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This  is  a  monthly  Magazine,  devoted  chiefly 
to  Literature,  but  occasionally  finding  room 
also  for  articles  that  fall  within  the  scope  of  Sci- 
ence ;  and  not  professing  an  entire  disdain  of 
tasteful  selections  J  though  its  matter  has  been,  as 
it  will  continue  to  be,  in  the  main,  original. 

Party  Politics  and  controversial  Theology,  as 
far  as  possible,  are  jealously  excluded.  They 
are  sometimes  so  blended  wiUi  discussions  in  lite- 
rature or  in  moral  science,  otherwise  unobjection- 
able, as  to  gain  admittance  for  the  sake  of  the 
more  valuable  matter  to  which  they  adhere :  but 
whenever  that  happens,  they  are  incidental^  only ; 
not  primary.  They  are  dross,  tolerated  only  be- 
cause it  cannot  well  be  severed  from  the  ster- 
ling ore  wherewith  it  is  incorporated. 

Reviews,  and  Critical  Notices,  occupy 
their  due  space  in  the  work :  and  it  is  the  Edi- 
tor's aim  that  they  should  have  a  threefold  ten- 
dency— to  convey,  in  a  condensed  form,  such 
valuable  truths  or  interesting  incidents  as  are 
embodied  in  the  works  reviewed, — to  direct  the 
reader's  attention  to  books  that  deserve  to  be 
read, — and  to  warn  him  against  wasting  time 
and  money  upon  that  large  number,  which  merit 
only  to  be  burned.  In  this  age,  of  publications 
that  by  their  variety  and  multitude  distract  and 
overwhelm  every  imdiscriminating  student,  im- 
partial criticism,  governed  by  the  views  just 
mentioned,  is  one  of  the  most  inestimable  and 
indispensable  of  auxiliaries,  to  him  who  does  wish 
to  discriminate. 

Essays,  and  Tales,  having  in  view  utility  or 
amusement,  or  both — Historical  sketches — 
and  Reminiscences  of  events  too  minute  for 
History,  yet  elucidating  it,  and  heightening  its 
interest, — ^may  be  regarded  as  forming  the  sta- 
ple of  the  work.  And  of  indigenous  Poetry, 
enough  is  published — ^sometimes  of  no  mean 
strain— to  memifest  and  to  cultivate  the  grow- 
ing poetical  taste  and  talents  of  our  country. 

The  times  appear,  for  several  reasons,  to  de- 
mand such  a  work — and  not  one  alone,  but 
many.  The  public  mind  is  feverish  and  irri- 
tated still,  from  recent  political  strifes: — The 
soft,  assuasive  influence  of  Literature  is  need- 
ed, to  allay  that  fever,  and  soothe  that  irritation. 
Vice  and  folly  are  rioting  abroad : — They  should 
be  driven  by  indignant  rebuke,  or  lashed  by  ridi- 1 


cule,  into  their  fitting  haxmts.  Ignorance  lords 
it  over  an  immense  proportion  of  our  people : — 
Every  spring  should  be  set  in  motion,  to  arouse 
the  enlightened,  and  to  increase  their  number ; 
so  that  the  great  enemy  of  popular  government 
may  no  longer  brood,  like  a  portentous  cloud, 
over  the  destinies  of  our  country.  And  to  ac- 
complish all  these  ends,  what  more  powerful 
agent  can  be  employed,  than  a  periodical,  on 
the  plan  of  the  Messenger ;  if  that  plan  be  but 
carried  out  in  practice  ? 

The  South  peculiarly  requires  such  an  agent. 
In  all  the  Union,  south  of  Washington,  Siere 
are  but  two  Literary  periodicals  I  Ncwrthward  d 
that  city,  there  are  probably  at  least  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  1  Is  this  contrast  justified  by  the 
wealth,  the  leisure,  the  native  talent,  or  the  actual 
literary  taste,  of  the  Southern  people,  compared 
with  those  of  the  Northern?  No  :  for  in  wealth, 
talents,  and  taste,  we  may  justly  claim  at  least 
an  equality  with  our  brethren ;  and  a  domestic 
institution  exclusively  our  own,  beyond  all  doubt 
afifords  us,  if  we  choose,  twice  the  leisure  for 
reading  and  writing,  which  they  enjoy. 

It  was  from  a  d^p  sense  of  this  local  want, 
that  the  word  Southern  was  engrafted  on  the 
name  of  this  periodical :  and  not  with  any  design 
to  nourish  local  prejudices,  or  to  advocate  sup- 
posed local  interests.  Far  from  any  such  thought, 
it  is  the  Editor's  fervent  wish,  to  see  the  North 
and  South  bound  endearingly  together  forever, 
in  the  silken  bands  of  mutual  kindness  and  aflfec- 
tion.  Far  from  meditating  hostility  to  the  north, 
he  has  aheady  drawn,  and  he  hopes  hereafter  to 
draw,  much  of  his  choicest  matter  thence :  and 
happy  indeed  will  he  deem  himself,  should  his 
pages,  by  making  each  region  know  the  other 
better,  contribute  in  any  essential  degree  to  dispel 
the  lowering  clouds  that  now  threaten  the  peace 
of  both,  and  to  brighten  and  strengthen  the  sacred 
ties  of  fraternal  love. 

The  Southern  Literary  Messenger  has 
now  reached  the  first  No.  of  its  fourth  volume. 
How  far  it  has  acted  out  the  ideas  here  uttered, 
is  not  for  the  Editor  to  say.  He  believes,  how- 
ever, that  it  falls  not  further  short  of  them,  than 
human  weakness  usually  makes  Practice  fall 
short  of  Theory. 
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1.  The  Southern  Literary  Messenger  is  published  in  monthly  numbers,  of  64  large  supcrroyal  octavo  pages 
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>ption  of  the  editor. 
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FIVE  DOLLARS  PER  ANNUM. 


THE  NEW  YEAR. 

Is  comiDencing  the  fourth  toIu me  and  fourth 
jetr  of  the  Messenger,  we  have  somewhat  to  my 
bcfond  a  mere  holiday  salutation  to  subscribers^ 
nadert ,  and  oontributors. 

Whfle  we  cannot  look  back  upon  the  past  with 
immingled  satisfaction,  we  yet  derive  from  it  some 
{Jewing  thoughts;  and  much  cheering  hope  for 
the  foture.  Some  useful  and  elegant  talent  has 
bseo  called  into  exercise,  nay,  it  may  be  said^  has 
been  created ;  since  such  is  the  power  of  exercise 
over  the  fiucolties,  that  to  afford  an  attractive  field 
ir  (heir  exertion  is  in  a  great  degree  to  create 
them.  Some  new  and  valuable  truths  have  been 
promulgated  through  our  columns;  and  a  yet 
larger  number  of  truths  not  new,  has  doubtless 
be»  presented  in  forms  more  engaging  or  im- 
preasire  than  before,  and  has  thus  been  stamped 
beneficially  upon  many  a  mind.  Some  books, 
worthy  to  be  read,  have  been  pointed  out  to  the 
reader's  notice;  and  some  unworthy  ones  have 
been  nariud^  so  that  he  might  not  misspend  his 
money  and  time  upon  them.  And  if  no  other 
good  had  been  done^ — many  an  hour,  of  many  a 
yoing  person^  which  might  otherwise  have  been 
given  io  hortfiil  follies,  has  by  our  pages  been 
wliiled  away  in  harmUss  at  least,  if  not  salutary 
CBJoyment.  So  little  ascetic  are  we,  as  to  hold, 
flat  whoever  furnishes  mankind  with  an  innocent 
recreation,  is  a  public  benefactor. 

But  tbe  past  is  nothing,  except  as  a  help  to  the 
future.  IV  e  are  earnestly  desirous  to  render  the 
Messenger  a  velude  of  i.i6ht;  of  useful  truth ; 
of  noFBl  improvement ;  of  enlightened  taste.  To 
same  extent,  it  has  been  so  already :  but  to  an  ex- 
tant OMnmensarate  neither  with  our  wishes,  nor 
wi^  thtt  fiind  of  talent  slumbering  in  the  commu- 
nily  anond  us. 

The  mineral  wealth  of  Virginia  is  a  trite  theme 
of  expatiation.  It  is  unquestionably  immense 
Bat  tbe  mines  of  Satdhem  intellect,  all  unwrought, 
and  many  of  them  unknown  even  by  their  pro- 
piietafSy  &r  surpass  those  of  matter,  both  in  num- 
ber, and  in  the  richness  of  their  buried  treasures. 
Not  to  speak  of  persons  to  whom  the  ample  page 
of  knowledge, '  rich  with  the  spoils  of  time,'  has 
wrer  been  unrolled,  there  exists,  southward  of 
the  Potomac,  a  mass  <^  cuttivated  mind  sufficient, 
with  only  a  little  industry  and  care  in  practising 


the  art  of  composition,  to  fill  twenty  such  maga- 
zines as  this,  with  instruction  and  delight.  Few 
are  aware,  how  improvable  the  faculty  is,  of  ex- 
pressing tlioughts  upon  paper.  The  gigantic  in- 
crease of  the  muscles  in  a  blacksmith's  arm,  from 
his  wielding  the  hammer  so  frequently ;  the  pro- 
verbial strengthening  of  the  memory  by  exercise ; 
or  the  miraculous  sleight  which  the  juggler  ac- 
quires by  practice  with  his  cups  and  balls ;  is  not 
more  certain  than  that  he  who  daily  habituates 
himself  to  writing  down  his  ideas  with  what  ease, 
accuracy,  and  elegance  he  can,  will  find  his  im- 
provement advance  with  hardly  any  assignable 
limit.  Nor  will  only  his  style  improve.  It  is 
a  truth  so  hackneyed,  that  only  its  importance 
rescues  it  fi-om  contempt  and  emboldens  us  to 
utter  it,  that  "  in  learning  to  write  with  accuracy 
and  precision,  we  learn  to  think  with  accuracy 
and  precision . "  Besides  this,  the  store  of  thought 
is  in  a  two-fold  way  enlarged.  By  the  action  of 
the  mind  in  turning  over,  analyzing,  and  compar- 
ing its  ideas,  they  are  incalculably  multiplied. 
And  the  researches  prompted  by  the  desire  to 
write  understandingly  upon  each  subject,  are  con- 
stantly widening  and  deepening  the  bounds  of 
knowledge^ 

Thus,  whether  the  conscious  possessor  of  talents 
desire  to  enrich  and  invigorate  his  own  mind,  or 
to  act  with  power  upon  the  minds  of  others ;  we 
say  to  him  *^  WRITE." 

The  Messenger  is  a  medium,  through  which, 
the  best  talents  need  not  disdain  to  commune  with 
the  public.  Whatever  it  contains^  worthy  to  be 
read,  finds  not  less  than  ten  thousand  readers; 
besides  those  whom  republications  procure.  And 
most  of  these  (it  ia  a  pardonable  vanity  to  say) 
are  such  readers  as  any  author  may  well  be  proud 
to  have.  Where  is  the  orator  so  gifted,  that  he 
might  not  gk>ry  in  addressing  so  numerous  an 
auditory  of  the  enlightened,  the  fair,  the  exalted 
in  station ! 

By  all  these  powerful  considerations  then, — ^by 
the  desire  of  self-improvement — ^by  an  honorable 
ambition — by  disinterested  patriotism — ^by  the 
pure  wish  to  diffuse  light  and  to  do  good, — we 
invoke  the  dormant  talents  of  the  South  (espe- 
cially) to  rouse  up  from  their  slumber,  and  em- 
ploy the  means  now  offered  them,  of  assisting  4o 
mould  and  fashion  the  age,  if  not  of  leaving  names, 
which  a  distant  posterity  will  contemplate  with 
grateful  veneration. 
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SOUTHARD'S    ADDRESS* 

A  practice  has  long  prcvailed'at  Princeton  college  which 
cannot  be  too  highly  commended.  The  two  societies 
which  have  so  much  contributed  to  the  celebrity  of  that 
distinguished  institution,  annually  unite  in  inviting  some 
eminent  individual,  to  deliver,  at  the  Commencement, 
an  oration  on  some  literary  topic.  The  persons  selected 
are  usually  alumni  of  the  college  and  members  of 
one  of  the  societies.  The  same  strictness  does  not 
seem  to  be  observed  in  other  seminaries  which  have 
imitated  the  laudable  example  of  the  college  of  Nassau 
Hall ;  for  we  remember  a  most  admirable  address  from 
Mr.Wirt,  which  was  delivered  at  Rntger's  college,  New 
Jersey,  of  which,  beyond  doubt,  he  was  not  an  alumnus. 
No  inconvenience,  however,  has  hitherto  been  expe- 
rienced at  Princeton  from  limiting  the  field  of  choice, 
80  numerous  are  the  distinguished  men  who  have  been 
nurtured  in  her  lap,  and  reared  under  her  auspices.  At 
the  late  Commencement  the  address  was  delivered  by 
the  Hon.  Bamuel  L.  Southard,  a  gentleman  of  the  first 
distinction,  who  has  for  some  years  filled  with  conspi- 
cuous ability  a  seat  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 
From  such  a  source  we  have  reason  to  look  for  sound 
sense  and  practical  wisdom,  instead  of  studied  periods 
and  gaudy  ornament.  These  are  pardonable  in  boys 
just  emerging  from  the  chrysalis  state,  but  are  unwor- 
thy of  men  whose  locks  are  whitened  by  time,  and  who 
may  be  presumed  to  have  chastened  by  reflection  the 
^rude  notions  of  youth,  and  stored  up  lessons  of  sober 
experience  for  the  benefit  of  the  rising  generation.  In 
the  production  of  Mr.  Southard  we  find  in  this  regard 
every  thing  to  approve.  Disdaining  both  the  "  power 
and  the  inclination  to  trifle  with  matters  of  fancy  or 
deal  in  flowers  of  rhetorie,*'  he  selects  as  the  subject  of 
his  discourse,  *'  the  importance  of  the  study  of  the  Bible, 
m  forming  the  character  of  literary  and  scientific  men, 
of  scholan  of  every  grade  and  every  occupation."  It 
i«  indeed  a  noble  theme.  We  say  nothing  of  the  awful 
majesty  of  that  sacred  book  which  the  ftiithful  receive 
as  an  emanation  from  the  Godhead*  That  we  leave  to 
those  whose  hallowed  lips  are  touched  with  fire.  But 
look  upon  the  Bible  as  a  curious  history — the  history 
of  the  infancy  of  mankind — of  the  first  stages  of  human 
existence — when  the  mind  of  man  was  yet  in  embryo, 
untaught  of  the  arts  and  sciences — unconscious  of  those 
great  improvements  which  time  has  been  busy  in  dis- 
closing; read  it  as  the  memorial  of  cities  and  of  empires 
that  rose  to  splendor  and  to  power,  and  have  for  ages 
been  crumbled  into  ruins,  while  in  the  gorgeous  palaces 
where  once  a  monarch  held  his  state, 

"  Hisses  the  gliding  snake  through  hoary  weeds 
That  clasp  the  mouldering  column." 

Or  look  upon  it  with  the  critic's  eye,  and  where  shall 
we  find  a  parallel  to  the  beautiful  simplicity  and  pathos 
of  its  narration,  or  the  exalted  sublimity  with  which  it 
invests  the  King  of  Heaven,  or  conveys  to  trembling 
mortals  the  denunciation  of  his  wrath,  or  the  tender 
mercies  of  his  unbounded  love  ?    Or  read  it  with  the 

*  Address  delivered  before  the  American  Whig  and  Cliosophie 
SocieUes  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  SepL  96, 1887,  by  Samuei 
L.  Southard,  LL.  D. 


eye  of  the  philosopher— K>f  the  philosopher  who  teaches 
that 

"  The  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man  ;*> 

and  where  shall  wc  find  such  a  transcript  of  the  human 
heart ;  such  a  chart  of  all  its  passions ;  such  a  scrutiny 
into  its  motives,  such  a  penetration  into  its  recesses ; 
such  a  ferreting  out  of  its  unholy  promptings ;  such  an 
exposure  of  its  deceitful  imaginings ;  such  pictures  of 
exalted  virtue,  of  human  frailty  and  of  fiendlike  depra- 
vity? It  is  altogether  admirable:  nothing  equal  to 
it  in  this  regard  does  exist ;  nothing  superior  to  it  can 
exist.  When  David,  the  man  afler  God's  own  heart, 
plunges  into  the  very  depths  of  sin,  we  humble  ourselves 
under  the  mortifying  sense  of  human  infirmity ;  and 
when  the  yet  spotless  Hazael,  unoonscious  of  his  future 
crimes,  exclaims  with  honest  indignation,  '*  Is  thy  ser 
vant  a  dog,  that  he  should  do  this  thing?"  we  are  self- 
abased  at  the  reflection,  that  however  strong  we  may 
feel  in  conscious  virtue — however  we  may  fortify  our 
hearts  against  human  weakness,  the  time  may  yet 
come  when  we  too  may  be 

**  To  bitter  scorn  a  sacrifice, 
And  grinning  infamy." 

Mr.  Southard  has  treated  this  noble  subject  with 
an  earnest  seriousness  that  is  due  to  its  importance. 
In  his  address,  the  reader  will  not  fail  to  be  struck 
with  the  extent  of  his  researches,  the  cogency  of  his 
arguments,  and  the  apparent  strength  of  his  con* 
victions.  His  recommendation  of  the  holy  book  is  en- 
forced with  all  the  zeal  of  a  friend,  the  anxiety  of  a 
parent,  and  the  earnestness  of  a  christian.  Let  the 
youth  of  our  land  peruse  with  cara  this  able  paper, 
and  consider  it  as  addressed,  not  to  the  societies  of  Nas- 
sau Hall  alone,  but  to  their  own  hearts  also.  Let  the 
words  of  wisdom  sink  deep  into  their  souls,  and  the 
author  will  enjoy  in  return  for  his  labors,  that  best  of  all 
rewards,  '*  the  consciousness  of  doing  good." 

We  could  have  wished  to  insert  the  whole  of  this 
interesting  article  in  the  present  number  of  the  Mes- 
senger, but  our  limits  have  forbidden.  Devoted  to  the 
cause  of  literafure,  we  mainly  delight  in  that  which  is 
calculated  to  elevate  the  principles  and  to  mend  the 
heart;  and  hence  we  ever  receive  with  thanks  and  cir- 
culate with  pleasure,  those  original  communications, 
which  to  the  graces  of  style  and  purity  of  thought, 
unite  the  inculcation  of  virtue  or  the  illustration  of  the 
beauties  of  our  holy  religion.  The  moral  tale,  or  the 
moral  essay,  the  poetical  effusion  redolent  of  piety,  the 
glowing  language  of  the  giiled  orator  breathing  into  the 
souls  of  his  hearen  the  nobler  virtues,  always  find  wel- 
come with  us.  Taste  and  genius  are  not  degraded,  but 
illustrated  and  adorned,  by  an  association  with  the 
productions  of  the  moralist,  and  the  beautiful  outpour- 
ings of  a  heart  warmed  with  religious  fervor,  and  ani- 
mated by  love  to  God  and  benevolence  towards  man. 
We  repeat,  therefore,  our  regrets  at  our  inability  to 
insert  the  whole  of  the  address,  and  must  content  oar- 
selves  with  offering  to  our  readers  a  few  striking 
extracts. 

In  entering  upon  the  subject,  the  author  very  forcibly 
presents  some  remarkable  facts  connected  with  the 
existence  and  preservation  of  the  Bible. 

"  What,"  says  he,  <<  is  the  Bible  ?    It  purporto  to  be  a  commu- 
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t  the  all-knowing  and  eternal  Mind  pf  the  oniTene. 
A  ncord  of  our  race— of  our  croatf on^powers^capacitiac  and 
ieatiaj.  Its  claims,  in  theoe  respects,  demand  for  it  an  earnest 
sasaiioa.  Its  origin,  preservation  and  •ziscence,  at  the  present 
momtait  is  a  standing,  perpetaal  miracle.  A  great  pan  of  it 
vss  wiioan  more  tlian  three  thousand  two  hundred  years  ago : 
aadaO  of  it,  has  been  of  nearly  eighteen  hundred  years'  dura- 
lisB.  For  coomrles  the  art  of  printing  gave  no  aid  in  multiply. 
lag  copies  and  preMrving  it.  Yei  from  the  time  when  its  first 
psgas  wen  written,  it  has  been  handed  down,  from  age  to  age, 
proiecisd  in  iu  Integrity  and  parity— nodefeoed,  umnutilated 
•ad  akaoM  onaJcared.  And  where  are  the  writings  of  the  na- 
VDBS,  coKaBiponaooas  with  Iu  origin  f  of  Assyria,  and  Chaldea, 
bimI  Bfypt?  of  all  those  which  preceded  Greece  and  Rome? 
They  perisbea  with  their  authors,  or  were  lost  in  the  wasting  of 
tkeir  aadoas.  Where  are  the  writings  of  Greece  ?  A  part,  and 
a  part  oaly  remain.  Of  the  four  hundred  works  of  Axistotls, 
ooe  of  tli«  great  masters  of  human  reasoning,  and  the  merits  of 
which  wonld  create  a  desire  to  save  them,  but  about  forty  have 
leached  na,  and  oven  of  these,  some  are  broken,  and  of  others 
Its  genoinoneas  Is  questioned.  Not  one-hundreth— perhaps  not 
kth  port,  of  the  precious  literature  of  that  land  of 
qaeiica  aiid  philoaophy  has  escaped  the  wreck  of  her 
natiooal  existence.  Rome  was  the  successor— tho 
oompetilor— the  surrlvor  of  Greece  in  literature; 
Jtt  few  of  ker  works,  which  vrere  her  pride  and  her  glory,  sur- 
vhPCL  She  was,  ibr  a  long  period,  the  keeper  of  the  Book  of 
ihs  C^ooB,  aa  she  was  of  the  literary  productions  of  her  citizens. 
T«  B  iamatna»  and  they  hare  perished.  The  dramas  of  Li?ius 
ladrooicas  were  the  first  regular  coropoeitious  in  Latin,  of  which 
we  have  any  record.  Where  are  they  ?  Where  are  the  works 
of  KoniBS,  Naerius,  Pacurius  and  others  ?  We  retain  a  line  of 
ooe  of  Iheo!! — Laeiu*  •urn,  laudari  aht  te,  pater,  Umdata  triro 
of  ochefs  there  is  little  of  any  substantial  value.  Where  are 
iha  worics  of  Calo,  except  his  de  re  Rutliea^  Of  Varro?  Of 
aU  those,  lo  whom  Cieera  in  de  CtmrU  Oratoribus,  refers  ?  Of 
sBsne  even  of  bis  own  more  perfect  productions  ?  Where  are  the 
worki  mk  natural  philoeophy  and  the  sister  sciences,  mathema' 
lies  and  goometry,  which  have  been  called  the  implements  of 
BBiBcal  philoaophy  f  They  were  in  existence  when  the  Originet 
sfCsto  were  written,  yet  now  Qvue  reliquiae  fquodveve$tigiutn.' 
Why  ibedillereace  as  to  this  book  f  For  many  hundred  years, 
espies  wen  not  mnktplied  and  scattered,  so  that  the  ordinary 
caaMs  of  decay  and  deatrnction  could  not  reach  them.  Tet  the 
Ibsiss  which  iiave  consnmed  palaces  and  cottages  and  libra* 
lies,  have  leA  k  unharmed.  The  eruptions  of  the  voloano  have 
BOibaricd,  and  the  more  terrible  devastations  of  the  barbarian, 
have  not  destroyed  it.  The  siege,  and  sacking,  and  utter  deso- 
liCisa  of  the  capital,  and  the  scattering  to  the  utmost  ends  of  the 
eaith.  of  xhit  nation  to  whom  it  was  eonunitted,  defaced  not  one 
ef  iu  leaturea.  The  temple  was  destroyed,  but  the  laws  written 
upon  itstslklea  were  not  abrogated  nor  erased.  The  Croet  is  the 
ssstmi)  and  the  emblem  of  the  record ;  and  while  all  around 
the  place  where  it  was  erected  utterly  perished,  that  record,  in 
all  to  perfiBcmess,  was  protected.  Whether  It  be  true  or  not, 
that  TOTTQ  NIKA  was  wriuen  over  that  ensign,  in  letters 
of  fire  upon  the  heavens,  and  conducted  tho  first  christian  em* 
peror  to  victory,  it  Is  true  that  the  doctrines  of  this  book  were 
pianced  by  tlw  throne,  and  extended  wide  as  the  empire  of  the 
Ccsan ;  and  yet  when  that  empire  fell  and  expired  beneath  the 
seoarge  of  the  northern  hordes  and  the  scimetar  of  the  Moham* 
medan,  this  book,  with  its  text  and  its  doctrines,  continued  lo 
five;  km  energies  were  renewed,  and  it  is  still  ilie  same  as  when 
Caaariniine  became  its  advocate.  &  has  passed  through  times 
of  Sttraly  and  moral  darkness  as  well  as  light— of  barbarism 
m  wen  aa  civilization— through  periods  of  enmity,  as  well  as 
iHeBdaiup,  to  its  contents— and  crossed  that  oblivious  gulf  which 
divides  the  modem  from  the  ancient  literary  world,  and  where 
leacoversd  up,  forever,  so  much  of  the  literature  and  science 
of  ike  nailona.  Other  books  have  perished  when  there  was  no 
hoatlQiy  to  their  doctrines ;  this  has  survived  when  the  arm  of 
power  was  stretched  out,  and  every  human  passion  exerted  for 
ill  deslrocimn.'* 

Speaking  of  the  influence  of  die  slady  of  the  Bible 
ea  i^e  formatioa  of  a  good  style,  we  are  told : 

"The  study  of  the  Bible  is  anefilclent  means  of  acquiring 
language  and  style ;  not  atodying  it,  to  borrow  its  phrases, 


and  profusely  quote,  on  all  accasions,  its  inimitable  passages— a 
practice  which  lavors  Ihtle  of  good  taste  or  reverential  feeling— 
but  studying  it,  to  become  imbued  with  its  simplicity,  and  force 
and  elevation.  Iu  unaffected  narrative— unadorned  pathos- 
pointed  Invective— picturesque  and  graphic  description— plain 
yet  magnificent  energy,  cannot  be  thoroughly  comprehended 
without  appropriate  effecu  upon  your  taste  and  judgment.  Ob- 
serve, for  example,  the  preachers  of  the  gospel.  The  manner 
In  which  iu  alluremenu  are  depicted— iu  admonitions  uttered, 
and  iu  threaunlngs  denounced  by  them,  will  Indicate  to  yon 
the  source  from  which  they  have  derived  their  reasonings  and 
lllnstrations— whether  directly  from  the  fountain  of  living  troth, 
or  the  stagnant  pools  of  human  commentaries.  They  who  have 
aided  their  style  and  modes  of  thought  by  diligent  study  of  this 
work,  if  they  do  not  rise  to  tlie  first  grade  of  excellence,  never 
sink  to  inferiority.  Observe,  again,  two  comparatively  unlet* 
ured  men ;  laborious  in  their  employmenu,  and  altogether 
without  the  adornmenu  of  literature.  If  one  diligently  reads  tho 
Bible,  and  becomes  fkmlliar  with  iu  language  and  expressions, 
and  the  other  never  opens  it,  you  may  tell  the  fact,  by  the  supe- 
riority of  the  ibrmer,  in  his  ordinary  manner  of  conversation, 
even  upon  topics  unconnected  with  the  doctrines  of  the  book. 
The  same  fact  is  Illustrated  by  two  sehoola.  In  one  of  whkh  it  Is 
sedulously  taught,  and  in  the  other  is  never  read.  Tou  cannot 
converse  with  the  scholara  without  remarking  the  contrast. 

**  There  is  cause,  I  think,  to  rebuke  those  who  have  writUn 
and  lectured  on  style  and  composiiion,  that  among  the  authors 
and  books  recommended,  the  Bible  is  so  seldom  pressed  upon 
the  condderatlon  of  the  student  There  is  no  one  superior  to  U, 
in  examples  suiud  to  correct  and  discipline  the  tasu.  .  There 
are  no  works  of  human  genius  containing  finer  passagesi )  Search 
the  volumes  of  fiction,  or  poetry  and  eloquence,  and  prociuce  the 
passages  most  justly  admired,  and  their  equals  and  superiors 
may  be  readily  found  in  this  work.  Herodotus  and  Xenophon  do 
not  surpass  It,  in  tlie  simplicity  and  beauty  of  their  narrative, 
nor  Homer  in  the  splendor  and  sublimity  of  his  descriptions. 
Compare,  for  yourselves,  the  unornamented  yet  inunsely  sub- 
lime account  which  is  given  of  the  creation  of  the  world  and  of 
man,  In  the  commencement  of  the  volume,  with  any  and  all  the 
efforts  of  pagan  or  christian  writers.  Compare  the  noblest  pa- 
ges In  Homer,  those  in  which  he  portrays  the  majesty  and  go- 
vernment of  Jopiur,  and  his  interference  in  the  conflicu  of  con- 
tending armies,  with  the  annunciation  of  the  attributes  of  the 
Christian's  God,  by  Job,  Isaiah  and  their  fellow  penmen,  and 
with  the  manifbsutions  of  his  power,  at  every  sup,  as  he  led  the 
Israelites  from  bondage  to  dominion.  Compare  the  clouds  and 
thunder  and  scales  of  Olympus,  whh  the  awful  exhibition  at 
Sinai,  and  the  destruction  of  the  enemies  of  his  chosen  people, 
not  only  in  their  joumoyings,  but  at  subsequent  periods  of  their 
history.  Make  your  comparison  as  extensive  as  you  please, 
upon  any  and  every  subject  embraced  in  it,  and  apply  the  most 
rigid  rules  of  criticism,  and  you  will  come  to  the  conclusion,  that 
in  correctness,  energy,  eloquence  and  dignity  of  composition.  It 
is  without  a  ritral.  Why,  then,  shall  it  be  disregarded  by  the 
scholar  who  is  ambitious  of  excellence  in  writing  and  speak- 
ing ?»» 

In  the  conclusion  of  the  address,  Mr.  Southard,  speak- 
ing of  the  Decalogue,  observes : 

"  This  law  Is  carried  out  In  all  Its  breadth  and  spirit,  in  the 
sacred  Scriptures.  It  lias  descended  ttom  the  wilderness  of  Ara- 
bia, through  all  the  changes  of  times  and  nations ;  never  for  one 
moment  deserting  the  land  which  it  first  governed,  for  portions 
of  it  are  still  read  and  taught  by  a  wretched  remnant,  amidst  the 
ruins  of  the  cities  of  Palestine ;  but  it  has  passed  from  thence 
over  oceans  and  continenU ;  inhabited  the  couage  of  the  peasant, 
ascended  the  seau  of  power,  and  become  the  foundation  of  the 
codes  of  all  Christian  nations.  Since  tlie  hour  of  iu  promulga- 
tion, Israel  has  risen  to  the  greatness  of  glory  which  Solomon 
possessed,  and  been  dispersed  in  every  land,  a  proverb  and  as- 
tonishroenu  Nations  have  flourished  and  fled  away  like  the 
misu  of  the  morning,  and  their  names  are  lost.  Imperial  cities, 
and  the  monumenu  of  the  great  have  crumbled  and  been  swept 
away  with  the  hearth-rkones  of  the  humble }  but  Horeb  still 
stands  amidst  the  desolalions  of  the  wilderness,  an  evidence  of 
the  presence  of  the  Author  of  this  law  j  and  this  law  has  con- 
tinued to  roll  on  with  undecaylng  power,  in  contempt  of  all  the 
passions  and  philoeophy  and  infidelity  of  men.   iu  princlplee 
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are  still  found  in  accordance  with  oar  intereata  and  happineaa, 
and  liave  their  home  in  the  inmoet  depths  of  the  pure  in  heart 

And  they  will  conlinae  to  spread,  until  the  islands,  the  oceans 
and  the  continents  obey ;  and  until  nan  erit  «Ua  Us  Romae,  alia 
JBUhenitf  alia  nunc,  alia  pott  hacy  ted  et  omnes  gente;  et  pnrni 
tempore f  una  leXf  eempituma  et  immortalia  eonlinebit.  Of  all 
men,  American  scholars,  and  you  among  them,  ought  not  to  be 
ignorant  of  any  thing  which  this  book  contains.  If  Cicero  could 
declare  that  the  laws  of  the  twelre  tables  were  worth  all  the  li- 
braries of  the  philosopher*— If  they  i^sre  the  carmen  neeutarimm 
of  the  Roman  youth,  how  laboriously,  mamm  noetuma  diumaque 
ought  you  to  inrestigate  ito  contents,  and  inscribe  then  upon 

your  hearts.  You  owe  to  them  the  blessed  ciyil  institutions  un- 
der which  you  live,  and  the  glorious  freedom  which  you  enjoy ; 

and  if  these  are  to  be  perpetuated,  it  can  only  be  by  a  regard  to 
those  principles.  Civil  and  religious  liberty  is  more  indebted  to 
Luther  and  Calvin  and  thoir  compeers  of  the  Reformation,  and 
to  the  Puritans  and  Protestants  of  England,  and  the  Hugenots  of 
France,  than  to  any  other  men  who  eyer  lived  in  the  annals  of 
time.  Thoy  led  the  way  to  that  freedom  and  firmness,  and  inde- 
pendence of  thought  and  investigation,  and  the  adoption  of  these 
principles,  as  the  guide  In  social  government,  as  well  as  private 
actions,  which  created  a  personal  self-respeet  and  firmness  in  its 
defence,  which  conducted  us  to  a  sense  of  equal  righu  and  pri. 
rileges,  and  eventually  to  the  adoption  of  firee  written  eonsiitii- 
tions  as  the  limitation  of  power.  Be  yon  imitators  of  them. 
Make  your  scholarship  subservient  to  the  support  of  the  same 
unchanging  principles.  They  are  as  necessary  now  as  they  ever 
were,  to  the  salvation  of  your  country  and  all  that  is  dear  to 
your  hopes.  The  world  is  yet  to  be  proselyted  to  them.  Reli- 
gion and  liberty  must  go  hand  in  hand,  or  America  cannot  bo  es- 
tablished ;  the  bondage  of  the  European  man  broken ;  Africa  en- 
lightened, and  Asia  regenerated.  And  even  here,  we  are  not  with- 
out peril.  Look  abroad,;  are  not  the  pillars  of  our  edifice  sha- 
ken ?  Is  not  law  disregarded  ?  Are  not  moral  and  social  princi- 
ples weakened  ?  Are  not  the  wretched  advocates  of  infidelity 
busy  ?  The  sun  has  indeed  risen  upon  our  mountain  tops,  but 
It  has  not  yet  scattered  the  damps  and  the  darkness  of  the  yal- 
leys.  The  passions  are  roused  and  misled.  Ancient  institutions 
■re  scorned.  Our  refuge  is  In  the  firm  purpose  of  educated  and 
moral  men.  ]>raw  then  your  rules  of  action  from  tlia  only  saft 
authority.  Hang  your  banner  on  thefar  outer  wall.  Stand  by 
them  in  trial  and  in  triumph.  Dar«  to  maintain  them  in  every 
position  and  la  every  vicissitude ;  and  make  your  appeal  to  the 
source  fh>m  which  they  are  drawn.  And  then,  come  what  may, 
contempt  or  fame,  you  cannot  fall ;  lyid  your  progress,  at  every 
step,  will  be  greeted  by  ihe  benedictions  of  tlia  wise  and  good-* 
8ALVETE— 8ALVETB.»» 

Wc  renew  our  invitation,  (and  to  our  youthful  rend- 
ers in  particular,)  to  peruse  with  diligence  this  valuable 
production ;  feeling  assured,  as  we  do,  that  it  will  have 
a  strong  tendency  to  lead  to  an  assiduous  ezannination 
and  study  of  that  book,  which  at  this  day  stands  above 
all  others,  in  the  literature  of  every  civilized  nation  on 
the  globe. 


THE  EXPLORING  EXPEDITION. 

Every  person,  anxious  for  the  honor  of  this  country, 
must  regret  to  perceive  the  new  difficulties  that  gather 
around  the  naval  exjsedition  destined  to  explore  the 
South  Seas.  The  flattering  prospects  held  forth  in  our 
last  number,  with  regard  to  this  enterprise,  seem  to 
be  overcast  with  clouds.  Ill  health  has  obliged  Com- 
modore Jones  to  resign  his  command :  and  it  is  not 
yet  certain,  who  will  be  his  successor.  But  whoever 
he  may  be, — supposing  him  to  possesB  equal  qualifica- 
tions with  Commodore  Jones  for  the  trust — he  will  re- 
quire weeks,  if  not  months,  to  prepare  for  so  long  and 
eventful  a  cruise,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  conduct  it 
prosperously.     The  squadron,  too,  is  to  be  reduced. 


The  frigate  Macedonian  is  to  be  superseded  by  the 
Peacock  sloop  of  war;  and  the  number  of  inferior  ves- 
sels will  probably  be  lessened.  Delay,  and  even  dis- 
appointment, seem  to  impend  over  the  undertaking. 


MT  JESSIE  DEAR. 

A  RHTMlllO  ROMAUlfT. 
PART  I. 

Shall  I  tell  thee  a  tale,  my  Jessie  dear, 

It  is  a  fearful  tale! 
I  learned  it  in  my  dreams  yestreen, — 

Nay,  do  not  grow  so  pale. 

Come  laugh  now,  and  I'll  tell  it  thee, 

But  if  thou  look'st  so  white, 
I'll  think  the  vision  shades  are  real, 

Which  rase  upon  my  sight. 

Weill  roethought  that  we  were  wandering 

Beneath  that  tall  tree's  shade, 
In  whose  spread  branches  we  have  heard 

The  cuckoo's  mourning  made. 

There  we  did  breathe  our  earliest  love, — 

Now  do  iK>t  hang  thy  head,— • 

Dosi  not  remember  how  I  swore,— 

And  the  stars  looked  bright, 

And  the  heavens  hung  o'er, — 

That  I  was  thine  forevermore, 

'Till  my  poor  heart  was  dead. 

It  was  a  lightsome  night,  I  ween, 
My  heart  did  bless  the  fairy  scene. 
And  there  was  no  dark  on  earth  or  sky. 
But  the  shade  of  the  oak 
We  were  standing  by. 

Black  was  the  oak,  and  vast,  and  grim. 

Tuneless  its  lofty  bowers ; 

And  it  stood  like  a  warrior 

In  his  mail. 

Or  a  fiend-giant  frowning 

O'er  the  landscape  pale, — 

"  A  curse  on  the  bright-eyed  Powers !" 

We  sat  within  its  shady  hall, — 

Thou  know'st  the  bank  full  well, — 
And  we  whisper'd  of  our  hopes  and  joys, 

And  the  woes  our  love  befell 

We  talk'd,  and  we  talk'd,  and  the  night  wore  old. 

And  the  moon  run  up  the  sky, 

And  the  shades  did  deepen, 

And  the  boughs  did  sleep  'n,— 

But  by  the  sight 

Of  a  chink  of  moonlight, 

I  saw  a  deep,  black  eye ! 

The  eye,  the  eye  was  very  bright, 
'Twas  bright  as  bright  eould  be ; 
It  was  so  sweet  and  spiritful. 
So  full  of  all  most  beautiful. 
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lifibooe  8o  clear  £rom  the  blackening  trea^ 

So  rery  light, 

That  ibe  dark  look'd  bright, 

fiy'r  Lady,  Hwas  like  thee ! 

Twas  strangely  like  my  pretty  Jess, 

I  saw  it  in  the  paly  light ; 
The  fimnameDt  hath  not  a  star 

That  looks  to  me  so  brighL 

The  moon  has  bnrst  from  a  fleecy  doud, 

Tit  light,  'tis  light  as  day, 

And  the  glade,  and  the  hiil,  and  the  tiny  stream, 

Gladden  beneath  its  silTer  beam, 

And  the  night-bird  stills  his  wildest  scream : 

List!  there  is  music  as  soft  as  a  dream. 

And  tripping  on  the  velvet  green, 

May>st  see  the  dapper-fay ! 

I  drew  Uiee  closer  to  my  side, 

I  wkispoi'd  ibee  more  low, 

I  vowed,— «nd  here  I  spoke  akMid,^ 

And  fused  my  &ee  to  the  passing  eloud : 

"From  thee,  my  love,  ray  destined  bride, 

I  ne'er,  I  ne'er  will  go  !*> 

My  arm  did  drop  down  from  your  waist, 

My  arm  was  stiff  as  lead. 
And  yoa  did  glide  from  my  embrace. 

Like  a  shadow  of  the  dead. 

Oadeil  the  darkness  from  the  tree, 
And  the  eye  was  in  its  shade, — 
Roond  and  round  it  circleth  thee— 
Thoa  hwk'st  beseechingly  to  me ; 
The  eye  did  fire,  and  then  did  fade, 
And  I  was  ak>ne  in  the  moonlit  glade. 

A  cry,  and  a  bound. 
And  a  rushing  sound 
Swept  by,— 
I  bunt  from  the  ground. 
For  the  spell  was  wound, 
And  the  fiend  did  fly! 

Wildly  I  grasped  upon  the  air, 

1  duiched  the  stony  mound, 

1  conM,  and  groan'd,  and  yell'd,  and  moan'd. 

Yet  all  WAS  iCfll,  but  the  echoing  hill. 

And  mj  voice  came  back 

JFWJ  dear  and  shrill. 

And  woke  me  from  the  swound. 

And  when  I  woke  I  started  upright, 

LookM  wildly  around  for  the  things  of  night. 

Bat  on  mine  eyes,  the  sun  broke  bright. 

And  the  merry  birds  carolled  to  the  morning's  light. 


PART  II. 

Fie!  JcBsy,  fie  I  what  weeping  now, 

And  seared  as  any  dove, — 
Twms  but  a  dream,  an  idle  dream— 

I  would  not  fright  my  love. 

CooM  dry  thine  eyes^  my  winsome  Jess^ 
Cone  smile  npoo  me  bo  v,— 


Ring  oat,  nog  out  thy  silvery  laugh, 
'Tie  sweet  as  a  music  vow. 

And  it  were  true,  and  did  we  part, 

Would'st  not  be  glad  at  all  ? 
There's  many  a  heart  in  this  bright  world. 

Would  worship  thee,  for  all  I 

Blisters  be  on  my  meddling  tongue ! 

This  makes  thee  weep  so  sore,— 
Wilt  heal  it  now,  my  blushing  girl  ? 

I  will  not  grieve  thee  more. 

Now,  blessings  on  thee,  Jess,  my  dear. 

Blessings  from  Him  above  I 
We'll  sing  His  songs  in  the  still,  bright  eve. 

And  pray  for  His  good  love. 

His  seal  on  thee,  no  harm  may  come. 

No  blast  of  wicked  dream ; 
And  if  thy  lover's  arm  hath  power. 

No  ill  shall  hurt  his  quean. 

Green  summer  is  now  upon  the  trees. 
And  the  painted  time  comes  slow  ; 
But  when  the  leaf  is  on  the  brook, 
And  the  solemn  pendl  hath  gilt  our  nook. 
Then,  Jessie,  then  we'll  whisper  low,— 
Resting  our  eyes  on  the  promise  bow, — 
To  love  in  edm  or  tempest  loud. 
To  love  in  weal  or  vsoe !  j, 

PhUadelpkia,  1837. 


THE  LYCEUM—NO.  V. 
ADVICES  TO  SUNDRY  KINDS  OF  PEOPLE;. 

BT  GULLIVSR   THE   YOUNGER. 

CHAPTER  L 
ADVICE  TO  YOUNG  PHYSICIANS. 

In  former  times,  Medicine  was  not  at  all  what  it  h 
now.  Any  one,  who  knew  the  virtues  of  a  few  simple 
herbs,  could  praaise  it  with  fame  and  profit.  Diseases 
were  not  many,  or  various.  They  were  mostly  rheu- 
matisms, which  the  gentlemen  caught  in  bunting;  or 
crudities  and  pains  arising  from  surfeit,  after  the  long 
&its  which  followed  the  fiiilure  of  their  stock  of  dried 
venison  and  parched  com.  The  only  use  for  surgery, 
was  to  heal  scratches  and  braises  received  in  their  com* 
bats  with  wild  beasts,  or  each  other.  All  these  hurts 
and  maladies  were  readily  cured  by  the  old  ladies  of 
the  tribe ;  sometimes  by  healing  applicaUons,  but  oflener 
by  certain  cunning  words  and  ceremonies,  which  hardly 
ever  &iled,  if  the  patient  had  faith  in  them.  As  to 
lectures,  achods  of  Medicine,  diplomas,  long,  strange 
technical  terms,  and  pursy  treatises  in  a  dosen  different 
languages,  they  were  altogether  unknown. 

But  now,  the  case  is  quite  altered.  The  kinds  of 
sickness  have  multiplied  a  hundred  fold ;  and  each  kind 
has  a  hundred  various  symptoms,  and  wears  a  hundred 
various  shapes,  according  to  the  diversities  of  frame 
and  habit  in  patients.    By  this  increase  of  diseases^ 
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the  number  of  those  wbo  profess  to  cure  them  is  also 
increased  ;  and  the  increase  of  doctors,  again,  has  mul- 
tiplied diseases.  Old  ladies  have  been  supplanted  by 
young  gentlemen,  who  swarm  out  every  spring,  by 
thousands,  from  hives  placed  on  purpose,  in  the  towns 
and  cities.  So  many  practisers  not  being  able  to  earn 
a  liveiihood,  if  the  medical  art  remained  simple  as  be- 
fore, have  invented  new  remedies,  which,  with  the 
help  of  new  meats  and  drinks  taken  copiously,  are  every 
day  giving  birth  to  new  diseases,  or  new  appearances, 
which  warrant  the  giving  of  new  names.  And  from 
the  number  of  competitors,  as  well  as  from  the  number 
and  complexity  of  maladies,  it  has  become  so  hard  to 
succeed  in  practice,  that  I  hare  taken  compassion  upon 
young  candidates  for  medical  advancement,  and  deter- 
mined to  offer  them  the  lights  of  my  experience  touch- 
ing the  means  of  success. 

In  tour  training  for  the  profession,  do  not  trouble 
yourself  with  any  private  studies  before  you  attend  the 
lectures :  it  will  only  blunt  the  edge  of  your  curiosity 
in  listening  to  them,  and  take  away  their  great  charm, 
novelty.  Besides,  it  will  plant  errors  in  your  mind, 
which  the  professors  will  have  to  weed  out,  before  they 
can  make  their  own  true  notions  take  root.  Let  them 
have  you  as  a  blank  sheet,  upon  which  to  write  at 
once  the  soundest  and  purest  doctrines.  Do  not  even 
learn  the  meaning  of  any  technical  phrases  beforehand ; 
but  leave  them  as  knots  to  untie  for  your  amusement, 
as  the  lectures  go  on.  It  must  add  greatly  to  the  in- 
terest you  will  feel ;  and  it  will  require  your  attention 
to  be  intensely  fixed  upon  the  lecturer.  Should  these 
knots  prove  too  hard  to  untie,  that  is,  should  the 
terms  of  art  remain  unintelligible  to  you ;  comfort  your- 
self with  the  thought,  that  obscurity  is  a  part  of  the 
sublime:  and  feast  your  fancy  upon  the  depth  and 
grandeur  those  words  no  doubt  involve,  if  you  could 
but  understand  them. — Lectures  you  must  be  sure  to 
attend :  as  many  courses  as  may  suffice  to  get  you  a 
degree ;  because  the  name  of  a  degree  is  a  great  thing. 
It  will  make  you  seem  learned  and  wise,  though  you  be 
neither;  and  enable  you  to  look  down  with  scorn  upon 
those,  who,  by  the  mere  vulgar  dint  of  study,  experi- 
ence, kindness,  and  honesty,  are  winning  the  patronage 
and  wealth  that  rightfully  belong  to  none  but  the 
holders  of  diplomas. 

Never  dim  your  eyes  and  muddy  your  brain  by 
reading  many  authors.  A  medical  dictionary,  and  one 
or  two  books  that  quote  a  great  many  others,  will  fur- 
nish you  with  any  quantity  of  technical  phrases,  and 
with  the  names  of  so  many  authors,  that  you  may 
show  off  as  a  prodigy  of  learning  at  a  very  small  ex- 
pense of  money,  time,  labor,  or  brains. 

The  ways  of  showing  off  are  various.  In  conver- 
sation, deliver  yourself  in  long  sentences,  strung  toge- 
ther in  speeches  the  very  longest  that  your  hearers 
will  endure,  and  uttered  with  your  utmost  gravity, 
and  weightiest  emphasis.  Make  it  a  rule,  never  to  use 
a  word  of  one  or  two  syllables,  where  a  word  of  four, 
five,  or  six  can  be  pressed  into  the  service ;  and  always 
to  prefer  a  Greek,  or  at  least  a  Latin  term,  to  an  English 
one.  When  you  can  express  an  idea  by  one,  or  a 
dozen  words  at  your  option,  always  choose  the  dozen : 
for  this  will  make  your  discourse  flowing;  and  that 
large  class  of  men  with  whom  words  are  coin,  will 


think  it  rich.  Cite  books  and  authors  on  all  occasions : 
the  more  numerous  and  high-sounding,  the  better. 
Talk  of  them  so  familiarly,  that  the  world  may  think 
them  your  most  intimate  acquaintance;  as  London 
dandies  talk  of  lords  and  duchesses,  of  whom  they  know 
only  the  titles.*  Discuss  theories  boldly.  Compare 
Sydenham  with  Boerhaave :  question  Harvey's  claim 
to  the  honor  of  having  discovered  the  great  circulation  : 
balance  the  Buononian  system  with  Darwin's;  and 
blow  Broussais  sky  high,  as  a  fellow  who  would  reduce 
the  science  to  the  mere  art  of  starvation,  no  better  than 
Sangrado's  method  of  bleeding  and  hot  water.  How- 
ever poor  a  truism  you  utter,  nail  it  with  authority,  thus: 
'Culien  and  Brown  inform  us,  that  a  cold,  neglected,  is 
apt  either  to  affect  the  lungs,  or  to  settle  into  rheuma- 
tism.' So  have  I  heard  a  pretty  gentleman  say,  ''As 
Shakspeare  observes, '  this  is  a  very  fine  day.'  " 

Walk  with  a  slow  and  solemn  gait,  as  if  pressed  by 
a  weight  of  anxiety  for  numerous  patients.  Mount 
your  horse  often  ;  or  if  you  have  a  sulky,  it  will  be 
better ;  or  a  close  carriage,  best  of  all ;  and  ride  or 
drive  as  if  life  were  at  stake,  by  places  where  you  will 
certainly  be  seen ;  and  let  it  appear  that  you  are  going 
to  see  such  and  such  persons,  who  are  dangerously  ill. 
Contrive  now  and  then  to  have  yourself  called  out 
from  a  dining  party,  or  from  your  bed  at  midnight,  to 
visit  some  imaginary  patient ;  but  in  the  latter  case, 
be  sure  to  let  the  messenger  knock  at  your  door  loudly 
enough  to  wake  several  of  your  neighbors,  who  may 
hear  him  call  for  "  Doctor*'  such  a  one  I 

When  you  happen  at  length  to  have  a  real  patient, 
be  mysterious ;  speak  low ;  feel  his  pulse  with  your 
wisest  look ;  smell  the  handle  of  your  cane ;  and  give 
a  doubtful  prognostic  as  to  the  event  of  his  disease. 
Do  not  make  light  of  his  complaint,  however  trifling, 
or  groundless ;  if  it  be  only  a  finger  ache,  treat  it  se- 
riously :  examine— dress  it — give  physic — talk  learned- 
ly ;  and  you  will  be  certain  in  the  end  to  make  it  a 
serious  affair  sure  enough  to  him,  and  a  profitable  one 
to  yourself,  or  else,  if  all  your  endeavors  fail  to  aggra- 
vate it  into  a  case  of  danger  or  difficulty,  you  may 
gain  vast  credit  for  so  quick  and  easy  a  cure.    Humor 
the  appetites  of  your  patients;  despising  the  new. 
fangled  plan,  of  starving  out  sickness.     What  is  the 
surest  attendant  on  disease?  Weakness.     And  what   , 
is  the  opposite  of  weakness— the  attendant  and  sign  of 
health?  why,  strength.     And  what  gives  strength? 
Eating  and  drinking.    Therefore,  not  only  permit,  but 
encourage  your  patients  to  eat  and  drink  heartily ;  and 
if  that  produce  any  ill  effects,  do  you  counterwork  them 
by  physic    The  great  virtue  of  modern  improvements 
in  the  healing  art  is,  to  let  men  feast  on,  and  then  save 
them  from  the  ills  which  followed  feasting  in  times  of 
ignorance.     One  thing  is  certain:  if  this  is  not  the 
best  system  for  the  patient,  it  is  tlie  best  for  the  doctor. 

You  may  get  both  nanie  and  money,  by  playing  upon 
people's  imaginations.  About  one  half  of  every  disease 
is  either  quite  imaginary,  or  is  the  effect  of  imagination. 
Act  upon  this  hint,  and  you  may  generally  heighten  a 
malady  to  what  pitch  you  please,  nay  create  it  entire, 
by  feeding  the  patient's  fancy.  A  hypochondriac,  for 
instance,  or  a  dyspeptic,  will  believe  he  has  any  disease 
you  may  name  to  him  i  and  after  you  have  physicked 
him  to  your  satisfaction,  you  may  by  working  his  fancy 
«  Tide  the  Tale  of  a  Tab. 
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the  ocher  wmy,  often  enre  bim  Agaio ;  anless  you  have 
the  joke  too  far,  and  got  him  past  operating 
In  that  case,  3roa  haye  only  to  take  care  that  the 
vaiU  shall  know  H  was  the  obstinacy  of  his  disor- 
der, and  not  yovr  treatmeot,  that  kHIed  him.  I  would 
not  leeaayneiKi  thia  method  of  making  patients,  how- 
ever, aniess  they  be  scarce.  If  you  have  enough  on 
hand  withoat  it,  never  resort  to  such  an  expedient :  it 
if  wanton ;  and  conscience  ought  to  be  obeyed,  when 
not  at  Tariaace  with  interest 

In  OMHI  eaaea,  when  a  patient  dies  under  your  hands, 
you  may  say  that  you  were  sent  for  too  late.  Espe- 
ciai/y,  if  he  was  fint  in  the  care  of  another  doctor,  ne- 
ver bfl  to^find  aoQiething  in  his  treatment,  which  gave 
aiatal  tore  to  the  malady.  If  you  had  been  called  in 
asoaer  (yoa  ahould  say  or  insinuate)  you  could  have 
saved  the  patient. 

As  sooo  as  yoa  get  somewhat  ahead  in  your  profea- 
■oa,  loae  bo  occaeion  of  sneering  at  your  competitors ; 
shove  an,  ai  the  yoanger  ones,  just  entering  the  lists. 
Tmi  will  have  a  thousand  opportunities  of  giving  them 
•ly  eats^  and  jostles,  which  may  keep  them  down  for  a 
kagtime;  perhaps  till  you  be  rich,  and  ready  to  leave 
thestsce. 

Bf  fioOowiDg  these  precepts,  and  acting  in  their  spirit 
r  they  do  not  literally  apply,  you  cannot  help 
;luig^  and  rolling  in  wealth. 


CHAPTEBIL 
ADVICE  TO  NEWSPAPER  EDITORS. 

The  first  thing  to  be  thought  of  is,  what  are  the 
Sreat  ends  of  editing  a  newspaper?  Of  course,  you 
wjH  answer,  first,  to  strengthen  your  party,  and  se- 
coad,  10  laiae  and  enrich  yoursel£  Of  course,  too,  you 
win  not  let  the  world  know  these  to  be  your  aims. 
Thai,  as  any  simpleton  may  see,  would  baulk  them  at 
oaee.  No,  no.  Make  the  world  think,  that  tour 
conrrav  is  every  thing  with  you ;  that  your  party  is 
to  be  upheld  only  as  a  prop  to  your  country ;  and  that 
your  homble  aelf  is  nothing  in  your  eyes,  except  as  a 
worker  for  your  party's,  that  is  for  your  country's 
good.  For  yon  must  constantly  strive  to  impress  every 
one  with  the  idea,  that  your  party  and  your  emmiry  are 
thesame  thing. 

A  few  hinti^  towards  reaching  the  great  ends  which 
it  is  agreed  you  ahould  aim  at 

Print  as  many  fine  sentenees  as  poseiUe,  about  giving 
the  people  light,  and  about  virtue,  justice,  and  expan- 
■OB  of  Bund :  but  confine  yourself  to  generalities  on 
these  topka.  Do  not  devote  any  portion  of  your  paper 
RgalBrty  to  the  elucidation  of  such  truths  as  rsally 
cahige  or  refine  the  public  mind :  because,  in  propor- 
tion as  that  is  done,  the  public  will  become  less  and 
less  apt  to  allow  you  the  influence  which  it  is  my  de- 
eigB  to  shew  yon  how  to  obtain.  For  instance,  while 
ym  strenuously  aver  your  zeal  for  morality,  do  not 
scruple  to  support  as  a  candidate  for  office,  a  man 
a^oae  life  has  been  glaringly  immoral:  and  let  no 
paragraph  in  behalf  of  the  temperance  refonn  (as  it  is 
rafled),  or  any  other  such  stufi^  enter  your  columns. 
Indeed,  so  many  pivachera^  and  weak  people  influenced 
by  them,  have  enlisted  in  this  temperance  cause,  that 
it  deserves  only  a  sneer,  as  a  vulgar  fitnattcism.    At  all 


events,  a  sufficient  reason  why  you  should  discounts* 
nance  it  is,  that  a  cool-headed,  sober  people  are  the 
very  last  to  suit  your  purposes. 

There  is  one  sort  of  subjects,  alone,  that  should  fill 
any  large  space  in  your  journal ;  and  that  is  politics; 
I  mean,  party  politics.  What  Demosthenes  said  of 
action  in  speaking,  you  should  hold  with  regard  to 
politics :  make  it  the  first,  the  second,  and  the  third 
requisite— the  beginning,  the  middle,  and  the  end,  of 
your  newspaper.  But  do  not  attempt  to  take  in  the 
whole  field.  In  politics,  there  are  always  two  sides ; 
one  of  which  is  your's  and  your  party's,  or  the  ortho- 
dox side ;  the  other  is  your  adversaries',  or  the  wrong 
side.  For  ^ortkodoxtf^  signifies  'your  opinions;'  and 
*  Acroy' or 'Aeterodnry' signifies  'opinions  opposite  to 
yours,'  that  is,  *  wrong  opinions.'  Now,  let  your  journal 
shew  forth  the  merits  of  none  but'  the  orthodox  side. 
Hide  the  opposite  from  your  readers,  with  the  cara  of 
a  duenna.  Thus,  if  you  are  for  a  particular  measure, 
or  system  of  measures,  never  print  a  single  argument 
against  it :  if  you  are  against  it,  let  no  one  dream,  for 
you,  that  a  word  can  be  said  in  its  lavor.  If  you  are  a 
Clay-man,  a  Webster-man,  or  anybody's  man  (and 
somebody^s  man  you  must  be),  suppress  whatever  may 
raise  the  slightest  suspicion  that  your  favorite  has  a 
single  fault,  or  his  rival  a  single  virtue.  In  a  word, 
use  all  your  power  to  make  your  own  side  seem  bright, 
and  spotless ;  and  the  other  side,  black  as  pitch. 

When  yoa  wish  to  refute  something  which,  as  a 
whole,  is  too  hard  for  you,  never  copy  it  all  into  your 
columns;  but  only  the  most  vulnerable  passages. 
These,  thus  'torn  from  their  context,'  like  stragglera 
from  a  hostile  army,  you  may  demolish  with  perfeet 
ease.  In  this  way,  an  adversary  may  be  cut  up  in  the 
finest  style,  who,  if  you  let  him  come  fully  before  your 
readers,  may  give  you  no  small  trouble.  The  way 
some  editora  have,  of  spreading  out  in  their  own  papen 
whatever  they  mean  to  combat,  (under  the  romantic 
notion  of  shewing  their  readen  both  sides)  is  mero 
knight-errantry ;  giving  the  adversary  a  foothoM  within 
their  own  camp :  a  weakness  not  at  all  enjoined  by 
modem  chivalry. 

Able  speeches  and  essays  against  your  party,  require 
especial  caution;  because  there  is  danger  lest  your 
readen  chance  to  see  them,  and  imbibe  a  heresy  that 
cannot  be  driven  out.  Never  slight  such,  therofore, 
altogether ;  but  publish  what  may  seem  Iheir  purport ; 
only  so  abridged,  as  to  be  harmless  And  always  ac* 
company  your  abridgmeat  with  long  comments  of  your 
own  or  of  some  brother  partisan,  which,  in  iu  enfeebled 
state,  may  erash  it  entiroly ;  or  at  least  may  forestall 
the  reader's  mind  so  as  to  provent  its  efibet  upon  him. 
For  the  editors  romarks  are  always  first  read. 

Should  any  one  have  the  hardihood  to  send  you  for 
publication  an  essay  on  the  other  side,  do  not  flatly 
refuse ;  for  that  woukl  give  too  palpable  a  ground  for 
calling  you  unfair  and  illiberal:  but  contrive  to  be 
nradi  pressed  for  space  just  then ;  or  let  documents, 
or  essays  which  have  prior  elaims,  or  some  other  imagi- 
nable thmg,  crowd  out  the  intruder:  till  at  lengtli, 
either  he  will  tose  patienee  and  withdraw  his  piece  in 
diegust ;  or  the  niek  of  time  he  wrote  for,  will  have 
passed  away,  and  his  readen  (if  any)  will  wonder  what 
ails  that  fellow— 4o  be  opening  upon  a  cold  trail.  If 
yon  can  find  no  exeoae  for  delay,  or  if  delay  have  not 
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the  desired  effect,  smother  the  piece  by  putting  it  in 
some  obscare  part  of  your  sheet,  where  not  one  eye  in 
ten,  of  your  readers,  eVer  fixes.  Or  hold  it  back  at 
any  rate  until  you  can  write  and  publish  a  refutation, 
or  what  you  may  swear  is  one :  thus,  like  a  wise  doctor, 
making  the  antidote  go  with  the  poison.  But  which- 
ever course  you  take,  protest  loudly  your  Ioto  for  the 
liberty  of  the  press,  and  for  free  discussion :  and  glorify 
your  own  liberality,  in  publishing  a  piece  against  your- 
self. 

There  are  two  other  ways  of  crippling  such  an  ad- 
versary. One  is,  to  misprint  him ;  so  that  the  best 
passages  may  lose  their  point  and  force,  by  having  their 
chief  words  turned  into  others  of  either  no  meaning, 
or  a  wrong  one.  The  other  is,  to  leave  out  any  pas- 
sage, even  a  whole  paragraph  or  more,  tltat  galls  you 
or  your  side  very  severely.  By  this  method,  many  a 
home  thrust  has  fitllen  to  the  ground :  and  by  the 
former,  pithy  sentences  have  become  such  nonsense, 
that  readers  would  turn  from  them  with  contempt,  and 
the  author  sicken  at  the  silly  figure  he  made. 

You  may  gel  a  great  name  for  candor,  at  a  cheap 
rate,  by  sometimes  owning  yourself  in  the  wrong, 
about  some  trifle ;  or  even  about  a  point  of  consequence, 
when  you  see  your  mistake  or  falsehood  on  the  verge 
of  exposure.  One  such  confession  will  gain  you  a 
credit,  uppn  which  you  may  pass  off  a  hundred  distort 
tions  or  concealments  of  truth. 

By  such  means,  all  who  read  no  paper  but  yours, 
will  in  time  come  to  regard  you  as  in&Ilibl&  Among 
them,  all  heresy  will  bo  rooted  out :  and  if  all  other 
presses  would  iict  with  you,  orthodoxy  would  com> 
pletely  triumph.  But  as  this  is  not  yet  to  be  hoped 
for,  you  may  rest  content  with  two,  great  benefits,  sure 
to  result  from  the  plan  here  recommended.  First,  your 
party,  seeing  no  merits  in  any  other  creed,  or  editor, 
will  keep  true  to  its  creed,  and  to  yoo ;  nay,  perhaps  will 
vanquish  its  adversary:  and  secondly,  both  parties, 
unable  to  discern  any  reason  for  each  other's  opinions^ 
will  be  animated  to  that  patriotic  readiness  to  tear  one 
another  in  pieces,  which  is  so.  advantageous  to  the 
community,  and  especially  to  party  leaders  and  trum- 
peters. 

It  is  thus,  that  in  certain  parts  of  the  world,  particu- 
lar opinions  have  reigned  supreme.  It  was  thus,  that 
in  some  states  of  this  Union,  the  tariff  at  one  time  so 
signally  triumphed.  It  is  thus,  that  among  certain 
sets  of  people  at  this  day,  notions,  of  which  the  truth 
is  very  questionable,  are  held  as  axioms.  Their  news- 
papers and  other  oracles^  watchfully  exclude  everything 
that  may  excite  a  doubt  as  to  those  notions.  It  was 
thus  that  Europe  was  lulled  for  centuries  in  the  arms  of 
the  Holy  Catholic  &ith,  whose  doctors,  by  wisely  lock- 
ing up  the  Bible  from  their  flocks,  and  by  those  per- 
suasive argumentfl^  the  rack  and  the  stake,  effectually 
banished  all  heresy,  till  the  rebel,  Martin  Luther, 
shewed  mankind  the  other  side  of  the  question.  And 
it  is  by  kindred  means,  Chat  now,  in  Turkey  and  Rus- 
sia, eighty  millions  of  people  are  made  to  repose  in  the 
quiet  belief,  that  the  Sulun  and  the  Csar  have  a  divine 
right  to  cut  off  as  many  heads  as  may  suit  their  royal 
pleasure.  It  would  be  Utopian  perhaps,  to  hope  that 
in  our  time  at  least  equal  harmony  can  be  produced  in 
this  country ;  but  no  doubt  a  great  deal  may  be  done 
by  faithfully  observing  the  foregoing  counsel     Each 


editor  may  secure  a  Turkish  unanimity,  a  cathoUc  be- 
lief in  his  own  infallibility,  amongst  his  readers ;  which, 
by  proper  co-operation,  may  be  extended  to  those  of 
all  the  kindred  presses;  that  is,  to  hal^  or  more,  of  the 
ooDununity.  And,  that  progress  being  made,  why  may 
we  not  hope,  in  less  than  a  century,  to  see  orthodoxy 
universal? 


THE  RICHMOND  LYCEUM,  AND  ITS 

JOURNAL. 

An  Association  in  this  city,  bearing  the  name  of  the 
"Richmond  Lyceum,"  formed  with  a  view  to  the  iai« 
provement  of  its  members  and  the  encouragement  of 
literary  taste  and  scientific  knowledge,  will  soon  com- 
mence the  publication  of  a  monthly  magazine,  to  be 
called  **Tiu  Jouenal  or  the  Richmono  Ltcbdm  ;"  at 
the  moderate  price  of  one  dollar  and  a  half  per  annum. 

The  resemblance  of  character  and  objects,  between 
this  association  and  the  Franklin  Institute  of  Philadel- 
phia, it  may  be  hoped,  will  exist  also  between  the  pro- 
proposed  magazine,  and  the  justly  esteemed  '  Journal 
of  the  Franklin  Institute.'  That  Institute  and  iu 
journal,  we  believe,  by  diffusing  useful  knowledge  in 
popular  forms,  have  done  and  are  doing  an  amount  of 
good  scarcely  surpassed  by  any  other  kindred  enter- 
prise in  the  world.  May  they  be  successfully  emu- 
lated, by  the  young  institution  in  Richmond  *  A  fuller 
notice  will  be  taken  of  the  latter,  hereafter. 


NEGLECT  OF  TIME. 

BT  J.  G.  BRENT. 

The  clock  is  to  the  eye 
What  reason  -s  to  the  soul ; 

Yet  moments  hasten  by, 
And  man  heeds  not  tiicir  roll : 

In  dreams' forgets  the  honr 
Which  silently  goes  on, 

Until  'tis  past  his  pow'r 
To  call  back  what  is  gone. 

In  vain  the  clock  doth  sound 
Its  warnings  on  the  ear  i 

In  folly's  meshes  bound. 
He  has  not  time  to  hear. 

Though  reason  points  the  way. 
And  profit  may  await, 

He  learns  not  to  obey. 
Until  it  is  too  late. 

He  seems  to  pass  through  life, 

As  if  it  had  no  close, 
As  if  it  were  not  rife 

With  vanity  and  woes. 

He  marks  with  heedless  eye 
The  hours  receding  fast. 

Till  time  for  him  must  die. 
And  hope  depart  at  last. 
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LORD  BACON.* 

PART  I. 

HIS   LIFE,   AND  CHARACTER. 

Binb— •dttc«tioii-~fath«r*fl  deadi—hto  oncle,  Lord  BiirMgh, 
and  cooflin,  Robert  CocU— their  jealousy— bis  law-studies—Uis* 
appoiaUBeDi*— flgwe  in  Parliameat— bis  ptirioUstn  rebuked— 
abject  arihmteeioii — friendship  and  f eoerosity  of  Essex— Bacon*8 
laBay»-IUI  of  Beeex,  ud  Becoii>e  ingradtode-deatb  of  Qveea 
lUiabert  ■rcMstua  of Jaaee  I^-hie cbMaeisi^BoeoB**  kalght- 
hoed  eadaarriafo— BaooD  aad  Waller  coapaxed— successive 
prooBocJooe— his  treatiee  oo  the  "  AdraDcement  of  Learning"— 
ether  works— his  oppreeslon  of  Peacbam— Cokeys  manly  resist* 
anee — Baceo*a  patron,  yilliers,  Duke  of  Buckinghsm— Baeon 
>-Lord  Keeper,— aad  Lord  Chancelior— his 


-poidon— Bteraiy  pursuits— death. 

Feavcis  Bacon,  the  youngest  son  of  Sir  Nidholas 
Bacon,  was  born  at  York  Honse,  his  father's  residence 
in  the  Strand,  on  the  88d  of  January,  1561.  His  health 
was  Teiy  delicate,  and  to  this  circumstance  may  be 
partly  atiriboted  that  gravity  of  carriage,  and  that  love 
of  sedantary  pursuits,  which  distinguished  him  from 
ether  boys.  Every  body  knows  how  much  his  prema- 
ture readiness  of  wit,  and  sobriety  of  deportment, 
amused  the  Ctueen ;  and  how  she  used  to  call  him  her 
ymmg  l.ord  Keeper.  We  are  told  that  while  still  a 
mere  child,  he  stole  away  from  his  playfellows  to  a  vault 
in  8l  James^  fields^  for  the  purpose  of  investigating 
ibe  caose  of  a  singular  echo  which  he  had  observed 
ihere.  It  is  eertain  that,  at  only  twelve,  he  busied 
hiaisslf  with  very  ingenious  speculations  on  the  art  of 
legerderaain,— a  subject  which,  as  Professor  Dogald 
Stewart  has  most  justly  observed,  merits  much  more 
atteaiioD  from  philosophers  than  it  has  ever  received. 
These  are  trifloi  But  the  eminence  which  Baeon  af- 
terwards attained  renders  them  interesting. 

In  the  thirteenth  year  of  his  age,  he  was  entered  at 

*The  JSdhUmrg  RetUm  for  July  contains  an  article  of  great 
Isagth,  boilar  greater  ability,  upon  Basil  Montagues  ▼oluminous 
edidoQ  of  Baeon^s  works,  and  history  of  bis  life.  The  article 
so  lecoM  with  interesting  facts,  and  contahui  what  we  take  to  be 
ee  j«st  a  fiew  of  Bacon's  character,  and  so  dear  as  well  as  just 
an  cxpoaUoaorUe  phUooophy,  that  we  eaaaoc  fbrfoear  enabliag 
aU  mm  nsiiii  le  Shan  the  pleaeiiro  and  beneflt  derirable  ftoaa 
%hm  perasaL  To  this  end,  we  call  those  paragraphs  and  pages 
which  are  neccteary  to  present  an  unbroken  thread  of  narrative 
or  of  disquJsttMMi,  and  print  them  continuously ;  orokiing  Iktls, 
hoaidBs  the  renewef*a  dIaciiasionB  with  Mr.  Montagu,  of  eoaie 
potacsoa  which  that  genltomaa,  with  the anihri>le  though  too 
csamaa  weakness  of  biographeie,  is  a  nere  apologist  Ibr  his 
hwa.  The  portione  thus  culled,  we  arrange  in  three  divisions, 
wtt  a  table  of  contents  to  each ;  the  first  containing  the  Re^ 
vi»wer*e  sketch  of  Lord  Bacon^s  life  and  character,  and  the 
eter  two  a  view  of  his  pbiloaophy— and  a  irkiisphant  contrast 
af  ks  wasfol  ains,  with  the  sounding  enpiinese  of  that  taught  by 
lbs  andeat  pUloeophers.  We  give  translations  of  the  passages 
la  fwaiga  toogoea ;  hoping  that  unlearned  as  well  as  learned 
Tsiiurs,  will  be  asiacted  by  this  masterly  perfbnaance.  And 
we  have  triad  ao  to  oionld  the  eeveiai  parts  ft>ffachsr,  and  give  h 
ae  Bseh  the  appearaaea  of  a  eondsient  whole,  that  no  OQO  might 
s^peae  It  lo  be  other  than  an  original  and  Independent  Ufe  of 
Baom,  and  aecoont  of  his  works,  but  for  this  dedaration  to  the 


9o  feeder  will  ftnleh  this  article,  exhibiting  the  amazing  In- 
aad  ereak  (aol  bad)  heart  of  the  wonderful  man  It  com* 
refaidlag  aalkeraUy  irae^  that  Una  which 
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Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  It  has  often  been  said 
that  Baoon,  while  still  at  college,  planned  that  great  in- 
Ullectual  revohition  with  which  his  name  is  inseparably 
connected.  The  evidence  on  this  subject,  however,  is 
hardly  sufficient  to  prove  what  is  in  itself  so  improbable^ 
as  that  any  definiu  scheme  of  that  kind  should  have 
been  so  early  formed,  even  by  so  powerful  and  active  a 
mind*  But  it  is  certain,  that  after  a  residence  of  three 
years  at  Cambridge,  Bacon  departed,  carrying  with 
him  a  profound  contempt  for  the  course  of  study  pur- 
sued there;  a  fixed  conviction  that  the  system  of  acade* 
mie  education  in  England  was  radically  vicious;  a  just 
ssom  for  the  trifles  on  which  the  followers  of  Aristotle 
had  wasted  their  powers,  and  no  great  reverence  for 
Aristotle  himself. 

In  his  sixteenth  year,  he  visited  Paris,  and  rsskled 
there  for  some  time,  under  the  care  of  Sir  Amias  Paulet, 
Elisabeths  minister  at  the  French  court,  and  one  of  the 
nbleat  SAd  most  upright  of  the  sntny  valuable  servants 
whom  she  employed.  France  was  at  that  time  in  a 
deplorable  state  of  agitation.  The  Huguenots  and  the 
Catholics  were  mustering  all  their  forces  for  the  fiercest 
and  most  protracted  of  their  many  atruggles :  while  the 
Prioee,  whoee  duty  it  was  to  protect  and  to  restmin 
both,  had  by  his  vices  and  follies  degraded  himself  so 
deeply  that  he  had  no  authority  over  either.  Bacon, 
however,  made  a  tour  through  several  provinces,  and 
appears  to  have  passed  some  time  at  Poitiers.  We 
have  abundant  proof  that  during  his  stay  on  the  Conti- 
nent he  did  not  neglect  literary  and  scientific  pursuits. 
But  his  attention  seeins  to  have  been  chiefly  directed  to 
statistics  and  diplomacy.  It  was  at  this  time  that  he 
wrote  those  Notes  on  the  State  of  Europe  which  are 
printed  in  his  works.  He  studied  the  principles  of  the 
art  of  deciphering  with  great  interest ;  and  invented 
one  cipher  so  ingenious  that,  many  years  later,  he 
thought  it  deserving  of  a  place  in  the  Dt  AugmenUs, 
In  February,  1580,  while  engaged  in  these  pursuits,  he 
received  intelligence  of  the  almost  sudden  death  of  his 
father,  and  instantly  returned  to  England. 

His  prospects  were  greatly  overcast  by  this  event. 
He  was  most  desirous  to  obtain  a  provision  which 
might  enable  him  to  devote  himself  to  literature  and 
politics.  He  applied  to  the  Government,  and  it  seems 
stiangv  that  he  ahoaM  have  applied  in  vain.  His 
wishes  were  moderate.  His  hereditary  claints  on  the 
administration  were  great.  He  bad  himself  been  fa« 
vorably  noticed  by  the  Clueeo.  His  uncle  was  Prims 
Minister.  His  own  talents  were  such  as  any  minister 
might  have  been  eager  to  enlist  in  the  public  service. 
But  his  solicitations  were  unsuccessful.  The  truth  is, 
that  the  Cecils  disliked  him,  and  did  all  that  they  could 
decently  do  to  keep  him  down.  It  has  never  been  al- 
leged that  Bacon  bad  done  anything  to  merit  this  dia* 
like ;  nor  is  it  at  all  probable  that  a  man  whose  temper 
was  naturally  mild,  whose  manners  were  courteous, 
who,  through  life,  nursed  his  foftunes  with  the  utnraet 
care,  and  who  was  fearful  even  to  a  fault,  of  offending 
the  powerftil— would  have  given  any  just  cause  of  dis- 
pleasure to  a  kinsman  who  had  the  means  of  rendering 
him  essential  service,  and  of  doing  him  irreparable  in- 
jury. The  real  explanation,  we  have  no  doubt,  is  this : 
Robert  Cecil,  tbe  Treasurer's  second  son,  was  younger 
by  a  few  months  than  Baoon.  He  had  been  educated 
with  the  utinost  cars ;  had  been  initiated,  while  still « 
Vol..  IV.— 2 
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boy,  in  the  mysteries  of  diplomacy  and  court-intrigue ; 
and  was  just  at  this  time  about  to  be  produced  on  the 
stage  of  public  life.  The  wish  nearest  to  Burleigh's 
heart  was  that  his  own  greatness  might  descend  to  this 
favorite  child.  But  even  Burleigh's  fatherly  partiality 
could  hardly  prevent  him  from  perceiving  that  Robert, 
with  all  his  abilities  and  acquirements,  was  no  match 
for  his  cousin  Franeis.  That  Bacon  himself  attributed 
the  conduct  of  his  relatives  to  jealousy  ot  his  superior 
talents,  we  have  not  the  smallest  doubt  In  a  letter, 
written  many  years  after  to  Villiers,  he  expresses  him- 
self thus: — ^"Countenance,  encourage,  and  advance 
able  men  in  all  kinds,  degrees,  and  professions.  For  in 
the  time  of  the  Cecils,  the  father  and  the  Bmif  able  men 
were  by  design  and  of  purpose  suppressed." 

Whatever  Burleigh's  motives  might  be,  bia  purpose 
was  unalterable.  The  supplications  which  Francis 
addressed  to  his  uncle  and  aunt  were  earnest,  humble, 
and  almost  servile.  He  was  the  most  promising  and 
accomplished  young  man  of  his  time.  His  father  had 
been  the  brother-in-law,  the  most  useful  colleague,  the 
nearest  friend  of  the  minister.  But  all  this  availed  poor 
Francis  nothing.  He  was  forced,  much  against  bis  will, 
to  betake  himself  to  the  study  of  the  law.  He  was  ad* 
mitted  at  Gray's  Inn,  and,  during  some  years,  he 
labored  there  in  obscurity. 

What  the  extent  of  his  legal  attainments  may  have 
been,  it  is  difficult  to  say.  It  was  not  hard  for  a  man  of 
his  powers  to  acquire  that  very  moderate  portion  of 
technical  knowledge  which,  when  joined  to  quidcness, 
tact,  wit,  ingenuity,  eloquence,  and  knowledge  of  the 
world,  is  sufficient  to  raise  an  advocate  to  the  highest 
professional  eminence.  The  general  opinion  appears 
to  have  been  that  which  was  on  one  occasion  expressed 
by  Elizabeth.  **  Bacon,"  said  she,  "  hath  a  great  wit 
and  much  learning ;  but  in  law  sheweth  to  the  utter- 
most of  hia  knowledge,  and  is  not  deep."  The  Cecils, 
we  suspect,  did  their  best  to  spread  this  opinion  by 
whispers  and  insinuations.  Coke  openly  proclaimed  it 
with  that  rancorous  insolence  which  was  habitual  .to 
him.  No  reports  are  more  readily  believed  than  those 
which  disparage  genius  and  soothe  the  envy  of  con- 
scious mediocrity.  It  must  have  been  inexpressibly 
consoling  to  a  stupid  sergeant,*— the  forerunner  of  him 
who,  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  later,  ''shook  bis  head 
at  Murray  as  a  wit,"— to  know  (hat  the  most  profound 
thinker,  and  the  most  accomplished  orator  of  the  age, 
was  very  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  law  touching 
hastard  eignS  and  mulier  puimi,  and  confounded  the 
right  of  free  fishery  with  that  of  common  piscary. 

It  is  certam  that  no  man  in  that  age,  or  indeed  during 
the  century  and  a  half  which  followed,  was  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  philosophy  of  law.  His  technical 
knowledge  was  quite  sufficient,  with  the  help  of  his  ad- 
mirable talents,  and  his  insinuating  address,  to  procure 
clients.  He  rose  very  rapidly  into  business,  and  soon 
entertained  hopes  of  being  called  within  the  bar.  He 
applied  to  Lord  Burlet^  for  that  purpose,  but  received 
a  testy  refusal.  Of  the  grounds  of  that  refusal  we  can 
in  some  measure  judge  by  Bacon's  answer,  which  is 
still  extant  It  seems  that  the  old  Lord,  whose  temper, 
age  and  gout  had  by  no  means  altered  for  the  better, 
and  who  omitted  no  opportunity  of  marking  his  dislike 
of  the  showy,  quick-witted  young  men  of  the  rising 
feneration,  took  this  opportunity  to  read  Francis  «  very 


sharp  lecture  on  his  vanity,  and  want  of  respect  for  his 
betters.  Francis  returned  a  most  submissive  reply, 
thanked  the  Treasurer  for  the  admonition,  and  pro- 
mised to  profit  by  it  Strangers  meanwhile  were  less 
unjust  to  the  young  barrister  than  hia  nearest  kinsmen 
had  been.  In  his  twenty-sixth  year  he  became  a  bench- 
er of  his  Inn ;  and  two  years  later  he  was  appointed 
Lent  reader.  At  length,  in  1590,  he  obtained  for  the 
first  time  some  show  of  favor  from  the  Court  He  was 
sworn  in  Clueen's  Counsel  extraordinary.  But  this 
mark  of  honor  was  not  aceompanied  by  any  pecuniary 
emolument  He  continued,  therefore,  to  sdidt  his 
powerful  relatives  for  some  provision  which  might 
enable  him  to  live  without  drudging  at  his  profession. 
He  bore  with  a  patience  and  serenity  which,  we  fear, 
bordered  on  meanness,  the  morose  humors  of  his  iiBcl«f 
and  the  sneering  reflections  which  his  cousin  east  on 
speculative  men,  lost  in  philosophical  dreams,  and  too 
wise  to  be  capable  of  transacting  public  business.  At 
length  the  Cecils  were  generous  enough  to  procure  for 
him  the  reversion  of  the  Registrarship  of  the  Star 
Chamber.  This  was  a  lucrative  place,  but  as  many 
years  elapsed  before  it  fell  in,  he  was  still  under  the 
necessity  of  laboring  for  his  daily  bread. 

In  the  Parliament  which  was  called  in  1593  he  sat  as 
member  for  the  county  of  Middlesex,  and  soon  Attained 
eminence  as  a  debater.  It  is  easy  to  perceive  from  the 
scanty  remains  of  his  oratory,  that  the  same  compact- 
ness of  expression  and  richness  of  fancy  which  appear 
in  his  writings  characterized  his  speeches ;  and  that  his 
extensive  acquaintance  with  literature  and  history  ena- 
bled him  to  entertain  his  audience  with  a  vast  variety 
of  illustrations  and  allusions  which  were  generally 
happy  and  apposite,  but  which  were  probably  not  least 
pleasing  to  the  taste  of  that  age  when  they  were  such 
as  would  now  be  thought  childish  or  pedantic  It  is 
evident  also  that  he  was,  as  indeed  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, perfectly  free  from  those  fauU^s  which  are  gene- 
rally found  in  an  advocate  who,  after  having  risen  to 
eminence  at  the  bar,  enters  the  House  of  Commons ; 
that  it  was  his  habit  to  deal  with  every  great  question, 
not  in  small  detached  portions,  but  as  a  wjiole ;  that  he 
refined  little,  and  that  his  reasonings  were  those  of  a 
capacious  rather  than  a  subtk  mind.  Ben  Jonson,  a 
most  unexceptionable  judge,  has  described  his  eloquence 
in  words,  which,  though  oflen  quoted,  will  bear  to  be 
quoted  again.  "  There  happened  in  my  time  one  noble 
speaker  who  was  full  of  gravity  in  his  speaking.  His 
language,  where  he  could  spare  or  pass  by  a  jest,  was 
nobly  censorious.  No  man  ever  spoke  more  neatly, 
more  pressly,  more  weightily,  or  sufifered  less  empti- 
ness, less  idleness,  in  what  he  uttered.  No  member  of 
his  apeeeh  but  consisted  of  his  own  graces.  His  hearers 
could  not  cough  or  look  aside  from  him  without  loss. 
He  commanded  where  he  spoke,  and  bad  his  judges 
angry  and  pleased  at  his  devotion.  No  man  had  their 
afieaionfi  more  in  his  power.  The  fear  of  every  maa 
that  heard  him  was  lest  he  should  make  an  end." 
From  the  mention  which  is  made  of  judges,  k  would 
seem  that  Jonson  had  heard  Bacon  only  at  the  bar. 
Indeed  we  imagine  that  the  House  of  Comnoons  was 
then  almost  inaccessible  to  strangers.  It  is  not  pro- 
bable that  a  man  of  Bacon's  niee  observation  would 
speak  in  Parliament  exactly  as  he  spoke  in  the  Court 
of  King's  Bench*    Bui  the  graceaof  odaimer  and  lan« 
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to  ft  greai  ezteai,  ha?^  been  oomraon  be- 
tvces  liie  QjMen'a  Coqiim]  and  the  Knight  of  the 
Skin. 

Baeon  tried  to  pky  a  Tery  difficult  game  ia  politioa. 
He  wiabed  to  be  at  once  a  faTorite  at  Covrt  and  popu- 
lar with  tbe  nraititode.  If  any  man  oouid  have  auc- 
eccded  in  thia  attempt,  a  man  of  talenta  so  rare,  of  judg- 
■Mot  80  prenoaturely  lipe,  of  temper  so  calm,  and  of 
aaaaeia  ao  plauaible,  might  have  been  expected  to  bug- 
eeed.  Nor  indeed  did  he  wholly  laiL  Onoe,  however, 
be  iadaiged  in  a  buret  of  patriotism  whieh  coat  him  a 
loag  aad  bitter  Temorae^  and  which  he  ncTer  yentnred 
to  r^eat.  The  Ck>art  asked  for  laige  subsidies,  and 
tor  nptbdy  paymenL  The  remains  of  Baoon'a  apeech 
faraathe  all  the  aplrit  of  the  Long  Parliament.  <<  The 
I  he,  *'mast  sell  their  plale,  and  the 
their  brass  pots,  ere  this  will  be  paid ;  and  for 
ns,  ve  are  here  to  search  the  wounds  of  the  realm,  and 
ast  to  skin  tbem  over.  The  dangers  are  these.  First, 
we  dmU  breed  diaoontent  and  endanger  her  Majesty's 
asfely,  which  must  consist  more  in  the  lore  of  the  peo- 
ple than  their  wealth.  Secondly,  this  being  granted  in 
this  aorty  other  princes  hereafker  will  look  for  the  like; 
so  that  we  shall  put  an  evil  precedent  on  ourselTca  and 
an  our  poaterity  ;  and  in  histories,  it  is  to  be  obserred, 
ef  all  nations  tbe  English  are  not  to  be  subject,  basst  or 
tasahle.**  The  dueen  and  her  roinisiers  resented  this 
ootbrsak  of  public  spirit  in  the  highest  manner.  In- 
deed, many  an  boneat  member  of  the  House  of  Com- 
nioBa  had,  for  a  much  smaller  matter,  been  sent  to  the 
Tewer  by  the  prond  and  hoUhlooded  Tudors*  The 
ysang  patriot  oondeaeended  to  make  the  most  abject 
apokgieflk  He  adjured  the  Lord  Treasurer  to  ahow 
aosne  &Tor  to  his  poor  servant  and  ally.  He  bemoaned 
hiamJfto  the  Lord  Keeper,  in  a  letter  which  may  keep 
m  countenance  the  most  unmanly  of  tbe  epistles  which 
<Xeem  wrote  during  hia  baniahment.  The  lesson  was 
not  thrown  away.    Bacon  never  offended  in  the  same 

He  waa  now  aatiafied  that  he  had  little  to  hope  from 
die  patronage  of  those  powerftil  kinsmen  whom  he  had 
apiieiied  during  twelve  yeara  with  such  meek  perti- 
nacity ;  and  be  began  to  look  towards  a  different  quuN 
icr.  Among  the  courtiers  of  Elizabeth,  had  lately 
appeared  a  new  fevorite,— young,  noble,  wealthy,  at- 
eompKshed,  doquent,  brave,  generous,  aspiring,— a 
fiivorite  who  had  obtahoed  from  the  grey-headed  queen 
such  mailn  ef  regard  as  she  had  scarce  vouchsafed  lo 
Leicester  in  the  season  of  the  passions ;  who  was  at 
once  the  ornament  of  the  palace  and  the  idol  of  the  dty ; 
who  wee  the  common  patron  of  men  of  letters  and  of 
BWB  of  the  sword ;  who  was  the  common  refuge  of  the 
psfescnted  Catholic  and  of  the  perseented  Puritan. 
The  calm  prudence  which  had  enabled  Burleigh  to 
ahape  hia  course  throi^  so  many  dangers,  and  the  vast 
evperienee  which  he  had  acquired  in  dealing  with  two 
generaliooa  of  coUeagnes  and  rivals,  seemed  scarcely 
siiflifienf  to  support  him  in  this  new  competition ;  and 
Bobert  Cedl  sickened  with  lear  and  envy  as  he  con- 
templated the  rising  fame  and  influence  of  Essex. 

NothiBg  in  the  political  conduct  of  Essex  entitles  him 
to  esteem ;  aad  the  pity  with  which  we  regard  his 
early  and  terrible  end,  is  diminished  by  the  eonskkra- 
lion,  that  he  put  to  haxard  the  livea  and  fortunes  of  his 
friaod%  and  endeavorad  to  throw  the 


whole  country  into  confusion  for  objects  purely  per- 
sonal. Still,  it  is  impoasible  not  to  be  deeply  interested 
for  a  man  ao  brave,  high  spirited,  and  generous  ;*— for  a 
man  who,  while  be  conducted  himself  towards  his 
sovereign  with  a  boldness  such  as  was  then  found  in  no 
other  subject,  eonduetad  himself  towards  his  dependants 
with  a  delicacy  such  as  haa  rarely  been  found  in  any 
other  patron.  Unlike  tbe  vulgar  herd  of  benefactors,  he 
desired  to  inspire,  not  gratitude^  but  afiectioo.  He 
tried  to  make  those  whom  he  befriended  feel  towards 
him  aa  towards  an  equal.  His  mind,  ardent,  suscep- 
tible, naturally  disposed  to  admiration  of  all  that  is 
great  and  beautiful,  was  fascinated  by  the  genius  and 
the  accomplishments  of  Bacon.  A  close  friendship  was 
soon  formed  between  them, — a  friendship  destined  to 
have  a  dark,  a  mournful,  a  ahameful  end. 

In  1594  the  officeof  Atterney-Gkneral  became  vasant. 
and  Bacon  hoped  to  obtain  it  Essex  made  his  friend^s 
cause  his  own, — sued,  expostulated,  promised,  threat- 
ened,—but  all  in  vain.  It  is  probable  that  the  dislike 
felt  by  the  Cecils  for  Bacon  had  been  increased  by  the 
connexion  which. he  had  lately  formed  with  the  EarL 
Robert  was  then  on  the  point  of  being  made  Secretary  of 
State.  Ha  happened  one  day  to  be  in  the  same  coach 
with  Essex,  and  a  remarkable  conversation  took  place 
between  them.  "My  Lord,"  said  Sir  Robert,  '*the 
dueen  has  determined  to  appoint  an  Attorney-General 
without  more  delay.  I  pray  your  Lordship  to  let  me 
know  whom  you  will  iavor."  "I  wonder  at  your 
question," replied  the. Earl.  *' You  cannot  but  know 
that  resolutely,  against  all  the  world,  I  stand  for  your 
cousin,  Francis  Bacon^''  "Qood  Lordi"  cried  Cecil, 
unable  to  bridle  his  temper,  *'  I  wonder  your  Liordship 
should  spend  your  strength  on  so  unlikely  a  matter.  Can 
you  name  one  precedent  of  so  raw  a  youth  promoted  to 
aa  great  a  place  V*  This  objection  came  with  a  singularly 
bed  grace  from  a  man  who,  though  younger  than  Bacon, 
was  in  daily  expectation  of  being  made  Secretary  of 
StatOi  The  bk>t  was  too  obvious  to  be  missed  by  Essex, 
who  seldom  forebore  to  speak  his  mind.  "  I  have  made  no 
aearch,"  said  he,  "for  precedenUof  young  men  who 
have  filled  the  office  of  Attorney-General ;  but  I  could 
name  to  you.  Sir  Robert,  a  man  younger  than  Francis, 
less  learned,  and  equally  inexperiened,  who  is  suing 
and  striving  with  all  his  might  for  an  office  of  far 
greater  weight."  Sir  Robert  had  nothing  to  say  but 
that  he  thought  hia  own  abilities  equal  to  the  place 
which  he  hoped  to  obtain ;  and  that  his  father's  long 
services  deserved  such  a  mark  of  gratitude  from  the 
Ctueen,— 4a  if  his  abilities  were  comparable  to  his  con* 
sin's,  or  as  if  Sir  Nicholas  Baoon  had  done  no  8er?ioB  to 
the  State.  Cecil  then  hinted  that  if  Baoon  would  be  sa- 
tiafied  with  the  Solicitorship,  that  might  be  of  easier 
digestion  to  the  Cloeen.  *'  Digest  me  no  digestions," 
said  tbe  generous  and  ardent  Eari.  *'  The  Attorney- 
ship for  Francis  is  that  I  must  have ;  and  in  that  I  will 
spend  all  my  power,  might,  authority,  and  amity;  and 
with  tooth  and  nail  procure  the  same  for  him  against 
whomsoever;  and  whosoever  getteth  this  office  out  of 
my  hands  for  any  other,  before  he  ba?e  it,  it  shall  cost 
him  the  coming  by.  And  this  be  you  assured  of.  Sir 
Robert,  for  now  I  fully  declare  myself;  and  for  my 
own  part.  Sir  Robert,  I  think  strange  both  of  my  Lord 
Treasurer  and  you,  that  can  have  tbe  mind  to  seek  the 
preference  of  a  stranger  before  so  near  a  kinsman ;  for 
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if  you  weigh  in  a  balance  the  parts  every  way  of  his 
competitor  and  him,  only  ezceptinf:  five  poor  yean  of 
admitting  to  a  house  of  court  before  Franeia,  you  ahall 
find  in  all  other  respects  whatsoeTer  no  eompariaon  b»> 
tween  them." 

When  the  office  of  Attorney-Oeneral  was  filled  up, 
the  Earl  pressed  the  Clueen  to  make  Bacon  Solicitor- 
General,  and,  on  this  occasion,  the  old  Lord  Treasurer 
professed  himself  not  unfavorable  to  his  nephew's  pre- 
tensions. But  after  a  contest. which  lasted  more  tjian 
a  year  and  a  half,  and  in  which  Eases,  to  ate  his  own 
words,  '*  spent  all  his  power,  might,  authority,  and 
amity,"  the  plaee  was  given  to  another*  Essex  felt  this 
disappoinlment  keenly,  but  found  consolation  in  the 
most  munificent  and  delicate  liberality.  He  presented 
Bacon  with  an  estate,  worth  near  two  thousand  pounds, 
situated  at  Twickenham;  and  this,  as  Bacon  owned 
many  years  after,  "with  so  kind  and  noble  dreumstan- 
ces,  as  the  manner  was  worth  more  than  the  matter." 

It  was  soon  after  these  events  that  Bacon  first  ap- 
peared before  the  public  as  a  writer.  Early  in  1597  be 
published  a  small  volume  of  Essays,  which  was  after- 
wards enlarged,  by  successive  editions,  to  many  times 
its  original  bulk.  This  little  work  was,  as  it  weil  de- 
served to  be,  exceedingly  popular.  It  was  reprinted  in 
a  few  months ;  it  was  translated  into  Latin,  French 
and  Italian,  and  it  seems  to  have  at  once  established 
the  literary  repuution  of  its  author.  But  though  Ba- 
eon*s  reputation  rose,  his  fortunes  were  still  depressed, 
fie  was  in  great  pecuniary  difficulties ;  and  on  one  oc- 
casion was  arrested  in  the  street  at  the  suit  of  a  gold- 
smith, for  a  debt  of  30<M.,  and  was  carried  to  a  spong*- 
ing-house  in  Coleman  street 

The  kindness  of  Essex  was  in  the  meantime  inde- 
fatigable. In  1586  be  saited  on  his  memorable  expedi- 
tion to  the  coast  of  Spain.  At  the  very  moment  of  his 
embarkatwn,  he  wrote  to  several  of  his  friends,  com- 
mending to  them,  during  his  own  absence,  the  interests 
of  Bacon.  He  returned,  after  performing  the  most  bril- 
liant military  exploit  that  was  achieved  on  the  Conti- 
nent by  English  arms,  during  the  long  interval  which 
elapsed  between  the  battle  of  Agincourt  and  that  of 
Blenheim.  His  valor,  his  talents,  his  humane  and  gene- 
rous disposition,  had  made  him  the  idol  of  his  country- 
Dien,  and  had  extorted  praise  from  the  enemies  whom 
he  had  conquered.  He  had  always  been  proud  and 
headstrong;  and  his  splendid  suecess  seems  to  have 
rendered  his  faults  more  offi^nsive  than  ever.  But  to 
his  friend  Francis  he  was  still  the  same.  Bacon  bad 
some  thoughts  of  making  his  fortune  by  marriage ;  and 
had  begun  to  pay  court  to  a  widow  of  the  name  of 
Hatton.  The  eccentric  manners  and  violent  temper  of 
this  woman,  made  her  a  disgrace  and  a  torment  to  her 
connections.  But  Bacon  was  not  aware  of  her  fiiults, 
or  was  disposed  to  overlook  them  for  the  sake  of  her 
ample  fortune.  Essex  pleaded  his  friend's  cause  with 
his  usual  ardor.  The  letters  which  the  Earl  addressed 
to  Lady  Hatton  and  to  her  mother  are  stiU  extant,  and 
are  highly  honorable  to  him.  *'  If,"  he  wrote,  '*she  were 
my  sister  or  my  daughter,  1  protest  I  would  as  confi- 
dently resolve  to  further  it  as  I  now  persuade  you." 
And  again—"  If  my  faith  be  anything,  I  protest,  if  I 
had  one  as  near  me  as  she  is  to  you,  I  had  rather  match 
her  with  him,  than  with  men  of  £ur  greater  titles."  The 
suit,  happily  ibr  Bacon,  was  unsuoetasAiL    The  lady 


indeed  was  kind  to  him  in  more  ways  than  one.  She 
rejected  him,  and  she  accepted  his  enemy.  She  mar- 
ried that  narrow-minded,  bad-hearted  pedant,  Sir  Ed* 
ward  Coke,  and  dkl  her  best  to  make  him  as  miaeimbie 
as  he  deserved  to  be. 

The  fortunes  of  Essex  had  now  reached  their  height, 
and  began  to  decline.  The  person  on  whom,  during  the 
decline  of  his  influence,  he  chiefly  depended,— to  whom 
he  confided  his  perplexities,  whose  advice  be  solicited, 
whose  intercession  he  employed,— was  his  friend  Bacon. 
The  lamentable  truth  most  be  told.  This  friend,  M> 
loved,  so  trusted,  bore  a  principal  part  in  ruining  the 
Eari's  fortunes,  in  shedding  his  blood,  and  in  blackeniof^ 
his  memory* 

But  let  us  be  just  to  Bacon.  We  believe  that,  t* 
the  last,  he  had  no  wish  to  injure  Essex.  Nay,  we  be- 
lieve that  he  sincerely  exerted  himself  to  serve  EsseZt 
as  long  as  he  thought  he  could  serve  Essex  withoot 
injuring  himself.  The  advice  which  he  gave  to  his 
noble  benefactor  was  generally  most  judicious.  He 
did  ail  in  his  power  to  dissuade  the  Earl  from  accepting 
the  Government  of  Ireland.  "  For,"  says  he,  "I  did  as 
plainly  see  his  overthrow,  chained  as  it  were  by  destinj 
to  that  journey,  as  it  is  pomble  for  a  man  to  groood  a 
judgment  upon  future  contingents."  The  prediclkm 
was  accomplished.  Essex  returned  in  disgrace.  Baooa 
attempted  to  mediate  between  his  friend  and  the  Clueen  ; 
and,  we  believe,  honestly  employed  all  his  address  for 
that  purpoee.  But  the  task  which  he  had  undertaken 
was  too  difficult,  delicate,  and  perilous,  even  for  so  wary 
and  dexterous  an  agenu  He  had  to  manage  two  spirite 
equally  proud,  resentful,  and  ungovernable.  At  Essex 
House,  he  had  to  calm  the  rage  of  a  young  hero,  in* 
censed  by  multiplied  wrongs  and  humiliations;  and 
then  to  pass  to  Whitehall  for  the  purpose  of  soothing 
the  peevishness  of  a  sovereign,  whose  temper,  never 
very  gentle,  had  been  rendered  morbidly  irritable  by 
age^  by  declinmg  health,  and  by  the  long  habit  of  li»> 
tening  to  flattery  and  exacting  implicit  obedience.  It 
is  hard  to  serve  two  masters.  Situated  as  Bacon  was, 
it  was  scarcely  possible  tor  him  to  shape  his  course,  ao 
as  not  to  give  one  or  both  of  his  employera  reason  to 
complain.  For  a  time  he  acted  as  foirty  as,  in  cireum- 
stanees  so  embarrassing,  cookl  reasonably  be  expected. 
At  length,  he  found  that  while  he  was  trying  to  prop 
the  fortunes  of  another,  he  was  in  danger  of  shaking 
his  own.  He  had  disobliged  both  the  parties  whom  he 
wished  to  reconcile.  Essex  thought  him  wanting  in 
zeal  as  a  friend— Elizabeth  thought  him  wanting  in  duty 
as  a  subject.  The  Earl  looked  on  him  as  a  spy  of  the 
Clueen,  the  Clueen  as  a  creature  of  the  Eari.  The 
reconciliation  which  he  had  labored  to  effect  appeared 
utterly  hopeless.  A  thousand  signs,  legible  to  eyes  Inr 
less  keen  than  his,  announced  that  the  fiill  of  his  patron 
was  at  hand.  He  shaped  his  course  accordingly.  When 
Essex  was  brought  before  the  council  to  answer  for  his 
conduct  in  Ireland,  Bacon,  after  a  faint  attempt  to  ex- 
cuse himself  from  taking  part  against  his  friend,  sub- 
mitted himself  to  the  Clueen'to  pleasure,  and  appemnd 
aitkebarm  twpporl  of  tke  chargu.  But  a  darker  scene 
was  behind.  The  unhappy  young  nobleman,  made 
reckless  by  despair,  ventured  on  a  rash  and  criminal 
enterprise,  which  rendered  him  liable  to  the  higfaeat 
penaltiea  of  the  law.  What  course  was  Bacon  to  take? 
This  vat  one  of  thoae  eonjoactures  which  show  what 
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■wn  sreb  To  a  highminded  man,  wealth,  power,  cotirU 
faYW,  even  peraonal  safety,  woald  have  appeared  of  no 
when  oppoeed  to  friendship,  gratitude,  and 
Socli  a  man  wo«kki  have  atood  by  the  side  of 
Ssses  at  tlie  trial, — would  have  ''spent  all  his  power, 
nighty  aailiority,  and  amity,*'  in  solidting  a  mitigation 
ef  the  sentence, — ^woiikl  have  been  a  daily  visiter  at 
die  eeil, — would  have  received  the  last  injanctions  and 
thelasi  embrace  on  the  scaffold,'--would  have  employed 
an  the  powers  of  his  intellect  to  guard  from  insult  the 
fuat  of  his  generous,  though  erring  friend.  An  ordi- 
Mry  ana  would  neither  have  incurred  the  danger  of 
sooeoring  Essex*  nor  the  disgrace  of  assailing  him. 
BaeoB  did  not  even  preserve  neutrality.  He  appeared 
as  eoonsel  for  the  prosecution.  In  that  situation,  he 
did  noc  conlne  himself  to  what  would  have  been  amply 
sufficient  to  procure  a  rerdicL  He  employed  all  his 
wit,  his  rhetoric,  and  hia  learning,-Hiot  to  ensure  a 
conviction,  for  the  circumstances  were  such  that  a  con- 
viction was  inevitable, — but  to  deprive  the  unhappy 
prisoner  of  all  those  excuses  which,  though  legally  of 
no  value,  yet  tended  to  diminish  the  moral  guilt  of  the 
eriaie;  and  which,  therefore,  though  they  could  not 
jottify  the  peers  in  pronouncing  an  acquittal,  might 
ia^Bne  the  ciueen  to  grant  a  pardon.  The  Eaii  urged 
as  a  palliation  of  bis  frantic  acts,  that  he  was  sur- 
roonded  by  powerful  and  inveterate  enemies,  that  they 
had  rained  his  fortunes,  that  they  sought  his  life,  and 
that  their  persecutions  had  driven  him  to  despair.  This 
was  true,  and  Bacon  well  knew  it  to  be  true.  But  he 
affected  to  treat  it  as  an  idle  pretence.    He  compared 

to  Pisistratns,  who,  by  pretending  to  be  in  im- 
t  danger  of  assassination,  and  by  exhibiting  self- 

I  wounds,  succeeded  in  establishing  tyranny  at 
This  was  too  much  for  the  prisoner  to  bear. 
He  intcrrapted  his  ungrateful  friend,  by  calling  on  him 
la  qak  the  port  of  an  advocate, — to  come  forward  as  a 
witness^  and  tell  the  Lords  whether,  in  old  times,  he, 
Francis  Bacoo,  had  not  under  his  own  hand,  repeatedly 
•sseiied  the  truth  of  what  be  now  represented  ss  idle 
prdexls.  It  is  painful  to  go  on  with  this  lamentable 
fliory.  Bacon  returned  a  shuffling  answer  to  the  Earl's 
and,  as  if  the  allusion  to  Pisistratus  were  not 

ntly  offensive,  made  another  allusion  still  more  un- 
.  He  compared  Essex  to  Henry  Duke  of  Ooise, 
•ad  the  rash  attempt  in  the  city,  to  the  day  of  the  barri- 
eaides  at  Paris.  Why  Bacon  had  recourse  to  such  a  topic, 
it  is  diflScalt  to  say.  It  was  quite  unnecessary  for  the 
ptapoee  of  obtaining  a  yerdict  it  was  certain  to  pro- 
daee  a  strong  Impression  on  the  mind  of  the  haughty 
and  jeaJoos  princess  on  whoee  pleasure  the  Earl's  fote 
depended.  The  faintest  allusion  to  the  degrading  tute- 
faige  in  whidi  the  last  Valois  had  been  held  by  the 

of  Lorraine,  was  soffieient  to  harden  her  bean 
a  man  who  in  rank,  in  military  reputation,  in 
popoiarity  among  the  citizens  of  the  capital,  bore  some 
» to  the  Captain  of  the  League.  Essex  was 
Bacon  made  no  ttTori  to  save  him,  thoogh 
the  CUieen's  feelings  were  sueh,  that  he  might  have 
pleaded  his  benefactor's  cause,  possibly  with  success, 
eertainly  without  any  serious  danger  to  himself.  The 
■nhappy  nobleman  was  executed.  His  fate  excited 
periMpe  amreaaonable  feelings  of  compassion 
The  Ctneen  was  received  by  the 

icf  LondoD  with  gkwny  looks  and  foint  aeda- 


mations.  She  thought  it  expedient  to  publish  a  vindi- 
cation of  her  late  proceedings.  The  faithless  friend 
who  had  assisted  in  taking  the  Earl's  life  was  now 
employed  to  murder  the  Earl's  fame.  The  Ctueen  had 
seen  some  of  Bacon's  writings,  and  had  been  pleased 
with  them.  He  was  aocordingty  selected  to  write  **  A 
Declaration  of  the  practices  and  treasons  attempted 
and  committed  by  Robert,  Earl  of  Essex,"  which  was 
printed  by  authority.  In  the  succeeding  reign,  Bacon 
had  not  a  word  toaay  in  defence  of  this  performance— 
a  performance,  abounding  in  expressions  which  no 
generous  enemy  would  have  empbyed  respecting  a 
man  who  had  iw  dearly  expiated  his  ofibnces.  His 
only  excuse  was,  that  he  wrote  it  by  command, — that 
he  considered  himself  as  a  mere  secretary,<^-that  he 
had  particular  instructions  as  to  the  way  in  which  be 
was  to  treat  every  part  of  the  subject,— and  that,  in 
fact,  he  had  furnished  only  the  arrangement  and  the 
style* 

The  real  explanation  of  all  this  is  perfectly  obvious; 
and  nothing  but  a  partiality  amounting  to  a  ruling  pas- 
sion, could  cause  any  body  to  miss  it.  The  moral  quali- 
ties of  Bacon  were  not  of  a  high  order.  We  do  not 
say  that  he  was  a  bad  man.  He  was  not  inhuman  or 
tyrannieaL  He  bore  with  meekness  his  high  civil  ho- 
nors, and  the  far  higher  honors  gained  by  bis  intellecL 
He  was  very  seMom,  if  erer,  provoked  into  treating 
any  person  with  malignity  and  insolence.  No  roan 
more  readily  held  up  the  left  cheek  to  those  who  had 
smitten  the  right.  No  man  was  more  expert  at  the 
soft  answer  which  tumeih  away  wrath.  He  was  never 
accused  of  intemperance  in  his  pleasures.  His  even 
temper,  his  flowing  courtesy,  the  general  respectability 
of  his  demeanor,  made  a  favorable  impression  on  those 
who  saw  him  in  situations  which  do  not  severely  try 
the  principles.  His  fiiulta  were—we  write  it  with  pain — 
Qoldness  of  heart  and  meanness  of  spirit.  He  seems  to 
have  been  incapable  of  fooling  strong  aflhction^  of  foeing 
great  dangers,  of  making  great  sacrifices.  His  desires 
were  set  on  things  below.  Wealth,  precedence,  titles, 
patronage,— the  mace,  the  seals,  the  coronet,— large 
houses,  fair  gardens,  rich  manors,  massy  services  of 
plate,  gay  hangings,  curious  cabinets,— had  as  great 
attraaions  for  him  as  for  any  of  the  courtiers  who 
dropped  on  their  knees  in  the  dirt  when  Elizabeth 
passed  by,  and  then  hastened  home  to  write  to  the 
King  of  Scots  that  her  Grace  seemed  to  be  breaking 
fast.  For  these  objects  he  bad  stooped  to  everything 
and  endured  everything.  For  these  he  liad  sued  in  the 
humblest  manner,  and  when  unjustly  and  ungraciously 
repulsed,  bad  thanked  those  who  had  repulsed  him, 
and  had  begun  to  sue  again.  For  these  objects,  as  soon 
as  he  found  that  the  smallest  show  of  independence  in 
Parliament  was  offensive  to  the  Ctueen,  he  had  abased 
himself  to  the  dust  before  her,  and  implored  forgive- 
ness, in  terms  better  suited  to  a  convicted  thief  than  to 
a  knight  of  the  shire.  For  these  he  joined,  and  for 
these  he  forsook  Lord  Essex.  He  continued  to  plead 
his  patron's  cause  with  the  Cloeen,  as  long  as  he  thought 
that  by  pleading  that  cause  he  might  serve  himself. 
Nay,  he  went  further — ^for  his  feelings,  though  not 
warm,  were  kind— he  pleaded  that  cause  as  long  as  he 
thought  he  could  plead  it  without  injury  to  himselC 

i'  But  when  it  became  evident  that  Essex  was  going  head- 
long to  his  ruin.  Bacon  began  to  tremble  for  hit  own 
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fortune!.  What  be  had  to  fear  would  not  indeed  have 
been  Tery  alarming  to  a  man  of  Jafty  character.  It 
waa  not  death.  It  waa  not  imprisonment.  It  waa  the 
loaa  of  ooort  fiivor.  It  waa  the  being  left  behind  by 
others  in  the  career  of  ambition.  It  waa  the  having 
leisure  to  finish  the  JtiftaMraHs  Mmgruu  The  Ctueen 
looked  coldly  on  him.  The  courtiers  began  to  consider 
him  as  a  marked  man.  He  determined  to  change  his 
line  of  conduct,  and  to  proceed  in  a  new  course  with  so 
much  vigor  as  to  make  up  for  lost  lime.  When  once 
he  had  determined  to  act  against  his  firiend,  knowing 
himself  to  be  suspected,  he  acted  with  more  seal  than 
would  have  been  necessary  or  justiiable  if  he  had  been 
employed  against  a  stranger.  He  exerted  his  profes- 
sional talents  to  shed  the  EarHs  blood,  and  his  literary 
talents  to  blacken  the  Earl's  memory.  It  is  certain  that 
his  conduct  excited  at  the  time  great  and  general  dis- 
approbation. While  Elisabeth  lived,  indeed,  this  dis* 
approbation,  though  deeply  felt,  was  not  loudly  ex- 
pressed.   But  a  great  change  was  at  hand. 

The  health  of  the  Clueen  had  long  been  decaying; 
cmd  the  operation  of  age  and  disease  was  now  assisted 
by  aeule  mental  suffering.  The  pitiable  melancholy  of 
her  last  days  has  generally  been  aseribed  to  her  fond 
regret  for  Essex.  But  we  are  disposed  to  attribute  her 
dejection  partly  to  ph]rsical  causes,  and  partly  to  the 
conduct  of  her  courtiers  and  ministers.  They  did  all 
in  their  power  to  conceal  from  her  the  intrigues  which 
they  were  carrying  on  at  the  Court  of  Scotland.  But 
her  keen  sagacity  was  not  to  be  so  deceived.  She  did 
not  know  the  whole.  But  she  knew  that  she  was  sur^ 
rounded  by  men  who  were  impatient  ibr  that  new  world 
which  was  to  begin  at  her  death, — who  had  never  been 
attached  to  her  by  aflfection,— and  who  were  now  but 
very  slightly  attached  to  her  by  interest  Prostration 
and  flattery  could  not  conceal  from  her  the  cruel  truth, 
that  those  whom  she  had  trusted  and  promoted  had 
never  loved  her,  and  were  fast  ceasing  to  fear  her. 
Unable  to  avenge  herself,  and  too  proud  to  complain, 
she  suffered  sorrow  and  resentment  to  prey  on  her 
heart,  till,  after  a  long  career  of  power,  prosperity  and 
glory,  she  died,  sick  and  weary  of  the  world. 

James  mounted  the  throne ;  and  Bacon  employed  all 
his  address  to  obtain  for  himself  a  share  of  the  fiivor  of 
his  new  master.  This  was  no  difficult  task.  The  fiiults 
of  James,  both  as  a  man  and  as  a  prince,  were  numer- 
ous ;  but  insensibility  to  the  claims  of  genius  and  learn- 
ing was  not  amongst  them.  He  was  indeed  made  up  of 
two  men, — a  witty,  well-read  scholar,  who  wrote,  dis- 
puted, and  harangued, — and  a  nervous  drivelling  idiot, 
who  acted.  If  he  had  been  a  Canon  of  Christ  Churcht 
or  a  Prebendary  of  Westminster,  it  is  not  improbable 
that  he  wouU  have  left  a  highly  respectable  name  to 
posteriiyi — that  be  would  have  distinguished  himself 
among  the  translators  of  the  Bible,  and  among  the  Di- 
vines who  attended  the  Synod  of  Dort, — ^that  he  would 
have  been  regarded  by  the  literary  world  aa  no  con- 
temptible rival  of  Vossius  and  Casaubon.  But  fortune 
placed  him  in  a  situation  in  which  his  weakness  covered 
him  with  disgrace  ;  and  in  which  his  accomplishments 
brought  him  no  honor.  In  a  college,  much  eccentricity 
and  childishness  would  have  been  readily  pardoned  in 
00  learned  a  man.  But  all  that  learning  could  do  for 
him  on  the  throne,  was  to  make  people  think  him  a  pe- 
dant as  well  as  a  fool. 


Baoon  was  ftivorably  received  at  Court ;  and  sooo 
found  that  his  chance  of  promotion  was  not  diminished 
by  the  death  of  the  Clueen.  He  was  solicitous  to  be 
knighted^for  two  reasons— which  are  sonaewhat  amua* 
ing.  The  King  had  already  dubbed  half  London,  and 
Bacon  found  himself  the  only  untitled  person  in  hie 
mesa  at  6ray*s  Inn*  Thia  was  not  very  agreeable  to 
him.  He  had  also,  to  quote  his  own  words,  "  found  an 
Alderman's  daughter,  a  handsome  maiden,  to  his  liking." 
On  both  these  grounds,  he  begged  his  cousin  Robert  Ce- 
cil, "  if  it  might  please  his  good  Lordship"  to  use  his  in- 
terest in  his  behal£  The  application  waa  suocessfiaL 
Bacon  was  one  of  three  hundred  gentlemen  who,  on  the 
coronation-day,  received  the  honor,  if  it  is  to  be  so  called, 
of  knighthood.  The  handsome  maiden,  a  daughter  of 
AJderman  Bamham,  soon  after  consented  to  become  Sir 
Francis's  lady. 

The  unfavorable  impression  which  Bacon's  conduct 
had  made,  appears  to  have  been  gradually  effiiced.  In* 
deed  it  must  be  some  very  peculiar  cause  that  can  make 
a  man  like  him  long  unpopular.  His  talents  secured 
him  from  contempt,  his  temper  and  his  manners  from 
hatred.  There  is  scarcely  any  story  so  black  that  it 
may  not  be  got  over  by  a  man  of  great  abilities,  whoae 
abilitiea  are  united  with  caution,  good-humor,  patiencOp 
and  afiability,— who  pays  daily  sacrifice  to  Nemesis^ 
who  is  a  delightful  companion,  a  serviceable  though  not 
an  ardent  friend,  and  a  dangerous  yet  a  placable  enemy. 
Waller  in  the  next  generation  was  an  eminent  instance 
of  this.  Indeed  Waller  had  much  more  than  may  at 
first  sight  appear  in  common  with  Bacon.  To  the  higher 
intellectual  qualities  of  the  great  English  philosopher,-* 
to  the  genius  which  has  made  an  immortal  epoch  in  the 
history  of  science, — Waller  had  indeed  no  pretenaiona. 
But  the  mind  of  Waller,  as  far  as  it  extended,  coincided 
with  that  of  Bacon,  and  might,  so  to  speak,  have  beeo 
cut  out  of  that  of  Bacon.  In  the  qualities  which  make 
a  man  an  object  of  interest  and  veneration  to  posterity, 
there  was  no  comparison  between  them.  But  in  the 
qualities  by  which  chiefly  a  man  is  known  to  his  con- 
temporaries, there  was  a  striking  similarity.  Considered 
as  men  of  the  world,  as  courtiers,  as  politicians,  as  aa- 
sociates,  as  allies,  as  enemies,  they  had  nearly  the  same 
merits  and  the  same  defects.  They  were  not  malignant. 
They  were  not  tyrannical  But  they  wanted  warmth 
of  affection  and  elevation  of  sentimenL  There  were 
many  things  which  they  loved  better  than  virtue,  and 
which  they  feared  more  than  guilL  Yet  after  they  had 
stooped  to  acts  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  read  the  ac- 
eount  in  the  most  partial  narratives  without  strong  difr- 
approbation  and  contempt,  the  public  still  continued  to 
regard  them  with  a  feeling  not  easily  to  be  distinguished 
from  esteem.  The  hyperbole  of  Juliet  seemed  to  be 
verified  with  respect  to  them.  "  Upon  their  brows  shame 
was  ashamed  to  sit."  Every  body  seemed  as  desirous  to 
throw  a  veil  over  their  misconduct  as  if  it  bad  been  hia 
own.  Clarendon,  who  felt,  and  who  had  reason  to  feel, 
strong  personal  dislike  towards  Waller,  speaks  of  him 
thus : — "  There  needs  no  more  to  be  said  to  extol  the 
excellence  and  power  of  his  wit  and  pleasantness  of  hie 
conversation,  than  that  it  was  of  magnitude  enough  to 
cover  a  world  of  very  great  faults,— that  is,  so  to  cover 
them  that  they  were  not  taken  notice  of  to  hia  reproach, 
viz.,  a  narrowness  in  hia  nature  to  die  lowest  degr^-* 
an  abjeetaeaa  and  want  of  courage  to  aupport  him  in 
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•07  TinooiiB  ondertaking,— -an  inainuatiog  and  servile 
iittery  to  the  height  the  Taineet  and  most  imperioas 
Balive  eoald  be  cootented  with.  ...  It  had  power 
to  feoonciie  him  to  thoee  whom  he  had  most  offended 
nd  provoked,  and  continued  to  his  age  with  that  rare 
fe&city,  that  his  company  was  aceeptable  where  his  spirit 
wee  odious,  and  he  waa  at  least  pitied  where  he  was 
Bost  detested.'  Much  of  this^  with  some  softening, 
night,  we  fear,  be  applied  to  Bacon.  The  influence  of 
Wallah  talents,  manners,  and  accomplishments,  died 
with  him ;  and  the  world  has  pronoaaoed  an  unbiassed 
scmence  00  hia  charader.  A  few  flowing  lines  are  not 
bribe  sufficient  to  pervert  the  judgment  of  posterity. 
But  the  infloence  of  Bacon  is  felt  and  wil^long  be  felt 
ever  the  whole  civilized  world.  Leniently  as  he  was 
tieaicd  by  hia  ooniemporariea,  posterity  has  treated  him 
■ore  leoiently  atilL  Turn  where  we  may,  the  trophies 
of  that  mighty  intellect  are  follin  vie  w.  We  are  j  udg- 
ing  Manlins  in  sight  of  the  CapitoL 

Under  the  reign  of  James,  Bacon  grew  rapidly  in  fbr^ 
iBoe  and  favor.  In  1604  he  was  appointed  King's 
Counsel,  with  a  fee  of  forty  pounds  a-year ;  and  a  pen- 
non of  sixty  pounds  a-year  was  settled  upon  him.  In 
1607  he  became  Solicitor>Qeneral ;  in  1612  Attorney* 
GeaeiaL  He  continued  to  distinguish  himself  in  Par- 
fiament,  particularly  by  his  sxertioos  in  fiivor  of  one 
excellent  measure  on  which  the  King's  heart  was  see- 
the union  of  England  and  Scotland.  It  was  not  difficult 
for  such  an  intellect  to  discover  many  irresistible  aigu- 
■eats  in  £ivor  of  such  a  scheme.  He  conducted  the 
great  ease  of  the  Pod  J/IbH  in  tha  Ejcchequer  Chamber ; 
sad  the  decision  of  the  judges,~-«  decision  the  legality 
of  which  may  be  questioned,  but  the  beneficial  efiect  of 
which  must  be  acknowledged, — ^was  in  a  great  measure 
aUriboted  to  his  dexterous  management  W  bile  actively 
engaged  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  in  the  courts  of 
law,  he  still  fixind  leisure  for  letters  and  philosophy. 
The  noble  treatise  on  the  "Advancement  of  Learning," 
which  at  a  later  period  was  expanded  into  the  De  Jug* 
,  appeared  in  1605.  The  ^  Wisdom  of  the  An- 
1,"— a  work  which,  if  it  had  proceeded  from  any 
ether  writer,  would  have  been  considered  as  a  master^ 
pieee  of  wit  and  learning,  but  which  adds  little  to  the 
iuse  of  Baoon,  was  printed  in  1609.  in  the  mean  time 
the  Jfteam  Orgsmim  was  slowly  proceeding.  Several 
dJaMngmdhed  men  of  learning  had  been  permitted  to  see 
sketches  or  delacbed  portions  of  that  extraordinary 
book;  aad  though  they  were  not  generally  disposed  to 
admit  the  soundness  of  the  author^  views,  they  spoke 
with  the  greatest  admiration  of  his  genius.  Sir  Thomas 
Bodley,  the  founder  of  the  most  magnificent  of  English 
Ebfadca,  was  aoMsng  those  stubborn  Conservatives  who 
eoosidered  the  hopes  with  which  Bacon  looked  forward 
IS  the  future  destinies  of  the  human  mce  as  utteiiy  chi* 
nsrieal ;  Mid  who  regarded  with  distrust  and  aversion 
die  innovating  spirit  of  the  new  schismatics  in  pbikso* 
phy.  Yet  even  Bodley  after  perusing  the  CpgiUda  et 
Tim  one  of  the  most  precious  of  those  scattered  leaves 
ant  of  which  the  great  oracular  volume  was  afterwards 
ande  np — aduMwledged  that  in  *^  those  very  points, 
sad  in  all  proposals  and  plots  in  that  book.  Bacon 
showed  himself  a  master* workman  ;**  and  that  **  it  could 
Bot  be  gainsnid  but  all  the  treatise  over  did  abound  with 
chaiee  eonoeits  of  the  present  stateof  lesming,  and  with 
worthy  contemplations  of  the  means  to  procare  iu**    In 


(612  anew  edition  of  the  "Essays"  appesred,  with  addi- 
tions surpassing  the  original  collection  both  in  bulk  and 
quality.  Nor  did  these  pursuits  distract  Bacon's  atten* 
tion  from  a  work  the  moot  arduous,  the  most  glorious, 
and  the  most  useful  that  even  his  mighty  powers  could 
have  achieved,  '*  the  reducing  and  re-compiling,"  to  use 
his  own  phrase,  "of  the  laws  of  England." 

Unhappily  he  was  at  that  very  time  employed  in 
perverting  thoee  laws  to  the  vilest  purposes  of  tyranny. 
When  Oliver  St.  John  was  brought  before  the  Star 
Chamber  for  maintaining  that  the  King  had  no  right  to 
levy  benevolences,  and  was  for  his  manly  and  oonstiUi* 
tional  conduct  sentenced  to  imprisonment  during  the 
royal  pleasure,  and  to  a  fine  of  five  thousand  pounds, 
Bacon  appeared  as  oounsel  for  the  prosecution*  About 
the  same  time  he  was  deeply  engaged  in  a  still  more 
disgraceful  transaction.  An  aged  clergyman,  of.  the 
name  of  Peaoham,  was  accused  of  treasKMs,  on  account 
of  some  passages  of  a  sermon  which  was  found  in  his 
study.  The  sermon,  whether  written  by  him  or  not, 
had  never  been  preached.  It  did  not  appear  that  he 
had  any  intention  of  preaching  it.  The  most  servile 
lawyers  of  those  servile  times  were  forced  to  admit  thai 
there  were  great  difficulties  both  as  to  the  facts  and  as 
to  the  law.  Bacon  was  employed  to  remove  those  difii* 
cultiesw  He  was  emptoyed  to  settle  the  question  of  law 
by  tampering  with  the  Judges,  and  the  question  of  foot 
by  torturing  the  prisoner.  Three  Judges  of  the  Court 
of  King's  Bench  were  tractable.  But  Coke  was  made 
of  different  sttiC  Pedant,  bigot,  and  savsge  as  he  was^ 
he  had  qualities  which  bore  a  strong,  though  a  very 
disagreeable  resemblance  to  some  of  the  highest  virtues 
which  a  public  man  can  possess.  He  was  an  exception 
to  a  maxim  which  we  believe  to  be  generally  true,-» 
that  those  who  trample  on  the  helpless  are  disposed  to 
cringe  to  the  powerful  He  behaved  with  gross  rude* 
ness  to  his  juniors  at  the  bar,  and  with  execrable  cm* 
elty  to  prisoners  on  trial  for  their  lives.  But  he  stood 
up  manfully  against  the  King  and  the  King's  favorites^ 
No  man  of  that  age  appeared  to  so  little  advantage 
when  he  was  opposed  to  an  inferior,  and  was  in  the 
wrong.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  but  foir  to  sdmit 
that  no  man  of  that  ug^  made  so  creditable  a  figure 
when  he  was  opposed  to  a  superior,  aqd  happened  to 
be  in  the  right.  On  such  occasions,  his  half^suppressed 
insolence  and  hisimpraoticable  obstinacy,  had  a  respect- 
able and  interesting  appearance,  when  compared  with 
the  abject  servility  of  the  bar  and  of  the  bench.  On  the 
present  occasion  he  was  stubborn  and  surly*  He  de* 
eland  that  it  was  a  new  and  a  highly  improper  prao* 
tics  in  the  Judges,  to  oonfor  with  a  law-officer  of  ihe 
crown  about  capital  cases  which  they  were  afterwards 
to  try ;  and  for  some  time  he  resolutely  kept  aloof.  But 
Bacon  was  equally  artful  and  persevering*  ''I  am  not 
wholly  out  of  hope,*'  said  be^  in  a  letter  to  the  King, 
*'  that  tny  Lord  Coke  himself,  when  I  ha  ve  in  some  dark 
manner  put  him  in  doubt  that  he  shall  be  left  alone, 
will  not  be  singular.**  Af^  some  tims,  Bacon's  dexte- 
rity was  successful ;  and  Coke,  sullenly  and  reluctantly, 
folk>wed  the  example  of  his  brethren.  But  in  order  to 
convict  Peacham,  it  was  necessary  to  find  foots  as  well 
as  \mvrd  Accordingly,  thaswretdied  old  men  was  put 
to  the  nek ;  and,  while  undergmng  the  horrifala  inflic* 
tion,  was  exaosined  by  Bacon,  bat  in  vain.  No  eonfos* 
•ion  couM  bo  wrung  out  of  hmi ;  and  Bacon  wrote  to 
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the  Kingi  complaining  that  Peacbam  had  a  dumb  de?il. 
At  length  the  trial  came  on.  A  conviction  waa  obtained ; 
but  the  charges  were  so  obTiousIy  futile,  that  the  govern- 
ment, could  not,  for  very  shame,  carry  the  sentence  into 
execution ;  and  Peacham  was  suffered  to  languish  away 
the  short  remainder  of  his  life  in  a  prison. 

There  were  many  points  of  resemblance  between  the 
two  celebrated  courtiers  who,  at  different  times,  extend- 
ed their  patronage  to  Bacon.  It  is  difficult  to  say  whe- 
ther Essex  or  YiUiers  was  the  more  eminently  distin- 
guished by  those  graces  of  person  and  manner  which 
have  always  been  rated  in  courts  at  much  more  than 
their  real  valve.  Both  were  constitutionally  brave; 
and  both,  like  most  men  who  are  constitutionally  brave, 
were  offen  and  unreserved.  Both  were  rash  and  head* 
strong.  Both  were  destitute  of  the  abilities  and  the  in- 
formation which  are  necessary  to  statesmen.  Yet  both, 
trusting  to  the  aoeomplishments  which  had  made  them 
GOhspiouous  in  tilt-yards  and  ball-rooms,  aspired  to  rule 
the  state.  Both  owed  their  elevation  to  the  personal 
attachment  of  the  sovereign ;  and  in  both  cases  this  at- 
tachment was  of  so  eccentric  a  kind^  that  it  perplexed 
ob0ervers,-«thai  it  still  continues  to  perplex  histori- 
ans,—and  that  it  gave  rise  to  much  scandal,  which  we 
are  inclined  to  think  unfounded.  Each  of  them  treat- 
ed the  sovereign  whose  favor  he  enjoyed  with  a  rude- 
ness which  approached  to  insolence.  This  petulence 
ruined  Essex,  who  had  to  deal  with  a  spirit  naturally  as 
proud  as  his  own,  and  aocoatomed,  during  nearly  half 
a  century,  to  the  most  rsspeeCful  observance.  Bat 
there  was  a  wide  difEerence  between  the  haughty 
daughter  of  Henry  and  her  successor.  James  was  timid 
from  the  cradle.  His  nerves,  naturally  weak,  had  not 
been  fortified  by  reflection  or  by  habit.  His  life,  till 
he  came  to  England,  bad  been  a  series  of  mortifications 
and  humiliations.  With  all  his  high  notions  of  the  ori- 
gin and  extent  of  his  prerogatives,  he  was  never  his 
own  master  for  a  day.  In  spite  of  his  kingly  title,— in 
spite  of  his  despotic  theory,  he  was  to  the  last  a  slave 
at  heart.  Villiers  treated  him  like  one  ;  and  this  course, 
thot^  adopted,  we  believe,  merely  from  temper,  suc- 
ceeded as  well  as  if  it  had  been  a  system  of  policy 
formed  afiw  mature  deliberation. 

In  generosity,  in  sensibility,  in  capacity  for  friend- 
ship, Essex  far  surpaased  Buckingham.  Indeed,  Buck- 
ingham can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  had  any  friend, 
with  the  exception  of  the  two  princes,  over  whom  suot 
cessi  vely  he  exercised  so  wonderful  an  influence.  Essex 
was  to  the  last  adored  by  the  people.  Buckingham  was 
always  a  most  unpopular  nan ;  except  perhaps  for  a 
▼ecy  short  time  after  his  return  from  the  childish  visit  to 
Spain.  Essex  foil  a  victim  to  the  rigor  of  the  govern- 
ment, amklst  the  lamentations  of  the  people.  Bucking- 
ham, execrated  by  .the  people,  and  solemnly  declared  a 
public  eifremy  by  the  representatives  of  the  people,  foil 
by  the  hand  of  one  of  the  people,  and  was  lamented  by 
none  but  his  master. 

The  way  in  which  the  two  favorites  acted  towards 
Bacon,  was  highly  characteristic,  and  may  serve  to  illus- 
trate the  old  and  true  saying,^that  a  man  is  generally 
more  inclined  to  feel  kindly  towards  one  on  whom  he 
has  conferred  fsTors,  than  towards  one  frooA  whom  be 
has  received  them.  Essex  loaded  Bacon  with  benefits,  i 
and  never  thought  that  he  had  done  enough.  It  never 
seems  to  have  crossed  the  mind  of  the  povTerful  and 


wealthy  noble,  that  the  poor  barrister  whom  he  treated 
with  such  munificent  kindness,  was  not  his  eqnaL  U 
was,  we  have  no  doubt,  with  perfect  sincerity  that  he 
declared,  that  he  would  willingly  give  his  sister  or 
daughter  in  marriage  to  his  friend.  He  was  in  general 
more  than  sufficiently  sensible  of  his  own  merits ;  but  he 
did  not  seem  to  knew  that  he  had  ever  deserved  well  of 
Bacon.  On  that  cruel  day  when  they  saw  each  other  for 
the  last  time  at  the  bar  of  the  Lords,  the  earl  taxed  hia 
perfidious  friend  with  unkindness  and  insincerity,  but 
never  with  ingratitude.  Even  in  such  a  moment,  more 
bitter  than  the  bitterness  of  death,  that  noble  heart  waa 
too  great  to  vent  itself  in  such  a  reproach. 

Villiers,  on  the  other  hand,  owed  much  to  Bacon* 
When  their  acquaintance  began,  Sir  Francis  was  a  omd 
of  mature  age,  of  high  sution,  and  of  established  fame 
as  a  politician,  an  advocate^  and  a  writer.  Villiers  wae 
little  more  than  a  boy,  a  younger  son  of  a  house  then 
of  no  great  note.  He  was  but  just  entering  on  the 
career  of  court  favor ;  and  none  but  the  most  discern- 
ing observers  could  as  yet  perceive  that  he  was  likely 
to  distance  all  his  competitors.  The  countenance  and 
advice  of  a  man  so  highly  distinguished  as  the  Attorney* 
Qeneral,  must  have  been  an  object  of  the  highest  im* 
portaoce  to  the  young  adventurer.  But  though  ViUiew 
was  the  obliged  party,  be  was  less  warmly  attached  to 
Bacon  and  far  less  delicate  in  his  conduct  towards  him 
than  Essex  had  been. 

To  do  the  new  favorite  justice,  he  early  exerted  his 
influence  in  behalf  of  his  illustrious  friend.  In  16i6» 
Sir  Francis  was  sworn  of  the  Privy  Council ;  and,  in 
March,  1617,  on  the  retirement  of  Lord  Brackley,  was 
appointed  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal. 

On  the  7th  of  May,  the  first  day  of  the  term,  he 
rode  in  sute  to  Westminster  Hall,  with  the  Lord  Trea- 
surer on  his  right  hand,  the  Lord  Privy  Seal  on  his 
left,— a  long  procession  of  students  and  ushers  before 
him,— and  a  crowd  of  peen,  privy- councillors,  and 
judges,  followed  in  his  train.  Having  entered  his 
court,  he  addressed  the  splendid  auditory  in  a  grave 
and  dignified  speech,  which  proves  how  well  he  under- 
stood those  judicial  duties  which  he  afterwards  per- 
formed so  ill.  Even  at  that  moment, — the  proudest 
moment  of  his  life  in  the  estimation  of  the  vulgar,  and, 
it  may  be,  even  in  his  own,— he  cast  back  a  look  of 
lingering  affection  towards  those  noble  pursuits  from 
which,  as  it  seemed,  be  was  about  to  be  estranged. 
''The  depth  of  the  three  long  vacations,'*  said  he,  "  I 
would  reserve  in  some  measure  free  from  business  of 
estate,  and  for  studies,  arts,  and  sciences,  to  which  of 
my  own  nature  I  am  most  inclined." 

The  years  during  which  Bacon  held  the  Great  Seal 
were  among  the  darkest  and  most  shameful  in  English 
history.  Every  thing  at  home  and  abroad  was  mi»- 
mnnaged.  First  came  the  execution  of  Raleigh,  an  act 
which,  if  done  in  a  proper  manner,  might  have  been 
defeasible,  but  which,  under  all  the  circumstances,  must 
be  considered  as  a  dastardly  murder.  Worse  was  be- 
hind— the  war  of  Bohemia— the  successes  of  Tilly  and 
Spinola— the  I'alatinate  conquered— the  King's  son-in- 
law  in  exile— the  house  of  Austria  dominant  on  the  Con- 
tinent-^the  Pnotestant  religion  and  the  liberties  of  the 
Germanic  body  trodden  under  foot.  In  the  mean  time 
the  wavering  and  cosrardly  policy  of  England  iumiahed 
matter  of  ridicule  to  all  the  nations  of  Europe.    The 
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bve  of  peace,  which  James  professed  would,  even  when 
mdolged  to  sld  impolitic  ezeees,  haYe  been  respectable, 
if  it  liad  proceeded  from  tenderness  for  his  people. 
But  the  truth  ie,  thai,  while  he  had  nothing  to  spare  for 
the  defence  of  the  natural  atliea  of  England,  he  resorted 
vitboui  scrapie  to  the  roost  illegal  and  oppressive  de- 
viees,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  ikickingham  and 
B<Kkingham*s  relations  to  outriiine  the  ancient  aristo- 
cncf  of  the  realm.  Benevolences  were  exacted.  Pa- 
teau  of  monopoly  were  raaltiplied.  All  the  resources 
which  could  have  been  employed  to  replenish  a  beggar- 
ed Exchequer,  at  the  close  of  a  ruinous  war,  were  put 
in  notion  during  this  season  of  ignominioos  peace. 

The  vices  of  the  administration  most  be  chiefly  as* 
cribsd  to  the  weakness  of  the  King,  and  to  the  levity 
and  Ttoleiice  of  the  favorite.  Bat  it  is  impossible  to 
aoiait  the  Lord  Keeper.  For  those  odious  patents,  in 
psftacatar,  which  passed  the  Great  Seal  while  it  was  in 
his  cfaaige,  he  must  be  held  answerable.    . 

In  his  judicial  capsdty  his  conduct  was  not  less  re- 
prehensible. He  suiSered  Buckingham  to  dictate  many 
of  his  dedsonsL  Bacon  knew  as  well  as  ai^y  man,  that 
a  jodge  who  listens  to  private  solicitations  is  a  disgrace 
10  his  poet.  He  had  himself,  before  he  was  raised  to 
the  wookack,  represented  this  strongly  to  Villiers,  then 
jntt  eaCering  on  his  career.  "  By  no  means,*'^8aid 
SirFnnda,  in  a  letter  of  advice  addressed  to  the  young 
oDsvtier, — **  By  no  means  be  you  persuaded  to  inter* 
pose  yoursslf,  either  by  word  or  letter,  in  any  cause 
depeoding  in  any  court  of  justice,  nor  suffer  any  great 
■an  to  do  it  where  you  can  hinder  it.  If  it  should 
prevail,  it  perreru  justice ;  but,  if  the  judge  be  so  just 
sad  of  such  eourage  as  he  ought  to  be,  as  not  to  be 
iadiaed  thereby,  yet  it  always  leaves  a  taint  of  suspi- 
eioa  behmd  iL**  Yet  he  had  not  been  Lord  Keeper 
a  month  when  Buckingham  began  to  interfere  in  Chan- 
eery  soits^  and  his  interference  was,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  saooessfuL 

A  man  who  stooped  to  render  such  services  to  others 
was  not  likely  to  be  stfupulous  as  to  the  means  by 
whidi  he  enriched  himsel£  He  and  his  dependants 
accepted  large  presents  from  persons  who  were  engaged 
in  Chancery  suits.  The  amount  of  the  plunder  which 
he  collected  in  this  way  it  is  impossible  to  estimate. 
Theie  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  received  much  more 
than  waa  proved  on  his  trial,  though,  it  may  be,  less 
(ban  was  suspected  by  the  public  His  enemies  stated 
his  iUicic  gains  at  a  hundred  thousand  pounds.  But 
this  was  probably  an  exaggeration. 

It  was  kmg  belbre  the  day  of  reckoning  arrived. 
Dwing  the  interval  between  the  second  and  third  Par- 
liaments of  James,  the  nation  was  absolutely  governed 
by  tbeCrown.  The  prospects  of  the  Lord  Keeper  were 
bright  and  serene.  His  great  place  rendered  the  splen- 
dor of  his  talents  even  more  conspicuous;  and  gave  an 
additional  ehann  to  the  serenity  of  his  temper,  the 
eooftesy  of  his  manners,  and  the  eloquence  of  bis  con- 
venation.  The  pillaged  suitor  might  mutter.  The 
austere  Puritain  patriot  might,  in  his  retreat,  lament 
that  one  on  whom  Qod  had  bestowed  without  mea- 
sure all  the  abilltiea  which  qualify  men  to  take  the  lead 
in  great  reformB,  should  be  found  among  the  adherents 
of  the  worse  abuses.  But  the  murmurs  of  the  suitor, 
and  the  lamentations  of  the  patriot,  had  scarcely  any 
avenne  to  the  ears  of  the  powerful.    The  King,  and 


the  minister  who  was  the  King^s  master,  smiled  on  their 
illustrious  flatterer.  The  whole  crowd  of  courtiers  and 
nobles  sought  hie  favor  with  emulous  eagerness.  Men 
of  wit  and  learning  hailed  with  delight  the  elevation  of 
one  who  had  so  signally  shown  that  a  man  of  profound 
learning  and  of  brilliant  wit  might  understand,  flir  bet- 
ter than  any  plodding  dunce,  the  art  of  thriving  in  the 
world. 

Once,  and  but  once,  this  course  of  prosperity  was 
for  a  moment  interrupted.  It  should  seem  that  even 
Bacon's  brain  was  not  strong  enough  to  bear  without 
some  discomposure  the  inebriating  eflfect  of  so  much 
good  fortune.  For  some  time  after  hb  elevation,  he 
showed  himself  a  little  wanting  in  that  wariness  and 
self-command  to  which,  more  than  even  to*  his  trans- 
cendent talents,  his  elevation  was  to  be  ascribed.  He 
was  by  no  means  a  good  hater.  The  temperature  of 
his  revenge,  like  that  of  his  gratitude,  was  scarcely  ever 
more  than  lukewarm.  But  there  was  one  person  whom 
he  had  long  regarded  with  an  animosity  which,  though 
studiously  suppressed,  was  perhaps  the  stronger  for 
the  suppression.  The  insults  and  injuries  which,  when 
a  young  man  struggling  into  note  and  professional 
practice,  he  had  received  from  Sir  Edward  Coke,  were 
such  as  might  move  the  most  placable  nature  to  resent- 
ment. About  llie  time  at  which  Bacon  received  the 
Seals,  Coke  bad,  on  account  of  his  contumacious  re- 
sistance to  the  royal  pleasure,  been  deprived  of  his 
seat  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  and  had  ever  since 
languished  in  retiremenu  But  Coke's  opposition  to  the 
Court,  we  fear,  was  the  effect,  not  of  good  principles^ 
but  of  a  bad  temper.  Perverse  and  testy  as  he  was,  he 
wanted  true  fortitude  and  dignity  of  character.  His 
obstinacy,  unsupported  by  virtuous  motives,  was  not 
proof  against  disgrace.  He  solicited  a  reconciliation 
with  the  favorite,  and  his  solicitations  were  successful. 
Sir  John  Villiers,  the  brother  of  Buckingham,  was  look- 
ing out  for  a  rich  wife.  Coke  had  a  large  fortune  and 
an  unmarried  daughter.  A  bargain  was  struck.  But 
Lady  Coke — the  hidy  whom  twenty  years  before  Essex 
bad  wooed  on  behalf  of  Bacon— would  not  hear  of  the 
match.  A  violent  and  scandalous  fomily  quarrel  fol- 
lowed. The  mother  carried  the  girl  away  by  stealth. 
The  father  pursued  them,  and  regained  possession  of 
his  daughter  by  force.  The  king  was  then  in  Scotland, 
and  Buckingham  had  attended  him  thither.  Bacon 
was,  during  their  absence,  at  the  head  of  affairs  in 
England.  He  felt  towards  Coke  as  much  malevolence 
OS  it  was  in  his  nature  to  feel  towards  any  body.  His 
wisdom  had  been  laid  to  sleep  by  prosperity.  In  an 
evil  hour  he  determined  to  interfere  in  the  disputes 
which  agitated  his  enemy's  household.  He  declared 
for  the  wife,  countenanced  the  Attorney-Qeneral  in 
filing  an  information  in  the  Star  Chamber  against  the 
husband,  and  wrote  strongly  to  the  King  and  the  fa- 
vorite against  the  proposed  marriage.  The  language 
which  he  used  in  those  letters  shows  that,  sagacious  as 
he  was,  he  did  not  quite  know  his  place ; — ^that  he  was 
not  fully  acquainted  with  the  extoit  either  of  Bucking- 
ham's power,  or  of  the  change  which  the  possession  of 
that  power  had  produced  in  Buckingham's  character. 
He  soon  had  a  lesson  which  he  never  forgot.  The  fa- 
vorite received  the  news  of  the  Lord  Keeper's  interfer- 
ence, with  feelings  of  the  most  violent  resentment,  and 
made  the  King  even  more  angry  than  himselfl  Bacon's 
Vol.  IV.— 3 
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oyes  were  at  once  opened  to  his  error,  and  to  all  its  pos- 
sible consequences.  He  had  been  elated,  if  not  intoxi- 
cated, by  greatness.  The  shock  sobered  him  in  an 
instanL  He  was  all  himself  again.  He  apologized 
submissively  for  his  interference.  He  directed  the 
Attoraey-Qeneral  to  stop  the  proceedings  against  Coke. 
He  sent  to  tell  Lady  Coke  that  he  could  do  nothing  for 
her.  He  announced  to  both  the  families  that  he  was 
desirous  to  promote  the  connexion.  Having  given  these 
proofs  of  contrition,  ho  ventured  to  present  himself 
before  Buckingham.  But  the  young  upstart  did  not 
think  that  he  had  yet  sufficiently  bumbled  an  old  man 
who  had  been  his  friend  and  benefactor,— who  was  the 
highest  civil  functionary  in  the  realm,  and  the  most 
eminent  man  of  letters  in  tlie  world.  It  is  said  that  on 
two  successive  days  Bacon  repaired  to  Bockingfaam's 
house— that  on  two  successive  days  he  was  suflfered  to 
remain  in  an  antechamber  among  foot^boys,  seated  on 
an  old  wooden  box,  with  the  Great  Seal  of  England  at 
his  skle ;  and  that  when  at  length  he  was  admitted,  he 
flung  himself  on  the  floor,  kissed  the  favorite's  feet, 
and  vowed  never  to  rise  till  he  was  forgiven. 

He  put  a  strong  curb  on  those  angry  passions  which 
had  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  mastered  his  prudence. 
He  went  through  the  forms  of  a  reconciliation  with 
Coke,  and  did  his  best,  by  seeking  opportunities  of 
paying  little  civilities,  and  by  avoiding  all  that  could 
produce  coltisioni  to  tame  the  untameable  ferocity  of 
hi9  old  enemy. 

In  the  main,  however,  his  life,  while  he  held  the  Great 
Seat,  was,  in  outward  appearance,  most  enviable.  In 
London  he  lived  with  great  dignity  at  York-House, 
the  venerable  mansion  of  his  father.  Here  it  was  that, 
in  January,  1620,  he  celebrated  his  entrance  into  his 
sixtieth  year  amidst  a  splendid  circle  of  friends.  He 
had  then  exchanged  the  appellation  of  Keeper  for  the 
higher  title  of  Chancellor.  Ben  Jonson  was  one  of  the 
party,  and  wrote  on  the  occasion  some  of  the  happiest 
of  his  rugged  rhymes.  AH  things,  he  tells  us,  seemed 
to  smile  about  the  old  house, — "  the  fire,  the  wine,  the 
men."  The  spectacle  of  the  accomplished  host,  after 
a  life  marked  by  no  great  disaster,  entering  on  a  green 
old  age,  in  the  enjoyment  of  riches,  power,  high  honors, 
undiminished  mental  activity,  and  vast  literary  reputa- 
tion, made  a  strong  impression  on  the  poet,  if  we  may 
judge  from  those  well  known  lincs-r* 

«  £nglaad*g  high  Chancellor,  the  desUned  heir. 
In  his  soft  cradle,  to  hie  father's  ch&ir, 
Whose  even  thread  the  fates  spin  round  and  full, 
Out  of  thek  choicest  and  their  whitest  wool." 

In  the  intervals  of  rest  which  Bacon's  political  and 
judicial  ftmctions  afforded,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  retir- 
ing to  Gk>rhambury.  At  that  place  his  business  was 
literature,  and  his  favorite  amusement  gardening,  which 
in  one  of  his  most  pleasing  Essays  he  calls  'Hhe  purest 
of  human  pleasures."  In  bis  magnificent  grounds  he 
erected,  at  a  cost  of  ten  thousand  pounds,  a  retreat  to 
which  he  repaired  when  he  wished  to  avoid  all  visiters, 
and  to  devote  himself  wholly  to  study.  On  such  occa- 
sions, a  few  young  men  of  distinguished  talents  were 
sometimes  the  companions  of  his  retirement.  And 
among  them  his  quick  eye  soon  discerned  the  superior 
abilities  of  Thomas  Hobbes.  It  is  not  probable,  how- 
ever,  that  he  fully  appreciated  the  powers  of  his  disci- ' 


pie,  or  foresaw  the  vast  influence,  both  for  good  and  for 
evil,  which  that  most  vigorous  and  acute  of  human  in- 
tellects was  destined  to  exercise  on  the  two  succeeding 
generations. 

In  January,  162},  Bacon  had  reached  the  zenith  of 
his  fortunes.  He  had  just  published  the  Aboum  Or^ 
gaman  ;  and  that  extraordinary  book  had  drawn  forth 
the  warmest  expressions  of  admiration  from  the  ablest 
men  in  Europe.  He  had  obtained  honors  of  a  widely 
difl^erent  kind,  but  perhaps  not  less  valued  by  him.  He 
had  been  created  Baron  Verulam.  He  had  subse- 
quently been  raised  to  the  higher  dignity  of  Viscount 
St.  Albans.  His  patent  was  drawn  in  the  most  flat- 
tering terms,  and  the  Prince  of  Wales  signed  it  as  a 
witness.  The  ceremony  of  investiture  was  performed 
with  great  state  at  Theobalds,  and  Buckingham  conde- 
scended to  be  one  of  the  chief  actors.  Posterity  has 
felt  that  the  greatest  of  English  philosophers  could 
derive  no  accession  of  dignity  from  any  title  which  James 
could  bestow;  and,  in  defiance  of  the  royal  letters 
patent,  has  obstinately  refused  to  degrade  Francis 
Bacon  into  Viscount  Sl  Albans. 

In  a  few  weeks  was  signally  brought  to  the  test  the 
value  of  those  objects  for  which  Bacon  had  sullied  his 
integrity,  had  resigned  his  independence,  had  violated 
the  most  sacred  obligations  of  friendship  and  gratitude, 
had  flattered  the  worthless,  bad  persecuted  the  inno- 
cent, had  tampered  with  judges,  had  tortured  prisoners, 
had  plundered  suitors,  had  wasted  on  paltry  intrigues 
all  the  powers  of  the  most  exquisitely  constructed  in- 
tellect that  has  ever  been  bestowed  on  any  of  the 
children  of  men.  A  sudden  and  terrible  reverse  was  at 
hand.  A  Parliament  had  been  summoned.  After  six 
years  of  silence,  the  voice  of  the  nation  was  again  to 
be  heard.  Only  three  days  after  the  pageant  which 
was  performed  at  Theobalds  in  honor  of  Bacon,  the 
houses  met. 

Want  of  money  had,  as  usual,  induced  the  King  to 
convoke  his  Parliament  But  it  may  be  doubted  whe- 
ther, if  he  or  his  romisters  had  been  at  all  aware  of  the 
state  of  public  feeling,  they  would  not  have  tried  any 
expedient,  or  borne  with  any  inconvenience,  rather  than 
have  ventured  to  face  the  deputies  of  a  justly  exasper- 
ated nation.  But  they  did  not  discern  those  times. 
Indeed  almost  all  the  political  blunders  of  James,  and 
of  his  more  unfortunate  son,  arose  from  one  great  error. 
During  the  fifty  years  which  preceded  the  Long  Par- 
liament, a  great  and  progressive  change  was  taking 
place  in  the  public  mind.  The  nature  and  extent  of 
this  change  was  not  in  the  least  understood  by  either 
of  the  first  two  Kings  of  the  House  of  Stuart,  or  by 
any  of  their  advisers.  That  the  nation  became  more 
and  more  discontented  every  year,  that  every  House 
of  Commons  was  more  unmanageable  than  that  which 
had  preceded  it,— were  facts  which  it  was  impossible  not 
to  perceive.  But  the  Court  could  not  understand  why 
these  things  were  so.  The  Court  could  not  see  that  the 
English  people,  and  the  English  Government,  though 
they  might  once  have  been  well  suited  to  each  other, 
were  suited  to  each  other  no  longer, — that  the  nation 
had  outgrown  its  old  institutions,  was  every  day  more 
uneasy  under  them,  was  pressing  against  them,  and 
would  soon  burst  through  them.  The  alarming  phe- 
nomena, the  existence  of  which  no  sycophant  could 
deny,  were  ascribed  to  every  cause  except  the  true  one. 
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"In  my  first  Parluiment,"  said  James,  "I  was  a 
•Of  See.  In  my  next,  there  was  a  kind  of  bessts  called 
vUeridfccrs,**— and  so  forth.  In  the  third  Parliament 
he  eooU  hardlj  be  called  a  novice,  and  those  beasts, 
the  wmiertakert^  did  not  exist.  Yet  his  third  Parlia- 
ment gave  him  more  trouble  than  either  the  first  or  the 
second. 

The  Pariiament  had  no  sooner  met  than  the  House 
of  Goounons  prooeededy  in  a  temperate  and  respectful, 
hat  most  detennined  manner,  to  diaeuss  the  public 
grlevancea^  Their  first  attacks  were  directed  against 
those  odioiis  patents,  under  cover  of  which  Bucking- 
ham and  his  creatures  had  pillsged  and  oppressed  the 
■alioii.  The  vigor  with  which  these  proceedings  were 
coodncted  spread  dismay  through  the  CourL  Buck- 
nghsm  thought  himself  in  danger,  and,  in  his  alarm, 
had  recourse  to  an  adviser  who  had  lately  aoquu'ed 
eoariderable  influence  over  him, — ^Williams,  Dean  of 
Westminster.  He  advised  the  favorite  to  abandon  all 
thooghts  of  defending  the  monopolies — to  find  some 
ftreign  embassy  for  his  brother  Sir  Edward,  who  was 
deeply  implicated  in  the  viilanies  of  Mompesson — ^and 
te  leave  the  other  offenders  to  the  justice  of  Parlia- 
ment. Bockiogham  received  this  advice  with  the  warm- 
est expressions  of  gratitude,  and  declared  that  a  load 
had  been  lifted  from  his  hearC  He  then  repaired  with 
WQliams  to  the  royal  presence.  They  found  the  King 
engaged  in  earnest  consultation  with  Prince  Charles. 
The  plan  of  operations  proposed  by  the  Dean  was  fully 
discussed,  and  approved  in  all  its  perls. 

The  first  victims  whom  the  Court  abandoned  to  the 
veogeanoe  of  the  Commons,  were  Sir  Giles  Mompesson 
and  Sir  Francis  Mitchell  It  was  some  time  before 
Bacon  began  to  entertain  any  apprehensions.  His 
lalenU  and  his  address  gave  him  great  influence  in  the 
house,— of  which  he  had  lately  become  a  member,— as 
tsdeed  they  must  have  done  in  any  assembly.  In  the 
HoQse  of  Commons  he  had'  many  personal  friends  and 
many  warm  admirers.  But  at  length,  about  six  weeks. 
after  the  meeting  of  Parliament,  the  storm  burst. 

A  committee  of  the  lower  house  had  been  appointed 
to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  Courts  of  Justice.  On 
the  1 5th  of  March,  the  chairman  of  that  committee,  Sir 
Robert  Philips,  member  lor  Bath,  reported  that  great 
ahosea  had  been  discovered.  **The  person,"  said  he, 
*'  against  whom  these  things  are  alleged  is  no  less  than 
the  Lord  Chancellor,— a  man  so  endued  with  all  parts, 
both  cf  nature  and  art,  as  that  I  will  say  no  more  of 
him,  being  not  able  to  say  enough.'*  Sir  Robert  then 
praeeeded  to  state,  in  the  most  temperate  manner,  the 
nature  of  the  chaigeai  A  person  of  the  name  of  Au- 
brey had  a  case  depending  in  Chancery.  He  had  been 
afanost  rained  by  law  expenses,  and  his  patience  had 
been  exhausted  by  the  delays  of  the  court.  He  re- 
ceived a  hint  fkom  some  of  the  hangers-on  of  the  Chan- 
cellor, that  a  present  of  one  hundred  pounds  would 
expedite  matteis.  The  poor  man  had  not  the  sum 
required.  However,  having  found  out  a  usurer  who 
acoDrnmodated  him  with  it  at  a  high  interest,  he  carried 
it  to  Torfc  House.  The  Chancellor  took  the  money, 
and  his  dependants  assured  the  suitor  that  all  would  go 
right.  Aubrey  was,  however,  disappointed ;  for,  after 
i  <lolay,  **  a  killing  decree^  was  pronounced 
Another  suitor  of  the  name  of  Egerton 
complained  that  he  bad  been  induced  by  two  of  the 


Chancellor's  jackals  to  make  bis  Lordship  a  present  of 
four  hundred  pounds;  and  tbat,  nevertheless,  he  had  not 
been  able  to  obtain  a  decree  in  his  favor.  The  evidence 
to  these  facts  was  overwhelming.  Bacon's  friends 
could  only  entreat  the  house  to  suspend  its  judgment, 
and  to  send  up  the  case  to  the  Lords,  in  a  form  less  of- 
fensive than  an  impeachment. 

On  the  19th  of  March  the  King  sent  a  message  to  the 
Commons,  expressing  his  deep  regret  that  so  eminent  a 
person  as  the  Chancellor  should  be  suspected  of  mis- 
condueu  His  Majesty  declared  that  he  had  no  wish  to 
screen  the  guilty  from  justice,  and  proposed  to  appoint 
a  new  kind  of  tribunal,  consisting  of  eighteen  conomis- 
eioners,  who  might  be  chosen  from  among  the  members 
of  the  two  bouses,  to  investigate  the  matter.  The 
Commons  were  not  disposed  to  depart  from  the  regular 
course  of  proceeding.  On  the  same  day  they  held  a 
conference  with  the  Lords,  and  delivered  in  the  heads  of 
the  accusation  against  the  Chancellor.  At  this  confer- 
ence Bacon  was  not  present.  Overwhelmed  with  shame 
and  remorse,  and  abondoned  by  all  those  in  whom  he 
had  weakly  put  his  trust,  he  shut  himself  up  in  his 
chamber  from  the  eyes  of  men.  The  dejection  of  his 
mind  soon  disordered  his  body.  Buckingham,  who  visit- 
ed him  by  the  King's  order,  "found  his  Lordship  very 
sick  and  heavy."  It  appears  from  a  pathetic  letter  which 
the  unhappy  man  addressed  to  the  Peers  on  the  day  of 
the  conference,  that  he  neither  expected  nor  wished  to 
survive  his  disgrace.  During  several  days  he  remained 
in  his  bed,  refusing  to  see  any  human  being.  He  pas- 
sionately told  his  attendants  to  leave  him, — to  forget  him, 
—never  again  to  name  his  name, — ^never  to  remember 
that  there  had  been  such  a  man  in  the  world.  In  the 
mean  lime,  fresh  instances  of  corruption  were  every  day 
brought  to  the  knowledge  of  his  accusers.  The  number 
of  charges  rapidly  increased  from  two  to  twenty-three. 
The  Lords  entered  on  the  investigation  of  the  case  with 
laudable  alacrity.  Some  witnesses  were  examined  at 
the  bar  of  the  house.  A  select  committee  was  appoint- 
ed to  take  the  depositions  of  others ;  and  the  inquiry 
was  rapidly  proceeding,  when,  on  the  26h  of  March, 
the  King  adjourned  the  Parliament  for  three  weeks. 

This  measure  revived  Bacon's  hopea  He  made  the 
most  of  his  short  respite.  He  attemped  to  work  on  the 
feeble  mind  of  the  King.  He  appealed  to  all  the  strong- 
est feelings  of  James, — to  his  fears,  to  his  vanity,  to  his 
high  notions  of  prerogative.  Would  the  Solomon  of  the 
age  commit  so  gross  an  error  as  to  encourage  the  en- 
croaehing  spirit  of  Parliament  ?  Would  God*8  annoint- 
ed,  accountable  to  God  atone,  pay  homage  to  the  clamor- 
ous multitude?  *' Those,"  he  exclaimed,  "  who  now 
strike  at  the  Chancellor  will  soon  stike  at  the  Crown.  I 
am  the  first  sacrifice.  I  wish  I  msy  be  the  last"  But 
all  his  eloquence  and  address  were  employed  in  vain. 
Indeed,  whatever  Mr.  Montagu  may  say,  we  are  firmly 
convinced  that  it  was  not  in  the  King's  power  to  save 
Bacon,  without  having  recourse  to  measures  whidi 
woukl  have  convulsed  the  realm.  The  crown  had  not 
soffifeient  influence  in  Parliament  to  procure  an  acquittal, 
in  so  clear  a  case  of  guilL  And  to  dissolve  a  Parliament 
which  is  unsyersally  allowed  to  have  been  one  of  the 
best  Parliaments  that  ever  sat, — which  had  acted  libe- 
rally and  respectfully  towards  the  Sovereign,  and  which 
enjoyed  in  the  highest  degree  the  favor  of  the  people, 
only  in  order  to  stop  a  gmve,  temperate,  and  oonatitu- 
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tional  inquiry  into  the  personal  integrity  of  the  first 
judge  in  the  kingdom, — would  have  been  a  measure 
more  scandalous  and  absurd  than  any  of  those  which 
were  the  rain  of  the  House  of  Stuart.  Such  a  measure, 
while  it  would  have  been  as  fatal  to  the  Chancellor's 
honor  as  a  conviction,  would  have  endangered  the  very 
existence  of  the  monarchy.  The  King,  acting  by  the 
advice  of  Williams,  very  properly  refused  to  engage  in 
a  dangerous  straggle  with  his  people,  for  the  purpose  of 
saving  from  legal  condemnation  a  minister  whom  it  was 
impossible  to  save  from  dishonor.  He  advised  Bacon  to 
plead  guilty,  and  promised  to  do  all  in  his  power  to 
mitigate  the  punishment. 

On  the  17th  of  April  the  houses  reassenibled,  and  the 
Liords  resumed  their  inquiries  into  tlie  abuse  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery.  On  the  22d,  Bacon  addressed  to 
the  Peers  a  letter,  which  Prince  Charles  condescended 
to  deliver.  In  this  artful  and  pathetic  composition,  the 
Chancellor  acknowledged  his  guilt  in  guarded  and  ge- 
neral terms,  and,  while  acknowledging,  endeavored  to 
palliate  it.  This,  however,  was  not  thought  sufficient 
by  his  judges.  They  required  a  more  particular  confes- 
sion, and  sent  him  a  copy  of  the  charges.  On  the  30th, 
he  delivered  a  paper,  in  which  he  admitted,  with  few  and 
unimportant  reservations,  the  truth  of  the'  accusations 
brought  against  him,  and  threw  himself  entirely  on  the 
mercy  of  his  peers.  "Upon  advised  consideration  of 
the  barges,"  said  he,  **  descending  into  my  own  con- 
science, and  calling  my  memory  to  account  so  far  as  I 
am  able,  I  do  plainly  and  ingenuously  confess,  that  I  am 
guilty  of  corruption,  and  do  renounee  all  defence." 

The  Lords  came  to  a  resolution  that  the  Chancellor's 
confession  appeared  to  be  full  and  ingenuous,  and  sent 
a  committee  to  inquire  of  him  whether  it  was  really 
subscribed  by  himselfl  The  deputies,  among  whom 
was  Southampton,  the  common  friend  many  years  be- 
fore of  Bacon  and  Essex,  performed  this  duty  with 
great  delicacy.  Indeed,  the  agonies  of  such  a  noind,  and 
the  degradation  of  such  a  name,  might  well  have  soft- 
ened the  most  obdurate  natures.  "  My  lords,"  said 
Bacon, ''  it  is  my  act,  my  hand,  my  heart.  1  beseech 
your  lordships  to  be  merciful  to  a  broken  reed."  They 
withdrew :  and  he  again  retired  to  his  ohamber  in  the 
deepest  dejection.  The  next  day,  the  sergeant^at^u-ms 
and  usher  of  the  House  of  Lords  came  to  conduct  him 
to  Westminster  Hall,  where  sentence  was  to  be  pro- 
nounced. But  they  found  him  so  unwell  that  he  could 
not  leave  his  bed ;  and  this  excuse  for  his  absence  was 
jreadily  accepted.  In  no  quarter  does  there  appear  to 
have  been  the  smallest  desire  to  add  to  his  humiliation. 
The  sentence  was,  however  severe,— the  more  severe, 
no  doubt,  because  the  lords  knew  that  it  would  not  be 
executed,  and  that  they  had  an  excellent  opportunity 
of  exhibiting  at  small  coat,  the  inflexibility  of  their  just- 
ice, and  their  abhorrence  of  corruption.  Bacon  was 
condemned  to  pay  a  fine  of  forty  thousand  pounds,  and 
to  be  imprisoned  in  the  Tower  during  the  King's  plea- 
sure. He  was  declared  incapable  of  holding  any  office 
in  the  State,  or  of  sitting  in  parliament,  and  he  was 
banished  for  life,  from  the  verge  of  the  court.  In  such 
misery  and  shame  ended  that  long  career  of  worldly 
wisdom  and  worldly  prosperity ! 

No  State-Trial  in  our  history  is  more  creditable  to  all 
who  took  part  in  it,  either  as  prosecutors  or  Judges. 
The  decency,  the  gravity,  the  public  spirit,— the  just- 


ice moderated,  but  not  unnerved,  by  compassion, — 
which  appeared  in  eyery  part  of  the  transaction,  would 
do  honor  to  the  most  respectable  public  men  of  our  own 
times.  The  accusers,  while  they  discharged  their  duty 
to  their  constituents  by  bringing  the  misdeeds  of  the 
Chancellor  to  light,  spoke  with  admiration  of  his  many 
eminent  qualities.  The  Lords,  while  condemning  him, 
complimented  him  on  the  ingenuousness  of  his  confes- 
sion, and  spared  him  the  humiliation  of  a  public  appear- 
ance at  their  bar.  So  strong  was  the  contagion  of 
good  feeling,  that  even  Sir  Edward  Coke,  jfbr  the  first 
time  in  his  life,  behaved  like  a  gentleman.  No  criminal 
ever  had  more  temperate  prosecutors  than  Bacon.  No 
criminal  ever  had  more  favorable  judges.  If  he  was 
convicted,  it  was  because  it  was  impossible  to  acquit 
him  without  offering  the  grossest  outrage  to  justice  and 
common  sense. 

The  sentence  of  Bacon  had  scarcely  been  pronounced 
when  it  was  mitigated.  He  was  indeed  sent  to  the 
Tower.  But  this  was  merely  a  form.  In  two  days 
he  was  set  at  liberty,  and  soon  after  he  retired  to  Gor- 
hambury.  His  fine  was  speedily  released  by  the 
Crown.  He  was  next  suffered  to  present  himself  at 
Court  ,*  and  at  length,  in  1694,  the  rest  of  his  punish- 
ment was  remitted.  He  was  now  at  liberty  to  resume 
his  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  he  was  aau- 
ally  summoned  to  the  next  Parliament.  But  age,  in- 
firmity, and  perhaps  shame,  prevented  him  from  at- 
tending. The  Oovernment  allowed  him  a  pension  of 
one  thousand  two  hundred  pounds  a  year ;  and  his 
whole  annual  income  is  estimated  by  Mr,  Montagu  at 
two  thousand  five  hundred  pounds,— a  sum  which 
was  probably  above  the  average  income  of  a  nobleman 
of  that  generation,  and  which  was  certainly  sufficient 
for  comfort  and  even  for  splendor.  Unhappily,  6aooB 
was  fond  of  display,  and  unused  to  pay  minute  atten- 
tion to  domestic  affnii^  He  was  not  easily  persuaded 
to  give  up  any  part  of  the  magnificence  to  which  he 
had  been  accustomed  in  the  time  of  his  power  and 
prosperity.  No  pressure  of  distress  oould  induce  him 
to  part  with  the  woods  of  Gorhambury.  "  I  will  not," 
he  said,  *^  be  stripped  of  my  feathers."  He  travelled 
with  so  splendid  an  equipage,  and  so  large  a  retinue, 
that  Prince  Charles,  who  once  fell  in  with  him  on  the 
road,  exclaimed  with  surprise,—"  Well !  do  what  we 
can,  this  man  scorns  to  go  out  in  snuff."  This  care- 
lessness and  ostentation  reduced  him  to  frequent  dis- 
tress. He  was  under  the  necessity  of  parting  with 
York  House,  and  of  toking  up  his  residence,  during 
his  visits  to  London,  at  bis  old  chambers  in  Gray *s  Inn. 
Eie  had  other  vexations,  the  exact  nature  of  which  is  un- 
known. It  is  evident  from  his  will,  that  some  part  of  his 
wife's  conduct  had  greatly  disturbed  and  irritated  him. 

But  whatever  might  be  his  pecuniary  diificuUies  or 
his  conjugal  discomforts,  the  powers  of  bis  intellect 
still  remained  undiminished.  Those  noble  studies  for 
which  he  had  found  leisure  in  the  midfct  of  professional 
drudgery  and  of  courtly  intrigues,  gave  to  this  last 
sad  stage  of  bis  life  a  dignity  beyond  what  power  or 
titles  could  bestow.  Impeaclied,  convicted,  sentenced, — 
driven  with  ignominy  from  the  presence  of  his  Sove- 
reign, shut  out  from  the  daliberations  of  his  fellow  no- 
bles, loaded  with  debt,  branded  with  dishonor*  sinking 
under  the  weight  of  years,  sorrow  and  disease,— Bacon 
was  Bacon  still. 
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**  My  cooceit  of  his  person,"  says  Ben  Johson  very 
finely,  "was  never  increased  towards  him  by  his  place 
or  honors ;  but  I  have  and  do  reverence  him  for  the 
greatness  that  was  only  proper  to  himself;  in  that  he 
seemed  to  me  ever,  by  his  work,  one  of  the  greatest 
men  and  roost  worthy  of  admiration,  that  had  been  in 
many  sfes.  In  hie  adversity  I  ever  prayed  that  God 
voiddgive  him  strength;  for  greatness  he  could  not 
vanL" 

The  services  which  he  rendered  to  letters  during  the 
kit  five  yean  of  his  life,  amidst  ten  thousand  distrac- 
tioDs  and  vexations,  increase  the  regret,  with  which  we 
tiiiok  oo  the  many  years  which  he  had  wasted, — to  use 
the  words  of  Sir  Thomas  Bod  ley, — "  on  such  study  as 
was  not  worthy  such  a  student.'*  He  commenced  a 
Digest  of  the  Laws  of  England, — a  History  of  England 
under  the  Princes  of  the  House  of  Tudor,  a  body  of 
Natoral  History,  a  Philosophical  Romance.  He  made 
extensive  and  valuable  additions  to  his  essays.  He 
piHidbed  th«  inestimable  Treatise  De  AugmmHs  Seien- 
Utrwm.  The  very  trifles  with  which  he  amused  him- 
wif  ia  hoan  of  pain  and  languor  bore  the  mark  of 
his  mind.  The  beat  Jest-Book  in  the  world  is  that 
wtitk  he  dictated  from  memory,  without  referring  to 
MMf  book,  on  a  day  on  which  illness  had  rendered  him 
incapable  of  serious  study. 

The  great  apostle  of  experimental  philosophy  was 
destined  to  be  its  martyr.  It  had  occurred  to  him  that 
saow  might  be  used  with  advantage  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  animal  substances  from  putrefying.  On  a 
very  cold  day,  early  in  the  spring  of  the  year  1626,  he 
d^hted  from  his  coach  near  Highgate,  in  order  to  try 
the  experiment.  He  went  into  a  cottage,  bought  a 
fowl,  and  with  his  own  hands  stuffed  it  with  snow. 
Whils  thus  engaged  he  felt  a  sudden  chill,  and  was 
iooB  so  much  indisposed  that  it  was  impoBBible  for  him 
Uintani  to  Gray's  Inn.  The  Earl  of  Antadel,  with 
wfaocn  he  was  well  acquainted,  had  a  house  at  High- 
gnie.  To  that  house  Bacon  was  carried.  The  Earl 
was  absent;  hut  the  servants  who  were  in  charge  of 
the  place  showed  great  respect  and  attention  to  the 
illustrious  goesL  Here,  after  an  illness  o(  about  a 
week,  he  expired  early  on  the  morning  of  Elaster-day, 
1GS6.  His  mind  appears  to  have  retained  its  strength 
and  Uvc^nesi  to  the  end.  He  did  not  forget  the  fowl 
-wlfticfa  had  caused  his  death.  In  the  last  letter  that  he 
ever  wrot^  with  fingers  which,  as  he  said,  eould  not 
MUtMj  hoM  a  pen,  he  did  not  omit  to  mention  that  the 
cxpertaieitt  of  the  snow  had  succeeded  ''excellently 
well." 

Our  opinion  of  the  moral  character  of  this  great  man 
has  almdy  been  sufficiently  explained.  Had  bis  life 
been  passed  in  literary  retiremeoty  he  would,  in  all 
probability,  have  deserved  to  be  considered,  not  only 
as  a  great  philosopher,  but  as  a  worthy  and  good  na- 
tared  member  of  society.  But  neither  his  principles 
■or  his  spirit  were  such  as  could  be  trusted,  when  strong 
temptations  were  to  be  resisted,  and  serious  dangers  to 
be  braved.  In  his  will,  he  expressed  with  singular 
brevity,  energy,  dignity,  and  pathos,  a  mournful  con- 
Ksonsness  that  his  actions  had  not  been  such  as  to  en- 
title him  to  the  esteem  of  those  under  whose  observa- 
tisB  his  life  had  been  passed ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  a 
prood  eoofidenee  that  his  writings  had  seenred  for  him 
a  k«h  moA  psnmnent  plaee  among  the  beneiketors  of 


mankind.  So  at  least  We  understand  those  striking 
words  which  have  been  often  quoted,  but  which  we 
must  quote  onoe  more-**'  For  my  name  and  memory,  T 
leave  it  to  men's  charitable  speeches,  and  to  foreign 
nations,  and  to  the  next  age.^' 

His  confidence  was  just.  From  the  day  of  his  death 
his  fame  has  been  constantly  and  steadily  progressive ; 
and  we  have  no  doubt  that  his  name  will  be  named  with 
reverence  to  the  latest  ages,  and  to  the  remotest  ends 
of  the  civilised  world. 


EVE  OF  THE  BATTLE  OF  GHiBOA. 

Night  came,  and  drew  her  jewel'd  drapery 
Over  the  promised  land,  with  still  and  soft 
And  quiet  gracefulness,  as  though  beneath 
Were  spread  the  weary  couch  of  holy  ones 
Who  rested  from  their  labors;  or,  as  there 
Innocent  creatures,  over  whose  fair  frames 
Soft  slumber  and  the  rosy  twilight  stole 
In  their  joy's  noon,  were  sleeping,  balmily. 
Upon  the  violet's  breast. 

The  gentle  Heavens 
Shed  blessing  down  on  Hermon,  and  Gilboa 
Bath'd  his  bright  verdure,  all  unwither'd  yet 
By  the  propiietical  anathema 
Of  the  seer-bard,  in  the  pure  dews. 

Yet  there  were  sleepless  eyes 
And  trembling  hearts  that  night  in  Palestine. 
The  lovely  cheek  of  many  a  Hebrew  maid 
Lav,  blanch'd  and  cold,  on  her  supporting  hand. 
While  her  dim'd  eye  gaz*d  on  the  lovely  moon 
And  all  the  glorious  garniture  of  Heav  n, 
Unconscious  of  their  beauty.    By  the  light 
Of  the  dull  taper,  many  a  matron  glanced 
On  the  untumbled  pillow  at  her  side 
With  sinking  heart,  and  kiss'd  the  baby-face 
That  press'd  her  arm, — sleeping,  as  roses  do. 
In  purity  and  sweetness, — with  the  love — 
The  deep,  deep  bve — the  nameless  tenderness. 
That  swells  the  heart,  when  the  heart's  love  is  mix'd 
With  dread  solicitude. 

Philistia's  King 
And  warlike  bands — 'midst  revelry  and  mirth. 
And  joke  and  jeer,  and  blasphemy  and  threat — 
Harness'd,  and  panting  for  to-morrow's  fight. 
Lay  pitched  at  Shunem. 

To  repel  the  foe — 
Proud,  vengeful,  and  malignant — ^Israefs  bands, 
With  Abner,  galhint  captain  of  their  host, 
Encamp'd  at  Mount  Gilboa.    Yet  among 
That  host— the  stay  and  pride,  the  flower  and  hope 
Of  all  the  tribes  of  Israel — ^were  fears, — 
Those  fears,  those  mystic  bodings  of  the  heart 
Of  coming  ill,  uncertain,  undefin'd, 
That  fill  its  throbbings  with  intenser  pain 
Than  suffering  of  keen  but  certain  evil. 

And  there  was  cause,  not  vague  nor  dubious : — 
He  whose  paternal  voice,  in  days  how  gone. 
Had  been  to  Israel  like  an  Oracle, — 
Sure  to  predict,  and  powerful  to  restrain. 
And  wise  to  guide, — ceas'd  from  his  care,  and  slept, 
Aye,  as  Earth's  faithful  ones  all  shall  at  last. 
Slept  a  sweet  sleep  untroubled  by  a  dream. 
*Twas  as  the  setting  of  thy  polar  star. 
Poor  storm-toss'd  Israel ! 

Sing  Phillstia,  sing. 
For  Huu  ihalt  IriumpA^shout,  for  who  shall  nelp 
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When  God  forsaketh  ?  and  Ihe  "  ruddjr  youth,»» 
"The  stripling/'  who  a  pebble  from  the  brook 
Hurl'd  from  a  shepherd's  sling  and  laid  in  death 
Gath's  giant — whom  thy  king  and  armies  fear 
More  than  the  Lord*s  anointed — dwells  an  exile 
From  bis  dear  native  land  in  thine  own  Ziklag. 

What  a  dark  air  of  mystery  there  is 
About  that  form  that  strides  so  hastily, 
So  noiselessly  along !  what  moody  airs ! 
Now  his  bow'd  head  seems  buried  in  the  folds 
Of  his  broad  mantle,  as  he  fain  would  hide 
Forever  there,  and  smother  thought  and  fear 
And  life  together ; — and  anon  he  rears 
His  brow,  and  with  a  kingly  port  steps  on, 
As  he  defied  the  terrors  that  before 
His  soul  was  sinking  under.    But  he  does  fear — 
And  in  his  very  soul  does  hate  the  high 
Magnificent  Heavens,  that  with  their  pure  light 
Mock  at  his  soul's  thick  darkness. 

Those  two  forms, 
That  follow  him,  just  as  his  shadow  does, 
Seem  wondering  that  a  man  can  be  so  strange. 
Unearthly,  miserable. 

Is  it  Saul  7— 
The  Ull,  the  beautiful,  the  gallant  Saul? 
Who  in  his  loftiness  look'd  proudly  down 
On  all  the  tribes  of  Israel  7— Is  it  Saul  ? 
The  king  of  Israel ;  the  Lord's  anointed  ? 
Ah,  what  has  he  to  do  in  that  poor  hut 
Thai's  buried  in  the  dismal  ivy-shade. 
And  settles  back  against  the  damp  cold  rock. 
As  it  were  shrinking  from  a  curse  ?  Alas,  alas ! 
He  who  before  God's  holy  Oracle, 
The  Urim  and  the  Thummim,  has  inquired, — 
Amid  the  flash  of  gems,  the  censer's  smoke 
And  the  refulgent  glory  of  Shechinah, — 
Which  way  amidit  the  larbarynlhine  maze 
Of  the  dark  future  lay  his  duty's  path,— 
Now  with  his  gold  touches  a  Witch's  palm ! 

Oh,  how  his  haggard  face  and  trembling  form 
Betray  the  untold  anguish  of  his  heart ! 
How  o'er  his  eyes  he  clasps  his  nerveless  hands. 
While  the  dark  signs  of  astrologic  lore, 
Scroll,  character  and  wand,  the  sorceress  brings 
To  the  pale  lighu 

They're  done !— the  muttered  prayer. 
Propitiating  vow,  and  mystic  rile, — 
All  done!    The  sorceress  screams  and  loud  pro- 
claims 
The  Spectre.    Low  the  affrighted  monarch  bows, 
And  from  the  spirit-world  a  hollow  voice — 
Sure  of  the  past  and  in  the  future  wise — 
His  crimes  rehearses  and  declares  his  doom. 
"  To-morrow"— yes,  "  to-morrow,  thou  shall  be 
With  me  in  Hades !" 

Hope  died.    He  fell  upon  the  unpitying  earth : 
God  had  forsaken  him ! 

Your  vigils  keep. 
Virgins  of  Israel,  and  nurse  your  fears 
In  converse  with  tlie  melancholy  moon  ; — 
Not  with  exulting  timbrels  and  the  dance 
Shall  ye  go  forth  to-morrow  ; — no  loud  song 
Upon  the  lip  shall  bail  a  victor-king. 
Nor  secret  thrill  of  rapture  in  the  heart 
A  victor- lover.    One,  a  peerless  reed, 
Tun'd  by  a  wild,  romantic  shepherd  boy. 
While  in  the  solitude  he  kept  nis  flock, — 
Nor  felt  it  solitude,  so  well  he  lov'd 
That  lone  communion  with  his  pipe,  his  heart, 
His  Heaven — that  only  shall  awake  to  song 
And  fitly  celebrate  in  deathless  strains 
The  battle  of  Gilboa. 
Mdne,  buza. 


LIONEL    GRANBY. 

CHAPTER  XI. 

*  *  *  *  Ad  hoc  lamenta  parentium  feminaruni  fessa 
senum  ac  rudis  pueriiiffi  ntas  quSque  tibS,  quique  alll«  codbu- 
lebant,  dum  trahunt  inralidos,  aut  apperiuntur,  para  morana, 
para  fesUnana  cuncta  impediebant  et  s»pe  dam  in  tergum  re»- 
pectant  lateribua  aut  froote  circumreniebantur. 

Tact,  ^nn.  Lib.  xv. 

*'  Many  and  many  is  the  bouse,  Id  vrhlch  a  chasm  has  been 
made  which  can  Dever  be  filled  up." 

Richmond  Enquirer. 

In  the  days  of  the  gay  Boccacio,  "  Paris  wa« 
a  place  to  know  the  reasons  of  things,  and  the 
causes  of  the  same,  as  became  a  gentleman."  It 
still  freshly  bears  this  label  of  wit  and  philosophy ; 
and  a  Parisian  finish  attracts,  even  in  our  utili- 
tarian age,  the  same  respect  which  the  fair  story *- 
tellers  of  the  Decameron  yielded  to  it.  To  its 
seductive  vortex  I  rushed  with  the  crowd  of  fri- 
volity and  fiishion ;  yet  I  was  a  chilled  exotic, 
drooping  amid  the  hollow  splendor  which  biassed 
around  me.  The  glitter  of  thronged  cities — the 
rich  historic  ruin — the  speaking  marble,  and  the 
thrilling  canvass,  soon  glut  the  appetite  of  curi- 
osity, and  every  object  which  is  presented  to  us 
becomes  darkened  by  our  prejudices  or  discolored 
by  the  associations  of  our  education.  We  travel 
to  find  something  new.  Alas  !  man  is  the  same 
creature  of  tear- moulded  clay  in  every  clime. 
And  in  the  beautiful  land  of  France,  I  turned 
from  the  blood-stained  trophies  of  kingly  ambi- 
tion, to  feel  for  the  maimed  soldier ;  and  forgot 
the  glory  of  the  Corsican,  in  the  gushing  tear 
which  stained  the  boyish  cheek  of  the  sacrificed 
conscript.  I  looked  not  on  society  as  a  mass — 
I  thought  of  each  unit  of  character  which  com- 
posed the  gilded  fabric,  and  my  heart  hourly 
brought  before  me,  in  busy  comparison,  the  tran- 
quil prosperity  of  my  own  forest-girt  land.  1 
reasoned  as  a  republican ;  and  therefore  I  took  no 
rank  among  the  leaders  of  fashion ;  and  should 
have  felt  the  traitor's  blush,  had  I  surrendered 
those  national  manners  which,  springing  from  our 
free  institutions,  are  alike  the  support  and  pride 
of  our  liberty. 

At  Paris  I  found  a  letter  from  my  uncle,  in- 
forming me  of  Pilton's  unexpected  recovery,  and 
requesting  me  to  return  home.  I  lost  no  time  ia 
obeying  the  welcome  summons,  and  I  was  soon 
on  the  confines  of  France.  A  clerical  error  ir^ 
my  passport  gave  me  some  alarm,  as  I  was  in- 
formed that  it  would  be  rigidly  examined  at  the 
last  town  through  which  I  passed.  On  reaching^ 
it,  I  was  taken  before  a  youthful  officer  for  ex- 
amination. My  passport,  folded  like  a  lawyer's 
brief,  lay  in  ray  hat,  and  when  1  took  it  up  for 
the  purpose  of  submitting  it  to  him,  my  name, 
with  the  addition,  "of  Virginia,"  was  discloeed. 
**  Payftdu  fVashtngtanJ"  h^  exclaimed — at  the 
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nine  raomeiit  motioning  to  me  to  replace  the 
pissport^and  courteously  bowing  to  my  departure. 
I  was  again  in  Virginia ! — and  as  we  ascended 
the  wizard  stroam  of  the  James  riyer,  the  stillness 
of  its  sleeping  banks  excited  the  passion,  without 
tbe  repulsive  feeling,  of  solitude.  There  it  lay 
before  us,  an  earth-born  giant!  The  midnight 
moon  rode  joyously  through  the  sapphire  sky. 
Her  massy, cold  and  silvery  light  spread  itself  over 
the  deepening  chasms  of  the  woods,  and  her  flick- 
ering beams  danced  among  the  shadowy  vistas  of 
the  Jeafless  forest.  An  eagle  perched  on  a  tow- 
ering oak,  the  diadem  of  the  woods,  mingled  his 
wiM  scream  with  the  freshening  breeze,  while 
erer  and  anon  that  solitary  cry  gently  died  away 
in  the  masy  shade  of  cloud  and  forest.  A  holy  and 
aohdued  stillness  brooded  over  the  slumbering 
earth.  In  that  solemn  hour,  I  forgot  for  one 
mooient  the  treasured  hate  of  my  life,  and  the 
gashing  sympathies  of  father-land  hushed  the 
fierce  whisper  of  revenge. 

When  I  reached  Richmond,  I  took  lodgings  at 
the  old  and  venerable ''  Swan,"  under  the  hope 
of  meeting  my  uncle  at  that  place.  He  had  not 
yet  left  home ;  for  he  still  believed  that  I  had  not 
embarked  at  France.  I  lounged  in  the  porch; 
and  while  in  that  situatk>n,  a  play-bill,  with  the 
nsaal  garniture  of  ink,  attracted  my  listless  eye. 
The  theatre— a  crowd — and  Ellen  Pilton  rushed 
on  my  fancy,  and  the  idle  hope  of  meeting  her 
there  instantly  occurred  to  me.  My  toilet  was 
soon  made,  and  I  walked  to  the  theatre;  but 
did  not  reach  it  until  the  play  was  nearly 
performed.  The  beauty,  the  intelligence,  the 
chivalry  of  Virginia,  were  gathered  in  a  dense 
nasson  that  fotal  Thursday.  Old  age,  smiling 
youth,  and  blooming  inftncy  filled  the  tier  of 
boxes  and  crowded  the  rude  benches  of  the  pit ; 
sad  as  I  gasGed  on  that  brilliant  assembly  of  genius 
and  of  beauty,  I  forgot  the  glare  of  Parisian  so- 
cidy,  in  the  gems  and  flowers  of  my  own  native 
land.  VTith  much  difficulty  I  forced  my  way  to 
the  centre  of  the  pit;  and,  turning  around,  I  saw 
£Uen  Pilton.  Her  lace  was  pale,  and  sadness 
had  art  a  funereal  seal  on  that  brow  where  genius 
was  wont  to  hold  his  proudest  festival  of  thought 
Her  wavy  hair  was  bound  loosely  with  a  tress  of 
its  own,  and  a  sickly  flower  languished  amid  her 
diabevelled  locks.  The  box  in  which  she  sat 
was  fall  of  glee,  spirit  and  joy.  She  alone  was 
■leat;  and  though  her  eye  wandered,  it  yet  failed 
lo  catch  my  ardent  gaze.  The  curtain  dropped, 
and  the  pantomime  of  the  ''  Bleeding  Nun"  was 
aonounced  as  the  concluding  piece.  Placing  my- 
Klf  directly  before  her,  the  curtain  had  no  sooner 
risen,  than  her  large  and  lustreless  eyes  fell  on  me. 
A  sudden  flush  athwart  her  cheek-^-a  tremulous 
movement  of  her  snowy  hand — and  the  quivering 
of  her  coral  lips,  declared  the  stormy  memory  of 
her  heart.    She  looked  on  me  but  for  a  moment ; 


and  in  her  averted  glance,  I  read  a  sentence  of 
'contempt  and  abhorrence ! 

The  pantomime  was  now  commenced ;  and  in 
the  first  act,  the  cottage  of  Baptist  the  robber 
was  illuminated  by  a  large  chandelier,  which 
oscillated  fearfully  over  the  stage.  When  the 
curtain  fell,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  first  act,  this 
chandelier  was  lifted  among  the  scenery  which 
was  suspended  to  the  ceiling.  The  fatal  lamp 
was  7U>t  exHnguiahed  !  and  it  was  carelessly  suf- 
fered to  remain  among  the  canvass  paintings  and 
paper  scenery  which  were  deposited  in  the  roof 
of  the  house.  At  the  opening  of  the  second  act, 
every  impulse  of  soul  and  sense  conspired  to  strew 
with  flowers  that  path  of  pleasure  which  was  iast 
leading  to  the  grave ! 

The  gloom — the  sorrows — the  despair — the 
brooding  passions  of  our  nature,  were  hushed  in 
that  swelling  torrent  of  joyous  mirth.  The  barque 
of  life,  its  pennons  gaily  floating  in  the  breeze, 
disported  itself  on  the  sunlight  bosom  of  a  sum- 
mer's sea.  Full  of  spirit,  harmony  and  hope,  it 
paused  on  the  verge  of  the  gaping  sepulchre 
which  awaited  it — and  in  a  moment,  it  was  dashed 
headlong  into  an  abyss  of  irretrievable  woe  and 
wretchedness. 

The  second  act  had  now  commenced ;  and,  turn- 
ing my  eyes  towards  the  stage,  I  observed  several 
sparks  of  fire  fall  on  the  floor,  and  each  second 
they  increased  with  frightful  velocity.  A  broad, 
steady  and  unwavering  flame  gleamed  from  the  top 
of  the  stage,  casting  a  huge  column  of  muddy  light 
on  the  horror-stricken  countenances  of  the  multi- 
tude below.  Suddenly,  a  mass  of  fire,  about  the  size 
of  a  man's  hand,  fell  from  the  burning  roof.  It 
caught  for  a  moment,  on  a  part  of  the  disjointed 
scenery,  which  quickly  blazed  up,  and,  with  the 
rapidity  of  the  serpent,  the  ball  sped  its  hissing 
course,  until  it  descended  on  the  stage,  and  burst 
into  a  thousand  fragments  of  fierce  and  uncontrol- 
lable fire.  A  player  came  forward,  earnestly 
gesticulating  to  the  audience  to  leave  the  house. 
The  flame  increased  rapidly  behind  him ;  and  in 
a  voice  whose  electric  tone  penetrated  the  heart 
of  every  human  being  in  that  assembly,  he  ex- 
claimed, "  the  theatre  is  on  fire!  "  In  a  moment  the 
whole  roof  was  a  sheet  of  living  flame.  It  buiM 
with  irresistible  force  through  the  windows.  Fed 
by  the  vast  columns  of  air  in  the  hollows  and  pas- 
sages of  the  theatre — increased  by  the  inflamma- 
ble pannels  of  the  boxes,  by  the  dome  of  the  pit, 
and  by  the  canvass  ceiling  of  the  lower  leats — like 
a  demon  of  wrath  it  converged  its  hundred  arms 
to  the  centre  of  human  life.  A  wild  and  heart- 
rending shriek  burst  from  the  devoted  multitude. 
Women,  frantic  with  terror,  screaming  for  help, 
and  tossing  their  arms  and  dishevelled  hair  amid 
the  curling  flame— fathers  and  mothers  shrieking 
out  for  their  children,  brothers  for  their  sisters, 
and  husbands  for  their  wives,  while  the  plaintive 
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flcream  of  childhood  rose  like  the  knell  of  hope 
above  that  billowy  volume  of  flame,  whose  ap- 
proach wa8  despair,  and  whose  embrace  was 
death.  All  who  were  in  the  boxes,  and  most  of 
those  in  the  pit,  immediately  rushed  for  the  lob- 
bies. Many  escaped  throngh  the  windows;  but 
the  greater  portion  had  no  other  retreat  than  to 
descend  the  stairs.  Here  the  pressure  became 
closer  and  closer ;  each  retarded  the  escape  of  the 
other,  and  every  addition  (for  nearly  all  sought 
that  mode  of  escape,)  more  and  more  swelled  that 
crowd  of  devoted  victims.  The  stairways  were 
instantly  blocked  up,  and  the  throng  was  so  great 
that  many  were  elevated  several  feet  above  the 
heads  of  the  rest.  Hundreds  were  trodden  under 
foot;  and  over  a  prostrate  multitude  I  vainly  at- 
tempted to  reach  the  box  in  which  Ellen  Pilton 
sat.  Twice  was  I  thrown  down  on  the  floor 
of  the  pit,  and  the  iron  heel  of  a  boot  crushed 
my  cheek  into  a  stream  of  blood.  One  moment 
more,  and  impious  suicide  would  have  relieved 
my  vindictive  despair,  for  I  had  drawn  a  loaded 
pistol,  and  with  a  firm  hand  had  placed  it  against 
my  heart.  Suddenly  the  throng  above  me  swept 
itself  away,  and  arising,  with  a  violent  effort  of 
strength  I  leaped  into  the  box  where  I  had  seen 
Ellen  Pilton.  She  was  lying  on  the  floor,  her 
head  supported  by  the  seat  from  which  she  had 
fallen.  Her  countenance  betrayed  neither  terror 
nor  alarm,  and  woman's  fortitude  seemed  in  that 
storm  of  death  to  have  found  its  only  refuge  in  her 
placid  brow.  The  conventional  rules  of  etiquette 
were  laid  aside  in  that  hour  of  wretchedness,  and 
without  speaking,  I  grasped  her  waist  with  my 
left  arm.  The  warm  blood  from  my  cheek  fell 
on  her  face  and  hair  and  stained  her  palpitating 
bosom.  '*  You  are  hurt  !*'  she  exclaimed ; ''  save 
yourself! — go!  leave  me ! — dear  Lionel,  I  forgive 
you!" 

I  had  no  time  to  reply  to  the  endearing  tender- 
ness of  her  language,  nor  to  wonder  at  those  cir- 
cumstances of  horror  which  disclosed  the  secret  of 
her  heart.  Her  brother's  blood  was  on  my  hands, 
yet  she  would  not  bear  to  a  speedy  grave  the  spon- 
taneous forgiveness  of  a  confiding  heart.  She 
was  woman! — and  the  early  bud  of  affection, 
Whose  opening  pride  represses,  ever  finds  its  sea- 
son of  bloom  in  the  winter  of  adversity,  and  bursts 
into  fragrance  only  on  the  precipice  of  the  grave. 
A  current  of  flame  now  hissed  over  the  box,  and 
redoubling  my  grasp,  I  attempted  to  reach  a  win- 
dow in  the  lobby  of  the  lower  boxes.  I  bore  my 
precious  burden  over  the  bodies  and  heads  of  a 
dense  crowd  between  me  and  the  window,  and 
finally  reached  it,  surrounded  by  the  screams  and 
unavailing  cries  of  the  multitude  who  were  suf- 
focating and  dying  around.  I  stepped  within  the 
window,  and  with  great  exertion  raised  its  lower 
sash.  My  feet  were  thrust  into  the  opening,  and 
I  was  gradually  escaping,  when  the  sash  fell,  and 


my  feet  were  pressed  down.  My  grasp  on  Ellen 
was  not  relinquished,  and  she  fell  with  me  on  the 
floor.  A  hot  and  scorching  vapour  swept  over 
my  face,  and  I  felt  its  breath  coursing  through 
my  hair.  I  rescued  one  foot  from  its  fetal  prison ; 
the  other  remained  fixed  and  immoveable,  while 
my  body,  partially  suspended  fipom  the  window, 
became  bruised  and  trodden  down  by  the  rushing 
multitude.  Ellen's  head  sank  drooping  and  con- 
vulsed on  my  bosom,  and  a  plaintive  wail  issued 
from  her  lips.  Every  limb  was  wrung  with 
agony,  and  her  kbored  respiration  exhibited  the 
struggle  of  relentless  death.  Moving  my  hand  to 
elevate  her  head,  it  passed  a  rent  in  the  wall, 
through  which  streamed  a  current  of  cold  and 
untainted  air.  With  great  labor  I  moved  our 
position  to  this  welcome  fount  of  life,  and  a  breeze, 
fresher  than  a  meadow  gale  of  spring,  slaked  our 
bitter  thirst,  and  whispered  hope.  The  crowd 
above  me  had  now  greatly  decreased-^wounded, 
bruised  and  suffocated,  they  had  dropped  away 
like  fi»«st  leaves  in  autumn's  frost — and  the 
window  having  been  burst  open,  my  foot  fell 
from  its  fearful  position.  The  grasp  of  a  strong 
and  powerful  hand  wound  itself  in  my  hair,  and 
a  voice  whose  animated  tones  brought  back,  even 
in  that  terrific  hour,  the  fadeless  memory  of  child- 
hood, exclaimed,  ''  You  are  safe.  Mass  Lionel !" 
My  preserver  leaped  into  the  window,  drawing 
me  with  him.  Suspended  to  the  outside  of  the 
house  by  one  hand,  resting  on  the  casement  of 
the  window,  with  the  other  he  received  the  lifeless 
form  of  Ellen.  I  saw  them  reach  the  earth  in 
safety;  and  ere  I  leaped  beside  them,  I  involun- 
tarily looked  behind.  A  few  feet  from  the  win- 
dow the  floor  had  fallen  in.  An  ocean  of  flame 
spread  its  greedy  waves  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach.  Like  a  huge  serpent,  raging  for  food,  the 
swelling  volume  of  fire  gathered  its  gigantic  bulk 
and  wreathed  its  spiral  course  in  a  thousand  hide- 
ous and  terrific  shapes.  A  low,  deep  and  piercing 
moan  of  human  suffering  arose  from  the  centre 
of  the  flames.  On,  on,  rolled  the  fiery  torrent, 
hissing  and  gasping  in  a  cloud  of  sulphureous  and 
scorching  vapour.  Vain  was  the  arm  of  valor — 
impotent  the  energy  of  courage — helpless  the 
power  of  mind !  The  suffocating  groan,  the  feintly 
uttered  prayer,  and  the  shriek  of  horror  mingled 
themselves  in  the  sweeping  surge  of  fire.  Heaved 
from  their  flimsy  foundations,  the  walls  tottered, 
staggered,  and  fell  into  an  ocean  of  molten  flame. 
A  crushing  sound — a  hideous  crash — a  wild  and 
agonizing  cry — and  all  was  over. 


PARADISE  LOST. 

There  exists  a  prose  version  of  Milton's  Paradise 
Lost,  which  was  innocently  translated  from  the  French 
version  of  that  epic.  One  Green  also  published  a  net© 
version  of  the  poem  into  blank  verse. 
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DISMAL  SWAMP. 

Tben  is  a  xail  itMd  now,  running  fi^e  milea  right 
Ikfongh  the  upper  part  of  this  great  Serbooi^n  bog. 
It  looks  like  a  grand  aranue,  surrounded  on  either  bond 
by  magnififnt  fiiresta.  The  trees  here  are  cypress, 
jaaiper,  oak,  pine,  &&  of  enormous  size,  and  richest 
Msge ;  and  below  is  a  thick  entangled  undergrowth, 
•f  recda^  woodbine,  grape-vines,  mosses  and  creepers, 
ihootiqg  and  twisted  spirally  around,  interlaced  and 
eoBopbeated,  so  as  almost  to  shut  out  the  sun. 

The  engineer  who  had  constructed  the  road  through 
Ibis  extnocdinary  swamp,  told  me  that  he  had  found  it 
SD  ftrmidable  a  labor,  as  almost  to  despair  of  success. 
In  nmning  the  line,  his  feet  were  fNerced  by  the  sharp 
stomps  of  cat  reeds ;  he  was  continually  liable  to  sink 
sbUs  or  knee  deep  into  a  soft  muddy  ooze;  the  yelbw 
flies  and  nKMcfaetoes  swarmed  in  myriads;  and  the 
swsBp  was  inhabited  by  ▼enomous  serpents  and  beasts 
ifpiey. 

The  Dismal  Swamp  was  once  a  favorite  hunting- 
grsand  of  the  Indians;  arrow  heads,  stone  knives,  and 
kuebets  are  yet  found  there,  and  it  still  abounds  in 
dser,  bean^  wild  tarkies,  wikl  cats,  &c.  The  water  of 
tUs  swamp  is  generally  impregnated  with  juniper,  and 
is  eoDsidend  medicinal  by  the  people  of  the  surround- 
iag  eoantiy,  who  convey  it  to  some  distance  in  barrels. 
This  swamp  is  much  more  elevated  than  the  surround- 
isg  country,  and  by  means  of  the  Dismal  Swamp  Ca- 
asl,m]^ht  be  drained,  and  thus  a  vast  body  of  most 
fErtils  soil  reclaimed,  and  the  canal  might  be  transform- 
ed into  a  rail  road — ^and  the  juniper  soil,  which  is  vege- 
IsUc,  might  perhaps  be  used  as  peau 

laAKE.  J>RUMMOND. 

There  is  in  the  interior  of  the  Dismal  Swamp,  a  body 
of  water  bearing  this  name,  after  the  discoverer,  who 
wandering  in  pursuit  of  game,  with  two  companions, 
was  lost,  and  in  his  rambling,  came  upon  this  lake.  His 
comrades  failed  to  thread  their  way  out  Drummond 
returned,  and  gaTe  an  account  of  the  sheet  of  water, 
whidi  was  accordingly  called  after  him.  A  supersti- 
tion w\nd&  &nds  its  **  local  habitation  **  in  this  lake,  is 
the  sabred  of  a  wag  by  the  poet  Moore,  of  a  spectre 
lady  and  her  lover,  who  paddle  a  canoe  nightly  across 
this  water. 

"  But  oft  /h»m  the  Indian  hanter*>  camp, 
Tbk  lorer  and  maid  ao  tme. 
An  seen  at  ike  hoar  of  midaight  dan^, 
To  entm  tho  lake  by  a  firefly  lamp, 
Aad  paddla  their  white  canoe." 

The  engimipr  before  mentioned,  and  myself,  visited 
this  kkeu  We  went  first  on  horseback,  to  the  lumber 
ynd  of  the  Dismal  Swamp  Timber  Company,  not  far 
fnm  which  we  disraomited,  and  embaiked  on  board  a 
boat  called  a  Periauger,  in  which  we  were  pushed  with 
poles^  by  two  negroes,  ten  miles,  along  a  narrow  canal 
1  by  the  Timber  Company  for  the  transpor- 
I  of  shii^glas  and  sta-ves.  On  the  way,  we  listened 
Is  the  nwrveUoos  stories  of  the  negroes  about  bears, 
wild  cata^  4&— or  chatted— or  admired  the  hnge  trees 
benealh  whose  spseading  bfanohes  we  were  moving— 
Ike  ned%  iowen  and  berries,  especiaily  the  rich  crim- 


son deer-berry,  which  was  very  abundant.  There  is  a 
sombre  grandeur  in  the  aspect  of  this  dark  and  gloomy 
swamp  J  but  even  in  these  solitary  morasses,  the  hand 
of  man  is  changing  the  face  of  nature :  many  giantp 
trunked  cyfiresses  and  junipers  have  sunk  before  the 
stroke  of  the  axe. 

Arrived  at  the  end  of  the  little  canal,  we  suddenly 
shot  right  into  Lake  Drummond ;  like  entering  the  door 
of  a  saloon,  at  once  the  wbole  scene  opens  to  the  view. 
Drummond's  pond,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  is  eighteen 
milea  in  circumference,  six  miles  across,  eight  feet 
deep  aU  over,  circular,  aad  surrounded  on  all  sides  by 
magnificent  forests.  Besides  the  canal  we  had  come  in, 
there  was  another,  five  miles  long,  connecting  the  lake 
with  the  Dismal  Swamp  Canal  proper.  Rowing  around 
the  pond,  we  came  to  a  abed  of  boards  much  like  a 
cow-house,  in  which  lived  an  old  fisherman  and  his 
family.  We  afterwards  met  on  the  lake  another  fisbei^ 
man,  with  his  daughter—a  pretty  sunburnt  girl  of  four- 
teen—in  a  canoe,  which  was  well  laden  with  fish.  In- 
deed this  lake  abounds  in  fish  of  an  excellent  quality ; 
we  hooked  a  few,  bought  some  from  our  sunburnt  lady 
of  the  lake,  and  pulled  away  for  the  centre  of  the  lake» 
There  we  gazed  awhile  with  delight  on  that  charming 
sheet  of  water,  which  lay,  calm  as  a  mirror,  glittering 
in  the  morning  sun. 

THB  TOUE. 

I  found  myself  in  a  packet  bound  for  New  York, 
dropping  down  the  James  river.  There  was  a  French- 
man aboard  very  intemperate  and  very  communicative* 
It  appeared  from  his  history  of  himself  that  he  was 
born  in  France,  educated  in  Germany,  had  travelled  in 
Italy,  QreeOB  and  Turkey.  In  Constantinople,  where 
he  was  an  aUaeki  of  ths  Freneh  legation,  in  the  streets 
a  Turk  set  a  number  of  lean  and  hungry  dogs  upon 
him,  which  would  have  torn  him  in  pieces,  but  for  an 
old  woman,  who  gave  him  shelter  in  her  house.  He 
had  visited  Siberia,  where  he  lay  sick  at  Tobolsk,  and 
was  most  kindly  nursed  by  the  natives.  He  had  been 
in  Switzerland—at  Geneva  saw  Lord  Bjrron  in  the 
streets^  and  swimming  in  lake  Iceman.  Had  seen  Sir 
Walter  Seott  in  London.  Had  often  seen  Najjoleon^ 
and  had  been  present  in  the  Champs  de  JM  where 
Louis  Philipf>e,  King  of  the  Freneh,  reviewed  450,000 
men.  Had  been  in  Spain,  and  had  passed  ten  years  in 
England,  where  he  was  professor  of  French  at  the 
Royal  Military  Academy,  Woolwich.  At  a  gaming 
house  in  Lmidon,  he  saw  a  Spanish  officer,  a  fine  look* 
iqg  man,  blow  himself  through  with  a  pistol,  on  account 
of  losing  at  play  ;— 4us  bust  words  were  to  those  about 
bim»"  Jlfe«ri<Mr«,  preiuz  gwde  de  nus  n\fantJ* 

THE  YOYAOE. 

Sunday  morning— broiling  sun— negroes  coming  off 
in  boats  from  the  plantations  along  the  river,  with  ^gs, 
roasting^ears,  chickens^  fruit,  &c.  to  sell  That  night, 
to  escape  from  the  heated  air  of  a  confined  cabin,  I  slept 
on  deck,  in  my  cloak,  my  head  on  a  hawser,  under  a 
heavy  dew. 

Monday  mornings  ran  aground  off  Jamestown— read- 
ing lectures  by  the  Morarian  poet  Montgomery— went 
down  into  the  cabin— the  Frenchman  took  a  seat  by 
me  on  a  chest,  and  looking  at  me  with  a  rueful  coun- 
tenance, said,  **Mm9Uurje  mU  mmU^^^itt  mtmak^** 
Vol.  IV.-r4 
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It  appeared  that  he  had  been  teaching  French  in  the 
state  of  New  Torlr,  had  married  there  a  woman  of 
whom  he  waa  heartily  tired  already,  although  they  had 
not  lived  together  more  than  two  months.  They  slept 
in  the  same  birth— lying  howerer  heel  and  point — 
spanking,  quarrelling  and  kicking  half  the  night,  to 
the  divenion  of  the  passengers. 

There  was  also  a  little  Irishman  aboard,  squint  eyed, 
with  a  twisted  mouth — a  papist  and  a  mathematician. 
The  Frenchman  we  dubbed  the  Emperor— the  Irishman 
Don  Miguel— a  New  Yorker,  who  appeared  to  hare 
the  organ  of  rope-climbing  and  navigation,  the  Commo- 
dore—-and  myself,  on  account  of  administering  a  dose 
of  medicine  to  one  of  the  crew,  went  currently  by  the 
name  of  the  Doctor. 

At  anchor  off  Old  Point  Comfbrt — ^no  sail  in  sight- 
negro  canoes  along  side  with  oysters  for  sale.  Wrote  a 
letter  on  deck.  Entered  Hampton  Roads — and  next 
the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  color  of  the  sea  is  variable — 
sometimes  a  dark  slate — sometimes  a  clear  pellucid 
green — again  a  dark  blue  or  purple.  In  four  days  we 
came  in  sight  of  Sandy  Hook-^the  revolving  lights— 
light-houses— mountains  and  highlands  of  Neversink— 
finally  New  York  city.  The  cholera  had  broken  out, 
and  in  some  of  the  streets  there  was  a  strong  smell  of 
ddoride  of  lime. 

THE  HtJpSON. 

Next  morning  went  down  to  steamboat ;  on  the  way, 
passed  the  foundation  of  the  Astor  Hotel,  since  com- 
pleted. Wharf  crowded— bo3rs  with  newspapere  for 
sale — carts  and  wheelbarrows— portere  with  trunks  on 
their  head»— valices,  band-boxes,  umbrellas,  baskets, 
nail-bags— men,  women  and  children.  Embarked— 
the  noise  of  the  steam,  and  the  dissonant  voiees  of  the 
erowd  subside,  and  give  place  to  the  regular  thump  of 
the  floating  hotel,  while  the  city  fkst  recedes  from  the 
view. 

On  board  the  Albany  I  observed  some  blind  diil- 
dren — two  girls  and  three  boys.  One  of  the  girls  had 
a  very  sweet  face ;  she  and  her  younger  sister  walked 
back  and  forward,  arm  in  arm,  on  deck.  The  awning 
on  the  upper  deck  happened  to  take  &rt  from  a  spark. 
Hearing  a  noise,  I  went  up  to  see  what  was  the  matter. 
Two  sailors  were  dashing  water  on  the  awning,  and 
there  was  no  one  else  up  there  except  the  pretty  blind 
girl,  who  was  alarmed  at  the  noise,  and  crying  bitterly. 
I  took  her  by  the  hand,  and  said  what  I  could  to  quiet 
her  fears.  She  said  they  had  gone  away  and  left  her. 
While  I  was  speaking  to  her,  the  perMn  that  had  the 
care  of  her,  came  up  and  led  her  away.  My  heart  was 
touched  to  see  these  unfortunate  children.  Oh,  to  have 
the  eye — ^the  window  of  the  mind— closed  and  darken- 
ed forever !— never  again  to  behold  the  cheerful  face  of 
'man,  the  light  of  day,  the  earth,  the  sea,  the  sky. 

The  Caiskill  mountains  in  sight,  looking  Uke  floating 
clouds  of  light  bluish  ether.  BeautiiVii  villas  on  the 
Hudson— white— of  fair  proportion*— tasteful  roofband 
porticoes.  Small  white  sturgeons  jumping  clear  out  of 
the  water.  Knickerbocker,  in  his  history  of  New  York, 
gives  an  authentic  account  of  the  eating  of  the  first 
sturgeon  by  the  Dutch. 

I  say  nothing  of  the  brave  Major  Andre  of  the 
head-quarters  of  Oeneral  Washington— of  Rip  Van 
WinUe,  nor  of  the  Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow— ^Smg 


Sing,  where  they  are  impriBoned  for  killing  on  a  small 
scale — nor  West  Point,  where  they  are  confined  to  learn 
the  art  of  killing  on  a  large  scale.  The  clifi^  of  the 
Hudson  are  in  many  places  lofly  smooth  walls  of  trap- 
stone — as  the  guide  book  informs  me*— varied  here  and 
there  by  a  stunted  pine,  or  fir,  or  cedar.  On  approach- 
ing a  landing  place,  the  name  is  resounded  on  deck  by 
the  sailors,  as  thus— **  Whitehall  baggage!— Whitehall 
baggage!"  by  a  half  dozen  or  more  at  once.  The 
fashion  of  letting  off*  a  boat  by  means  of  a  rope  attach- 
ed to  the  wheel,  is  dangerous,  and  ought  to  be  discon- 
tinued. Saw  the  wreck  of  Burden's  new  steamer,  the 
Helen,  built  on  a  double  cylinder  plan.  Albany,  Ameri- 
can Hotel,  No.  10 — ^fine  view  of  the  city  from  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  river— the  dome  of  the  Capitol  covered 
with  splendiferous  metal. 

CANAL. 

Rail  road  to  Schenectady,  14  miles.  Canal  boat- 
deck  like  a  turtle's  back,  but  a  neat  cabin.  Canal  from 
Albany  to  Boflalo,  S69  miles.  Near  Utica,  scenery 
pretty,  but  on  a  small  scale.  Canal  runs  along  the 
Mohawk,  a  picturesque  little  Indian  river.  Early  in 
the  morning— the  mists  fioating  on  the  hills.  Boat 
drawn  by  two  horses,  a  boy  mounted  on  one — travels 
day  and  night,  at  the  rate  of  4  miles  an  hour,  or  96 
miles  a  day— change  horses  every  10  miles.  Utica 
contains  10,000  inhabitants;  its  site  is  an  amphithe- 
atre of  rising  ground.  Here  I  met  with  an  acquaint- 
ance I  had  seen  at  a  watering  place  on  the  sea-shore. 
Rochester,  13,000  inhabitants,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
canal — Utica  on  the  south.  Clinton  Hotel,  at  Roches- 
ter— fieas— ^high  embankment  near  the  town.  On  the 
canal,  they  say  ^riding*'  in  the  boats,  instead  of 
"  sailing. "  There  are  a  great  many  bridges  across  the 
canal ;  they  are  very  low,  some  of  them  barely  leav- 
ing room  for  the  body  to  pass.  Whenever  the  word 
"  Bridge*'  is  sung  out,  down  go  all  en  deck,  and  there 
lie  prostrate  until  the  bridge  is  deared.  Erie  canal 
runs  through  a  poor  and  uninteresting  tract  of  the  state 
of  New  York.  Some  of  the  villages  are  beautiful — 
some  paltry ;  the  housep  are  for  the  most  part  of  frame. 
The  people  on  the  canal  seemed  quite  temperate;  and 
on  the  entire  canal,  I  saw  only  one  or  two  shops  open 
on  Sunday.  Yet  in  almost  every  insignificant  village, 
was  to  be  seen  a  lazy,  trifling,  dronish  pack  of  idle  loi* 
terers,  lounging  listeners,  a  gabbling^  drinking,  gazioj^, 
gossipping  set^-ale-house  politkians,  quid-nuncs,  haun- 
ten  of  taverns.  Passed  a  boat-load  of  Swiss  emigrants^ 
a  filthy  looking  crew — the  women  very  ugly.  Savr 
some  Indians  of  the  Mohegan  tribe— «nore  '*  last  of  the 
Mohicans,**  probably.  The  weather  was  hot,  it  being 
August;  the  passengers  were  unsocial;  the  smooth 
motion  of  the  boat  was  tiresome  and  monotonous ;  the 
bridges  were  a  continual  annojranoe ;  everything  around 
seemed  cold,  heartless,  selfisby  mercenary,  and  I  cannot 
commend  the  grand  canal  either  as  an  edifying,  or  as 
an  agreeable  route. 

FALLS  OF  KUOARA. 
The  best  view  of  the  falls  is  from  Table  Rock,  on 
the  British  skle— a  fine  position.  Standing  on  the 
brink  of  this  rock,  the  cataraa  roan  beneath  3rou — a 
thousand  mists  steam  up  from  its  base;  over  this  foam- 
ing gulf,  a  rainbow  spans  iti  arch— this  is  the  poetry  of 
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mttan*  The  tenrible  inpetaoeity  of  the  rapids  above-*- 
thft  awful  plttBge  of  the  cataract— the  roar— the  spray-^ 
ike  MoboWy-^UieBe  eonatitole  a  apeelaete  of  imxpres- 
■bfe  beaaty  and  aublimity.  Nothing  lets  ihao  the  lan- 
gaige  of  a  Homer  or  a  Milton  eoukl  paint  the  eeene. 
Not  frr  firom  the  faUa^  on  the  American  ekiey  is  ahowti 
teeaTOof  the  wnde-HUUch  like  thikt  of  iBolot ;  heie 
loo  saiainbMr,  baawl  on  eternal  etocma  and  miaU. 
What  a  pleaaore  it  wonld  be  to  watch iheae  &lie  during 
the  **»**c^»t  eeaeona  to  behold  them  from  every  point 
of  view— topow  fiuniliar  and  domeaticated  ae  it  were 
with  the  most  etapendous  eight  on  earth,  compared  with 
which,  ail  ordinary  objectv  of  wonder  sink  into  eoo- 
teoipt— a  Bjght  which  fills  the  mind  with  loAy  emotions, 
and  stira  op  the  inmost  soul  of  poetry.  There  are  two 
Mt,  eepaiated  by  a  considerable  interral,  entirely  dis- 
tinet,  and  which  can  never  be  identified.  The  principal, 
and  by  &r  the  moet  astounding,  is  that  between  Grand 
UsBd  and  the  Canada  shore ;  it  exceeds  all  description 
and  all  conception. 

A  MEDLEY. 

Baflblo,  a  fine  young  city  on  the  shore  of  Lake 
Erie— Eagle  Hotel — Steamer  to  Detroit  Leaving  Buf- 
ialo  yoa  have  from  the  deck  a  beautifal  view  of  the 
pUee,  glittering  on  the  margin  of  the  lake. 

The  weather  was  delightful — the  blue  sky  overhead 
dear  as  crystal — a  cool  refreshing  breeze  played  over 
the  water,  rippling  its  glassy  surface — a  more  charm- 
ing ezpaaae  of  water,  himan  jaagination  cannot  con- 
csive.  Tat  aneb  is  our  prejudice  in  favor  of  our  native 
lalttade,  thai  while  on  Lake  Erie,  I  felt  a  aoit  of  rego^ 
Chat  so  oobla  a  aheet  of  water  should  have  been  created 
so  Ur  wHlfc.  Chickena  jumping  orerboard^-passen- 
gen  raajHSflp  to  the  aide  to  see  VMm  in  the  water--as 
bras  the  eye  coiold  reach  we  eoald  see  them  foeking 
CO  the  bosoos  of  the  lake— cane  up  with  a  steamei^ 
thai  had  lost  her  Hidden— took  up  39  of  her  passen- 
gsiB  stopped  at  Cleaveland  and  Sandusky,  Ohio— 
cfowds  of  eaaigiant^  Qerman,  Swiss,  £uv  with  lots  of 
h^ggage.  Detroit,  handsomely  situated  on  the  left  bank 
ef  Detroit  river.  I  had  met  with  the  cholera  at  New 
York,  Albany,  and  BufiTalo— and  I  found  it  again  in 
Detniit— S7  dying  of  the  pestilence  daily,  a|id  the  ia- 
habktama  ia  a  panic— had  to  wait  there  two  days  for  the 
stage — saw  the  booaeof  CSovemor  Cass,  now  Secretary 
of  War,  a  low  oM  fash  ioned  French  house.  Among  the 
pssblie  hoiUMifB  is  a  laige  Catholic  church,  with  sevjs* 
rai  towecs  and  steeples  &  on  the  summit  of  which  swal- 
lows and  martins  were  warbling,  twittering  and  sun- 
Boig  themsalves.  In  Xfew  York, I  booght.a  guide 
book— in  Albany,  Fostees  Essays— in  Buffalo,  the 
Sabaltem — in  Detroit,  Peter  Simple  ;  and  aAerwsrds, 
in  Yaodalia,  Lockhart's  Napoleon. 


THSPKAIRIB8. 

Staffe  to  Chicago— military  road — ^properly  named — 
for  nothing  less  than  a  soldier  can  stand  such  a  road — 
fifst  part  of  the  road — the  stage— an  open  wagon — 13 
paasengen — tremendous  roads,  gullies,  ruts,  stumps— a 
gtoomy  wilderness  of  woods  on  each  side— passed 
thnmgh  Tecomseh,  called  after  an  Indian  chief— and 
Ypaflanti,  called  after  a  Greek  chief— much  annoyed 


by  fieaa.  and  poet  offices— both  of  which  are  in  great 
numbers.  I  vras  now  in  the  interior  of  the  peninsuhi  of 
Michigan,  when  I  began  to  hear  the  word  prairie  in 
the  mouths  of  people.  This  word  is  pronounced  by  the 
common  people  pa-ni-M.  At  length,  after  ezpecUtaon 
had  been  soswtime  on  tiptoe,  we  began  tooateh  gtimpaes 
of  the  upland  prairies»  An  absolute  prairie  is  totally 
deetttute  of  trees ;  but  there  are  many  partial  prairies^ 
that  is,  clear  prairies,  interspersed  with  clumps  of  trees. 
A  clear  prairie  looks  like  an  expanse  of  water ;  and  a 
house  in  it,  looks  like  a  ship  at  sea.  And  as  the  mind 
soon  grows  accustomed  to  the  solitary  sameness  of  the 
sea,  and  weary  of  it,  so  it  will  tire  of  the  monotonous 
uniformity  of  the  prairie  in  a  few  days.  Not  so  with 
the  oak  openings— for  surely  the  human  eye  has  never 
rested  on  more  lovely  landscapes  than  these  present 
I  have  read  of  the  parks,  and  lawns,  and  pleasun 
grounds  of  England ;  but  here  are  the  parks,  and  lawns, 
and  pleasure  grounds  of  nature— fieah  and  kyvely.as 
they  first  bloomed  at  the  dawn  of  creation.  Among 
these  delightful  prairies,  in  Michigan  and  in  Indiana, 
aro  scattered  a  number  of  lakea— beaoliful  little  bodies 
of  water  which  heighten  the  charms  of  the  scenery. 
The  flowers  oC  every  hue,  and  blades  of  grass  wet  with 
dew,  and  bending  under  the  summer  breeee  s  the  wood- 
lands thinned  out  with  a  "  grace  beyond  the  readiof 
art**  These  picturesque  and  romantic  little  lakes- 
flocks  of  wild  turkies  traopuig  together,  where 

**  The  wHd  deer  arched  hie  neek  from  glades,  and  then 
ITnliiinCed  aougbt  fate  woods  and  wlldenidss  again*>-<- 

the  beams  of  rosy  morning  streaming  ariant  throof^ 
the  woody  glades,  and  lighting  up  the  whole  sesne: 
these  all  make  up  a  picture  of  beauty  worth  the  jour- 
ney of  a  thousand  miles  to  see.  Let  no  man  think  he 
has  formed  an  adequate  conception  of  the  beauty  of  this 
earthy  until  he  has  visited  the  prairies  of  Michigan  and 
Indiana. 


VARIETr. 

Passing  through  the  northern  part  ef  Indiana,  very 
little  of  which  is  yet  settled  by  whites,  I  came  to  La- 
Porte  in  prairie  La-Porte,  so  (^dled  from  an  opening  in 
a  strip  of  woods  between  two  prairies— like  a  dooiv 
The  village  of  La-Porte  was  only  a  year  old— ezecra^ 
ble  fare  at  the  tavenH<-the  maitre  d'hotel  and  wife  both 
intemperate— fleas  plenty— water  brackish— and  no 
stage  for  three  days. 

Opposite  to  the  town  is  one  of  those  picturesque 
Ukes  mentioned  before,  called  Lake  Porte ;  indeed  they 
are  so  fond  <^  this  word,  that  it  is  likely  they  will  re- 
strict their  potations  to  Old  Port — and  the  mayor  of  the 
town  shall  be  called  and  known  by  the  title  of  Sublime 
Porte.  Took  a  walk  in  the  prairie— land  sells  $15  per 
acre— gathered  84  species  of  flowery  whidi  I  had  not 
seen  before— met  three  little  giris  gathering  hazel- 
nuts— asked  their  names — one  had  the  same  name  with 
myself— a  coincidence  I 

The  St.  Jcaeph^s  river  is  a  dear,  pretty  stream.  At 
St.  Joseph's — a  village  on  the  river^saw  some  Potta- 
watomie Indians;  and  among  them  a  frame,  in  which 
they  carry  a  papoose  or  infitnL  Leaving  St.  Joseph'si 
the  stage  passed  through  an  Indian  reserve  of  twelve 
miles  square— magnificent  country. 
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Michigan  city  is  Mtiiated  in  Indiana,  and  <m  the 
•oathern  coast  of  Michigan.  This  city,  faoweTer,  is  as 
yet  only  "  in  posse  :'*  it  is  the  germ  of  a  future  hypo- 
thetical dty— and  the  hero  of  our  national  air,  were  he 
to  visit  that  place  at  present,  and  see  no  town,  it  is  eer- 
tain  he  would  not  be  deprived  of  that  pleasure  by  the 
number  of  houses.  Here  I  saw  on  the  table  d'hote! 
the  Mackinaw  shad,  famous  in  those  parts. 

To  go  bade  a  short  distance— between  St.  Joseph^s 
and  Michigan  city,  I  think  it  was — the  stage  stopped 
two  hours  for  dinner  in  the  midst  of  an  extensive  and 
fertile  prairie.  There  I  saw  three  young  Indians,  Pot- 
towatoffiies^-two  boys  and  a  girl,  bartering  cranberries 
for  meal,  baoon  and  soap.  The  girl  was  beautiful,  with 
Che  sweetest  possible  expression,  and  one  of  the  boys 
was  a  noble  manly  looking  fellow,  and  the  other  not 
unhandsome.  They  wore  their  hair  plaited — a  green 
banting  shirt,  and  red  leggins.  Their  figures  were  ele- 
gant—hands small  and  delicate,  and  every  attitude  and 
gesture  was  easy,  natural  and  graceful;  indeed  their 
whole  appearance  was  such  as  becomes  the  children  of 
naturofs  savage  nobility.  The  landlord  informed  us, 
that  they  traded  with  singular  dexterity,  being  accus- 
lOBMd  to  it  from  their  earliest  years. 

AH  INyElVTORr. 

For  want  of  other  employment,  while  waiting  for 
dinner  at  this  bg-house  in  the  prairie,  I  took  an  inven- 
tory of  all  and  singular,  the  goods  and  chattels  of 
one  room— the  whidi  I  found  to  be  as  follows,  to  wit: 
Beds,  split-bottom  chairs,  tin  lamps,  plaid  doak,  pow- 
der horn,  shot  bag,  cloak,  rifio  hung  on  wooden  hooks, 
great^coat,  hat,  bundle  in  a  handkerchief,  slates,  flow- 
eredj>aper  pasted  on  logs— «a  also  geography  on  entirely 
a  new  plan,  ink-vials,  statistics,  "  For  sale  &c.»*  Ucked 
up— poker,  tongs,  shovel,  newspapers  pasted  up,  bushes, 
onions,  garden  seeds,  candlestick,  glazed  flower  pot, 
jug,  pitcher,  Un  canisters,  tea-pot,  pickle-jar,  coffee-mill, 
saw,  umbrella,  coata^  grass,  whip,  tumbler^. 

HOTCH-POT. 

The  Indians  throw  the  accent  on  the  last  syllable  d* 
Ohlcagd.  Here  there  is  a  little  stockade  fort,  and  they 
are  building  a  mole  in  the  lake  to  form  a  harbor.  The 
place  is  only  three  years  old ;  1500  inhabitants — fiist 
increasing.  Saw  a  prairie  on  fire.  Ottawa  in  midst  of 
a  fine  picturesque  country ;  two  pretty  sisters,  in  pan- 
talettes, waited  on  table. 

An  old  Ctuaker  from  Pennsylvania,  at  whose  house 
we  stopped  for  breakfast,  told  me  that  there  was  land 
on  his  fkrm,  the  soil  of  which  was  ten  feet  deep.  In 
the  American  bottoms,  on  the  Illinois  river,  the  grass 
on  each  side  of  the  road  was  as  high  as  the  top  of  the 
stage-coach.  Peoria,  on  the  Illinois,  a  flourishing  place, 
and  abounding  in  fleas.  Springfield,  in  Sangamon 
county,  rather  a  pretty  place,  in  the  centre  of  a  fertile, 
beautiful,  and  well  peopled  country.  Four  fine  greys 
ran  away  with  the  stage  before  we  left  the  town ;  the 
driver  managed  to  make  them  run  round  in  a  cirde — 
the  coach  in  the  meantime  rocking  from  right  to  left  like 
a  boat  in  a  storm.  I  caught  the  leathers  on  each  side 
of  the  ooadi,  and  held  my  seat  fin  the  centre  by  way  of 
ballast ;  by  this  time  the  driver  became  frightened, 


(although  he  was  assisted  by  a  stoat,  square-buUty 
double-jointed  fdbw  finom  Su  Louis,  who  sat  on  tb« 
boot  and  pulled  with  all  his  might,)  and  bethouc^t  him 
to  run  his  horses  directly  on  a  ftnce-^whea  the  bto 
keeper,  who  was  along  to  take  up  passengers,  jumped 
down  and  seised  the  leader  by  the  bridle^bit;  and  al- 
though he  was  dragged  some  distance  first,  yet  succeeded, 
by  the  assistance  of  the  citizens,  who  now  cane  nuiniiig 
from  every  quarter,  in  stopping  the  four  greys.  Van- 
dalia-*«n  uninteresting  place— in  a  rough  country—- 
paltry  hotel— assembly  meets  in  an  ordinary  brick 
building. 

WOLVES. 

The  prairie  wolf  is  by  some  supposed  to  be  the  same 
as  the  jackall  of  Asia.  It  is  so  small,  as  not  to  be  dan- 
gerous alone.  It  is  said  that  they  hunt  in  packs  like 
hounds,  sometimes  headed  by  the  large  grey  wolf; 
that  they  thus  pursue  the  deer,  with  a  cry  like  that  of 
hounds,  sometimes  rushing  in  full  chase  by  a  farm- 
house. The  ofiScers  of  the  army,  at  the  Indian  posts, 
amuse  themselves  hunting  these  animals. 

The  prairie  hen  is  commonly  found  in  the  northern 
and  middle  regions  of  Indiana  and  Illinois.  Its  shapo 
is  more  like  a  duck  than  a  hen.  It  must  be  a  fine  fowl 
for  sportsmen,  as  it  never  flies  far  at  a  time.  In  win- 
ter, I  was  told,  they  are  very  abundant,  particularly 
about  stacks.  As  an  artide  of  food,  they  do  not  rank» 
I  believe,  above  mediocrity. 

SUNDRIES. 

From  Vandalia,  I  went  to  Salem — crossed  the  Large 
Wabash  river  and  the  Small,  to  Vincennes,  an  old 
town  settled  by  the  French.  The  castle  of  Vincennes 
has  been  celebrated  in  modem  times  as  the  scene  of 
the  trial  and  execution  of  the  Duke  d'Enghien.  The 
name  is  also  illustrated  by  being  afiixed  to  an  United 
States  sloop  of  war.  Of  the  town  itself  I  recollect  no^ 
thing  remarkable,  except  that  I  had  my  haircut  there. 

From  this  town  we  journeyed  towards  Louisville, 
Kentucky ;  and  how  agreeable  the  journey,  may  be 
gathered  from  the  Ibllowing  syllabus,  to  wit:  Going 
day  and  night— bad  stage— worse  driver — horses  worst 
of  all— hills — ^ratn— corduroy  roads — stage  crowded — 
cholera— pole  cats.  One  of  our  passengers  was  a  great 
character  among  the  Shakers  of  Lebanon,  Ohio.  I 
inferred  fW>m  what  1  saw  of  him  in  travelling  from  Yin- 
eennes  to  Louisville,  Kentucky,  that  the  substratum  of 
his  Shakerism  was  extremely  thin.  I  saw  the  other  day 
in  the  papers,  that  he  had  run  off  with  ($100,000,  and  a 
fair  Shaker. 

Louisville  is  a  fine  flouridiing  place.  Frankfisrt  on 
the  Kentucky  river,  is  built  down  in  a  hollow.  The 
eapitol  is  a  handsome  edifice. 


NAMES. 


Ben  Jonson's  name  was  often  written  by  himself 
with  an  A.  Dryden  spelt  his  own  with  an  i  Samuel 
Butler's  name  was  written  Boteler,  at  least  by  Charles 
11.  Our  great  poet's  name  appears  Shakspere  in  the 
register  of  Stratford  church,  Shackspeare  in  the  body 
of  his  will,  and  Sbedcspere  on  the  bock  of  that  instni* 
menL 
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NOTES   AND  ANECDOTES, 

Folkiea]  mnd  BfiMeUanaoos— from  1796  to  ISiO— Drawn  from 
tte  Fordbllo  of  an  OUkcflr  of  the  Empire ;  and  traotlaiad  In 
riria,  frMiiks  rimcb,  «ir  the  MaanDgw. 

THE  HUNDRED  DAYS. 

Tbe  most  extraordinary  event  in  our  history,  the 
retnm  from  the  island  of  Elba,  is  already  20  years 
Tenofved ;  peihaps  the  moment  baa  arrived  for  speaking 
^  tralh ;  is  any  event  it  can  injure  no  one.  Napo- 
leon is  DO  more,  and  the  glory  attached  to  his  name  is 
great  eooagfa,  to  allow  the  impartial  judgment  of  an 
epoch  in  his  life,  without  injury  to  his  immense  re- 
nown. His  lieutenants  have,  for  the  most  part,  de- 
seended  to  the  tomb;  and  the  few  who  are  still  alive, 
ooght  ardently  to  desire,  that  a  light  thrown  on  facts 
hitherto  viewed  through  the  medium  of  passion,  might 
dissipate  those  accusations  of  ignorance  and  treason, 
whidi  have  been  published  as  a  means  of  concealing 
the  ftolta  of  others. 

Here  1  moat  explain  myself.  T  am  about  to  spealc 
of  raflStary  and  political  events ;  I  have  been  in  ser- 
vice, but  I  have  not  attained  those  exalted  positions 
from  which  one  is  allowed  to  observe  and  to  appreciate 
ftets.  I  might  perhape,  justly  be  denied  the  experience 
necessary  to  qualify  me  to  pronounce  with  a  mature 
and  certain  judgment  But  it  must  have  been  observed 
from  tbe  commencement  of  this  worlc,  that  I  alone  do 
not  Bpeak — ^that  I  do  not  put  forth  my  isolated  opintona 
Accident  has  placed  me  near  a  great  number  of  distin- 
guiAed  men  ;  being  anxious  to  acquire  information,  t 
have  been  a  witness  to  many  things,  have  heard  and 
have  read  nraeh.  I  have  sought  after  truth  through  the 
best  aonrees,  and  I  think  I  have  secured  its  possession. 

Being  a  yoang  officer  at  the  period  of  the  battle  of 
Waterloo,  I  jadg;ed  of  that  fearful  disaster,  with  the 
ideas  pecoliar  to  my  age,  and  felt  the  impressions  which 
all  By  eomradea  partook.  I  also  cried  treason — against 
whom  t  I  did  not  know ;  but  it  was  absolutely  impossi- 
ble Ifaat  we  were  not  betrayed,  for  with  the  Emperor 
who  eoold  eosqaer  us?  Besides,  a  defeat  weighs  as 
heavily  on  the  heart  of  the  Oeneral,  as  on  that  of  the 
fewest  soldier,  that  we  dared  not  avow  it,  without 
sedntkg  QOi  some  extraordinary  cause,  some  excuse.  Af- 
terwards, and  with  a  few  more  years  added  to  my  age, 
I  read  everything  that  was  written  on  the  hundred  days 
mod  the  battle  of  Waterloa  My  sincere  conviction  at 
this  moraent,  is^  that  it  wouki  have  required  a  miracle 
to  have  prevented  the  actual  occurrence.  Faults  were 
comwittfd  by  everybody.  The  Emperor,  the  Gene- 
lals  (with  some  few  glorious  exceptions),  the  army, 
were  no  longer  the  Emperor,  the  Generals,  the  army  of 
Che  fae  campaigns  of  the  republic  and  the  empire ;  and, 
in  eooadeoce,  coiikl  It  have  been  otherwise?  All  the 
spologies  puUished  at  St.  Helena  and  elsewhere,  when 
I  read  them  over  at  diis  day,  only  seem  to  me  to  prove, 
that  we  would  have  gained  the  battle  of  Waterloo  if  we 
had  not  bat  it. 

b  my  anxiety  to  inform  myself  oorrectly,  I  have  ap- 
pGed  to  every  source  of  information— I  have  addressed 
■ysdf  to  men  placed  in  the  best  situations,  for  ascer- 
tainia^  and  appreciating  the  fricts.  A  precious  manu- 
aeripi  has  been  commnnieated  to  me,  written  m  1818, 
as  a  icfntatiui  of  General  Gmirgaud*s  history  of  the 


campaign  of  1815— It  has  never  been  published;  the 
Emperor  was  still  aHve,  and  in  raisfortnneb  The  ate 
thor,  a  general  officer,  commanding  a  eorps  of  the  army 
In  this  campaign,  desired  to  remain  foithfol  to  the  end, 
to  the  man  whom  he  had  served :  he  sacrillced  every- 
thing to  him,  even  to  the  poblieallon  of  a  truth,  ia 
whieh  his  military  reputation,  and  that  of  many  other 
Gknerals  were  interested.* 

This  manuscript,  so  fiir  as  I  am  eoncemed,  has  not 
been  a  revelation,  but  the  confirmation  of  a  foimer 
opinion;  it  was  only  the  opinion  I  had  instinctively 
formed,  supported  by  Ihcts,  theovetical  principles,  and 
exact  calculations.  During  the  hundred  days  there 
was  nothing  superhuman,  nothing  supernatural,  but  the 
journey  from  Elba  to  Paris.  Everything  which  fol* 
lowed  that  event  re-entered  the  eoiidition  of  humanity. 
It  is  man  with  his  passions,  his  weakness,  his  limited 
friculties ;  and  the  disaster  of  Waterioo  was  but  Mm  in* 
evitable  result  of  a  struggle  too  unequal,  and  of  fttults 
which  cannot  be  denied  without  refusing  to  listen  to 
evidence^ 

The  author  will  not  permit  me  to  copy  the  M88.  now 
under  my  eyes.  He  wrote  under  the  inlluence  of  recent 
grieC  The  pictore  of  the  misfortunes  of  his  country, 
the  presence  of  foreigners,  dictated  bitter  expressioni^ 
whieh  he  would  at  this  day  ei&ce;  but  I  shall  borrow 
from  him  the  principal  features  of  the  examination  to 
which  I  am  proceeding.  I  do  not  pretend  to  present  a 
complete  recital  of  the  military  events  of  1815,  but  a 
summary  of  the  most  important  focM  of  that  short  and 
deplorable  campaign. 

In  tbe  first  place,  it  must  beeonfossed  that  thent* 
racuhms  return  from  Elbe  was  a  misfortune  both  for 
the  Emperor  and  for  France ;  for  the  Emperor,  inasmuch 
as  it  changed  his  supportable  exile  to  a  iVightfril  trano> 
portation ;  for  France,  in  that  it  cost  it  an  army  and 
treaaures,  and  brought  about  a  second  invssion  and  a 
prolonged  occupation.  The  Bourbons  had  proved  in 
1814,  that  they  bad  learnt  nothing,  and  had  forgotten 
nothing:  the  return  from  Elba  made  them  confess  a 
few  faults,  but  even  that  event  oould  not  force  them  to 
learfi  or  to  forget  The  restoration  carried  in  itself  an 
original  vice,  a  principle  of  destruction.  It  was  eon* 
demned  to  perish  .* — the  return  from  the  island  of  Elba 
prolonged  its  existence  a  few  years. 

The  first  fault  that  the  Emperor  committed,  was  to 
arrest  his  progress  at  Paris^  on  the  90th  of  March.  1 
copy  the  manuscript. 

"The  details  given,  by  General  Gourgaud,  in  his 
history  of  the  campaign  of  1815,  published  at  8t  He* 
lena,  on  the  situation  of  the  armies  of  the  coalition  at 
the  moment  that  Napoleon,  with  an  inconceivable  boUk 
ness  and  unexampled  good  fortune,  passed,  as  he  him- 
self said,  from  steeple  to  steeple  to  Paris,  will  suffice  to 
convince  us  that  the  first  fault  which  he  committed  was 
to  arrest  himself  at  the  Tuileries,  instead  of  continuing 
his  march  to  the  Rhine.  It  is  probable  that  he  would 
have  arrived  thera  as  easily  as  at  Paris ;  and  in  sodi 
enterprises  it  is  always  necessary  to  pr^t  by  the  a^ 
tonishment  and  stupor  of  the  enemy.  Above  all,  he 
shouM  not  have  soffiired  the  enthusiasm  with  which  sudi 
miraculous  success  had  inspired  his  panisans,  to  grow 
cold.  Paris,  for  him,  was  not  on  the  Seine— it  was  on 
the  Rhme. 

*  See  note  at  end  of  this  vohmie. 
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«  Tiie  moment  Owt  bo  pau«ed,  U»t  be  begun  4o  eal* 
dilate  bis  means^  be  ebooki  have  considered  bimaelf 
leet;  for  it  cannot  be  thougbt  ibat  he  eeriously  flattered 
himself  with  being  able  to  impose  on  the  allies,  ^i8 
feigned  moderation,  and  his  pacific  declaiations,  only 
•erred  to  betray  his  weakness,  and  perhaps  to  cool  the 
pablic  enthusiasm.  Undoubtedly  Napoleon  found  it 
necessary  to  reorganise  his  army,  and  to  create  means, 
but  he  might  have  done  everything  while  marching 
Ibrward  $  and  the  easy  conquest  of  the  Rhine  would 
have  furnished  *him  an  immense  increase  of  resources, 
of  which  he  would  at  the  same  time  have  deprived  his 


The  Bourbona  had,  during  the  few  months  of  their 
first  sojourn  in  France,  created  some  interests  connected 
wilh  themselvesi  The  representatives  of  royalist  opin- 
ions, weak  and  scattered,  before  1814,  were  united  and 
ntfengthened.  They  formed  in  1815,  with  the  repre* 
•entatives  of  the  new  interests^  a  mass  of  ibnaidable  ad- 
versaries. On  the  other  side,  the  friends  of  liher|y, 
fearing  the  return  of  the  imperial  despotism,  only 
offered  their  support  in  exchange  for  strong  guaranties. 
£¥apoleon,  with  only  his  own  partizans,  thus  found 
hisnslf  thrown  between  two  opinion»--one  his  avowed 
«nemy,  and  the  other  armed  against  him  with  all  its 
distrust.  It  was  necessary  that  despotism  should  re-ap- 
pear powerful,  in  order  to  restrain  these  two  partiea 
The  Emperor  could  do  nothing  but  by  men  of  action, 
by  tbe  roetv  who  bad  brought  him  from  the  gulf  of  Juan 
to  Paris.  It  waa  necessary  that  he  should  reign  as  be 
had  reigned  ;  he  required  that  fascination  of  glory,  by 
nseans  of  which,  he  bad  for  a  long  time  caused  every- 
thing, even  Ub«rty,  to  be  forgotten.  In  the  inevitable 
tlrvi;gle  which  was  then  coming  on  between  a  divided 
and  exhausted  nation,  and  all  Europe  combined  against 
huBt  a  prompt  and  decisive  march  might  have  electrified 
wen's  spirits,  and  have  produced  the  moat  brilliant  and 
«nexpected  results.  In  a  word,  there  was  wanting  one 
of  those  miracles  of  the  campaign  of  Italy ;  and  such 
miracles  never  spring  from  an  aete  midUUMd,  or  a  dua^ 
d*  met.  To  engage  in  a  struggle  of  internal  politics  at 
Paris,  without  being  able  to  deceive  any  on^  was  only 
to  produce  new  enemies;  and  the  Emperor  had  already 
enough  whom  there  was  a  much  more  uigent  necessity 
for  combatting. 

In  the  critical  situation  in  which  he  found  himself 
after  his  triumph  of  the  20th  of  March,  Napoleon  had 
to  choose  between  three  plans.  I  have  mentioned  the 
first ;  it  was  probably  the  best— not  in  June,  but  the 
81st  of  March.  It  bad  the  immense  advantage  of  leav 
ing  everything  in  the  interior  undecided.  The  return 
from  the  island  of  Elba  had  infiamed  men's  imagina- 
tions. France  should  have  been  left  under  the  empire 
of  this  first  impression,  and  the  national  patriotism 
should  not  have  been  suffered  to  evaporate  in  the  vain 
debates  of  the  tribune.  In  Rome,  during  periods  of 
public  danger,  a  dictator  was  appointed,  and  the  senate 
and  the  tribunes  of  the  people  were  silent  before  this 
supreme  ofiioer.  The  Emperor  waa  a  dictator,  already 
nominated*  There  was  but  one  party  on  which  he 
oould  confidently  reckon ;  this  party  neither  asked  for 
guaranties  nor  liberty,  but  war  and  battles — this  party 
oould  alone  serve  him;  the  others  made  demands  of 
him,  but  could  give  him  nothing.  To  sum  up  the  mat- 
ter, with  what  has  been  called  the  despotism  of  the 


sabre-victory,  was  doubtful ;  without  this  despotism,  it 
was  impossible.  Time  and  means  were  wanting  for  a 
regular  war ;  it  was  necessary  to  undertake  an  irregular 
war~a  war  without  money  and  without  magazines— « 
war  like  the  first  campaign  of  Italy ;  and  in  desperate 
circumstances,  these  are  sometimes  successful. 

The  apologists  of  the  Emperor  have  said,  as  an  ex- 
cuse for  his  not  having  marched  immediately  to  the 
Rhine,  that  he  entertained  the  hope  of  peace ;  and  that 
public  opinion  would  have  disapproved  his  course  if  he 
had  acted  before  he  had  exhausted  all  means  of  conci- 
liation. The  Emperor  never  believed  in  the  continu- 
ance of  peace ;  he  might  have  desired  it,  but  he  could 
not  have  expected  it  but  as  the  consequence  of  a  vic- 
tory. The  true  secret  of  all  this  is,  that  Napoleon  waa 
no  longer  General  Bonaparte.  One  cannot  expend 
with  impunity,  in  20  years,  the  energy  and  activity 
that  would  have  sufficed  for  ten  first  rate  men.  Every* 
thing  wears  out  at  last,  and  there  are  bounds  to  the 
human  faculties. 

The  second  plan  was,  to  fortify  the  frontiers,  to  act 
on  the  defensive,  to  await  the  attack,  to  watch  a  fa- 
vorable moment,  or  a  fault  of  the  enemy,  and  to  profit 
by  them.  But  such  a  course  did  not  suit  the  character 
of  Napoleon.  The  conduct  and  the  delays  of  a  defen- 
sive war  were  not  adapted  to  his  temperament ;  and  it 
must  be  confessed  that  this  sort  of  warfare  is  but  little 
in  accord  with  our  military  spiriL  This  plan  was  more 
in  harmony  than  the  two  others,  with  the  new  system 
which  the  Emperor  had  permitted  to  introduce  itself  in 
France ;  but  this  new  system  was  supremely  disagreea- 
ble to  him.  The  sounds  which  echoed  from  the  tribune 
wounded  his  ears.  Already  he  regretted  the  oonces* 
sions  which  he  had  been  condemned  to  make ;  it  wae 
deqM>tism  which  he  hoped  to  reseize  when  he  com- 
menced hostilities.  The  acclamations  of  victory,  had  it 
remained  faithful  to  the  imperial  standard,  would  have 
soon  controlled  and  silenced  the  importunate  voices  of 
the  tribune. 

The  third  plan,  that  which  the  Emperor  adopted, 
was  identically  the  same  with  the  first,  but  with  the  en- 
thusiasm of  the  people  cooled,  and  three  great  months 
lost «  these  three  months  were  an  age.  During  these 
three  months  the  coalition  had  not  remained  inactive, 
and  an  Anglo-Prussian  army  of  two  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  men,  the  avant-garde  of  six  hundred 
thousand  Austrians  and  Russians,  already  menaced 
our  frontier.  We  had  a  hundred  and  fifteen  thousand 
men  to  oppose  to  them. 

If  any  doubts  could  remain  about  the  immense  ad- 
vantage the  Emperor  would  have  derived  from  com- 
mencing the  war  the  morning  after  his  arrival  at  Paris, 
the  first  results  of  the  contest,  so  tardily  commenced, 
would  suffice  to  remove  them.  If  Napoleon,  profiting 
by  the  first  fiiult  that  was  committed,  that  of  a  concen- 
tration too  near  the  extreme  frontier,  was  enabled  to 
surprise  the  enemy  already  on  its  guard,  and  obtain  the 
first  advantage,  what  might  he  not  have  hoped  from 
his  troops,  suddenly  turned  loose  upon  a  dispersed 
enemy,  without  anjr  plans  for  the  campaign,  and  de- 
prived of  its  means  of  action!  On  tlie  15th  of  June, 
when  two  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  men  were 
already  nearly  united,  the  Emperor  desired  to  prevent 
a  greater  assemblage  of  his  enemies :  his  plan  was  to 
surprise  his  adversaries,  and  to  beat  them  in  detaiL 
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No  plMi  eMdd  be  wiser  or  better  eombined ;  bat  Napo* 
leoD  ibimM  bave  oommenoed  two  montbs  earlier;  be 
wooU  not  tben  bave  feond  before  bim  a  forcedouble  bis 


A  great  fimlt  then  was  eommitted  at  thie  period«-4t 
wmwtinkf  tba  fimperat^  Id  pumiiiig tbeezanuna- 
tieaar  fae^  it  will  be  easf  to  perceive  tbe  iktal  infln* 
taoi  ef  tbb  error  oa  enlMeqaeiit  eTeots. 

Oa  te  15tb  of  Jutte  the  araues  of  tbe  eaemy  mi^t 
MiH  bitve  been  sarpriaed.  Tbey  were  so  in  feet,  bat 
tba  eoipi  of  which  they  were  cooipoeed,  were  dready 
aaer  cMogb  to  each  other  to  prevent  tbie  sorprise  from 
haagBUaL  The  plan  of  tbe  eampaisn  was  then,  as  it 
dNnU  iMve  been,  to  operate  tbe  disjaiiction  of  tbe 
EagHdk  and  Pmaeian  araiies,  so  as  to  be  able  to  act 
aepsiateiy  against  tbe  one  and  the  other. 

The  detailB  of  the  morements  and  engagefDonts  of  tbe 
Uik,  en  the  passage  of  the  Sambre,  have  nothing  strik- 
■^  Tbe  Prasaians,  who  were  first  encoantered  by  tbe 
VmA  eolnmna,  ^ve  way,  and  retreated  before  tbeni« 
Tktt  waa  a  sucaeao,  hot  a  sooeess  of  little  importance. 
h  die  rsdiala  that  have  been  made  of  tbie  short  and 
deptorible  eampaign,  it  is  at  this  pcmit  that  the  inten- 
lini  is  first  diseloaed  of  representing  the  oonduet  of 
Msnhel  Ney,  as  tbe  principal  cauee  of  tbe  reverses  of 
NspslsQa.  He  is  reproached  for  not  having  oceopied 
the  position  of  Quafre-Brsf.  The  accosasion  against 
tbe  anfortmate  Marshal  has  something  phtosible  in  it. 
Ney eoBMKaded  the  leftof  tbe  army :  the  English  were 
apposed  to  bins— and  tbe  poeitien  of  Qjmtn'Bnu  was 
naly  ths  pomt  of  jtinetion  between  tbe  English  and 


Ney,  I  do  not  foarto  say  so,  was  beneath 
m  the  campaign  of  1815.  His  adUmx  and  his 
sttha  to  Lonia  XVm,  his  a£bir  of  Ltm-U^SauMtr, 
Uitstofn  to  Napoleon,  whose  abdication  he  had  ufged 
ia  1914— all  theaa  reeolieetioos  overpowered  him.  Ney 
bad  not  the  heart  of  a  traitor ;  it  was  in  good  faith  that 
beprasmsed  Lrioaia  XVIII  to  fight  Napoleon.  After* 
wards  be  fonmd  himself  too  weak  to  resist  the  appeal  of 
bim  to  whom  he  owed  bis  fortane,  under  whose  eyes  he 
bad  served  so  gjloiioasly,  and  all  of  wboee  labors  he  bad 
partaken.  That  jndges  eonkl  be  found  to  condemn 
Msnhal  Ney,  fiuilty,  as  be  undoubtedly  wa%  but  pro> 
i  by  the  cspitakitaon  of  Paris,  is  a  stain  upon  the 
ll  weft  infiimoiis  stain  upon  tbe  memory  of 
I^ooia  XVni,  to  have  shed  tbe  blood  of  aman,  who  bad 
pomrsd  sat  so  moeb  for  Frenoa. 

The  eondnct  of  Ney  at  I.ofi«4e-£Mffwr  had  been 
openly  eondamnfd  by  his  andenc  comrades.  His  pre- 
asnesat  tbe  army  bad  been  observed  with  pain.  He 
foil  aB  tba  difficulty  of  bis  situation;  and  this  man, 
Bceap  #00  bad  before  been  so  quick  and  oertain, 
I  bad  been  so  mpid,  showed  himself,  under 
\,  uncertain  and  weak.  On  the  1 6th, 
Ihe  day  of  the  battle  of  Ligny,  tbe  fate  of  tbe  army  was 
in  bis  handa.  His  inactiott  compromised  everything, 
for  it  was  at  tbe  point  which  becommanded  that  the 
gieatest  evento  were  (o  be  dedded. 

Tbe  battle  of  Ligny  was  an  luifiirtanate  success,  be- 
CHBsa  it  advanced  nothing.  Tbe  Empenur  required  a 
videry ;  be  yidded  to  the  vain  pleasure  of  driving 
amy  before  bim;  but  his  purpose,  which 
ilbefoaliof  Biaesbal  Ney  be  fiuled  to  obtain,  was 
»tba6Bglisbfi«ntbaFnMsiaoanny.   I^in 


1815,  there  was  any  poesibility  of  beating  the  enemy, 
of  making  them  suffer  those  checks  which  bring  about 
great  results,  it  was  undoubtedly  on  tbe  day  of  the  16tb, 
and  particularly  at  the  left  wing  of  the  army. 

In  foet^  it  is  probable  that  the  position  of  Qjusfra^JBrof 
might  have  been  easily  carried  on  tbe  morning,  and 
even  as  lata  as  two  or  three  o'clock  in  tbe  afternoon,  as 
it  was  but  Mtiij  ocenpied  until  that  hour,  and  thus  the 
English  army  might  have  been  separated  from  tba 
Prussians,  and,  perhaps  its  divisions  might  have  been 
beaten  one  after  tbe  other,  as  they  arrived  on  the  field 
oJF  battle  fiom  dilforent  direetione.  Afterwards  this 
became  ejctremely  difficult  Tbe  enemy  had  discovered 
tbe  importance  of  this  position,  and  bad  strengthened  it 
by  forces  sufficient  to  reader  all  chance  of  a  sueeessfai 
attack  nearly  impossible ;  and  yot  the  faiifire  of  a  dei^ 
perate  attack  on  this  pomt  would  not  have  been  foCab 

Marshal  Ney  had  not  called  bis  troops  to  his  aid  with 
mfiicieat  promptness ;  and  when  they  had  successively 
rejoined  bim,  the  enemy  bad  already  asaembied  tbe 
greatest  part  of  its  own.  It  was  then  easily  enaUed  to 
resist  the  foeUe  attocksof  Prince  J^rftme,  who  was  at 
the  wood  of  Booffii,  while  tbe  right  wing,  though  com* 
mended  bysn  officer  whose  ardor  and  intelligeaee  en 
the  field  of  battle  were  not  lees  brilliant  than  bis  ek»* 
quence  at  tbe  tribune  (Qenend  Fpy),  itself  made  no 
progress.  «b. 

At  knt,  stimulated  by  tbe  reiteiated  orders  of  Mapo* 
Icon,  the  Marshal  folt,  but  a  liule  too  late,  all  the  im« 
portance  of  the  position,  and  the  error  he  had  commit- 
ted, in  not  canying  it  in  time.  He  then  made  tbe 
greatest  effiNrts  to  suoesed,  but  it  was  in  vain.  The  di- 
visions of  Prince  J^r6me  and  of  Oeneral  Foy  were 
actively  engaged  without  any  result,  when  Colonel 
Forbin  Janson,  an  ordnance  officer  of  the  Emperor,  cav^ 
ried  the  Marshal  tbe  particular  orders  of  Napoleon^ 
accompanied  by  these  wordst  **  JtfsraM,  the  M^thf  ^ 
FrmycB  U  la  yonr  haniMT*  In  despav,  at  not  beiog  able 
to  possess  himself  of  this  position,  at  seeing  tbe  fiwces 
of  tbe  enemy  increase  enry  moment)  and  tbe  efibrts  of 
his  mfantry  continne  powerless,  the  Marshal  sum- 
mooed  tbe  lieutenant-general,  commanding  the  Guims* 
sten^  and  repeating  the  words  of  the  Emperor,  said  to 
hn»-*<'Jlfy  dMir  Geasrsl,  fbs  M|^Cy  ^  IVaaet  U  dhpsnd 
miU  upon  tAe  rtmdt;  en  artrsontttary  ^«rf  is  nqnAni. 
Tsbf  your  Sflvsby— fArsie  yoMTMt/'ia  the  wddH  of  tk$ 
EKgUthumt-~€nukiifmdpM09eriUproMftaib9dU9,^ 

It  was  the  hottest  moment  of  the  day :  it  was  bo* 
tweea  six  and  seven  in  the  afternoon.  Such  an  mdei^ 
like  that  of  tbe  Emperor's,  was  easier  to  give  than  to 
eieoate.  The  General  represented  to  Marshal  Ney 
that  be  bad  but  a  single  brigade  of  Cuirassieis  with 
bfatt,  that  tbe  greater  part  of  bis  oorps  had  remained,  ia 
compbanee  with  tbe  orders  of  the  bfarsbal  himself,  two 
leagues  in  the  rear,  at  Frasnes.  In  fine,  that  he  bad 
not  force  enough  for  such  an  enterprise.  '*  Jfo  nmUer/* 
replied  the  Marshal,  "  eharge  wtl4  tsAef  ysa  Aeas'  enuh 
the  UngittsA  ai'iny-yest  over  ito  boAf :  the  $ftfel^  ^Frmice 
U  myemr  hmde.  Proeeed;  yvuehaU  beJWowtd hyaUthe 
cttooinf  preeewL** 

In  fact,  he  bad  at  band  more  than  four  thousand 
horses  of  the  guard,  and  of  the  division  Pitri,  wbkb 
were  half  a  cannon  shot  oSL 

There  was  no  time  for  deliberation  at  such  a  moment* 
The  Qen^  darted  forward^  as  a  ricthn  devotad  to 
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death,  at  the  head  of  six  hundred  Coirasaien,  and 
without  ^vln^  them  time  to  perceive  or  to  calculate  the 
gieatneu  of  the  danger,  he  drew  them  desperately  into 
this  g;u]f  of  fire. 

The  fint  regiment  of  the  enemy  which  it  encountered 
was  the  6eth  infantry.  This  repment,  composed  of 
Scotch,  fired  at  thirty  paces ;  bat  without  stopping  the 
Cuirassiera  passed  over  the  bodies  of  the  men,  utterly 
destroyed  it,  and  overthrew  everything  in  their  way. 
Some  even  penetrated  into  the  farm  of  l^usliie-Brui, 
and  were  there  killed.  Lord  Wellington  had  only  time  to 
leap  on  a  hone,  and  save  himself  firom  this  terrible  attack. 

The  charge  of  the  Ouirassien  had  succeeded  against 
fell  probabiiity  ;  a  laige  breaeh  was  made ;  the  army  of 
the  enemy  was  staggered;  the  English  legions  were 
wavering  and  uneertain,  awaiting  what  was  to  come 
next  The  least  support  from  the  cavalry  in  reserve ; 
the  least  movement  on  the  part  of  the  infantry  engaged 
on  the  right,  would  have  completed  the  success.  No- 
thing moved.  This  formidable  cavalry  was  abandoned 
to  itself;  alone,  dispensed,  disbandoAed  by  the  very  im- 
petuosity of  its  charge,  it  saw  itself  assailed  by  the 
muskets  of  the  enemy,  then  recovered  flrom  their  as* 
tonisbment  and  frigbt;  it  abandoned  the  field  of  battle 
as  it  had  earried  it,  and  without  being  even  pursued  by 
the  enemy's  cavalry  wfaieh  had  not  then  arrived.  The 
Qeneral  himself  had  his  horse  shot,  and  returned  on 
foot  from  the  midst  of  the  English,  and  at  last  encoun- 
tered near  the  point  firom  which  he  had  set  out,  a  di- 
vision which  had  just  begun  to  take  part  in  the  action, 
orders  having  been  given  to  it  too  late.  Theattadcs  of 
this  division,  direeted  against  an  enemy  already  reoo- 
vered  from  its  alarm,  were  as  fruitless  as  they  were  tardy. 

£o  war  a  fiivorable  moment  cannot  be  neglected  with 
impunity,  and  the  numerous  cavalry  of  the  left  wing 
did  not  take  advantage  of  the  proper  moment  to  pre* 
Gtpilate  itself  upon  Ihe  enemy.  The  distant  position  of 
three  brigades  of  the  veserve  of  Cuirassiers^  was  a  great 
misfortune  for  the  army,  and  for  France.  If  they  had 
been  in  the  tine,  and  ready  to  profit  by  this  happy  bold* 
ness,  and  to  throw  themsrives  in  the  midst  of  the 
enemy,  perhaps  in  less  tlian  an  hour  the  English  army 
would  have  been  disposed  off.  It  would  have  disap* 
peaied  under  the  feet  of  the  horses  and  the  swords  of 
the  cavalry,  and  this  day  would  have  secured  us  one  of 
those  results  which  decide  the  destinies  of  empires. 
In  foot,  the  English  army  once  destroyed,  the  Prussian 
army  would  have  found  itself  attadced  in  the  flank, 
pressed  upon  in  front,  and  would  have  been  unable  to 
escape  complete  destruction ;  it  would  never  have  re- 
passed the  Rhine.  The  vietory  would  have  brought 
back  the  Belgians  to  our  standards,  as  well  as  the  in- 
habitants on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine ;  and  we  wonki 
have  made  cheap  work  of  the  Russians  and  Austrians. 
This  dream  mig^t  have  been  realized  during  neariy  the 
quafter  of  an  hour ;  it  agitated  more  than  one  head. 

It  cannot  be  concluded  from  these  chances  of  success, 
that  it  was  prudent  to  trust  everything  to  diance,  as 
was  done  in  this  campaign.  The  success  that  we  were 
on  the  point  of  obtaining  at  Q^tuUre^BroM  would  have 
been  a  miracle,  and,  in  the  disproportion  between  the 
contending  armies,  a  miracle  was  necessary.  But  war 
has  so  many  unexpected  chances,  that  it  was  not  im- 
possible, that  that  which  could  alone  save  Napoleon 
might  turn  up ;  it  was  within  an  ace  of  doing  so. 


With  forces  so  inferior  to  an  enemy,  who  trust  less 
than  ourselves  to  chance,  it  was  not  necessary  to  have 
thus  hurried  a  decision  of  the  campaign  j  but  it  would 
seem  that  a  &taUly  has  in  all  times  led  us  to  precipitate 
ourselves,  in  gaiety  of  heart,  into  the  gulf,  sjid  always 
to  attack  the  English  bull  by  the  horns.  It  may  be  re- 
marked, that  from  the  battle  of  Agincourt  to  that  of 
Waterloo,  nearly  all  the  victories  gained  over  us  by  the 
English  have  been  in  battles  in  whidi  they  acted  on  the 
defensive.  We  rush  headlong  upon  them,  when  in 
formidable  positions  selected  before  hand,  whidi  they 
know  marvellously  well  how  to  defend.  One  may  say 
that  we  take  pains  to  wage  precisely  that  sort  of  war 
upon  them  which  suits  their  courage.  We  may  cite  in 
modem  times  Vimiera,  Talavera,.  Boasago,  Salamanca, 
and  lastly,  Waterioo.  Whether  it  be  the  character,  or 
the  military  genius  of  the  English,  or  the  spirit  of  their 
government,  that  impoees  greater  circumspection-  on 
their  Qenerals,  one  would  believe  the  English  nation 
less  suited  for  an  offensive  than  a  defensive  war.  la 
consequence  of  great  superiority  of  force  as  at  Toulouse, 
or  of  absolute  necessity  as  at  Alknaer,  they  deeided 
with  much  difficulty  to  act  on  the  offensive.  It  has 
been  seen  with  what  suoeess  they  did  so  under  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  last  case  in  1799.  Why  then  at 
Waterloo,  were  they  not  forced  to  become  the  aggres- 
sors? 

The  day  <^  the  16th  resulted  in  the  abandonment  af 
Fleurus,  after  an  energetic  resistance  on  the  part  of  the 
Prussians.  For  the  purpose  of  supporting  the  tight 
wing  of  the  Prussians,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  judged 
it  necessary  to  retire  during  the  night,  leaving  only  a 
weak  rear-guard  at  QMtitr^Mnu  to  make  this  move- 
ment. Marshal  Ney  had  no  knowledge  of  this  maD«ea- 
vre,  and,  remained  in  his  position,  waiting  further 
orders.  He  was  drawn  from  the  inaetivity  into  which 
he  had  been  plunged  by  the  little  success  of  the  prerions 
evening,  by  the  arrival  of  the  Emperor,  who  moving  cm 
the  morning  of  the  17th,  with  his  columns  upon  QitsCrc* 
Bra$f  obliged  the  rear-guard  of  Wellington  to  rejoin  the 
main  body  of  the  army. 

The  Emperor  thought  he  had  finished  with  the  Prus- 
sians; being  ignorant,  like  Marshal  Ney,  of  the  move- 
ment of  the  English  army,  he  supposed  that  the  two 
armies  were  separated.  Entrusting  then  to  Marshal 
Grouchy,  the  care  of  pursuing  the  Prussians,  and  of 
pressing  them  without  respite,  and  above  all  of  pre- 
venting them  from  joining  the  English,  he  proceeded 
with  the  greater  part  of  his  forces  against  the  army  of 
Wellington.  A  sort  of  fetality  presided  over  the  lot  of 
Napoleon.  On  the  right.  Marshal  Groudiy  lost  the  day 
of  the  17th,  and  the  track  of  Blucher.  On  the  left, 
fatigue  and  the  want  of  order  condemned  the  troops  to 
inactwn.  It  was  only  at  noon  that  the  Bmpetor,  arriT* 
ing  at  <^iMlrf-Bh»,  set  the  troops  of  Marshal  Ney  in 
motion,  for  the  purpose  of  foHowing  and  firing  on  the 
retreating  rear^guard  of  the  English. 

Towards  three  o'clock  a  beating  rain  commenced, 
which  continued  until  the  next  morning.  The  aimy 
took  whatever  position  it  could  during  the  night,  not 
without  some  disorder  and  confusion.  The  Anglo* 
Belgic  army,  on  the  contrary,  had  efi^ted  its  retreat 
without  being  disturbed,  as  no  one  was  informed  of  the 
movement;  and  it  bad  been  established  since  the 
morning  in  a  camp  which  it  had  prepared  for  itsBlf,and 
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M  BOt  safier  citber  fiom  the  bad  woather  or  want  of 


Too  little  attention  Is  paid  to  the  effect  produced  on 
wmf  espeeially  on  the  evening  preceding  a  battle,  by 
m— i?e  floigne  and  want  of  food  and  rest.  Causes  of 
}tfmoBl  ezhaoation  operate  on  the  moral  spirit  of  an 
aiBft  and  prodooe  diacooragement  and  di^ust.  Rep- 
1611  then  to  yoonelf,  the  French  armj,  wearied  by 
eight  days  of  forced  marchee,  wanting  food,  passing 
tkroogti  a  coontry  eayered  with  water,  sleeping  in  the 
nad,  aad  without  protection  against  oonsiant  rains. 
Ton  my  then  judge  of  the  disadvantage  under  which 
it  hsd  10  eoeoanter  fresh  troops,  superior  in  number, 
tmi  0R  gromd  selected  by  themselves,  and  carefully 


The  Bsiperary  after  separating  from  Marshal  Grou* 
chyt  whons  be  had  perhaps  sufiered  to  remain  at  too 
fiest  a  distance  from  him  on  the  evening  of  so  import 
tsnt  a  battle,  had  not  more  than  65  or  60,000  men  to 
eppese  to  90,000  English,  Hollanders  and  Belgians. 

Oa  the  18th,  towards  11  o'clock,  the  weather  cleared 
eC  It  eoold  then  be  seen  that  the  movement  effected 
by  the  Eo^isk  on  the  preceding  evening,  was  not  a 
rsireat,  but  a  change  of  position.  A  t  the  moment  that 
was  giving  his  orders  to  the  Generals 
I  aroand  him,  a  cannon,  fired  from  the  Elnglish 
esapigave  the  signal  of  combat.  The  engagement 
with  the  left  of  the*  French  army  ;  the 
I  eoq)S  eonsomed  itself  in  fruitless  efforts  to  carry 
p  and  entrenched  chateau  of  HougoumonL 
la  the  centre  of  the  army  a  corps,  manoeuTering  with 
assrt  ef  hesitation,  was  charged  by  the  English  cavalry, 
end  had  one  of  its  divisions  compromised.  This  move- 
t  ef  the  English  cavalry  necessarily  brought  on  the 
t  of  oar  own,  and  unfortunately  involved  the 
psort  of  the  French  cavaUy  in  the  action  at  a 


This  dnige  was  neither  skilfully  nor  sucoessfiilly 
sisnHsd.  The  masses  of  cavalry  did  not  advance  in 
that  compact  and  imposing  order  which  inspires  confi- 
dence, and  givea  promise  of  success.  Instead  of  reserv- 
ing the  great  effort  for  the  moment  of  meeting  the 
eneoiy,  the  cavalry  of  General  Milhaud  was  let  loose 
list,  then  that  of  the  Imperial  Guard,  and  lastly,  the 
lif^t  eCthe  leserve  cavalry  of  the  4th  corps,  which  was 
iBspnidently  involved  by  its  General,  in  consequence  of 
his  not  receiving  the  orders  of  his  commander-in-chief; 
and  all  arrived  in  disorder,  pellmell,  and  out  of  breath, 
on  the  fidbsB  occupied  by  the  line  of  Eloglish  artillery. 
The  pieees  were  abandoned,  but  the  horses  might  have 
been  driven  away.  This,  which  it  most  be  confessed, 
was  the  only  soeoess  during  the  day,  is,  perhaps,  what 
wss  cslkd  a  victory.  This  pretended  success  had,  it  is 
line^  grant  efiect  on  the  distant  positions  of  the  enemy, 
where  movements  for  a  retreat  were  commenced ;  but 
ia  the  tear  of  the  artillery  there  was  a  double  line  of 
infratry  formed  in  a  square.  Our  cavalry  had  to 
HBwiii  several  hours  in  this  cruel  position,  unable  to 
retire  for  fear  of  drawing  the  army  after  it,  or  to  charge 
again  for  want  of  room.  Without  infantry  and  without 
artillery  to  support  it,  in  presence  of  the  enemy's  squares 
{which,  however,  reserved  their  fire),  but  exposed  to 
adood  of  marksmen,  whose  every  fire  counted— thus 
receiving  death  withont  being  able  to  return  it. 

Napoleon  quickly  recognized  the  imprudence  of  a 


charge  by  all  the  cavalry,  when  at  so  great  a  distance 
from  the  iofinntry.  Such  a  movement  must  either  be 
successful  or  compromise  everything :  it  had  failed  of 
success,  and  from  that  moment  there  was  no  further 
hope  of  victory.  The  evil  destiny  of  France  seemed  to 
preside  over  all  the  false  measures  of  the  day.  A 
brigade  of  carabiniers,  of  a,  thousand  horses,  had  been 
preserved  from  the  fatal  charge.  Placed  near  a  battery 
of  the  guard,  the  Major-General  had  received  the  most 
express  orders  not  to  make  the  least  movement  without 
the  order  of  his  immediate  chief.  This  brigade  of 
carabiniers  was  then  in  the  plain.  Marshal  Ney  ob- 
served it,  ran  to  it,  showed  great  indignation  at  its 
inaction,  and  ordered  it  to  precipitate  itself  on  seven  or 
tight  thousand  English,  placed  en  echdon  on  the  incli- 
nation of  a  hill,  and  flanked  by  numerous  batteries  of 
artillery.  The  carabiniers  were  compelled  to  obey. 
Whether  from  want  of  strength,  or  unskilfulness,  their 
charge  was  entirely  unsuccessful ;  half  of  the  brigade 
was  in  an  instant  prostrate  on  the  ground.  When,  as 
will  be  seen,  the  fate  of  the  battle  was  afterwards 
determined  by  the  charge  of  the  English  guards,  one 
may  comprehend  the  service  this  brigade  of  carabiniers 
might  have  rendered,  had  it  remained  untouched. 

Towards  three  o*clock  the  heads  of  the  columns  of 
General  Bulow  were  perceived,  and  Napoleon  had  to 
detach  10,000  men  to  face  this  attack. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  the  appearance  of  the  heads 
of  the  columns  of  the  Prussian  corps  of  Bulow  caused  a 
fatal  error,  and  that  these  troops  of  the  enemy  were 
mistaken  for  the  awmUgarde  of  the  body  of  Marshal 
Grouohy's  army,  to  which  numerous  officers  of  ordnance 
had  been  despatched.  I  do  not  know  whether  such  an 
error  was  committed,  but  there  is  little  probability  that 
it  was.  The  indecision  of  Manhal  Grouchy,  under 
these  circumstances,  was  undoubtedly  a  great  misfinr^ 
tune ;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  Marshal,  had  he 
even  acted  with  decision,  could  have  presented  himself 
in  line.  The  arrival  of  Bulow's  corps  had  a  fatal  in- 
fluence on  the  result  of  the  battle,  but  only  in  conse- 
quence of  the  necessity  which  it  produced,  of  withdraw- 
ing ten  thousand  men  from  the  main  body  of  the  army, 
already  so  much  weakened.  The  attack  of  the  Prus- 
sians on  thb  point  was  not  only  restrained,  but  repulsed 
with  a  vigor  above  all  praise,  by  Count  Lobau  and 
General  Duhesroe.  This  was,  perhaps,  the  finest  feat 
of  arms  of  the  day ;  it  was  a  service  of  the  highest 
importance,  fisr  had  the  movement  of  Bulow  been  suc- 
cessful, the  French  army  would  have  been  divided,  and 
the  route  of  Charleroi  would  have  been  closed  against  us. 

The  old  guard  still  remained  untouched;  the  day 
drew  to  a  close.  The  fighting  grew  more  and  more 
feeble,  but  even  while  yielding,  the  field  was  not  de- 
serted by  flight,  and  the  corps  were  not  seriously 
injured.  If  success  was  afterwards  impoesible,  a  retreat 
might  at  least  have  been  effected  during  the  night 
behind  the  Sambre,  thus  securing  the  only  reserve 
which  remained.  The  Emperor  did  not,  however, 
judge  this  expedient;  the  old  guard  was  suffered  to 
take  part  in  the  engagemenL  This  was  a  decisive 
stroke^it  might  save  or  lose  everything ;  but,  if  it  re- 
paired nothing,  the  army  would  be  left  without  resource. 
The  guard,  with  all  its  courage,  and  all  its  admirable 
devotion,  could  not  cut  through  the  masses  of  English, 
and  had  soon  to  fall  back  before  an  impetuous  charge 
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of  a  division  of  English  guards,  and  a  brigade  of  cayalry, 
which  had  just  arrived  upon  the  field.  Then  it  was 
that  there  was  cause  to  regret  the  imprudent  movement 
which  had  involved  the  brigade  of  carabiniers.  When 
this  fatal  movement  was  ordered,  this  brigade  was  sta- 
tioned  precisely  at  the  point  where  the  English  cavalry 
debouched  ;  and  to  this  cavalry  Napoleon  himself  attri- 
buted the  retreat  of  the  guards.  It  is  probable  that 
this  brigade  would  have  been  enabled  to  arrest  the 
movement  of  the  English  cavalry,  and  thus  have  pro- 
tected the  retreat  of  the  only  reserve  of  the  army. 

Now,  everything  was  finished  ;  a  retreat  was  inevi- 
table. Night  came  on — it  was  impossible  to  repestablisfa 
order,  or  to  arrest  those  who  were  running  away. 
There  was  nothing  but  confusion  and  a  fearful  and 
irremediable  rout,  and  such  as  might  be  expected  after 
a  battle,  in  which  the  whole  army,  even  to  the  last 
battalion,  had  been  engaged. 

The  causes  of  the  loes  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo  have 
been  long  discussed.  There  was  one  great  cause, 
predominant  over  the  rest,  and  that  was  the  great  dis- 
proportion of  the  forces.  When  armies  are  nearly 
equal  in  intelligence,  discipline  and  valor,  victory  will 
naturally  range  itself  with  the  greatest  number  of 
troops,  unless  some  miracle,  some  one  of  those  extraordi- 
nary events,  on  which  it  is  always  imprudent  to  reckon, 
intervene. 

The  picture  of  disorder  and  confusion  on  the  fearful 
night  that  followed  this  battle  was  frightful  indeed ;  it 
was  a  general  gmme  qui  peut. 

From  this  moment  the  Emperor  completely  disap- 
pears from  the  military  operations.  At  Oharlerai, 
where  he  had  left  no  orders  for  rallying  the  army,  they 
were  even  ignorant  of  the  direction  he  had  taken. 
Some  troops  of  cavalry  were  united,  who  succeeded  in 
covering  the  retreating  movement,  and  corps  were 
formed  on  the  route  of  such  firagments  as  they  encoun- 
tered. It  was  only  at  Avesnes  that  it  was  known  that 
Laon  was  indicated  as  the  rallying  point 

We  are  only  at  the  2(Hh  of  June.  The  second 
abdication  of  the  Emperor,  signed  the  2Sd,  was  only 
known  to  the  army  on  the  84th.  But  from  the  80th 
the  cause  of  Napoleon  was  lost,  even  among  his  own 
troops.  The  word  abdication  had  been  pronounced  by 
the  army,  even  before  it  was  debated  at  Paris.  On  the 
80th  of  June  many  of  the  most  distinguished  Grenenils 
of  the  army  were  assembled  at  Avesnes.  At  this  meet- 
ing, in  the  presence  of  a  Prince  of  the  Emperor's  family, 
and  with  bis  approbation,  the  errors  of  Napoleon  were 
denounced  in  the  most  violent  terms,  and  the  necessity 
of  depriving  hun  of  the  command  was  as  boldly  as- 
serted. 

Certainly  France  had  still  other  resources.  An  army 
of  imposing  size  might,  in  the  early  dajrs  of  July,  have 
been  assembled  at  Aisne.  It  might  still  have  been  expect- 
ed that  the  enemy  would  march  with  prudence ;  it  could 
hardly  have  been  supposed  that,  inflated  with  the  pride 
of  victory,  it  would  have  neglected  all  the  ordinary 
measures  of  precaution ;  that  it  would  have  left  strong 
places  behind  it  without  taking  the  necessary  steps  for 
masking  them,  and  have  marched  upon  Paris  without 
troubling  itself  with  our  army  thus  left  on  its  flanks. 
But  certain  devoted  friends  had  taken  the  pains  to  re- 
assure the  enemy  upon  the  condition  of  the  interior; 
and  an  assembly  of  disorganized  troops,  without  orders, 


and  without  any  supreme  bead,  was  of  little  importance 
The  Emperor  was  no  longer  with  them,  and  the  ele*- 
menta  of  resistance,  which  the  imprudence  of  the  march 
of  the  enemy  might  have  rendered  powerful,  wer« 
paralyzed  from  the  want  of  any  direction.  It  was  witli 
difficulty  that  the  exertions  of  the  fourth  corps  of 
cavalry  at  Senlis,  sueceeded  in  enabling  the  wrecks  of 
the  French  army  to  arrive  before  the  enemy  under  the 
walls  of  Paris.  It  has  been  said  that  the  news  of  the 
abdication  of  the  Emperor,  decided  Wellington  and 
Blucher  to  march  direetly  on  Paris ;  this  is  a  mistake. 
The  report  addressed  to  the  English  government  by 
Lord  Wellington,  immediately  after  the  battle  of  Wa* 
terloo,  contains  these  words :  **  I  shM  direct  my  course 
by  forced  marches^  and  by  the  shortest  routes  towards  FarisJf 
When  he  wrote  this  on  the  evening  of  the  18th,  he  bad 
received  various  news  from  Paris,  but  he  could  bave 
had  no  knowledge  of  the  abdication,  which  was  only 
signed  on  the  28d. 

It  was  on  the  29tb  of  June  that  the  army  entered  tbe 
lines  of  Paris,  and  not  until  the  1st  of  July  that  the 
corps  of  Marshal  Grouchy  rejoined  it    Marshal  Da- 
voust  assumed  the  command.    His  first  care  was  to 
send  a  detachment  of  three  hundred  horsemen  to  St. 
Germain,  for  the  purpose  of  guarding  that  point,  and 
seeing  to  tbe  destruction  of  the  bridge  of  Pecq,  and 
watching  aU  the  passages  of  the  Seine  as  far  as  Mantes  ; 
but  in  the  meantime,  a  Prussian  detachment  had  pre- 
sented itself,  and  treason  had  opened  a  passage  lor  it. 
The  occupation  of  this  important  point,  which  opened 
to  the  enemy  a  passage  over  tbe  Seine,  decided  its 
general  movement  in  that  direction.    They  had  thus 
the  double  advantage  of  turning  our  positions  at  Mont* 
martre,  and  of  attacking  Paris  in  tbe  rear,  if  it  was  de- 
cided to  force  an  entry.    It  obtained,  besides,  positions 
that  would  menace  us.    It  sufliced,  in  fact,  to  glance  at 
the  heights  of  Meudon,  St.  Cloud,  and  St.  Germain,  to 
be  convinced  that  the  French  army  was  not  in  a  condi- 
tion to  dislodge  the  enemy.     Marshal  Davoust  has 
been  reproached  for  not  having  profited  by  this  move- 
ment, to  fhll  on  the  flank  of  the  enemy  in  passing  by 
St  Denis,  and  thus  to  have  let  slip  an  opportunity  Sat 
crushing  it    But  could  so  decisive  an  action  have  been 
attempted  with  troops  oppressed  by  fiitigue,  and  abso- 
lutely demoralized  7  And  at  what  moment  could  this 
sortie  have  been  made?  The  march  of  the  enemy  was 
not  known,  when,  thanks  to  a  timely  treason,  it  was 
executed  ;  and  the  instant  that  it  was  executed  it  was 
too  late  to  act  with  effect 

But  the  General-in-ehief  of  the  French  army  was, 
and  ought  to  have  been  influenced  by  an  anxious  desire 
of  preserving  Paris  from  an  assault  He  could  not  have 
been  justified  in  sacrificing  the  capital  to  the  hope  of  a 
triumph  without  object,  and  of  which,  the  result  woukl 
probably  have  been  unimportant 

The  passage  of  the  Seine,  and  the  establiidmient  of 
the  main  body  of  the  enemy  on  the  heights  of  Meudoa 
and  Ch&tenai,  had  rendered  the  situation  of  Paris  and 
that  of  the  French  army  much  more  criticaL  The 
army  had  to  repass  in  great  haste  to  tbe  left  bank  to 
cover  the  capital,  which  was  completely  exposed  on  that 
side.  It  was  anxious  for  battle,  and  would  have  de» 
fended,  with  desperation,  the  trust  confided  to  it ;  but 
the  Generals  of  the  enemy  would  have  taken  care  to 
avoid  hazarcUng  an  ill-timed  attack  against  troops,  de- 
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temiified  to  atniegle  u>  the  very  last,  and  Bar  tKe  sole 
fHirfioae  of  mfrmDciiif;^  by  only  a  few  days,  their  entry 
into  Paria.  They  aooordingly  took  up  their  positions 
on  the  ibrmidable  heighu  of  Sc  Clood  and  Meudon, 
atrelefaiiig  out  their  right  towards  the  road  to  Orleans, 
with  a  view  to  sunoaad  the  Freneh  army,  and  to  starve 
oal  the  capital.  Will  it  be  pretended  that  Marshal 
Davoost  ihouM  have  sought  out  the  enemy  7  He  might 
and  oQght  to  haTe  received  baUle  en  the  plain  of  Mon- 
trooge ;  he  desired  it  and  he  waited  for  it,  bat  it  would 
have  bsea  ths  beigfot  of  impradence  to  have  offered  it 
elsewhere.  He  coukl  not  suffer  himself  to  be  shut  up 
JO  Pkiia,  asesaaity  fbniag  him  to  absent  himself  before 
ths  rsadi  were  doeed  against  him ;  nor  could  he  allow 
the  capital  to  fiUI  unconditionally  into  the  heads  of  the. 
eaeny.  In  tiiie  delicate  situation  he  was  compelled  to 
trest  lor  the  aortender  of  a  place  which  he  was  unable 
say  longer  to  preaerre ;  and  to  take  advantage  of  the 
ivpalieace  of  Weiiiflgton  and  Bluoher,  to  secure  the 
late  of  Paris  and  the  retreat  of  the  army.  These  con- 
sidcnuions  determined  the  capitulation  of  the  3d  of 
Joly.  Had  that  capitulation  not  been  made,  it  would 
not  have  been  the  lees  necessary  for  the  army  to  quit 
Fluii;  cnden  indeed,  had  been  given,  to  effect  that  very 
■ght  a  retreat  wfaioh  it  woald  have  been  imprudent  to 
defer.  Hie  loss  of  a  battle  would  have  delivered  Paris 
tt»  the  horrors  of  a  city  carried  by  assault — and  yet 
battle  was  aot  refused  ;  but  in  consequence  of  the  ene- 
Biy'^  inaetioo  in  avoiding  a  combat,  a  retreat  Was  forced 


And  beaidea,  were  the  French  army  and  iu  leaders 
wdl  ooovineed  of  the  disposition  of  the  population? 
Ths  rayaliat  party,  overwhelmed  by  the  event  of  the 
Mih  ef  March,  had  been  restored  to  life  by  the  ruBMr 
«f  the  defeat  at  Wateiiea  The  Emperor  had  quitted 
Puis,  and  left  his  naoat  decided  partfaains  without  de- 
fenos  and  without  hope.  From  the  SSd,  the  minister, 
then  become  the  head  of  the  provisionary  government, 
hsd  been  negotiating  with  the  Bourbons ;  a  second  re- 
atersiiDa  waa  inevitabla.  What  good  then  would  have 
been  e&eted  bj  the  floods  of  blood  which  might  have 
aitt  been  abed?  FVr  from  condemning  Marshal  Da- 
wamt  (and  without  minutely  acmthiinng  his  Intimate 
motives),  we  may  thank  him  for  not  having  yieUed  to 
the  fraenle  vanity  of  riaking  a  battle  which  might  have 
added  somelhiag  to  his  military  glory,  bat  which,  even 
in  the  event  of  the  most  brilliant  success,  could  not 
have  prolonged  the  stmggle  more  than  eight  da3rs 


flaaliy,  treason  has  been  spoken  of;  there  was  none 
in  the  anny.  There  were  three  desertk>ns  on  the 
evening  of  the  17th ;  but  they  had  no  inHoence  on  the 
events  of  the  esmpaign.  Fanlte  committed  at  that 
period,  have  also  been  spoken  oL  There' were  some, 
doehtJese,  bat  the  principal  were  those  of  the  Emperor. 
It  has  been  aaserted,  that  the  Generals  exhibited  weak- 
aem  and  indecision,  and  that  the  devotion  of  the  sol* 
£sry  was  thus  paralyzed.  In  this  atetement  there  is 
aoBse  truth  and  some  felsehood.  It  will  not  be  asserted 
that  the  GenenJs  Count  Lobau,  Count  de  Yahny, 
Duhcsms^  Foy  and  some  others,  exhibited  weakness  or 
imiiiisinn  But  tbere  waa  but  little  enthuaiasm  in  the 
ara^.  The  Qenerala,  for  the  most  part,  feiigued  widi 
war,  dared  not  riak  anything,  because  they  no  kmger 
in  ihairsohlierB,  who  were  too  young,  the  firm* 


ness  and  sang  froid  of  the  old  regimente  destroyed  in 
Russia,  and  in  the  campaign  of  181S. 

That  there  were  treasons  in  the  interior,  I  have  no 
doubt.  I  have  spoken  of  that  of  the  bridge  of  Pecq, 
the  author  of  which  is  well  kaown :  there  were  others 
besides.  The  Grenerals  of  the  enemy  would  not  have 
risked  a  direct  movement  on  Paris,  had  they  not  been 
invited  thither.  Foucb^,  a  man  of  great  cunning,  per- 
fectly comprehended  the  dangers  of  the  Emperor's  situa- 
tion ;  he  had  foreseen  the  issue  of  his  attempt,  and  had 
abandoned  him  for  the  purpose  of  providing  for  his  own 
future  interests.  But  these  treasons  were  of  but  little 
service  to  the  enemy,  who  did  not  require  them* 

To  arrive  at  the  truth  concerning  the  catastrophe  of 
1815,  we  must  always  recur  to  the  same  point.  Suc- 
cess could  only  have  been  secured  by  a  miracle,  and 
fortune  was  weary  of  serving  us. 


WATER. 

There  is  no  man,  however  cold  or  nnexcitable  In  dlspoBiiion, 
that  doea  not  at  once  feel  and  conresa  the  influence  of  a  body  of 
water.  Oo  where  yon  will,  or  with  whom  70a  may,  when  you 
approach  the  ocean,  or  an  inland  stream,  or  lake,  every  one 
will,  in  aome  way,  by  some  exclamation,  abow  that  if  all  other 
things  fkil,  this,  at  leaat,  will  awake  the  "  sleeping  poetry  of 
the  soul."  The  moat  grand  and  magnificent  view  of  water,  Is 
from  aome  craggy  cliff,  to  watch  the  ocean  in  ita  wrath,  when 
laabed  to  fury  by  the  howling  tempesL  The  most  aoothiog  and 
pleasant  view,  ia  of  some  small  lake  In  the  heart  of  the  woods— 
the  aun  juat  tipped  by  the  trees,  and  not  a  sound  nor  a  breath 
moving*  or  aught  to  disturb,  aave  some  **  hastening  bird  on 
weary  wing.'*  The  beautiful  and  clear  reflection  of  every  tint 
and  delicate  tracery  of  the  woods  in  the  glaaay  water,  the  calm- 
neaa  of  ita  aorfaoe,  and  the  holy  sileQce  that  reigm  aroond,  never 
fail  to  speak  to  the  heart  There  Is  every  variety  of  water 
view,  all  pleasing  and  ezciting-^auch  as  the  heavy  water-fall— 
the  little  mountain  stream,  dashing  in  merry  haste  to  the  valley 
below— the  village  rivtilet,  with  iU  i^rm  houaea  and  rural  beau- 
tiea,  or  the  broad  Island  river  that  affords  vlgoroos  support  to 
busy  industry.  But,  aitogeUier,  I  have  never  met  with  any 
water  view  more  varied  and  beautiful,  or  peculiar  in  lis  influ- 
ence, than  that  of  the  James  River,  near  Richmond.  Every 
stranger,  aa  well  aa  inhabitant,  confessea  Its  charma,  and  the 
pencil  haa  atriven,  in  vain,  to  trace  ha  beauties.  But  lovely  as 
ia  the  river  by  day,  yet  to  me,  there  is  a  melancholy  pleasure 
and  (hscinatlon  in  It  at  night,  which  I  have  sever  experienced 
elsewhere.  The  variety  of  ita  courae,  and  the  atcady,  unceas- 
ing roar,  made  doubly  impressive  by  the  absence  of  other 
sounds,  lead  on  the  Imagination  with  an  irresistible  Impulse. 
If  I  am  alone  in  this  peculiar  feeling,  I  am  not  alone  In  my  ad- 
miration of  its  other  attracdons.  While  under  this  Influence  a 
few  nights  since,  I  penned  the  following  hasty 

ADDRESS  TO  JAMES  RIVER. 

'Tis  sweet,  as  fitUs  the  twilight  hour 
O'er  river,  hill,  and  scented  glade, 
When  bees  have  left  the  closing  flower, 
And  all  is  soft  in  deep'ning  shade, 
To  muse  within  some  woody  spot. 
Or  near  aome  gently  sighing  stream, 
>Till  worldly  cares  are  all  forgot. 
And  life  seems  like  a  pleasant  dream. 
But  sweeter  far,  when  day  hast  cast 
Its  closing  gknoe  upon  the  scene. 
To  nooraliaa  upon  the  paat, 
And  dream  of  things  that  once  have  been. 
Fair  river  I  by  thy  troubled  tide 
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Oft  have  I  walched  the  daylight  fade, 
And  marked  thy  waters  onward  glide, 
Or  idly  on  thy  banks  have  strayed. 
Though  beautifal  in  sunset  hoar, 
Thy  brightly  gilded  waters  are, 
As  still,  or  foaming  on,  they  pour 
Oe»r  rocks,  or  by  green  islands  fair  ;— 
While  all  around  the  dying  sun 
Glances  a  mellow,  golden  light, 
And  slowly  fading,  one  by  one, 
The  purple  clouds  are  lost  in  night,— 
Though  beauteous  at  this  hour  thou  art, 
And  calm  enjoyment  soothes  each  sense, 
Yet  'tis  not  then  the  willing  heart. 
Confesses  most  thy  influence ; 
*Tis  when  fair  day  has  left  the  sky. 
And  yon  blue  arch  is  lit  with  stars, 
When  the  bound  spirit  strives  to  fly. 
And  fain  would  break  its  weary  bars,— 
Ah !  then  indeed  the  bosom  feels 
That  fancy's  wings  brook  no  control, 
And  melancholy  pleasure  steals 
Unconsciously  upon  the  souL 
When,  in  the  hours  of  silent  night, 
The  thousands  of  the  city  sleep, 
While,  with  an  eye  of  tender  light. 
The  moon  its  moamftil  watch  doth  keep, — 
When  winds,  and  trees,  and  birds  are  still. 
And  nature's  self  in  slumber  liiss,— 
When  dew^rops  shine  on  every  hiU, 
And  not  a  cloud  floats  in  the  skies,— 
When,  turning  to  itself,  the  soul 
Communes  upon  the  solemn  past. 
And  feels  that  Time's  resistless  roU, 
Must  bring  all  to  the  grave  at  last,-^ 
How  sadly,  to  the  bosom,  swells 
Thy  voice  upon  the  silent  air ; 
For  every  tone,  prophetic,  tells 
Fate's  Btayless  step  is  echoed  there. 
Yon  beauteous  orb,  so  calm  and  pure. 
Was  there  a  thousand  years  ago. 
And  softly  through  its  nightly  tour, 
Spread  o'er  the  world  Its  silver  glow* 
Ajnd  thou,  fur  river,  raised  Ihy  song. 
And  swept  as  now  through  vale  and  hill ; 
Thou  sped  thy  sparkling  steps  along. 
With  wild,  unchecked,  and  wayward  will^ 
Those  islands  that  thy  bosom  press. 
And  dip  their  verdure  in  thy  wave. 
Blushed  forth  in  summer's  lovely  dress. 
That  found,  as  now,  an  early  grave: 
Then,  o'er  thy  tide  a  simple  race 
Their  light  and  fragile  vessel  bore  ;-* 
But  ah!  each  bright  and  fertile  place 
That  knew  them,  knows  them  now  no  more. 
Upon  thy  marge,  the  palace  proud 
Now  stands  with  bold  and  stately  air. 
And  where  the  savage  meekly  bowed, 
Another  people  bend  in  prayer. 
A  few  brief  yeara^^Time's  blasting  braath 
Shall  wither  all  around  th^  now  ,* 
This  mighty  nation,  grasped  by  death. 
To  fate*s  decree,  most  humbled  bow. 
But  thou  wilt  sing  and  sparkle  on. 
And  through  the  night  wilt  nm  thy  wait, 


When  those  that  hear  thee  now  are  gone 
Their  journey  through  the  shadowy  vain. 
Thus  do  I  muse  «nd  sadly  dream, 
While  listening  to  thy  eeaaelees  nuMn ; 
For  thou  art  like  life's  troul^ed  stream. 
That  bears  the  worid  tumultuous  on: 
0*er  rocks  thy  waves  are  wildly  cast, 
With  here  and  there  a  clear,  calm  place, 
Till  in  the  distant  ocean  lost. 
Thy  form  or  path  no  eye  can  trace. 
And  man,  through  waves  of  smiles  and  tears. 
Floats  on  Life's  river  to  the  sea : 
The  sun  that  lights  his  coarse  soon  wears, 
And  ^des  within  Eternity*  i.  n.  s. 

SUhmcHd,  1837. 


THE  USURPER  OP  MILAN. 

CHAPTBR  L 

THE  ACCESSION. 

1*11  tell  th«e  what,  mj  ftfena, 
H«  is  a  rery  ssrpsnt  fa  mj  waj ;-« 
And  wbereso«*er  this  foot  of  mine  doth  tread, 
He  lies  before  me.    Doat  thou  understand  me  ? 
Thou  art  his  keeper. 

Hub.  And  1*11  keep  htm  so 

That  he  thsll  not  offend  your  majesty. 

King  John. 

The  death  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  sumamed  the 
Magnificent,  on  account  of  the  lastre  of  his  private  vip- 
Uies  and  his  enlightened  patronage  of  letters  and  arts, 
preceded  the  commencement  of  an  era  fraught  with 
evenU  destined  to  be  fetal  to  the  interests  of  Italy. 
The  policy,  prudence  and  reputation  of  this  prince  hnd 
xsontriboted  to  maintain  the  balance  of  power  among  the 
republics,  and  to  restrain  the  ambition  of  many  petty 
sovereigns,  particularly  those  of  Naples  and  MUan. 

Ludovioofitbrza  (f/ Jtfbro)  governed  Milan  as  Regent 
during  the  minority  of  his  nephew  Gian  Galeazzo ;  and 
when  the  latter  attained  the  full  age  of  manhood,  eon* 
tinned  to  exclude  him  from  the  exercise  of  any  sbam 
of  the  power  belonging  rightfully  to  hinu  The  youn^ 
duke  was  feeble  and  imbecile  in  character,  and  of  in- 
firm health,  ill  able  to  struggle  against  the  encroach* 
ments  of  his  uncle ;  but  he  had  married  Isabel  of  Arm* 
goUf  daughter  to  the  Duke  of  Calabria ;  and  the  lofty 
spirit  of  that  princess  ill  brooked  Ludovico*8  usurpation. 
With  the  tiinidity  ever  attendant  on  the  consciousness 
of  wrong,  Ludovioo  stood  in  awe  of  the  courageoon 
reaoltttion  of  this  lady,  whom  he  knew  to  have  appealed 
to  her  grandfather,  the  Neapolitan  king,  in  behalf  of 
her  husband  ;  and  his  fears  were  increased  by  the  in- 
telligence of  a  league  between  Piero  de*  Medici  and 
Ferdinand  of  Naples;  intelligence  followed  speedily 
by  a  demand  that  the  Milanese  duke  should  be  put  in 
possession  jof  his  legitimate  authority.  Determined 
not  to  relinquish  the  power  so  unjustly  gained,  Sforza 
looked  abroad  for  aid;  endeavored  to  persuade  the 
Pope,  the  Venetians  and  the  Duke  of  Ferrara  to  unite 
with  him  for  their  mutual  prsUcHon,  and  apprehending 
this  measure  insufficient  for  his  security,  took  the  fintal 
step  of  inviting  the  French  king  into  Naples  |  thus 
■ealing  fonerer  the  ruin  of  Italian  independenoe. 
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Tke  throne  of  France  waa  at  that  time  occupied  by 
ChailM  VIII.  A  grant  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples  by 
Uriian  lY,  in  I874»  to  the  brother  of  St.  LoQifl,  the  Ckrant 
cf  Aojon  and  Pkoreace,  had  often  been  the  ground  of 
dune  on  the  part  of  the  French  monardw  to  the  aore- 
nignty  of  that  portion  of  Italy ;  and  when  the  pro- 
mam  of  aid  from  Milan  oflered  a  fair  opportunity  for 
BMaiiDg  to  rich  a  province,  Charles  Vlli,  in  whose 
nght  ancient  pretenaione  had  merged,  resoWed  to  lose 
BO  tiase  in  making  good  his  claim.  He  prepared  to 
pass  the  Alpe  with  a  powerftil  army. 

Thoqgh  LodoTico  had  judged  his  application  to  the 
Ftmetk  kiMtg  io  be  his  only  means  of  hombling  Ferdi- 
■aady  and  aacvring  himself  against  the  danger  of  being 
flsmpelled  to  raaign  his  illegal  authority,  he  was  not 
withDot  misginnga  in  his  secret  heart,  as  lo  the  ultimate 
eoBSBqnencea  of  the  step  he  had  taken,  in  tendering 
his  anna  and  tieasures  for  the  assistance  of  Charles. 
Scareely  was  he  certain  that  his  iuTitation  had  been 
asgcriy  aecepCed— scarcely  saw  he^  in  prospect,  the  first 
hoees  of  FMnee  gleam  along  the  defiles  of  the  Alps, 
Ihaa  his  resdeaa  fears  were  again  awake ;  and  a  thou- 
sand apprehetwians  of  which  he  had  never  dreamed  in 
kh  c^eneaa  Ibr  revenge,  started  up  befiire  him.  But 
it  WM  BOW  no  time  to  ahrink ;  he  had  but  to  rush  on- 
wud  in  his  dark  and  crooked  career,  and  close  his  eyes 
ID  the  dangeis  that  menaced  himself. 

It  was  towards  the  close  of  a  brilliant  day  in  the 
satomn  of  1494.  In  the  castle  of  Pavia  the  ill-fated 
yooBg  duke  of  Milan,  then  lying  dangerously  ill,  was 
Rtaiaed  with  his  dncheas,  who  was  permitted  to  attend 
hiik  Apartments  were  assigned  them  in  a  remote  part 
cf  the  castle  ;  and  in  a  solitary  room  used  as  the  pri- 
cfaamber,  sat  he  who  held  their  destiny 
,  the  crafty  Regent.  Ludovico  was  alone : 
the  rich  light  of  the  seuing  sun  streamed  through  the 
high  arched  painted  windows,  and  colored  with  crimson, 
jm  foil  apoo  his  figure.  He  was^seated  at  a  table  cov- 
ered with  a  carpet  and  strewn  with  parchments  and 
papcra,OB  which  his  eye  seemed  to  rest  with  an  expres- 
sion of  vexed  dissatisfitttion ;  he  looked  like  some  lonely 
,  cheated  by  the  very  agents  he  had 
{ to  niniater  to  his  success.    His  features,  as 

r  aa  they  could  be  discerned,  half  shaded  by  his  hand, 
L  foibidding;  his  complexion,  from  the  dark- 
;  of  which  he  is  supposed  to  have  received  the  ap- 
of  "the  Moor,'*  wore  yet  a  gloomier  tinge 
from  his  aspect  of  <tisappointment ;  his  eyes,  oversha- 
dowud  hy  thick  budiy  brows,  fiashed  with  painful  keen- 
ness. The  whole  expression  of  the  countenance,  was 
Bsc  one  of  malignity,  but  of  conning,  and  shitfBing 
meanness;  the  quick  glance,  and  momentary  contnc- 
tini  of  the  bnwa,  showed  too  the  workings  of  a  mind 
by  fear  of  approaching  evil ;  while  the  ooca^ 
;  of  his  lips  denoted  that  he  was  labo- 
ling  lo  form  some  decisive  determination. 

A  loose  robe  of  dark  eok>red  velvet,  lined  with  grey 
amaiver,  gathered  round  his  waist  by  a  belt  from  which 
pseliudtd  the  hilt  of  a  poniard  studded  with  gems-* 
and  aa  undervest  of  silk,  composed  his  dress;— a  bon- 
net of  the  same  material  with  the  robe^  was  carelessly 
throam  upon  his  head,  and  a  chain  of  gold,  depending 
ft  a  rieUy  ornamented  eoNar,  fell  aa  low  as  his  waist, 
the  star  of  a  rdigious  order  which  had  been 
I  OB  him  by  the  king  of  Francs. 


The  apartment  was  hung  with  various  pictures,  con* 
spicuous  among  which  was  one  larger  and  more  highly 
finished  than  the  rest,  the  work  of  a  Cremonese  penciL 
It  was  the  full  length  portrait  of  one  of  the  former 
Dukes  of  Milan ;  a  green  silk  curtain,  drawn  to  one 
side  of  the  gilded  frame,  showed  the  care  taken  to 
protect  it  from  dust  and  smoke,  with  which  defilement 
it  was  especially  threatened  from  two  chimneys,  whose 
immense  jambs,  bright  with  bumiog  faggots,  3mwned 
like  some  tomblike  chasm  on  either  side  of  the  room. 
In  front  of  the  portrait  was  a  seat  covered  with  cloth, 
embroidered  with  silver,  designed  for  the  occupation  of 
the  principal  individuals  in  affairs  of  state  business ;  five 
or  six  other  seats  arranged  with  less  luxury,  completed 
the  furniture  of  the  room. 

The  Regent  remained  sitting  with  his  head  leaning 
on  his  hand,  apparently  lost  in  thought ;  nor  started 
from  his  revery,  when  a  footstep  without,  and  a  pressure 
on  the  fastenings  of  the  door,  gave  notice  of  the  approach 
of  an  intruder.  When  the  door  opened,  his  eyes  glan- 
ced towards  it ;  yet  without  changing  his  position,  he 
pursued  his  meditations;  while  the  air  of  his  visitor 
indicated  the  easy  fiimiliarity  of  one  used  at  all  times 
to  approach  unbidden  the  presence  of  his  superior. 
His  garment  of  black  seige  was  simply  fiistened  by  a 
ribbon  of  the  same  color  ;-->thick  bushy  mtufoeAer  gave 
an  air  of  gravity  to  features  which,  though  strongly 
marked,  were  indicative  of  k>w  conning  and  repulsive 
to  the  utmost  degree,  nor  rendered  less  so  by  an  evi- 
dently assumed  expression  of  audacity,  meant  to  pass 
for  conscious  dignity.  He  came  near  the  table,  and 
remained  standing  a  few  moments,  till  Ludovico,  with 
a  deep  sigh,  removed  his  hand,  and  spoke,  more  as  if 
communing  with  his  own  mind  than  addressing  his 
companion. 

"It  will  not  do!"  he  exclaimed  in  a  tone  of  despon- 
dency ;  "  the  train  is  fired,  and  I  fear  me*,  will  spread 
further  than  we  wot  of.  He  has  leagued  with  Maxi- 
milian ;  the  cowardly  Florentine  is  ready  to  throw  him- 
self at  his  feet;  fate  opens  him  a  golden  path  to  vic- 
tory—^worse  than  all-Orleans  is  on  his  way  to  Genoa! 
Ah !  well  I  know  at  what  prize  bb  is  aiming!— Signor 
Malvezzi,  look  not  so  fateful!  here  alas  I  even  thine 
art  cannot  avail  me — ^unless  I  could  send  thee  to  curs 
iht  distemper  at  Asti.** 

**  If  in  aught  I  could  pleasure  your  highness  "—began 
the  courtier-like  physician. 

"  Talk  not  of  pleasure  to  me — ^I  am  foiled— entangled 
in  the  web  mine  own  policy  hath  helped  to  weave.  I 
would  to  heaven,  Malvezzi,  thou  wert  as  wise  a  states- 
man as  thou  art  a  skilful  leech !  thou,  at  the  least, 
art  faithful." 

**  Hath  aught  chanced  to  trouble  your  grace  7" 

"All— all— fiiUs  out  to  my  discomfort.  Look  at 
these  pacquets ;  they  bear  me  the  intelligence  that  ruin, 
on  every  side,  is  falling  upon  Naples ;  yet  from  my 
soul  I  repent  me  that  I  prepared  that  ruin !  Charles  of 
France  is  recovered  of  his  malady — ^and  hastens  to 
consummate  my  vengeance*-yet  would  the  ill-fated 
project  had  never  been  bom  of  my  unlucky  brain !" 

'*Has  your  highness  fears  of  him?  Hath  he  not 
guaranteed  you  possession  of  your  dominions?" 

'*MoBtro]  what  is  the  word  of  a  king,  pledged  in 

purchase  of  men  and  treasure,  when  his  desires  are  ful- 

I  filled,  and  its  violation  can  pleasure  an  ambitious  relo- 
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live?  Thou  know'st  the  claims -of  Orleans  on  the 
Dukedocn  of  Milan  ?** 

^  Trust  your  fortune,  my  noble  lord^ehrink  not  from 
disUnt  evils !" 

*' Never!  Malvexzi!"  returned  the  Regent,  pushing 
foom  him  the  pile  of  papers,  and  riang  from  his  seat. 
''Yet  one  step— ont^ay,  and  that  in  my  power,  could 
place  me  higher,  and  secure  my  elevation.  The  inves- 
titure of  this  duchy,  granted  me  by  the  king  of  the  Ro- 
mans, will  avail  nought  with  the  discontented  populace, 
nor  with  foreign  courts,  so  long — so  long^-^as  any  can 
dispute  my  rights.'' 

^I  understand  you,"  replied  the  physician;  "you 
will  soon  be  undisputed  lord  of  Milan." 

"  Ha !  is  my  nephew "  gasped,  rather  than  spoke 

the  Regent. 

"  The  malady  gains  strength  apaoa.  There  are  none 
but  myself  to  attend  him**— ^answered  the  ocher^-ap* 
proaching  nearer,  and  speaking  in  a  whisper^while  a 
glance  supplied  the  horrid  meaning  to  his  words. 

Sforza  could  not  suppress  an  inward  shudder  as  his 
"  trusty  friend  "  thus  announced  the  partial  sueeess  of 
his  villainy ;  but  he  quickly  mastered  the  emotion— 
and  said  in  a  low  voice-*-*'  I  fisar  me,  we  have  been  too 
hasty ;  the  life  of  a  prince,  good  friend,  hath  too  many 
watchers  to  be  safely  tampered  with  ;^-«nd  the  Lady 
Iwbel " 

"Think  not  so  lightly  of  mine  art— your  highness. 
Her  vigilance  hath  ample  employment  {—-she  has  a 
child " 

"Harm  him  not-*on  thy  life, I  charge  thee!"  ex* 
claimed  Ludovico,  catching  his  arm.  "  Tketf  can  be 
readily  disposed  of  whenever— —tAcjf  are  no  foes  to 
mine  ambition !  meddle  not  with  the  mother  and  child !" 

"Nay" — ^said  Malvezzi — "1  will  pledge  them  health 
and  safe  passage  from  this  good  city,  when  the  young 
duke  is  no  more.  His  days,  I  warrant  me,  will  not  be 
long— -for  I  know  your  highness'  strait.  But  signify 
your  will — he  shall  not  live  till  midnight.*' 

"  My  go9d  Malvezzi,"  replied  Sforza,  with  a  slight 
ironical  emphasis  on  the  adjective,  "  we  are  beholden 
for  thy  zeaL  Could  the  state  boast  many  servants  true 
as  thsrsetf— ;"  but  ere  ho  could  finish  the  sentence, 
an  unwonted  tumult  without,  and  the  sudden  winding 
of  a  horn,  changed  the  current  of  his  thoughts  The 
messenger  who  had  sounded  the  signal  for  admittance, 
after  a  single  blast,  began  to  play  an  air  of  victory ;  the 
wild  and  exulting  tones  of  the  instrument  rang  through 
the  silent  corridors  of  the  castle,  and  smote  with  no 
welcome  music  on  the  ears  of  its  master. 

"ByourLady"-^Jaeulated  Sforza— "but I  should 
know  that  peal  I  without  there — hoa !" 

The  summons  was  speedily  answered  by  the  entrance 
of  an  attendant,  who  with  a  deep  obeisance  presented 
apaoquet;  the  Regent  glanced  impatiently  at  the  su« 
perscription,  tore  asunder  the  silken  string  that  secured 
its  folds,  and  broke  the  massive  seal,  which  bore  the 
royal  arms  of  France.  Whatever  in  teliigenca  the  letter 
contained,  seemed  most  distasteful  to  the  reader ;  it 
was  with  deeper  paleness  on  his  dark  features,  that  he 
refolded  the  pacquet,  and  calling  his  attendants,  bade 
them  prepare  his  tram  togo  forth  upon  the  instant;  whde 
he  whispered  some  directioM  in  the  ear  of  Malveczt. 

"To-night?"  gasped  thebewilderod  physidan— <<the 
King  of  France  in  Pavia  to-night  ?" 


"This  very  night!  I  repeat  it"— answered  Sforaea; 
"  Che  very  fiend  hath  spurred  him  from  Asti  liither— > 
to  visit,  forsooth,  his  young  cousin  the  duke,  who  h% 
has  heard,  lies  Ul  at  ease  in  this  castle;  I  Celt  thee, 
leech,  his  coming  must  be  provided  for  1  I  must  fortk 
to  meet  him— and  this  moment ;  be  it  thy  care  io  pr»» 
vent  his  sight  of  the  prince.  Shorten  the  business^  if 
needs  be— enough — Charles  must  not  behold  my  ne* 
phew  alive !  I  leave  all  in  thy  hands." 

The  physician  placed  his  hand  on  his  heart— as  if  to 
intimate  his  sense  of  the  responsibility— and  with  suU 
len  haste,  Ludovico  departed.  Eire  an  hour  had  passedy 
the  principal  street  of  Pavia  presented  a  gay  and  atii^ 
ring  seene.  The  King  of  Fnnce,  accompanied  by 
twelve  chevaliers,  the  fiower  of  his  nobility,  entered 
the  city,  received  with  the  show  of  oocdial  reverenea 
and  ezttking  friendship  by  the  Regent  The  yoong 
monarch  rode  a  superb  Arabian  horse,  richly  capari^ 
soned  in  the  Eastern  style,  which,  with  others  of  the 
same  breed,  he  had  received  as  a  gift  from  Bajazet  tha 
Magnificent  The  royal  armor  was  of  silver,  elegantly 
wrought  by  Spanish  artificers ;  it  covered  his  shoulders 
and  breast,  but  descended  not  kiwer  than  the  hips; 
from  the  lower  border  hung  small  plates  of  silver,  light 
and  easily  moved  aside,  so  as  to  prove  no  impediment 
to  the  rider.  He  wore  a  species  of  helmet  of  the  saoM 
metal,  the  front  of  which  was  surmounted  by  a  crown 
of  the  purest  gold,  while  the  back  was  tamed  up.  It 
was  closed  at  the  side  of  the  crown  by  a  nail  in  the 
form  of  a  star,  whose  rays  were  alternately  of  gold  and 
silver.  The  upper  part  of  the  helmet  was  divided,  and 
resembled  in  shape  the  top  of  a  cardinal's  hat  The 
dress  was  becoming,  and  added  grace  to  the  deportment 
of  the  monarch,  who  had  not  been  so  fortunate  as  to 
receive  from  nature  the  advantages  of  a  fins  ^gosn^  or 
a  prepossessing  eountenance. 

At  his  side  rode  Brissonet,  his  fovorite,  and  one  of 
his  chief  encouragers  to  the  present  enterprise.  His 
attire  was  a  strange  mixture  of  the  dress  of  the  soldier 
and  the  ecclesiastic.  He  wore  a  vest  of  whits  silk  and 
cloth  of  gold ;  a  white  mantle,  fastened  on  his  left 
shoulder  with  a  rich  clasp  of  gems,  was  sufiered  to  foil, 
confined,  however,  at  the  waist  by  a  belt  embroidered 
with  gold.  The  sword  at  his  side,  the  gift  of  his  royal 
master,  was  curiously  ornamented  ;  and  in  contrast  to 
the  implements  of  warfare,  a  cross  of  gold,  attached  to 
a  violet  ribbon,  hung  on  his  breast,  la  his  left  hand  he 
carried  a  small  shield,  destined  it  would  seem,  more  for 
ornament  than  defence :  upon  a  white  field  were  blend* 
ed  two  devices  ;*»<me  in  French  had  for  a  motto  "£»' 
hutMiiU  m'e  exaUi;^*  the  other  in  Latin,  ran  thu»— 
"Dft«««erMta/Sdu." 

The  personage  who  after  Brissonet  rode  next  in  the 
king's  train,  was  of  a  very  different  character  from  the 
ambitious  minister,  yet  one  of  no  insignificant  impor* 
tance  in  those  days  in  the  equipage  of  the  court— the 
king's  dwarf.  He  was  mounted  on  a  low  horse,  the 
trappings  of  ihe  animal  adapted  to  the  figure  of  the 
rider,  who  was  arrayed  in  a  doublet  of  ydkiw  silk, 
with  a  square  cap  of  deep  red,  so  formed  as  not  to  add 
even  the  fraction  of  an  inch  to  his  stature.  He  had  at 
his  sxle  a  small  flat  sword,  and  a  horn  not  unlike  thoae 
with  which  the  swine  herds  of  .Gtermaay  were  wont  to 
summon  home  theh*  charge.  His  smaH  round  eyes, 
quick  in  motion  and  flashing  with  nmisaal  brilliancy, 
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10  the  afiect  of  his  dngaUr  figure^  his  rapid 
I  and  aanaUira]  agility. 
Saeh  were  the  principal  pononages  who  divided  the 
•Iteotioo  of  the  crowd.  The  train  of  ChariescoosiBted, 
••  wa  hmwe  mentioned^  of  twalfe  Knights  completely 
ansad,  aagmfiooDtly  adorned  aGCording  to  the  taste  of 
that  pededy — Iheb  biilliant  armor  and  deeoratioos  ship 
niogyet  more  brilliantly  in  the  beams  of  the  setting 
mi.  Each  carried  his  lanoe  leaning  against  his  side, 
sad  rods  as  if  proud  of  lomung  the  guard  of  a  monarch 
so  iUusliioaBy  noi  lees  than  vain  of  the  addition  made 
hy  bit  own  igore  to  the  cavalcade. 

Her  woe  the  subjects  of  the  duke  of  Milan  destitute 
of  aaxiely  lo  receive  with  becoming  respect  a  sovereign 
who  in  idiaace  on  their  fnendly  hospitality,  entered 
Iktir  dty  with  so  alight  an  escort,  wearing  the  aspect 
sot  of  an  ambitious  superior,  but  of  an  equal  and  cor- 
fiil  ally.  The  balconiea  were  throQged  with  spectators 
of  both  asxee,  who  gazed  admuringly  on  the  stately 
tnia;  and  wreaths  of  flowers  were  thrown  from  the 
viadows  upon  the  Knights  as  they  passed.  Two  files 
of  Italian  aoldiefs,  at  the  head  of  whom  rode  tht  Re- 
gmhianet^  accompanied  the  royal  cavalcade  towards 
die  cartle ;  their  wery  horses  seemed  to  have  received 
now  Bpiffift  from  the  music  and  the  presence  of  the 
Bieltitode^  and  swept  proudly  along  the  street^while 
ihs  waving  of  plomes,  and  the  floating  of  rich  mantles, 
md  the  ^itleiing  of  steel,  increased  the  gay  splendor 
of  the  soeoe,  illamed  by  the  picturesque  glory  of  sun- 
•sc  All  was  festivity  and  exultation  in  outward  show, 
bat  the  secret  minds  of  the  spectators  were  occupied 
with  other  thoughts  than  those  of  unmixed  admimtion 
md  delight.  National  feelings  caused  them  to  look 
viih  jeah>Q9jr  upon  a  sovereign  who  expected  to  build 
hii  glory  on  the  conqnest  and  devastation  of  the  fairest 
ponien  of  Italy ; — at  the  moment,  the  narrow  feelings 
of  satf-intaieat,  that  could  shut  out  sympathy  far  the 
nufeitanea  of  a  neighboring  province,  separated  by 
aihitiary  lines  of  division,  but  heir  to  the  aame  great 
inberitanoe  of  freedom,  were  swept  away^-and  many 
who  gazed  upon  the  scene  felt  as  Italians  and  as  men. 
Nor  were  those  wanting  whose  penetrating  vision  dis- 
cerned the  gilded  snare  into  which  they  were  felfing; 
who  feUed  not  lo  foresee  the  probable  consequences  of 
a  Aep  whkh  joined  them  in  league  with  the  natural 
enemiea  of  ifaear  country, 

Z^ark  and  tamallDons  were  the  emotions  that  throng- 
ed the  bieest  of  Lodovico  Sforza,  as  ha  passed  at  the 
head  of  hisgnarda  oendncting  the  French  monarch  to 
the  caaiie;  yet  fearful  of  awakening  suspicion,  he 
■MifilhLiid  the  expression  of  ham  disquiet,  and  strove  to 
asBBBBe  an  aspect  of  bhind  aatisfeetion ;  his  outward 
pdsty  glooouly  contrasting  with  the  apprehensions 
that  had  taken  possession  of  his  inmost  souL  He 
hewed  km  mad  rspealedly  in  reply  to  the  cheers  of  the 
people^  hot  the  eooseionsnesB  of  his  own  purposes  made 
him  feacy  every  eye  fixed  on  him  with  an  expression 
ef  distraat.  His  dress  had  undergone  some  alteration ; 
aodi  lobe  of  blaek  velvet  lined  with  white  and  oma- 
msaied  with  ermioe  aboot  the  nedc  and  shoulders,  was 
wen  by  hon  in  common  with  the  chief  nobles  of  the 
d«Bsl  court,  who  rode  at  his  side. 

Arrived  at  the  castle,  the  Regent  hastened  te  assist 
bis  IBuatrioos  guest  in  dismounting,  and  welcomed  him 
•idboetentatiooa  cordiality.  The  Knights,  both  French 


and  Italian,  were  immediately  on  foot,  and  courteously 
lowered  their  lances  in  honor  of  their  supenors.  Then 
mingling  and  exchanging  military  greetings,  they  fol- 
lowed the  princes. 

Ludovico  led  his  royal  visitor  into  the  magnificent 
apartments  of  the  palace,  which  the  bustling  servitors 
had  already  fitted  up  with  unusual  splendor  for  his  re* 
caption.  Tapestries  of  the  finest  wool,  fringed  with 
gold,  covered  the  walls,  and  paintings  from  femous 
pendls  served  to  relieve  the  vastness  of  the  lofty  cei- 
lings. All  the  windows  were  illuminated ;  the  torches 
of  pure  wax,  and  the  huge  lamps  of  wrought  gold, 
were  in  a  blaze,  though  darkness  had  scaroely  feUen 
upon  the  city.  Banners  hung  from  the  casements^  or 
streamed  from  posts  in  the  street ;  trumpets  and  cym- 
bals were  pealing  forth  a  note  of  welcome,  and  the 
tumultuous  tread  ef  guards  and  serving  men,  announced 
the  suddenness  of  the  occasion,  and  theur  zeal  in  en- 
deavoring to  do  honor  to  the  distinguished  guest 

The  banquet  prepared  for  the  king  and  his  chevaliers 
in  one  of  the  halls,  bore  evidence  of  the  same  profusion 
and  magnificence.  The  massive  plate,  wrought  with 
the  richest  devices  and  designs  of  art,  the  pitchers  and 
flasks  of  gold  and  of  Venetian  crystal,  the  vases  of 
alabaster,  exhibiting  also  the  triumphs  of  the  artist— 
with  other  articles  of  table  furniture  equally  splendid 
and  expensive— the  cushioned  seats  hastily  covered 
with  furs  and  velvet,  and  decorated  with  flowers,  the 
perfumers  and  the  radiant  lights,  heightened  in  dazzling 
oflect  by  the  gorgeous  reflection  of  the  mirrors  of  pol- 
ished metal, — all  were  arranged  to  the  best  possible 
advantage  by  the  servitors,  themselves  <^  no  mean  rank, 
moving  under  the  direction  of  the  major  dome.  This 
personage,  clad  in  a  black  dress,  the  sleeves  of  which 
were  garnished  with  lace  ruflles,  moved  as  gravely 
about  bis  task  of  superintending  the  preparations  of 
the  board,  as  if  he  had  the  care  of  sacred  vessels  or 
instruments  destined  to  the  sacrifice  of  a  hecatomb  to 
the  infernal  deities. 

Sforza  performed  more  gracefully  the  part  of  host  at 
the  feast ;  but  when  it  was  ended-— when  the  rich  and 
delicats  viands,  which,  brought  fiom  remote  countries^ 
had  lately  graced  the  board,  were  laid  waste  in  minis- 
tering to  the  soldierlike  appetites  of  the  noble  guests^ 
he  was  startled  and  dismayed  to  hear  the  monarch 
drink  the  health  of  his  *'feir  cousin  the  duke;^  and 
express  his  desire  to  be  led  presently  to  his  chamber, 
"that  he  might  comfort  him  with  the  assurance  of  a 
kinsman's  love.**  This  proposal  was  doubly  disagreea- 
ble to  the  Regent,  as  it  recidled  to  observation  his  own 
subordinate  rights,  and  as  it  awakened  his  ever  ready 
apprehensions. 

"Let  me  'pray  your  grace,'*  urged  he,  "  add  not  to 
this  day's  fatigues.  To-morrow  morning  we  will  visit 
my  nephew,  who  will  be  better  prepared  by  his  night's 
slumbers  to  receive  you." 

«To-night,»»  answered  Charles,  "we  must  be  for  on 
our  march  to  Piacenza.  Nay— noble  Sforsa,  we  thank 
you  for  your  hospitable  reluctance  to  part  with  us, — 
but  necessity  is  imperative.  Lead  on,  then,  to  our 
cousin's  chamber." 

Far  different  from  the  brilliant  scene  of  f^ivity  was 
that  which  presented  itself  in  the  apartment  of  the 
young  prince.  The  rooms  occupied  by  htm  and  his 
attendants  were  separated  by  a  narrow  gallery  from  the 
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rest  of  the  castle;  his  chamber,  the  remotest  of  all, 
was  large  and  gloomy,  its  only  light  during  the  day 
admitted  through  two  high  stained  windows,  the  heavy 
folds  of  the  curtains  contributing  still  more  to  diminish 
the  effect  of  the  feeble  rays.  At  present  a  sufficient 
light  was  afibrded  by  larfe  torches  of  wax  in  tall  iron 
candlestieks,  that  flared  in  the  night  wind,  which  foond 
its  way  through  the  ill-oonstructed  casementB ;  while 
from  wood  smouldering  in  the  antique  chimney,  the 
smoke  reeked  upwards  to  the  bare  and  blackened  raf- 
ters of  the  roof.  Yet  notwithstanding  the  want  of  neat- 
ness or  taste  displayed  in  the  arrangement  of  the  apart- 
ment, and  the  rude  and  old  fiishioned  style  of  architect 
ture,  there  were  traits  of  magnificence  which  contrasted 
strangely  with  the  general  want  of  that  appearance  of 
comfort  which  in  modem  days  the  humblest  peasant's 
dwelling  would  present  There  were  tapestries  of  silk 
too  rich  to  be  in  keeping  with  the  time  worn  and  mas- 
sive oaken  furniture,  on  which  were  wrought  pictures, 
which  if  not  life-like,  were  vaster  and  more  startling 
than  life ;  gigantic  waniors  wielding  ponderous  maces, 
with  bushy  beards  and  muscular  limbs;  there  were 
carpets  of  velvet,  and  mirrors  of  steel  reflected  the  light 
of  the  torches  and  the  figures  on  the  tapestry.  The 
bedstead  was  of  black  oak,  its  spiral  posts  ornamented 
with  flowers  wrought  in  gold ;  it  was  constructed  after 
a  former  fashion  in  a  triangular  form,  the  base  forming 
the  heed  and  the  point  serving  for  the  fix>t.  Three 
cohimns  supported  a  canopy  from  which  depended 
fringed  curtains,  fastened  back  by  brass  nails; — the 
bed  itself  showed  none  of  the  luxury  of  modem  times ; 
a  scanty  mattress,  sheets  of  muslin,  for  linen  in  those 
days  was  rare  even  in  the  chambers  of  princes,— and 
a  silken  ooveriot,  completed  its  furniture.  A  brazen 
stand  in  front,  projeeting  from  the  wall,  supported  a 
bronze  candlestick  whose  torch  threw  a  faint  light  on 
the  countenance  of  the  princely  invalid.  The  silken 
coverlet  but  ill  concealed  the  attenuated  proportions  of 
a  frame  wasted  by  disease  and  sufiering;  and  there 
was  a  ghastly  paleness  on  his  face,  which  too  surely 
betokened  that  the  springs  of  life  were  exhausted.  The 
young  duke  had  fallen  into  a  quiet  slumber;  so  deep 
and  quiet  indeed,  thai  but  for  the  occasional  stirring  of 
a  portion  of  the  light  drapery,  it  might  have  been 
deem^  a  breathless  one.  The  physician  Malvezzi, 
leaned  against  one  of  the  columns  at  the  foot  of  the 
bed,  surveying  his  patient  with  a  look  of  intense  anxiety, 
which  he  vainly  strove  to  hide  beneath  his  usual  cold 
and  indifferent  expres^on.  At  a  little  distance,  before 
a  table  on  which  were  placed  books  of  devotion,  knelt 
a  lady  of  noble  air  and  figure,  yet  whose  beauty  was 
clouded  by  sorrow.  She  was  robed  in  black,  not  above 
the  middle  height,  yet  her  lovely  features,  combined 
with  their  natural  aspect  of  gentleness,  an  expression 
of  heroic  pride  that  might  have  been  nourished  or  de- 
veloped by  the  unhappy  circumstances  of  her  condition. 
She  was  not  apparently  occupied  in  devotion,  but  re- 
mained kneeling  on  the  cushion,  her  head  bent  on  her 
hands,  as  if  engrossed  by  the  most  painful  reflections. 
Here  in  the  deep  silence  that  reigned  through  the 
apartment  could  be  distinctly  heard  the  festive  tumult 
from  the  great  hall ;  the  echoed  laugh  of  the  guests, 
the  bustling  of  servants,  and  the  music  that  welcomed 
the  revellers.  Isabel  rdsed  her  head,  and  glanced  un- 
easily and  impatiently  around,  as  the  aoonde  of  ill- 


timed  merriment  smote  on  her  ear ;  at  the  moment  a 
child,  three  or  four  years  old,  crossed  from  the  antecham- 
ber with  cautious  footsteps,  for  even  infancy  had  learned 
consideration  for  the  repose  of  the  sick,  and  glided  to 
the  mother.  The  tears  of  the  hapless  lady  flowed 
aAnesh  as  she  gazed  on  the  little  partner  of  her  anguish, 
and  in  convulsive  grief  she  strained  the  child  to  her 
bosom. 

Presently  an  unusual  bustle  in  the  courts  below,  the 
trampling  of  horses  and  the  shouts  of  grooms,  announc- 
ed the  departure  of  the  French  to  be  at  hand.  Mal- 
vezzi left  his  place  by  the  bed,  and  walked  to  the  win- 
dow, hoping  to  hear,  if  he  could  not  see,  what  might 
give  hira  more  certain  information.  But  he  was  soon 
recalled  by  a  shriek  from  the  Lady  Isabel ;  a  frightful 
change  had  taken  place  in  the  countenance  of  the  inva* 
lid ;  the  calm  stillness  of  sleep  was  replaced  by  distor- 
tion, and  a  death-like  rigidity  had  settled  on  the  fea- 
tures. The  physician  poured  a  few  drops  from  a  mix- 
ture in  one  of  the  phials,  and  raising  the  prince's  head, 
administered  it ;  the  effea  seemed  for  the  moment  salu- 
tary :  the  duke  opened  his  eyes,  and  fixing  them  on  the 
agonized  face  of  his  wife,  bending  over  him,  moved  his 
lips  as  if  he  would  speak,  while  an  expression  of  grati- 
tude and  fondness  lighted  up  for  an  instant  his  pale  and 
emaciated  countenance. 

**  Now  GK)d  be  praised  *V  exclaimed  Isabel,  clasping 
her  bands,  "  he  knows  me  once  again !  The  crisis  is 
past  Look  up,  mine  own  beloved !  that  glance  brings 
me  health  and  peace  once  more !  Look  up— Giovanni !" 

The  crisis  was  indeed  past  The  powers  of  nature 
that  had  rallied  for  a  last  effort,  were  fast  sinking  for- 
ever. The  prince  could  not  again  raise  his  eyes  to 
meet  the  fond  glance  of  affection  ;  the  lids  closed  hea- 
vily, no  longer  obedient  to  the  will ;  the  breast  heaved 
irregularly  once  or  twice— then  a  deep  calmness  settled 
on  the  face,  where  a  smile  yet  lingered— though  the 
struggles  of  nature  were  over !  Not  for  many  minutes 
did  the  knowledge  of  the  fatal  truth  enter  the  mind  of 
the  bereaved  lady.  When  at  length  it  flashed  upon 
her,  not  by  shrieks  or  outcries  would  she  disturb  the 
awful  solemnity  of  the  scene.  Sunk  on  her  knees  at 
the  bedside,  her  lifted  hands  and  tearless  countenance 
gave  evidence  of  the  extremity  of  her  wo ;  yet  fbi^get- 
fnl  of  her  own  sufiferings  and  fate,  her  lips  moved  in 
prayer  for  the  departed.  The  child  awed,  though  un- 
conscious of  its  loss,  knelt  by  the  side  of  the  mother ; 
and  two  or  three  female  attendants  who  had  entered 
from  the  antechamber,  formed  a  group  in  the  back 
ground,  where  they  stood  in  wondering  silence^ 

It  was  at  this  moment,  when  dsath  in  his  majesty 
and  solemnity  was  present  as  it  were  in  bodily  form, 
striking  terror  to  the  hearts  of  the  living^that  the  door 
opened  to  admit  the  King  of  France,  accompanied  by 
Ludovica  Not  a  movement  was  produced  by  thie 
addition  to  the  inmates  of  the  apartment,  exc^t  on  the 
part  of  the  leech,  who  gliding  with  a  noiseless  step 
across  the  room,  whispered  in  the  ear  of  his  master. 

"  Sire,"  said  Ludovico  in  a  low  voice  to  the  king^, 
half  averting  his  face  at  the  same  thne,  "a  more  potent 
and  terrible  visitor  hath  fi>restalled  your  highness.  The 
prince  has  just  breathed  his  last  Will  it  please  yoo— 
retire  with  me  7** 

Without  reply,  Charles  approached  the  eoocfa  where 
Htill  knelt  Isabel;  ^e  roae  on  perceiving  him,  whom 
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ikb  kaev  Co  be  no  other  than  tb«  nooarcb,  and  with 
HffMf  that  ahone  through  her  ineffable  grief,  extended 
her  hind,  which  the  king  took  in  reverence,  while  he 
mofa  to  ooneole  her  by  whispering  words  of  comfort. 
Tie  Regent  hong  aloo^.  for  he  dared  not  approach 
the  pcfson  of  the  wonmn  he  had  so  grievously  iojored. 
Chutes  ezpreesed  in  oordial  terms  his  sorrow  and  sym- 
pstky— oflbring  aught  in  his  power  to  administer  to 
theeomfcMt  of  beraelf  and  her  infant  son.  Common- 
phoi  words— prompted  by  indifferent  pity ! 

"Mmh  inch  ycni  might  do,  sire^-^eried  Isabel, 
while  tlie  lean  that  refttsed  to  flow  at  the  stroke  of  an- 
gsnfc,  lained  from  her  eyes  at  the  first  accent  of  kind- 
■e»— "aktf!  we  can  do  noogfat  for  ourselves!  The 
heir  of  this  wide  dukedom  is  a  helpless  pensioner  on  the 
chsiity  of  his  kinsman ;  he  commands  nooght  in  the 
lisfaa  he  wae  bom  to  rule!'* 

"tf— noble  noadam — ^yoa  would  accept  our  protee- 

liBS" 

**  Not  so— gracious  sire" — ^interrupted  the  lady.  ''The 
di^ghterof  Naples  needs  not  that.  I  will  retire  to  the 
kinedam  of  my  fiuher.  Tell  me"-HBhe  continued,  as 
Chsries  gazed  on  her  in  evident  compassion,  "  tell  me, 
ymt  majeaty— for  in  the  seclusion  of  these  chambers 
I  have  learned  but  little  of  the  affairs  of  courts--is  it 
tnw  that  yoa  are  come  into  Italy  for  the  purpose  of 
driving  Alphonao  from  his  dominions  ?"- 

This  direet  appeal  pleased  not  the  king ;  he  prayed 
the  priaeess  to  be  composed,  and  not  seek  to  know 
whst  might  giro  her  pain.'* 

"Nay  thenP* — she  cried— "it  is  so; — the  curse  of 
mhoiy  ambitien  wonkl  make  our  house  its  prey — smi- 
tngdown  one  Tietim,  even  while  another  lies  cold  and 
itndDBn  befiore  it!  Oh  strs !"  she  faltered  in  a  voice  of 
'be  moved  to  compassion  by  woes  it  is  in  your 
r  to  diange  to  gratitude !  Spare  him— ^pare  my 
teher— and  hie  people — the  fhmily  of  princes  who 
honor  yon  as  the  model  of  chivaliy  and  generosity! 
FiBsr  not— I  beseech  you,  upon  my  native  land  the  hor- 
lenof  war!* 
''Lady" — said  the  monarch,  **  the  determinations  of 
I  and  kings  are  not  wont  to  he  reversed  at  a 
n's  supplication.  Nor  could  I  recede  with  honor 
fin»B  this  enterprise,  even  if  I  chose !" 

''Ijet  his  head,  then,  at  least,  be  sacred  to  you!*' 
exclaimed  the  princess — looking  up  to  Charles  in  earn- 
est. Bppealiqg  angoish ;  **  promise  me  you  will  spare  my 
father's  life !» 

**Hk  person  and  liberty  shall  be  ever  sacred  in  my 
eycB,**  anawcied  the  king;  ''doubly  so,  since  he  is 
dear  to  laabd  of  Artagon.  If  the  destinies  grant  roe 
» I  will  promise  you  he  shall  not  be  without  a 


"  AJas  I  what  would  be  life  to  him,  stripped  of  fame 
and  the  posscaoioua  of  his  ancestors?  But  I  claim,  sire, 
b!  Farewell  !**  and  the  duchess  exchanged 
\  with  the  king— though  she  repdled  the  ti- 
■udiy  ofiered  coortesies  of  Ludovioo,  as  they  separated. 

TIm  king  of  Fmnce  departed  for  Piacenza,  not  un- 
siiipii.  ions  of  the  fidelity  of  Ludovico  to  his  cause,  and 
ef  the  crimes  into  which  the  crafty  ambition  of  the 
Regent  had  betmyed  him ;  but  he  expressed  not  by 
word  or  lode  his  rising  dissatisfaction.    Nor  were  the 

*  Oaiodann  stais*  the  fact  of  1rab«l>8  appeal  to  Charles  io 
WhalfofhOTlhdier. 


Milanese  nobles  without  dark  surmises  concerning  the 
mysterious  illness  and  death  of  their  young  sovereign ; 
but  if  any  were  dispossd  to  open  murmurs,  they  were 
silenced  by  the  boki  measures  of  Sforza  himselfl 

On  the  morrow,  at  sunrise,  the  ducal  council  was  con- 
vened, when  the  leading  members,  at  his  instigation, 
declared  it  improper  and  impolitic,  in  those  perilous 
times,  to  suffer  the  infant  son  of  Oaleazzo  to  ascend 
his  fistther's  throne  $  declared  it  necessary  to  appoint  a 
sovereign  of  wisdom  and  established  authority;  dis* 
pensed  with  the  disposition  of  the  law,  for  the  seike  of 
public  safety,  and  transforred  the  ducal  dignity  to  the 
person  of  the  RegeoL  The  announcement  of  the  de- 
cree was  received  with  applause  by  the  volatile  popu- 
lace ;  and  when  the  newly  elected  prince  came  forth, 
invested  with  the  title  and  ensigns  of  authority,  it  was 
amid  the  cheers  of  the  multitude,  mingled  with  the 
music  of  cymbals  and  trumpets,  that  the  heralds  pro- 
claimed Ludovico  Sforxa — Duxa  of  Milan. 


CHAF.  n. 

THE  FALL. 

-^Soft— I  did  but  dream ! 
O  coward  conscience !  how  dost  thou  afflict  me  I 

King  Richard  Third, 

Heaven  had  decreed  that  the  flame  Ludovieo  had 
kindled  in  Italy  should  at  last  prove  the  destruction  of 
its  author.  The  death  of  Charles  YIII,  instead  of 
delivering  Italy  from  foreign  invasion,  raised  up  to  her 
republics  a  more  formidable  adversary  in  the  person  of 
his  successor,  Louis  XII,  a  sovereign  more  mature  in 
years,  more  experienced  in  military  affairs,  and,  beyond 
comparison,  steadier  and  more  inflexible  in  his  resolu- 
tions than  his  predecessor.  That  which  rdndered  hhn 
terrible  in  the  eyes  of  Ludovico  was  his  claim  to  the 
Duchy  of  Milan,  which  claim  he  professed  to  derive 
from  his  grandmother,  Valentine  Yisconti,  who  had 
been  given  in  marriage  to  the  duke  of  Orleans,  when 
her  fother,  Gian  Galeaazo  Viseonti,  was  as  yet  only 
imperial  vicar.  However  questionable  the  title  thence 
derived,  it  was  at  least  equal  in  right  to  that  by  which 
the  family  of  Sforza  held  the  ducal  throne. 

The  situation  of  the  Duke  of  Milan  presented  fhcili- 
ties  to  the  FVeneh  king  for  effecting  hie  ruin,  whidi  ap- 
peared auspicious  to  the  enterprise.  Unpopular  in  the 
eyes  of  his  subjects,  by  reason  of  his  usurpation,  and 
odious  to  many  of  his  nobles  on  account  of  the  myste- 
rious circumstances  of  his  nephew^s  death,  he  had,  by 
a  selfish  and  ambitious  policy,  by  firequent  breaches  of 
faith  and  treaty,  rendered  the  neighboring  states  his 
enemies.  Venice,  incensed  at  his  conduct  in  the  war 
of  Pisa,  readily  entered  into  the  views  of  France ;  they 
concluded  a  treaty  with  Louis,  by  which  they  bound 
themselves  to  assist  in  the  conquest  of  Milan,  by  aiding 
in  ito  invasion,  in  return  for  the  promised  cession  of 
Cremona  and  a  part  of  the  territory.  The  Pope  had 
already  been  secured  in  fiivor  of  the  designs  of  Louis 
Xn ;— and,  deserted  on  all  sides  by  pretended  friends- 
assailed  by  enemies  of  overwhelming  power— looking 
vainly  for  protection  to  sovereigns  who  despised  or 
detested  him — Sforza  saw  the  hour  approaching  in 
which  he  was  destined  to  reap  the  just  froiu  of  a  hie 
of  usurpation  and  perfidy.  The  sovereign  of  Germany 
Vol.  IV.— 6 
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Tvas  at  war  with  the  Swiss ;  the  king  of  Spain  had 
concluded  a  friendly  treaty  with  France,  in  which  no 
stipulations  were  made  in  favor  of  any  of  the  Italian 
States ;  Florence  was  attached  to  Louis ;  and  though 
the  king  of  Naples,  the  descendant  of  the  monarch  the 
duke  had  so  basely  injured,  promised  to  lend  him  i 
sistance  in  repelling  the  invader,  he  weQ  knew  such 
aid  must  be  inefficient,  since  the  kingdom  of  Frederic 
was  80  exhausted  by  recent  struggles  that  he  was  una- 
ble to  provide  for  his  own  security.  In  his  extremity 
Ludovico  turned  his  eyes  to  the  enemies  of  Christen- 
dom, and  persuaded  the  Turkish  sultan  to  attack  the 
republic  of  Venice;  but  this  diversion  in  his  fiivor  could 
not  turn  aside  the  fate  that  was  pursuing  him  with 
hasty  strides ;  nor  could  all  his  preparations  for  resis- 
tance retard  the  moment  in  which  it  was  to  overtake 
him. 

The  French,  in  an  incredibly  short  time  completed 
the  conquest  of  the  principal  cities  of  the  Milanese  ter< 
ritory.  Their  vigor  and  ferocity,  as  well  as  the  swift- 
ness of  their  marches,  struck  such  terror  into  the  Italian 
soldiery,  that  they  dared  not  even  show  face  to  the  in- 
vaders ;  the  people,  oppressed  with  taxes,  and-disafieo- 
ted  to  the  usurpation  of  Ludovico,  everywhere  received 
their  foreign  conquerors  with  demonstrations  of  joy. 
The  rapid  progress  of  the  enemy  terribly  alarmed 
Sforza,  who  seeing  his  sovereignty,  like  a  weather- 
beaten  edifice,  sinking  into  ruins,  lost  at  once  his  pru- 
dence and  resolution,  and  had  recourse  to  expedients 
which,  the  common  refUge  of  despair,  served  only  to 
discover  the  greatness  of  the  danger,  without  procuring 
comfort  or  relief.  He  ordered  a  list  to  be  taken  of  all 
the  men  in  the  city  of  Milan  capable  of  bearing  arms, 
then  summoning  a  general  assembly  of  the  inhabitants, 
to  whom  he  was  odious  on  account  of  the  taxes — abol- 
ished many  of  the  heaviest  in  their  presence,  and  ad- 
dressed them  in  a  conciliatory  speech.  This  measure, 
however,  had  no  effect  in  stemming  the  tide  of  his  un- 
popularity. 

On  the  evening  of  a  beautiful  day,  the  citizens  of 
the  capital,  occupied  in  discussing,  in  separate  groups, 
the  new  and  strange  events,  the  intelligence  of  which 
hourly  reached  their  ears— all  ordinary  affairs  having 
given  way  before  those  of  more  pressing  importance — 
were  assembled  about  the  palace  and  public  buildings, 
partly  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  more  readily  any 
news  that  might  be  brought  by  fresh  couriers,  and 
partly  with  that  natural  love  of  congregating  which  in 
times  of  extraordinary  excitement,  brings  men  invaria- 
bly together.  It  would  have  been  difficult  for  a  stranger, 
who  beheld  the  faces  in  this  motley  assemblage,  or 
listened  to  the  conversation,  to  surmise  the  nature  of 
those  occurrences  that  claimed  public  attention;  to 
surmise  that  these  men,  who  with  careless  glee,  or 
wonder,  unmixed  with  dismay,  were  recounting  to  each 
other  what  they  had  severally  learned—were  on  the 
point  of  becoming  the  prey  of  a  foreign  enemy.  It 
mattered  little  to  this  volatile  race,  impatient  of  change, 
by  whom  they  were  ruled — ^Ludovico,  or  Louis  of 
France.  The  majority  of  the  giddy  populace  saw  in 
the  prospect  of  a  change  of  masters  a  certainty  of  bet- 
tering their  condition ;  and  heeded  little  who  was  to 
be  arbiter  of  their  fate. 

"Per  serylr  sempre,  o  vlndtrlce  o  rlnte.**— 
was  the  reproach  uttered  against  his  native  land  by  a  I 


poet  of  Italy ;  but  alas  I  oppressed  at  home  aa  well  as 
abroad — what  choice  was  left  her  1 

Ludovico  was  not  naturally  cruel,  but  his  desire  of 
power  had  betrayed  him  into  crime,  and  a  narrow  and 
selfish  policy  had  shut  him  out  from  the  means  of  re- 
trieving  his  fortunes ;  he  had  loet  the  good  will  of  the 
multitude  by  the  unreasonable  imposition  of  burthens^ 
and  bis  efforts  to  regain  their  allegiance  by  concessions 
only  provoked  their  contempt.  In  like  manner  his  dii* 
plicity  and  false  shows  of  friendship  had  secured  the 
enmity  and  scorn  of  the  neighboring  republics,  who 
rejoiced  unanimously  in  his  downfalL 

The  crowd  grew  denser  about  the  palace  as  the 
shadows  of  night  fell  over  the  city ;  and  fresh  tumult 
was  presently  excited  by  the  arrival  of  a  courier.   Tho 
citizens  thronged  eagerly  around  him  to  question  him         i 
of  his  tidings ;  but  he  halted  not  till  be  had  delivered         i 
the  despatches,  of  which  he  was  bearer,  into  the  hands         , 
of  a  guard  at  the  great  gate,  appointed  to  convey  them 
to  the  dukob 

The  duke  sate  in  his  cabinet ;  the  apartment  was 
gk>omy,  for  no  lights  had  yet  been  brought ;  but  not  more 
gloomy  than  his  own  breast,  racked  by  stormy  passions, 
and  a  prey  to  disordered  apprehensions.  A  shield,  a  shirt 
of  maU,  and  other  articles  of  armor,  lay  in  a  recess  formed 
by  one  of  the  embrasures;  their  presence,  as  they  lay 
in  confusion,  indicated  the  troubled  state  of  the  times, 
but  far  less  so  than  the  dark  visage  and  despondent  air 
of  Sforza  himself.  A  stupor  seemed  to  have  settled 
on  his  usually  elastic  and  energetic  spirit.  He  sate 
gazing  fixedly,  but  vacantly,  upon  a  heap  of  papers  and 
charts  confusedly  strewn  on  the  table  before  him ;  and 
though  the  tumult  without,  and  the  trumpets  summon- 
ing the  watch,  came  to  his  ears,  he  seemed  as  if  uncon- 
scious of  aught  connected  with  the  external  world* 
Despatch  after  despatch,  bearing  intelligence  of  unex- 
pected loss,  or  of  the  defection  of  some  friend,  had 
arrived  in  the  course  of  the  afternoon ;  and  worn  oat 
with  agitation  and  disappointment,  Sforza  had  at  length 
ceased,  in  the  depth  of  his  despair,  to  contemplate  the 
evils  before  him. 

He  was  soon,  however,  sensible  of  the  presence  oC 
an  intruder;  the  governor  of  the  castle  of  Milan,  Ber- 
nadino  da  Corte,  stood  at  his  side,  and  presented  the 
despatches  brought  by  the  last  messenger. 

"  Read  them,  good  Bemadino,  read  them  and  tell  us 
of  their  import :  even  ill  tidings  fall  less  harshly  frona 
thy  lips — and  alas !  all  tidings  are  now  ill — ^for  Milan. 
But  I  forget  me — let  the  varlets  bring  lights — without 
there  I*'  and  his  summons  was  speedily  answered  by 
the  entrance  of  a  squire  bearing  wax  torches. 

The  governor  broke  the  seals,  cut  asunder  the  oord 
which  secured  the  papers,  and  proceeded  to  recount 
their  contents  to  his  prince,  who  listened  in  sullen 
apathy  till  the  reader  paused  as  he  glanced  at  one  of 
the  letters. 

"Say  on,**  said  Ludovico. 

"  The  Count  Gajazzo— " 

**  Ha !  the  brave  count !  then  here  is  somewhat  to 
retrieve  disaster.  What  of  Gajazzo  ?  Hath  he  joined 
his  brother  7" 

'^he  bridge  has  been  laid,  but  the  count  never  intend- 
ed auch  a  junction.  He  hath  leagued  with  the  French  1" 

"  Now  God  defend  me,  if  what  thou  sayest  be  true ! 
Give  me  the  paper  T*  Rising  hastily^  the  duke  snatched 
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the  paoqnet  from  the  gotemor's  hands,  and  read 
cageriy,  while  his  eye*  glared  on  it  as  if  they  would 
defoor  the  lines.  Then,  as  the  certainty  of  his  fa?o- 
iits*s  tnsdiery  Ibreed  itself  on  him,  he  let  fall  the  letter, 
esd  nnk  again  into  his  chair. 

"  Yonr  highness  wss  warned  of  him.'* 

"Trae—Bemadino— but  who  could  suspect  him  7  so 
yoQE^  so  deroted,  so  loaded  with  benefits  ?  Ah !  IAsm 
SIS  the  weights  that  sink  me  downward !  He  was 
jmUnmoCUs  brother's  promotion  to  the  command." 

'^Hereii  news  that  will  disturb  your  highness  yet 
man  deeptj^"  said  fiemadinoy  showing  a  few  hurried 
lines  fioB  one  of  the  commanders  of  the  Milanese  forces 
St  AJazBodiia.  **  Alexandria  is  lost.  Galeazso  himself 
huh  deserted  his  post,  and  fled  with  a  party  of  horse. 
hvia  hath  declared  for  the  foe  1  I  grieve  to  say  it,  my 
hsd,  hoc  we  can  no  longer  hold  out  this  city  against  the 
snai  of  Loaia,  thos  deserted  by  our  confederates." 

The  dnke  made  no  reply,  but  paced  the  apartment 
with  rapid  strides,  apparently  laboring  to  make  up  his 
■nd  to  some  ^>eedy  and  decisive  resolution.  At  length 
he  slopped,  speaking  in  a  determined  tone. 

''Let  the  cardinal  remove  the  young  princes  this 
B^gltt,  toComo.    1  myself  will  follow  in  a  few  days.'* 

**  Tear  higfannsw    sad  whither  7** 

^  To  hlajumilian !  From  him  came  the  investiture  of 
lUs  Dochy— -let  him  protect  the  sovereign  he  has 
craated  !*  and  with  a  laugh  of  bitterness,  Sforza  sate 
down  to  the  table  ;  with  unsteady  hands  traced  a  few 
Gaes,  which  he  folded,  and  summoning  a  servant,  de- 
livered the  letter  into  his  hands. 

"TUs  to  the  cardinal — my  brother  Aacanio— with 
i|ieed— varietf — with  speed !  Let  him  see  to  this— I  will 
spesk  with  lum  further  on  the  morrow." 

Fl^t  was  the  only  resource  remaining  to  the  fallen 
dake ;  and  he  was  resolved  to  embrace  this  last  altema^ 
tivc;  Germany  was  open  to  the  fugitive,  and  thither 
he  despatched  his  sons,  intending  soon  to  claim  with 
them  the  protection  of  the  Elmperor. 

The  watch  was  set ;  and  dismissing  his  minister,  the 
dske  retired  to  his  chamber ;— flinging  himself  half 
dressed  upon  his  couch  to  seek  the  repose  necessary  for 
his  flight  on  the  morrow.  But  though  wearied  and 
Jt^wwkmmmA  ln  spiHt,  hc  woocd  iu  vain  the  sleep  which 
came  unsought  to  his  meanest  soldier !  The  events  of 
post  years  crowded  thickly  before  him — those  years 
which  hsd  only  recorded  his  breaches  of  trust,  and  the 
seiflsh  manceuvreings  of  his  policy.  He  had  been 
nnoed  by  the  very  measures  he  had  adopted  for  his 
sggxsndizement :  the  spells  he  had  labored  to  weave 
with  so  much  art,  had  wrought  to  his  own  destruction. 
Tet  he  felt  not  remorse  in  this  nwment  of  partial  retri- 
bution; disappointed  and  dismayed  he  was^  but  he 
hnfced  not  to  his  own  ambitious  selfishness  as  the  cause 
ef  sH  his  disasters.  He  lay  wrapped  in  gloomy  reflec- 
tion^ as  the  occasional  flourish  of  trumpets  and  the 
dsah  of  arms  without  announced  the  change  of  the 
gosrd — and  tokl  that  hour  after  hour  was  elapsing"^ 
bringing  nearer  the  dreaded  dawn,  in  which  he  was  to 
CDosummate  his  misfortunes  by  the  abandonment  of  hift 
dominions  to  his  victorious  enemy !  The  lights  grew 
paler,  and  the  duke  sank  gradually  into  a  state  of  par- 
tial nneonscioosness,  rather  than  slumber,  in  which  his 
phsntsiriai  wove  embodied  in  shape,  and  pre- 
tolus  excited  inngiMtiom    The  phantom  of  the 


mother  of  his  murdered  nephew  seemed  to  rise  to  his 
view ;  her  dark  hair  dishevelled,  her  eyes  flashing  fire, 
her  lips  uttering  imprecations  against  the  destroyer  of 
her  son.  Then  appeared  the  leering  visage  of  the  phy- 
sician, Malvezsi,  the  instrument  of  his  atrocious  de- 
signs— whom  the  duke  had  sent  to  Germany — his  face 
wearing  its  usual  expression  of  impudent  cunning- 
leading  by  the  hand,  with  a  meaning  smile,  the  haplem 
youth  who  had  fallen  a  victim  to  Sforza's  ambition. 
The  ghastly  eyes  of  this  apparition  were  fijced  fUlI  on 
the  face  of  Lodovico,  who  chilled  with  horror,  had  no 
power  to  avert  his  gaze.  He  half  sprang,  in  convulsive 
agony,  from  the  couch ;— he  grasped  the  bed  clothing 
and  held  it  up  before  him,  as  if  striving  to  shut  out  the 
vision ;  still  those  stony  and  immoveable  eyes  were  upon 
him,  and  he  felt  his  heart  wither  beneath  them.  Then 
the  three  seemed,  encircling  him,  to  approach  more 
closely ;  he  almost  felt  the  touch  of  cold  and  clammy 
hands ;— shivering  with  terror,  he  shrunk  backward 
but  had  no  strength  to  withdraw  from  them ;— then  the 
near  dash  of  armor,  and  the  hoarse  peal  of  the  drum, 
burst  on  his  ear,  and  he  heard  the  insulting  shouts  of 
Frenchmen— -and  knew  he  was  about  to  be  delivered, 
a  bound  and  helpless  victim  into  the  hands  of  his  foes, 
by  the  superiiuman  avengers  who  seemed  to  have  the 
control  of  his  destiny.  Bursting  with  a  mighty  efibrt 
the  spell,  which  had  held  his  senses  in  horrid  thrall--the 
duke  sprang  to  his  feet ;  but  though  now  fully  awake, 
strove  in  vain  to  collect  his  faculties.  The  same  sounds 
he  had  seemed  to  hear  were  still  in  his  ears ;  the  roar 
of  musquetry,  distant  shouts,  and  the  peal  of  warlike 
music  The  whole  palace  was  in  tumult.  Presently 
the  door  of  the  ro3ral  closet  was  burst  open  with  im- 
petuous haste,  and  a  figure  strode  in— whom  the  bewil- 
dered duke  might  deem  at  the  moment  the  avenger  of 
his  vision.  Crouched  helplessly  beside  the  couch,  his 
hands  clasped  and  raised  upwards  as  if  imploring 
mercy — in  supernatural  terror  Ludovico  awaited  the 
intruder. 

*'Iti8  well  you  are  awakened,"  cried  Ascanio— for  it 
was  he ;  "  away — ^for  the  love  of  heaven  I  Away — and 
for  life  I  Ha,  brother  I  forgive  my  abruptness— but  yoa 
have  not  a  moment  to  lose  1" 

"  What  hath  chanced  7"  at  length  faltered  the  duke. 

"The  Frenehare  upon  us  I  in  this  town — beneath 
these  rery  walls !  Hark !"  as  the  heavy  sweep  of  ord- 
nance, and  the  peal  of  drums  and  trumpets  came  nearer 
and  nearer— "they  are  eoming  down  the  square. 
They  were  encamped  at  sunset  within  six  miles  of  the 
city." 

Sforza  listened  in  a  stupor  of  display. 

"Philip  del  Fresco  knew  of  it!  Would  to  heaven 
you  had  never  trusted  the  base  traitor !" 

"Philip!  hath  he  too  betrayed  me?"  cried  the  un- 
fortunate sovereign,  roused  to  energy  as  he  heard  the 
name  of  his  most  cherished  favorite  coupled  with 
treachery—"  then  all  is  gone  i  I  am  ready  to  depart- 
but  where  is  the  governor?  We  will  not  leave  this 
castle  the  prey  of  the  invaders,  without  striking  a  blow 
in  its  defenee.  He  can  occupy  them  here,  while  we 
make  good  our  retreat." 

"  Brother,"  cried  Ascanio — "  this  castle  is  already 
surrendered !  Bernadino  is  false  I  The  keys  of  this 
imprtgnabU  dtadel  he  hath  laid  already  at  the  feet  of  the 
French  general." 
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"  Perfidious  wretch !"  groaned  the  duke. 

'*  Waste  not  time  in  refMnoachee— there  is  no  safety 
bat  in  instant  flight !  The  people  welcome  the  enemy— 
we  must  begone  through  the  darkness,  and  escape  by 
the  private  postern.  Tarry  not  for  garaiturei  or  leave- 
taking — away !" 

Sforza  left  the  palace  hastily  under  the  guidance  of 
his  brother ;  they  joined  in  a  place  of  concealment  a 
small  body  of  infantry  and  men  at  arms,  and  acoompa* 
nied  by  the  only  true  senrants  in  all  his  court,  the  Car- 
dinal de  Este  and  Sanseverino»  the  fallen  sovereign  set 
out  on  his  midnight  flight.  As  he  threaded  with  his 
companions  the  narrow  streets  of  Milan,  be  heard  the 
warlike  music  and  the  exalting  shouts  of  the  victorious 
French,  who  had  thus  won  the  capital  without  strife; 
but  those  sounds  thrilled  him  not  with  anguish  and 
mortification,  as  did  the  insane  and  riotous  delight  of  the 
Milanese  populace,  receiving  their  conquerors  with  tu- 
multuous acclamations.  Breathing  a  malediction  on 
the  heartless  rabble,  the  duke  pursued  his  way  till  with- 
out the  walls  of  a  metropolis,  where  his  reign  was  at  an 
end ;  when  his  party,  perceiving  a  group  of  French  sol- 
diers in  the  vicinity,  approached  and  prepared  to  give 
them  battle.  Their  leader,  however,  prevented  any 
movement  of  hostility — and  riding  up  to  Ludovico^  sa- 
luted him  with  ostentatious  courtesy. 

"  Traitor !"  cried  the  duke,  who  recognised  in  the 
fiiint  light  the  faithless  Count  Qajazzo — **  darest  thoo 
address  thine  injured  master  7" 

« Nay— good  your  highness,"  returned  the  oount, 
**  since  it  is  your  princely  pleasure  to  leave  your  hapless 
subjects,  it  were  but  just  they  should  have  liberty  to 
transfer  their  allegiance  to  the  successor  of  your  high- 
ness. A  noble  one  have  you  chosen  in  the  royal  Louis ; 
I  commend  your  selection— and  trust  me,  will  do  my 
best  to  honor  the  choice.  Fair  sirs-*-good  even!*'  and 
bowing  till  his  plume  touched  bis  horse's  neck,  the 
count  rode  back  to  his  troop. 

Before  Sforza  could  give  vent  to  the  boiling  mge  the 
cruel  insolence  of  his  revolted  servant  roused  in  his 
breast,  he  was  hurried  on  by  his  companions,  who 
would  risk  no  skirmishes  in  their  pressing  peril.  They 
reached  Como,  eighteen  miles  distant,  before  daybreak— 
whence  they  were  rowed  as  ftu*  as  Bellagio.  The 
beauty  of  the  lake,  illuminated  by  the  beams  of  the 
rising  sun,  and  shadowed  by  Uie  steep  mountains  that 
embosomed  it,  sleeping  in  its  calm  loveliness-^the  deep 
rich  green  of  the  foliage,  and  the  golden  glory  of  the 
morning— the  lively  appearance  of  the  numerous  amall 
fishing  boats  shooting  here  and  there  over  the  bright 
waters — formed  a  scene  that  contrasted  painfully  with 
the  mood  of  the  fugitives. 

The  duke  proceeded  to  Bomio,  his  way  lying  through 
all  the  towns  where,  but  a  short  time  before,  in  the 
height  of  his  prosperity  and  glory,  he  had  entertained 
Maximilian  so  magnificently,  who  at  that  time,  had 
more  the  appearance  of  an  officer  in  the  Venetian  ser- 
vice, than  of  a  king  of  the  Romans.  Now,  crownless 
and  landless,  Ludovioo  re-entered  the  cities  that  had 
witnessed  his  triumphs,  pursued  by  a  victorious  enemy, 
and  by  the  troops  of  the  traitor  Gajazzo,  who  hung  on 
his  footsteps  till  he  reached  the  borders  of  the  Empe- 
ror's dominions. 

Thus  was  the  downfall  of  the  artful  and  anbitioas 
prince,  so  rapid  and  complete,  prepared  by  his  4>vni 


crimes.  And  when,  after  tedious  and  weary  months nf 
hope  and  disappointment,  at  the  court  of  Maximilinny 
fortune  seemed  once  more  to  smile  on  him— when  by  nm 
of  the  treasures  he  had  preserved,  he  had  succeeded  in 
levying  an  army  of  Burgundian  and  Swiss  mereena* 
ries,  and  had  nearly  recovered  his  Duchy- recalled  by 
the  voice  of  the  fickle  people— when  he  was  once  more 
about  to  taste  the  cup  of  prosperity,  it  was  unexpect* 
edly  dashed  from  his  lips.  The  6wiss  bands  in  his  ser* 
vice,  finding  his  treasures  exhausted,  mutinied,  and  sold 
his  person  into  the  hands  of  the  French— abandoning^ 
him  in  spite  of  promises,  tears  and  prayers,  on  the  very 
eve  of  success !  Disguised  in  the  habit  of  a  Swiss  pri- 
vate sentinel,  as  the  last  chance  for  escape,  he  passed 
through  the  French  army  in  military  order  with  the  rest. 
Here  a  fearful  retribution  overtook  him ;— as  he  passed 
the  last  battalion,  bis  bosom  beating  high  with  hope, 
and  apparently  unknown  to  all— his  steps  were  ar- 
rested by  a  vision  of  terror,  scarce  less  appalling  than 
those  conscience  often  summoned  to  his  nightly  oouch  ; 
for  the  voice  of  Malvbzsi,  sounding  in  his  ears  like  that 
of  the  accusing  demon,  startled  him  from  his  fkncied 
security. 
''Ha— mine  ancient  patron  1  is  it  thus  we  meet?" 
From  Qermany  tlie  physician  had  returned  to  his 
own  country,  to  find  patronage  among  the  conquering 
French.  His  recognition  of  his  master  was  fatal  to  the 
unlbrtunate  duke,  thus  filling  the  measure  of  puniab- 
ment.  Ludovico  was  seized  and  conducted  to  the 
French  King  at  Lyons;  an  object  of  wonder  and  pity 
to  the  spectators,  who  read  in  his  fate  a  humiliating 
lesson  on  human  grandeur.  Refused  admission  to  the 
presence  of  Louis,  the  remaining  years  of  his  miserable 
lifb  were  passed  in  a  foreign  prison ;  a  narrow  dwelling 
for  the  man  whose  thoughts  and  ambition  all  Italy  was 
scarce  sufficient  to  circumscribe  1 


MISFORTUNE. 

B7  JOHN  CARROLL  BRENT. 

There  is  nothing  we  gain  without  toil  and  trouble, 

Possession  is  sadden'd  by  pain. 
And  thousands  are  dup'd  with  tlie  gleam  of  a  bubble. 

Which  bursts  to  entice  them  again. 
'TIS  proven  by  Time  and  Experience's  test. 
That  he  who's  the  same  in  misfortune  and  mirth, 
Is  only  the  blest 
Of  the  children  of  earth. 

When  the  world  shall  grow  cold,  and  the  touches  o€ 


Shall  wither  the  cords  of  the  mind, 
And  the  fancy  evokes  all  the  ills  of  the  morrow 

To  its  own  real  interests  blind,— 
There  is  yet  in  our  power  a  subject  to  cheer, 
Which  pours  the  sweet  balm  o'er  the  wounds  of  the 
heart. 
Which  dries  up  the  tear 
When  'tis  ready  to  start. 

In  the  storm's  fearful  hour  when  the  mountainous  billofW 
Is  dashing  in  wildness  along^ 
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WhtB  the  north  wind  has  risen  in  roighi  iirom  his  piUow, 

And  peak  forth  his  terrible  song — 
The  seiJor  iney  see  with  his  intellect's  eye 
The  Being  who  leah'd  the  deep  see  into  foam, 
And  calmly  rely 
On  hie  mercies  to  come. 

Then  shame  on  the  aian  who  when  pain  is  in  power, 

Shall  yield  to  the  ills  of  to-day- 
To-morrow  may  bring  back  the  sun  to  the  bower 

Which  now  droops  because  he's  away  I 
Amid  the  wild  storm  which  a  moment  unchained 
Sweeps  hr  o'er  the  breast  of  the  perilous  wave, 
The  plank  when  attaln'd 
May  snatch  from  the  grave  I 


THE  PERILS  OF  PASSION. 
Br  HORATIO  Kino. 

*'Toar  sorrows  ars  Mlf-booghc,  sod  yoo  msy  reap 
TVe  koo  harTMt  that  yoar  hand  has  soirii.*' 

"  We  have  stmoge  news  to-night,  Julia,"  said  Henry 
Lee,  one  eveiuiig,  addressing  his  wife. 

Henry  bed  just  returned  from  the  village ;  and  his 
csaBieoaace  betokened  that  something  unusual  had  oo- 
cerred. 

"  Whai— what  news,  Henry  7"  inquired  Julia,  with 


"  The  death  of  our  friend  Adams." 

"Adams !  is  James  Adams  dead  ?  I  saw  him  in  ap- 
parent good  health  this  morning ;  what  can  have  caused 
his  death  so  suddenly?— a  fit— a  fall-— or  a  duel,  per- 
haps." 

**No^o»ther,'* replied  Henry;  *'he  put  an  end  to 
his  own  ezietciiGe  immediately  after  dinner.  His  body 
wss  %and  suspended  in  the  chamber  of  his  store  at  four 
eVfeek." 

''Poor  man !  yesterday  Jus  goods  were  attached ;  is 
not  his  fidlofe  in  bosiness  the  supposed  cause  of  this 
dreadfidaaT" 

"^Yes;  he  left  a  note,  in  which  he  said  that  he  had 
lost  all,  and  preferred  death  rather  than  a  life  of  poverty 
and  ^fisgroce.* 

**  But  the  fortone  promised  him  by  his  uncle  at  Hart- 
lord,  wobU  have  made  him  independent.  Was  he  not 
snre  of  that  huge  estate,  at  the  demise  of  Mn  Har- 
weodT* 

**  He  vraa.  But  he  was  this  morning  informed  of  the 
death  of  his  nnde.  With  this  intelligence,  came  also 
the  report  that  the  property  had  all  been  willed  to  his 
■Dde^  attorney  and  particular  friend,  Mr.  Lawsoo.  It 
wss  too  mueb-^he  gave  way  to  the  feelings  of  despair, 
sad  eoDWiitted  the  fatal  deed,  without  once  reflecting 
dbst  the  sun  of  prosperity  might  ogain  shine  upon  him. 
Hod  he  waited  even  until  now,  he  would  never  have 
been  goihy  of  the  awful  crime  of  self-murder;  for  a 
letter  from  liis  agent  in  Hartford,  received  this  evening, 
cnntnMfiets  the  nnfiivorable  report  of  this  morning,  and 
Miles  that  Mr.  Harwood  is  recovering  from  a  severe 
stcoefc  of  the  ferer,  which  had  threatened  to  prove 
htii,  Hm  untie  bad  wiUed  him  the  earn  of  two  hnn- 
dndtboannddoUan.'* 


**  We  are  then  left  to  our  own  meagre  resourcei^" 
said  Julia ;  **  Adams*  promised  aid  will  never  be  real« 
ized." 

''  What  aid  7"  asked  Henry,  hesitatingly— for  he  saw 
in  the  countenance  of  Julia  a  look  of  disappointment. 

"  You  know  ii  was  not  for  love  that  I  married  you, 
Henry.  You  have  not  forgotten  that  James  Adams 
influenced  me  to  accept  your  hand.  He  promised, 
when  he  should  be  possessed  of  his  uncle's  immense 
estate,  to  furnish  me  with  the  means  of  living  in  afflu* 
eoce,  notwithstanding  yonr  poverty.  That  alone  over- 
came my  objections  to  be  your  wife,"  said  Julia  pee- 
vishly. 

Henry  was  struck  with  astonishment.  It  is  true,  he 
had  not  always  lived  on  the  happiest  terms  with  his 
wife — having  before  frequently  discovered  in  her  signs 
of  dissatisfaction.  Attributing  this  misfortune,  how- 
ever, more  to  poverty  than  the  want  of  afiection,  which 
he  supposed  was  only  overclouded  in  consequence  of 
his  unsuccessful  endeavors  to  acquire  an  easy  compe- 
tency, he  suffered  it  in  silence.  But,  to  be  thus  saluted 
by  a  wife  he  sincerely  loved,  and  at  such  a  time  too, 
was  calculated  to  produce  in  his  mind  most  disagreeable 
reflections ;  it  was  ss  the  funeral  knell  of  his  earthly 
happiness.  What— thought  he — ^has  it  come  to  this ! 
In  two  short  years,  have  I  thus  been  brought  to  expe- 
rience what,  but  yesterday,  I  confidently  believed  could 
never  be  my  lot  to  suffer  I 

'<  Julio,''  said  he  sternly,  *'  I  am  astonished !  What 
means  this  sodden  outbreak  against  your  husband  ? 
Have  I  deserved  this  treatment  from  you  7  Do  you  thus 
requite  my  kindness  and  love  7" 

**  Poverty  I  poverty  I  poverty !"  responded  Julia,  wit|i 
a  contemptuous  look;  *'weara  doomed  to  live  in  po- 
verty. Had  you  the  spirit  of  a  man,  thero  would  be 
some  reason  to  hope  that  the  time  might  come,  when 
we  should  not  be  pointed  at  as  the  poorest  iamily  in  the 
neighborhood." 

''Julia," said  the  husband,  "I  have  heard  enough. 
You  have  inflicted  a  wound  on  my  &elings  that  I  fear 
never  will  be  healed.  This  moment  would  I  give 
worlds,  could  the  scenes  of  this  day  prove  to  be  but  a 
dream  I  I  can  bear  the  buffetings  and  the  frowns  of  a 
cold  and  selfish  world  without;  but  domestic  bickerings 
and  quarrels  are  too  much  for  me.  How  often  have 
you  heard  me  declare,  that  I  never  would  permit  this 
destroying  spirit  to  enter  the  circle  of  my  domestic  life. 
Alas!  it  even  now  threatens  to  drive  me  mad !-— me— a 
father,  too !  Behold  that  innocent  one — she,  who  has 
scarcely  reached  the  age  of  one  year — dependent  upon 
us  for  protection— for  life !  And  shall  we  suffer  our- 
selves to  be  torn  asunder,  and  disgraced  forever,  by  our 
own  folly— nay,  crimes  I  Julia,  it  cannot  be.  ToUc  of 
poverty  I  But  for  me,  long  since  would  you  have  been 
a  beggar  in  the  streets." 

"  Say  what  you  will,  Henry,  you  are  the  cause  of  all 
my  unhappiness,"  continued  Julia,  covering  her  face ; 
''  and  were  I  firee  from  you,  with  my  own  hands  would 
I  obtain  the  means  of  securing  to  myself  the  pleasures 
of  society.  Enough  have  I  seen  of  your  incapacity, 
and  of  your  want  of  interest  in  all  that  renders  life 
agreeable.  I  will  bear  it  no  longer.  Would  to  Hea- 
ven, that  the  scenes,  not  only  of  to-day,  but  of  the  last 
two  years  of  my  life,  were  a  dream!  Widowhood 
were  preferable  to  my  present  condition !" 
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Jalia  stopped  suddenly — for  on  casting  around,  she 
percehred  herself  no  longer  in  the  hearing  of  her  hus- 
band. He  had  taken  his  hat  and  overcoat,  and  left  the 
house  precipitately,  with  a  detennination  never  to  enter 
its  walls  again. 

The  night  was  an  unhappy  one  to  Julia ;  for  it  re- 
quired but  little  reflection  to  convince  her  that  her  con- 
duct was  most  unbecoming  and  cruel  toward  her  hus- 
band— ^though  it  afforded  him  no  sufficient  apology  for 
hastily  abandoning  her,  as  he  did.  She  knew  also,  that 
his  disposition  would  not  allow  him  readily  to  grant 
her  forgiveness,  even  were  it  in  her  power  to  ask  it. 

On  the  following  morning,  a  hat,  supposed  to  be 
Henry  Lee's,  was  found  near  the  margin  of  the  river, 
in  the  town  of ^  in  which  he  resided,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  about  twenty  miles  from  Hartford,  (Cona) 
Search  was  now  immediately  made  for  him ;  erery  part 
of  the  river  in  the  vicinity  was  closely  examined,  and 
persons  were  despatched  to  the  neighboring  towns,  in 
the  hope  that  possibly  he  might  yet  be  among  the 
living.  This  hope  was  cherished  with  the  more  confi- 
dence, from  the  fact  that  he  had  always  appeared  to 
view  the  act  of  self-murder  with  great  horror.  Julia, 
though  suffering  severely  for  her  own  ill-conduct,  and 
filled  with  fear,  could  not  believe  that  he  had  committed 
suicide.  The  conclusion,  however,  in  the  public  mind 
was,  that  Henry  Lee  was  dead ;  and  his  death,  accom- 
panied with  the  supposed  circumstances  attending  it, 
was  announced  in  the  papers. 

Time  passed  on.  Julia,  for  several  weeks,  still  en- 
tertained hopes  that  her  husband  would  return  to  her. 
She  felt,  indeed,  that  she  could  not  leave  this  world, 
without  first  hearing,  from  his  own  lips,  the  word  of 
pardon.  But  hope  finally  ceased  to  administer  to  her 
any  relief;  and  she  was  compelled  not  only  to  look 
upon  herself  as  a  widow,  but  almost  as  the  murderess 
of  her  husband!  What  remorse — what  sorrow  did 
she  feel!  She  awoke  from  disturbed  and  frightful 
slumbers  in  the  morning,  only  to  realize  the  depth  of 
her  grief,  in  sensible  and  sober  reflection.  She  could 
now  see  what  happiness  was,  from  experiencing  the 
extremes  of  misery.  Bitterly  did  she  repent  that  she 
had  reproached  her  husband  for  his  poverty,  when  in 
comparatively  happy  circumstances — for  she  saw  be- 
fbre  her  a  scene  only  of  want — a  life  of  wretchedness. 

We  pass  over  a  few  years  in  the  life  of  this  unhappy 
woman,  without  detailing  the  many  instances  of  pain 
which  she  experienced.  Her  path  was  beset  with  trou- 
bles and  sorrow,  and  the  messenger  of  death  often 
seemed  about  to  deliver  to  her  the  last  summons. 


We  turn  to  a  more  pleasant  part  of  the  picture. 

It  was  in  the  year  17 — ,  when  a  gentleman,  far  ad 
Tanced  in  years,  rode  up  to  the  miserable  dwelling  of 
Julia  Lee  in  a  costly  and  splendid  carriage.  On  knock- 
ing at  the  door,  it  was  opened  by  a  young  Miss,  appa- 
rently about  ten  years  of  age,  who  invited  him  to  walk 
in.  He  accepted  the  invitation,  and  at  once  made 
known  the  object  of  his  visit  He  had  heard  of  the 
wretchedness  of  the  poor  woman  and  her  daughter. 
He  had  come  to  afford  them  relief.  His  first  request 
was,  that  the  mother  should  allow  him  to  take  her 
daughter,  Mary,  and  call  her  his  own  child.  His  next 
was,  that  she  should  herself  accompany  them  to  his 


residence  in  Hartford,  and  consider  herself  at  home  in 
his  family  during  the  few  remaining  years  of  his  life. 

Julia  consented— though  not  without  some  hesitanejr, 
and  a  secret  apprehensk>n  that  all  would  not  prore 
right. 

.They  reached  Hartford  just  at  sunset  The  evening 
was  enchantingly  delightful ;  and,  in  spite  of  all  the 
causes  of  her  unbappiness,  Julia  felt  invigorated  firom 
the  ride,  and  a  secret  joy  stole  through  her  heart  at 
witnessing  with  how  much  pleasure  her  daugfatdk:  re- 
lished this,  to  her,  novel  mode  of  exercise  and  amoae- 
ment 

"  This  is  my  house,"  said  the  old  gentleman,  as  he 

reined  his  horse  up  to  a  magnificent  mansion  on 

street,  near  the  centre  of  the  town. 

The  truth  at  once  burst  upon  the  mind  of  Julia.  She 
had  seen  the  house  before ;  it  had,  in  her  happier  days, 
been  pointed  out  to  her  by  her  friend  Adams,  as  hie 
uncle's.  She  eould  not  be  mistaken ;— it  was  even  so. 
She  had  time  only  to  raise  her  heart  in  thanks  to  God 
for  His  goodness,  before  she  and  her  daughter  were 
welcomed  into  the  house  by  Mr.  Harwood  and  his  not 
less  kind  and  benevolent  wife. 

With  that  night  came  more  happiness  to  the  bosom 
of  Mrs.  Lee,  than  she  had  experienced  for  a  long,  long 
time  before.  Hunger  and  want  disturbed  not  her  re- 
pose— and  her  pillow  was  no  longer  a  pillow  of  straw. 
But  for  the  remembrance  of  the  unpleasant  Bcenes>>f 
the  past,  she  would  have  been  happy  indeed.  But 
the  past  could  not  be  blotted  from  her  mind.  Her 
reflections,  however,  were  those  of  a  repenting  heart ; 
and  most  devoutly  and  sincerely  did  she  pray  to  be 
pardoned  for  the  faults,  which  had  already  brought 
upon  her  so  much  wretchedness.  She  felt  a  secret  as- 
surance that  she  was  forgiven. 

She  was  awoke  in  the  morning  by  the  voice  of  her 
daughter,  who,  with  joyous  countenance,  was  eagerly 
calling  her  attention  to  the  ornaments  of  the  room,  and 
the  happy  contrast  between  their  present  and  former 
condition.  "  Oh,  how  happy  should  we  be,  mother,*' 
said  she,  "if  my  dear  father  were  here !  Would  he  not 
come,  mother,  if  he  knew  we  lived  in  so  pretty  a  place? 
I  am  sure  he  would.  Can  you  not  send  for  him,  mo- 
ther r 

Mrs.  Lee  could  not  repress  her  tears.  "  Do  you  not 
know,  my  daughter,  that  your  father  is  dead  7  We  can 
never  see  him  again ;"  answered  the  mother. 

"  But  we  will  be  happy  now,  mother.  I  am  sure  I 
would  not  weep — for  you  have  wept  enough.  I  will 
work  for  you,  and  be  a  good  girl,  mother.  This  kind 
old  gentleman  will  take  care  of  us." 

The  little  girl  was  correct  in  the  belief  that  the  old 
gentleman  would  provide  for  them ;  for  he  proved  a 
guardian  to  them,  indeed.  They  all  soon  became 
warmly  attached  to  each  other ;  and  Mr.  Harwood  was 
every  day  strengthened  in  the  opinion,  that  he  had 
extended  the  aiding  hand  in  the  right  direction.  He 
immediately  placed  Mary  at  school,  where  she  made 
great  progress.  Mrs.  Lee  had  not  neglected  the  moral 
and  intellectual  improvement  of  her  daughter ;  and  the 
superior  advantages  now  secured  to  her  for  acquiring  a 
finished  education,  were  highly  appreciated  by  both. 
In  the  course  of  a  few  years,  during  which  time  nothing 
unusual  transpired  in  the  history  of  the  family,  Mary 
found  herself  esteemed  one  of  the  most  accomplished 
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jmmg  bdiea  in  her  circle  of  acqaaintanoe.  She  waa 
puticoUriy  partial  to  the  study  of  the  French,  and 
fiequenlly  ezpresaed  the  wish  that  she  might  become  a 
perfect  scholar  in  that  language.  Mr.  Harwood  nar- 
rowly watched  the  disposition  and  inclination  of  his 
idoptsd  daoghtar.  He  saw  with  peculiar  pleasure  her 
love  of  knowledge,  and  witnessed  her  extreme  anxiety 
10  beeoiM  misueas  of  her  ikvorite  study.  He  soon 
delsnHiied  to  plaee  her  in  a  situation,  where  her  wishes 
eould  not  lail  to  be  gratified.  He  had  a  brother-in-law, 
named  Jeffreys,  who  resided  in  France, — having  married 
a  Preneh  Isdy,  and  adopted  that  country  as  his  perma- 
nent residenee^  In  choosing  France  for  his  home,  he 
cboae  its  language  alao,  and  soon  nearly  ceased  to  speak 
kii  own.  Bdr.  Harwood  at  once  made  arrangements 
to  place  Mary  under  his  protection.  She  had  now 
readied  the  age  of  seventeen,  when  he  communicated 
to  her  the  object  he  had  in  view.  She  received  the 
proposition  with  much  joy.  Though  warmly  attached 
to  hone,  she  nevertheless  entertained  the  idea  that  it 
vooM  be  a  very  pleasant  thing  to  visit  France,  aside 
from  the  advantagea  afibrded  of  perfecting  herself  in 
the  French  language. 

Anangemenu  being  completed,  Mary  took  her  de- 
paitne  for  Paris.  On  the  voyage,  which  was  a  long 
and  tedious  one,  she  more  than  once  wished  herself 
taMj  in  the  arms  of  her  mother.  Her  courage,  how- 
ever, did  not  entirely  forsake  her;  and  she  finally 
reached  the  end  of  her  journey  without  experiencing 
say  serious  difiicolties.  She  was  kindly  received  by 
Mr.  Jeffreys,  who  had  been  apprised  of  her  intended 


She  DOW  ponoed  her  studies  under  the  direction  of 
ens  of  the  most  popular  teachers  in  Paris — devoting 
hsr  attention  more  particularly  to  the  acquisition  of 
the  Isagoage  of  the  country.  She  was  also  much 
aided  in  her  pursnit,  by  the  son  of  Mr,  Jeffreys,  whose 
qnalificationa  enabled  him  to  be  of  great  service  to  her. 
But  a  few  months  had  passed,  before  she  found  herself 
pftpsied  to  speak  the  language  quite  fluently ;  and  the 
pieasuie  she  derived  from  conversing  with  young  Jef- 
freys, and  others  with  whom  she  became  acquainted, 
ttnded  greatly  to  relieve  her  mind  from  the  depression 
she  frequently  experienced,  in  reflecting  on  the  dis- 
tance whidi  separated  her  from  her  home  and  dearest 
friends. 

About  two  years  had  elapsed  since  her  arrival  in 
FVanee,  when  Mary  received  a  letter  from  her  mother, 
earnestly  desiring  her  to  return  home.  She  was  sitting 
at  the  open  window  of  the  parlor,  perusing  this  letter, 
when  a  man,  miserably  clad,  and  with  dejected  coun- 
liwanee,  came  toward  her^-and,  addressing  her  in 
broken  Firench,  humbly  begged  a  morsel  of  bread  to 
sate  himsdf  from  starvation.  Her  heart  was  open  to 
the  petition,  and  his  request  was  at  once  granted.  Ob- 
serving him  to  be  an  Englishman,  and  anxious  to  learn 
what  misfortune  could  have  reduced  him  to  so  miser- 
able a  condition,  she  addressed  him  in  her  own  tongue, 
and  invited  him  into  the  house. 

*Sir,*  said  she,  "  you  are  a  stranger  in  these  parts, 
I  piesume ;  what  calamity  can  have  brought  yon  to  so 
wietdied  a  condition  7" 

"I  am  what  the  world  may  well  call  a  son  of  misfor- 
finne,'*he  replied;  ''many  a  dark  cloud  has  hovered 
ever  my  path,  and  many  a  storm,  whieh  has  nearly 


proved  my  entire  destruction,  have  I  encountered.  I 
have  sought  rest  in  various  undertakings,  in  which 
others  seemed  to  experience  it ;  but  sought  in  vain,  I 
despair  of  ever  realizing  it,  until  the  past  shall  be  irre- 
vocably buried  in  oblivion." 

**  It  cannot  be  that  your  character  is  stained  by  crime, 
and  that  you  are  fleeing  from  the  hand  of  justice  1"  ex- 
claimed Mary,  with  surprise.  "If  so,  we  have  no  pro* 
tection  for  you  here.  Explain  yourself,''  said  she,  ^or 
we  shall  be  obliged  to  call  the  police.*' 

"I  am  guilty  of  a  great  offence,**  replied  the  poor 
be^ar;  "but  I  flee  from  no  human  hand  of  justice. 
The  upbraidings  of  my  conscience  alone,  are  what 
most  disturb  me,  and  what  I  would  most  wish  to  be 
relieved  oL  Would  that  it  were  in  my  power  to  heal 
the  wound  that  I,  a  long  time  ago,  inflicted  in  the  heart 
of  her  whom  I  solemnly  swore  to  protect,  defend,  and 
support,  before  ail  others !  But  the  deep,  dark  gulf  of 
death  forever  separates  usl  Poor  girl!  she  sunk  in 
sorrow  to  the  grave,  with  no  one  to  soothe  the  aching 
heartr-hastened  to  her  end,  it  may  be,  by  the  very 
want  of  the  necessaries  of  life  to  sustain  her !  And 
her  sweet  infant  too  must  have  soon  followed  her  I — a 
daughter,  who  would  have  been  our  comfort  and  solace 
through  life  I  Oh  the  danger— the  fatal  results  of  pas- 
sbn!  She  reproached  me  for  my  poverty^-ehe  eafw 
nestly  affirmed  that  she  would  be  happier  without  me ! 
With  wounded  pride,  jealous,  and  filled  with  passion, 
I  hastily  abandoned  her.  I  purposely  refused  myself 
time  for  reflection,  before  embarking  for  a  distant  land, 
where  I  well  knew  I  should  be  beyond  the  knowledge 
of  all  who  should  seek  me!  Nay,  I  took  especial 
pains  to  create  the  impression  that  I  had  put  an  end  to 
my  existence.  But  a  few  months  aftei^-having  deters 
mined  to  return  to  hei^-I  heard  incidenUlly  that  she 
had  died  under  that  awful  impression !  The  circum- 
stances were  related  in  a  journal  which  fell  into  py 
hands  at  the  time  ;  and  though  names  were  withheld, 
I  was  convinced  I  could  not  be  mistaken.  I  then  dared 
not  return ;  and  sought  to  banish  the  recollection  of  the 
subject,  by  constantly  searching  for  new  objects  to  in- 
terest and  absorb  my  attention.  I  have  travelled  the 
worid  over;  but  life  itself  has  been  constantly  a  bur- 
den to  me.  I  have  lost  all  hope  of  ever  bettering  my 
condition.  I  am  indeed  &r  more  miserable  than  even 
my  appearance  indicates.  No,  lady,  I  flee  from  the 
pursuit  of  no  living  being ;  for  no  punbhment  can  be 
mora  severo  than  that  1  have  already  suffered." 

**  But  where,**  esgerly  inquired  Mary,  "  is  your  na- 
tive place?" 

**  1  am  an  American,**  he  replied ;  ^and  proud  am  I 
of  my  country — though  I  expect  never  to  return  to 
it** 

''From  what  part  of  America  are  you)*'  she  con- 
tinued—more and  more  interested  in  his  history. 

"The  town  of  '  ■■,  in  the  state  of  ConnectieuL 
My  father  was  a  poor  man  ;  and  my  wife,  who  before 
our  marriage,  was  usually  designated  as  the  '  accom- 
plished Julia,'  died  before  she  attained  the  age  of  ma- 
turity." 

"  And  your  name  is " 

"Henry  Lee.*' 

*<My  fether!  my  fetherP  she  exclaimed,  ''behold 
your  own  daughter  before  you  1  I  am  not  deceived— it 
is  my  fether  l" 
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SIm  wm  on  the  point  of  throwing  henelf  into  his 
arms,  when  he  aroee  to  meet  her,  anxioualy  inqui- 
ring:— 

**  Marjy  my  ehild !  Can  it  be  possible  that  yoa  li?e 
to  witness  the  sorrow  and  misery  of  yoor  wicked 
Ikther !  Oh,  I  discoTsr  in  yoa  now  the  image  of  your 
own  poor  mother !  Tell  me — ^how  came  you  here  ?  What 
breese  of  fortune  hath  borne  you  onward  to  so  fhror- 
mble  a  condition?  Oh,  my  wife  I  would  to  heaven  I 
could  call  thee  to  life  again  I**  he  exclaimed,  weeping 
and  sobbing  most  bitterly. 

**  Stay,  father ! — she  liTes  I  she  lives !"  cried  Mary. 
"My  own  dear  mother  still  lives  to  bless  you  !*' 

^What!  Julia— my  wife?  still  lives!  Qracious  hea- 
ven !  may  I  dare  to  meet  her  I  Oh  lead  me— yes— lead 
me  before  her.  I  deserve  no  favor  from  her ;  but  she 
knows  1  was  not  alone  to  blame— and  she  will  forgive 
me— yes,  she  will  forgive  me  t'* 

"Oh,  I  bless  the  fortune  that  has  brought  us  to- 
gether !*'  said  Mary.  "  Compose  yourself,  my  father — 
and  you  shall  soon  know  alL  Mother  still  resides  in 
Connecticut.  We  were  wretchedly  poor  and  needy ; 
but  a  good  old  gentlemen,  by  the  name  of  Harwood, 
came  one  day  and  took  us  to  his  home  in  Hertford, 
where  she  is  invited  to  remain  so  long  as  he  lives.  It  is 
by  his  kindness  and  generosity  also  that  I  am  here 
punuing  my  studies.  I  was  preparing  to  return — 
having,  the  moment  you  accosted  me,  received  a  letter 
from  my  mother,  desiring  me  to  embark  for  home  im- 
mediately." 

**  The  poor  man  was  nearly  overcome  at  so  unex- 
pected a  meeting— with  intelligence  at  once  so  gratify- 
ing, and  the  prospect  of  being  again  united  to  the  bosom 
companion  of  his  early  days. 

No  time  was  now  lost.  The  next  packet  that  sailed, 
took  the  father  and  daughter  to  the  shores  of  their  own 
native  country  and  home.  And  here  let  me  remark, 
thaton  leaving,  Mary  fiuled  not  to  give  young  Jeffreys 
a  most  pressing  invitation  to  visit  America  at  as  early 
a  day  as  his  engagements  would  permit. 

I  need  not  describe  the  meeting  of  the  long  separated 
husband  and  wife.  Suffice  to  say,  it  was  affecting  in 
the  extreme.  Bach  felt  to  have  been  most  in  the 
wrongs— each  begged  most  earnestly  to  be  forgiven  by 
the  other.  The  day  was  one  of  mutual  congratulation 
and  joy ;  and  that  night  were  their  hearts  unitedly 
raised  to  Qod  in  humble  and  sincere  prayer  for  the  parw 
don  of  all  their  misdeeds — ^for  His  protection  against 
the  unhappy  consequences  of  passion — and  for  His 
constant  guidance  and  blessing. 

In  less  than  one  year  from  that  time,  Mr.  Harwood 
and  his  aged  companion  were  both  called  to  their  re- 
ward in  Heaven ;  and  Mary  Lee,  his  adopted  and  only 
child,  came  into  possession  of  his  immense  estate,  sub- 
ject only  to  an  annuity  to  her  parents,  sufficient  to  en- 
sure them  a  comfortable  and  affluent  support  while 
living. 

Mary's  invitation  to  young  Jeffreys  was  accepted. 
His  visit  was  one  of  unusual  interest  to  him,  and  not 
less  so  to  her,  whose  hand  be  came  to  solicit.  They 
were  united :  and  blessings  ceased  not  to  attend  them. 
They  avoided  the  pbeils  op  passion,  by  attending  to 
the  voice  of  wisdom,  **  whose  ways,"  in  the  beautiful 
language  of  Scripture,  "  are  ways  of  pleasantness,  and 
whose  paths  are  peace.** 


ERNEST  MALTRAVERS: 

By  the  Author  of  "  Pelhsm,**  «*  Eugene  Arain,»»  «*  Rlenzl,"  ke. 
fcc  In  two  ▼Glumes.  New  York.  Harper  ft  Brothers.  16S7. 

The  inexhaustible  fountain  of  Mr.  fiolwer's 
genius  continues  to  pour  out  upon  the  literary 
world  its  beautiful  effusions.  Its  waters  seem  m 
pure  and  limpid  as  the  mountain  stream^  and 
sweet  as  the  honey  of  Hymettus.  But  alas !  those 
who  drink  of  them  too  deeply^  I  fear  will  find  them 
poison  to  the  soul ! 

Among  the  writers  of  the  present  day^  there  are 
none  who  have  a  stronger  hold  upon  the  public 
taste  than  Edward  Lytton  Bulwer.  Even  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  his  productions  are  eagerly 
sought  after  by  every  class  of  readers.  He  has 
something  to  fascinate  all;  love -sick  scenes  for 
love-sick  girls  and  amorous  boys ;  fashionable  life 
for  modish  gentlemen,  who  look  to  an  English 
novel  as  <'  a  glass  wherein  to  dress  themselves  ;'* 
heroic  achievements  for  gallant  and  romantic 
youth ;  profound  reflection  for  tlie  philosophic  mlnd^ 
and  intimate  knowledge  of  human  life  for  the  man 
of  the  world.  Withal,  the  incidents  of  his  tales 
have  oilen  the  deepest  interest,  though  the  plot  is 
not  always  without  objection ;  and  they  are  con- 
veyed in  a  style,  which  though  by  no  means  feult- 
less,  is  often  brilliant  and  always  vigorous  and 
striking. 

It  is  a  sad  thing  that  such  uncommon  powers 
should  be  so  much  misapplied.  There  is  no  man 
more  capable  than  Mr.  Bulwer  of  bringing  effi- 
cient aid  to  the  cause  of  virtue ;  none  who  cookl 
more  powerfully  inculcate  a  sublime  morality; 
none  who  could  more  successfully  penetrate  the 
recesses  of  the  heart,  and  ex|)ose  its  wicked 
workings,  and  its  deceitful  imaginings;  none  who 
could  more  beautifully  portray  the  loveliness  of 
Tirtue,  or  make  vice  more  ugly.  What  an  ally 
to  a  school  of  Ethics !  Even  our  instructors  in 
the  pulpit  would  scarcely  decline  the  aid  of  such 
an  auxiliary.  While  the  professors  of  moral  phi- 
losophy,  instead  of  imbuing  the  mind  with  practi- 
cal wisdom,  lose  themselves  in  the  mazes  of  meta- 
physics^ and  the  preacher  of  the  gospel,  intent 
only  on  its  mysteries,  neglects  the  inculcation  of 
those  moral  precepts  which  it  was  mainly  de- 
signed to  sustain  and  enforce,  the  talented  novdist 
**  would  come  to  the  rescue."  Holding  the  mirror 
up  to  nature,  he  would  shew  to  vice  its  deformity, 
and  win  over  converts  to  virtue  by  her  attractive 
graces.  He  would  pursue  the  wicked  through  all 
their  deceitful  windings,  trace  them  through  €verj 
doubling,  and  penetrate  and  expose  their  base  and 
ignoble  motives.  He  would  make  meanness 
blush — abase  the  selfish — unmask  the  hypocrito, 
and  detect  the  cheat.  He  would  appal  the  gam- 
bler, disgust  the  gross  voluptuary  with  himself, 
and  wither  the  seducer  with  the  sight  of  his  un- 
happy victims.    On  the  other  hand,  his  genius 
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[give new dHUMMteTirtue.  Hatfien would 
m  sQblifDe  morality.  It  would  eleicate  the 
•oal  by  mxmnpha  of  nice  honor^  noble  dkintereat- 
aditfiWj  bcroic  ■ecrifioes,  and  a  manful  triumph 
eter  the  peaakmi.  .  It  would  hold  up  lor  oar  imt* 
ii  a  runty  without  apot  or  blemkh^  a  gene- 
phijanthropy,  and  al^  the  gentler  affectioi» 
L  to  the  eererer  Tirtuea.  Such  are  the  ele- 
fmted  pathf  in  wbicJi  the  novelist  should  tread. 
Tltfy  lead  to  a  renown  net  unworthy  of  the  am- 
bition of  any  man.  The  benefactor  of  his  race  is 
best  entitJed  to  the  wreath  of  glory.  If  he  who 
makes  a  blade  of  grass  to  grow  where  none  had 
grown  befiwe,  called  forth  the  praise  of  one  deeply 
Tcrsed  in  tlie  philosophy  of  Jifo,  what  language 
csB  eooTey  the  admiration  which  is  due  to  hkn, 
vba  makes  not  a  single  virtue  eidy  spring  up  in 
the  waste  of  the  buman  heart,  but  eradicates  every 
eexiaos  piani,  and  sows  thick  the  seeds  of  moral 


History  fans  been,  said  to  be  philosophy  teaching 
hf  example  :  end  fictitious  history,  k  true  to  na- 
tme,  has  ecuoely  less  claim  to  this  esnlted  praise^ 
than  the  Mthtol  annals  of  the  most  phikwopbic 
hirtorisn.  It  may  be  doubted,  indeed,  whether 
the  sober  naimtion  of  actual  events  teiiehes  half 
m  cdectnaliy  as  tt»  scenes  of  the  drama,  or  the 
vivid  creations  of  the  novelist  How  full  of  hor- 
ror are  the  crinMS  of  Richard,  when  blazoned  by 
the  genioa  of  a  Shakspeare  I  In  the  history  we 
lasd  the  ctory  of  the  monarch's  crimes,  but  in  the 
4aam  we  behold  the  iieUish  workings  of  a  demo- 
niac spirit. 

But  boverer  qualified  Mr.  Bulwer  may  be  for 
the  olfioe  of  eenaor  euwnim,  and  however  great  the 
snvicee  be  migbt  render,  as  the  apostle  of  truth 
md  virtae,  by  a  proper  direction  of  bis  acknowl- 
edged abflitaes,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  there  is 
BMch  in  hie  writings  the  tendem^  of  which  is  di- 
rectly and  gromly  immoraL  I  do  not  speak  of 
the  want  ef  whet  is  usually  oalled ''  poetical  jus- 
tice ;"  I  do  not  here  complain  of  his  preference 
km  fictions,  whkh  terminate  "  with  the  affliction 
of  the  good  and  the  triumph  of  the  unprincipled;" 
Idoaotinsist  that  he  should  violate  thecttdhiary 
eccnncncee  of  buman  lifo,  which  often  exhibit 
virtne  in  diatrees  and  vice  in  prosperity ;  though 
the  iaetrador  of  manhood  would  naturally  prefer 
s»  locaet  bis  plot,  and  to  mould  his  feble,  as  to 
give  In  merit  iti  due,  and  to  vice  its  condign  pun- 
ishment ;  but  I  impute  to  Mr.  fiulwer  the  foster^ 
ingof  vice  by  exhibiting  it  in  the  most  aUurtng 
CBbfu  by  mUenlng  down  its  revolting  features, 
snd  taking  off  the  odium  which  it  always  should 
■spire;  and  notwithstanding  thebeanUfiil  moral 
aenttaaents  which  are  scattemd  throngh  bis  worka, 
I  wiD  ventoie  to  affirm  that  no  young  man  rises 
fiem  the  perusal  of  bie  bat  novel,  without  a  con* 
soanmem  that  certain  viceB  seem  to  him  more 
vmid  than  before^  No  yonng  lady-Hiay,  no  mar- 


riad  lady  ought  ever  to  reed  euch  producikms. 
They  defile  the  mind  of  lovely  and  innocent  wo- 
man. They  introduce  toio  that  mind,  impure 
and  indelicate  images  of  which  H  never  would 
have  dreamed,  and  with  which  it  should  never  be- 
come femiluir.  Say  that  it  is  true  to  nature :  shall 
he  who  caters  for  the  public,  and'  mamly  for  the 
female  publk>,  fill  his  pages  with  what  is  vicious 
or  disgusting,  under  the  plea  that  it  is  natural? 
What  apology  is  it  for  introducing  us  into  a  bro- 
thel, that  the  revolting  scenes  are  delineated  with 
truth?  "  Is  everything  that  is  natural  to  be  repre- 
sented on  the  stique?''  asked  Voltaire,  in  reference 
to  the  vulgarities  of  Shakspeare — illustrating  his 
remaric  at  the  same  time  by  an  allusion  as  coarse 
and  as  vulgar  as  those  of  the  author  whom  he 
criticiaed.  By  no  means.  He  who  selects  an 
improper  9ubjtet^  which  in  its  development  must 
bring  a  burning  blush  upcm  the  modest  cheek,  is 
worthy  of  all  censure.  To  say  the  least,  it  is  in 
wretched  taste.  What  cannot  decently  be  read 
by  a  gentleman  to  a  lady,  is  not  fit  to  be  read  by 
either,  and  especially  by  the  latter.  Good  sense, 
therefore,  wOl  promptly  riject  whatever  is  im- 
pure, nor  soil  its  pages  with  a  tale  equally  offen- 
sive to  modesty  imd  taste. 

But  <'  the  head  and  firont"  of  Mr.  Bulwer's  of- 
£mding  hath  not  this  extent  only.  The  whole 
force  of  his  genius  is  sedulously  employed  in  soft- 
ening down  the  ugliness  of  vice.  Ris  favorite 
object  seems  to  be  to  lessen  our  abhorrence  of 
crimes,  by  exhibiting  them  in  connection  with 
eminent  qualities.  Tice,  thus  associated  with 
elevation  of  character  and  exalted  virtues,  is  for- 
gotten or  ibrgiven  in  our  admiration  of  tft^a^;  and 
our  principles  are  undermined  by  the  love  of  vnrtue 
itaelfl  The  great  moralist  has  said,— -and  truly 
said, 

VIca  is  a  moDflter  of  such  frightful  mlan, 
That  to  he  haiad  nMds  hm  to  be  seen ; 
7et  seen  coo  oft,  famiirar  with  her  face, 
We  first  endure,  then  pitjTi  then  embrace. 

But  Mr.  B.  is  not  content  to  leave  the  success 
of  vice  to  the  mere  influence  of  habit  The 
crimes  of  bis  heroes  are  redeemed  by  resplendent 
qualities,  and  the  genius  of  the  writer  wins  our 
pity  for  villains,  who  should  rouse  our  indigna- 
tion. The  instances  of  this  predilectkm  are  not 
unfrequent  in  the  works  of  Mr;  Bulwer.  Take 
the  character  of  Reginald  Glanville,  the  real  hero 
of  Pelham,  who  begins  life  with  seduction,  end 
well  nigh  ends  it  with  murder  and  the  gallows. 
Yet  withal  he  is  a  most  interesting  character,  and 
excites  our  admiration  and  sympathy.  Take 
Eugene  Aram.  What  laborious  efforts  to  clothe 
that  felon  with  all  the  inspiration  of  genius,  with 
the  acquisitions  of  the  scholar,  and  the  sentiments 
of  a  man  of  virtue,  while  he  delights  by  his  Intel- 
ligence,  and  is  invested  with  all  the  graces  of  a 
fine  exterior  and  prepossessing  manners!  Who 
Vol.  IV— 7 
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riies  from  his  history  without  a  sigh  for  his  frto? 
Who  retds  the  catastrophe  without  sympathy  for 
the  murderer?  And  are  these  sentiments  which 
should  be  cultirated  by  the  wise  and  good? 
Would  Mr.  Bulwer  desire  to  diminish  the  odium 
against  crime,  and  to  eradicate  the  ingenuous  re- 
Toltings  of  the  heart  fnm  deeds  of  infamy  ?  Would 
he  break  down  the  barriers  between  virtue  and 
vice,  and  teach  the  rising  generation,  who  pore 
OTor  his  speculations  by  the  midaight  lamp,  to 
look  upon  those  barriers  as  erected  by  the  &lse 
prejudices  of  society  ?  If  he  woukl  not,  let  him 
tio  more  introduce  to  us  the  most  corrupting  Tices 
in  the  most  alluring  guise.  Above  ail,  let  him 
not  assail  human  virtue  in  its  weakest  point.  Let 
not  his  tales  iumish  apologies  ibr  an  offence,  to 
which  the  passions,  though  unprompted,  too  natu- 
rally lead.  He  seems  to  have  flattered  himself,* 
that  his  works  have  at  least  had  a  tendency  to  di- 
vert the  young  from  the  imitation  of  the  villains 
of  the  Byron  school,  by  the  examples  which  he 
sets  before  them.  Speaking  of  Pelham,  he  says, 
"  it  contributed  to  put  an  end  to  the  satanic  ma- 
nia— to  turn  the  thoughts  and  ambition  of  young 
gentlemen  without  neckcloths,  and  young  clerks 
who  were  sallow,  from  playing  the  corsair  and 
boasting  that  they  were  villains.*'  He  seems  to 
be  content  to  have  multiplied  crime  by  diminishiDg 
its  intensity ;  for  let  him  be  assured  that  there  is 
not  one  who  will  play  the  corsair  ibr  ten  thousand 
who  would  be  seduced  by  the  imposing  character 
of  Ernest  Maltravers,  and  by  the  alluring  scenes 
of  illicit  love,  which  are  spread  before  their  eyes 
in  the  pernicious  work,  the  title  of  which  stands 
at  the  head  of  this  article.  "  The  satanic  mania" 
will  alway!9  find  a  salutary  check  in  the  terrors  of 
Jack  Ketch ;  but  the  Lovelaces,  and  the  Lotha- 
rios, and  the  Maltravers'  will  riot  without  a  com- 
punctious visiting,  when  even  the  restraints  of 
public  opinion  are  withdrawn,  and  illicit  love  has 
ceased  to  inspire  for  the  shameless  culprits,  the 
just  indignation  of  every  virtuous  mind. 

It  is  my  purpose  to  offer  some  remarks  upon 
the  adventures  of  Maltravers;  not  indeed  firom 
the  critic's  chair,  Mr.  Editor,  for  I  am  no  critic. 
I  am  a  plain  old  man — bred  up  in  the  simple  man- 
ners of  the  "  Old  Dominion,"  where  seduction  is 
heard  of  only  In  romances,  and  conjugal  infidelity 
may  be  said  to  be  unknown.  Her  judicial  deci- 
sions, from  the  revolution  to  the  present  day,  have 
not  the  blot  of  a  single  case  of  crim.  con.;  and 
unless  our  manners  are  corrupted  by  foreign  ro- 
mances, or  our  own  home  manufacture  of  the  like 
pernicious  stuff,  we  may  hope  to  retain  for  gene- 
rations to  come,  a  purity  which  has  never  been 
surpassed  in  any  age  or  nation. 

Ernest  M  altravkrs  is  one  of  the  last  works 
of  Mr.  Bulwer.    The  hero  is  a  young  man  of  the 

♦  Preface  to  Pelham. 


Noman  line,  with  all  the  pride  of  that  nobtei 
and  all  the  virtuous  aspirations  of  well  bred  and 
well  educated  youth.  Mr.  Bulwer  drawa  his 
character  for  the  reader  in  his  prefatory  addroML 
"  He  is  a  man  with  the  weaknesses  derived  from 
humanity — with  the  strength  that  we  inherit  from 
the  soul ;  not  often  obstinate  in  error,  mors  oRmt 
irresdute  in  virtue ;  sometimes  too  aspiring,  aonsa- 
times  too  despondent ;  influenced  by  the  circum- 
stences  to  whkh  he  yet  struggles  to  be  superior, 
and  changing  in  character  with  the  changes  of 
time  and  fate;  but  never  wantonly  rejecting  those 
great  principles,  by  which  alone  we  can  work  out 
the  science  of  life, — a  desire  for  iht  good,  a  pstf- 
sk>n  for  the  honest,  a  yearning  after  the  true." 

Justice  is  not  done,  however,  to  the  character 
of  Maltravers  by  this  general  outline.  He  is  re- 
presented in  the  work  as  of  a  noble  and  com- 
manding presence ;  his  spirit  resolute  and  intre- 
pid, his  manners  ftscinating  and  graceful.  His 
character  is  decidedly  intellectual ;  hie  mind  highly 
cultivated,  his  tastes  refined,  his  conversation  bril- 
liant and  profound,  and  his  aspiratioos  are  all  ibr 
literary  renown,  or  the  noble  distinctloa  of  a 
great,  a  pure  and  disinterested  statesman.  His 
love  of  virtue  is  deep-eeated  and  pervading;  his 
principles  elevated  and  noble,  his  tendencies  de- 
cidedly religfous;  while  his  firmness  and  dedsioii 
forbid  the  fear  of  vacillation,  either  from  infirmity 
of  temper  or  the  seductions  of  the  passkms.  He 
is  indeed  certeinly  not  the  creature  of  foaling, — 
by  no  means  particularly  susceptible.  Except  m 
his  liaison  with  Alice  Darville,  (which  by  the 
way  is  wholly  at  variance  with  his  character,  as 
afterwards  developed,)  he  exhibite  little  of  the 
ardor  of  youth  in  his  intercourse  with  the  aex. 
He  is  on  the  other  hand  rather  cold  and  fiistidiouey 
either  from  pride,  insensibSity,  or  devotion  to 
higher  objects,  and  difficult  of  conquest,  though 
the  favorite  of  the  fair. 

From  such  a  character,  we  should  scarcely  have 
expected,  in  his  very  outset,  the  grossest  violatk»e 
of  that  virtue  after  whidi  he  is  represented  as  so 
anxiously  yeaming-^yet  the  author  plunges  him 
at  once  into  guilt  He  had  been  educated  at  €rot* 
tingen,  in  obedience  to  his  own  whim,  and  wee 
returning  to  a  kind  and  indulgent  father,  in  the 
north  of  England.  He  travels  on  foot,  and  finds 
himself  benighted  on  a  wild  and  desolato  common. 
He  makes  for  a  light  which  proceeds  from  an 
humble  cottege,  whose  only  inmates  are  a  ruAan, 
with  his  beautifiil  daughter,  a  girl  of  fifteen.  The 
offer  of  a  guinea  for  a  guide,  and  the  exposure  of 
his  watch  excite  the  cupidity  of  the  villain,  who 
urges  him  to  spend  the  night  there.  He  consents^ 
but  the  daughter  tekes  oocasku  to  warn  htm  as 
she  retires,  that  he  would  be  robbed  and  mur- 
dered. A  scene  ensues,  which  reminds  one  of  m 
similar  incident  in  the  history  of  Ferdinand  Count 
Fathom.    The  doors  are  locked,  the  keys  remo- 
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red,  and  etcapa  seems  impowible.  His  young 
piolsctms,  however,  steals  tbe  key  and  releases 
hin.  He  flies  and  arriTes  on  the  confiiies  of  tbe 
Msreit  towBy  whither  also  the  iair  Alice  had  made 
her  escape  from  her  infuriated  father.  He  takes 
hsr  under  his  |#o(ection,  hires  a  cottage  and  an 
M  imale  doniestic-^mstnicts  his  protege  in  mu- 
sic and  meniUff,  and  procures  for  her  a  teacher 
h  other  branches  of  education.  Her  improvement 
is  most  rapid  in  music,  moralUy,  reHgion,  Some 
BMaUisebpse  and  he  perceires  the  hazard  of  their 
SEtealian.  He  proposes  to  place  her  in  some  re- 
apedable  fionfly.  Distressed  at  the  thought  of 
iiparatkin»slie  feints— she  is  reTived — he  whispers 
Isre— his  principles  give  way,  and  "  she  loses 
CMts  fesTer  in  the  eyes  of  her  sex.''  Such  are 
lbs  first  scenes  in  this  reprehensible  work.  It 
cDnawnces,  with  a  guilty  connexion,  which  the 
antbor  endeavors,  but  in  vain,  to  palliate  and  ex- 
om.  The  ▼ceUbule  itself  is  foul,  thongh  filled 
with  images  seductive  to  youth,  and  designed  for 
their  attiactioA. 

When  first  introduced,  Alice  is  represented  as 
■ost  lamentably  ignorant 

"  Her  covBCeoance  was  beautiful,  nay  even  faultleaa.  In  iu 
mciSk  asd  eUldlike  featarea,  bat  the  ezpreaelon  pained  yon— ft 
vai  99rmemmL  In  repose  it  wg  almoct  the  ezpreeaion  of  an 
UiDi,  bat  vbca  eha  apoke  or  amlied,  or  eTen  moved  a  mnaele, 
the  ejM,  odor,  lips,  kindled  into  a  life  which  proved  that  ihe 
inufkcl  WB8  ailU  there,  though  but  imperfectly  awakened." 

Her  ignorance  would  be  pronounced  to  be  ex- 
sggerated  beyond  belief,  had  we  not  Mr.  Bulwer's 
anurance,  that  the  picture  is  taken  from  the  life. 
Hereitis— 

"Poor  child !  la  what  a  den  of  rice  yon  hare  been  brought 


**  She  doo*t  understand  me.  Hare  you  been  taught  to  read  and 
Rie?*' 

^ahiw!'> 

■*  But  I  aoppoce  yon  hare  been  taught,  at  leaat,  to  aey  your 
accdooa— and  yon  pray  eometimes  ?" 

'*  1  hare  prayed  to  fMher  not  to  beat  me." 

"BaiMiOed?" 

*'  Gerfy  Mir,  mkHk  IhtUi^* 

"  MaZiraven  dnw  back,  shocked  and  appalled.  Premature 
r  aa  he  was,  this  depth  of  ignorance  perplexed  hie 
He  had  read  all  the  disputes  of  schoolmen,  whether 
<«  net  the  aotioa  of  a  Supreme  Being  Is  innate  ;  but  he  had  never 
bc&re  been  broogiht  face  to  face  with  a  living  creature  who  was 
VBCosacSoaa  of  a  Ood.    After  a  pause  he  said— 

**  My  poor  girl,  we  misunderstand  each  other.  Tou  know 
dntthereiaaOod.^ 

"Ho.  air.'* 

**  SU  no  one  arer  tell  you  who  made  the  stars  you  now  sur- 
vey—Che earth  on  which  you  tread .'" 

••Hol^* 

**  lad  hsra  yon  nerer  thought  about  it  yourself?^* 

"Why  shoald  I?  What  has  that  to  do  with  being  cold  and 


Vakisvers  looked  hicreduloiia.    *'  Too  see  that  great  building 
whh  «he  spire  ristn^  in  Uia  starnght  h' 
"  Tea,  air,  sore.^* 
"W^ac  to  It  called  ?>• 
**Wby,achveh.» 
«■  DM  y«a  Mver  go  luce  ft  r>* 

«  What  do  people  do  th«r«  f** 


"  Father  says  one  man  talks  nonsenee,  and  the  other  folks 
listen  to  him." 

"  Your  father  Is— no  matter.  You  know,  at  least,  what  a 
school  is  ?»• 

"  Yee,  Iktme  taiked  toitk  girit  who  go  to  oehool,**  kc. 

Now,  without  controverting  Mr.  Bulwer's  assu- 
rance that  such  answers  were  really  given  by  a 
young  girl,  to  the  interrogations  of  a  magistrate 
upon  her  examination,  I  will  venture  the  conjec- 
ture, that  that  young  girl  bore  no  resemblance  to 
this  intellectual  creature,  whose  quick  perceptions 
and  uncommon  readiness  at  learning,  are  display- 
ed in  the  subsequent  narration.  It  is  inconceiva- 
ble, that  such  a  girl,  with  such  instinctive  virtues, 
and  such  lively  parts,  and  who  had  not  been  alto- 
gether without  an  intercourse  with  girls  who  went 
to  school,  should  have  never  heard  of  the  existence 
of  a  God,  or  imbibed  any  knowledge  of  those  com- 
mon feelings,  in  relation  to  female  virtue,  which 
are  so  universal  as  to  deserve  above  all  others  the 
character  of  being  innate. 

The  object  of  all  this  labored  attempt,  to  exhibit 
this  young  girl  in  a  state  of  profound  ignorance, 
is  to  prepare  the  reader  to  look  u{)on  the  fault  of 
the  pretty  Alice,  as  a  venial  error — and  this  object 
is  all  but  avowed  in  a  succeeding  passage. 

*'  Oh !  how  happy  they  were  now— that  young  pair !  How  the 
days  flew  like  dreams !  No  doubt  we  blame  them,  and  women 
▼ery  properly :  but  men,  at  least,  ctmnot  htame  them  veryjuttly. 
For  all  of  «m  maie  amimaU  hope  eiiher  been  m  kappy  once  m  o%h^ 
lioe$,  ortfithedtoieoo."  ....  "But  Alice  was  gentler  and  purer, 
and  as  far  as  she  knew,  sweet  fool,  better  than  ev«r.  She  had 
inrented  a  new  prayer  for  herself,  and  she  prayed  as  regularly 
and  as  fervently,  as  If  she  were  doing  nothing  amiss.  But  the 
eode  of  futven  i$  ientler  thmn  tftmt  of  earth  and  daet  not  deeltarB 
that  ignoranoe  earcttsetA  not  the  crime.  If  a  Jury  of  cherubhn  had 
tried  JUice*»  offence,  they  letndd  kardly  have  allowed  the  heart  to 
bear  witneoa  against  the  $oul  /** 

Again: 

'<  Maltrarers  smiled  and  stroked  tliose  beautiful  ringlets,  and 
hissed  that  smooch  innoeem  forehead,  and  Alice  nestled  herself 
in  his  breast." 

It  is  realty  making  heavy  draughts  upon  our 
credulity,  to  tell  us  of  the  unconsciousness  of 
fault  of  the  lovely  Alice,  so  intelligent,  so  impro- 
ved and  so  improving,  when  "  she  blushes  and 
trembles"  at  the  sight  of  her  lover,  when  they 
next  meet,  and  is  daily  imbibing  from  him  lessons 
of  morality  and  religion,  which  he  as  devoutly 
instils ! 

In  this  illicit  intercourse,  this  state  of  open  con- 
cubinage, Maltravers  lived  for  some  months,  when 
from  the  columns  of  a  newspaper  he  learns  the 
illness  of  his  father.  He  hastens  to  his  bedside 
(only  ttiirty  miles  distant),  and  finds  him  dying. 
After  his  interment  he  returns  to  the  cottage. 
Alice,  in  the  meantime,  has  been  found  and  car- 
ried off  by  her  father.  Frantic  at  his  loss,  he  drives 
to  a  magistrate's,  takes  every  necessary  step  for 
her  recovery,  but  in  vain.  He  sinks  into  melan^ 
choly,  becomes yonaticaZ,  but  is  soon  cured  of  thai 
by  a  young  man  of  base  heart,  but  of  a  powerful 
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and  acute  mind.  With  him  he  makes  a  tour  to 
the  continent— and  here  we  have  a  gap  in  the 
narrative,  afler  the  manner  of  Vivian  Gray.  We 
next  meet  with  our  hero  four  years  afterwardi  at  a 
brilliant  ball  in  Naples,  at  the  Palazzo  of  the 
Austrian  Embassy.  Madame  Valerie  de  Saint 
Vantadour  was  the  reigning  beauty  of  the  hour. 
She  incontinently  falls  in  love  with  him — ^yet  she 
was  ''a  lady  who  belonged  to  a  race,  in  which 
women  are  chaste  and  men  are  brave.''  The 
passion  of  the  lady  flatters  his  ambition,  and  with- 
out loving,  '*  he  is  resolved  to  establish  his  power 
over  her,"  mai^grs  her  insignificant  husband, 
whose  rights  are  not  deemed  worthy  of  the  least 
consideration.  At  a  favorable  moment  he  avows 
his  passion.  Madame  de  Saint  Vantadour  con- 
fesses her  love,  but  '^throws  herself  upon  his 
generosity,  beseeching  him  to  assist  her  own  sense 
of  rigfU,  to  think  well  of  her  and  to  leave  her." 
He  drops  upon  his  knee,  declares  his  admiration 
of  her  virtue,  and  alter  a  violent  struggle  with  his 
feelings  he  rushes  from  the  apartment  And  this  is 
virtue  III  A  man  of  ^ve  and  twenty  makes  love 
to  a  married  woman,  who  fervently  avows  her 
tenderness,  utters  a  spirited  declamation  in  behalf 
of  virtue,  declares  it  to  be  "  A«r  lover,  her  pride, 
her  comfort,  her  life  of  life,"  attempts  a  defence  of 
her  strange  deviation  from  her  avowed  principles, 
and  throws  herself  upon  his  generosity  to  aid  her, 
in  resisting  the  promptings  of  her  frailty.  And  yet 
we  are  told*  that  "  Mai tra vers  woke  to  a  juster 
and  higher  appreciation  of  human  nature,  and  of 
woman's  nature  in  especial.  He  had  found  ho- 
nesty, truth  and  tnrtue,  where  he  might  least  have 
expected,"  &c.  Verily,  this  is  most  unparalleled 
virtue!  It  is  of  a  piece  with  that  of  Macbeth, 
**  who  would  not  play  false,  and  yet  would  gladly 
win,"  wIm)  let  "  I  dare  not,  wait  upon  I  would, 
like  the  poor  cat  in  the  adage."  It  is  utterly  at 
variance  with  the  sublime  morality  of  that  religion 
which  teaches  that  sin  is  in  the  heart,  and  declares 
in  the  thunders  of  the  law, ''the  soui.  that  sin- 
neth,  it  shall  surely  die." 

But  what  is  the  moral  of  this  part  of  the  adven- 
tures of  Mahravers  ?  Is  it,  that  elevated  princi^ 
pies,  high  breeding,  cultivated  intellect — the  sacred 
pledge  of  conjugal  fideltj  are  all  insufficient  to 
sustain  even  the  noblest  lady  against  the  frailties 
of  the  human  heart  .^  If  Valerie  de  Saint  Vantadour, 
prodigally  gifted,  imbued  with  the  noblest  senti^ 
ments,  and  raised  above  the  rest  of  her  sex  in  a 
corrupt  society,  by  a  virtue  hitherto  without  ble- 
mish, could  receive  the  addresses  of  a  lover  with- 
out disdain^  how  shall  we  censure  those,  who,  with 
so  much  more  reason,  may  plead  their  weakness 
as  an  excuse  for  their  aberrations  ? 

Such  are  my  objections  to  this  licentious  no- 
vel.   J  sh»U  always  take  pleasure  in  doing  jus- 


tice  to  Mr.  Bulwer's  merits.  But  I  do  proteit 
against  seduetkm  and  crim.  con.  as  the  materiel  of 
works  designed  for  the  hands  of  modest  women. 
It  is,  as  I  have  said,  in  wretched  taste — a  taste 
that  I  am  truly  sorry  to  see  imitated  on  this  side 
of  the  Atlantk).  The  gross  scenes  in  the  "  Valley 
of  the  Shenandoah,"  and  "  (xeorge  Baloombe," 
could  never  have  found  their  way  into  those  pro- 
duct k>ns,  but  for  the  proneness  of  our  writers  to 
make  the  British  novelists  their  model.  Let  tiiem 
remember,  however,  that  what  might  suit  the  Bri- 
tish public,  and  ancient  times,  is  unfit  for  the  lees 
corrupted  taste  of  our  unpolished  land  in  this  our 
day.  It  is  the  disregard  of  decency  in  the  dramn, 
even  more  than  the  thunders  of  the  pulpit,  that 
has  driven  many  modest  females  from  the  theatre : 
anti  the  same  just  sense  of  what  becomes  the  sex 
has  long  since  banished  from  their  libraries,  such 
works  as  Tom  Jones,  and  Roderick  Random,  and 
the  Sorrows  of  Werter;  and  such  dramas  as  Far* 
quar's,  and  Congreve's,  and  Otway'a :  the  coarae 
and  vulgar  scenes  of  which  are  not  even  redeemed 
by  their  wit,  their  interest,  or  their  tenderness. 
If,  in  many  things,  our  world  is  getting  worse,  it 
is  some  consolation  to  us  to  know,  that  the  female 
part  of  it,  at  least,  nauseate  vulgarity,  and  shrink 
sensitively  from  ribaldry  and  double  entendre. 

The  unpleasant  portion  of  my  task  is  accom- 
plished. I  rejoice  at  it,  for  I  really  admire  Mr. 
Bulwer's  genius,  and  take  more  pleasure  in  prais- 
ing than  in  blaming  him.  Happily,  there  is  ample 
room  for  commendation  in  all  his  works.  The 
residue  of  these  volumes  is  filled  with  profound 
reflections,  and  if  the  incidents  are  not  altogether 
unexceptionable,  they  are  not  liable  to  the  great 
objections  which  have  been  made  to  the  early 
scenes  in  the  history  of  Maltravers.  As  the 
reader  is  by  this  time,  I  fear,  wearied  with  mj 
6|)eculation8, 1  shall  devote  a  large  |x)rtion  of  the 
space  which  remains  to  me,  to  extracts  from  the 
work. 

Our  author  ha^  several  remarks  on  the  female 
sex,  and  the  advantages  of  their  society,  in  which 
I  heartily  concur. 

**  To  ray  nothing  of  the  unusual  grace  and  delicacy  of  Alice^s 
form  and  featurea,  there  is  nearlj  always  something  of  Natun'a 
own  gentility  In  very  young  women  (ejcept,  indeed,  when  ihty 
get  together  and  fkll  a  giggling) ;  it  shames  us  men  to  see  how 
much  sooner  (hey  are  polished  into  convenUonal  shape  than  our 
rough,  masculine  angels.  A  vulgar  hoy  requires,  Heaven  knows 
what  assiduity,  to  move  three  steps— I  do  noi  say  like  a  gentle* 
man,  hut  like  a  hody  that  has  a  soul  in  it ;  but  give  the  least  ad- 
vantage of  society  or  tuitk>n  to  a  peasant  girl,  and  a  hundred  to 
one  but  she  will  glide  intoreAneaient  before  the  hoy  can  mak^  a 
bow  without  upsetting  the  uble.  There  Is  sentiment  in  all  wo- 
men, and  sentiment  gives  delicacy  to  thought  and  tact  to  nianoer. 
But  aenrlment  wUh  men  is  generally  acquired,  an  offspring  of 
(he  Intellectual  quality,  n^  as  with  the  other  seat,  of  the  morai.''* 
♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

"  What  a  new  step  In  the  philosophy  of  life  does  a  younip  man 
of  genius  make  when  he  first  compares  bis  xh««ries  and  ezpe. 
rience  with  the  Intellect  of  a  clever  woman  of  the  world !  PmT'. 
haps  it  does  not  elevate  him,  but  how  it  enlightens  and  reflnoo  ! 
What  numberless  minute  yet  Imporunt  myf>terie«  In  human  clia. 
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ncHT  nd  praoteal  wMom  6om  Im  drink  ujieonscloual j  from 
Ike  wpukllDgperwfJIgge  ofvuch  a  companion !  Onr  edacaUon  k 
teidly  avw  eompleia  witboot  h.*> 

Mr.  Bulwer  g^ives    ut  his  notion  of  proper 
mfttcfaes  ia  the  following  sentences : 

*'?Mple,  10  1170  happilj  wUh  each  other,  most /I  i  ■»  aa  it 
vcfo— dM  proud  be  mated  with  the  meek,  the  irritable  with  the 
fcaiia»axid  to  forth.  We  talk  of  congenial  mlods,  but  married 
I  muat  not  too  closely  resemble  each  other.*' 


1  cuinot  agree  with  the  following : 

"  P^hsps  k  would  be  belter  if  we  could  get  rid  of  loye  alto* 
fKhsr.  Lllli  woald  go  on  smoother  and  happier  without  iL 
filndihip  Is  the  win*  of  aziataflce,  but  Ioto  Is  the  dram-drlnk- 

tar- 

^  ^  *  *  * 

*'Lad7Floirenee>— bo— I  have  friends,  it  Is  true,  and  Clere- 
Isul  is  of  the  nearest :  but  the  lift  within  Ulh— the  second  self, 
in  whom  ire  Teec  the  right  and  mastery  orer  our  own  being- •! 
kaow  h  Dou  But  is  it,"  be  added,  after  a  pause,  **  a  rare  pri' 
viDOB.*  Farhaps  it  Is  a  happy  one.  I  haTe  learned  to  lean  on 
17  ova  eoo],  and  not  look  elsewhere  for  the  reeds  that  a  wind 
OB  break.** 

Yet,  there  is  some  truth  in  these  reflections  ; 

■^Psrheps.**  she  said,  after  a  short  pause, «  we  pass  our  lives 
r  wUhoo:  love  than  with  it.  And  in  our  modern  social 
fc,'*  she  cominatsd,  thoughtfully,  and  with  great  truth, 
I  it  b  acarcel  J  the  conclusion  10  which  a  woman  often  ar- 
EiTCB,  '*  I  think  we  havo  pampered  lore  to  too  great  a  preponde- 
laaee  orer  the  other  ezcitemenu  of  lifb.  As  children,  we  are 
ttaghft  to  dream  of  it ;  in  youth,  oar  iMoks,  our  conrersatlons, 
•ar  plays  are  filled  with  iL  We  are  trained  to  consider  It  the 
i  ef  life ;  and  yet,  the  moment  we  come  to  actual  expe> 
^  iha  moment  we  indulge  this  inculcated  and  stimulated 
oaftag,  nine  limes  out  of  ten  we  find  ourselves  wretched  and 
aadeac.  Ah,  believe  me,  Mr.  Mahrsvers,  this  is  not  a  world  in 
wkkh  we  should  preach  up,  too  far,  the  philosophy  of  love  !'< 

The  difference  between  the  influences  of  devo- 
ted lore,  end  of  youthful  fancy^  is  forcibly  stated : 

*<Tbe  new  inflaeocaa  that  he  had  created  had  chased  away 
hsriBege.  Sncblallle.  Long  absences  extinguish  all  the  falee 
9ihi%  ikeagh  doc  the  true  ones.  The  lamps  are  dead  in  the 
laafueiprooB  of  yeaterdey  i  but  a  thousand  years  hence,  and 
the  Store  we  hMk  on  lo-nighl  will  bum  as  brightly.  Maltravors 
was  as  iDQcsr  in  tove  wkh  Valerie.  But  Valerie—ah,  perhapa 
Asrthad  base  me  love  .'** 

e  ♦  e  *  e 

"  8ka  had  eaee  mora  seen  the  lover  of  her  youth,  and  thence- 
fBrth  an  wee  afgh t  and  darkness  to  hor.  What  matter  what  be- 
cams  of  her?  One  moment,  what  an  effect  it  produces  upon 
yean!  Ome  eiseisel /  Virtue,  crime,  glory,  shame,  wo,  rap- 
lera,  lesi  vpeo  momeoie !  Death  itself  is  but  a  moment,  yet  eiar- 
Bky  li  ks  eiKcesaor  !'* 

How  just  the  eense  of  self-respect  attributed  in 
the  following  passage  to  Maltravers,  and  how  ad- 
mirably bit  off  is  the  paltry  vanity  of  Caesarini  at 
a  single  atioke.    Ah !  I  have  seen  such  Cassarinis. 

"  He  had  a  Qvixocle  idea  of  the  dignHy  of  talent,  and  though 
hisMeir  of  a  musieal  science  and  a  melody  of  voice  that  would 
have  thrown  the  room  into  ecstasies,  he  would  aa  soon  have 
iHuod  joggkK  or  tumbler  ibr  polhe  amusement,  as  contended 
far  Ilka  baavoe  ef  a  drawlog-rooew  It  was  because  he  was  one 
•f the  preodest  men  in  the  world  that  Maltravers  was  one  of  the 
Isast  es^  Be  did  not  care  a  rush  for  applause  ia  small  tUngs . 
bK  Casarioi  »mM  Aeve  sMnaumed  Ike  ukoU  wtrli (a uehUn 
pisy  sIpwsA^puH  (^  Ae  Ihmtght  he  piag^  U  totU.'* 

Ur«  finlwer's  remarks  u|Xin  literature  and  iite* 


rary  men,  are  always  interesting.    /H  sua  arte  en- 
dendwn  eat.    Let  us  bear  biro. 

*'  People  ulk  about  thinking ;  but,  ft)r  my  part,  T  never  think, 
except  when  I  sit  down  to  write.**  1  believe  this  is  not  a  very 
common  case,  for  people  who  don't  write  think  as  well  as  people 
who  do ;  but  connected,  severe,  well  developed  thought,  In  con- 
tradistinction to  vague  meditation,  must  be  ccmnected  with  some 
tangible  plan  or  object  $  and  therefore  we  must  be  either  writing 
men  or  aciiag  men,  if  we  desire  to  tost  the  logic  and  unfold  the 
symmetrical  and  fused  colors  of  our  reasonhig  faculty.** 
%  e  >*  *  e 

"  With  some,  to  write  Is  not  a  vague  desire,  but  an  impe- 
rious destiny.  The  fire  is  kindled,  and  must  break  forth }  the 
wings  aie  fledged,  and  the  birds  must  leave  their  nest.  The 
communication  of  thought  to  man  is  implanted  as  an  instinct  in 
those  breasts  to  which  Ood  has  intrusted  the  solemn  agencies  ef 
genius.** 

*  i¥  *  *  *  * 

"  Maltravers  was  not  much  gnawed  by  the  desire  of  fame- 
perhaps  few  men  of  real  genius  are,  until  artificially  worked  up 
to  it.  There  is  in  a  sound  and  correct  Intellect,  with  all  ita  gifts 
fairly  balanced,  a  calm  consciousness  of  power,  a  certainty  that, 
when  its  strength  is  fairly  put  out,  it  most  be  to  realise  the  uaual 
result  of  strength.  Men  of  second-rate  genius,  on  the  contrary, 
are  fretful  and  nervous,  fidgeting  after  a  celebrity  which  they  do 
not  estimate  by  their  own  talents,  but  by  the  talente  of  some  one 
else.  They  see  a  tower,  but  are  occupied  only  with  measuring 
iu  shadow,  and  think  thefarown  height  (which  they  never  cal- 
culate) is  to  cast  as  broad  a  one  over  the  earth.  It  is  the  shen 
man  who  is  always  tlirowing  up  his  chin,  and  ia  as  erect  as  a 
dart.  The  tail  man  stoops,  apd  the  strong  man  is  not  always 
using  the  dumb-bells.** 

e  e  e  e  e  e 

*'  A  man  ought  not  to  attempt  any  of  tlM  highest  walks  of 
mind  and  art  as  the  mere  provision  of  daily  bread  $  not  litera- 
ture alone,  but  everything  else  of  the  same  degree.  Be  ought 
not  to  be  a  stateeman,  or  an  orator,  or  a  phiiosopbsr  as  a  thing 
of  pence  and  shillings :  and  usually,  all  man,  save  the  poor  poet, 
feel  this  truth  Insensibly.** 

e  *  *  *  e  t 

"  No  mere  drudgery  of  business,  late  hours  and  dull  speeches, 
can  produce  the  dread  ezliaustloB  which  follows  the  effons  ef 
the  soul  te  mount  into  tho  Idghar  ahr  of  severe  thought  or  latansa 
imagination.** 

e  e  ♦  e  e  A 

**  The  poor  author !  how  fbw  persons  understand,  and  Ibrbear 
with,  and  pky  htm !  He  sells  his  health  and  youth  te  a  rnggad 
taskmaster.  And,  oh  blind  and  selilsh  world,  you  expsct  bla 
to  be  as  free  of  manner,  and  as  pleasant  of  cheer,  and  as  eqval 
of  mood,  as  if  he  were  passing  the  most  sgreeal>le  and  healthftil 
existence  thst  pleasure  could  eiford  to  smooth  the  wrinkles  of 
the  mind,,  or  medicine  bivent  to  regulate  the  nerves  of  the 
body  !»» 

Speaking  of  the  pleasures  of  intellectual  ambi- 
tion^ Maltra?ers  is  made  to  say : 

**  It  is  not  the  emWfion  that  pleases,**  replied  Maliravera  |  **  it 
is  the  following  a  path  congenial  to  our  testes,  and  viade  dear  to 
aa  in  a  short  time  by  habit.  Tho  momente  In  wMch  we  look  be* 
yond  our  work,  and  fancy  ourselvee  seated  iMnaaih  the  everlasi* 
ing  laurel,  are  ftw.  It  is  the  work  itself,  whether  of  setioB  or 
literature,  that  InteresM  and  exchee  oa.  And  at  length  the  dry- 
ness of  toll  tekss  the  fhmlltar  sweeiitess  of  custom.  Bet  in  in- 
telleetoal  labor  there  le  another  oharm ;  we  become  more  Intl- 
mate  with  onr  own  nature.  The  heart  and  the  soul  grow  ftriends, 
aa  it  were,  and  the  affectiona  and  aeplrationa  unite.  Thee  we 
are  never  without  aociety,  we  are  never  alone )  all  that  we  have 
read,  learned,  and  discovered  la  company  10  us.** 

Yet,  afterwards,  we  find — 

«<  He  was  digusted  whh  the  littleness  of  the  agents  and  sprlofss 
of  political  life ;  he  had  formed  a  weary  contempt  of  the  barren* 
ness  of  literary  reputation.  At  thirty  years  of  sge  he  had  na* 
caasarlly  ondlved  the  sanguine  elasticity  of  early  youth,  and  be 
had  already  broken  up  marty  of  those  letcr  toys  in  buAness  and 
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ambition  which  afford  tha  rattle  and  the  hobby-horBe  to  our  ma- 
turer  manhood.  Always  aaking  for  someihing  too  refinad  and 
too  exalted  for  human  life,  erery  new  proof  of  unwortbineee  in 
men  and  thinga,  saddened  or  roToIted  a  mind  still  too  fastidioua 
fbr  that  quiet  contentment  with  the  world  as  It  is,  which  we  must 
an  learn  before  we  can  make  our  philosophy  practical,  and  our 
fenias  as  fertile  of  the  harrest  as  it  may  be  prodigal  of  the  blos- 
som. Haughiyi  solitary,  and  unsocial,  the  ordinary  reaourcea 
of  mortified  and  disappointed  men  were  not  for  Ernest  Maltra- 
^ers.  Rigidly  secluded  In  his  country  retirement,  he  consumed 
the  days  in  moody  wanderings ;  and  In  the  e?enings  he  turned  to 
books  with  a  spirit  disdainful  and  fttlgued.  So  much  had  he 
afavady  learned,  that  books  taught  him  little  that  he  did  not  al- 
ready know.  And  the  biographers  of  authors,  those  ghost-like 
beings  who  seem  to  hare  had  no  life  but  In  the  shadow  of  their 
own  haunting  and  Imperishable  thoughts,  dimmed  the  inspire- 
ration  he  might  hare  caught  from  their  pages.  Those  slaves  of 
the  lamp,  those  silkworms  of  the  closet,  how  little  had  they  en- 
Joyed,  how  little  had  they  lived !  Condemned  to  a  mysterious 
Ace  by  the  wholesale  destinies  of  the  world,  they  seemed  bom 
but  to  toil  and  to  spin  thoughts  for  the  common  herd ;  and,  their 
task  performed  In  drudgery  and  in  darkness,  to  die  when  no  fur- 
ther service  could  be  wrung  IVom  their  exhaustion.  Names  had 
(hey  been  In  life,  and  as  names  they  lived  forever,  in  life  as  tai 
duak,  airy  and  unsubstantial  phantoms." 

The  moralizing  of  our  author  is  often  filled  with 
aad  reflectiona.    Take  the  following : 

**  When  we  have  commenced  a  career,  what  stop  Is  there  till 
the  grave?  Where  is  the  definite  barrier  of  that  ambMon,  which, 
like  theeasiem  bird,  eeeme  ever  oo  the  wing,  and  never  rests 
upon  the  eanh  ?  Our  names  are  not  settled  till  our  death ;  the 
ghosts  of  what  we  have  done  are  made  our  haunting  monfcors— 
our  acourging  aveMgera~if  ever  wa  ceaae  to  do,  or  fall  short  of 
the  younger  past.  Repose  is  oblivion ;  to  pause  la  to  unravel  all 
the  weh  thai  we  have  woven— until  the  tomb  doses  over  lu,  and 
men,  Just  when  it  Is  too  late,  strike  the  fair  balance  between  our- 
selves and  oar  rivals ;  and  we  are  measured,  not  by  the  least, 
but  by  the  greatest  triumpha  we  have  achieved.  Oh,  what  a 
crushing  sense  of  impotence  comes  over  us  when  we  feel  our 
flrame  cannot  support  our  mind— when  the  band  can  no  longer 
execote  what  the  soul,  actively  aa  ever,  conceives  and  deelres ! 
The  qolcle  IITe  tied  to  the  dead  form— the  Ideaa  fresh  as  immor- 
tality, gushing  forth  rich  and  golden,  and  the  broken  nerves, 
and  the  aching  frame,  and  the  weary  eyes !  The  spirit  athirst  for 
liberty  and  heaven— «od  the  damning,  choking  conecloosness 
that  we  are  walled  up  aad  prisoned  in  a  dungeon  that  must  be 
our  burial-place !  Talk  notof  freedom— there  is  no  such  thing  as 
fireedom  to  a  man  whose  fodjy  ^  Oe/stf,  iflAese  ^flrmtltto  sre  the 
raekt  of  ki$  gmlm$  I** 

His  scorn  of  the  momentary  public  is  strongly 
expressed : 

**  every  day  he  grew  more  attached  to  that  only  true  philoso- 
phy which  makes  a  lAan,  as  far  as  the  world  will  permit,  a 
world  to  himself;  and  from  the  height  of  a  tranquil  and  serene 
self-esteem,  he  felt  the  sun  shine  above  him  when  nuilignant 
cboda  epread  sullen  and  ungenial  below.  He  did  not  despiss 
or  wilftflly  shock  opinion,  neither  did  he  fawn  upon  and  flatter 
It.  Where  he  thought  the  world  should  be  humored,  he  hu- 
mored—where  contemned,  he  contemned  it.  There  azu  many 
cases  in  which  aa  honest,  well-educated,  high-hearted  individual 
la  a  much  better  Judge  thaa  the  multitude  of  what  is  riglu  and 
what  Is  wrong ;  and  in  thsss  matters  he  Is  not  worth  three  straws 
if  he  lets  the  mukitude  bully  or  coax  him  out  of  hie  Judgment 
The  public,  If  you  Indulge  it,  is  a  most  damnable  goasip,  thrusts 
Ing  ks  noae  Into  people's  ooneems  where  it  has  no  right  to  make 
or  meddle  •,  and  la  thoee  thinga  where  the  public  is  impertinent, 
Maltravers  scorned  and  resisted  its  Interference  as  haughtily  as 
he  would  the  interference  of  any  insolent  member  of  the  Insolent 
whole.  It  was  this  mixture  of  deep  love  and  profound  respect 
for  the  eternal ^eopZe,  and  of  calm,  pasaionlees  disdain  for  that 
capricious  charlatan,  the  momentary  jmiA/ic,  which  made  Ernest 
Maltravers  an  original  and  solitary  thinker }  and  an  actor,  in 
laality  modest  and  benevolent,  In  appearance  arrogant  and  un- 
•odaL     *  Pauperiami  io  contradistinction  to  poverty,'  he  was 


woat  to  say,  *  is  the  dependance  upon  other  people  fat  wr\0tmntm, 
not  on  .our  own  exertions  |  there  Is  a  moral  pauperism  in  tlae 
man  who  is  dependant  on  othera  for  that  support  of  moral  Ufe— • 
eelf.respect.* " 

*  «  «  « 

**  The  world— are  you,  loo,  its  slave  ?  Do  you  not  despiae  Hm 
hollow  cant— its  methodical  hypocrisy  ?« * 

***Heartily,*aald  Ernest  Maltravers,  almost  with  fierceness;  <no 
man  ever  ecorned  more  its  false  gods  and  Its  miserable  creeds-^lta 
war  upon  the  weak— ka  fawning  upon  the  great— its  tngratltud« 
to  benefactors— Its  sordki  league  with  mediocrity  against  excel- 
lence. Yes,  In  propoction  aa  I  love  mankind,  I  despise  and  da> 
teet  that  worse  thaa  Tenetiaa  oligarchy  which  mankbid  set  over 
them  and  call  *  thetoarid,^  ** 

The  following  remarks  prompt  to  respect  for 
sound  sense,  and  a  life  of  philanthrophy  and  rir- 
tue: 

"  *  Good  sense,'  said  he  one  day  to  Maltravers,  as  they 
were  walking  to  and  O-o  at  De  Montaigne'a  villa,  by  the  mar^ 
of  the  lake, '  Is  not  a  merely  intellectual  auribute ;  It  is  rather 
thereeult  of  a  just  equilibrium  of  all  our  fhculties,  spiritual  and 
moral.  The  diahonest,  or  the  toya  of  their  own  pesslons,  may 
have  genius ;  but  they  rarely,  If  ever,  have  good  sense  in  the 
conduct  of  life.  They  may  often  win  large  prizes,  but  fc  is  by  a 
game  of  chance,  not  skill.  Bat  the  man  whom  I  perceive  walk- 
ing an  honorable  and  upright  career— just  to  others,  and  also  to 
himself  (for  we  owe  Justice  to  ourselves— to  the  care  of  our  for^ 
tunes,  our  character— to  the  management  of  our  passions)  is  a 
more  dignified  representative  of  his  Maker  than  the  mere  child 
of  genius.  Of  such  a  man,  we  say  he  has  good  oenne  ;  yes,  but 
he  has  also  Integrity,  eelf-reepect,  and  eelf-denlal.  A  thousand 
trials  which  his  sense  braves  and  conquers  are  tempiatkms  also 
M  his  probity— hb  temper— in  a  word,  to  all  the  many  sides  of 
his  complicated  nature.  Now,  I  do  not  think  he  will  have  this 
goo^tetue  any  more  than  a  drunkard  will  have  etrong  nerves, 
unless  he  be  in  the  constant  habit  of  keeping  his  mind  clear 
from  the  intoxication  of  envy,  vanity,  and  the  various  emotions 
that  dope  and  mislead  us.  Good  sense  is  not,  therelbre,  an  ab- 
stract quality  or  a  solitary  talent ;  but  it  is  the  natural  result  of 
the  habit  of  thinking  Justly,  and  therefore  seeing  clearly,  and  la 
as  different  from  the  sagacity  that  belongs  to  a  diplomatist  or  at- 
torney, aa  the  phlloeophy  of  Socrates  differed  from  the  rhetoric 
of  Oorgias.'  " 

e  «  *  * 

"*Beeides,>  added  De  Montaigne,  with  almost  a  rellgioas 
solemnity  in  his  voice,  <  there  ie  a  conscience  of  the  head  aa  wall 
as  of  the  heart,  and  in  old  age  we  feel  as  much  remorse,  If  wa 
have  wasted  our  natural  talents,  as  If  we  have  perverted  <mr 
natural  virtuee.  The  profound  and  exultant  eatlsfhctlon  with 
which  a  man  who  feels  that  ho  has  not  Hved  In  vatai— that  ha 
has  entailed  on  the  world  an  heirloom  of  instruction  or  delight — 
looks  back  upon  departed  struggles.  Is  one  of  the  happiest  emo- 
tions of  which  the  consdence  can  be  capable.  What,  indeed, 
are  the  petty  fkulu  we  commit  as  individuals,  affocting  but  a 
narrow  circle,  ceasing  with  our  own  life,  to  the  incalculable  aad 
everlasting  good  we  may  prodoee,  as  public  men,  by  one  book  or 
by  one  law.  Depend  upon  it,  that  the  Almighty,  who  sums  up 
all  the  good  and  all  the  evil  done  by  hie  creatures  in  a  Just  ba- 
lance, will  not  judge  the  august  beBolhctoni  of  the  world  with 
the  same  severity  as  those  drones  of  society  who  have  no  greai 
services  to  show  in  the  internal  lager  as  a  aet-off  to  the  indul- 
gence of  their  small  vices.  These  things  rightly  considered, 
Maltravera,  yoa  wilt  have  avery  Inducement  ihatoaa  tempt  & 
lofty  mind  and  a  pure  ambition  to  awaken  from  the  voluptnoua 
indolence  of  the  literary  Sybarhe,"  lie 

Take  the  contrast — 

**  His  fortune  was  now  gone— gone  in  supplying  the  poorest 
food  to  a  craving  and  ImbecDe  vanity ;  gone,  that  its  owner 
might  seem  what  nature  never  meant  him  for-  the  elegant  Lo<* 
(hario— the  graceful  man  of  pleasure— the  troubadour  of  modem 
life !  gone  in  horses,  and  jewels,  and  fine  clothes,  and  gaming-, 
and  printing  unsaleable  poems  on  gilt-edged  vellum;  gone  that 
he  might  be,  not  a  greater,  hut  a  more  faahionaUa  man  than 
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ft  th«  eoaaott  detUi^  of  tlioM  poor 
<k—  to  boadolw  —doatooao.   IVonMi- 
tkaj  IM  poott  or  dondSM,  woahliy  porrtew  or  Brio- 
«n  oqmliy  pvoTO  dM  adage,  that  tho  wnnf  paths 
wkb  Uia  wrecks  oTpeaeo,  fortune,  hsp- 
!»• 


Ill  tbe  Ibllowiii^  passage^  we  hare  some  refer- 
«Boe  to  politica.  Maltraven,  we  must  remember, 
k  higfamiiidad  and  dietntereated ;  *'  of  upright  in- 
Intioiift,  impurchaaeable  honor,  and  correct  and 
well  conafcrad  riewa.*'  In  a  rapid  aketch  of  the 
efaarader  of  tlie  Roman  republic,  be  givea  us  some 
sfroegf jr  marked  opinions  on  the  subject  of  Go- 
Temment. 

"  <lD  tlM  iMt  dftja  of  their  rspoblic,  a  coup^mU  of  their  so- 
tUtea  mifhf  eovreyio  aa  a  seneral  nocioii  of  oor  owiu  Their 
^y«e■^  liko  oass,  a  raat  artatoeracy  rather  than  a  monarchy ; 
M  aitaecracy,  beared  and  agitated,  bat  kept  ambitloae  and  in- 
kUcaaal  by  the  great  democratic  ocean  which  roared  below 
and  aiwiDd  Ic  An  iinmenae  distinction  between  rich  and  poor— 
aaobBfey  soBpciioua,  wealthy,  enlthratad,  yet  scarcely  elegant 
«r  rsfinedj  a  paople  with  inigkiy  aspiratioos  for  more  perfect 
Aeny,  hot  al  ways  liable,  in  a  crisis,  to  be  infinenced  and  sub- 
iasd  trj  a  deep-rooted  and  antique  Teneration  for  the  rery  aris- 
aoacy  against  which  they  struggled ;  a  ready  opening  through 
in  tke  walls  of  costom  and  privilege  for  erery  description  of 
aim  Bad  aabUoB  ;  bat  so  deep  and  nnlTersal  a  respect  for 
wakh,  that  the  floaat  spirit  grew  avaricious,  griping  and  cor- 
1^  almost  ancanacJoosly;  and  the  man  who  rose  from  the 
peopli  did  not  acraple  to  enrich  himself  out  of  the  abuses  he 
ifatted  to  lament ;  and  the  man  who  would  have  died  for  his 
fcenld  not  help  thrusting  his  hands  Into  her  pockets. 
bborn  aad  thonghtlVil  patriot,  with  hla  heart  of 
jna,  had,  yoo  remember,  an  itching  palm.  Yet,  what  a  blow 
»  lU  the  hopes  aad  dreams  of  a  world  was  the  overthrow  of 
tkc  free  party  after  the  death  of  Cssar  t  What  generations  of 
frwaea  feD  at  PbHippI !  In  England,  perhaps,  we  may  nhi* 
Mieiy  have  die  aame  songgle;  In  France,  too  (perhaps  a 
Ivgn  Hage,  with  &r  more  inflammable  actors),  we  already 
fmdve  Ibe  saoaa  war  of  elements  whkh  shook  Rome  to  her 
tmn,  which  finally  replaced  the  generous  Julius  with  the 
hrpoottical  Ao^stus,  which  destroyed  the  colossal  patricians 
lianke  way  for  the  Ottering  dwarfs  of  a  court,  and  cheated  a 
pasple  «■  ef  the  f  abotaace  with  the  shadow  of  liberty.  How 
kaay  end  ia  the  modem  world,  who  shall  say !  But  while  a 
mdoa  has  already  a  fair  degree  of  constitutional  freedom,  I  be- 
ie«e  no  swvggle  eo  perilous  and  awful  as  that  between  the  aris- 
BKiadc  and  the  democratic  principle.  A  people  against  a  des- 
yst  tfcstcnutsei  reqairee  no  ptophet ;  bat  the  change  from  an 
ailstocradc  lo  a  democratic  commonwealth,  is  indeed  the  wide, 
i  prospect  upon  which  rest  shadows,  clouds,  and 
If  it  fail,  for  centuries  is  the  dial-hand  of  time  pot 
heck:ifksaoeesd > 

"Ifalvavera  paoeed. 

<"ABd  if  it  eoeeeed  t*  said  Valerie. 

** '  Why,  tbea,  man  will  have  cokmised  Utopia  l>  exclaimed 
MalGravers,  with  sparkUag  eyes. 

■"Botac  least,  fai  modem  Europe,*  he  continned,  *  there  will 
bs  fair  room  for  the  experiment.  For  we  have  not  that  curse  of 
ihsery  srUeh,  more  than  all  else,  vitiated  every  system  of  the 
larJMMs,  and  kept  the  rich  and  the  poor  alternately  at  war ; 
sad  we  hava  a  iiiuas,  whidi  Is  not  only  the  aafotyTalve  of  the 
jBBsisas  of  eveu  party,  bat  the  great  aote-boefc  of  the  experl- 
wests  of  every  boor— the  homely,  the  invaluable  leger  of  looses 
lad  of  gaioa  No ;  the  people  who  keep  that  tablet  well,  never 
tanbebankmpi.*'* 

Of  the  ftyle  of  Mr.  Bulwcr,  it  may  be  pre- 
Munptnoos  in  me  lo  say  anything.  His  admirers 
night  he  dlspoaed  to  cry  out — 

A  fakoo  towering  in  his  pride  of  flight. 

Was  by  a  mousing  owl  hawked  at  and  killed ; 


or  rather, "  hawked  at"  without  a  feather  being 
ruffled.  The  public,  indeed,  mutt  long  since  ha?e 
passed  judgment  upon  his  merits  in  this  as  in 
other  regards;  yet  I  will  hazard  the  remark,  that 
his  deservedly  high  reputation  is  sustained  by  the 
depth  and  vigor  of  his  thinking,  rather  than  by 
the  beauty  of  his  style.  It  cannot  be  said  of  his 
works— 

Materiem  superabat  opus. 

The  finish  of  the  workmanship  bears  no  sort  of 
comparison  with  the  rich  materials  on  which  it  has 
been  bestowed.  His  thoughts  are  bullion.  His 
style  is  clumsy  and  ungraceful.  His  language  is 
sometimes  careless  and  awkward ;  as  in  the  follow- 
ing instance :  "  there  is  nearly  always  something 
of  gentility,"  Ike.  Sometimes  it  is  not  English, 
as  in  these  words— '*  noticeoftfe,"  **  uniranslata' 
hk/'  "txtiMant,"  "  sobirize."  Often  it  is  de- 
formed by  forced  conceits,  and  overstrained  and 
mixed  metaphors.  Thus  he  speaks  of  *'  crushing 
hittemess" — of  ''an  author's  entoiUng  on  the 
world,  an  heir  loom  of  instruction" — of  "  an  aris- 
tocracy heaved  and  agitated,  but  kept  ambitious 
and  intelUcttuU  by  the  democratic  ocean  which 
rolled  around  it."  Here  aristocracy,  I  suppose,  is 
a  ship,  and  this  ship  is  om^tf  tous  and  inteUeetual ! ! 
Again,  he  speaks  of  one's  "  setting  in  the  same 
phrase  the  two  jewels  of  his  own  courtKnsss  of 
flattery  and  profundity  of  erudition"!  Again, 
we  hear  of"  The  eyes'  deep  wells  of  love,  in  which 
truth  lay  hid^  and  which  neither  languor  nor  dis- 
ease could  eachaust"!  And  lastly,  one  of  the 
personages  is  made  to  ask, ''  Have  I  not  girded 
myself  with  changes  V*  Such  instances  are  innu- 
merable. They  are  to  be  found  in  every  didactk^ 
or  moralizing  passage.  These  very  often  require 
a  second  reading  to  be  perftetly  comprehended ;  a 
ftttlt  which  arises  partly  from  his  taste  for  inver- 
sion, partly  from  the  use  of  new  coined  words,  or 
of  common  words  in  a  strained  signification^  and 
partly  from  the  exuberance  of  his  thoughts  and 
metaphors,  which  are  poured  out  in  such  profu- 
sion and  so  heaped  together  in  masses,  as  to  be  be- 
yond the  ready  management  of  ordinary  minds. 
01  these  &u]ts,  the  extracts  already  given  furniah 
ample  evidence.  Take,  however,  the  following 
from  the  *  Disowned  :* 

"  Thon  for  whom  I  have  dipped  into  Lethe,  the  pen  which 
once  wrote  thought  In  characters  of  fire,  and  wooei  for  these  , 
idle  pages,  the  Ughl  theme*  which  my  heart  disowneth,  that  I  ' 
might  keep  forever  inviolate  to  thy  remembrance  the  fnmtaim 
of  passionate  romance  which  I  once  dedicated  to  thee  as  to  its 
spirit,  oh  why,"  fcc.  lie.    J)i$inened,  1  VoL  175, 

Speaking  of  our  griefs  in  mature  years,  he  says, 

'*  Alas,  they  have  now  nehber  commune  nor  consolatton  in 
the  voices  of  nature  or  the  mysteries  of  romance :  they  become 
the  petty  ttingt  aiMi  the  (hillng  irope,  the  irritating  and  vexing 
Ifttleneeses  of  Uft.  One  by  one  they  eUng  around  ns  like  honde 
of  ironi  they  multiply  their  AnJbt,  they  grate  over  our  hearts, 
and  the  feetingi,  once  too  wild  for  the  very  earth,  fotd  their 
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kr&kgn  wmg9  mlthin  the  ■oul.  Bull  anU  hwry  fAotigAte  like 
d$ad  walls,  cloee  eroond  the  laugbins  flowers  and  fielda  that  so 
eDcbanled  us  of  yore ;  Che  sins,  the  habits,  the  reasonings  of 
the  world,  like  rank  and  gloomy  /ogf,  shut  out  the  exulting 
heavena  Crom  our  Tiew,"  fu^  fcc.    JHiotened,  VoL  1,  p.  41. 

All  this  is  in  wretched  taste,  though  in  the  rude 
ore  we  find  rich  materials^  which  well  wrought 
would  be  striking  and  brilliant  The  truth  is, 
the  first  requisite  of  a  good  style  is  perspicuity. 
Language  is  designed  to  convey  our  thoughts,  and 
that  which  conveys  them  roost  clearly  is  best 
Good  writers,  therefore,  reject  as  far  as  possible 
the  use  of  uncommon  words,  or  of  common  words, 
in  a  remote  or  radical  signification.  Compare  the 
simple  yet  beautiful  diction  of  Goldsnuth,  the 
graceful  ease  of  Addison,  and  the  manly  and  vi- 
gorous, though  plain  and  downright,  style  of  Swift, 
with  the  ambitious  and  artificial  sentences  I  have 
just  quoted.  What  a  difference.  We  glide  on 
with  the  former  without  a  pause.  We  drink  in 
the  outpourings  of  their  wit  or  of  their  wisdom 
with  ease  and  with  delight.  We  converse  with 
those  who  speak  our  mother  tongue.  We  are 
puzzled  with  no  French  idioms,  or  foreign  con- 
structions. We  have  no  Latin  in  disguise — no 
Greek  in  Bnglish  dress,  to  call  lor  the  aid  of  our 
•lexicons.  All  is  English — downright  English — 
not  in  words  only,  but  in  idiom-^in  construction — 
in  forms  of  expression,  and  in  the  order  of  lan- 
guage. The  natural  order  is  indeed  the  genius  of 
the  English  tongue.  The  requirements  of  rhyme 
and  the  stately  march  of  blank  verse,  demand,  it 
is  true,  occasional  inversion.  But  our  prose  is 
rarely  improv,ed  by  a  departure  from  the  natural 
order.  I'hat  departure  always  leads  to  obscurity, 
and  the  obscurity  becomes  "  darkness  visible," 
when  every  sentence  is  loaded  with  metaphors  fol- 
lowing each  other  in  rapid  succession,  when  every 
line  presents  new  images,  and  when  thought  iu 
entangled  with  thought,  in  all  the  mazes  of  parcn- 
thetical  confusion. 

I  beg  leave  to  conclude  this  protracted  paper 
with  the  following  extract  from  the  Review  of 
Mr.  Bulwer's  Athens,  in  the  Edinburg  Quarterly: 

*f  The  accomplished  author  will  pardon  us  for  closing  the  pre- 
sent paper  with  a  protect  against  certain  peculiarities  of  idiom, 
which  we  are  sorry  to  find  couutettanced  by  so  populsr  a  pen. 
A  few  of  these  maj  plead  in  their  behalf  the  rare  authority  of 
old  writers  in  our  tongue.  They  belong,  however,  in  actual 
usage,  either  to  the  North  American  dialect,  or  to  such  assas- 
sins of  her  Majesty^s  English  at  home,  as  a  master  of  compo- 
sition must  regret  to  hare  upon  his  side.  We  complain,  for  in- 
stance of  expressions  like  the^e  '.-^Irregulatcd—in  tleatth  "re- 
verent for  reverend—to  neighbor— to  concentratej  as  a  verb  kc- 
tire— to  prodigalize — to  border^  for  to  border  on.  We  think  that 
impatient  of  eonquett  cannot  mean  impatient  to  conquer.  We 
don't  like  arriving  to  the  things  we  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
ttrrSving  at.  The  adverbs  both  and  onlff  are  now  and  then  mis- 
placed. False  antithesis  is  too  frequently  admitted.  Caute  is 
once  at  least  put  for  iffeet.  A  rerb  of  one  number  Is  onen  forced 
to  do  duty  with  a  oominatiTe  of  another.  Mr.  Bulwar  is  not  yet 
talentad—a,  pseudo-participle  which  do  one  will  use  who  is  not 
ripe  ibr  any  atrocity— but  heprsgreste*  at  a  fearful  rate.  These 
are,  it  is  true,  slight  matters  in  themselves ;  but  at  a  time  when 
purity  of  taste  Is  not  in  the  ascendant— at  a  time  when  a  tingle 


class  of  nadort  is  able  to  posh  *  Poema*  into  tlia  fbunaaiiili  adl- 
tloo,  and  *  Prise  Essays*  into  the  ninth  or  lanth  diooMiid,  which 
are  not  more  repulsive  (torn  the  impudent  extraTtfaiiee  of  thoir 
doctrine  than  from  the  base  tinsel  of  their  style— At  such  a  cinM« 
the  man  of  real  genius  should  be  more  than  ever  on  ids  gwnd 
against  sanctioning,  by  his  negHgence,  the  adulteration  of  our 
noble  language." 

ANTHONY   EYBRGBBSN. 


(We  are  not  aore  that  our  eatimate  of  the  IbUowing 
article  is  not  unduly  enhanced  by  the  interest  we  take 
in  the  writer.  We  may  rate  her  talenu  too  highly ; 
but  we  are  satisfied  that  we  do  not  gi?e  more  than  » 
due,  of  respect  for  her  virtues,  or  sympathy  for  her  mis- 
fortunes. But  of  these  we  knew  nothing  when  we 
published  the  *'  Ctir«s/'and  we  remember  the  nntMaawd 
judgment  which  we  then  fbrmcd  of  that  work.  For  in- 
TODtion,  for  variety  of  character,  for  distinctness  in  its 
development,  and  for  truth  to  nature,  we  know  no  tale 
of  the  same  length  sujiertor  to  iL  We  ho]M  to  see  the 
same  powers  displayed  in  the  novel  from  which  this 
extract  is  taken.  We  give  it  to  the  public,  not  more 
with  a  view  to  adorn  our  columns,  than  in  the  hope  of 
engaging  the  favor  of  our  readera  in  its  behalL  A  na- 
tive  of  Virginia,  the  authoress  has  strong  claims  on  the 
sympathy  of  her  countrymen.  Descended  from  a  pro- 
scribed sect,  whose  virtues  near  two  hundred  years  ago, 
foimd  refuge  from  persecution  in  the  "Ancient  Do- 
minion," the  calamitous  destiny  of  her  race  has  pursued 
her,  and  overtaken  her  in  the  cradle.  No  isoocetted 
blue-stocking ;  no  vain  belle  whose  admirers  persuade 
her  that  her  flippant  nonsense  is  worthy  of  the  public 
eye,  she  meekly  tasks  her  powers  to  aid  a  widowed 
mother  in  the  support  of  a  family  of  helpless  orphans^ 
The  promptings  of  genius  have  told  her  that  this  can 
better  be  done  with  the  pen  than  with  the  needle.  We 
are  sure  she  does  not  deceive  herself  in  the  estimate  of 
her  own  talents.  We  trust  that  her  confidence  in  the 
justice  of  the  public  will  prove  to  be  equally  w^ 
placed.] 


FROM  THE  CONSPIRATOR,  A  NOVEL, 

By  the  Authorees  of  the  **  Corse.') 

CHAPTER  m. 

Oh  dire  ambition !  what  Infernal  power 
Unchained  thee  fh>iD  thy  nadfe  depth  of  hell. 
To  etalk  the  earth  with  thy  destruaive  train  i 
*  •To  waste  domeetlc  peace 

And  every  heartfelt  Joy ! 

Bmrbtfrat^mm 

As  soon  as  supper  was  over,  Colonel  Alwin  with* 
drew,  and  conducted  Zavala  to  his  own  apartment. 
He  closed  the  door  and  carefully  locked  it— he  then  ex- 
amined the  deep  recesses  of  the  windows  before  he  was 
satisfied  that  they  were  alone.  Calmly  drawing  for^ 
ward  a  table  covered  with  loose  papers,  he  placed  the 
shaded  lamp  in  such  a  position  as  to  throw  the  light  on 
the  face  of  his  companion,  and  seating  himself  opposite 
to  him,  he  spoke  in  a  quiet  tone. 

"  Now,  sir,  I  am  ready  to  receive  your  oommunica* 
tions." 
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&fila  ooqU  not  reftun  from  admiring  tlia  aelf- 
comnand  of  the  man ;  for  in  the  situation  in  which  he 
then  ftoody  he  was  not  certain  that  the  tidings  he  was 
ahont  to  bear  did  not  bring  with  them  the  destruction 
ofailhbTiewa— nay,  involve  his  life.  Zavala  drew  a 
padDetfiom  hia  booom,  and  presenting  it  to  him,  said : 

*■  Read  those  despatches,  and  then  I  will  speak  of  mj 
own  private  wishes.** 

Colanel  Alwin  took  the  papers,  and  as  he  broke  the 
seals  a  slight  tremor  was  perceptible  in  his  fingers— no 
ether  sign  of  impatience  or  agiution  escaped  him.  He 
shaded  his  &ce  with  his  hand,  and  carefully  perused 
the  doeoments,  and  as  he  read,  his  observant  coropa- 
nioo  saw  thai  the  dush  of  triumph  mounted  even  to  his 


More  than  an  hoar  was  thus  spent,  when  slowly  re- 
Mduig  them,  and  locking  them  in  his  desk,  he  arose  and 
walked  aexoral  times  across  the  floor.  Stopping  sud- 
denly before  SSavala,  he  said  quickly,  aUnost  sternly, 

''Do  yoa  know  the  contenu  of  those  papers  7" 

"  I  do^**  was  the  concise  reply. 

"And  are  yoo  prepared  to  abide  by  me  in  life  or 
death  r* 

"  On  one  condition."       ^  Name  it.** 

''MiasDeBouffg*'— 

"Of  that  we  will  speak  hereafter,"  said  Alwm, 
waving  his  hand  impatiently.  '*  When  heard  you  from 
the  sooth  ?  From  thence  I  am  most  anxious  to  gain  in- 
fennation.** 

"I  hare  private  letters  from  my  uncle,  who,  you  are 
awsre^  is  an  oflicer  high  in  command  in  the  Spanish 
snny.  The  troops  dissatisfied  with  their  present  sitaa< 
tioB,  are  ready  for  any  changes :  he  assures  me  that 
very  little  will  be  necessary  to  induce  them  to  struggle 
for  a  change  of  masters.  The  soldiers  are  entirely  de- 
voted to  him,  and  will  follow  wherever  he  leads.  Tour 
object,  if  I  understand  it  correctly,  is  to  revolutionize 
Mexico^  and  wrest  from  the  present  chief  magistrate 
the  rich  territory  of  Louisiana,  which  adds  another  gem 
to  this  fair  Union.  At  any  hour  Colonel  Zavala  is 
ready  to  cross  the  Sabine,  and  thus  give  you  an  excuse 
fiir  piacing  yourself  at  the  head  of  an  armed  body  of 
troops  devoted  to  your  interests.  Nothing  then  will  be 
easier  than  to  unite  your  forces,  and  defy  the  laws  of 
your  own  ooontry*  Zavala  has  constant  communication 
with  aooe  oC  the  moet  influential  men  in  the  city  of 
^Mm^rit^  and  they  are  ready,  when  the  first  blow  is 
stmek,  to  range  themselves  on  the  side  of  those  who 
will  five  them  from  the  Spanish  yoke.  There  is  a 
thesire  belbre  you  worthy  of  your  abilities,  and  the 
power  lufuaLd  yon  in  your  own  country,  courts  your 
seeeptanee  in  another  as  fair.  For  myself,  if  my  aid  is 
sf  any  worth,  yoo  know  it  is  yours  to  command  at  all 
tiaK%  on  ame  condition.** 

*  I  thank  yoo :  it  is  of  inestimable  importance  to  me, 
se  wo  one  knows  better  than  yoorsslf ;  but  to  gain  that 
aid,  Doo  Pedro,  I  am  unwilling  to  force  Miss  De  Bourg 
to  accept  yoo,  for  it  seems  the  wayward  girl  will  not 
eoosent  to  the  propoeaL  You  may  think  me  cold,  hard, 
aad  unfeeling^  hot  I  love  this  girl  as  if  she  were  in 
rsslity  my  diiUL  If  yoo  can  gain  her  consent,  as  I 
have  before  fold  yoo,  yoo  have  mine ;  bot  of  that  I  am 
hopeless— so  we  will  consult  your  ambition  in  offering 
you  an  adequate  reward  for  your  services,  hoping  your 
lore  may  he  note  ineosasfal  in  another  quarter." 


As  he  thus  spoke,  the  farow  of  Zavala  darkened,  and 
it  was  with  difficulty  his  impatient  spirit  could  brook 
the  implied  impossibility  of  inducing  any  fair  lady  to 
accept  his  offered  love. 

'*  Allow  me  to  try,  sir :  armed  with  your  authority,  she 
will  listen  differently.  Let  her  see  bow  much  to  your 
interest  it  is,  to  lend  a  &vorable  ear  to  my  suit.  I  ask 
not  for  the  rewards  of  ambition«~I  can  gain  them  with- 
out your  assistance.  I  seek  for  tiie  hand  of  your  ward ; 
her  heart  I  will  win,  if  devoted  love  can  win  a  woman.*' 

Colonel  Alwin  shook  his  head,  as  he  replied : 

''She  will  not  be  won  by  you.  I  have  reasoned 
with  her-*uTged  every  motive  that  could  influence  or 
dazzle  her  mind,  and  she  was  still  firm  in  her  refuaaL 
I  cannot  command  her  to  marry  you.'' 

"Listen  to  me.  Colonel  Alwin,"  said  Zavala, firmly 
but  respectfully.  "  I  am  acquainted  with  the  scope 
and  bearing  of  all  your  plans~I  am  possessed  of  their 
most  secret  details,  and  one  word  from  me  woald  pre- 
cipitate you  into  a  prison,  from  which  death  might  be 
your  only  release.  What  you  are  now  preparing  to 
execute,  will  brand  your  name  as  a  traitor  to  your 
country  and  her  best  interests.  Think  of  the  conse- 
quences to  yourself^  if  your  enterprise  is  discovered  be- 
fore it  is  ripe  for  execution,  and  then  think  how  trifling 
in  comparison  are  a  few  tears  shed  by  a  romantic  girl, 
because  you  consult  her  interest  and  happiness,  by 
commanding  her  to  accept  a  man  who  adores  her.  With 
the  hope  of  obtaining  Miss  De  Bourg,  I  am  anything 
you  choose  to  make  me;  but,  on  the  contrary->you 
know  the  alternative :  choose  between  them." 

A  smile  of  bitter  scorn  writhed  the  livid  lips  of  Alwin 
as  he  listened  to  the  words  of  Zavala.  For  an  instant, 
his  rage  at  being  thus  braved  by  one  so  much  his  junior 
in  years  and  inferior  in  standing,  threatened  to  burst 
forth  and  overwhelm  the  presumptuous  man  who  thus 
dared  to  offer  terms  to  him.  A  moment's  reflectioD 
however,  convinced  him,  that  in  giving  vent  to  his  pas- 
sion, his  safety  would  be  compromised.  He  felt  that  he 
was  in  the  power  of  one  who  could  make  his  own  terms, 
and  he  resolved  to  speak  him  fair. 

"  Certainly,"  said  he  slowly,  and  apparently  with  a 
slight  effort;  "  certainly  you  speak  truly.  Julie  should 
view  you  with  different  sentiments  if  she  consults  her 
own  happiness,  and  though  it  gives  me  more  pain  than 
perhaps  yoo  think  my  stern  nature  is  capable  of  feeling, 
I  must  wound  her  gentle  heart  by  commanding  her  to 
accept  one  she  has  assured  me  she  can  never  love :  one 
who  dares  to  tell  the  protector  of  the  woman  he  pro- 
fesses to  adore,  that  if  she  does  not  consent  to  marry 
him,  he  will  denounce  the  friend  of  her  orphan  years, 
and  in  so  doing  destroy  her  happiness.  rTis  well,  how- 
ever, Don  Pedro  De  Zavala,  we  understand  each  other. 
The  only  tie  (and  he  laid  a  strong  emphasis  on  the 
word  opig)  that  binds  us  together  is  interesL  Julie 
shall  be  yours,  if  you  pledge  yourself  to  sustain  my 
cause.  I  know  the  influence  which  your  connexiont 
possess*-also,  that  which  your  talents  give  you;  and 
you  must  bind  yourself  to  devote  it  all  to  my  interests." 

"  Of  course— but  Miss  De  Bourg  must  be  mine  be- 
fore we  leave  this  island." 

"  What,  sir,  do  you  doubt  my  word?"  said  Alwin, 
and  his  eye  flashed  fearfully  bright  over  the  person  of 
the  other.  "  Do  you  dare  to  doubt  the  word  of  a  roan 
of  honor!" 
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"Colonel  Alwin,  it  is  useless  for  us  to  use  the  lan- 
guage of  passion.  You  know  the  prize  for  which  I 
contend :  if  you  ha^c  ever  loved,  you  can  excuse  my 
eagerness  to  secure  her  mine,  before  I  leave  her  for  an 
indefinite  space  of  time." 

"Your  haste  is  excusable,  though  it  has  not  much  deli- 
cacy to  oomnoend  it  either  to  my  ward  or  myself;  but 
since  we  are  making  a  bargain,  the  conditions  must  be 
fulfilled.'' 

None  but  a  spirit  as  haughty  and  overbearing  could 
measure  the  bitterness  that  filled  his  heart  as  he  turned 
from  his  companion.  Deeply  did  he  resolve  to  avenge 
the  implied  distrust  of  himself,  when  the  power  to  do  so 
with  impunity  was  his. 

Who  that  had  seen  him  return  to  the  drawing-room 
with  a  smiling  lip  and  smooth  brow,  could  have  ima- 
gined the  dark  tide  bf  emotion  which  swelled  beneath 
that  calm  exterior?  His  voice  was  as  bland,  his  smile 
as  frequent,  as  though  no  unpleasant  occurrence  had 
aroused  his  impetuous  passions — as  though  he  had  not 
deeply  implicated  the  happiness  of  one  of  that  little 
circle,  and  that  one  dependant  on  his  kindness  and  af- 
fection. Did  not  his  heart  shrink  back  as  he  met  her 
deep  eye  fixed  on  him,  and  felt  that  he  was  then  medi- 
tating the  possibility  of  turning  the  benefits  he  had  con- 
ferred on  her,  into  the  means  of  forcing  her  grateful 
heart  to  seal  its  own  misery,  in  order  to  save  him  from 
the  precipice  on  which  he  stood  7 

Life  \  thou  teachest  many  a  strange  lesson  of  dupli- 
city to  the  heart  of  man  1 


DOCTOR  FAW. 

Dr.  Faw  was  considered  a  complete  gentleman.  He 
came  a  few  years  ago  into  our  village,  and  ever  since 
his  arrival  had  been  continually  progressing  in  the  good 
opinion  of  all.  At  the  time  when  the  facts,  of  which 
this  is  the  true  narrative,  occurred,  the  Doctor  had  se- 
cured to  himself  a  fine  practice.  It  may  not  be  amiss 
to  let  the  reader  be  very  particularly  acquainted  with 
our  hero.  In  person,  or  face,  the  Doctor  was  not  very 
prepossessing ;  his  blue  eyes  and  sandy  hair  presented 
a  contrast  far  more  striking  than  handsome :  as  regards 
dress  and  manners,  however,  he  was  "  the  very  thini 
itself."  He  always  wore  either  black,  or  other  darl 
colors.  You  never  found  showered  over  his  body  that 
rainbow  profusion  and  variety  of  hues,  so  revoltmg  to 
the  eye  of  genuine  taste ;  never  was  he  guilty  of  the 
barbarism  of  a  blazing  vest,  or  pantaloons  like  Joseph^s 
coat  of  many  dies.  His  apparel  was  always  of  a 
make  punctiliously  nice,  and  usually  he  disported  a  light 
cane  with  a  golden  head.  His  white 'kerchief  was 
barely  perceptible  in  his  pocket  corner,  as  he  tripped 
with  lightness  and  activity  along ;  and  as  he  pasised 
vou  by,  how  delightfully  you  felt  the  air  perfumed  by 
his  presence !  Then  the  Doctor  was  so  accommodating, 
80  polished,  so  polite,  so  popular  among  the  ladies. 
Was  there  a  ball  announced — Dr.  Faw  was  sure  to  be 
at  the  head  of  the  list  of  managers.  Did  a  partjr  of 
misses  want  an  attendant  to  the  theatre,  on  a  sleighing 
in  winter,  or  in  summer  on  a  fishing  excursion — the 
Doctor  always  could  spare  the  time  to  serve  them.  If  a 
married  lady  was  ibnd  of  simshine  and  the  footpaths, 
and  her  husband  was  too  busy  earning  his  bread  to  be 
at  her  side,  the  Doctor  would  kindly  supply  his  place. 
He  would  gallant  the  wife,  and  if  need  be,  he  would 
dine  and  drink  with  the  husband.  Among  the  young 
gentlemen  he  was  the  arbiter  of  dress  and  the  judge  of 
style.    With  all  these  pleasant  qualifications,  the  Doc- 


tor was  eay  and  witty  in  conversation,  and  of  a  temper 
which  might  be  defined  as  perpetually  calnu  The  prac- 
tice of  his  profession  had  naturally  very  much  extended 
the  circle  of  the  Doctor's  acquaintance,  and  as  his  char- 
acter was  thus  amiable,  the  field  for  its  exhibition  was 
proportionately  enlarged.  His  younser  brethren  in 
the  healing  art  were  the  onl]r  individuals  who  were 
ever  heard  to  whisper  or  insinuate  anything  against 
him.  They  would  occasionally  observe  that  public  taste 
was  very  curious— that  they  could  see  nothing  so  very 
particularly  deserving  in  the  mind  or  manners  of  the 
boctor,  to  jilstify  the  extravagant  estimate  put  upon 
them,  and  they  would  ask,  %oho  is  this  Dr.  Faw  7  what 
is  he  ?  where  did  he  come  from  ?— but  as  the  profession, 
whether  justly  or  not  we  will  not  stop  to  inquire,  have 
been  accused  of  habitual  unkindness  and  envy  towards 
successful  merit,  these  queries  were  considered  as  ori- 
ginating in  this  cause,  and  no  one  cared  to  listen  to 
them,  or  gave  themselves  the  trouble  to  reply.  Like 
some  noble  and  gallant  barque,  with  a  freshening 
breeze  filling  every  sail,  the  blue  waters  swelling  gently 
under  her,  and  the  white  foam  curling  up  against  her 
prow — the  heavens  all  blue  and  joyous  above — so  sped 
our  hero  propitiously  onwards  upon  the  ocean  of  ou- 
man  life.— Alas !  alas!  but  you  shall  hear  it  all 

MISS  LkYimX  LINT,  ke. 
Miss  Lavinia  Lint  was  a  very  pleasant  young  lady. 
She  had  a  handsome  fortune  left  to  her  entire  control 
and  exclusive  enjo]rincnt,  by  a  worthy  and  deceased 
parent,  and  resided  in  the  house  of  her  father's  brother. 
She  was  a  plain,  sensible  girl,  and  was  rather  corpulent 
than  otherwise ;  and  as  is  usual  with  most  of  the  human 
race  blessed  with  pinguidity,  she  was  very  sweetly 
tempered.  There  was  but  one  thing  she  needed  to 
complete  the'.happiness  of  her  situation,  and  that  was — 
(but  the  r«uler  anticipates  me>— a  husband.  She  was 
quite  pretty :  none  of  your  two- volume  modern  novel 
heroines — pale,  pensive  and  melancholy— but  rosy,  with 
round  plump  features  and  a  face  perpetually  in  smiles. 
Having  money,  of  course  she  had  suitors ;  none  however 
of  whom  had  as  yet  suited  her.  On  a  fine  sunny  day 
in  October,  Miss  Lavinia  sat  by  a  blazing  fire,  in  com- 
pany with  her  cousin,  about  the  same  age,  and  if  ever 
on  earth  there  were  two  beings  innocent,  comfortable 


and  happy,  they  were  they.    "  Law  me,"  said  her^ou- 
sin  to  Lavinia,  "  why  don't  you  get  married  V* 
you  do  rattle  on,"  responded  Miss  Lavinia. 


i  married  ?»— "  How 
At  this 
point  m  «he  conversation  the  bell  answered  loudly  to  a 
rapid  pull,  and  in  a  few  momenu  Dr.  Faw  was  shown 
in,  ano  made  his  bow  to  the  ladies.  The  conversation 
was  briskly  carried  on — all  parties  in  the  highest  glee — 
they  talked  of  the  weather,  of  the  marriages  and  deaths 
in  the  vicinity,  of  the  love  matches  existing  or  likely 
about  te  be,  of  the  latest  novels,  and  all  tne  various 
other  matters  and  topics  which  are  supposed  to  be 
acceptable  to  the  better  portion  of  our  species.  The 
Doctor  began  at  length  to  be  thoughtful.  Miss  Lavinia 
and  her  cousin  monopolized  the  utterance  of  all  that 
was  said.  Mr.  Faw  became  rather  uneasy,  and  sat 
restless :  he  relieved  his  unaccustomed  taciturnity  by 
deliberately  taking  up  the  tongs  and  stirring  the  fire — 
an  act  of  supererogation,  as  the  room  was  sufi!iciently 
warm  and  the  wood  as  completely  in  a  state  of  com- 
bustion as  could  well  be  desired.  The  fire,  alas,  which 
troubled  the  Doetor  was,  as  his  brethren  would  say,  in- 
ternal. Mr.  Faw  drew  his  chair  to  the  oentre-tabl^ 
and  from  beside  a  glass  vase  filled  with  the  richly  oo^ 
lored  flowers  of  the  autumn,  he  picked  up  a  book — 
and  very  much  it  is  to  Miss  Lav inia's credit  that  such  a 
book  was  there,  and  very  suitable  likewise  it  was  to 
the  Doctor's  purpose— it  was  the  Holy  Bible — the  Doc- 
tor opened  it  at  random,  and  read  aloud,  "  It  is  not  well 
for  man  to  be  alone"— a  text  which  the  fair  cousin  of 
Miss  Lavinia  took  the  liberty  of  interoretinff,  as  the 
vulgar  do  dreams — ^by  contraries;  and  suddenly  re- 
membering that  she  had  lefl  in  her  room  a  favorite 
piece  of  work  which  mutt  be  immediately  finished,  the 
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dvied  off  with  a  boanding  step  and  a  look  towards 
both  tlie  Doctor  aod  Miss  Lavinia,  which  seemed  to  say, 
** a  Airfield  and  do  interruption.'* 

In  haman  life  there  are  two  things  which  are  ter- 
rible—I  mean  to  gentlemen  who  have  deh'cate  nenrcs — 
the  one  is  the  having  a  tooth  drawn,  and  the  other  the 
askiag  a  pretty  girl,  abounding  in  charms  and  worldly 
posKsnons,  to  do  yoa  the  fiivor  of  accepting  you,  as 
the  partner  of  her  person  and  her  property,  till  death 
disaolreslhe  connection.  Does  the  reaaer  suppose  that 
I  mean  lolay  open  to  his  inquisitire  eye,  the  scene  that 
ensued  between  the  Doctor  and  Miss  Lavinia?  If  he 
doei,  he  is  very  mach  mistaken ;  all  that  I  shall  let  him 
know  'u,  that  the  embarrassing  question,  just  above 
alloded  to,  was  pat  by  the  Doctor  to  Miss  Lavinia,  and 
by  her  answered  affirmatively^.  Her  cousin  says  that 
Mias  Lavinia,  when  the  interview  was  over,  blamed  her 
very  much  for  leaving  her  alone  with  the  Doctor,  and 
that  when  Mr.  Faw  departed,  he  seemed  in  very  good 
humor,  flushed  in  the  cheeks,  smiling,  and  brushmg  the 
knees  of  his  pantaloons  with  an  elegantly  bordered 
white  muslin  handkerchief. 

SOMETHINO  OUT  OF  THE  COMMON  ORDER  OF 
THINOS. 

The  evening  for  the  wedding  at  length  arrived.  How 
the  Doctor's  luppineas  and  good  fortune  were  envied ! 
Hie  vorid  of  beauty  and  fashion  was  thenceforth  to 
lose  its  sun  of  light  and  radiance.  It  was  a  cold  wintry 
Bight.  The  hospitable  mansion  of  old  Mr.  Lint,  Lavi- 
Ilia's  uncle,  seemed  to  rejoice  on  the  occasion.  The 
lu^  giates  were  brimfbl  of  coal,  and  each  seemed  one 
sobd  mass  of  intense  red  heat.  The  candles  were  all 
omamented  with  richly  cut  papers — the  work  of  the 
frir  hands  of  LAvinia*s  cousin.  The  whole  edifice, 
from  the  garret  to  the  kitchen  under  ground,  was  ilJu- 
»naled.  Carriages  roiled  up  after  carriages  and  emp- 
tied their  kwds  of  finery  and  beauty.  The  very  servants 
faostlcd  about  and  grinned  and  seemed  unusually  happy. 
The  bride*»-maids  had  arrived,  the  company  had  assem- 
bled— among  other  things,  the  hour  for  the  ceremony  had 
arrived,  so  had  the  refreshments,  so  had  the  groom's- 
men,  so  had  the  priest — the  bride  was  dressed,  and  her 
bkMMBing  attendants  were  prepared  to  escort  her ;  every 
thing  was  ready  but  the  groom — where  was  he  7  "  The 
DocSx-  must  be  a  very  Aaent  man,'*  said  Mr.  Ruffles, 
"  to  be  absent  on  such  an  occasion.*'  Mrs.  Sneezer  took 
a  large  pinch  of  snufiT,  and  remarked, "  that  it  was  very 
Bysteriooa.'*  Mr.  Lint  was  in  a  curious  predicament,  and 
ahboogfa  in  his  own  house,  felt  very  little  at  home ;  and 
he  walked  to  the  passage  door — opened  it — ^looked  out 
— the  snow  was  whitening  the  tops  of  the  thick  array 
of  carriages,  the  great^coats  and  the  hats  of  the  coach- 
men— the  breeze  was  very  cool ;  he  saw  no  carriage  in 
motkm,  nor  cAher  indication  of  the  expected  coming  of 
the  escolapian ;  he  looked  at  his  watch — blew  his  fin- 
gers—and  returned  to  the  fireside.  "This  is  very 
atnmge,"  sakl  Mr.  LinL  Mrs.  Lint  was  very  busy, 
marshalling  and  drilling  her  servants,  poorm^  tne  wine 
out  into  the  glasses,  mixing  lemonade,  splittmg  up  the 
oranges,  and  arranging  the  trays  and  waiters  of  cakes 
and  fruit;  and  as  industry  and  occupation  are  the 
''sovcreignest  thine  on  earth"  against  the  approach  of 
ennui,  she  hardly  knew  that  the  time  appointed  had 
arrived.  At  length  she  drew  from  her  girdle  a  gemmed 
repeater,  which  eave  her  the  first  intimation  of  the 
kieness  of  the  hour.  She  called  out,  "  Samuel  !** 
Samuel,  ail  neatness  and  apron,  immediately  answered, 
"Madam!''  <* Samuel,"  said  Mrs.  L.,  "what  are  we 
waiting  for?**  "The  groom,  madam,  has  not  come.^ 
"Tie  groom.'"  said  Mrs.  L.,  "that's  very  singular;" 
sad  Off  whisked  Mrs.  L.  to  inform  Mr.  L.  of  a  truth 
ef  which  he  was  already  painfully  aware.  The  worthy 
priest  had  exhausted  interrogation  itself  in  inquiries 
shoot  the  prospects  of  the  parties  about  to  be  wed,  and 
cooeeming  the  health  of  everv  family,  a  member  of 
which  happened  within  reach  of  his  voice — and  turning 
kb  Cue  towards  the  fire-place,  observed  by  the  time- 


piece on  the  mantel  that  he  had  waited  loneer  than  he 
saw  any  ^;ood  reason  for.  He  rubbed  his  hands  brisk- 
ly, but  said  nothing.  The  company  became  impatient. 
The  bride's-maids  sent  down  to  know  the  cause  of  the 
delay.  The  bride  looked  amazed,  and  well  she  might. 
The  company  became  uneasy.  Several  gentlemen 
began  to  remember  eogafements  elsewhere  for  the 
evening  and  to  deparU  The  hours  moved  heavily 
along.  The  folks,  at  length,  by  degrees  bad  all  disap* 
peered.  Mr.  Lint  was  finally  left  alone.  He  paced 
the  well  lit  rooms  with  a  quick  step,  and  silently.  He 
walked  mechanically  to  the  windows,  and  gazed  out 
upon  the  snow-flakes  as  they  drove  against  the  panes 
of  class.  The  carriages  had  all  rumbled  oSi  The 
darkness  of  the  night  seemed  doubly  cheerless.  "  Well, 
this,**  muttered  Mr.  L.,  "is  a  matter  which  I  do  not,  I 
emmoif  understand.'*  The  old  lady  was  in  terrible 
agony— all  her  labor  had  been  in  vain— and  then  "  peo* 
pTe  %ooM  talk  so."  "What  a  pity,'*  said  Mrs.  L., 
"  every  thing  was  so  well  arranged,"  as  she  glanced 
her  eyes  around  upon  the  rare  and  beautiful  flowers^ 
a  bouquet  of  which  was  perched  wherever  a  foundation 
could  be  made  for  iu  "  Dear  me,"  she  continued,  "  and 
poor  Lavinia!"  "I  will  see  this  faree  out,"  said  Mr. 
L.  with  clenched  teeth  and  fist  also  clenched. 

Poor  Liavinia !  to  her  indeed  this  was  an  awful  night 
Her  bride'»>maids  did  all  they  could  to  alleviate  her 
sufiferings.  Her  temples  were  rubbed  with  all  manner 
of  essences,  and  lest  she  should  faint  away,  a  bottle  of 
salts  was  kept  continually  at  hand.  She  bore  it  how- 
ever quite  philosophically,  and  at  a  reasonable  hour, 
"  solitary  and  alone,"  she  retired  to  rest.  Early  the 
next  morning  she  breakfasted  in  her  room,  and  her 
features  seemed  so  round  and  pretty,  that  care  itself 
could  not  find  a  spot  upon  them  rude  enough  to  answer 
for  a  foothold.  "  Dear  me,"  said  Miss  Lavinia,  help- 
ing herself  to  a  buckwheat  cake,  "  now  I  come  to  think 
of  it,  the  man  had  red  hair— what  an  eecape  1" 

But  the  Doctor — what  did  become  of  the  Doctor? 
I  know  that  the  reader  is  dying  with  anxiety  to  hear. 
I  must  therefore  be  very  deliberate  in  telling  him ;  but 
patience,  and  a  few  periods,  will  lead  him  to  the  infor- 
mation desired.  I  think  when  the  whole  truth  is  fairly 
told,  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  and  even  Miss  Lint,  will  ex- 
cuse the  absence  of  our  hero,  "  situated  as  he  was,"  as 
Sir  Patrick  O'Plenipo  would  say.  But  where  was  the 
Doctor?  I  will  let  you  know  in  the  course  of  the  fol- 
lowing chapter. 

AN  U17EZPECTEB  PATIENT. 
Upon  the  evening  appointed  for  the  ceremony,  the 
Doctor  repaired  to  his  room  at  an  early  hour,  to  prepare 
for  the  interesting  occasion.  When  completely  dressed, 
he  surveyed  his  figure  fully  reflected  in  a  psyche  glass. 
His  pantaloons  and  vest  were  of  white-^lhe  former  of 
the  finest  cassinet,  the  latter  of  satin ;  his  coat  wss  black, 
and  of  the  best  broad-cloth,  fitting  without  a  wrinkle ; 
his  stock  and  gloves,  of  course,  corresponded  in  color 
with  the  vest  and  pantaloons  i  white  silk  stockings,  and 
well  polished  pumps,  covering  feet  unusually  small,  con- 
cluded his  adornmenL  Thus  to  himself  did  his  faithful 
mirror  represent  Dr.  Faw,  on  the  evening  already  re- 
ferred to.  As  the  Doctor  stood  before  the  gUiss,  a  rap 
was  heard,  and  an  individual  obtruded  himself  upon  him. 
"  I  am  desired,**  said  he, "  Doctor,  to  request  you  to  call 
immediately  upon  a  lady  who  is  alarminpjly  lU."  The 
intrusive  character  then  went  on  to  describe  exactly  tlie 
place  where  the  lady  was  to  be  found.  "  Will  it  not 
answer  to-morrow  V^  said  the  Doctor.  "I  am  particu- 
larly engaged.**  In  this  style  of  expression,  I  think  that 
Uie  Doctor  was  pretty  accurate,  for  a  wedding  in  which 
our  position  is  that  of  first  performer  in  the  ceremony 
next  the  priest,  might  very  fairly  be  called  a  particular 
engagement.  "For  the  love  of  God,  do  come,  Doctor ; 
the  woman  may  die.  She  cannot  detain  you  more  than 
a  few  minutes,"  was  the  further  appeal  addressed  to  our 
hero.  The  heart  of  Mr.  Faw  being  just  then  in  a  condi- 
tion particulariy  propitious  to  the  action  upon  it  of  the 
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iner  and  kindlier  sympathies,  and  as  he  sappoaod  that 
it  would  be  a  charitable  way  of  spending  an  hour  whieh 
otherwise  must  move  on  leaden  wings,  he  concluded  that 
he  would  compl]r  with  the  request.  So  taking  his  hat  and 
cane,  and  hurryine  on  his  gloves,  he  sallied  forth.  The 
raader  now  finds  uie  Doctor  on  the  public  street  in  his 
wedding  auire,  hurryins  to  the  bedside  of  his  patienL 
.  ArriTea  at  the  passage  door,  he  encountered  an  Amazo* 
nian,  on  her  knees,  laboriously^usv  at  that  work  of  all 
detestation — scrubbing — her  arms  oared,  and  her  frock 
tucked  up.  Her  ladj^ship  looked  askance  very  know- 
ingly and  grinned,  which  the  Doctor  supposed  to  be  her 
rude  way  of  wishing  him  joy  of  the  oomine  nuptials. 
She  instantly  abandoned  her  occupation^  and  with  her 
mop  in  hand  accompanied  the  Doctor  into  the  cham- 
ber and  presence  of  his  patienL  The  room,  to  all 
appearance,  was  that  of  the  sick :  a  cheerful  nre  was 
biasing  in  the  hearth,  and  numerous  vtals  were  ranged 
upon  Uie  mantel.  The  bed-curtains  were  closely  drawn. 
The  patient  was  bolstered  upright  in  a  sitting  po- 
sition. The  Doctor  took  his  seat  by  the  bedside,  and 
began  feeling  her  ladyship's  pulse.  The  Doctor  always 
was  a  man  ot  feeling.  The  sick  woman  immediately 
made  a  desperate  spring,  and  clasped  her  arms  around 
the  neck  or  Mr.  Faw,  exclaiming,  **  Your  wife!  your 
wife !  you  traitor  1"  Immediauly  three  red-haired  suc- 
cessors to  the  features  and  name  of  the  Doctor  crawled 
from  under  the  bed,  and  clinging  to  his  knees,  cried  out 
most  lustily,  like  Maelzel's'Androides,  '*Papa !  papa !" 
Dootor  Johnson  observes  that  when  we  are  in  any  emer^ 
gencies  of  danger  or  perplexity,  the  mind  acts  with  ex- 
traordinary rapidity,  ana  that  an  immense  number  and 
variety  of  ideas  are  compressed  into  an  inconceivable 
minute  period  of  time.  Not  Laocoon,  w ith  the  serpents 
contorting  around  his  limbs  with  fatal  pressure,  ever 
fdt  with  more  intensity  the  horror  of  his  situation,  than 
did  our  man  of  medicine.  He  thought  in  an  instant  of 
the  various  modes  of  escape.  The  window  was  too 
high  from  the  earth,  and  the  pavement  too  hard  to  medi- 
tate a  leap.  The  fire  was  too  hot  and  dangerous  for 
him  to  attempt  the  diimney.  In  his  desperation,  loaded 
as  he  was,  he  turned  towards  the  door.  It  was  locked, 
and  the  lady  who  had  shown  him  up  stood  with  her 
back  against  it,  tall  as  a  grenadier  and  twice  as  power- 
ful, with  the  dripping  mop  in  her  hands,  uplifted  like  an 
axe  in  the  butcher's  grasp.  Reconciling  himself  to  his 
fiite,  the  Doctor  strutted  back  into  the  chair  from  which 
he  had  risen,  and  sank  down  upon  it  completely  hope- 
less and  unnerved. 

If  ever  the  organ  of  "  adhesiveness^'  was  clearly  de- 
veloped upon  any  cranium,  it  must  have  been  upon  that 
of  the  veritable  Mrs.  Faw,  judging  from  the  manner 
she  adhered  to  her  husband.  Sitting  on  his  knees,  her 
arms  still  around  him,  she  continued  pouring  out  a 
lava  flood  of  invective,  "  You  wretch !  you  undertake  to 
deceive  and  ruin  a  poor  innocent  and  confiding  woman, 
and  spend  her  money,  after  having  a  wife — and  she  liv- 
ing, and  you  run  away  from  her."  Such,  and  other 
like  terms  of  reproach,  was  the  poor  Doctor  doomed  to 
hear  rattled  in  his  ears,  and  no  means  of  escape.  He 
was  like  a  wretch  bound  to  some  instrument  of  torture 
and  shame,  and  compelled  to  receive  and  bear  all  that 
mig;ht  be  meted  out  to  him.  Motionless  he  sat,^  unre- 
sisting and  mute.  At  length  the  heart  of  the  janitor 
relented.  ''Come,"  said  she  of  the  mop,  roaring  with 
laughter, "  fair  play  is  a  jewel— the  Doctor  deserved  a 
good  deal,  and  he  has  got  it — he  came,  at  any  rate,  as  he 
supposed,  on  an  errand  of  mercjr ;  let  not  his  treatment, 
however  he  may  have  earned  it,  be  merciless— he  has 
been  under  the  pump  lon^  enough."  So  saying,  and 
tearing  the  husband  from  his  wife's  embrace,  she  raised 
him  up  aloft  and  bore  him  to  the  door.  Like  the  hare, 
when  the  loud  yelp  of  the  pursuing  hound  breaks  upon 
his  ear,  so  leapt  the  Doctor  forwards,  and  so  he  bound- 
ed along  the  stairs  and  the  passage-way  to  the  open 
street — the  last  that  Mrs.  Faw,  or  any  body  else,  ever 
saw  or  knew  of  him  with  any  afacolute  certainty. 
Whether,  like  Curtius,  the  eartli  gaped  and  swallowed 


him ;  or  like  Monani  of  anti-roaaonic  roemoryr,  he  was 
abducted ;  or  iikelBlijah,  he  went  heavenward  in  a  cha- 
riot of  fire,  the  author  of  this  narrative  would  not  under- 
take to  haxard  a  conjecturob  All  that  he  assumes  to 
speak  o^  is  what  actually  did  occur ;  and  further,  as  the 
form  of  the  afildavits  in  the  law  run,  he  taith  noL 

TIME,  TROUBLE,  Ite. 
Time  is  a  mat  physician.  It  cures  most  of  the  mah- 
dies  of  the  heart,  and  frequently  furnishes  a  specific 
where  nothing  else  medicinal  could  be  of  any  avail 
The  affections  of  Miss  Lint,  as  the  reader  may  have 
opined,  were  not  very  deeply  engaged  in  the  affiiir  with 
the  Doctoi\  although  matrimony  was  intended  to  result 
from  it.  It  has  happened,  and  probably  will  happen 
again,  that  women  marry  without  any  very  overpower- 
ing sense  of  irresistible  love.  All  of  the  sex  are  not 
framed  of  materials  of  which  even  a  Shakspeare  could 
make  Juliets.  Nature  had  intended  Lavmia  for  as 
much  happiness  as  belongs  to  our  condition  Acre,  and 
hence  she  was  denied  the  more  lively  emotions  out  of 
which  arise  as  often  intense  pain  as  the  highest  enjoy- 
ment. She  was  never  boisterously  happy,  nor  did  her 
feelings  ever  relapse  into  a  correspondent  degree  of 
gloom.  The  groomless  wedding  caused  much  talk  in 
the  Tillage  when  it  occurred,  as  did  all  the  accompanying 
circumstances,  as  we  have  narrated  them ;  but  other 
stories  and  other  excitements  succeeded  it,  and  after  a 
few  years,  it  came  to  be  but  infrequently-  even  alluded 
to.  The  swarm  of  admirers  which  Lavinia's  charms, 
including  the  metallic  ones,  commanded,  were  brushed 
away  for  a  season,  Uke  insects  by  the  breath  of  a  frosty 
breeze.  They  returned,  however,  eventually,  and  the 
house  of  Mr.  Lint  became  as  joyous  and  as  gay  as  ever ; 
so  true  is  that  trite  maxim,  handed  down  to  us  from  the 
ancients,  *'ubi  melt  ibi  epet"— where  there  is  good  enter- 
tainmenty  there  will  always  be  sufficient  guests. 

MILS.  AND  MR.  RUFFLES,  AND  THE  CONCLUSION. 

Will  the  reader  be  kind  enough  to  take  it  for  granted, 
that  some  four  or  five  years  have  elapsed  since  Dr.  Faw 
departed  so  abruptly  from  the  bedside  of  the  unmanage- 
able patient,  to  whom  we  alluded  in  a  preced  ing  chapter. 
On  a  dreary  December  morning,  Mrs.  Ruffles  (formerly 
Miss  Lnvinia  Lint)  was  seated  at  the  head  of  a  neatly 
arranged  breakfast  table,  busily  engaged  pouring  out 
coffee.  The  buckwheat  cakes  were  sending  up  into 
the  room  wreaths  of  steam.  On  each  side  of  Mrs.  R. 
was  seated  a  curly  haired  young  one,  intent  upon  swal- 
lowing any  and  every  thing  that  might  come  to  hand. 
''Dear  me,"  said  Mrs.  R.  looking  out  of  a  window  op- 
posite, ''  how  very  like  this  day  is  to  tliat  evening  on 
which  it  was  appointed  that  I  should  be  Mrs.Dr.Faw.*' 
Mr.  Ruffles  was  sitting  before  the  grate,  drying  the 
morning's  paper  and  looking  at  the  coals.  Mr.  Ruffles 
always  read  the  newspaper  whilst  he  breakfasted—a 
commendable  custom,  and  a  combination  of  luxuries. 
When  Mr.  Ruffles  was  seated,  he  commenced  readings 

"Drowned,  in  attempting  to  cross river,  in  the 

State  of ,  on  Monday  last  week,  a  gentleman,  late- 
ly arrived  in  the  neighborhood ;  his  name  and  residence 
unknown ;  he  was  of  middle  size,  well  dressed,  with 
sandy  hair:  letters  were  found  upon  him  addressed  to 
Dr.  Faw.  It  is  hoped  that  this  account  may  reach  his 
friends."  '*How  strange,"  said  Mrs.  Ruffles,  **  that  I 
should  just  then  have  happened  to  have  spoken  of  him.** 
** Verv,"  said  Mr.  Ruffles—"  but  these  things,  you  know, 
my  clear,  are  unaccountable."  "Are  you  ready  for 
your  coffee,  my  dear."  "  Yes."  And  so  this  story  ends. 


Pterius  Valerianus  wrote  an  Eulogium  on  Beards; 
Holsteni  on  the  North  Wind;  Heinsius  on  the  Ass; 
Erasmus  on  Folly ;  Sallengre  on  Drunkenness ;  Syne- 
8108  on  Baldness.  (Qreek.) 
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THE  MECHANIC   ARTS,   AND   EVERETT'S 
ADDRESS.* 

la  September  last,  the  'MaMachaeetU  Charitable 
i  AseociatioQ'  held,  in  Boeton,  an  exhibition  of 
implements,  and  fabrics,  recently  produced 
by  the  mecbanic  arts ;  and  at  the  same  time  held  a  fair, 
at  whkh  many  articles  made  for  the  occasion,  trere 
sold :  the  profits  of  the  exhibition  and  fair  being  applied 
to  the  charitable  uses  for  which,  mainly,  the  Asaocia- 
tioo  was  foned.  In  Tariety,  richness,  and  depth  of 
interest,  no  exhibition  of  the  kind,  probably,  ever  sur- 
passed^ if  any  erer  equalled,  this  one.  'More  than 
ffteen  tboosand  articles,  in  almost  every  department  of 
ait,'  were  displayed  to  the  wonder-stricken  eye.  Spe- 
OBKOS  of  manafacture  the  most  rare,  of  machinery  the 
■lOBt  ingeoioos,  otmrted  attention  on  every  hand.  Agri- 
csliiml  implements^  the  tools  proper  to  a  hundred  difier- 
cat  tiades,  steam  engine8,--all  presenting  some  useful  or 
CBiioQS  inTention  or  improTement — filled  the  most  know- 
ing beholder  with  new  admiration  for  a  fertility  of  mind 
sad  eaamogiiess  of  hand,  which  seemed  here  to  have 
been  well  sigh  superbmnanly  creative.  Foremost  of  won- 
do^  was  the  model  of  Davenport's  electro-magnetic  en- 
gine ;  applying  the  power  of  the  loadstone  to  drive  ma- 
cfaisery.  The  model  was  of  sufficient  force  to  work  a 
tamei*s  lathe ;  and  judicious  observers,  after  examining 
its  principles  of  action,  deemed  it  easily  susceptible  of 
such  increase  in  power,  while  it  might  remain  so  portable 
and  cheap,  as  to  be  &r  superior  to  those  hitherto  match- 
kasagents^  water  and  steam. — ^The  throng  of  spectators 
was  proportioned  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  sight 
Daily,  for  eight  or  ten  days,  thousands  crowded  the  im- 
mense halls  of  the  exhibition.  The  city,  and  the  neigh' 
boring  villages  and  towns,  poured  out  almost  their  entire 
piyalatioa.  By  the  fifth  or  sixth  day,  sixty  thousand 
people  were  supposed  to  have  been  admitted ;  and  the 
ssB  reoeived  for  admittances  alone,  was  reckoned  at 
twelve  or  fifteen  thousand  dollars. 

The  ooeaskm  was  seized,  to  elicit  the  Address  men 
tinned  above.  Its  objects  were,  to  swell  the  charity 
fad  (for  each  auditor  paid  an  admittance  fee),  and  to 
impress  mechanics  and  all  others  with  a  just  sense  of 
the  dignity  and  importance  of  the  mecbanic  arts.  But 
there  is  one  drcamstance,  especially  worthy  of  notice. 
The  anthor  of  the  Address, — who,  from  the  manner  in 
which  the  title  page  mentions  him  ('Edward  Everett,  an 
Honorary  member,'  &c)  might  be  taken  for  merely 
sane  retired  master  mechanic, — is  the  distinguished 
Governor  of  Massachusetts ;  and  even  less  distinguished 
by  Chat  title,  than  as  an  enlightened  member  of  Con- 
gress, an  eloquent  orator,  and  an  accomplished  scholar: 
ennfesBcdly,  one  of  the  fcranost  men  of  that  state,  itself 
asung  the  foremost  in  this  confederacy. 

We  dweU  with  mingled  pleasure  and  regret,  upon 
this  speetade  so  frequent  in  the  North,  of  genius,  learn- 
ing and  high  official  dignity,  descending  with  cheerfbl 
fiankness  fiom  their  natural  elevation,  to  a  task  of  such 
hamble  oaelulness:  pleositre,  to  find  that  not  every- 
where in  this  oar  ooontry,  does  greatness  disdain  to 
iastraet  common  minds  in  lowly  and  homely  truths; 
ftgrti,  to  think  how  utterly,  in  their  solicitudes  touching 
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the  government,  Southern  great  men  have  despised  or 
forgotten  that,  without  which,  popular  government  can 
have  no  hope — the  increase  and  diffusion  of  knowledge 
among  the  people.  Vast,  splendid,  imposing  objects, 
monopolize  their  regards.  To  thunder  in  the  Senate, 
or  electrify  the  multitude  at  some  great  national  or 
party  jubilee ;  to  meditate  exploits  in  war ;  or  to  pro- 
pose some  grand  scheme  of  legislation  for  showering 
wealth  upon  millions  at  once ;  or  to  defend,  with  tongue 
and  pen,  the  political  rights  of  large  masses  of  men  ;— 
these  are  the  only  quarries  dignified  enough  for  South- 
em  ambition.  It  never  deigns  to  bestow  a  thought 
upon  the  details  of  means,  by  which  individual  men 
and  women  may  be  made  to  covet,  and  to  acquire,  a 
knowledge  of  their  various  duties  and  rights— of  Na- 
ture's wonders— and  of  Arfa  triumphs.  Far  less  does 
it  deign,  like  Bacon,  or  (may  we  add)  like  Brougham 
and  Everett,  to  drudge  personally  (operoriiM  ef  hujubu 
fieri)  in  so  unshowy  a  work.  What  infatuatran !  to 
imagine  that  the  edifice  of  state  will  withstand  sapping 
and  the  storm,  because  its  proportions  are  happy  and 
the  blocks  which  compose  it  are  strong;  when  their 
joints  are  uneven  and  the  cement  which  should  unite 
them  is  a  crumbling  sand  I^-Men  who  will  devote  their 
powers  to  none  but  the  vulgar  aims  of  ambition— 
oratory,  statesmanship,  and  arms — err  as  fatally  as 
those  do,  (and  in  a  manner  not  unlike)  who  reserve  all 
their  virtue  for  great  occasions,  when  it  may  shine  as 
heroism ;  slighting  the  '  lesser  morals,'  the  daily  and 
hourly  courtesies,  which  make  so  nearly  the  sum  of 
human  happiness,  and  form  so  much  the  largest  part  of 
human  doty.  The  would-be  hero,  unblessing  and  un- 
blessed, diffuses  no  joy,  and  receives  none,  in  his  domes- 
tic or  social  circle.  The  would-be  orator,  statesman,  or 
warrior,  leaves  undone  almost  all  that  he  should  have 
done  for  the  peace,  freedom,  and  happiness  of  his  coun- 
try. He  speedily  suffers  the  proper  doom  of  all  mis- 
guided seekers  aAer  Fame ; 

'  In  dark  obliTlon  drown'd, 

He  tleeps  forgot,  with  mighty  tyranta  gone ; 

His  atatuea  mouldered,  aad  taia  name  unknowo.* 

The  truest  benefactors  of  mankind  are  those  who,  m 
their  spherBf  be  it  high  or  low,  wide  or  narrow,  do  what 
they  can  to  enlighten  the  minds  and  improve  the  morals 
of  their  fellow-men.  Accordingly,  especial  honor  is 
due  to  him,  who  adds  this  merit  to  the  ordinary  con- 
stituents of  greatness. 

Such  is  the  honor  due  to  Mr.  Everett.  Besides 
having  figured,  we  need  not  say  how  conspicuously,  in 
the  great  arena  at  Washington ;  besides  having,  in  the 
ablest  articles  of  the  ablest  American  Review,  signalized 
his  pen  in  the  cause  not  only  of  letters,  but  of  human 
rights  and  human  improvement;  he  has,  by  numerous 
instructive  lectures  and  addresses,  before  associations 
and  assemblies  of  different  kinds,  spread  abroad  a  large 
amount  of  useful  knowledge ;  and  what  is  much  better, 
created  in  many  a  mind,  an  ardent  thirst  for  nunre  of 
that  knowledge ;  nay,  what  is  best  of  all,  has  set  an 
impressive  and  infectious  example,  which  will  multiply 
the  effect  of  his  own  work  a  thousand  fold. 

The  misdirected  or  slumbering  geniuses  of  the  South, 
whom  we  would  fain  arouse  by  pointing  to  that  exam- 
ple, may  possibly  suppose  that  the  field  in  which  Mr. 
E.  has  thus  labored,  is  barren  of  what  is  commonly 
deemed  glory :  that  it  yields  no  laurels :  and  that  the 
only  compensation  to  the  plodding  toiler,  is  the  eon- 
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aciousnesB  of  doing  much  good.  So^  before  a  trial,  any 
one  might  have  supposed.  So,  probably,  Mr.  Everett 
himself  thought,  when,  inspired  by  patriotism  and  phi- 
lanthropy (we  do  not  like  to  employ  the  much  abused 
word),  he  first  girded  himself  for  the  work.  But  he  has 
found  it  otherwise.  He  has  found  the  field  a  full 
worthy  one,  for  the  best  efforts  of  genius.  It  has  fur^ 
nished  some  of  the  most  yerdant  and  enduring  chaplets 
that  entwine  his  brow.  His  powers  of  reasoning  and 
illustration,  his  treasures  of  diversified  knowledge,  aye, 
and  his  eloquence,  have  been  signalized  so,  as  the  first 
talents  in  all  the  land  might  be  proud  of  being  signal 
ized.  The  Address  delivered  at  the  late  exhibition  and 
fair,  is  an  instance  of  this.  We  shall  quote  consider- 
able portions  of  it,  (as  we  haye  made  the  foregoing 
remarks)  not  to  please  the  author,  to  whom  we  are  un 
known,  and  owe  nothing  save  our  quota  of  the  whole 
country's  gratitude ;  but  to  shew  how  entirely  suscepti- 
ble sudi  themes  and  such  occasions  are,  of  being  handled 
in  the  style  of  a  master,  and  to  strengthen  our  recommen< 
dation  of  his  example  to  his  cou  ntry  men.  The  passages 
quoted,  at  the  same  time,  will  enrich  our  peges,  and 
amply  reward  the  reader's  trouble  in  perusing  them. 

The  following  paragraph  displays  the  wonderful 
increase  of  man's  power,  from  the  use  of  machines,  and 
other  material  agents : 

'*  Man,  wkh  his  unaided  itrenfth,  can  lift  but  one  or  two  hun- 
dred weight,  and  ttiat  bin  for  a  moment ;  with  bis  pulleys  and 
windlasses,  he  sets  an  obelisk  upon  its  ba8e,>-a  snafl  of  solid 
franiie  a  hundred  feet  high.  The  dome  of  St.  Peter*a  is  one 
hundred  and  twenty  feet  in  diameter ;  its  aides  are  twenty>two 
feet  In  thidcness.  and  it  is  suspended  in  the  air  at  an  elevation 
of  tliree  hundred  and  twenty  feet  from  the  ground,»>and  it  was 
raised  by  hands  as  feeble  as  these.  The  unaided  force  of  the 
muscles  of  tlie  human  hand  is  insufficient  to  break  a  fragment  of 
marble,  of  any  size,  in  pieces ;  but,  on  a  recent  visit  to  tlie  beau* 
tiful  quarries  in  Sheffield,  from  which  the  columns  of  the  Oirard 
College  at  Philadelpttia  are  taken,  I  saw  masses  of  hundreds  of 
tons,  which  had  been  cleft  from  the  quarry  by  a  very  simple  ar- 


tiflcial  process.  Three  miles  an  hour,  for  any  considerable 
apace  or  time,  and  with  ample  intervals  for  recreation,  food, 
and  sleep,  are  the  extreme  limit  of  the  locomotive  capacity  of 


the  strongest  frame,  and  this  confined  to  the  land.  The  arts 
atep  in :  by  the  application  of  one  portion  of  them  to  the  pur- 
poses of  navigation,  man  is  wafted,  night  and  day,  alike  waking 
and  sleeping,  at  the  rate  of  eight  or  ten  miles  an  hour,  over  (he 
unfaihomed  ocean  ;  and,  by  the  combination  of  another  portion 
of  the  arts,  he  flies  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  an  hour, 
and  if  need  be  with  twice  that  rapiditv,  without  moving  a  muscle, 
from  city  to  city.  The  capachy  of  imparting  thought,  by  intel- 
ligible signs,  to  the  minds  of  other  men.—tne  capacity  which 
lies  at  the  foundation  of  all  our  social  improvements,— while 
unaided  by  art,  was  confined  within  tiie  limits  of  oral  commu- 
nication and  memorv.  The  voice  of  wisdom  perished,  not 
merely  with  the  sage  by  whom  it  was  uttered,  but  witi)  the  very 
breath  of  air  on  which  it  was  l>orne.  Jirt  came  to  the  aid  of  the 
natural  capacity ;  and,  after  a  long  series  of  successive  im< 

Erovementa,  passing  through  the  stages  of  pictorial  and  sym 
olical  representations  of  ttiing8,—the  different  steps  of  hiero- 
fflyphical  writing,  (each  occupying,  no  doubt,  long  periods  of 
time  for  its  discovery  and  application,)— it  devised  a  method  of 
imprinting  on  a  material  substance  an  intelligible  sign,  not  of 
thinffs,  but  of  sounds  forming  the  names  of  things;  in  oUier 
woras,  it  invented  tlie  ABC.  With  this  simple  invention,  and 
the  mechanical  contrivances  with  which  it  is  carried  into  effect, 
the  mind  of  man  was,  I  had  almost  said,  re-created.  The  day 
before  it  was  invented,  the  voice  of  man,  In  its  utmost  stretch, 
could  be  heard  but  by  a  few  thousands,  intently  listening  for  an 
hour  or  two,  during  which  alone  his  strength  would  enaole  him 
to  utter  a  succession  of  sounds.  The  day  after  the  art  of  wri- 
ting was  invented,  be  stamps  his  thoughts  on  a  roll  of  parch 
ment,  and  they  reach  every  city  and  hamlet  of  the  largest  em 
pire.  The  day  before  this  invention,  and  the  mind  of  one 
country  was  estranged  from  the  mind  of  all  other  countries. 
For  almost  all  the  purposes  of  intercourse,  the  families  of  man 
might  as  well  not  have  belonged  to  one  race.  The  day  after  it, 
and  Wisdom  was  endued  with  theeiftof  tongues,  and  spake  by 
her  interpreters  to  all  the  tribes  of  kindred  men.  Tlie  day  be 
fore  this  Invention,  and  nothing  but  a  fading  tradition,  con 
stantly  becoming  fainter,  could  be  preeerved  by  the  memory,  of 
all  that  was  spoken  or  acted  by  the  greatest  and  wisest  of  men. 
The  day  after  it.  Thought  was  imperishat>le ;  it  sprung  to  an 
earthly  immortality ;  it  seized  the  new-found  instruments  of 
record  and  commemoration,  and,  deserting  the  body  as  it  sunk 
with  its  vocal  organs  Into  the  dust,  it  carved  on  the  very  grave< 
•tooe,  <f  The  mind  of  man  shall  lire  forever.'* 


These  illustrations  of  the  important  aid  man  derives 
from  the  mechanic  arts,  lead  to  the  inference,  that  f&cy 
are  the  great  iiutrumitUs  qf  huaum  cimlizatum.  Then 
come  the  subjoined  striking  views  of  the  differences 
between  civilized  and  savage  life ;  closing  with  a  graphic 
description  of  the  work  done  by  a  weaving  mill ;  and 
some  wonderful  results  of  the  steam  engine : 

"  It  is  a  somewhat  humiliating  reflection,  that,  in  manv  thincs 
dependent  on  the  human  organs  and  eenses, — unaidea  bv  the 
arts,— the  savage  greatly  excels  the  most  improved  civilized 
man.  Thus  man,  with  one  set  of  glasses,  penetrates  the  secret 
organization  of  the  minutest  insect  or  plant,— marks  the  rise  of 
the  sap  In  the  capillaries  of  a  blade  of  gras8,.-counts  the  pul- 
sations of  the  heart  in  an  animalcule  a  hundred  times  smaller 
than  the  head  of  a  pin ;  while,  with  another  set  of  classes,  he 
fills  the  heavens  with  a  hundred  millions  of  surs.  Invisible  to 
the  naked  eye.  To  the  savage,  the  wonders  of  the  microscope 
and  the  telescope  are  unknown ;  but  ho  can,  by  traces  which 
elude  our  keenest  vision,  tell  whether  it  is  the  foot  of  friend  or 
enemy  which  has  passed  over  the  grass  before  his  tent  in  the 
silence  of  night;  and  ho  can  find  his  way  through  the  pathless 
and  tangled  forest  without  a  guide.  Civilized  man,  with  his 
wheels  and  his  steam,  runs  a  race  with  the  winds,  but,  left  to 
the  natural  force  of  his  members,  soon  sinks  from  fatigue  The 
indefatigable  savage,  ignorant  of  artificial  conveyance,  ouitires, 
on  foot,  the  bound  and  the  horse  *,  and,  while  the  famished  child 
of  civilized  life  faints  at  the  delay  of  his  periodical  meal,  a  three 
days'  hunger  makes  no  impression  on  the  iron  frame  of  the 
poor  Indian.  Civilized  man,  although  surrounded  by  his  arts, 
with  enjoyments  that  seem  to  render  life  a  hundred  fold  more 
precious,  lies  drenched  in  sleep  one-third  of  his  precious  hours, 
and  may  well  envy  the  physical  training  which  enables  hit 
hardy  brother  of  the  forest,  when  occasion  requires,  to  bid  defi- 
ance, night  after  night,  to  the  approach  of  weariness. 

*'  But  this  superiority  which  the  savage  possesses  over  civilized 
man,  in  the  discipline  of  some  of  the  natural  capacities  of  our 
frame,  is  turned  to  little  account  of  human  improvement  and 
happiness,  for  want  of  those  arts  which  create,  combine,  and 
perpetuate  the  powers  and  agents  by  whicli  our  wants  are  sup- 
plied.   Even  the  few  comforts  of  which  his  forlorn  condition  !■ 
susceptible,  are  mostly  derived,  not  from  this  superior  trainingr 
of  bis  natural  faculties  and  senses,  but  from  his  possession  of 
some  few  imperfect  arts.    The  savage,  needy  at  best,  without 
his  moccasins,  his  snow-shoes,  his  dressed  buffalo  sldn,  his 
hollowed  tree  or  bark  canoe,  his  bow  and  arrow,  hie  tent  and 
his  fishing  gear,  would  be  a  much  more  abject  being.    And 
these  simple  Inventions,  and  the  tools  and  skill  required  by 
them,  no  doubt  occupied  a  considerable  period  in  the  early  his* 
tory  of  our  race.    But  the  great  difference  between  savage  and 
civilized  life  consists  in  the  want  of  those  more  improved  arts,— 
the  products  of  which  we  have  been  contemplating,— by  which 
no  inconsiderable  quantity  of  human  power  and  skill  can  bo 
transferred  to  Inanimate  tools  and  machinery,  and  pernetuated 
in  them ;  the  arts  whereby  the  grasp  of  the  hand,  which  soon 
wearies,  can  be  transferred  to  the  iron  gripe  of  the  vice,  the 
clamp,  the  bolt,  that  never  tire;  the  arte  by  which  «one,  and 
metal,  and  leather,  and  wood,  mav  be  made  to  perform  the 
oflices  of  poor  flesh  and  bone.    The  savage,  when  he  has 
parched  his  corn,  puts  It  in  a  rude  mortar,  which  with  infinite 
toil  he  haa  scooped  out  of  a  rock,  and  laboriously  pounds  H 
into  meal.    It  is  much,  if,  in  this  way,  he  can  prepare  food 
enough  to  keep  him  alive  wliile  he  is  preparing  iL    The  civil- 
ized man,  when  he  has  raised  his  corn,  builds  a  mill  witli  a 
water-wheel,  and  sets  the  indefatigable  stream  to  erinding  his 
grain.    There  are  now  two  or  three  laborers  at  work ;  one,  it  Is 
true,  with  forces  which  soon  weary,  and  which  can  only   be 
kept  up  by  consuming  a  part  of  the  corn  as  fast  as  it  can  be 
made  into  food,  but  endowed  with  an  untiring  and  inezhaustK 
ble  invention ;— the  other  patient  fellow-laborers  of  wood  and 
iron,  the  stream,  the  wheel,  and  the  mill -stone,  without  capacity 
for  head-work,  are  willing  to  grind  corn  all  day,  and  not  ask  a 
mouthful  back  by  way  orsustenance.— Civilization  is  kept  vp 
by  storing  the  products  of  the  labor  thus  economized,  and  im- 
parting a  share  of  it  to  those  engaged  in  some  other  pursuit,  who 
give  a  portion  of  Its  products  in  exchange  for  food. 

"  Take  another  illustration  in  the  arts  employed  In  furnishing 
the  clothing  of  man.  The  savage,  when  he  has  killed  a  bufifalo 
and  dried  his  skin,  prepares  it  with  the  manual  labor  of  several 
weeks  for  a  earment ;— a  substantial  and  sightly  garment ;  but 
it  has  taken  him  a  long  time,  and  he  has  made  but  one.  The 
civilized  man,  having  a  world  of  business  on  his  hands,  has 
contrived  a  variety  or  machines,  which  perform  almost  ali  the 
work  required  for  his  clothing.  He  cuts  a  mass  of  curled  wool 
from  the  sheep's  back,— a  confused,  irregiilar  heap  of  fibrous 
threads,  which  would  seem  to  defy  the  skill  and  Industry  or  the 
artificer.  How  long  will  it  not  take  the  busiest  pair  of  fingers  to 
piece  those  fibres  together,  end  to  end,  to  lay  them  side  by  side, 
so  as  to  give  them  substance,  coherence,  dimensions, — to  con- 
vert them  into  a  coverinff  and  defence,  excluding  cold  and  wet ! 
The  savage,  in  taking  the  skin,  seems  to  have  made  the  wiser 
choice.  Nature  has  done  the  spinning  and  weaving  to  his  hand. 
But  wait  a  moment :— there  is  a  group  of  iron-fingered  artificers 
in  jTonder  mill  will  show  you  a  wonder.  They  will,  w*th  ik 
rapidity  scarcely  conceivable,  convert  this  uncouth  fibrous  heap 
into  a  uniform  mass :  they  will  draw  out  its  sliort,  curly  fibres 
I  Into  long  even  threads,— -lay  them  side  by  side,  and  curiously 
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cron  then  otmt  and  under  with  mmgical  dexterity,  till  they  form 
a  caniMct  tiatue,  onrered  with  a  sofX  down  and  a  gloMy  liutre, 
onooiD,  imperrioua,  flexible,— in  quantity  sufficient  to  clothe  a 
fanily  for  a  year,  with  leas  expeuae  of  human  labor,  than  would 
te  required  to  dresa  a  single  skin. 

'*  Cooaid«r  the  sieam  engine.  It  ia  computed  that  the  ateam 
power  of  Great  Britain,  not  including  the  labor  economized  by 
the  eogioery  it  pata  in  motion,  performs  annually  the  work  of  a 
nllHMi  of  men.  In  other  woros,  the  steam  engine  adds  to  the 
human  population  of  Great  Britain  another  population,  one 
million  itroag.  Strong  it  may  well  be  called.  What  a  popula- 
lioa !  eo  cariooaly  organised,  that  they  need  neither  luzuriea 
nor  c&mlbfftt, — that  th^  have  neither  vices  nor  sorrows,— sub' 
ject  to  an  absolute  control  without  despotism, — laboring  night 
and  day  for  their  owners,  without  the  crimes  and  woes  of  sla* 
verv  ;  a  fnigal  popalatioo,  that  wastes  nothing  and  consumes 
Bocbinir  aaproductively  ;  an  orderly  population,  to  which  mobs 
and  hoes  are  unknown ;  among  which  the  peace  is  kept  without 

Sklice.  court's  priaona,  or  bayonets  \  and  annually  lavishinf 
§  pradod  of  one  million  pairs  of  hands,  to  increase  the  com* 
forts  of  the  fifteen  or  twenty  millions  of  the  human  population. 
And  yet  the  steam  engine,  which  makes  this  mighty  addition  to 
the  resources  of  civilization,  is  but  a  piece  or  machinery.  You 
have  all  seen  ft,  both  in  miniature  and  on  a  working  scale,  at 
the  hails.  In  the  miniature  model,  (constructed  by  Mr.  New- 
comb  of  Salem,)  it  can  be  moved  by  the  breath  of  the  most  deli- 
cats  pair  of  lips  In  this  assembly ;  and  it  could  easily  be  con- 
■meted  of  a  aize  and  power,  which  would  rend  these  walls 
from  their  fouiMiation,  and  pile  the  roof  in  ruins  upon  us.  And 
yet  it  is  bm  a  machine.  There  is  a  cylinder  and  a  piston ;  there 
are  teb^.  valves,  and  pumps,— water,  and  a  vessel  to  boil  it  in. 
This  is  the  whole  of  that  enginery,  with  which  the  skill  and 
iadescry  of  the  present  ago  are  working  their  wonders.  This 
li  ^  whole  of  the  agency  which  has  endowed  modem  art  with 
M  soperhaman  capacities,  and  sent  it  out  to  traverse  the  conti- 
■sat  and  the  ocean,  with  those  capacities  which  Romance  has 
soaboted  to  her  unearthly  beings : 

Tramp,  tramp,  along  the  land  they  ride, 
Splash,  splash,  across  the  sea. 
**1t  is  wholly  impossible  to  calculate  the  quantity  of  labor 
ecoQomized  by  all  the  machinery  which  the  steam  engine  puts 
fai  motion.  Mr.  Baines*  states,  that  the  spinninff  macninery  of 
Great  Britain,  tended  by  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  work- 
sen^  "  m-oduces  as  much  yarn  as  could  have  been  produced  by 
ftrim  maUions  of  men  with  the  one-thread  wheel !"  Dr.  Buck- 
hod  remarks,  that  it  has  been  supposed  that  "  the  amount  of 
work  BOW  done  by  machinery  in  England  is  equivalent  to  that 
of  between  three  and  fbur  hundred  millions  of  men  by  direct 
labor.'f 

We  dare  say  most  of  our  readers  will  find  something 
Mw  to  them  in  the  passage  we  are  now  going  to  quote, 
tODchiog  the  progress  of  certain  improyements  in  one 
frmiliarart. 

"  k  is  not  yet,  I  believe,  more  than  two  or  three  centuries. 
SHBce  the  only  mode  of  spinning  known  was  by  the  rock  and 
spindle.  The  simple  spinning-wheel,  moved  by  the  hand,  and 
whkh  was  thought,  in  the  times  of  our  grand-parents,  to  show  a 
paceful  form  and  a  well-turned  arm  to  nearly  as  much  advan- 
tage as  a  harp  at  the  present  day,  and  to  make  a  music  almost  as 
diaerfal.  Is  at  once  an  obsolete  and  a  modern  invention.  The 
Greeks  and  Romans  are  said  to  have  been  unacquainted  with 
the  spiaoing- wheel.  The  monarches  heavy  purple  and  the 
aymph's  airy  tissue  were  alike  manufactured  by  twirling  the 
dut»&,  aod  lirawiog  out  a  thread  with  the  fingers  ;  and  no  Im- 
provemeut  waa  nude  on  this  tedious  process, In  Great  Britain, 
before  the  ftrteemh  century.  It  is  evident  that  much  more  labor 
must  liave  been  requisiie,  with  this  rude  machinery,  to  supply 
the  iadispeasable  ankle  of  clothing,  than  with  the  modern  tm- 
pffovcflMMs.  The  introduction  of  the  spinning-wheel  produced 
a  great  economy  of  this  labor ;  but  the  introduction  of  the  spin- 
uiof  Mod  wravmg  machinery  or  the  last  century,  has  pushed 
this  economy  to  an  extent,  at  which  it  is  in  vain  to  attempt  to 
fsiraiilr  k.  This  economy  operates,  first,  to  multiply  the  com- 
foru  of  tlie  existing  population,  and  then,  by  necessarv  conse- 
qecece,  lo  increase  the  population  capable  of  subsisting  in  a 
given  ctaxroit.  Yes,  the  man  who,  in  the  infancy  or  the  arts,  in- 
vemcd  Che  saw  or  the  plane,  the  grindstone,  the  vice,  or  the 
haad-mill ;  and  those  who,  in  later  periods,  have  contributed  to 
the  wonderful  system  of  modem  machinery,  are  entitled  to  rank 
high  among  the  benefactors  of  roankinQ. — the  fathers  of  civili- 
mioo, — the  creators.  I  had  almost  said,  of  nations.  No,  it  is 
asc  the  fabolotts  wana  of  the  enchanter,  it  is  the  weaver's  beam, 
■Ml  msirumenis  tike  it,  which  call  thousands  and  tens  of  thou- 
sands iflio  being.  Mind,  acting  throuah  the  useful  arts,  is  the 
vial  principle  of  modem  civilized  society.  The  mechanician, 
asc  the  oMgician,  Is  now  the  master  of  life.  He  kindles  the  fires 
ef  his  steam  engine,— the  rivers,  the  lakes,  the  ocean,  are  co- 
▼cfed  with  flying  vessels ;  mighty  chain-pumps  descend,  clank- 

3  and  groaning,  to  the  deepest  abysses  of  the  coal  mine,  and 
them  of  their  delucing  waters  ;  and  spindles  and  looms  ply 
tWir  task  as  if  inittinet  with  life.  It  is  the  necromancy  of  the 
creetive  machinisL  In  a  moment  a  happy  thought  crosses  his 
i«aginaiK>n, — an  improvement  is  conceived.  Some  tedious 
can  be  8uperse<led  by  a  chemical  application,  as  in  the 
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modem  art  of  bleaching.  Some  necessarv  result  can  be  at- 
tained, in  half  the  time,  by  a  new  mechanical  connivance  ;-— 
another  wheel— a  ratchet— a  screw  will  effect  the  object ;  he 
tries  a  few  experiments  ;  it  will  succeed  ;  it  is  done.  He  stamps 
his  fool,  and  a  hundred  thousand  men  start  into  being ;  not,  like 
those  which  sprang  from  the  fabled  dragon's  teeth,  armed  with 
the  weapons  of  destruction,  but  furnished  with  every  implement 
for  the  service  and  comfort  of  man.  It  is  stated  by  James  Watt, 
(before  whoso  time  the  steam  engine  was  an  imperfect  and  in- 
efficient machine,)  that  the  moment  the  notion  of  *' separate 
condensation*'  struck  him,  all  the  other  details  of  his  improved 
engine  followed  in  rapid  and  immediate  succession,  so  that,  in 
(he  course  of  a  dav,  his  invention  waa  so  complete  that  he  pro- 
ceeded to  submit  ft  lo  experiment.'^  Ck)uld  tnat  day  be  identi- 
fied, it  would  well  deserve  an  anniversary  celebration  by  the 
universal  tribes  of  civilixed  man." 

Sentimentalists  have  complained  of"  the  mechanical 
tendency"  of  the  present  age,  as  having  an  unfavorable 
influence  upon  morals  and  intellect  Mr.  Everett  vin- 
dicates the  mechanic  arts  from  this  imputation  ;  regard- 
ing their  intellectual  and  moral  influences  as  among 
their  happiest  results.  We  cannot  abridge  his  obser- 
vations without  greater  injustice  to  them  and  to  our 
readers,  than  we  are  willing  to  burthen  our  conscience 
with.  The  manner  in  which,  at  the  close  of  the  follow- 
ing extract,  he  is '  warned  back  from  his  digression'  by 
his  watch,  equals  those  happy  transitions  adduced  by 
Dugald  Stewartf  from  Thomson,  Goldsmith,  and 
Virgil. 

"  The  Immediate  result  of  every  Improvement  in  these  arts, 
as  has  been  already  stated,  often  Is,  and  always  might  ana 
should  be,  by  making  less  labor  and  time  necessary  for  the  sup- 
ply of  human  wanta,  to  raise  the  standard  of  comfortable  liv- 
ing,—increase  the.quantiiy  of  leisure  time  applicable  to  the  cul- 
ture of  the  mind,— and  thus  promote  the  intellectual  and  moral 
progress  of  the  mass  of  the  community.  That  this  is  the  gene- 
ral tendency  of  a  jH-ogress  in  the  useful  arts,  no  ono  can  doubt, 
who  compares  the  present  condition  of  the  world  with  Its  condi- 
tion in  the  middle  ages  :  and  thefact  is  confirmed  by  the  history 
of  single  inventions.  I  have  alreadv  spoken  of  alphabetical 
writing.  Pliny  remarks  of  the  Egyptian  reed,  (the  first  material 
of  which  paper  waa  made.)  that  or.  this  reed  rested  the  immor- 
Uliiy  of  man.  The  thought,  though  savorine  of  heathenism  In 
the  expression.  Is  just.  This  single  art  of  sipbabetical  writing 
was  a  step  absolutely  essential  in  the  moral  and  intellectual  pro- 
gress of  our  race.  To  speak  of  the  art  of  printing,  in  its  con- 
nection with  morals  and  mind,  would  be  as  superfluous  as  it 
would  be  difficult  to  do  justice  to  the  topic.  Its  h^tory  is  not  so 
much  an  incident  as  the  summary  of  modern  civilization.  Vast 
as  the  influence  of  this  art  of  arts  has  been,  it  may  well  be 
doubted  whether  improvements  will  not  yet  be  made  in  the  me- 
chanism connected  with  it,  which  will  incalculably  Increase  its 
efficiency.  If  I  misuke  not,  the  uumpet-voice  of  Truth  from 
this  machine  is  yet  destined  to  reach  to  distances  and  depths  of 
society,  which  have  hitherto  remained  unexplored  and  neglected. 

**  Again,  in  reference  to  the  intimate  connection  of  the  useful 
and  mechanic  arts  with  intellectual  progress,  let  us  but  advert 
for  a  moment  to  the  mariner's  compass,  the  telescope,  the  quad- 
rant. For  myself.  I  never  reflect  upon  their  influence  on  the 
affairs  of  man,  and  remember  that  thev  are,  after  all,  merely 
mechanical  contrivances,  without  emotions  of  admiration  bor- 
dering upon  awe.  This  sentiment,  I  Icnow,  is  so  worn  away  by 
habit,  that  it  seems  almost  to  run  into  sentimentality.  But  lei 
us  not  be  ashamed  to  reproduce  the  emotions  that  spring  from 
the  ft-eshness  of  truth  and  nature.  What  must  not  have  been 
Galileo*s  feelings,  when  he  pointed  the  first  telescope  to  the  hea- 
ven-', and  discovered  the  phases  of  Venus  and  the  moons  of 
Jupiter !  When  I  behold  the  touched  needle  trembling  to  the 
pole,— when  I  know  that,  beneath  ihe  utter  blackness  of  the 
midnight  storm,  when  every  star  in  heaven  is  quenched,  and  the 
laboring  vessel,  in  mid-ocean,  reels,  like  a  drunlcen  man,  on  the 
crested  top  of  the  mighty  waves,  that  little  bar  of  steel  will  guide 
the  worn  and  staggering  helmsman  on  his  way,— I  feel  that  there 
is  a  holy  philosophy  in  the  arts  of  life,  which,  if  I  cannot  com- 
prehend, I  can  reverence. 

**  Consider  the  influence  on  the  affairs  of  men.  in  all  their  re- 
lations, of  the  invention  of  the  llttie  machine  which  I  hold  in  my 
hands ;  and  the  other  modern  instruments  for  the  measurement 
of  time,  various  specimens  of  which  are  on  exhibition  in  the 
halis.  To  sav  nothing  of  the  importance  of  an  accurate  mea- 
surement of  time  in  astronomical  observations,— nothing  of  the 
application  of  time-keepers  to  the  purposes  of  navigation, — how 
vast  must  be  the  aggregate  effect  on  the  affahrs  of  life,  through- 
out the  civilized  world,  and  in  the  progress  of  ages,  of  a  conve- 
nient and  portable  apparatus  for  measuring  the  lapse  of  time  ! 

♦Lardner's  Popular  Lectures  on  the  Steam  Engine,  p.  61. 
Dr.  Lardner,  in  the  context  of  the  passage  above  quoted,  speaks 
of  the  notion  of  "separate  condensation"  as  the  "  happy  con- 
ception which  formed  the  first  step  of  that  brilliant  career  which 
has  immortalized  the  name  of  wau,  and  which  has  spread  his 
fame  to  the  very  skirts  of  civilization." 

tin  the  first  volume  of  his  Phiiotophy  of  the  Human  Mind. 
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Who  can  calculate  In  how  many  of  iho«e  critical  junctares  when 
'  affairs  of  weightiest  import  hanii^  upon  the  Issue  of  an  hour, 
Prudence  and  Forecast  have  triumphed  over  blind  Casualty,  by 
being  enabled  to  measure  with  precision  the  flight  of  time,  in  its 
Binallest  subdivisions !  Is  it  not  something  more  than  mere  me* 
chauism,  which  watches  with  us  by  the  sick-bed  of  some  dear 
friend,  through  the  llrelong  solitude  of  night,  enables  us  to 
count,  in  the  slackening  pulse,  nature's  trembling  steps  toward 
recovery,  and  to  administer  the  prescribed  remedv  at  the  pre- 
else,  perhape  the  critical,  moment  of  its  application  ?  By  means 
of  a  watch,  punctuality  in  ail  his  duties,— which,  in  Its  perfec- 
tion, is  one  of  the  incommunicable  attributes  of  Deny,— Is 
brought,  in  no  mean  measure,  within  the  reach  of  man.  He  Is 
enabled,  if  he  will  be  guided  by  this  half-rational  machine,  crea- 
ture of  ^  day  as  he  is,  to  imitate  that  sublime  precision  which 
leads  the  eanh,  after  a  circuit  of  five  hundred  millions  of  miles, 
back  to  the  solstice  at  the  appointed  moment,  without  the  loss  of 
one  second,  no,  not  the  millionth  part  of  a  second,  for  the  ages 
on  ages  during  which  it  has  travelled  that  empyreal  road  * 
What  a  miracle  of  art,  that  a  man  can  teach  a  few  brass  wheels, 
and  a  little  piece  of  elastic  steel,  to  out-calculate  himself;  to 
give  him  a  rational  answer  to  one  of  the  most  important  ques- 
tions which  a  being  travelling  toward  eternity  can  ask !  What  a 
miracle,  that  a  man  can  put  within  this  little  machine  a  spiriif 
that  measures  the  flight  of  time  with  greater  accuracy  than  the 
unassisted  intellect  of  the  profoundest  philosopher;  which 
watches  and  moves  when  sleep  palsies  alike  the  hand  of  the 
maker  and  the  mind  of  the  contriver,  nay,  when  the  last  sleep 
has  come  orer  them  both !  I  saw  the  other  day,  at  Stockbridge, 
the  watch  which  was  worn  on  the  8th  of  September,  1755,  oy 
the  unfortunate  Baron  Dieskau,  who  received  his  mortal  wound 
on  that  day,  near  Lake  George,  at  the  head  of  his  army  of 
French  and  Indiana,  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  seven  years* 
war.  This  watch,  which  marked  the  fierce,  feverish  moments 
of  the  battle  as  calmly  as  it  has  done  the  fourscore  years  which 
have  since  elapsed,  is  still  going ;  but  the  watcb-maker  and 
baron  have  now  for  more  than  three-fourths  of  a  century  been 
gone  where  time  is  no  longer  counted.  Frederic  the  Great  was 
another  and  a  vastly  more  important  personage  of  the  same 
war.  His  watch  was  carried  away  from  Potsdam  by  Napoleon, 
who,  on  his  rock  In  mid.ocean,  was  wont  to  ponder  on  the 
hours  of  alternate  disaster  and  triumph,  which  filled  up  the  life 
of  his  great  fellow -destroyer,  and  had  been  equally  counted  on 
Its  dial-plate.  The  courtiers  used  to  say,  that  this  watch  stop- 
ped of  its  own  accord,  when  Frederic  died.  Short-sighted  adu- 
lation !  for  if  it  stopped  at  his  death,  as  if  time  was  no  longer 
worth  measuring,  it  was  soon  put  in  motion,  and  went  on,  as  if 
nothing  had  happened.  Portable  watches  were  probably  Intro- 
duced into  England  In  the  time  of  Shakspeare ;  and  he  puts  one 
into  the  hand  of  his  fantastic  jester,  as  the  text  of  his  morality. 
In  truth,  if  we  wished  to  borrow  flrom  the  arts  a  solemn  monition 
of  the  vanity  of  human  things,  the  clock  might  well  give  it  to  us. 
How  often  does  it  not  occur  to  the  traveller  ha  Europe,  as  he 
hears  the  hour  tolled  from  some  ancient  steeple,—'  that  iron 
tongue  in  the  tower  of  yonder  old  cathedral,  unchanged  itself, 
has  had  a  voice  for  every  change  in  the  fortune  of  nations !  It 
has  chimed  monarchs  to  their  thrones,  and  knelled  them  to 
their  tombs ;  and,  from  its  watch-tower  in  the  clouds,  has,  with 
the  same  sonorous  and  impartial  stoicism,  measured  out  their 
little  hour  of  sorrow  and  gladness  to  coronation  and  funeral, 
abdication  and  accession,  revolution  and  restoration ;  victory, 
tumult,  and  fire:*t  <ind,  with  like  faithfulness,  wiiile  I  speak, 
the  little  monitor  by  my  side  warns  me  back  from  my  digression, 
and  bids  me  beware  lest  I  devote  too  much  of  my  brief  hour, 
even  to  its  own  commendation.  Let  me  follow  the  silent  moni- 
tion, sustained,  perhaps,  by  the  impatience  of  the  audience,  and 
hasten  to  the  last  topic  of  my  address." 

Our  last  extract  doses  the  address.    Bright  and 

grand  as  are  its  anticipations  of  future  improTement, 

none  can  deny  them  to  be  rational    And  it  is  difficult 

to  perceive  how  any  mechanic  can  hear,  or  read,  the 

concluding  paragraph,  without  a  conscious  increase  of 

that  self-respect,  and  that  real  elevation  of  character, 

with  which  the  whole  address  tends  to  inspire  him. 

"  So  numerous  are  the  Inventions  and  discoveries  that  have 
been  made  in  every  department,  and  to  such  perfection  have 
many  arts  been  carried,  that  we  may,  perhaps,  be  inclined  to 
think  that.  In  the  arts,  as  on  the  surface  of  the  flobe,  aAer  all 
the  brilliant  discoveries  in  navigation  in  the  last  three  centuries, 
there  is  nothing  left  to  find  out.  Though  it  is  probable  that,  In 
particular  things,  no  further  progress  can  be  made,  (and  even 
this  I  would  not  affirm,  with  any  confidence,)  yet,  so  far  from 
considering  invention  as  exhausted,  or  art  at  a  stand,  I  believe 

*  It  is  not,  of  course,  intended  that  the  sidereal  year  is  always 
of  precisely  the  same  length,  but  that  Its  variations  are  subject  to 
a  fixed  law.  See  SirJno.  Hertchel't  TreaUse  on  Jlitronomjfj  $663. 
t  Inclusus  varils  tamuJatus  spiritus  astris 
£t  vivum  ceriis  mutibus  urget  opus. 

Claudian.  in  Sphar.  •Srchitnidet. 
\  The  associations  here  alluded  to  have  lately  been  rendered 
familiar  to  the  public  by  the  Mayor's  spirited  translation  and 
adaptation  to  music  of  Schiller's  splenaid  poem  of  The  Bell. 
The  idea  was  originally  glanced  at  in  one  of  Mrs.  Elisabeth 
Moouguo's  Letters. 


there  never  was  a  moment  when  greater  improvements  were  to 
be  expeaed :  and  this  for  the  very  reason  that  so  much  has 
already  been  done,— that  truth,  in  its  nature,  is  at  once  bound- 
less and  creative,— and  that  every  existing  art,  inveniion,  and 
discovery,  is  but  an  instrument  of  further  improvement.  Even 
when  any  particular  art  or  machine  seems  to  have  reached  the 
highest  attainable  point  of  excellence,  nothing  is  more  likely  than 
that  it  will,  by  some  wholly  unexpected  discovery  or  improve- 
ment, be  greatly  advanced ;  or  that,  by  accidental  or  natural 
association,  it  will  lead  to  some  other  very  important  improve- 
ment In  a  branch  of  art  wholly  dissimilar ;  or,  finally,  that  it 
will  be  superseded  by  something  quite  different,  but  producing 
the  same  result.  Take,  as  an  example,  the  art  of  priming.  The 
simple  process  uf  printing  with  moveable  types,  and  a  press 
moved  by  hand,  does  not  seem,  in  the  lapse  of  four  hundred 
years,  to  have  undergone  any  very  material  improvement;  but 
the  introduction  of  solid  plates,  and  the  ^pplicatioo  of  artificial 
power  to  the  press,  are  improvements  wtiplly  disconneoed,  in 
their  nature,  from  the  art  ol  printing,  and  yet  adding  incalcula- 
blv  to  its  eflicacy  and  operative  power.  In  a  word,  the jprodncts 
or  art  are  the  creations  of  rational  mind,  workhig  with  inttlli- 

f^ent  and  diversified  energy,  in  a  thousand  directions  ;— bound- 
ng  from  the  material  to  the  moral  world,  and  back  from  speco> 
lation  to  life  ;  producing  the  most  wonderful  effects  on  moral 
and  social  relations  by  material  means,  and  again,  in  an  impro* 
ved  political  and  moral  condition,  finding  instruments  and  en- 
couragement for  new  improvements  in  mechanical  art.  In  this 
mighiv  action  and  reaction,  we  are  continually  borne  on  to  re- 
sults ihe  most  surprising.  Physical  and  moral  causes  and  effects 
produce  moral  and  physical  effcas  and  causes,  and  every  thing 
discovered  tends  to  the  discovery  of  something  yet  unknown,  h 
rarely,  perhaps  never,  happens  that  any  discovery  or  Invention 
is  wholly  original ;  as  rarely,  that  it  is  final.  As  some  portion  of 
its  elements  lay  in  previously  existing  Ideas,  so  it  will  waken 
new  conceptions  in  the  inventive  mind.  The  roost  novel  mecha- 
nical contrivance  contains  within  itself  much  that  was  known 
before  :  and  the  most  seemingly  perfect  inveniion— if  we  may 
judge  the  future  by  the  past— admits  of  further  improveroeDis. 
For  this  reason,  the  more  that  is  known,  discovered  and  con- 
trived, the  ampler  the  materials  out^of  which  new  discoveries, 
inventions,  and  improvements,  may  be  expected. 

"  Perfect  as  the  steam  engine  seems,  it  is  a  general  persuasion 
that  we  are  In  the  rudiments  of  its  economical  uses.  The  prodi- 
gious advances  made  in  the  arts  of  locomotion,  teach  ombing 
more  clearly,  than  the  probability  that  they  will  be  rendered 
vastly  more  eflicient.    The  circulation  of  ideas  by  means  of  the 

{)resa  is  probably  destined  to  undergo  great  enlargemenu  Ana- 
ytical  chemistry  has,  within  the  last  thirty  years,  acquired  in- 
struments which  enable  the  philosopher  to  unlock  mysteries  of 
nature  before  unconceived  of.  Machinery  of  all  kinds,  and  for 
every  purpose,  is  daily  simplified  and  rendered  more  efficient. 
Improved  manipulations  are  introduced  into  all  the  aru,  and  each 
and  all  of  these  changes  operate  as  efficient  creative  causes  o( 
further  invention  and  discovery.  Besides  all  that  may  be  hoped 
for  by  the  diligent  and  ingenious  use  of  the  materials  for  improve- 
ment afforded  by  the  present  state  of  the  arts,  the  progress  of 
science  teaches  us  to  believe  that  principles,  elements  and  pow- 
ers are  in  existence  and  operation  arotfhd  us,  of  which  we  nkve 
a  very  imperfect  knowledge,  perhaps  no  knowledge  whatever. 
Ck)mmencing  with  the  mariner's  compass  in  the  middle  ages,  t 
series  of  discoveries  has  been  made  connected  with  magnetism, 
electricity,  galvanism,  the  polarity  of  light,  and  the  electro- 
magnetic phenomena  which  are  occupying  so  much  auention 
at  the  present  day,  all  of  which  are  more  or  less  applicable  to 
the  useful  arts,  and  which  may  well  produce  the  convictloo  that, 
if  in  some  respects  we  are  at  the  meridian,  we  are  In  other  res- 
pects In  the  dawn  of  science.  In  short,  all  art,  as  I  have  said,  is 
a  creation  of  the  mind  of  man — an  essence  of  infinite  capacity  for 
improvemenL  And  It  is  of  the  nature  of  every  Intelligence  en- 
dowed with  nteh  a  capacity,  however  mature  in  respect  to  ths 
past,  to  be  at  all  times,  in  respect  to  thefuture,  in  a  «tate  of  hope- 
ful Infancy.  However  vast  the  spsce  measured  behind,  iht 
■pace  before  is  Immeasurable ;  and  though  the  mind  may  esti- 
mate the  progress  it  has  made,  the  boldest  stretch  of  its  powers 
Is  inadequate  to  measure  the  progress  of  which  it  is  capable. 

Let  me  say,  then,  Mr.  President,  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Me- 
chanic Association,— PERSEVERE.    Do  any  ask  what  yon 
have  done,  and  what  you  are  doing  for  the  public  good  i    Send 
them  to  yonr  exhibition  rooms,  and  let  them  see  the  walls  of  the 
temple  of  American  Liberty.*  fitly  covered  with  the  products  of 
American  art    And  while  they  gaze  with  admiration  on  ibess   % 
creations  of  the  mechanical  arts  of  the  country,  bid  them  re- 
member that  they  are  the  productions  of  a  people  whose  fathers 
were  told  bv  the  British  ministry  they  should  not  manufacture 
a  hob-nail !   Does  any  one  ask  in  disdain  for  the  great  naniM    4 
which  have  illustrated  the  Mechanic  Arts !    Tell  nim  of  Ark-     i 
Wright,  and  Watt,  of  Franklin,  of  Whitney,  and  Fulton,  whosi    j 
memory  will  dwell  In  the  grateful  recollections  of  poeterity» 
when  the  titled  and  laurelled  destroyers  of  mankincf  shall  be 
remembered  only  with  detestation.    Mechanics  of  America,  res- 

f)ect  your  calling,  respect  yourselves.  The  cause  of  human 
mprovement  has  no  nrmcr  or  more  powerful  friends.  In  the 
great  Temple  of  Nature,  whose  foundation  is  the  earthy— whose 
pillars  are  the  eternal  hills,— whose  roof  Is  the  star-lit  *^Ji"' 
whoee  organ-tones  are  the  whispering  breeze  and  the  soundinf 
storm,--  whose  architect  is  Ooa,— there  is  no  ministry  mors 
sacred  than  that  of  the  intelligent  mechanic !" 

*  The  exhibition  was  held  in  FaneuU  UtM—Ed.  Mti^enger. 
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FIVE  DOLLARS  PER  ANNtTM. 


DABNEY  CARR. 

Qnk  deaidttrfo  tk  podor  aut  modiu 
Taa  charl  capllia. 


Hvroee, 


How  often  have  I  wished  to  possess  that  talent  for 
delineating  the  characters  of  eminent  men  which  might 
enable  me  to  send  down  to  posterity  the  portraits  of 
the  gnat  and  good  with  whom  it  has  been  my  happy 
lot  to  be  aasoctated  in  the  journey  of  life !  How  should 
I  dcSght  to  aceompany  them  with  reminiscences  of  their 
virtaes  and  ulents,  of  their  racy  wit  and  humor,  and 
«f  the  interesting  scenes  which  they  dignified  by  their 
or  enliTcned  by  their  good  fellowship  t  I 
I  have  a  picture  gallery  that  would  attract  the 
gits  of  etrery  amateur !  And,  oh !  my  dear,  my  eyer 
ItfBiited  friend!  what  benignant  countenance  would 
£z  the  admiration  of  the  beholder  more  steadfkstly 
than  thine? 

Dabnet  Carr,  the  regretted  subject  of  this  notice, 
was  bom  at  Spring  Forest,  in  Qoochland  county,  in 
May  1773.  He  was  but  three  weeks  old  at  the  death 
of  his  lathery  and  the  care  of  himself  and  his  brothers 
■ad  sisters  devolved  upon  his  widowed  mother,  the 
of  Thomas  Jefferson.  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
her.  She  was  a  lady  of  singular  worth,  and 
with  fidelity  and  sound  judgment  the  duties 
vludb  were  demanded  of  her  by  the  numerous  family 
kit  her  by  her  husband.  Her  son  Dabney  went  to 
sehool  to  Parson  Murray,  and  in  due  season  was  sent 
t»  Hampden  Sidney  College,  where  he  was  the  fellow 
I  of  the  present  Judge  Cabell,  and  of  other  in- 
persons  who  have  since  played  conspicuous 
farts  on  the  theatre  of  life.  On  his  return  home,  he 
read  law  at  Beareastle,  in  Albemarle,  which  had  been 
the  old  family  mansion  of  his  grandfather,  I  think ;  and 
aflerwardi  ai  Dunlora,  in  the  same  county,  adjoining 
Penopark,  the  residence  of  Dr.  Gilmer,  whose  daughter 
Mr.  Wirt  had  married,  and  with  whom  he  lived.  Here 
ooaoKOced  that  intimacy  which  continued  unbroken 
tS  sundered  by  death.  They  were  constantly  asso. 
,  and  cultivated  together  their  taste  for  literature, 
I  llw  aid  of  the  fine  libraries  of  Dr.  Qilmer  and  Mr. 
Under  the  superintendence  of  the  last  or 
gentlemen  Mr.  Carr>s  studies  were  conducted. 
I  the  age  of  twenty-one,  he  obtained  a  license  to 
I  the  law,  and  settled  in  Charlottesville,  the  seat 
•f  jnstioe  of  Albemarle,  to  which  county  he  for  some 
iSm  confined  himself.  The  first  occasion  of  his  ex- 
Ikifl  practice  to  another  county  occurred  in  the 
manner.  I  give  the  narration  from  the  lips 
if  one  of  his  nearest  connexions. 

Mr.  Wirt  one  morning  rode  up  to  his  little  ofiice, 
md  addieasing  him  by  an  appellation  by  which  he 
^is  known  among  his  youthful  friends,  remarked, 
■Well,  Chevalier,  Vta  come  to  carry  you  to  the  State 


to-day;"  meaning  Fluvanna  county,  then  and  yet 
familiariy  called  the  State  of  Flu.  ^'But,"  said  Carr, 
**  I  have  no  business."  "  Neither  have  I,"  said  Wirt. 
"  But  I  have  not  any  money ,^»  said  Carr.  "  Nor  have 
/,"  said  Wirt ;  "  but  by  going  there  we  shall  get  both. 
I  wont  be  denied:  you  must  go.*»  They  went  On 
the  way  Wirt  was  in  "  a  great  gale ;»»  his  spirits  high, 
his  hopes  buoyant,  his  gaiety  of  heart  overflowing. 
"Here,"  said  he,  at  last,  "are  we  two  poor  county 
court  lawyers  going  to  the  State  of  Flo,  without  money 
and  without  business;  but  I  foresee  you  will  one  day 
or  other  be  Judge  qf  the  Court  of  Apjpeols ;  and  as  fbr 
me,"  said  he,  laughing,  "  I  shall  not  be  content  with 
less  than  the  Presidenqf,**  Strange  vaticination ! ! — 
They  went  on ; — they  got  business  and  money ;  and 
fortune  soon  smiled  upon  their  labors  and  their  worth. 
Mr.  Carr  shortly  after  married  his  first  cousin,  and 
soon  extended  his  practice  to  Buckingham  and  Amherst, 
and  afterwards  to  the  Chancery  Court  at  Staunton.  At 
length,  on  the  26th  March,  1811,  he  was  appointed  a 
Judge  of  the  General  Court  by  the  Elxecutive,  but  the 
appointment  was  not  confirmed  by  the  Legislature, 
profbssedly  because  he  was  not  at  the  time  of  appoint- 
ment a  resident  of  the  Circuit ;  but  principally,  I  be- 
lieve, from  the  very  great  personal  popularity  of  another 
gentleman,  who  had  for  some  time  been  a  member  of 
the  Legislature,  and  whose  position  thus  gave  hinfi 
great  advantages  over  his  opponent  Judge  Carr  kept 
aloof  from  the  contest,  and  upon  its  unsuccessful  ter* 
mination  prepared  to  return  to  the  bar.  Utrlnque  pa- 
ratus  might  well  have  been  his  motto.  The  canvass  how- 
ever had  brought  into  full  view  his  great  merits,  and  all 
became  sensible  of  the  injustice  that  had  been  done  him. 
A  desire  to  repair  it,  has  always  been  supposed  to  have 
aided  in  that  division  of  the  Chancery  Court  at  Staun- 
ton by  which  tlie  Winchester  and  Clarksburg  Chancery 
Districts  were  created.  Of  these  Districts  he  was  ap- 
pointed Chancellor  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  same 
Legislature  which  had  refused  to  confirm  his  first  ap- 
pointment as  Judge  of  the  General  Court  This  was 
on  the  29th  of  January,  1812.  The  law  was  passed 
the  day  before. 

Mr.  Carr  accordingly  removed  to  Winchester  in  the 
month  of  March  succeeding  his  appointment  He  was 
received  with  the  greatest  cordiality  into  that  excellent 
society,  with  which  he  soon  mingled  in  the  most  delight- 
ful intercourse.  His  fine  qualities  made  him  the  object 
of  universal  esteem,  and  secured  to  him  the  entire 
devotion  of  those  friends  who  formed  the  circle  of  his 
acquaintance.  Never  was  there  a  more  pleasant, 
or  a  more  hospitable  and  sociable  liule  community. 
Let  me  solace  myself  by  running  over  the  names  of 
some  of  them.  There  were,  Judge  Holmes,  Judge 
White,  Judge  Carr,  General  Singleton,  Daniel  Lee, 
Prank  Gilmer,  Mr.  Heterick,  Dr.  Macky,  Dr.  Conrad, 
Col.  Magill,  Alfred  H.  Powell,  Henry  Tucker,  Dr. 
Vol,.  IV.— 9 
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Balmain,  Mr.  Tidball,  Mr.  McGuire,  Genersl  John 
Smith,  Mr.  Edward  Smith,  and  othets  not  so  well 
known  beyond  the  limits  of  lis  town,  but  not  less 
amiable  or  interesting.  Among  those  !•  have  mentioned, 
the  reader  will  recognise  many  names  witli  which  he 
is  familiar.  Alas !  but  one  of  the  whole  number  sur- 
yives !  Never  was  a  society  more  completely  swept 
away  in  a  few  years !  And  though  the  places  of  those 
I  once  knew  and  loved  there,  are  filled  by  others  both 
interesting  and  intelligent,  yet  my  aged  heart  cannot 
warm  towards  them  as  it  did  to  my  old  companions, 
who  are  now  sleeping  the  sleep  of  death  on  the  silent 
hills^  above  the  town,  or  have  found  their  last  resting 
place  -in.89iQe  distant  spoL 

Jud^e  Carr  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  station 
with  the  zeal  and  assiduity  for  which  he  was  always 
80  remarkable.  His  task  was  a  laborious  one,  but  he 
always  accomplished  it  faithfully  and  honestly.  He 
never  cheated  himself  or  the  public  with  the  false  notion 
that  he  had  done  much  when  he  had  done  but  little. 
He  went  through  his  business  regularly,  and  never  had 
occasion  to  sigh  forth  the  mortifying  confession,  '*I 
have  left  undone  those  things  which  I  ought  to  have 
done ;"  and  if  we  may  judge  from  the  affirmances  of 
his  decrees  by  the  Court  of  Appeals,  he  was  equally 
exempt  from  the  imputation  of  having  "done  those 
things  which  he  ought  not  to  have  done."  In  his  west- 
ern court  he  met  with  much  to  put  in  requisition  the 
steadfastness  of  his  character ;  and  the  felicity  with 
which  he  united  to  a  determined  and  unsiirinking  dis- 
charge of  duty,  a  suavity  of  manner  that  excluded  the 
possibility  of  personal  offence,  is,  through  all  that  coun- 
try, to  this  day,  the  subject  of  remark  and  admiration. 

But  though  faithful  to  his  duties,  Judge  Carr  found 
ample  time  to  devote  to  society,  to  general  literature, 
and  to  occasional  composition.  Conspicuous  for  his 
liberal  hospitality  and  for  bis  love  of  cheerful  society,  he 
delighted  in  the  free  and  intimate  intercourse  which  he 
found  in  the  society  of  Winchester,  and  entered  heartily 
into  the  project  of  the  "  Frugal  Fare  Club/'  suggested 
by  Judge  Holmes,  for  bringing  together  the  congenial 
spirits  of  the  circle  one  or  two  evenings  in  every  week. 
The  members  met  in  succession  at  each  other's  houses, 
and  enjoyed  most  truly  "  the  feast  of  reason  and  the 
flow  of  soul."  Politics  were  excluded  by  universal 
consent  as  the  bane  of  good  fellowship,  and  the  absence 
of  sumptuousness  in  the  entertainment  was  always 
compensated  by  intellectual  pleasures.  The  conversa- 
tion, sometimes  grave  and  philosophical,  and  usually 
literary  and  instructive,  was  nevertheless  often  gay  and 
amusing,  and  interspersed  with  wit,  anecdote  and 
humor ;  and  even  a  favorite  song  would  sometimes  give 
a  fillip  to  the  spirits  of  the  company.  *'  Give  me,  nymph, 
my  heart  again,"  and  Burns's  **Tam  Glenn,"  were  my 
good  friend's  accustomed  contributions  to  this  part  of 
the  entertainment,  and  his  soft  and  mellow  tones  seem 
even  now  breathing  on  my  ear, 

«*  My  heart  Is  a-breaklng ,  dear  Tluy, 
SoBM  comfort  tbea  to  me  come  lea'." 

Poor  Singleton  had  but  a  single  song  in  the  world — 
•*  You  arc  welcome  to  Paxton,  Robin  Adair"— but  such 
was  its  whimsicality,  and  such  the  indescribable  and 
unearthly  tones  in  which  he  uttered  it,  that  he  rarely 
failed  to  be  encored.    Holmes's  stock  was  inexhausti- 


ble-^from  the  pathos  of  "  Highland  Mary"  and  the 
sentimental  humor  of  "  John  Anderson,"  to  the  broadest 
specimens  of  Irish  wit  or  Yankee  notions. 

Judge  Carr's  tastaa  were  eminently  literary.  He  had 
formed  them  at  an  early  day  and  upon  the  finest  modeb 
of  English  literature.  The  writers  of  the  reign  of  Clueen 
Anne  were  decidedly  his  favorites,  and  the  humor  of 
Swift  was  exactly  to  his  mind.  He  has  obviously  made 
it  his  model  in  some  of  his  essays,  while  in  others  of  a 
graver  cast  he  seems  to  have  formed  himself  upon  the 
style  of  Addison.  A  specimen  of  his  composition  may 
be  seen  in  the  Old  Bachelor,  under  the  signature  of 
Obadiah  Squaretoes,  while  others  are  to  be  found  only 
in  the  public  prints,  which  he  sometimes  adorned  b/ 
effusions  of  a  humorous  or  literary  character,  though  he 
never,  I  believe,  entered  upon  the  arena  of  politics.  He 
preferred  the  calm  and  philosophical  pleasures  of  lite- 
rary pursuits  to  the  exciting  and  maddening  topics  of 
political  controversy.  He  was  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  Latin  classics,  in  which  he  took  great  delight, 
but  mainly,  I  think,  in  Cicero ;  for  I  heard  him  declare 
but  a  few  months  before  his  death  that  he  anxiously 
looked  forward  to  the  period  when  he  might  resign  his 
public  employments  and  indulge  himself  with  a  tho- 
rough perusal  of  the  works  of  TuUy  in  the  original. 
Shakspeare  he  was  devoted  to.  He  knew  his  works 
thoroughly,  and  repeated  with  the  most  scrupulous 
accuracy  most  of  the  fine  passages  of  that  noble  poet. 
Be  was  as  particular  as  the  late  Mr.  Randolph  about 
exactness  in  quotation,  and  was  himself  never  detected 
in  the  slightest  variation  from  his  author. 

In  February,  1824,  Judge  Carr  was  elected  to  supply 
the  vacancy  on  the  bench  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  oc- 
casioned by  the  death  of  the  venerable  Judge  Fleming. 
In  the  volumes  of  our  Reports  from  that  date  until  his 
death  in  the  winter  of  1837,  will  be  found  the  history 
of  his  public  life — the  memorial  of  his  public  services — 
the  faithful  record  of  his  patient  and  untiring  industry, 
and  the  enduring  evidences  of  his  powers  of  mind,  his 
profound  learning,  and  thorough  acquaintance  with  the 
philosophy  of  his  profession.  Those  volumes  form  for 
him  an  imperishable  monument  Nothing  but  the 
incursion  of  a  barbarian  horde,  the  devastations  of  an 
Atiila  or  the  conflagrations  of  an  Omar  can  destroy  it. 
Precedents  are  the  basis  of  our  jurisprudence ;  and 
unless  that  is  subverted,  unless  there  be  a  houleversemerU 
of  all  our  institutions,  these  volumes  must  go  down  to 
posterity  and  transmit  to  generations  yet  unborn  the 
able  opinions  of  Dabney  Carr.  They  form  indeed  the 
best  chance  of  immortality  both  for  bar  and  bench.  It 
is  some  reward  for  their  labors,  that  the  good  they  do 
will  live  after  them,  even  if  their  evil  be  not  '*  interred 
with  their  bones."  It  is  some  solace  to  think  that  a 
century  hence  the  learned  will  pore  over  the  decrees  of 
Chancellor  Wythe,  the  expanded  views  of  fidmund 
Pendleton,  the  vigorous  opinions  of  Spencer  Roane, 
and  the  profound  investigations  of  Dabney  Carr,  as  we 
look  back  to  the  judgments  of  old  Hobart  or  the  au- 
thoritative institutes  of  the  great  Sir  Ekiward  Coke. 
What  an  incentive  to  the  faithful  discharge  of  their 
important  duties  by  judicial  functionaries,  to  know 
that  their  names  will  be  "  familiar  in  the  mouths  of 
men  as  household  words ;"  and  that  a  faithful  record 
will  pass  down  to  the  latest  tiroes,  of  their  wisdom  and 
of  their  weakness ;  of  their  profound  and  well  reflected 
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judgmentSi  and  of  Uieir  rash  and  ill  considered  reso- 
fanioiis* 

On  turiung  to  the  Reports,  we  cannot  but  be  struck 
vith  the  fiict,  that  in  most  of  the  cases,  Judge  Carr 
delbers  his  own  opinion  at  length,  and  all  bear  the 
itamp  of  the  most  careful  preparation.  It  is  impossible 
ihat  iaTCsti^tions,  whether  of  law  or  fact,  coiiid  have 
been  more  thoroagh  and  searching  than  those  of  this 
inde&tigable  man.  He  took  minute  notes  of  the  argu- 
ments at  the  bar.  He  then  sifted  the  records  to  the 
bran.  Not  a  word  escaped  him ;  not  a  iact  eluded  his 
ezamination.  Erery  particle  of  evidence  was  weighed, 
with  the  roost  scrupulous  care.  And  when  the  facts 
were  perfectly  mastered,  his  researches  into  the  law 
were  pursued  with  the  same  untiring  zeal.  Every 
sntfaority  cited  in  aigoroent,  and  many  others  which  his 
own  dil^enoe  brought  to  light,  were  critically  scanned, 
and  moat  eommonly  reviewed.  He  was  never  content 
vith  taming  lo  the  dictum  of  the  judge  alone ;  but  he 
stadied  the  fects  of  each  case,  and  was  thus  enabled  to 
vaderstand  more  justly  the  application  and  the  truth  of 
the  prtneiples  decided.  In  short,  he  slurred  over  noth- 
i^^  P^nstaking  exactness  was  conspicuous  through- 
oat  all  his  actions,  and  particularly  in  the  discharge  of 
effieial  duty ;  and  lest  he  should  fall  into  error,  he  very 
frequently  transeribed  the  opinions  of  the  court  in  the 
esses  died  at  considerable  length.  Thus  it  was  that 
every  new  decision  added  new  and  valuable  materials  to 
the  ample  stotes  of  his  well  informed  mind ;  and  thus  it 
was  that  he  saw  nothing  *'  through  a  glass  darkly,*'  but 
that  aU  his  perceptions  were  clear,  and  all  his  know- 
ledge  aocarate  and  profound. 

Bat  socb  labors  were  too  much  for  his  strength.  The 
ftitfafhl  discharge  of  his  judicial  duties,  together  with 
the  time  he  devoted  to  other  mental  occupations,  broke 
in  apon  his  boors  of  repose.  After  finishing  his  records, 
he  had  still  to  keep  np  with  the  news  of  the  day  and 
the  passing  political  occurrences,  which  he  generally 
took  from  the  columns  of  the  National  Intelligencer ; 
and  after  all  this,  I  am  inclined  to  think  he  rarely  omit* 
ted  to  bestow  some  portion  of  the  night  upon  those 
fisvorite  fountains  from  which  he  had  drawn  the  early 
kasoos  of  wisdom  and  virtue,  and  imbibed  the  chas* 
tened  principles  of  a  correct  and  classical  taste.  The 
consequence  was,  that  during  the  eifcht  months'  session 
of  the  coons,  he  allowed  himself  ordinarily  but  five 
hoars' sleep,  rarely  retiring  till  longaAer  midnight,  and 
always  rning  at  the  dawn  of  day.  Residing  nearly 
two  miles  from  the  market,  he  nevertheless  regularly 
attended  it  for  the  sake  of  the  exercise,  and  his  more 
setf^indulgent  neighbors  who  lived  in  its  vicinity  would 
sAen  meet  him  returning  from  it  as  they  were  repairing 
to  iL  Exercise  indeed  he  found  essential  to  him,  and 
DO  circumstances  prevented  his  taking  it.  After  a  se* 
vere  atuck  of  gravel,  in  Winchester,  it  had  been  urged 
upon  him  by  Dr.  Physic,  in  whose  judgment  he  reposed 
the  most  unbounded  eonfidence.  Aecordingly  he  regu- 
briy  walked  a  certain  number  of  miles  every  day,  and 
when  the  weather  was  bad,  he  frequently  resorted  to 
the  spacious  quadrangle  of  the  market-house,  under 
cover  of  which  he  walked  a  stated  number  of  times, 
eAea  withoat  his  hat  if  the  weather  was  warm,  scoring 
each  soocessive  circuit  at  the  starting  place.  A  person 
who  casually  saw  him  thus  coursing,  and  chalking 
dswQ  his  psfformance,  and  then  recommencing  his 


career  with  rapid  strides^  without  his  hat,  imagined  he 
was  deranged,  and  so  reported,  to  the  no  small  amuse- 
ment of  the  good  judge  himself  and  of  all  his  friends.. 
When  he  came  to  Richmond,  he  selected,  with  a  view: 
to  exercise,  a  residence  more  than  a  mile  and  a  half 
from  the  Capitol,  so  that  he  rarely  walked  less  than 
six,  and  often  as  much  as  ten  miles  in  a  day.  This  he 
did'through  all  weather,  never  using  his  carriage,  how- 
ever tempestuous  it  might  be,  and  never  missing  a  day 
in  his  attendance  upon  the  court  for  any  cause  save 
sickness.  In  this  too  he  was  fortunate.  He  was  rarely 
away  from  indisposition;  and  even  after  his  decline 
was  evident,  his  friends  unavailingly  urged  him  to 
absent  himself.  His  health  was  greatly  impaired  for 
three  months  before  his  death,  yet  he  so  persevered 
that  he  lost  but  one  week,  and  that  week  was  the  last 
of  his  life  I    Admirable — conscientious  man ! ! ! 

His  deportment  on  the  bench  was  characterized  by 
that  modesty,  and  forbearance,  and  deference  for  the 
opinions  of  others,  which  marked  his  conduct  through 
life.  He  rarely  interrupted  the  counsel,  and  when  he 
ventured  to  suggest  adifiiculty,  he  always  did  it  in  such 
a  manner  as  neither  to  embarrass  or  to  damp  their 
ardor,  by  the  apprehension  that  they  were  addressing 
a  prejudiced  hearer.  He  was  indeed  not  hasty  in 
making  up  his  opinions,  or  in  yielding  to  the  first  sug- 
gestions of  his  mind  upon  the  argument  of  a  case,  though 
when  his  judgment  was  once  formed,  it  was  inflexible. 
It  has  been  objected  to  the  celebrated  Pothier,  that  he 
sufiTered  his  mind  to  be  too  soon  preoccupied  in  the 
trial  of  a  cause.  In  the  Eloge  pronounced  upon  him  in 
the  University  of  Orleans  by  M.  La  Trosne,  the  king's 
advocate,  we  are  told  it  was  his  custom  to  "  express  his 
opinion  ak)ud"  at  the  hearing  of  a  case.  '*  Scarcely  had 
an  advocate  opened  a  cause  before  he  became  master  of 
it ;  he  anticipated  all  the  arguments  of  the  respective 
parties,  and  had  formed  a  judgment  within  himself 
almost  before  the  bar  could  perceive  what  was  the  mat- 
ter in  dispute.  He  had  afterwards  only  to  observe  the 
manner  in  which  the  case  was  supported  and  defended. 
If  it  was  a  cause  of  slight  importance,  he  allowed  his 
mind  to  amuse  itself  with  other  subjects ;  if  he  exor- 
cised his  attention,  he  could  scarcely  avoid  intimating 
his  concurrence  or  dissent  by  his  gestures,  or  by  a  half 
utterance,  so  that  his  opinion  was  known  well  enough 
previous  to  going  to  consultation. 

'*  But  he  allowed  himself  much  greater  liberty  when  he 
presided.  The  fondness  for  despatch,  which  is  confes- 
sedly laudable,  but  which  ought  to  be  kept  within 
proper  limits,  carried  him  away,  and  made  him  forget 
the  patience  that  is  proper  for  a  judge,  and  is  due  to  the 
parties.  The  party  that  fails  in  a  contest  ought  not  to 
have  the  opportunity  of  complaining  that  he  has  not 
been  heard."  "If  the  advoeates  wandered  from  the  point 
in  question,  he  was  in  haste  to  bring  them  back  to  it; 
but  if  they  advanced  an  improper  argument,  or  main- 
tained a  false  principle,  he  could  not  command  his  im- 
patience, and  interrupted  them  for  the  purpose  of  fixing 
them  to  the  true  principles  and  arguments  of  the  cause. 
The  audience  sometimes  degenerated  into  dissertations 
and  a  kind  of  conference.  His  friends  sometimes 
remonstrated  with  him  upon  the  subject,  which  he 
approved,  but  he  was  not  master  of  his  conducL" 

These  were  not  the  faults  of  Judge  Carr.  His  mind 
was  not  only  candid  and  fair  in  entering  upon  a  case, 
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but  he  preserved  it  as  free  from  bias  during  the  arig^u- 
ment,  as  in  the  nature  of  the  thing  is  possible.  When 
that  was  over,  be  set  his  vigorous  intellect  to  work,  and 
after  forming  his  judgment,  had  little  difficulty  in  re- 
ducing it  to  paper :  for  he  was  a  ready  writer,  and 
poured  out  his  thoughts  from  a  full  mind.  His  style 
was  pure  and  perspicuous,  often  strong  and  nervous, 
and  not  unfrequently  embellished  by  a  figure,  where  it 
tended  to  illustrate  his  meaning,  or  to  give  force  to  his 
expression.  But  otherwise,  it  was  chaste  and  una- 
dorned, partaking  of  his  own  unpretending  simplicity 
and  aversion  to  display. 

In  the  relations  of  private  life,  Judge  Carr  never  bad 
a  superior.  His  temper  was  the  finest  I  ever  knew. 
His  gentleness  of  manners,  his  unaffected  modesty,  his 
perfectly  respectful  deportment  to  all,  his  warm  and 
devoted  feelings,  hb  upright  and  conscientious  princi- 
ples, his  punctuality  and  exactness  in  all  his  dealings, 
his  liberal  hospitality,  his  stainless  honor,  his  unshrink- 
ing firmness,  won  for  him  universal  love,  respect  and 
esteem.  He  truly  said,  upon  his  death-bed,  he  left  not 
an  enemy  behind  him ;  and  oh,  miracle  of  men !  with 
his  moderate  revenues,  he  left  not  a  eredUcrU  And  yet, 
with  all  his  exactness,  he  had  a  heart  of  warm  benevo- 
lence, and  a  hand  open  as  day  to  melting  charity !  Upon 
the  whole,  his  character  presented  the  most  remarkable 
union  of  the  gentler  and  severer  virtues,  that  I  have 
ever  met  with.  At  the  head  of  them  stood  conscibn- 
TiousNEss,  sustained  and  fortified  by  steadfastness 
and  coNSTAircT ! 

The  attachments  of  Dabney  Carr  were  strong  and 
abiding.  He  grappled  his  friends  to  him  with  hoops  of 
■ted,  and  he  eould  boast  of  such  friends  as  were  worthy 
of  his  fidelity :  among  them  were  William  Wirt,  John 
Coalter  and  William  H.  CabelL  They  were  as  bro- 
thers from  their  early  manhood,  and  their  friendship 
grew  while  life  was  waning.  Mr.  Wirt  was  the  ear- 
]iest--the  dearest  of  the  ties.  They  had  in  youth  been 
at  the  bar  together,  and  a  similarity  of  tastes  had  con- 
tributed to  draw  them  to  each  other,  and  to  bind  them 
in  an  indissoluble  friendship.  This  indeed  is  one  of 
the  advantages  of  the  cultivation  of  a  taste  for  the  claa- 
fties,  both  ancient  and  modern.  They  bring  together 
congenial  spirits.  They  are  a  bond  of  union  between 
ingenuous  youth.  They  furnish  a  mirror  in  which  we 
may  not  only  see  ourselves,  but  one  another.  And 
when  we  find  the  bosom  of  our  young  companion  dilatr 
ing  with  noble  sentiments,  and  his  eye  glistening  with 
the  exquisite  sense  of  classical  beauty,  we  feel  at  once 
that  we  have  met  with  one  whose  similarity  of  tastes 
must  bind  him  to  us.  Idem  veiU  oique  idem  iioUc,  m 
iteimiin  flrma  amieitia  eeL  And  if  this  be  so  with  boon 
companions  in  their  gay  pursuits,  with  sportsmen  in 
the  manly  chase,  and  with  soldiers  marching  shoulder 
to  shoulder  to  the  field,  why  should  it  not  be  so  with 
those,  who  together  walk  with  Socrates  or  Tully,  who 
together  hold  familiar  converse  with  the  mighty  dead, 
and  in  their  sacred  volumes  read 

The  longs 
Of  Grecian  bards  and  recorda  writ  by  fama 
For  Oreclan  heroes  f 

How  many  an  intimacy  must  have  been  formed  over 
the  pages  of  Roman  and  Qrecian  story!  how  many  a 
fast  friendship  has  grown  up  out  of  the  beauties  of  Ad- 


dison and  Swift,  of  Pope  and  of  Akenside,  and  bow 
many  strong  attachments  from  the  scenes  of  the  immor- 
tal Shakspeare  I  Horace  and  Cicero  have  been  dead 
2,000  years ;  yet  still  from  the  united  perusal  of  these 
works,  young  friendships  spring  through  the  influence 
of  that  strong  feeling,  the  sympathy  of  tastes.  So  was 
it  with  the  friends  of  whom  I  speak.  Their  friendship 
was  cultivated  tlirough  the  medium  of  the  same  tastes, 
the  same  elevated  principles,  the  same  devoted  love  of 
virtue  and  honorable  distinction,  and  was  cherished 
through  life  by  the  same  influences,  sustained  and  aug- 
mented by  the  warm  and  generous  feelings  of  their  own 
amiable  hearts. 

I  shall  not  be  guilty,  I  trust,  of  invading  the  sanctity 
of  the  domestic  circle,  when  I  observe,  that  in  the  most 
interesting  of  all  our  relations,  the  subject  of  these 
sketches  was  as  remarkable,  as  in  any  other  whatever. 
There  was  something  almost  romantic,  in  his  devoted- 
ness  to  one,  who  had  from  youth  to  age,  travelled  with 
him  the  journey  of  life;  and  who  had  merited  by  her 
gentle  affections  and  unvarying  solicitude  for  his  happi- 
ness, all  the  tenderness  which  belongs  to  so  endearing 
a  connexion.  They  were  indeed  most  happy  in  each 
other,  and  in  their  children  also.  He'left  two  daughters, 
on  whom  his  aflfisctionate  attentions  were  lavished  with 
the  peculiar  tenderness  which  always  distinguishes  a 
fiither's  feeling  for  his  daughters.  They  were  educated 
principally  at  home,  and  to  his  other  labors  was  added 
the  interesting  task  of  instructing  them  in  the  French 
language,  in  which  he  was  himself  very  well  versed. 
In  short,  there  was  no  duty  for  the  exact  performance 
of  which  he  was  not  remarkable.  He  marked  out  for 
himself  a  plan  of  life  which  he  ever  pursued  with  the 
most  scrupulous  exactness.  From  it  he  indulged  in  no 
deviation.  With  a  gentleness  of  disposition  and  a  soft- 
ness of  manners  without  a  parallel  in  our  sex,  he  wsub 
withal  a  man  of  the  roost  determined  and  unshaken 
purpose  that  I  have  ever  known.  As  was  said  of 
Fabricius,  *'It  would  have  been  as  easy  to  turn  the 
sun  from  his  course,  as  him  from  the  paths  of  duty  and 
of  honor."  Never  was  there  a  human  being  to  whom 
the  beautiful  and  fiuniliar  lines  of  Horace  more  truly 
applied : 

Justom  ac  tenacem  propositi  Tirum, 
Non  civium  ardor  prava  jubenilum 
Non  TUltus  iastands  tyraDoi 
Mente  quaiitaollda. 

He  was  constant  aa  the  northern  star, 
Of  whose  Uue  fixed  and  resting  quality 
There  is  no  fellow  in  the  flnnament. 

Such  was  Dabney  Carr!  Those  who  knew  him 
well,  will  bear  testimony  to  the  fidelity  of  this  portrait. 
Their  own  hearts  will  tell  them  that  it  has  not  a  single 
exaggerated  feature.  Those  who  knew  him  not,  may 
rest  assured  of  its  truth.  And  all  will  feel  a  deep 
interest  in  the  similarity  of  some  of  its  traits  to  those 
of  the  immortal  Newton,  delineated  in  the  following 
passage,  from  the  eloquent  lips  of  Doctor  Chalmers. 
He  speaks  of  that  great  man  as  '*  the  throned  prince  of 
all  the  philosophers,  in  whom  the  gentleness  and  mo- 
desty of  a  childlike  piety  at  once  irradiated  and  soflened 
the  lustre  of  his  genius,  moulding  him  into  the  goodliest 
specimen  of  humanity  which  earth  hath  ever  seen. 
Never  did  meekness  and  genius  combine  to  realise  upon 
the  character  of  nuin  so  rare  a  union ;  so  that  while  he 
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sunds  forth  to  a  woodering  ■peciet  upon  the  loftiest 
anmimtB  of  an  intellectual  elevation,  he  yet  mingled  so 
good/,  ao  gracefully,  in  ordinary  life,  that  he  wbb  not 
more  honored  for  the  surpassing  lustre  of  his  genius, 
than  be  waa  loved  for  the  milder  glories  of  bis  nature ; 
aad  that,  while  raised  almoet  above  bis  species  in  the 
grandenr  of  philosophy,  he  yet  exhibited  among  men 
the  unpretending  grace  of  a  cottage  patriarch." 

1  shall  eonclttde  this  imperfect  sketch  of  the  best  of 
men,  by  the  following  obituary,  which  appeared  in  the 
|Mihlic  prints  upon  the  occasion  of  his  death,  together 
with  the  proceedings  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  in  honor 
oi  hit  memory  ;  though  I  am  well  aware  that  the  sen- 
timeou  expr^sed  in  them  are  already  embodied  in  the 
praeeding  pages. 

Departed  thU  life,  on  Jan.  S,  1887,  at  hit  residence  near  thia 
cky,  the  HmmairwhU  Dabney  Carr,  one  of  the  Judgea  of  the 
Caort  of  Appeals.  The  following  haaty  sketch  of  his  life  and 
character  hare  been  aubmiited  at  our  request,  by  a  friend,  ac- 
csoipaaied  by  the  expreasion  of  a  hope  that  the  portrait  of  the 
im  and  noble  character  of  the  deeeaaed,  will  be  carefully 
dnvB  by  aoiiie  more  able  pencIL 

Jvdgc  Carr  waa  bom  ia  May  1T73,  about  one  month  before 
iha  death  of  hU  father.  He  waa  brought  up  by  his  excellent 
■other,  the  aiater  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  and  at  maturity  commenced 
the  pnetica  of  the  law,  in  Albemarle,  where  he  became  distln- 
goished  for  his  sound  sense  and  professional  ability,  and  emi- 
neotly  remarkable  for  his  diligence,  punctuality  and  fidelity. 
la  Itll  he  waa  promoted  to  the  office  of  Chancellor  of  the  Win- 
chmsrdieorici,  which  he  held  until  the  apring  of  ISatf,  when  he 
was  elacisd  to  fill  the  racancy  in  the  Court  of  Appeals  created 
by  the  death  of  the  Hon.  Wm.  Fleming.  Upon  the  adoption  of 
Che  new  Conadiutioo,  the  aeats  of  all  the  Judges  baring  been 
Taeated,  and  a  uew  election  taking  place,  he  was  re-elected  to 
a  seat  on  the  bench  of  the  newly  organized  Court,  which  he 
adaraed  for  more  than  twelve  years  by  his  eminent  virtues,  his 
great  beaming,  and  his  sound  and  judicious  opinions.  His  asai. 
daily  was  wicbout  example— and  the  failure  of  his  fine  constiiu- 
ijaa  ia  (airly  set  down  to  his  uncommon  labors.  It  has  been 
his  good  fbrtane  to  hare  been  rarely  absent  from  his  seat  from 
ladttposiuDO,  and  even  in  his  last  illness,  he  has  lost  but  one 
week  of  the  larm.  The  first  that  struck  you  on  an  acquaint- 
aaes  with  Judge  Carr,  was  his  native  modesty,  which  a  com- 
■eroe  wuh  the  world  of  sixty  years,  bad  never  abated.  In 
ceaversaiioa  yoo  knew  not  which  most  to  admire,  the  soundness 
aai  purby  of  his  opiniona,  or  the  deference— approaching  even 
tshneailky— with  which  they  were  ever  advanced.  In  argument, 
ikoagh  cogeot  and  earnest,  he  was  never  betrayed  into  a  eoph- 
ism,  Bor  umpced  to  pasa  the  boundaries  marked  out  by  forbear- 
maoa  and  moderalion.  Hia  gentleness  of  disposition  and  suavity 
of  naaner*,  were  on  all  occasions,  conspicuous.  They  were 
not  ooofiaed  to  Ids  fkmily  or  his  brethren  of  the  Bench,  with 
wbeoi  Us  imsrcourae  was  delightfully  harmonious.  They  won 
for  him  the  regard  even  of  strangers,  upon  his  first  introduction, 
whih  the  sobataotlal  good  qualidea  of  his  head  and  heart  never 
failed  m  rivet  tlie  alTeetiona  which  had  at  firat  been  the  result  of 
his  eagagiag  demeanor.  The  virtues  Indeed  seemed  to  cluster 
anoad  hia  character.  In  all  his  relations  he  was  distinguished 
ler  nth,  fideiky,  aad  constancy ;  for  firmness,  and  manly  for- 
iltode ;  for  scrnpnlous  honor,  laudable  prudence,  exaa  punctu- 
ality, and  a  fakhfal  discharge  of  every  duty.  His  plan  of  life 
waa  sf  Btaaaatic  aad  steadfastly  pursued,  fbr  k  was  formed  upon 
aprigkc  and  well  reflected  principles,  which  he  adopted  wUh 
lbs  otoMflt  care,  and  adhered  to  with  unwavering  tenacity.  As 
a  paUie  officer,  flUluff  the  highest  judicial  atations  in  the  State, 
Ms  aadrinc  industry,  bis  sedulous  attention,  his  patient  inves- 
ligatioo,  bis  scaadfastnesa  to  principle,  and  his  stem  rebuke  of 
vke,  were  above  all  praise ;  and  the  virtues  of  his  heart  were 
Bot  more  coaapicuoua,  than  the  ability  and  learning  which  were 
ever  dtaplayed  in  his  Judicial  opinions.  These  form  his  menu- 
msai  a  moaument  more  enduring  than  brass,  more  lasting 
than  Barbie.  The  vojomes  which  contain  his  opinions,  will  go 
down  from  generation  to  generation  as  the  repoeitorlee  of  our 
jariapmdanee,  and  posterity  will  find  there  an  imperishable  me- 
maiial  of  iba  greatness  and  the  goodneas  of  this  admirable  man. 


The  mind  of  Judge  Carr  was  clear,  vigoroua  and  accurate ; 
his  style  was  pure,  classical,  and  strong ;  his  learning  was  ex- 
tensive, well  digested,  and  profound ;  his  acquirements  in  every 
field  of  literature,  considerable.  With  the  ancient  claaaiea,  and 
the  best  writers  of  our  own  language,  he  was  largely  and  ind- 
maiely  acquainted ;  and  one  of  bis  greatest  enjoyments  was  to 
spend  a  leisure  moment  with  his  favorite  Cicero,  of  wlioae 
worlta  he  was  eminently  fond.  With  a  mind  thus  stored,  it  waa 
not  wonderful  that  his  society  was  the  delight  of  bis  friends, 
and  accordingly  ail  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  enjoy  k, 
eought  it  with  avidity.  In  his  private  relations,  indeed,  his  life 
was  truly  lovely ;  alwaya  urbane— never  censorious ;  always 
benevolent— never  stem;  among  the  foremost  in  the  libeml 
hospitality  of  a  gentleman,- to  his  friends,  warm  and  devoted; 
and  as  a  husband,  father  and  brother,  never  earpassed.  In  his 
last  moments,  all  these  gentle  and  amiable  qualities  beamed 
forth  with  conspicuous  brightness.  It  was  an  affecting  evidence 
of  his  tenderness,  (hat  he  desfared  that  his  last  look  might  dwell  on 
the  amiable  partner,  who  for  nearly  forty  years  had  shared  his 
cares  and  his  fortunes,  and  whose  privilege  It  had  been  to  enjoy, 
for  such  a  length  of  days,  a  happy  union  with  one  of  the  noblest 
of  men.  He  met  death  with  the  fortitude  and  realgnation  whlcb 
might  well  have  been  expected  from  such  a  man  in  the  evening 
of  a  well  spent  life.  He  ordered  the  curtains  of  his  windows  to 
be  withdrawn  only  a  fbw  hours  before  hie  death,  (for  he  retain- 
ed his  seneea  to  the  last,)  and  looking  out  upon  the  bright  world 
that  lay  before  him,  he  exclaimed,  **  Beaatif^l !  beauilfnl !  ail 
is  bright,  and  now  I  want  to  go  up.  But  it  is  not  At  that  wa 
should  be  impatient  at  leaving  so  beautiful  a  world  as  this.  We 
muat  wait  our  time**— and  accordingly,  though  his  last  moments 
became  more  distressing  and  led  him  to  wish  repeatedly  that 
the  struggle  was  over,  his  patience  and  calmneaa  never  for  a 
moment  deserted  him. 

To  such  a  man  we  may  point  the  rlaiog  generation,  and  aay 
to  them,  in  the  language  of  his  favorite  poet— 

Retpice  extrnplar  vitm  morumqtte  Jubehp, 


At  a  meeting  of  the  surviving  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Appeals, 
the  Members  of  the  Bar,  and  the  Officers  of  the  Court,  held  at 
the  Capitol,  ou  Monday,  the  9th  day  of  January,  1887 : 

On  motion  of  Henry  St.  George  Tucker,  Esq.  Francis  T. 
Brooke,  Esq.  waa  called  to  the  Chair.  Sidney  8.  Baxter  waa 
appointed  Secretary. 

Benjamin  W.  Leigh,  Eeq.  arnounced  the  death  of  J>st«y 
Carr,  Esq.,  one  of  the  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  and 
moved  the  following  preamble  and  reaolutiona,  which  ware 
unanimously  adopted : 

The  surviving  Judges,  the  Members  of  the  Bar,  and  the  Offi- 
cers of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  assembled  on  occasion  of  the 
death  of  the  Hon.  IMne^  Carr,  have  to  express,  not  only  their 
sense  of  the  public  lose  suatained  in  this  affiiciing  dispensation 
of  Providence,  but  deep  and  lasting  regret  peculiar  to  them- 
selves. In  the  judicial  stations,  first  of  Chancellor,  and  then  of 
Judge  of  this  Court,  which  the  deceased  for  so  many  years 
filled  and  adorned,  his  learning  and  ability,  his  indefatigable 
industry,  and  devotion  to  his  official  duties,  the  entire  exemp- 
tion from  every  paesion  that  might  warp  the  judgment;  the 
ardent  love  and  seal  for  pure  justice,  and  the  perfect  falmees  of 
mind  which  he  brought  to  the  decision  of  every  cause,  as  well 
as  the  integrity  of  his  life,  and  the  spotless  purhy  of  his  morals 
and  conduct,  ware  known  to  his  country,  and  commanded  uni- 
versal respect,  eetaem  and  oonftdance.  Bat  to  his  brethren  of 
the  bench,  to  the  members  of  the  bar,  and  to  the  officers  of  the 
Court,  he  was  not  only  an  object  of  respect,  eeteem  and  confi- 
dence—be was  endeared  to  them  by  the  gentler  virtuee  he  dis- 
played in  the  constant  intercourse  of  business ;  by  the  evennesa 
and  suavity  of  his  temper,  the  amiable  simpilcky  of  his  man- 
ners, his  unaffected  modesty,  his  unassuming  dignity,  and  above 
all,  his  kindness  of  heart,  flowing  in  one  oninterrupied  current 
for  a  series  of  years,  and  flowing  to  us  all.  He  has  not  left  an 
enemy  behind  him ;  and  among  us,  he  has  left  those  who  mourn 
him  as  a  brother  or  a  father. 

Retohedy  That  in  teetlmony  of  reepect  to  the  memory  of  the 
deceased,  the  Judges,  the  Members  of  the  Bar,  and  the  Officers 
of  the  Court,  will  wear  the  uaual  badge  of  mourning  for  one 
month. 

That  the  Chairman  and  Secretary  be  requested  to  communi- 
cate a  copy  of  these  proceeding*  to  the  widow  and  family  of  the 
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decaaaed,  aod  to  sMore  them  of  our  deep  ejiopathy  hi  their 
diaireae. 

That  they  be  also  deeired  to  lay  before  the  Court  of  Appeals, 
the  reqneat  of  thia  meeting,  that  a  copy  of  theee  proceedings  be 
entered  on  the  order  book  of  the  Conrt. 

And  that  they  aiao  caaee  these  proceedings  to  be  published. 

On  motion,  the  meeting  adjourned  to  attend  the  funeral  of 
lodge  Carr. 

FRANCIS  T.  BROOKE,  Chairman. 

5.  &  Baxlerj  Secretary. 


WILLIS'S  POEMS.* 

The  prose  writings  of  Mr.  Willis  contain  much  to 
prove  that  he  is  a  poet :  but  whoever  has  failed  to  find 
the  evidences  of  it  there,  needs  only  read  a  few  pieces 
in  the  volume  mentioMed  below,  to  be  satisfied  of  their 
author's  claim  to  that  title.  It  is  not  intended  to  assert 
for  him  a  very  high  place  on  the  Muses*  hill.  His  own 
sound  taste  and  good  sense  would  be  among  the  first  to 
reTolt  at  an  association  of  him  with  Byron,  Scott,  or 
Campbell ;  far  more  with  the  great,  earlier  masters  of 
song.  Perhaps  he  cannot  be  raised  quite  to  the  level 
even  of  James  Montgomery,  Mrs.  Hemans,  Rogers, 
Halleck,  and  Bryant:  but  the  place  he  merits,  if  be- 
low these,  is  juit  below  them.  His  ]3oetry  does  not 
excite  the  deepest  or  stormiest  emotions.  Scarcely 
a  sublime  passage  is  to  be  found  in  it — either  of  the 
calm,  or  of  the  terrible  kind :  none,  for  example,  pos- 
sessing in  ever  so  small  a  degree,  either  the  quiet  gran- 
deur of  the  stanzas  to  the  ocean,  in  Childe  Harold,  or 
the  awful  magnificence  of  those  describing  a  tempest 
and  shipwreck,  in  Don  Juan.  The  gentle  and  lender 
affections  are  those  moved  by  his  strains.  His  breath- 
ings of  filial,  fraternal,  and  parental  love;  his piclurings 
of  mental  suffering ;  his  exhibitions  of  human  feeling,  in 
whatever  form  he  has  occasion  to  display  it ;  are  true, 
forcible,  and  touching.  The  images  he  presents  are 
sometimes  of  exquisite  beauty,  and  the  most  happily 
appropriate  to  the  subjects  they  are  designed  to  illus- 
trate. 

The  poem  especially  named  in  the  title  page,  is  one 
of  the  longest  in  the  book ;  being  of  nearly  28  pages' 
length — loose,  wide-lined  pages,  however.  We  cannot 
much  praise  its  plot;  iu  catastrophe  is  the  instanta- 
neous death  of  the  heroine,  Melanie,t  at  the  altar, 
where  she  discovers  that  the  lover  she  is  about  to  marry, 
is  her  own  brother!  The  next,  "Lord  Ivon  and  his 
daughter,"  of  84  pages,  is  a  better  conceived  tale,  and 
more  thrillingly  told.  Both  these  contain  passages 
worth  quoting ;  but  we  hasten  on  to  shorter  pieces. 

The  first  stanza   of  the  lines  *  To ,'  written 

during  a  long  sojourn  in  Europe,  has  been  often  copied, 
and  justly  admired.  Its  turn  of  thought  bears  some 
analogy  to  that  contained  in  Shenstone's  pathetic  sen- 
tence,— 

*  Hen,  qnanto  minus  est  cam  rellquis  versari, 
Quam  tni  meminlsse  !* 

which  Moore  has  translated ; 

*  Though  many  a  giOed  mind  I  meet. 
Though  fairest  forms  I  see ; 

*  Melanie  and  other  Poems.  By  N.  P.  Willis.  New  York. 
Saunders  fc  Oiley.    pp  S4*J.  12mo. 

t  To  be  pronounced  Mel-a-nfe,  in  three  syllables ;  the  accent 
on  the  first. 


To  lire  with  them  If  ftr  leas  sweet 
Than  to  remember  thee  I* 

Mr.  Willis  has  expanded  the  thought,  and  given  it  new 
illustrations : 

'  As,  gazing  on  the  Pleiades, 

We  count  each  fab:  and  starry  one, 
Yet  wander  from  the  light  of  these 

To  muse  upoa  the  Pleiad  gone — 
As,  bending  o^er  fresh  gsihcred  flowers. 

The  rose^s  most  enchanting  hue 
Reminds  us  but  of  other  hours 

Whose  roses  were  all  lovely  too— 
So,  dearest,  when  I  rove  among 

The  bright  ones  of  this  foreign  sky. 
And  mark  the  smile,  and  list  the  song, 

And  watch  the  dancers  gliding  by, 
The  fairer  still  they  seem  to  be, 
The  more  it  stirs  a  thought  of  thee !' 

The  '  Lines  on  leaving  Europe'  have  three  stanzaa 
almost  worthy  of  Moore's  happiest  mood.  The  last  of 
them  refers  to  the  author's  young  wife,  whom  he  had 
married  in  England : 

'Adieu,  oh  fatherland!  I  see 

Your  white  cliffs  on  th'  horizon's  rim. 
And  though  to  freer  skies  I  flee, 

My  heart  swells,  and  my  eyes  are  dim ! 
As  knows  the  dove  the  task  you  give  her, 

When  loosed  upon  a  foreign  shore — 
As  spreads  the  rain-drop  in  Die  river 

In  which  it  may  have  flowed  before — 
To  England,  over  vale  and  mountain, 

My  fkncy  flew  from  climes  more  fair — 
My  blood,  that  knew  its  parent  fountain. 

Ran  warm  and  fast  in  England's  air. 
My  mother !  In  thy  prayer  to-night 

There  come  new  words  and  warmer  tears! 
On  long,  long  darkness  breaks  the  light — 

Comes  home  the  loved,  the  lost  for  years  ! 
Sleep  safe,  oh  wave- worn  mariner ! 

Fear  not,  to-night,  or  storm  or  sea ! 
The  ear  of  heaven  bends  low  to  her  ! 

He  comes  to  shore  who  sails  with  me ! 
The  wind-tost  spider  needs  no  token  < 

How  stands  the  tree  when  lightnings  blaze — 
And  by  a  thread  from  heaven  unbroken, 

I  know  my  mother  lives  and  prays ! 

*  I  come — but  with  me  comes  another 

To  share  the  heart  once  only  mine  ! 
Thou,  on  whose  thoughts,  when  sad  and  lonely, 

One  star  arose  in  memory's  heaven — 
Thou,  who  hast  watch'd  one  treasure  only — 
Watered  one  flower  with  tears  at  even — 
Room  in  thy  heart!  The  heart  she  left 

Is  darkcn'd  to  lend  light  to  ours ! 
There  are  bright  flowers  of  care  bereft, 

And  hearts  that  languish  more  than  flowers — 
She  was  their  lighl-^their  yery  air — 
Room,  mother!  in  thy  heart!— place  for  her  in 
thy  prayer!' 
English  Chmnel,  May,  1836. 

*  The  Dying  Alchymist'  is  a  successful  representation 
of  well-imagined  horrors.  The  lonely  and  comfortless 
chamber  in  a  solitary  lower  j  the  agony  of  death, 
trebled  by  disappointment  in  the  visionary's  quest  of 
that  mysterious  essence  which  had  been  the  hope  of  his 
lifetime;  ore  depicted  with  great  truth  and  power* 
The  aged  sufferer  gasps  out  a  soliloquy,  of  which  the 
following  is  the  commencement ;— the  Uatki,  ours,  to 
mark  what  we  think  extraordinary  beauties: 
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'  I  did  not  tbiok  to  die 
Till  I  had  finished  what  1  had  to  do  | 
I  thought  to  pierce  th*  eternal  secret  throagh 

Wiih  this  ni3|r  mortal  eye ; 
I  felt — Oh  God  !  it  seeraeth  even  now 
This  cannot  be  the  death-dew  on  my  brow. 

*  And  yet  it  is — ^I  feel 
Of  this  dull  sickness  at  my  heart  afraid  ; 
J§Hi  m  my  eyes  the  death-sparks  flash  and  fade  ; 

And  something  seems  to  steal 
Orer  my  booom  Uke  a  frozen  hand^ 
^,Ua  fmlses  with  an  icy  band. 


'And  this  is  death !  But  why 
Feel  I  this  wild  recoil  ?  It  cannot  be 
Th*  immortal  spirit  shuddereth  to  be  free ! 

Would  it  not  leap  to  fly, 
Like  a  chained  eaglet  at  its  parent's  call  7 
I  ftar— I  fear  that  this  poor  life  is  all !' 

The  scene  is  closed  by  these  fearfully  graphic  pas- 


*Twas  mominfi;,  and  the  old  man  lay  alone. 
Ko  frieod  bad  closed  his  eyelids,  and  his  lips, 
Open  and  ashy  pale,  th'  expression  wore 
Of  his  death-struggle.    His  long  silvery  hair 
Lay  on  his  hollow  temples  thin  and  wild. 
His  frame  was  wasted,  and  his  features  wan 
And  haggard  as  with  want,  and  in  his  palm, 
His  nails  were  driven  deep,  as  if  the  throe 
Of  the  last  agony  had  wrung  him  sore. 

'The  storm  was  raging  sUlL    The  shutters  swung 
Screaming  as  harshly  in  the  fitful  wind, 
And  all  without  went  on — as  aye  it  will, 
Sunshine  or  tempest,  reckless  that  a  heart 
Is  bieaking,  or  has  broken  in  its  change. 

'The  fire  beneath  the  crucible  was  out ; 
The  vessels  of  his  mystic  art  lay  ronnd. 
Useless  and  cold  as  the  ambitious  hand 
That  fashioned  them,  and  the  small  silver  rod. 
Familiar  to  his  touch  for  threescore  years, 
Lay  on  th'  alembic's  rim,  as  if  it  still 
Might  vex  the  elements  at  its  master's  will. 

'And  thus  bad  passed  from  its  unequal  fiame 
A  sonl  of  fire — a  sun-bent  eagle  stricken 
From  his  high  soaring  down — an  instrument 
Broken  with  its  own  com])a8s.    Oh  how  poor 
Seems  the  rich  gift  of  genius,  when  it  lies^ 
LUai  the  advenUrous  bird  that  hath  out-flown 
Hifl  tirengik  upon  the  sea,  ambition-wreeked-^ 
A  thing  the  thrush  might  pity,  as  she  sits 
Brooding  in  quiet  on  her  lowly  nest!' 

But  of  all  his  oompo6itk>ns,  Mr.  Willis  has  been 
Bost  happy  in  some  blank  verse  narratives  of  several 
Seriptaimi  incidents  The  titles  of  these  pieces  are 
•The  Leper,'  •  Christ's  Entrance  into  Jerusalem,'  'The 
Healing  of  the  Daughter  of  Jairus,'  '  The  Baptism  of 
Christ,'  '  The  Shunamlte,'  '  Absalom,'  '  Hagar  in  the 
Wilderness,'  and  'The  Widow  of  Nain.'  Three  of 
them  strike  us  with  especial  admiration :  '  The  Leper, 
'  The  Widow  of  Kain,'  and  '  The  Healing  of  the  Ru- 
ler's Diaaghter.'  He  must  have  very  strong  eyes,  or  a 
very  weak  head  (as  Sterne  said,  with  reference  to  the 
fint  scene  of  Samson  Agonistes),  who  can  read  any  one 
of  the  three,  without  tears.  At  the  hazard  of  over- 
qoocation,  we  shall  copy  one  of  them ;  founded  upon 
the  incident  in  Luke's  Gospel,  chapter  viL 
•THE  WIDOW  OF  NAIN.» 

'The  Roman  sentinel  stood  helmed  and  tall 
Beside  the  gate  of  Nain.    The  busy  tread 


Of  comers  to  the  city  mart  was  done, 

For  it  was  almost  noon,  and  a  dead  heat 

Gluiver'd  upon  the  fine  and  sleeping  dust, 

And  the  cold  snake  crept  panting  troro  the  wall, 

And  bask'd  his  scaly  circles  in  the  sun. 

Upon  his  spear  the  soldier  lean'd  and  kept 

His  idle  watch,  and,  as  his  drowsy  dream 

Was  broken  by  the  solitary  foot 

Of  some  poor  mendicant,  he  rais'd  his  bead 

To  curse  him  for  a  tributary  Jew, 

And  slumberously  dozed  on. 

•Twas  now  high  noon. 
The  dull,  low  murmur  of  a  funeral 
Went  through  the  city— <At  sad  sound  of  feet 
Unmixed  with  voices — and  the  sentinel 
Shook  off  his  slumber,  and  gazed  earnestly 
Up  the  wide  street  along  whose  par^d  way 
Tlie  silent  throng  crept  slowly.    They  came  on. 
Bearing  a  body  heavily  on  its  bier, 
And  by  the  crowd  that  in  the  burning  sun 
WalkM  with  forgetful  sadness,  'twas  of  one 
Mourh'd  with  uncommon  sorrow.    The  broad  gate 
Swung  on  itshinees,  and  the  Roman  bent 
His  spear-point  downwards  as  the  bearers  past 
Bending  beneath  their  burthen.    There  was  one — 
Only  one  mourner.    Close  behind  the  bier 
Crumpling  the  pall  up  in  her  wither'd  hands, 
Follow'd  an  aged  woman.    Her  short  steps 
Falter'd  with  weakness,  and  a  broken  moan 
Fell  from  her  lips,  thicken 'd  convulsively 
As  her  heart  bled  afresh.    The  pitying  crowd 
Follow'd  apart,  but  no  one  spoke  to  her. 
She  had  no  kinsmen.    She  had  lived  alone — 
A  widow  with  one  son.    He  was  her  all — 
The  only  tie  she  had  in  the  wide  world — 
And  he  was  dead.    They  could  not  eomfi>rt  her 

Jesus  drew  near  to  Nain  as  from  the  gate 
The  funeral  came  forth.    His  lips  were  pale 
With  the  noon's  sultry  heat.    The  beaded  sweat 
Stood  thickly  on  his  brow,  and  on  the  worn 
And  simple  latchets  of  his  sandals  lay 
Thick  the  white  dust  of  travel.    He  had  come    . 
Since  sunrise  from  Capernaum,  staying  not 
To  wet  his  lips  by  green  Bethsaida's  pool, 
Nor  wash  his  feet  in  Kishon's  silver  springs. 
Nor  turn  him  southward  upon  Tabor's  side 
To  catch  Gilboa's  light  and  spicy  breeze. 
Gbnesareth  stood  cool  upon  the  East, 
Fast  by  the  sea  of  Galilee,  and  there 
The  weary  traveller  might  bide  till  eve, 
And  on  the  alders  of  Bethulia's  plains 
The  grapes  of  Palestine  hung  ripe  and  wild. 
Yet  turn'd  he  not  aside,  but  gazing  on 
From  every  swelling  mount,  he  saw  afar 
Amid  the  hills  the  humble  spires  of  Nain, 
The  place  of  his  next  errand,  and  the  path 
Touch'd  not  Bethulia,  and  a  league  away 
Upon  the  East  lay  pleasant  Galilee. 

Forth  from  the  city-gate  the  pitying  crowd 
Follow'd  the  stricken  mourner.    They  came  near 
The  place  of  burial,  and,  with  straining  hands. 
Closer  upon  her  breast  she  claspM  the  pall, 
And  wftn  a  gasping  sob,  quick  as  a  child's. 
And  an  inquiring  wildness  flashing  through 
The  thin,  gray  lashes  of  her  fever'd  tyes. 
She  came  where  Jesus  stood  beside  the  way. 
He  look'd  upon  her,  and  his  heart  was  moved. 
'*  Weep  not !"  he  said,  and,  as  they  stayed  the  bier, 
And  at  his  bidding  laid  it  at  his  leet, 
He  eently  drew  the  pall  from  out  her  grasp 
And  laid  it  back  in  silence  from  the  dead. 
With  troubled  wonder  the  mute  throng  drew  near. 
And  gaz'd  on  his  calm  looks.    A  minute's  space 
He  stood  and  pray'd.    Then  taking  the  cold  hand 
He  said,  *'  Arise  !'*    And  instantly  the  breast 
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Heay*d  in  its  cerements,  and  a  sudden  flush 
Ran  through  the  lines  of  the  divided  lips. 
And,  with  a  murmur  of  his  mother's  name. 
He  trembled  and  sat  upright  in  his  shroud. 
And,  while  the  mourner  hung  upon  his  neck^ 
Jesos  went  calmly  on  his  way  to  Nain.' 

*  The  Leper'  is  perhaps  even  superior  still,  in  beauty 
and  pathos. 

Throughout  the  rolume,  are  many  pieces  of  uncom- 
mon excellence;  and  detached  passages,  embodying 
thoughts  fine  enough  to  be  enrolled  among  those  uttered 
by  the  best  poets  in  the  language.  How  expressive  is 
this  image  of  a  lovelf  woman : 

*  Never  swan 
Dreamed  on  the  water  with  a  grace  so  oalm  !* 

And  this,  of  a  young  girl's  innocent  1>aoyaney,  con- 
trasted with  the  blighted  hopes  and  seared  feelings  of 
one  who  had  experienced  how  *  all  is  vanity.' 

*  But  life  with  her  was  at  the  flow. 
And  ivenf  tomt  voenl  tparkUng  higher  ; 
While  mme  was  ebbing,  fast  and  low. 
From  the  same  shore  of  vain  desire.' 

The  following  lines,  from  the  '  Healing  of  Jairus' 
Daughter,'  present  a  water  scene  with  more  than  the 
vividness  of  painting : 

'It  was  night — 
And  soflly  o*er  the  sea  of  Galilee, 
Danced  the  breese-ridden  ripples  to  the  shore, 
Tipp'd  with  the  silver  sparkles  of  the  moon. 
The  breaking  waves  play'd  low  upon  the  beach 
Their  constant  music ;  but  the  air  beside 
Was  still  as  starlighL' 

And  where  can  be  found  a  more  exquisite  picture  of 
Jesus  than  follows  7 

'  On  a  rock 
With  the  broad  moonlight  falling  on  his  brow, 
He  stood  and  taught  the  people.'    *    ^    * 

'  His  hair  was  parted  meekljr  on  his  brow. 
And  the  long  curls  from  ofi*his  shoulders  fell 
As  he  leaned  forward  earnestly,  and  still 
The  same  calm  cadence,  passionless  and  deep, 
And  in  his  looks  the  same  miid  majesty, 
And  in  his  mien  the  sadnessjnix'd  with  power, 
Fill'd  them  with  love  and  wonder.' 

A  great  merit  of  Mr.  W.'s  poems,  is  the  admirable 
moral  tone  that  pervades  them.  There  is  not  an  inde- 
cent word  or  allusion :  no  holding  up  of  villainy,  or 
gentlemanly  vice,  to  admiration  ;  no  attempt,  by  sneer 
or  innuendo,  to  throw  ridicule  upon  any  of  man's  good 
afl^tions.  On  the  contrary,  no  one  can  read  the  volume, 
with  clear  understanding  and  proper  feeling,  without 
having  the  generous  principles  of  his  nature  refined 
and  strengthened.  Nor  is  Mr.  W.'s  always  a  tearful 
or  pensive  muse,  like  that  of  Mrs.  Hemans.  Serious, 
she  generally  is :  but  now  and  then,  her  frolic  step  and 
joyous  note  shew  a  just  consciousness  that  life  has  a 
due  mixture  of  gladness  with  its  gloom.  The  piece 
called  "  Saturday  Afternoon,"  is  an  instance  of  this. 
The  supposed  speaker  is  a  cheerful  old  man : 


'  I  love  to  look  on  a  scene  like  this, 

Of  wild  and  careless  play, 
And  persuade  myself  that  I  am  not  old, 


And  my  locks  are  not  yet  gray ; 
For  it  stirs  the  blood  in  an  old  man's  heart, 

And  makes  his  pulses  fly. 
To  catch  the  thrill  of  a  happy  voice. 

And  the  light  of  a  pleasant  eye. 

'  I  have  walked  the  world  for  fourscore  years ; 

And  they  say  that  I  am  old. 
And  my  heart  is  ripe  for  the  reaper.  Death, 

And  my  years  are  well  nigh  told. 
It  is  very  true ;  it  is  very  true ; 

I'm  old,  and  "  I  bide  my  time :" 
But  my  heart  will  leap  at  a  scene  like  this 
And  I  half  renew  my  prime. 

'  Play  on,  play  on ;  I  am  with  jrou  there, 

In  the  midst  of  your  merry  rin^ ; 
I  can  feel  the  thrill  of  the  daring  jump, 

And  rush  of  the  breathless  swing. 
1  hide  with  you  in  the  fragrant  hay, 

And  I  whoop  the  smothered  call. 
And  my  feet  slip  up  on  the  seedy  floor, 

And  I  care  not  for  the  falL 

'  I  am  willing  to  die  when  my  time  shall  come, 

And  I  shall  be  glad  to  go; 
For  the  world  at  best  is  a  weary  place, 

And  my  pulse  is  getting  low ; 
But  the  grave  is  dark,  and  the  heart  will  fall 

In  treading  its  gloomy  waj ; 
And  it  wiles  my  heart  from  its  dreariness, 

To  see  the  young  so  gay.' 

Notwithstanding  all  this  praise,  however,  there  is 
some  ground  for  censure. 

Our  first  quarrel  is  with  the  metre  which  Mr.  Willis 
often  uses.  It  is  so  much  out  of  the  common  way,  that 
ordinary  readers  cannot  find  in  it  half  the  pleasure 
which  the  same  thoughts  would  afibrd,  if  couched 
in  rhyming  couplets,  or  in  quatrains  with  alternate 
rhymes; — those  old-fashioned,  but  smoothest^  roost 
transparent,  and  most  captivating  forms  of  poetical 
diction.  Writers  who  adopt  either  the  Spenserian 
stanza,  or  the  more  new-fangled  one  preferred  by  our 
present  author,  may  be  assured  that  they  diminish  very 
much  their  chances  of  popularity ;  for  both  the  latter 
arc  unmanageable  and  with  difficulty  understood,  by 
readers  whose  ear  is  charmed  by  the  melody  while  their 
minds  are  alive  to  the  meaning,  of  Campbell,  Gold- 
smith, and  Pope.  How  much  better  sre  the  metrical 
forms  of  these  poets  adapted  to  quotation,  and  there- 
fore how  much  more  likely  to  win  that  fame  which  all 
poets  long  for,  than  the  really  beautiful  ideas  embodied 
in  the  following  stanzas !  They  are  a  part  of  some 
lines  *  On  a  picture  of  a  girl  leading  her  blind  mother.' 

'  But  thou  canst  hwr  I  and  love 
Mav  richly  on  a  human  tone  he  pour'd, 
And  the  least  cadence  of  a  whisper'd  word 

A  daughter's  love  may  prove — 
And  while  I  speak  thou  know'st  if  I  smile. 
Albeit  thou  canst  not  see  my  face  the  while ! 

Yes,  thou  canst  hear !  and  He 
Who  on  thy  sightless  eye  its  darkness  hung. 
To  the  attentive  ear,  like  harps,  hath  strung 

Heaven  and  earth  and  sea ! 
And  'tis  a  lesson  in  our  hearu  to  know — 
With  hut  ofic  aenat  the  soul  may  everJUno.* 

There  is  an  occasional  want  of  exactness  in  Mr. 
Willis's  rhymes.  In  the  last  extract, '  love'  and  <  prove,' 
'pour'd*  and  'word,' are  unnaturally  yoked  togeth^. 
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Bn«kera» '  love'  is  mnd^  to  rhyme  with  <  wove ;'  end 
*iow*  witfi  <how*  (to  bend  the  body.)  Let  os  not  be 
niaiuidentood.  We  would  not  alter  a  syllable,  an 
•oeeni,  or  a  pause,  in  seTeral  of  the  pieces  here,  which 
vary  from  the  modes  of  Tsrsification  we  generally  pre* 
fa;  "Satofday  AAernoon/'  above  quoted,  is  not  more 
eiquitile  in  conception,  than  musical  and  appropriate 
in  its  booadiog  numbers.  Many  of  Moore's  poems, — 
'  Birth  Days,'  for  instance — are  unsurpassably  melodi- 
SOB ;  and  print  themselves  in  the  memory  without  an 
efibrt,  and  almost  without  Tolition  on  the  reader's  part 
And  who  can  be  insensible  to  the  varied  flow  of  Walter 
Soott*!i  epic  veise,  so  happily  commingling  sweetness 
sod  stiength  7  But  even  there,  our  favorite  forms  pre- 
dtMuaate ;  and  are  only  sometimes  departed  from,  to 
prevent  monotony. 

The  sense  of  his  verses  is  not  always  clear.  It  was 
ootf  after  thrice  reading,  that  we  could  discern  what 
the  lut  six  lines  of  the  following  stanza  mean ;  and 
svea  now,  they  seem  a  jumble  of  ill  assorted  and  in* 
itikitom  metaphors,  leaving  no  distinct  idea  in  the 
mind: 

*  I  fear  thy  gentle  loveliness. 

Thy  wishing  tone  and  air. 
Thine  eve's  beseeching  earnestness 

Ma^  be  to  thee  a  snare : 
The  Sliver  stais  may  purely  shine, 

The  waters  taintless  flow — 
But  they  who  kneel  at  woman's  shrine, 

Breathe  on  it  as  they  bow—- 
Te  may  fling  back  the  gift  again, 

But  the  crushed  flower  wilfleave  a  stain.' 

Bat  the  greatest  fault  in  the  whole  book,  is  the  hono- 
nry  trBwte  to  Benedict  Arnold.  In  boyhood,  he  was 
setfih  and  cmel :  in  riper  years,  he  added  peculation 
and  swindling  to  increased  selfishness  and  cruelty: 
later  still,  he  grafted  upon  those  vices,  constantly  grow- 
ing more  intense  in  his  bosom  and  in  his  practice,— a 
treason  unparalleled  in  its  blackness  and  enormity: 
and  the  sun  of  his  lif^  went  down  amid  clouds  of  just 
eoniempt,  and  storms  pf  revenge,  drunkenness  and  ava< 
riee.  Tetin  'The  Burial  of  Arnold,'  Mr.  Willis  calls 
this  prodigy  of  crime '  the  no6^  sleeper*!  and  '  the  no- 
Ueat^OudeadP  Of  him,  whose  childhood,  like  Domi- 
tiaa*B,  was  signalized  by  torturing  brutes  and  insects,  as 
well  as  by  oppressing  his  weaker  playmates,*  Mr. 
Willis  asks  and  answers^ 

'Whose  heart,  in  genemu  deed  and  ikought, 
Ko  rivaliy  might  brook, 
Jhtiffti  diMimetwn  dnmiag  noi  ? 
There  lies  he— go  and  look !' 

Ss  fer  from  not  elaiming  his  share  of  dUHneUan,  Arnold 
was  greedy  even  of  that  which  properly  belonged  to 
others; 

Of  him,  whose  last  years  were  those  of  a  drunkard, 
and  whose  eyes  were  therefore  probably  bloodshot. 
Us  eye-iids  inflamed,  and  his  features  discolored  and 
bkwted,  in  accordance  with  the  usual  eflect  of  drunken- 
nea,— Mr.  W.  says  (beautifully,  were  it  not  so  untruly,) 

« Tread  lightly— for  »tis  beautiful. 
That  blue-Tcined  eye-lid's  sleep. 
Hiding  the  eye  death  left  so  dull- 
Its  slomber  we  will  keep.'  [!] 

•  Set  Me.  Sparks'  Lift  of  ArnofcL 


We  have  no  objection  to  fancy-pictures,  when  they 
are  happily  conceived  and  well  drawn  :  but  when  they 
falsify  Nature  or  History,  they  deserve  ridicule  or 
reprobation,  accordingly  as  the  untruth  is  merely  ludi- 
crous, or  positirely  mischierous.  The  latter  imputa- 
tion, certainly,  rests  upon  the  verse,  which  crowns 
treason  and  all  baseness,  with  the  laurels  of  patriotism 
and  virtue:  which  says  of  Arnold,  almost  all  tha^ 
could  be  said  of  Washington.  We  entreat  Mr.  Willis, 
if  he  loves  historic  truth  and  justice,  to  blot  out  this 
piece  from  his  book. 


LORD  BACON. 

PART  n. 

HIS  CHARACTER,  AND  WRITINGS. 

The  BaeonUn  PhiloBopbT— lis  chief  peculiarity— its  end,  *FruW 
— Baccm  coDtrutad  wiih  Beaeca— Buperlority  of  the  Baconian, 
to  the  ancient  Philoeophr,  eren  to  that  of  Socrates— still  more, 
to  that  of  Epicurus— Fruftleeeness  of  ancient  philosophy^ 
Why  ?— ha  disdain  of  the  merely  uiejulr-iu  disrepute,  even 
before  Bacon^s  time— its  (Use  use,  and  false  estimate,  of  the 
Sciences- >arlthmetlC"ireometry- -astronomy  • -alphabetical  wri' 
ting— medicine-diiferonce  of  Bacon  In  these  respects. 

The  chief  peculiarity  of  Bacon's  philosophy  seems 
to  us  to  have  been  this — that  it  aimed  at  things  alto- 
gether different  from  those  which  his  predecessors  had 
proposed  to  themselves.  This  was  bis  own  opinion. 
'Finis  scientiarum,'  sa^rs  he,  'a  nemine  adhuc  bene 
positus  est**  And  a^in,  *  Omnium  gravissimus  error 
m  devialione  ab  ultimo  doctrinarum  fine  consistiL'f 
'Nee  ipsa  meta,'  says  be  elsewhere,  '  adhac  ulli,  quod 
sciam,  mortalium  posita  est  et  defixa.'  The  more 
carefully  his  works  are  examined,  the  more  clearly,  we 
think.  It  will  appear,  that  this  is  the  real  clue  to  his 
whole  system ;  and  that  he  used  means  different  from 
those  used  by  other  philosophers,  because  he  wished  to 
arrive  at  an  end  altogether  different  from  theirs. 

What  then  was  the  end  which  Bacon  proposed  to 
himself  7  It  was,  to  use  his  own  emphatic  expression, 
'  FRUIT.*  It  was  the  multiplying  of  human  enjoyments 
and  the  mitigating  of  human  sufferuigs.  It  was  'the 
relief  of  man's  estate.'  It  was  'commodis  humanis 
inservirc't  It  was  *  cfficaciier  operari  ad  subievanda 
vits  humans  incommoda.'§  It  was  '  dotare  vitam  ha* 
manam  novis  inventis  et  copiis.']|  It  was  'genus  hu* 
manum  novis  operibus  et  potestatibus  con  tin  uo  dotare.' 
This  was  the  object  of  all  his  speculations  in  every 
department  of  science, — in  natural  philosophy.  In  legis- 
lation, in  politics,  in  morals. 

Two  words  form  the  key  of  the  Baconian  doctrine — 
utility  and  progress.  The  ancient  philosophy  disdained 
to  be  useful,  and  was  content  to  be  stationary.  It  dealt 
largely  in  theories  of  moral  perfection,  which  were  so 
sublime  that  they  never  could  be  more  than  theories; 
in  attempts  to  solve  insoluble  enigmas ;  in  exhortations 
to  the  attainment  of  unattainable  frames  of  mind.  It 
could  not  condescend  to  the  humble  oiEce  of  ministering 
to  the  comfort  of  human  beings.  All  the  schools  re- 
garded  that  office  as  degrading ;  some  censured  it  as 
immoral.  Once  indeed  Posidonius,  a  distinguished 
writer  of  the  age  of  Cicero  and  Ciesar,  so  far  forgot 
himself  as  to  enumerate  among  the  humbler  blessings 
which  mankind  owed  to  philosophy,  the  discovery  of 
the  principle  of  the  arch,  and  the  mtroduction  of  the 
use  of  metals.    This  eulogy  was  considered  as  an  af- 

*  *  The  proper  aim  of  science,  no  man  hath  as  yet  determined.* 
f  *  The  most  grievous  of  errors  is,  to  miss  the  true  and  main 
end  of  leamlnf  .* 

i*  To  promote  the  good  of  mankind.* 
*  To  strive  to  alleviate  the  ills  of  human  life.' 
*  To  endow  life  with  new  Inrentions  and  resouroes*' 
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front,  and  was  taken  up  with  proper  spirit.  Seneca 
vehemently  disclaims  these  insulting  compliments. 
Philosophy,  according  to  him,  has  nothing  to  do  with 
teaching  men  to  rear  arched  roofs  over  their  heads. 
The  true  philosopher  does  not  care  whether  he  has  an 
arched  roof  or  any  roof.  Philosophy  has  nothing  to  do 
with  teaching  men  the  uses  of  metals.  She  teadtes  us 
to  be  independent  of  all  material  substances,  of  all  me- 
dianica!  contrivances.  The  wise  man  lives  according 
to  nature.  Instead  of  attempting  to  add  to  the  physi- 
cal comforts  of  his  species,  he  regrets  that  his  lot  was 
Dot  cast  in  that  golden  age  when  the  humsn  race  had 
no  protection  against  the  cold  but  the  skins  of  wild 
beasts — no  screen  from  the  sun  but  a  cavern.  To  im- 
pute to  such  a  man  any  share  in  the  invention  or  im- 
provement of  a  plough,  a  ship,  or  a  mill,  is  an  insult. 
'In  my  own  time,'  says  Seneca,  'there  have  been 
inventions  of  this  sort, — transparent  windows, — tubes 
for  diffusing  warmth  ecjually  through  aFI  parts  of  a  build- 
ing,— short-hand,  which  has  been  carried  to  such  per- 
fection that  a  writer  can  keep  pace  with  the  most  rapid 
speaker.  But  the  inventing  of  such  things  is  drudgery 
for  the  lowest  slaves :  philosophy  lies  deeper.  It  is  not 
her  office  to  teach  men  how  to  use  their  hands.  The 
object  of  her  lessons  is  to  form  the  soul — AVn  eW,  inquam, 
instrumentorum  ad  tuus  necessariot  opifexJ'*  If  the  non 
were  left  out,  this  last  sentence  would  be  no  bad  descrip- 
tion of  the  Baconian  philosophy ;  and  would,  indeed, 
very  much  resemble  several  expressions  in  the  Mvum 
Organum,  *  We  shall  next  be  told,*  exclaims  Seneca, 
'  that  the  first  shoemaker  was  a  philosopher.'  For  our 
own  part,  if  we  are  forced  to  make  our  choice  between 
the  first  shoemaker,  and  the  author  of  the  three  books 
*  On  Anger,'  we  pronounce  for  the  shoemaker.  It  may 
be  worse  to  be  angry  than  to  be  weL  But  shoes  have 
kept  millions  from  being  wet ;  and  we  doubt  whether 
Seneca  ever  kept  any  body  from  being  angry, 

It  is  very  reluctantly  that  Seneca  can  be  brought  to 
confess  that  any  philosopher  had  ever  paid  the  smallest 
attention  to  any  thing  that  could  possibly  promote 
what  vulgar  people  would  consider  as  the  well  being  of 
mankind.  He  labors  to  clear  Democritus  from  the  dis- 
graceful imputation  of  having  made  the  first  arch,  and 
Anacharsis  from  the  charge  of  having  contrived   the 


he  said,  in  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  his  early  let* 
ters, '  was  so  fixed  in  his  mind  as  it  could  not  be  removed,' 
this  majestic  humility,  this  persuasion  that  nothing  can 
be  too  insignificant  for  tlie  attention  of  the  wisest,  which 
is  not  too  Insignificant  to  give  pleasure  or  pain  to  the 
meanest — is  the  great  characteristics  I  dictinction,  the 
essential  spirit  of  the  Baconian  philosopliy.  We  trace 
it  in  all  that  Bacon  has  written  on  physics,  on  laws,  on 
morals.  And  we  conceive  that  from  this  peculiarity  alt 
the  other  peculiarities  of  his  system  directly  and  almost 
necessarily  sprang. 

The  spirit  which  appears  in  the  psssageof  Seneca  to 
which  we  have  referred,  tainted  the  whole  body  of  the 
ancient  philosophy  from  the  time  of  Socrates  down- 
wards; and  took  possession  of  intellects  with  which 
that  of  Seneca  cannot,  for  a  moment,  be  compared.  It 
pervades  the  dialogues  of  Plato.  It  may  be  distinctly 
traced  in  many  parts  of  the  works  of  Aristotle.  Bacon 
has  dropped  hints  from  w^hich  it  may  be  inferred,  that 
in  his  opinion  the  prevalence  of  this  feeling  was  in  a 
great  measure  to  be  attributed  to  the  influence  of  So- 
crates. Our  great  countryman  evidently  did  not  consi- 
der the  revolution  which  Socrates  effected  in  philosophy 
as  a  happy  event ;  and  be  constantly  maintained  that 
the  earlier  Greek  speculators,  Democritus  in  particular, 
were,  on  the  whole,  superior  to  their  more  celebrated 
successors. '^ 

Assuredly,  if  the  tree  which  Socrates  planted,  and 
Plato  watered,  is  to  be  judged  of  by  its  fiowers  and 
leaves,  it  is  the  noblest  of  trees.  But  if  we  take  the 
homely  test  of  Bacon, — if  we  judge  of  the  tree  by  its 
firuUSf — our  opinion  of  it  may  perhaps  be  less  favorable. 
When  we  sum  up  all  the  useful  truths  which  we  owe 
to  that  philosophy,  to  what  do  they  amount?  We 
find,  indeed,  abundant  proofs  that  some  of  those  who 
cultivated  it  were  men  of  the  first  order  of  intellect. 
We  find  among  their  writings  incomparable  specinoens 
both  of  dialectical  and  rhetorical  art.  We  have  no 
doubt  that  the  ancient  controversies  were  of  use  in  so 
far  as  they  served  to  exercise  the  faculties  of  the  dispu- 
tants ;  for  there  is  no  controversy  so  idle  that  it  may  not 
be  of  use  in  this  way.  But,  when  we  look  for  something 
more — for  something  which  adds  to  the  comforts  or  alle- 
t^viates  the  calamities  of  the  human  race, — we  are  forced 
potter*s  wheel.     He  is  forced  to  own  that  such  a  thing'  to  own  ourselves  disappointed.     We  are  forced  to  say 


might  happen  ;  and  it  may  also  happen,  he  tells  us,  that 
a  philosopher  may  be  swift  of  foot.  But  it  is  not  in  his 
character  of  philosopher  that  he  either  wins  a  race  or 
invents  a  machine.  No,  to  be  sure.  The  business  of 
a  philosopher  was  to  declaim  in  praise  of  poverty  with 
two  millions  sterling  out  at  usury — to  meditate  epigram- 
matic conceits  about  the  evils  of  luxury,  in  gardens 
which  moved  the  envy  of  sovereigns — to  rant  about 
liberty,  while  fdwninfc  on  the  insolent  and  pampered 
frecdmen  of  a  tyrant — to  celebrate  the  divine  beauty  of 
virtue  with  the  same  pen  which  had  just  before  written 
a  defence  of  the  murder  of  a  mother  by  a  son. 

From  the  cant  of  this  philosophy — a  philosophy 
meanly  proud  of  its  own  un profitableness — it  is  delight- 
ful to  turn  to  the  lessons  of  the  great  English  teacher. 
We  can  almost  forgive  all  the  faults  of  E^acon's  life 
when  we  read  that  singularly  graceful  and  dignified 
passage: — Ego  certe,  ut  deme  ipso,  (juod  res  est,  loquar, 
et  in  lis  ^use  nunc  edo,  et  in  iis  qusB  m  posterum,  medi- 
tor,  dij^nitatem  ingenii  et  nominis  mei,  si  qua  sit,  siepius 
sciens  et  volens  projicio,  dum  commodis  tnimania  huervi' 
am;  quique  architectus  fortasse  in  phiiosophia  ct  scien- 
tiis  esse  debeam,  etiani  operarius  et  bajulus,  et  quidvis 
demum  fio  cum  baud  pauca  quae  omnino  fieri  necesse 
sit,  alii  autem  ob  innatam  superbiam  subterfugiant,  ipse 
sustineam  et  exsequar.' f     This  phUantkropia,  which,  as 

"  *  She,  1 8RT,  is  [net]  a  mere  artisan,  to  drudge  with  tools.* 
f  *  If  I  may  be  hI lowed  to  soy  so,--I  do  often,  both  in  my  pre- 
sent and  in  my  meditated  worlcs,  Iny  aside  the  dignity  of  genius 
and  of  rep>ic«ii(>n  (if  any  I  have,)  in  my  zeal  for  the  good  of 
manlcind  :  and  I,  wiio  should  perhaps  be  an  archkect  in  science 
and  philosophy,  drudge  as  a  hodman ;  doing  and  bearing  many 
things  indispensable  to  the  work,  but  which  otbcrsj  throuth 
prida  eschew.*  ^ 


with  Bacon,  that  this  celebrated  phik)8ophy  ended  in 
n<uhing  but  disputation ;  that  it  was  neither  a  vineyard 
n^  an  olive  ground,  but  an  intricate  wood  of  briers  and 
thistles,  from  which  those  who  lost  themselves  in  it, 
brought  back  many  scratches  and  no  food.f 

We  readily  acknowledge  that  some  of  the  teachers 
of  this  unfruitful  wisdom  were  among  the  greatest  men 
that  the  world  had  ever  seen.  If  we  admit  the  justice 
of  Bacon's  censure,  wc  admit  it  with  regret,  similar  to 
that  which  Dante  felt  when  he  learned  the  fate  of  those 
illustrious  heathens  who  were  doomed  to  the  first  circle 
of  Hell. 

*  Oran  duol  mi  prese  a1  cuor  quando  lo'ntesi, 
Perocch6  gente  di  molto  valere 
Conobbi  che'n  quel  limbo  eran  soflpesi.*^ 

But,  in  truth,  the  very  admiration  which  we  feel  for 
the  eminent  philosophers  of  antiquity,  forces  us  to  adopt 
the  opinion,  that  their  powers  were  systematically  mis- 
directed. For  how  else  could  it  be  that  such  powers 
should  effect  so  little  for  mankind  ?  A  pedestrian  may 
show  as  much  muscular  vigor  on  a  treadmill  as  on  the 
highway  road.  But  on  the  road  his  vigor  will  assuredly 
carry  him  forward ;  and  on  the  treadmill  he  will  not 
advance  an  inch.  The  ancient  philosophy  was  a  tread- 
mill, not  a  path.  It  was  made  up  of  revolving  ques- 
tions,— of  controversies  which  were  always  beginning 
again.    It  was  a  contrivance  for  having  much  exertion 

♦  Notum  Organum,  Lib.  1,  Aph.  71,  79.  De  AugmenHt,  Lib. 
S.  Cap.  4.  De  principiis  atque  orighiibus.  Cogitata  et  vua. 
Redargutio  phllosophiaruro. 

}  Notum  Organum.    Lib.  1,  Aph.  78. 

i  *  Great  sorrow  seized  my  heart,  when  I  beard  It,  for  I  knew 
that  persons  of  great  worth  were  suspended  in  that  Umbo.* 
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tnd  no  process.  We  must  ackaowledge  that  more 
than  once  while  csntem plating  the  doctrines  of  the 
Academy  and  Uie  Portico,  even  as  they  appear  in  the 
tnin^iarent  splendor  of  Cicero's  incomparable  diction, 
we  have  been  tempted  to  mutter  with  the  surly  centu- 
rion in  Persius — *Cur  quis  noo  prandeat  hoc  est?* 
What  is  the  highest  good, — whether  pain  be  an  evil, — 
whether  all  things  be  fated, — whether  we  can  be  certain 
of  anything, — whether  we  can  be  certain  that  we  are 
certain  of  nothing, — whether  a  wise  man  can  be  un- 
happy,— whether  all  departures  from  right  be  equally 
reprehensible, — these,  and  other  questions  of  the  same 
sort,  occupied  the  brains,  the  tongues,  and  the  pens,  of 
the  ablest  men  in  the  civilized  world  during  several 
eeotarieaL  This  sort  of  philosophy,  il  is  evident,  could 
not  be  progressire.  It  might  indeed  sharpen  and  in- 
vigorate the  minds  of  those  who  devoted  themselves  to 
it ;  and  so  might  the  disputes  of  the  orthodox  Lillipu- 
tbns,  and  the  heretical  Blefuscudians,  about  the  big 
ends  and  the  little  ends  of  eggs.  But  such  disputes 
eoold  add  nothing  to  the  stock  of  knowledge.  The 
boman  mind  accordingly,  instead  of  marching,  merely 
Barked  time.  It  took  as  much  trouble  as  would  have 
■fficed  to  carry  it  forward ;  and  yet  remained  on  the 
■mc  spot.  There  was  no  accumulation  of  truth, — no 
heritage  of  truth  acquired  by  the  labor  of  one  genera- 
ttoa  and  bequeathed  to  another,  to  be  again  transmitted 
viih  large  additions  to  a  third.  Where  this  philosophy 
vas  hi  the  time  of  Cicero,  there  it  continued  to  be  in 
the  time  of  Seneca,  and  there  it  continued  to  be  in  the 
time  of  FaTorinus.  The  same  sects  were  still  battling, 
viib  the  same  unsatisfactory  argunients,  about  the  same 
inKrminable  questions.  1  here  had  been  no  want  of 
insanity,  of  zeal,  of  industry.  Every  trace  of  intel- 
leaml  cultivation  was  there  except  a  harvest.  There 
hui  been  plenty  of  ploughing,  harrowing,  reaping, 
thnshiog.  But  the  gamers  contained  only  smut  and 
Kubble. 

The  ancient  philosophers  did  not  neglect  natural 
srienre ;  bat  they  did  not  cultivate  it  for  the  purpose 
of  increaaine  the  power  and  ameliorating  the  condition 
of  man.  The  taint  of  barrenness  had  spread  from 
ethical  to  physical  speculations.  Seneca  wrote  largely 
on  naiaral  philosophy,  and  magnified  the  importance 
of  that  study.  But  why?  Not  because  it  tended  to 
twiace  suffering,  to  multiply  the  conveniences  of  life, 
tt> extend  the  empire  of  man  over  the  material  world; 
hot  solely  because  it  tended  to  raise  the  mind  above  low 
cares,  to  separate  it  from  the  body,  to  exercise  its  sub- 
tlety in  the  solution  of  very  obscure  questions.*  Thus 
miaral  philoaoph)r  was  considered  in  the  li^ht  merely 
of  a  mental  exercise.  It  was  made  subsidiary  to  the 
art  of  dispatation  ;  and  it  consequently  proved  alto- 
gether barren  of  useful  discoveries. 

There  was  one  sect,  which,  however  absurd  and 
pernicious  some  of  its  doctrines  may  have  been,  ought, 
It  shoold  seem,  to  have  merited  an  exception  from  the 
general  censule  which  Bacon  has  pronounced  on  the 
ancient  sehools  of  wisdom.  The  Epicurean,  who  re- 
ferred all  happiness  to  bodily  pleasure,  and  all  evil  to 
bodily  pain,  might  have  been  expected  to  exert  himself 
fer  the  porpoae  of  bettering  his  own  physical  condition 
and  that  c^  his  neighbors.  But  the  thought  seems 
never  to  have  occurred  to  any  member  of  that  school. 
Ind««d  their  notion,  as  reported  by  their  great  poet, 
was,  that  no  more  improvements  were  to  be  expected 
ia  die  arts  which  conduce  to  the  comfort  of  life  : 

'  Ad  ▼fetara  qas  flagitst  asus 
Ofluiia  jam  femie  morulibua  eise  parata.*! 

This  contented  despondency, — this  disposition  to  ad- 
nire  what  has  been  done, — and  to  expect  that  nothing 
Ckore  will  be  done, — is  strongly  characteristic  of  all  the 
schools  which  preceded  the  school  of  fniit  and  pro- 
gress.    Widely  as  the  Epicurean  and  the  Stoic  differed 

•  Seaeca,  NaL  QiM^tf.  pr«tf.  Lib.  8. 

t'  AJI  th«  OHaas  of  human  sabtiaiMica  wsrs  now  attained.^ 


on  most  points,  they  seem  to  have  quite  agreed  in  (heir 
contempt  for  pursuits  so  vulgar  as  to  be  useuil.  The  phi- 
losophy of  both  was  a  garrulous,  declaiming,  canting, 
wrangling  philosophy.  Century  after  century  they  con- 
tinued to  repeat  their  hostile  war-cries — virtue  and  pica- 
sure  ;  and  in  the  end  it  appeared  the  Epicurean  had 
added  as  little  to  the  quantity  of  pleasure  as  the  Stoic 
to  the  quantity  of  virtue.  It  is  on  the  pedestal  of 
Bacon,  not  on  that  of  Epicurus,  tliat  those  noble  lines 
ought  to  be  inscribed : 

'  O  Mnebrls  tantis  tarn  clanim  extollere  lumen 
Qui  primus  ptuuisti,  illuttran*  commodavittt.** 

At  length  the  time  arrived  when  the  barren  philoso- 
phy which  had,  during  so  many  ages,  employed  the 
faculties  of  the  ablest  men,  was  destined  to  fall.  It  had 
worn  many  shapes.  It  had  mingled  itself  with  many 
creeds.  It  had  survived  revolutions  in  which  empires, 
religions,  languages,  races,  had  perished.  Driven  from 
its  ancient  haunts,  it  had  taken  sanctuary  in  that  church 
which  it  had  persecuted;  and  had,  like  the  daring 
fiends  of  the  poet,  placed  its  seat 

*  next  the  seat  of  God, 
And  with  its  daikness  dared  affront  his  light.* 

Words,  and  more  words,  and  nothing  but  words,  had 
been  all  the  fruit  of  all  the  toil,  of  all  the  most  renowned 
sages  of  sixty  generations.  But  the  days  of  this  sterile 
exuberance  were  numbered. 

Many  causes  predisposed  the  public  mind  to  a 
change.  The  study  of  a  great  variety  of  ancient  wri- 
ters, though  it  did  not  give  a  right  direction  to  philo- 
sophical research,  did  much  towards  destroying  that 
blind  reverence  for  authority  which  hod  prevailed  when 
Aristotle  ruled  alone.  The  rise  of  the  Florentine  sect 
of  Platonisis, — a  sect  to  which  belonged  some  of  the 
finest  minds  of  the  fifteenth  century, — was  not  an  un- 
important event  The  mere  substitution  of  the  aca- 
demic for  the  peripatetic  philosophy  would  indeed  have 
done  little  good.  But  any  thing  was  better  than  the 
old  habit  of  unreasoning  servility.  It  was  something 
to  have  a  choice  of  tyrants.  *  A  spark  of  freedom,'  as 
Gibbon  has  justly  remarked,  *  was  produced  by  this 
collision  of  adverse  servitude.' 

Other  causes  might  be  mentioned.  But  it  is  chiefly 
to  the  great  reformation  of  religion  that  we  owe  the 
great  reformation  of  philosophy.  The  alliance  between 
the  schools  and  the  Vatican  had  for  ages  been  so  close, 
that  those  who  threw  oflf  the  dominion  of  the  Vatican 
could  not  continue  to  recognize  the  authority  of  the 
schools.  Most  of  the  great  rftformers  treated  the  peripa- 
tetic philosophy  with  contempt;  and  spoke  of  Aristotle 
as  if  Aristotle  had  been  answerable  for  all  the  dogmas  of 
Thomas  Acquinas.  '  Nullo  apud  Lutheranos  philoso- 
phaim  esse  in  pretio,'t  was  a  reproach  which  the  defen- 
ders of  the  church  of  Rome  loudly  repeated,  and  which 
many  of  the  Protestant  leaders  considered  as  a  compli- 
ment. Scarcely  any  text  was  more  frequently  cited  by 
them  than  that  in  which  Si.  Paul  cautions  the  Colossians 
not  to  let  any  man  spoil  them  by  philosophy.  Luther, 
almost  at  the  outset  of  his  career,  went  so  far  as  to  declare 
that  no  man  could  be  at  once  a  proficient  in  the  school  of 
Aristotle  and  in  that  of  Chrisu  Zw ingle,  Bucer,  Peter 
Martyr,  Calvin,  held  similar  language.  In  some  of  the 
Scotch  universities,  the  Aristotelian  system  was  dis- 
carded for  that  of  Ramus.  Thus,  before  the  birth  of 
Bacon,  the  empire  of  the  scholastic  philosophy  had  been 
shaken  to  its  foundations.  There  was  in  the  intellec- 
tual world  an  anarchy  resembling  that  wliich  in  the 
political  world  often  follows  the  overthrow  of  an  old 
and  deeply  rooted  government.  Antiquity,  prescrip- 
tion, the  sound  of  great  names,  had  ceased  to  awe 
mankind.  The  dynasty  which  had  reigned  for  ages 
was  at  an  end ;  and  the  vacant  throne  was  left  to  be 
struggled  for  by  pretenders. 

*  <  Thou,  who  man*a  dreary  path  didst  first  iltuma, 
And  show  where  lire*8  most  solid  pleasures  bloom  !* 
t  We  quote  on  the  authority  of  Bayle,  from  Melchoir  Cano,  a 
scholastic  divine  of  great  repotatloo. 
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The  6rti  effect  of  ihit  great  revolutioQ  was,  as  Bacon 
most  justly  observed,  to  give  for  a  time  an  undue  im- 
poruince  to  the  mere  graces  of  style.  The  new  breed 
of  scholars,  the  Aschams  and  Buchanans,  nourished 
with  the  finest  compositions  of  the  Augustan  age, 
regarded  with  loathing  the  dry,  crabbed,  and  barbarous 
diction  of  respondents  and  opponenu.  They  were  fiur 
less  studious  about  the  matter  of  their  works  than  about 
the  manner.  They  succeeded  in  reforming  Laiinity ; 
but  they  never  even  aspired  to  efiect  a  reform  in  phi- 
losophy. 

At  this  time  Bacon  appeared.  It  is  altogether  incor- 
rect to  say,  8LS  has  often  been  said,  that  he  was  the  first 
man  who  rose  up  against  the  Aristotelian  philosophy 
when  in  the  height  of  its  power.  The  authority  of 
that  philosophy  had,  as  we  have  shown,  received  a  fatal 
blow  long  before  be  was  born.  Several  speculators, 
among  whom  Ramus  was  the  best  known,  had  recently 
attempted  to  form  new  sects.  Bacon's  own  expressions 
about  the  slate  of  public  opinion  in  the  time  d  Luther 
are  clear  and  strong :  *  Accedebat,'  says  he, '  odium  et 
contemptus,  illis  ipsis  temporibus  ortus  erga  schotas- 
ticos.*^  And  again,  *  Scholasticorum  doctrina  despectui 
prorsushaberi  cccpit  tanquam  aspera  et  barbara.'t  The 
part  which  Bacon  played  in  this  great  change  was  the 
part,  not  of  Robespierre,  but  of  Bonaparte.  When  he 
came  forward,  the  ancient  order  of  things  had  been 
subverted.  Some  bigots  still  cherished  with  devoted 
loyalty  the  remembrance  of  the  fallen  monarchy,  and 
exerted  themselves  to  effect  a  restoration.  But  the 
majority  had  no  such  feeling.  Freed,  yet  not  knowing 
how  to  use  their  freedom,  they  pursued  no  determinate 
course,  and  bad  found  no  leader  capable  of  conducting 
them. 

That  leader  at  length  arose.  The  philosophy  which 
he  taught  was  essentially  new.  It  differed  from  that 
of  the  celebrated  ancient  teachers,  not  merely  in  method 
but  in  object.  Its  object  was  the  good  of  mankind,  in 
the  sense  in  which  the  mass  of  mankind  always  have 
understood,  and  always  will  understand,  the  word  gootL 
*  Meditor,'  said  Bacon,  '  instaurationem  philosophise 
ejusmodi  quae  nihil  inanis  aut  abstracti  habeat,  qua&que 
vitQ  humanae  ccyiditiones  in  melius  provehat.*^ 

The  difference  between  the  philosopher  of  Bacon  and 
that  of  his  predecessors,  cannot,  we  think,  be  better 
illustrated  than  by  comparing  his  views  on  some  im- 
portant subjects  with  those  of  Plato.  We  select  Plato, 
because  we  conceive  that  he  did  more  than  any  other 
person  towards  giving  to  the  minds  of  speculative  men 
that  bent  which  they  retained  till  they  received  from 
Bacon  a  new  impulse  in  a  diametrically  opposite  direc- 
tion. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  how  differently  these  great 
men  estimated  the  value  of  every  kind  of  knowledge. 
Take  arithmetic  for  example.  Plato,  after  speaking 
slightly  of  the  convenience  of  being  able  to  reckon  and 
compute  in  the  ordinary  transactions  of  life,  passes  to 
what  he  considers  as  a  (ar  more  important  advantage. 
The  study  of  the  properties  of  numbers,  he  tells  us, 
habituates  the  mind  to  the  contemplation  of  pure  truth, 
and  raises  it  above  the  material  universe.  He  would 
hsve  his  disciples  apply  themselves  to  this  study, — not 
that  they  may  be  able  to  buy  or  sell, — not  that  they 
may  qualify  themselves  to  be  shopkeepers  or  travelling 
merchants, — but  that  they  may  learn  to  withdraw  their 
minds  from  the  ever-shifting  spectacle  of  this  visible 
and  tangible  world,  and  to  fix  them  on  the  imnmiable 
essence  of  things.! 

Bacon  on  the  other  hand,  valued  this  branch  of 
knowledge  only  on  account  of  its  uses  with  reference  to 
that  visible  and  tangible  world  which  Plato  so  much 

*  *  Besides— a  hatred  and  contempt  of  Che  schoolmen  had  then 
arlaen.» 

t '  The  learning  of  the  schoolmen  begaa  to  be  dMpised,  as 
rugged  and  barharoas.* 

1  JUdargutio  PAi^MopAiarum.— « I  aim  to  naw-model  PhlloM- 
phy ;  so  that  it  may  have  no  empty  abttracUons,  and  may  im- 
prove  the  condition  of  manlcind.' 

^  Plato's  RepubtiCf  Book  7. 


despised.  He  speaks  with  scorn  of  the  mystical  arith- 
metic of  the  Uiter  Platonisu;  and  laments  the  propeo- 
sity  of  mankind  to  employ,  on  mere  matters  of  curi- 
osity, powers,  the  whole  exertion  of  which  is  required 
for  purposes  of  solid  advantage.  He  advises  arithme- 
ticians to  leave  these  trifies,  and  to  employ  themselves 
in  framing  convenient  expressions,  which  noay  be  of  use 
in  physical  researches. 

The  sanae  reasons  which  led  Plato  to  recommend  the 
study  of  arithmeticuled  him  to  recommend  also  the  study 
of  mathematics.  The  vulgar  crowd  of  geometricians, 
he  says,  will  not  understand  him.  They  have  practice 
always  in  view.  They  do  not  know  that  the  real  use 
of  the  science  is  to  lead  man  to  the  knowledge  of  ab- 
stract, essential,  eternal  truth.  Indeed,  if  we  are  to 
believe  Plutarch,  Plato  carried  this  feeling  so  far,  that 
be  considered  geometry  as  degraded  by  being  applied 
to  any  purpose  of  vulgar  utility.  Archytas,  it  seeina, 
had  framed  machines  of  extraordinary  power,  on  ma- 
thematical principles.  Plato  remonstrated  with  bis 
friend ;  and  declared  that  this  was  to  degrade  a  noble 
intellectual  exercise  into  a  low  crafl,  fit  only  for  car- 
penters and  wheelwrights.  The  office  of  geometry,  he 
said,  was  to  discipline  the  mind,  not  to  minister  to  the 
base  wants  of  the  body.  His  interference  was  suc- 
cessful ;  and  from  that  time,  according  to  Plutarch,  the 
science  of  mechanics  was  considered  as  unworthy  of 
the  attention  of  a  philosopher. 

Archimedes  in  a  later  age  imitated  and  surpassed 
Archj^tas.  But  even  Archimedes  was  not  free  from  tlie 
prevailing  notion  that  geometry  was  degraded  by  being 
employed  to  produce  anything  useful.  It  was  with 
difficulty  that  he  was  inducedto  stoop  from  speculation 
to  practice.  He  was  half  ashamed  of  those  inventions 
which  were  tlie  wonder  of  hostile  nations;  and  always 
spoke  of  them  slightingly  as  mere  amusements-— as 
trifles  in  which  a  mathematician  mi^ht  be  suffered  to 
relax  his  mind  after  intense  application  to  the  higher 
parts  of  his  science. 

The  opinion  of  Bacon  on  this  subject  was  diametri- 
cally opposed  to  that  of  the  ancient  philosophers.  He 
valued  geometry  chiefly,  if  not  solely,  on  account  of 
those  uses  which  to  Plato  appeared  so  base.  And  it  is 
remarkable  that  the  longer  he  lived  the  stronger  this 
feeling  became.  When,  iu  1605,  he  wrote  the  two 
books  on  the  'Advancement  of  Learning,*  he  dwelt  on 
the  advantages  which  mankind  derived  from  mixed 
mathematics;  but  he  at  the  same  time  admitted,  thai 
the  beneficial  effect  produced  by  mathematical  study 
on  the  intellect,  though  a  collateral  advantage,  was '  no 
less  worthy  than  that  which  was  principal  and  intend- 
ed.' But  it  is  evident  that  his  views  underwent  a 
change.  When,  nearly  twenty  years  later,  he  published 
the  De^^ugmentiSf  which  is  the  treatise  on  the  *AdTance- 
ment  of  Learning,'  greatly  expanded  and  carefully- 
corrected,  he  made  important  alterations  in  the  part 
which  related  to  mathematics.  He  condemned  with 
severity  the  high  pretensions  of  the  mathematicians, — 
'delicias  et  fastum  mathematicorum.'  Assuming  the 
well-being  of  the  human  race  to  be  the  end  of  luiow* 
led^e,*  he  pronounced  that  mathematical  science  could 
claim  no  higher  rank  than  that  of  an  appendage,  or 
an  auxiliary  to  other  sciences.  Mathematical  science, 
he  says,  is  the  handmaid  of  natural  philosophy — she 
ought  to  demean  herself  as  such — and  he  declares  that 
he  cannot  conceive  bv  what  ill  chance  it  has  happened 
that  she  presumes  to  claim  precedence  over  her  mistress. 
He  predicts, — a  prediction  which  would  have  made 
Plato  shudder, — that  as  more  and  more  discoveries  are 
made  in  physics,  there  will  be  more  and  more  branches 
of  mixed  mathematics.  Of  that  collateral  advantage, 
the  value  of  which,  twenty  years  before,  he  rated  so 
highly,  he  says  not  one  word.  This  omission  cannot 
have  been  the  effect  of  mere  inadvertence.  His  own 
treatise  was  before  him.  From  that  treatise  he  delibe- 
rately expunged  whatever  was  favorable  to  the  study 
of  pure  mathematics,  and  inserted  several  keen  reffec- 
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lott  the  ard«Dt  Totaries  of  that  study.  This  fact, 
ID  oar  opinion,  admits  of  only  one  expleunation.  Bacon's 
love  of  ihooe  parauita  which  directly  tend  to  improve 
the  oonditjon  of  mankind,  and  his  jealousy  of  all  pur- 
sails  mereiy  carioas,  had  grown  upon  him,  and  had, 
it  msy  be,  become  immoderate.  He  was  afraid  of  using 
any  axfireaaiofi  which  might  have  the  effect  of  inducing 
any  man  of  talents  to  employ  in  speculations,  useful 
oafy  to  the  mind  of  the  speculator,  a  single  hour  which 
nighi  be  employed  in  extending  the  empire  of  man  over 
matter.*  If  Bacon  erred  here,  we  must  acknowledge 
tlttt  we  ereaiJ^  prefer  his  error  to  the  opposite  error  of 
Pisto.  We  have  no  patience  with  a  philosophy  which, 
like  those  Rooaan  matrons  who  swallowed  abortives  in 
order  to  preaerve  their  shapes,  takes  pains  to  be  barren 
fyrkMT  of  being  homely. 

Lee  OS  pass  to  astronomy.  This  was  one  of  the 
sdences  whicli  Plato  exhorted  his  disciples  to  learn, 
botlbr  reasons  far  removed  from  common  habits  of 
thinking.  '  Shall  we  set  down  astronomy/  says  Socra- 
tes 'amon^  the  subjects  of  study ?'t  *.(  think  so,' 
aoswera  his  young  friend  Glaucon :  '  to  know  some- 
tkiog  about  the  aeasons,  about  the  months  and  the 
yesrt,  is  of  use  for  military  purposes,  as  well  as  for 
africolture  and  navigation.'  'It  amuses  me,'  says 
Socrates,  *  to  see  how  afraid  you  are  lest  the  common 
herd  of  people  should  accuse  you  of  recommending 
mdem  studio'  He  then  proceeds  in  that  pure  and 
nagnifioent  diction,  which,  as  Cicero  said,  Jupiter 
wobM  use  if  Jupiter  spoke  Greek,  to  explain,  that  the 
ase  of  astronomy  is  not  to  add  to  the  vulgar  comforts  of 
lie,  bat  to  assist  in  raising  the  mind  to  the  contempla- 
lioQ  of  things  which  are  to  be  perceived  by  the  purein- 
teHeetakme.  The  knowledge  of  the  actual  motions  of 
the  heavenly  bodies  he  considers  as  of  little  value.  The 
appcBianoes  which  make  the  sky  beautiful  at  night  are, 
ha  telle  as,  like  the  figures  which  a  geometrician  draws 
es  the  sand,  mere  examples,  mere  helps  to  feeble  minds. 
We  mnt  get  beyond  them ;  we  must  neglect  them ; 
we  most  attain  to  an  astronomy  which  is  as  independent 
of  the  actual  atara  as  geometrical  truth  is  independent 
of  the  lines  of  an   ill-drawn  diagranu     This  is,  we 

' ' r  nearly,  if  not  exactly,  the  astronomy  which 

tared  to  the  ox  of  Promelheus~a  sleek, 
hide,  atuffed  with  rubbish,  goodly  to  look 
at,  bat  containing  nothing  to  eau  He  complained  that 
my  had,  to  its  great  injury,  been  separated  from 
pnilosophy,  of  which  it  was  one  of  the  noblest 
wniviooes,  and  annexed  to  the  domain  of  mathematics. 
The  world  alood  in  need,  he  said,  of  a  yery  different 
astroDomy— of  a  UBmg  mttnnomy;  of  an  astronomy 
which  sfaioold  set  forth  the  nature,  the  motion,  and  the 
inllaeeces  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  as  they  really  are. 

On  the  greatest  and  most  useful  of  all  inventions, — 
the  iaventMm  of  alphabetical  writing,— Plato  did  not 
look  with  moeh  complacency.  He  seems  to  have 
Ihoqghc  chat  the  use  of  letters  had  operated  on  the 
hanan  mind  as  the  use  of  the  go-cart  in  learning  to 
valk,  or  of  eorks  in  learning  to  swim,  is  said  Co  operate 
en  the  human  body.  It  was  a  support  which  soon 
became  indispensable  to  those  who  used  it, — which 
rigoroos  exertion  first  unnecessary,  and  then 
*"  I.  The  powers  of  the  intellect  would,  he 
J  have  been  more  fully  developed  without  this 
aid.  Men  would  have  been  compelled  to 
ezcreise  the  understanding  and  the  memory ;  and,  by 
dcepuid  assiduous  meditation,  to  make  truth  thorough- 
ly their  own.  Now,  on  the  contrary,  much  knowledge 
'» tnced  oo  paper,  bnt  little  is  engraved  in  the  soul. 
A  man  is  certain  that  he  can  find  information  at  a 
■HiBent*a  notice  when  he  wanu  it.  He  therefore  suffers 
it  to  lade  fiom  his  mind.  Such  a  man  cannot  in  strict- 
Bcss  be  said  to  know  any  thing.  He  haa  the  show, 
vidioot  the  reality  of  wisdom.    These  opinions  Plato 
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has  put  into  the  mouth  of  an  ancient  king  of  Egypt.*' 
But  It  is  evident  from  the  context  that  they  were  his 
own ;  and  so  they  were  undei-stood  to  be  by  Gtuino- 
tilian.t  Indeed  they  are  in  perfect  accordance  with  the 
whole  Platonic  system. 

Bacon's  views,  as  may  easily  be  supposed,  were 
widely  differentj  The  powers  of  the  memory,  he  ob- 
serves, without  the  help  of  writing,  can  do  little  towards 
the  advancement  of  any  useful  science.  He  acknow- 
ledges that  the  memory  may  be  disciplined  to  such  a 
g^int  as  to  be  able  to  perform  very  extraordinary  feats, 
ut  on  such  feats  he  sets  little  value.  The  habits  of 
his  mind,  he  tells  us,  are  such  that  he  is  not  disposed  to 
rate  highly  any  accomplishment,  however  rare,  which  is 
of  no  pmctical  use  to  mankind.  As  to  these  prodigious 
achievements  of  the  memory,  he  ranks  them  with  the 
exhibitions  of  rope-dancers  and  tumblers.  *The  two 
performances,'  he  says,  '  are  of  much  the  same  sort. 
The  one  is  an  abuse  of  the  powers  of  the  body :  the 
other  is  an  abuse  of  the  powers  of  the  mind.  Both 
may  perhaps  excite  our  wonder;  but  neither  is  entitled 
to  our  respect.' 

To  Plato,  the  science  of  medicine  appeared  one  of 
very  disputable  advantage.§  He  did  not  indeed  object 
to  quick  cures  for  acute  disorders,  or  for  injuries  pro- 
duced by  accidents.  But  the  art  which  resisu  the  slow 
sap  of  a  chronic  disease — which  repairs  frames  ener- 
vated by  lust,  swollen  by  gluttony,  or  inflamed  by 
wine — which  encourages  sensuality,  by  mitigating  the 
natural  punishment  of  the  sensualist,  and  prolonga 
existence  when  the  intellect  has  creased  to  retain  its 
entire  energy — had  no  share  of  his  esteem.  A  life  pro- 
tracted by  medical  skill  he  pronounced  to  be  a  long 
death.  The  exercise  of  the  art  of  medicine  ought,  he 
said,  to  be  tolerated  so  far  as  that  art  may  serve  to  cure 
the  occasional  distempers  of  men  whose  constitutions 
are  good.  As  to  those  who  have  bad  constitutions,  let 
them  die ; — and  the  sooner  the  better.  Such  men  are 
unfit  for  war,  for  magistracy,  for.  the  management  of 
their  domestic  affairs.  That  however  is  comparatively 
of  little  consequence.  But  they  are  incapable  of  study 
and  speculation,  if  thev  engage  in  any  severe  mental 
exercise,  they  are  troubled  with  giddiness  and  fulness 
of  the  head ;  all  which  they  lay  to  the  account  of  phi- 
losophy. The  best  thing  that  can  happen  to  such 
wretches  is  to  have  done  with  life  at  once.  He  quotes 
mythical  authority  in  support  of  this  doctrine ;  and 
reminds  his  disciples  that  the  practice  of  the  sons  of 
JSsculapius,  as  described  by  Homer,  extended  only  to 
the  cure  of  external  injuries. 

Far  different  was  the  philosophy  of  Bacon.  Of  all 
the  sciences,  that  which  he  seems  to  have  regarded  with 
the  palest  interest  was  the  science  which,  in  Plato's 
opinion,  would  not  be  tolerated  in  a  welt  regulated 
community.  To  make  men  perfect  was  no  part  of 
Bacon's  plan.  His  humble  aim  was  to  make  imperfect 
men  comfortable.  The  beneficence  of  his  philosophy 
resembled  the  beneficence  of  the  common  Faiiier,  whose 
sun  rises  on  the  evil  and  the  good— -whose  rain  descends 
for  the  just  and  the  unjust.  In  Plato's  opinion  man 
was  made  for  philosophy;  in  Bacon's  opinion  philoso- 
phy was  made  for  man  ;  it  was  a  means  to  an  end  ; — 
and  that  end  was  to  increase  the  pleasures,  and  to  miti* 
gate  the  pains  of  millions  who  are  not  and  cannot  be 
philosophers.  That  a  valetudinarian  who  took  ^reat 
pleasure  in  being  wheeled  along  his  terrace^  who  relished 
his  boiled  chicken  and  hb  weak  wine  and  water,  and 
who  enjoyed  a  hearty  laugh  over  the  Ctueen  of  Na- 
varre's tales,  should  be  treated  as  a  caput  lupinum  be- 
cause he  could  not  read  the  Timaeus  without  a  headache, 
was  a  notion  which  the  humane  spirit  of  the  English 
school  of  wisdom  altogether  rejected.  Bacon  would 
not  have  thought  it  beneath  the  dignity  of  a  philosopher 
to  contrive  an  improved  garden  chair  for  such  a  valet u- 

*  Plato**  P/iadnu, 
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dinarian, — to  devise  some  way  of  renderiag  his  medi> 
cines  more  palatable,—to  invent  repasts  which  he  might 
enjoy,  and  pillows  on  which  he  might  sleep  soundly ; 
and  this  though  there  might  not  be  the  smallest  hope 
that  the  mind  of  the  poor  invalid  would  ever  rise  to 
the  contemplation  of  the  ideal  beautiful  and  the  ideal 
good.  As  Plalo  had  cited  the  religious  legends  of 
Greece  to  justify  his  contempt  for  the  more  recondite 
parts  of  the  art  of  healing,  Bacon  vindicated  the  dignity 
of  that  art  by  appealing  to  the  example  of  Christ;  and 
reminded  his  readers  that  the  great  physician  of  the 
soul  did  not  disdain  to  be  also  the  physician  of  the 
body. 

When  we  pass  from  the  science  of  medicine  to  that 
of  legislation,  we  find  the  same  difference  between  the 
syttAms  of  these  Iwo  great  men.  Plato,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  fine  Dialogue  on  Laws,  lays  it  down 
as  a  fundamental  principle,  that  the  end  of  legislation 
is  to  make  men  virtuous.  It  is  unnecessary  to  point 
out  the  extravasant  conclusions  to  which  such  a  pro- 
position leads.  Bacon  well  knew  to  how  great  an  ex- 
tent the  happiness  of  every  society  must  depend  on  the 
virtue  of  its  members;  and  he  also  knew  what  legis- 
lators can,  and  what  they  cannot  do,  for  the  purpose  of 
promoting  virtue.  The  view  which  he  has  given  of 
the  end  of  legislation  and  of  the  principal  means  for  the 
attainment  of  that  end,  has  always  seemed  to  us  emi- 
nently happy;  even  among  the  many  happy  passages 
of  the  same  kind  with  which  his  works  abound.  '  Finis 
et  scopus  quern  leges  intueri  atque  ad  quem  jussiones 
et  sanctiones  suas  dirigere  debent,  non  alius  est  quam 
ut  cives  feticiter  degant.  Id  fiet  si  pietate  et  religione 
recte  instituti,  moribus  honesti,  armis  ad  versus  hostes 
externos  tuti,  legum  auxilio  ad  versus  sediiiones  et  pri- 
vaias  injurias  muniti,  imperio  et  magistratibus  obse- 
quentes,  copiis  et  opibus  locupletes  et  florenies  fuerint.' 
The  end  is  the  well-being  of  the  people.  The  means 
are  the  imparting  of  moral  and  religious  education;  the 
providing  of  every  thing  necessary  for  defence  against 
foreign  enemies ;  the  maintaining  of  internal  order ;  the 
estaUishing  of  a  judicial,  financial,  and  commercial 
system,  under  which  wealth  may  be  rapidly  accumu- 
lated and  securely  enjoyed. 

Had  Plato  lived  to  finish  the  ^Critias,'  a  comparison 
between  that  noble  fiction  and  the  'New  Atlantis,' 
would  probably  have  furnished  us  with  stilV  more  stri- 
king instances.  It  is  amusing  to  think  with  what  hor- 
ror he  would  have  seen  such  an  institution  as  *  Solomon's 
House'  rising  in  his  republic ;  with  what  vehemence  he 
would  have  ordered  the  brewhouses,  the  perfume  houses, 
and  the  dispensatories  to  be  pulled  down;  and  with 
what  inexorable  rigor  he  would  have  driven  beyond  the 
frontier  all  the  fellows  of  the  college,  merchants  of  light 
and  depredators,  lamps  and  pioneers. 

To  sum  up  the  whole:  we  should  say  that  the  aim 
of  the  Platonic  philosophy  was  to  exalt  man  into  a  god. 
The  aim  of  the  Baconian  philosophy  was  to  provide 
man  with  what  he  requires  while  he  continues  to  be 
man.  The  aim  of  the  Platonic  philosophy  was  to  raise 
lis  far  above  vulgar  wants.  The  aim  of  the  Baconian 
philosophy  was  to  supply  our  vulgar  wants.  The  former 
aim  was  noble;  but  the  latter  was  attainable.  Plato 
drew  a  good  bow  ;  but,  like  Acestes  in  Virgil,  he  aimed 
at  the  stars;  and  therefore,  though  there  was  no  want 
of  strength  or  skill,  the  shot  was  thrown  away.  His 
arrow  was  indeed  followed  by  a  track  of  dazzling  radi- 
ance, but  it  struck  nothing. 

*  Volane  Hqiildis  In  nubibus  arait  arundo 
Signaritque  viam  flammfs,  tenuisque  receaeit 
ConaumptalD  ventoa.* 

Bacon  fixed  his  eye  on  a  mark  which  was  placed  on 
the  earih  and  within  bow-shot,  and  hit  it  in  the  white. 
The  philosophy  of  Plato  began  in  words  and  ended  in 
words»— noble  words  indeed,^words  such  as  were  to 
be  expected  from  the  finest  of  human  intellects  exer- 
cising boundless  dominion  over  the  finest  of  human 
languages.  The  philosophy  of  Bacon  began  in  obser- 
vations and  ended  in  arts. 


The  boast  of  the  ancient  philosophers  was,  that  their 
doctrine  formed  the  minds  of  men  to  a  high  degree  of 
wisdom  and  virtue.  This  was  indeed  the  only  practical 
good  which  the  most  celebrated  of  those  teachers  even 
pretended  to  effect ;  and  undoubtedly  if  they  had  effect* 
ed  this,  they  would  have  deserved  the  greatest  praise. 
But  the  truth  is,  that  in  those  very  matters  in  which 
alone  they  professed  to  do  any  good  to  mankind,  in 
those  very  matters  for  the  sake  of  which  they  neglected 
all  the  vulgar  interests  of  mankind,  they  did  nothing, 
or  worse  than  nothing.  They  promised  what  was  im- 
practicable; they  despised  what  was  practicable;  they 
filled  the  world  with  long  words  and  long  beards;  and 
they  left  it  as  wicked  and  as  ignorant  as  they  found  it. 

An  acre  in  Middlesex  is  better  than  a  principality  in 
Utopia.  The  smallest  actual  good  is  better  than  the 
most  magnificent  promises  of  impossibilities.  The  wise 
man  of  the  Stoics  would,  no  doubt,  be  a  grander  object 
than  a  steam*engine.  But  there  are  steam-engines; 
and  the  wise  man  of  the  Stoics  is  yet  to  be  born.  A 
philosophy  which  should  enable  a  man  to  feel  perfectly 
happy  while  in  agonies  of  pain,  may  be  better  than  a 
philosophy  which  assuages  pain.  But  we  know  that 
there  are  remedies  which  will  assuage  pain  ;  and  we 
know  that  the  ancient  sages  liked  the  toothache  just  as 
little  as  their  neighbors.  A  philosophy  which  should 
extinguish  cupidity,  would  be  better  than  a  philosophy 
which  should  devise  laws  for  the  security  of  property. 
But  it  is  possible  to  make  laws  which  shall,  to  a  very 
great  extent,  secure  property.  And  we  do  not  under- 
stand how  any  motives  which  the  ancient  philosophy 
furnished  could  extinguish  cupidity.  We  know  indeed 
that  the  philosophers  were  no  better  than  other  men. 
From  the  testimony  of  friends  as  well  as  of  foes— 
from  the  confessions  of  Epictetus  and  Seneca,  as  well  as 
from  the  sneers  of  Lucian  and  the  fierce  invectives  of 
Juvenal,  it  is  plain  that  these  teachers  of  virtue  had  all 
the  vices  of  their  neighbors,  with  the  additional  vice 
of  hypocrisy.  Some  people  may  think  the  object  of 
the  Baconian  philosophy  a  low  object,  but  they  cannot 
deny  that,  high  or  low,  it  has  been  attained.  They 
cannot  deny  that  every  year  makes  an  addition  to  what 
Bacon  called  *  fruiL'  They  cannot  deny  tliat  mankind 
have  made,  and  are  making,  great  and  constant  progress 
in  the  road  which  he  pointed  out  to  them.  Was  there 
any  such  progressive  movement  among  the  ancient 
philosophers?  After  they  had  been  declaiming  eight 
hundred  years,  bad  they  made  the  world  better  than 
when  they  began  ?  Our  belief  is,  that  among  the  phi- 
losophers themselves,  instead  of  a  progressive  improve- 
ment, there  was  a  progressive  degeneracy.  An  abject 
superstition,  which  Democritus  or  Anaxagoras  would 
have  rejected  with  scorn,  added  the  last  disgrace  to  the 
long  dotage  of  the  Stoic  and  Platonic  schools.  Those 
unsuccessful  attempts  to  articulate  which  are  so  de- 
lightful and  interesting  in  a  child,  shock  and  disgust  us 
in  an  aged  paralytic  ;  and  in  the  same  way,  those  wild 
mythological  fictions  which  charm  us  when  lisped  by 
Greek  poetry  in  its  infancy,  excite  a  mixed  sensation  of 
pity  and  loathing  when  mumbled  by  Greek  philosophy 
in  its  old  age.  We  know  that  guns,  cutlery,  spy- 
glasses, clocks,  are  better  in  our  time  than  they  were 
m  the  time  of  our  fathers;  and  were  better  in  the  time 
of  our  fathers  than  they  were  in  the  time  of  our  grand- 
fathers. We  might.,  therefore,  be  inclined  to  think, 
that  when  a  philosophy  which  boasted  that  its  object 
was  the  elevation  and  purification  of  the  mind,  and 
which  for  this  object  neglected  the  sordid  office  of  minis* 
lering  to  the  comforts  of  the  body,  had  flourished  in  the 
highest  honor  for  many  hundreds  of  years,  a  vast  moral 
amelioration  must  have  taken  place.  Was  it  so?  Look 
at  the  schools  of  this  wisdom  four  centuries  before  the 
christian  era,  and  four  centuries  after  that  era.  Com- 
pare the  men  whom  those  schools  formed  at  those  two 
periods.  Compare  Plato  and  Libanius.  Compare  Peri- 
cles and  Julian.  This  philosophy  confessed,  nay  boast- 
ed, that  for  every  end  but  one  it  was  useless.  Had  it 
attained  lliat  one  end  ? 
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Suppose  that  Justinian,  when  he  closed  the  schools 
of  Aibeos,  bad  called  on  the  last  few  sa^s  who  still 
bsanced  the  portico,  and   lingered  round  the  ancient 
piane  uees,  to  show  their  title  to  public  veneration  : — 
sappose  that  he  had   said,  'A  thousand  years  have 
clapeed  since,  in  this  (amous  city,  Socrates  posed  Pro- 
fisgoras  and  Hippias;  during  those  thousand  years  a 
kffe  proportion  of  the  ablest  men  of  every  generation 
has  been  employed  in  constant  efforts  to  bring  to  per- 
fection the  philosophy  which  you  teach ;  that  philosophy 
baa  been  muniScently  patronised  by  the  powerful ;  its 
professors  have  been  held  in  the  highest  esteem  by  the 
pablic ;  it  has  drawn  to  itself  almost  all  the  sap  and 
v«ror  of  the  boman  intellect — and  what  has  it  effected  7 
What  profitable  truth  has  it  taught  us  which  we  should 
not  equally  have  known  without  it  ?  What  has  it  ena- 
bled us  lodo  which  we  should  not  have  been  equally 
able  Co  do  without  it?'  Such  questions,  we  suspect, 
would  have  puzzled  Simplicius  and  Isidore.    Ask  a 
Ibllower  of  Bacon  what  the  new  philosophy,  as  it  was 
called  in  tbe  time  of  Charles  the  Second,  has  effected 
feriiiankind,  and  his  answer  is  ready — *It  has  lensth- 
eaedlife;  it  has  mitigated  pain;  it  has  extinguished 
diseases ;     it  has  increased  the  fertility  of  the  soil ;  it 
has  given  new  securities  to  the  mariner ;  it  has  fur- 
nishea  new  arms  to  the  warrior ;  it  has  spanned  great 
riven  and  estuaries  with  bridges  of  form  unknown  to 
oar  fibers ;  it  has  guided  the  thunderbolt  innocuously 
fiom  heaven  to  earth ;    it  has  lighted    up   the   night 
with  tbe  splendor  of  the  day ;  it  has  extended  the 
ruige  of  tbe  human  vision  ;  it  has  multiplied  the  power 
of  the  human  muscles  -,  it  has  accelerated  motion ;  it 
has  Bonihilated  distance ;  it  has  facilitated  intercourse, 
eorrespoodence,  all  friendly  offices,  all  despatch  of  bu- 
sioess ;  it  has  enabled  man  to  descend  to  the  depths  of 
the  sea,  to  soar  into  the  air,  to  penetrate  securely  into 
the  ooooos  recesses  of  the  earth,  to  traverse  the  land 
Ofl  cars  which  whirl  along  without  horses,  and  the  ocean 
in  ships  which  sail  against  the  wind.    These  are  but  a 
part  of  its  fruits,  and  of  its  first  fruits.     For  it  is  a 
philosophy  which  never  rests,  which  has  never  attained 
It,  which  is  never  perfect.     Its  law  is  progress.    A 
point  which  yesterday  was  invisible  is  its  goal  to-day, 
and  will  be  its  starting-post  to-morrow.' 

[Part  Sd,  and  laat.  In  our  next  number.] 


THE  MOTHER  FOR  HER  SON. 


BT   B.  W.  BtTNTINGTOK. 

Oh  God !  die  gim  of  all  eood !  defender  from  all  111 ! 
To  ihM  •  BMCher  pours  her  tears,  before  thy  holy  hill ; 
Oiiraiacjence  knows'for  whom  ihcy  flow ;  Omnipoienco  can  shed 
Their  gusfaiog  current,  redistill'd,  in  blessings  on  his  head. 

Thy  preeeoce  fills  immensity— oh  !  dwell  within  his  heart, 
Nor  let  his  thooxhts  on  thlrifrs  of  time  provoke  thee  to  depart ; 
Thy  Toice  goee  forth— tbe  an^y  winds  back  to  their  caverns  hie, 
So  let  each  tumult  of  his  breast,  before  thy  bidding,  fly. 

I  wflQld  sot  aak  his  cup  exempt  from  timers  allotted  strife, 
Bgi  minsle  with  iu  woes  tbe  draught  of  everlasting  life ; 
Ttiy  providence  afar  from  friends  haih  made  his  lonely  bed, 
Be  eboa  his  friend  and  comforter ;  and  his,  thy  living  bread. 

1a  saerey,  every  needless  boon  withhold,  however  sought ; 
£ach  needed  blessing  kindly  grant,  though  blindness  ask  it  not; 
Ob !  ni^a«ure  not  thy  bounties  by  our  feebleness  of  prayer, 
>«  let  them  ee  outcompass  speech,  as  doth  the  earth,  the  air. 

Be  left  tts— 'ivraa  bm  yesterday— his  brow  was  lit  with  bloom, 
>«  ycc  our  rhrcsbold  may  have  been  bis  passage  to  the  tomb  ; 
BBi  kits  yec  tremblee  on  my  cheek— I  feel  his  parting  breath  j 
Asee  iips  may  ne*er  mgadn  be  met.  Hill  they  are  kias'd  by  death. 

Ay  viJJ  be  done — there  le  no  power,  unless  that  power  be  thine. 

To  whom  a  mother's  only  aon.  a  mother  may  reeign ; 

fa  lift  his  boon .'  4et  not  hta  soul  be  bartered  for  its  pelf: 

h  desih  to  hide  his  larm  (torn  me  ?  oh !  take  him  to  tnyself. 

,  a.  c. 


THE    SHIPWRECK. 

BY  W.  OILMOBE  SIMMS. 

There  was  a  goodly  barque,  that  from  her  home 
Went  freighted  on  the  deep.  '  A  noble  freight — 
Fond  hearts,  brave  sph-its,  and  a  fearless  crew — 
And  lovely  woman  too,  that  vessel  bore, 
And  she  went  forth  in  sunshine.    Pleasant  winds 
Bore  her,  with  gentle  soands  most  musical, 
Cutting  the  lifted  seas,  that  kept  a  peace 
Most  treacherous,  and  whispered  not  of  storms 
Lurking  in  wait,  like  savage  foes,  that  smile 
In  moment  of  their  stroke.    If  a  cloud  lay 
Along  that  vessel's  track,  it  lay  in  light, 
A  picture  for  the  eye.    They  had  no  fear, 
They  that  were  in  her, — and  three  days  went  by 
Iti  trust  and  sunshine.    Inconsiderate  mirth 
Laugh'd  out,  and  youthful  maidens  sang  aloud, 
'Till  the  rude  sailor,  cbarm'd  against  his  toils, 
Forgot  his  long  experience  of  the  seas, 
And  thought  of  wreck  no  more. 

But,  the  fourth  day 
There  was  a  sudden  change  upon  the  deep. 
That  groan'd  in  all  its  hollows.    Night  rose  up 
In  anger.    Wild  and  sheeted  shapes  of  cloud 
Came  trooping  fast  to  follow  in  her  wake, 
And  do  her  bidding.    Faintly,  in  her  halls, — 
As  fearing  to  be  seen,  and  faltering  still. 
Amidst  the  scowling  of  those  ruffian  forms. 
That,  like  rude  boors,  wine-swilN  and  insolent, 
Would  intercept  her  path  of  purity, — 
The  pallid  Moon  stole  forth.    With  trembling  step 
She  struggled  through  the  gloomy  crowds  that  rush'd 
In  fierce  delight,  on  wrath-intending  wing. 
And  jostled  in  their  flighL    But,  vain  her  toil, — 
She  faints  at  last — is  swallowed  up  in  storm, 
And  the  fond  eyes  that  watch'd  her  from  that  barque 
Now  look  for  her  in  vain.    A  pitchy  mass 
Hangs,  brooding,  like  a  dusky  conqueror,  down, 
Above,  and  shadows  all  her  lovely  face. 

And  wilder  grows  the  tempest, — louder  yell 
The  winds; — and,  goaded  by  their  vigorous  lash, 
The  billoys,  madly  plunging,  like  the  bull 
Press'd  by  the  hunter  on  Peruvian  plains. 
Toss  their  huge  limbs  on  high,  and  foam  with  rage. 
Man  strives — proud  man  ! — brave  man  .'—and  woman 

cheers. 
Sweet  woman  I — and  her  prayers  are  for  his  strength. 
And  his  strength  for  hec  safety !— But  the  deep 
Is  clamoring  for  its  prey.    Upon  the  sea 
A  terrible  Spirit  rides,  and  rules  the  rest, 
And  laughs  with  equal  scorn  at  woman's  pray'r 
And  man's  endeavor.    In  white  foam  he  sits, 
A  tri-formed  Giant.    In  one  hand  he  bears 
The  mounted  winds,  that  spurn  the  curb,  and  leap. 
Trampling  the  raging  waves,  and  laughing  wild 
In  their  excess  of  might.    Another  flings, 
Uncheck'd,  the  engulphing  waters : — from  a  third 
He  frees  the  rock  that  grows  beneath  the  keel, 
And  rends  its  ribs  asunder.    Thus  he  rules 
The  elements  of  storm — the  winds,  the  seas, — 
And  from  the  unfathomable  caldron  there. 
Where  haggard  Night,  a  sullen  witch,  presides, 
He  waves  his  ministers  forth.    Ready  they  rise, 
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And  terrible  in  their  promptitude  set  out, 

Like  unleash'd  Fury  with  her  thousand  whelps 

Bred  by  the  gnawing  Famine.    Wing  after  wing 

A  cloud  of  measureless  forms  that  whirl  and  wheel 

Like  night*bom  mltures,  darting  through  the  void, 

Make  it  a  populous  wodd,  where  Terror  striTes 

With  Danger,  and  grows  fearless  from  Despair! 

The  seas  rage  in  their  caverns  of  the  deep 

And  its  green  hollows  gape.    Gkxl  keep  that  ship, 

To8s*d  like  a  shell,  and  the  poor  souls  that  suive. 

And  shriek  within  her !    Her  tall  taper  masts. 

That  were  so  lovely  in  their  loftiness, 

What  can  they  now  against  the  giant  wings 

That  strain  upon  them  7    Now  they  bend,  they  break. 

And  into  splinters  dash'd,  strew  the  wild  waves 

That  hurry  them  from  sight.    The  bilk>ws  grow 

Like  angry  demons  to  colossal  bulk, 

Until  they  touch  the  clouds  ;•— and  now  they  fall 

Upon  the  wretched  hulk  that  lies  a  wreck 

On  the  black  waters.    Through  her  sides  they  rush, 

And  in  their  wantonness  they  lift  her  high. 

As  the  strong  wrestler  lifts  his  yielding  foe. 

To  dash  her  into  pieces.    But  she  springs 

Once  more  above  them — mounting  them,  as  still 

With  all  her  wonted  energies  endued, 

She  could  assume  the  sway  as  oft  before 

Her  buoyant  prow  maintained  it; — but  in  vain: — 

They  rise,  they  gather  fast, — they  press  her  down. 

And  rage  in  fierce  delight,  as  glad  to  bow 

That  noble  crest,  erewhile,  that  moved  along 

Their  monarch,  and  in  beautiful  disdain 

Ctueen^d  it  in  state  above  them. 

Kever  more 
Shall  she  thus  queen  it.    The  rebellious  waves 
Have  risen  upon  their  ruler.    The  wild  steed 
Hath  hurl'd  his  rider  down — hath  trampled  him. 
And  bounds  away  in  the  fierce  consciousness 
Of  his  new  power  of  fiighL    The  pale  moon 
Gomes  forth,  that  late  was  shrouded.    Her  sweet  orb 
Shall'  be  no  more  a  beautiful  isle  to  those, 
Heart^hoping  and  heart-sick, — the  gay,  the  proud, 
Watchful  and  weary— light  o'  thought  and  sad. 
That  moved  along  the  deck  of  that  proud  ship 
Late  speeding  o'er  the  waters  like  a  Ood. 
The  raging  seas,  thrown  off,  once  more  ascend. 
Gaining  from  opposition  double  strength. 
And  climb  her  painted  sides,  and  break  away 
Her  bulwarks,  and  rush  througR  her  secret  hold 
With  greedy  rage  that  knows  not  to  consume 
And  only  to  destroy.    Troop  follows  troop— 
The  last  retreat  is  won,— yet  still  they  strive, 
They  that  are  in  her;— but  a  mother's  shriek 
That  follows  her  lost  child — she  following  too,— 
Proclaims  the  struggle  over.    The  black  wings 
Of  the  grim  Tempest  settle  on  her  brow, 
And  the  gaunt  winds  grow  palpable  and  sweep 
Resistless  o'er  her  deck — meeting  the  seas 
That  roar  in  the  embrace.    A  moment  more, 
A  single  moment, — that  Despair  may  see. 
And  madden  in  the  sight— and  all  is  done. 
Fear  shrieks  jn  agony,  and  Horror  gapes 
Incapable  of  strife.    Man  looks  around 
As  seeking  means  of  flight;  while  woman  clings 
To  man,  and  childhood  chides  parental  love 
That  will  not  save  iu    Hope,  that  lingered  long, 


Flies  shrieking  with  the  winds,— and  down  she  sink% 
That  sbatCer*d  barque,  as  one,  who,  long  fiitigaed 
By  aimless  struggle,  yields  at  last  to  fate, 
Resigned — nay,  almost  glad, — that  all  is  o'er. 
God  !  what  a  cry  was  that  f  a  living  death 
Spoke  in  it,  and  the  roaring  winds  grow  still— 
They  have  no  agony  to  match  with  that. 
And  cower  in  silence  while  it  passes  by. 

There  shall  be  weeping  for  that  fated  barque ! — 
Sad  eyes  shall  watch  to  hail  her  loitering  sails. 
And  strain  themselves  to  rsdness  when  they  see 
Some  white  cloud  resting  with  a  dusky  edge 
On  the  gray  foam  of  ocean.    They  will  watch 
That  sweet  delusion,  till  it  fades  at  last, 
Like  the  fond  hope  it  cherish'd  for  awhile 
To  crush  forever. 

Brightly  the  young  Mom 
Leaps  from  his  saffron  couch,  and  shakes  his  hair. 
Sprinkling  the  east  with  pearly  drops  that  turn 
To  gold  beneath  his  smiles;-— and  not  a  speck 
Is  on  the  billows,  now  reposed  in  peace. 
Grim,  terrible,  so  late.    The  tempest  sleeps 
Above  the  fragments  of  that  broken  wreck. 
With  all  his  cruel  agents,  calm  and  still. 
Like  some  fierce  conqueror  that  lays  him  down 
Upon  the  battle-field  among  the  dead. 
And  slumbers  'midst  the  ruin  he  has  wrought. 
No  sign  of  wrath ! — still  as  the  gallant  ship 
That  men  will  look  for  with  expectancy. 
And  find  a  broken  spar  that  was  a  mast,— 
Dreaming  at  night,  they  see  her  homeward  boand. 
With  a  rich  cargo  of  choice  spices  stored. 
And  gentle  spirits  wafting  her  with  breath 
Of  most  impatient  hope.    Dream  on,  dream  on  ! 
The  gallant  ship  is  lost  with  all  her  crew. 
The  gold  of  her  brave  hearts  is  in  the  deep. 
Her  spices  perfume,  and  her  silks  invest 
The  giant  limbs  of  Ocean  when  he  sleeps. 
1837. 


HUMAN  NATURE  VINDICATED. 

Dr.  Johnson's  pointed  remark,  that  'Whoever  charges 

all  mankind  with  knavery,  convicts  at  least  one,' — has 

been  often  quoted :  and  there  can  be  little  doubt,  thai 

it  expresses  his  real  estimate  of  human  character. 

High  churchman,  bigot,  monarchist,  nay  and  (strongest 

cause  of  misanthropy)  valetudinarian  as  he  was, — be 

was  not  hopeless  of  his  spedea.    There  is  a  testimonya 

entitled  perhaps  to  still  greater  weight;  that  of  his 

friend  Savage.    For  the  calamitous  and  often  profligate 

life  of  Savage,  both  by  the  associates  it  gave  him  and 

by  the  turn  of  thought  it  betokened  and  was  calculated 

to  engender,  might  lead  ns  to  expect  from  him  the  very 

worst  opinion  of  mankind.    Yet  it  was  far  otherwise ; 

as  his  biographer,  Johnson,  tells  us  in  the  following 

nervous  passage— which  manifests,  at  the  same  time, 

his  own  concurring  opinion. 

*'  His"  [Sava^e^s]  "Jadgmftnt  was  eminently  exact,  with  remd 
both  to  writings  and  to  men.  The  knowledge  of  life  was  indeed 
his  chief  attainment:  and  it  Is  not  without  some  satisfltction  that 
I  can  produce  his  suffrage  in  favor  of  Human  Nature,  of  which 
he  never  appeared  to  eMortain  such  odious  Ideas  as  some,  who 
possess  neitlier  his  judgment  nor  ezperieoce,  have  pablishod, 
either  in  ostentation  of  tbeb  sagacity,  in  Tindicatlon  of  their 
crimes,  or  io  gratification  of  their  malice.» 

[Johnson's  Life  of  Savage,  tukjbteiiu 
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PROF.  TUCKER'S  DISCOURSE. 

To  George  Tndrer,  E»q.,  University  of  Virginia : 

Sir,— Bj  a  resolution  of  the  Charlouesville  Lyceam,  we  are 
Kppotnied  to  cottTeT  to  70a  the  tbankf  of  tliat  body,  for  the  In- 
ivMiiog  Addnm  delivered  by  yoa  at  its  deaire,  on  Tuesday 
•▼eniQg  last  j  and  10  reoueat  of  yoa,  a  copy,  for  publication  in 
the  Boathem  Literary  Meaaenger. 

To  ihle  caaainooicatlon  of  the  ihanka  and  request  of  the  Ly* 
ceaai,  we  beg  leave,  air,  to  add  an  expreeaion  of  our  hearty 
MmAoal  eaacwraoce  In  them ;  and  to  aasura  you  of  the  high 
raspeciwUiwlicb 

We  are  your  obU  servants, 

LUCIAN  MINOR, 
E.  R.  WATSON, 
CHAS.  CARTEB. 

Vmivenihf  •/  yirgtnia,  Dec  98d,  1887. 
OeadeoMa, 

la  ansvar  tp  raw  note  of  the  Slat  loaL  whkh  reaehed  me  only 
kst  aighc,  I  do  myaelf  the  pleasure  of  saying  (hat  I  am  much 
gntififld  10  learn  that  the  Discourse  delivered  before  the  Lyceum 
oa  Toeaday  night  proved  acceptable  to  its  members,  and  that  a 

Tr  of  ft,  sent  herawlth,  is  at  their  service  for  publication, 
bag  yo«,  Oenilenien,  to  receive  my  thaniEs  for  the  obliging 
letfiss  m  which  you  iiave  conveyed  to  me  the  resolution  of  the 
LyceoB,  and  to  believe  me  to  be. 

With  aeotlmenia  of  high  respect  and  esteem. 

Tour  obedient  servant, 
QEOROE  TUCKER.] 
IMinaud  to  the  Committer] 


DISCOURSE 

ON  AMERICAN  LITERATURE: 

Delivered  before  the  CharlotteavUle  Lyceum,  Dec  19, 1337. 
Mr.  PntUaU^  and  GerUUmen  of  the  Lyceum, 

I  regret  that  my  engagements  at  the  University  and 
ebevbere,  which,  as  some  of  you  know,  have  been 
■ure  than  nsoally  pressing  since  I  received  your  invi- 
tation to  address  yon,  have  put  it  out  of  my  power  to 
esnply  with  your  request  at  an  earlier  day,  and  the 
same  circonistaooes  must  plead  my  apology  for  the  im- 
pcrfeetioos  of  what  I  am  about  to  submit  to  your  con- 
sideration. 

The  natare  and  fvorpose  of  your  Institution  has  sug- 
gested American  Liieratore  for  the  subject  of  my  re- 
anrks.  It  is  a  subject  of  growing  importance  with 
every  liberal  minded  American,  whether  he  regards  its 
own  intrinsic  recommendations,  or  yields  to  the  im- 
pnlses  of  an  honest  national  pride. 

It  ie  with  nations  as  with  individuals :  after  the  more 
imperioas  wanu  of  their  nature  are  satisfied,  they 
•aficit  new  gratifieations,  and  covet  higher  distinetiona. 
Man,  we  know,  is  ao  oonstituted  as  never  to  be  content 
with  his  present  condition ;  but  under  the  most  favor- 
able coocarreace  of  circumstances,  he  unceasingly  sighs 
Ibr  new  powers  and  enjoyments,  and  aspires  to  a  yet 
more  exalted  destiny. 

This  is  a  part  of  our  common  nature  at  which  we 
ooght  not  to  repine.  It  has  been  wisely  so  ordered  ; 
for  this  is  the  main  source  of  his  continued  improve- 
ment It  is  indeed  a  spark  of  hie  divine  origin,  which 
■lakes  faim  fcM>k  to  another  and  a  better  life  to  console 
Um  lor  his  aoflbrings  and  disappointments  in  this.  It 
is  this  which  sostaina  him  in  his  toilsome  ascent  up  the 
Banow  and  nigged  path  of  virtue,  by  presenting  to  his 
Jnsgioatioo  the  gloriotu  visions  that  there  await  him. 
His  better  natare  is  thus  always  making  efforts  to  rid 
itKlf  of  the  earttnr  impurities  which  cling  to  it,  that  it 
■ay  appear  in  a  form  more  worthy  of  iu  celestial  ori- 
gin, aiM  we  may  hope,  of  its  final  destiny.  Desire  of 
piaiae,  of  ^lory,  of  excellence  is  a  part  of  man's  inmost 
Booi,  and  if  it  is  sometranes  the  source  of  evil,  it  is  also 
the  parent  of  all  that  is  great  and  good.  It  is  not  then 
the  paanoB  that  we  ihoald  condemn,  but  only  iu  ob- 


jects, when  they  are  unworthy :  and  if  we  naturally 
wish  to  excite  the  sentiment  of  admiration  for  ourselves, 
we  in  like  manner  wish  it  for  our  country,  in  which  all 
that  is  dear  to  us  is  embodied. 

Of  all  the  sources  of  national  pride,  and  all  the 
modes  in  which  a  nation  may  challenge  the  admiration 
and  esteem  of  eurrounding  nations  and  the  world,  there 
is  none  which  seems  so  elevated  in  itself,  and  so  worthy 
of  being  cherished  as  its  intellectual  superiority.  In 
the  same  degree  that  man  is  superior  to  brutes,  and  hia 
immortal  soul  is  more  worthy  than  the  clayey  tenement 
it  inhabits,  so  ought  excellence  in  letters  to  take  prece- 
dence of  superior  strength,  or  power,  or  wealth.  Such 
too  has  been  the  testimony  of  all  nations  who  hava 
had  the  means  of  making  the  comparison.  Of  what 
name  has  Greece,  so  fertile  in  illustrious  men,  ever  bees 
so  proud  as  of  that  of  Homkr  ?  Has  any  prince  or 
warrior  that  Italy  could  boast,  flattered  her  self-esteem 
like  Dautb  or  PxTKAacH,  Tasso  or  Ariosto  7 

— "  the  momentary  dewa 
Which,  sparkling  to  the  twilight  stars,  infuse 
Freshness  In  the  green  turf  ifiat  wraps  the  dead. 
Whose  namea  are  maasoleumsof  the  Muse, 
▲re  gently  prest  with  far  more  reverend  tread. 
Than  ever  paced  the  alab  which  paves  the  princely  head." 

Which  of  all  the  great  men  of  England  have  so  contri* 
buted  to  her  real  glory  as  Shakspkarb  and  Milton— 
as  Bacon,  NxwTON  and  LQCKB,and  who  of  her  princes, 
or  statesmen,  or  generals,  would  she  not  surrender,  if 
the  alternative  were  presented  to  her,  rather  than  either 
of  these  proud  exemplars  of  her  mental  power?  What 
name  could  supply  the  place  of  that  of  CxRrANTBs  to 
Spain,  of  Schillbr  or  Gobthe  to  Germany,  of  Cor- 
NBUXB  or  Racine,  or  Molibrb'^  to  France,  of  Wal- 
ter Scott  or  Bvrns  to  Scotland  ?  , Of  the  native  dig- 
nit]^  of  genius,  and  the  reverence  with  which  men  bow 
to  its  supremacy,  we  have  a  remarkable  instance  re^ 
corded  10  Plutarch. 

When  the  Syracusans  gained  a  signal  victory  over 
the  Athenians  under  Nicies,  and  reduced  to  slavery  such 
of  the  vanquished  as  escaped  slaughter,  some  owed 
their  preservation  to  Euri  pides.  "  Of  all  the  Grecians," 
says  Plutarch,  **  his  was  the  muse  whom  the  Sicilians 
were  most  in  love  with.  From  erery  stranger  that 
landed  in  theur  island,  they  gleaned  every  small  speci- 
men or  portion  of  his  works,  and  communicated  it  with 
pleasure  to  each  other.  It  is  said  that  a  number  of 
Athenians,  on  this  occasion,  upon  their  return  home^ 
went  to  Euripides,  and  thanked  him  in  the  moet  re- 
spectful manner  for  their  obligations  to  his  pen,  some 
having  been  enfranchised  for  teaching  their  masters 
what  they  remembered  of  his  poems,  and  otliers  having 
got  refresh ments  when  they  were  wandering  about 
aAer  the  battle,  for  singing  a  few  of  his  verses."  Such 
is  the  homage  which  man  pays  to  the  genius  of  man* 

Supposing  then,  Hblr  President,  we  all  partake  of  these 
principles  of  our  common  nature,  ana  that  after  we 
have  become  populous  and  powerful — after  we  have 
buili  up  the  superstructure  of  our  civil  Institutions  in 
a  way  woithy  of  the  solid  foundation  we  have  laid— 
we  shall  be  desirous  of  excelling  in  the  noblest  of  hu- 
man pursuits,  I  propose  to  make  some  remarks  on  the 
present  state  of  literature  in  the  United  States,  its  re- 
cent progress,  and  the  most  effectual  means  of  further- 
ing its  future  advancement. 

If  we  compare  the  present  state  of  letters  in  the 
United  States  with  that  in  some  other  civilized  commu- 
nities, we  may  6nd  abundant  cause  of  national  congratu- 
lation at  our  past  proficiency.  But  if  we  compare  it 
with  that  of  the  most  enlightened  and  improved  na- 
tions of  Europe — ^as  England  or  France,  or  Germany— 
we  must  frankly  admit  that  we  are  v^t  far  in  their  rear 
in  the  contest,  whether  we  compare  the  number*  variety, 
or  nterit  of  our  intellectual  productions.  There  are 
probably  more  books  publlfihed  in  London  or  Paris  in 

•  Pechaoe  nine  Frenchmen  out  of  ten  are  prouder  of  ToAiaift, 
fhan  of  eitner  of  the  great  dramatista  mentfoaed. 
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a  month,  than  in  the  United  States  in  a  year.  On  a 
comparison  with  Germany,  the  diflferenoe  is  yet  greater. 
A  much  larger  proportion  of  oar  publications  too  are 
of  an  ephemeral  character,  or  are  mere  compilations, 
such  as  statistical  or  geographical  details,  exhibiting 
little  indication  of  genius  in  the  writer,  or  materials  for 
gratifying  the  taste  of  the  reader. 

Whilst  we  honestly  admit  this  disparity,  let  it  not 
be  supposed  for  a  moment  that  it  implies  any  inferiority 
of  American  genius.  Such  an  inference  cannot  fairly 
be  drawn,  and  we  must  look  farther  and  deeper  into 
the  subject  to  explain  the  diversity,  and  to  enable  us  to 
see  what  we  are  capable  o(  achieving,  in  this  way,  and 
what  we  are  likely  to  achieve. 

At  present  the  whole  stock  of  capable  and  cultivated 
minds  among  us  are  put  in  requisition  to  fill  the  more 
difficult  and  important  duties  of  society,  and  cannot 
devote  their  powen  to  the  exclusive  purpose  of  impart- 
ing gratification  or  instruction  to  their  contemporaries. 
They  constitute  the  statesmen,  judges,  and  legislators ; 
the  divines  and  other  teachers ;  the  lawyers  and  phy* 
sicians  of  the  community.  It  is  only  here  and  there  at 
this  time,  that  we  sec  a  solitary  example  of  a  mind 
which,  disembarrassed  from  any  of  these  active  duties, 
and  impelled  by  its  own  inherent  impetus,  is  led  to  de- 
vote itself  to  literature,  and  on  these  occasions,  the  suc- 
cess that  has  attended  its  votaries  afibrds  us  a  sure 
presage  of  what  we  may  one  day  hope  to  attain. 

In  a  country  like  ours,  in  a  rapid  state  of  advance- 
ment, where  there  is  so  much  to  do  to  provide  for  the 
more  pressing  demands  of  a  growing  population,  and 
where  those  who  provide  it  are  so  liberally  rewarded, 
the  number  of  the  literary  class  is  likely  to  be  very 
small,  for  the  most  powerful  incentives  operate  to  give 
their  pursuits  another  direction.  ^  But  supposing  these 
inducements  resisted,  there  are  still  further  impediments 
to  the  formation  of  such  a  class  in  the  present  state  of 
our  country. 

In  the  first  place,  an  individual  has  not  the  same  fa- 
cility of  qualifying  himself  for  the  pursuit  of  literature, 
uaaprofissioHy  m  the  United  States,  as  in  most  of  the 
countries  of  Europe ;  and  this  profession,  always  par- 
taking of  the  character  of  a  manufacture,  becomes  a 
more  refined  and  difiicult  art,  as  civilization  advances. 
Acquirement — extensive  acquirement — is  more  essential 
to  a  writer's  success  at  the  present  day  than  it  formerly 
was.  He  must  indicate  an  acquaintance  with  that  di- 
versified knowledge  which  every  educated  man  is  now 
expected  to  attain ;  and  he  must  have  undergone  a  long 
and  severe  course  of  training  to  attain  that  delicacy  of 
taste  which  modern  fastidiousness  requires  in  every 
branch  of  polite  literature.  Who  can  now  endure, 
much  less  choose  to  read  the  crude  effusions  of  an  unlet- 
tered, unpolished  mind  ?  Whatever  substratum  of  good 
sense  it  may  possess,  we  should  hardly  have  the  pa- 
tience to  search  for  it  under  an  exterior  so  rough  and 
uninviting.  But  the  productions  of  such  a  mind  have 
seldom  any  claim  to  our  favor,  for  indeed  those  truths 
which  are  not  obvious  to  ordinary  observation,  as  well 
as  the  beautiful  imagery  of  an  exuberant  fancy,  and 
those  felicities  of  diction  that  come  uncalled  for,  are  all 
the  result  of  a  mind  polished  and  improved  by  hi^h 
cultivation.  A  good  education  is  therefore  essential  m 
the  present  day  to  qualify  one  to  distinguish  himself  as 
a  writer. 

This  advantage,  however,  it  falls  to  the  lot  of  but  few 
of  our  citizens  to  possess.  The  means  of  instruction 
with  us  as  yet  are  neither  numerous,  nor  cheap,  nor 
particularly  good  ;  of  course  they  are  not  of  easy  at- 
tainment. Our  young  men,  besides,  are  generally  too 
impatient  to  enter  on  the  theatre  of  active  life  to  devote 
Xhat  tinM  to  mental  improvement  which  is  usual  in  older 
countries.  What  then  with  the  shorter  time  devoted  to 
academical  pursuits,  and  in  general,  the  different  use 
they  make  of  that  time,  they  are  much  worse  prepared 
for  the  difiicult  ofiice  of  amusing  and  instructing  the 
public. 

But  supposing  these  difficulties  overcome— that  a  ca» 
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,ble  instructer  has  been  met  with,  and  a  youth  has 

en  thoroughly,  not  superficially  taught,  he  is  not 
likely  to  succeed  as  an  author,  unless  his  whole  tinoe 
and  attention  are^iven  to  literature.  With  the  very- 
formidable  competition  which  he  must  encounter  among 
those  English  writers  who  have  gone  before,  and  those 
who  are  every  day  coming  on  the  sta^  what  chance 
has  he  of  success  unless  he  can  give  himself  up  to  the 
pursuit,  wholly,  earnestly,  and  unremittingly?  But 
such  an  engrossing  interest  cannot  be  felt  in  a  subject 
which  is  to  oe  taken  up  and  laid  down  as  his  other  avo- 
cations require, — which  is  liable  to  be  perpetuallv  inter* 
rupted  by  the  cares,  the  vexations,  the  feverish  hopes 
and  fears  of  active  life.  Who  can  enter  into  that  world 
of  ^y  dreams  and  brilliant  idealities  to  which  genius 
delights  to  transport  its  votaries,  when  he  is  every  mo- 
ment rudely  pressed  by  the  gross  realities  around  him? 
If  his  mind  attempts  to  soar  in  the  pinions  of  fancy,  it 
is  straightway  brought  to  the  ground  by  the  leaden  in* 
fluenoe  of  some  petty  cause  of  disquiet,  or  some  animal 
want  for  himself  or  those  who  may  be  dependant  on 
him.  Should  he  for  a  brief  moment  be  elevated  to  a 
pitch  of  lofty  and  enthusiastic  feeling,  so  propitious  to 
bis  success,  his  intercourse  with  those  around  him  soon 
reminds  him  of  their  frailties  and  his  own. 

Such  must  be  the  condition  of  most  of  our  educated 
men.  Destined  from  the  first  for  some  particular  pro- 
fession, as  the  means  of  earning  a  livelihood,  all  that 
they  are  likely  to  read,  or  think  of,  or  aim  at  is  with  a 
view  to  quahfy  them  for  that  particular  pursuit.  To 
seek  knowledge  for  its  own  sake,  to  woo  literature  for 
her  own  surpassing  loveliness,  and  not  for  the  dowry 
she  brings  with  her,  never  comes  into  his  mind,  because 
another  motive  has  always  been  present  to  it.  He 
seeks  knowledge  then  partially,  not  generally— select- 
ing that  which  he  can  turn  to  profit  in  his  commerce 
With  the  world,  and  rejecting  that  which  though  intrin- 
sically more  valuable,  is  not  suited  to  the  tastes  of  his 
customers^  in  his  little  traffic  with  society. 

If  the  circumstances  attending  the  study  of  a  profes- 
sion are  thus  unfavorable  to  general  mental  improve- 
ment, how  much  greater  are  thev  when  the  student  has 
entered  on  the  duties  of  the  profession.  The  time  that 
he  once  had  for  study  is  then  greatly  curtailed,  and  in 
some  instances,  it  is  entirely  taken  away.  Where  any 
portion  of  it  remains,  it  will  naturally  take  the  same 
course  as  his  thoughts  and  wishes  direct,  and  thus, 
while  he  is  adding  to  his  profesaional  knowledge  and 
talents,  and  preparing  himself  to  write  better  on  one 
subject,  he  is  perhaps  disqualifying  himself  to  write  on 
any  other.  He  may  ind^  be  better  fitted  for  writing 
on  the  subject  of  his  profession,  but  what  time,  I  would 
ask,  has  an  eminent  lawyer  in  full  practice,  or  even  a 
judge,  burdened  as  he  is  with  heavy  and  responsible  du- 
ties, to  write  dissertations  on  law— or  on  the  principles 
of  equity — or  of  jurisprudence?  and  it  is  only  such  ntea 
who  would  be  likely  to  write  on  these  subjects  ably  and 
usefully.  The  same  remark  applies  more  or  less  to  all 
our  professional  men ;  for  though  the  medical  profes- 
sion does  occasionally  put  forth  books  on  the  subject  of 
medicine,  yet  they  are  m  general  either  reports  of  cases^ 
or  mere  compilations ;  of  great  utility  indeed,  and  pro- 
fiting by  all  the  latest  discoveries  and  improvements  of 
the  science,  but  exhibiting  little  of  the  higher  powers 
of  mind  or  of  original  genius. 

But  though  want  of  time  is  a  serious  bar  to  the  litera- 
ry labors  of  professional  men,  yet  it  would  probably 
be  in  some  instances  overcome,  if  their  minds  nad  been 
in  early  life  well  imbued  with  the  love  of  letters,  and  had 
the  requisite  training  and  discipline  for  communicating 
the  results  of  their  experience  and  reflection  in  a  skilful 
and  attractive  form* 

It  follows  then,  gentlemen,  that  we  have  not  as  yet 
a  distinct  literary  class,  from  those  very  circumstances  of 
our  condition  which  are  intimately  connected  with  its 
prosperity.  More  urgent  pursuits  call  them  off  from 
the  peaceful  pursuits  of  liieraturey  and  though  their 
minds  are  in  a  high  state  of  improvement  during  their 
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r,  besides  that  they  are  ezchiaivdy  di- 
rceted  to  one  siibjeciy  they  have  neither  the  preparation 
nor  tine  required  for  the  business  of  authors. 

Bat  noder  these  manifest  and  weighty  impedimentB, 
k  is  truly  gratifying  to  witness  the  rapid  advanoement 
ef  literature  among  us ;  to  see  that  the  taste  for  letters 
hat  hecome  more  genenliy  diffused  among  the  people, 
and  that  the  ability  to  administer  u>  its  gratification  is 
eqaaUy  progreaaive.  It  will  now  be  my  more  pleasing 
tssk  to  oil  your  attention  to  the  evidences  of  this  pro- 
gress. 

At  the  time  of  the  Revolution  which  made  these  States 
iadependent,  the  number  of  books  which  had  been  writ- 
ten under  the  colonial  government  was  very  inconside* 
mbis;  Dr.  FaAMKLUv  bad  indeed  made  himself  known 
to  tfae  European  world,  but  it  was  chiefly  by  his  disco- 
veries in  electrieity,  rather  than  as  one  of  the  most  plea- 
sing writers  in  the  English  laneuage.  There  had  aUio 
beea  published  some  meager  histories  of  the  several 
eoioaies,  bat  they  exhibited  nothing  more  than  industry, 
and  a  spirit  of  inquiry,  but  were  illuminated  by  no  ra^ 
ef  geeins,  and  were  imbued  with  nothing  of  that  phi- 
loB^y  which  regards  the  facts  of  history  as  phenome- 
BB  of  human  nature ;  and,  tracing  out  the  oonneclion  of 
aoKs  and  effectSy  makes  of  its  narratives  so  many 
leesons  of  wisdom.  None  of  ihem  seem  to  have  had 
the  ■nslleat  forebodings  of  the  important  consequences 
that  were  to  result  from  the  humble  adventures  they 
were  then  reoording---that  its  actors  were  laying  the 
traodations  of  a  fabric  that  was  to  influence  the  des- 
lisies  of  the  civilized  world. 

There  had  also  occasionally  appeared  controversial 
writiags  and  atate  papers  which  possessed  merit  of  a 
higher  order^  but  none  of  these  now  recollected,  have 
saf  peculiar  claims  to  distinction  except  Jonathan  £i>- 
VAaos'  work  on  free  will,  which  la  still  regarded  as  a 
BBster  pieee  of  acute  reasoning,  and  as  the  most  cogent 
piece  of  logic  that  was  ever  broup^ht  to  bear  on  that 
noeb  mooted  and  very  subtle  queaUon  of  the  freedom  or 
necessity  of  our  actions.  I  may  here  too  with  propriety 
aoiice  a  treatise  on  the  Bile,  which  though  written  in 
Ediaburgy  was  the  production  of  a  Virginian,  Dr.  Jamks 
AicCLuao — and  though  it  professes  merely  to  exhibit  a 
series  of  experiments  on  human  bile,  yet  its  introduo- 
tioa  is  written  in  so  philosophical  a  spirit,  and  is  ex- 
pic  end  with  such  beauty  and  classic  elegance  of  dic- 
cioa,  that  it  was  translated  into  all  the  languages  of 
Europe. 

The  spirit  of  poesy  might  at  that  time  be  seei^occa- 
aiosaliy  xo  show  itself  in  light  effusions  among  our  edu- 
cated dassesy  bot  they  constituted  the  sport  of  an  idle 
hour,  rather  than  a  serious  occupation.  They  were 
littk  fountains  playing  and  sparkling  in  the  lonely 
apou  they  at  once  refreshed  and  embellished,  but  no 
where  bareting  forth  in  a  bold  and  continued  stream. 
They  showed  the  germ  of  the  vis  fottiea  indeed,  but  one 
whJdi  had  not  yet  been  nurtured  into  enthusiasm. 
DwMBT's  Conquest  of  Canaan*  is  believed  to  be  the  first 
poem  of  any  length  and  of  much  merit  that  was  pub- 
lished on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  These  sallies  of 
gaiety,  or  gallantry,  or  tenderness,  like  the  beautiful 
wiU  flowers  of  our  forest,  bloomed  and  perished  in  the 

r  where  they  first  appeared,  and  like  them  indicated 
strev^  of  the  soil  rather  than  the  diligence  of  its 
caltare. 

In  the  meanwhile,  European  writers,  listening  to  the 
ever  ready  auggestions  of  national  vanity,  maintained 
the  contrary  proposition — ^that  such  a  dearth  of  intelleo- 
taal  products,  by  a  people  consisting  of  from  two  to  three 
millions,  proved  the  native  barrenness  of  our  minds, 
lather  than  their  want  of  cultivation :  and  we  were  for 
efcr  twiued  with  the  inferiority  of  American  genius. 
The  revolution  came,  and  was  at  once  seen  to  give  a 
new  spring  to  all  oar  fiKcoltiea.  The  whole  nation  be- 
esane  charged  with  the  same  all-pervading  spirit  of  free- 
dom.  Mea*s  minds  expanded  with  their  desires  and  ef- 

*Tks  vmbar  fiada  be  was  mistakea  la  the  date  of  Ihls  poem. 
II  was  asi  psbHiAcd  uadl  ITW^ 


forts,  and  the  effect  was  visible  in  every  species  of  intek 
lectual  exertion,  whether  in  the  form  of  state  papers,  of 
public  addresses,  of  speeches  in  l^islative  halls,  or  of 
political  essays.  It  would  be  tedious  to  refer  to  these 
particularly,  but  we  may  be  alk>wed  to  mention  that 
then  Patmck  HaNav,  Richa.hd  Hemrt  Lee,  and  Jobn 
Adams  who  had  been  previously  known  as  men  of 
talents,  putforth  their  powersofeloauence,  and  breathed 
their  own  fervid  patriotism  into  the  hearts  of  tlieircoun- 
trynoen.  Then  too  the  eloquence  of  the  pen  was  called 
out  in  the  writings  of  Dickinson,  of  Jat,  and  of  Jbf- 
rsasoir.  Even  the  Muse,  who  commonly  suspends  her 
song  amidst  the  clangor  of  arms,  and  the  turmoil  of 
Revolution,  brought  forth  Trumbull's  McFingal,  a 
burlesque  epic,  the  rival  and  almost  the  equal  of  Hudi- 
bras ;  and  Judge  Hopkinson  of  Philadelphia,  in  like 
manner  enlisted  poetry  and  ridicule  in  the  cause  of  pa- 
triotism. The  memorials  and  addresses  of  the  Old 
Congress  manifest  great  intellectual  vigor,  but  are  yet 
more  to  be  admired,  in  these  our  mercenary  days,  for 
their  generous  self-devotion,  their  rare  disinterested- 
ness, and  their  noble  disdain  of  every  thing  low,  little 
and  sordid. 

After  the  contest  was  over,  peace  and  independence 
brought  with  them  new  duties;  and  in  the  course  of  a 
few  years,  the  necessity  which  all  felt  of  the  total  insuf- 
ciency  of  the  old  confederation  for  the  successful  man- 
agement of  the  common  concerns  of  thirteen  Staleey 
differing  so  widely  in  their  institutions,  habits,  and  pur- 
suits, produced,  in  1787,  the  Convention  which  formed 
the  Federal  Constitution. 

This  presented  a  fit  occasion  for  calling  forth  the  sa- 
gacity, the  practical  wisdom,  the  logic  and  the  eloquence 
of  the  ablest  men  in  the  nation,  eiuier  to  support  or  op- 
pose the  proposed  change  in  the  General  Government ; 
and  the  talents  then  displayed  were  decidedly  greater 
than  any  which  had  been  previously  exhibited.  The 
debates  of  the  convention,  which  will  probably  soon  be 
publislied  in  the  authentic  form  in  which  they  have  been 
reported  by  Mr.  Madison,  will  enable  theworkJ  to  esti- 
mate the  ability  of  those  several  members,  whose  joint 
work  has  long  been  the  theme  of  national  praise.  But  in 
the  meanwhile  we  know  that  tfae  body  contained  among 
its  members  WAsmNCTON,  Madison,  Hamilton,  Ro- 
bert Morris,  Gouvbrneur  Morris,  Wilson,  Ells- 
worth, L.  Martin,  Kino,  Franklin,  Xjvinoston, 
Dickinson,  Rutlbdob,  Pincknbt,  &c, — names  that 
give  assurance  of  the  wisdom  and  skill  they  brought  to 
their  memorable  work.  They  scanned  with  the  eyes 
of  real  statesmen  the  different  governments  of  the 
civilized  world ;  and  examined  the  various  guards  and 
provisions  that  had  been  devised  for  resisting  or  balan- 
cing the  evil  passions  and  motives  of  men,  so  as  best  to 
promote  and  secure  public  and  private  prosperity.  The 
results  of  their  best  reflections  they  were  able  to  exhibit 
in  reasoning  the  most  cogent,  to  adorn  with  imagery 
the  most  captivating,  and  to  recommend  with  eloquence 
the  most  resistless 

After  the  Constitution  was  submitted  to  the  several 
states  for  their  adoption  or  rejection,  a  new  field  was 
presented  for  the  exercise  of  tlie  same  talents  as  in  the 
Federal  Convention ;  and  to  judge  from  the  debates  that 
have  been  published,  the  displays  both  of  legislative 
wisdom  and  of  eloquence  in  debato  were  well  worthy  of 
the  occasion. 

The  new  constitution  was  also  defended  and  assailed 
by  its  respective  friends  or  foes  in  the  newspapers,  and 
among  these  publications  the  letters  of  Publius,  now  bet- 
tor known  by  the  title  of  the  Federalist,  stand  preemi- 
nent. They  were  the  joint  production  of  Albxandbe 
Hamilton,'!'  Jambs  Madison,  and  John  Jat,  and  are 
by  the  concurrent  voice  of  all,  placed  at  the  bead  of  all 
our  American  writings  on  the  subject  of  government. 
As  to  mere  composition  this  work  is  very  perspicuously 
written,  and  it  contains  many  passages  of  great  beauty 

*  Th{a  gentleman,  Is  to  be  numbered  amonff  Amerlesn  authon, 
finr  thoogh  nee  bom  in  the  VnUed  Stefer,  be  was  by  birth  an 
i<1siflriniWi 
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and  eloquence.  There  were  also  some  able  pablieations 
on  the  other  side,  but  not  harmonizing  with  the  sabae- 
quent  state  of  public  opinion,  or  the  oourse  of  eventa, 
tbey  have  been  consigned  to  oblivion. 

For  a  few  years  subsequent,  like  the  few  years  prece> 
ding,  our  best  inieilectual  efforts  manifested  themselves 
only  in  connection  with  the  Qeneral  Government.  The 
debates  in  Congress,  at  least  in  one  house,  were  then 
made  public  for  the  first  time,  and  being  taken  by  a  ste- 
nographer, were  regularly  published.  This  no  doubt 
contributed  to  improve  their  character.  The  reports 
which  were  then  made  on  various  subjecu  of  legislation 
by  Mr.  Hamilton  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and 
Mr.  JsprcRsoN,  as  Secretary  of  State,  are  written  with 
^eat  ability.  The  correspondence  of  the  latter  with  the 
English  and  Foreign  ministers  to  the  United  States  has 
received  the  meed  of  praise  from  all  parties. 

The  British  Treaty  in  1794  and  1795  gave  rise  to  se* 
Teral  pamphlets  and  newspaper  essays :  and  in  congress 
it  called  forth  some  brilliant  displays  of  eloquence,  es- 
]>eciatly  from  Fisrbr  Ahbs  of  Massachusetts.  A  short 
time  before,  the  President*8  Proclamation  gave  occasion 
to  a  series  of  essays  by  Mr.  Hamilton  and  Mr.  Madi- 
son, who,  lately  fellow-laborers,  were  now  in  the  ever- 
ehanging  relations  of  politicians,  opposed.  Mr.  Adams 
the  elder,  had  also  sometime  before,  in  1787,  made  him- 
self known  as  a  writer  on  the  subject  of  government, 
and  he  afterwards  was  an  essayist  in  the  newspapers. 

In  the  interval  between  the  peace  of  1783  and  that  of 
General  Washinffton*s  administration,  the  Vision  of  Co- 
lumbus, byJoEL  Barlow,  was  the  only  poem  which  at- 
tracied  notice,  and  it  met  with  a  more  favorable  recep- 
tion in  that  form  than  it  subsequently  experienced  when 
it  was  dilated  by  its  author  into  a  national  epic,  under 
the  title  of  the  Columbiad.  Ramsay's  History  of  the  Re- 
Toiution,  was  the  only  historical  work  of  any  note  which 
had  then  appeared.  From  the  Federal  Constitution,  in 
1789,  to  1800,  our  literature  was  signalized  by  nothing 
that  I  now  recollect,  but  party  politics,  and  I  have  par- 
ticularized the  most  distinguished  [mmphlets  of  the  day 
to  make  you  more  thoroughly  sensible  oi  that  facL  In 
Medicine,  indeed,  Dr.  Rush  distinguished  himself  above 
all  his  eon  temporaries,  by  the  ingenuity  and  variety  of 
his  theories,  and  by  his  eloquent  defence  of  them. 
Whatever  we  may  think  of  the  soundness  of  some  of 
his  hypotheses,  we  must  acknowledge  the  power  and  re- 
sources of  that  mind  which  could  so  impress  its  pecu- 
liar views  upon  his  contemporaries.  Something  was 
done,  too,  by  the  Philosophical  and  Historical  Societies 
that  had  been  established  in  the  different  States,  especi- 
ally those  of  Philadelphia  and  Massachusetts ;  but  their 
papers,  though  respectable,  must  be  regarded  rather  as 
exhibiting  our  tasie  for  science,  and  our  disposition  for 
inquiry,  than  as  very  valuable  contributions  to  the  de- 
partments of  science  or  history. 

It  was  not  long  after  the  commencement  of  the  present 
century,  that  manifest  symptoms  of  an  improvement  in 
our  literature  began  to  show  themselves  in  Philadelphia 
and  New  York.  At  this  time,  the  Portfolio,  a  weekly 
paper  printed  in  the  former  city,  afforded  a  channel  for 
the  youthful  lUeratturt  of  the  United  States.  The  pa- 
per was  edited  by  Mr.  Dennib,  whose  contributions  are, 
in  general,  the  bestpart  of  the  paper.  Caret's  Musbum 
had  preceded  it  as  a  useful  periodical,  but  was  far  infe- 
rior to  it  in  the  character  of  its  fanciful  and  lighter  pro- 
ductions. 

The  novels  of  Charles  Brockden  Brown  appeared 
at  the  same  period,  and  in  some  of  the  qualifications  of 
this  department  of  literature,  he  has  never  been  surpassed 
by  those  who  have  succeeded  him,  if  he  has  been  equal- 
led. The  British  Spt,  that  was  written  and  published 
in  this  state,  and  the  geni^  of  whose  gifted  author  was 
partly  nurtured  in  this  village,  also  belongs  to  this 
period,  as  well  as  Salmaoundi,  a  humorous  series  of 
essays  in  the  manner  of  Swifi,  written  by  Irving, 
Paulding  and  others. 

This  may  be  regarded  as  the  commencement  of  a  new 
era  in  the  history  of  our  literature.    It  assumed  now  a 


higher  stand,  and  took  a  nobler  aim.  The  more  gifted  of 
its  votaries  escaped  from  the  smoky  atmosphere  of  poli- 
tics for  the  loftier  regions  and  brighter  skies  of  wit,  liu- 
mor,  and  fisincy.  Tbey  were  no  longer  content  to  q>6ak 
to  the  undentandifnga  of  their  eountrynen,  but  they 
also  addressed  themselves  to  their  imaginations,  and  to 
their  Ustes  for  the  refined,  the  fanciful,  the  beautiful  and 
the  ludicrous.  The  American  public,  for  the  first  time, 
was  presented  with  original  pictures  of  native  manners 
and  scenery,  copied  from  the  life,  instead  of  being  oom^ 
pelled  to  look  for  this  species  of  literary  gratincation 
to  what  was  imported  from  abroad,  or  what  was  yet 
worse,  to  feeble  and  servile  copies  of  European  prodoe- 
tions.  Then  broke  forth  somewhat  of  the  same  apirit 
of  independence  in  letters,  which  thirty  years  before 
had  showed  itself  in  government. 

These  praiseworthy  efforts  were  well  seconded  by  the 
public  approbation ;  and  from  that  period  to  thepreaent, 
literature  has  been  steadily  and  rapidly  advancing  in 
the  United  States.  Though  our  first  essays  in  this 
branch  of  domestic  manufacture  were  few,  and  within  a 
limited  range,  it  was  no  small  achievement  to  show  that 
we  had  both  the  materials  and  the  skill  for  future  excel- 
lence, whenever  the  condition  of  our  country  became 
fitted  for  calling  them  forth. 

The  works  that  have  since  issued  from  the  Ame- 
rican press,  have  so  multiplied,  that  grateful  as  is  the 
theme,  the  enumeration  would  fatigue  you.  Let  me 
however  notice  some  of  the  most  prominent,  under  the 
several  departments  of  literature.  On  the  subject  ofju^ 
riapnidence,  Mr.  Livinoston's  Principles  of  Penal  Law 
and  of  Codification,  are  equally  bonortible  to  the  litera- 
ture of  the  country  and  the  profession  to  which  he  be- 
long. He  has  given  to  the  dry  aBstractions  dT  the 
jurist  a  degree  of  classic  elegance  of  which  they  bad 
not  seemed  susceptible  before  the  days  of  Blackstene 
and  Sir  William  Jones,  and  which  no  one  besides  has 
subsequently  attained. 

Mr.  Madison,  while  Secretary  of  State,  produced  an 
Examination  of  the  British  Doctrine  respecting  Neutral 
Trade,  that  is  as  close  and  conclusive  a  piece  of  reason- 
ing as  the  Law  of  Nations,  which  professes  to  be  the  law 
of  pure  reason,  ^ver  produced.  It  presents  a  model  of 
logical  skill  and  method.  The  works  of  Chancbllos 
Kent  of  New  York,  and  Judge  Stort  of  MasaebusetU, 
are  admired  for  their  clear,  manly,  forcible  reasoning  in 
interpreting  the  principles  of  junsprudence  and  the  con- 
stitution and  laws  of  the  Federal  Government.  The 
opinions  of  some  of  our  judges,  both  in  the  Qeneral 
and  the  Slate  Governments,  show  that  this  branch  of 
knowledge  has  kept  pace  with  the  general  progress 
of  intellect  The  late  Uhief  Justice  Marshall,  hsd,  for 
more  than  thirty  years,  put  forth  the  utmost  powers  of 
his  vigorous  mind  in  expounding  the  constitution,  ac- 
cording to  his  views  of  it,  and  those  who  may  not 
always  coincide  with  him  in  opinion,  cannot  refuse  to 
do  homage  to  his  commanding  intellecL 

No  one  of  the  learned  professions  has  more  advanced 
than  the  clerical.  Divines  are  not  now  satisfied  as  for- 
merly with  inculcating  orthodox  opinions,  with  sensible 
expositions  of  obscure  and  doubtful  passages  of  scrip- 
ture, or  with  simple  and  pious  outpourings  of  humility 
and  thanksgiving  to  the  Giver  of  all  Good.  No— they 
now  summon  to  their  aid  the  refined  arts  of  the  ac- 
complished orator;  the  imposing  weight  of  deep  learn- 
ing and  diligent  research ;  and  in  the  fervid  strains  of 
impassioned  eloquence,  address  themselves  to  the  fears 
and  the  hopes,  to  the  self-love  and  the  sympathy  of  their 
hearers, — now  alarming  the- awakened  conscience  of  the 
sinner,  and  now  opening  visions  of  beatitude  to  the  en* 
thusiastic  believer.  Pulpit  oratory,  that  formerly  was 
little  known  but  in  name,  may  in  our  day  he  heard  in  al- 
most every  church  of  every  sect  in  the  United  States, 
as  a  poweiful  engine  of  good  in  its  holy  ministry.  The 
same  profession  hss  made  some  excellent  contribution* 
to  general  literature ;  among  which  we  maj  mention  the 
writings  of  Dr.  Dwight,  and  the  recent  historical  work 
of  Dr.  Hawkbs.    Dr.  Channiko  too  for  richness  end 
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ionbod  «leg«nc«  of  style,  has  no  saperioroo  either  aide 
of  ihe  Atlantic. 

la  ikitftry,  besides   Uie  large  contributions  of  Dr. 
Ramsat  of  South  Carolina^  we  have  Millsr^s  Rbt&o- 
•PBCTy  Maasbai.i.'s  LiFK  09  Washinoton,  (for  it  be- 
longs ratixer  to  history  than  biography,)  laviNo's  Life 
or  CoLmcBira,  Bancroft's  History  of  ths  United 
States,  and  I1rb*s  Ljfb  of  Napoleon.    I  will  notob- 
trade  on  you  my  \riewa  of  these  several  distinguished 
works.    As  to  a  part,  it  woaid  be  altogether  superflu- 
OSS.    Marshall  is  familiar  to  ail,  and  to  bestow  praise 
on  the  Life  of  Coluntbus  is  **  to  gild  refined  gold,  or  to 
add  a  per^me  to  the  rioleL''    But  1  will  add,  because  it 
Ims  had  len  circulaiion,  thai  I  regard  the  Life  of  Napo- 
isoo  as  iaferior  to  no  contribution  our  literature  has  eTer 
received.     In  ita  nice  diserimination  of  charaeter,  its 
ipiriisd  and  oftaa  graphio  description^  its  peculiar  apt- 
sasBof  phrase,  ahod  rare  felicities  of  diction,  I  know  no 
work  of  history  or  biography  its  superior ;  and  if  it 
sMUetioies  indicates  extraordinary  care  and  effort,  we 
Bust  admit  that  the  brilliancy  of  the  polish  is  altogether 
worthy  of  the  labor  which  effected  it.    This  work,  and 
the  Jife  of  Columbus,  to  which  I  ma3r  add  Mr.  Ban- 
crafts',  sre  sufficient  to  vindicate  theciaims  of  this  coun- 
3lo  equality  with  any  other,  at  this  time,  in  theeleva- 
department  of  historical  writing. 
Is  the  lighter  departments  of  hiograipk^,  voyaget, 
mi  IrsKJa,  the  American  press  has  of  late  years  been 
nry  prolific.    Many  of  them  have  considerable  merit, 
and  will  compare  with  the  same  description  of  works  in 
other  eoontries.    Perhaps  Irtimo's  Astoria,  Cooper's 
SwrrsERLAND,  Sudbll's  Travels  in  Spain  and  Eng- 
had  and,  Wiulis's  Pencillivos,  deserve  to  be  distin- 
gaisbed  from  the  resL    Two  works  on  JtforoJ  PkUoso- 
fkf,  Upham's  and  Watland's,  both  of  great  respecta- 
bihiy,  have  appeared  within  a  few  years. 

la  P>olKlwfl<  foonomy  our  writers  have  been  numer- 
ous. Besides  numerous  tracts  on  banking,  currency, 
pralacuiig  duties,  and  other  detached  parts  of  the  sub- 
ject, there  have  been  five  or  six  general  treatises.  There 
have  heeu  no  less  than  four  works  on  this  science  pub- 
iriied  during  the  present  year. 

WoiIbs  of  imagination  have  more  multiplied  per- 
haps than  any  other.  Among  so  many,  we  may  be 
wtmitted  to  distinguish  the  nwds  of  Cooper,  Bird, 
Mim  Sbimwick,  and  Kehnedt.  Virginia  has  also 
pradneed  two,  that  will  not  sufller  on  a  comparison  with 
ths  preceding  I  allude  to  Edge  Hill  and  George 
Balcosb.  Poefry  too,  that  .beautiful  art  which  trans- 
ports OS  into  a  world  of  its  own  delightful  creations ; 
which  makes  us  oblivious  of  the  cares,  the  littleness, 
sad  the  grossness  of  life — which  at  once  purifies,  ani- 
mates and  ennobles  us,  has  not  been  stationary  while 
the  other  departments  of  letters  were  progressive.  If 
in  that  which  requires  the  highest  gills  of  intellect,  we 
bad  Bot  made  corre^x>ndent  progress,  we  might  have 
sfibfded  some  cok>r  to  the  taunts  of  European  arro- 
ABca.  Bot  in  the  course  of  this  century,  the  United 
Slates,  and  bot  a  small  portion  of  them  too,  have  pro- 
doesd  a  constellation  of  poets,  and  although  none  of 
then  are  sCan  of  the  first  magnitude,  such  as  are  equally 
shisets  of  the  admiring  gaze  of  common  and  of  learned 
observers,  they  may  be  well  placed  in  the  second  rank, 
aad  am  perbaps  equal  to  any  living  poets  that  Europe 
BOW  cBtt  boasL  The  names  of  Hallecr,  Pebcival, 
Sbtast,  Siooubiiet,  Willis,  Alston,  and  Mbllen,* 
hsva  aUy  vindicBted  the  claim  of  their  country  to  poeti- 
cal lalenty  and  to  these  I  may  add  two,  whose  prema- 
tare  genius  fbund  a  premature  grave— Miss  Davidson 
sf  New  York,  whoae  gentle,  delicate,  plaintive  ifeuse 
bssBitt  with  doe  honor  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  and 
J.  EoDHAV  Dbakb  of  the  same  state.  Though  he  died 
St  a  very  early  age,  perhaps  two  or  three  and  twenty, 
he  had  given  ptoofii  of  high  poetical  genius.  He  alread  y 
dioved  that  he  could  soar  at  least  as  high  as  his  most 
gifted  livai^  and  soar  too  with  a  more  untired  wing. 

"I  hsTe  00  doobt  omfcted  sorae  wlio  ought  to  be  Incloded  In  this 
■■i  k«  ihtsoaad  of  whose  harps  have  net  reached  B17  ears. 


His  Culprit  Fat  is  indeed  incomplete  in  iu  plan  and 
unfinished  in  its  versification,  but  it  shows  a  fertility 
and  originality,  and  manageable  wildness  of  fancy,  ss 
well  as  an  ardent  love  of  his  aubject,  that  must  have 
placed  him  on  the  summit  of  Parnassus.  But  too  soon 
for  us  these  ethereal  spirits  ascended  to  their  congenial 
skies. 

In  ehuncal  or  mathenuUieol  Uaming,  we  have  not 
done  much  as  yet.  Bow  ditch's  translation  of  La  Place, 
and  Anthon's  editions  of  some  of  the  classics,  prove 
that  these  branches  of  knowledge  are  thoroughly  culti* 
vated  by  aome,  while  they  also  indicate  that  they  are 
less  so  than  could  be  wished.  But  the  few  lonely 
lamps  that  yet  burn  for  the  retired  student  may  serve 
to  keep  ahve  the  flame  that  will  by  and  by  spread  and 
break  forth  with  the  effulgence  of  a  Newton  or  La  Place, 
a  Heyne  or  a  Person.  I  ought  not  to  omit  Webster's 
Dictionary,  as  a  great  achievement  of  labor  and  re- 
search in  philology. 

In  physical  tdenee,  our  progress  has  been  commensu- 
rate with  our  general  intellectual  improvement.  Our 
learned  societies  and  institutes  in  our  largest  cities  all 
publish  their  transactions,  and  they  all  exhibit  a  more 
thorough  and  general  acquaintance  with  the  subject 
than  formerly.  Nutall,  Godman,  Sat  and  others 
have  made  large  and  valuable  contributions  to  the 
natural  history  of  the  country.  In  tU  medicttl  tdeneef 
there  have  been  numerous  publications  of  great  respec- 
tability. Nor  ought  we  to  omit  the  names  of  Fulton, 
Hare  and  Pereins  in  the  department  of  physics. 

In  essay  wriUng  and  misctuaneofu  lUerature^  our  im- 
provement has  been  very  conspicuous.  In  this  depart- 
ment we  may  mention  Irving,  Paulding,  Cooper, 
Wirt,  Walsh^  Everett,  Inoerboll,  Jefferson, 
John  CIuinct  Adams,  Cass,  Flint,  Dwioht.  The 
number  is  indeed  too  great  for  particular  notice.  I 
must  however  except  Washington  Irving,  whose  tales 
and  sketches  are  as  yet  unmatched.  One  is  sure  to 
fiuid  in  whatever  comes  from  his  pen  thoughts  just  with- 
out being  commonplace,  wit  the  most  delicate  and  re- 
fined, without  one  spice  of  spleen  or  missnthropy,  and 
a  singular  playfulness  of  humor,  all  clothed  in  the  roost 
csptivating  graces  of  language.  Cooper's  Sketches, 
though  far  inferior  to  Irving's,  have  also  great  merit,  and 
have  not  been  sufiiciently  appreciated  by  that  well 
meaning,  but  often  whimsical  personage,  the  public 
Mr.  Cooper  though  sometimes  splenetic,  loves  his 
country  and  is  proud  of  it.  These  sentimenu  breathe 
through  all  hia  works,  and  next  to  Mr.  Ibving  and  Dr. 
Channino,  no  living  man  haa  done  so  much  to  raise 
the  literary  cbaracier  of  his  country  abroad. 

But  it  is  in  our  periodicalf  or  epkemeral  itterelurc,  that 
we  are  to  see  the  image  of  our  national  talent  and  taste 
most  truly  reflected.  Let  us  first  observe  the  sstonish- 
ing  increase  as  to  number.  In  1775  we  had  37  neti^jpa- 
pars  in  the  United  States.  In  1810,  35  years  after- 
wards, the  number  had  swelled  to  359,  and  in  1834,  24 
years  afterwards,  it  amounted  to  1265.  The  number  is 
now  without  doubt  upwarda  of  1600.  Many  of  these 
journals  contain  five  or  six  times  as  much  as  the  largest 
m  former  times,  and  they  are  published^  much  more  fre- 
quently. Besides  these,  the  periodical  journals  for  reli- 
gion, medicine,  law,  and  miscellaneous  literature,  had 
increased  from  27,  in  1810,  to  130,  in  ]S34^that  is 
five-fold,  while  the  population  was  nearly  doubled. 

If  we  compare  tlie  contents  of  these  publications  at 
difl[erent  periods,  we  shall  be  satisfied  that  they  have 
improved  in  character  almoat  as  much  as  in  quantity. 
In  our  best  conducted  journals,  the  editorial  portions 
which  forty  years  ago  were  so  dull,  flat,  and  insignifi- 
cant, are  now  among  their  best  written  articles,  and 
some  of  them  have  a  spirit  and  force,  and  unstudied 
elegance,  that  few  of  their  correspondents  can  reach. 
In  the  multiplication  of  our  magazines,  and  reviews ; 
our  religious  journals ;  our  temperance  journals ;  our 
journals  of  medicine,  and  law,  and  agriculture ;  our 
railroad,  and  beat  sugar,  and  silk  culture  journals — who 
does  not  see  that  the  American  mind  is  wakened  to  the 
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beaatiM  and  the  benefits  of  literature,  and  that  what 
the  improved  taste  of  the  nation  craves,  the  improved 
talent  of  the  nation  seeks  to  supply?  The  reviews  and 
magazines  of  the  present  day,  such  as  the  Knickbr- 
BOCKBK  and  MmaoR  of  New  York,  or  our  own  Lite- 
rary Messrnobr  and  Farmers  Rroistbr,  are  as  supe- 
rior to  similar  publications  forty  years  ago  as  the  richest 
gems  of  the  mine  are  to  the  trumpery  imitations  of  them 
that  please  the  indiscriminating  eyes  of  the  savage. 

"We  may  also  refer  to  the  improved  style  of  the  de- 
bates in  our  Legislative  assemblies  with  similar  feelings 
of  congratulation,  with  this  difference,  however,  that 
there  have  always  been  a  few  public  speakers  who 
could  compare  with  the  best  of  the  present  day.  But 
the  number  of  accomplished  orators  and  debaters  is 
far  greater  now  than  formerly,  after  allowing  for  the 
increase  of  our  numbers.  The  Senate  of  the  United 
States  has  for  some  years,  been  able  to  boast  of  orators 
which  would  compare  with  those  of  England  in  her 
best  days.  Virginia,  in  the  rear  of  some  of  her  sister 
states  in  the  successful  prosecution  of  physical  science, 
and  in  the  exhibition  of  poetical  talent,  may  here  claim 
precedence.  And  it  must  be  gratifying  to  those  who 
bear  me,  to  be  reminded  that  a  year  or  two  since,  no  less 
than  seven  of  the  eight  or  ten  of  those  public  speakers 
whom  public  opinion  had  placed  foremost  in  that  body, 
were  native  Virginians. 

Af^er  this  comparative  view  of  our  literary  advance- 
ment, so  grateful  to  every  liberal  and  patriotic  mind, 
let  us  turn  our  eyes  to  the  prospect  of  its  further  im- 
provement, and  consider  what  can  be  done  to  promote 
and  secure  its  onward  progress. 

We  are  well  warranted  in  expecting  that  the  same 
causes  which  have  hitherto  operated  so  beneficially  on 
our  literature,  wilt  continue  to  produce  the  same  effects. 
These  causes  may  be  regarded  to  be  principally  our 
civil  liberty,  and  tne  federative  character  of  our  govern- 
ment. 

Civil  liberty,  gentlemen,  if  experience  is  a  true  in- 
structor, is  favorable  to  a  development  of  all  the  facul- 
ties of  man ;  for  in  a  free  government  he  is  most  sure  of 
receiving  the  rewards  which  are  due  to  a  successful 
exertion  of  those  faculties,  either  in  fame,  power,  popu- 
larity, or  emolumenL  If  he  is  successful  as  an  orator 
or  writer,  statesman  or  legislator,  to  what  may  he  not 
aspire  ?  We  every  day  see  men,  both  in  this  country 
and  occasionally  in  England,  occupying  the  most  ele- 
vated stations  in  the  land,  who  have  raised  themselves 
to  distinction  by  the  force  of  their  virtues  or  talents. 
They  have  all  been  the  artificers  of  their  own  fortune, 
and  if  chance  and  circumstances  have  concurred  to 
tfieir  elevation,  they  have  been  such  circumstances  as 
are  within  the  reach  of  every  one. 

But  in  the  government  of  one  or  a  few,  men  can  with 
difficulty  emerge  from  the  obscurity  in  which  they  are 
born,  and  if  now  and  then  we  see  examples  of  extra- 
ordinary elevation  from  the  humble  ranks  of  life,  they 
are  exceptions  which  attract  notice  and  excite  wonder 
by  their  rarity.  By  far  the  greater  number  who  at- 
tain rank  and  power,  and  high  station,  owe  it  mainly 
to  the  accident  of  birth.  This  difference  must  give  a 
powerful  incentive  to  exertion,  and  it  is  exercise  and 
exertion  which  are  the  chief  sources  of  excellence. 

It  is  true  that  the  character  of  our  government 
has  a  tendency  to  give  intellectual  pursuits  a  parti- 
cular direction.  They  hold  out  especial  encourage- 
ment to  the  talents  for  public  speaking,  or  for  the  duties 
of  the  politician  and  statesman,  and  to  the  arts  of 
winning  the  public  favor.  But  the  disadvantage  of 
this  condition  of  things  must  be  regarded  as  temporary, 
and  not  likely  long  to  impede  the  other  influences  that 
have  hitherto  had  so  extensive  and  salutary  an  opera- 
tion. So  long  as  the  educated  classes  of  our  citizens 
are  not  more  than  sufficient  to  fill  the  learned  profes- 
sions, and  to  supply  the  public  offices,  their  intellectual 
culture  will  be  directed  that  way  which  is  likely  best  to 
qualify  them  for  those  dignified  duties.  But  the  num- 
ber of  educated  and  cultivated  minds  is  rapidly  advan- 


cing, and  the  excess,  will,  whether  It  be  by  way  of  at- 
taining a  high  accomplishment,  of  finding  relief  from 
ennui,  or  of  earning  a  livelihood,  devote  their  leisure 
exclusively  to  literature,  and  thus  become  the  Johnaons 
and  the  Goldsmiths^  the  Southeys  and  the  Scotts,  the 
Campbells  and  the  Byrons  of  America. 

It  may  be  set  down  as  a  maxim  that  the  more  free 
and  popular  a  government  is,  the  stronger  is  the  influ- 
ence of  popular  esteem  and  popular  applause.  The 
greater  power  of  the  people  gives  a  higher  value  and  a 
greater  dignity  to  its  approbation.  Where  men  ao- 
knowledge  no  sovereign  but  his  fellow-men,  in  their 
corporate  capacity,  they  become  the  dispenser  of  public 
honors  of  all  kinds,  and  their  favor  bestows  the  laurel 
not  only  on  the  warrior's,  but  also  on  the  poet's  brow. 
Their  huzzas  cheer  and  reward  the  victories  of  a  Perrt 
or  a  Decatur — a  Jackson  or  a  Scott — but  they  also 
stimulate  the  intellectual  efforts  of  an  Irving  or  a  Cooper 
—a  PiNCKNBT  or  a  Webster-— a  Randolph  or  a  Clat. 
Faroe  is  valued  according  to  the  number  and  force  of  the 
voices  that  speak  through  her  trump,  and  they  are  neTer 
so  numerous  or  so  loud  as  where  all  are  disposed  to 
speak,  and  every  one  is  free  lo  utter  what  he  thinks. 

Here  then  we  find  the  powerful  incentive  of  public 
praise,  which  gives  to  the  object  of  it,  assurance  of  the 
esteem  of  his  fellow  men;  the  potent  influence  of 
which  once  made  a  garland  of  oak  preferred  by  the  high- 
minded  victor  to  a  crown  of  eold ;  which  is  at  once 
the  cheapest  and  richest  reward  of  public  virtue ;  which 
is  all,  next  to  a  sense  of  duty,  that  stimulated  Washing- 
ton, the  pride  of  America,  and  the  admiration  of  the 
world. 

There  is  moreover  an  unseen  influence  which  free 
institutions  possess,  of  imparting  force  and  vigor  to  every 
pursuit  in  which  its  citizens  engage  whether  it  be  in 
amassing  wealth,  or  acquiring  glory,  whether  they  en- 
gage in  the  pursuits  of  commerce  or  of  wai^-of  specu- 
lation or  of  literature  and  science.  They  are  likely  to 
be  less  unduly  biassed  by  the  dicta  of  their  preceptors ; 
to  be  less  trammelled  by  the  tyranny  of  custom — to  be 
more  bold,  fearless,  and  adventurous — more  pliant  and 
accommodating  to  uncontrollable  circumstances.  We  see 
this  manifested  in  various  ways.  What  merchants  or 
navigators  exhibit  the  same  vigorous  daring  enterprise 
as  ours?  What  explorers  of  the  wilderness?  Where 
has  sagacious  industry  achieved  so  much  in  the  way  of 
canals,  and  railroads,  and  bridges?  All  this  indicates 
extraordinary  mental  activity  and  energy  of  purpose, 
which  will  assuredly  one  day  produce  the  same  salutary 
effects  in  letters  that  it  has  already  achieved  in  arts  and 
arms. 

But  there  is  another  cause  of  improvement  to  be 
found  in  the  character  of  our  government,  the  influence 
of  which  is  not  yet  fully  felt  By  reason  of  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  States,  the  spirit  of  etmdation,  that  exerts 
so  propitious  an  influence  on  the  character  of  a  people, 
may  be  expected  to  be  particularly  active  here.  Keed 
I  remind  you  that  those  nations  which  have  been  most 
conspicuous  and  illustrious  have  all  felt  the  force  of  na- 
tional emulation?  France  and  England  owe  much  of 
their  success  in  letters,  arts,  and  arms  to  the  rivalship  of 
more  than  two  centuries.  Even  the  division  of  Great 
Britain  between  the  English  and  Scotch,  has  had  a  sen- 
sible efifect ;  though  ever  since  the  union,  it  has  been  the 
sentiment  of  generous  emulation  that  has  animated 
them,  rather  than  a  rivalship  inflamed  by  anger  and 
hatred.  It  was  this  spirit  among  the  little  Qrecian 
states  which  kept  their  faculties  ever  on  the  stretch, 
and  goaded  them  on  in  the  pursuit  of  excellence,  not 
only  in  arms,  but  also  in  literature,  the  fine  arts,  and 
philosophy,  until  the  most  successful  of  them  far  trans- 
cended the  other  portions  of  the  world ;  and  in  some  de- 
partments  of  skill  have  never  yet  found  their  equals 
among  the  thousands  of  millions  iliat  have  lived  after 
them. 

It  is  partly  to  the  greater  force  which  this  desire  of 
superiority  exercises  in  a  large  city,  that  it  has  always 
been  found  the  most  favorable  theatre  for  genius  and 
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tafeots  of  erery  kind.  Hare  oorapetiton  in  eyery  pro- 
imon  and  pureait  are  placed  side  by  side,  and  their 
lespectire  merits  being  so  accorately  measured  and 
eompared,  the  ri¥al  candidates  are  urged  to  redouble 
their  exertion  for  superiority.  We  know  the  force  of 
Ihb  principle  in  juTenile  instruction,  and  while  men  in  a 
popaloQB  city  are  like  children  in  a  public  school,  those 
who  are  diaperaed  over  the  country  may  be  compared  to 
the  children  who  are  instrueted  at  home. 

This  principle  of  emulation  must  always  exert  more 
iaflaence  among  the  American  people  from  their  being 
diatribated  into  separate  States,  having  their  govem- 
ments,  laws  and  institutions  independent  of  each  other ; 
and  the  more  distinct  are  their  interests,  the  more  con- 
tnsted  their  general  character,  the  stronger  is  this  spirit 
like/y  to  be.  Henoe  the  dissimilarity  between  the  Nor- 
thern and  the  Southern  States,  if  it  occasionally  give 
rise  to  some  illiberal  and  inconvenient  prejudices,  is  also 
productive  of  ibis  ^ood  effect.  And  though  it  has  hith- 
erto shown  itself  principally  in  efforts  to  obtain  the  power 
and  patrons^  of  the  general  government,  or  in  jealousy 
and  disappointment  at  not  having  obtained  them,  it 
oaf  hereafter  also  manifest  itself  in  literary  rivalship. 
Of  this  we  lutTe  already  seen  some  symptoms,  in  the  re- 
views and  magazines.  We  also  occasionally  see  signs  of 
il between  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  and  between 
Boston  and  New  York.  The  West,  the  ardent,  gene- 
rooi  West,  also  shows  its  ambition  to^xcel,  and  that  af- 
fords a  sore  presage  of  excellence.  We  there  behold  a 
boldness,  a  freedom  from  the  dominion  of  habits  and  pre- 
jodioes  thai  is  most  auspicious  to  originality ;  and  there, 
tf  any  where,  we  naay  expect  in  time  to  see  new  modes  of 
sdmuustenng  pleasure  or  interest  to  the  intellectual 
tastes  of  mankind. 

These  circomstances  of  our  political  and  social  condi- 
tba  may  therefore  be  expected  to  continue  their  benig- 
nant influence  on  the  advancement  of  letters  and  sci- 
ence in  the  United  States;  and  it  only  remains  for  us 
BOW  to  nou'ce  the  modes  by  which  we  may  best  encour- 
age and  assist  that  influence. 

We  should,  in  the  first  place,  do  all  in  our  power  to 
advance  the  cause  of  education,  both  in  its  elementary, 
sod  more  difficult  branches  of  knowledge.  The  seed 
thst  is  sown  in  the  humblest  country  school,  if  it  chance 
to&ll  on  a  fruitful  soil,  may  shoot  up  into  luxuriance 
and  become  the  lordly  oak,  the  pride  of  the  forest  But 
ia  general,  the  distinguishcKl  man  of  civilized  society  is 
so  much  the  creature  of  artificial  culture,  he  is  like  the 
same  oak  in  a  city.  It  has  been  planted  there,  and  its 
nze  and  growth  have  been  in  proportion  to  the  care 
with  whidi  it  has  been  nurtured,  until  it  could  support 
itself  by  its  own  inherent  vigor.  We  ought  then  to 
be  unsparing  in  our  efllbrts  to  provide  adequate  schools, 
academies,  and  colleges:  to  endow  them  liberally; 
and  to  improve  their  internal  economy,  regulations, 
and  djaeaphne,  to  the  utmost  The  nation  seems  now 
folly  sensiUe  of  the  importance  of  juvenile  instruciioo. 
The  number  of  schools  and  colleges  has  been  greatly 
■oltiplied  within  a  few  years,  but  I  fear  that  their 
character  has  not  advanced  in  the  same  proportion  as 
their  number. 

Associations  such  as  that  it  is  now  my  pleasure  to 
addresB,  should  be  multiplied  and  be  supported  with 
ODtiriag  zeal.  ^  All  such  institutions  concur  to  introduce 
a  Ulerary  spirit,  to  ^ve  it  a  wider  diffusion  and  a  more 
rigorous  growth.  This  spirit  is  the  more  to  be  cher- 
I,  as  dSbrding  the  best  counteraction  to  the  love  of 
,  if  it  Is  likely  to  prove  stronger  in  a  democracy,  as 

I  been  supposed,  than  in  those  governments  in  which 
there  are  privileged  orders  of  men. 

We  should  also  encourage  public  libraries  and  library 
eooipuiies,  which  will  at  once  favor  a  taste  for  reading 
aad  afibfd  the  means  of  gratifying  it  Nor  ought  we  to 
Bcglect  female  education,  since  it  devolves  on  the 
aMher  to  pre  the  first  direction  to  the  child's 
Aoaghii  and  acts.  I  ha^e  come  to  the  conclusion, 
fcsB  DO  very  slight  or  hasty  course  of  observation, 
thtt  man  djstioguished  men  owe  the  impetus  which 


has  made  them  what  they  are,  to  their  mothers,  than 
to  their  Others. 

A  disposition  to  encourage  domestic  literature  roust 
also  have  a  good  effect  It  most  be  recollected  that  the 
American  writer,  laboring  under  the  disadvantages  that 
have  been  mentioned,  is  placed  in  competition  with  the 
writers  of  a  nation  that  are  second  to  those  of  no  other 
on  the  globe ;  and  that  the  consciousness  of  this  disad- 
vantage is  calculated  to  repress  and  dispirit  the  efforts 
of  the  native  author. 

Let  us  constainly  bear  in  mind,  gentlemen,  that,  next 
to  a  character  for  virtue  and  integrity,  we  should  be 
most  ambitious  of  obtaining  one  for  letters.  This  is  a 
higher  glory  than  distinction  in  wealth,  power,  or  arms. 
For 


**  The  beings  of  the  mind,  are  not  of  clay ; 
Eaientlaily  Immortal,  they  create 
And  multiplj  in  us  a  brighter  ray, 


And  more  beloved  existence." 

Let  us  remember  too,  that  a  taste  for  literature  and 
science,  besides  what  it  has  done  for  the  well-bein^  of 
society,  affords  to  individuals  the  best  security  against 
vicious  and  immoral  habits ;  and  that  it  is  essential  to 
the  preservation  of  civil  liberty:  that  for  a  people  to  be 
capable  of  administering  their  own  afiairs  wisely,  they 
must  be  well  instructed.  They  must  understand  the 
elementary  principles  of  government,  of  legislation,  and 
political  economy ;  must  be  well  acquainted  with  the 
human  character,  and  be  able  to  distinguish  between 
their  real  and  their  pretended  friends,  through  all  the 
disguises  which  crafty  ambition  or  love  of  gain  may 
throw  around  them.  We  are  then  urged  to  the  intel- 
lectual improvement  of  the  people,  whether  we  regard 
the  happiness,  the  safety,  or  the  dignity  of  the  nation. 

The  votary  of  literature  in  our  country  has  indeed 
much  to  stimulate  his  efforts.  There  are  some  who  now 
hear  me,  who  may  live  to  see  the  population  of  these 
states  amount  to  some  50  or  60  millions ;  and  in  85  years 
afterwards,  they  will  reach  100  millions  without  having 
as  dense  a  population  as  there  is  at  this  time  in  Massa- 
chusetts. With  60  numerous  a  people,  all  speaking  the 
same  language,  and  agreeing  in  the  great  fundamental 
principles  of  religion,  morals  and  government ;  but 
having  endless  diversities  of  manners,  habits,  usages 
and  institutions,  what  a  field  is  presented  for  the  suc- 
cessful cultivator  of  English  literature!  The  writer  of 
the  next  generation,  who  is  so  fortunate  as  to  win  the 
public  favor,  will,  besides  hearing  his  name  re*ecboed 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  from  Hudson's  Bay  to 
the  Mexican  Gulft  have  a  greater  number  of  readers 
than  are  now  living  on  the  habitable  globe.  His  gains, 
if  gain  should  be  his  object,  will  be  as  much  greater 
than  Byron's  or  Scott's,  as  theirs  were  greater  than, 
those  of  their  predecessors.    And  though  minds  best 

aualified  to  delight  the  world  by  the  productions  of 
leir  genius,  may  find  their  highest  reward  in  the  glory 
they  acquire,  yet  even  tkey  will  see,  in  the  extensive 
sale  and  circulation  of  their  works,  the  surest  indications 
of  that  glory. 

In  consequence  of  the  great  multiplication  of  books, 
all  over  Europe,  within  the  last  forty  or  fifty  years,  and 
their  continued  further  increase,  it  has  been  appro* 
bended  by  some  that  literature  must  eventually  sufier 
a  decline.  They  say  that  if  books  thus  go  on  increas- 
ing, it  will  be  impossible  for  any  one  reader,  however 
diligent,  to  read  them  all ;  and  that  Uie  conviction  of 
this  fact  will  proportionaUy  disoourage  men  from  wri- 
ting, or  from  qualifying  themselves  to  write ;  and  thai 
literature  may  thus,  like  the  Roman  vestal,  be  buried 
under  the  wealth  she  had  too  eagerly  coveted. 

But  the  very  hypothesis,  in  assuming  that  fkirtber 
productions  of  intellect  will  be  checked  oy  the  redun* 
dancy  of  previous  productions,  supposes  that  conse- 
quence of  the  evil  which  will  efiectually  bring  its 
remedy,  which  is  a  diminution  of  the  supply  until  it  is 
level  with  the  demand.  Such  a  redundancy,  when  it  is 
felt,  may  indeed  have  the  effsct  of  diseounging  trivial, 
or  seoond  rate  prodiictkiiiB.    It  may  also  call  into  exist- 
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nea  new  and  ttraoge  crwtioD*  of  a  misapplied  in^ 
nutty,  by  way  of  proTocuii^c  to  man's  incessant  craving 
Ibr  novelty,  bat  it  ean  do  no  more.  The  means  of  com- 
municating instruction,  or  interest,  or  delight,  to  the 
minds  of  others,  are  as  ezhaustless  as  is  the  desire  to 
reeeiTC  them,  and  by  fiir  the  larger  part  of  these  means 
every  generation  has  to  provide  for  itself.  It  is  tme 
that  so  ^  as  concerns  human  passions  and  feelings,  or 
the  beaaties  of  scenery,  or  poetical  imagery,  there  are 
natural  limiu,  and  the  best  part  of  the  stock  may  be 
preoccupied,  or  nearly  so ;  but  even  these  may  be  served 
up  again  in  a  form,  which  when  modified  by  the  ruling 
taste  of  the  day,  may  not  onl^  seem  to  have  the  recom- 
mendation of  novelty,  but  give  more  lively  pleasure 
than  pictures  of  the  same  natural  features,  painted  ac- 
cording to  the  taste  of  other  times.  It  is  with  language 
as  with  dress,  though  the  materials  are  the  same  as 
they  were  centuries  ago,  silk,  cotton  and  wool,  feathers 
and  flowers,  gold,  diamonds  and  pearl,  yet  the  diversi- 
fied modes  in  which  they  can  be  combined,  are  infinite ; 
and  though  the  belies  of  the  present  day  may  now  and 
then  seem  to  tread  in  the  stepe  of  their  grandmothers, 
it  will  generall]^  be  found,  on  a  closer  inspection,  that 
there  is  some  important  modification  of  the  ancient 
prototype;  and  that,  at  aiLerenta  it  has,  to  the  eyes  for 
which  It  was  intended,  the  charm  of  novelty,  so  as  to 
*  make  each  succeemng  generation  manifest  the  same 
lively  sensibility  to  ornament,  and  the  same  exquisite 
taste  in  miifyiag  it,  as  when  Belinda  was  thus  exhi- 
bited at  her  toilet  more  than  120  years  since : 

*<  And  sow,  unveiled,  ihe  toilet  ataadt  dUtplvj^d, 
Each  silver  raee  in  mTsUc  order  laid. 
First  rob^d  in  white,  tbe  nymph  intent  adores, 
With  head  uncorerd,  the  cosmetic  powers. 
A  hearenijr  iina«e  in  the  flaas  appears, 
To  that  she  beoas,  to  that  ner  eves  she  rears  I 
Th'  inrertor  priescess,  at  her  altar's  side, 
Trembling,  begins  the  sacred  rites  of  pride. 
Unnambered  treasures  ope  at  once,  and  here 
The  various  offerings  of  the  world  appear ; 
From  each  she  mooTj  culls  with  curious  loll. 
And  decks  the  goddess  with  the  glittering  spoU. 
Th48  casltet  Inclia*s  glowing  gems  unlocks, 
And  all  Arabia  breathes  from  yonder  box. 
The  tortoise  here  and  elephant  unite. 
Transformed  to  combs,  the  speckled  and  the  white ; 
Here  files  of  pins  extend  their  shining  rows. 
Puffs,  powder,  patches,  bibles,  billetHdoux. 
Now  awful  beauij  puts  on  all  its  arms,"  Ibc. 

As  to  science,  that  is,  and  must  ever  be,  continually 

Erogressive,  and  every  new  discovery  seems  but  the  pro- 
fic  parent  of  many  more.  It  forms  a  new  stem  from 
which  spring  numerous  ramifications,  each  of  which 
branches  out  again,  and  thus  leada  to  new  facts  and  new 
kws  of  matter.  The  fear  then  is  utterly  {groundless, 
that  there  can  be  any  necessary  check  to  intellectual 
activity,  either  in  the  class  of  writers  or  readers.  And 
as  to  the  supposed  influence  of  the  multiplicity  of  books, 
or  the  character  of  subsequent  works  in  encouraging 
quaintness,  aflTectation,  or  licentious  novelty,  we  must 
trust  to  the  natural  growth  of  good  taste  for  the  pre*- 
vention  or  correction  of  this  evil.  To  resume  my  former 
illustration,  the  same  danger  might  seem  to  exist  as 
to  dress ;  and  yet  it  has  been  steadily  advancing  for  the 
last  fifty  yeara  towards  simplicity,  and  losing  much  of 
the  very  forced  and  artificial  character  it  formerly  as- 
sumed. 

I  had  intended,  Mr.  President,  to  have  said  something 
ia  behalf  of  cultivating  CLASSICAL  lbaemino,  as  the  best 
means  of  forming  a  good  taste,  and  as  alfording  the 
most  improving  exercise  to  the  mental  faoolties;  and 
also  to  have  dwelt  on  the  advantages  of  simplicitt  in 
writing  and  speaking;  but  the  unexpected  length  to 
which  this  discourse  has  been  already  extended,  forbids 
me  from  further  tasking  your  patience. 

Op  the  whole  then,  Uie  prospecta  before  us,  gentle- 
men, are  no  less  brilliant  and  grand  in  our  literature, 
than  in  national  power  and  opulence,  if  we  are  only 
true  to  ourselves;  and  the  sun  of  dvilisatton,  which  has 
been  travelling  to  the  west,  as  iar  back  as  history  re- 


cords, will,  when  it  has  completed  ita  cirele  round  the 
earth,  by  traversing  the  American  continent,  be  found 
to  have  still  increased  in  splendor,  in  iu  course ;  and 
as  it  shone  more  brightly  in  Greece  and  Rome,  than  it 
had  done  in  Asia;  and  in  England  and  France,  than  in 
Rome  or  Greece — so,  if  the  auguries  do  not  prove 
deceitful,  ita  progressive  brightness  will  continue  with 
us,  and  when  it  shall  be  seuing  to  Euiope,  it  will  here  in 
ita  meridian,*  beam  with  an  effulgence  that  the  world 
has  never  yet  witnessed. 

•  Boas  of  our  readers  maj  not  know,  that  when  it  Is  srntaet 
at  LoodoD  or  Paris,  it  is  noon  on  the  MIssiasippL— £^'for. 


THE  FORESTER'S  SERENADE. 

Awake !  gentle  dreamer,  and  hide  thee  with  me. 
Where  the  free  and  the  fearless  dwell ; 

A  sylvan  home  is  waiting  for  ibee. 

Deep,  deep  in  the  shade  of  the  dark  waving  tree. 
That  hangs  o*er  the  Forester's  dell. 

There  linger  the  hours  of  beautiful  bloom, 

And  when  the  gay  Summer  is  past, 
'Neath  the  angry  clouds  of  Winter's  gloom, 
Still  smile  we,  my  love,  though  our  leafless  home 

May  shake  with  the  terrible  blasL 

And  aoftly,  and  sweetly,  at  Eve's  silent  houra, 

When  earth  seems  foding  away, 
A  holy  calm,  from  heaven's  fair  bowers, 
Shall  brightly  shadow  thst  sleep  of  our*s, 

With  visions  too  pure  for  day. 

Oh  come ! — *tis  the  moment  when  all  things  aro  still. 

Save  tbe  leaves  on  the  trembling  trees, 
Or  the  plaintive  wail  of  the  lone  whip-poor-will. 
Or  the  moan  of  the  stream,  as  it  winds  round  the  hill, 
Or  the  voice  of  the  murmuring  breeze. 

Why  linger,  my  love?— the  glorious  stars 

Are  glistening  brightly  for  ihee — 
Tho'  the  moon  rides  high,  and  the  night  slowly  wears, 
Yet  tarry  we  not  till  morning  appeara— 

in  shadow  and  silence  we  flee. 

Thro'  yonder  wild  mazes  together  we'll  stray, 
Where  the  wolf  and  fierce  panther  roam, 
Eire  the  skies  grow  light  with  opening  day, 
O'er  mountain  and  valley  away — let's  away — 
Far,  far,  to  the  Forester's  home. 


LEXICOGRAPHIC  ACUMEN. 

In  Johnson's  Dictionary  is  this  article :  "  Curmudgeon, 
a  vicious  way  of  pronouncing  ctetir  meehant — An  un- 
known correspondent."  By  the  last  three  words  John- 
son acknowledges  his  obligation  to  an  anonymous  writer 
in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine — but  Ash  copied  the  word 
into  bis  Dictionary  thus:  ^'Curmudgeon— from  the 
French  e«iir,  unknown,  and  mechmU^  correspondent.** 
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JOURNAL 

OF  A  TRIP  TO  THE  MOTmTAINS,  CAVES  AND  SPRmOS 
OF  VIRGINIA. 

By  a  Jfew-Eng^ander,* 

To  Cbarlks  E.  Shbkman,  Esq.,  of  Mobile,  Ala. 

ThOM  frttgoieau  of  a  Diary,  kept  during  a  tour  made  \n  hii 
•odMy,  ara  Ttapectfuilj  and  aflecUooatelj  Inseribed,  bj  his 
fncod  and  felbar.craTeller,  THE  AUTHOR. 


-Virginia!  Tetlown 


I  love  ihee  etill,  although  no  son  of  thine ! 

For  I  hare  climbed  ihj  mountains,  not  alone,— 
Aad  made  the  wonders  of  thj  Tallies  mine  ; 
f  iadisff ,  from  mornbif  >a  dawn  till  daj*s  decline. 

Some  osarvel  yet  anmarked,~soffle  peak,  whose  throne 
Wu  lofijer,— girt  with  mist,  and  crowned  with  pine : 

Seme  deep  and  nigged  glen,  with  copse  overgrown,— 
Thehiitfa  of  some  sweet  y alley,  or  the  line 

Timeed  by  sobm  silTer  stream  that  murmurs  Ions : 
Orihc  dark  care,  where  hidden  cry«als  shine. 

Or  the  wild  arch,  across  the  blue  sky  thrown. 
♦         *♦♦♦♦ 
♦♦♦♦♦♦  WUd€, 


CHATTER  I. 

LseosMdTe  from  Booton  to  Providence— Railroads  and  rail- 
tofs— Steepen  in  Steamboats  New  Tork,  New  Jersey,  and 
PhiladslphU— Judge  MarBhall~.BaMnaore—Page*s— Rip- 
Raps— Suaptoa  Roado— James  River— Steamboat  Racings 
Anfral  at  Richmond. 

SUmihoat  Prendentf  My  S,  1835. 
Your  oorrespondent  ia  a  quiet  man  and  hates  a  fties, 
m  he  vouki  hardly  have  composure  enough  to  sit  down 
a»q«iel]y  and  collectedly,  as  be  is  now  doing,  to  write 
yea  an  aoooont  of  himself,  considering  the  traveller's 
iosppoiolment  lo  which  he  has  been  doomed.  He 
iheeght,  and  experience  had  taught  him  that  he  was 
tight  in  the  eonjectnre,  that  to  take  a  trip  to  New  York 
in  the  good  "  President,  Bunker,"  was  the  Tery  reali- 
xstioQ  of  all  that  is  comfortable  in  the  way  of  tra- 
▼etting;  an  starting  from  the -city  of  notions  by  the 
''Whifltki"  locomotive,  and  shooting  over  the  forty 
intervening  miles  between  that  and  its  sister  eity,  at 
the  rate  of  £ve  and  twenty  miles  an  hour,  he  marched 
■p  to  the  gentlemanly  clerk  of  the  said  steamer,  to 
seeom  a  good  berth  in  which  to  stretch  his  invalid  limbs 
while  going  round  that  noost  lovely  of  capes.  Point 
Jadith.    Bat  by  some  misunderstanding,  a  disappoint- 

'This  Joacnal  is  made  up  from  a  series  of  letters,  written  in 
IMB,  for  some  of  the  northern  papers,  which  at  the  time  attrac- 
tsd  soane  attention,  not  only  at  the  north,  but  in  other  parts  of 
the  eooDtry.  There  had  at  that  time  been  little  said,  and  loss 
viiaaa,  in  relation  to  the  now  more  generally  known  watering 
pisess,  whkh  these  letters  describe ;  and  to  tliat  cause,  rather 
ihaa  to  any  merit  discernible  in  ibelr  composition,  was  to  be 
aariboled  the  interest  at  first  so  generally  ukeo  in  them.  It  Is 
SK  ihe  saggescion  of  a  friend  who  was  Induced  to  try  the  virtues 
sf  iha  Vlrgiala  waters,  by  the  descriptions  of  their  qualities 
■a  ibcth  la  these  epheoiaraJ  letters,  and  who  experienced  a  per- 
fca  cws  of  his  complaints  by  doing  so,  that  they  are  now  em- 
bodied to  this  form.  If  they  shall  induce  a  single  additional 
care  of  any  of  those  numerous  "  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to,"  the 
r  will  not  regret  the  toll  of  editing  them  anew. 
^Ja%4a,l8S7. 


ment  arising  out  of  the  detention  of  the  other  boati 
Providence  was  filled  with  hordes  of  applicants,  who, 
unfortunately,  had  taken  up  all  the  state-rooms,  beiths, 
settees,  cots  and  pegs,  on  which  a  poor  wight  could  sleep, 
lie  or  hang.  This  was  a  damper.  Ma'am  Judy  was 
weathered  by  your  unlucky  friend  in  a  recumbent  pos- 
ture, upon  "  the  soft  side  of  a  pine  board,"  and  his 
rheumatic  bones  had  to  suffer  racking  in  an  out  of  the 
way  hole,  away  forward,  which  they  call  the  saloon- 
cabin. 

From  Boston  to  Canton,  we  came  along  in  a  fine 
easy  car,  in  which  we  could  sit  or  stand  as  we  pleased, 
and  the  seats  in  which  were  made  as  is  usual  in  coaches, 
width- wise  and  very  comfortable.  At  Canton  we  took 
to  our  feet,  to  go  down  and  up  a  deep  valley,  over 
which  a  most  splendid  viaduct  of  massy  granite  is  in 
the  progress  of  erection,  an  ingenious  and  stupendous 
work  indeed.  We  then  got  into  a  long  jolting  omnibus* 
looking  car,  in  which  we  rode  side-wise,  and  although 
we  went  over  the  road  rapidly,  the  noise  of  this  crab- 
like mode  of  progression  materially  marred  the  pleasure 
of  the  thing.  However  we  finished  our  journey  at  last, 
so  far  as  rails  (and  I  suppose  you  hope  as  far  as  railing 
also,)  are  concerned, "t* — and  here  am  I,  at  table,  between 
the  jingling  of  champagne  glasses  on  one  side,  and  the 
rattling  of  dice  on  the  other,  as  a  whist  parly  and  a 
pair  of  backgammon  players  are  amusing  themselves 
at  their  respective  games.  What  a  love  of  excitement 
is  suddenly  contracted  upon  coming  on  board  a  steam- 
boat !  People  in  such  a  predicament  seem  to  think  they 
shall  die  of  enmit,  if  a  source  of  amusement  is  not  im- 
mediately opened  to  them,  so  soon  as  they  place  their 
feet  on  boarid. 

I  have  been  taking  a  stroll  round  the  boat,  to  see 
how  the  land  lies,  what  way  we  are  making,  what  the 
weather  is,  and  who,  if  any  body,  bad  stolen  my  birth. 
We  are  half  way  to  New  York,  are  going  ab  the  rate 
of  thirteen  miles  an  hour,  the  night  is  cloudy  but  mild, 
and  the  steward  and  I  turned  a  big  bully  of  a  fellow 
out  of  my  narrow  accommodations  in  ''the  saloon 
cabin."  I  am  sure  they  were  not  worth  stealing.  My 
Hector  showed  fight,  and  now  stands  glowering  at  me 
like  a  chained  mastiif.  Cannot  help  it,  my  dear  fel- 
!ow,-^take  my  rheumatics  and  you  may  have  my  berlh 
and  welcome^and  1*11  sit  up  all  night  and  scribble. 
He  shogs  oflT  upon  this  fiiir  proposal;  it  must  have 
been  convincing  of  his  reason,  and  assuaging  of  his 
wrath. 

How  queerly  folk  appear  while  asleep !  I  should  not 
like  to  occupy  one  of  those  settees  or  cots  as  they  call 
them,  all  conglomerated  as  they  are  into  a  dense  mass; 
it  is  so  disagreeable  to  have  a  half  dozen  waking  stran- 
gers making  game  of  your  dreaming  disclosures,  as  you 
lie  there  on  your  back,  talking  about  your  most  private 
affairs,  with  as  much  sang  froid  as  if  you  were  but  ex- 
changing the  time  of  day  with  your  hearers.  And 
then  how  singularly  people  difler  in  their  ideas  of  com- 
fort on  these  occasions!  One  twists  a  yellow  bandanna 
round  his  head  for  a  night  cap,  while  another  puU  on 
the  real  things  in  the  shape  of  a  red  silk  bag,  a  white 
knit  skull-cover,  or  a  black  velvet  toupee.  One  fellow 
sleeps  in  his  clothes  like  "i^ny  man  John,**  in  the  nur- 
sery song,  who  "  went  to  bed  with  his  trowsers  on." 

*  This  road  is  now  finished,  and  in  all  itt  apparCmenU  is  one 
of  the  Tsry  best  in  the  United  Sutes. 
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Another  is  very  particular  in  arranging  himself  to  rest, 
with  all  the  minute  particularity  to  the  little  observan- 
ces of  the  toilet  in  which  he  is  so  fond  of  indulging  at 
home, — he  places  his  watch  and  pocket-book  under  his 
pillow,  folds  away  his  coat  smoothly,  and  puts  his 
boots  orderly  under  his  "cot"  in  such  wise  as  to  keep 
them  out  of  the  reach  of  that  shilling  loving  caitiff, 
John,  who  brings  them  all  shining  in  the  morning,  and 
looks  glowering  if  he  gels  not  his  mvmmu»  One  lies 
on  his  pillow  as  Nero  reclined  on  his,  laughing  at  the 
woes  of  the  good  citizens  around  him,  who,  as  he  grows 
merry  and  boisterous  in  his  enjoyment  of  the  varied 
scene  before  him,  toss  about  as  if  on  the  rack  to  get 
one  wink  of  sleep  under  his  merciless  inflictions:  while 
another  sneaks  off  quietly  to  bed,  and  from  mere  habit 
drops  to  sleep  in  despite  of  all  the  noise  and  bustle  that 
surround  him.  The  lucky  berth-holders  retire  with  a 
kind  of  dignified  reserve  to  their  respective  places  of 
comparative  ease, — the  aristocrats  of  the  steamer, — 
while  the  deck  passengers  lie  about  on  the  luggage  and 
freight,  covered  with  old  plaid  cloaks,  with  carpet  bags 
for  pillows.  Thus  the  Steamboat  is  but  a  map  of  busy 
life— and  furnishes  to  the  contemplative  mind  a  lesson 
not  unworthy  of  its  study. 

*  i(f  *  *  * 

Sleamhoat  Trenton,  Juiy  9. 

The  warm  weather  is  beginning  to  thaw  people  out 
from  their  winter  quarters,  and  to  set  them  in  motion 
towards  the  North,  South,  East  and  West,  for  recrea- 
tion and  health.  The  steamboats,  railroads,  and  public 
houses  literally  swarm  with  travellers,  and  all  seem 
determined  to  make  up  for  the  lost  time  which  the 
cruel  co4d  weather  has  caused  to  hang  so  heavily  on 
their  hands. 

Arriving  at  New  York  this  morning,  and  finding 
the  city  empty  and  hot,  and  the  hotels  full  and  incom- 
modious, I  concluded  to  hasten  onward,  and  accordingly 
took  the  steamer  Swan,  at  seven  o^clock,  reached 
Amboy  in  the  usual  time,  and  proceeded  at  the  leisure- 
ly pace  of  fifteen  miles  an  hour  upon  the  railroad,  as 
fiir  as  Bordentown,  where  we  again  take  steamboat. 
Pray  tell  me  if  the  hot  weather  is  any  excuse  for  such 
tardiness  in  locomotive  engines  ?  Here  was  1  flying  over 
those  Providence  rails  at  the  rate  of  five  and  twenty  miles, 
but  yesterday — voUa  !  the  difference !  And  now  I  am 
in  the  bragging  vein,  let  me  remark  that  the  railroads 
from  Boston,  are  incomparably  superior  to  these  Jersey 
ones.  There  is  more  care  in  the  construction,  the  cars 
are  far  more  commodious,  and  the  whole  is  quite  ano- 
ther affair,  in  every  respect.  I  suppose  there  is  no 
more  perfect  railroad  in  the  country  than  that  from 
Boston  to  Lowell,  if  indeed  there  be  in  the  world. 

The  general  appearance  of  that  part  of  New  Jersey 
through  which  we  journeyed  this  morning  is  by  no 
means  indicative  of  much  susceptibility  of  cultivation. 
The  soil  is  red  and  clayey, — and  for  the  most  part 
barren,  on  the  track  we  traversed  to-day.  There  are 
interspersed  here  and  there,  spots  of  something  more 
promising  in  the  way  of  farming  and  gardening, — but 
they  are  rare.  The  place  of  Joseph  Bonaparte  is  the 
most  elegant  of  any  on  this  part  of  the  route — but  it 
struck  me  that  it  appeared  to  less  advantage,  and  in 
worse  condition  than  formerly.  There  evidently  wants 
the  careful,  tasteful  and  interested  supervision  of  the 
Proprietor.     Near  this,  we  were  much  gratified  and 


refreshed  by  the  reception  of  an  abundance  of  ripe 
cherries  and  other  fruit  from  the  children  that  surround 
the  cars  at  every  stopping  place,  and  earn  their  fips  by 
these  grateful  dispensations.  Fruit  of  all  kinds  is 
abundant  and  good  here,  and  we  are  promised  a  pro- 
fusion of  it  in  Philadelphia. 

The  Delaware  upon  which  I  am  now  sailing,  looks 
lovely,  in  this  clear  summer  afternoon.  The  beautiful 
farm  houses,  country  seats,  and  villages  with  which  it 
is  studded  on  each  side,  form  a  succession  of  picturesque 
landscapes,  unrivalled  by  any  which  were  presented 
during  yesterday's  sail.  At  the  pretty  village  of  Bris- 
tol, we  took  in  and  landed  passengers,  and  among 
several  taken  up  at  Burlington,  a  short  distance  lower 
down,  were  several  good  humored,  jolly  Dutchmen, 
and  their  brisk  buxom  frouws,  going  to  carry  the  pro- 
duce of  their  gardens  to  Philadelphia.  The  former 
spoke  not,  but  smoked  their  pipes  in  silent  quietude, 
while  the  good  women  arranged  their  tidy  baskets  upon 
the  deck,  and  sat  down  to  watch  them,  and  see  the 
fashions.  But  the  city  of  Brotherly  Love  is  in  sight, 
and  I  must  break  off. 

PhXtaddphia,  My  10. 

After  being  bandied  about  from  pillar  to  post,  from 
the  United  States  to  Head's,  from  Head's  to  the  Tre- 
mont  (for  they  have  a  "Tremont  House"  here  too)  and 
from  thence  to  the  Congress  Hall,  I  at  length  obtained 
a  room  sufficiently  large  to  hold  my  bed  and  myself^ 
and  learned  to  be  thankful  for  even  so  much.  The  tra- 
velling mania  has  really  begun  to  rage  with  a  violence 
proportioned  to  its  restraint  hitherto.  The  city  is  filled 
with  strangers,  while  its  own  citizens  are  fiist  deserting 
it, 

I  cannot  like  Philadelphia.  I  have  given  it  a  fair 
trial,  and  many  fair  trials, — but  I  do  not  "  cotton  to" 
its  stiffness,  its  preciseness,  its  coldness,  its  cold  water 
washings,  its  white  wooden  window  shutters,  its  ever- 
lasting  red  brick  walls,  unrelieved  by  anything  light  or 
lively  in  the  shape  of  Venitian  blinds,  verandahs,  por- 
ticoes, porches,  or  piazzas.  It  looks  very  well  on  a 
printed  plan,  but  it  is  a  very  odd  city  in  reality.  And 
then  its  narrow  paved  streets,  innocent  of  McAdami- 
zation  and  gas  light,*  its  thousands  of  watch  boxes  for 
people  to  break  their  heads  against  at  every  corner,  and 
its  toleration  of  that  disgusting  nuisance, — cigar-smok- 
ing, by  men  calling  themselves  gentlemen,  in  its  streets 
at  evening, — combine  to  render  it  far  from  delightful  to 
me.  It  is  true,  there  are  the  United  States  Bank,  the 
Mint,  the  Fair  Mount  Water  Works,  and  the  new  Ex- 
change, to  relieve  all  this  sameness  and  monotony :  but 
I  am  constrained  to  confess  that  I  consider  the  constant 
self-gratulation  and  boasting  of  the  Philadelphians  up- 
on the  score  of  these  attractions  as  edmost  destructive 
of  the  pleasure  to  be  derived  from  an  examination  of 
them.    I  hope  I  am  not  too  censorious. 

The  melancholy  news  of  Judge  Marshall's  demise 
met  me  as  I  came  from  the  steamboat  yesterday.  It  is 
certainly  a  great  event  in  our  history.  The  loss  o€ 
John  Marshall  is  a  public  incident,  and  viewed  aright 
is  full  of  public  interest  As  the  historian  of  Wash- 
ington, he  is  the  historian  of  America, — as  the  presi- 
ding justice  of  the  highest  court  in  the  United  States 
during  a  long  and  most  interesting  period  of  its  history, 

*  This  was  In  1885,  be  It  resMmbcred. 
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he  is  Co  be  considered  as  the  father  as  well  as  the  ad- 
BUiistrator  of  its  jurisprodeoce.        *  *  * 

Baltimore,  JiiZy  11. 

After  a  reiy  fine  passage  from  Philadelphia  in  the 
nobie  steamers  Robert  Morris  and  George  Washing- 
tOBy  and  by  the  locomotive  Virginia, — during  which  I 
may  traly  say  I  enjoyed  the  Tcry  first  pure  breath  of 
leal  summer  that  has  been  ▼ouchsafed  to  me  as  yet 
daring  this  backward  season ;  after  a  delightful  sail 
apoD  the  beaniiful  Delaware,  a  ride  through  a  country 
looking  more  like  a  garden  than  any  thing  that  has  as 
yet  greeted  my  eyes  since  I  left  New  England,— and  a 
ehannii^  trip  down  the  Elk,  and  over  Chesapeake  Bay ; 
I  airived  at  ^  the  City  of  Monuments"  at  noon  this  day. 
My  quarters  are  at  Page'9,  and  I  hope  those  of  my 
lesdera,  who  intend  to  travel,  will  not  forget  a  name, 
the  reoaembrance  of  which  will  secure  to  them  the  best 
of  accommodations  when  they  visit  Baltimore — the  most 
grsti^g  atteDtions— «nd  every  comfort  which  can 
pesdUy  be  desired  by  the  trar eller.  The  city  is  hot, 
as  other  cities  have  been  on  my  route— bat  not  so  full 
«f  strangers^  at  present.  Many  of  the  citizens  who 
caa  ufSord  to  enjoy  their  "  otium  cum  dignitate,"  are 
seeking  the  cooling  breezes  on-  the  Eastern  Shore,  or 
have  preceded  your  correspondent  to  the  Hot  Sulphur, 
er  the  White,  Red,  Yellow,  Blue,  and  Salt  Sulphur 
Springs  of  Virginia.  They  complain  very  much  here 
of  the  backwardness  of  tho  season,  of  the  fhilure  of 
the  crops,  the  badness  of  the  grain,  and  the  necessity 
ef  coal  fires  (sometimes)  at  night.  So  you  see  you 
'^down-easlers^  have  nothing  to  complain  of  in  the 
way  of  partiality  against  *'our  good  mother  nature." 

My  12. 

The  first  thing  that  particularly  struck  me  upon 
walking  thioogh  the  streets  of  this  city,  was  the  fre- 
qgeacy  with  which  I  met  ruins  of  buildings  by  fire. 
Here  lie  strewed  the  displaced  stones  of  one  edifice 
ihu  ktely  towered  aloft  in  all  the  beauty  of  perfect 
aidittectairal  proportion;  there  smoulder  the  scarcely 
f^Wtk^^t^  daders  of  a  morerecent  conflagration.  Many 
ef- these  wrecks  are  fast  disappearing,  and  giving  place 
tsnew  and  modem  stmctures— but  still  enough  remain 
to  bear  melancholy  witness  to  the  ravages  of  the  ruth- 
less inoendiaxies.  While  I  was  thus  musing,  at  night- 
&U,  over  the  nuns  of  former  beauty  and  elegance,  the 
cry  of  fire  was  raised,  and  soon  the  engines  and  the 
hose  carriagei^  hoys,  men,  and  horses,  were  rattling 
and  tramping  along  the  streets,  over  which  the  moon 
was  JBst  rising.  The  scene,  though  startling,  appeared 
to  be  looked  upon,  by  all  but  the  firemen,  as  an  affiur 
of  every  day  occorrence,  and  of  hardly  sufficient  im- 
ponance  lo  deserve  more  than  a  passing  glance— while 
the  firemen  did  not  dash  akmg  with  their  engines  with 
sH  that  impetoousness  and  enthusiastic  defiance  of  fa- 
tigae  and  danger,  which  are  generally  noticeable  in 
sodb  casesL  This  no  doabt  arose  from  the  actual  00m- 
monncss  of  these  alarms  in  Baltimore  of  late:  a  melan- 
choly thought,  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  is  the  only 
irae  solution  of  the  rare  apathy  which  seemed  to  per- 
vade the  whole  of  this  devoted  city  upon  the  ocsasion 
referred  ta  I  believe  the  fire  was  gotten  under  without 
difieslty. 

They  are  digging  a  cellar,  over  which  to  lay  the 
feendatioQ  of  a  new  Custom  House  hero— and  have 
a  constantly  flowing  spring  of  water,  which 


they  are  endeavoring  now,  night  and  day,  to  pump  dry. 
Uncle  Sam  is  employing  a  multitude  of  honest  Irish- 
men to  perform  this  labor,  equal  in  difficulty  to  that  of 
the  Danaides.  Last  night  there  was  nothing  heard  all 
over  this  part  of  the  city,  but  pump)  pump — pump* 
pump — pump,  pump— incessantly  from  sunset  to  cock* 
crowing ;  occasionally  relieved  by  the  chanting  of  some 
of  those  sweet  Irish  ballads,  which,  sung  in  chorus  at 
Donnybrook  Fair,  or  at  the  Cove  of  Cork,  would 
doubtless  have  been  received  with  unbounded  applause, 
and  encored  into  the  bargain.  But  they  were  not  so 
welcome  to  the  tired  traveller,  whose  windows  being 
open  on  account  of  the  heat,  drank  in  the  dulcet  sounds 
with  very  much  the  same  effect  upon  the  feelings  of  the 
would-be  slumberer  within,  as  would  have  been  pro- 
duced by  a  concert  of  cats,  or  the  ululations  of  a  con- 
vocation of  owls.  As  I  write,  the  pumps  are  still  audi- 
ble, and  give  promise  of  a  repetition  of  my  night's  de- 
lights. 

The  business  of  Baltimore  strikes  .me  as  on  the  in- 
crease. There  are  tokens  of  improvement  visible  in 
every  part  of  the  city.  Real  estate,  if  certain  opera- 
tions which  have  casually  come  to  my  knowledge  are 
to  be  relied  upon  as  tests,  is  improving  every  day. 
Many  new  structures  are  in  the  progress  of  erection, 
and  there  is  a  decided  air  of  business  enterprise  per- 
vading the  city.  They  laugh  at  the  late  Canton  ex- 
citement in  the  northern  cities,  and  describe  it  as  mere 
mid-summer  madness.  There  is  no  very  lively  expec- 
tation here,  that  Baltimore  is  very  soon  to  be  eclipsed 
by  the  great  city  of  Canton!* 

July  13. 

It  is  very  amusing  to  sit  at  a  large  public  table — 
unknown  and  unknowing,— and  to  watch  the  progress 
of  evente  during  that  great  festive  occasion,— a  dinner 
at  an  ordinary.  The  gcurmanderie,  the  epicurianism, 
the  Apician  smacking  of  the  lips  over  a  new  and  rare 
tit-bit,  are  to  me  far  less  striking  and  full  of  moral  than 
the  gusto  displayed  upon  these  occasions  by  the  critics 
in  wines.  I  was  much  moved  to  these  reflections  by  the 
course  of  incidents  at  Page's  ordinary  to-day.  Mr.  P. 
himself,  a  pleasant,  gentlemanly,  attentive  host,  sits  at 
the  head  of  his  own  table,  and  in  a  very  elegant  and 
genteel  manner  does  its  honors.  But  he  is  the  unfortu- 
nate butt  at  which  every  body  else  levels  a  glass,  and  a 
challenge  to  a  trial  of  "  the  very  best  of  wine"  he  ever 
drank.  Every  sample  is  "the  very  best,*— and  the  po- 
lite host  sips  here  a  drop  of  claret,  and  there  a  drop  of 
hock,— swallows  now  a  glass  of  champagne,— and 
now  a  bumper  of  burgundy,— with  one,  tastes  sherry, 
and  with  another,  Madeira— until  at  length  it  seems  to 
me,  he  must  have  lost  the  taste  of  all,  by  tasting  so 
many.  The  game  goes  on  among  all  the  other  guests 
at  the  same  time— and  by  the  time  the  cloth  is  removed, 
there  is  one  general  guzzU,  all  round  the  board.  What 
a  ridiculous  custom !  I  have  seen  pretendera  to  a  very 
accurate  taste  in,  and  judgment  of  wines,  most  egregi- 
ously  hoaxed  by  the  waggishly  disposed.  A  great 
lover  of  the  Juice  of  the  grape,  who  pretended  to  be 
a  great  connoisseur  in  the  matter,  and  who  invariably 
smelt,  and  sipped,  and  looked  with  one  eye  through  the 
up-raised  glass,  as  he  held  it  between  his  optic  and  tho 
light,  I  once  saw  Ukcn  in  this  way,  by  the  substitute  of 

•Canton is  still <n«f«tu9«»-  ^^^* 
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a  Ytrj  fine  claret  for  a  low-priced,  inferior  article,  which 
he  was  drinking.  His  own  was  pronounced  far  supe- 
rior so  long  as  it  was  thought  to  be  the  more  expensive 
wine.  But  when  the  fact  came  out  that  the  substituted 
article  was  worth  eight  or  ten  times  as  much  money  as 
the  other  at  the  rintner's,  the  critic  was  fain  to  shelter 
himself  behind  the  plea  of  having  lost  his  taste  by  rea- 
son of  a  very  bad  cold !  "  Of  all  the  cants  in  this 
canting  world,  the  cant  of  criticism,*'  says  the  satirist, 
"is  the  worst,'*  and  of  all  criticism,  methinks,  the  criti- 
cism of  gourmand erie  is  the  most  absurd.  There  is  a 
gentleman  at  this  table  who  seems  to  be  a  general  puffer 
of  every  dish  that  comes  upon  it,  from  the  soup  to  the 
deserL  He  must  be  a  proprietor,  or  part  owner,  or 
perhaps  he  gets  his  dinners  grcHs,  for  this  sort  of 
duty,  which  he  so  faithfully  discharges  every  day. 
Splendid  soup,  charming  chickens,  delightful  ducks, 
delicious  hams,  fine  puddings,  rich  pastry,  nice  straw- 
berries, uncommon  sweet  butter,  prime  cheese,  and  un- 
rivalled wines!  are  epithets  constantly  issuing  from  his 
mouth— «s  if  no  one  else  at  the  table  could  discern  its 
luxuries  but  himself.  How  inferior  is  this  kind  of  am- 
bition in  a  full-grown  man — to  keep  a  bill  of  fare  at  his 
fingers'  ends, — a  vintner's  invoice  registered  in  his  me* 
mory,  and  the  Umg  of  Urines  on  the  tip  of  his  tongue! 
To  be  proud  of  knowing  and  calling  all  the  tavern-ser- 
vants by  name, — to  criticise  cooking,  and  "  chronicle 
•mall  beer." 

I  have  been  to  see  the  Uont  of  Baltimore  this  after- 
noon. The  Washington  monument  stands  on  the 
summit  of  a  hill  at  tlie  upper  part  of  the  city,  a  tall 
white  column  of  marble,  surmounted  by  a  statue  of  the 
venerable  sage  to  whose  memory  it  is  erected.  I  did 
not  ascend  to  its  summit,  for  I  am  going  to,  not  rttum- 
ingjrom  the  Springs.  The  monument  commemorating 
the  names  and  bravery  of  the  officers  and  men  who  fell 
at  the  battle  of  North  Point,  and  the  bombardment  of 
Fort  McHenry,  in  1814^  is  certainly  a  beautiful  struc- 
ture. It  is  by  Capellano,  and  was  erected  in  1820.  Its 
situation  is  central,  and  its  execution  tasteful,  appropri- 
ate and  elegant  I  walked  all  around  it,— studied  its 
reb'nwj,— read  the  names  of  the  fallen  soldiers,— ad- 
mired the  fierceness  of  the  griffins,  without  clearly 
comprehending  what  they  had  to  do  there,  and  came 
away  with  the  reflection  that  Baltimore  had  indeed 
done  more  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  our  two  wars 
than  any  other  city  in  the  Union.  I  next  went  to  view 
the  far-famed  Catholic  Cathedral  I  had  always 
imagined  it  to  be  a  most  splendid  building  externally  as 
well  as  internally :  but  I  was  disappointed.  Its  exteri- 
or has  too  much  filagree  and  composition  work  about 
it.  Indeed,  that  is  a  fault  with  most  of  the  public 
buildings  of  Baltimore.  I  was  unsuccessful  in  my  at- 
tempt to  view  the  interior  of  this  church,  being  told  that 
it  was  the  hour  of  ^^  confession,"  and  that  that  service 
was  then  performing  within. 

The  private  houses  of  Baltimore  are  neat,  commo- 
dious, well  built,  and  many  of  them  expensive :  but 
there  is  not  one  spUfidid  dwelling  in  the  city,  that  I 
have  yet  seen :  I  mean  of  the  stamp  of  the  Beacon  street 
houses,  in  Boston,  and  those  in  Lafayette  and  Waverly 
places  in  New  York.  They  are  built  of  handsome 
brick,  sometimes  with,  but  oftener  without  blinds  or 
shutters  of  any  kind  on  the  outside,  and  many  of  them 
with  the  purest  white  marble  door  steps  and  posts, 


which  are  kept  as  clean  and  polished  as  if  they  were  a 
portion  of  the  interior  of  the  mansion.  There  is  a  great 
deal  of  taste  displayed  here  in  equipage, — there  beings 
but  few  coaches  in  the  streets,  with  the  usual  retinue  of 
liveried  coachmen  and  footmen,— a  thmg  supremely  ri* 
diculous  in  our  country, — but  many  tasteful  and  elegant 
barouches,  phaetons,  curricles  and  gigs,  of  beautiful 
construction, — as  often  driven  by  the  owner,  as  by  a 
servant  The  manners  of  the  mass  of  the  Baltinnore 
population  are  in  the  highest  degree  civil  and  respectful 
to  strangers,— I  do  not  mean  upon  acquaintance,  mere- 
ly— that  of  course :  but  such  manners  seem  to  pervade 
the  whole  ciiy, — the  people  being  uniformly  obliging, 
orderly,  attentive  and  quiet.  There  is  much  elegance 
of  style  observable  in  the  private  establishments  of  the 
citizens  of  Baltimore, — more,  I  should  think,  as  a  gene* 
ml  remark,  than  in  other  cities — and  their  hospitality  is 
boundless.  ♦  ♦  ♦  *  ♦ 

Cff  the  Rip  Ropt,  My  14. 
Here  we  are,  on  board  the  good  steamer  "  Kentucky," 
passing  Fort  Monroe  at  a  fine  rate,  and  distancing  the 
'*  Columbus,"  in  which  we  came  very  pleasantly  from 
Baltimore  yesterday :  She  has  just  put  us  on  boud 
this  boat,  and  is  herself  going  to  Norfolk,  while  we 
pursue  our  way  to  Richmond.  The  **  Kentucky"  ia  a 
swifl  boat,  and  belongs  to  the  established  line  between 
Baltimore  and  Richmond ;  but  there  is  a  competitor, 
dignified  with  the  appellation  of  *' Thomas  Jefierson,** 
which  has  just  been  put  upon  this  route  by  an  opposi- 
tion company,  that  is  now  nearly  abreast  of  our  boat 
and  gaining  rapidly  upon  us.  Of  course  we  are  pass- 
ing Old  Point  Comfort  in  great  style ;  three  steamboats 
of  the  first  class  being  within  hailing  distance  of  each 
other. 

This  is  the  day  appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  at  the  request  of  the  officer  in  command, 
for  a  grand  review  of  the  troops  and  inspection  of  the 
garrison  at  this  point.  It  is  now  about  8  o'clock,  A.  M. 
and  the  pamde,  1  learn,  is  to  begin  at  10.  Of  course  we 
shall  see  nothing  of  the  show.  There  is  to  be  target  firing 
from  the  fort  It  is  by  no  means  to  be  wondered  at  that 
the  old  gentleman  prefers  Old  Point  Comfort  as  his 
summer  residence ;  for  a  more  beautiful  locality  does 
not  exist,  I  verily  believe,  in  our  country.  We  were 
all  yesterday  afternoon  sailing  over  Chesapeake  Bay, 
and  saw  little  to  interest  or  amuse  us,  though  the  night 
on  the  waters  was  quiet,  serene  and  mild.  But  we 
wer«  richly  repaid  for  the  monotony  of  the  soenea 
through  which  we  passed  yesterday  by  the  glorious 
view  that  burst  upon  us  as  we  looked  from  the  upper 
deck  of  our  boat,  this  morning.  The  sun  was  shining 
brightly, — the  waves  were  brilliantly  illustrated  by  his 
beams,  and  danced  gaily  under  their  sparkling  infiuenoe. 
The  porpoises  were  gambolling  in  the  clear  light,  and, 
fearless  of  our  approach,  seemed  to  greet  us  amid  their 
frolic  play,  as  they  surrounded  our  prow  in  shoals. 
Two  gallant  boats,  both  well  stored  with  passengers, 
are  gradually  nearing  us, — and  now  we  are  all  three 
abreast  Passengers  going  to  Norfolk  are  transferred, 
the  utmost  regularity  being  observed,— the  boats  are 
again  sundered,  and  each  goes  on  its  several  way  at 
full  speed.  We  pass  between  two  garrisoned  points : 
that  on  our  left  is  an  artificial  island  of  sunken  stone, 
upon  which  there  is,  ia  the  progress  of  erection,  a  strong 
fortification  defending  this  important  approach  to  Nor- 
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faXk  and  Riehmood,  in  coojunction  wiih  that  point  on 
ov  rightv  on  which  ftlands  fort  Monroe,  and  oyer  whoae 
batteries  floau    the    proud    ensign  of  our  country. 
Theae  two  Ibrts  secure  the  impregnability  (by  the  sea- 
vaid  eoemy  at  least,)  of  those  cities.    *    *    *    *    * 
Jamea  Riaer,  18  o'clock,  M. 
We  ate  now  begianing  to  see  the  besuties  of  oppo- 
siwm  lines  in  trayelling.    The  "Thomas  Jefferson," 
haviag  dropped  behind  to  leave  some  passengers  at  one 
of  the  thousand  little  landing  places  that  are  continual- 
ly  occurnag  from  the  Roads  up  James  River,  has  given 
us  an  opportunity  of  coming  up  with  her,  and  Captain 
Chapnao  of  the  **  Kentucky  "  is  fast  raising  his  steam 
and  our  fears,  as  the  strife  of  speed  waxes  warmer. 
The  "  Thomas  Jefferson**  shows  fiiir  play,  and  although 
she  knows  that  we  can  keep  ahead,  yet  she  sees  that  it 
is  by  bat  small  odds,  and  her  backers  have  bragged  that 
she  can  beat  the  **  Kentucky  "  ten  miles  in  the  trip^ 
Of  conns  ahe  is  nettled  at  our  holding  her  a  pretty 
eqasl  poll ;  and  as  she  nears  us,  our  helmsman  keeps 
steadily  in  the  mid-channeL    The  enemy  turns,— her 
Cspiaia  is  crazy, — she  is  crossing  our  bows !    Every 
fiMt  on  ow  decks  is  set ;  every  breath  dmwn ;  every 
VQioe  hnahcd,  in  apprehension  of  certain  concussion. 
The  stem  of  our  opponent  clears  our  bows  by  a  single 
iafh    bat  only  by  the  noble  and  praiseworthy  forbear- 
aaes  of  oar  Captain,  who,  rather  than  endanger  the 
lives  of  thooe  on  board  the  *'  Jefifcrson,*'  stopped  both 
hiscaginea,  as  the  foolish  infatuation  of  the  opposing 
Coaunander  seemed  securing  for  him  and  his  passengers 
a  dreadful  &le.    Thus  she  clears  the  "  Kentucky,"  and 
iiins  sten-fiDremost  towards  our  left,  and  drops  far  be- 
hind.   She  must  have  touched  the  bottom,  as  she  has 
1ml  way  considerably,  and  is  vainly  endeavoring  to  get 
«p  with  vm  onee  more.    Whatever  may  be  the  eompa- 
rstive  speed  of  the  two  boats— of  this  truth  the  proprie- 
locs  of  the  line  running  the  **  Thomas  Jefferson  *'  should 
hereafter  enjoy  the  full  benefit— that  there  is  less  dan- 
ger lolife  and  limb  Incorred  by  passengers  in  the  M  line. 
James  River  presents  the  traveller  with  but  very  few 
objeen  of  interest.    Its  waters  are  turbid  and  reddish, 
sad  ran  in  a  broad  full  stream  between  shores  of  beech 
and  birch,  with  here  and  there  a  pleasant  plantation  in* 
cenpened.    There  is  no  such  thing  here  as  a  division 
of  that  paitof  the  State  lying  in  the  interior  country, 
into  the  innumerable  small  villages  and  towns  into 
which  the  nortbem  States  are  subdivided.    Jome^loim, 
somewhat  aoCed  in  the  old  history  of  this  country,  is 
BOW  hoc  a  landing  piaee  for  passengers  to  Williamsburg. 
A  hat  iM-  two,  and  the  ruhfia  of  a  brick  church,  the  first 
eier  bailt  in  Virginia,  alone  designate  the  loede.    This 
laia  is  really  quite  picturesque:  trees  have  grown  up  to 
a  great  heigfat  on  the  site  of  the  aisles ;  and  a  small  rem- 
Bsat  of  the  lower  overgrown  with  ivy,  alone  marks  the 
woiahipping  place  of  the  earliest  settlers  of  Vuginia. 

We  arrived  at  Richmond  at  sunset,  and  took  lodgings 
atiheBagie. 


THE  GOVERNESS. 

BY  THE  AUTHORESS  OF  THE  «« C0R8E." 


**  Yet  los8  of  Borrow  than  of  pride  was  there.** 


«  Ah  little  will  the  Up  rereal 
or  all  the  buTDioff  heart  can  fbel.» 


BffrotL 


L.  B.   L. 


HERETICAL  BEASTS, 

Inihe  **  BroteuMta  de  malis  ac  bonis  libris,"  of  father 
Bayaaad  b  an  *  Alplmbetical  Catalogue  of  the  names 
af  Beasts  by  which  the  Fathers  characieriv^  Che  here- 


Extract  of  a  letter  fVom  Mrs.  Mathewe  to  Mn.  Somers. 

"  You  would  oblige  me  very  much,  my  dear  Louisa, 
if  you  would  procure  a  teacher  for  my  children.  I 
should  prefer  a  lady,  on  account  of  my  loneb'ness  since 
the  dea  th  of  my  husband.  I  should  wish  her  to  be  very 
accomplished,  of  course ;  to  be  a  perfect  musician,  and 
a  good  French  scholar ;  also  a  graceful  dancer,  for  in 
this  out  of  the  way  place,  it  is  impomible  to  procure  a 
teacher  of  that  delightful  art  The  minor  branches^ 
such  as  grammar,  philosophy,  &c  of  course,  she  must 
be  qualified  to  teach.  She  roust  be  perfectly  good 
tempered,  and  always  ready  to  read  to  roe,  and  bear 
me  company  when  not  engaged  with  the  children  ;  they, 
poor  little  dears,  have  been  used  to  so  much  indulgence, 
that  a  cross  governess  would  never  suit  them.  If  you 
can  find  such  a  person  as  I  have  described,  prajr  en- 
gage her  to  come  to  me.  The  terms  I  leave  to  your- 
self, though  as  there  will  be  only  three  scholars,  1  should 
not  think  they  ought  to  be  very  extravagant" 

Mrs.  Somen  read  aloud  the  above  extract  from  a 
letter  she  held  in  her  hand,  to  a  young  fair  girl,  dressed 
in  deep  mourning,  who  was  seated  beside  her. 

'*  Since  you  will  leave  me,  my  dear  Constance,"  she 
continued,  "  I  do  not  know  of  any  situation  that  would 
suit  you  so  well.  I  should  prefer  your  living  in  a  pri- 
vate family  as  governess,  to  being  an  assistant  in  a 
public  seminary.  I  think  you  will  like  it  much  better.*' 
Thus  spoke  Mrs.  Somers,  to  Constance  Beverly,  a 
young  orphan,  whose  fether  had  died  a  short  time 
before,  and  left  his  only  child  dependant  on  the  cold 
charities  of  the  world.  Until  the  death  of  Mr.  Beverly, 
his  daughter  was  considered  an  heiress ;  when  bis  es- 
tate was  wound  up,  she  was  penniless.  In  h^r  distress, 
an  old  friend  of  her  mother  stepped  forward  and  offered 
a  home  to  the  a£9icted  girl. 

Possessing  great  independence  of  character,  and  an 
education  which  she  knew  would  enable  her  to  gain  her 
own  subsistence.  Miss  Beverly  had  resolved  to  leave  the 
friend  by  whom  she  had  been  reoeived,  so  soon  as  she 
could  obtain  a  situation  which  suited  her  views.  When 
she  mentioBed  her  determination  to  her  kind  protects 
ress,  it  was  opposed  with  ardor,  but  finding  Constance 
resolute,  Mrs.  Somers  was  compelled  to  yield  an  un- 
willing consent 

**  Mrs.  Mathews  was  one  of  my  early  acquaintances, 
for  friend  I  can  scarcely  call  her,"  continued  Mrs. 
Somers.  "Owing  to  a  distant  connexion,  we  were 
thrown  much  together  in  youth,  and  thus  a  sort  of  in- 
timacy sprung  up  between  us,  though  there  was  little 
congeniality  in  either  our  dis|30sitiQW  or  pursuits.  Ca- 
roline is  not  such  a  woman  as  will  suit  yoii,  my  dear, 
with  your  fine  taste  and  cultivated  manners ;  but  that 
is  a  matter  of  little  importance ;  you  are  to  teach  her 
children,  not  herself.  I  have  the  utmost  confidence  in 
her  good  feelings,  or  I  would  not  intrust  you  to  her. 
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She  is  a  woman  who  has  mana^d  to  appear  well  in  the 
world,  without  the  advantages  of  education,  or  early 
intercourse  with  good  society.  A  spoiled  child,  and  a 
fortune,  she  married  young,  and  returned  to  her  native 
state  as  ignorant  as  when  she  left  it  to  receive  the 
advantage  of  a  year's  polishing  in  one  of  our  eastern 
seminaries.  I  am  told  that  her  husband  improved  her. 
very  much,  and  of  late  years  she  rather  affects  the  bas 
hleu.  He  died  about  a  year  since,  and  left  her  with 
three  children — two  daughters  and  a  son ;  the  last  a 
little  spoiled  to  be  sure,  as  he  is  an  only  one,  and  the 
youngest  child,  but  that  can  easily  be  got  over ;  and 
you,  with  your  winning  ways,  can  soon  gain  his  affec- 
tions, and  manage  him  through  his  feelings." 

"If  he  has  feelings,"  said  Constance.  ''Spoiled 
children  are  usually  too  selfisli  to  have  much  feeling  for 
any  one  but  themselves.  But  you  have  not  told  me 
where  Mrs.  Mathews  resides." 

"Ah  true— I  forgot— she  is  a  native  of  Louisiana,  and 
the  interests  of  her  children  compel  her  to  remain  where 
their  property  is  situated.  She  cannot  bear  to  be  sepa- 
rated from  them,  and  therefore  wishes  for  a  private 
teacher  who  can  devote  herself  to  them." 

"  But  it  is  so  far  awdy  from  all  I  love,"  said  Con- 
stance, sighing  deeply.  "Could  I  not  be  as  well  situ- 
ated nearer  hoaie  V* 

"I  think  not :  and,  besides,  your  health  has  suffered 
lately.  I  have  observed  that  you  have  a  bad  cough, 
and  I  do  not  like  the  lassitude  of  your  step.  Remember, 
my  love,  that  your  mother  died  with  consumption,  and 
you  should  be  careful  of  yourself.  She  was  scaroely 
more  than  your  age  when  she  died." 

"  True,"  said  Constance,  an  expression  of  anguish 
passing  over  her  features,  which  Mrs.  Somers  scarcely 
believed  could  have  been  caused  by  her  allusion  to  her 
mother's  fate;  "  true— and  perhaps  it  had  been  better 
had  her  child  have  gone  with  her.  Say  no  more,  my 
dear  madam,  I  will  go  to  Louisiana,  if  Mrs.  Mathews 
will  accept  my  terms." 

There  was  a  silence  of  some  moments;  and  Mrs. 
Somers  laid  her  hand  impressively  on  that  of  her  young 
companion,  and  spoke — 

"  Constance,  I  would  not  be  impertinent ;  but,  my 
dear  child,  confide  in  the  friend  of  your  mother.  There 
is  something  painful  weighing  on  your  mind :  I  know  it 
is  not  your  situation — that  you  can  struggle  against — 
no,  I  see  with  pain,  it  is  concealed  anguish,  which  robs 
your  cheek  of  its  bloom,  and  darkens  your  spirit  with 
a  deeper  sorrow  than  even  the  losses  you  have  sustained 
should  warrant" 

The  pale  cheek  of  Constance  became  scarlet,  and  she 
sank  back  on  her  seat,  for  some  moments  incapable  of 
speaking.  She  at  length  commanded  herself  sufficiently 
to  say — 

"I  will  not  conceal  from  you,  dear  Mrs.  Somers, 
that  you  are  not  mistaken ;  yet,  believe  me,  had  the 
cause  of  my  sorrow  been  such  as  8]rmpathy  could  alle- 
viate, I  should  long  since  have  confided  it  to  my  best 
and  dearest  friend.  Time  will  enable  me  to  conquer 
the  weakness  in  ftfeich  1  have  indulged.  Say  no  more 
on  the  subject— I  cannot  bear  it  just  now.  Pray  let  us 
talk  of  my  intended  journey." 

Mrs.  Somers  kissed  her  affectionately,  as  she  mur- 
mured, 

"  Be  it  so,  my  Constance  j  yet,  lemember  the  duties 


you  owe  to  those  who  love  you,  and  arouse  yourself 
from  the  indulgence  of  feeling  that  may  unfit  you  for 
all  enfoyment.*' 

In  about  three  months  from  the  time  of  the  above 
conversation.  Miss  Beverly  was  nearly  at  the  end  of 
her  long  journey.  It  was  autumn,  yet  few  of  the  evi- 
dences of  the  dying  year  were  around  her.  An 
unclouded  sun  was  pouring  his  last  rays  on  the  verdant 
foliage  of  the  trees,  whose  giant  arms  overshadowed  the 
road  through  which  the  carriage  wound  its  way,  and 
the  bland  air  which  came  wooingly  to  her  cheek, 
brought  with  it  no  chili  to  the  firame  of  the  young 
stranger. 

It  was  night  when  she  arrived  at  the  plantation  of 
Mrs.  Mathews,  and  she  had  little  opportunity  for 
making  observations  on  the  appearance  of  her  new 
home.  When  the  carriage  drove  up  to  the  door,  nearly 
a  dozen  black  servants  rushed  from  the  house  to  see 
who  the  new  comer  was;  and  as  Constance  alighted 
from  the  vehicle,  she  heard  one  of  them  say  to  his  mis- 
tress, who  was  standing  on  the  gallery, "  dat  it  was  dat 
young  lady  comed,  who  was  to  gib  young  massa  and 
young  missusses  dere  lamin." 

Mrs.  Mathews  advanced  to  meet  her,  with  out- 
stretched arms,  exclaiming,  in  an  affecied  tone — 

"  I  am  delighted  to  welcome  you  to  Allingham  manor. 
Miss  Beverly.  Your  society  will  lighten  the  tedium 
of  many  weary  hours ;  and  I  am  certain,  that  you  will 
prove  a  congenial  friend — such  a  friend  as  my  forlorn 
heart  has  sighed  for  since  it  lost  its  dear  partner.  Such 
a  man !  my  dear  Miss  Beverly.  Ah !  my  too  keen 
sensibility  .^'  and  the  lady  put  her  handkerchief  to 
her  face,  as  if  much  affected. 

During  this  nonsensical  tirade^  Mrs.  Mathews  con- 
ducted her  astonished  companion  through  a  wide  hall 
into  a  large  and  handsomely  furnished  parlor,  where  a 
fire  dispelled  the  damps  of  evening.  Determined  on 
playing  the  sentimental,  Mrs.  Mathews  threw  herself 
on  a  sofa,  and  sighed  deeply,  while  her  sable  handmaid* 
ens  disencumbered  Constance  of  her  shawl  and  bonnet. 
Miss  Beverly  then  turned  to  take  a  look  at  her  hostese. 

She  was  a  small,  thin  woman,  with  sharp  features  and 
a  cadaverous  complexion :  there  was  nothing  striking 
in  her  face  except  its  extreme  insipidity.  She  wore 
black  for  her  husband,  but  her  person  was  loaded  with 
ornaments ;  even  her  large  chalky  forehead  was  made 
to  look  yet  more  chalky  by  having  a  black  band  passed 
across  it,  and  fastened  in  front  by  a  clasp  of  jet.  She 
had  read  of  marble  brows,  and  imagined  her  own  one 
of  that  class.  It  was  easy  to  perceive  that  a  desire  to 
shine  was  her  ruling  passion,  unfortunately  combined 
with  no  ideas  either  natural  or  acquired,  except  such  as 
had  been  gained  from  reading  novels.  Constance 
sighed  at  the  prospect  of  such  a  companion,  but  Mrs. 
Mathews  did  not  long  allow  her  to  indulge  in  reflections. 

"  My  dear  Miss  Beverly,  I  have  sinned  against  friend- 
ship in  not  before  inquiring  of  my  charming  and  ten- 
derly beloved  Louisa— Mrs.  Somers  I  mean.  My  eldest 
daughter  is  called  for  her.  A  charming  child,  I  assure 
you— such  eyes  too !  exactly  like  her  poor,  dear  father. 
(Here  the  handkerchief  was  applied.)  But  about  Louisa, 
she  was  my  eAeeromy,  as  the  French  say ;  we  were  very 
intimate— like  "  two  cherries  on  one  stalk,**  ns  my  fa- 
vorite poet  Gray  says.  A  charming  poet— don't  you 
think  so  ?"  She  stopped  to  take  breath,  and  Constance 
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uwwendy  that  Mrs.  Somen  was  well,  and  had  en* 
tnisted  her  with  a  letter,  which  she  would  delirer  to  her 
as  sooo  as  her  baggage  was  brought  in. 

"  Rod-— fly,  Sylvia,  and  see  if  Miss  Beverly's  things 
Bie  in.  I  tremble  with  eagerness  to  read  the  missive  of 
my  beloved  Louisa." 

The  letter  was  soon  produced,  and  Sylvia  held  the 
fight,  while  her  mistress  perased  the  contents  of  iL 

^  What  a  horrid  cramped  hand  Louisa  writes !  I  de- 
dare  I  can  scarcely  make  out  what  she  aajB." 

**DojQQ  think  so 7"  said  Constance.  "  I  admire  her 
wntiog  very  much.    She  usually  writes  well." 

A  flush  passed  over  the  face  of  Mrs,  Mathews,  and 
Ae  hastily  answered — "  I  am  no  judge  perhaps  of  good 
writiog :  I  usually  judge  a  hand  by  the  ease  with  which 
one  reads  iL" 

Constance  felt  that  she  had  oflended,  and  was  at  a 
kss  what  to  say,  when  two  children  burst  into  the 
room.    The  boy  was  screaming  at  the  top  of  his  voice — 

**  Ma — ma — has  that  'oman  come  to  inake  me  stay  in 
the  faoose,  and  learn  bad  lessons?  I  won't  learn — ^I  will 
piaty  with  Pooto,  and  go  with  big  Jim  to  shoot  squir- 
ids." 

"  Yes,  my  dear  love,  you  may,  but  you  can  say  your 
kmoos  also,  won't  you  my  son  7  I  know  mama's  pet, 
her  own  dear  pet,  will  be  a  good  child  and  mind  Miss 
Beveriy, won't  he?" 

''No,  i  won't,"  screamed  the  child.  "  I  don't  choose 
to  learn,  nor  to  mind  nobody  but  big  Jim,  when  he  tells 
me  to  eome  with  him  and  shoot  squirrels." 

"  Go  away  then,  you  naughty  boy.  Mama  won't 
have  yoo  for  her  boy.  I  will  send  you  out  to  mammy 
Sue,  and  tell  her  to  keep  you  with  the  little  negroes." 

"Bat  I  sftiant  go.  Miss.  Til  knock  mammy  Sue 
down."     So  saying,  the  young  hopeful  rushed  out 


la  the  meantime,  the  little  girl  had  drawn  close  to 
Coasianee^  and  was  gazing  on  her  with  a  mixture  of 
adaiiation  and  fear. 

"Come  here,  my  dear,"  said  she  to  the  child,  "I 
wish  to  beeome  acquainted  with  you." 

She  approached  timidly,  and  raised  her  laige  soft 
eyes  to  her  face.  She  was  about  eight  years  of  age, 
with  a  &iry-like  figure,  and  a  face  which  promised  to 
be  beantifuL  Pleased  with  the  softness  of  Miss  Bev- 
erly^ manner,  she  was  soon  won  to  stand  beside  her, 
and  answer  the  questions  she  put  to  her.  Mrs.  Ma- 
thews left  the  room  to  call  her  eldest  daughter,  and  the 
fictie  girl  came  ckMcr  to  her  new  acquaintance,  and 
whispered^— 

*>Mama  has  gone  for  Louisa— pray  do  not  love  her 
so  modi  more  than  you  do  roe.  I  should  like  you  to 
love  me." 

"Why  shooM  you  think  so,  my  dear?  If  you  are 
|Ood,l  shall  love  yon  both  alike." 

"  Ah,  Qo-*you  cannoL  I  try  to  be  good,  but  mama 
loics  Loo  the  beet.  She  never  calls  her  a  little  pest,  or 
lefesestokissher." 

Coostance  imprinted  a  kiss  on  the  fair  brow,  whose 
brightness  was  shadowed,  even  at  her  age,  by  the  cul- 
pable preference  of  a  parent  for  one  child  before  another. 

At  that  moment,  Mrs.  Mathews  returned,  leading  by 
the  hand  a  girl  of  ten-— the  very  counterpart  of  herselC 
*  I  briag  you  a  new  claimant  on  your  afiections.  Miss 
Beverly.    My  dear  Louisa,  hold  up  your  head,  and 


speak  to  your  governess.  She  is  very  bashful,  and  you 
must  excuse  her.  You  will  find  her  quite  a  dififerent 
child  from  Mary— much  more  tractable.  Mary,  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  is  not  all  I  could  wish — you  will  find  her 
difficult  to  manage — I  can  do  nothing  with  her." 

"  Oh,  mother !"  said  Mary,  bursting  in  tears. 

•*  There  it  is  I  you  great  baby,  you  cry  if  any  one 
looks  at  you.  Gh>  to  bed--get  out  of  my  sight — ^you 
cannot  behave  yourself." 

Thus  was  a  child  of  great  promise,  and  extreme  sen- 
sibility, treated  by  her  only  parent,  while  the  two  who 
needed  correction  were  suffered  to  act  as  they  pleased, 
and  completely  tyrannized  over  their  weak  mother. 

'*  1  flatter  myself^  that  you  will  find  Louisa  all  you  could 
desire  a  pupil  to  be,"  continued  Mrs.  Mathews.  "  Her 
mind  is  admirable,  I  assure  you :  I  am  qualified  to  pro- 
nounce a  judgment  on  it,  for  I  have  tauglit  her  for  some 
time  myself.  Come  here,  my  dear  love,  and  let  Miss 
Beverly  hear  how  well  you  understand  geography." 

Miss  Louisa  sullenly  approached  her  mother. 

"Tell  me,  my  dear  love,  what  is  the  shape  of  the 
earth?" 

"Plat." 

"  Plat  I  my  love,  you  foiget— try  again." 

"  I  say  it  is  flat ;  for,  if  it  wasn't,  we'd  all  fall  off  it." 

"Fie,  fie,  Louisa!  you  should  remember  better. 
Now  tell  me  where  the  Mississippi  (that  great  river  we 
sailed  down  in  the  steamboat)  empties  ? 

"  In  the  Pacific  Ocean." 

"  Very  well  said  ;  now  come,  and  give  mama  a  kiss. 
Now,  tell  Miss  Beverly,  what  range  of  mouotains  that 
is  which  crosses  Africa." 

"The  Andes,"  said  the  diild,  "the  bftiest  mountains 
in  the  world." 

"There  is  a  charming  child.  You  will  really  be 
quite  a  prodigy.  €lo  now,  with  Sylvia,  and  get  an 
orange  for  your  cleverness." 

Away  ran  Miss  Louisa,  and  Constance  sat  in  mute 
astonishment,  at  the  extent  of  the  mother's  ignorance, 
while  Mrs.  Mathews  went  on  r 

"Louisa  is  so  much  like  her  father,  that  really  my 
heart  glows  with  unremitting  affection  for  her.  Like 
the  tendrils  of  the  vine  clasping  the  oak,  she  has  wound 
herself  around  my  heart  until  it  would  be  death  to  part 
us.  Oh,  Miss  Beverly,  no  afifection  yieMs  so  much  de- 
light as  parental  affection !  To  see  the  sweet  blos- 
soms opening  around  us,  gives  brightness  to  thedaricest 
hours." 

Constance  assented  with  a  smile,  hoping  that  some- 
thing like  natural  feeling  was  concealed  beneath  all  this 
afifectation  and  folly.  Alas,  for  poor  Constance !  con- 
demned to  associate  with  a  being  so  much  beneath  her 
in  the  scale  of  intellect,  she  looked  forward  to  a  life  of 
wearying  duties  uncheered  by  companionship  of  mind 
or  feeling.  She  wept  bitterly  on  retiring  to  rest;  but 
die  gradually  became  mora  calm  as  she  prayed  for  sup- 
port from  "Him  who  heareth  the  orphan's  cry,"  and 
resigned  herself  to  his  care. 

The  following  morning  was  calm  and  bright — the 
sun  was  just  gilding  the  tree  top^s  she  stepped  out 
on  the  gallery  and  looked  around  her.  It  was  yet 
early  in  autumn,  and  the  trees  wore  not  their  "  sere  and 
yellow"  livery.  Allingham  manor  was  one  of  the  finest 
plantations  in  the  state,  and  the  late  proprietor  had 
spared  no  expense  to  render  it  a  pleasant  residence  for 
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Ilia  family.  The  house  was  spacious  and  airy :  in  front 
of  it  was  a  large  reserroir  of  water,  surrounded  by  the 
most  beautiful  shrubbery.  China  trees,  with  their 
bright  freen  leaves  and  yellow  berries,  were  scattered 
in  groupes  over  the  large  yard,  beyond  which,  were  the 
extensive  fields,  spreading  on  three  sides,  as  far  as  the 
eye  could  reach,  white  with  the  cotton  balls,  which 
about  a  hundred  negroes  were  engaged  in  gathering, 
while  their  merry  songs  greeted  the  ear. 

While  leaning  against  one  of  the  pillars  which  sup- 
ported the  roof  of  the  gallery,  and  thinking  of  her 
absent  friends,  Constance  felt  her  dress  pulled,  and 
looking  down,  she  saw  Mary  with  a  bouquet  of  beauti> 
All  flowers — many  of  them  entirely  new  to  her. 

<*  Thank  you,  my  dear.  This  is  a  charming  bunch  of 
flowers — I  must  pay  you  for  them  with  a  kiss.  As  she 
spoke,  she  seated  herself  beside  the  child  on  the  upper 
step  of  the  gallery.  Mary  threw  her  arms  around  her, 
and,  exclaiming,  "  Ah,  if  you  will  only  love  met"  burst 
into  a  hysterical  passion  of  tears. 

*'  Poor  little  dear,"  said  Constance,  folding  her  in  her 
Arms,  "you  must  have  been  strangely  neglected  by 
those  whose  duty  it  was  to  love  and  cherish  you.  I 
will  love  you,  indeed,  my  sweet  Mary,  if  you  will  be  a 
good  child." 

"  Indeed— indeed,  I  will  try.  Father  loved  me,  and 
why  should  not  you?" 

At  that  moment,  Mrs.  Mathews  issued  from  the 
house.  After  the  usual  salutations  of  the  morning,  she 
commenced — 

**  So  you  have  been  looking  around  you  this  morning. 
I  hope  you  are  pleased.  I  flatter  myself  that  Ailing- 
ham  manor  has  one  of  the  moot  demanding  prospects  in 
the  country,  and  I  consider  myself  a  good  judge,  as  I 
have  travelled  entirely  over  the  state  of  Rhode  Island, 
and  through  New  York  and  Ohio,  besides  coming  down 
the  Mississippi :  I  call  that  being  pretty  much  of  a  tra- 
veller. My  poor  dear  husband  was  always  wishing  to 
travel :  he  desired  to  go  to  Europe.  Every  body  talks 
of  Europe,  and  wants  to  go  there ;  but  for  my  part, 
when  I  go  a  travelling,  I  am  determined  to  be  singular ; 
I  shall  not  put  my  foot  in  Europe,  I  shall  only  go  to 
Italy.  That  is  the  land  of  '*  beauty  and  of  bloom,"  as 
that  divine  writer,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  says.  Have  you 
ever  read  his  "  Pleasures  of  Hope  ?" 
*  "  No,  madam,"  said  Constance,  I  did  not  know  that 
such  a  work  had  been  written  by  him." 

<( Bless  me.  Miss  Beverly,  you  don't  say  so.  Mrs. 
Somers  told  me  that  you  knew  everything,  and  I  cer- 
tainly expected  you  to  be  acquainted  with  the  litera- 
ture of  the  day.  I  wish  you  to  form  the  literary  taste 
of  my  daughters.  Loo  is  passionately  fond  of  poetry, 
and  already  repeats  some  sweet  poems  by  heart." 

"  I  am  pleased  to  hear  that  she  has  a  taste  for  read- 
ing, as  I  shall  have  less  difliculty  in  teaching  her. 
Your  youngest  daughter  appears  to  be  a  very  interest- 
ing child." 

*<  That  is  what  Colonel  Maiiland  says ;  but  for  my 
part  I  cannot  see  what  anybody  can  fancy  such  a  dull 
little  animal  for.  She  is  always  moping  about,  and 
never  has  anything  amusing  to  say,  like  her  sister. 
Now  Loo  is  as  lively  as  a  cricket  Mr.  Mathews  was 
very  fond  of  Mary,  and  called  her  his  little  genius ; 
but  what  she  has  a  genius  for,  I  never  could  discover. 
I  could  never  teach  her  anything ;  she  would  not  even 


learn  that  charming  ode  to  the  Robin  Redbreast,  which 
her  sister  repeated  for  Col.  Maitland  the  last  time  he 
was  here." 

" But  mother,"  said  Mary,  timidly,  "you  know  Col. 
Maitiand  laughed  at  Louisa's  mistakes,  and  toU  me  not 
to  learn  to  make  myself  ridiculous." 

'^  No,  Miss,  I  did  not  know  iu  Ridiculous,  indeed ! 
I  would  thank  Col.  Maitland  not  to  be  making  you 
more  unmanageable  than  you  already  are,  by  such 
speeches.  I  shall  tell  him  of  it.  Ridiculous,  indeed ! 
Come,  Miss  Beverly— 1  heor  the  bell  for  breakfast;  let 
us  go  in." 

During  the  time  they  were  at  the  table,  Mr&  Ma- 
thews continued  to  pour  forth  the  same  volume  of 
words,  and  Constance  wondered  when  she  found  time 
to  eat.  The  silly  conversation  of  the  mother  was  varied 
by  oocasional  reproofs  to  her  daughters  for  any  little 
improprieties ;  but  the  son  Bud  (as  she  very  affection* 
ately  called  him,)  was  allowed  to  act  as  he  pleased. 
He  reached  oyer  the  table  and  helped  himself— called 
to  the  attendants  every  moment  to  bring  him  what  be 
could  not  get  hokl  of,  and  ended  by  throwing  a  fork  at 
one  who  did  not  move  fast  enough  to  please  him. 

"What  independence !  what  charming  spirit  he  has!" 
said  the  mother,  addressing  Miss  Beverly.  "  I  would 
not  check  him  for  the  world ;  it  would  destroy  the  germ 
of  that  dignity  and  independence  which  the  manly  cha- 
racter should  always  possess.  My  son,  I  flatter  my- 
self, will  be  a  noble  fellow." 

"  How  am  I  ever  to  noanage  this  creature  V*  thought 
tlie  dismayed  Constance.  "  He  seems  to  me  beyond 
the  pale  of  civilization." 

When  she  was  ready  to  go  into  Che  school-room,  she 
inquired  oi  Mrs.  Mathews  if  her  son  must  be  taken 
in  school  with  the  two  girls  7 

"  Oh,  by  all  means.  I  will  send  him  in,  but  you  most 
be  kind  and  affectionate  to  the  dear  child.  He  has  ne- 
ver been  used  to  severe  measures.  I  will  accompany 
you  to  the  library,  which  I  have  converted  into  a  school* 
room.  Here  is  food  for  the  mind,"  continued  she,  as 
they  entered  a  large  room,  the  walls  of  which  were 
lined  with  book  cases  and  maps.  She  threw  open  the 
doors  of  a  case  filled  with  novels  and  poetry.  "  Here 
you  will  find  everything  in  the  literary  line.  Here  are 
The  Forty  Thieves,  written  by  the  inimitable  Scott.  I 
wonder  if  he  was  a  native  of  Turkey— he  knew  no 
much  about  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Turks. 
Ah  no,  I  forgot ;  as  you  are  not  or  fate  to  the  literary 
characters  of  the  day,  as  the  French  say,  I  will  tell 
you  his  history.  He  was  not  a  Turk,  but  an  English- 
man, who  kept  guard  over  Napoleon,  and  wrote  his  life 
from  his  own  confessions.  Because  his  name  is  Scott, 
he  took  a  fancy  to  Scotland,  and  wrote  some  pretty 
things  about  the  people.  The  Cotter's  Saturday  Night 
and  Tam  O'Shanter  are  his  most  creditable  prodao- 
tions,  though  for  my  part  I  think  he  is  very  much  ovei^ 
rated.  What  can  be  more  vulgar  than  to  write  about 
a  dirty  cottager  coming  home  from  his  daily  labor? 
There  is  no  fancy — no  elegance  in  such  stuff.  Talking 
about  poetry,  reminds  me  of  a  piece  given  to  me  last 
week  by  a  friend.  I  think  it  a  sweet,  pretty  effusion-— 
it  was  written  on  my  performance  on  the  piano.  I  will 
show  it  to  you." 

She  took  a  rose-oolored  note  from  a  small  basket  on 
the  centre  table,  and  opening  it,  commenced — 
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"  Ah  Jlctle  did  7011  know  Um  fMllogB  of  me, 
As  I  Mood  hj  the  eide  of  your  piaDO-forte." 

What  VM  to  follow  this  precious  morceau,  can  never 
he  Juwwii;  for  at  that  moment  a  terrible  noise  was 
heanl  earning  toward  them,  and  Mrs.  Mathews  escaped 
from  the  room,  exhorting  Constance  to  be  *'  gentle  to 
the  dear  liiUe  creature."  An  athletic  black  entered, 
bearing  Blaster  Hopeful  on  his  bade,  kicking  and 
screaming  with  all  his  might  The  negro's  face  bore 
evident  marks  of  a  conflict  with  his  turbulent  burthen. 

**!  leU  70a,  big  Jim,  pot  rae  down,  and  let  me  go,  or 
I  will  pot  my  too  commandments  in  your  face,"  making 
aa  eflbrc,  as  he  spoke,  to  claw  the  cheeks  of  the  negro. 

"No,  no,  young  massa — me  no  let  you  go.  You 
eoB  say  yoa  lesson  fust.  Missus  say  you  mus  stay  in 
4e  school  room.** 

80  saying,  be  deposited  the  boy  on  a  cricket,  by  the 
side  of  Constance.  The  servant  went  out,  and  the 
cbiU  made  an  efibrt  to  rush  sAer  him,  but  was  pre- 
veiMsd  by  the  key  being  turned  on  the  outside.  Con- 
nnee  sirfTered  him  to  lie  on  the  floor  and  kick  against 
the  door,  ooUl  he  became  exhausted,  and  fell  asleep. 
She  then  selected  a  large  book,  filled  with  colored  en- 
pavings,  hoping  by  degrees  to  interest  him  in  acquiring 
the  ckroents  of  education. 

it  is  not  my  purpose  to  give  an  account  of  the  many 
weary  days  she  spent  in  bringing  her  pupils  into  any- 
tUiig  like  sobjeetion.  Henry  showed  both  good  feeling 
aad  quickness  when  they  were  &irly  brought  into 
phy.  Louisa,  in  character,  as  well  as  person,  resem- 
bled her  mother.  Superficial,  vain,  and  fond  of  display, 
she  tbooght  more  of  adorning  her  little  person,  than  of 
attending  to  the  instructions  of  her  governess.  Mary 
had  many  faults,  but  they  were  those  of  an  ingenuous 
and  high-spirited  chik),  who  had  been  treated  with 
injsatioe  by  ber  parenL  Highly  gifled  she  certainly 
was;  she  possessed  all  that  precocious  talent  which  is 
■  said  by  the  saperstitious  to  be  given  only  to  the  early 
doomed ;  and  when  one  looked  into  her  deep  dark  eyes, 
Ihey  eooU  not  but  yield  to  the  belief,  that  their  sad 
cx|iression  betokened  the  early  fate  of  their  interesting 
pnssfimr.  She  attached  herself  entirely  to  Constance, 
and  in  all  her  rambles,  Mary  was  her  constant  com- 
panton. 

^  What  can  be  the  reason  Col.  Maitland  does  not 
call  ?"  said  Mn.  Mathews  some  weeks  after  the  arrival 
of  oar  faerofBe.  '*  I  never  knew  him  to  stay  away  so 
Isog  befiwe.  Ton  will  find  him  a  man  of  fine  informa- 
tiso,  Miss  Beverly'--qttite  a  savan,  as  the  French  say." 

*'Who  b  this  Col.  Maitland?"  thought  Constance, 
§Br  hb  name  was  so  continually  rung  in  her  ears  that 
ii  was  impossible  not  to  think  of  him.  That  he  was  a 
■an  of  sense  and  judgment  she  was  certain,  from  the 
rssMriu  she  had  heard  quoted,  as  coming  from  him. 
Sons  soperannualed  bachelor,  thought  she,  '*  who  wears 
t  wig  and  takes  snuff."  We  always  form  our  beau 
ideal  of  a  person  who  has  been  much  spoken  of  to  us— 
this  was  Miss  Beverly's  of  Col.  Maitland. 

He  at  last  called.  She  was  sitting  alone  in  the  par- 
far  when  a  servant  threw  open  the  door  and  announced 
CoL  Maitland.  Constanee  kwked  up:  a  man  who 
coold  not  have  numbered  more  than  twenty-six  sum- 
neis  was  before  her,  strikingly  handsome,  yet  strangely 
awkward ;  for  be  stood  a*  if  transfixed  to  the  spoL 
Constanee  sank  on  the  seat,  from  which  she  had 


arisen  on  his  entrance — one  moment  pale  as  death,  and 
ihe  next,  cheek,  neck,  and  brow  in  a  crimson  glow. 
Maitland  was  the  first  to  recover ;  he  advanced,  and 
bowing,  said  with  assumed  coldness — 

"Will  not  Miss  Bererly  recognize  an  old  friend 
under  a  new  name  7" 

**  I  did  not  know— I  was  not  aware  that— that 

'*  That  I  had  changed  my  name,  you  would  say.  I 
believe  it  is  not  often  customary  with  my  sex.  You 
are  aware  that  I  went  to  Scotland  to  visit  my  maternal 
grandfather :  by  a  clause  in  his  will  I  took  his  name, 
when  I  inherited  his  estate." 

There  was  a  pause  which  was  broken  by  Constance. 
Putting  considerable  constraint  on  her  feelings,  she  en- 
deavored to  speak  calmly.  *M  was  not  informed  of 
your  residence  in  this  neighborhood,  or  I  should  not 
have  accepted  the  situation  iir  this  family  which  has 
brought  me  here." 

"  Situation !  Good  Heavens  I  Con— Miss  Beverly ! 
You  are  not  the  governess  who  is  engaged  by  Mrs. 
Mathews?" 

"The  same." 

"  What  I  you !  Constance  Beverly— the  courted— the 
admired — the  accomplished  coquette,  a  governess !  How 
came  this  to  pass  7" 

"  By  a  common  reverse.  My  father  died  insolvent. 
1  would  not  be  dependant  on  others,  while  I  possessed 
the  means  of  procuring  my  own  subsistence;  and  Miss 
Beverly  in  her  hour  of  triumph  never  felt  prouder  than 
now,  for  she  feels  that  she  is  independent." 

"  Noble— admirable  Constance !  Yet,  I  see  that  the 
pride  of  your  nature  is  not  subdued.  To  that  pride  I 
owe—" 

"  Say  no  more,"  said  Miss  Beverly,  rising  with  dig- 
nity. "  I  was  not  aware  until  we  met,  that  you  had 
returned  from  Scotland.  Let  the  past  be  buried  in 
oblivion  by  both.  We  must  meet  as  strangers ;  I  could 
not  bear  that  our  former  acquaintance,  and  all  con- 
nected with  it,  should  be  known  to  Mrs.  Mathews." 

"  Oh,  Constance !"  said  Maitland,  with  an  impas- 
sioned air,  "  why  bury  the  past  in  oblivion  7  To  me  it 
has  been  the  talisman  to  preserve  my  heart  from  all 

other  impressions.    You  once  said  that yet  why 

recal  it  to  your  mind,  cold,  proud  beauty — ^trifling 
with  the  hearts  you  have  won  with  as  little  remorse 

"Col.  Maitland  you  forget  yourself— I  must  leave 
you.  Remember  that  we  meet  as  strangers."  And  she 
glided  from  the  room  and  hurried  up  stairs.  Poor  Con- 
stance I  what  a  tide  of  deep  emotion  was  struggling  in 
her  heart  1 

Three  yean  before,  she  had  parted  with  Geoige 
Ogilvie  almost  a  plighted  bride.  He  had  been  sum- 
moned to  Scotland  to  see  his  grandfather,  whose  heir  he 
was,  previous  to  the  old  man's  death.  The  father  of 
Ogilvie  and  Mr.  Beverly  were  friends,  and  at  an  early 
ago  Qeorge  was  placed  in  the  counting-house  of  the 
latter  to  learn  the  routine  of  business.  His  father  died, 
and  from  that  time  young  Ogilvie  became  an  inmate  in 
the  family  of  Mr.  Beverly.  Constance  was  then  a  fair 
girl,  just  bunting  into  womanhood.  She  was  not 
strictly  beautiful,  but  few  looked  on  that  charming  face 
who  did  not  look  again  with  renewed  delight. 

*'  Where  were  each  dark  eyes  as  hers  ? 
80  tender,  yet  withal  eo  bright. 
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Afl  the  dark  orlw  had  In  their  tmlle 

Mingled  the  light  of  day  and  night 
And  where  iraa  that  wild  grace  which  ahed 
A  lovelineaa  o'er  aTory  tread, 
A  beauty  ahining  through  the  whole, 
Something  which  apoke  of  heart  and  souL** 

The  radiant  expression  end  brilliant  eyes  ai  Mias 
BeTerly,  made  her  the  belle  of  the  season.  Followed, 
flattered,  almost  worshipped,  Constance  laughed,  flirted 
and  danced  with  every  caTalier,  though  it  was  only  in 
her  home  that  she  really  suffered  her  feelings  to  come  in 
play.  Ogilvie  was  proud,  sensitiTe  and  retiring ;  and 
it  was  not  until  the  eve  of  his  departure,  that  he  un< 
folded  his  feelings  to  the  being  in  whose  presence  he  had 
only  lived  fot  months  pasL  Constance-^the  proud-*- 
the  admired  Constance,  listened  with  a  cheek  suffused 
with  blushes,  and  a  trembling  of  the  heart  which  suffi* 
ciently  informed  her  of  the  state  of  her  feelings.  Her 
father  would  not  fiermit  a  positive  engagement  to  be 
formed.  He  suffered  the  lovers  to  correspond,  and  on 
the  return  of  Ogilvie,  if  both  continued  true  to  their 
TOWS,  he  was  willing  that  they  should  be  united. 

They  parted,  and  Constance  was  to  all  outward 
seeming  still  the  same ;  *'  yet  a  change  had  come  o*er  the 
spirit  of  her  dream."  Her  heart  was  no  longer  in  the 
revel,  though  her  eye  shone  brightest,  and  her  step  was 
lightest,  where  all  was  gay  and  fair  lo  view :  even  when 
music  filled  the  gay  saloon,  and  the  voice  of  flattery 
was  pouring  its  honeyed  word*  in  her  ear,  her  spirit 
was  on  the  deep  waters  witli  her  betrothed — ^her 
fancy  picturing  him  to  her  as  dreaming  of  his  absent 
love. 

Letters  came  from  Maitland,  breathitig  the  most  pas- 
sionate devotion,  and  Constance  read  them  again  and 
again,  and  thought,  that  until  absence  had  proved  the 
depth  of  her  affection,  she  had  not  known  what  love 
was.  The  absence  of  her  lover  was  prolonged  from 
month  to  month,  until  a  year  had  elapsed.  He  then 
wrote  that  his  grandfather  would  not  consent  to  part 
from  him,  and  the  old  gentleman  might  linger  for  years 
in  the  state  in  which  he  then  was.  He  told  Constance 
that  it  wrung  his  heart  to  give  up  the  only  hope  that 
made  life  desirable ;  yet,  he  could  not  be  so  ungenerous 
as  to  ask  her  to  spend  her  youth  in  waiting  for  the  re- 
tnm  of  a  lover,  who  might  be  detained  from  her  for 
years  by  the  imperative  claims  of  duly. 

Constance  was  wounded  where  she  was  most  valnera- 
ble.  She  had  never  dreamed  of  any  contingency  that 
eould  influence  her  to  break  the  engagement  which  had 
been  formed  from  the  purest  motives  of  affection.  She 
compared  the  feelings  of  Maitland  with  her  own,  and  in 
her  heart  she  felt  that  *' man's  love  is  of  roan's  life  a 
thing  apart,"  and  not  worn  as  hers  had  been,  in  the  in- 
most sanctuary  of  the  spirit,  until  it  had  become  to  her 
as  a  part  of  her  existence.  He  was  willing  to  give  her 
up,  without  leaving  her  the  liberty  of  choosing  between 
the  evil  of  waiting  years  for  his  return,  or  seeking  in 
newer  ties  forgetfulness  of  the  dreams  which  had  woven 
their  spells  around  her  soul.  Had  she  loved  him  leas, 
her  pride  had  not  folt  the  blow  so  keenly,  but  the 
wound  was  dealt  by  the  hand  which  should  have  been 
raised  to  shield  her. 

She  wrote  to  him  a  cold,  formal  letter.  It  seemed 
to  her  as  if  an  ioe-blast  had  passed  over  her  soul,  chil- 
ling and  desolating  it  forever;  and  the  language  she 


addressed  to  Maitland,  was  well  calculated  to  leave  the 
impression  on  his  mind  that  she  considered  herself  freed 
from  a  galling  chain,  in  breaking  the  engagement  she 
had  formed  with  him.  Several  letters  subsequently 
came,  addressed  to  her  by  Maitland,  bat  she  did  not 
open  them.  She  had  determined  to  obliterate  the  past 
from  her  memory  as  far  as  possible,  and  every  raemenio 
she  possessed  of  her  absent  lover,  was  either  destroyed 
or  returned  to  him  with  all  the  letters  he  had  ever  ad- 
dressed to  her. 

In  their  envelope,  she  merely  wrote—"  Let  the  past 
be  forgotten.  You  are  free.  It  is  useless  to  address  mo 
again,  as  I  have  determined  to  retam  all  letters  un- 
opened." 

A  few  months  afterwards  Mr.  Beverly  died,  and  his 
daughter  found  herself  reduced  from  the  station  of  an 
envied  heiress,  to  the  necessity  of  using  her  talents  for 
her  own  supporL 

In  the  meantime,  the  elder  Maitland  had  also  died, 
bequeathing  his  estate  to  his  grandson,  on  the  condition 
of  his  assuming  his  name.  A  few  days  after  his  death, 
the  young  heir  received  Miss  Beverly's  answer  to  the 
letter,  which  he  now  bitterly  regretted  having  written. 
He  accused  her  of  being  fickle,  cold  hearted,  and  tried 
to  think  he  was  well  pleased  that  such  a  woman  would 
never  be  his  wifo,  but  it  would  not  do.  He  remem- 
bered the  pride  of  Constance,  and  attributed  her  cc^d* 
ness  to  the  right  source.  His  answer  was  all  that  the 
most  exacting  affection  could  have  required,  but  it  was 
never  read  by  her.  It  was  not  until  tiery  trifling  gift 
that  he  had  ever  bestowed  on  her  was  returned,  that  be 
felt  the  uselessness  of  endeavoring  to  rekindle  the  flame 
of  love  from  the  ashes  of  a  former  passion. 

He  returned  to  his  native  country,  rich  in  the  gifts  of 
fortune,  yet  without  a  tie  to  bind  him  to  the  life  which 
her  smile  had  once  brightened.  He  could  not  bear  to 
visit  the  city  in  which  Constance  resided,  and  after 
landing  in  New  York,  he  proceeded  on  a  tour  throu^ 
the  western  and  southern  states.  He  had  been  well 
acquainted  with  Mr.  Mathews  some  years  before  his 
departure  from  America,  and  was  induced  by  him  to 
purchase  a  plantation  adjoining  his  own.  There  he 
had  been  residing  a  year  when  be  was  introduced  to  the 
reader. 

Had  Maitland  met  Constance  in  her  former  sphere, 
sought  for  and  caressed  by  all,  he  would  have  shunned 
the  renewal  of  all  intercourse,  believing  that  she  would 
have  been  best  pleased  by  his  apparent  neglect ;  but  ho 
had  seen  her  now  pale  and  dejected— far  from  all  who 
had  loved  and  cherished  her  in  her  days  of  prosperity. 
He  observed  that  her  figure  had  lost  much  of  the  elastic 
buoyancy  which  once  distinguished  it,  and  there  was 
an  expression  of  subdued  sorrow  in  the  countenance 
that  spoke  to  his  heart.  Was  it  for  him  she  sorrowed, 
or  only  for  the  station  she  had  lost  7  He  recalled  Con- 
stance Beveriy  to  his  mind  all  radiant  in  beauty,  health 
and  happiness,  as  he  had  last  seen  her ;  and  as  he  stood 
there  alone  where  she  had  left  him,  he  unconseioiisly 
murmured— 

"  Since  we  were  doomed  to  part. 

They  eay  that  changed  thou  art. 
Oh,  eon  they  apealc  of  cAonge  for  one  like  thee  ? 

la  that  brow  pale  and  worn 

Where  onee  there  aat  such  acorn  ? 
Ii  that  stepfettsrtd,  ones  so  glad  and  free  ?" 
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'^Oh,  CoMtanee— CoiMtanoe  I  never  half  eo  dear  as 
Mv:  you  muei — you  will  be  won  to  liateo  to  me 

Mm  Mathews  entered. 

Moathe  paaeed  by,  and  Constance  and  himself  indeed 
BMt  as  strangers*  AU  Maitland's  efforts  were  ineffec- 
tnal  lo  overatep  the  line  which  she  had  drawn  between 
theia.  His  advances  were  met  with  each  coldness,  that 
ai  times,  he  was  almost  tempted  to  donbt  that  she  had 
ever  Wved  hinu  Tet  he  saw  that  when  he  entered,  her 
pale  cheek  flushed,  and  he  had  detected  a  tremor  in  that 
smalJ,  fiur  hand  when  he  approached,  and  praised  the 
diaving  OD  which  she  was  oeoopied.  All  these  signs 
convinced  him  that  the  past  was  not  a  forgotten  dream. 

One  evening  Mrs.  Mathews  ltd  the  room  a  short 
lime— the  children  also  were  absent.  It  was  the  only 
tiaie  they  had  been  alone  since  the  morning  of  their 
first  interview. 

"CoDsUnce,"  anid  Maitland,  "is  this  fair?— is  it 
feoeroaSfe  thus  to  trample  on  my  feelings  7  Do  not  iook 
iaonedolous  or  surprised— you  know  I  love  you  still." 

**  The  love  that  wanes  in  absence  is  not  such  as  I  can 
pnze,"  she  replied,  in  a  low  unfaltering  voice.  "  Had 
we  never  met  again,  I  had  not  been  thought  of  but  as 
one  wiih  whom  it  was  pleasant  to  arouse  an  idle  hour." 

**  By  Heaven,  this  is  too  much !  After  all  I  have  suf- 
fered, to  be  thus  addressed  I  Oh,  Constance,  was  it 
nothing  lo  see  my  aged  relative— the  only  one  I  knew 
ia  the  world,  raising  his  palsied  hands  to  me,  and  beg- 
giog  me  to  have  pity  on  his  age— his  grey  hairs,  and 
suy  with  him  so  long  as  life  was  given  him  }  I  strug- 
gled as  long  as  I  could  against  his  entreatiea  I  con- 
salted  his  physidans — they  said  he  might  linger  for 
ycsr>— could  I  do  less  than  free  you  from  the  ties  that 
boood  you  t  I  fondly  hoped  that  your  answer  woald 
convey  to  me  the  assorance  of  unchanged  love,  and  tell 
BM  that  time  and  absence  could  not  dim  your  affection. 
Ob,  Constance,  how  diflbrent  were  your  words  I" 

"  Yes— they  told  you  that  you  were  also  free.  Think 
yoo  that  I  could  have  held  you  by  the  ties  of  honor, 
when  I  saw  that  those  of  affection  were  already  broken  ? 
No,  nr— cease  your  endeavors  to  recal  feelings  which 
for  my  own  happiness  should  be  forgotten.  Had  you 
loved  me  asl  would  be  loved,  that  letter  had  never  been 
wriuea— yoor  own  heart  would  have  taught  you  to 
trust  io  Ihe  fidelity  of  mine." 

At  that  moment.  Mm  Mathewa  returned,  and  Con- 
stance immediately  retired. 

"  Well,  Miss  Beverly,"  said  Mrs.  Mathews,  some 
weeks  aAerwards,  "  what  do  you  think  of  CoL  Maitr 
bad  2  Tou  have  known  him  now  quite  long  enough  to 
film  a  jodgment  of  his  character.** 

**  I  think  he  is  a  gentleman,  and  a  man  of  great  intel- 
IqgSBee,**  said  Constance  quietly. 

**  Ah,  everybody  can  see  that ;  but  don't  you  think 
him  very  handsome?  For  my  part  I  think  he  is  the 
handsomest  man  I  ever  knew,  except  my  poor  dear 
hosbaad.  Don't  you  think  Mr.  Mathews  was  finer 
looking?" 

As  Ae  spoke,  she  raised  her  eyes  to  a  portmit  of  her 
hmfaand  which  hung  in  the  room.  Constance  could 
sesreely  refrain  from  laughing,  as  she  looked  at  the  fat 
joQj  Falstaff  of  a  man  which  the  picture  represented, 
and  mentally  eontraated  bim  with  the  elegant  intellec- 


tual Maitland.    Without  waiting  fisr  her  answer,  Mrs. 
Mathews  went  on. 

"  The  Colonel  is  a  fine  man,  and  takes  such  an  in- 
terest in  all  that  concerns  me  and  my  children.  He  is 
their  guardian,  yoo  know ;  but  that  can  scarcely  account 
for  the  deep  interest  he  takes  in  the  children.  He  was 
praising  their  improvement  yesterday,  and  he  said  you 
controlled  them  admirably ;  but  you  cannot  think  how 
astonished  he  was  when  I  told  him  you  did  not  know 
who  wrote  the  Pleasures  of  Hope.  He  said  that  was 
very  extraordinary  for  a  young  lady  of  your  acquire- 
ments." 

For  an  instant  tlie  brow  of  Constance  was  scarlet, 
and  a  dimness  came  over  her  vision  as  she  listened  to 
the  insinuations  which  Mrs.  Mathews  desired  to  throw 
out,  regarding  the  admiration  of  Col.  MaiUand  for  her- 
self; but  she  recovered  immediately,  and  only  smiled 
at  the  close  of  the  speech.  She  had  long  seen  that 
little  penoasion  would  be  necessary  to  induce  Mrs. 
Mathewa  to  throw  aside  the  widow's  weeds  and  become 
the  bride  of  Maitland,  but  that  such  perauasion  would 
ever  be  offered  she  had  every  reason  to  doubu  It  was 
not  without  pain  that  Constance  heard  Mrs.  Mathews 
go  on  with  her  revealings;  for  in  the  months  of  almost 
daily  intercourse,  since  her  arrival  in  the  country,  she 
had  in  vain  endeavored  to  keep  her  feelings  under  her 
own  control.  In  spite  of  henelf,  her  heart  bounded, 
when  she  heard  that  step  for  which  she  had  been  un- 
consciously listening,  and  her  eye  would  light  up  with 
a  welcome  she  would  fain  have  concealed.  She  feared 
that  Mrs.  Mathews  had  penetrated  the  veil  she  sought 
to  throw  over  her  feelings ;  and  the  present  confidence 
was  intended  to  crush  in  the  bud  every  hope  she  might 
have  cherished. 

"  Col.  Maitland  has  not  made  any  preposUioiu  to  me 
yet,  but  I  think  his  daily  visits  warrant  the  expectation 
of  his  soon  doing  so,  and  my  duty  to  my  sweet  chil- 
dren would  not  allow  me  to  refuse  so  unexceptionable 
an  offer.  My  dear  Mr.  Matliews  would,  I  know,  be 
pleased  to  see  our  union,  could  he  look  down  from  his 
blest  abode  and  see  what  my  motives  are  for  marrying 
a  second  time." 

Constance  had  no  reply  to  make,  and  so  soon  as  she 
could  escape,  she  went  to  her  own  room  to  commune 
with  her  own  thoughts,  but  not  "  to  be  still ;"  for  what 
peace  could  there  be  for  her  heart,  when  she  found  it  so 
deeply  enthralled  by  a  passion  which  she  had  made 
every  effort  to  conquer  7  Pride  had  proved  but  a  feeble 
barrier  when  opposed  to  the  whisperings  of  affection. 
Maitland  was  daily  beside  her,  offering  the  delicate 
flattery  of  unobtrusive  attention  to  all  her  wishes,  and 
looking  the  language  which  he  would  not  permit  his  lips 
to  utter:  yet,  when  Umpted  to  yield  to  the  suggestionsof 
her  heart,  the  remembrance  that  he  had  once  volunta* 
rily  resigned  her,  would  cross  her  mind,  chilling  her 
again,  and  enabling  her  to  support  her  outward  show 
of  calmness  and  indifference. 

That  evening  Maitland  spent  at  Allingham  manor, 
and  poor  Constance  felt  that  the  small  unmeaning  eyes 
of  her  hostem  were  fixed  on  her  with  a  scrutinising  ex* 
pression  whenever  he  addressed  her.  Mary,  as  usual, 
was  hanging  around  her;  and  wishing  to  play  the 
amiable  before  Maitland,  Mr&  Mathews  called  to  the 
child— 

<  Come  here,  Mary ;  Miss  Beverly  has  entirely  won 
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your  afl^tiont  from  me:  come,  and  read  to  me  out  of 
this  pretty  little  book,  and  let  the  Colonel  hear  how 
well  you  read." 

The  child  obeyed,  and  read  a  short  description  of  a 
pastoral  ecene.  Maitland  complimented  her  on  her 
iropro^ement,  and  turned  to  address  Constance. 

"  But  mama,"  said  Mary,  <*  when  I  read  to  Miss 
Beverly,  she  tells  me  the  meaning  of  all  the  words  I  do 
not  understand.  What  is  meant  by  ruminating  ani- 
mals?" 

"  Ruminating  animals,  my  dear — ^why  ruminating 
animals  are — how  shall  I  make  you  understand  what 
they  are?  A  familiar  illustration  will  do  I  suppose. 
Why  my  child,  Sylvia^s  little  baby  is  a  ruminating  ani- 
mal—all little, babies  are  ruminating  animals." 

"  La !  ma,"  said  Louisa,  **  how  can  you  say  so  ?  Miss 
Beverly  told  me,  only  yesterday,  that  cows  and  sheep 
were  ruminating  animals.*' 

'*  Weil,  my  dear  Louisa,  are  not  innocent  liule  babies 
lambs?  I  am  sure  that  makes  them  ruminating  ani- 
mals." 

*'  But  I  don't  think  it  does,  mama,  for  I  am  sure ** 

'^Hold  your  tongue,  you  impertinent!  Go  up  stairs 
directly,  and  stay  there.  You  shall  learn  how  to  be- 
lieve what  I  tell  you  without  demetUing  on  it." 

Louisa  walked  off  in  a  sullen  manner,  and  Constance 
endeavored  to  look  as  if  she  had  not  heard  what  was 
said.  8be  glanced  at  Maitland,  and  saw  that  in  spite  of 
his  habitual  8elf*comm«nd,  a  smile  was  on  his  lips. 

The  heats  of  summer  now  prevailed,  and  for  some 
weeks  Mary  had  appeared  languid  and  dull.  She  was, 
at  length,  seized  with  a  violent  and  iofeetioos  fever. 
Terrified  at  the  prospect  of  taking  it,  her  mother  seldom 
entered  her  apartment,  or  allowed  either  of  her  other 
children  to  do  so.  Constance,  assisted  by  the  faithful 
slave  who  had  nursed  the  child,  watched  over  her 
without  intermission.  Maitland  called  every  day,  and 
regularly  came  up  to  the  sick  room  to  see  his  little 
favorite,  in  defiance  of  the  remonstrances  of  the  unnatu- 
ral mother.  After  a  week  of  intense  suffering,  she 
awoke  from  her  delirium,  and  recognized  Constance. 

"  My  dear  Miss  Beverly,  is  this  you  ?  I  have  been 
very  ill — I  believe  I  am  going  to  die  and  leave  you ;  but 
I  am  not  sorry  to  live  in  Heaven  with  angels,  for  they 
will  be  kind  to  me  as  you  and  Col.  Maitland  are. 
Don't  you  love  him.  Miss  Beverly  ?  I  am  sure,  as  good 
tfs  you  are,  he  loves  you." 

**  Hush — hush,  my  sweet  Mary,  and  do  not  talk  so 
wild." 

"  But  I  must  talk  now,  for  it  is  the  last  day  I  shall  be 
with  yOu  to  talk.    I  am  going  away  to  see  father." 

Thus  the  gentle  chikl  conversed  with  the  weeping 
Constance  until  near  night,  when  she  closed  her  eyes 
from  exhaustion.  Suddenly  she  started,  and  exclaimed, 
"  Is  he  come  V* 

**  Ves,  my  dear  Mary,  I  am  here,"  said  Maidand,  as 
he  entered. 

'*  Bend  down  your  ear  to  my  lips,"  said  Mary.  She 
then  whispered,  "  Now  I  am  going  away,  you  will  love 
Miss  Beverly  as  I  love  her,  wonH  you  ?  She  will  have 
nobody  but  you  to  love  her  when  poor  Mary  is  gone." 

*'  Yes,  my  dear  little  girl,"  said  Maitland,  in  an  agi- 
tated lone,  '*  I  will  love  her  much  better  than  you  do,  if 
she  will  suffer  me  to  do  so." 

Constance  was  supporting  the  head  of  tiM  sufferer  on 


her  bosom.  Her  eyes  met  those  of  Maitland,  and  that 
tearful  glance  repaid  him  for  many  moments  of  unhap- 
piness.  Clasping  the  hand  that  lay  on  the  white 
coverlid,  he  exclaimed — 

*'  Sacred  be  the  contract  formed  over  the  bed  of  the 
dying  innocent.  May  Heaven  forsake  me,  Constance, 
when  I  prove  untrue  to  the  sacred  trust." 

The  tears  of  Constance  were  flowing  fast,  but  the 
pale  face  of  the  child  lighted  up  with  an  expression  of 
affectionate  joy,  as  she  turned  her  dying  eyes  on  the 
fiice  of  her  beloved  governess,  and  murmured — 

"  I  am  very  happy :  kiss  me,  dear  Miss  Beverly" — 
and  with  the  words  her  spirit  passed  away. 

When  Mrs.  Mathews  was'  informed  of  the  engage- 
ment between  Maitland  and  Miss  Beverly,  she  accused 
the  latter  of  treachery ;  said  she  had  warmed  a  serpent 
in  her  bosom  who  had  stung  her  to  the  heart  In  short, 
acted  all  the  extravagances  of  a  silly,  disappointed 
woman. 

Constance  could  not  think  of  remaining  in  her  house 
after  such  language  had  been  used  to  her,  and  she  ac- 
cepted an  invitation  from  the  lady  of  a  neighboring 
planter  with  whom  she  had  formed  an  intimacy,  since 
her  residence  in  the  country,  and  remained  with  her 
until  claimed  as  a  happy  bride  by  her  early  lover. 

A  few  weeks  after  her  marriage,  a  letter  from  Mrs. 
Somers  reached  her.    The  following  is  an  extract : 

''Well,  my  dear  Constance,  for  once  in  my  life  I 
practised  a  successful  nue.  You  will  forgive  me  ftvr 
entrapping  you  into  living  with  such  an  unideal  piece 
of  affectation  as  Caroline  Mathews,  when  you  know 
that  I  was  aware  of  your  attachment  to  Maitland,  and 
was  informed  of  his  residence  near  her.  All  has  turned 
out  as  I  anticipated,  and  now  accept  the  heartfelt  enn- 
gratulations  of  your  friend,  and  her  prayers  for  your 
future  happiness." 


THE  FAR  WEST, 
AND  ITS  NATIVE  INHABITANTS.* 

The  region  thus  named,  has  receded  from  the  view 
of  dwellers  near  the  Atlantic,  as  Will-o'-the-wisp,  or 
the  horizon  does,  before  the  advancing  traveller.  Men 
of  thirty  five  years  old  can  remember,  when  central 
Kentucky  was  the  '  Far  West.'  Then,  the  shores  of 
the  Mississippi  became  so:  then,  the  country  some 
fifty  or  a  hundred  miles  towards  the  interior  of  Mis- 
souri :  then,  successively,  the  Osage,  and  Kansas,  and 
Yellow>stone  regions.  But  now,  nothing  short  of  the 
vast  and  diversified  territories  west  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  answers  to  that  expressive  torm.  There^ 
stopped  by  the  Pacific  oeean,  the  Far  West  must  per- 
force cease  its  flight ;  or,  shooM  it  essay  a  passage  yet 
further,  and  perch  upon  the  islands  in  that  broadest 
expanse  of  wators,  it  will  encounter  the  '  Far  East,*  a 
long  prior  occupant  of  them. 

♦  The  paper  which  follows,  relatei  mainly  to  Waahingtim 
Irving'8  lale  work,  "  7%e  Rocly  Mountanu,  or  Scene*,  ific«. 
dentSy  and  Jidventure$  in  the  Far  West :  digested  from  the  jour- 
Dsl  of  Captain  B.  L.  E.  BonneviJIe,  U.  S.  A.,  and  illuatraisd 
firom  various  oihar  seiirees.**   9  volt.  ISmo. 
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Of  aJL  eniMtainiiig  and  inieUigent  ezi^orers  of  the 
pujcal  **  Far  West,"  namely,  the  Rocky  Moantains, 
and  tlie  regions  beyond,~comincDd  us  to  Captain  Bon- 
■eviUe,  of  the  United  States  Army ;  especially,  with 
Q«ofiy  Crayon  to  sketch  the  history  of  his  travels  for 
hisB.  Having  been  deeply  interested  by  bearing  the 
Captain  recite  the  incidents  and  adventares  of  several 
yean  spent  by  him  in  a  moet  romantic  and  spirit-stir- 
ring expkiratJon  of  that  region,  Mr.  Irving  (nothing 
kMh,  is.  nay  be  conjectured)  took  upon  him  the  task  of 
reducing  those  written  and  oral  narratives  to  an  at- 
tfaetivefivn.  Adding  to  these,  much  gathered  else- 
where^ be  produced  the  two  volumes  n^entiooed  in  our 


Captaut  BoMirBvuLLB  went,  with  the  sanction  of 
the  Uailed  Stales'  government ;  but  all  that  it  gave  him 
was  a  poor  leave  of  absence  from  his  military  duties, 
finom  Aognst,  1831,  till  October,  1833 ;  the  whole  en- 
lerpriKto  be  at  his  own  cost.  With  the  object  of 
exploring  the  country,  he  combined  that  of  trapping 
beaver  and  shooiing  buffalo:  and  such  were  the  dan- 
gers and  difficulties  in  prospect,  from  the  distance  and 
cbsiaeier  of  the  region  to  be  traversed,  the  jealousy  of 
rival  bunting  companies  (English  and  American),  and 
tke  hostility  of  Savage  tribes ;  that  a  strong  corps,  well 
anad,  equipped,  and  provisioned,  was  indispensable. 
Captaia  B.  was  so  successful  in  his  preparations,  as  to 
set  oat  eariy  in  May,  1839,  from  Fort  Osage,  on  the 
BiisHNiri,  with  one  hundred  and  ten  stout  and  active 
■en;  many  of  iiiem  expert  hunters.  Instead  of  pack- 
nsually  employed  in  such  journeys,  twenty 
I  carried  the  baggage.  The  advantages  of  this 
plan  were  almost  from  the  first  counterbalanced  by  the 
■eoeaity  it  produced,  of  bridging,  or  digging  roads, 
over  iannmerable  deep  ravines  cut  through  the  prairies 
by  winter  torrents :  and  soon  after  attaining  the  high, 
ragged  tract  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  base  of  the 
Boeky  Mountains,  the  dryness  of  the  atmosphere  so 
cootiBcted  and  loosened  the  joints  of  the  wheels,  while 
the  ground  became  so  impraciieable  for  wagons,  that 
ibey  were  necessarily  thrown  aside.  Our  adventurers, 
finm  near  the  mouth  of  the  Kansas  River,  struck  off 
doe  West ;  instead  of  ascending  the  Missouri,  which 
would  have  led  them  more  northwardly.  Their  jour- 
aeyings,  almoat  entirely  over  vast  plains  more  or  less 
uadubiing,  though  constantly  rising  towards  the  west ; 
sMDetiBes  sterile,  sometimes  rich,  and  generally  desti- 
tute of  tree  or  ahrab ;  brought  them,  on  the  2d  of  June, 
to  the  Nebraska,  or  Platte  River,  far  above  its  junction 
with  the  Miaaoori.  On  the  1  Ith,  they  reached  the  fork. 
ef  the  Nebraska ;  one  of  its  branches  coming  from  the 
sastb-west,  near  the  head  waters  of  the  Arkansas,  Ibe 
other  frtMQ  the  west,  where  lay  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
Up  this  latter  they  resolved  to  go.  Su'll  ascending  the 
prong  however  for  two  days,  to  find  a  prac- 
rosBing  plaee,  they  ferried  their  goods  over  it 
(where  it  was  six  hundred  yards  wide)  in  extempore 
i  by  covering  the  wagon  bodies  with  bofialo 
I  with  a  compound  of  tallow  and  ashes. 
Iheaee  they  passed,  over  high-rolling  prairies,  swarm- 
isgwith  baflUoes,  to  the  north  fork,  nine  miles  distant 
Ob  the  I7tli,  they  reached  a  small  but  beautiful  grove, 
where  they  beard,  with  inexpriessible  delight,  the  first 
■sies  of  singing  birds  thai  had  greeted  them  since  they 
left  MisBonri.    ''ft  was  a  beantifttl  sonsst,  and  a  sight 


of  the  glowing  rays,  mantling  the  tree  tops  and  rustling 
branches,  seemed  to  gladden  every  heart.'  They  pitch- 
ed their  camp  in  the  grove,  kindled  their  fires,  partook 
merrily  of  their  rude  fare,  and  resigned  themselves  to 
the  sweetest  sleep  they  had  enjoyed  since  their  outset 
upon  the  prairies.  Mounting  higher  and  higher  to- 
wards the  mountains,  they  began  to  see  the  black- tailed 
deer,  a  large  kind,  frequenting  mountainous  countries. 
From  a  commanding  peak.  Captain  Bonneville  saw  the 
surrounding  plains,  as  far  as  his  eye  could  reach,  black- 
ened by  countless  herds  of  bufialo.  Near  this  place  ia 
a  natural  curiosity  called  the  Chimney.  From  the  top 
of  a*  conical  mound  four  hundred  feet  high,  rises  a  shaft 
or  column  of  nearly  petrified  clay,  with  alternate  layers 
of  red  and  white  sandstone ;  one  hundred  and  twenty 
feet  high.  It  is  visible  thirty  miles  off.  The  scenery 
grew  at  every  step  more  wild  and  striking.  Towards 
the  26th  of  June,  flocks  of  the  ahMuhta,  or  bighorn^  oc- 
curred. This  animal,  sometimes  called  the  mountain 
sheep,  frequents  cliffs  and  crags ;  *  bounding  like  goats 
from  crag  to  crag;  often  trooping  along  the  lofty 
shelves  of  the  mountains,  under  the  guidance  of  some 
venerable  patriarch  with  horns  twisted  lower  than  his 
muzsle ;  and  sometimes  peering  over  the  edge  of  a 
precipice,  so  high  that  they  appear  scarce  bigger  than 
crows.'  The  bighorn  has  the  short  hair  and  the  shape 
of  a  deer ;  but  the  head  and  boms  of  a  sheep  •*  and  its 
flesh  is  excellent  food. 

By  observations  taken  about  this  time,  Capt  B.  as- 
certained his  latitude  to  be  4]o  47'  north;  and  his 
longitude  102^  57'  west  of  Greenwich,  or  25°  57'  west 
of  Washington. 

Our  adventurers  were  now  in  the  territory  ranged 
over  by  the  Crow  Indians :  '  one  of  the  most  roving, 
warlike,  crafty,  and  predatory  tribes  of  the  moontaina; 
horse-stealers  of  the  first  order,  and  easily  provoked  to 
acts  of  sanguinary  violence.'  The  hunters  one  day 
came  galloping  in,  waving  their  caps,  and  giving  the 
alarm  cry  of  "  Indians !  Indians !"  Instant  preparation 
was  made  for  battle ;  the  Captain  leading  on,  skrwiy 
and  cautionsly. 

"  In  a  little  while  he  beheld  the  Crow  warriors  emergiog  from 
among  the  blufb.  There  were  about  sixty  of  them ;  fine  mar- 
tial looking  fellows,  painted  and  arrayed  for  war,  and  mounted 
on  horses  decked  out  with  all  kinds  of  wild  trappingai  They 
came  prancing  along  in  gallant  style,  wHh  many  wild  and  dex- 
trous eroluUons,  for  none  can  surpass  them  In  horsemanship } 
and  their  bright  colors,  and  flaunting  and  fantastic  embellish- 
menis,  glaring  and  sparkling  in  the  morning  sunshine,  gare 
them  really  a  striking  appearance. 

**  Their  mode  of  approach,  to  one  not  acquainted  with  the  lac- 
tic and  ceremonies  of  this  rude  chivalry  of  the  wUderaess,  had 
an  air  of  direct  hoaUlity.  They  came  galloping  forward  in  a 
body  as  if  about  to  make  a  furious  charge,  but,  when  close  at 
hand,  opened  to  the  right  and  left,  and  wheeled  in  wide  circles 
round  the  travellers,  whooping  and  yelling  like  maniacs. 

**  This  done,  their  mock  fViry  sank  Into  a  calm,  and  the  chief 
approaching  the  captain,  who  had  remained  warily  drawn  up, 
though  informed  of  the  pacific  nature  of  the  manoBurre,  extend- 
ed to  him  the  hand  of  friendship.  The  pipe  of  peace  was 
smoked,  and  now  all  waa  good  fellowship." 

After  some  further  friendly  intercourse,  the  parties 
separated,  and  continued  their  respective  marchea. 
The  elevation  now  attained,  had  become  manifest  by 

"  the  effect  of  the  dryness  and  rarefaction  of  the  atmosphere 
upon  his  waggons.  The  wood-work  shrunk ;  the  paint  boxes  of 
the  wheels  were  continually  working  one,  and  ft  was  necessary 
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to  tuiiport  the  apokea  hf  itout  props  to  prsTont  Ihoir  falling  msun. 
der.  The  trarellen  were  now  entering  one  of  thoee  great 
ueppee  of  the  far  weet,  where  the  prevalent  aridity  of  the  atoios- 
phere  renders  the  country  unfit  for  cultivation.  In  these  regionsi 
there  is  a  fresh  sweet  growth  of  grass  in  the  spring,  but  it  is  scan- 
ty  and  short,  and  parches  up  In  the  course  of  the  summer,  so 
that  there  is  none  for  the  hunters  to  set  Are  to  in  the  autumn.  It 
is  a  common  observation,  that  *  above  the  forlcs  of  the  Platte  the 
grass  does  not  bum.'  The  great  elevation  of  these  plains,  and 
the  dryness  of  the  atmosphere,  will  tend  to  retain  these  immense 
regions  in  a  state  of  pristine  wildness. 

"  In  the  course  of  a  day  or  two  more,  the  travellers  entered  that 
wild  and  broken  tract  of  the  Crow  country  called  the  Black  hills, 
and  here  their  journey  became  toihome  in  the  extreme.  Rug- 
ged steeps  and  deep  ravines  incessantly  obstructed  their  pro* 
gross,  so  that  a  great  part  of  the  day  was  spent  in  the  painHil  toil 
of  digging  through  banks,  filling  up  ravines,  forcing  the  wag. 
gone  up  the  moot  forbidding  ascents,  or  swinging  them  with 
ropes  down  the  face  of  dangerous  precipices.  The  shoes  of  their 
horses  were  worn  out,  and  their  feet  injured  by  the  rugged  and 
stony  roads.  The  travellers  were  annoyed  also  by  frequent  but 
brief  storms,  which  would  come  hurrying  over  the  hills,  or 
through  the  mountain  defiles,  rage  with  great  fury  for  a  short 
time,  and  then  peas  off,  leaving  every  thing  calm  and  serene 
again." 

We  wiil  not  trace  their  route  minutely ;  far  less  at- 
tempt to  abridge  the  interesting  account  of  its  varied 
incidents.  Suffice  it,  to  give  a  faint  outline  of  the 
movements  of  Captain  Bonneville  himself;  without 
regard  to  those  of  the  various  bands  or  *  brigades*  of 
hunters,  trappers,  and  explorers,  detached  by  him  from 
time  to  time. 

Leaving  the  Nebraska,  or  main  branch  of  the  Platte, 
he  crossed  over  to  the  Sweet- Water,  a  more  southerly 
prong  of  that  river :  and  on  the  20th  of  July,  caught 
a  near  and  distinct  view  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  It 
was  that  part  of  them,  called  the  Wind  River  Moun- 
tains. Passing  around  the  south-eastern  extremity  of 
these,  he,  on  the  24th  of  July,  left  the  Sweet- Water ; 
and  in  seven  hours  and  a  half  more,  arrived  upon  a 
stream  running  south-westward  I  y,  containing  very  fine 
trout.  This  he  knew  to  be  a  tributary  to  the  Pacific  : 
and  it  proved  to  be  a  branch  of  the  Colorado  of  the 
West,  by  the  Indians  called  Steds-kt'dte^  or  Gretn  River; 
falling  into  the  Gulf  of  California.  On  this  river  he 
remained  encamped,  hunting,  and  acquainting  himself 
with  the  country,  its  Indian  inhabitants  and  its  white 
visiiants,  until  the  22d  of  August ;  when  he  moved 
northward,  towards  Salmon  River,  a  branch  of  Snake 
River,  wfiich  by  uniting  with  Clarke's,  forms  the  Co- 
lumbia. His  baggage  was  carried  in  packs,  three  to  a 
mule,  or  pack-horse.  The  route  lay  along  the  western, 
or  rather  south-western  side,  of  the  Wind  River  Moun- 
tains; which  were  capped  with  perpetual  snows.  In- 
deed, the  next  year.  Captain  B.  ascended  one  peak  of 
them,  which  he  supposed  the  highest  in  North  America. 
But  it  is  t)oubtless  exceeded  by  one  in  the  more  north- 
wardly part  of  the  Rocky  Mountains ;  recently  ascer- 
tained by  trigonometry  and  the  barometer  to  be  25,000 
feet  high:  overtopping  Chimborazo,  and  any  other 
known  mountain,  except  the  highest  of  the  Himaleh 
chain.  With  the  Wind  River  Mountains  on  his  right, 
and  varying  sc^es  of  knobs,  forests,  prairies,  and  an 
iflomense  lava  plain  spreading  south  of  Snake  River,  on 
hii  left,  Captain  B.  pursued  his  difficult  and  perilous 
march  until,  in  September,  he  reached  the  watera  of 
Salmon  river,  and  the  roaming  ground  (rather  than  the 
domain)  of  the  Nez  Percys  (or  Pierced  Nose)  Indians* 
'  Called  by  the  trappers,  JVcpercy  Indians. 


His  whole  intercotirse  with  this  tribe  leaves  it  doubtful 
whether  the  reader  should  most  pity  their  wretched 
poverty  (the  consequence  of  their  total  want  of  energy), 
or  admire  their  docility,  and  kindness  of  nature.  At 
the  first  meeting,  they  had  been  hunting,  but  all  their 
provisions  were  exhausted,  except  a  few  dried  salmon ; 
and  they  were  neariy  famished.  'Tet,  finding  the 
white  men  equally  in  want,  they  offered  to  share  even 
this  meagre  pittance ;  and  frequently  repeated  the  offer, 
with  an  eagerness  that  left  no  doubt  of  their  sincerity.' 

On  the  S8th  of  September,  Captain  B.  halted,  to  go 
into  winter  quarters.  Among  the  twenty  men  whom 
he  kept  with  him  (sending  out  the  rest  in  detacbmenis, 
to  hunt),  extreme  scarcity  prevailed,  as  the  bufiklo  had 
been  driven  away  by  the  Indians.  Hunger  often  had 
to  be  appeased  with  roots,  or  the  flesh  of  wolves  and 
muskrats.  Some  Nez  Percys  families  who  joined  them 
exhibited  a  still  greater  degree  of  suffering.  They  had 
not  a  morsel  of  meat  or  fish ;  nor  other  food,  *  excepting 
roots,  wild  rose  buds,  the  barks  of  certain  plants,  and 
other  vegetable  productiona'  Yet  they  neither  mar- 
mured  nor  complained  ;  and  even  gave  a  part  of  their 
poor  supplies  to  our  travellers.  These  rude  and  poor 
people  had  a  deep  infusion  of  religious  principle.  They 
refused  to  join  a  hunting  party  of  Captain  Bonneville's 
men,  on  a  day  which  the  Great  Spirit  had  made  sacred ; 
even  though  starvation  imminently  threatened  them. 
And  their  honesty,  and  purity  of  purpose,  were  truly 
extraordinary.  They  had  derived,  perhaps  from  Cali- 
fornia, perhaps  from  Canada,  some  idea  of  Christian 
doctrine,  which  had  fixed  deeply  in  their  minds,  and 
operated  strongly  upon  their  conduct.  To  these  gleams 
of  knowledge  and  faith.  Captain  B.  added  largely  by 
his  instructions ;  which  were  imbibed  with  greediness 
by  his  docile  disciples. 

In  December,  Captain  B.  was  induced  by  the  scarcity 
of  provision,  and  the  hope  of  successful  hunting,  to  go 
southward  again,  as  far  as  Snake  River;  where,  as  he 
heard,  deer,  beaver,  and  buffalo  all  abounded.  He  re-> 
mained  in  that  region  till  July,  1833,  trapping  many 
beavers,  and  killing  immense  numbers  of  buflalo; 
when,  breaking  up  the  camp,  he  returned  to  the  Colo- 
rado, near  which,  in  caches,  or  subterranean  hiding 
places,  he  had  concealed  his  surplus  stores,  on  his  first 
arrival  in  the  country.    As  his  route 

<<  lay  through  what  was  considered  the  most  periloua  part  of  all 
this  region  of  dangers,  he  took:  all  his  measures  with  oailitary 
skill,  end  observed  the  strictest  circumspection.  When  on  the 
march,  a  small  scouting  party  was  always  thrown  in  the  ad- 
vance, to  reconnoitre  the  whole  country  through  which  they 
were  to  pass.  The  encampments  were  selected  with  the  greai- 
est  care,  and  a  continual  watch  was  kept  up  night  aiui  day. 
The  horses  were  brought  in  and  picketed  at  night,  and  at  day- 
break  a  party  was  sent  out  to  scour  the  neighborhood  for  half  a 
mile  round,  beating  up  every  grove  and  thicket  that  could  give 
shelter  to  a  lurking  foe.  When  all  was  reported  safe,  the  horses 
were  cast  loose  and  turned  out  to  grase.  Were  sueh  precau- 
tions generally  observed  by  traders  and  hunters,  we  should  not 
so  often  hear  of  parties  being  surpriaud  by  the  Indians. 

*'  Having  elated  the  military  arrangements  of  the  captain,  we 
may  here  mention  a  mode  of  defence  on  the  open  prairie,  which 
we  have  heard  from  a  veteran  in  the  Indian  trade.  When  a  par- 
ty  of  trappers  is  on  a  journey  with  a  convoy  of  goods  or  peliries^ 
every  man  has  three  pack-horses  under  his  care ;  each  horse  la- 
den with  three  packs.  Every  man  is  provided  with  a  picket 
with  an  iron  head,  a  mallet,  and  hobbles,  or  leathern  fetters  fbr 
the  horses.  The  trailers  proceed  across  the  prairie  fai  a  long 
line ;  or  sometimes  three  parallel  Unas,  sufficiently  disMot  ftom 
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■di  oilMr  to  pnrmt  Ibe  pad»  from  iotarforing.  Ac  an  aUrm, 
vhea  ciMre  li  no  corert  at  hand,  th«  line  wheels,  eoae  to  bring  the 
front  to  tht  roar  and  form  a  circle.  All  then  diemount,  drire 
their  pickcu  into  the  ground  in  the  centre,  fasten  the  horses  to 
than,  and  hobble  their  fore  legs,  ao  that,  in  case  of  alarm,  they 
eaanet  break  aw^.  They  then  unload  tham,  and  diapoee  of 
their  packs  aa  fareaatworfca  on  the  periphery  of  the  circle ;  each 
■aa  having  nine  packs  behind  which  to  shelter  himself.  In  this 
pronptly  i»nned  ibrtrese,  they  await  the  assault  of  the  enemy, 
and  are  enabled  lo  set  large  bands  of  Indiana  at  deflance.'> 

Caplun  BooneTille's  precautions  made  his  inarch 
afe.  In  iht  Colorado  country,  a  general  meeting  took 
plaee,  noc  only  of  all  hia  brigades,  but  of  some  rival 
bands  oi  trappers,  connected  with  the  American,  and 
Rocky  Mountain  Fur  Companies ;  and  several  weeks 
vara  spent  in  hilarity  and  convivial  enjoyment  His 
next  movement  was  back  to  the  navigable  part  of  the 
Bighorn  River,  a  large  southern  branch  of  the  Yellow- 
stone,  itself  one  of  the  main  prongs  of  the  Missouri ; 
to  send  homewcard  the  furs  he  had  collected.  West  of 
Grreen  River,  and  southwest  from  the  camp,  lay  a  large 
salt  water  lake,  called  in  the  map  attached  to  Mr.  Ir- 
ving^ book,  'LAke  Bonneville.'  It  is  said  to  be  150 
miles  long,  and  60  wide :  and  to  be  situated  one  mile 
sad  three  fourths,  above  the  sea.  Desirous  to  ascertain 
the  whole  truth  concen\ing  this  lake,  the  captain 
eqsippcd  forty  men,  under  the  command  of  his  lieuten- 
sat,  Mr.  Walker ;  with  instructions  to  go,  trapping, 
araond  its  omrgin,  to  record  in  a  journal  everything 
worth  noting  thai  might  present  itself,  and  to  make 
maps  of  the  country.  He  then  set  out  upon  his  jour- 
ney to  the  Bighorn.  Below  the  American  Falts,  which 
are  just  afker  that  river  has  passed  through  the  Bighorn 
mountains  (a  sort  of  eastern  vanguard  to  the  Rocky 
BoontaittS),  his  peltries,  and  those  of  some  rival  trap- 
pen  who  accompanied  him,  were  committed  to  boats 
made  by  stretching  buffalo  hides  over  wooden  frames ; 
and  these  were  launched  upon  the  stream  which  was 
lo  carry  them  on  its  long  and  winding  course  to  St 
Lods.  Captain  R  then  returned,  with  those  of  his 
■ea  who  remained,  to  the  Colorado ;  hunting  by  the 
way,  and  expending  much  time  with  extreme  toil  in  a 
vain  attempt  to  shorten  their  route  by  crossing  the 
Wind  River  mountains,  instead  of  going  round  their 
souik-eastem  end,  as  before.  After  struggling  with 
diificolties  which  almost  startle  the  reader  to  contem- 
plate ;  climbing  rocks  and  peaks  presenting  every  va- 
riety of  ruggedfless  and  every  degree  of  elevation ;  it 
was  fooad  impossible  for  men,  much  less  for  horses,  to 
proceed ;  and  regaining  the  eastern  side  of  the  chain, 
they  pursued  their  former,  more  level  route,  to  the 
camp  and  buried  stores  upon  Green  river.  We  omit 
YiffioaB  moveaienis,  around  the  Wind  River  mountains, 
to  Bear  river  (falling  into  Lake  Bonneville) ;  and  to 
the  Portneuf,  a  branch  of  Snake  river,  where,  in  No- 
vember 1833,  the  |Mirty  encamped  for  the  winter. 
Hanee  the  oaptain  took  the  bold  resolution  to  visit  the 
lower  part  of  the  Columbia,  on  which  stands  fort 
TaacouTer,  held  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  He 
hcgan  this  pen'k>us  journey  on  Christmas  day ;  with 
saly  three  men,  all  on  horseback.  Their  general  course 
was  nearly  westward,  down  the  southern  tide  of  Snake 
nver;  through  forests,  over  bleak  prairies,  and  moun- 
laias  both  lofty  and  rugged.  All  former  hardships  and 
ddficoltics  were  trivial,  compared  with  those  which  at- 
imded  this  journey*    In  the  vain  attempt  of  tha  pre- 


ceding September,  to  eross  Wind  Ri?er  mountains,  the 
reader's  credulity  is  heavily  taxed  by  the  narrative  of 
ravines  and  precipices  passed  by  unshod  horses;  and 
in  several  other  parts  of  the  captaiu's  enterprise,  one 
is  puzzled  to  perceive  how  those  poor  beasts  could  sub- 
sist, and  travel  with  heavy  burthetis,  upon  no  food  save 
twigs,  and  bunches  of  grass  growing  out  of  the  snow 
or  found  by  raking  it  away.  But  now,  all  former  mar- 
vels of  this  kind  recur,  combined  ;  and  with  increased 
magnitude.  The  cliffs  and  crags  up  and  down  which 
horses  and  men  clambered,  amid  deep  snows  and  over 
sheets  of  ice,  make  credible  whatever  is  told  of  mule 
journeys  over  the  Andes,  or  even  the  startling  wondere 
of  Captain  Riley's  Narrative.  And  the  scanty  fare 
upon  which  they  lived  and  labored,  reminds  us  of 
knight-errant  times,  when  many  days  often  elapsed, 
without  any  food  taken  by  knight  or  steed.  Bread 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  tasted  by  Capt  B.  during 
his  three  yean'  toils.  At  length  our  four  travellera  reach- 
ed a  village  of  the  lower  Nez  Percys ;  by  whom  they 
were  treated  with  a  kindness  even  greater  than  that 
which  they  had  received  the  previous  winter  from  their 
'cousins,'  the  Upper  Nez  Perc^ 

Some  amusing  incidents  here  occurred.  The  Indian 
style  of  nomfng  is  well  known.  As  a  party  of  Sacs 
and  Foxes  lately  at  Washington,  are  said  to  have  be- 
stowed upon  a  high  functionary  there,  the  sobriquet  of 
The  Little  Fox ;  so  the  Lower  Nez  Percys,  observing 
Captain  Bonneville's  baldness,  called  him  the  "Bald 
Chief:"  and  they  were  exceedingly  puzzled  and  curious 
to  know  whether  he  had  been  scalped  in  war,  or  en- 
joyed a  natural  exem ption  from  that  mischief.  Again— 
they  fM  him  plentifully  on  roots,  their  own  usual  food ; 
but  he  and  his  train  pined  for  dried  salmon  and  venison, 
which  they  had  reason  to  believe  were  in  secret  store. 
To  draw  out  these,  he  adopted  this  plan :  Having  a 
trusty  plaid,  somewhat  tarnished  by  yeara  of  hard  ser- 
vice, but  still  richly  enough  variegated  to  excite  great 
admiration  among  his  simple  hosts,  (especially  the 
squaws,)  he  cut  it  into  numerous  strips;  which  he 
made  into  Turkish-fashioned  turbans,  and  other  fiinci- 
fol  head-gear.  'These,  judiciously  distributed  among 
such  of  the  women-kind  as  seemed  of  most  conse- 
quence,' speedily  brought  *  abundance  of  dried  salmon 
and  deera'  hearts.'  The  next  laughable  occurrence  had 
a  mixture  of  the  provoking.  The  aged  chief  of  the  vil- 
lage hsd  been  particularly  kind  to  the  captain :  and,  as 
they  were  about  to  part,  took  him  aside  to  shew  him, 
both  by  words  and  deeds,  how  much  he  loved  him.  He 
had  resolved  to  give  him  a  fine  horse. 

"  So  saying,  he  made  aaignal,  and  forthwith  a  boautHtal  yooag 
hone,  of  a  brown  color,  was  led,  prancing  and  snoitlog,  lo  the 
place,  Captain  Bonneville  was  euiiably  affected  by  this  mark  of 
friendship }  but  his  experience  in  what  Is  prorerbially  called 
*  Indian  giving,*  made  him  aware  that  a  parting  pledge  was 
nacassary  on  his  own  pan,  to  prova  that  this  fViendafalp  was  reci- 
procated. He  accordingly  placed  a  handsome  rifle  in  the  hands 
of  the  venerable  chief;  whose  benevolent  heart  was  evidently 
touched  and  e ratified  by  this  outward  and  visible  sign  of  amity. 

"  The  worthy  captain  having  now,  as  he  thought,  balanced  this 
little  account  of  ftlendaliip,  was  about  to  shift  hia  saddle  to  thie 
noble  gift-hoiM,  when  the  affectionate  patriarch  plucked  him 
by  the  sleeve,  and  introduced  to  him  a  whimpering,  whining, 
leathern-skinned  old  squaw,  that  might  have  passed  for  an 
Egyptian  mummy,  without  drying.  *Thl8,*  said  he,  Ms  my 
wife ;  she  is  a  good  wife— I  love  har  very  much.  She  loves  the 
horse— sho  loves  him  a  great  deal—she  will  cry  vary  much  at 
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lotfnif  Urn — ^I  do  not  know  how  I  sbaU  comfort  b«r— «qd  that 
makea  my  heart  very  sore.* 

*<  What  could  the  worthy  captain  do,  to  console  (he  tender-heart' 
ed  old  aquaw ;  and,  peradrenture,  to  tare  the  venerable  patil' 
arch  ftom  a  cnruin  lecture  ?  He  belhooght  himself  of  a  pair  of 
oarbob« }  it  was  true,  the  patriarch's  better-half  was  of  an  age 
and  ai^earance  that  seemed  to  put  personal  Tanity  out  of  the 
question  :  but  when  is  personal  ranity  extinct?  The  moment  he 
produced  the  glittering  earbobs,  the  whimpering  and  whining  of 
the  sempiternal  beldame  were  at  an  end.  She  eagerly  placed 
the  precious  baubles  in  her  ears,  and,  though  as  ugly  as  the 
Witch  of  £iidor,  went  off  with  a  sideling  gatt,  and  coquettish 
air,  as  though  she  had  been  a  perfea  Semiramls. 

*'  The  captain  had  now  saddled  his  newly  acquired  steed,  and 
his  foot  was  in  the  stirrup,  when  the  affectionate  patriarch  again 
Btspped  forward,  and  presented  to  him  a  young  Pierced-nose, 
who  had  a  peculiarly  sulky  look.  *  This,*  said  the  ToneraUe 
chief,  <  is  my  son  i  ho  Is  rery  good ;  a  great  horseman—he  al- 
ways took  care  of  this  very  fine  horse—he  brought  him  up  from 
a  colt,  and  made  liim  what  he  la.  He  is  very  fond  of  this  fine 
horse— he  loves  him  like  a  brother— his  heart  will  be  Tory  heavy 
when  this  fine  horse  leaTss  the  camp.* 

*' What  could  the  captain  do,  to  reward  the  youthAil  hope  of 
this  venerable  pair,  and  comfort  him  for  the  loss  of  his  foster- 
brother,  the  horse  ?  He  bethought  him  of  a  hatchet,  which 
might  be  spared  from  his  slender  stores.  No  sooner  did  be  place 
the  implement  in  the  hands  of  young  hopeflil,  than  his  counte- 
nance brightened  up,  and  he  went  off  rejoicing  in  his  liatchet, 
to  tlie  fall  as  much  as  did  his  respecuble  mother  In  her  earbobs. 

"  The  captain  was  now  in  the  saddis,  and  about  to  start,  when 
the  affeaionate  old  patriarch  stepped  forward,  for  the  third  time, 
and,  while  he  laid  one  hand  gently  on  the  mane  of  the  horse, 
held  op  the  rifle  in  the  other.  *  This  rifle,'  said  he,  <  shall  be 
ny  great  medicine.  I  will  hag  it  to  my  heart— I  will  always 
love  It,  for  the  sake  of  my  good  friend,  the  bald-headed  chief. 
But  a  rifle,  by  itself,  is  dumb— I  cannot  make  it  speak.  If  1  had 
a  little  powder  and  ball,  I  would  take  It  out  with  me,  and  would 
now  and  then  shoot  a  deer :  and  when  I  brought  the  meat  home 
to  my  hungry  family,  I  would  say — this  was  killed  by  the  rifle 
of  my  friend,  the  bald-headed  chief,  to  whom  1  gave  that  very 
fine  horse.' 

*^  There  was  no  resisting  this  appeal :  the  captain,  forthwith 
furnished  the  coveted  supply  of  powder  and  ball ;  but  at  the 
same  time,  put  spurs  to  his  very  One  gift- horse,  and  the  first  trial 
of  his  speed  was  to  get  out  of  all  further  manifestation  of  friend- 
ship, on  the  part  of  the  affectionate  old  patriarch  and  his  insinu- 
ating family.** 

Throiigh  the  remainder  of  the  tribe,  our  adventurers 
experienced  more  solid  and  disinterested  kindnesai 
Tlie  journey  was  pleasant  and  easy,  to  Fort  Wallah- 
Wallah,  on  the  Columbia,  about  a  hundred  miles  from 
its  mouth,  and  not  far  below  the  junction  of  Clarke's 
with  Snake  Riyer:  where  they  arrived  on  the  4th  of 
March,  1834.  It  was  held  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany :  whose  superintendant  there,  with  the  jealousy 
characterizing  all  the  competitors  for  the  peltry  trade 
of  tha^  region,  refused  to  Captain  B.  all  supplies  or 
facilities  for  further  exploration,  or  for  opening  any 
commerce  with  the  natives.  He  therefore  set  out  in 
two  days,  upon  his  return :  and,  after  a  journey  less 
toilsome  and  distressful  'tis  true  than  the  outward  one, 
but  still  abounding  in  perils  and  sufferings,  he  rejoined 
his  main  body,  on  the  Portneuf  River,  about  the  mid- 
dle of  May. 

In  a  curious  plain  of  white  clay,  near  Bear  River, 
are  many  mineral  springs,  yariously  impregnated. 
Several  of  them  have  the  appearance,  and  even  (with 
a  little  aid  from  fancy)  the  taste,  of  beer ;  containing 
it  is  said,  a  strong  carbonate  of  soda.  Though  there 
was  hourly  danger  of  an  attack  from  the  Blackfeet, 
the  men,  in  passing  these  springs,  resolved  to  have  a 
•bam  drunken  frolic 


"  In  a  few  moments,  every  spring  had  (ts  jovial  knot  of  bard 
drinkers,  with  tin  cup  in  hand,  indulging  hi  a  mock  carouse ; 
qaafling,  pledging,  toasting,  bandying  jokes,  singing  drinking 
songs,  and  uttering  peals  of  laughter,  until  it  seemed  as  if  their 
Imaginations  had  given  potency  to  the  beverage,  and  cheated 
them  Into  a  fit  of  intoxication.  Indeed,  In  the  ezcHement  of  the 
moment,  they  were  loud  and  extravagant  In  their  conmenda- 
tions  of  *  the  mountain  up  ;*  elevating  it  above  every  beverage 
produced  from  hops  or  malL  It  was  a  singular  and  fantastic 
scene ;  suited  to  a  region  where  every  thing  Is  strange  and  pe- 
culiar t— These  groups  of  trappers,  and  hunters,  and  Indians, 
with  their  wild  costumes,  and  wilder  countenanees ;  their  bota- 
terous  gaiety,  and  reckless  air;  quaffing,  and  making  merry 
round  these  sparkling  fountains;  while  beside  them  lay  their 
weapons,  ready  to  be  snatched  up  for  instant  service.  Painters 
are  fond  of  representing  banditti,  at  their  rude  and  picturesque 
carousals;  but  here  were  groups,  still  more  rude  and  pictu- 
resque ;  and  it  needed  but  a  sudden  onset  of  Blackfeet,  and  a 
quick  transition  from  a  fantastic  revel  to  a  furious  iae]6e,  to  have 
rendered  this  picture  of  a  trapper's  life  complete.  The  beer 
frolic,  however,  passed  off  without  any  untoward  circumstance ; 
and,  unlike  most  drinking  bouts,  left  neither  headache,  nor 
heartache,  behind." 

Another  hunting  season,  followed  by  another  journey 
to  a  still  lower  point  than  before  u|x>n  the  Columbia* 
in  hopes  of  negotiating  a  connexion  in  trade  with  the 
natives — which  hopes  were  again  foiled  by  the  jealousy 
and  influence  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company — ^brought 
the  month  of  November. 

Besides  the  adventures  of  Captain  Bonneville  and  his 
immediate  companions,  passed  over  thus  lightly  by  U8» 
interesting  episodes  are  formed  of  the  expedition  sent 
to  explore  the  great  salt  lake  (lake  Bonneville) ;  and 
of  a  party  associated  with  one  Captain  Wyeth,  of  Boa- 
ton,  in  various  enterprises  worthy  of  Yankee  boldness, 
and  talent  for  contrivance.  The  explorers  of  the  salt 
lake  wholly  failed  in  that  object.  They  wandered  into 
California;  and  there,  amongst  the  Sjjanish  settlers, 
wasted  the  time  and  substance  which  they  ought  to  have 
employed  in  Captain  Bonneville's  service. 

Having  wintered  on  Bear  River,  he,  in  April,  1835^ 
removed  to  the  Colorado ;  and  thence  to  Wind  River, 
which  runs  from  the  mountains  of  that  name,  eastward, 
into  the  Bighorn,  a  tributary  of  the  Yellowstone, 
There,  in  June,  a  general  rendezvous  took  place,  of  all 
his  remalQing  forces;  and  they  set  out  homeward.  On 
the  22d  of  August,  they  reached  tlie  frontier  settle- 
ments. 

'*  Here,  according  to  his  own  account,  his  cavalcade  might 
have  been  taken  for  a  procession  of  tauerdemallon  savagea;  for 
the  men  were  ragged  almost  to  nakedness,  and  had  contracted 
a  wildness  of  aspect  during  three  years  of  wandering  in  the 
wilderness.  A  few  hours  in  a  populous  town,  however,  pro- 
duced a  magical  metamorphosis.  Hats  of  the  most  ample  brim 
and  longest  nap ;  coats  with  buttons  that  shone  like  mirrors, 
and  pantaloons  of  the  most  liberal  plenitude,  took  place  of  the 
well-worn  trapper's  equipments ;  and  the  happy  wearers  miglit 
be  seen  strolling  about  in  all  direaions,  scauerlng  their  aiivor 
like  sailors  just  from  a  cruise.** 

Everywhere  through  his  two  volumes,  Mr.  Irving 
has  interspersed  numberless  incidents  and  descriptions, 
which,  graced  by  his  inimitable  manner,  render  the 
work  deeply  engaging.  The  costumes,  equipments, 
and  characters,  of  the  several  kinds  of  trappers,  and 
tribes  of  Indians;  sketches  of  scenery;  geographic 
and  geologicaf  descriptions ;  narratives  of  hardships, 
battles,  and  escapes ;  anecdotes  illustrative  and  efitetw 
taining ;  keep  llie  blood  of  any  man  who  has  aught  of 
Sinbad's  or  Robinson  Crusoe's  roving  propensity,  in  a 
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hramoMdtm ;  and  render  him  fall  lain,  like 
Ceptain  BonneTiUe,  to  make  his  "  bow  to  the  splendors 
and  gaieties  of  civilised  life,  and  plnoge  again  amidst 
IIm  baidahips  and  perils  of  the  wiidefnesai" 

AH  the  Indians  of  the  Upper  Misaoori,  and  of  the 
Cefamibia  region, hont  and  fight  on  horseback;  and 
seem  lo  be  the  beat  riders  in  the  world.  A  frequent 
Imt  is  the  one  deacribed  as  performed  by  a  Crow  war^ 
he  and  his  brethren  had  driven  a  band  of 
,  the  Blackfeet,  into  a  thiclttt,  whence  the 
aim  was  to  dislodge  them.  Force  having  been  found 
iMiectaa],  the  Crow  'Brave'  thoQght  to  proodbe  them 
ovL  He  therefore  'advanced  alone,  with  that  martial 
strand  eqncBtriiin  grace  for  which  the  tribe  is  noted. 
When  within  an  arrow's  flight  of  the  thicket,  he  loos- 
ened his  leia,  mged  his  horse  to  foU  speed,  threw  his 
body  on  the  ofipoaiu  side,  so  as  to  hang  by  but  one  leg 
and  piesant  no  mark  to  the  foe  $  in  this  way,  he  swept 
ahwg  in  firont  of  the  thicket,  launching  his  arrows  from 
under  the  aeek  of  his  steed.  Then  regaining  the 
mdiflft,  he  wheeled  round,  and  returned  whooping  and 
snffng  to  his  companions,  who  received  him  with  yells 
«f  applaose.*  The  earns  was  done  by  several  others: 
bst  the  Biackfoet  were  not  to  be  tempted  from  thsir 


Two  most  unwelcome  conclusions  force  themselves 
apse  the  mind,  in  reading  thia  book;  both  of  them, 
spiniona  long  held  by  many ;  but  aseribed  by  many 
also  to  the  jaundiced  vision  of  a  morbid  philanthropy. 
JM,  that  the  aboriginea  of  this  continent  owe  most  of 
their  vices  to  contact  with  Europeans :  second,  that  four* 
ftthi^  at  Isnat,  of  o«m>  wan  with  the  Indians^  are  atlri- 
halafais  to  the  perfidy  or  violence  of  wlnte  men.  The 
I  is  demonetrated  by  the  vieiva  hero  pre- 
,  of  the  guileless  kindness^  and  the  temperance,  of 
ihssB  tribes  who  have  had  little  or  no  intercourse  with 
the  whites.  The  second  is  confirmed  by  at  least  three 
of  blended  tieachery  and  cruelty, 

I  by  men  either  connected  with  Captain  Bonne- 
vflk^  or  engaged  in  puisuita  like  his,  at  the  same  time. 
One  of  these  instances  was  the  shooting  of  a  cfaie^  on 
hia  adfancing^  alone,  to  meet  a  flag  of  tnice  home  by 
his  murderer.  Another  was  the  hwndng  siive  of  aeveml 
Indian  capuves^  becauae  their  countrymen  would  not 
rtatofs  some  stolen  horses.  One  such  aet  might  par< 
donaUy  be  deemed,  by  unlettered  savages,  justification 
for  a  hoedred  rataliatory  atrocities. 

Before  we  pert  with  Mr. Irving,  a  dutyromains  to  be 
doBs^  fiv  which  no  thanks  aro  to  be  expected.  Cen- 
SBRS  aro  to  be  dealt  ouL  But  in  what  writer  is  it  half 
ss  important  that  foults  of  style  should  be  noted  for 
hii  coneeliany  as  in  the  most  admirsd,  and  therefore 
the  Bsest  likdy  to  be  copied,  of  all  living  Americans  ?^ 
Kswhsn^  snve  in  the  efiTustons  of  Mr.  Charles  Phil- 
]ip%  csn  a  more  enormous  instance  he  found  of  allitera* 
lioB^  that  poorest  vfaelsrieal  artifice, — ^than  in  the  fol- 

phrasea,  smpfoyed  in  shewing  that  ''a  man 
salrides  a  horse,  must  be  essentially  difibrent 

msn  who  ceisert  in  a  mnoc"  The  former  is 
I  of  hardship ;  daring  of  danger ;  prodigal  of 
the  present  f*  kc  How  fu  beneath  Mr.  Irving  is  such 
n  jmgle!  Again ;  in  the  two  volumes,  there  are  pro* 
fasUy  a  dosen  appUeataons  of  a  sin^  pet  phrass ;  and 
ihai,  dmwn  firom  the  abmg  dictionary.  It  is  thswerd 
*  his  gesie  fook;"  *'a  goaif  warrior;" 


'*agame  bird"  (applied  to  a  man);  "game  feather;" 
*'  game  qualities ;"  &o.  &c  Again ;  does  Mr.  I.  design 
a  playful  mockery  of  Sir  Piercie  Shailon,  or  is  it  down- 
right serious  affectation,  when  he  twice  uses  the  verb 
dommaUf  for  aoeiiook,  or  overtop  ?  One  more  cavil,  and 
we  have  done.  The  book  seems  to  us  too  minute,  and 
over-embellished.  There  are  too  many  details  of  per- 
sonal adventure;  too  much  recital  of  unimportant 
events;  too  many  high-colored  delineations  of  local 
scenery.  A  travelling  artist  would  not  have  charged 
bis  portfolio  with  more  landscapes;  and  when  it  is 
considered,  how  for  the  pen  falls  short  of  the  pencil  in 
conveying  just  images  of  such  scenes  to  the  mind ;  the 
indiscreetness  of  a  writer's  attempting  them  so  fre^ 
quently,  is  manifest.  Throughout  the  work,  there  is  so 
much  circumstantial  and  apparently  fonciful  garniture, 
that  a  shade  of  discredit  is  thrown  upon  the  verity  of 
Captain  Bonneville's  foots.  The  reader  half  suspecto 
that  he  is  reading  another  ^  Conquest  of  Granada;"  a 
tale,  *  founded  on  fact :'  instead  of  a  true  narrative  of 
a  plain  and  sensible  man*s  travels  through  an  interests 
ing  country.  Divested  of  these  excrescences,  yet  re- 
taining all  becoming  ornament,  the  work  might  have 
been  of  but  half  its  present  size,  and  have  had  thrice  its 
present  number  of  gratified  readers. 


THE  PILGRIM. 

*<WtatrBf0re,  ptrt  oa  the  whole  amor  of  Ood.**— 1^  6, 18.19. 

Arm  thee,  pilgrim  1  'tis  no  strife 
With  earth's  legions  to  thee  given  ; 
Foes,  through  every  stage  of  life, 
Stand  between  thy  soul  and  heaven. 
See,  beneath,  behind,  before, 
Bent  the  bow,  and  poised  the  dart ; 
Outwardly  dost  thou  explore  ? 
Lo !  they  garrison  thy  heart 

Arm  thee,  pilgrim !  but  can  earth 
Furnish  weapons  to  withstand  7 
Trust  not  their  unteroper'd  worth. 
Lest  they  crumble  in  thy  hand. 
Arm  thee !  see  thy  foes  arise ! 
On  they  come,  (and  know  they're  ruth  ?) 
Headed  by  the  sire  of  lies ; 
Haste !  be  girt  about  with  truth. 

Arm  thee,  pilgrim !  they  advance ! 
Stay  thy  foot,  and  bend  thy  knee! 
Calumny  uplifts  her  lance  f 
Malice  has  a  shaft  for  thee : 
Narrower  now  the  circle  draws ; 
Hard  upon  thee  now  they  press ! 
Take  it!  for  thy  sinking  cause ! 
The  breast-plate  of  righteousness. 

Baffled  oft,  but  not  snbdued ; 
Rising  ftist,  where  late  they  ftU ; 
See  the  diarge  again  renew'd. 
And  new  allies  brought  from  helL 
Up !  behold  yon  fiery  dart, 
Wing'd  with  lightning,  on  its  path ; 
Vol..  IVr-14 
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"Ctnenehit!  ere  it  strike  thy  hcwt ! 
Lo  i  thott  hast  the  shield  of  foith. 

Haste  thee !  charge  the  proslnite  host ! 
There  was  virtue  in  thy  shield  t 
Seize  the  moment,  ere  *tis  lost  1 
Be  God's  word  thy  sword  to  wield* 
Slumber  not ;  the  field  is  thine. 
But  thy  labor  just  begun ; 
Seek  at  heayen*s  appointed  shrine. 
Strength  to  keep  what  faith  has  won* 
Camdo^  8,C*  v.  v.  n. 


THE    DESERTER: 

of  the  Anerkso  BsToIation,  firanisd  < 
imibnimnml  tntldtnt- 

(CONCLUDED.) 


CHAPTER  X. 

The  toll  which  stole  from  thee  fo  msay  aa  boor 
U  ended,— and  the  firuU  ii  at  thr  feet ! 

Strange  as  it  may  appear,  the  increased  obligation 
tinder  which  Colonel  Brookrille  now  lay  to  Champe, 
only  serred  to  redouble  his  exertions  to  bring  about  a 
marriage  between  his  daughter  and  Birdsall.  It  is  true 
that  his  desertion  from  bis  eoanlrjrmeo,  and  his  enlist-- 
ment  in  so  vile  a  band  as  that  which  Arnold  had  raised, 
was  enough  to  disgust  him,  although  he  was,  as  we  have 
•aid,  no  real  friend  to  the  cause  of  America.  Having 
been  foiled  in  his  former  attempts  to  traduce  him,  it  is 
not  to  be  supposed  that  he  did  not  eagerly  seize  upon 
the  subject  offered  him  by  a  fact,  in  itself  enough  to 
blast  the  Virginian's  reputation,  and  degrade  him  even 
in  the  partial,  but  honorable,  mind  of  Emma.  From 
the  moment  the  news  of  Champe's  desertion  reached 
the  villa,  no  allusion  had  been  made  to  his  rank  in  life, 
or  the  sin-^ynz,  misfortune^which  had  placed  him  there. 
There  was  no  occasion  for  this.  His  real  crime — his 
perfidy,  his  treason,  were  unanswerable  arguments. 

Soon  after  his  return  to  the  villa,  Birdsall  received  the 
long  expected  letter  with  the  black  seal ;  and  it  became 
necessary  that  he  should  visit  England  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. Consequently  every  art  was  essayed  by  the 
Colonel  to  hasten  the  marriage.  The  luckless  Emma 
was  allowed  no  peace,  morning,  noon,  or  night ;  and  at 
length,  worn  out  with  their  importunity,  and  folly  per^ 
suaded  that  Champe— from  whom  she  had  not  heard 
since  his  broken  promise^  a  ntonth  befi>re--had  indeed 
lost  all  that  love  of  honor  and  principle,  which  she  still 
believed  he  had  once  possessed— she,  in  a  moment  of 
despondency  and  utter  hopelessness,  agreed— since  her 
own  happiness  was  gone— to  gratify  her  father. 

No  opportunity  was  given  to  retract  the  hasty  sen- 
tence, which,  indeed,  she  had  but  half  uttered.  The 
eager  Cok>nel,  himself,  named  the  day ;  aad^-every 
preparation  having  been  made  in  the  intenralr— it  ar- 
rived. And  dreadful  were  Emma's  feelings  when  it 
dawned  upon  her  wakefitl  eyes. 

"Suppose,''  whispered  insidious  hops,  "As  shouki 


yet  be  worthy  of  met" 

her  frame. 

Another  moment  sitayed  the  wild  thought.  Champs 
emdd  not  be  worthy  of  her.  He  was  a  desNter,  sod  is 
open  artts  against  his  ooQBtryt  Sktktdw^miL  Thais 
was  nothing  to  be  hoped  from  any  expianatJen  hs 
ooold  make.  Logic  might  exhaust  itself,  and  still  ks 
would  be  guilty— so  plain,  so  simple  was  the  evideaei 
oftheftusL  It  had  been  demonstrated  to  Atn^T/ud 
not  atone  to  witnessee,  who  might,  for  stnisMr  porpoMy 
misreprasent  the  esse. 

RisingfWm  her  bed,  ere  yet  the  sun  had  nevnttd 
the  elendless  sky,  Emma  hastily  dressed  heraelf,  sad, 
wiihent  being  observed,  left  the  honstt.  k  was  a  aiU 
Jane  morning;  the  bndswere  singfaig  their weleooM 
to  the  day  so  cheerfully,  that  it  seemed  to  nodt  btf 
misery.  For  the  first  time  in  her  life,  she  tried  to  drat 
out  their  blithe  carol ;  and  pressing  her  bonnet  chndy 
open  her  ears,  she  quickened  her  paee. 

But  there  was  an  objeet  in  her  path,  that  wovM  ftr 
more  powerfully  and  painfully  remind  her  of  happier 
days.  Unusual  as  ii  was,  at  that  early  hoar,  a  gnwp 
of  men  were  already  abroad ;  bot  they  were  those  whon 
a  Kfe  of  activity  and  ueefulness  had  taught  ths  vslseof 
time,  and  to  whom  habit  had  made  watchfulneas  eaiy. 
It  was  a  party  of  Lee's  dragoons,  who--«Aer  hsring 
valiantly  served  in  the  aiduons  doty  of  reducing  the  €b»- 
my*s  chain  of  poses  in  the  Sooth,  jost  as  thelstler  flstt«^ 
ed  themselves  they  were  masters  of  that  portion  of  tbe 
Unhm— had  obtained  leave  to  viait,  Ibr  a  short  period, 
their  native  county. 

As  the  maiden  passed  them,  every  csp  wu  niMd, 
and  many  were  the  looks  of  snrprise  with  wbidi  dw 
was  regarded.  Each  man  of  the  party  had  before  ms 
her ;  but  never,  until  that  moment,  had  they  behdd  the 
wan  eonnlenanee  and  wasted  form  they  now  enoeos- 
tered. 

With  an  nndefinaUe  and  vagne  filing,  Emms  eegff<> 
ly  looked  at  every  fkce,  and  ran  her  eyes  hsstily  over 
the  glittering  uniform  of  each  individual 

•4f  At  were  only  ther^'— she  thought— '^  aye,  ssd 
the  meanest  soldier  among  them*— ^  And  a  preiNisd 
sigh  banished  the  vain  and  tiansitory  illusion. 

She  passed  on,  foil  oC  bitter  reflection.  She  «ai 
going,  for  the  last  time,  to  visit  the  grvrta  of  ths  vir- 
tuous parenu  of  an  unworthy  son.  Thess  might  bsve 
been,  st  least,  a  weakness— perhaps  somethiag  injiidi- 
eions,  if  not  a  decided  rehixation  of  maideily  dignity} 
in  the  act ;  but  Emma  had  Mlaciously  psnuaded  ho^ 
self  that  it  was  to  the  viitoes  of  the  relatives  oka*  tbet 
she  paid  this  tribute— for  there  lay  the  ronaini  of  •& 
the  knmediale  friends  of  the  Deserter— his  parents,  two 
brothers,  and  an  only  sister,  with  the  hitter  of  whan  it 
hsd  ahnost  unmanned  him  to  part,  strong  and  inia- 
ibie  as  was  his  mind. 

The  spot  she  sought  was  a  little  sseiodsd  pises,  nv- 
ronnded  by  tiees,  which  oastover  itn  eahn  aadsoteM 
shade,  fitting  for  tbe  last  reposs  of  ths  virtooas  deed 
Asshs  paaeed  thiongh  the  trees,  she  soddenly  atsrted* 
The  slender  form  of  a  youtl^  in  the  gay  uniferv  of 
the  Legion,  leaned  against  an  oak,  direetly  before  heri 
his  right  am  reated  againet  its  huge  trunk,  and  on  that 
radined  his  bowed  head.  Thongh,  in  this  sitostioe, 
his  Uuo^  was  necessarily  oonesaled,  the  maiden  knew 
him  at  ones.    Buxton's  letters  to  his  sister  hsd  msdo  s 
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dtoep  impression  npon  Esrana ;  and  tlw  imitilatad  right 
liaiidof  the  yoalh  before  her  plainly  enough  revealed  who 
be  V8&  She  shaddered  at  the  sight,  while  she  deeply 
ndmired  Ihe  magnanimity  oi  the  boy,  who  coald  thus 
aialc  the  isjory  recetred  from  the  son,  in  remembrance 
of  the  upright  eharacter  of  the  parents. 

Soddeniy  rsising  his  heed,  Buxton  started  as  he 
heheU  her.  Salntiag  her,  by  raising  bis  cap  in  the 
prodoe  mumer  of  his  profession,  he  quietly  tnmed  UK 
ward  Che  adjacent  borial  pbiee ;  hut  as  quickly  ehang- 
mg  hm  mind,  he  tamed  agsin,  passed  her,  and  hni>> 
lied  away  from  the  spot  Precipitated  into  oTcrwhelm- 
iag  lefleetion  by  this  incident,  for  a  short  time  our 
heraine  found  herself  unable  to  proceed ;  but  recoUeot- 
ing  that  a  prolonged  absence  from  the  Tilla  might  be- 
eesse  the  sobject  of  remaiir,  she  summoned  fortitude 
and  went  on. 

Ones  mon  she  started.  A  stranger,  in  a  rich  suit  of 
mourning,  knelt  at  the  grave  of  the  mother  of  the  De» 
■srier.  His  clasped  hands  were  raised  in  prayer,  but 
Che  words  he  uttered  were  inaudible.  Directly  his  voice 
swoUed  into  a  dear,  full  tone,  as  he  fervently  petitioned 
Heaven  to  shower  its  choicest  blessings  upon  ket  who 
had  frianted  that  gmve  with  flowers  t  Thoee  tones 
eoeU  not  be  mistaken  by  Emma.  The  same  manly 
voice  that  had,  on  two  memorable  occasions  of  ex* 
deflae  danger  and  distress,  spoken  comfort  to  her,  was 
now  interceding  with  that  Power  to  whom  the  strong* 
•at  OB  earth  must  bow,  that«A«  ''might  know  dan* 


"  Now,"  thought  the  maideo,  after  her  first  wild 
gush  of  feeling  had  partially  sttbsided-4br  she  was  still 
•npeeceived  by  Champe^"  now  the  time-  has  come  to 
letnftt  at  least  one  of  the  oUiipitioos  I  owe  him.  The 
dragoons  I  net  have  no  doubt  been  detached  to  capture 
hin.  They  haTe  appreciated  his  character  better  than 
I ;  they  know,  that  deserter  as  be  is,  he  is  tioC  lost  to 
•II  Ihating;  and  taking  advantage  of  that,  they  would 
ensnare  him  hen»  Yes!  even  here»atthe  grave  of 
hie  mother  i  Wkac  monsters  war  doth  make  of  christian 

*^Hafr  was  the  first  startling  exclamation  that  foil 
upon  the  ear  of  the  I>eserter.    '*  fly  1  John,  your  mo* 


Champe  sprang  to  her  aide.  "Who  dare  watch  me?** 
km  aeksd  with  a  flashing  eye. 

^Theieara  a  dozen  of  Lee's  dragoons  at  a  short 
dfH*"**^,  and  I  passed  one  this  moment  in  the  wood. 
Why  do  you  not  fly  7    Do  you  not  believe  me?" 

Ther  manner  of  her  companion  soddeniy  assumed  its 
VBoal  eompoenre.  ^l  never  disbelieved  a  word  you 
wUeicdiBoima;  aer ever  wili." 

^  Then  why  not  believe  rfke  now  7"  she  asked  bar- 
liedijr.  **  Are  yon  insensible  io  danger  7  I  beseech 
you  fly— you  have  not  one  moment  to  lose.'' 

*<  I  lly  not,"  returned  Champe  finnly,  and  smiling  at 
herfoan.  ** The Virginiam seldom  fly  unless  itbeto 
lend  choir  enemiee  into  eivor.  Bui  why  so  aoixious  for 
My  safety,  Emma  7  From  what  I  have  heard  since  my 
letntn,  I  thought  the  days  for  that  had  passed  away." 

The  words  brought  overpowering  thoughts  upon  the 
mind  of  the  maiden.  "  No  matter,"  she  anaweied  in 
"fioCgo*  Do  not  waste  the  pncions 
Would  you  die  upon  a  gibbet  7" 

aterasfttiiegibbeV'heanMfeiedpMdIy.   '^K 


my  country^  good  bede  me  die  there,  her  enemiee 
should  never  see  me  shudder  at  the  manner  of  my 
death.** 

Emma  surveyed  the  unbending  expression  of  coun- 
tenance of  the  inflexible  being  before  her  with  a  won- 
der she  could  not  control*  "  I  believe  you,  John 
Champe,"  she  cried ;  *'  fh>m  my  soul  I  believe  you. 
Even  now  is  death  awaiting  upon  your  every  step  ; 
and  still  you  linger  here,  calm  and  unmoved  as  though 
you  were  in  the  midst  of  security.  Be  wise  and  fly. 
Believe  me,  you  have  no  friends  here." 

**  I  know  it,"  he  replied,  fixing  upon  her  a  scrutin- 
ising gaze.  ''I  believed  I  had  one  that  would  ever 
have  been  true  to  me.  But  I  was  wrong :  I  had  no 
right  to  believe  it.  Perhaps  I  have  not  deserved  that 
her  esteem  for  me  should  continue.*' 

"Perhaps!"  repeated  Emma.  "Is  thenTthen  a 
doubt  of  it  7  But  it  avails  nothing  to  speak  of  this, 
new.    I  am  another*s  !    And  if  I'  were  not  " 

**  I  have  heard  so,"  said  Champe  seriously,  but  with 
a  strange  composure.  Then  perceiving  that  her  feelings 
prevented  her  from  speaking  farther,  he  asked  kindly— 
"  You  said,  Emma,  if  you  were  net  another's— What 
then  7" 

"  *  Desertion  can  never  be  explained  away,' "  returned 
the  maiden,  repeating  his  own  sentiment,  of  which,  as 
well  as  the  occasion  on  which  it  was  uttered,  she  had 
learned  from  one  of  Buxton's  letters  to  his  sister. 

The  cheek  of  Champe  flushed  ;  but  his  emotion  was, 
to  all  appearance,  but  momentary.  "  I  said  so  once," 
he  said,  smiling;  ''but  1  have  changed  my  opinion, 
Emma.    Patriotism  itself  may—-*'* 

**  Talk  not  of  it,'*  interrupted  the  maiden  indig- 
nantly. **I  like  not  *  AmokPa  sopHshryJ  I  am  one  of 
those  who  eonHtiM  to  believe  his  famous  letter  of  de* 
fence  *  an  insult  to  an  Injured  country.' " 

**  You  are  mine,  then !"  cried  the  Virginian,  folding 
her  hi  his  arms  ere  she  was  aware  of  his  intention. 
'*  You  are  mine,  Emma.  I  have  sworn,  and  you  have 
promised  it.  Neither  the  oath  nor  the  promise  shall  be 
broken.  I  am  no  daterfer,  Emma,  except  from  Arnold's 
Legion  I" 

An  uncontrollable  ebriek  burst  from  the  wretched 
maiden,  as  she  tore  herself  from  his  embrace.  **  Ttell 
me  not  so,"  she  cried  wildly.  '*  Have  mercy  upon  me, 
John,  and  tell  me  not  so.  A  few  days  ago,  I  would 
have  yiekied  my  life  to  hear  these  joyful,  joyful  words. 
But  now-^Oh  horror !  horror !  You  have  done  wrong, 
John,  to  deceive  me  thus;  but  I  have  done  worse  to 
doubt  your  rectitude." 

"There  was  a  state  secret  involved,"  said  Champe, 
aflfected  deeply  at  her  distress. 

^  I  might  have  known  it,"  returaed  Emma.  "  She 
who  occupies  yon  grave  said  with  her  dying  breath 
you  were  innocent  c  but  I  thought  trouble  had  caused  her 
to  mve.  Yet,  until  I  saw  you  in  British  uniform,  and 
you  deceived  me  again,  I  could  not  believe  you  guilty. 
I  knew  not  why;  but  at  times  there  came  upon  me, 
despite  my  better  judgment,  a  conviction  of  the  tvUk 
of  that  death*bed  prophecy." 

"  Did  she  say  that  7*'  ailced  Champe,  hie  countenance 
heammg  with  delight,  while  a  manly  tear  bedewed  his 
eye.  "Ah  she  knew  I  coidd  not  be  false  to  my  coun- 
try. But  we  will  talk  of  her,  and  yont  kindness  to  her, 
Emma,  bersafter.   I  eannot  dwell  upon  it  now ;  for 
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raoMmbnoee  of  ber,  and  gmtatiide  to  yoo,  ovoroomet 
me.  £j«t  us  noir  aeek  that  happioew  for  which  we 
have  80  long  waited  in  Tain." 

<*  It  is  too  late  !>'  cried  the  agonised  girl.  "  This  very 
night  I  am  to  become  BifdaalPs  bride  !*' 

'*  So  help  me  Heaven,  you  ehall  not,"  exdaimwl  ber 
lover  lolemnly.  '*  They  have  meanly  extorted  the 
promise  from  you — ^I  am  sure  of  it— and  I  blame  not 
yoM.  But  you  have  engaged  to  be  mine,  as  well  smee 
as  before  you  were  of  legal  age  to  act  for  yourselC 
If  you  desire  not  to  recall  the  promise,  after  I  base 
given  you  the  clearest  proof  of  my  innooenee,  I  swear 
I  yield  not  up  my  rights  nor  you  to  such  a  thing  as 
Birdsall.    No^  nor  to  mortal  man." 

'*  It  is  too  late,"  repeated  Emma  in  despair. 

'*  It  is  not  too  late,"  returned  Champe ;  and  he  spoke 
in  the  same  energetic  and  impressive  manner,  that  had, 
in  days  long  past,  taught  Emma  to  put  a  firm  reliance 
upon  his  words.  Indeed,  it  appeared  to  her  when  he 
thus  spoke,  that  he  spoke  Inil^^incontrovertiUe,  un- 
conquerable truth;  that  it  was  impossible  he  could  err; 
and  that,  mueh  as  his  words  seemed  to  promise^  he 
neither  boasted,  nor  overrated  his  power  to  make  them 
good.  It  gave  her  not  only  encouragement  and  hope, 
but  assurance.  There  was  so  much  of  modest  firmness, 
of  self-dspendance  and  of  manliness  in  his  manner. 

"  It  is  yours  then,  Emma,  and  yours  alone,  to  d^ 
cide,"  he  continued,  paaning  an  arm  around  her  unre- 
sisting form,  drawing  her  towards  him,  and  fondly 
patting  her  pale  cheek,  "whether  you  will  be  his, 
whose  duty  to  his  country  has  compelled  him,  while 
his  heart  smote  him  for  it,  to  drive  the  roses  from  here ; 
or  the  wife  of  one  who  cannot  appreciate,  and  therefore 
cannot  love  you  as  you  deserve.  It  is  yours,  I  say, 
merely  to  decide.  The  means  of  carrying  into  effect 
that  decision,  if  in  my  favor,  may  be  left  to  mcb" 

Emma  thought  of  her  rsoent  engagement,  of  the 
dangers  of  the  bold  step  she  knew  her  lover  could 
and  would  take  to  claim  her,  of  her  father's  probable 
anger  at  her  disobedience,  and  shuddered. 

<'Look  here,  girl,  look  here!"  cried  the  impatient 
Virginian,  drawing  a  packet  of  papers  from  his  pocket 
and  scatUring  iu  contents  on  the  grass  at  her  feet 
**  Here,"  he  continued,  his  manly  countenance  glowing 
with  patriotic  pride  while  be  selected  one  of  the  papers 
and  held  it  for  her  inspection,  **  here,  in  the  first  place, 
is  Lieutenant  Colonel  Lee's  testimonial  that  I  have  never 
swerved  from  my  duty  to  my  country-Mhis,  is  Ghfeene^s 
letter  of  compliment  on  my  services  that  aeoompanied 
his  present  of  a  sword  and  a  noble  war-horse.  Here, 
is  the  handwriting  of  Hamilton,  above  Washington's 
own  signature!  This,  with  a  blue  ribbon,  is  a  lieute- 
nant's commission  in  the  Legion,  and  with  it,  a  paper 
that  secures  roe  the  emolument  of  the  office,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  releases  me  from  actual  service;  for 
his  excellency  was  pleased  to  recommend  me  not  to 
appear  in  arms,  lest  the  chance  of  war  throws  me  in 
the  way  of  the  gibbet :  not  an  American  gibbet,  Emma, 
but  a  British.  Thisb  with  a  lafge  seal,  is  a  deed  from  the 
Legislature  of  Virginia,  for  lands-^^more  than  enough 
to  satisfy  a  far  more  ambitious  man.  This  is  a  certifi- 
cate of  Congress,  granting  me  a  pension  for  lifo.  I 
went  not  into  New  York,  Emma,  to  join  Arnold,  but 
to  $df$  the  dtUaUAU  traUorl-^to  pluck  him  from  his 
strong  hold,  and  to  deliver  him  to  Washington  1  I  went 


to  asee  Jimdte  from  the  gaUows,  and  to  clear  up  the 
character  of  ooa  of  «Mir  best  generals  from  aspermns 
cast  upon  it  by  the  scheming  Clinton.  The  latter  I 
aeeoii^lished ;  and,  but  for  an  accident,  similar  to  that 
which  caused  me  to  disappoint  you  at  Petersbnig,  I 
should  have  taken  Arnold  from  the  midst  of  his  friends^ 
and  brought  him  to  the  American  head-quarters.  A 
few  hours  more  of  time  at  that  crisis— and  my  nania, 
Emma,  would  have  resounded  through  the  army— aye, 
through  the  thirteen  republics,  as  the  avenger  of  our 
army's  reputatkin  wUch  Arnold  has  so  basely  sullied, 
uncoupled  with  the  odium  of  desertion  I" 

Emma  forgoi  her  engagement  with  BirdsaU  and  her 
fkther's  anger,  as  she  listoned  with  rapture  to  his  gtow* 
ing  rseitaL  But  the  sudden  burst  of  pleasing  itttelli*^ 
genos  was  Uio  mueh  for  her.  She  trembled  with  erne* 
tion,  her  pale  cheek  became  still  paler,  and  she  fell 
fainting  in  the  arms  of  her  lover.  She  recovered  only 
to  reflect  and  weep. 

The  soothing  arguments  of  the  Virginian  soon  re> 
stored  her  to  hope.  He  had  not  expectad  this  inter* 
view  with  her,  but  had  already  resolved  upon  a  course, 
from  which  he  did  not  now  depart  He  advised  her, 
therefore,  to  pass  the  day  as  she  had  intonded,  and  to 
expect  his  interference  at  the  hour  appointed  for  her 
union  with  Birdsall. 

She  consented  implicitly  to  follow  his  directUms; 
bade  him  remember  that  a  moment,  ahould  he  be  too 
late,  might  seal  her  doom ;  forbade  him  to  accompany  her 
then ;  and,  feebly  resisting  bis  glowing  kiss  at  psrting, 
darted  through  the  wood  and  soon  arrived  at  the  house. 

In  the  course  of  the  day,  Champa's  story  beoanie 
known  throughout  the  neighborhood,  and  old  and 
young  alike  sought  to  congratulate  him,  and  listen  to 
a  narration  of  his  adventures  fiom  his  own  lips.  In 
due  time  it  reached  the  villa,  and  great  were  the  endea« 
vors  of  Cotonel  BrookvUle  to  keep  a  knowledge  of  it 
from  his  daughter.  Tn  the  meantime,  Emma,  thongih 
greatly  agitated  by  alternate  hope  and  fear^  resolutely 
upheld  her  spiriu  to  meet  the  af^roaehing  crisisL 

The  appointed  and  dreaded  hour  drew  near.  Emosa 
strained  her  eyes  in  the  dim  twilight  to  eateh  a  glance 
of  Champe,  stealthily  moving  through  the  paik :  but 
she  saw  him  not  flight  wrapt  the  scene  without  in 
impenetrable  darkness ;  she  was  summoned  to  perform 
her  engagement  with  BirdsaU ;  and  yH  Champe  came 
not  t  "  Will  he  deceive  me  now  7**  she  inquured  of  her- 
self; "Dorv  he  thus  trifle  with  met  Yes,"  was  the 
mental  answer ;  "  for  he  has  proved  be  imre  do  any- 
thing ;  but  he  will  not—/  Jbiots  he  iMtt  turf.  I  have 
done  him  injustice  heretofore  in  doubting  bun:  hot  if 
an  unavoidable  accident  should  ^g9in  prevent  him— 
Mercy,  niercy.  Heaven !" 

Again  she  was  informed  that  Birdsslf  and  the  deigy- 
man  awaited  her  approach,  and  resolving,  if  any  un- 
foreseen circumstance  should  detain  her  lover,  boldly 
to  refuse  to  take  the  matrimonial  vow,  when  oalted 
upon  to  do  so,  with  a  reluctant  step,  she  obeyed  the 


But  Champe  had  intended  she  should  be  called  upon 
to  do  nothing  that  could  bring  upon  her  the  displeasure 
of  her  ftither.  He  hsd  resolved  to  rescue  her  from  the 
engagement  that  he  knew  had  been  forced  upon  her ; 
but  be  had  determined  to  do  this  in  such  a  manner  that 
whatever  oensnre  might  foUow,  it  riionld  flm  upon  him 
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He  would  nol  permade  ber  to  elope  with  him ; 
ftr  that  woold  oecni  her  wilful  aet;  he  eoo^t  only  to 
obtaia  her  aeeret  eoBConrencey  and  then  asaome  in  the 
efca  of  her  fiienda  the  reeponsibiHty  of  taking  ber 
frooi  them  withoiit  her  oonaent.  Then,  when  the  shock 
ef  diipleaaiBpe  and  anger  came^  be  would  meet  it  alone, 
aa  be  had  befbre  met  crosBes  and  mieibrtunee— but 
cheend  by  the  reflection  that  he  bad  preserved  her 
bappineaB  fnm  aacrifiee.  He  was  confident  that  the 
soeoeaa  of  the  plan  he  bad  conceived  was  insured  by 
ila  very  boldneaa.  It  was  in  character  with  the  spirit 
of  the  nen  who  formed  Lee's  Legion. 

Am  EaoBa  passed  throogfa  an  anii*rooin,  toward  a 
parlor  piepared  for  the  perfomiaaoe  of  the  matrimonial 
riias^  she  looked  through  the  open  windows  vainly 
hopiBg  to  penetrate  the  darkness  without,  from  the 
brightnsB  of  the  apartment  in  which  she  was.  Sud* 
deniy  As  paused.  A  naked  sabre  glittered  in  the  light 
of  the  nomy  aa  it  moved  steadily  past  the  windows, 
of  him  who  earned  it,  however,  was 
f  aa  was  his  form  invisible. 

The  heart  of  the  maiden  throbbed  with  wild  ecstasy ; 
bather  foelings  were  not  unmingled  with  appvehension* 
The  powerful  aasistance  of  Ghampe  was  undoubtedly 
St  handt  aa  it  ever  aeemcd  to  be  in  the  hours  of  her 
srvcnst  Hiaia;  but  there  eouM  be  as  little  doubt  that 
he  was  aot  alone  $  that  her  father^  house  was  guarded, 
and  iu  uneonacioos  imnaies  surrounded  by  armed  men, 
nned  to  eamaga  and  full  of  determination.  Trusting 
late  discretion,  and  the  mild  and  unrevengefol,  thov^ 
resohtte,  diapoaition  of  Champa ;  and,  above  all,  to  that 
power  who  bad  guided  Aiai  through  so  msny  scenes  of 
anieme  peril,  and  appeared  to  have  ever  phM^  him 
■ear  Acr  when  ahe  had  most  needed  ossistaDoe^  she 
atMsd  her  foellngs  and  prooeeded. 

When  ahe  entered  the  parkir  the  clei^man  arose, 
■ad  hor  father  advaneed  in  order  to  lead  her  to  the 
of  the  room,  where  the  family  and  two  or 
Bre  assembled— there  formally  to  give 
1 10  BhdsalL  Any  interferenoe  that  could  save 
hsr  uow,  must,  she  thought,  indeed,  be  sudden  and 
heU.    It  did  notfiul  to  come— and  in  time. 

A  load  Toice  gave  orders  to  some  unseen  subordi- 
■Bfces,  and  the  frightened  menials  of  the  villa  rushed 
thiMigh  the  doors  of  the  parlor.  Dragoons  with  drawn 
■■bees  followed  doee  upon  them,  formed  in  line  across 
the  eencie  of  the  apartment,  and  at  the  same  instant, 
the  tiumbiing  Emma  was  raised  in  the  arms  of  one, 
whose  eneouraging  whisper  she  well  knew,  and  borne 
liMdM  house. 

**Who  eoflMnands  here?"  cried  the  enraged  Brook- 
vile^  alter  in  vain  endeavoring  to  force  bis  way  through 
the  Ine  of  dragoons  that  separated  him  from  his 
ds^g^ter. 

'^Ida^*  aaswered  a  voice  rendered  powerfol  more 
throqgh  anger  than  natural  strength.  ''We  cover  the 
MRat  of  Laeutemant  Champa,  and  not  a  soul  leaves 
this  house  lo-night.  But  we  will  speak  of  this  matter 
dbeetly,  Colonel  Brookville.  In  the  meantime  there  is 
jmlka  to  be  done.    Where  is  this  Birdsall  ?*> 

**!  will  let  you  know,  sir,**  cried  the  Colonel  furious 
with  rage^  **  that  neither  your  authority  nor  that  of 
year  lieutanant  ia  acknowledged  here.  I  command 
yea  to  have  the  hocMs." 

"b  tkfti  the  wretdi?*'  fajoined  the  youthful  Buxton, 


diaregarding  the  useless  anger  of  the  master  of  the 
villa,  and  rudely  dragging  forth,  from  the  comer  of  a 
sofo,  where  he  bad  slunk,  the  trembling  form  of  Birda- 
all.  **  Where  is  your  boldness  now,  miscreant?  Btand 
forth  and  treat  an  injured  brother  with  the  same  impu- 
denee  that  yesterday  marked  your  conduct  to  his  de- 
fenceless tister.  Swear  to  me,  and  in  this  presence,  if 
you  dare,  that  yon  detest  Miss  BroekvUU,  as  you  did 
then,  to  Isabel  Buxton.  Thought  you,  because  her 
father  was  in  bis  grave,  a  Virginian  maiden  could  find 
no  protector?  Or  thought  you  if  a nebUman  but  conde- 
scended to  speak,  she  must  be  flattered?  Away  I  fbol, 
dastard,  away  P  And  dashing  him  from  him  with  pas- 
sionate violenee,  he  continued,  **  I  have  solemnly  pro- 
mised Lieutenant  Champe  I  would  not  do  it,  or  by 
Heaven  1  would,  even  now,  cleave  y<m  in  twain  with 
this  good  sword,  that  has  already  tasted  of  the  proud 
blood  of  overbearing  England.'* 

"The  Colonel  frowned  angrily  upon  the  cowering 
Birdsall ;  but  soon  turned  again  toward  the  intruders 
upon  his  domestic  privacy.  Bat  his  commands  and 
arguments  were  alike  unavailing : — as  there  are  none 
so  difikult  to  convince  as  those  who  tnU  not  be  con- 
vinced, the  dragoons  were  equally  unmoved  by  his 
threats,  or  his  appeals  to  them,  in  regard  to  the  jastice 
of  their  proceedings,  or  their  right  to  interfbre  with  his 
liberty.  They  merely  replied  that  they  acted  upon 
the  responsibility,  and  by  the  orders  of  their  lieutenant, 
and  were  perfectly  indiflerent  as  to  consequences.  All 
the  satisfaction  he  could  obtain  from  them  was  that  hn 
guests,  his  household,  and  himself,  would  be  sufiS»red  to 
set  their  pleasure  at  daybreak  the  next  morning ;  but 
not  one  instent  before ;  and  that,  until  that  time,  every 
avenue  fh>m  the  house  would  be  strictly  guarded. 

This  promise  was  fulfilled.  At  daybreak,  the  dra- 
goons started  in  a  body  for  the  south,  to  rejoin  the 
Legion:  and,  in  a  short  time,  were  fiir  beyond  the 
reach  of  any  pursuit  in  his  power  to  order.  He  welt 
knew  also  that  it  was  too  bite  to  pfrev^nt  a  marriage 
between  Champe  and  his  daughter.  Unless  the  latter 
bad  strongly  opposed  the  wishes  of  the  lieutenant ; 
which,  upon  reflection,  he  felt  very  much  inclined  to 
doubt 

His  judgment  did  not  deceive  him.  It  was  already 
beyond  the  power  of  his  silly  pride  to  destroy  his 
daughter's  happiness.  Within  the  hour  that  was  to 
have  given  her  to  Birdsall,  Emma,  impressed  with  a 
deep  sense  of  the  dreadful  alternative  delay  might 
produce,  became  the  wifo  of  The  Dbsxrtbr. 


APPENDIX. 

By  coniuHing  Lee*ft  ^'Memoirs  of  the  War  in  the 
Southern  Department  of  the  United  Stetes,*^  chapter 
XXX.,  it  will  be  found  bow  little  we  have  been  indebted 
to  invention  for  the  materials  of  our  story ;  or  rather, 
that,  in  the  principal  incidents,  we  have  not  at  all  de- 
parted from  historical  fiiet. 

It  appears  by  that  work,  that  Washington,  afler  the 
defection  of  Arnold, "  the  moment  be  reached  the  «rmy, 
then  under  command  of  Major  Gkneral  Greene,  en- 
camped in  the  vicmity  of  Tappan,  sent  for  Major 
Lee,  posted  with  the  light  troops  some  distance  in 
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firoQU"  L«e  repairod  at  once  to  bead  quarters,  when 
the  Commander-in-ciiief  requested  him  to  select  a  sait^ 
able  person  to  undertake  a  highly  dangerous  enterprioei 
which  he  ( Wadhiogton)  had  conceived.  His  confiden- 
tial agenuin  New  York  had  informed  him  that  "many 
of  his  officersi  and  especially  a  Major-generd  named  to 
him,  were  connected  with  Arnold."  His  plan,  there* 
fore,  was  to  engage  some  person  of  tried  eourage,  in- 
trepid daring,  persevering  indufitry,'aiid  acute  percep- 
tion i  who,  with  all  these  qualities,  should  possess  a 
patriotism  so  elevated,  that  he  would,  if  the  case  should 
require  ity  and,  at  all  events,  for  a  tine,  sacrifioe  bis 
private  reputation  for  the  good  of  his  country.  Champe 
was  at  once  named  by  Lee,  who  at  the  same  time  ex* 
pressed  his  doubts  whether  his  flerg^antpmajoi'B  keen 
and  high  sense  of  honor  would  allow  him  lo  take  the 
first  step  in  the  proposed  plan,  which  was  desertion 
but  after  listening  to  a  minute  description^  not  only  of 
the  character,  but  the  manners,  appearance,  plase  of 
birth,  &C.  of  Champe,  Woahington,  with  his  usi 
penetration,  exclaimed,  "  He  is  the  very  man  for  my 
purpose,**  and  determined  that  Lee  ^ould  use  his 
utmost  efforts  to  induce  him  to  attempt  the  entarpriaeu 
Lee  immediately  returned  to  his  quartern  ,*  and  in  has 
Memoirs  feelingly  describes  the  dialogue  that  ensued 
between  himself  and  the  ardent  but  repugnant  Champe. 
From  this  it  appears  that  the  design  of  Washington, 
«  by  getting  Arnold,  to  moc  •indre,**  had  more  weight 
with  the  genei*ou8  Virginian  than  any  other.  But  even 
this  could  not  induce  him  to  forego  his  reputation,  and 
the  strong  desire  he  felt  for  promotion— of  whieh  de- 
sertion would  deprive  him*  At  length,  Lee  informed 
him  that  since  he  declined  the  ofifer  of  obliging  the 
Commander-in-chief  personally,  as  well  as  of  greatly 
serving  his  country  ai  large,  he  would  inform  Wash- 
ington that  the  proffered  honor  must  be  transferred  to 
$ome  lithar  cvrps,  as  there  was  not  spirit  enough  in  the 
Legion  to  furnish  him  with  a  man  wiiliog  to  risk  iu 
consequences*  "  The  $sprU  du  eorpg,^*  observes  Lee, 
*^ could  not  be  resisted:  united  to  his  inclinatioa,  it 
subdued  his  prejudices:*'  and  the  noblemioded  soldier 
departed  the  same  nighL 

How  well  he  executed  the  arduous  duty  he  had  un- 
dertaken, may  be  inferred  from  the  first  sentence  of  a 
letter  from  Washington  to  Lee^OcU  13th,  1780:  "I 
am  very  glad,**  he  says,  "  your  letter  of  this  date  has 
given  evidence  ip  my  conviction  of  the  innocence  ,'of 
the  gentleman"  (the  nameless  M^or-geoeral)  "  who 
was  the  subject  of  your  inquiry.** 

The  same  letter  directs  Lee  to  meet  the  Commander- 
in-chief  the  next  day,  at'  the  Marquis*8  quarters,  when 
Champe*s  communications  were  closely  examined  by 
them,  *'and  the  distrust  heretofore  entertained  of  the 
accused  forever  dismissed.'* 

Having  thus  satisfactorily  executed  one  part  of  his 
business,  the  sergeant  set  himself  to  work  fully  to 
aichieve  the  rest;  and  in  conneaion  with  an  agent  of 
Washington's  in  the  city,  soon  laid  a  plan  for  his  cap- 
ture. The  agent  was  a  different  person  from  him  who 
had  assisted  in  tracing  the  authenticity  of  the  aspersions 
cast  upon  the  Major-general  above  mentioned ;  and  so 
deep  was  the  seci*ecy  deemed  requisite  by  Washington, 
that  Champe  was  ordered  not  to  let  either  of  these  two 
men  know  that  the  other  was  in  his  confidence. 

Unfortunately,  Andre's  imprudent  bat  high-minded  | 


em^ksrim  shortened  hia  trial ;  and  ere  the  sergealit 
could  oonsammate  anaiigenentB  for  briaging  off  Ai^ 
nold,  mueh  to  the  ehagrin  of  the  generons  soldier,  who 
was  himself  risking  a  gibbet  in  order  to  save  the  British 
oflker  ftom  the  same  disgraeefiil  end,  Andre  was  ez^ 
cuted.  But  notwithetanding  this  unfortunate  infterven* 
tion,  Champe  was  directed  to  pereeivere,  and  stall  briag 
off  Amoki  if  possible.  This  will  be  soen  from  tha 
foltowing  extract  from  Washingtoa'a  letter  to  Lee,  of 
the  20th  Octobers 

"Dear  Sir, 

"  The  plan  proposed  for  tidciiig  A d,  <the  ooU 

lines  of  which  are  oommutticated  in  your  letter,  wluch 
was  this  moment  put  into  my  hands  without  date,)  has 
every  mark  of  a  good  one.  I  therefore  agree  to  the 
promised  rewards;  and  have  aoch  entire  eonfideiMe  ia 
your  management  of  the  business^  as  to  give  itmy  fuliesl 
approbation,  and  leave  the  whole  to  the  guidance  of 
your  own  judgment,  with  this  express  atipubuioii  and 
pointed  injunction,  thai  he  <A'  d)  is  to  be  bfougbt 
to  me  alive. 

"  No  circumstance  whatever  shall  obtain  my  oonaeat 
to  his  being  put  to  death.  The  idea  which  woaU  ao* 
oompany  such  an  event,  wouki  be,  tliat  ruffians  had 
been  hired  to  assassinate  him.  My  aim  is  to  malDs  m 
public  example  of  him  t  and  this  should  be  strongly 
impressed  upon  those  who  are  employed  to  bring  him 
off.  The  sergeant  must  be  very  eircumspeet :  too  mnob 
zeal  may  create  suspicion,  and  too  much  preoipitanoy 
may  defeat  the  project*  The  most  inviolable  secrecy 
must  be  observed  on  all  hands." 

The  night  for  the  execuiMin  of  Champe's  pkui  of 
seiaqg  Arnoki  was  soon  appointed.  He  and  one  of 
Washington's  seerat  agents  were  to  seiae  and  gag  tho 
traitor;  and  placing  themselves,  each  under  one  of  his 
shoulders,  carry  him  through  the  saost  unfrequented 
sueets  and  alleys  to  a  boat  waiting  to  leeeiva  them* 
If  questioned,  they  were  to  answer  that  he  was  a 
drunken  aokiier,whom  they  wereconveyiogto  lib«g«asd« 
house.  In  the  meantime,  Lee,  haviiig  been  infbnasd  of 
this,  spent  the  night  at  Hoboken,  with  a  few  of  ^is 
trusty  followers,  and  provided  with  three  extra  hdoes, 
one  each  for  Champe,  his  comrade,  aad  Arnold. 

hee  was  disappointed;  for  the  day  daw  ced  and  no 
boat  was  descried  upon  the  waters  of  the  Hudson  an- 
swering the  description  of  that  in  which  Champe  was 
to  arrive.  "He  was  chagrined,"  he  says,  '*at  the 
issue,  and  apprehended  ihat  his  faithfUl  seiigeant  must 
have  been  detected  in  the  last  scene  of  his  tedious  and 
difficult  enterprise.*'  But  he  was  obliged  to  keep  hia 
disappointment  to  himself;  for  so  strict  was  the  secrecy 
of  the  whole  affair,  that  not  ona  of  his  followers  know 
why  their  commander  oonducted  them  to  Hoboken,  or 
for  whose  use  they  led  the  three  extra  horses.  . 

Another  eztraa  from  his  "  Memoirs^''  will  sufiice  to 
end  this  article. 

"In  a  few  days,  Lee  received  an  anonysious  letter 
from  Champe's  patron  and  friend,  infocsung  him  that 
on  that  day  previous  to  the  night  fixed  for  the  execution 
of  the  plot,  Arnold  had  removed  his  quarters  to  another 
part  of  the  town,  to  superintend  the  embarkaUoD  of 
troops,  preparing  (as  was  rumored)  for  an  expedition 
to  be  directed  by  himself;  aqd  that  the  American  Le- 
gion, consisting  chiefly  of  deserten^  bad  been  trans- 
ferred  ftom  their  bamdis  to  one  of  the  wum$mi9 ;  it 
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ftpprabended  tbai  if  left  oa  cfaore  ontil  tlit  ex-  ^ 
irattdy,  maiiy  of  them  might  deaorU  Thqs 
ii  IwppMied  thai  John  Chasipe,  inatoed  of  croMBg  the 
HodacNi  ihat  mght,  was  safely  deposited  oa  board  oae 
of  the  fleet  of  tfansporta^  from  wbsttee  he  never  de* 
parlsd  until  the  tnopa  under  Arnold  landed  in  Vit^ 
pmn!  Nor  was  he  able  to  escape  from  the  British 
amj  Qoul  after  the  janctbn  of  Lord  OorawalUs  at 
PelMshurg^  vhen  he  deserted  ;  and  proceeding  high 
np  into  Viiginiay  he  passed  into  North  Carolina  near 
lim  Saiica  towns,  and  keeping  in  the  friendly  districts 
of  Ihat  state,  safely  joined  the-  army  eoon  after  it  had 
passtd  the  Gaagaree  in  pursuit  of  Lord  Rawdoa. 

"flis  appeaiaoee  exeited  extreme  sorprlee  among 
his  faraier  eommdea^  whieh  was  net  a  little  inereaasd 
whsa  thsy  saw  the  eordial  reception  he  met  with  Irom 
liemenapr  Colonel  Lee.  His  whole  story  soon  beoame 
kaova  ts  the  eorps,  whieh  reproduced  the  love  and 
Mipea  of  effieer  and  soldiery  heightened  by  universal 
adnimtioa  of  his  daring  and  arduous  attempt 

"(^ampe  wan  intradooed  to  General  Greene^  who 
checdiilly  complied  with  the  promises  made  by  the 
GaaMander-jn-«liie^  as  leir  as  in  bis  power ;  and  having 
pmrided  iho  sec)geaot  with  a  fpod  horse,  and  money 
6r  his  joamey,  aent  him  to  General  Washington^  who 
■anifieeaiiy  anticipated  every  dcsirs  of  the  sergeant, 
sad  presentad  him  with  a  dieobaige  £pom  further  ser^ 
vico^  lest  ha  anight  in  the  vicissitudes  of  war,  fiUl  into 
the  eoemy^  hands;  when, if  reoogaixedy  he  waasurs 
tsdieonafibbel. 

**  When  Gaoerai  Washington  waa  called  by  Presi* 
dent  Adams  to  the  oommaod  of  the  arniy,  prepared  to 
tha  ooontfy  fkan  French  hostility)  he  sent  to 
I  Colonel  Lee  to  inquire  ibr  Champe:  bein^ 
detennined  to  bring  him  into  the  flekl  at  the  head  of  a 
esmpany  of  inAmtry* 

"•  Lee  sent  to  I^Nidoun  county,  where  Cbampe  eettled 
aficff  his  disoharge  from  the  army  |  and  learaed  that 
dttgailaot  soldier  had  removed  to  K^ntueky,  and  had 
sun  afier  died." 


HALLAM'S  MIDDLE  AQES* 

It  is  SQipiniogy  that  this  work  is  not  more  admired, 
and  more  read,  than  it  seems  to  be.  It  is  surpassed, 
nay,  eqoalled  by  no  historical  production  ia  the  English 
language,  since  the  tioies  of  the  great  Brilish  three, 
of  the  last  eentory.  Indeed,  several  merits  tempt  us 
atropgly,  to  place  it  above  even  ikekr  works.  It  is  more 
caodid  thaa  Hume;  more  simply  and  pointedly  seo- 
teotions  than  Robertson;  moredear, and  infinitely  less 
pempou%  than  Gibbon.  Nothing  can  be  more  striking^ 
than  the  contiast  between  Hallam's  distinct,  straight* 
fivward  statements,  and  shrewd,  concise,  often  pun- 
gent xeroark% — and  (Gibbon's  slabomtely  swollen  and 
balanced  periods,  that  afier  thrice  reading  leave  it  still 
doubtful  what  &ct  he  tells,  or  what  opinion  he  ex- 
pfeasesH  If  it  had  not  become  vulgar  to  compare  bis» 
torians  (o  Tacitus  (Dr.  Ramsay  has  been  called  "  The 
Todtus  of  America*'),  we  shouki  say,  that  no  where 

*  View  of  the  State  of  Europe  during  the  Middle  Agen,  Bj 
■an7BalleBi,Esq. 


have  we  seen  the  best  chataoterislMS  of  the  ilhistritms 
Roman  half  so  weU  displayed,  as  in  the  «'  Middle 
Ages."  The  ssme  burning  yet  well  tempered  love  of 
liberty;  the  sama  hatred  of  tyranny  and  injostiee;  the 
same  vein  of  sage  remark,  developing  in  a  single  sea- 
teoee,  momantous  political  truth;  the  same  power  of 
sarcasm,  eonve3rad  usually  in  the  very  words  whiA 
carry  iorward  the  narmtive;  the  sams  condensed  and 
forcibleiirevity  of  recitaL  Ofteoer  than  in  Tadtos,  or 
in  Hume,  there  occur  in  Hallam  passages  of  emineiit 
rhetorieal  beauty ;  much  resemblkig  those  oeeasional 
observations,  at  oace  elegant  and  profound,  in  whieh 
Burke  abounds.  But  they  are  neither  ftequent  nor  long; 
eaough,  to  ▼iohtte  the  beooming  chastity  of  historical 
eomposiUon.  Far  from  being  excreseent  oitiamentif, 
whieh  lead  off  the  reader's  mind  from  the  fiicts  detailed, 
or  suggest  a  doubt  concerning  the  troth  of  a  story  so 
embellished,  they  enliven  and  rivet  hie  atteiitkm,  by 
illustmting  the  subject;  and  interrupt  not,  ibr  a  mo^ 
ment,  the  course  of  the  narration.  The  work  tatoes  a 
wide  mnge.  It  gives  the  History  of  Fmnee^-^ltaly — 
Spain— Oermany— the  Greek  Empire  and  the  Sara*- 
eeos— Ecdeeiastioat  Power— the  Feudal  SyBtem-~tii« 
English  Constitution---and  the  State  of  Society  In  fid'. 
lape-Hiaring  the  Middle  Ages;  that  is,  for  about  eight 
or  m'ne  centuries.  The  manner  in  which  it  groups  and 
details  the  multitude  of  Ihcts  comprised  in  this  great 
ootlioa,  is  lueid  and  happy*  With  eqtial  judgment  are 
the  instruetiva  or  important  selected^  and  the  trivial  or 
useless  passed  in  silence. 

But  it  is  above  ail  as  the  enlightened  friend  of  libera 
ty,  that  Mr.  HaUam  deserves  the  esteem  of  American 
readere.  Some  eztracti  we  propose  making,  wiH  evince 
this,  and  also  the  Taeitus*Uke  pith  and  pungency  wa 
have  aaeribed  to  hiuL  The  italics  and  small  capitals 
areonnk 

BXTEACTSt. 

*  A  generous  disdain  of  one  man's  will,  is  to  republic 
eaa  govemmeats  what  chastity  is  to  women;  a  eon* 
servative  principle,  never  to  be  reasoned  apon,  or  sub* 
jeeted  to  calculations  of  utility.' 

Rienzi's  ^eharaatsr  was  not  unusual  among  literary 
poHtiQuas;  a  combaaatioa  of  knowledge,  ekquenos^ 
and  enthusiasm  for  ideal  exceUeoee,  with  vanity,  la^ 
azperieaee  of  mankind,  ansCeaditaeie,  and  physical 
timidity.' 

^  The  meet  deadly  hatred,  is  thatvHiJeh  men  exas* 
pemted  by  proseription  and  forlbitttia  bear  to  their 


Ob  tha  triumphant  ntnra  of  Coemo  de*  Medfel,  in 
1484,  from  the  exiile  into  which  the  opposite  faction  of 
Albiai  had  driven  him,  Haflam  remarks,--^*  It  is  in  vaiil 
to  aspect  that  a  victorious  iheiion  will  scruple  to  re- 
taliate upon  its  enemies  a  still  greater  measure  of  in* 
jostiee  than  it  esperieneed  at  their  hands.  The  van- 
quished hnve  no  rights  In  the  eye  of  their  conquerora» 
The  sword  of  returning  exiles,  flushed  by  victory  and 
IncoDBed  by  suffering,  fiills  successively  upon  their  ene- 
miei^  upon  those  whom  they  suspect  of  bemg  their 
enemies,  and  upon  those  who  may  hereafter  become 


{PMf  ^  empioyhig  Foreign  JHercmarie*.)  'Consi* 
dered  with  reference  to  economy,  almost  any  taxes 
must  he  a  cheap  eommutation  for  personal  service.  But 
economy  may  be  regarded  too  exclusively ;  and  can 
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nev«r  oounterbalance  that  degradatioti  of  national 
character,  which  proceeds  from  intrusting  the  public 
defence  to  foreigners.' 

*  Historians  have  in  general  more  indulgence  for 
splendid  crimes,  than  for  the  weaicnesses  of  Tirtae.' 

'  None  of  Charlemagne's  wars  can  be  compared  with 
the  Saracenic  history  of  Charles  Martel:  but  this  was 
a  contest  for  freedom ;  those  for  conquest ;  and  fame 
is  more  partial  to  succsasful  aggrsssion  than  to  patriotic 
lesistanceL' 

In  the  unswerving  *probity,  sCrictnsss  of  conscience, 
and  beneTolence,  of  Louis  IX.  (St.  Louis),  he  found  all 
the efiecu of  fal^sigfated  policy.  'But  it  is  the  privi- 
lege only  of  virtuous  minds,  to  perceive  what  wisdom 
dwells  in  moderate  counsels.  No  siagacity  ever  taught 
a  selfish  and  ambitious  sovereign  to  forego  the  sweet- 
ness of  immediate  power.' 

JffiMl  U  Bistwieal  atudaOs.  Intestine  tumults,  &c  'are 
among  the  eternal  lessons  of  History :  for  the  unjust 
encroachments  of  courts,  the  intemperate  passions  of 
the  multitude,  the  ambition  of  demagognes,  the  cruelty 
of  victorious  factions,  will  never  cease  to  have  their 
parallela  and  their  analogies;  while  the  military 
achievements  of  disunt  times  afibrd,  in  general,  no 
instruction ;  and  can  hardly  occupy  too  little  of  our 
time  in  historical  studies.'  Mde. 

Mint  to  Sislefmm.  *  It  is  difficult  to  name  a  limit  be- 
yond which  taxes  will  not  be  home  without  impatience, 
when  they  appear  to  be  called  for  by  neoessity,  and 
foithfully  applied :  nor  is  it  impracticable  for  a  skilful 
minister  to  deceive  the  people  in  both  these  respects. 
Bvi  the  $tmg  rf  tesation  w  iMt^/kiMSt.  What  high 
spirited  man  could  sse  without  indignation  the  earnings 
of  his  labor,  yielded  ungrudgingly  to  the  public  de- 
fence, become  the  spoil  of  peculators  and  parasites  7 
It  is  this,  that  mortifies  the  liberal  hand  of  public  wgknX\ 
and  those  statesmen,  who  deem  the  security  of  govern- 
ment to  depend  not  on  laws  and  armies,  but  on  the 
moral  sympathies  and  prejudices  of  the  people^  will 
vigilantly  guard  against  even  the  suspicion  of  prodi- 
gality.* 

*The  very  virtues  which  a  state  of  hostility  excites, 
are  not  proof  against  its  long  eootinoance ;  and  sink  at 
last  into  brutal  fiereeness.' 

•A  vimtteotion  ^  RepnMk9.  *  In  a  superficial  review 
of  history,  we  are  sometimes  apt  to  exaggerate  the 
vices  of  free  states,  and  to  lose  sight  of  those  inherent 
in  tyrannical  power.  The  bold  censoriousness  of  Re- 
publican historians,  and  the  cautious  servility  of  writers 
under  a  despotism,  conspire  to  mislead  us  as  to  the 
relative  prosperity  of  nations.  Acts  of  courage  and 
tumultuous  excesses  in  a  i^  state,  are  blaaoned  in 
minute  detail,  an4  descend  to  posterity :  the  deeds  of 
tjrranny  are  studiously  and  perpetually  suppressed. 
Even  those  historians  who  have  no  particular  motives 
for  eonceahnent,  turn  away  from  the  monotonous  and 
disgusung  crimes  of  tyranta' 

Tike  issy  4angenH8  Precedent*  arise.  {The  Pope  at 
first  claimed  no  right  to  appoint  to  church  benefices. 
Adrian  IV.  began,  by  requeHing  some  bishops  to  confer 
the  first  vacancy  on  a  particular  clerk.  Recommenda- 
tions like  this  (called  JWanisCt )  became  more  and  more 
frequent,  and  were  usually  followed,  through  respect 
for  the  holy  See :  even  Innocent  IIL  the  most  ambitious 
of  pontifis,  regarded  it  only  as  a  coQrtesy.j    *But,' 


says  Hallaro,  'as  we  find  in  the  history  of  all  usurping 
governments,  time  cktngee  eaumaly  into  sytlesi,  and  !»• 
jury  into  right :  eatmnfUi  beget  autem,  ond  euttom  ripeno 
into  tmo;  and  the  douhtfiU  precedent  of  one  g enenrtion  fte- 
esmet  the  figndmrnenUd  nmim  of  mathcr.*  80  far  had 
this  natural  progress  taken  place,  that  in  England, 
under  Henry  III.,  the  'Church  seems  to  have  been  so 
richly  endowed  only  as  the  free  pasture  of  Italian 
priests ;  who  were  placed,  by  the  mandatory  letters  of 
(jhregory  IX.  and  Innocent  IV.,  in  all  the  best  benefices.' 

UmHy  i(f  Party  Xanee.  About  A.  D.  ISOO, '  the  two 
leading  parties  which  had  divided  the  cities  of  Lorn- 
bardy,  and  whose  mutual  animosity,  having  no  general 
subject  of  contention,  requhred  the  association  of  n 
name  to  direct  as  well  as  invigorcte  its  prejudices,  be* 
came  distinguished  by  the  cetebrated  appeUatkms  of 
QvxLFs  and  Ohibbluts.'  *  *  *  •  Terms  of  this  de- 
scription *  *  ^  nre  always  aceeptable  to  mankind ; 
and  hme  the  peetdier  MdomUage  (/  preehnliRg  aUegctker 
that  epvrit  nf  eompromwe  and  accommodatim,  6y  tpMcfc  U 
it  eometimee  endeawred  to  ohetnect  their  tendency  to  hate 
and  injure  each  ethcr,^ 

'  There  is  in  geneml  room  enough  for  skepticism  an 
to  the  characters  of  men,  who  are  only  known  to  un 
through  their  enemies.  History  is  full  of  ealnnmies 
that  can  never  be  efTaeed.  But  I  really  see  no  gronnd 
for  thinking  charitably  of  Peter  the  CraeL'  ^ifUe. 

'  The  Arabian  monarehs  of  Cordova  fbund  in  their 
success  and  imagined  security,  a  pretext  for  hidMenee: 
while,  according  to  the  nature  of  despotism,  the  fhittn 
of  wisdom  or  bravery  in  one  generation  were  loet  in 
the  follies  and  efifeminaoy  of  the  next.'    ' 

'  Alvaro  de  Luna,  the  favorite  of  John  II.  [king  of 
Castile],  retained  for  35  years  an  absolute  control  over 
his  feeble  master.  The  adverse  faction  naturally  as- 
cribed to  this  powerful  minister  every  criminal  inten- 
tion and  all  public  mischiefs.  He  was  certainly  not 
more  scrupulous  than  the  generality  of  statesmen ;  and 
appears  to  have  been  rapacious  in  accumulating  wealth. 
But  there  was  eoeigy  and  courage  about  Alvaro  de 
Luna,  which  distinguished  him  from  the  cowardly 
syco|^ants  who  usually  rise  by  the  favor  of  weak 
princes:  and  Castile  probably  would  not  have  been 
happier,  under  the  administration  of  his  enemies.' 

'John  IL  did  not  long  survive  his  minister;  dying 
in  1454,  after  a  reign  that  may  be  considered  as  inglo- 
rious, compared  with  any  ex6ept  that  of  his  successor. 
If  the  father  was  not  respected,  the  son  fell  completely 
into  contempt.' 

Of  John  HiTNiniDXs,  the  Hungarian  patriot,  who 
'frequently  defeated,  but  unoonquered  in  defeat,  stood 
in  the  breach  for  twelve  years  against  the  Turkish 
power,'  and  to  whom  the  regency  was  confided  during 
the  king's  minority,— Hallam  says, '  He  surrendered  to 
young  Ladislaus  a  trust  that  he  had  exercised  with 
perfect  fidelity :  but  his  merit  wa»  too  great  to  he  Jar^ 
gioenf  and  the  court  never  treated  him  with  cordiality. 
[Docs  not  this  irony  rival  that  of  Tacitus,  where  be 
says,  the  fhther  of  Agricola  was  '  studio  eloquentias 
sapientiaeque  notos,  iisque  virtutibus  iram  Caii  Caesaris 
[Caligulas]  meritus  ?'] 

We  have  marked  many  mora  specimens,  of  equal 
truth,  pointedness,  and  force :  but  to  extract  them  all, 
would  extend  unduly  what  was  designed  to  be  a  very- 
short  article.    From  scarcely  any  other  historian,  nor 
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(eieepl  Burke)  from  any  other  writer  of  any  other 
daas,  coaM  a  larger  number  of  sentences  be  culled, 
in  atnicture,  graceful  and  impressiye  in 
ft  and  rich  in  sound  political  philosophy. 


REMORSE. 


LDIES  WUTT&K  BT  MA&IAN  HORTON, 

Ind  aecioaaric  by  C.  E.  Horn,  u  an  answer  to  BeeChovan^s 
celebrated  <•  Adelaida.» 

lo  grief  we  met — in  tears  we  part ; 
Our  dream  of  happiness  is  o'er ; 
And  wild  despair  throbs  through  my  heart. 
To  know  that  we  must  meet  no  more ! 

No  more  7   "Fes,  we  may  meet  perchance, 
Bat  oh !  how  changed  the  scene  will  be ; 
Eyes  that  once  fondly  met  my  glance, 
Will  dart  suspicion's  glare  on  me  : 

The  heart  thai  throbb'd  at  my  approach, 
With  torpid  coldness  shrinks  away : 
And  every  look  conveys  reproach. 
Which  speaks  afiection's  fast  decay. 

Thou  canst  no  more  recall  the  hour. 
When  sweet  confiding  hope  was  thine ; 
Foil  soon  the  charm  hath  lost  its  power 
Which  aeem'd  to  link  thy  fate  with  mine. 


Yet  not  unmoved  I  mark  that  cheek 
With  melancholy  gloom  o'ercast; 
And  tears  I  shed,  could  they  but  speak. 
Would  plead  a  pardon  for  ihe  past. 

A  tear  is  all  I  have  to  give — 
Thou  wilt  not  then  despise  the  gift ; 
Nor  let  in  thy  remembrance  live 
The  wrongs  that  have  our  hopes  bereft 

Boi  why  again  recall  the  madd'ning  houf  7 
Why  on  the  iiiem*ry  of  our  love  thus  dwell  7 
Teadi  aie,oh  Heav'n,  (while  yet  I  have  the  powr,) 
To  breathe  a  first,  a  last,  a  fond  fiirewell! 


DR.  JOHNSON'S  IRENE. 

The  merits  of  this  tragedy  are  not  generally  enougti 
ksewa  For  the  interest  of  its  story,  and  still  more 
fat  the  fjneqoeBt  beauty  and  grandeur  of  ita  language, 
it&Ile  not  OBueh  bek»w  Cato.  Take  a  few  of  its  pas- 
aiges^  as  azamplesL  But  first,  to  make  them  better 
■sdMBioud,  see  the  plot,  or  argument  of  the  play. 

Mahomet,  Emperor  of  the  Turks,  had  recently  con- 
qaued  Greeoe^  after  a  severe  struggle,  in  which  Deiib- 
1U0S  and  LsmrTivs,  two  Qreek  nobles,  had  fought 
viih  distingoisfaed  valor  for  their  country.  Prisoners 
low,  m  Constantinople,  though  not  closely  confined — 
thsf  conspire  with  Cali,  the  ehief  vizier,  to  overthrow 
Mshemet;  in  the  hope  of  thus  redeeming  Gheece. 
Prisanew  alHS  tboogit  still  lew  restrained,  are  Irene, 


the  l)eauteous  heroine  of  the  tragedy,  whom  tlie  Em- 
peror woos  to  be  his  sultana;  and  Aspasia,  another 
noble  Grecian  lady,  beloved  by  Demetrius.  The  plot 
fails;  but  all  the  conspirators  for  whom  any  reader 
feels  solicitude,  escape  into  Asia ;  while  some  of  the 
subordinates,  who  meditated  a  double  treachery  by 
betraying  their  comrades,  fall  victims  to  Mahomet's 
wrath.  Aspasia  escapes  with  Demetrius.  Irene,  yield- 
ing to  the  sultan's  courtship,  is  scarcely  invested  with 
her  imperial  state,  before,  on  a  false  accusation  of  being 
engaged  in  a  conspiracy,  she  is  strangled  by  his  order: 
Now  for  the  extracts. 

(Criteria  of  true  Oreatoeea.) 
Cali.  [Speaking  of  LeonUaa,  and  Inquiring  into  hia  fitneaa  for 
the  enierpriBe  they  were  planning.] 

*  His  mien  is  lofty,  his  demeanor  ^eat ; 
Nor  sprightly  folly  wantons  in  bis  air. 
Nor  dull  serenity  becalms  his  eyes. 
Such  had  I  trusted  once,  as  soon  as  seen ; 
But  cautious  a^e  suspects  the  flattering  form. 
And  only  credits  what  experience  tells. 
Has  silence  pressed  her  seal  upon  his  lips? 
Does  adamantine  faith  invest  nis  heart  7 
Will  he  not  bend  beneath  a  torrent's  frown  ? 
Will  he  not  melt  before  ambition's  fire? 
Will  he  not  soften  in  a  friend's  embrace, 

Or  flow  dissolving  in  a  woman's  tears  ? 
Demetriut.   Sooner  the  trembling  leaves  shall  find  a 
voice, 
And  tell  the  secrets  of  their  conscious  walks ; 
Sooner  the  breeze  shall  catch  the  flying  sounds. 
And  shock  the  tyrant  with  a  tale  of  treason. 
Your  slaughtered  multitudes  that  swell  the  shore 
With  monuments  of  death,  attest  his  courage : 
Virtue  and  liberty  engross  his  soul. 
And  leave  no  place  for  cowardice  or  fear.' 
(Proeraatinaiion.) 

•  To-morrow  I 
That  &tal  mistress  of  the  young,  the  lazy. 
The  coward  and  the  fool,  condemned  to  lose 
A  useless  life  in  waiting  for  to-morrow  ; 
To  g:aze  with  longing  eyes  upon  to-morrow, 
Till  interposing  death  aestroys  the  prospect.' 
(Influence  of  Beauty.) 
'  See,  Irene  comes : 
At  her  approach,  each  ruder  gust  of  thought 
Sinks,  like  the  sighing  of  a  tempest  spent  : 
And  gales  of  sof^r  passion  fan  my  bosom.' 
(Ecstasy.) 

*  The  present,  past,  and  future,  swim  before  me. 
Lost  in  a  wild  perplexity  of  joy.' 

(The  true  value  of  Life.) 
'Life  and  death 
Are  only  varied  modes  of  untried  being; 
Reflect  that  life,  like  every  otiier  blessing, 
Derwe$  iU  tabu  from  iU  use  o^e.' 

(A  strufgle  of  Paaaion  with  Conscience.) 
*In  this  dubious  twilight  of  conviction, 
The  fleams  of  reason  and  the  clouds  of  passion, 
Irradiate  and  obscure  my  breast  by  turns.' 
(Ambition  defended.) 
*  Irene.  Ambition  is  the  stamp  impressed  by  Heaven 
To  mark  the  noblest  minds :  with  active  heat 
Informed,  they  mount  the  precipice  of  power. 
Grasp  at  command,  and  tower  in  quest  of  empire  ^  , 
While  vulgar  souls  compassionate  their  cares. 
Gaze  at  their  height,  and  tremble  at  their  danger. 
Thus  meaner  spirits  with  amazement  mark 
The  varying  seasons  and  revolving  skies. 
And  ask  what  guilty  power's  rebellious  hand 
Rolls  with  eternal  toil  the  ponderous  orbs : 
While  some  archangel,  nearer  to  perfection. 
Vol.  VI— 16 
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In  easy  state  presides  o'er  all  their  motions, 
Directs  the  planets  wiih  a  careless  nod, 
Conducts  the  sun,  and  regulates  the  spheres.' 
(Effect  of  yirtuoiifl  Love.) 
"Tis  love,  combined  with  guilt  alone,  that  melts 
The  softened  soul  to  cowardice  and  sloth : 
But  virtuous  passion  prompts  the  great  resolve. 
And  fans  the  slumbering  spark  of  heavenly  fire.' 
(To  one  about  to  be  executed.) 
'  Thefrau^ul  momenti  ply  their  silent  toings, 
JInd  steal  thy  life  away.    Death's  horrid  angel 
Already  shakes  his  Uoody  sabre  o'er  thee.' 
(War's  uproar.) 

*  The  roarins  Danube 
Rolls  half  his  floods  unheard  thro'  snouting  camps  I' 
(Sound  Follttcal  Maxim.) 
'Extended  empire,  like  expanded  gold, 
Exchanges  solid  strength  for  feeble  splendor,' 

(ADeepotuWrath.) 
'A  sudden  pause  ih'  imperfect  sense  suspended, 
Like  the  dread  stillness  of  condensing  storms,' 
(Nimiam  ne  crede  colori.) 
'Not  always  do  the  fairest  flowers  diffuse 
The  richest  odors ;  nor  the  speckled  shells 
Conceal  the  gem.' 


THE  TRUCE  GROUND. 

FROM  THE  DIARY  OF  AN  INVALID. 
NO.  ra. 

In  travelling,  last  summer,  through  the  soathem 
country,  I  passed  the  well  known  section  of  land  lying 
between  the  Pedee  rivers,  which  Gen.  Marion  assigned 
as  a  temporary  truce  ground^  during  the  revolutionary 
war.  The  friends  of  loyalty  possessed  unbounded 
influence  between  these  rivers,  and  kept  the  whig  in- 
habitanu  actively  employed  in  checking  their  depreda- 
tions. This  induced  Marion  to  enter  into  a  temporary 
truce,  by  which  it  was  stipulated,  that  neither  party 
should  be  guilty  of  any  aggreasion  for  the  time  limited. 
Having  settled  the  articles  of  agreement,  lie  hastened  to 
assist  the  operations  of  Greene ;  but  no  sooner  was  he 
at  a  distance,  than  the  insurgents  broke  the  treaty,  and 
petitions  were  presented  to  Marion,  that  he  would 
march  his  brigade  into  the  neighborhood,  and  reduce 
the  disorderly  to  submission.  I  halted  for  the  night  at 
Burch's  mills,  the  spot  from  which  the  terror  of  his 
avenging  sword  brought  the  crowd  of  deluded  fanatics, 
to  solicit  with  earnestness  written  protections  from  his 
own  hand.  Standing  on  a  spot  which  was  once  the 
theatre  of  so  much  military  prowess,  my  thoughts  re- 
Terted  to  the  many  interesting  reminiscences  associated 
with  the  actors  in  a  scene  of  deep  and  fbarful  interest, 
now  almost  swept  away  by  the  rapid  march  of  human 
existence.  My  sole  object  in  travelling,  being  the 
recovery  of  health,  by  change  of  place  and  diversion  of 
mind,  I  felt  inclined  to  pause  at  this  point  of  my  jour- 
ney, and  inquire  lor  the  ancient  landmarks  of  the 
southern  campaign — the  Ebenezers  of  the  mighty  inter- 
position and  protection  of  the  Divine  Being,  during  the 
times  that  tried  men's  souls. 

I  made  my  quest  first  to  the  bonifaee  of  the  Utile  inn 
where  I  put  up  for  the  night,  but  I  soon  found  that  the 
fumes  of  the  mug  had  drowned  everything  like  sober 


reflection  in  the  man's  mind.  To  my  inquiry,  whether 
his  family  dwelt  in  this  part  of  the  eountry  during  the 
revolutk>nary  war,  he  answered,  "Not  exactly,  thank 
God.  I  hear  you  whig  rebels  blocked  out  every  drap 
of  the  creature  comfort.  Old  Erin  was  my  birthplace, 
bless  her,  she  keeps  a  can  to  make  the  heart  merry," 
and  reeling  to  a  chair,  he  began  to  troll  the  old  song, 
"  Erin's  my  country," 

But  his  son,  a  lad  about  14  years  old,  hearing  my 
question,  called  out  to  him,  "  Father,  if  the  gentleman 
wants  to  hear  about  the  old  war,  I'm  sure  granny  Kate 
could  tell  him  a  tale  long  enough,  if  he'd  listen." 

**  Oh  I  ah !  she  mought,  if  he  could  catch  her  in  the 
mind,"  replied  the  dozing  voice  of  the  other. 

"  Who  is  granny  Kate,  my  boy  7"  I  asked  playfully. 

"  Ah  I  she's  the  old  body  that  lives  in  the  little  hut 
jest  below  here ;  there's  the  smoke  coming  out  of  her 
chimney  now — ^jest  say  Marion  to  her,  and  you  strike 
the  trail,  she'l  go  on  upon  it,  till  she  runs  through,  unless 
somebody  stops  her.  Daddy  says,  mammy  Kate  Is 
dafty  but  Pll  tell  what  two  gentlemen  said,  as  went  down 
to  see  her  awhile  ago — it  seems  as  how  they  were  old 
friends  of  hers ;  for  they  named  many  things  as  had 
happened,  and  set  her  aguine  intirely ;  and  when  they'd 
heard  her  out,  says  one  to  the  other,  its  as  correct 
entirely  as  a  printed  book ;  and  much  truer,  says  the 
other." 

"  My  little  man,"  said  1,  "  here  is  a  trifle  if  you  will 
show  me  the  way  to  the  old  crone's,  for  I  should  like  to 
hear  her  stories  myself." 

The  boy  was  quite  proud  of  being  cicerone  on  the 
occasion,  and  went  on  without  prompting  to  relate  all 
he  knew  of  the  old  woman's  history. 

"Granny  lived  in  a  much  finer  house  than  this  once. 
Her  master,  I  expect  was  a  kingsman,  for  they  had 
great  doings,  but  that  did'nt  bar  out  trouble  it  seems, 
for  they  got  it  o'  both  sides  entirely." 

We  reached  the  door  of  the  cottage,  which  was 
opened  by  a  middle  aged  woman,  of  pleasing  counte- 
nance, who  recognizing  Jamie,  invited  us  politely  to 
enter.  With  characteristic  freedom  he  opened  our 
business,  by  saying — 

"Maggie,  the  gentleman  baa  heard  of  your  old 
mither,  and  would  like  to  hear  her  crack  of  the  long 
war." 

^  Just  walk  in,  sir— our  mother  is  passing  old ;  but 
her  memory,  like  a  candle  in  the  socket,  burns  brighter 
the  nigher  it  is  to  the  end." 

We  entered  softly ;  for  some  how  or  other  I  felt  a  sort 
of  awe  in  approaching  a  being,  whos^ sympathies,  and 
very  existence,  seemed  to  belong  to  a  former  race. 

**Is  that  your  mother?"  approaching  an  attenuated 
figure,  sitting  on  a  wicker  chair,  in  the  deep  recess  of 
the  fire-place ;  her  form  attired  in  a  black  gown,  and  a 
coif,  or  rather  hood  of  green  silk,  shading  ber  head  and 
shoulders.  She  appeared  absorbed  in  thought,  or  so 
intent  on  the  blue  knitting  which  employed  her  fingers, 
as  to  be  uneonscious  of  our  entrance. 

'*  Your  mother  is  deaf,"  I  said  to  the  matron. 

*'  Ah  t  no,  that  has  passed  away,  with  her  dimness  of 
sight ;  she  hears  and  sees  clear,  for  a  few  years  past, 
but  yet  her  thoughts  seem  to  roam  back  into  past 
times ;  and  unless  we  rouse  her  attention,  she  pays  little 
regard  to  what  is  passing  around  her.  Her  eyes  are 
almost  as  tender  as  a  baby's,  since  her  eyesight  came 
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bMk,  and  we  mre  oblig«l  to  shield  them  from  the  light. 
Step  th»  way,  sir,  it  will  please  her  to  go  over  old  times. 
Mociier,  this  gentleman  wants  to  ask  you  about  the  old 
iruet  grmaU — he  is  travelling  that  way,  and  would  like 
to  hear  what  you  ean  tell  him  about  Gen.  Marion  and 
his  men." 

The  old  woman  raised  her  head,  and  revealed  a 
Tinge  in  which  the  outlines  of  deep  thought  and  mas- 
culine beauty  were  still  discernible.  The  sunken  eye 
seemed  to  kindle  at  the  moment  with  some  sudden  re- 
eoUeetiooi^  that  came  athwart  the  mind,  and  lighted  up 
her  cooolenance  with  animation. 

"A  traTeller,  Ma^ie,  did  you  say  ?  Do  I  dream,  or 
has  Constanee  Norwood*^  son  come  at  last?  Sir,  I  haye 
kepi  the  papers,  as  I  promised  the  angel  on  her  dying 
bed ;  and  nmny  a  weary  year  has  my  life  been  spun 
out,  waiting  your  coming ;  for  God  has  spared  my  life 
Co  fiilfil  her  last  request." 

"Madam,"  I  replied,  ''I  am  sorry  you  must  be  dis- 
appointed— ^I  am  not  the  pr«-^on  you  suppose  me,  but 
only  a  passing  risiter  of  these  regions ;  and  I  may  say, 
aa  cathusiaatic  admirer  of  the  heroes  of  our  roTolution ; 
hot  pray  go  on,  and  tell  me  who  the  gentleman  is,  you 
expect ;"  for  at  the  moment  the  thought  struck  me,  that 
1  had  heard  the  name  of  Constance  Norwood  before. 

**  Who  ahoQkl  it  be,  but  the  son  of  my  dear  lady, 
whom  I  norsed  at  my  breast,  and  dandled  on  my  knee  ? 
Sydney  Norwood,  is  bis  name,  and  a  bright  boy  he 
was  for  the  eye  to  look  on,  and  the  heart  to  love.  Woe 
is  sw  that  they  sent  him  back  to  the  old  country,  to  toil 
in  their  school,  when  he  drank  in  learning  like  water. 
My  dear  lady  never  saw  him  more — she  lived  but  two 
yean  after  ha  was  gone ;  but  I  heard  years  ago,  that 
he  was  come  back  and  settled  a  great  man  in  New 
York.  Why  be  has  never  sent  or  come  for  my  lady's 
pspers,  I  can't  tell ;  maybe,  be  never  got  Sweeney's  let- 
ter abontiL" 

"  My  dear  woman,"  I  said, ''  is  it  possible  that  you 
speak  of  my  deceased  friend  Sydney  Norwood  7  Yes, 
it  BMBt  be  the  same.  I  hare  heard  him  mention  his 
mother  as  a  southern  lady,  and  dying  while  he  was  yet 
young  and  abroad.  I  am  sure  he  never  received  any 
intelligence  from  you  respecting  her.  I  was  with  him 
frequently,  and  often  heard  him  regret  knowing  so  little 
of  his  own  early  history." 

''Then,  sir,  it  is  all  over,  and  I  must  die  with  a  bur- 
den acill  on  my  heart." 

'^  Would  you  have  any  objection,"  I  said,  "  as  the  per- 
S9B  nearest  concerned  is  gone,  to  my  looking  over  these 
psnoacripu  in  your  presence  7  Perhaps  they  may  con- 
tain something  important,  which  it  may  be  necessary  to 
keep  DO  longer  concealed." 

**  CerUinly,  sir,  it  will  be  a  great  relief  to  my  mind. 
I  hope  the  fear  of  God  will  be  beAire  your  eyes.  Bring 
the  portmanteau,  Maggie,  and  pat  it  before  the  gentle- 
van.  Here  are  the  keys,"  (drawing  out  of  her  pocket 
a  leathern  pooch.) 

The  trunk  contained  several  packets;  the  private 
cQRCspondeoee  of  the  lady  with  the  distinguished  offi- 
ccn  of  the  southern  army.  Besides  these,  there  was  a 
roll  inscribed,  "a  brief  memoir  of  my  own  life,  as  it  has 
been  connected  with  the  eventful  era  in  which  I  have 
fived,  dedicated  to  my  son,  Sydney  Norwood." 

"  Ah,  that  is  the  paper !"  exclaimed  the  old  woman. 

"Shall  I  break  the  seal,  madam?" 


"  Do,  sir,  do — my  heart  will  answer  to  every  word 
of  it" 

The  memoir  was  prefaced  with  a  short  letter  to  her 
son,  concluding  with  tliese  words : 

"  Feeling  that  the  days  of  my  earthly  pilgrimage 
must  be  few,  and  that  I  must  be  denied  the  only  bles- 
sing I  desire  in  this  world,  that  of  embracing  my  dear 
and  only  child,  I  have  solaced  my  heart,  and  employed 
the  failing  momenU,  by  writing  a  faithful  account  of 
the  events  of  my  life,  as  it  has  been  connected  with  the 
interesting  and  perilous  times  in  which  I  have  lived. 
Receive  it,  as  the  last  and  most  precious  memorial  of  a 
mother,  whose  latest  breath  expires  in  prayer  for  the 
eternal  happiness  of  her  beloved  son. 

CoNSTANCB  Norwood." 

My  mother  was  the  celebrated  Constance  Grereldine, 
the  rose  of  Camden,  and  the  beauty  of  the  south. 
Envied,  admired  and  courted,  with  fantastic  singularity 
she  disdained  all  the  trappings  of  splendor  and  gifu  of 
fortune,  profusely  scattered  in  her  path,  and  bestowed 
her  heart  and  hand  on  the  unaspiring  George  Marion, 
the  playmate  of  her  childhood,  and  earliest  lover  of  her 
youth.  Though  he  was  not  formed  to  figure  in  tMe 
ranks  of  fashion,  or  bow  at  the  shrine  of  mammon,  my 
father  was  fitted  to  adorn  the  circle  of  private  life  in 
refined  society,  or  to  serve  his  country  with  undaunted 
bravery,  had  not  death's  sudden  and  untimely  call  sum- 
moned him  from  the  bower  of  love,  and  the  hopes  of 
''  thick  coming  joys,"  to  the  awful  realities  of  eternity. 
Though  my  existence  was  then  hid  in  darkness,  well 
can  I  picture  the  grief  of  her,  who  scarce  a  bride,  was 
now  the  widow  of  the  dead.  But  her  widowhood  was 
of  short  duration:  sorrow  had  sowed  the  seeds  of  disease 
in  a  constitution  naturally  delicate ;  and  in  three  short 
years,  was  my  infancy  deprived  of  the  care  of  both 
parents.  There  existed  between  my  father  and  his 
elder  brother.  Gen.  Francis  Marion,  the  most  devoted 
attachment,  which  was  extended  in  all  its  warmth  to 
my  mother  and  her  helpless  babe.  He  left  the  pleasing 
toils  of  agriculture  to  watch  at  her  dying  pillow,  and 
soothed  her  departing  spirit  with  the  solemn  promise 
of  being  a  father  to  her  orphan  child.  A  faithful  de- 
pendant of  the  Marion  family  was  selected  as  a  nurse, 
by  my  uncle,  who,  being  at  that  time  a  bachelor, 
thought  it  best  to  place  roe  in  the  family  of  my  mater- 
nal relative.  Sir  John  Heywood,  then  residing  in  the 
vicinity  of  Charleston.  His  household  consisted  of 
himself,  his  maiden  sister  Rachel,  and  an  only  son,  now 
abroad  for  the  completion  of  his  studies.  My  arrival 
was  greeted  with  something  like  pleasure  in  the  old. 
family  residence ;  the  old  gentleman,  pleased  at  hav- 
ing a  new  subject  for  the  exercise  of  his  quaint  humor 
and  stale  conceits,  and  my  aunt  Rachel  at  the  prospect 
of  rearing  a  young  scion,  according  to  her  own  ideas  of 
female  propriety. 

The  first  ten  years  of  my  life  were  passed  in  so  quiet 
happiness,  as  scarcely  to  leave  any  impression  of  their 
flight.  Aunt  Rachel  thought  me  too  young  to  be  put 
into  leading-strings,  and  Sir  John  was  generally  too 
much  absorbed  in  the  musty  volumes  of  the  old  school, 
to  check  my  gambols,  while  the  arms  and  heart  of  my 
good  nurse,  Kate  Sweeney,  were  always  open  to  pro- 
tect and  comfort  roe.  It  is  not  with  a  foeling  of  vanity, 
thai  I  saylpoasessedtevenai  that  early  age,  a  pane- 
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tretion  of  mind  and  a  decision  of  character  far  beyond 
my  years.  The  weak  and  ridiculous  points  of  aunt 
Rachers  character  afforded  me  infinite  amusement,  and 
gave  rise  to  many  ingenious  tricks  of  annoyance. 
Though  already  rather  pastie^  she  assumed  all  the  airs 
of  girlhood,  and  her  vanity  was  flattered  by  the  Tery 
persons  who  elicited,  and  then  ridiculed  her  folly.  She 
wished  to  be  thought  altogether  exclusive  in  her  prefer- 
ence of  everything  British,  and  her  utter  abhorrence  of 
American  manufacture.  This  extended  to  even  the 
smallest  articles  of  comfbrt  or  traffic,  and  was  a  con- 
stant vexation  to  my  amor  pairuB,  I  remember  one 
occasion,  in  which  I  felt  a  good  deal  of  exultation,  in 
seeing  this  spirit  of  haughty  predominance  checked  in  a 
ludierous  manner.  The  excellence  of  various  wines 
was  debated  at  table,  and  Sir  John,  having  extolled 
the  cup,  in  his  usual  classic  vein,  from  the  time  of 
Ganymede  to  the  present,  my  maiden  aunt  took  occa- 
sion to  express  her  surprise,  that  the  culture  of  the 
grape  had  hitherto  been  neglected  in  England,  when  it 
was  so  evident  that  in  the  manufacture  of  wines,  as  in 
everything  elsf>,  they  might  excel  every  other  nation. 
*'OnIy  think,"  she  continued,  ''of  the  perfection  to 
which  the  single  matter  of  snuff  making  has  been  car- 
ried. Positively,  nothing  would  tempt  me  to  take  a 
pinch  of  that  article,  which  had  not  the  signature  of 
'Fintalaton  Cushaw,  snuff-maker  to  his  sacred  ma- 
jesty.' Have  you  a  box  at  hand.  Colonel  ?"  she  said, 
addressing  a  British  officer  next  her. 

^  No  ma'am,"  he  replied,  with  a  sarcastic  smile,  "  I 
have  given  up  the  use  of  it  since  poor  Cushaw  was 
bung." 

"  Hung!"  shrieked  aunt  Rachel. 

''Yes,  by  one  act  of  disloyalty  he  lost  his  office,  and 
his  life ;  he  suffered  under  the  game  law,  poor  fellow ; 
he  was  suspected  of  shooting  deer  in  Windsor  forest." 

"  To  be  sure  t"  exclaimed  she,  affecting  the  sublime, 
"how  inflexible  is  justice  in  England  !** 

Sir  John  wclb  a  loyalist,  more  from  habit  and  aflfectioii 
than  principle.  The  fountains  of  ancient  lore,  the 
Pyrean  springs  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  were  in  old 
England — a  galaxy  of  ancient  authors  adorned  her  lite- 
rary horizon  ;  his  heart  throbbed  with  joy  in  claiming 
citizenship  with  them.  The  old  gentleman  would  some- 
times unbend  from  his  stem  mood,  and  indulge  his 
natural  turn  for  witty  conceits  and  satirical  innuenda 
These  he  bestowed  lavishly  on  aunt  Rachel,  whose 
wtri  decorations  and  fantastic  manners  afforded  too 
good  a  mark  to  be  missed  ;  but  me  he  encouraged  to 
speak  with  all  the  artless  freedom  of  childhood,  without 
censure  or  rebuke.  I  often  fled  from  the  starched  for- 
mality of  female  domination,  to  the  library,  where  I 
was  always  welcomed  by  a  smile  from  the  old  antiqua- 
ry, whose  harshest  words  were,  "  Have  you  come 
again,  my  blue  eyed  maid,  to  spread  confusion  in  the 
ranks,"  looking  at  his  books  overthrown  by  my  heed- 
less movements.  "But  I  suppose  it  must  be  so^your 
sex  have  ruled  the  world,  from  the  time  that  Juno 
raised  a  din  about  ok!  Jupiter's  ears,  to  the  present. 
But  where  is  that  thing  compounded  of  pomatum, 
starch  and  loyalty,  that  you  are  so  soon  let  off  from  the 
attitudes  ?" 

"  Puff,  do  you  nwan,  uncle  7  He  is  lying  in  Mr.  Po- 
aey's  lap,  who  is  fiinning  aunt  Rachel" 

"  Not  the  dog,  child,  but  the  woman,  I  alluded  to-- 


Oh  tempora !  Oh  mores !  Oh  nature !  how  art  thou  ool- 
niged  *  when  not  even  a  dog  can  walk  in  his  own  bcnm 
fide  person,  but  is  so  bedizened  and  transformed  by 
folly,  as  to  make  it  doubtful  whether  he  be  a  canine 
brute,  or  an  evil  spirit.  I  tell  thee,  child,  if  it  were  not 
for  those  blue  eyes,  and  that  arch  smile,  which  make  it 
doubtful  whether  Venus  or  Minerva  presided  at  thy 
birth,  I  would  abjure  the  sex." 

These  incidents  will  give  you  some  idea  of  the  pecu- 
liarities of  my  maternal  relatives,  Sir  John  and  his  sis- 
ter. I  was  not  neglected  by  my  uncle  Marion :  he  fre- 
quently called  to  see  me,  and  to  direct  my  education^ 
which  was  conducted  under  the  best  teachers  in  the 
city — so  that  by  the  time  I  had  attained  my  fifteen ih 
year,  I  was  said  to  have  arrived  at  great  proficiency  in 
the  accomplishments  of  the  day,  to  which  were  added 
in  setjwrm,  the  graces,  as  practised  by  my  raaklen  aunt. 

A  great  change  was  now  to  come  over  my  future 
prospects.  The  disastrous  fall  of  Savannah,  was  soon 
followed  by  the  capture  of  Charleston.  This  seemed  to 
prepare  the  way  for  the  subjugation  of  the  whole  south- 
em  country,  and  it  was  only  a  fhw  bold  spiriu  who 
dared  to  think  of  resistance.  Marion  was  one  of  them. 
Joining  several  other  zealous  patriots^  they  travelled 
northward,  beating  up  for  recruits  to  oppose  the  enemy. 
But  while  our  heroes  were  mourning  over  the  state  of 
things,  and  some  of  them  gone  to  petition  assistance 
from  the  sister  states,  our  city  was  invested  by  the  Bri- 
tish army,  and  converted  into  the  theatre  of  fashion  and 
gaiety.  The  whig  ofikers,  nearly  all  prisoners  of  war, 
were  sent  out  of  the  town,  to  the  prison  ships,  or  to  Sl 
Augustine,  while  the  British  officers,  now  masters  of 
the  surrounding  country,  spared  no  expense  in  the 
splendor  and  luxury  of  their  entertainments.  The  loy- 
alists, of  which  there  were  numbers  in  the  place,  joined 
in  these  festivities ;  but  the  noble  feelings  of  the  whig 
ladies,  revolted  at  this  degradation,  and  even  foreign 
splendor  and  arrogance  were  often  obliged  to  cower 
beneath  the  frown  of  indignant  beauty.  I  do  not  mean 
to  include  all  the  British  officers  in  the  chai^ge  of  pre- 
sumption ;  there  were  some  noble  exceptions— eome 
gentlemen  of  feeling  and  delicacy,  who  would  have 
spurned  the  idea  of  wounding  the  national  pride  of  even 
a  lady.  Among  these,  several  visited  at  Sir  John's; 
for  aunt  Rachel  literally  worshipped  whoever  wore  the 
trappings  of  loyalty,  and  Sir  John  allowed  all  to  enjoy 
ihe  hospitalities  of  his  mansidn,  who  did  not  crocs  his 
prejudices  or  opinions ;  but  he  was  pre-eminently  a  man 
of  peace,  at  war  with  whatever  interrupted  the  pure 
stream  of  Helicon.  I  was  the  only  discordant  string  in 
the  general  harmony;  I  did  not  disguise  my  sentiments, 
which  were  warmly  enlisted  on  the  side  of  my  oppressed 
country,  and  my  earnestness  in  the  cause  gained  roe  the 
title  of  the  HtUe  rthd.  Aunt  Rachel  endeavored  to 
satirize  my  fervor,  by  throwing  contempt  on  the  military 
resources  of  the  rebels ;  while  Sir  John,  teazed  with  an 
argument  which  ran  not  in  his  own  vein,  would  ex- 
claim-^" Child,  child,  your  head  is  turned  with  that 
phantom — ^honor.  What  saith  that  prince  of  poets,  the 
ingenious  Cowley,  addressing  this  illusion  of  the  brain: 

*  Notsy  nothing,  italkin;  shade, 

*  By  what  wkchcraft  wan  thou  mad«, 

*  Empty  CAUM  of  BoUd  haroM/* 

And  then  again,  how  admirably  he  changes  the  meta- 
phor: 
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'  Should  I  flnDe*8  tranpet  bear, 
*  IM  march  the  muaee*  HannibaL'  >' 

And  MiidiDg  in  dramatie  style,  he  would  disappear  be- 
hind tlie  ciutaina  of  his  library. 

I  said  there  were  some  generous  and  noble  sons  of 
Brilaio  engaged  in  this  direful  contest ;  but  entering  as 
I  did  into  the  warmest  feelings  of  the  whig  party,  I 
legaided  with  prejudice,  amounting  to  aversion,  every 
one  who  espoused  the  other  side.  Such  was  the  cold 
aad  hsttghty  spirit  with  which  I  first  met  Col.  Webster. 
I  hsd  beard  of  his  noble  bearing  and  courage  in  the 
field,  end  ihinking  of  him  as  one  of  my  country's 
dreaded  foes,  I  nw  him  with  the  flush  of  resentment  on 
mj  cheek.  I  shall  never  forget  the  moment,  for  it  was 
eae  of  complete  triumph  on  his  part — ^the  triumph  of 
the  eskn  and  generous  feelings  of  our  nature,  over  the 
prood  and  vindictive.  Instead  of  the  arrogant  victor, 
I  beheU  a  eountenanee  full  of  benignity  and  grace, 
accewpanied  with  a  eourtesy  of  manner  so  sincere,  that 
erts  my  disdain  was  softened,  and  I  was  compelled  to 
regsrd  him,  though  a  British  officer,  as  a  gentleman  of 
VQith  and  feeling.  That  he  did  not  ever  afterwards 
view  DM  as  a  supercilious  and  narrow-minded  being,  is 
a  proof  of  his  amiable  and  forgiving  disposition.  Soon 
after  our  introduction,  I  expressed  my  sentiments  with- 
out the  least  reserve,  and  expected  to  meet  fully  as 
Bodi  warmth  on  the  side  of  loyalty.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  spoke  with  deep  sympathy  of  the  evila  of  war, 
ssd  Ismented  that  the  spirit  of  discord  and  hatred 
ahoski  be  kindled  between  kindred  nations,  whose  sons 
were  bora  to  be  brethren  by  blood  and  friendship ;  "  and 
while  this,"  he  smiling  said,  (touching  the  bright  steel 
that  hung  at  hie  side,)  "ferbids  roe  to  say  that  my 
hagn  rebellions  subjects  have  justice  on  their  side,  I 
■BuisUy  wish  them  a  happy  issue  out  of  this  disas- 
tnns  eontest." 

Not  long  afterwards,  the  king's  birthday  was  to  be 
cekhcatcd  in  Charleston,  with  great  pomp.  I  sup- 
pose the  de»gn  was  to  eharm  the  loyalists,  and  daz- 
sk  the  wh^gs,  by  this  pageant.  Aunt  Raohel  was  more 
than  a  month  busily  engaged  in  rearing  a  triple  crown 
with  which  to  decorate  her  temples  on  the  occasion.  I 
eould  not  help  being  amused  at  her  folly,  while  I  des- 
pised the  spirit  she  evinced  in  the  afikir.  Having  com- 
pleied  the  head-dressy  the  ultimatum  of  her  wiabes  was 
to  somioiint  it  with  some  loyal  device.  She  first  ap- 
plied to  CoL  Webster  to  confer  the  honor,  but  he,  cast- 
ing a  fertive  glance  at  me,  declared  tliere  were  so  many 
rebeb  among  the  ladies  of  Charleston,  that  he  feared 
not  only  the  erown,  but  the  wearer,  would  be  torn  to 
pieoe^  if  it  appeared  at  the  ball.  Nothing  daunted,  she 
tamed  to  Capt.  Dawkins,  who  after  much  circumlocu- 
tasn,  prodneed  what  he  called  a  lion  rampant  trampling 
the  eagle.  She  was  charmed  with  the  execution,  and 
walked  off  in  triumph,  while  CoL  Webster  and  myself 
wera  neariy  ehoked  with  laughter  at  the  ridiculous  ef- 
fect. To  eooeeal  his  diversion  from  the  company,  he 
I  lo  me  and  asked,  if  I  was  waiting  to  see  the  eagle 
at  before  I  engaged  the  services  of  CapL  Daw- 
kins  in  the  same  line.  In  a  moment  I  experienced  a 
eonplete  revolution  of  feeling,  and  my  cheeks  burned 
widi  resentment,  to  be  put  in  comparison  with  such  a 
eompoood  of  folly  and  presumption,  but  worst  of  all,  to 
have  the  true  American  eagle  so  vilified  and  degraded. 

*  The  eagle  and  myself,"  I  replied,  trying  to  suppress 


a  tear,  "  would  both  be  content  to  relinquish  any  hontDn 
in  your  gift,  Capt.  Dawkins." 

"  Certainly  ma'am,  certainly  I  wouldn't  wish  to—'* 

He  was  interrupted  by  Colonel  Webster-**'  Forgive 
me.  Miss  Marion,  nothing  was  farther  from  my  thoughts 
than  offering  the  slightest  injury  to  your  feelings.  I 
would  die  sooner;  but  I  had  imagined  that  our  acquaint- 
ance, our  friendship,  may  I  say,  if  it  is  not  too  late, 
would  have  allowed  an  innocent  jest.  But  I  see  that 
I  have  offended  you,  and  wojanded  those  sensibilities 
which  though  the  charm  of  your  sex,  are  too  delicate  to 
be  appreciated  as  they  deserve  by  ours;" 

Before  he  was  done  speaking,  I  felt  the  impropriety 
of  my  resentment ;  and,  covered  with  confusion,  hid 
my  face  in  my  handkerchief,  while  tears  of  unaffected 
remorse  flowed  down  my  cheeks.  Capt.  Dawkins  had 
retreated  at  the  first  flash  of  my  temper  I  suppose,  for 
when  I  had  gained  sufikient  courage  to  look  up,  I  fimod 
myself  alone  with  CoL  Webster.  I  was  attempting  to 
apologize  for  my  conduct,  when  he  seized  my  hand,  and 
pressing  it  to  his  lips,  said,  "Let  us  both  forget  what 
has  just  passed,  or  remember  it  only  as  the  time  when 
a  mutual  fault  and  mutual  fiirgiveness  cemented  the 
bonds  of  a  friendship  as  enduring  as  life." 

I  could  only  reply,  ''Your  generosity  is  heaping  coals 
of  fire  on  my  head ;  I  had  much  rather  you  should  r»> 
sent,  even  defy  my  unpardonable  petulance." 

'*  Who  could  fell  to  admire  that  ardor  of  disposition 
that  knows  no  cold  medium  ?  and  how  happy  must  he 
be,  who  wins  the  first  place  in  such  a  heart,  too  proud 
to  stoop,  too  noble  to  disguise— too  true  even  to  de- 
ceive, and  may  I  not  add,  too  generous  not  to  forgive  7" 

"  Add  whatever  is  necessary  to  complete  the  climax, 
and  make  me  perfect,  however  foreign  to  the  truth." 

'*  Then  let  me  utter  what  my  heart  has  long  confessed, 
that  there  is  an  irresistible  eharm  around  you,  and  that 
by  those  bright  pearls  which  strive  vainly  to  dim  the 
sweet  azure  of  your  eyes,  I  do  confess  its  power  over 
this  heart  of  mine." 

''  Who  would  ever  suspect  CoL  Webster  of  speaking 
nonsense  to  a  girl  of  sixteen,  and  she  too  a  rebel,  and 
the  niece  of  the  arch-rebel,  Marion  ?"  I  said,  endeavoring 
to  turn  what  he  had  said  into  jest. 

"  My  dear  Miss  Marion,  the  heart  seeks  not  its  con- 
quests in  the  battle  field,  but  in  the  bower  of  love.' 
However,  you  speak  truly  ;  it  is  nonsense  for  a  soldier, 
an  adventurer  whose  life  hangs  on  the  fortunes  of  war, 
to  aspire  to  the  smiles  of  beauty,  or  the  return  of  afilee- 
tion.  Accident  has  betrayed  me  into  the  confession  of 
a  passion  which  I  have  vainly  striven  to  smother  in  my 
own  bosom,  until  a  more  propitious  hour  should  arrive— 
a  time  when  even  Constance  Marion  might  hear  with 
honor  the  fervent  expressions  of  my  love." 

"The  time  will  come,"  I  replied,  "when  CoL  Web- 
ster will  find  what  he  so  richly  deserves,  a  heart  as 
warm  and  true  as  his  own,  which  will  respond  to  those 
feelings  which  it  is  impossible  I  ever  can—" 

Here  I  was  relieved  from  the  embarrassment  of  fin- 
ishing the  sentence,  by  the  fortunate  return  of  aunt 
Rachel  with  the  tiara  on  her  head.  I  hoped  to  escape 
observation,  and  retreated  behind  her,  not  without  her 
remarking  as  I  passed,  that  my  cheeks  were  this  even- 
ing what  she  should  caH  "  vulgarly  red."  I  made  no 
reply,  or  even  looked  up,  until  I  reached  my  chamber, 
where  I  threw  myself  down,  heartily  vexed  with  my- 
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self  for  haYiDg  forced  Col.  Webster  to  the  declaration 
of  a  passion  in  which  I  could  feel  no  interest,  except 
ibatojf  being  the  cause  of  unhappiness  to  a  mind  so 
noble  and  disinterested.  I  had  never  thought  of  love 
as  associated  with  Col.  Webster,  though  his  society- 
afforded  a  feast  of  the  highest  intellectual  entertainment, 
which  fascinated  my  mental  taste,  yet  it  mored  not  the 
spell  which,  long  ere  I  saw  him,  had  been  spun  around 
ray  youthful  heart  and  fancy. 

The  grand  birtbnight  ball  passed,  and  none  of  the 
whig  ladies  attended.  I  heard,  through  my  aunt's  gos- 
sip, that  Col.  Webster,  though  the  **  obserred  of  all 
observers,**  was  not  in  his  element,  and  retired  early. 
From  this  time  his  calls  were  less  frequent,  and  his 
manner  towards  me  reserved,  and  almost  cold. 

I  have  dwelt  thus  long  on  the  conduct  of  Col.  Web- 
ster towards  me,  to  contrast  it  with  that  of  another 
person,  who  was  destined  to  be  the  persecutor  and  bane 
of  my  life.  This  was  Thomas  Hoy  ward,  the  only  son 
of  Sir  John — who  being  sated  with  the  pleasures  of 
foreign  courts,  returned  to  America ;  and  obtaining  a 
commission  in  the  British  army,  sought  excitement  in 
the  stirring  scenes  of  a  camp.  His  conversation  was 
brilliant  and  entertaining,  though  interlarded  with  too 
much  of  the  court  slang ;  but  making  due  allowance 
for  the  fashionable  extravagance  of  the  continent,  the 
gallantry  of  his  manners  might  pass  for  the  height  of 
ben  t<m.  His  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  insight  into 
character,  amused  me ;  and  attributing  the  freedom  of 
his  deportment  to  his  having  mixed  much  with  the 
world,  I  gave  him  credit  for  that  artlessness  and  sin- 
cerity in  his  intentions,  which  experience  had  not  yet 
taught  me  to  suspect  I  pitied  him  too,  for  it  was  evi- 
dent his  society  was  the  aversion  of  both  Sir  John  and 
Runt  Rachel — so  that  I  was  his  only  refuge  in  the 
fSimily,  and  regarded  him,  perhaps  on  that  account,  with 
a  more  favorable  eye.  While  awaiting  his  commission, 
he  mixed  in  the  gaieties  of  the  city,  and  was  the  bemi 
ideal  of  the  loyalist  ladies.  He  affected  perfect  indif- 
ference towards  the  flattering  tokens  with  which  his 
presence  was  greeted  in  the  halls  of  beauty  and  fes- 
tivity ;  and  declared,  on  returning  from  these  gay  re- 
sorts, that  simplicity  was  now  his  beau  ideal  of  all  that 
was  lovely  in  woman ;  and  this  he  would  say  in  a 
way  to  make  me  suppose  he  was  contrasting  my  man- 
ners with  the  heartless  beings,  whose  life  was  spent  in 
weaving  attractions  for  the  other  sex.  I  remember 
the  first  time  1  believed  Heyward  in  earnest  in  the 
flattering  expressions  he  used  towards  me*  We  were 
looking  at  some  prints,  in  which  love  and  pleasure  are 
represented  under  the  same  figure. 

*'  I  once  wooed  them  as  the  same,"  he  said,  ''but  now 
I  feel  the  deception.  Do  you  know  why,  Constance  7'* 

"No,  I  cannot  imagine." 

His  glance  was  directed  as  if  to  search  my  inmost 
soul ;  even  that  impassioned  look  did  not  reveal  to  me 
the  secret,  until  pressing  my  hand,  he  exclaimed : 

"  I  had  not  then  seen  love  and  innocence  combined  in 
my  own  dear  cousin." 

•*0h!  hush,  Heyward,"  I  replied,  "I  have  never 
listened  to  the  voice  of  flattery,  and  never  will,"  tearing 
away  and  running  up  stairs. 

I  felt  a  chill  of  horror  come  over  me,  at  the  idea  of 
being  loved  by  him,  that  almost  petrified  me.  It  was 
an  undefinable  feeling,  which  seemed  to  forbode  evil   T 


never  met  Heyward  afterwards  without  shrinking. 
From  this  time  he  practised  less  freedom,  but  more 
assiduity,  to  make  himself  agreeable.  I  tried  to  con- 
duct myself  so  as  to  keep  up  the  appearance  of  friend- 
ship, while  I  kept  as  little  of  Hey  ward's  company  as 
possible  in  the  position  I  then  occupied.  Kate  Sweeney 
was  my  only  confidential  friend ;  to  her  I  communicated 
the  disagreeable  circumstances  in  which  I  was  placed*— 
obliged  to  bear  the  attentions  of  a  man  whose  prin- 
ciples and  manners  I  began  to  detest.  She  prudently 
advised  me  not  to  irritate  the  passions  of  one  who,  she 
believed,  would  revenge,  if  it  were  possible,  every 
slight  offered  him.  She  then  told  me  that  Sweeney  had 
heard  from  Qen.  Marion,  who  had  joined  the  northtm 
army  coming  to  the  assistance  of  their  southern  bre- 
thren, and  that  they  were  marching  to  the  defiance  of 
Georgetown. 

"This  is  too  good  news  to  be  true,* I  exclaimed. 
"My  uncle  Marion,  from  whom  I  have  not  heard  for 
six  months,  coming  with  an  army  to  deliver  me  from  a 
thraldom  worse  than  death  I  I  am  transported,  Kate, 
at  the  very  thought.  ^I  will  seek  his  protection,  even  in 
the  embattled  field." 

"  Not  so  fast,  my  little  mistress ;  he'll  do  his  best — 
but  CM  only  knows,  whether  our  little  handful  of  men 
can  prevail  against  these  dare  devils,  helped  on  as  they 
are  by  the  tories.  Bless  you,  child,  Sweeney  was  off 
as  soon  as  he  got  wind  of  it.  I  think  as  how  the  Gene- 
ral has  work  for  him ;  but  you  know  he's  no  blab- 
tongue^so  I  never  says  a  word,  because  I  know  he's 
doing  his  best  for  the  General  and  the  country,  for  a 
poor  man  as  he  is.  He'il  likely  be  home  in  a  day  or 
two,  and  then  I'll  step  round  and  bring  you  down  to 
see  him." 

"Mammy,  a  thought  has  struck  me,  that  under 
Sweeney's  protection,  I  might  reach  my  uncle's  quar- 
ters. I  do  not  believe  the  soldiery  would  molest  me ; 
indeed  nothing  could  terrify  me  more  than  the  thought 
of  being  in  Heyward's  power." 

"  God  send  you,  my  sweet  mistress,  speedy  help ; 
but  don't  be  too  rash :  your  uncle  an't  ignorant  of  the 
snare  set  for  you,  and  he'll  consider  of  the  matter,  and 
I'm  pretty  sure,  send  some  word  by  Sweeney.  He  has 
enough  friends  in  the  country  to  take  care  of  you  and 
keep  you  out  of  harm's  way,  if  he  does  but  speak  the 
word,  and  so  Sweeney  said  when  I  was  a  grieving  over 
your  situation." 

"  Well,  mammy,  your  words  have  both  reason  and 
comfort ;  would  that  I  could  listen  to  them  longer— but 
the  evening  shadows  warn  me  to  my  prison  again." 

"  Not  with  that  tear  in  your  eye,  sweet  one  ;  I  will 
go  with  you,  if  you  will  dash  away  that  drop,  that 
almost  makes  one  come  into  my  own,  and  think  only 
of  the  pleasure  in  store  for  you,  when  you  have  the 
free  country  to  bound  over,  and  all  the  General's  men 
to  do  you  reverence.  Til  tell  you  there's  one  of  them 
anH  forgot  the  blue  eyes  that  shone  on  him  that  even- 
ing he  met  you  and  Miss  Edith  stroaming  out  on  the 
sands.  Ah !  I  see  that  tell-tale  blush ;  so  you  remem- 
ber it  too,  do  you?'* 

"Ah!  mammy!"  I  replied  with  emotion,  "it  was 
only  past  happiness  returning  for  a  moment  that  brig^ht- 
ened  my  cheek."  At  the  instant,  I  was  carried  back  to 
other  days,  when  hope  scattered  her  roses  in  my  patb. 
"  But,  as  yon  say,  I  will  thlok  of  the  ibtare^  and  hope 
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il  may  be  as  bright  as  your  love  for  me  would  picture 
it." 

A  fimnigfat  elapsed,  and  still  Sweeney  did  not  return. 
I  began  to  fear  that  in  some  fatal  encounter  he  had 
&]fen.  I  felt  lonely  and  desolate,  and  the  wanness  of 
ny  sooJ  was  painted  on  my  countenance.  CoL  Web- 
ber came — he  had  not  called  for  sometime.  £Le  asked 
for  me ;  and  though  I  was  too  unhappy  to  enjoy  society, 
I  conJd  not  slight  a  friend  such  as  he  was,  so  I  con- 
my  feelings  and  went  down.  After  a  few 
s'  conversation,  he  came  up  to  me,  end  inquired 
if  1  had  been  really  ill,  that  the  bloom  had  fiided  from 
ay  cheeks. 

**I  shoaU  ny,"  he  continued,  **  that  your  looks  mock 
the  happiness  that  report  says  you  are  shortly  to  real- 
ise, in  an  union  with  LieuL  Heyward." 

"Good  heavens  I"  I  ezdaimed,  trembling  at  the  idea, 
"eoold  yoa  believe  it  possible,  from  his  knowledge  of 
my  cfasfscter?  It  is  only  as  a  victim  that  I  can  ever 
stand  at  the  altar  with  Hey  ward." 

''I  see.  Miss  Marion,  that  this  is  a  painful  subject. 
God  forbid  that  I  should  ever  add  to  anything  that  dis- 
tresses you ;  on  the  contrary,  what  is  there  that  I 
wooU  not  attempt  to  relieve  you  from  any  embarrass- 
ment or  cause  of  uneasiness  7  Hesitate  not  to  tell  me, 
if  ia  any  way  I  can  aid  your  wishes." 

** There  is  one  wish,  in  the  execution  of  which  your 
goodness  might  possibly  assist  me." 

**  Speak !  only  speak,  and  it  shall  be  done,"  he  said, 
with  great  wamith. 

*'  I  hear  that  Gen.  Marion  is  approaching  George- 
town ;  could  I  procure  safe  conduct  to  his  quarters,  my 
only  wish  on  earth  would  be  gratified.  I  see  your  as- 
Umtshment,  but  think  not  that  I  resolve  rashly.  There, 
and  there  alooe,  can  I  look  for  repose  and  happiness." 

"Have  yoa  any  attendants,  in  whose  fidelity  you  can 
trast^in  the  expedition?" 

*' Ah!  yesp  my  foster  parents,  Sweeney  and  his  wife, 
who  kive  me  as  their  own  souls." 

"  Then  at  such  time  as  you  may  appoint,  a  sufiicient 
escort  from  my  own  troop,  shall  conduct  you  safely  into 
the  American  lines.  In  the  meantime  I  will  use  every 
effivt  to  ascertain  the  exact  position  of  Marion." 

** Thank  you,"  I  replied,  "your  kindness  surpasses 
words."  » 

He  made  no  answer,  but  pressing  my  hand  to  his 
lips,  departed.  With  a  lighter  heart  than  usual  I 
walked  down  to  my  nurse,  Kate  Sweeney's.  She  met 
ae  with  a  smile,  telling  me  Sweeney  had  come,  and 
brongfat  me  a  letter  from  the  General 

"A  letter!  where  is  he?" 

"Jest  making  himself  decent  like,  to  see  you;  he's 
had  rowdy  work,  poor  soul,  dodging  through  the 
swamps  to  keep  out  the  way  of  the  enemy ;  not  for  that 
he  is  afraid  of  one  of  the  insolent  rogues,  when  he's 
free,  as  you  may  say,  to  hold  his  own ;  but  you  know 
kc^s  business  on  hand  that  requires  him  to  keep  clear  of 
iaterraption."  Sweeney  now  came  with  the  letter  in 
hishaBd.  I  pressed  it  to  my  bosom,  and  then  opening 
it,  read  its  contents. 

**My  dearest  Constance,  I  hear  by  John  Sweeney  of 
the  painful  circumstances  in  which  you  are  pieced.  No* 
tlus|  but  the  city's  being  invested  by  the  enemy,  pre* 
vents  my  hastening  to  your  relief.  I  have  considered 
the  natter,  and  think  it  best  that  you  should  leave 


Charleston  and  come  to  me  at  my  qnarters,  near 
Georgetown.  I  confide  you  to  the  care  and  safe  con- 
duct of  Sweeney,  who  understands,  better  than  any 
one  else,  eluding  the  enemy.  He  and  Kate  will  accom- 
pany you  to  our  lines,  where  I  will  await  you.  1  rejoice 
to  hear  that  you  spurned  a  man  who  is  notorious  for 
his  gallantry ;  you  will  soon  be  freed  from  his  presence, 
and  the  embarrassing  situation  in  which  you  are  placed. 
I  am  retreating  towards  the  Pedee,  where  we  hope  to 
lie  covertly  sectire  from  the  enemy,  and  ready  to  seize 
any  advantage  that  may  be  in  our  reach.  Fear  not  ta 
trust  yourself  to  the  courtesies  of  my  brigade ;  there  is 
not  a  man  in  it  that  would  treat  a  lady  with  rudeness. 
I  have  many  warm  friends  between  the  Pedee  rivers, 
who  will  do  you  every  hospitality  until  we  see  better 
times.  I  wish  you  to  observe  secrecy  in  your  move- 
ments, until  you  are  out  of  Hey  ward's  vicinity :  I  Jiave 
no  confidence  in  a  man  of  1^  principles." 

I  considered  a  moment,  whether  I  should  accept  Col. 
Webster's  ofier,  or  abide  by  my  uncle's  directions,  and 
give  myself  up  entirely  to  Sweeney's  guidance.  I  ap- 
pealed to  him  to  tell  me  sincerely,  whether  be  thought  I 
might  venture  to  undertake  the  expedition  with  no  de- 
fence but  such  as  he  could  render  me. 

He  answered,  **  You  know  I  am  not  a  man  of  many 
words ;  but,  God  willing,  PU  see  you  safe  into  your 
uncle's  arms.  Pve  laid  my  plan,— we  must  get  the  pass 
of  the  British  officer  Webster ;  he'll  do  anything  for 
you.  Miss  Constance ;  for  his  very  eye  dances  at  the 
sight  of  you.  Bat  my  pretty  bird,  you  must  coyer  up 
that  snowy  face,  that  the  Uood  seems  to  sparkle  through, 
and  dye  them  glistening  brown  curls,  so  as  to  look  mora 
like  a  blackamoor  than  a  lady  born  as  you  are,  for  I 
tell  you,  my  queen,  beauty  is  a  dangerous  thing  to  fall 
among  these  English  dogs." 

"  Would  to  Heaven,  foster  father,  I  had  been  gifted 
with  something  less  annoying — ^less  fatal  to  my  happi- 
ness." 

**  Don't  discomfort  yourself,  child ;  I  can  manage  il 
very  well.  Kate  roust  tadce  it  upon  her  to  play  old 
Molly  Drugget,  the  doctress,  who  is  free  to  put  her  foot 
where  she  pleases ;  for  the  folks  all  believe  she  carries  a 
God-send  with  her ;  and  you,  I  ask  pardon,  must  for  the 
time  go  for  her  daughter, — ^both  travelling  to  the  help  of 
the  sick  in  Greorgetown  hospitaL  But  as  Molly  and 
her  gal  Peg  are  both  smartly  colored  with  mulatta  blood, 
you  must  "take  part  of  the  same,"  as  the  blessed  scrip- 
ture says,  and  I  think  I  have  the  thing  that  will  do  it, 
having  been  driven  to  these  shifts  before  this  day." 

**  And  you,  Sweeney,  what  will  you  do  to  escape  de- 
tection? I  shall  fear  most  for  you,  as  you  must  be  well 
known  in  these  parts." 

**La,  an't  I  tricked  'em  before  to-day,  I  reckon? 
Why  I  can  put  on  the  devil's  doak,  and  not  be  hurt  by 
it,  if  there's  a  need  be  ?  And  why  not  pass  for  a  raal 
red  coat  ?  It  an't  the  first  time  Pve  slipped  in  and  out 
of  it  as  slick  as  an  eel  in  its  skin.  Kate,  show  Miss 
Constance  the  raal  thing  there,  none  the  worse  for 
coming  off  the  back  of  a  deserter.  And  now  let's  set 
too,  and  fix  by  to-morrov  eveningf  for  remember  we 
are  night  strollers.  Pve  three  as  nice  footed  tackers  as 
ever  trod  turf.  Kate  and  I  must  both  swing  a  wallet 
of  necessaries  on  our  beasts,  not  for  that  we  shall  want 
much,  but  you  must  keep  up  the  state  to  whifsh  you 
was  borui  Miss  Constanoe,  its  not  fiuing  for  the  like  of 
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you  to  tUnt  younelf.  Let's  sec— first  of  all,  g;et  the 
pennit  of  the  Colonel,  for  you  ken  this  place  is  a  kind 
of  devil's  hole;  none  can  get  out  or  in  without  passing 
through  the  fire.  You  jest  signify,  my  nustress,  as 
how  you  wish  to  come  to  the  speech  of  him,  and  I'll 
underwrite  you ;  he*s  sure  as  death ;  but  wait  here 
for  him,  for  let  but  that  glossy  black-hearted  fureigner 
get  wind  that  you  have  any  private  talk  with  any  gen- 
tleman but  him,  and  Beelzebub  can't  hold  him.  Here's 
the  bit  paper,  but  steady  that  little  white  hand,  or  I 
am  afraid  the  Colonel  can't  read  your  chicken  flutters." 

"  I  will  try,  SweeYiey,"  I  said,  feeling  the  blush  of 
wounded  pride  suffuse  my  cheeks,  as  I  thought  of  being 
about  to  solicit  a  clandestine  interview  with  Col.  Web- 
ster. I  transcribed  a  few  lines,  and  Sweeney  set  off 
for  the  British  quarters,  while  I  turned  my  steps  to- 
wards Sir  John's,  to  make  arrangements  for  my  jour- 
ney. What  was  my  horror  to  see  Heyward  reclining 
on  the  balcony,  and  watching  me  as  I  advanced.  It 
was  impossible  to  pass  without  encountering  him  ;  so 
I  endeavored  to  assume  a  careless  air  as  I  entered  the 
piazza.  As  I  was  passing,  he  caught  my  hand,  ex- 
claiming, "  How  now,  little  Zeph3rr,  did  you  think  to 
flit  by  me  thus,  when  you  know  my  soul  lives  only  in 
the  beam  of  those  bright  eyes  ?  I  cannot  endure  this 
coquetry  longer,  or  allow  you  to  waive  my  suit,  when 
eTcry  day  increases  the  intensity  of  my  passion.** 

*<  Heyward,"  I  replied,  with  indignant  feelings, ''  no 
more  persecute  me  with  this  language,  or  I  shall  believe 
you  mean  to  offend  me.  I  can  never  listen  to  a  tale  of 
love  from  you,  and  I  esteem  it  an  ungenerous  thing 
to  press  the  matter  farther,  when  you  know  it  is  im- 
possible I  can  ever  think  of  you  otherwise  than  as  a 
friend  and  relation." 

*'  Remember,  Constance  Marion,"  he  said,  "  that  you 
are  the  first  woman  to  whom  I  ever  proffered  my  hand ; 
and,  by  Heaven,  you  shall  rue  the  hour  you  rejected 
it,  if  a  thousand  devils  were  to  stand  between  me  and 
the  accomplishment  of  my  wishes." 

I  was  near  sinking  on  the  floor  while  he  spoke.  I 
saw  the  fell  demon  in  his  eye  as  he  rushed  by  me  out 
of  the  house.  When  he  was  gone,  I  crept  softly  into 
my  own  apartment,  and  with  trembling  hands  arranged 
my  apparel  in  a  portable  form.  I  could  not  trust  my- 
self to  see  poor  Sir  John,  but  commending  him  to  the 
protection  of  Heaven,  led  the  portals  of  a  mansion 
where  I  had  known  the  first  throb  of  delight,  and  felt 
the  first  pang  of  sorrow.  I  reached  Sweeney's  humble 
abode,  and  had  time  to  compose  my  spirits,  before  CoL 
Webster's  arrival.  He  met  me  with  emotion,  and 
seemed  deeply  concerned  at  the  resolution  I  had  taken 
to  commit  myself  to  Sweeney's  protection  alone. 

''My  passport,"  he  said,  "will  secure  your  party 
from  any  interruption  from  our  reguku*  troops ;  would 
to  God  it  could  shieki  you  from  all  danger  of  insult  and 
impertinence  from  the  hordes  of  lawless  marauders. 
You  know  how  joyftilly  I  would  provide  you  an  escort, 
had  not  you  preferred  the  plan  laid  by  Marion.  My 
only  hope  is  in  the  unrivalled  tact  of  your  faithful 
friend  Sweeney,  with  whom  I  wish  to  have  a  few  words 
in  private." 

He  retired  a  few  moments  with  Sweeney,  and  then 
returned  with  a  more  cheerful  countenance.  Day  was 
near  dying  away  before  he  departed ;  when  he  did  so, 
it  was  with  every  expression  of  hope  that  no  evil  might 


befall  me  in  this  noomentous  undertaking,  and  that  we 
might  again  meet  in  happier  times;  but  this  was  said 
with  a  deeper  cadence  of  the  voice. 

We  immediately  set  about  assuming  our  different 
disguises.  After  I  was  painted  and  habited,  Sweeney 
declared  he  should  have  no  misgivings,  unless  he 
caught  a  glimpse  of  my  slender  foot  or  hand.  About 
dusk  we  started,  and  found  no  difficulty  in  passing  the 
sentinels  around  the  city.  Sweeney  being  well  prac- 
tised in  giving  the  countersign,  no  inquiry  was  made 
which  his  ingenuity  could  not  answer.  We  passed  all 
the  foraging  parties  of  the  enemy  without  molestation  ; 
and  Sweeney,  thinking  we  had  gained  a  secure  resting 
place  in  the  dark  morasses  of  the  Santee,  called  a  bait, 
that  we  might  refresh  ourselves  and  horses.  He  struck 
a  light,  and  we  were  in  tiie  act  of  discussing  our  wallet 
of  provisions,  when  my  guide  sprang  to  his  feet,  and 
intently  listened  to  a  distant  noise,  which  his  practisod 
ear  soon  ascertained  to  be  the  tramp  of  horses.  His 
first  action  was  to  blow  out  the  light ;  the  next,  to  put 
our  horses  in  motion. 

"  These,"  he  said,  '*  must  be  the  videttes  returning  to 
camp,  or  that  devil  Butler." 

"  Not  the  marauder,  I  trust  in  Heaven !"  I  exclaimed. 

**  Never  fear,  lady ;  I  got  that  will  make  him  move 
backwards  faster  than  he  ever  did  forwards  before. 
Sweeney  don*t  travel  without  his  pass  neither." 

"God  preserve  us!  what  can  you  do,  dear  foster 
fiither,  against  such  a  gang  of  banditti  7" 

"Never  flinch,  dear  lady;  run  your  beast  up  be* 
tween  Kate's  and  mine,  and  say  nothing,  for  I  hear 
'em  coming  right  ahead." 

They  quickened  their  pace  on  perceiving  us,  and  a 
rough  voice  called  out,  "Who  goes  there ?'> 

"  A  servant  of  the  king's,  on  duty  bound,"  was  the 
answer. 

"  By  what  warrant  do  you  prore  it?  for  I  swear  no 
cursed  rebel  shall  escape  the  sword  of  Tom  Butler." 

"  And  Tom  Butler  is  the  very  man  I  want,"  was  the 
ready  answer. 

"Why,  fool,  what  can  you  want  with  him?  You 
seem  to  be  in  no  case  to  fight  with  him,  or  for  him." 

"Why,"  rejoined  Sweeney,  "it's  a  long  story, 
which  as  time  don't  wait,  I'll  try  to  make  short.  You 
see  as  bow  we  English  folks  has  a  great  notion  of  being 
comfortable." 

"And  what's  that  to  the  purpose?"  rejoined  the  im- 
patient ruffian. 

"A  great  deal:  it's  the  reason  I'm  fetching  Molly 
Drugget  and  her  gal  Peg  to  nurse  the  men  in  the  hos- 
pital." 

"  And  who  gave  you  permission  to  do  this?" 

"  Who,  but  my  superior  officer.  Colonel  Webster  ? 
Here's  his  pass,  if  you  want  to  see  it." 

"It  may  all  be  a  lie,  for  what  I  know.  Strike  a 
light  there,  sergeant.    Let  me  see  the  paper." 

"  Well,  here  it  is ;  but  what's  the  use  of  cogitating 
on  what  no  consams  you,  man  ;  when  hereVi  the  raal 
scrip  under  the  band  of  Comwallis,  which  he  sent  you 
by  the  safest  hand  he  could  hit  on." 

He  fumbled  in  his  breeches  pocket,  and  presented 
Butler  with  a  sealed  paper,  purporting  to  be  from  the 
British  General,  and  warning  Butler  of  the  rapid 
movement  of  three  detachments  of  the  American  army 
with  the  intention  of  surrounding  him,  and  warning 
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him  of  Um  only  lafe  quarter  of  retroaL  A  panic  seemed 
loniae  the  tMuadity  when  he  heard  that  Marion  was  one 
of  the  panaen.  He  ooljr  halted  lonf^  enough  to  order 
a  eoonter  march,  and  wheeling  hie  troop  around,  the 
whole  gang  aoon  were  beyond  the  fear  of  moleetation. 

When  we  were  quite  clear  of  them,  Sweeney  roared 
eot  in  a  hearty  fit  of  laughter,  to  see  how  completely 
(he  deeeptioii  had  succeeded ;  the  whole  afiair  being  a 
labrication  of  hie  own,  executed  by  the  same  deserter 
whose  unilbrm  served  his  purpose. 

The  next  day  we  travelled  through  by-ways,  but 
Mill  were  often  obliged  to  resort  to  Webster's  passport 
fer  protection,  so  completely  was  the  country  infested 
with  the  friends  and  allies  of  the  enemy*  Night  found 
m  still  plodding  our  weary  way,  our  only  beacon  the 
twinkling  stars  above,  and  the  dashing  of  the  river, 
whow  eourse  we  were  following.  Sweeney  kept  his 
eye  fixed  on  the  unerring  ligbu  above;  and  calculating 
time  by  the  progress  of  these  silent  travellers  in  the 
hesvem^  guessed  the  hour  to  be  midnighu  Bis  specu- 
Jatioos  were  interrupted  by  the  sound  of  a  distant  bugle. 

"Hush  !**  exclaimed  he ;  rein  up  your  beasts  a  spell. 
1  think,  if  my  ear  be  true,  that  is  McDonald's  note.'' 

"W^t,  Sweeney,  another  ruffian?  I  tremble  at 
etciy  sound." 

"TieoAble,  indeed!  I'm  thinking  it's  the  sweetest 
sound  as  ever  come  over  my  ear  yet ;  and  l*m  no  way 
BSiprissd  neither.  It's  jest  what  I  kmked  for,  as  soon 
ss  I  got  word  to  the  Qeneral  that  we  was  on  the  wa3^ 
As  sore  as  my  mammy's  name  was  Grace,  its  jest  Ser- 
geant McDonald  coming  to  marshal  us  all  to  head-quar^ 
teis.  So  you  see.  Miss,  we  an't  folks  of  small  account 
neiiher.  And  tho'  the  Sergeant's  a  rampagious  sort  of 
fcfiow,  he  ant  guine  to  run  his  head  agin  a  post,  not 
he ;  he%  as  true  steel  as  ever  bent,  and  that's  why  the 
General  sent  him.  The  British  run  from  him  like  Lu- 
ciler,  bceauae  they  think  he  smells  of  the  brimstona 
Listen,  he's  looting  again,  and  making  right  up  to  us." 

In  a  few  moroenti  the  party  came  up  with  us,  and 
McDonald  demanded  who  we  were. 

"Jest  the  stragglers,  honey,  you  are  looking  after,  I 
guess,"  rqilied  the  lively  voice  of  Sweeney,  "  for  you 
are  nobody  if  you  an't  McDonald,  come  to  squire  us  on 
to  hesd^iuartem." 

"Exactly  as  you  say;  the  General  was  rather  un- 
easy when  he  heard  Butler  was  prowling  in  these 
parts ;  and  he  said  to  me,  <  McDonald,'  says  he, '  there'i 
■o  aaa  in  my  brigade  can  cope  with  that  marauder  like 
yon.'" 

"Yon a  leetle  more  than  hit  it  o%  Mac,"  replied 
Sweeney,  with  suppressed  humor ;  "  something  like  it, 
I  dare  say.    But  go  oiu" 

"  'Take  jest  such  men  as  you  cfaooee.from  the  troop, 
aad  seonr  the  road  to  Charleston,  until  you  overhaul 
John  Sweeney,  who  has  my  niece.  Miss  Marion,  under 
his  care,  and  eondnct  them  safe  to  my  quarters.' " 

"Not  Ihcai,  Mac ;  the  General  knowed  I  was  up  to 
condaccing  mjrsel^  and  you  too,  if  there  was  any  occa- 
sion.  Don't  stretch  your  commission,  man ;  it  was  the 
faidy  the  General  had  in  mind." 

"Pm  anoflieer  under  oommissiof^  remember  that, 
aad  speak  by  authority.  *  I  charge  you,'  says  he, '  that 
■0  evil  befall  her  while  under  your  protection.'  '  1 
swtar.  General,'  saya  I,  '  that  by  every  saint  in  the 
caleodary  and  that'*  not  a  few,  she  shall  be  the  jewel  of 


my  eye  and  worship  of  my  soul,  until  I  hand  her  safe 
to  your  presence.* " 

"  Well,  that's  another  thumper,  by  your  leave,  good 
Mac ;  howsomever,  go  on  to  the  end,"  muttered  Swee- 
ney. 

"  As  I  was  saying,  with  the  General's  favor  I  broke 
ground,  and  kept  our  steeds  up  to  their  mettle  the 
whole  way ;  for  who  dare  say,  McDonald  stay  your 
course,  unless  I've  a  mind  to  it  ?  But,  honored  lady," 
he  said,  addressing  me,  **  you  have  but  to  eommand, 
and  all  we,"  pointing  to  his  troop,  "  obey.  Pardon  the 
rude  manner  of  a  soldier,  while  I  greet  you  in  the  name 
of  my  commander,  and  offer  you  the  service  of  my 
hands  and  devotion  of  my  heart." 

I  thanked  the  rough  soldier  for  his  kind  intentions, 
and  told  him  my  only  desire  was  to  lose  no  time  in 
reaching  the  place  of  our  destination. 

About  day-light  we  halted  to  renew  our  strength  by 
rest  and  taking  some  refreshment,  from  which  I  had 
abstained  while  beset  by  dangers. '  I  observed  the  men 
to  eye  me  with  surprise  and  curiosity.  Doubtless  the 
singularity  of  my  appearance  struck  them  as  something 
incomprehensible.  Sweeney  soon  took  an  opportunity 
to  expbun  all,  but  in  so  low  a  voice  as  to  escape  my 
ear,  and  afterwards  they  preserved  the  most  respectful 
silence. 

At  mid-day  we  came  in  view  of  the  American  Knes. 
I  shall  ever  retain  a  lively  impression  of  the  effect  on 
my  feelings.  My  heart  bounded  with  joy  when  I  bo- 
hekl  the  star-spangled  banner  waving  above  the  campy 
where  every  heart  beat  in  unison  for  country  and  home ; 
and  I  forgot  my  own  petty  cares,  when  I  thought  that 
the  weal  or  woe  of  a  great  nation  hung  on  one  single 
movement  of  this  army.  Marion  met  me  as  we  entered 
the  American  lines,  snd  clasping  me  to  his  bosom,  as* 
sured  me  of  his  love  and  protection. 

The  army  was  soon  in  progress  towards  its  rendez- 
vous between  the  Pedee  rivers.  My  uncle  obtained  me 
very  agreeable  quarters  every  night  among  the  whig 
inhabitants,  who  rallied  around  his  standard,  while  the 
kxyalists  fled  at  the  terror  of  his  name ;  so  that  our 
march  was  without  interruption  until  we  reached  Snow's 
Island,  where  Marion  took  up  his  quarters.  This  was 
one  of  the  most  impervious  fastnesses  imaginable; 
surrounded  by  morasses  and  running  streams  on  every 
side ;  the  only  accessible  point  of  approach  lying  con- 
cealed from  common  view.  We  had  to  wind  our  way 
through  a  canopy  of  evergreens,  from  whose  leafy  arms 
hung  a  drapery  of  mossy  fringe,  decorating  and  shield- 
ing our  sylvan  retreat.  Gkn.  Marion  selected  an  emi- 
nence on  this  island  as  the  spot  of  encampment.  Tents 
were  soon  erected,  and  lighis  struck,  ir  the  deep  green 
solitudes,  which  seemed  hitherto  to  have  been  the  fairy- 
land of  a  poet's  dream.  In  ite  labyrinths  I  enjoyed 
delicious  repose,  and  felt  a  oompunionsbip  with  its 
secret  haunts,  which  told  noe  that  nature  has  a  voice. 
In  every  "  leafy  bough  and  bursting  rill,''  she  repliea  to 
the  sympathy  of  the  human  hearL 

I  had  quite  forgotten  I  was  in  the  camp  of  Mars^ 
when  my  uncle  eame  to  tell  me  of  the  arrangements  he 
had  made  for  my  accommodation.  I  saw  satisfaction 
and  complaoeney  beam  on  his  brow,  as  he  began  i 

"  Dear  Constance,  I  have  not  told  you  yet,  where 
your  quarters  are  to  be  during  this  campaign." 

••No,  uncle."  I  replied,  "and  your's  here  are  so 
Vou  VI— 16 
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romantic,  that  I  think  I  am  spell-bound.  But,  to  speak 
seriously — who  has  courage  to  harbor  a  rebel  and  run- 
away ?»» 

"Who  would  you  guess?  I  have  been  silent,  until 
I  could  give  you  the  agreeable  surprise." 

"  How,  uncle,  ean  I  imagine  the  person,  in  a  land  of 
strangers  7" 

'<Do  you  call  Edith  Norwood,  your  old  school-mate, 
a  stranger?" 

"My  sweet  Edith!  Ah,  uncle,  would  you  mock 
my  heart's  early  affection?  Tou  know  her  father  was 
obliged  to  leave  the  country,  because  he  espoused  the 
cause  of  liberty  too  warmly." 

"I  know  he  lefl  the  hot-bed  of  toryism:  but  what 
if  he  settled  peaceably  in  the  truee  groimd  7  and  what 
if  Edith  should  meet  you  at  the  Black-river  Ibrd  to- 
morrow, and  conduct  you  to  her  residence,  only  a  few 
miles  distant,  would  you  not  think  me  as  great  a  wiz- 
ard as  the  British  do  ?" 

I  could  scarcely  reply.  Joy  and  surprise  hekl  me  for 
a  moment  speechless.  Should  I  meet  again  the  friend 
of  my  heart,  and  taste  again  that  communion  of  soul, 
which  my  lonely  spirit  had  pined  for  so  long!  The 
thought  was  transporting^!  lived  on  it  until  the  hour 
of  my  departure  arrived. 

1  was  accompanied  by  my  uncle,  my  old  attendants, 
John  and  Kate  Sweeney,  and  Lieut.  Stuart,  whom 
Marion  introduced  to  me  as  my  protector  to  CoL  Nor- 
wood's residence,  it  being  out  of  his  power  to  proceed 
farther  than  the  ford. 

When  I  first  encountered  the  glance  of  the  stran- 
ger's eye,  I  almost  shrunk  from  it,  such  was  the  awe 
inspired  by  his  presence.  And  it  was  not  until  I  en- 
tered into  conversation  with  him,  that  I  found  united 
with  this  power  and  decision  of  mind,  all  the  gentle 
kindlings  of  the  heart.  His  figure  was  tall  and  athletic ; 
the  keen  gray  eye  and  high  forehead,  marked  the  daring 
of  a  soul  fearless  in  danger  and  untiring  in  effort. 

The  taciturnity  of  the  (General,  left  the  conversation 
ehiefly  to  Lieut.  Stuart  and  myself;  and  I  found  that 
he  could  lay  aside  the  stem  warrior,  and  unbend  his 
mind  to  all  the  grace  and  elegance  of  polished  society. 
As  all  the  ceremonials  of  filed  life  were  out  of  the 
question  in  the  circumstances  in  which  we  were  placed, 
making  our  way  through  the  impediments  of  the  wild 
wood,  we  soon  improved  our  introduction  into  the 
openness  and  pleasure  of  unrestrained  intercourse.  He 
gave  me  a  history  of  the  war  waged  on  the  unsuspect- 
ing inhabitants  of  the  frontier,  by  the  marauders  under 
British  colors,  which  had  induced  G^eneral  Marion  to 
enter  into  a  truce  for  a  limited  time. 

"  And  my  dear  Edith  lires  in  this  truce  ground,  I 
think  my  uncle  said." 

**  Yes,"  he  replied  with  pleasure  beaming  in  his  eyes, 
•*  Col.  Norwood's  fiimily,  I  hope,  are  now  secure  from 
all  danger ;  but  they  have  suffered  severely  from  the 
lavages  of  this  barbarous  warfare.  It  was  in  defending 
their  persons  and  property  from  brutal  violence,  that  I 
first  saw  the  lovely  daughter  of  Col.  Norwood." 

"  So  then  you  are  personally  acquainted  with  Edith," 
I  said,  looking  archly  towards  him;  for  I  imagined 
there  vras  something  like  pathos  in  the  tones  of  his 
Toice  as  he  spoke  of  her. 

"  I  have  seen  Miss  Norwood  in  the  most  interesting 
ef  all  situatioiis— in  adversity  and  tears;  and  again  I 


have  known  her  in  prosperity  and  joy.    I  cannot  say 
in  whieh  she  was  most  lovely." 

"  Oh,  in  both>"  I  replied  with  warmth ;  "  her  charms 
ars  surpassing:  in  which  declaratbn,  I  think  I  can 
perceive  with  a  woman's  penetration,  you  will  agree." 

The  conscious  glow  passed  over  his  cheek,  and  lent  a 
momentary  smile  to  his  countenance,  as  he  answered^ 
"Certainly,  I  will  not  refuse  to  confess,  Miss  Marion, 
if  you  will  be  priestess." 

"That  I  will,"  I  said,  "and  promise  to  give  yoo 
hearty  absolution  for  the  sin  in  question." 

My  uncle  broke  on  our  discourse,  by  calling  out  that 
he  perceived  CoL  Norwood  had  reached  the  ford  before 
us.  We  quickened  our  pace,  and  looked  forward  to 
the  spot,  which  now  began  to  appear  through  the 
spreading  growth  that  overhung  the  river.  Could  thai 
tall  and  graceful  figure,  whose  plumes  floated  on  the 
breese,  while  with  fearless  skill  she  reined  in  the  fiery 
spirit  of  the  steed  on  which  she  was  mounted,  be  Edith, 
my  little  playmate,  who  used  to  bound  over  the  sands 
or  hedges  to  pluck  a  favorite  flower  or  gather  shells  oo 
the  beach,  at  the  risk  of  frock  or  bonnet  ?  The  ques- 
tion was  not  answered  satisfactorily  until  we  embraced 
each  other,  when  I  found  the  same  soul,  warm  and 
true,  inspiring  a  more  mature  and  perfect  beauty. — 
After  our  mutual  salutations  were  over,  she  greeted  my 
uncle  most  cordially,  and  then  turned  to  speak  to  Lieut. 
Stuart.  I  thought  her  color  brightened,  as  their  eyes 
met ;  but  in  a  moment  she  regained  her  self-possession, 
and  gaily  inquired  of  Gen.  Marion,  whether  his  treaty 
with  the  insurgents  forbade  his  acting  the  squire  of 
dames  within  the  prescribed  limits.  My  uncle  replied 
in  his  dry  vein  of  humor,  that  he  had  made  no  treaty 
yet  with  duty,  which  toki  him  that  he  must  not  pur- 
chase even  Miss  Norwood's  smile  at  so  great  an 
expense.  Edith's  look  of  pleasure  showed  that  she 
accorded  with  the  sentiment ;  and  with  hearty  wishes 
on  both  sides^  we  parted  with  my  uncle,  who  retnnied 
to  his  quarters. 

A  few  hours'  ride  brought  us  to  the  residence  of  Col. 
Norwood.  It  was  a  sweet  sequestered  spot,  crowning 
a  gentle  eminence  on  the  Pedee.  Its  embellishments 
were  only  such  as  suited  the  simplicity  of  rural  life, 
assisting,  but  not  deforming  nature.  I  was  welcomed 
by  all  with  heart  and  tongue,  and  felt  that  I  was  giving 
as  well  as  receiving  pleasure  by  coming  into  this  happy 
family. 

We  had  poured  out  our  thoughts  in  gushing  flow  on 
various  subjects,  and  yet  the  one  name  nearest  my 
heart  had  not  been  mentioned.  At  length  Eidith  said, 
with  something  like  mortification,  "Constance,  hoTO 
you  forgotten  Sydney?  I  am  sure  you  have,  or  you 
woukl  at  least  have  missed  him  from  our  little  circle.** 

I  endeavored  to  make  some  excuse ;  but  the  truth 
was,  that  I  feared  betrapng  more  interest  than  I 
wished  any  one  to  discover.  I  suppose  my  blushes 
emboldened  Edith  to  go  on,  for  she  wound  up  by 
sa3ring,  "Well,  I  will  tell  you,  my  lady,  if  he  has 
fhded  from  your  memory,  you  have  not  from  his. 
By  the  way,  I  expect  him  in  a  few  days  from  Oharlea- 
ton,  whore  he  has  gone  to  gain  intelligence  of  the 
movements  of  the  enemy." 

It  had  been  two  years  since  Norwood  and  myself 
had  met)  and  yet  I  felt  a  sort  of  consciousness  when 
he  was  named,  as  if  he  were  present  and  reading  my 
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ImtC  That  fall  Uueeyey  which  seened  but  tbe  portal 
of  a  noble  aoal,  that  high  forehead,  shaded  with  clus- 
tering ringlets,  that  arched  lip,  now  curled  in  disdain, 
DOW  melting  into  an  ineffiible  smile,  that  form  of  slight 
bot  graceful  proportions,  still  lived  in  the  food  record  of 
yoothliil  memory ;  but  they  were  like  the  sacred  relics 
which  the  heart  of  the  devotee  cherishes  too  much  to 
idier  them  to  be  gazed  on  by  others. 

1  had  told  Ediih  of  young  Heyward,  his  character 
lor  gallantry,  and  the  horror  and  dislike  I  felt  at  being 
the  objeet  of  his  admiration  or  love,  and  my  joy  at  es- 
eapiflg  from  his  presence ;  bot  I  had  never  spoken  to 
her  of  CoL  Webster.  I  felt  a  sort  of  self-reproach  when 
I  thott^t  of  him,  as  if  I  had  requited  his  kindness  with 
iagratitade ;  and  when  Edith  inquired  about  him,  as  an 
eseeption  to  the  generality  of  the  British  officers  tor 
geoeroaity  and  honorable  feeling,  I  spoke  of  him  only  as 
a  casual  acqoaintance,  in  whom  I  felt  no  particular  in- 
tereat,  and  dismissed  the  subject  as  soon  as  possible. 
[To  be  concluded  in  our  next] 
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Had  I  not  in  my  judgment  foUy  approved  the  method 
by  whaeh  yoa  hope  to  excite  a  deeper  literary  interest 
anoe^  yoarselves  as  well  as  others ;  and  had  I  not  felt 
ktobt  my  doty  to  contribute,  when  called  upon,  even 
ia  my  humble  measure,  towards  the  attainment  of  so 
worthy  and  important  an  object,  I  eould  not  have  ob- 
taioea  my  own  eoosant  to  occupy  a  place,  for  which  I 
SB  eoDseioos  1  possess  but  little  fitness.  But  how  I 
■ay  best  discharge  this  duty,  I  have  been  at  some  loss 
ta  decide.  Among  those  subjects,  to  which  from  choice 
orprafianioB,  my  mind  has  been  particularly  turned, 
1  have  foond  it  difiicCilt  to  select  one,  which  will  admit 
of  bemg  cleaiiy  presented  in  a  popular  form  and  within 
the  enmpass  of  a  single  hour.  Believing,  however,  that 
an  interest  id  the  sciences  generally,  is  to  be  excited 
and  maintained  only  by  pointing  out  their  applicability 
to  the  oommon  aifiiirs  of  lile,  I  have  ventured  on  this 
occaswn,  to  press  upon  your  attention  the  claims  of  one 
bfanch  of  physical  science^  which  in  this  country  has 
B0t  been  duly  appreciated. 

The  rftjpifiif  unfolds  the  wonderful  properties  of 
sieaai,  and  exhibita  its  almost  creative  enerj^es  as  a 
prime-OMWter  of  machinery.  With  those  beautiful  laws, 
whiefa  contfol  the  combination  of  substances,  both  sim- 
ple and  eoospoond,  he  connects  the  application  of  the 
snhsranees  tnemoelves  to  a  thousand  useful  purposes 
faoch  in  medicine  and  the  arts.  The  geologtfl  interests 
■B  with  the  atmcture  of  our  globe  and  the  fossil  eon* 
lealsof  its  atrata,  which  like  the  medals  and  inacrip- 
taaos  of  an  ancient  empire,  are  supposed  to  point  out 
Ihoaa  tremendoos  convulsions  by  whieh  whole  conti- 
■cata  have  been  at  soeeessive  periods  up-heaved  from 
the  bosom  of  the  ocean,  and  others  buned  beneath  its 
waveb  He  regards  them,  indeed,  as  historical  records 
ef  the  changes  to  which  the  earth  has  been  subjected 
m  aswmiing  its  present  physiological  character,  which, 
■otviihstanding  the  obsoleteness  of  the  language,  he 
esMidefs  as  uneqnivoeal  and  satis&ctory.  The  mbier- 
afagut  aniblds  the  hidden  riches  of  the  crust  of  the 
eafth— examines  its  materials — ^their  respeetive  locali- 
1  abowi  their  varioas  applications  to  the  useful 


and  ornamental  arts.  The  theoretical  wrgfawifcisw,  by 
giving  verbal  expression  to  his  analytical  formulas,  has 
m  many  inatances  Aimiahed  the  practical  mechanie 
with  his  most  useful  and  comprehensive  roles.  Thus, 
by  pointing  out  the  available  reeources  of  these  branehes 

science,  considerable  importance  has  been  attached 
to  their  acquisition,  and  the  learning  of  books  has  been 
duly  respected  and  prised.  But  the  epithet  of  «tar> 
gaxer^  is  stiH  somewhat  sneeringly  applied  to  one,  who^ 
upon  any  subject,  entertains  fanciful  and  extravagant 
notions ;  as  though  astronomy  were  of  no  real  worth, 
and  had  contributed  but  little  to  the  progress  of  civili* 
zation  and  to  the  comforta  and  refinements  of  life.  One 
would  have  thought  that  ita  assiduous  cultivation  by 
such  men  as  Newton,  Ebilley,  Delambre,  Lagrange  and 
Laplace,  mieht  have  rescued  it  from  a  contempt  like 
this;  for  what  department  of  science  can  boast  of 
names  such  as  these '/  The  truth  is,  astronomy  is  not 
only  the  qween  of  sciences,  but  in  the  stricter  sense  of 
the  word,  is  the  only  perfect  one.  In  other  sciences,  it 
is  probable  that  succeeding  ages  will  continue,  as  they 
have  hitherto  done,  to  momfy,  if  not  wholly  to  change 
the  expression  of  laws  now  considered  general  and 
well  established.  Im]>ortant  revolutions  are  likely  to 
take  place  in  the  seniimenta  of  the  learned  relative  to 
many  of  the  present  received  laws  of  chymistry,  optics, 
geology  and  other  departments  of  science ;  while,  on  not 
a  few  points,  even  involving  the  elementary  principles 
of  these  subjecta,  there  exista  much  diversity  of  opinion. 
The  atomic  theory  cannot  yet  be  eonsidered  as  incon- 
testably  established.  Chymista  are  not  agreed  as  to 
the  nature  of  calorio*-and  of  chymical  attraction.  As 
to  the  constitution  of  some  of  the  acids,  as  well  as  the 
existence  and  relation  of  the  sulpho  and  chloro  salts, 
there  are  many  questions  undecided ;  and  an  obscurity 
still  resta  upon  several  important  processes,  as  upon 
that  of  combustion  as  far  as  the  production  of  light  and 
heat  is  concerned,  and  upon  all  the  cases  of  disposing 
affinity.  Even  the  best  established  laws  of  chymistry 
cannot  conduct  us  to  results,  on  which  we  can  rely 
without  subjecting  them  to  the  experimtntwn  erueit. 
In  physical  optiet,  "  the  representation  of  all  the  series 
of  polarized  tints  and  the  colors'  of  natural  bodies  by 
a  certain  universal  scale — the  Cartesian  law  of  refrac- 
tion when  applied  to  the  extraordinary  ray  in  crys- 
tallized media—together  with  innumerable  other  laws^ 
simple,  natural,  and  resting  on  extensive  indoctions, 
have  all  been  either  overset,  extended,  or  materially 
modified  by  the  progress  of  the  science."  (/.  F.  W, 
HaneheL)  Though  the  discussion  has  been  carried  on 
with  renewed  interest  of  late,  it  is  yet  difficult  to  de- 
cide between  the  rival  claims  of  the  theory  of  unduh' 
tian  and  of  emtijion.  In  erisUdogrtqthf,  we  know  not 
what  modifications  may  take  place,  when  the  facta  of 
Unmrpkim  andptmoauvpAum  shall  have  been  coUeeted 
and  classified,  and  the  laws  they  follow  discovered. 
Otology,  in  many  of  ita  most  important  features,  is  still 
more  unsettled ;  and  the  cultivators  of  a  science  can 
scarcely  be  more  at  issue  than  geologista  have  been,  or 
even  than  several  very  distinguished  ones  now  are. 
This  can  be  hardly  otherwise^  aince  but  a  small  portion 
of  the  earth  has  been  examined,  and  that  to  a  depth 
not  bearing  to  ita  whole  diameter  a  proportion  greater 
than  that  of  the  thickneas  of  a  coat  or  varnish  to  the 
dameter  of  an  eighteen  inch  globe. 

But  how  different  is  it  in  physical  astronomy  1  Here 
our  first  conclusion  is  our  lasu  Here  particulars  have 
been  completely  subjected  to  generals,  efiecta  to  causes. 
The  united  wisdom  and  experience  of  succeeding  vene- 
rations will  add  nothing  to  ita  theory.  The  only  re- 
maining work  for  fViture  astronomers,  is  to  determine 
with  tM  extreme  of  accuracy  the  consequences  of  ita 
rules,  by  the  profoundest  combinations  of  mathematics; 
and  the  magnitude  of  ita  data  by  the  minutest  scrupu- 
lousness of  observation.  And  in  this  kist  respect,  nut 
little  may  be  hoped  for,  unless  instrumenta  can  be  con- 
structed and  adiusted  with  a  nicety  which  seems  al- 
most incompatible  with  the  productions  oi  the  most 
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consummate  skill.  All  the  phenomeoa  of  this  science 
depend  upon  a  single  Uao,  which  may  be  deduced  from 
the  simplest  among  them  and  by  the  rudest  observation ; 
and  which  has  been  put  repeatedly  to  the  severest  trial, 
by  a  series  of  discoveries  unparalleled  in  number  and 
delicacy  ."t^such  as  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes ;  the 
nutation  of  the  earth's  axis;  the  aberration  of  light; 
the  oscillations  both  of  the  ocean  and  the  atmosphere — 
and  those  varitions  in  the  elements  of  the  planetary 
motions  and  orbits,  termed  seeuUar,  requiring  in  some 
cases  the  lapse  of  ages  for  their  development.  In  all 
these  instances  we  have  not  only  seen  every  anomaly 
disappear,  but  each  become  a  striking  confirmation  of 
the  law  it  seemed  likely  to  subvert.  Nay,  farther,  this 
law  itself  has  been  our  most  efficient  instrument  of  dis- 
covery. Many  varitions  in  the  planetary  motions^  so 
delicate  and  refined  as  to  elude  the  nicest  observation, 
have  been  brought  to  light,  by  being  first  deduced  as 
mathematical  consequenees  from  the  general  law.  Such 
instances  as  these  are  among  tiie  triumphs  of  science  ; 
and  we  cannot  put  from  us  the  consideration  of  them  in 
an  essay  on  the  importance  of  astronomy.  To  do  so, 
were  to  reject  the  noblest  use  of  the  sublimest  of  sci* 
«nees. 

I  would  here  remark,  that  it  is  only  by  viewing  as- 
tronomy in  this  light  of  stability  and  perfection,  that 
we  are  prepared  to  appreciate  its  value  as  a  branch  of 
education.  Since  it  is  the  object  of  education,  as  the 
word  itself  implies,  to  unfold  the  powers  of  the  mind, 
and  to  prepare  them  to  take  deep  root  in  any  soil  se- 
lected for  their  growth ;  it  is  of  ^reat  consequence  to  in- 
troduce into  a  course  of  instruction  such  subjects,  as  hj 
the  nature  of  their  principles  and  the  rigor  of  their 
demonstrations,  are  best  adapted  to  this  purpose.  Un- 
questionably, the  study  of  morals  and  the  principles  of 
human  action,  is  at  once  the  most  important  and  digni- 
fied; but  we  should  err  greatlv  in  supposing  that  one 
can  acquire  a  really  philosophical  and  well  balanced 
mind,  without  the  culuvation  of  the  physical  sciences. 
It  is  conceded,  that  they  draw  most  largely  upon  our 
powers  of  attention,  abstraction  and  oorabmation.  It  is 
said  of  the  great  founder  of  the  Pythagorean  school, 
thai  he  would  receive  no  pupil  who  had  not  attended  to 
mathematics.  He  placed  an  inscription  over  his  door — 
Ovisii  ayttafurfniTot  civiru— ("  Let  no  one  utuHeOUd  in  ge* 
ometry  enter  here?^)  And  this  sentiment  of  the  philoso- 
pher has  been  confirmed  by  the  experience  of  all  suc- 
ceeding ages :  that  those  studies  requiring  difficult  and 
refined  applications  of  the  mathematics  are  among 
those  best  adapted  to  the  expansion  of  the  intellectual 
powers :— and  at  the  head  of  them  all,  **  as  the  moet 
difficult  and  the  best  perfected,  as  embracing  a  class  of 
phenomena  the  most  various  and  complicated,  and  as 
presenting  a  generalization  the  most  complete,  and  a 
final  result  the  most  simple,  sure,  and  imposing,"  stands 
physical  astronomy; 

Furthermore,  man  has  been  eonstittf ted  a  speculative 
being.  Study  is  one  of  the  wants  of  his  humanity. 
He  contemplates  the  world  and  the  objects  around  him, 
not  with  a  passive  and  indifferent  gaze,  as  a  set  of  phe- 
nomena in  w|)ich  he  has  no  interest ;  but  as  a  system 
whieh  evidently  has  been  contrived  for  his  comfort  and 
happiness,  and  for  the  exercise  of  his  intellectual  pow- 
ers. It  is  for  this  reason,  that  I  regard  the  pleasure  which 
science  brings  to  the  mind,  as  a  )}roper  and  sufficient 
motive  for  its  cultivation.  And  when  we  have  experi- 
enced a  curiosity  intense  and  devouring,  leading  us  to 
penetrate  into  the  recondite  and  beautiful  relations  of 
the  physical  world,  we  can  never  hear  without  a  feeling 
of  humiliation,  the  question*-*'  to  what  profit  is  all 
this  7"  Is  it  not  enough,  that  the  Maker  of  the  Universe 
has  created  all  things  in  wisdom  and  in  goodness-r-has 
endowed  us  with  faculties  capable  of  tracing  in  some 
measure  the  operations  of  his  skilful  hand — and  has  so 
constituted  us,  that  such  researches  bring  to  us  emo- 
tk>ns  whieh  are  among  the  most  pleasurable  our  exist- 
ence furnishes?  Shall  he  have  made  the  sun  to  rule  by 
day — the  moon  by  night;— shall  he  hare  drawn  out  the 


'*  hosts  of  heaven,"  and  regulated  their  rapid,  yet  calm 
and  harmonious  motions,  by  laws  the  most  beautiful  and 
simple,  and  evidently  the  mere  extension  of  those  which 
are  in  daily  operation  around  us ;  and  we  be  not  al- 
lowed to  investigate  these  things,  because  they  do  not 
directly  place  shillings  and  pence  in  our  pockets  ?  This 
were  not  only  to  extinguish  a  source  of  the  highest 
pleasure,  but  to  bury  some  of  the  richest  talents  com- 
mitted to  our  care ;  and  to  yield  up  some  of  the  most 
ennobling  impulses  of  our  nature  to  motives  of  the  moet . 
sordid  selfishness.  I  repeat  it,  that  on  this  fair  and  ele- 
vated ground  we  might  take  our  stand  and  vindicate 
the  cultivstion  of  astronomy,  though  it  had  not  one 
useful  application. 

But  a  very  eminent  modern  writer  has  justly  remark- 
ed— *'  that  in  every  department  of  natural  science,  the 
speculations  ^of  the  philosopher,  however  remote  they 
may  for  a  time  lead  him  from  beaten  tracks  and  every 
day  uses,  being  grounded  in  the  realities  of  nature, 
have  all,  of  necessity,  a  practical  application<— nay 
more,  such  applications  form  the  very  criierions  of  their 
truth." 

1  cannot  possibly  in  the  time  devoted  to  this  essay, 
touch  upon  more  than  three  or  four  of  the  many  impor- 
tant results  derived  from  astronomical  science ;  and  even 
these  but  hastily  and  imperfectly.  In  doing  this,  I  shall 
be  oompelled  to  employed  scientific  terms  to  an  extent 
greater  than  I  wished.  As  far  however  as  may  be,  I 
shall  endeavor  so  to  express  myself,  as  to  render  my 
remarks  intelligible  to  all  who  retain  only  so  much  of 
knowlfid^  upon  this  subject  as  any  elementary  treatise 
will  furnish. 

In  the  first  place,  it  ought  not  to  be  regarded  as  a 
small  thing,  that  the  cultivation  of  astronomy  has  re- 
moved the  apprehensions  and  fears  which  so  frequently 
seized  upon  the  public  mind  on  the  oc<5fiision  of  any  re- 
markable phenomenon  among  the  celestiol  bodies.  We 
have  read  of  whole  armies  oeing  panic-struck  by  an 
eclipse  of  the  sun  or  moon.  A  delay  in  evacuating  the 
island  of  Sicily  on  account  of  an  eclipse  of  the  moon, 
was  the  occasion  of  the  death  of  the  Athenian  general, 
Nicias,  and  the  destruction  of  his  whole  army ;  a  kxu  ao 
ruinous  to  his  country,  that  it  may  be  stated  as  the 
catastrophe  which  led  to  its  subversion. 

Alexander  the  Great,  before  the  battle  of  ArbelB^ 
was  so  terrified  at  an  eclipse  of  the  moon,  as  to  order 
sacrifices  to  the  sun,  moon  and  earth,  as  the  deities 
which  produced  these  phenomena.    In  1686,  the  astro- 
nomers of  all  Europe  agreed  in  announcing  a  conjunc- 
tion of  the  whole  planetary  system,  whieh  they  sup- 
posed would  be  accompanied  by  the  most  terrible  rava- 
ges, and  perhaps  by  the  destruction  of  the  world*    On 
the  occasion  of  the  furious  wind  and  remarkable  heat  of 
Oct.  20Lh,  1736,  it  was  announced  in  the  public  gasettes 
that  the  sun  had  retrograded  through  several  signs; 
and  it  actually  became  necessary  for  the  scientific  to  un- 
deceive the  public  mind.    It  was  universally  agreed  av 
the  close  of  1768  that  satum  was  lost:  and  1773  and 
1788  were  each  spoken  of  and  published  as  the  end 
of  the  world.     {See  ».98trcnotnie  par   Lalande.)     The 
comets  especially  have  been  looked  upon  as  objects  <A 
terror  by  all  people.    They  have  been  supposed  to  be 
ominous,  and  to  shake  from  their  fiery  train  wars,  pes- 
tilence and  famine.   Pope  Callixtus  11  exorcised  a  comet 
and  the  Turks  in  the  same  bull.    (Ddamhre.)     They 
were  thought  to  make  their  appearance  at  the  birth  or 
death  of  distinguished  men.    Justin  relates,  that  at  the 
birth  of  Mithridates,  there  appeared  a  comet  surpaea- 
ing  the  sun  in  brilliancy  and  occupying  one  quarter  of 
the  heavens.    One,  scarcely  less  remarkable,  is  said  to 
have  appeared  at  the  death  of  Julius  Ciesar,  arul  ano- 
ther at  the  birth  of  Mahomet.    And  perhaps  the  fears 
of  some  who  now  hear  me,  were  but  a  year  or  two 
since  excited  by  an  expected  collision  between  ourg^lobe 
and  the  comet  of  Dr.  Halley.    These  days  of  supersti- 
tion have  either  passed  or  are  passing  rapidly  away. 
All  the  phenomena  relating  to  eclipses  are  thoroughly 
understood  and  are  susceptible  of  being  precisely  pre- 
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If  BOOM  obaearity  still  raiu  over  the  nature  of 
and  tlieir  trains,  yet  we  know  that  they  consti- 
tute one  fomily  with  the  planets.  They  all  move  in 
elliptic  orbits ;  for  as  to  parabolic  orbits,  we  may  al- 
ways subaiilute  elliptic  ones  more  or  less  elongated, 
whieh  will  satisfy  ooaerrations  equally  as  well.  Much 
lev  has  any  orbit  been  proTed  to  be  hyberbolic  This 
binds  all  of  them  to  our  system  as  component  parts, 
sod  subjects  them  to  the  same  dynamical  laws  which 
forera  all  the  rest.  On  account  indeed,  of  the  great 
cecentricity  of  their  orbits,  and  tbe  smallness  of  that 
poitioa  of  each  which  is  visible  to  us,  we  cannot  calcu- 
late their  periodical  times  with  the  same  precision  as  in 
the  ease  of  tbe  planets ;  still  the  returns  of  several  have 
been  determined  with  sufficient  accuracy  to  warrant  the 
asKrtkNiy  that  if  our  data  could  be  obtained  more  pre- 
cisely, their  periods  might  in  all  cases  be  truly  estima- 
led  In  reeard  to  a  collision  between  one  of  these 
bodies  and  tne  earth,  it  may  be  shown  to  be  impossible, 
so  Ctr  as  the  117  comets  whose  orbits  have  been  calcu* 
led,  are  ooooemed.  If  the  perihelian  distance  exceeds 
the  distance  of  the  earth  from  the  sun,  the  orbit  of  the 
comet,  though  in  tbe  plane  of  the  ecliptic,  must  include 
that  ik  the  earth  :  so  that  in  this  case  there  cannot  pos- 
sibly be  a  collision.  If  the  perihelian  distance  be  less 
than  the  distance  of  the  earth  from  the  sun,  and  the  or- 
bit still  in  the  plane  of  tbe  ecliptic,  there  will  be  two 
iaternetionsi,  and  consequently  two  chances  of  encoun- 
ter ;  hot  this  case  is  not  to  be  found  in  nature.  All  of 
the  known  orbiu  ara  inclined  to  the  ecliptic,  and  gene- 
lally  at  a  very  considerable  angle  -,  in  such  a  manner, 
that  when  the  radius  vector  is  equal  to  that  of  the  earth, 
iia  ktitude  is  so  great,  that  the  comet  will  pass  at  a  con- 
siderable distanee  either  above  or  below  the  earth.  But 
aie  we  not  in  danger  of  being  enveloped  by  one  of  those 
vast  lumaooQs  appendages  extending  so  many  millions 
sf  miles  T  Not  at  all.  The  tail  is  always  upon  the  pro- 
longation of  the  radius  vector,  so  that  to  envelop  the 
eai^  at  im  aeeemiary  for  the  comet  to  be  at  the  same  time 
ja  its  inferior  conjunction  and  at  one  of  its  nodes ;  oondi- 
tiOQs  difliealt  to  be  united,  if  not  wholly  incompatible. 
lieitber  have  we  any  thing  to  fear  from  the  perturbing 
fane  of  such  comets  as  approach  the  nearest  to  us.  The 
etegest  of  all  was  that  of  1770,  which  approached  within 
£00,000  leagues ;  but  Dosejour  has  shown  that  the  ef- 
fecu  would  be  ineonsiderabte  at  the  distance  of  13,000 
leagues;  And  we  do  certain  ly  know  that  our  astronomi- 
es tables  have  needed  no  corrections  on  account  of  tbe 
annctioa  of  oonoets ;  a  sufficient  proof  of  the  smallness 
of  their  nudeas  and  the  extreme  tenuity  of  tbe  matter 
eompoaing  their  trains.  If  additional  evidence  of  this 
Act  were  required,  it  is  furnished  by  the  comet  of  1770 ; 
which  actually  became  entangled  among  the  satellites 
ef  Jupiter,  and  yet  produced  no  perceptible  derange- 
■Mnt  in  their  motions.  iSt  Astrtnomie  par  DeUanbre, 
7.J71.CA.Sa) 

Fuithcrmote,  chymistry  and  its  kindred  sciences 
have  been  very  justly  considered  important,  by  reason 
ef  the  erroneous  impressions  they  have  served  to  re- 
Move  relative  to  the  constitution  of  the  material  world ; 
nor  has  astronomy  been  less  serviceable  in  this  respect 
The  stara  are  no  longer  believed  to  preside  over  tbe 
<h<rini<s  of  men.  We  consider  it  of  no  freat  conse- 
qveaee  now-a-days  under  what  aspect  of  the  planets  a 
IMA  be  bom;  and  the  points  of  the  horoscope  are 
aera  ob|eets  of  curiosity.  The  sun,  planets,  and  as- 
•fhtsge  of  fixed  stars  are  no  longer  linked  severally 
to  transparent  shells,  by  the  revolution  of  which  they 
ais  earned  about  us  in  twenty-four  hours.  The  earth 
is  mo  km^  the  centre  of  the  universe,  essentially  en- 
dowsd  with  immobility  and  extending  indefinitely  he- 
Math  and  around  us :  but  takes  its  place  as  an  incon- 
siduable  satellite  to  the  sun,  and  b^  a  double  motion, 
the  one  on  its  axis,  and  the  other  in  its  orbit,  gives  rise 
te  the  snecession  of  day  and  night,  and  the  recurrence 
ef  the  seasonal  TVe  no  longer  stand  in  need  of  vcrti' 
«njo  explain  the  celestial  motions,  but  are  perfectly 
I  that  tbe  failing  of  a  leaf,  and  the  running  of  a 


brook,  are  only  familiar  and  particuUr  instances  of  a 
great  law  extending  throughout  the  universe,  and  con* 
trolling  alike  the  mote  which  glittere  in  the  sun-beam 
and  the  planet  which  sweeps  its  ample  rounds  through 
the  regions  of  space. 

In  tlie  second  place,  astronomy  furnishes  us  with  our 
measure  of  time.  We  have  no  adequate  means  of  mea- 
suring time  but  by  motion ;  and  motion  for  this  pur- 
pose must  be  perfectly  uniform.  If  the  force  of  gra- 
vitation  is  always  the  same  at  the  same  place— whidi  is 
not  only  very  probable  but  susceptible  of  experimental 
proof— it  can  be  mathematically  aemonstrated,  that  the 
oscillations  of  a  cydoidal  pendulum,  as  well  as  those  of 
a  pendulum  vibratine  in  extremely  small  circular  arcs, 
are  isocronous.  Such  a  pendulum  therefore  might  fur- 
nish us  a  unit  of  time :  yet  it  would  be  an  objectionable 
one  in  several  respects.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  noth- 
ing requiring  us  to  adopt  a  pendulum  of  one  length  rath- 
er than  another ;  the  unit  of  time  then  would  be  difierent 
at  different  places,  unless  mankind  agreed  universally  to 
adopt  one  of  the  same  length.  In  the  second  place,  should 
they  thus  agree,  to  say  nothing  of  the  practical  difficulty 
of  making  two  pendulums  of  precisely  the  same  length, 
these  pendulums  will  not  vibrate  equally  when  suspend- 
ed at  different  points  upon  the  earth's  surface.  In  the 
third  place,  the  oscillation  of  a  pendulum,  is  a  portion 
of  time  too  small  to  serve  as  a  uriiL  While  then  the 
pendulum  in  the  present  improved  state  of  its  applica- 
tion to  clocks,  is  of  very  essential  service  in  dividing 
time  into  minute  portions,  for  the  reasons  just  stated 
it  cannot  afford  a  convenient  standard  of  time. 

Writers  on  physical  astronomy  have  proved  that 
among  the  ever  varying  elements  of  the  solar  system, 
the  period  of  the  earth's  rotation  on  its  axis  is  immuta- 
ble. Many  causes  indeed  might  be  conceived  to  afifeci 
the  truth  of  this  statement :  such  as  the  descent  of  ri- 
vers—the ascent  of  vapors— the  projected  matter  of 
volcanoes — the  constant  friction  of  the  trade  winds— 
and  the  action  of  tbe  sun,  moon  and  planets,  which  is 
known  to  be  quite  considerable  in  modifying  its  motion 
in  its  orbit.  But  not  one  of  these  singly,  nor  all  com- 
bined, can  produce  any  perceptible  eJTect  upon  either 
the  period  or  the  axis  of  rotation.  By  this  uniform 
rotation  then,  we  are  furnished  with  as  perfect  a  stand- 
ard of  time  as  we  could  wish.  Yet  its  practical  appli- 
cation is  encumbered  with  some  difficulties.  It  the 
Stan  were  absolutely  fixed,  the  successive  returns  of 
any  one  of  them  to  the  meridian  of  a  place,  would  mark 
the  period  of  that  rotation,  and  tbe  siderial  days  would 
all  be  equal  among  themselves.  But  there  are  derange 
ing  causes,  variable  in  their  effects,  both  as  to  degree 
and  direction,  which  render  the  transits  of  all  the  stars 
unequal,  when  compared,  the  one  with  another.  These 
inequalites  are  indeed  extremely  small,  and  altogether 
imperceptible  in  the  course  of  a  few  days.  But  still 
they  exist,  and  become  perceptible  in  their  accumula- 
tions. If,  however,  we  define  a  siderial  day  to  be  the 
time  of  tho  earth's  rotation,  although  it  is  not  equal 
precisely  to  the  interval  between  the  transists  of  a  star, 
^et  it  is  a  quantity  which  may  be  calculated  from  that 
interval,  and  therefore  available  as  a  unit  of  time.  But 
our  daily  occupations  and  our  seasons  of  labor  and  of 
rest  being  regulated  by  the  motion  of  the  sun,  it  is  very 
desirable  to  adopt  its  transits  as  our  measure  of  time, 
instead  of  those  of  a  fixed  star.  For  if  we  were  to 
reckon  the  day  as  commencing  at  the  arrival  of  any 
star  on  the  meridian,  in  the  course  of  a  year  this  arrival 
would  happen  when  the  sun  would  be  at  all  possible 
angular  distances  from  the  same  meridian,  ana  conse- 
quently our  days  so  reckoned  would  be  commendog  at 
oifferent  parts  of  the  workmg  day,  which  is  naturally 
determined  by  the  sun.  Hence  mankind  have  univer- 
sally agreed  to  make  use  of  the  motion  of  the  sun  as  a 
standard  of  time ;  the  returns  of  which  to  the  same  meri- 
dian and  equinox,  constitute  the  day  and  the  year.  But 
the  solar  days  are  not  equal  among  themselves,  for  two 
reasons :  the  first  is,  because  the  proper  motion  of  the 
sun  is  unequal,  owing  to  the  eccentricity  of  its  orbit; 
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the  seoond  is,  because  its  proper  motion  is  not  in  the 
plane  of  the  apparent  revolution  of  the  heavens,  owing 
to  tlie  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic. 

To  make  the  inequality  of  the  proper  motion  arising 
from  the  eccentricity  of  the  orbit  disappear,  we  ima- 
gine a  second  son  to  move  nniformly  m  the  ecliptic, 
and  to  arrive  at  the  extremity  of  the  major  axis,  at  the 
same  instant  with  the  true  sun.  To  make  the  inequality 
arising  from  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  disappear,  we 
imagine  a  third  sun  to  move  uniformly  in  the  equator, 
so  as  to  pass  the  equinoxes  at  the  same  moment  with 
the  second  sun.  The  interval  between  the  transits  of 
the  third  sun  constitutes  the  mean  toUar  dmf ;  that  be- 
tween any  two  consecutive  transits  of  the  true  sun,  the 
true  9oUar  day!  and  the  difference  between  these  days  is 
the  equatum  qf  tinu.  It  is  to  the  motion  of  this  third 
sun,  or  to  mean  time,  we  adjust  our  clocks  and  watches ; 
and  we  obtain  it  alwajrs  m>m  the  true  time  by  apply- 
ing the  equation  of  time,  which  is  beforehand  accu- 
rately calculated  for  everyday  and  hour  of  the  year. 
In  these  remarks,  we  have  supposed  the  position  of  the 
equinoxes  and  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  to  be  con- 
stant. They  both  however  are  variable ;  and  it  is  im- 
portant to  ascertain  the  effect  which  their  variations 
will  have  on  the  length  of  the  mean  day.  This  has 
been  done  by  Laplace,  who  has  proved  that  its  length 
will  be  altered  only  a  few  seconds  in  the  course  of  many 
millions  of  years.  {Miehmique  Celeste,  B.  F.  CA.  1.) 

The  return  of  the  second  sun  to  the  vernal  equinox 
determines  the  tropical  year.  I  ou^t  properly  to  say 
something  here  relative  to  the  determination  of  the 
length  of  the  year,  and  to  the  several  revisions  which 
have  been  had  of  the  calendar.  I  have  already,  how- 
ever, unduly  extended  my  remarks  upon  this  branch  of 
our  subject,  and  must  pass  on  to  others. 

In  the  third  place :  although  the  appearances  both 
on  land  and  seis^  and  particularly  the  changes  in  the 
zenith  distances  of  the  stars,  which  are  so  very  ob- 
servable in  travelling  towards  either  pole,  did  at  an 
early  period  suggest  the  idea  of  the  earth's  surface 
being  in  some  manner  curved  ;  yet  the  notions  enter- 
tained were  generally  fanciful  and  incorrect ;  as  that  of 
Aristotle's,  for  instance,  who  supposed  the  curvature  to 
extend  but  in  one  direction,  or  in  other  words,  that  the 
earth  was  shaped  like  a  drum.  Further  observation 
soon,  indeed,  corrected  this,  and  other  equally  absurd 
notions,  and  induced  the  scienUfic^  of  those  early  ages 
to  settle  down  in  the  opinion  that  its  shape  was  a  per- 
fect sphere.  Under  this  supposition,  we  find  Anaxi- 
mander,  Eratosthenes  and  Posidonius,  making  rude  at- 
tempts at  its  measurement  and  the  location  of  places 
upon  its  surface.  It  was  not,  however,  until  astronomy 
had  attained  a  greater  degree  of  perfection,  that  the 
true  figure  and  size  of  the  earth  beceme  known.  Mo- 
dem astronomy  furnishes  four  methods  by  which  this 
important  problem  may  be  solved. 

The  first  is,  by  the  actual  measurement  of  arcs  of  me- 
ridians and  of  parallels  on  different  parts  of  its  surface. 
The  principle  on  which  this  method  is  founded,  is  ex- 
tremely simple.  The  difference  between  the  zenith 
distances  of  the  same  star  observed  at  any  two  places 
on  the  same  meridian,  is  the  celestial  arc  which  mea- 
sures the  distance  between  the  zeniths  of  these  places ; 
and  the  distance  between  the  places  themselves  is  the 
length  of  the  corresponding  terrestrial  arc ;  and  as  this 
celestial  arc  is  to  360  degrees,  so  is  the  length  of  the 
terrestrial  arc  to  the  whole  circumference  of  the  earth. 
Thus,  on  ihe  day  of  the  summer  solstice,  Eratosthenes 
observed  at  Syene,  that  the  sun  shone  perpendicular 
into  a  well,  and  that  the  tallest  objects  had  no  shadow. 
The  sun,  therefore,  was  in  the  zenith  of  that  place. 
On  the  ssme  day  the  sun  was  observed  at  Alexandria 
to  be  7^  Ifi'  to  the  south  of  the  zenith,  and  consequently 
this  was  the  difference  between  the  zeniths  of  the  two 
places.  Then  as  7o  W  :  360°  :  :  5000  stadia  (the 
measured  distance  between  Alexandria  and  Syene)  : 
250,000  stadia  nearljr,*-the  circumference  of  the  earth. 
This  method  as  applied  by  Eratosthenes  was  very  de- 


fective. The  zenith  distance  of  the  sun  at  Alexa&dris 
was  observed  with  a  very  imperfea  instrument*  nJ 
allowance  was  made  for  atmospheric  refraction— for  the 
parallax  and  semi-diameter  of  the  sun — and  the  dis- 
tance between  Alexandria  and  Syene  was  rudely  raes- 
sured  along  the  surface  of  the  earth.  But  modem 
science  has  brought  this  method  to  a  great  decree  of 
perfection,  and  as  conducted  in  England  by  Colonel 
Mudge,  in  France  by  Delarabre  and  Mechain,  in  Pera 
by  Bouguer  and  La  Condamine,  and  in  Lapland  by 
Clairaut  and  Maupertuis,  is  one  of  the  proudest  monu- 
ments of  the  scientific  character  of  the  aee.  The 
lengths  of  a  degree  of  the  meridian,  when  thus  mea- 
sured under  different  latitudes  are  found  to  be  unequal. 
Thev  increase  from  the  equator  to  the  pole,  and  very 
nearly  in  the  ratio  of  the  squares  of  the  sines  of  lati- 
tude. These  data  being  ascertained,  it  is  a  simple 
mathematical  problem  to  determine  the  solid  of  revolu- 
tion  which  is  best  adapted  to  them.  We  thus  find  ibe 
earth  to  be  an  elliptic  spheriod,  whose  equatorial  radiui 
is^  equal  to  3962.6  miles,  and  polar  radius  to  3949.7 
miles ;  its  compression  being  represented  by  the  frac- 
tion 1-309  nearly. 

The  second  method  is,  b^  observing  the  intensity  of 
gravitation  at  different  points  on  the  earth's  sur&oe ; 
which  is  done  very  accurately  by  means  of  the  seconds 
pendulum.  The  length  of  a  pendulum  vibrating  se- 
conds is  found  to  increase  from  the  equator  to  the  poles 
in  the  ratio  of  the  squares  of  the  sines  of  latiinde. 
Instead  then  of  the  measured  length  of  a  degree  on  dif- 
ferent parts  of  a  meridian,  as  in  the  former  case,  ve 
may  employ  the  lengths  of  a  pendulum  which  vibrates 
seconds  at  these  same  points ;  since  they  increase  ac- 
cording to  the  same  law.  And  this  method  indeed  is  to 
be  preferred  somewhat  to  the  former  one,  becaose  it  is 
easier  of  application,  and  the  irregularities  of  the  earth, 
affect  the  observations  in  a  much  less  sensible  manner. 

The  third  method  is,  by  observing  the  ineoualities  in 
the  motion  of  the  moon,  which  result  from  the  want  of 
perfect  sphericity  in  liie  earth,  and  comparing  the 
values  derived  from  observation,  with  those  which  re* 
suit  from  theory,  on  the  supposition  that  the  earth  is  an 
elliptic  spheriod,  which  exerts  upon  the  moon  an  actioo 
modified  by  its  figure.  Pont^coulant  considers  tbbas 
the  most  wonderful  result  of  the  ap|>lication  of  analysis 
to  the  law  of  universal  attraction,  and  as  meriting  a 
very^important  place  in  the  history  of  the  progress  of 
the  human  mind.  Laplace  firat  conceived  the  idea,  and 
in  his  immortal  work,  the  Mechanlque  Celestef  has  de> 
veloped  it  in  all  its  details.  Employing  tlie  obserra- 
tions  of  Burg,  he  finds  the  compression  of  the  earth 
equal  to  1-304 ;  which,  considering  the  difficulties  en- 
cumbering every  other  method,  is  to  be  relied  on  as  the 
most  correct  determination. 

The  fourth  and  last  method  is,  by  the  nutation  of  the 
earth's  axis,  and  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes.  This 
does  not  determine  the  ellipticity  of  the  earth  precisely, 
but  defines  limits  within  which  its  value  must  of  necessi- 
ty lie.  These  limits  are  1-279  and  1-578.  {See  Theorie 
Mdytique  du  SyetetM  du  Jtfonde,  par  PantieoulaiU,  7. 1/, 
p.  475.) 

In  the  fourth  place :  how  may  we  ascertain  our  true 
position  on  this  globe  of  ours  ?  In  principle  just  as  we 
should  ascertain  the  position  of  any  point  upon  that 
floor.  By  measurement  we  should  obtain  its  perpendi- 
cular distance  from  two  adjacent  walls.  This  would 
perfectly  define  the  point,  so  that  we  could  locate  it  ac- 
curately upon  a  plot  of  the  floor,  were  it  required.  So 
it  is  with  regard  to  places  upon  the  surface  of  the  eaith. 
We  refer  them  to  two  fixed  circles  at  right  angles  to 
each  other ;  the  one,  any  assumed  meridian,  and  the 
other,  the  equinoctial  line.  The  only  difference  is,  that 
instead  of  measuring,  as  in  the  instance  of  a  point  oa 
the  floor,  in  a  straight  line,  and  reckoning  in  feet  and 
inches ;  we  measure  along  circles,  and  reckon  in  dsgr^ 
minutes  and  seconds.  The  distance  of  a  place  from  ike 
equinoctial  line  we  call  krfilude,  and  its  distance  from  the 
assumed  meridian  we  call  longitude.  .  I  obd  here  hot 
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hiciflf  allude  to  flome  of  the  simplest  methods  of  find- 
iag  thoe  two  elements ;  and  shall  confine  myself  entire* 
]▼  to  Ihe  prineipieB  upon  which  they  are  based.  During 
the  apparent  reToIotion  of  the  heavens,  there  are  two 
poiou  which  have  no  motion.  These  are  called  poUt  of 
Ik  kememSj  and  the  one  which  is  Tisible  to  ns  is  the 
mtrtk  pete.  Upon  any  clear  night  the  stars  near  this 
pole  may  be  seen  to  describe  circles  whose  circamferen* 
ees  aie  greater  in  proportion  to  their  distances  from  it ; 
sad  all,  whoee  distances  are  less  than  the  altitude  of  the 
pois  above  the  horizon,  will  never  seL  Such  are  called 
cvKSMMlar  stars.  It  may  be  readily  proved  that  the 
laticiide  of  any  place  is  equal  to  the  altitude  of  the  pole 
ai)ove  the  boriaon  of -that  place.  If  then  the  pole  were 
a  point  visibly  onarked  out  in  the  heavens,  we  should 
aalr  have  to  take  its  altitude  with  a  suitable  instrument 
sad  apply  the  eonection  for  refraction,  nutation,  &c.  to 
obtain  the  latiuide  of  a  place.  But  the  pole  is  not  thus 
visihiy  raariced,  though  there  is  a  star  of  the  second 
onrmtiide  very  near  to  it  It  however  will  add  but 
fittie  10  the  difficulty  of  the  problem,  to  observe  the 
greatest  and  least  altitudes  of  a  circumpolar  star:  the 
■Men  between  which  will  be  evidently  the  altitude  of 
Ihe  pole,  or  which  is  the  same  thing,  the  latitude  of  the 


place.  Again,  the  distance  from  the  zenith  to  the  equa< 
tor  (which  is  the  latitude,)  is  equal  to  90o  winHs  the 
ahibide  of  the  phioe  of  the  equator  above  the  horizon. 
Bet  the  meridian  altitude  of  the  sun,  phu  or  niinti«  its 
deelinaiien,  according  as  it  is  south  or  north,  is  equal  to 
thealthnde  of  the  equator.  This  then  is  another  very 
nady  method  of  observing  the  latitude  of  a  place;  and 
ii  bv  DO  means  confined  to  the  son.  Any  planet  or 
fixed  star  will  serve  our  purpose  as  well.  Other  methods, 
as  by  the  altitudes  of  an  v  two  fixed  stars— by  two  alti- 
t«les  of  the  same  star— 4y  the  hour  angle  and  azimuth 
of  the  SQO,  while  they  are  simple  enough  in  practice, 
are  loo  eomplicated  to  explain  in  a  popular  way. 

The  pcouem  of  finding  the  longitude  of  a  place  is  not 
qvice  ao  easily  resolved,  although  several  methods  have 
been  devised  Ibr  this  purpose.  They  all,  however,  are 
baaed  upon  a  common  principle,  to  explain  which,  we 
mast  first  draw  a  distinction  oetween  AsoUtte  and  local 


t  time  is  reckoned  from  some  epoch  com- 
SHQ  to  the  whole  earth,  as  for  instance,  the  arrival  of 
the  son  at  the  equinox ;  while  heal  time  is  reckoned 
firam  aoone  epoch  peculiar  to  a  place,  such  for  example, 
as  the  arrival  of  the  sun  to  the  meridian  of  a  place,  and 
is  diftrent  for  difiTerent  places.  Every  well  adjusted 
dock  shows  local  mean  time,  and  without  alteration, 
wooU  Boi  answer  for  any  other  place  under  a  difierent 
Bseridiao.  A  watch,  for  example,  adjusted  to  the  mean 
tiam  <ii  Lyoehbar^  would  not  answer  for  Richmond  or 
KaslnriUe.  Now,  in  what  does  this  difl^rence  between 
the  local  times  of  any  two  places,  consist?  In  nothing 
more  than  the  lapse  of  time  which  the  sun  requires  to 
pass  from  the  meridian  of  the  one  place  to  that  of  the 
!r;  and  since  it  passes  over  360^  in  24  hours,  it  will 
I  ortr  150  in  one  hour,  and  so  on  proportionally  for 
"~r  intervals  of  time.  So  that  if  we  knew  the  dif- 
s  of  the  local  times  of  any  two  places,  we  should 
'  their  diflferenoe  of  longitude,  by  simply  converting 
'*'*ereoee  of  their  times  into  d^frees,  minutes  and 
,  on  the  principle  above  explained.  If  a  watch 
then,  peileetly  regular  in  its  motion,  were  adjusted  to 
Lyndibuig  time,  and  being  transported  to  Richmond, 
liaced  by  the  side  of  one  equally  regular  and  ad- 
10  the  time  of  that  place,  a  simple  comparison  of 
ices  woold  give^us  tiie  difiference  of  the  longitudi 


the 


•f  the  two  pteoesl  But  watches  and  clocks  cannot  be 
ande  to  n»  with  perfeet  regularity.  Much  indeed  has 
been  done  to  bring  them  to  a  considerable  degree  of 
parfeetiots  and  for  Uie  space  of  a  few  hours  their  irregu- 
tatity  amy  be  rendered  quite  imperceptible.  To  have 
ttelsil  advantage,  however,  of  a  time-piece,  it  must  be 
"^'^ — ryand  lU  rate  of  going  tested  freouentlv  by 
observations.  This  is  incompatible  witn  its 
-^-1  firam  |dace  to  place,  as  above  spoken  of ;— but 
I  diliailty  may  be  Urae  obfviated.    Suppose,  that  on 


the  night  of  the  88th  it  is  agreed  to  explode  a  sky-rocket 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Cumberland  Court  House,  and 
that  it  may  be  seen  from  both  this  piece  and  Richmond. 
On  the  appointed  night,  two  observers,  the  one  in 
Lynchburg  and  the  other  in  Richmond,  take  their  step 
tions  at  clocks  nicely  adjusted  to  the  local  times  of  the 
two  places,  and  keep  a  look  out  for  the  expected  explo- 
sion. On  account  of  the  great  velocity  of  light,  tney 
will  both  see  it  at  the  same  instant  of  absolute  lime ; 
and  each  notes  down  the  moment  of  its  occurrence  as 
indicated  by  his  clock.  By  comparing  these  moments 
with  each  other,  thedifiference  of  longitude  in  time  is  at 
once  determined.  Now  in  place  of  the  sky-rocket, 
substitute  an  eclipse  of  one  of  Jupiter's  satellites,  or  an 
immersion  of  one  of  them  into  the  shadow  of  its  pri- 
mary, or  the  beginning  or  ending  of  an  eclipse  of  the 
moon,  or  the  true  conjunction  of  the  sun  and  moon  in 
an  eclipse  of  the  sun,  and  you  will  have  the  principle 
of  several  valuable  and  practical  methods  of  finding  the 
longitude. 

But  the  phenomena  just  spoken  of,  occur  but  occa- 
sionally, and  require  a  telescope  of  moderate  power. 
And  considering  how  frequently  the  lon^tude  is  re- 
quired at  sea,  it  is  highly  clesirable  to  devise  a  method 
which  may  be  employed  daily  if  circumstances  demand. 
Such  a  method  we  nave  in  amar  ^UsUmcetf  first  hinted 
at  by  Werner,  and  applied  hy  Frisios ;  and  aflerwards 
perfected  by  Halley,  La  Oaille  and  Maskalyne.  The 
principle  of  this  method  is  simple,  though  its  applica- 
tion is  laborious.  If  the  face  of  a  clock  were  visibly 
traced  out  in  the  heavens  in  characters  so  legible  that 
all  the  world  could  read  them,  (See  Herschel,)  and 
were  nicely  adjusted  to  Greenwich  mean  time ;  from 
the  remarks  which  I  have  made  it  is  obvious,  that  by 
the  comparison  of  the  local  time  of  any  place  with  that 
indicated  by  this  celestial  clock,  we  should  at  once  ob- 
tain the  difference  of  longitude  between  Greenwidi  and 
that  place.  Such  a  clock  we  have,  unlike  indeed  our 
artificial  ones  in  its  construction,  yet  free  from  their 
errors  and  derangements,  and  therefore  greatly  to  be 
preferred,  although  a  little  more  drfficult  to  to  interpreted. 
The  apparent  concave  sphere  is  the  dial-plate — ^the 
fixed  stars  are  the  figures  engraven  upon  its  face — and 
the  moon  is  the  moveable  index,  which  points  out  by 
its  position  among  the  stars  the  local  time  of  that  place 
to  which  this  celestial  clock  is  set.  It  is  adjusted  to 
Greenwich  time  in  the  following  manner.  The  lunar 
tables  have  been  brought  to  such  a  degree  of  perfection 
by  the  analytical  researches  of  Laplace  and  the  nu- 
merical calculations  of  Delambre,  that  we  may  ascer- 
tain years  before  hand  and  for  any  given  moment  the 
precise  angular  distance  of  the  moon  from  any  fixed 
star.  These  calculations  are  made  for  very  short  inter- 
vals of  time  and  for  the  meridian  of  Greenwich  and 
inserted  in  the  nautical  almanac  Then  if  at  any  place^ 
as  at  this  for  instance,  b^  means  of  a  suitable  instru- 
ment, we  observe  the  distance  of  the  moon  from  any 
noted  fixed  star  near  to  and  in  the  direction  of  its  path, 
together  with  the  altitudes  of  the  moon  and  star,  we 
have  the  data  necessary  for  calculating  the  precise  hour 
of  the  observation  and  the  true  distance  corresponding 
to  that  hour.  Opposite  this  true  distance  in  the  nauti- 
cal almanac,  the  corresponding  Greenwich  time  is  tabu- 
lated. The  difierence  of  these  times,  is  the  difference 
of  longitude,  as  in  the  former  methods.  It  may  be  well 
to  remark  here,  that  though  the  details  of  this  method 
are  numerous  and  tedious,  its  accuracy  in  the  hands  of 
skilful  observers,  has  been  abundantly  tested— especi- 
ally in  the  Toyages  of  Maskelyne  and  RosseL  These 
are  the  most  importsnt  methods  of  calculating  the  po- 
sition of  places  on  the  earth.  And  of  what  immense 
advantage  are  they  to  the  interests  of  mankind !  With- 
out them,  each  one's  knowledge  of  the  earth  would 
haYe  been  limited  to  his  own  narrow  observations  and 
the  vague  and  uncertain  information  of  itinerants. 
Maps  and  charts,  and  a  science  of  geo^aphy,  would 
hsTO  been  unknown.  No  whitening  sail  would  have 
been  seen  upon  that  vast  expanse  of  waters  which 
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separates  our  continents:  and  no  country  could  have' 
had  any  other  oommeroe  than  such  as  misrht  be  carried 
on  along  its  winding  shores  and  its  inland  streams. 

In  the  fifth  place:  the  interests  of  every  commerdai 
people,  require  that  all  measures  of  length,  weight  and 
capacity  in  use  among  them  be  uniform.  They  cannot 
be  so  rendered  unless  proper  units  be  assumed,  by  com- 
parison with  which  all  otners  may  from  time  to  lime  be 
tested,  and  if  erroneous,  corrected.  New  measures  are 
not  generally  taken  immediately  from  these  assumed 
unils^  but  from  others  which  have  been  so  taken  ;  and 
as  it  18  extremely  difficult,  if  not  impossible  to  cut  two 
rods  of  precisely  the  same  lenjgth,  after  a  while,  errors 
of  a  considerable  magnitude  arise :  as  one  may  convince 
himself  by  referring  to  a  Report  made  to  the  U.  S. 
Senate  in  1821,  on  "Weights  and  Messures,"  by  J. 
CL  Adams ;  or  to  one  more  recently  made  in  accordance 
with  a  resolution  of  Congress  by  F.  8.  Hassler.  For 
example,  the  Winchester  bushel  was  made,  by  an  act 
of  Congress,  the  standard  dry  measure  of  capacity,  and 
ordered  to  be  used  in  all  the  custom  houses  throughout 
the  Union.  But  in  Hassler's  **  Report,**  we  find  the 
bushel  measure  at  Newburn,  N.  C,  containing  87ibs. 
8oz.  of  distilled  water  at  40o  of  Fahrenheit,  while  that 
at  Washington,  N.  C.  contained  only  72lbs.  12oz.  Here 
we  have  a  difference  of  Nibs.  ISoz.  between  these 
two  measures  purporting  to  be  the  same.  Again,  the 
capacity  of  the  bushel  at  Bath,  Me.,  is  recorded  as 
being  1925  cubic  inches— that  at  Norfolk,  Ya.,  2225^ 
cubic  inches— and  that  at  Plymouth,  Mass.,  2359  cubic 
inches.  Between  the  two  former,  there  is  a  difference 
of  300i  cubic  inches ;  and  between  the^first  and  third, 
A  difference  of  no  less  than  434  cubic  inches.  These 
reports  show  similar  diversities  among  the  measures 
of  length  and  weighL  With  a  view  to  correct  these 
errors,  proceedings  were  instituted  by  Congress  in 
183 ly  under  the  personal  supervision  of  Mr.  Hassler, 
by  whom  the  necessary  units  were  procured  and  laid 
up  in  the  Department  of  State,  and  correct  copies 
distributed  to  the  Tarious  custom  houses.  The  units 
of  measure  to  be  employed  in  this  adjustment,  were 
declared  by  an  act  or  Congress  to  be  as  follows ;  viz : 
the  troy  pound,  made  by  Capt.  Kater,  in  1824,  for  the 
U.  S.  Mint,  and  at  the  special  reciuest  of  Mr.  Gallatin, 
was  adopted  as  the  unit  of  weights.  This  pound  is 
subdivided  into  5760  grains,  and  the  pound  avoirdupois 
made  to  consist  of  709o  such  grains.  The  bushel  was 
made  the  unit  of  dry  measure,  and  contains  77.6274 lbs. 
avoir,  of  distilled  water  at  40<>  Fahrenheit.  The  gallon 
was  made  the  unit  of  liquid  measure,  and  contains 
8-33888lbs.  avoirdupois  of  distilled  water  at  the  same 
temperature.  A  copy  of  the  yard  laid  up  in  the 
Excnequer  of  England,  and  made  by  Thomas  Jones  of 
London  at  the  request  of  our  State  Department,  was 
made  the  unit  of  length. 

It  is  evident  that  all  our  measures  of  length,  weight 
and  capacity  are  referred  to  these  particular  units,  and 
by  comfmrison  with  them,  are  to  be  corrected.  But 
these  units  are  liable  to  be  lost  by  fire,  by  foreign  inva- 
sion, or  by  some  other  accident.  And  if  not  so ;  yet  by 
use  and  by  corrosion,  the  metals  of  which  they  are 
composed  may  perceptibly  wear  away.  How  important 
then  is  it  to  fix  some  standard  of  measures,  which  will 
be  independent  of  moral  revolutions,  so  that  it  may  be 
consulted  centuries  hence  with  the  same  results  we  ob- 
tain now ;  and  to  which  the  units  above  spoken  of  may 
themselves  be  referred  for  correction  if  erroneous,  or  for 
restoration  if  losL  In  not  containing  a  provision  of 
this  sort^  the  act  of  Coneress  on  "  Weights  and  Mea- 
sures'' is  manifestly  defective.  The  governments  of 
England  and  France  have  paid  very  special  attention  to 
this  point.  The  former  has  adopt^  as  a  standard,  the 
length  of  a  pendulum  vibrating  seconds  on  the  parallel  of 
London  in  the  vacuum  of  an  air-pump  and  at  60*='  of  F. 
The  latter  the  one-10,000,000ih  part  of  the  quadrant  of 
a  meridian.  These  are  the  only  standards  as  yet 
known ;  and  their  accuracy  depends  upon  the  improved 
state  of  astronomy  and  the  arts.    This  beautiful  appli 


cation  of  the  pendulum,  depends  upon  two  priodj^ 
immediately  deduced  from  Uie  law  of  gravitation.  Tiie 
first  is,  that  the  vibrations  of  a  penduluoft  are  isoefanmal, 
provided  the  arcs  of  vibration  be  eztrenely  smalL  The 
second  is,  that  the  same  pendulum  wiU  perform  to 
equal  number  of  vibrations  in  equal  portions  fif  lime, 
provided  its  length  remains  unaltered.  The  inmediate 
deduction  from  the  last  mentioned  property  is,  that  the 
length  of  a  pendulum  made  to  virbrate  seconds  at  say 
place  is  an  invariable  quantity.  Now  by  an  aa  of 
Parliament,  the  yard  is  declared  to  be  m«de  up  of  36 
equal  parts,  the  length  of  each  of  these  being  Mxh, 
that  39  of  them  and  134-1000  of  a  part  shall  consulate 
the  length  of  a  seconds  pendulum  vibrating  under  tlie 
circumstances  above  mentioned.  Should  every  mean- 
ring  rod  in  the  kingdom,  together  with  all  measures  of 
weight  and  capacity,  be  destroyed^  bow  easy  woald  be 
the  task  to  restore  them.  For  this  purpose,  we  bctre 
only  on  the  prescribed  latitude,  in  tne  vacuum  of  an 
air  pump  and  at  60o  F.,  to  so  adjust  the  len^  of  t 
pendulum,  that  it  shall  perform  86,164  oedUations  da- 
ring the  revolution  of  a  fixed  star.  Then  if  the  length 
of  this  pendulum  be  divided  into  39.134  equal  partly 
thirty  six  of  these  will  be  the  yard.  Having  thai  resto- 
red the  unit  of  linear  measures,  those  of  wdigit  and  ca- 
pacity follow  of  course,  since  by  the  act  of  PariiameDt 
above  referred  to,  they  are  made  to  depend  upon  linear 
measuremenL  It  may  be  well  just  here  to  remark,  thil 
the  mutual  convertibility  of  the  points  of  saspension 
and  oscillation  in  the  compound  pendulum,  as  practice 
ly  applied  by  Capt.  Kater,  enables  us  to  measure  tbe 
lengtn  of  tbe  seconds  pendulum  with  extreme accuniej. 
The  standard  above  explained  is  not  without  its  objec- 
tions. One  far  more  ele^nt  and  scientific,  thooeh  not 
so  readily  applied,  is  that  employed  by  the  French. 
The  l-10.000,000th  part  of  the  quadrant  of  a  mendian 
they  assumed  to  be  the  metre — their  unit  of  linesr  mea- 
sure. In  order  to  recover  it  at  an v  time,  it  is  onljr  n^ 
cessary  to  measure  the  quadrant  or  the  meridian  with  a 
rod  of  any  arbitrary  and  unknown  length.  Suppose tw 
length  of  the  mendian  proves  to  be  8,000,000  of  us 
arbitrary  rod.  This  rod  then  is  to  the  ms^as  10,000,000 
to  8,000,000,  or  as  10  to  a  In  other  words,  if  thmw 
be  divided  into  10  equal  parts,  8  of  them  will  be  the 
length  of  the  metre.  Doubtless  an  error  willoecor  ui 
measuring  the  quadrant  of  the  meridian :  but  only  ue 
1- 10,000,000th  part  of  this  can  eflTect  the  metre,  {fv 
fidler  detaUa  see  Base  du  Sytteme  Metrique.)  , 

In  the  sixth  place :  the  application  of  astronomwl 
science  to  the  determination  of  chronological  dste^B 
one  in  which  the  learned  have  always  been  deeplf 
interested.  To  such  a  degree  of  perrection  have  tbe 
solar  and  lunar  tables  been  brought,  that  the  ^^ 
the  heavens  at  any  former  period  may  be  ssoeruwffl 
with  great  precision.  Any  well  attested  obaerwiwnt 
therefore,  made  by  ancient  astronomers,  enables  i»w 
ascertain  the  time  at  which  the  observation  was  ma*- 
I  must  limit  myself  to  two  or  three  illustrations 

In  an  ancient  volume,  which  escaped  the  general ©** 
fiagration  of  the  Chinese  books  by  order  of  the  tmf^ 
Tsin-chi-boang,  246  years  before  tbe  christian  ^^^^ 
is  recorded  an  observation  of  Tcheou-Koung:  by  »»'» 
he  ascertained  that  at  the  city  of  Loyang,  a  gnomon  oi 
8  Chinese  feet  cast,  on  the  day  of  summer  aol«tiee»a 
shadow  of  1.5  feet:  and  on  the  day  of  winter  soliuce* 
shadow  of  13  feeL  These  measured  lengths  of  tbe 
shadows  at  the  two  solstices,  enable  us  to  deduce  iw 
extreme  distances  of  the  sun  firom  the  zenith  of  Ujy>Op 
Indeed,  in  each  case  the  aenith  distance  is  n<'^**!?°*?! 
than  the  angle  which  the  solar  rays  made  with  iw 
axis  of  the  gnomon,  the  tangent  of  which  in  the  irit, » 
expressed  by  1.6-8,  and  in  the  second  by  13-9.  AfW 
making  the  necessary  corrections  for  the  semi^ian«!J' 
of  the  sun,  parallax  and  refraction,  we  find  the  iwn»"» 
distance  at  the  summer  solstice  to  be  lO®  W'  7».*fi 
and  the  zenith  distance  at  the  wintar  sobtice  to  » 
58o  41'  13".81.  The  half  sum  of  ihes  ^i^^.Jf'i 
340  47'  io".66,  is  the  latitude  of  Loyang ;— the  bair<»»- 
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ference,  viz :  S3o  54f  V.IS,  is  the  obliquity  or  the  ecliptic 
ai  the  time  of  obsenration.  But  this  obliquity  is  a  va- 
riable quantity,  whose  law  of  Tariatton  is  well  known, 
and  by  which  we  can  determine  what  the  obliquity  was 
at  any  g;iven  time  past,  or  at  what  time  the  obliquity 
was  of  a  given  value.  The  time  corresponding  to  its 
value  aa  deduced  from  the  above  observation,  is  1100 
years  B.  C.  This  determination  is  altogether  accurate, 
provided  the  observation  of  the  Chinese  philosopher  be 
sa  This,  however,  can  be  tested ;  and  as  follows. 
Geographers  agree  that  the  place  formerly  called  Loy- 
ang,  is  now  called  Hou-an*iba.  Three  observations  on 
the  latitude  of  this  place,  performed  by  Father  Gaubie, 
a  learned  missionary  to  Uhina,  give  for  its  value  34o 
47/ 13';  which  differs  but  2//  from  the  result  of  Tcbeou- 
Koang.     {See  Biol  or  Freret.) 

The  next  example  I  will  introduce  in  the  words  of 
Bailey  as  (quoted  by  Brayley.  **  There  is  probably  no 
ftd  in  ancient  history,  that  has  ^iven  rise  to  so  much 
interest  aa  the  solar  eclipse,  mentioned  by  Herodotus, 
and  which,  owing  to  a  singular  coincidence,  put  an  end 
U>  a  forioiis  war  that  raged  between  Cyaxares,  king  of 
Bliedia,  and  AJyattea,king;  of  Lydia.  According  to  the 
acoooDt  given  by  that  historian,  the  contest  had  con- 
tinued five  years :  in  the  sixth,  there  was  a  sort  of  nocfur- 
md  coaiM.  For,  after  an  equal  fortune  on  both  sides, 
and  whilst  the  two  armies  were  engaging,  the  day  sud- 
doify  became  rngkt.  The  Lydians  and  the  Medes,  see- 
ing that  the  night  had  thus  taken  the  place  of  the  day, 
d^ted  from  the  combat,  and  both  parti^^4>ecame 
desrous  of  making  peace.  The  fact  is  here  very  clearly 
rdated ;  but,  unfortunately,  there  is  nothing,  either  in 
the  staiement  itself,  or  in  the  contiguous  passages  to 
determine,  with  any  degree  of  accuracy,  the  time 
wherein  this  singular  phenomenon  took  place.  And 
this  is  the  more  to  be  regretted,  because  the  dates  of 
several  other  events,  might  be  determined  if  the  era  of 
this  eclipse  were  correctly  known." 

From  other  sources  we  know  that  this  eclipse  must 
have  occurred  between  the  years  580  and  650  B.  C.  It 
is  only  neeeasary  then  to  calculate  all  the  solar  eclipses 
Tiaible  in  Asia  Minor  during  this  interval  of  70  years  : 
a  labor  which  has  been  performed  with  ability  by 
Bailey.  And  in  all  this  time,  he  found  onlj[  one  eclipse 
which  fulfilled  the  conditions  required.  This  happened 
OB  Sept.  30th,  610  B.  C.  It  was  total,  to  part  of  Asia 
Minor,  Armenia  and  Media;  "and  the  path  of  the 
moon's  umbra  lay  in  the  very  track  in  which  the  two 
hostile  armies  probably  met.  For  it  passed  over  the 
mouth  of  the  Halys,  just  at  the  point  at  which  Croesus, 
the  imroediate  successor  of  Alyattes,  crossed  that  river 
in  order  to  attack  the  Median  empire." 

The  last  illustration  1^  shall  give,  under  this  head  of 
oor  subject,  is  the  detection  of  an  error  of  upwards  of 
fiiar  years  in  the  vulgar  era  of  our  Saviour's  oirth — an 
era  which  owes  its  origin  to  Dionysius  Exiguus,  a  Ro- 
man abboL 

Jocephus  records  an  eclipse  of  the  moon  as  happenmg 
daring  the  last  illness  of  Herod.  This  eclipse  by  com- 
potation,  most  have  occurred  on  March  13th,  4710  of  the 
jnlian  period.  Oor  Saviour  was  born  at  that  time ;  for 
Herod  sofight  the  life  of  the  young  child.  The  latest 
time,  therefore,  at  which  we  can  fix  the  era  of  his  birth, 
is  about  the  end  of  the  year  4709  of  the  Julian  period ; 
whereas  our  rulgar  era  places  it  in  the  year  4713— at 
least  four  years  too  late. 

These  instances  will  serve  to  show,  in  what  manner 
liistory  owes  its  best  established  dates  to  astronomy. 

In  the  sixth  and  last  place :  passing  by  many  very 
imsrestin^  relations  which  astronomer  bears  to  other 
aciences,  Iwill  conclude  this  lecture  with  a  few  remarks 

ri  the  vast  conceptions  of  the  power  of  God,  which 
science  above  all  others  impresses  upon  the  mind — 
to  say  nothing  of  his  wisdom  and  goodness  which  we 
find  everywhere  displayed  in  the  laws  which  he  has 
cbosen  for  the  government  of  all  those  various  motions 
which  we  observe  in  the  uniTorse.  It  is  too  frequently 
wpposcd  that  the  estimates  of  a8tn>nooier«  relatiTO  to 


the  magnitudes  and  distances  of  the  heavenly  bodies, 
are  fanciful  and  false.  This,  however,  is  a  mistake. 
By  measuring  the  height  of  the  building  we  now  occupy, 
and  by  taking  the  angles  at  its  summit  and  base  oe* 
tween  a  Tertical  line,  and  an  imagmary  one  drawn  to 
any  distant  point,  as  for  example  to  the  top  of  the 
Peaks  of  Otter,  every  schoolboy  knows  that  the  distance 
of  that  P9int  from  us  becomes  known.  Such  precisely 
is  the  solution  of  the  probleni  for  finding  the  distance  of 
the  earth  from  the  sun.  And  I  venture  to  assert,  that 
a  mechanic  could  not  by  nrteans  of  a  foot  rule,  ascertain 
the  length  of  this  floor,  without  making  a  proportiona- 
ble error  greater  than  that  which  enters  into  our  esti- 
mated  distance  from  the  sun.  For,  if  in  applying  the 
rule  successively  along  the  floor  about  50  times,  he 
should  make  an  error  of  only  the  one  fiftieth  of  an  inch, 
this  will  allow  an  error  of  3,200  miles  in  an  equally 
accurate  measurement  of  the  distance  of  the  earth  from 
the  sun — an  error  so  great,  that  it  is  excluded  by  the 
perfection  of  modern  astronomical  instruments.  This 
distance  is  thus  found  to  be  about  96,000,000  of  miles : 
and  its  diameter,  which  is  readily  deduced  from  its  dis- 
tance, such  that  if  its  centre  coincided  with  that  of  the 
earth,  its  radius  would  extend  to  nearly  double  the  dis- 
tance of  the  moon  from  us,  although  the  distance  of  this 
satellite  is  not  less  than  237,000  miles.  Far  as  the 
earth  seems  to  be  from  the  sun,  yet  it  is  near  compared 
with  the  distance  of  the  planet  Uranus.  At  this  point 
our  progress  is  stayed — a  point,  seen  from  which,  our  own 
sun  is  reduced  to  a  mere  speck.  Beyond  this  utmost 
verge  of  our  own  system,  and  between  it  and  the  near- 
est slar,  "  there  is  a  great  gulf  fixed,"  which  it  is  impos- 
sible for  calculation  to  pass.  Forsaking  the  infinitesi- 
mal dimensions  of  our  own  globe,  we  eagerly  seize 
upon  the  diameter  of  our  orbit  as  the  base  of  a  triangle 
whose  apex  shall  extend  to  the  stars.  But  sublime  as 
the  assumption  is,  it  proves  ineffectual :  for  our  orbit 
itself;  whose  diameter  is  192,000,000  of  miles,  dwindles 
to  a  mere  point  compared  with  the  distance  of  the 
nearest  fixed  star.  But  there  is  abundant  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  fixed  stars  are  of  the  same  nature  with 
our  sun,  and  made  to  fulfil  similar  oflSoes  of  shedding 
light  and  heat  to  attendant  planets ;  and  from  what  we 
know  of  our  own  system,  we  cannot  pot  from  us  the' 
conclusion  that  all  of  the  others  are  contrived  for  the 
abode  of  animated  and  rational  creatures.  How  mag- 
nificent is  the  scale  of  creation  here  presented  to  us ! 
Where  shall  we  find  a  parallel  ?  Whether  we  consider 
the  number — the  magnitude — the  distances  of  the  hea- 
venly bodies— «<or  the  ends  they  probably  subserve,  we 
are  at  once  elevated  to  conceptions  by  ihr  too  vast  for 
the  grasp  of  a  finite  mind.  Here  is  an  exhibition  which 
overwhelms  us  with  the  omnipotence  of  Him  who  spake, 
and  it  was  done !  1  cannot  forbear  to  add,  that  the  use 
made  of  such  contemplations  by  the  eloouent  Psalmist, 
was  no  less  philosophical  than  devout.  Feeling  the  full 
force  of  the  argument  of  the  existence  and  the  power  of 
God  drawn  from  the  grandeur  of  the  universe,  he  ex- 
claims— "  The  Heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God,  and 
the  firmament  shewotb  his  handy  work.  Day  unto  day 
uttereth  speech,  and  night  unto  night  sheweth  know- 
ledge. There  is  no  speech  nor  language  where  their 
voice  is  not  heard,"  That  many  very  eminent  cultiva- 
tors of  this  science  have  been  inndels,  and  some  of  them 
atheists,  I  am  ready  to  admit.  But  this  is  only  another 
confirmation  of  the  well  established  truth :  that  without 
the  light  of  Revelation  and  those  corresponding  affec- 
tions of  heart  which  it  is  intended  to  produce,  man  sees 
not  God  in  the  works  of  his  power.  The  whole  history 
of  our  species  abundantly  confirms  this  remark.  To 
take  but  one  instance,  and  that  a  very  familiar  one  i  in 
what  age  or  portion  of  the  work!,  was  there  ever  ex- 
hibited a  development  of  mental  energy,  surpassing 
that  which  adorned  the  republic  of  Greece  ?  It  was  the 
country  ofa  line  of  heroes  fromCodrus  to  Philopemen. 
There,  the  sculptured  marble  and  the  painted  canvass 
were  well  nigh  made  to  breathe.  There  flowed  the 
majestic  numbers  of  a  Homer,  nnd  the  exquisitely  poi 
Vol.  IV.—17 
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Ush^d  meatcrres  of  a  Sophocles.  There  the  spirit  was 
either  soothed  by  the  melting  tones  from  the  !yre  of  an 
Orpheus,  or  aroused  by  the  all-kindling  and  irresistible 
eloquence  of  a  Demosthenes.  And  yet,  in  this  land  of 
philosophy,  and  patriotism,  and  eloquence  and  song— in 
the  midst  of  Athens,  that  metropolitan  city  of  all  that 
was  refined  and  elegant,  we  find  an  altar  to  the  '*  Un- 
known God.'>  So  likewise  it  is  with  indiTiduals. 
However  refined  and  learned  a  man  may  be^  however 
▼aat  his  intellect— however  extensively  and  accurately 
he  may  acquaint  himself  with  nature  and  her  manifold 
operations  *,  yet,  if  his  heart  be  not  prepared  by  a  pro- 
cess of  a  different  character,  to  look  throush  all  these 
thinfi;s  up  to  nature's  God,  he  will  inTariably  stop  at 
the  laws  of  these  operations^  and  setting  them  up  as 
{nods,  will  bow  down  himself  unto  I  hem  and  worship 
tnem.  It  is  not  right  to  chai^ge  this  or  any  other  branch 
of  science  with  the  infidelity  of  its  votaries.  They  are 
such,  not  because  of  philosophy,  but  in  spite  of  philoso- 
phy and  revelation  too.  Let  but  the  religious  affections 
be  properly  cultivated— let  Christ  but  lay  the  hand  of 
his  healing  power  upon  the  human  hearty  then  wilt  the 
understanding  be  prepared  to  see  in  all  thines  the  finger 
of  God,  and  to  praise  him  not  only  in  the  "  firmament  of 
his  power,"  but  in  the  *'  tints  and  texture  of  every  petal 
that  drinks  the  dew,  and  in  the  wings  and  antennae  of 
every  gnat  that  hums  in  the  evening  air:"  or  as  the 
inimitable  Shakspeare  has  it,  to 

Find  tongQM  In  trees,  books  In  the  running  brooks. 
Sermons  in  etonee,  and  good  in  overything. 


SOMETHING  ON  SONNETS. 

"  8eom  not  Che  Sonnet !  CrHle,  yon  hare  firown'd 
Mindlesfl  of  its  juet  honors :  with  thia  key, 
Shakspeare  unlocked  his  heart:  the  melody 
Of  this  small  lute  gave  ease  to  Peuarch's  wound ; 
A  thousand  times  this  pipe  did  Tasoo  sound : 
CamOens  soothed  with  it  an  exile's  grIeC 
The  Sonnet  glittered,  a  gay  myrtle  leaf, 
Amid  the  cypress  with  which  Dante  crowned 
His  visionary  brow :  a  glow«worm  lamp, 
k  cheered  mild  Spenser,  called  from  Faery-land 
To  struggle  through  dark  ways :  and,  when  a  dsmp 
Fell  round  the  path  of  Milton,  in  bis  hand 
The  thing  became  a  trumpet,  whence  he  blew 
Soul-anhn&ting  strains^alas,  too  few !" 

Wordtvorth. 

A  most  admirable  review  of  the  poetry  of  William 
Wordsworth,  in  the  first  pages  of  the  December  Mes- 
senger, contains  some  reflections  upon  the  Sonnet, 
which  have  set  me  upon  the  whim- wham  of  weaving  a 
ohaplet  of  those  delightful  poems  for  the  pages  of  the 
February  number.  I  do  not  mean  to  prove,  or  dis- 
prove anything  in  this  undertaking,  more  than  to 
prove  my  own  love  of  that  species  of  verse,  and  to  dis- 
prove, if  I  can,  the  validity  of  the  arguments  which 
critics  are  too  much  in  the  habit  of  using,  while  at^ 
tempting  to  decry  it.  The  remark,  for  instance,  of  the 
Wordsworth  critic  in  the  Messenger,  in  relation  to 
Milton,  that  his  sonneu  **  have  been  nobly  redeemed 
from  oblivion  by  a  few  happy  ideas,  grand  thoughts, 
and  eminently  poetical  lines:  but— not  wrought  with 
the  fine  polish  and  artist-like  finish  which  become  the 
Sonnet ;" — is  one  to  which  I  must  begin  this  (anything 
but  critical)  article,  with  taking  a  decided  exception. 
And  I  shall  transcribe  one  of  the  great  poet's  Sonnets 
to  bear  me  out. 


"ON  MYBLINDKE88* 
'*  When  I  consider  how  my  light  is  spent 
Ere  half  my  days,  in  this  dark  world  and  wide. 
And  that  one  talent,  which  is  death  to  hide. 
Lodged  with  me,  useless,  though  my  soul  were  bent 
To  serve  therewith  my  Maker,  and  present 
My  true  account,  lest  he,  returning,  chide : 
'  Doth  God  exact  day-labor,  light  denied  7' 
I  fondly  ask.    But  patience,  to  prevent 
That  murmur,  soon  replies, — 'God  does  not  need 
Either  man's  work,  or  his  own  gifts:  who  best 
Bear  his  mild  yoke,— they  serve  him  best.  His  state 
Is  kingly ;  thousands  at  his  bidding  speed 
And  post  o'er  land  and  ocean,  without  rest 
They  also  serve,  who  only  stand  and  wait.' " 

Nor  can  I  quite  agree  with  the  critic  when  he  describes 
the  merits  of  ShakspearePs  sonnets  as  ^^independent, 
if  not  in  despite,  of  their  form."  1  had  occasion  to  turn 
over  Steevens  the  other  day  to  find  some  clue  to  one  of 
Shakspeare's  disputed  passages,  while  preparing  an 
article  upon  the  Text  of  Shakspeare  for  the  Measenger, 
and  I  remember  to  have  met,  among  the  notes  of  that 
critic,  this  same  idea,  in  a  more  extended  form:  and  I 
could  not  help  turning  to  the  following,  as  pregnant 
proofs  of  the  invalidity  of  the  criticisuL  He  is  ad- 
dressing an  imaginary  mistress,  tho  eidolon  of  nearly 
all  his  sonnetizing. 

"  Oh  how  much  more  doth  beauty  beauteous  seem, 
By  that  sweet  ornament  which  truth  doth  give! 
The  rose  looks  fair,  but  fairer  we  it  deem. 
For  that  sweet  odor  which  doth  in  it  live. 
The  canker-blooms  have  full  aa  deep  a  dye 
As  the  perfumed  tincture  of  the  roses,-^ 
Hang  on  such  thorns, — and  play  as  wantonly 
When  summer's  breath  their  maslced  bud  discloses: 
But,  (for  their  virtue  only  is  their  show,} 
They  live  unwoo'd,  and  unrespeeted  fade,— 
Die  to  themselvee.    Sweet  roses  do  not  so : 
Of  their  tweet  deaika  are  sweetest  odors  made  ; 
And  so  of  you,  beauteous  and  lovely  youth. 
When  that  shall  fade,  my  verse  distils  jrqur  truth." 

But  if  that  be  all  a  Sonnet  should  be,  what  degree  of 
worth  shall  this  be  measured  by,  that  follows? 

**  When  to  the  sessions  of  sweet  silent  thought 
I  summon  up  remembrance  of  things  past, 
I  sigh  for  lack  of  many  a  thing  1  sought, 
And  with  old  woes  new  wail  my  dear  time's  waste. 
Then  can  I  drown  an  eye,  unused  to  flow. 
For  precious  friends  hid  in  death's  datdess  night. 
And  weep  afresh  love's  long-since-cancelled  woe, 
And  moan  the  expense  of  many  a  vanish'd  sight. 
Then  can  I  grieve  at  grievances  foregone. 
And  heavily  from  woe  to  woe  tell  o'er 
The  sad  account  of  foro-bemoaned  moan, 
Which  I  now  pay,  as  if  not  paid  before. 
But  if,  the  while,  I  think  on  thee,  my  friend, 
AH  losses  are  restored,  all  sorrows  end." 

I  have  in  my  possession  a  beautiful  edition  of  '^Spe- 
cimens of  English  Sonnets,"  dedicated  to  Mr.  Words- 
worth, in  the  notes  of  the  editor  of  which,  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Dyce,  I  observe  the  Sonnets  of  W<Hrdswortli  das- 
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I  ■'ill  power  and  poetic  feeling,  auperior  to  all 
•iinilu  cooipoaitioiM  in  the  language,  mm  thrnt  ^  SJuJ> 
•ftmrt  mnd  MOton."  Of  Miltoo'a,  the  eame  editor  re- 
nerka,  that  "io  easy  majesty,  and  eevere  beauty,  they 
are  unequalled  by  any  other  eompoeitions  of  the  kind:" 
and  of  Shakspeare'a,  he  says:  "they  contain  such  a 
quantity  of  profound  thought  as  must  astonish  every 
leileeting  reader;  they  are  adorned  by  splendid  and 
delicate  imagery;  they  are  sublime,  pathetic,  tender, 
or  sweetly  playful;  while  they  delight  the  ear  by 
their  floeiiey,wand  their  varied  harmonies  of  rhythm.'* 
Wordsworth  himself  says  of  the  Sonnet, 

" With  this  key 

Skaktpeare  unlocked  his  heart  :'* 

And,  again,  that, 

u when  a  damp 

Fell  round  the  path  of  Jtfitton,  in  his  hand 
The  thing  became  a  trumpet,  whence  be  blew 
Soot-ammating  strains,— alas  1  too  few  !'* 

But  all  this  is  apart  from  the  main  object  of  this  pa- 
per. 1  haTe  only  indulged  in  this  seeming  controTersial 
strain,  by  way  of  claiming  for  those  two  noble  poets 
that  justice  in  comparison,  which  the  otherwise  very 
discriminating  critic  of  the  Messenger  is  willing  to 
allow  them,  by  themselves  considered.  With  every 
word  he  says  of  the  Sonnet,  per  fc,  the  writer  I  have 
mentioned  will  find  roe  fully  and  deeply  sympathi- 
sing ;->and  as  to  Wordsworth's  sonnets,  he  has  but 
deepened  the  admiration  I  have  always  felt  white 
porij^  over  those  richest  gems  of  modern  poetry.  He 
has  copied  many  of  the  best  of  these  in  his  sparkling 
srtide.  Tet  there  is  one,  he  omits,  but  which,  from 
its  Ytry  resemblance  to  those  of  his  two  illustrious  ex- 
emplars in  Sonnet- writing,  has  ever  been  supreme  upon 
my  list  of  fovorites.  I  mean  that  which  he  addressed 
•To  the  Lady  BcaumonL*» 

*  Lady !  the  songs  of  spring  were  in  the  grove 
WhUe  I  was  shaping  beds  for  winter  flowers : 
While  I  WM  planting  green  unfading  bowers, 
And  shrohs  to  bang  upon  the  warm  aleove. 
And  sheltering  wall ;  and  stilt,  as  fancy  wove 
The  dream,  to  time  and  nature's  blended  powers 
I  gave  this  paradise  for  winter-hours 
A  labyrinth.  Lady !  which  your  feet  shall  rove. 
Test  when  the  sun  of  life  more  feebly  shines^ 
Beeomiag  thoughts,  I  trust,  of  solemn  gkwfn. 
Or  of  high  gladness,  you  shall  hither  bring : 
And  these  perennial  bowers,  and  nrarmuring  pines, 
Be  gradons  aa  the  music  and  the  bloom. 
And  all  the  mighty  ravic^ment  of  apring !" 

The  Lord  Surrey  first  introduced  the  Sonnet  into 
the  English  language,  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  He  published  his  *'  Songes  and  Sonnettes" 
in  the  year  1557.  But  it  is  the  most  ancient  form  of 
luliaa  poetry :  and  at  a  still  earlier  period  was  in  use 
bf  the  Provenfals.  In  Italy  it  was  first  cultivated  by 
the  poet  Fra  Ouittone,  and  was  nearly  a  century  in 
attaining  the  perfection,  (for  so  It  must  be  considered,) 
lo  whieh  Petrarch  elevated  it.  In  France,  tJie  Sonnet 
has  never  gained  a  worthy  celebrity,  being,  in  that 
coantry,  a  mere  vehicle  for  that  sportive  kind  of  verse 
which  we  call  emmbo^ — (or  aomething  like  it,}— a  de- 


secration, indeed  I  In  Germany,  it  has  been  cultivated 
to  some  extent,  but  the  language  of  that  country  is  ill- 
adapted  to  its  rules.  In  Spain,  as  in  Italy,  it  has  been 
more  successful,  although,  in  both  those  countries,  there 
have  been  poets  who  have  done  that  beautiful  form  of 
verae  no  honor.  The  same  may  be  said  of  many  of  the 
writers  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  tongue,  both  in  England 
and  at  home,  who  have  essayed 

"  To  bend  the  iron  bow  of  CoeOr  de  Lion, 
And  wield  the  club  of  Hercules." 

These  ''climbers  upon  Richmond,  fancying  it  Parnas- 
sus," to  borrow  a  quaint  conceit  of  Charles  Lamb, 
(dear  Elia !)  look  at  the  Sonnet,  and,  finding  it  mathe- 
matically described  in  the  books,  as  consisting  of  so 
many  lines,  and  so  many  parts,  and  so  many  syllables, 
and  so  many  rhymes,  take  comfort  to  themselves  that 
they  know  their  Cocker,  and  can  count  their  fingers  and 
thumbs,  and  form  capital  letters,  in  round  Italian  hand; 
and  so  they  settle  themselves  to  write  Sonnets :  and — 
^'hinema  htehrstnaP' 

Lieber  very  tersely  defines  the  Sonnet  thus :  (after 
describing  the  proper  construction  of  the  lines,  &c 
according  to  the  rules,  q.  v.)  **  it  generally  contains  one 
principal  idea,  pursued  through  the  various  antitheses 
of  the  dififerent  strophes,  and  adpmed  with  the  charm 
of  rhyme." 

Montgomery  (the  elder)  in  his  beautiful  Lecture  on 
"  The  Form  of  Poetry,"  says,  "  There  is  not  a  popular 
one  in  the  English  language :  there  are  hundreds  in 
the  Italian."  This  is  true,  yet  deceptive.  It  is  true^ 
just  as  it  is  to  say  that  poetry  is  popular  in  Italy,  but 
not  in  England;  and  if  it  applies  to  the  Sonnet  more 
than  to  any  other  verse,  it  is  only  because  that,  in 
Italy,  there  is  no  verse  so  Commonly  in  vogue.  Yet 
the  English  Sonnet  is  as  popular,  perhaps,  as  any  other 
form  of  English  poetry,  if  we  except  the  Ballad ;  and 
the  preference  given  to  that  fiirm  arises  more  from  the 
story  of  which  tt  is  usually  the  vehicle,  than  from  the 
verse  itself.  The  native  language  of  the  Italian  is 
Mario— Poetry,  and  he 

"  Lisps  in  numbers,  and  the  numbers  come.'* 

Yet  even  our  rigid  critic,  just  quoted,  agrees  that 
there  are  some  specimens  extant,  which  ''have redeem- 
ed the  English  langijsge  from  the  opprobrium  of  not 
admitting  the  legitimate  Sonnet,  in  its  severest,  as  well 
as  its  most  elegant  construction."  And  here  is  one  in 
proof,  by  Wordsworth,  which  the  critic  of  the  Messen^ 
ger  and  myself  have  both  as  yet  lefl  unquoted.  It  is 
the  Answer  of  the  Men  of  Tyrol  to  the  French  foe, 
who  has  demanded  the  surrender  of  their  Alpine 
homes. 

"  This  land  we,  from  our  fathers,  had  in  trust,— 
And  to  our  children  will  transmit,— or  die  I 
Tbit  is  our  maxim :  this  our  piety! 
And  Qod  and  Nature  say  that  it  is  just ! 
That  which  we  would  perform  in  arms,  we  must! 
We  read  the  dictate  in  the  infiiint's  eye,— 
In  the  wife's  smile,— and  in  the  placid  sky, 
And  at  our  feet,  amid  the  silent  dust 
Of  them  that  were  before  us.    Sing  aloud 
Old  Sonos, — the  preeiauM  murie  qf  tke  heart ! 
Give,  herds  and  fiocks!  your  voices  to  the  wind, 
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While  we  go  forth,  a  self-devoted  crowd, 
With  weapons  in  the  fearless  hand,  to  assert 
Our  Tutue,  and  to  vindicate  mankind." 

This  is  beyond,  above,  and  out  of  all  reach  of  com- 
parison or  of  criticism.  It  is  Thb  Sonmbt,  jmt  excel* 
lence.  Yet,  reader,  stay  one  moment  longer  for  this 
jewel  of  John  Leyden's;  and  those  of  you  who  do  not 
remember  ^ho  John  Leyden  is,  read  Lockhart's  Life 
of  Walter  Scott, 

"ON  THE  SABBATH  MORNING. 

"With  silent  awe  I  h4il  the  sacred  morn, 
That  slowly  wakes  while  all  the  fields  are  still ! 
A  soothing  calm  on  every  breeze  is  borne; 
A  graver  murmur  gurgles  from  the  rillj 
And  echo  answers  softer  from  the  bill; 
And  softer  sings  the  linnet  from  the  thorn ; 
The  skylark  warbles  in  a  tone  less  shrill 
Hail,  light  serene !  hail,  sacred  Sabbath  morn ! 
The  rooks  float  silent  by,  in  airy  drove ; 
The  SUB  a  placid  yellow  lustre  throws ; 
The  gales,  that  lately  sighed  along  the  grove, 
Have  hushed  their  downy  wings  in  dead  repose; 
The  hovering  rack  of  clouds  forgets  to  move. — 
So  smiled  the  day  when  the  first  mom  arose!*' 

Who  says  that  this  is  not  a  genuine  Sonnet  7 
But  I  have  detained  my  patient  (perhaps  I  should 
say  my  sleepy)  reader,  too  long,  and  must  even  now 
let  go  his  button  ;  but  this  I  will  not  do  without  again 
repeating  the  re/ram  of  my  droning  song  about  Son- 
pets  in  his  ear: 

"  Scorn  Dot  the  Sonnet  J" 

J.  p.  0. 


SPECIMEN  OF  CAUSTICITY. 

In  an  old  Edinburg  Review  (No.  31),  is  an  article  in 
reply  to  an  abusive  pamphlet  written  against  the  Re- 
view by  some  tutor  or  Fellow  in  the  University  of  Ox- 
ford. Judging  merely  by  the  article  itself  without 
seeing  aught  on  the  other  side  of  the  controversy,  it  is 
one  of  the  most  overwhelming  in  power  of  ridicule, 
satire,  and  argument,  that  the  annals  of  controversy 
afford.  The  following  is  amoi\g  the  strongest  concen- 
trations of  bitterness: 

'*  This  Oxford  gentleman  is  always  burning  candies 
by  daylight ;  proving  what  no  humGin  being  ever  called 
in  question,  and  making  the  most  pompous  display  of  the 
most  trite  and  insignificant  truths.  In  p.  106,  is  a  long 
dissertation  to  shew,  that  some  general  LUerature  is  use- 
ful in  ail  professions.  In  p.  126,  he  praises  Locke  and 
Milton ;  and  soon  after  informs  us,  that  Adam  Smith 
is  a  writer  of  meriL  In  p.  127,  he  proves  that  compo- 
sition is  useful.  He  then  demonstrates,  that  a  man's 
abilities  depend  a  good  deal  upon  what  nature  has 
made  him,  and  a  good  deal  also  upon  how  he  has  been 
taught.  He  convinces  us,  moreover,  that  not  the  wealth 
only,  of  nations,  is  to  be  attended  to,  but  their  happi- 
ness! ;  and  makes  it  quite  clear  to  the  most  skeptical 
mind,  that  all  human  institutions  are  liable  to  error. 
And  all  this  is  not  done  carelessly,  or  despatched  in  a 


few  words,  as  a  man  gets  rid  of  a  commonplaee  which 
is  a  necessary  passport  to  an  important  truth :  but  oor 
tutor  gets  warm,  and  cackling ;  and  when  he  has  laid 
his  little  truism,  makes  such  an  intolerable  riot,  that 
we  nfiigfat  suppose  he  had  produced  a  diamond  instead 
of  an  egg.**  (p.  181.) 


SHAKSPEARE  AND  THE  CRITICS. 

The  bard  of  every  age  and  clime, 
Of  genius  fruitful,  and  of  soul  sublime, 
Who,  from  the  flowing  mint  of  fancy,  pours 
No  spurious  metal,  fused  from  common  ores, 
But  gold,  to  matchless  purity  refined, 
And  stamped  with  all  the  god-head  in  his  mind  ; 
He  whom  Ifeel,  but  want  the  power  to  paint. 

Crifford?t  JwtnoL 

*Tis  hard  to  say  if  greater  want  of  skill 
Appear  In  writing  or  in  judging  ill ; 
But,  of  the  two,  less  dangerous  is  the  offence 
To  tire  our  patience,  than  mislead  our  sense. 
Some  few  in  that,  but  numbers  err  in  this, 
Ten  censure  wrong  for  one  who  writes  amiss. 

Euay  on  Critieim. 

The  Gredan  drama,  until  the  days  of  Shakspeare, 
surpassed  in  dignity  and  excellence  that  of  any  other 
people,  ancient  or  modem.  And  it  owed  this  supre- 
macy to  its  inherent  strength  and  vigor,  borrowing  no 
meretricious  graces  from  abroad,  but  gradually  develop- 
ing its  innate  energy  and  resources.  The  tragic  Muse 
of  Greece,  like  its  own  infant  Hercules,  soon  seized 
ujjon  the  snakes ;  and  in  the  darker,  and  wilder,  and 
more  terrific  explosions  of  passion,  in  the  drama  of  the 
better  days  of  that  gifted  people,  she  is  yet  unimilated, 
perhaps  inimitable.  When  the  Grecian  arts  and  scien- 
ces were  led  in  captivity  to  Rome,  they  failed  to  impart 
to  the  conqueror  their  creative  spirit ;  and  the  lyre  of  the 
Muses,  like  the  harp  of  the  Children  of  Gaptivitf, 
seemed  to  have  lost  its  powers.  The  efforts  of  the  Ro- 
man dramatists  appear  to  have  been  confined  to  a  servile 
copy  of  Grecian  nnodels;  and  with  them,  superlative 
excellence  consisted  in  the  perfection  of  that  copy.  So, 
among  the  European  nations  of  the  continent,  their  dra- 
matic genius  has  been  fettered  by  learned  and  critical 
rules  deduced  from  writings,  of  the  master-spirits  of  the 
Grecian  sUge.  But  neither  nations  nor  individiuls  can 
attain  excellence  in  this  department  of  literature  by  the 
imiution  of  ancient  models.  Bursting  through  their 
fetters,  such  writers  display  occasional  beauties,  but  tlie 
general  character  of  their  productions  scarcely  trans- 
cends mediocrity.  Addison,  in  his  Cato,  bowed  to  the 
rigor  of  this  rule,  and  although  in  many  passages  he  is 
touchlngly  eloquent,  and  always  chaste,  yet  the  tragedy, 
as  a  whole,  is  cold  and  formal.  But  the  divine  Shaks- 
peare, in  the  true  spirit  of  Anglo-Saxon  freedom, 
surrendering  himself  to  the  gtowing  inspirations  of  the 
Muse,  and  "  of  imagination  all  compact,"  soars  at  oooe 
to  sublimity,  and  wins  for  himself,  his  language,  his 
country  and  his  age,  imperishable  renown. 

The  English,  like  the  Grecian  drama,  attained  its 
highest  perfection  by  the  development  of  its  own  plen- 
teous and  inexhaustible  resources.  Original  in  its 
inception,  and  essentially  national  in  its  character,  it 
steadily  progressed  in  its  own  peculiar  path,  until,  in 
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iJiedByB  of  Shakspeare,  it  Iwd  attained  sopreme  ezceU 
knee.  The  aoaring  genias  of  the  English  dramatistt 
eooU  noC  be  confined  within  the  irimigU  qf  the  unUiei. 
By  a  bold  diwegud  of  the  unities  of  time  and  place, 
•ad  by  a  happy  and  judicious  admixtare  of  tragic  and 
eooue  aoenery,  they  have  given  scope  to  their  genius 
and  lange  to  their  Ikncy ;  but,  by  the  use  of  this  license 
aa  eztraonlinary  degree  of  taste  and  judgment  was 
ceqoired  to  maintain  a  just  proportion,  and  to  preeerve 
ihe  proprietieB  of  the  drama.  The  study  of  ancient 
aodels  was  pursued  to  give  extent  and  scope  to  genius, 
and  to  chasten  and  control  the  powers  of  invention. 
The  pioducciona  of  the  Grecian  drama,  far  from  being 
coasidered  inimitable,  constituted  the  salient  point, 
whence  the  untamed  and  soaring  spirits  of  the  English 
bave  soared  beyond  all  Greek,  beyond  all  Roman  fame! 
Shakspeare  is  at  once  the  founder,  and  the  great 
mastgr  of  the  English  drama.  He  is  the  pride  of  the 
Bkigiish  nation :  he  is  the  "  Genius  of  the  British  Isles.** 
He  was  the  light  of  his  age.  The  sublime  outpourings 
of  his  gcatus  lelt  for  a  season  the  chilling  influence  of 
ignoiance  and  bigotry ;  but  as  the  returning  rays  of 
geaid  truth  feU  upon  the  frozen  fountains  of  dramatic 
deqaeace,  they  were  unsealed,  and  gushed  forth, 

**  Like  to  tbe  Pondc  sea, 
Whoee  icy  cnrrem  and  compuIriTe  oonrae 
IVc*«r  leels  retbrlag  ebb,  bee  keeps  due  on 
To  the  TroponUck  aad  the  HeUesponi.*' 

Shakspeare  cannot  be  translated  into  any  foreign 
tongue ;  in  the  attempt,  even  the  hardy  genius  of  Vol- 
taire is  rebuked  in  bis  presence,  and  pales  before  him. 
His  indomitable  spirit  refuses  to  submit  to  any  foreign 
yoke;  it  is  in  the  broad  and  manly  freedom  of  the 
Angki-Saxoa  alone  that  his  ardent  and  impetuous 
genius  delights  to  range  in  illimitable  sweep,  and  un- 
neasured  compass.  He  has  no  equal — no  imitator. 
He  is  alone  in  his  glory.  Like  the  Chilian  Condor, 
he  "JloaU  m  the  miUude  of  the  higher  heavent  r 

Modem  writers  are  content  to  admire,  to  study,  to 
JDostrate — bat  never  to  imitate.  Some  however  have 
presumed  to  criticise ; — Qitoj  Ego. 

Is  it  not  stmnge,  that  public  opinion,  bowing  to  the 
dogmatism  of  Johnson  and  to  the  cynical  moroseness  of 
Pope,  should  have  permitted  the  character  of  Shaks- 
peare and  his  dramatic  writings  to  be  traduced  and 
mtsrepresenied  7  It  is  not  for  us,  at  this  enlightened 
day,  to  quote  from  the  multitude  of  passages  in  the 
drsraatie  works  of  Shakspeare,  to  refute  the  charge  of 
Us  being  unlettered  and  unfamiliar  with  the  classics.  It 
repoMS  opon  the  naked  authority  of  the  "auXAor  of 
hmtJ'  It  is  true  that  Ben  Jonson  has  said  or  sung, 
that  Shakspeare  had  "  small  Latin  and  less  Greek  ;'* 
hot  in  that  pedantic  age,  this  is  no  light  admission.  I 
appeal  from  the  impressions  and  fancies  of  men  to  the 
prodoctioDS  of  the  poet,  which  are  rife  with  all  the 
spirit  of  classical  beauty.  Among  his  more  finished 
dcaoMS  there  b  scarcely  an  animated  scene,  which  does 
■ot  carry  with  it  internal  and  conclusive  evidence  of  a 
mmd  d^ply  imbued  with  the  purest  inspiration  of  the 
duncsL  How  laboriously  he  may  have  investigated 
dbe  intrieades  of  the  Greek  or  Latin  tongues  is  imma- 
terial;  but  throughout  his  productions,  miscellaneous 
aad  dramatie,  his  thoughts  are  robed  in  a  classic  dra- 
pery, and  reflected  in  classic  imagery,  inimitably  chaste 
«d  sppiopriate. 


He  has  been  censured  as  an  ermiic  genius^  whose 
unconnected  and  incoherent  productions  were  fiirmed 
without  system  or  order.  Be  it  remembered  that  these 
charges  are  preferred  by  those  secondary  geniuses  and 
imitative  formalists,  who  would  build  the  modem  drama 
on  the  model  of  the  ancients.  Worshippers  of  the 
olden  time,  such  men  bow  down  witli  reverenee  before 
the ''scarf  of  the  shrivelled  mummy .^  Shakspeare's 
was  a  cteatioe  genius— his  censors  were  imUaion,  It 
was  impossible  that  a  man  like  Alexander  Pope  should 
appreciate  the  loftier  beauties  of  this  transoendant  Paef 
and  High  Priut  ^f  JVotere.  The  characteristic  of  Pope's 
mind  was  neatness  and  polish.  In  the  minor  beauties 
of  composition,  in  the  department  of  order,  euphony 
and  elegance,  he  was  an  adept.  Smooth,  placid,  and 
refined,  his  measure  was  music,  and  his  style  was  gmce 
and  beauty*  But  he  could  never  lift  his  frittered  mind 
to  the  awfhl  sublimity  of  the  great  dramatist,  when 
like  the  Pythoness,  he  warmed  with  celestial  fire,  and 
shook  with  the  pregnant  inspiration  of  the  Deity.  The 
march  of  Johnson's  style  was  stately  and  measured,  but 
his  tui^id  and  pompous  mind  moved  too  heavily  to 
overtake  the  electrie  nimbleness  of  Shakspeare's  out- 
pourings of  genius ;  and,  like  Pope,  the  operations  of 
his  intelleet  were  restricted  within  a  prescribed  circle  of 
order.  Henee,  when  this  erratic  genius  wheeled  along 
the  paths  <^  literary  space,  they  mistook  the  eccentricity 
of  his  movement  for  confVision ;  and  unhesitatingly 
censured  what  they  ceuki  not  appreoiate  or  eompre> 
hend.  It  was  impossible  that  the  cold  skepticism  of 
Hvme's  mind  couki  be  warmed  and  expanded  into 
admiration  by  this  bright  luminary ;  fi>r  Hume's  was  a 
mind  as  insensible  as  the  nether  mill-slene  to  all  the 
finer  emotions  of  our  nature.  An  outcast  from  grec»— 
not  even  the  celestial  fires  of  inspiration  could  animate 
the  frozen  viper.  Neitlier  could  the  infamous  depra^ty 
and  prostitution  of  Voltaire's  intellect  catch  the  enthu- 
siasm of  this  divine  writer;  and  having  miserably  fhiled 
to  translate,  he  seemed  to  envy  and  to  hata  him. 

The  most  thrilling— the  sublimest  passages  oi  Shaks- 
peare spring  from  the  operations  t^  conscience;  and 
this  poet's  great  wand  of  power,  is  the  mystical  relation 
between  tbe  Deity  and  man.  To  such  a  voice  these 
wretches  were  as  deaf  as  the  adder.  They  had  labored 
to  erase  the  image  of  God  from  their  souls,  and  there 
was  no  longer  left  with  them  even  a  taste  for  anything 
pure,  chaste,  beautiful  or  holy ;  for  the  spirit  had  gone 
forth  from  the  sanctuary,  and  the  shrine  was  desecrated. 
Their  hearts  were  corrupted  in  their  most  intimata 
recesses,  and  every  current  of  moral  feeling  flowing 
therein,  had  either  stagnated  into  insensibility,  or  was 
poisoned  unto  bittartiess.  We  are  angered  at  these 
men ;  but  it  is  with  a  holy  Indignation.  "  Jhueimnii,*' 
says  the  Apostle,  ^  IrutmxMr^wd  naUie  peceanJ'  But 
tbe  pious, -the  patriotic,  the  kindred  spirit  of  Milton 
could,  even  in  the  gloom  of  national  degradation,  in  the 
storm  of  civil  strife,  and  amid  the  misto  of  religious 
intolerance  and  fanaticism,  appreeiata  and  proclaim  the 
beauties  of  this  "  child  of  fiuicy  i" 

**  Our  tweeteet  Shakspeare,  fancy's  child. 

Warbles  his  native  woodooles  wild." 

It  was  by  a  just  appreciation  of  the  merits  of  Shaks- 
peare, and  by  a  study  of  his  works  that  Milton  acquired 
that  originality  of  expression  and  boldness  of  thought. 


IM 
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whidi  has  enabled  him  to  seale  the  walls  of  heaven. 
The  flaming  aword  of  the  ehenibim  prevailed  not 
against  his  genius.  He  trod  the  path  to  Paradise,  and 
threw  around  the  stupendous  truths  of  revelation  all  the 
witchery  and  all  the  sublimity  of  the  epic 

It  is  no  part  of  our  Intention  to  point  out  the  excel- 
lences of  Shakspeare ;  yet  there  is  one  reflection  we 
may  be  allowed  to  make.  It  is  upon  the  striking  inilt- 
vidudUty  of  his  characters.  In  this  respect  he  vastly 
excels  Sir  Walter  Scott,  who^  next  to  Shakspeare,  is 
the  most  graphic  delineator  of  character  Britain  has 
ever  produced.  Scott  is  deficient  in  this  distinctive 
portraiture  of  personages  of  the  same  species  or  class. 
In  Scott  it  is  always  the  same  character  with  a  shade  of 
difierence:  in  Shakspeare,  they  resemble  in  the  main, 
but  are  as  distinct  and  separate  as  the  opposite  sexes. 
Lovel  in  the  Antiquary,  and  Harry  Bertram  in  Guy 
Mannering  differ  only  in  name  and  circumstance-^they 
want  mdioidualUy,  So,  with  Noma  of  Fitful-Head  and 
Meg  Merrities,  the  gipseywoman— Dandie  Dtnmont 
and  Bailie  Niool  Jarvie— Ravenscrofl  and  RedgauntleL 
Flora  Mclvor  and  Rose  Brad  wardine  contrast  with  each 
other  in  Waverly,  as  do  Rebecca,  the  Jewess,  and 
Rowena,  the  Saxon,  in  Ivanhoe.  But  in  Shakspeare 
every  charaaer  is  a  new  and  distinct  creation,  though 
of  the  same  order.  Richard  of  Gk>ster,  Hamlet  the 
King,  and  Macbeth  are  all  *'  bloody  and  remorseless,'' 
yet  how  difierent  I  The  fair  Juliet  and  the  gentle  Des- 
deroona,  bow  lovely,  yet  distina  1  He  has  sketched  two 
deliberate  villains,  Richard  and  lago;  but  they  are 
painted  with  the  pencil  of  a  roaster,  who  knew  every 
spring  of  the  human  k^tU  Besides  the  indMduaUty, 
Shakspeare  is  remarkable  for  the  kUemUy  of  his  cha- 
racters. They  are  developed  at  every  point,  and  fulfll 
their  whole  destiny*  In  this  point  of  view  compare 
lago  with  Rashleigh  Osbaldistone — Shylock  with  Trap- 
bois,  and  the  monster  Caliban  with  Elsbender,  the 
leduse.  The  groes  deformity  of  "  Cannie  Elshie"  shocks 
the  imagination ;  but  every  one  feels  that  if  monsters 
were,  Caliban  would  be  a  veritable  monster.  The  same 
distinction  exists  between  the  White-maid  of  Avenel  in 
I  he  Monastery,  and  Ariel  in  the  **  Tempest,"  who  does 
his  "  spriting  so  gently"  as  to  make  us  regret  that  he  is 
but  a  shadow.  Let  us  tear  ourselves  away  from  the 
admiration  of  those  powers,  which,  at  one  moment 
ehill  our  blood  with  horror,  and  at  another, 

"  Make  a  swan-like  end, 
Fading  In  music !" 

Shakspeare  has-been  heavily  censured  for  the  gross 
indelicacy  of  his  language.  Yet  it  is  a  subject  of  grave 
inquiry  whether  by  that  coarseness,  which  is  so  harshly 
condemned  by  the  present  generation,  he  offended  the 
moral  sense  of  the  people  of  the  age  of  Elizabeth.  The 
standard  of  decency  and  propriety  of  language  varies 
with  the  outline  of  territory,  as  well  as  with  the  refine 
ment  and  corruption  of  a  people.  What  might  have 
been  approved  in  the  presence-chamber  of  the  Virgin 
Clueen,  and  repeated  by  her  maids  of  honor,  would,  in 
our  days  of  artificial  refinement  and  delicacy,  transfuse 
a  glowing  blush  over  the  cheek  of  beauty.  These 
things  are  conventional.  And  it  will  be  readily  per- 
ceived by  a  comparison  of  Shakspeare's  writings  with 
those  of  his  contemporaries,  that  he  has  not  transcended 
the  mode  of  his  day.    lYay,  it  may  well  be  questioned 


whether  the  prudish  delicacy  of  our  day  is  not  rather  la 
evidence  of  corrupt  imaginings  than  of  superior  virtue. 
At  all  events  there  was  less  refinement  in  the  age  of 
Elizabeth.    And  what  right  has  the  exquisite  refine- 
ment of  the  19th  century  to  erect  as  a  standard  of  pro- 
priety its  code  of  morals,  by  which  to  judge  of  those  of 
the  17th  century  7  The  age  which  succeeds  us  may, 
with  equal  justice,  erect  its  wiser  standard,  and  oondema 
in  tts  the  surpassing  virtue,  which  would  shrink  from 
the  utterance  of  many  passages  of  that  divine  revelalioD, 
which  has  been  promulged  for  our  moral  improvement, 
and  which  contains  every  lesson  of  morality  and  every 
rule  of  action.    But  if  the  ravening  appetite  of  eriticisn 
must  have  food,  surely  the  corruption  of  the  age  will 
furnish  abundance,  without  assailing  the  common  pri- 
vilege of  the  poet.   Excessive  vigilance  argues  oonacioiu 
weakness.    The  dragon  was  sleepless  in  the  gateway 
because  the  Hesperian  fruit  was  always  in  danger. 
Our  first  parents  in  the  garden  of  bliss  were  not  touched 
with  shame  and  fear  until  they  had  lost  their  inoocenoe. 
But  it  was  only  in  the  comic  scenes  that  this  coarsenea 
of  expression  was  expected  by  his  auditory,  or  wai 
used  by  Shakspeare.    In  the  graver  passages  of  the 
drama,  when  it  was  the  poet's  will  "to  hold  asHweie 
the  mirror  up  to  nature,''  there  can  be  nothing  more 
sublimely  chaste  than  his  conceptions  of  character. 
Radiant  with  celestial  innocence  e&nd  beauty,  his  female 
characters  approach  angelic  excellence.    Whether  it 
be  the  grave  Portia,  the  injured  Cordelia,  the  fanciful 
Rosalind,  the  beauteous  Imogen,  the  sorrowful  Ophelia, 
the  tender  Juliet,  or  the  gentle  Desdemona, — each  is 
the  very  incarnation  of  purity.    Perhaps  it  never  was 
before  given  to  mortal  so  clearly  to  conceive  the  angelic 
purity  of  the  female  character ;  certainly  no  dramatist 
of  any  age  has  been  able  to  display  at  a  single  touch,  as 
it  were,  by  the  inflection  of  a  single  ray  of  light,  the 
conscious  purity  of  female  virtue.    For  an  example,  let 
us  turn  to  the  Snd  scene  of  the  4th  act  of  the  "  Moor  of 
Venice."    The  explosion  of  Othello's  jealousy  bad 
taken  place,  in  which  he  called  Desdemona  that "  cun- 
ning whore  of  Venice."    Stricken  to  the  earth,  and  as  if 
sensible  that  the  life  of  the  body  could  not  surrire  the 
imputation  of  departed  virtue,  she  prays  Emilia  to  *'  lay 
on  her  bed  her  wedding  sheets."    Emilia,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  Desdemona  informs  lago,  that  Othello  had  **so 
bewhored  her  as  true  hearts  cannot  bear."    What  is  the 
thought  of  that  pure  and  innocent  being  in  that  hour  of 
aflliction  7 

Det,    Am  I  that  tiam«,  lago  ? 

Ugo,  What  name,  fair  lady  i 

De$.    8v€h  M,  Mhe  My  a,  my  lord  did  »ay  ItOM, 

That  epithet  was  blasphemy  upon  her  virtue — and 
her  pure  spirit  could  not  breathe,  neither  could  her 
chaste  lips  syllable  the  unhallowed  word. 

Where  is  there  to  be  found  a  more  touching  tribute  to 
virgin  purity  than  at  the  burial  of  the  hapless  Ophelia? 

tmertea.  Lay  her  I*  the  earth  ; 

Jbtdfrom  herjairand  timpoUiUedfieah. 
May  vioUU  ipring  !  I  tell  thee,  churlish  priest, 
A  ministering  angel  shall  my  sister  be 
When  thou  llest  howliog ! 

We  have  ahready  declared  that  it  was  no  part  of  our 
design  to  speak  of  the  beauties  of  Shakspeare;  it  was 
simply  our  intention  to  have  protested  agninst  the  great 
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bjuatiee  dcme  to  the  eharacler  of  Shakspeare's  writings 
by  commentators  and  critics,  who,  without  the  soul  to 
appfedale  his  beauties,  have  exaggerated  his  faults ; 
and  to  complain  of  the  pertinacity  with  which  the 
naden  of  Shakspeare  yoz  the  public  ear  with  proposed 
eorrsccions  of  his  text  To  discover  an  error  in  the  text 
of  Shakspeare,  to  proclahn  it  to  the  world,  and  to  sug- 
gest an  emendation,  seem  to  flatter  the  h3rpercritic  with 
a  portion  of  the  poet*s  immortality.  These  corrections, 
fbr  the  most  part,  are  trifling  in  themselves  and  annoy- 
ing lo  the  pobBc  Many  of  them  would  be  rendered 
umeeeasary  if  these  critics  would  supply  themselves 
with  approved  editions  of  the  author.  The  troth  is,  that 
most  erf"  the  obscurities  in  the  text  of  this  writer  have 
been  oeessioned  by  this  UUer  ofhmBnaHon  among  read- 
OEk  Instead  of  being  engaged  in  the  contemplation  of 
the  soblims  beauties  of  the  drama-— instead  of  being 
wrapt  in  the  whirl  and  eddy  of  the  passions,  or  observ- 
ing their  masterly  and  fearful  development ;  these 
"Pocks  of  commentators"  are  employed  in  critical 
cbservatioBS  of  words  and  phrases,  almost  beneath  the 
nodes  of  the  petty  scavengers  of  literature.  We  apply 
these  remarks  generally.  But  we  must  also  be  pennit- 
ted  to  examine  impartially  certain  proposed  readings  of 
flhskspeare  in  former  numbers  of  the  Messenger ;  and 
tidMNigfa  the  game  may  be  scarcely  worth  the  candle, 
psuse  and  reflect,  before  we  approve  or  adopt  them. 
In  the  Aogost  number  of  the  Messenger  there  is  a 
dted  from  Macbeth,  the  reading  of  which  is 
upon  the  reported  authority  of  Maoresdy. 
With  doe  deference  to  the  histrionic  fame  of  Mscready 
(if  his  repnUd  be  his  real  diction),  we  cannot  surrender 
the  established  reading  except  upon  sounder  reasoning 
ihtn  that  contained  in  the  article  in  the  Messenger,  or 
upon  higher  authority  than  that  of  the  tragedian  him- 
kK  Our  first  reason  is,  that  we  are  unwilling  to 
change,  upon  every  frivolous  suggestion,  a  reading 
which  has  stood  the  test  of  two  centuries,  and  has 
escaped  the  censure  of  more  than  six  generations  of  the 
Mdren  of  men,  as  well  as  the  mordacious  teeth  of  the 
whole  swarm  of  critics  that  have  preyed  upon  the  text 
of  Shakspeare  as  if  it  had  been  the  land  of  Egypt 
Sforeover,  we  are  decidedly  of  opinion  that  a  reading 
which  has  pleased  a  Qarrick  and  a  Kemble,  may  be 
tokiated  by  Maeready.  The  passage  is  from  the  5th 
act,  6ih  scene* 

Mmdeik   Whcnfore  was  that  cry  ? 

Juiwfc    The  Qoeen  is  dead,  my  lord. 

Mnrhrlh.    She  should  hare  died  hereqfter  : 
There  wonld  hare  been  a  time  for  such  a  word. 
To-morrow,  and  io<inorrow,  and  to-morrow 
Craopo  in  this  petty  apace  Atm  day  to  day, 
Tb  the  laal  ay  liable  of  recorded  time ; 
Aod  all  oor  yetlcr^*  faaTO  lighted  foola 
The  way  to  doety  death  ! 

Ready  sajrs  your  correspondent,  meo  perieido,  and,  we 
appose,  by  virtue  of  the  conjoint  authority  of  Maeready 
nd  himaelf, 

"  She  afaoald  bare  died  henmfitr : 
There  would  have  been  a  time  for  such  a  word 
IWmerme  /  Jfye,  to-morrow,  and  to-morrow,**  fcc 

Let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  plot  rafMdIy  ap- 
pmsehfls  the  catastrophe,^ and  that  the  poet,  glowing 
vhh  his  theme,  dallies  not  by  the  wayside^  but  hurries 


to  a  conclusion.  Had  be  indination  or  leisure  to  eheck 
the  whirl  of  pasarion  to  specify  the  precise  time  at  which 
such  intelligence  would  have  been  less  painful  ?  No,  he 
merely  intended  to  show  the  tendency  of  the  human 
mind  to  postpone  the  hour  of  pain  or  retribution,  and 
says, 

"  She  should  have  died  hereafter : 
There  would  hare  been  a  time  for  such  a  word.** 

And  in  an  instant,  struck  with  the  folly  of  desiring  to 
postpone  that  which  is  inevitable,  he  very  naturally 
and  very  appropriately  continues  : 

"  To-merrpie,  and  to-merrete— and  to-morrow. 
Creeps  in  this  petty  space  from  day  to  day 
To  the  last  syllable  of  recorded  time  ; 
And  all  our  yetferdeys  haye  lighted  fools 
The  way  to  doaiy  death  !>* 

In  plain  prose,  Macbeth,  distressed  by  the  deser- 
tion of  his  friends,  alarmed  for  the  issue  of  the  approach- 
ing contest  upon  which  depended  his  throne  and  exis- 
tence, when  he  hears  the  cry  of  the  woman  occasioned 
by  the  death  of  bis  queen,  very  naturally  wishes,  that 
this  blow  might  have  been  withheld  until  wMiker  time, 
when,  being  less  oppressed,  he  might  have  borne  it  with 
more  fortitude.  But  recovering  bis  self-possession,  he 
says  in  substance :  thus  it  is,  that  we  are  always  dis- 
posed to  consider  amfHme  more  appropriate  than  the 
present  for  affliction,  and  we  look  forward  to  to-morrow, 
though  experience  teaches  us  that  "  all  our  yesterdays 
have  lighted  fools  the  way  to  dusty  deatli."  To  our 
understanding  no  correction  is  required,  and  llie  text  of 
Shakspeare  is  far  more  intelligible  and  natural  than  the 
fastidious  commentary  of  the  critic,  or  the  supposed 
reading  of  the  tragedian.  In  the  November  number  the 
reading  of  Shakspeare,  Garrick,  and  Kemble,  the  read- 
ing of  two  centuries  is  fully  sustained  in  opposition  to 
the  reading  of  the  critic  and  the  tragedian  by  the  note 
of  Johnson,  as  quoted  on  page  674,  of  that  number  of 
the  Messenger.  It  will  be  remembered  that  this  note 
of  Johnson  was  written  in  support  and  explanation  of 
the  text  of  Shakspeare,  long  before  the  suggestion  of 
this  new  reading.  The  note  is  in  these  words :  "  Her 
death  should  have  been  deferred  to  some  more  peaceful 
time.  There  would  have  been  a  more  convenient  time 
for  such  intelligence*  Such  is  the  condition  of  human 
life,  that  we  always  think  to-morrow  will  be  more 
seasonable  than  to-day;  but  to-morrow,  and  to-morrow 
steal  over  us  unenjoyed,  and  we  still  linger  in  the  same 
expectation  to  the  moment  appointed  for  our  end.  All 
those  days,  which  have  thus  passed  away,  have  sent 
multitudes  of  fools  to  their  graves,  who  were  engrossed 
by  the  same  dream  of  future  felicity,  and  when  life  was 
departing  from  them,  were,  like  me,  reckoning  on  to- 
morrow." Upon  the  plain  signification  of  this  note  we 
are  well  content  to  repos&  With  this  explanation 
Johnson  was  satisfied  with  the  text  of  the  poet,  and 
Johnson  was  a  critic  too.  Let  him  be  the  arbiter 
between  Shakspeare  and  the  modem  critic.  We  wilt 
adhere  to  the  text 

The  difference  between  the  amendment  proposed  and 
the  established  reading  in  the  Comedy  of  Errors  is  too 
unimportant  to  occupy  our  attention ;  and  the  emenda- 
tion, if  adopted,  would  neither  improve  the  text,  nor 
immortalize  the  critic    We  prefer  ^'fiObsg  to  ''yUKng," 
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the  text  to  the  ainendmeiit->ihe  bard  to  his  reviewer 
The  lines  are  firom  the  Sad  scene  of  the  Isl  acu 

"  I  to  the  world  am  like  a  drop  of  water, 
That  in  the  ocean  leeka  another  drop ; 
"Who,  failing  there  to  find  hie  fellow  forth, 
Unaeen,  inqwitivef  confounds  himself.*' 

If  we  adopt  the  word  failing^  we  reduce  the  poet  to 
the  absurdity  of  making  the  drop  of  water  inquisU^ 
for  his  fellow  in  the^urtA  line  after  hvi'va%fitikd  to  find 
him  in  the  third;  for  it  will  be  obser?ed  that  the  poet 
makes  him  tnquisilwt  to  the  last,  until  he  "  confounds 
himself;"  but  the  proposed  amendment  throws  him 
intoyiof  despmr  at  the  conclusion  of  the  third  line. 

From  comedy  let  us  return  to  tragedy.  A  corres- 
pondent in  the  October  number  of  the  Messenger 
proposes  an  amendment  to  the  text  of  Shakspeare  in 
the  7th  scene  of  the  4th  act  of  Hamlet. 

King.    Laertes,  was  your  father  dear  to  you  ? 
Or  are  70a  like  the  painting  of  a  sorrow, 
A  face  without  a  heart  ? 

Laertes.    Why  ask  you  this  ? 

King.    Not  that  f  think  you  did  not  loye  your  father, 
But  that  I  know  lova  Is  kegwi  by  time, 
And  that  I  see  in  passages  of  proof. 
Time  qualifles  the  spark  and  flre  of  \l 
There  lives  within  the  rery  flame  of  lore 
A  kind  of  wick  or  snuif  that  will  abate  it ; 
And  nothhig  is  at  a  like  goodness  still. 
For  goodness,  growing  to  mpUurity, 
Dies  in  his  own  too  much. 

It  is  proposed  to  substitute  for  the  word  begitn  in  this 
passage  the  word  hegtale  ;  and  this  forsooth,  because  in 
sundry  lines  of  other  plays  of  Shakspeare  the  word 
beguile  is  used  in  the  sense  of  omiue,  deceive,  &c  The 
note  on  this  verso  in  the  Chiswick  edition  of  these 
plays  is  decisive  of  this  question  ;  and  this  is  decidedly 
the  best  edition  of  Shakspeare  exlanL  The  note  is  in 
these  words :  "  But  that  I  know  love  is  begun  by  time," 
&c  **  As  love  is  beptn  by  time,  and  has  its  gradual 
increase,  so  time  qualifies  and  abates  \C^  It  is  appa< 
rent  that  the  poet  designed  to  speak  of  the  origin^  pro- 
gress, and  decline  of  love,  and  to  say  that  as  love  begins 
in  time,  so  time  abates  it,  and  in  the  course  of  time  it 
perishes.  The  good  sense  of  the  reader  will  perceive  at 
a  glance,  that  to  adopt  the  word  beguile  as  proposed, 
would  be  to  render  that  obscure  upon  the  suggestion  of 
the  critic,  which  is  now  perfectly  clear.  Not  even  the 
authority  of  Mr.  Macready  could  so  far  beguile  us,  as  to 
induce  the  adoption  of  this  amended  reading. 

J.  F.  O.  in  the  December  number  of  the  Messenger, 
after  approving  of  the  preceding  amendments,  which 
we  have  marked  with  such  decided  reprobation,  pro* 
ceeds  to  "  criticise  a  little  on  his  own  hook.^*  He  com- 
mences with  the  two  concluding  lines  of  the  last  quota- 
tion from  Hamlet : 

<*  For  goodness,  growing  to  a  pleurity 
Dies  in  his  own  too-muth.** 

For  pleurisy  he  proposes  to  substitute  pkarity.  And 
here,  at  length,  we  agree  with  the  critic,  not  because  of 
any  merit  in  the  criticism,  but  because  in  the  approved 
editions,  pktrity  is  the  established  reading.  He  says 
he  thus  marked  the  nlargin  of  his  old  Steevens  a  few 
years  ago :   "  Quere,  ptwisy—Jrom  plus-^uris  ?"    He 


might  have  found  this  emendation,  or  rather  this  estab- 
lished reading,  not  only  in  bis  Steevens*  edition  a  fiw 
years  ago  ,*  but  also  in  Webater'a  Dictionary  many  yevt 
ago.  And  in  the  Chiswick  edition,  published  in  1825, 
he  may  have  seen  the  following  note :  "  Ptmisy  is  suf 
perabundanee  ;  our  ancestors  used  the  word  in  this  sense, 
as  if  it  came  from  plus-^-pUariSy  and  not  from  (vyxvpa) 
pleura.  The  disease  was  formerly  thought  to  proceed 
from  too  much  blood  flowing  to  the  part  affected : 

**  In  a  word. 
The  plurity  of  goodness  is  thy  ill."— Mstttnger. 

We  confess  that  we  are  prone  to  judge  impatiently 
these  verbal  criticisms  upon  this  gifted  child  of  nature, 
and  conaequently  may  have  done  less  than  justice  U> 
the  preceding  suggestions  of  the  correspondents  of  the 
Messenger.  We  prefer  surrendering  ourselves  up  lo 
the  inspirations  of  this  divine  poet,  who,  at  one  moment 
involves  us  in  the  whirl  and  tempest  of  the  pastioas, 
and  at  another  breathes  to  the  lascivious  pleasiogs  of  a 
lute.  In  sweetness  and  tenderness,  vigor  and  sublimity 
of  style  he  is  unequalled.  He  transcends  the  form  and 
figure  of  speech  permitted  to  leas  gifted  men;  but  he 
sanctifies  bis  errors.  In  the  imagery  of  his  thought 
there  is  a  characteristic  excellence.  Though  there  wai 
no  English  style  in  his  day,  he  has  created  one,  and  it 
will  perish  with  his  writings.  In  conclusion  we  would 
recommend  to  your  correspondents,  who  profess  a  warai 
admiration  of  Shakspeare,  to  withdraw  their  attention 
from  mere  verbal  emendations,  and  occupy  a  £eld 
worthy  of  their  talenU.  There  is  yet  a  book  to  be 
written,  the  spirit  of  which  every  admirer  of  Shakf 
peare  feels  in  advance,  but  whose  execution  is  reserved 
for  some  master-workman,  upon  the  transceodant  ex- 
cellence of  this  sublime  dramatist.  Such  a  book  would 
attract  attention  not  only  to  the  indsvidualiiy  and  mien- 
siiy  of  his  characters,  but  also  to  their  inUh,  leeeping,  and 
correspondence  with  all  the  relations  and  circumstances 
in  which  they  live,  move,  and  have  their  being.  Tlte 
surpassing  splendor  of  his  supemaUaral  maehinery,  (the 
wondrous  progeny  of  his  own  creative  imsgination,) 
whether  the  fairies  flutter  in  a  moonlight  scene,  or 
repose  in  the  bell  of  a  cowslip,^or  whether  the  blasted 
heath  trodden  by  the  wierd  sisters  is  lit  up  with  fre- 
quent lightning,  disclosing  the  iiifemal  caldron,  aroand 
which  they  mutter  their  hellish  incantations — all  tbisie 
a  theme  worthy  of  the  pen  of  the  most  gifted  among  u& 

The  inimitable  fidelity  with  which  he  depicts  the 
operations  of  madness,  from  the  ravings  of  a  mind  in 
ruins  in  the  person  of  Lear,  to  the  melancholy  wailing 
of  the  sweet  Ophelia ;  all  the  wonderful  creations  of 
this  child  of  nature  in  the  Merchant  of  Venice,  Macbeth, 
Romeo  and  Juliet,  Lear,  Hamlet,  Othello,  and  The 
Tempest,  furnish  gratifying  evidence  to  man  of  the 
loftiness  of  the  human  intellect,  and  place  tliis  unrivalled 
author  upon  an  eminence,  around  which  the  aspirations 
of  the  human  mind  may  be  poured  forth  in  all  future 
ages.  To  contemplate,  to  study,  to  unfold  the  beauties 
of  this  **  bard  of  every  ago  and  clime,"  is  fit  employ- 
ment for  the  man  of  taste ; "  but  these  verbal  criticisms," 
says  Steevens,  "only  betray  the  ambition  of  each  little 
Hercules  to  set  up  pillars  ascertaining  how  far  he  had 
travelled  through  the  dreary  wilds  of  black  letter."  In 
fine,  these  verbal  commentators,  says  a  judicious  writer, 
"  attach  tliemselvca  to  the  mighty  body  of  Shakspeare 
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Kks  faamadei  to  the  bull  of  a  praud  mas-of-war,  and 
«B  iwepared  to  ptoogh  with  him  the  vast  ocean  of  time; 
■ad  thai  hj  the  onlf  means  in  their  power  endeavor  to 
aateh  ihemaelTea  from  that  oblivion  to  which  nature 
hai  devoted  them."  We  make  no  unkind  applioajtion 
of  tbeaa  qaolalions  to  the  clever  corretpondenCs  of  the 
Mmmngef.  Thej  have  only  U>  trandate  their  com- 
■nlB  from  the  phnaeoia^  to  the  beanties  and  to  the 
ipiritof  the  dnaaa,u>  become  public  bene Aictors*  For 
ew  own  paity  the  testimony  said  to  be  necessary  to 
ogonet  a  eaidina),  vroold  scardily  indues  us  to  disturb  the 
tim>  hnnni  mi  remains  of  the  swbbt  Swam  of  Avon  ! 

ladependoBt  of  all  craeda,  we  fa'ke  the  iervent  piety 
wkidi  (bliowe  the  betoved  object  beyond  the  grave,  and 
hsldsismmmiisw  with  the  departed  spirit ;  and  thus»  in 
hrssthing  a  ritual  over  the  departed  qiirit  of  the  Qkbat 
DaiMATHT,  vre  unite  with  the  pious  catholic  in  the 
m«Aii«  aspntaon,  "REaUIESCAT  UT  PACBf* 

ATTICVS. 

Fnimkk,  M4.  Die  30, 1837. 


A  FAREWELL  TO  MARY. 

Here^  a  sad  farewell  to  the  lovely  guest 
Who  has  cheered  our  loneliest  hours — 

Who  with  sweetest  of  smiles  our  board  has  blessed, 
And  has  strewed  our  threshold  with  iiowera. 

Okl  that  maiden  around  my  heart  has  twined  ; 

For  she^  gay,  and  she's  gentle,  and  artless^ 
And  pnfera  the  shade  with  a  friend  who  is  kind, 

Toiha  glare  of  a  worki  that  is  heartless. 

And  though  rapt,  I  could  gaze  on  an  angels  ihce, 

With  celestial  intelligence  gleaming ; 
Tet  something  far  sweeter  I  think  I  can  trace 

In  a  woman^a  with  tendemem  beaming. 

And  what  ahoaM  I  care  for  a  sparkling  e'e. 
Who  grow  every  day  older  and  older  7 

And  what  are  sweet  dimples  and  kisses  to  me. 
Whose  boaom  is  colder  and  colder  ? 

But  I  love  the  heart  that's  attuned  to  play 

Every  note  or  of  joy  or  of  sorrow ; 
That  can  merrily  laugh  with  the  joyous  to-day, 

And  weep  with  the  wretched  to-morrow. 

Thea  here's  a  iareweU  to  the  lovely  gueit. 
Who  has  cheered  our  loneliest  hours— 

Who  with  sweetest  of  smiles  our  board  has  blest, 
And  has  strewed  our  pathway  with  flowers. 

Tet  1st  us  not  still  too  selfishly  grieve, 
Kor  let  her  young  spirit  be  saddened, 

Slice  the  home  of  her  friends  the  fhir  maiden  wilt  leave, 
That  a  mother's  fond  heart  may  be  gladdened. 

Bat  mtfaer  well  miagle  a  smile  with  a  tear ; 

What  unioD  can  ever  be  sweeter, 
Than  A  tear  of  regret  for  a  maiden  so  dear, 

And  a  asule  for  the  joys  that  will  greet  her  7 

Then  a  last  farewell  to  the  lovely  guest 
Who  has  cheered  our  loneliest  boars-- 

Who  with  sweetest  of  smiles  our  halls  has  blessed, 
And  has  strewed  our  thresbokl  with  flowers. 


•      THE  LYCEUM— NO.  VI. 
ADVICES  TO  SUNDRY  KINDS  OF  PEOPLE. 

BT  GOLUTKR  THE  TOUNGBR. 

OHAPTEAin. 

RULES  FOR  CONVERSATION. 

Always  begin  with  the  weather.  Settle,  distinctly, 
in  the  first  place,  what  sort  of  weather  it  is  now:  whe- 
ther wet  or  dry,  cool  or  warm,  hot  or  cold,  clear  or 
cloudy,  bad,  or  pleasant  In  the  next  place,  determine 
how  it  has  been  for  the  last  fbw  days,  or  weeks :  and 
lastly,  decide  what  it  probably  wilt  be,  for  at  least  two 
days  (o  come.  Then,  if  you  are  a  countryman,  or  take 
an  interest  In  country  matters,  pass  to  the  crops ;  and 
consider  how  they  will  fiire  from  the  weather,  past, 
present,  and  future:  whether  they  will  be  short,  or 
plentifiil;  and  what  prices  they  will  bring.  If  you 
are  a  town  lady  or  gentleman,  or  take  no  interest  in 
Clodpole  or  his  concerns,  treat  of  the  weather  as 
aflecting  the  roads  and  streets ;  as  cutting  off  visits, 
preventing  parties  of  pleasure,  and  sinking  the  spirits: 
and  wind  up  with  concluding,  that  if  you  had  the  regu- 
lation of  the  skicfl^  you  could  manage  them  a  great 
deal  better. 

By  thu  time,  you  will  be  fairly  afloat  on  the  stream 
of  talk.  Subjects  now  rise  up  fast  and  thick  before 
you.  The  drem  of  this  lady  or  that  gentleman — the 
prices  and  beauty  of  furniture — the  courtships  going 
on  among  your  acquaintance*— the  marriages  that  will, 
or  that  will  not  take  place — ^in  short,  those  hundreds 
of  nameless  nothings  that  make  up  the  charming  dish 
called  IfllZe-taftie— -will  enable  you  to  kill  hours  on 
hours  of  the  great  enemy.  Time,  every  day,  for  years : 
until  at  length,  as  some  body  has  somewhere  said. 
Time  turns  the  tables,  and  kills  you.  But  meanwhile, 
you  will  have  the  comfort  of  being  revenged  upon  him 
beforehand ;  and  of  selling  him  your  life  as  dear  as 
possible. 

But  let  your  main  theme  of  discourse  be  the  charac- 
ters, especially  the  faults,  of  your  neighbors  and  friends. 
Morose  and  squeamish  people  blame  this  practice; 
nicknaming  it  $eandcL  But  they  do  not  consider  its 
uses.  What  is  the  surest  way  to  root  out  vice  and 
folly  from  the  world?  Why,  to  hold  them  up  to  view, 
and  thus  warn  both  old  and  young  against  them ;  as 
the  Spartans  used  to  shew  drunkards  to  their  boys,  in 
order  to  make  them  hate  drunkenness.  Let  mothers, 
aunts,  and  sisters  then,  aye  and  fathers  too,  be  diligent 
in  exposing  to  the  view  of  youth,  all  the  slips,  foibles, 
and  vices  of  the  neighborhood.  Let  these  be  the  stand- 
ing theme  around  every  tea-table,  and  fireside.  A 
pupil  so  warned,  will  never  be  guilty  of  them.  And 
you,  who  thus  hold  up  evil-doers  to  justice,  will  be  no 
less  honored  than  the  beadle  or  hangman  is,  who  uses 
the  lash  or  noose  for  the  public  good.  You  will  be  a 
moral  scavenger  to  society ;  and  will  stand  as  high  for 
your  services,  as  that  functionary  does,  who  cleans 
away  impurities  from  the  streets.  Besides— how  largely 
will  such  conversations  add  to  that  important  science, — 
the  knowledge  of  human  character ! — ^You  need  not  be 

1  particular  about  the  truth  of  tlie  stories  you  tell,  or  of 
the  facts  you  comment  upon :  because,  although  false, 
Vol.  IV.— 18 
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they  Beire  yoar  end,  of  exciting  abhorrence  in  the 
yoang  mind,  as  well  as  if  they  were  true.  You  know, 
the  moral  of  a  story  in  Esop  is  none  the  less  wholesome 
for  the  story's  being  a  fable. 

If,  therefore,  Miss  Flirt  has  coqaetted  with  Mr. 
Dash ;  or  Mr.  Tipple,  (being  a  member  of  the  tem- 
perance society),  mixes  too  much  brandy  with  his  wine ; 
or  Mr.  Skinflint  has  OTcrreached  an  honest  neighbor  in 
a  bargain ;  or  Mr.  Thresher  corrects  his  wife  with  a 
larger  rod  than  the  law  allows ;  or  Mrs.  Rawhide  is  too 
severe  towards  her  serranls;  or  there  be  undovelike 
and  unconjugal  jars  between  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Turtledove ; 
or  Mr.  Afterday  wears  false  hair;  or  Miss  Tabitha 
Evergreen  paints ;  or  Mrs.  Henpeck  bears  it  with  too 
high  a  hand  over  her  dutiful  and  obedient  spouse ; — 
or  if  you,  or  any  body  else,  suspect  any  of  these 
things; — let  your  social  circle  ring  with  them.  Turn 
them  over^  and  examine  them  in  every  point  of  view. 
Discuss  their  probabilities,  their  causes,  their  effects, 
consequences,  and  incidents ;  their  degrees  of  blame- 
worthiness, and  their  likelihood  of  continuance.  Con- 
clude with  a  doubt  whether,  after  all,  strong  and  clear 
as  the  proof  seems,  the  scandalous  story  is  not  false : 
but  protesting  at  the  same  time  how  much  you  are 
shocked  if  it  is  true ;  and  lamenting  the  apparent 
force  of  the  evidence.->I  might  sum  up  all  my  advice 
on  this  head,  by  bidding  you  copy  the  conversation 
of  some  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  met  together  at  a 
pio-nic,  in  the  time  of  Clueen  Anne,  a  hundred  and 
twenty-five  years  ago;  as  mentioned  by  a  certain 
poet  of  that  day : 

*In  various  talk  the  instructive  hours  they  pass'd : 
Who  gave  the  ball,  or  paid  the  visit  last; 
One  speaks  the  glory  of  the  British  queen. 
And  one  describes  a  charming  Indian  screen ; 
A  third  interprets  motions,  looks,  and  eyes ; 
At  every  word,  a  reputation  dies. 
Snuff,  and  the  fan,  supply  each  pause  of  chat. 
With  singing,  laughing,  ogling,  and  all  thau' 

In  talking  upon  debatable  subjects,  always  bring  on 
a  dispute,  or  argument  (as  it  is  called),  if  you  can.  It 
is  a  great  whetter  of  the  wiis ;  strengthens  the  lungs 
by  exercise;  and  gives  you  the  best  opportunity  for 
shewing  off  your  learning,  subtlety,  and  eloquence. 

In  disputing,  or  argument,  there  are  several  impor- 
tant rules ;  all  growing  out  of  one  leading  principle— 
namely,  that  '  the  object  of  argument  is  not  trtUkf  but 
victory,'  Make  this  maxim  your  polar  star ;  and  you 
will  see  the  needfulness  of  the  following  rules. — ^Never 
concede  any  point  to  your  adversary,  if  it  will  aid  him 
in  the  least.  Though  half  of  what  he  says  be  self- 
evident,  yet  either  deny  it,  or  (if  that  exceeds  all 
power  of  face)  pass  it  by  unnoticed,  or  treat  it  as  if 
immaterial.  Many  people,  by  weakly  yielding  all 
points  which  they  see  to  be  against  them,  are  defeated 
in  half  their  disputes :  whereas,  by  keeping  possession 
of  those  points,  they  might  at  once  enlarge  their  own 
foothold,  and  lessen  that  of  their  adversary — thus 
greatly  increasing  their  chances  of  victory ;  as,  in  war, 
it  is  half  the  battle  to  get  a  stand  in  the  enemy*s 
camp. 

Make  long  speeches:  as  long,  as  if  you  were  in 
Congress.  It  answers  four  useful  ends.  It  shews  you 
off;  improves  your  style;  strengthens  your  lungs; 
and  ensures  the  defeat  of  your  adversary,  by  either 


consuming  ali  the  time  that  he  and  you  can  spend 
together,  or  confounding  him  by  the  noisiness  sod 
number  of  the  things  you  say,  so  that  he  cannot  posBi- 
bly  remember  what  he  has  to  answer.    But  if  he  wish 
to  make  speeches  also,  do  not  let  him.    Cry  out 
against  it,  as  a  monstrous  unfairness.    Interrupt  him, 
at  every  sentence. — ^Indeed,  it  is  a  capital  man<euvra  to 
interrupt  him  often,  though  he  shew  no  wish  to  speech- 
ify.   If  he  pauses  at  a  period,  or  even  at  a  semiooloD, 
to  take  breath  or  to  spit,— especially  if  he  is  modest,  or 
has  a  weaker  Toioe  than  yours, — cut  in  upon  him  witl^ 
out  scruple^    You  may  tluis  hinder  him  from  unfolding 
half  an  idea ;  much  less  half  his  argument.    Ue  will 
be  reduced  to  a  mere  interjection  now  and  then,  if  not 
to  an  inglorious  silence ;  and  your  victory  will  be  no 
less  complete  than  easy.    By  thia  means,  you  may 
vanquish  one  who  otherwise  would  overmatch  you 
entirely.    It  is  the  simple  sling  and  stone,  with  which 
a  stripling  may  conquer  a  Goliah  in  debate :  or  rather, 
it  resembles  a  dexterity  at  eards,  (much  practised  by 
certain  itinerant,  sporting  gentlemen),  by  which  a  weak- 
handed  player  may  win  the  game  from  one,  whose  hand 
is  full  of  trumps. — Some  old-maidish  people  maintain, 
that  each  speaker  should  be  allowed  a  pause  of  half  a 
minute,  to  consider  what  more  he  has  to  say.    But  the 
Shawanee  Indians  have  that  practice  among  them: 
and  I  presume,  nobody  would  hare  us  copy  savages. 

Of  all  subjects  for  disputation,  yon  cannot  fail  to  see 
that  party  polUies  is  the  best.  Opinions  are  most  apt  to 
difier  about  it ;  and,  owing  to  the  opposite  sides  firom 
which  oar  newspapers  accustom  us  to  -view  every  ques- 
tion, that  difference  is  the  most  fixed  and  irreconcilable. 
Hence,  disputants  on  that  subject  may  stand  justified, 
to  themselves,  in  the  most  unsparing  bitterness  towards 
each  other ;  and  in  most  unscrupulously  taking  every 
advan  tage.  Hence  also  these  disputes  have  the  pecuhsr 
recommendation  of  never  coming  to  an  end:  there 
being  no  instance  of  either  party's  convincing  his  an- 
Ugonist ;  so  that  the  theme  is  inexhaustible. 

There  is  one  very  pleasant  sort  of  conversau'on, 
pracUsed  sometimes  by  country  gentlemen,  though 
oftener  by  elderly,  unmarried  ladies :  it  is,  where  three, 
four,  or  even  more,  talk  all  at  once ;  producing  an  effect 
like  that  agreeable  musical  entertainment,  called  "a 
Dutch  concert,**  wherein  all  the  company  sing  together, 
but  each  a  different  song. 

If  you  have  no  wit,  but  would  fain  pass  for  having 
it,  be  what  is  sometimes  termed  a  rwnner  iff  rtgt :  in 
other  words,  a  professor  of  ridicule.  Be  constantly  on 
the  watch  for  odd  ways  in  your  acquaintance,  or  odd 
incidents  in  their  lives,  or  peculiar  cireumatanees  in 
their  condition ;  no  matter,  if  they  be  misfortunes:  and 
turn  these  into  subjects  of  laughter.  Though  none 
such  exist  in  the  person  you  single  out,  still  you  may 
feign  to  see  or  know  them,  and  raise  a  laugh  against 
him  as  effectually,  as  if  the  oddity  were  there  sure 
enough.  A  notable  and  successful  branch  of  this  art, 
is  the  practice  of  teasing  bashful  young  women  or 
young  men  about  their  love  affairs,  or  about  anything 
else,  concerning  which  you  perceive  them  to  be  sensi- 
tive. I  have  known  girls  thus  made  to  blush  and 
wriggle,  until  the  very  sight  of  their  tormentor  would 
throw  them  into  agonies:  and  his  triumph  would  be 
completed  by  their  falling  into  awkwardnesses,  which 
would  last  them  through  life.— In  all  these  cases,  the 
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wU  consists  in  the  frequency  and  heartiness  of  your 
lattgh.  Repeat  il,  therefore,  tDl  he  you  laugh  at  is 
tired,  and  every  ealm  looker  on,  also.  But,  as  *  gentle 
dolaess  erer  loved  a  joke,'  people  of  your  own  cahbre 
will  join  you ;  and  perhaps  others,  through  sympathy : 
until  at  length  every  body,  seeing  you  and  your  set 
always  giggUng  at  sooaething,  will  believe  you  a  n)ar- 
vdlous  wag:  so  that,  whenever  your  lips  open,  all 
other  moaths  will  be  fixed  to  laugh.  This  is  the 
cheapest  way  in  the  world,  of  becoming  a  wit.  By 
audi  means,  one  with  scarcely  a  thimbleful  of  brains 
may  keep  the  mastery  over  a  penon  having  ten  times 
as  much  sense. 

There  are  other  rules  that  ought  to  be  given:  such 
as  rales  for  browbeating— for  quizzing— for  the  display 
of  learning— for  raising  blushes  in  a  modest  iaco-^c 
fee.  Bat  my  paper  is  so  nearly  out,  that  I  have  only 
room  to  mention  them  thus  briefly ;  and  to  lay  down 
one  maziro,  which  gives  the  clew  to  them  all,  as  it  is 
the  end  for  which  they  all  should  be  practised  upon  : 
namely, — *  Converse,  not  to  please,  instruct,  or  learn ; 
bat  to  divert  yourself,  and  display  your  own  conse- 
quence.' 


THE  DEAN  OF  BADAJOS  ♦ 

*  Dear  Rogvrs,  at  your  hint  I  have  be«n  fain 
To  vwaifj  this  phhj  tale  of  Spain, 
Pferiiaiis  the  growth  of  a  more  Soathem  shore, 
TraaipUncad  thfeher  by  Invading  moor ; 
Which,  being  graffed  where  it  has  taken  root, 
Haih  changed  the  form  and  color  of  the  fraft. 
Tec  Mzingiag  rhymes  upon  a  tale  which  flows 
80  aeaclj  aad  so  naturally  In  prose, 
May  aeeoi  to  sons  (aod  some  who  know  what*8  what) 
Akia  10  tying  bladders  to  a  cat : 

I  and  winga  to  boot— when  all  It  done, 
I  fly  eo  well  as  she  can  ran ; 
Bst  yea  (I  find)  are  backed  by  La  Fonulne ; 
He  in  a  preface  aays,  "  that  stories  gain 
By  being  versed,*'  and— what  might  make  me  bold, 
lad  ihem,  whose  stories,  like  my  own,  sre  old— 
**  Thst  eiories  gain  by  being  oilen  told." 
Hk  wofd  and  yours  should  justify  my  deed ; 
Bnc,  ss  few  now  his  pleasant  pages  resd, 
Fmtr  warrant  most  keep  my  bark  afloat } 
lad  victnalled  for  short  ventore  Is  the  boaL 

•  In  ihs  poetical  department  we  have  heretofore  eoninsd  our- 
sdf  ce  to  orlgioa]  matter.  We  Insert  (his  seleedon  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  a  gentleman  whose  classical  attaiomencs  and  good 
ta«e,  are  a  saflldent  gaarantee,  that  h  will  not  be  an  anaceepta- 
bie  treat  to  oar  readers.  It  Is  a  spirited  and  easy  poetical  ver- 
tkm  sf  a  popular  Spanish  Mis,  which  through  the  medium  of  a 
uisilition  foroished  by  Bldiard  Cumberland,  has  long  been 
known  10  leaders  of  the  British  classics. 

The  Dean  of  Badajos,  has  an  anxious  desire  to  perfect  himself 
b  magic  With  this  objea  in  view  he  visits  Toledo  in  order  10 
{  a  pupil  of  Torribio,  a  famed  sorcerer.  Torribio  at  first 
it,  on  account  of  having  been  so  ungratefully 
I  by  fonnar  pupils.  The  Dean  after  declaiming  against 
ihrir  ingratitude,  and  afllrming  hts  own  generosity,  by  his  press- 
lag  eoireaties,  obtains  his  consent  to  become  his  pupil.  By  his 
snTorrfbio  throws  him  into  a  deep  sleep,  inwhlcb  in  the  course 
of  one  hour,  the  succeeding  events  of  his  UCs  are  pictured  to 
Wssys,  and  he  rises  by  successive  steps  from  a  Dean  to  the  Pope- 
dso,  and  by  various  preunces  defers  the  reward  he  had  pro- 
niaed  ToiTibio,  until  at  last  he  is  about  to  banish  him,  when  the 
spsil  is  removed,  his  ingratitude  demonstrated,  and  he  returns 
home  humbled  and  abashed.  Independent  of  Its  humor,  the 
SHcal  is  a  good  one.— [JBd.  JCets. 


*  The  Dean  of  Badajos  was  (report  hath  said) 
A  scholar  and  a  ripe  one,  and  well  read 

In  ail  the  arts  and  sciences  which  rank  a 

Man  highest  In  the  schools  of  Salamanca, 

Colmbra  or  Alcala ;  nor  was  to  seek 

In  Law  or  Logic,  Latin  or  In  Gh-eek : 

In  schoolmen  versed.  In  poets,  epic,  tragic. 

And  comic— he  knew  everything  but  Magic 

To  lack  such  knowledge  was  a  source  of  pain, 

For  none  (he  deemed;  could  show  that  secret  rem. 

Of  all  the  learned  men  that  lived  In  Spain. 

At  last,  and  when  least  hoped,  within  his  reach, 

He  heard  of  one  that  could  the  science  teach, 

Who  at  Toledo  lived,  of  Mule  fiime ; 

And  Don  Torribio  was  his  style  and  name, 

*  Scarce  of  his  name  assured  and  hb  abode. 
The  Dean  was  on  his  mule  and  on  his  road. 
He  lighting  at  Toledo,  lo  a  lone 

Mean  dwelling  by  his  muleteer  was  shown ; 
And,  as  If  all  was  moulded  on  one  plan, 
Such  as  his  modest  mansion  found  the  man; 
To  whom,  due  congees  made,  he  thus  began  :— 
'*  I  am  the  Dean  of  Badajos.    Is  none 
In  Seville,  the  Castillee,  or  Aragon, 
If  ay— not  from  Cadis  to  the  Pyrenees, 
(Wlutever  are  his  honors,  or  degrees) 
But  calls  me  Master ;  yet  were  I  by  thee 
Called  scholar,  it  a  higher  praise  would  be  :— 
Instruct  me  but  in  Magic,  I  entreat, 
And  bind  me  to  thy  ssrvice,  hands  and  feeL** 

*  Although  he  piqued  himself,  as  he  might  well, 
On  keeping  the  best  company  In  hell, 
Torribio  dealt  not  (as  my  story  teaches) 

In  candied  courtesies  and  floweiy  speeches ; 
But  bluntly  said,  "  hs  hsd  met  such  ill  return 
From  all  that  had  repaired  to  him  to  learn. 
It  was  his  Arm  resolve,  that  never  more 
Would  he  reveal  his  prostituted  lore." 
— "  And  has  the  great  Torribio  been  repaid 
In  such  base  coin  ?"  the  dean  of  Badajos  said, 
Aod— as  if  ouch  a  thought  had  fired  his  blood- 
Poured  forth  so  loud,  so  long  and  large  a  flood 
Of  saws  and  sentences  against  the  crime 
Of  foul  Ingratitude,  in  prose  and  rhyme, 
All  on  a  foam  with  honest  hate  and  scorn, 
That  by  the  furious  toirsnt  overbonie, 
The  sage  confessed,  "  hs  could  no  more  repel 
The  advances  of  a  man  who  spoke  so  well : 
He  toottM  instruct  him ;  hs  would  be  Us  host ;» 
And  from  bis  window  cried--"  Jacinths,  roast 
A  brace  of  partridges  ;*>  (this  window  looked 
Upon  the  kitchen  where  Jacinths  cooked ; 
His  cook  and  failhAil  housekeeper  wss  she :) 
Adding,  "  the  dean  of  Badajos  supe  with  me.*> 
Next  touched  his  pupil's  brow,  and  said,  (let  not 
The  words  by  thee,  good  reader,  be  forgot,) 
"  OrUfbolan,  Pittr^fiert  Omegriei^;** 
Then  of  his  zeal  and  art  gave  present  proof; 
Opened  his  books  \  and  with  his  pupil  fell 
To  work  on  sign  and  sigil,  spirit  and  spell. 

*  Master  and  scholar  little  time  had  read. 
Before  a  knock,  strsnge  voice,  and  heavy  tread 
Were  heard ;  and  lo  I  Jacintha,  and  with  her 
A  squat,  square  man,  that  seemed  a  messenger. 
Breathless  hs  was,  and  fiery  hot  with  haste, 
Splashed  to  the  eyes,  and  booted  to  the  waist. 
This  courier  was  postilion  to  my  lord 

Bishop  of  Badajos  ;  aod  he  brought  word, 
'<  The  bishop'*— (who  had  for  a  long  time  been 
Ailing,  and  who  was  uncle  to  the  Dean)— 
**  Had  had;an  apoplectic  stroke  and  lay 
Upon  his  death-bed  when  he  came  away.*' 
The  dean,  intent  upon  his  long-sought  art, 
Cursed  messenger  and  uncle— but  apart— 
And  gravely  bade  the  man  return  }  **  he  would 
Follow  (he  added)  with  what  haste  hs  could  ;** 
But  hardly  was  he  gone  before  the  twain, 
Wiiard  and  Dean,  wars  at  theh:  work  again. 
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*  Vftialy,  for  lo  I  new  meaMngen !  but  more 
Worth  hearing  were  the  tidinge  which  the/  bore. 
Thia  new  arriyal  waa  a  depiiution. 

Sent  by  the  Chapter^  who,  in  conTocation* 
Since  the  dean's  uncle,  their  right  reverend  lord, 
The  bishop,  had  been  caUed  to  his  reward. 
Had  chosen  him^-as  fittest  found— to  keep 
And  feed  and  fold  bis  houseless,  hungry  slieep. 
Upon  this  hint  Torribio  spaJte ;  he  paid 
The  bishop  a  brief  compliment,  and  said, 
"  He  upon  this  occasion  might  fulfil 
His  promises ;  nor  did  he  doubt  his  will. 
He  had  not  yet  informed  him  he  had  a  son, 
Who,  wanting  not  in  mother  wit,  had  none 
For  the  dark  sciences  :  whom  he  had  caaaed 
To  press  upon  this  point,  and  made  a  priest : 
Nor  better  count  his  beads,  nor  said  his  crsds, 
In  all  the  many  ohorchesof  Toledo. 
Then,  since  his  pupil  couJd  not  be  at  onea 
A  bishop  and  a  dean,  and  mu§t  ranoanea 
The  lesser  dignity,  he  would  outrun 
His  wishes  if  he  gare  It  lo  his  son." 

*  Embarrassed  was  the  dean ;  but  cleared  hia  eya 
And  cloudy  forehead,  and  thus  made  reply : 

'*  It  grieTes  me— grieyos  me  greatly  to  refusa 

The  first  small  boon  for  which  Torribio  auea ; 

But  a  rich  cousin,  by  ray  kin  well  aeeo, 

One  that  is  only  fit  to  be  a  dean, 

And  who  has  promised  I  shall  be  his  hair. 

Looks  to  ray  deanery;  and,  ehould  I  dare 

Withhold  the  prize  for  which  he  hopes,  I  should 

Anger  each  man  and  woman  of  my  blood. 

But  a  poor  deanery  in  £stremadura 

111  fits  hit  son,  to  whom  I  would  assure  a 

More  fitting  and  more  profitable  boon  :•• 

And  surely  this  could  compass  late  or  soon  :••- 

Sooner  or  later,  some  new  prize  must  ihll ; 

And,  since  I  must  obey  my  clergy's  call. 

Follow  me,  I  beseech,  and  you  shall  be 

Friend,  counsellor,  and  all  in  all  to  me : 

Leave  not,  dear  master,  ('tis  my  prayer)  half  done 

The  work  you  hare  so  happily  begun ; 

And  reckon  on  hi$  gratitude,  who  knows 

The  measure  of  the  mighty  debt  be  owes.'* 

'  AOer  some  pauas,  Tbrrlbfo  gara  coasem. 
And  with  him  to  his  see  of  Badajos  went; 
Where,  as  if  he  had  filled  the  high  ▼kar'a  sull, 
He  teas  to  the  new  bishop  all  in  all : 
Kay— by  his  conduct  earned,  and  tongna  and  pan. 
Golden  opinions  of  all  sorts  of  man. 


'  Beneath  the  guidance  of  ao  good  a  i 
The  bishop,  if  more  cantloaoly,  moyed  fhsiar 
In  magic,  (for  more  steady  waa  hia  pace) 
Than  when  he  first  began  to  run  that  race ; 
Learned  studies  with  hta  duty  to  combina ; 
And  shaped  himself  withal  so  Just  a  Ihia 
That  throughout  Spain,  in  country,  town,  and  oonn. 
Fame  of  his  worth  and  wisdom  made  report 
When  lo  i  into  hie  lap—unlooked  for— fell  a 
New  plum,  the  archbishopric  of  Gompostella. 
I  should  want  words  to  tell,  how  at  their  loss 
Men— priests  and  people— mourned  in  Badajos  t 
Whose  Canons  (their  last  toksos  of  respea) 
Besought  their  parting  prelate  to  select 
One  from  among  his  many  friends,  to  ba 
His  successor  in  that  aflllcted  see. 

*  The  occasion  was  not  by  Torribio  lost ; 
Who  for  his  son  again  besought  the  post ; 
And  was  again  reHisad  the  vacant  plaes  t 
But  that  with  all  Imaginable  grace : 
"  The  archbishop  fek  sueh  sorrow,  ftlt  suth  shama, 
At  so  postponing  his  preceptor's  claim  t 
But  could  he  a  yet  older  claim  withstand  f 
That  of  Don  Ferdinand  da  Lara,  grand 
ConsUble  of  CaaUla :  for  service  done. 
He  sought  the  windfall  for  a  natural  son. 


Bound  to  this  Lord"  (though  visible  relation 
Was  none  between  them)  "  by  old  obligation, 
He  paid  a  debt ;  and  hence  might  be  Inferred 
How  well  with  all  he  kept  hia  plighted  word." 
This  fact,  however  it  might  make  him  grieve, 
Torribio  had  the  goodness  lo  believe } 
At  kU  rare  fortune  that  had  gained  the  good. 
Which  he  had  lost,  rejoiced  as  best  he  could  ; 
And,  as  before  at  Badajos,  went  to  dwell  at 
IDs  see  of  Gompostella  whh  the  prelate. 

*  So  little  there  those  two  were  to  remain, 
That  the  remove  was  hardly  worth  their  pain. 
Soon  the  archbishop  to  a  better  home 

Waa  summoned  by  a  chamberlain  fnm  Borne, 
Wkh  scarlet  hat  and  brief;  "  the  holy  father" 
(That  brief  declared  in  ftiU)  *<  deaired  to  gather 
Wisdom  and  knowledge  ft-om  his  mouth,  whose  name 
Was  noised  through  Christendom  by  clamorous  fkme ; 
And  left  him  power  again  to  appoint— that  lesser 
Might  ba  his  church's  sorrow-^ls  suceessoi.** 

*  Torribio  was  not  with  his  reverend  chief 
Whan  the  pope's  chamberlain  brought  hat  and  brief. 
He  to  Toledo  for  aoma  days  had  gone^ 

It  chanced,  upon  a  visit  to  his  son ; 

Who  (for  his  course  had  been  more  slow  than  sure) 

Was  living  there  upon  a  paltry  cure : 

But,  being  now  returned,  was  spared  the  pain 

Of  suing  for  the  vacant  see  in  vain  : 

Him  the  arch-prelate  went  to  meet ;  he  prest 

With  open  arms  Torribio  to  his  breast ; 

And  cried ;  "  you  have  heard  good  news ;  now  hear  the  best ! 

Now  have  I  two  to  tell  instoad  of  ons ; 

I  have  been  made  a  cardinal,  and  your  son 

A  cardinal  as  well  shall  briefiy  be ; 

Or  I  have  no  credit  with  the  holy  see. 

1  had  predesUned  him  my  vacant  throne : 

But  mark  hU  evil  fortune,  nay,  iny  own; 

My  mother,  left  at  Badi^osi  wken  we 

Were  called  U>  Gompostella.  wrote  to  me, 

While  you,  dear  sir,  were  to  Toledo  g^one, 

VnletM  my  mitre  teat  6e«feie«d  •»  Don 

PoUot  de  Sataxmrt  her  aneieiU  friend 

Jhid  her  confeasor,  it  would  be  her  end. 

And  such,  I  well  believe,  would  be  the  case. 

Now  put  yourself,  dear  master,  in  my  place  : 

Say ;  would  you  kill  your  mother  ?"  and  he  sighed. 

-*Not  of  a  kind  to  counsel  matricide, 

Torribio  waa,  in  troth,  or  in  appearance. 

Content,  nor  cursed  the  beldam's  interference. 

But— would  you  siA  the  story— she  whose  will 

The  pious  son  pretended  to  fulfil, 

This  earnest  advocate  was  old,  and  fat. 

And  foolish,  seeing  but  her  maid  and  cat; 

And,  as  on  all  sides  it  was  said,  (Heaven  bless  her !) 

Knew  not  the  very  name  of  her  confessor. 

Waa  It  not  rather  at  the  instigation 

Of  a  (Sallidan  lady,  a  relatfon 

Of  this  Don  Pablos,  it  was  brought  about, 

A  hoqpkabla  widow  and  devout  ? 

Thus  much  is  sura ;  the  prelate  used  to  vaunt 

This  pious  woman's  wine  of  AUcant ; 

Called  her  unfailing  fi^k  "  the  widow's  cmae," 

And  often  blest  her  ollaa  aiul  ragouts. 

*  However  this  might  be.  In  friendly  sort 
Master  and  pupil  sought  the  papal  court : 
Wherein  as  well  the  cardinal  was  seen. 
As  everywhere  he  heretofore  had  been  ; 
As  popular  with  priest  as  pope,  a  vote,  a 
Word  from  his  lips  sufliced  to  rule  the  roU. 

While  thus  acknowledged,  pope  and  priesthood's  guide, 
Tea,  in  his  height  of  fame  the  pontiff  died. 
And  lo  !  unanimous  the  conclave  were 
In  calling  him  to  fill  St.  Peter's  chair. 

*  The  holy  father  solemnly  proelaimad— 
A  private  audience  Don  TorrlMo  claimed ; 
And  wept  for  pleasure  while  he  klss'd  hie  ftet , 
Who  filled  so  worthily  the  saered  seat. 
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*  B0  tbea  CO  fatahAil  Mr^ices  nfemd. 
And  to  the  pope  recalled  hie  plighted  word ; 
Bcaroe  hioied  et  the  het  he  bad  laid  down, 
WkcD  lie  exchanfed  It  for  the  triple  crown  i 
Bat  limited  hie  euU  to  one  ehort  pre  jer ; 
Wosld  he  MW  make  hie  helpleee  eon  hie  care  ? 
He  woold  he  well  ooateoted  with  poeeeeshig 

The  meane  of  life.  If  sweetened  with  hie  bleeehig. 
Be  on  Aw  part  reoouoced  each  brighter  tieion ; 
And  aooght  hot  lor  hie  neede  euch  email  proTieion 
Am  Bight  supply  (enoagh  would  be  a  feast) 
The  weote  of  a  philosopher  and  prieeL 

*  Meanwhile  to  him,  thet  deemed  heM  gained  his  scope, 
And  knew  enoagh  of  magic  for  a  pope. 

And  now  could  Dl  frequent  the  sabbath  roTels 
Of  wHehee  wkh  hobgoblins,  ghoeu,  and  deTlIs, 
flk  friend  Torriblo  had  become  a  tbom 
In  the  flesh,  a  thing  no  longer  to  be  borne : 
The  holy  fhther  took  his  Une,  and  stout 
h  the  resolTe  forthwith  to  pluck  It  out, 
Kjedthe  magician  wfch  a  mien  eevere. 
And  10  hie  supplicant  cried,  "  I  griere  to  hear, 
Tea  under  falee  pretences  of  appliance 
To  hidden  stadiee  and  mysterious  science, 
BehMe  wHh  spell,  and  deal  whh  demon ;  crimes 
The  Chrletlan  church  hath  punished  in  all  tlmee. 
1  would  much  irk  me  to  pronounce  your  doom  : 
Bat,  If  yoa  four  days  hence  are  found  In  Home, 
Btware  the  aecular  arm,  lest  you  expire, 
As  well  your  oins  deeerve,  in  penal  fire.** 

'  He  eadod  fiowning ;  but,  unmored  in  look, 
Totribio  heard  the  threat ;  and  aimply  spoke 
Answ  the  three  myaterioaB  words  reversed, 
(Worde  not  to  be  fbrgot)  by  him  rehearsed 
When  he  receired  the  dean  beneath  hie  roof; 
OrtU9tm,  Piatr^Urt  Onmgriouf: 
And  called  aloud  (ae  ho  whilere  had  done) 
IkuBi  the  open  window,  '*  You  need  dress  but  obo 
Panridgo,  Jadncha  $  for  my  ft-iend,  the  Dean, 
Deie  aoc  sup  wkh  mo."    Then  eranlehed  clean 
The  eeholar*B  Tisloii :  on  the  dock  he  cost 
Bis  eyee,  aod  saw  hot  one  short  hoar  Imd  past, 
Mnce,  with  laieot  teetody  magic  lore. 
He  had  Brat  darkened  Don  Torrihio's  door : 
An  hour  whkh  eeened  to  All  hie  eyery  wish  up : 
That  made  him  from  a  simple  dean  a  bishop ; 
Bishop,  arehUobop,  cardinal,  and  pope: 
Tct  all  woe  hot  a  babble  blown  from  eoap : 
Hi  in  that  boar  had  etirred  not  from  hie  stool : 
And  thai  abort  boor  had  stamped  him  knare  and  fboL' 


SELECTIONS. 


rWe  fortanately  poawio  three  or  four  old  vdmnes  of 
Bbekirood's  Maganne,  containing  many  things  worthy 
to  be  anached  from  theobliYitm  that  nsnally  attends  the 
produdMHia  of  periodical  literature.  Some  of  these  we 
iatead  to  select,  for  the  Messenger. 

The  ibUowing  dialogue,  published  in  1818,  must 
stfike  every  reader,  as  happily  characteristic  of  the 
persons  who  carry  it  on.  Shakspeare's  natural  and 
simple  ezplanataons  of  his  own  intellectual  processes, 
Bseoo*S  more  profound  philoeophizings,  and  the  ezqui- 
siie  though  exaggerated  flatteries  of  the  Ctueen  by 
both  of  them ;  are  word  for  word  such  as  might  be 
expected  from  the  real  Shakspeare  and  Bacon,  could 
■ooe  actual  eoQoquy  of  theirs  be  handed  doorn  to  us. 
There  is,  however,  an  anachronism  in  making  Bacon 
Lord  Chancellor  in  Ctueen  Elizabeth's  time.  He  was 
Mt  e?ra  Lord  Keeper  until  1617;  nor  Lord  Chancellor 


till  1630 ;  15  or  16  years  after  her  death.— And  the 
worthy  chaplain  errs  (perhaps  intentionally,  to  flatter 
his  master)  when  he  connects  with  Lord  B.'s  name  a 
tradition  respecting  the  arch  at  Cambridge,  which  pro- 
perly belongs  to  the  Friar  Roger  Bacon.— £d.  Jtfas.] 

DIALOGUE  BETWEEN  LORD  BACON  AND 
SHAKSPEARE. 

Lord  Bacon  {in  his  study.)  Now,  my  pen,  rest  awhile. 
The  air  of  this  dark  and  thought^stirring  chamber  must 
not  be  breathed  for  too  long  at  a  time,  lest  my  wits  grow 
sluggish  by  reason  of  toa  much  poring.  I  will  go 
forth  and  walk.  But  first  let  me  restore  to  their  shelves 
these  wormwood  schoolmen.  Come  gray-beard  Aris- 
totle, mount  thou  first,  and  tcil  the  spiders  not  to  be 
astonished  if  their  holes  are  darkened,  for  a  seraphic 
doctor  is  about  to  follow.  Scotus  and  Ramus,  why 
these  dog's-ears  7  It  was  onoe  a  different  sort.  And 
now,  as  1  lifleach  book,  methinks  its  cumbrous  lea  yes 
club  all  their  syllogisms,  and  conspire  to  weigh  down 
that  feeble  arm,  which  has  just  been  employed  in  tran- 
scribing the  Novum  Organum.  Alas  I  that  folly  and 
fiiisehood  should  be  so  hard  to  grapple  with — but  he 
that  hopes  to  make  mankind  the  wiser  for  his  labors 
must  not  be  soon  tired.  My  single  brain  is  matched 
against  the  errors  of  thousands ;  and  yet  every  time  I 
return  to  reflect  upon  the  laws  of  nature,  she  meets  my 
thoughts  with  a  more  palpable  sanction,  and  a  voice 
seems  to  whisper  from  the  midst  of  her  machinery, 

that  I  have  not  inquired  in  vain. Ho!  who  waits 

in  the  ante-chamber  there  7  Does  any  one  desire  an 
audience  7 

P<^e.  The  Ctueen  has  sent  unto  your  Lordship, 
Mr.  William  Shakspeare,  the  player. 

Baeon,  Indeed ! — I  have  wished  to  see  that  man. 
Show  him  in.  Report  says  her  Maiesty  has  lately 
tasked  him  to  write  a  play  upon  a  suoject  chosen  by 
herself.    Good-morrow,  Mr.  Shakspeare. 

Skakspeore,  Save  your  Lordship!  Here  is  an  epistle 
from  her  Majesty. 

Bo£on  {Reads.)  '*The  Ctueen  desires,  that  as  Mr. 
Shakspeare  would  fain  have  some  savor  of  the  Queen's 
own  poor  vein  of  poesy,  he  may  be  shown  the  book  of 
sonnets,  written  by  herself,  and  now  in  the  keeping  of 
my  Lord  Chancellor,  who  indeed  may  well  keep  what 
he  hath  so  much  flattered ;  although  she  does  not  com- 
mand him  to  hide  it  altogether  from  the  knowing  and 
judicious." 

Shakspeare.  How  gracious  is  her  Majesty!  Sure 
the  pen,  for  which  she  exchanges  her  sceptre,  cannot 
choose  but  drop  golden  thoughts. 

Bacon,  You  say  well,  Mr.  Shakspeare.  But  let  us 
sit  down,  and  discourse  awhile.  The  sonnets  will  catch 
no  harm  by  our  delay,  for  true  poesy,  they  say,  hath  a 
bloom  which  time  cannot  blight. 

Skakspeare.  True,  my  Lord.  Near  toCastaTia  there 
bubbles  also  a  fountain  of  petrifying  water,  wherein  the 
muses  are  wont  to  dip  whatever  poesies  have  met  the 
approval  of  ApoUo ;  so  that  the  slender  foliage,  which 
originally  sprung  forth  in  the  cherishing  brain  of  a  true 
poet,  becomes  hardened  in  all  its  leaves,  and  glitters  as 
if  it  were  carved  out  of  rubies  and  emeralds.  The  ele- 
ments have  afterwards  no  power  over  iL 

Bacon,  Such  will  be  the  fortune  of  your  own  pro- 
ductions. 

Shakspeare,  Ah,  my  Lord !  Do  not  encourage  me 
to  hope  so.  I  am  but  a  poor  unlettered  man,  who  seizes 
whatever  rude  conceits  his  own  natural  vein  supplies 
him  with,  upon  the  enforcement  of  haste  and  necessity  ; 
and  therefore  I  fear  that  such  as  are  of  deeper  studies 
than  myself,  will  find  many  flaws  in  my  handiwork  to 
laugh  at  both  now  and  hereafter. 

Bacon,  He  that  can  make  the  multitude  laugh  and 
weep  as  you  do,  Mr.  Shakspeare,  need  not  fear  sdiolars. 
A  head  naturally  fertile  and  forgetive  is  worth  many 
libraries,  inasmuch  as  a  tree  is  more  valuable  than  a 
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basket  of  fruit,  or  a  good  hawk  better  than  a  bagful  of 
game,  or  the  little  purse  which  a  fairy  gave  to  Fortuna- 
tus  more  inexhaustible  than  all  the  coffers  in  the  trea- 
sury. More  scholaiship  might  have  sharpened  your 
judgment,  but  the  particulars  whereof  a  character  is 
composed  are  better  assembled  by  force  of  imagination 
than  of  judgment,  which,  although  it  perceive  coheren- 
ces, cannot  summon  up  materials,  nor  melt  them  into  a 
compound,  with  that  felicity  which  belongs  to  imagina- 
tion alone. 

Shaktpeare,  My  Lord,  thus  far  I  know,  that  the 
first  glimpse  and  conception  of  a  character  in  my  mind, 
is  always  engendered  by  chance  and  accidenu  We 
shall  suppose,  for  instance,  that  I,  sitting  in  a  tap-room, 
or  standmg  in  a  tennis-courL  The  behavior  of  some 
one  fixes  my  attention.  I  note  his  dress,  the  sound  of 
his  voice,  the  turn  of  his  countenance,  the  drinks  be 
calls  for,  his  questions  and  retorts,  the  fashion  of  his 
person,  and,  in  brief,  the  whole  outgoings  and  incomings 
of  the  man.  These  grounds  of  speculation  being 
cherished  and  revolved  in  my  fancy,  it  becomes  straight- 
way possessed  with  a  swarm  of  conclusions  and  beuefs 
concerning  the  individual.  In  walking  home,  I  picture 
out  to  myself  what  would  be  fitting  for  him  to  say  or 
do,  upon  any  given  occasion,  and  these  fantasies  being 
recalled,  at  some  a(\er  period,  when  I  am  writing  a  play, 
shape  themselves  into  divers  mannikins,  who  are  not 
long  of  being  nursed  into  life.  Thus  comes  forth  Shal- 
low, and  Slender,  and  Mercutio,  and  Sir  Andrew 
Aguecheek. 

Bacon.  These  are  characters  who  may  be  found  alive 
in  the  streets.  But  bow  frame  you  such  interlocutors  as 
Brutus  and  Coriolanus  ? 

Shakspemre.  By  seai-chinghistories,  in  the  first  place, 
my  Lord,  for  the  germ.  The  filling  up  afterwards 
comes  rather  from  feeling  than  observation.  I  turn 
myself  into  a  Brutus  or  a  Coriolanus  for  the  time ;  and 
can,  at  least  in  fancy,  partake  sufficiently  of  the  noble- 
ness of  their  nature,  to  put  proper  words  in  their 
mouths.  Observation  will  not  supply  the  poet  with 
every  thin^.  He  must  have  a  stock  of  exalted  senti- 
ments in  his  own  mind. 

BaeotL  In  truth,  Mr.  Shakspeare,  you  have  observed 
ihe^  world  so  well,  and  so  widely,  that  I  can  scarce 
believe  you  ever  shut  your  eyes.  1  too,  although  much 
engrossed  with  other  studies,  am,  in  part,  an  observer 
of  mankind.  Their  dispositions,  and  the  causes  of 
their  good  or  bad  fortune,  cannot  well  be  overlooked 
even  by  the  most  devoted  questioner  of  physical  nature. 
But  note  the  difference  of  habitudes,  rfo  sooner  have 
I  observed  and  got  hold  of  particulars,  than  they  are 
taken  up  by  my  judgment  to  be  commented  upon,  and 
resolved  into  general  laws.  Your  imagination  keeps 
them  to  make  pictures  of.  My  judgment,  if  she  find  them 
to  be  comprehended  under  something  already  known  by 
her,  lets  them  drop,  and  forgets  them;  for  which  reason 
a  certain  book  or  essays,  which  I  am  writing,  will  be 
small  in  bulk,  but  I  trust  not  light  in  substance.  Thus 
do  men  severally  follow  their  inborn  dispositions. 

Shakspeare.  Every  word  of  your  Lordship^s  will  be 
an  adage  to  after  times.  For  my  part,  I  know  my  own 
place,  and  aspire  not  after  the  abstruser  studies; 
although  1  can  eive  wisdom  a  welcome  when  she  comes 
in  my  way.  But  the  inborn  dispositions,  as  your 
Lordship  has  said,  must  not  be  warped  from  their 
natural  bent,  otherwise  nothing  but  sterility  will  remain 
behind.  A  leg  cannot  be  changed  into  an  arm.  Among 
stageplayers,  our  first  object  is  to  exercise  a  new  can- 
didate, until  we  discover  where  his  vein  lies. 

Bacon.  Do  not  those  who  enact  what  you  write  fail 
sometimes  in  rendering  your  true  meaning  7 

Shakspeare.  Grievously,  alas!  and  yet  methinks 
they  often  plav  well  too.  In  writing,  however,  I  strive 
to  make  the  character  appear  with  sufficient  clearness 
in  the  dialogue,  so  that  it  may  not  lie  altogether  at  the 
discretion  of  looks  and  gestures. 

Bacon.  In  what  esteem  hold  you  the  man  who 
enacts  Falstaff?    Plays  he  not  well  ? 


Shak§pem'e.  Indifferently,  my  Lord.  He  lacks  the 
eye  of  a  true  jester,  and  does  not  speak  the  wit  as  if  it 
were  his  own.  Nevertheless,  my  shafts  do  not  seem 
entirely  blunted  by  his  shooting  them,  since  they  are  so 
eagerly  waited  for  by  the  spectators.  As  for  pregnancy 
in  himself,  he  has  none. 

Bacon.  Yet,  by  giving  voice  and  utterance  to  your 
thoughts,  he  has  pleased  the  Glueen  to  a  degree  seldom 
known  before.  At  each  time  of  his  reappearance,  her 
majest]^  seemed  to  rejoice  as  if  it  had  been  the  coming 
of  a  bridegroom,  and  the  ladies  of  her  court  failed  not 
to  clap  their  hands.  When  they  saw  him  fall  down  in 
battle  at  Shrewsbury,  they  cried  out,  "  Alas !  for  our 
sport  isended !"  but  when  he  rose  again,  alive  and  well, 
tne  Clueen  began  to  laugh  more  than  ever,  and  said  she 
would  know  Falstaff  better  next  time:  and  asked 
Elssex,  who  stood  behind  her  chair,  if  he  nad  any  such 
devices  for  saving  himself  at  need.  After  the  curtain 
fell,  Elssex  brought  Sir  John  a  purse  of  angels,  which 
the  Clueen  said  he  would  require,  as  Mrs.  duickly  had 
now  pawned  all  her  plate,  and  could  no  longer  support 
him  in  his  debaucheries. 

Shakspeare.  Does  your  lordship  sometimes  honor 
these  scenicpastimes  with  your  presence 7 

Bacon.  To  say  the  truth,  I  have  more  frequently 
read  your  plays  than  seen  them  acted.  Look  round 
this  narrow  closet,  Mr.  Shakspeare.  Behold  these 
rows  of  books,  in  which  are  marshalled  various  samples 
of  men's  wisdom  and  folly.  Here  is  the  theatre  which 
I  love  most  to  visit,  although  it  be  not  always  for  sport 
or  relaxation.  This  table  is  a  stage,  upon  which  tliese 
grave  doctors  sometimes  descend  to  play  their  pranks, 
until  I  grow  weary,  and  cut  short  their  logic  by  flapping 
their  leaves  together.  These  pens  are  what  once  served 
them  for  swords  and  daggers ;  and  this  wax  is  like  the 
human  understanding,  which  they  have  run  into  a 
mould,  and  stamped  with  the  head  of  Aristotle. 

Shakspeare.  Touching  that  matter  I  have  the  advan- 
tage of  your  Lordship.  I  care  not  whose  head  they 
stamp  it  with,  or  what  doctrines  and  opinions  are  cur- 
rent ;  for,  so  lon^  as  men  are  born  witn  the  same  pas- 
sions and  dispositions,  the  world  will  furnish  the  same 
handles  to  the  tragedian.  Therefore,  while  my  Lord 
Verulam  is  vexing  his  brain  with  subtle  questions, 
William  Shakspeare  lives  with  little  thought,  except  it 
be  to  gather  fresh  fuel  for  his  fancy.  To  the  poet  who 
has  a  ready-^ine  pen,  there  needs  not  much  painful 
preparative,  since  his  best  impressions  are  often  got  in 
the  midst  of  idleness  and  sport. 

Bacon.  I  am  told  that  you  do  not  invent  the  plots  of 
your  own  plays,  but  generally  borrow  them  from  some 
common  book  of  stories,  such  as  Bocaccio's  Decameron, 
or  Cynthio's  Novels.  That  practice  must  save  a  great 
expenditure  of  thought  and  contrivance. 

Shakspeare,  It  does,  my  Lord.  I  lack  patience  to 
invent  the  whole  from  the  foundation. 

Bacon.  If  I  guess  aright,  there  is  nothing  so  hard 
and  troublesome  as  the  invention  of  coherent  incidents  ; 
and  yet,  methinks,  after  it  is  accomplished,  it  does  not 
show  so  high  a  strain  of  wit  as  that  which  paints  sepa- 
rate characters  and  objects  well.  Dexterity  would 
achieve  the  making  of  a  plot  better  than  genius,  which 
delights  not  so  much  in  tracing  a  curious  connexion 
among  events,  as  in  adorning  a  phantasy  with  bright 
colors,  and  eking  it  out  with  suitable  appendages. 
Homer's  plot  hangs  but  ill  together.  It  is  mdeed  no 
better  than  a  string  of  popular  fables  and  superstitions, 
caught  up  from  among  the  Greeks;  and  I  believe  that 
they  who,  in  the  time  of  Pisislratus,  collected  his  poem, 
did  more  than  himself  to  digest  its  particulars.  His 
praise  must  therefore  be  found  in  this,  that  he  recon- 
ceived,  amplified,  and  set  forth,  what  was  but  dimly 
and  poorly  conceived  by  common  men. 

Shakspeare,    My  knowledge  of  the  tongues  is  but 

small,  on  which  account  I  have  read  ancient  authors 

mostly  at  second  hand.    I  remember,  when  I  first  came 

to  London,  and  began  to  be  a  hanger-on  at  the  tlieatres, 

1  a  great  desire  grew  in  me  for  more  learning  than  had 
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frUeo  to  my  share  at  Stratford ;  bat  fickleness  and  im- 
patienee,  and  the  bewilderment  caused  by  new  objects, 
disposed  that  wish  into  empty  air.  Ah,  my  Lord,  you 
cannot  ooooeiye  what  a  strange  thing  it  was  for  so 
iropraanble  a  rustic,  to  find  himself  turned  loose  in  the 
nidst  of  BabeL  My  faculties  wrought  to  such  a  degree, 
that  I  was  in  a  dream  all  day  lone.  My  bent  was  not 
then  toward  comedy,  for  most  objects  seemed  noble, 
and  of  much  consideration.  The  music  at  the  theatre 
mTtriied  my  young  heart ;  and  amidst  the  goodly  com- 
pany of  spectators,  I  beheld,  afar  off,  with  dazzled 
sight,  beauties  who  seemed  to  outparagon  Cleopatra  of 
^§ypL  Some  of  these  primitive  fooleries  were  after- 
wards woren  into  Romeo  and  JulieU 

Jtewa.  Your  Julius  Cassar  and  your  Richard  the 
Third  please  me  better.  From  my  youth  upward  I 
have  had  a  brain  politic  and  discnmmatiye,  and  less 
pnoe  to  marvelling  and  dreaming  than  to  scrutiny. 
Some  part  of  my  juvenile  time  was  spent  at  the  court 
of  France,  with  our  ambassador,  Sir  Amias  Paulet ; 
and,  to  speak  the  truth,  although  I  was  surrounded  by 
naay  dames  of  high  birth  and  rare  beauty,  I  carried 
ofteoer  MacbiaFelli  in  my  pocket  than  a  book  of  mad- 
ligBh,  and  heeded  not  although  these  wantons  made 
nort  of  my  grave  and  scholarlike  demeanor.  When 
loey  would  draw  me  forth  to  an  encounter  of  their  wit, 
I  paid  them  off  with  flatteries,  till  they  forgot  their  aim 
in  thinking  of  themselves.  Michael  Angelo  said  of 
painting,  that  she  was  jealous,  and  required  the  whole 
nan,  undivided.  ^  I  was  aware  how  much  more  truly 
the  same  thing  might  be  said  of  philosophy,  and  there- 
fare  cared  not  how  much  the  ruddy  complexion  of  my 
youth  was  snllied  over  the  midnight  lamp,  or  my  oot- 
ward  oooieUoess  sacrificed  to  my  inward  advancement 

Skalaftare,  The  student's  brain  is  fed  at  the  expense 
of  his  body ;  and  I  suspect  that  human  nature  is  like  a 
Frenchman's  lace; — there  is  not  enough  of  it  to  be 
pulled  out  both  at  the  neck  and  the  sleeves. 

itoesii.  What  you  observe  is  in  part  true.  Yet  if 
we  look  back  upon  ancient  times,  we  shall  find  excep- 
tions Plaio^s  body  was  as  large  and  beautiful  as  that 
of  any  unthinking  Greek ;  and  so  also  was  the  body  of 
Pytfaagorasy  whom  noen  had  almost  deified  for  his  con- 
juKt  perfection  of  mind  and  person.  To  mention 
Akibiadea,  Epaminondas,  Caesar,  and  others,  would  be 
unseasonable ;  since,  although  these  men  had  ability 
caoQg^  for  the  great  advancement  of  their  own  or  their 
eoontry's  fortunes,  the  same  portion  might  have  gone 
but  a  small  wav  toward  the  extension  of  Knowledge  in 
generaL  But  here  we  touch  upon  the  distinction  be- 
tween imderstanding  and  those  energies  which  are  ne- 
cessary lor  the  conduct  of  affairs. 

SkiJrtpeiirf.  Speaking  of  bodily  habitudes,  is  it  true 
chat  your  lordship  swoons  whenever  the  moon  is  eclipsed, 
eyeo  though  uiiaware  of  what  is  then  passing  in  the 
heavens? 

Bmeau  No  more  true,  than  that  the  moon  eclipses 
whenever  1  swoon. 

SkdupeMTt,    I  had  it  from  your  chaplain,  my  lord. 

Smcmu  My  chaphiin  is  a  worthy  man ;  he  has  so 
great  a  veneration  for  roe,  that  he  wishes  to  find  mar< 
veis  in  the  common  accidents  of  my  life. 

SUbrpesre.  The  same  chaplain  also  told  me,  that  a 
certain  arch  in  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  would  stand 
OBtil  a  greater  man  than  your  lordship  should  pass 
through  U» 

Bmtmu  Did  you  ever  pass  through  it,  Mr*  Shak- 
speare? 

Skakaptaru  No,  my  lord.  I  never  was  at  Cam- 
bridge. 

Baeon.  Then  we  cannot  yet  decide  which  of  us  two 
is  the  greater  man.  I  am  told  that  most  of  the  profes- 
sots  there  pass  under  the  arch  without  fear,  which  in- 
deed shows  a  wise  contempt  of  the  superstition. 

Skakspewre,  I  rejoice  to  think  that  the  world  is  yet 
to  have  a  greater  man  than  your  lordship,  since  the 
arch  must  fiUl  at  last. 

You  say  well,  Mr.  Shakspeare;  and,  now. 


if  you  will  follow  me  into  another  chamber,  I  shall 
show  you  the  Queen's  Book  of  Sonnets ;  which,  not 
to  commend  up  to  the  stars,  would  show  much  blindness 
and  want  of  judgment.  Her  majesty  is  a  |^eat  prin* 
cess,  and  must  be  well  aware  of  the  versatility  of  her 
own  parts,  which  fit  her  no  less  for  a  seat  among  the 
Muses,  than  to  fill  the  throne  of  her  ancestors. 

Shakapeare,  Were  her  majesty  to  listen  to  all  that 
might  be  spoken  of  her  good  gifts,  she  would  find  the 
days  too  short  for  expediting  any  other  business.  The 
most  her  subjects  can  do  with  their  praise  is,  to  thrust 
it  upon  her  by  snatches ;  and,  as  Jupiter  is  said  to  have 
had  a  small  trap-door  in  heaven,  through  which,  when 
open,  ascended  the  foolish  prayers  and  vows  of  man- 
kmd,  so  might  her  majesty's  presence-room  be  provided 
with  a  golden  funnel  for  receiving  the  incense  of  those 
innamerable  worshippers,  whose  hearts  are  full  of  her, 
although  their  quality  enables  them  not  to  approach 
her  person. 

BaccTU  Walk  this  way,  Mr.  Shakspeare.  The 
GUieen's  book  is  not  to  be  found  among  ordinary  classics. 


SAMUEL  JOHNSON  AND  DAVID  HUME. 

These  two  remarkable  individuals,  although  contem- 
poraries, never  came  personally  in  contacL  Dr.  John- 
son was  looked  upon  by  his  friends  as  the  colloquial 
champion  of  England ;  and  probably  the  exultation 
which  they  felt  in  seeing  him  thrash  every  opponent, 
could  have  received  little  addition,  except  from  Dotting. 
If  they  had  met,  David  Hume  would  probably  have 
declined  the  contest.  There  is  someihmg  extremely 
ludicrous  in  this  headlong  pugnacity,  when  manifested 
by  an  individual  who  is  supposed  to  make  reflection 
his  business;  and  Dr.  Johnson  seems  to  have  been  the 
only  modern  philosopher  whose  propensities  were  likely 
to  have  revived  those  scenes  described  by  Lucian,  in  his 
Banquet  and  other  pieces.  This  was  not  altc^ether 
owine  to  bigotry.  His  character  seems  to  have  been  ori- 
ginatfy  endowed  with  an  overplus  of  the  noble  spirit  of 
resistance ;  so  that  even  had  his  temperament  been  less 
morbidly  irritable,  and  his  prejudices  less  inveterate,  he 
would  still  have  betrayed  an  inclination  to  push  against 
the  movements  of  other  minds.  Upon  the  whole,  it  is 
probable  that  the  cultivation  of  his  conversational  pow- 
ers was  not  favorable  to  his  powers  of  composition, 
because  it  habituated  him  to  seek  less  after  truth  in  its 
substantive  form  than  truth  corrective  of  error,  and  to 
throw  his  thoughts  into  such  a  form  as  coukl  be  most 
conveniently  used  in  argument.  Although  gifted  with 
great  powers,  both  of  observation  and  reflection,  he 
passed  his  life  in  too  great  a  ferment  ever  to  make  any 
regular  phitosophical  use  of  them.  He  was  full  of  those 
stormy  and  untoward  energies  peculiar  to  the  English 
character,  and  would  have  required  something  to  wreak 
himself  upon,  before  he  sat  down  to  reflect. 

This  English  restiveness  and  untowardness^  with 
which  the  Doctor  was  somewhat  too  much  impregnated, 
makes  a  ridiculous  figure  in  literature,  but  constitutes 
a  very  important  element  when  introduced  into  active 
life.  It  is  in  a  great  measure  a  blind  element ;  but  in 
the  political  dissensions  of  a  free  country,  it  is  a  far 
safer  one  than  the  scheming  and  mischievous  propensi- 
ties of  personal  vatiity  and  ambition.  It  is  a  quality 
which  rather  inclines  sturdily  to  keep  its  own  place, 
than  to  join  in  a  scramble. 

David  Hume*s  temperament  was  well  calculated  for 
a  philosopher  of  the  Aristotelian  class;  that  is  to  say, 
one  who  founds  his  reasonines  upon  experience,  and 
upon  the  knowledge  gathered  by  the  selises.  His  whole 
constitution  seems  to  have  been  uncommonly  sedate 
and  tranquil,  and  no  part  of  it  much  alive  or  awake, 
but  his  understanding.  Most  of  the  errors  of  his  phi- 
losophy, perhaps,  arose  from  his  overlooking  eleroenu 
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of  human  nalare  which  were  torpid  within  himself,  and 
which  coald  not  be  learn i  by  the  mere  external  observer 
of  mankind.  He  knew  more  of  the  virtues  in  their 
practical  results,  than  he  knew  of  them  as  sentiments; 
and  his  theory  of  utility  resembles  that  explanation  of 
musical  concords  which  modem  physics  have  enabled 
us  to  draw  from  the  Tibrations  of  the  atmosphere,  but 
which  is  merely  an  external  supplement  to  the  musical 
faculty  within  us,  which  judges  of  the  harmony  of 
sounds  by  totally  different  means. 

The  coldness  of  David  Hume's  character  enabled 
him  to  shake  off  all  vulgar  peculiarities  of  thought  and 
feelinc,  and  to  ascend  into  the  regions  of  pure  and  clas* 
■ical  mtellecL  No  English  writer  delivers  his  remarks 
with  so  much  grace.  The  taste  which  be  folk>wed  in 
his  oomposiibns  was  founded  upon  the  most  generalized 
principles,  and  the  most  extended  considerations  of 
propriety ;  and  the  consequence  is,  that  they  possess  a 
beauty  which,  whatever  may  be  the  fluctuations  of 
human  opinion,  will  never  decay.  He  was  utterly  be- 
yond the  contagion  of  contemporary  notions,  and  seems 
to  have  habituated  himself  to  write  as  addressing  a 
remote  posterity,  in  whose  eyes  the  notions  which  du- 
ring his  time  had  stirred  and  impelled  the  world,  would 
perhaps  be  considered  as  the  mere  infatuations  of  igno- 
rance and  barbarism.  The  worthy  David  is  entitled 
to  less  credit  for  those  passages  where  he  seems  im- 
pressed with  a  belief  that  his  own  writings  might  con- 
tinue to  be  perused  at  some  future  era,  when  Chris- 
tianity would  only  be  remembered  as  an  exploded 
saperstition.  However,  there  was  jMrfaaps  more 
skepticism  than  vanity  in  this.  His  writings  are  ela- 
borately perspicuous.  He  thought  he  saw  the  foun- 
dations of  all  human  opinions  sliding  so  fast,  that  he 
was  determined  to  give  his  own  works  as  fair  a  ehance 
as  possible  of  being  undentood,  if  they  survived  the 
wreck. 

David  Hume  had  too  little  personal  character  about 
him,  to  bear  the  marks  of  any  particular  nation.  The 
sedate  self-possession  for  which  he  was  remarkable, 
has  sometimes,  however,  been  ascribed  to  Scotsmen  in 
general,  and  his  countrymen  have  always  been  notori- 
ous for  dialectical  propensities.  It  is  remarkable,  that 
no  particular  intellectual  faculty  has  ever  been  set  down 
as  predominating  in  the  English  composition.  Her  great 
men  have  excelled  in  every  different  wav,  both  in  iso- 
lated faculties  and  in  the  aggregation  of  ihem.  English- 
men have  long  been  the  first,  both  in  delighting  and 
instructing  the  nations;  but  owing  to  constitutional 
causes,  they  have  also,  bke  Dr.  Johnson,  been  the  most 
miserable  of  mankind.  Dr.  Johnson  thought  that  all 
foreigners  were  comparatively  fools. 

If  we  compare  the  lives  of  Hume  and  Johnson,  we 
find  Hume  spending  his  years  in  a  manner  well  enough 
suited  for  the  cultivation  of  his  metaphysical  powers, 
but  too  secluded,  and  too  much  at  ease,  to  make  him 
practically  acquainted  with  human  passions.  In  all  his 
writings,  Hume  appears  as  a  philooopbical  spectator, 
capable  of  estimaung  the  wisdom  or  folly  of  men's 
conduct  in  relation  to  external  circumstances,  and  of 
prognosticating  its  result;  but  not  very  capable  of 
entering  sympathetically  into  their  feelines,  or  of  strong- 
ly conceiving  the  impulses  by  which  they  are  guided. 
Johnson  had  better  opportunities  of  observation,  of 
which  we  see  the  products  in  his  writings;  and  he 
might  have  observed  still  better,  had  his  attention  not 
been  so  often  engrossed  by  the  fermentation  of  absurd 
prejudices  in  his  own  mind.  He  was  generally  more 
anxious  to  know  whether  a  man  was  a  whig  in  politics, 
or  a  high-churchman,  or  a  di8sent«r,  than  to  understand 
the  mechanism  which  had  been  implanted  in  the  iodi- 
yidual  by  nature. 

Johnson,  during  his  lifetime,  enjoyed  more  fame  than 
Hume,  and  more  personal  authority  in  tlie^orld  of 
letters.  His  growhng  was  heard  all  over  Parnassus. 
The  influence  he  had  on  English  literature  consisted, 
not  in  disseminating  any  new  system  of  opinions,  but 
ia  teaching  his  countrymen  bow  to  reason  luminously 


and  concisely,  and  in  making  the  tasce  for  reflection 
more  popular  than  it  was  before. 

Johnson  had  certainly  more  of  what  is  coromooly 
called  genius  than  Hume.  Possessing  a  stronger  ima- 
gination and  warmer  feelines,  it  would  have  l^en  less 
difficult  for  him  than  for  &e  skeptic  to  have  mounted 
into  the  regions  of  poetry ;  as  may  be  seen  in  his  tale 
of  Anningait  and  Ajut,  and  some  other  pieees.  Hnme 
is  said  to  have  composed  verses  in  his  youth,  which 
wouki  probably  be  written  in  imitation  of  the  ooMesi 
and  most  artificial  models.  Although  Johnson  had 
imagination,  there  was  no  native  grace  or  elegance  in 
his  mind,  to  guide  him  in  forming  poetical  combina- 
tbns ;  and  perhaps  there  is  not  in  any  English  book  a 
more  clumsy  and  ungainly  conception  than  that  of  the 
Happy  Yalley  in  Kasselas.  Any  thing  that  Hume 
had,  tieyond  pure  intellect,  seems  to  have  been  a  turn 
for  pleasantry,  which  his  strict  taste  prevented  hioft 
from  ever  obtruding  gratuitously  upon  the  reader. 

During  the  time  when  these  men  flourished,  it  may 
be  siUfely  ayerred,  that  the  influence  of  intellect  was 
completely  predominant  over  that  of  genius  in  this 
country.  No  great  poet  arose,  who  produced  moral 
impressions  fit  to  be  weighed  against  the  speeulatiye 
calculations  to  whieh  the  times  were  giving  birth. 


ODE. 

Amotig  the  happleit  •pacioMnfl  of  modsro  Lalinity,  is  J>r» 
Johnaoa's  ode  to  Mrs.  Thrak,  from  the  klsod  of  8k  je.  It  bs- 
ghis, 

"  Fermeo  terras  abl  nuda  rupos, 
Saxeas  mlscet  nebalis  nilDas,**  fcc 

Sir  Walter  Scott  mys  that  ho  laoded  sone  ytvn  ago  on  Skya 
with  a  party  of  friends,  and  had  the  curloelty  to-  fnqdre  wltat 
was  the  first  Idea  on  every  one*fl  mhid  at  landing,  ikll  aasweired 
eeparstely  It  was  this  ode.  If  the  following  tranilatioa,  which 
makes  no  attempt  to  give  a  conception  or  tbe  extreme  elaganee 
of  the  original,  shall  direct  to  It  the  attention  of  any  of  yavr 
classical  readers,  whoM  recollection  it  may  have  escaped,  ypa 
will  be  rewarded  for  the  space  it  fills. 

FROM  THE  ISLE  OF  SKYE. 

I  tread  the  land  where  rocks  piled  high 
In  gloomy  ruins  threat  the  sky. 
Whose  clime  unblest  and  sterile  soil 
Deride  the  famish*d  laborer's  toil. 
Among  fierce  highland  clans  1  stray. 
Where  science  sheds  no  cheerful  ray, 
Where  rags  and  squalid  want  are  found 
Within  their  smoking  hovels  round. 
While  thus  o'er  regions  wild  and  drear. 
Remote  I  roam,  condemned  to  hear 
An  unknown  tongue's  discordant  noise, 
I  meditate  what  now  employs 
Sweet  Thralia's  hours.  With  kindest  smile 
Does  she  her  husband's  cares  beguile. 
While  round  her  feet  her  children  play, 
And  k>ye  and  gladness  fill  the  day  7 
Or,  anxious  novelty  to  find, 
From  various  books  adorns  her  mind  7 
Whate'er  thy  joys— be  sacred  yet 
Thy  plighted  friendship,  nor  forget 
The  bard  whose  wandering  muse  still  true, 
In  all  her  wanderings  turns  to  you — 
So  shall  thy  rocks,  O  Skye,  proclaim 
To  murmuring  surges  Thralia's  name. 
RUhmmidf  Fc,  /en.  1838. 
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THOMAS  W.  WHITE,  JEditor  artdJ^oprietof. 


l^hiB  is  a  monthly  Magazine,  devoted  chiefly 
toLiTEEATtjRE,  but  occa6ioDally  finding  room 
aJso  for  articles  that  fall  Vitbin  the  scope  of  Bci^ 
BNCB ;  and  not  professing  <an  entire  disdain  of 
tasteiiil  eekcHons^  though  its  matter  has  been,  as 
it  will  continue  to  be,  in  the  itiain,  anginal. 

Party  Foi^ics.  and  controveisial  Theology,  as 
&r  as  possible,  are  jealously  excluded.  They 
are  sometimes  so  blended  with  discussions  in  lite- 
rature (X  in  moral  science,  otherwise  unobjection- 
able, as  to  gaia  admittance,  for  the  sake  of  the 
more  valuaUe matter  to  which  they  adhere:  but 
whenever  that  happens,  they  are  incidental,  only ; 
not  primary:  They  are  dross,  tolerated  only  be- 
cause it  cannot. well  be  severed  from  the  ster- 
ling ore  wherewith  it  is  incorporated. 

Reviews,  •  and  Critic  At  Notices,  occupy 
&eir  due  space  in  the  work :  and  it  is  the  Edi- 
tCMr's  aim  that  they  should  have  a  threefold  ten- 
dency— to  convey,  in  a  condensed  form,  such 
valuable  truths  or  interesting  incidents  ajs  are 
embodied  in  the  works  reviewed, — to  direct  the 
reader^. attention. to. hooks  .that  deserve  to  be 
read,T-and  to  warn  him  against  wasting  time 
and  money  upon  that  large  number,  which  merit 
only  to  be  burned.  In  this  age,  of  publications 
that  bv  their  variety  and  multitude  distract  and 
overwhehn  every  undiscriminating  stxident,  m- 
PARTUi.  criticism,  govemcd  by  the  views  just 
mentioned,  is  one  of  the  most  inestimable  and 
indispensable  of  auxiliaries,  to  him  who  does  wish 
to  discttminate. 

Essays,  and  Tales,  having  in  view  utility  or 
amusement,  or  both — ^Historical  sketcses^^ 
and  Reminiscences  of  events  too  minute  for 
tiistory,  yet  elucidating  it,  and  heightening  its 
interest, — may  be  regarded  as  forming  the  sta- 
ple of  the  work.  And  of  indigenous  Pobtrt, 
enough  is  published — sometimes  of  no  mean 
strain — ^to  manifest  and  to  cultivate  the  grow- 
ing poetical  taste  and  talents  of  our  country. 

Tlie  times  appear,  for  several  feasons,  to  de- 
mmd  such  a  work — and  not  one  alone,  but 
many.  The  public  mind  is  feverish  and  irri- 
tated still,  from  recent  political  strifes: — -The 
soft,  assuasive  influence  of  Litemture  is  need- 
.^,  ^>\eil]Ay  that  Jev^ir,  and  aopthe  that  irritation. 
Vice  and  folly  are  rioting  abroad : — ^They  should 
ibadriten  by  indignant  rdtmke;  or  lashed  by  ridi- 
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1.  The  Southern  Literary  Messenger  is  published  in  monthly  numbers,  of  64  large  superroyal  octavo  psgei 
:«acbf  on  the  best  of  fMiper,  and  neatly  covered,  at  $5  a  year — pa)rable,  invwruAiy,  in  advance. 

%  Or  five  neto  subscribers  by  sending  their  names  and  $20  at  one  time  to  the  editor,  will  receive  their  cojnei 
forone  year,  for  that  sum;  -  *       '    v'  .  -    • 

8.  The  risk  of  Ices  of  payments  for  subscriptions,  which'  have  been  properly  committed  to  the  roail^  or  to  thi 
hands  of  a  postmaster,  is  assumed  by  the  editor. 

4.  If  a  subscription  is  not  directed  to  be  discontinued  before  the  first  number  of  a  volume  has  been  pnb* 
.UsHed,  U  will  be  taken  as  a  continuance  for  Another  year.  All  subscriptions  to  commence  with  the  current 
volume,  copies  of  which  will  be  furnished  to  every  one  subscribing:.  No  subscription  will  be  taken  for  less  ihsft 
a  year's  publication,  unless  the  individual  subscribing  is  willing  to  pay  $5  for  a  shorter  pesriod — even ifilUfifr 
a  'i'^Sff  iwmber. 

6.  The  mutual  obligations  of  the  publisher  and  subscriber,  for  the  year,  are  fblly  incurr*ed  as  soon  as  the  first 
number  of  the  volume  Is  issued  :  and  after  that  lime,  no  discontinuance  of  a  subscripti-on  will  be  pertniucd. 


cnle,  into  their  fitting  haunts.  Ighoraliee  hsdi 
it  over  an  unmende  proportion  of  our  people  :&- 
Every  spriDg  should  be  set  in  motion,  to  arouse 
the  lightened,  and  to  increase  their  nunto; 
BO  that  the  great  enemy  of  popular  government 
may  no  longer  brood,  like  a  portentous  cloud, 
over  the  destinies  of  pur  country.  And  to  ap^ 
coroplish  all  these  ends,  what  more  powetfid 
agent  can  be  empbyed,  than  a  periodical,  ofi 
the  plan  of  the  Messenger ;  if  that  plan  be  but 
carried  out  in  practice  1 

The  Sooth  peculiarly  requiressuch  an  agent. 
In  all  the  Union,,  south  of  Washington,  uere 
are  but  two  Literary  periodicals  1  Northward  ciif 
that  city,. there  are  probably  at  least  twenty* 
five  or  thirty  I  Is  this  contrast  justified  bj  the 
wealth,  the  leicrure,  the  native  talent,  or  the  actual 
literary  taste,  of  the  80uthem  people,  compart 
with  those  of  the  Nwtbem )  No:  for  in  weaUii 
talents,  and  taste,  we  may  jusdy  claim  at  least 
an  e^tti/tYy  with*  our  brethren ;  and  a  dcnneatic 
instituticm  exclusively  ouf  Ot^Aj  beyond  all  doubt 
aflfcffds  us,  it  we  chooee,  twioe  the  Idsure  far 
reading  and  writing,  which  they  enjoy. 

It  was  from  a  deep  sense  of  this  /oca/ want, 
that  the  word  SotrrnERN  was  engrafted  on  t&e 
name  of  this  periodical :  aiMl  not  with  any  design 
to  nourish  local  prejudices,  or  to  advocate  sup- 
posed local  interests.  Far  fircMOD  any  such  thought, 
^t  is  the  Editor's  fervent  wiaeh,  to  see  the  Noilb 
and  South  bound  endearingly  together  ktem, 
in  the  silken  bands  of  mutu&d  kindnesil  and  affec* 
tion.  Far  from  meditating  Aostikty  to  the  DOith, 
he  has  abready  drawn,  and  he  hopes  hereafter  to 
draw,  much  of  his  choicest  matter  thence:  and 
happy  ixkleed  will  he  deem  himself,  should  ik 
pages,  by  making  each  region  know  the  odur 
better,  coiitribute  in  any  essential  degree  to  dispel 
the  lowering  clouds  that  now  threaten  the  pea» 
of  both,  and  to  brighten  and  strengthen  the  sacxed 
ties  a[  fraternal  love. 

The   SOUTRKRN  LiTERART  MESSENGER  bat 

now  reached  the  2d  Na  of  its  faurtk  volume. 
How  far  it  has  acted  out  the  ideas  here  uttered, 
is  not  for  the  Editor  ^o  say.  He  believes,  bow- 
ever,  that  it  falls  not  further  shcrt  of  them,  than 
human  weakness  usually  makes  Practice  M 
short  of  Theory, 
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THE  INFLUENCE  OP  MORALS 

ON  THE  HAPPINESS  OF  MAN.  AND  THE  STABILIT7 
OF  SOCIAL  INSTITUTIONS. 

Bf  a  mtlve  (bat  not  now  a  resident)  of  Peterabnrg,  Ya. 

Alibough  it  is  ijnpossibie  to  foresee  the  ulumate 
eoBseqneiiees  of  the  action,  we  can  readily  appreciate 
the  motiTee  of  tbooe  master  spirits  of  the  latter  ages, 
who  gsTe  resistless  motion  to  the  reformation  or  reli- 
gioos  lerolotion  of  the  sixteenth,  and  to  the  Frendi  or 
political  reTolotion  of  the  eighteenth  centuries.    It  is 
no  part  of  our  design  to  dwell  npon  the  Tirtues  or  the 
excesses  of  the  prominent  actors  in  the  reformation  of 
Che  ecdedaatical  and  political  establishments  of  the 
world  at  these  respectiTC  periods ;  but  we  feel  irresisli- 
Uy  inclined  to  discuss  the  probable  influence  of  these 
revotutions  upon  the  happiness  of  man  and  the  stability 
of  his  institations.    The  period  has  not  yet  arrived  to 
isTestigate  the  full  extent  of  their  influence  in  this  re- 
gard ;  and  the  bias  of  public  opinion  is  at  this  time  too 
strong  to  render  it  an  agreeable  task  to  inquire  whether 
they  have  exercised  a  beneficial  influence  over  the  des- 
tinies of  social  man,  and  if  so,  whether  the  purchase 
hss  not  been  dearly  made.    When  time  shall  have  shed 
its  meliowing  influence  over  these  stupendous  events, 
snd  they  cease  to  loom  up  before  us  in  deceptive  mag- 
aitade  throogfa  the  mists  of  passions,  which  have  been 
too  deeply  agitated  to  subside  speedily,  the  world  will 
be  prepared  to  inquire  whether  these  revolutions  have 
elevated  the  social  and  moral  condition  of  the  world  to 
the  extent  so  generally  believed,  and  in  fine,  whether 
they  were  not  the  mere  results  of  causes,  which  would 
have  produced  equal  or  greater  benefit  to  mankind  if 
these  had  never  occurred. 

Before  the  nineteenth  century  closes,  it  will  be  gravely 
B^ed  whether  these  revolutions  have  retarded  or  pro- 
moted the  social  interests  of  the  human  family.  The 
present  generation,  being  composed  for  the  most  part 
ef  religionists,  is  unfitted  for  sober  inquiry  upon  this 
saligect ;  but  when  sectarian  feeling  shall  have  subsided, 
and  these  religionists  shall  have  become  religious,  and 
the  wiU  and  speculative  philosophism  of  the  day  shall 
have  been  subdued  by  the  calm  and  sober  spirit  of  philo- 
sophy, this  great  question  will  be  settled.  The  contem- 
pfetire  mind  is  already  inclined  to  attribute  the  wonder- 
fsl  change  in  the  social  condition  of  man  within  the  last 
three  ceotories  to  the  discovery  of  printings  and  to  look 
opoo  these  two  great  convulsions  as  among  the  nom- 
befiess  resolts  of  that  art  which  imparted  to  tl)e  opera- 
Ueas  of  the  human  intellect  electric  activity  and  resist- 
leii  energy.  The  fountains  of  living  waters  had  been 
■sled  up  for  ages,  and  man  wandered  in  arid  and  un- 
eaiiivated  deserts ;  but  no  sooner  was  the  rock  smitten 
with  the  wand  of  Faust,  than  the  whole  wilderness  was 
watered.  Refreshed  with  the  draught,  man,  prone  to 
wander,  resomed  his  joamey  with  renovated  strength; 
bat  whether  he  has  been  misled  by  the  fidse  lights  of  a 


presumptuous  understanding,  or  has  meekly  followed 
the  pillar  of  truth  in  bis  pilgrimage,  is  the  great  ques- 
tion which  is  to  decide  the  extent  of  the  influence  of 
these  revolutions  on  his  happiness.  From  the  morning 
of  life,  even  in  the  blissful  walks  of  Eden,  man  was 
inquisitive  and  rebellious.  IVhen  is  it  that  the  strong 
man  fails  to  exert  his  strength,  though  he  shake  the 
horns  of  the  altar  or  the  pillars  of  the  temple  until 
himself  shall  perish  in  the  common  ruin  ? 

The  debasement  of  our  species  in  the  middle  or  dark 
ages  has  been  the  fruitful  theme  of  declamation  with 
modern  writers;  yet  the  discovery  of  arts  the  most 
useful  to  mankind  was  made  in  this  period  of  universal 
gloom.  The  sceptre  of  the  churchmen,  who  are  ac- 
cused of  having  usurped  unbounded  dominion,  was 
twined  with  wreaths  when  it  was  broken  ;  and  when 
the  tiara  was  smitten  with  the  rod  of  innovation,  many 
of  its  precious  jewels  were  preserved  by  the  thoughtful 
reformers.  In  our  zeal  to  vindicate  the  necessity  of 
religious  reformation  in  the  sixteenth  century,  we  have 
been  mindful  only  of  the  excesses  of  the  clerical  order; 
but  the  clear  head  and  the  upright  heart,  will  also  give 
them  credit  for  signal  blessings  and  benefactions  to  the 
human  family.  When  the  spirit  of  man  had  been 
crushed  by  the  rude  domination  of  the  feudal  barons, 
the  clergy  interposed  the  sanctity  of  the  mitre  io  shield 
them  from  oppression.  The  feudal  system  was  admi- 
rably adapted  to  the  maintenance  of  unbridled  power^ 
and  while  it  fenced  around  the  few  with  insurmount- 
able  barriers,  it  reduced  the  many  to  unqualified  sub- 
mission and  dependence.  The  arts  and  sciences 
were  totally  neglected  by  the  mass  of  the  people,  and 
would  have  perished  but  for  the  clerical  order,  who 
watched  the  fitful  flame  with  the  devotion  of  the  early 
vestals. 

Mind  is  power.  And  whatever  factitious  aid  or  dis- 
tinction physical  endowments  may  borrow  from  the 
depmved  taste  or  corrupt  morals  of  a  people,  there  is  a 
resilient  and  recuperative  energy  in  the  powers  of  the 
intellect,  which  will,  in  due  season,  assert  its  supremacy. 
Hence  when  the  chivalry  of  Europe  returned  broken 
and  discomfited  from  the  wars  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre, 
the  gentle  but  resistless  dominion  of  the  lettered  priest- 
hood was  substituted  for  the  iron  yoke  of  the  barons. 
The  clergy  derited  their  power  from  the  influence  of 
cultivated  intellect,  and  could  only  maintain  themselves 
by  its  display  and  exercise.  While  by  their  great  in- 
fluence they  were  the  rulers,  they  were  also  the  teachers 
of  their  fellow  mortals ;  and  the  powers  of  mind  they 
exerted  were  caught  by  reflection,  and  gradually  ex- 
tended. With  the  ascendency  of  the  clergy  letters 
slowly  revived.  The  world  was  comparatively  dark 
and  void,  but  as  the  sun  of  science  gradually  liAed 
itself  above  the  horizon,  its  light  was  spread  around, 
until  blazing  forth  in  meridian  splendor,  the  genial 
influence  was  felt  throughout  the  habitable  globe.  The 
privileged  classes  under  the  rigor  of  the  feudal  law, 
having  been  shorn  of  a  goodly  portion  of  their  power. 
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and  the  spirit  of  equality  breathed  forth  in  the  doctrines 
of  the  christian  dispensation,  having  been  infused  into 
the  people,  the  middle  classes  rapidly  arose,  and  as- 
sumed a  prominent  station  in  society.  As  the  light  of 
science  was  diffused,  and  the  benefiu  of  education  were 
extended  to  the  multitude,  they  acquired  a  knowledge 
of  their  natural  rights,  and  became  inquisitiTC  concern- 
ing the  authority  of  their  rulers.  It  was  not  probable 
that  in  this  improved  condition  of  intellectual  man,  he 
should  tamely  submit  even  to  the  mild  dominion  of  the 
priesthood ;  and  the  sovereign  pontiffs,  long  before 
the  days  of  the  tenth  Leo,  felt  that  their  temporal 
power  could  not  survive  the  growing  intelligence  of 
the  people. 

At  this  propitious  period  the  art  of  printing  was  dis- 
covered, and  there  was  no  temporal  power  so  firmly 
established,  or  so  securely  intrenched  as  to  resist  its 
powerful  assaults.  It  was  perhaps  unfortunate  for 
mankind,  that  the  first  eruption  of  the  volcano,  should 
have  been  beneath  the  altars  of  religion.  It  would  have 
been  far  more  salutary,  if  the  revolution  in  government 
had  preceded  instead  of  following  the  revolution  in  reli- 
gion ;  for  the  clergy,  having  been  the  first  who  were 
assailed  by  the  spirit  of  innovation,  were  placed  unwit- 
tingly in  an  attitude  of  hostility  to  the  projected  refor- 
mation, and  were  opposed  to  the  assertion  of  what 
were  deemed  popular  rights.  Unhappily  there  was  a 
divorce  between  the  people  and  the  established  clergy, 
and  thus  those,  who,  by  their  superior  prudence  and 
intelligence  were  best  calculated  to  bear  upon  their 
consecrated  shoulders  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  and 
conduct  it  to  the  promised  land,  were  proscribed  and 
denounced.  It  became  necessary,  therefore,  for  the 
people,  unaided  by  these  lights,  to  institute  new  forms 
of  worship  better  adapted  than  the  old  to  the  spirit  of 
the  age.  But  after  the  attachment  of  men  to  the  sacred 
institutions  of  their  forefathers  had  been  shaken,  and  the 
hierarchy  had  been  weakened,  it  was  long  before  they 
could  be  united  in  any  settled  form  of  worship,  as  a 
substitute  for  that  which  they  had  thrown  down.  And 
in  their  journey  to  the  land  of  promise,  there  was  no 
cloud  of  smoke  by  day,  no  pillar  of  fire  by  night,  to 
conduct  them  in  their  weary  pilgrimage.  The  ark 
with  its  holy  symbols  was  no  longer  with  them,  for  the 
people  had  turned  to  the  left  hand,  while  the  Levitea 
pursued  the  right.  Having  lost  the  priesthood,  they 
were  no  longer  restrained  by  authority  in  religious 
matters.  Hence  the  necessity  of  nniveraal  fireedom  of 
opinion,  the  true  spirit  of  religious  liberty;  but,  alas! 
like  all  boons  bestowed  upon  erring  man,  it  was  tlie 
fruitful  source  of  abuse  and  misery  in  the  fruition.  We 
have  intimated  that  it  would  have  been  better  if  the 
rerolutlon  in  governments  had  preceded  the  revolution 
in  religion ;  because,  after  the  result  had  been  attained, 
and  the  storm  had  wasted  its  fury,  the  disturbed  ele- 
ments of  society  might  have  once  more  blended  peace- 
fully together  beneath  the  auspices  of  a  common  religion. 
In  consequence  of  this  separation  of  the  cleigy  from  the 
people  in  the  religious  revolution  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, it  was  not  effected  without  a  strong  infusion  of 
bitterness.  Under  the  new  doctrine  of  freedom  of  reli- 
gious opinion,  which,  on  account  of  this  separation,  it 
became  necessary  to  establish,  a  thousand  new  creeds 
sprang  into  being ;  but,  forgetful  of  their  common  origin, 
they  were  not  less  hostile  to  each  other  than  to  the  an- 


cient establishment;  and  the  bitterness  of  this  cap  hu 
not  yet  passed  away.  And  if  the  ancient  chuith  dis- 
cipline forbade  religious  freedom,  the  nsw  codes  wen 
compelled  to  tolerate  the  propagation  of  the  most 
destructive  and  licentious  dogmas.  Infidelity  stalked 
naked  through  the  world.  Availing  themselves  of  the 
great  engine  with  which  this  revolution  in  religion  had 
been  effected,  and  protected  by  the  genius  of  universal 
toleration,  the  disciples  of  the  philosophists  and  illumi- 
nati  poured  forth  from  a  teeming  press  their  blasphe- 
mous doctrines,  subversiye  alike  of  religion,  moral*,  and 
all  social  institutions. 

Although  religion  advanced  with  her  hundred  ban- 
ners, the  Holy  Sepulchre  could  not  be  protected  from 
the  infideU  The  opinions  of  men  became  unsettled ; 
there  was  no  longer  any  rererence  for  the  institutions 
of  antiquity ;  and  though  age  called  to  age  from  the 
bottomless  abysses  of  time,  her  hoarse  voice  was  loit 
amid  the  tumult  of  noisy  innovation. 

The  Papal  hierarchy,  seated  on  the  seven  hills  of  the 
CsBsars,  had  been  shaken  to  its  foundations ;  and  the 
fragments  of  its  temporal  power,  like  thoee  of  the  moDO* 
ments  of  the  palmy  days  of  imperial  Rome,  were  cramb* 
ling  in  the  dust.  The  storm  of  revolution  now  began  to 
roil  back  from  the  altar  to  the  throne, 

Retortis 
Liuore  EU'iisco  Tiolenier  undis, 
Ire  dejectum  monumeDta  regis ; 

and  the  restless  spirit  of  revolution  sought  out  the  mini 
of  other  establishments,  upon  which  to  erect  a  trophy  to 
the  rights  of  man. 

It  soon  became  apparent  that  man,  in  the  pride  and 
excess  of  his  newly  acquired  powers,  was  rushing  madly 
forward  to  another  revolution,  which  threatened  to  e&- 
gulph  all  existing  establishments,  social,  moral,  and  po- 
litical. Freedom  of  religious  opinion  had  been  attained, 
but  the  price  was  yet  to  be  paid.  There  was  no  estab- 
lishment so  sacred  as  to  escape  the  indiscriminate  ruin. 
The  veil  of  the  temple  was  rent  asunder,  and  breaking 
into  the  innermost  recesses  of  the  sanctuary,  these  fran- 
tic levellers  of  the  second  or  political  revolution  placed 
their  sacrilegious  hands  upon  the  horns  of  the  altar, 
questioned  the  attributes,  limited  the  powers,  blas- 
phemed the  name,  and  denied  the  existence  of  the 
unavenging  Deity  I  The  French  philosophists,  fostered 
by  a  profligate  nobility,  whose  ruin  they  precipitated, 
had  corrupted  the  national  morals  by  their  licentioui 
writings.  The  social  virtues  had  been  shaken  by  the 
speculative  productions  of  the  learned  Encydopaedists. 
In  the  wild  delirium  of  infidelity,  denuded  bemtty  usurped 
in  the  city  of  Paris  the  worship  of  the  Deity  I  And  the 
whole  fhime-work  of  society ,*Mike  the  city  of  Persepolls, 
perished  amid  the  vapors  of  wine,  and  by  the  seducement 
of  courtezans.**  Yet  a  moment,  and  the  lilies  of  France 
were  as  scarlet 

It  was  only  by  the  abase  of  the  priyileges  conferred 
by  the  first  or  religious  revolution,  that  designing  men 
were  enabled  to  produce  the  second  or  political  revolu- 
tion. The  freedom  of  religious  opmion  enabled  (he 
philosophists  and  infidels  to  propagate  their  destructive 
doctrines,  and  poison  and  corrupt  the  rooralsof  a  whole 
people.  At  the  head  of  this  band  of  ruffians  was  the 
detestable  Voltaire.  "Let  us  contemplate  the  wretch,** 
exclaims  a  beautiful  writer,  filled  with  holy  indignation, 
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wfaft  looked  upon  his  bust    ** Behold  that  repulsive 
coonteiMiice,  orer  which  modesty  has  never  spread  her 
gbv,  and  those  eyes,  like  two  extinguished  volcanoes, 
yet  glinKDeriii^  with  the  lurid  glare  of  lust  and  hatred. 
That  mouth,  extending  from  ear  to  ear,  and  yawning 
fiksafearliQil  chasm;  those  lips  compressed  with  malice, 
ready  to  pour  forth  the  bitterness  of  sarcasm,  or  the  mad 
ravings  of  blasphemy.   Alas!  what  mischief  has  he  not 
entailed  upon  us  7  Like  that  poisonous  insect,  the  scourge 
ef  the  garden,  which  attacks  none  but  the  most  precious 
plants,  Voltaire,  with  his  rankling  sting,  never  ceases 
to  wound  those  two  germs  of  society,  women  and  young 
neik    fle  infuses  his  poison  into  them,  and  thus  trans- 
mits it  from  generation  to  generation.  The  great  wick- 
cdne«  of  Voltaire  consists  in  the  abuse  of  his  talents, 
and  the  prostitution  of  a  genius  given  him  for  the  praise 
ef  God  and  virtue.    He  cannot,  like  so  many  others, 
allege  in  extenuation  of  his  crimes,  inconsiderateness, 
the  sedueement  of  the  passions,  or  the  frailty  of  our 
nature.    Hb  corruption  is  of  a  character  peculiar  to 
kinself;  it  is  seated  in  the  innermost  recesses  of  his 
heart,  and  is  upheld  by  all  the  powers  of  his  undei^ 
standing.    A  sacrilegious  wretch,  he  braves  God  to 
destroy  his  creatures.    With  unexampled  frenzy  the 
iMoleBt  blasphemer  has  dared  to  declare  himself  the 
pnsooal  enemy  of  the  Redeemer.    In  the  depth  of  his 
nothingness  he  applies  a  contemptuous  epithet  to  the 
Saviour,  and  pronounces  that  law  which  he  brought 
opoQ  earth  iatftmmu.   Abandoned  of  Qod,  he  knows  no 
lestrainL    Other  blasphemous  railers  have  astonished 
viitae,  Voltaire  shocks  vice.     He  surrenders  up  his 
isMgioation  to  the  enthusiasm  of  hell,  which  lends  him 
all  itt  powers  to  lead  him  to  the  uttermost  excesses  of 
wickedness.    A  wretch,  who  would  have  been  banish- 
ed from  Sodom,  he  is  crowned  at  Paris.    Insolent  pro- 
finer  of  his  native  tongue  and  of  the  greatest  names 
of  Franee,  he  is  the  most  contemptible  of  mankind  next 
to  those  who  admire  him.    When  I  contrast  what  he 
B^t  have  done  with  what  be  has  done,  his  unrivalled 
talents  only  inspire  me  with  a  holy  indignation,  which 
I  have  no  language  to  express.    Hesitating  between 
admiiatioa  and  horror,  I  feel  sometimes  as  if  I  would 
hke  to  erect  a  statue  to  his  memory— —by  the  hands  of 
the  eonunon  hangman." 

One  of  the  necessary  consequences  and  afflictive  re- 
sults of  the  refi>fnuition  was  the  toleration  of  doctrines 
utterly  subversive  of  religion,  morals,  and  society ;  and 
the  iarention  of  printing  and  cultivation  of  letters  have 
plaoed  at  the  disposal  of  the  wicked,  irresistible  means 
sf  poisoning  the  manners  and  morals  of  a  whole  people 
m  the  very  gosh  of  the  fountain.  The  mind  of  man  no 
r  became  unfettered,  freedom  of  religious  opinion 
became  his  priceless  heritage,  than  straight- 
way he  proceeds  to  the  most  signal  abuse  of  these  ines- 
timable blessings.  Who  shall  control  the  powers  of  the 
fiee  and  gifted  intellect?  Springing  into  life  from  amidst 
the  gloom  of  Barbaric  ages,  like  the  electric  £ame  from 
the  dark  bosom  of  the  tempest,  if  it  sometimes  invigo- 
nle  and  purify,  it  is  as  often  the  herald,  and  the  mes- 
r,  and  the  agent  of  desolation.  Does  the  impri- 
eagle  demand  a  whirlwind  to  lift  him  in  the 
B?  Ho — be  only  asks  that  his  ligaments  may  be 
kneed,  and  that  his  wings  may  be  unfurled.  Aided  by 
the  fennidable  power  of  the  press,  and  impelled  by  the 
wtlesi  and  feverish  condition  of  the  public  mind,  then 


beginning  to  expand  with  unwonted  energy,  the  refor- 
mers shook  the  temporal  and  spiritual  power  of  the 
Roman  hierarchy,  which  had  swayed  its  sceptre  over 
the  civilized  world  from  the  age  of  Constantine.  So 
with  the  second  revolution,  or  the  revolution  in  govern- 
ment, which  unsettled  and  upheaved  the  foundations  of 
society. 

In  his  farewell  address  to  the  people  of  this  country, 
the  first  president,  whose  patriotic  heart  yearned  for 
the  perpetuity  of  our  institutions,  but  whose  sound 
understanding  taught  him  to  apprehend  their  speedy 
dissoluuon,  exhorts  us  to  indulge  cautiously  the.  belief 
that  sound  morals  or  integrity  can  be  preserved  without 
the  aid  of  religion.  He  made  law,  order,  and  govern- 
ment repose  upon  morals,  and  held  religion  to  be  indis- 
pensable for  the  protection  of  moralilj^  Whenever 
opinions  utterly  subvereive  of  religion,  and  publications 
destructive  of  morels  are  freely  tolerated,  as  in  the 
period  immediately  preceding  the  French  revolution,  it 
follows  as  a  necessary  consequence  that  the  bonds  of 
society  become  as  bands  of  flax  before  the  flames  of 
revolution.  The  world  has  not  yet  recovered  from  the 
effects  produced  by  the  writings  of  the  phiiosopbists. 
The  Deity  seemed  in  regard  to  that  fated  people,  to 
have  withdrawn  for  a  season  his  superintendence  of 
human  afiairs,  and  left  to  men  the  inevitable  conse- 
quences of  their  own  depravity.  The  morals  of  the 
French  people  had  already  been  corrupted.  There  re- 
mained for  Voltaire  and  his  school  nothing  but  to  deny 
the  existence  of  Qod,  Alas !  for  them  there  was  no  God. 
Ho  had  already  abandoned  them  I 

Since  the  invention  of  printing  the  influence  of  men 
of  genius  over  the  public  mind  is  incalculable.  That 
which  the  great  reformen  and  their  associates  effected 
in  the  religious  world  in  the  sixteenth  century,  Voltaire, 
Rousseau,  Diderot,  D*Alembert  and  their  abettora  re- 
peated in  the  political  world  in  the  eighteenth.  How 
frightful  then  is  the  responsibility  of  men  of  talent? 
What  tremendous  agency  do  they  not  exercise  over 
the  destinies  of  the  children  of  men  ?  And  how  impor- 
tant is  it,  that  the  public  press  should  vigilantly  guard 
the  public  morals^  and  restrain  the  publication  of  licen- 
tious works,  or,  if  that  be  impracticable,  labor  at  least 
to  counteract  their  baleful  influence  7  We  have  endea> 
vored  to  show  thst  the  revolutions  of  the  sixteenth  and 
of  the  eighteenth  eenturies  were  the  mere  resulu  of  the 
discovery  of  the  art  of  printing,  and  consequent  im- 
provement of  intellectual  man ;  or,  in  other  words,  that 
the  press,  by  whose  agency  they  were  effected,  is,  in  the 
hands  of  men  of  genius,  a  resistless  agent  for  weal  or 
woe.  If  it  sometimes  improve  the  heart  by  informing  the 
underatanding,  it  not  unfrequently  happens  thai  it  is 
prostituted,  firet  to  sap  public  morels,  and  then  to  over- 
throw the  establishments  which  repose  upon  them.  The 
ardent  Milton,  glowing  with  his  customary  eloquence 
in  defence  of  unlicensed  printing,  exclaims:  "And 
though  all  the  winds  of  doctrine  were  let  loose  to  play 
upon  the  earth,  so  truth  be  in  the  field,  we  do  injurious- 
ly to  misdoubt  her  strength.  Let  her  and  falsehood 
grapple:  who  ever  knew  truth  put  to  the  worse  in  a  free 
and  open  encounter  ?**  This  is  unquestionably  a  sound 
argument  in  fiivor  of  unlicensed  printing  in  a  political 
sense.  But  in  the  present  condition  of  mankind  the 
philosophic  mind  cannot  admit  its  truth  as  applicable  to 
social  man.    If  the  undentandings  of  all  men  were  as 
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cleat  di  that  of  Milton,  and  if  all  men  of  sound  under- 
BUndtng  were  so  enamored  of  truth  as  to  embrace  her 
under  all  circumstances^  we  could  safely  admit  the  argu- 
ment But  while  the  understanding  of  a  vast  majority 
of  mankind  is  clouded  by  prejudice  or  overshadowed 
by  ignorance,  wisdom  and  truth  may  cry  aloud  in  the 
streets,  and  few  will  hearken.  The  Bible  contains  in 
itself  every  lesson  of  morality  and  every  rule  of  action: 
it  is  filled  with  the  wisdom  of  inspiration,  and  breathes 
the  spirit  of  eloquence ;  it  is  engrafted  upon  the  civil 
codt  of  every  civilized  nation,  its  eopies  are  multiplied 
and  circulated  to  almost  infinite  ezfasnt,  it  is  the  text 
book  of  religion,  its  lessons  are  enforced  from  the  altar 
and  the  desk,  it  is  to  be  found  near  every  hearth  and  in 
the  chambers  of  affliction  and  death ;  it  has  stamped 
upon  it  the  broad  seal  of  the  Everlasting,  and  was  de- 
livered  to  man  amid  the  thunders  of  Sinai ;  it  has  its 
thousands  and  its  tens  of  thousands  anointed  for  the 
propagation  of  iu  wholesome  truths ;  and  yet  such  is 
the  perversity  of  man,  such  is  the  inability  of  the  most 
imposing  truths,  revealed  by  the  Deity  himself,  to  wres- 
tie  with  error,  that  myriads  have  been  and  still  are  se- 
duced from  the  paths  of  truth  and  morality,  by  the 
apostles  of  untrudi  and  infidelity. 

From  the  two  great  revolutions  of  which  we  have 
0poken  the  world  is  supposed  to  have  derived  two  in- 
viduable  blessings,  freedom  of  religious  opinion,  and  free 
political  institutions.  Let  not  our  gratitude  however 
deter  us  from  speculating  upon  the  ultimate  operation 
of  these  transcendent  gifts ;  let  us  endeavor  to  lift  a 
corner  of  the  veil  which  darkens  the  future,  in  order  to 
gather  a  few  salutary  lessons.  We  do  not  limit  our 
view  to  the  present  generation,  but  wo  speak  of  man, 
immortal  in  his  essence,  whose  existence  on  earth  will 
only  cease  when  time  shall  be  no  more.  In  this  enlarged 
•ense  man  is  not  secure  of  these  blessings.  They  are 
sarpcrtffuait  in  the  midst  of  which  we  now  are,  and  ti- 
morous men  think  the  **  beginning  of  the  end  now  is." 
Tohava  been  delivered  from  the  dominion  of  the  priest- 
hood seems  to  us  in  the  midst  of  fruition  a  blessing 
vouchsafed ;  but  inasmuch  as  by  that  deliverance  it 
became  necessary  to  recognize  and  establish  freedom  of 
religious  opinion,  Christianity,  religion,  morels,  and  go- 
vernment have  a  new  and  formidable  enemy  to  encoun* 
ter  in  the  shadowy  monster  Infidblitt.  And  unless 
untried  means  be  discovered  to  arrest  the  progress  of 
this  formidable  foe  in  his  desolating  march,  future  gene- 
rations will  be  startled  with  the  question,  what  has 
religion  profited  by  the  refi9rmation*-in  what  has  Chris- 
tianity been  benefited  by  universal  freedom  of  religious 
opinion?  It  will  be  remarked,  that  throughout  (his 
article  we  speak  of  religion  generally — not  of  creeds, 
ancient  or  modern,  reformed  or  otherwise*  With  the 
latter  we  have  no  concern. 

We  have  been  speaking  of  the  unsettled  experiment, 
which  sprang  from  the  first,  or  religious  revolution :  we 
will  now  proceed  to  the  second  experiment,  which 
originated  with  the  political  or  French  revolution.  And 
this  latter  problem  is  the  "  capability  of  man  for  self 
government.*'  In  this  favored  land  it  is  a  conceded 
truth,  (may  it  be  so  ever !)  which  it  is  a  species  of  trea- 
son to  question.  But  the  philosophic  inquirer  is  not  to 
be  deterred  from  the  investigation  of  wholesome  truths 
by  the  partialities  or  prejudices  of  the  age  in  which  he 
lives.    The  prince  of  philosophers  was  a  martyr  in  this 


cause,  but  we  have  fallen  upon  belter  days.  We  ars 
in  the  midst  of  the  awful  experiment  We  have  alresdy 
remarked  that  the  sagacious  Washington  doubted  the 
stability  of  this  government,  and  the  characteristic  of 
this  truly  great  man  was  unerring  sagacity.  And  ar- 
dent patriou  have  latterly  been  startled  by  the  frequent 
and  violent  assaults  upon  the  bonds  of  the  Union.  la 
stronger  governments  the  centripetal  power  preTsils, 
and  the  tendency  of  power  is  to  the  centre ;  bat  in  oor 
free  institutions  the  repulsive  power  predominates  to  sa 
alarming  extent,  and  our  most  formidable  enemy,  as 
well  as  our  national  tendency,  is  licentiousness.  Impa- 
tience of  restraint,  love  of  novelty,  laxity  of  morals  are 
alike  opposed  to  the  interests  of  true  religion  and  the 
perpetuity  of  free  institutions.  Infidelity  and  licentioos- 
ness  have  increased  in  these  latter  days  with  frightfal 
rapidity,  and  unless  ihey  be  checked  in  their  reeling  and 
riotous  career,  they  must  ultimately  stalk  amid  the  dis- 
jointed fragments  of  desecrated  altara  and  broken 
charters.    Hence,  it  is  the  nasT  duty  of  evert  cbsis- 

TIAK  AMD  OF  BVKET  PATEIOT  TO  OPPOSE  EVERT  THWO, 
WBICH  TENDS  TO  COEEUPT  PUBLIC  MORALS  OE  TO  PRO- 
MOTE LICENTIOUSNESS  OF  OPINION. 

Time  is  not  the  great  destroyer.  Man  is  immortal, 
and  his  political  and  social  establishmenu  would,  but 
for  his  licentiousness,  endure  until  the  voice  of  the 
Archangel,  like  to  a  passing-bell,  proclaimed  the  fa- 
ncrel  of  time.  The  infidel  Volney,  while  contem- 
plating the  ruins  of  the  wilderness,  which  once  blos- 
somed as  the  gardens  of  Jericho ;  the  unbelieving  Gib- 
bon, overshadowed  by  the  ruins  of  tlie  capitol,  and 
mediuting  amki  the  fregmenU  of  mouldering  columns, 
•^beheld  the  feuits  of  licentiousness.  And  the 
silent  monitor  within  might  have  whispered  to  these 
uobdieven,  that  such  as  themselves  had  desolated 
empires. 

Let  it  be  the  '<  firet  duty  of  every  citizen  to  oppose 
everything  which  tends  to  corrupt  public  morals,  or  to 
promote  licentiousness."  History  with  her  grave  and 
solemn  countenance  constantly  admonishes  us,  that 
whatever  may  have  been  the  immediate  cause  of  na- 
tional calamities,  licentiousness  of  morals  and  opinions 
has  always  preceded  and  precipitated  the  catastrophe. 
It  is  with  individuals  as  with  nations;  the  measure  of 
chastisement  is,  for  the  most  part,  exactly  proportioned 
to  their  delinquency.  Man,  being  immortal,  and  ca- 
pable of  future  suffering,  and  the  extent  of  his  malice 
and  of  the  deliberate  consent  of  his  will  being  only 
known  to  the  Searcher  of  hearts,  appeara  sometimes  to 
escape  the  penalties  of  this  universal  law,  at  least  on 
this  side  of  the  grave.  Moreover  divine  justice  is  not 
unfrequently  appeased  by  submission  and  penitence. 
Not  so  with  nations.  They 'never  escape  the  temporal 
punishment  of  crimes.  National  afiliction  and  national 
degradation  as  assuredly  follow  national  crime  as  efiect 
follows  cause.  How  beautiful  is  the  moral  of  the 
Eastern  allegory  in  relation  to  punishment?  "The 
Brahmins  represent  Punishment  as  the  son  of  the 
Deity,  and  the  security  of  the  four  ordera  of  the  stale. 
He  rules  with  a  sceptre  of  iron,  and  from  the  beast  of 
the  field  to  the  children  of  men,  the  order  of  nature  can 
never  be  violated  with  impunity.  He  is  the  perfection 
of  justice.  All  classes  would  become  corrupt,  all  bar» 
rien  would  be  overthrown,  and  confusion  wouM  pre- 
vail upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  if  punishment  either 
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I  to  be  inflicted,  or  were  inflicted  unjustly.  But 
while  the  Qenius  of  Paniahment,  with  his  dark  counte- 
neiiceeBd  fiery  eye,  presses  forward  to  extirpate  crime, 
the  people  are  seeure,  if  justice  be  impartial"  From 
this  avenging  prindpie  there  is  no  escape,  no  mitigation 
lor  a  gailty  people ;  unless  by  a  special  dispensation  of 
PiOTideoce,  aooie  inspired  messenger  should  awaken 
them  to  a  sense  of  impending  ruin,  and  like  the  Nine- 
Tiles  of  oMen  time,  they  should  repent  in  sackcloth 
and  ashes.  But  national  worship,  what  is  it  for  the 
most  part,  but  sheer  mockery  7  How  often  have  we 
beheld  injastice  victorious,  and  bending  beneath  the 
weight  of  guilty  laurels,  leading  subdued  innocence  a 
eapcive  at  her  chariot  wheels,  lift  up  in  the  temple  of 
the  God  of  Justice  canticles  of  rejoicing  and  thanks- 
giving to  Heaven  for  its  signal  protection  7  In  one  of 
those  genuine  inspiraUons  of  genius,  so  rare  with  Vol- 
taire, (fas  est  et  ab  hosts  doceri,)  he  exclaims  with  a 
just,  we  had  almost  said,  with  a  holy  indignation: 

"  J«  B*si  C8ss6  de  voir  tool  ees  volean  de  null, 
Qui,  dans  qo  chemin  creuz,  sans  Uimboar  et  fans  brulc, 
DiacrteeuMnt  arm6s  de  sabres  et  d*6che11efl 
iMsaliMiic  d*abord  ehiq  oo  eiz  Mothielles ; 
Pah  nontaat  lee  tement  anx  mors  de  la  cii6, 
Oa  Ice  paovree  booif  eoia  dormaient  en  aftreCA, 
Portenc  daoe  lenr  logls  le  fer  arec  lee  flammee, 
Poi^ardenc  lee  marie,  diehoaoreot  lee  femmee, 
Ecraeeac  lea  enfkoe,  et  lae  de  tant  d*efforts, 
Beiveat  le  via  d'aotmi  eur  dee  moroeeox  de  marls. 
Le  JeodeoBaia  natin  on  lee  mine  a  li^gliee 
Bcndre  grace  ao  boa  Dlea  de  leur  noble  entrepriee ; 
Lni  ehamer  en  Latin  qull  eel  leure  digne  ^[>pui, 
<lve  dans  la  vUlo  en  feu  I*on  n*eut  rien  fUt  sane  lai ; 
Qa'eo  oe  pevi  nl  voler,  al  maeeaerer  eon  monde, 
VI  bralar  lea  elite  ai  Dleu  ne  nous  eeeonde.** 

Gfceee  was  subdued  by  the  Roman  power,  Rome 
was  overthrown  by  hordes  of  barbarians.  Yet  it  is 
■doutted  that  these  people  were  invincible  while  they 
were  virtoottSy  and  only  perished  when  they  had  be- 
eone  lieeauous  and  corrupt.  No  matter  what  agency 
■ay  have  been  employed  in  their  desolation,  we  always 
find  punishment,  the  avenger  of  crime,  leading  on  the 
invader,  and  braising  guilty  nations  with  his  rod  of  iron. 
The  warning  is  repeated  throughout  Holy  WriL  The 
most  soUiine,  the  most  affecting  passages  of  Scripture, 
eioqiiently  depict  the  lamentable  consequences  of  na- 
tional deprarity.  The  most  pathetic  of  the  prophets, 
as  he  aat  by  the  gates  of  the  city,  lifted  up  his  voice  in 
grief  over  the  fallen  fortunes  of  Israel,  and  spake  of 
the  eofiSBciiigs  and  captivity  of  Judah.  And  invariably 
he  a&tribatee  the  afflictions  of  his  people  and  their 
national  degradation  to  their  crimes  and  licentiousness. 
When  the  frir  and  fertile  *^  valley  of  Siddim,  once  well 
watered,  even  as  the  garden  of  the  Lord,  became  an 
arid  and  dismal  wilderness,  condemned  to  eternal  ste- 
rility;  when  the  graves  of  the  once  proud  cities  of  the 
pIsiB  were  dug  by  the  thunders  of  heaven,  and  they 
were  buried  beneath  the  sluggish  waters  of  that  sea 
which  holds  no  living  fish  in  its  bosom,  bears  no  skiff 
ea  itt  snrfiice,  and  sends  not,  like  other  lakes,  a  tribute 
to  the  ocean  ;**  it  was,  in  the  expressive  language  of 
Scripture^  bbgavsb    of   the   iki«vitibs  of   tbosb 


We  are  not  of  the  number  of  those  who  consider 
IwiBtifsi  rsvolotiooe  always  beneficial  to  mankind,  al- 
tko^sh  popular  rights  and  privileges  may  be  extended 


by  them  for  a  season.  We  are  not  of  those,  who  would 
liken  such  convulsions  in  the  body  politic  to  the  strife 
of  the  elements,  which  purify  the  atmosphere  and  re- 
store a  wholesome  equilibrium.  Their  immediate  re- 
sulu  may  be  flattering  to  the  patriot  and  philanthrd- 
pist,  and  man,  for  a  time,  may  enjoy  a  greater  share  of 
freedom.  But  in  their  ultimate  effects,  it  is  very  ques- 
tionable whether  society  is  really  benefited.  We 
would  rather  compare  these  political  shocks  to  a  para- 
lysis in  the  human  system,  from  which  the  patient  may 
recover  for  a  season  with  renovated  health,  but  only  to 
await  successive  shocks  in  accumulative  frequency, 
until  he  finally  perish. 

The  political  revolutions,  which  have  roost  afliict^ 
mankind,  have  been  introduced  by  an  era  of  national 
profligacy  and  licentiousness.  Charles  was  the  natural 
precursor  of  Cromwell,  and  Cromwell  the  fit  successor 
of  Charies.  The  libidinous  Cavalier  was  aptly  followed 
by  the  stem  and  formal  Puritan.  The  morals,  the  lite- 
rature, the  religion  of  the  English  nation  had  become 
utterly  depraved,  and  the  interposition  of  the  "Genius 
of  Punishment,  the  avenger  of  crime,  the  security  of 
the  four  orders  of  government,''  became  necessary  to 
chastise  and  to  correct  The  sufferings  of  the  nation 
were  terrific,  but  its  crimes  had  been  enormous.  But 
as  if  to  teach  mankind  a  lesson,  which  tradition  could 
never  foiget,  the  crimes  of  the  French  people  were  per^ 
mitted  to  accumulate,  until  Paris  rivalled  Sodom  in 
iniquity.  And  perhaps  the  sudden  and.  consuming 
wrath  which  fell  upon  the  city  of  the  plain,  was  mercy 
compared  with  the  protracted  sufferings  of  this  aban- 
doned people.  If  the  world  shuddered  at  the  enormity 
of  their  crimes,  nations  grew  pale  at  the  prolonged 
intensity  of  their  sufferings.  The  Avenger  of  Crime 
again  exacted  the  full  measure  of  retribution. 

A  fact,  which  strikes  us  with  great  force  in  these 
latter  ages,  is  the  rapidity  with  which  revolutions  have 
been  effected :  a  circumatance  equally  worthy  of  notice 
is  the  facility  with  which  in  modern  times  the  morals 
of  a  whole  people  have  been  corrupted.  This -proceeds, 
as  did  the  two  great  revolutions  of  which  we  have  spo- 
ken, from  the  invention  of  printing,  the  agency  of  the 
press,  that  powerful  engine,  powerful  alike  for  evil  and 
for  good.  If  revolutions  thus  destructive  of  the  tran- 
quillity and  happiness  of  nations  have  been  preceded  by 
the  prevalence  of  licentiousness,  it  becomes  an  impor- 
tant inquiry  to  ascertain  the  causes  of  the  corruption  of 
public  morals.  Alas !  it  is  a  matter  of  history.  Pro- 
metheus stole  the  living  fire  from  Heaven  to  inspire,  to 
create  a  being  like  himselC  But  man,  ever  rebellious, 
has,  in  latter  times,  snatched  the  consecrated  flame  from 
the  altar  to  fire  the  social  edifice,  and  sought  immortality 
in  the  enormity  of  his  crime,  and  in  the  memorable 
beauty  and  sanctity  of  the  building.  With  strange 
indocility  and  ingratitude,  with  unaccountable  way- 
wardness and  perversity,  he  exerts  the  divine  attributes 
of  mind  bestowed  upon  him  by  a  munificent  Creator,  to 
mislead  and  destroy  his  creatures. 

There  are  no  periods  in  the  history  of  England  and 
France,  in  which  corrupting  and  licentious  writers  were 
so  freely  tolerated,  as  those  which  immediately  pre- 
ceded the  frightful  revolutions  that  shook  those  king- 
doms to  their  foundation.  A  licentious  press  has  never 
failed  to  corrupt  the  people  who  tolerate  the  nuisance. 
The  close  contact  into  which  the  nations  of  the  earth 
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have  been  brought  by  the  caltiTation  of  letters  renders 
tlie  action  of  the  press  electrie.  The  attention  of 
nations  is  no  longer  confined  to  the  enemy  within ; 
there  must  be  a  warden  at  every  gate,  a  watchman 
upon  every  tower.  The  electric  influence  imparted  to  one 
extremity  of  the  chain  is  instantaneously  felt  through- 
out the  lengthened  links.  As  the  powers  of  man  have 
eipanded,  his  dangers  have  increased.  If  to  improve 
the  understanding  were  in  equal  degree  to  purify  the 
heart,  if  the  tree  of  knowledge  always  bore  the  fruit  of 
virtue,  we  would  not  be  compelled  to  deplore  the  la- 
mentable facility  with  which  whole  divisions  of  the 
human  family  have  been  latterly  corrupted.  Unfortuo 
nately  the  will  of  man  is  perverse.  Hence  he  enjoys 
the  freedom  of  religious  opinion,  and  preaches  infidelity ; 
he  exults  in  his  political  liberty,  and  teaches  licentious- 
ness ^d  insubordination.  When  will  he  learn  the 
whole  lesson  of  wisdom  and  happiness,  "  SusHne  ei 
Mttine  P*  The  press  then  is  the  great  engine  of  good 
and  evil — the  press  is  the  protector  as  well  as  the  de- 
stroyer of  morals — ^the  press  is  the  shield — it  is  also  the 
leveller  of  nations.  Tremendous  engine!  Frightful 
power  I  Can  it  be  that  Providence,  stretching  forth  his 
kindly  arm,  has  over-calculated  the  strength  and  skill, 
and  virtue  of  his  people,  and  has  intrusted  them  with 
the  guklance  of  the  chariot  of  light,  only  that  they  may 
consume  instead  of  enlightening  the  world  7 

But  we  must  hasten  to  conclude  an  article,  which 
has  already  transcended  the  limits  of  our  design,  by  a 
few  remarks  peculiarly  applicable  to  our  own  country, 
and  addressed  more  particularly  to  tlie  rising  genera- 
tion. There  are  deeply  sowed  in  our  soil  seeds  of 
destruction  unknown  to  other  lands ;  and  it  is  therefore 
the  more  requisite  for  the  preservation  of  our  excellent 
institutions,^  that  we,  above  all  other  people,  should 
*'  oppote  evenfthmg  which  tmd$  to  corrupt  public  moraU^  or 
to  promote  licenHmunestJ*  Influenced  by  such  conside- 
rations we  feel  impelled  to  censure  the  writings  of 
Edward  Lttton  Bulwbr,  though  we  are  filled  with 
admiration  for  his  transcendent  genius.  And  yet  the 
masterly  style  in  which  the  immoral  tendency  of  his 
works  has  been  exposed  and  denounced  by  one  of  the 
most  gifled  correspondents  of  the  Messenger,  in  the 
January  number,  has  anticipated  our  design,  and 
abridged  our  task.  But  the  manner  of  Bulwer  is  so 
captivating  and  seductive,  he  wields  over  the  youthful 
mind  such  overpowering  influence  at  a  season  of  life 
when  their  hearts  and  intellects  are  plastic  and  easily 
shaped,  that  we  cannot  refrain  from  superadding  our 
testimony  to  that  of  the  able  reviewer  to  whom  we 
have  alluded.  The  lettered  ease,  the  airy  manners,  the 
loose  morality,  with  which  he  invests  bis  striking  cha- 
racters, are  well  calculated  to  lead  the  youthful  to  erect 
a  false  standard  of  taste,  and  to  adopt  a  perilous  laxity 
of  morals.  He  labors  to  substitute  for  the  manly  dig- 
nity of  the  educated  gentleman  the  finical  foppery,  the 
showy  and  superficial  polish  of  a  pert  and  puny  hUeUee- 
tuoUmn,  He  has  done  much  to  engraft  upon  the  Saxon 
solidity  of  our  language  and  character  that  frivolous 
levity,  which  seems  only  to  have  found  a  home  in 
England  and  America,  when  it  had  been  banished  firom 
France.  But  he  has  not  only  offended  against  the  Utter, 
he  has  assailed  the  greater  monUt,  Considering  the 
toleration  of  immoral  productions  as  evidences  of  the 
decline  of  any  people,  we  have  witnessed  with  no  little 


regret  and  alarm,  the  sensation  this  author  has  created. 
His  example  is  even  worse  than  his  precept.  Seduced 
iVom  the  path  of  duty  by  inordinate  vanity,  and  bowing 
down  before  those  conventional  orders  in  Britain,  which 
in  his  closet  he  seems  to  despise,  Mr.  Bulwer  fails  to 
fulfil  his  destiny.  With  creative  powers  beyond  those 
of  any  living  writer,  with  a  free  command  and  a  beau- 
tiful fluency  of  language,  deeply  versed  in  the  know- 
ledge of  political  and  social  institutions,  '*  learned  in  all 
the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians  ;"4he  world  had  reason  to 
require  of  this  gifled  man,  that  he  should  assert  bit 
proper  station,  and  stand  forth  the  eloquent  champion 
of  rational  freedom,  and  like  a  tower  of  strength,  defend 
against  the  fierce  war  of  innovation,  established  iostittt- 
tions.  Erect  between  contending  parties,  like  the  pillar 
of  mingled  darkness  and  flame,  he  shouM  gild  with 
cheering  light  the  pathway  of  the  friends  of  peace  and 
order,  and  cast  a  withering  shadow  over  the  advancing 
foouteps  of  destroying  anarchists.  It  is  not  enough 
that  he  should  amuse  or  delight,  he  should  be  required 
to  instruct  mankind.  The  British  parliament,  and  the 
British  people,  should  be  made  to  feel  and  to  respect*the 
powers  of  his  genius.  Alas !  with  all  his  endowments 
of  mind,  he  is  eminently  deficient  in  that  highest  of 
human  attributes,  moral  courage.  Even  the  false  gods 
he  worships  are  of  a  secondary  order.  With  less  of 
ardor  than  the  Persian,  he  turns  from  the  gi^eat  lumi- 
nary ;  and  with  more  than  Babylonian  idolatry,  he  bows 
down  before  the  lesser  lights.  He  is  at  once  flattered 
and  enslaved  by  the  Aristocracy,  and  living  but  for  their 
patronage  and  amusement,  he  adapts  his  morals  to  the 
lax  standard  of  a  profligate  and  un intellectual  nobility. 
He  is  manifestly  subdued  by  the  social  influences  of  a 
corrupt  and  corrupting  metropolis.  Instead  of  reposing 
with  dignity  upon  the  powers  of  his  intellect,  or  lifting 
himself  to  useful  eminence  by  their  exertion,  and  fea^ 
lessly  pursuing  the  high  destiny  thatawaiu  him;  he 
yields  to  the  seductive  influence  of  literary  ease,  and 
inhales  the  poisonous  influence  of  that  artificial  and 
exclusive  society,  into  which  he  only  finds  admission 
at  the  price  of  virtue.  Yet  he  has  not  received  even 
the  full  wages  of  iniquity,  and  his  prostituted  talents 
are  not  fairiy  compensated.  Stung  by  the  disappoint- 
ment, his  wounded  spirit  brooding  in  solitude  over  iu 
fancied  wrongs,  sometimes  breaks  forth  with  resistless 
violence,  and  scourges  with  merciless  severity  those 
idols  whom  he  despises  in  his  soul,  but  whom  he  wor- 
ships in  all  outward  observance.  Forming  our  estimate 
of  his  abilities  from  his  writings,  when  we  compaie 
what  he  might  have  done  with  what  he  has  effected, 
we  feel  impelled  to  inquire  wherefore  such  talents 
should  have  been  so  unwisely  bestowed.  Far  be  it 
from  us  to  detract  from  the  full  measure  of  his  intellect. 
Radiant  with  celestial  intagery,  he  breaks  forth  in  his 
*'  Song  of  the  Stars"  with  a  wild  burst  of  eloquence, 
which  thrills  the  heart  and  leads  captive  the  understan- 
ding. And  in  that  other  beautiful  extravaganza,  "  The 
Soul  in  Purgatory,**  how  exquisitely,  and  yet  how  fiuth- 
fully  does  he  portray  the  constancy  of  woman's  love? 
We  have  long  since  passed  through  the  "  May  of  youth 
and  bloom  of  lustihood,"  and  we  begin  to  feel  in  oar 
bosom  the  freezing  influence  of  the  snows  that  have 
ftillen  on  our  head ;  yet  when  in  that  beautiful  fiction 
the  *<  Angels  string  their  harps  in  Heaven,  and  their 
music  ascends  like  a  stream  of  odors  to  the  Pavilions 
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of  llie  Moii  High/'  we  seem  to  liaten  to  the  angelio  min* 
■ireby,  and  feel  that  the  harp  of  Seraliro,  sweeter  than 
Ihat  of  hk  fellow^  had  richly  earned  the  "  gifty  for  the 
bit  ihti  kamed  iqttn  his  smg  P* 

Aa  prodocUona  of  sheer  entertainment,  the  works  of 
BnbreTi  the  ^y,  the  wild,  the  enmtic,  the  toluptuous 
Bulwer,  are  inimitable.  The  oatpoariofje  of  bis  way- 
ward genius  furnish  some  of  the  choicest  specimens  of 
sentimental  epicurism.  He  appears  in  each  succeeding 
folume  to  drink  deep,  and  yet  more  deeply,  of  the  be- 
wildering draughts  of  that  school,  whose  wildest  errors 
hare  been  consecrated  and  upheld  by  the  transcendent 
powers  of  Goethe.  Would  that  we  could  stop  here, 
or  only  turn  aside  to  breathe  a  requiem  over  the  de- 
parted spirit  of  the  gentle  Leila  !  But  beneath  this 
bed  of  Yiolets  Itft-ks  the  deadly  serpent,  in  the  vigor  of 
his  coil,  and  in  the  fulneas  of  his  swelUring  venom.  In 
a  former  number  of  this  periodical,  the  immorality  of 
Bolwer's  works  is  ably  displayed.  We  unhesitatingly 
pronoonee  the  first  and  the  last  of  the  novels  of  Bul- 
wer,  the  very  worst  books  in  the  English  language.  In 
the  expcesaive  language  of  a  beautiful  writer,  if  any 
nan  arise  from  the  perusal  of  '*  Falkland"  and  "Ernest 
MaitraTers"  with  feelings  of  admiration  for  the  writer, 
'*a§d  doea  nU  Uve  that  imm."  They  are  the  very 
breathings  of  licentiousness,  and  lewdness,  and  profli- 
gacy. The  story  of  Ernest  Maltravers  is  one  of  bald 
and  denuded  bawdry,  unredeemed  by  one  feeling  of 
lemorae,  one  touch  of  pity,  on  the  part  of  the  perpe- 
trator of  the  noost  abominable  and  disgusting  debauch- 
ery. It  is  impossible  to  unfold  the  dark  abominations 
of  this  work  in  all  their  repulsive  enormity,  with  due 
regard  to  the  delicacy  of  those  whose  eyes  will  fall 
apon  these  pages,  but  whose  glance,  we  fondly  trust, 
will  never  be  thrown  upon  the  dark  history  of  the 
wrongs  of  poor  Alice  Darvil,  the  motherless,  the  or- 
phaned victim  of  the  chilly  profligacy  of  Maltravers. 
We  have  no  language  to  express  our  reprobation  of 
this  outrage  upon  public  morals  and  public  decency. 
There  is  not  to  be  found  in  English  literature  a  more 
iniBoral  and  disgusting  scene  than  is  exhibited  in  the 
first  fiAy  pages  of  the  first  volame  of  this  work.  In 
the  third  chapter  of  the  second  book  of  this  same 
vohune  there  is  a  sketch  of  maturer  and  more  fashion- 
Bulwer's  heart  is  corrupt  in  its  innermost 
^  and  he  pretends  not  to  greater  virtue  for  him- 
self than  he  bestows  upon  Maltravers.  For,  notwith- 
standing the  gentle  protestation  in  the  introduction  to 
this  shameful  work,  it  is  apparent  that  Ernest  Maltra- 
vers is  bound  up  in  the  self-k>ve  of  the  author,  and 
that,  by  a  pitiful  imitation  of  Byron's  worst  vanity, 
there  is  a  faint  shadowing  forth  of  Edward  Lytton  Bul- 
wer  in  the  reckless  and  icy  profligacy  of  Maltravers. 
What  a  frightful  audit  awaits  these  enemies  of  the 
Boois  of  the  children  of  men!  If  we  could  be  per- 
suaded that  the  gross  immorality  of  Bulwer  was  either 
talented  or  admired  by  the  youth  of  our  country,  we 
would  despair  of  the  Republic 

Lei  us  descend  (com  the  dignity  of  sober  discussion, 
and  address  our  concluding  remarks  to  the  rising  gene- 
mtioa,  with  that  fervor  of  feeling,  which  has  not  yet 
eeased  to  animate  us.  The  last  hope  of  the  Republic 
is  in  the  rising  generation :  upon  their  pradence  and 
integrity  repose  the  destinies  of  our  country.  The 
vwld  is  no  longer  under  the  guidance  of  age  and  ex- 


perience.  There  is  a  precocious  vigor  in  the  action — 
there  is  an  unripe  energy  in  the  counsels  of  nations, 
which  hurries  to  precipitate  movements.  The  youth 
of  the  present  generation  enter  too  early  upon  the  stage 
of  life,  and  infuse  into  the  elements  of  society  an  un* 
wholesome  degree  of  turbulence.  Not  unlike  the  son 
of  the  wise  man,  we  spurn  the  counsels  of  the  elders  of 
the  people,  and  listen  to  the  suggestions  of  crude  and 
hasty  inexperience.  The  social,  m6ral,  and  political 
world  is  in  a  restless  and  feverish  paroxism ;  and  it  is 
perhaps  one  of  the  most  calamitous  results  of  the  two 
great  revolutions  of  which  we  have  spoken,  that  man, 
unwilling  to  submit  to  the  superintendence  of  Provi^ 
dence,  labors  to  control  his  own  destinies.  Weaned 
from  the  past,  which  he  has  been  taught  to  consider  the 
history  of  his  debasement,  he  cares  little  for  the  pre- 
sent, and  with  the  wicked  curiosity  of  Saul,  seeks  to 
lift  the  veil  which  darkens  the  future.  The  waters  of 
the  great  deep  have  been  moved,— the  Storm-Ood  has 
smitten  the  caverns  of  the  winds ;  and  unless  those 
who  are  to  succeed  us,  will  gather  from  the  lessons  of 
experience,  wisdom  for  their  future  guidance,  we  shall 
scarcely  survive  the  lowering  tempest. 

We  live  in  an  age  of  experiments — as  a  free  people 
we  are  ourselves  an  experiment  Our  excellent  insti- 
tutions seem  to  be  no  longer  regarded  as  republican  eet- 
Uemenis,  but  as  nuneriee  offiiture  revcluHons.  In  the 
brief  period  of  sixty  years  from  the  foundation  of  our 
government,  while  our  political  establishments  are  yet 
in  their  infancy,  reflecting  men  have  been  amazed  at 
the  alarming  and  gigantic  strides  of  a  youthful  people 
in  the  paths  of  precocious  corruption.  The  frame- 
work of  our  institutions — the  sanctity  of  contracts — 
public  faith  and  public  credit-^the  arm  of  government — 
shrink  and  wither  before  the  breathings  of  this  turbu* 
lent  spirit,  like  the  sinew  of  Jacob's  thigh  beneath  the 
touch  of  the  wrestling  angel.  We  repeat,  that  the 
last  hope  of  the  Republic  is  in  the  morals,  the  intelli- 
gence, the  virtue  of  the  rising  generation.  If  they  will 
impress  deeply  upon  their  youthful  minds  the  stem 
truth,  that  the  prosperity  of  a  nation  corresponds  with 
the  purity  of  its  morals ;  if  they  will  accustom  them- 
selves to  reflect  that  our  excellent  institutions  have  been 
borrowed  from  the  collected  wisdom  of  successive  ages, 
that  they  have  descended  to  them  from  a  long  line  of 
illustrious  ancestry  as  a  priceless  heritage,  to  be  trans- 
mitted unimpaired  to  their  posterity;  if  they  will 
steadily  devote  all  the  energies  of  their  minds  to  rebuke 
that  spirit  of  innovation,  which,  leaving  all  the  ancient 
landmarks  far  behind,  would  plunge  at  once,  without 
skill  or  experience,  into  the  turbid  and  tempestuous 
waters  of  revolution ;  if  they  will  look  upon  our  frame 
of  government  as  a  kind  of  "  family  settlement,  com- 
bining the  interests  of  the  state  with  the  charities  of 
social  life,  the  aflections  of  the  heart,  and  wjth  the 
sanctity  of  their  hearths,  their  sepulchres^  and  their 
altars ;"  then  may  we  confidently  hope  that  the  Eagle 
upon  our  banner,  who  has  careered  over  so  many  fields 
of  victory,  and  whose  gaze  has  been  gladdened  by  the 
stars  that  have  been  lit  up  around  him,  beaming  with 
the  mild  lustre  of  freedom,  will  never  behold  one  dark 
spot  in  the  broad  blaze  of  glory  in  wHich  he  floats,  but 
bear  them  onward  forever,  the  ever-burning  type  and 
emblem  of  that  Union,  which  none  but  ourselves  can 
put  asunder  I 
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WESTMINSTER  HALL. 

Weatminiter  Hall,  orifliuiUf  ballc  hj  WlUlam  Rofuft  in  lOW, 
WM  the  plaea  where  Richard  II  feasted  10,000  giieeu,~where 
he  wae  depoeed  la  1800,  and  aJeo  where  aentence  waa  pro- 
noiioced  on  Charlea  I,  In  1640. 

Hail,  aniiquated  ball !  Methinks  I  mark 
Thy  Norman  foander,  his  rude  sceptre  swaying, 

With  red  elf-locks,  and  brow  forever  dark, 
His  unIov*d  Saxon  vassals  still  dismaying: — 

Hark !   To  the  shase !    But  Tyrrel's  arrow  speeds 

The  tyrant  monarch  where  no  hunted  red-deer  bleeds. 

Thou  wert  the  chosen  spot,  the  vast  area 
Where  he  who  claim'd  the  Black  Prince  for  his  sire 

A  mighty  banquet  gave.  (A  bright  idea, 
Suggested  by  a  royal  brain  on  fire. 

To  feast  ten  thousand  guests :)  it  puts  to  shame 

The  party  or  the  ball  of  any  city  dame. 

I  marvel  how  they  pack*d  their  dining-chairs, 
Crickets,  or  stools,  or  whatever  else  they  sat  on, 

And  where  they  pil'd  their  caps  and  roquelaires. 
Unless  they  figur'd  quaker-Iike,  with  hat  on  :— 

Would  Vd  a  yardstick,  or  some  means  of  tesdng 

The  square  amount  of  space,  to  separate  truth  from 
jesting. 

Amid  the  gu^ts  of  royal  birth,  I  see 
Old  John  of  Qaunt,  musing  with  prophet-frown 

On  banish'd  Bolingbroke ; — while  mad  with  glee 
The  giddy  monarch  shakes  his  rubied  crown. 

Reckless,  as  when  he  rosh'd  with  beardless  ftioe 

Amid  Wat  Tyler's  mob,  where  Walworth  rear'd  his 
mace. 

Heard'st  thou  of  Pomfret-Castle,— flaunting  king? 

Ah,  breathe  no  thought  to  damp  his  hour  of  mirth ! 
To  spoil  a  banquet  is  a  sorry  thing. 

And  could  the  wisest  read  their  fate  on  earth, 
With  early  gray  the  sunniest  tress  'twould  sprinkle 
And  plant  the  smoothest  brow  with  many  a  nigged 
wrinkle. 

Poor  Richard !  Was  it  here,  thy  regal  state 
Was  shorn,  as  woodman  cleaves  the  forest-stem  7 

Here,  did  usurping  Henry's  vengeful  hate 
Rend  from  thy  head  its  rightful  diadem  7 

Whilst  thou  with  trembling  lip  and  tearful  eye 

Didst  thrill  men's  wondering  hearts,  with   powerless 
sympathy. 

The  pageant  fades.    Slow  ages  seek  the  dead. 

Plantagenets  and  Tudors  disappear. 
But  see  I  What  captive  king  is  sternly  led 

From  his  drear  prison,  watch'd  by  guards  severe? 
Charles  Stuart  I  Can  it  be !  Alas,  how  vain 
To  seek  for  justice  here,  'mid  such  unbridled  train. 

His  doom  is  spoke.    And  must  the  headsman  base 
His  life-blood  shed,  near  his  own  palace-door? 

Had  pure-soul'd  Marshall  fiird  those  judges'  place, 
W  bailey  and  Goffe  would  ne'er  have  ventur'd  o'er 

To  this  New  Worid,  to  prowl  like  birds  of  night, 

And  with  outlandish  feats,  our  Indian  tribes  to  fright. 


'Tis  somewhat  strange.  For  though  I'm  surely  bound 
As  the  true  child  of  petriot  parenu  born, 

Of  those  who  fought  on  Bunker's  hallow'd  ground. 
The  pride  and  pomp  of  kingly  sway  to  scoin^* 

I  ne'er  oould  help  the  wish  that  woe  and  thrall 

Had  seiz'd  on  eanting  Noll  and  his  queer  roondheidi 
alL 

Qood  night,  old  hall !  With  many  a  legend  hoar 
Hath  Mother  History  hung  thy  vaulted  roof, 

And  many  a  stolen  thread  from  Fancy's  lore 
She  deftly  mingles  with  her  crimson  woof,— 

Black  passions,  haggard  crimes  that  shun  the  light, 

And  fierce  ambition^s  spoils.     Dim,  ancient  hall,  good 
night  L.  ■.  ft. 


JOSEPH  WOLFF,  MISSIONARY.* 

Few  persons  make  good  travellers:  few  journey  with 
much  profit  to  themselves,  and  still  fewer  to  the  adTSO- 
tage  of  others.  The  present  generation  is,  indeed,  well 
supplied  with  books  of  travels.  A  late  number  of  the 
Edinburgh  Review,  taken  up,  at  random,  from  among 
several  others,  contains,  on  its  quarterly  list  of  new 
publications,  no  less  than  fifty  volumes  of  *' travels  aod 
voyages."  But  the  majority  of  these  works  are  not  fit 
even  for  light  reading.  Their  details  are  too  trifilDg 
and  incorrect  to  be  appealed  to  for  important  troth,  aod 
too  insipid  to  be  read  as  fiction.  Tery  frequently  their 
authors  seem  to  imagine,  that  a  voyage  or  journey  of  a 
certain  number  of  miles  entitles  them  to  a  patient  bea^ 
ing  from  the  public,  just  as  it  is  said  to  gain  admisstoD 
into  the  London  Travellers'  Club,  and  this  whether 
they  have  made  observations  that  are  new  and  worthy 
of  record,  or  not  If  any  vagrant  wight  has  been  so 
fortunate  as  to  penetrate  into  a  region  before  unvisited 
by  book-makers,  even  though  he  can  describe  nothing 
more  than  his  emotions  on  entering  the  unknown  land, 
or  the  ceremony  of  taking  possession  thereof^  for  him- 
self and  his  publishers,  by  inscribing  his  name  on  the 
bark  of  a  tree,  or  the  summit  of  a  rock,  his  first  busi- 
ness, afler  returning  home,  is  to  make  a  contract  with 
a  bookseller;  and,  then,  drawing  something  from  his 
notes,  and  memory,  but  still  more  from  his  imagination, 
he  spreads  out  the  issue  in  a  watery  film,  over  as  many 
pages  as  it  can  be  made  to  cover. 

The  prerequisites  of  a  good  traveller  may  be  easily 
enumerated ;  not  that  they  are  few  In  number,  but  that 
they  may  be  reduced  to  three  general  heads : — be  should 
possess  every  possible  bodily,  mental,  and  moral  accom- 
plishment. No  one  needs  to  be  more  thoroughly  fa^ 
nished  for  his  work.  Strength  of  body  and  firrooeas  of 
constitution  are  necessary  to  support  fatigue,  brave 
exposure,  and  sustain  an  eager  and  patient  spirit  of 
investigation.  It  is  related  of  Volney,  that,  before  he 
undertook  his  journey  to  the  East,  he  imposed  upon 
himself  a  regular  course  of  physical  tmining  for  tho 
undertaking.  He  accustomed  himself  to  every  vidasi- 
tude  of  the  seasons  and  of  weather,  to  prolonged  eier- 

•  RMearches  and  Mlaaionary  labors  among  the  Jewi,  MohaD* 
madana,  and  other  nectt,  by  the  Revd.  Joeeph  Wolff,  dariog  bto 
travels  between  the  yeara  18S1  and  I9S4.  FIrrt  American  Edi- 
tion.   Philadelphia  t  ISIT.    19mo.  pp.  MS. 
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lion  and  to  eoaraa  and  slender  dieu  In  this  way,  his 
aatimny  weak  oonstitutidn  was  strengthened,  so  that 
he  ooaki  endare  hanger,  thirst,  long  toil,  and  every 
hardship^  with  the  Arab  of  the  desert  He  learned  to 
walk  at  a  measured  pace,  in  order  to  calculate  the  dis- 
taace  of  his  marches.  In  fact,  so  unusual,  unremitted, 
and  long  eootinned  were  these  preliminary  exercises, 
that  he  became  the  laughing-stock  of  his  friends,  and 
some  entertained  doubts  even  of  his  sanity.  But,  when 
the  trial  came,  he  reaped  the  full  benefit  of  his  perse- 
AU  bodily  qualifications,  natural,  and  acquired, 
t  eminently  assist  the  traveller*s  progress.  A  good 
OQtwaid  appearance,  acute  senses^  easy  and  polished 
nanners,  will  greatly  aid  his  investigations,  while  they 
add  modi  to  his  comfort.  The  various  arts  of  self  defence 
aad  protection  may,  in  various  situations,  be  of  iocalcula- 
Ue  service ;  and  an  expert  luod  will  never  long  be  unem- 
ployed. 

What  branch  of  human  knowledge  is  there  which  the 
tiaveller  does  not  need  7  To  examine  and  describe  the 
eoentries  that  he  visits,  even  as  to  their  physical  aspect 
sod  prodoctions^  alone,  requires  a  geneml  acquaintance 
with  the  natural  sciences.  To  become  fiuniliar  with  the 
chsrsctcr,  habits  and  customs,  governments,  laws,  reli- 
gpoSt  social  condition,  arte  and  sciences,  and  literature 
of  their  inhabitants,  demands  an  extent  of  knowledge 
to  whidi  few  have  ever  attained :  above  all,  that  know- 
ledge  of  human  nature,  which  is  the  most  difiicult  of  all 
to  scquire.  Let  any  one  run  over  the  whole  circle  of  the 
objects  of  learning — he  cannot  lay  his  finger  upon  one, 
sod  pronounce  it  undeserving  of  the  traveller's  study. 
Oor  observatioos  of  foreign  countries  and  people  are,  of 
necessity,  eomparative ;  and,  if  we  have  no  standard  of 
ennparison,  our  labors  must  be  fruitless.  Narrow  and 
prcjodieed  views  of  distant  lands  and  institutions,  are, 
always,  the  ofipring  of  contracted  minds. 

And,  beades  that  a  great  variety  of  studies  is  neces- 
sary 10  fit  him  for  these  comparative  observations,  know- 
ledge is^  in  most  cases,  his  surest  passport  and  most  effi- 
deat  aid,  in  preparing  the  way  for  the  accomplishment 
•f  bis  objects.  Among  an  uncivilized  people,  learning, 
and,  especially,  scientific  learning,  exalts  a  stranger  to 
the  tank  of  a  demi^god :  gives  him  access  to  every  class 
of  society,  and  a  thousand  opportunities  which  were, 
otherwise,  inevitably  lost  We  cannot  illustrate  our 
poBlioo  more  forcibly,  than  by  instancing  medical 
seienee,  a  knowledge  of  which  has,  doubtless,  been  a 
more  fivitlul  source  of  correct  and  full  information  eon- 
eeming  the  habits,  condition,  and  iustitations  of  borba- 
noiaBd  half  civilized  people,  than  any  other  accomplish- 
laent  whatever.  Even  the  jealously  guarded  prison  of 
Mohammedan  females — the  harem — is  thrown  open  to 
the  enli^tened  physician.  But  we  should  tire  ourselves 
snd  the  reader,  by  attempting  to  enumerate,  in  detail, 
the  varioQs  species  of  knowledge  which  the  traveller 
ihoold  possess^  and  to  show  the  particular  use  and 
iBportance  of  each. 

Bat,  again,  exemplary  morals  are  essential  to  the 
yroper  improvement  of  extensive  foreign  tmvel.  How 
CBS  a  debauchee  estimate  aright  the  moral  and  social 
eoadition  of  the  nations  that  he  visits?  Besides,  those 
vin  joomey  in  pursuit  of  objects  to  gratify  avarice  and 
ls9t,afe  always  regarded  with  suspicion  and  dislike, 
vboe  they  should  seek  to  cultivate  intimacy  and  in- 
ipzt  confidence.  Universal  as  is  the  reign  of  vice,  virtue 


alwa]rs  receives  its  meed  of  honor.  In  theory,  at  least,  it 
is  exalted,  even  by  those  who  have  left  it  at  the  greatest 
distance,  in  their  erratic  wanderings.  And  the  travel- 
ler, whose  immorality,  in  a  measure,  frustrates  his  own 
purposes,  is  also  answerable  for  a  still  greater  evil :  the 
stigma  which  he  casts  upon  the  whole  body  of  his  coun- 
trymen, who  are  estimated  by  him  as  a  stondard,  neces- 
sarily impairs  the  success  of  those  who  may  follow  in  the 
same  track.  Who  does  not  know,  that  the  cupidity  and 
manifold  vices  of  English  and  American  seamen,  ranging 
the  world  in  quest  of  riches,  and  holding  no  means  for  the 
attainment  of  this  end,  too  base  and  degrading,  have  fixed 
a  stain  upon  our  national  characters,  which  nothing  can 
wash  away,  and  rendered  all  bearing  these  names  the 
abhorrence  and  detestation  of  many  people?  In  the 
forcible  language  of  the  Patriarch,  Jacob,  we  have  been 
*'made  to  stink"  among  the  inhabitants  of  lands  thus 
visited. 

A  traveller's  moral  and  intellectual  training  should 
have  rid  him  of  that  credulity,  which  swallows  every 
thing  without  discrimination ;  otherwise  he  must  often 
be  led  astray,  not  only  by  the  mistakes  of  those  really 
wishing  to  satisfy  his  euriosity  with  truth,  but  still 
oflcner  by  the  many,  who  are  heartily  fohd  of  playing 
"tricks  upon  travellers."  An  acute  and  discerning 
mind,  and  a  certain  degree  of  skepticism  are  necessary, 
in  order  to  see  strange  things  iaa  true  light,  not  shaded 
by  clouds  either  accidentally  or  purposely  cast  over 
them.  But  here  an  extreme  is  to  be  carefully  avoided. 
A  man  may  come  even  to  doubt  his  own  being,  if  incre- 
dulity be  too  sedulously  cherished.  The  traveller  should 
follow  lord  Bacon'ft  advice,  and  *^  Read  (the  book  spread 
open  before  him)  not  to  contradict  and  confute,  not  to 
believe  and  take  for  granted,  nor  to  find  talk  and  dis- 
course, but  to  veigh  imd  eonHder,'* 

But  we  have  rather  pictured  our  hem^ided  of  a  good 
traveller,  than  described  any  one  whom  we  have  ever 
known ;  though  there  have  been  many,  in  whom  we 
could  point  out  a  variety  of  individual  features,  which, 
if  combined,  would  constitute  this  admirable  whole. 
And,  indeed,  it  is  impossible  that  any  person  should 
possess  all  the  important  qualifications  mentioned-; 
therefore  each  shouk)  direct  his  attention  to  that  kind 
of  research  for  which  his  turn  of  mind  and  educaUon 
have  fitted  him ;  but,  still,  we  expect  to  find,  in  every 
traveller,  a  good  degree  of  intelligence,  in  regard  to  all 
ordinary  matters  coming  under  his  notice. 

We  have  been  led  into  these  remarks,  from  a  hasty 
glance  at  the  book  lately  published  in  this  country  by 
Mr.  Wolfi*,  the  Missionary.  We  have  only  glanced  at 
it,  and  think  that  any  one  who  does  the  same,  will  be 
satisfied,  as  we  are,  that  this  is  quite  enough  for  com- 
mon readers.  No  foreigner,  who  has  lately  visited  our 
country,  has  been  more  hospitably  received  and  enter- 
tained, and  has  attracted  more  notice,  than  Mr.  WolfiT. 
He  certainly  was  a  lion,  during  his  stay  with  us,  as  we 
heard  some  one  remark,  at  the  time  when  crowds  Were 
attending  his  lectures  in  Philadelphia,  We  had,  before, 
known  something  of  bis  singular  history,  bis  wonderful 
eccentricities,  and  his  extensive  travels,  and,  of  course, 
regarded  him  as  a  real  curiosity.  We  are  not  in  pos- 
session of  the  means  to  give  a  very  satisfector^  account 
of  his  past  life,  but  such  facts  as  we  hcNre  been  able  to 
collect  may  be  not  altogether  uninteresting  to  the  reader. 

The  fether  of  Joseph  Wolflf  was  a  Jewish  Rabbi  of 
Vol.  IV.-20 
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BAvaria,  who,  of  course,  educated  his  ion  *'  afler  the 
nott  straitest  sect  of  his  religion ;"  teaching  him  to 
regard  Christians  with  abhorrence.  But  the  child  was 
of  an  inquiring  mind,  and,  before  the  age  when  children 
«ften  think  of  making  inquiaition  into  the  peculiarities 
of  religious  belief,  had  so  far  pro^ted  by  the  occasional 
instructions  of  a  village  barber,  as  to  purpose  embcacing 
Christianity.  And,  at  fourteen  years  old,  notwithstand- 
ing prejudices  of  birth  and  education,  and  his  parents' 
TJolent  opposition,  he  was  baptised  in  the  Roman  Cath* 
olic  Church.  He  seems  to  have  been,  after  this,  domes- 
ticated in  the  family  of  Count  Stolberg,  a  German  noble- 
men— how  long,  we  cannot  say ;  but,  from  thence,  he 
noon  proceeded  to  Rome,  and  entered  the  Propagands, 
baring  determined  on  a  Missionary  life ;  bis  object,  even 
then,  probably  being,  to  labor  for  the  oonyersion  of  his 
own  people,  the  Jews.  He  had  not,  howet^,  been 
Tery  long  a  student  in  this  College,  when  he  became 
dissatisfied  with  many  things  in  the  Romish  faith; 
and,  at  length,  after  residing  between  two  and  three 
years  in  the  imperial  eity,  and  receiving  the  '*  minor 
orders,"  he  left  his  instructors,  much  to  the  apparent 
relief  of  both  parties.  Mr.  Wolff  was  disgusted  by 
the  corruptions  which  he  detected,  and  his  teachers 
found  him  too  disputatious,  and  too  open  in  his  denun- 
ciations. Indeed,  the  Pope's  command  was  the  imme- 
diate cause  of  the  separation.  Still  he  seems  to  have 
left  some  friends  behind ;  and  the  Cardinal,  through 
whom  the  order  for  his  dismission  was  communicated 
to  him,  expressed  sentiments  of  the  warmest  esteem 
and  afiection  at  parting. 

From  Rome  he  returned,  we  believe,  to  Germany, 
though  without  relinquishing  the  purpose  of  becoming 
a  Missionary.  Before,  however,  be  had  reached  his 
twenty-fourth  year,  we  find  him  at  Cambridge,  in 
England,  under  the  tuition  and  enjoying  the  friendship 
of  the  Revd.  Charles  Simeon  and  Professor  Lee.  In 
the  spring  of  1821,  at  the  age  of  about  twenty-six,  he 
left  Great  Britain  to  begin  his  travels  in  the  East-^the 
field  of  labor  to  which  he  had  long  looked  forward  with 
ardent  desire.  He  was  anxious,  not  only  to  preach  to 
bis  acknowledged  countrymen,  but  also  to  search  after 
the  ten  lost  tribes  of  Israel,  in  the  regions  where  he 
thought  it  most  likely  that  they  would  be  found.  Five 
years  he  spent  in  journeying  through  Palestine,  Egypt, 
Mesopotamia,  Persia,  Krimea,  Georgia,  and  the  Turkish 
Empire.  From  2826  to  1830,  he  labored  among  his 
brethren  in  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  Holland,  and  the 
Mediterranean.  He  has  published,  in  England,  volu- 
minous accounts  of  both  these  series  of  travels ;  and 
the  book  now  before  us,  which,  we  believe  was  also 
first  published  there,  contains  the  journal  of  his  last 
adventures,  from  the  year  1831  to  1834,  in  Turkey, 
Persia,  Turkestaun,  Bokara,  Affghanistaun,  Caihmeer, 
Hindoostan,  and  on  the  bonders  of  the  Red  Sea.  Into 
some  of  these  countries  he  penetrated  much  farther 
than  any  other  modern  traveller  has  done,  and  this  ^t 
an  eminent  peril  of  life. 

During  one  of  his  sojourns  in  England,  we  know  not 
which,  he  married  Lady  Georgiana  Wolff,  a  woman  of 
noble  birth,  connected  with  the  Walpole  family,  and  a 
cousin  of  the  celebrated  Lady  Esther  Stanhope.  She 
must  have  had  a  great  deal  of  romance,  or  a  wonderful 
zeal  in  the  missionary  cause,  to  have  joined  her  fortunes 
to  such  a  husband.    She  has  since  followed  her  loid,  in 


many  of  his  wanderings,  and  he  gives  some  lodjcraos 
descriptions  of  their  adventures  during  a  journey  in  the 
desert,  where  they  travelled  in  a  most  primitive  manner, 
balancing  one  another  in  panniers  slung  over  a  camel's 
back,  (Lady  Georgiana  carrying  weight,  to  preserve  the 
equipoise,  as  she,  naturally  enough,  was  the  lighter  of 
the  two,)  and  attended  by  another  camel,  bearing  a 
piano-forte  I  How  we  should  have  fancied  listening  to 
the  dulcet  strains  of  her  ladyship's  music,  near  sooie 
clear  fountain,  bordered  with  a  speck  of  green,  sniid 
that  ocean  waste  of  sand,  when  the  train  had  halted  to 
refresh  body  and  soul  with  the  cool  wnter,  and  soothiflg 
melody !  During  her  husband's  last  wanderings,  she 
remained  at  Malta*  She  is,  no  doubt,  ardently  attached 
to  him,  but  we  oould  not  help  smiling  at  the  natoiU  with 
which  he  describes  their  consultation  about  the  project 
of  his  last  perilous  journey  through  the  countries  above- 
mentioned. 

*'  In  the  year  1889,  being  then  at  Jerusalem,  I  ssid  to 
my  wife,  '  Bokara  and  Balk  are  very  much  in  my  mind, 
for  I  think  I  shall  there  find  the  ten  tribes.'  <  IPefi,'  At 
replied,  *  I  Kme  no  objection  to  your  going  there.' " 

Perhaps  his  habits  are  not  very  congenial  to  a  married 
life.  As  a  friend  informs  u^  all  day  he  digs  in  the  Tal- 
mud, or  some  other  like  soil,  and,  at  night,  throws  him- 
self down  to  rest,  any  where,  with  a  box  of  books  for  his 
bolster,  if  he  can  readily  find  no  softer  pillow. 

Mr.  Wolff  is,  certainly,  a  man  of  talents— in  particQlar, 
a  talent  for  the  study  of  langoagea,  of  which  he  has  ac- 
quired between  fifteen  and  twenty,  or,  perhaps,  a  greaiec 
number.  But  his  eccentricities  arenvonderful:  sontehave 
even  declared  him  insane.  He  notices  the  sccusation  in 
a  paragraph,  which  prefaces  this  volame,  addreeaed  to 
his  American  friends,  and  adds  what  he  calls  a  recom- 
mendation from  the  GUiarterly  Rerview  :— 

*'  The  Reverend  Joseph  Wolff,  a  religious  fanatic." 
Rather  a  doubtful  way  of  proving  bis  soundness  of 
mind.  There  is  a  striking  simplicity  in  his  manner, 
but  he  exhibits  the  most  singular  compound  of  horoility 
and  egotism,  that  we  have  ever  before  witnessed.  Tor 
the  former  trait  we  can  refer  only  to  his  personal  bearing 
and  intercourse ;  the  latter  appears,  very  evidently,  in 
his  book,  his  valedictory  letters  to  his  friends  in  the 
United  States — we  mean  those  published  in  the  news- 
papers, and  his  public  pretensions.  The  speedy  resto- 
ration of  the  Jews  to  their  own  land,  he  confidently  pre- 
dicts ;  and  seems  convinced,  that  they  will  enjoy  a  com' 
plete  political  ascendancy  over  us  poor  Gentiles^  who 
are  all  to  take  the  place  of  servants.  In  fact,  if  his 
mind  is  at  all  disordered,  it  is  in  regard  to  this  subject: 
but  who  will  not  entertain  extravagant  notions,  on  a 
point  of  speculative  belief,  which  has  occupied  his 
thoughts,  and  guided  his  researches,  fi^r  twenty  or  thirty 
years?  Mr.  Wolff  took  orders  in  the  Episcopal  Cbiucfa, 
during  his  visit  to  tho  United  States,  the  strictness  of 
English  ecclesiastical  canons,  probably,  not  allowing 
his  ordination  in  that  country.  His  object  in  soliciting 
this  right  was,  that  he  might  thereby  be  enabled  to  re- 
turn to  his  labors  in  the  East,  under  the  auspices  of  a 
society  in  England,  which  requires  Episcopal  ordina- 
tion, as  a  requisite  for  missionaries  claiming  its  patron- 
age. We  are  glad  that,  under  more  liberal  institutions, 
his  praiseworthy  object  has  been  effected. 

Of  Mr.  Wolff's  lectures  in  this  country,  wo  have 
little  to  say.    He   travelled   through  a  considerable 
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of  the  Atlantic  States,  and  addressed  multi- 
tudes at  prions  places  in  which  he  Bojourned.  He 
also  eootemplated  a  ^isit  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  in 
aesrefa  of  the  lost  tribes,  Vul  letters  from  Lady  Oeorgiana 
^Te  intelligenee,  which  ooropelled  him  to  abandon  this 
project,  and  hurry  back  to  Eagland,  after  a  residence, 
amans  as,  of  about  four  months.  We  heard  two  of 
his  lectures,  and,  from  the  impression  made  upon  our 
own  mind,  can,  well  enough,  understand  the  widely 
tfflerent  <^nions  in  regard  to'  him,  which  we  hare 
hnid  ezpreased.  One  of  the  two  was  interesting, 
though  it  diMppointed  our  expectations;  the  other  so 
empty  and  tiresome,  that  we  could  hardly  sit  it  out:  it 
was  very  much  like  Some  of  the  most  worthless  parts  of 
the  book  befoie  us.  Of  course  he  labors  under  a  great 
dnadvantage,  in  not  speaking  English  very  intelligibly: 
htt  promincaatioa  is  exceedingly  imperfect  We  must, 
however,  give  it  as  our  opinion,  that  his  lectures,  taken 
an  together,  were  neither  entertaining,  or  instructive. 

We  shall  now  look  at  Mr.  Wolff  through  the  volume 
which  we  have  In  hand.  It  is  xather  difficult  to  estimate 
aright  his  character  as  a  traveUer ;  and  we  give  our  views . 
of  the  matter  with  diffidence,  more  especially  as  such 
hig^  eneooninms  have  been  passed  upon  him,  by  several 
men  of  leaniing  and  influence^  As  he  has  had  uncom- 
BMB  opportunities  of  gathering  important  information, 
having  travelled  extensively  among  tribes  of  which  little 
is  known,  we  might  confidently  have  looked  for  a  very 
loiereBttog  and  valuable  work.  He  tells  the  reader,  in 
the  preface,  that  he  **  most  not  expect  to  find  in  the 
pages  of  Ukis  journal  descriptions  of  ancient  monuments, 
or  of  natural  or  artificial  curiosities."  Making  this  al- 
bwanee,  however,  we  might  reasonably  expect  much 
more  than  we  find,  concerning  the  governments,  cos- 
tosBs,  mannerft,  religious  sects,  &c  which  he  had  oppor- 
tmntles  of  observing ;  for,  such  information  an  inquisi- 
tive  traveller  oould  hardly  have  failed  to  obtain,  and  it 
woaU  be  of  incalculabie  advantage  to  future  missiona- 
ries in  those  countries.  But,  instead  of  this,  his  book 
is  ehiefiy  made  op  of  dry  enumerations  of  the  names  of 
places,  marking  the  diflerent  stages  of  his  journey,  and 
ef  men,  interspersed  with  barbarous  legends,  religious 
aad  political,  accounts  of  his  own  discussions  and  con- 
versatioos,  and  flattering  letters  which  he  received  from 
various  personages  in  India.  If  be  mentions  a  peculiar 
aeely  we  learn  scarcely  more  of  it  than  its  appellation, 
and  the  titles  of  its  chief  men  ,or  some  ridiculous  tradi- 
tion eooeeming  its  origin.  One  would  almost  suppose, 
that  Mr.  Wolff  had  published  his  loose  scattered  notes, 
originally  Intended  only  as  memoranda  of  hard  names 
aad  statistics,  to  be  filled  up  afterwards  with  interesting 
detaih;  He  seems  to  have  travelled  about,  with  a  sort 
of  floating  notion,  that  he  might  discover  some  traces  of 
the  lost  tribes,  bat  without  any  very  definite  object,  or 
any  strong  motive  to  employ  his  senses.  In  short,  the 
result  of  his  labors,  so  far  as  it  has  been  set  forth  in  this 
volome,  reminds  us  of  an  anecdote,  which  we  heard  from 
ins  own  tips.  Feeling  interested  in  a  singular  race  of 
people  living  in  Egypt,  he  applied  to  a  Frenchman  k>ng 
icsideat  in  that  eouncry,  for  information  as  to  their 
character  and  peculiarities.  The  latter  gmvely  replied, 
lliat  the  only  conclusion  which  he  had  formed  respecting 
ihsBi  iras,  lAef  ikeff  kad  remMrhMff  long  noH9  ! 

Cmdulity  is  a  eommon  weakness  of  travellers :  they 
ies  so  many  strange  things,  Ihaty  unless  their  minds  are 


very  acute,  they  become,  at  length,  incapable  of  draw* 
ing  the  line  between  what  is  probable  and  improbable 
or  impossible.  Bat  such  credulity  as  Mr.  Wolff's  we 
have  never  before  known  in  a  person  of  liberal  educa- 
tion, and  his  reputed  strength  of  mind.  He  gravely 
assures  us  of  his  belief  in  witchcraft  and  sorcery ;  seems 
to  consider  dreams  as  supernatural  communications, 
though  of  this  he  does  not  speak  positively;  and  tells 
of  having  seen  persons  possessed  with  demons,  and  of 
having  conTersed  with  the  evil  spirits. 

"It  is  the  traveller's  business,"  be  remarks,  (p.  170) 
''to  father  saying  and  traditions  prevalent  among  the 
people  he  is  visiting,  and  I  confess,  that  I  place  the 
greatest  confidence  in  the  traditions  of  the  barbarians  t 
they  not  only  transmit  the  names  of  their  tribes  from 
father  to  son,  but  even  the  names  of  their  horses.'' 

Before  reading  this  paragraph,  we  had  met  with  a 
number  of  traditions  and  legends,  which  Mr.  Wotf 
had  thought  worthy  of  record,  as  we  supposed,  because 
they  illustrated  the  religious  belief,  or  some  other  cha- 
racteristic of  the  people  from  whom  they  had  been 
drawn.'  We  thought  the  most  of  them  supremely  ridi- 
culous ;  yet,  that  they  might  be  regarded  as  curiosities 
of  some  value,  considering  the  long  way  which  they 
had  travelled :  even  a  weed  from  Asia  is  a  wonder  in 
America.  But,  though  the  most  of  them  are  gravely 
set  forth  without  comment,  we  had  never  dreamed  of 
any  credit  being  attached  to  them,  until  met  by  this 
singular  profession  of  belie£  We  will  give  two  speci- 
mens of  the  traditions  which  he  thus  relates:  they  wil 
serve  the  purpose  of  iUostration,  though  not  the  best 
examples  which  might  be  selected,  had  we  the  patience 
necesssry  for  a  second  examination  of  the  volume, 
"ORIOm  OF  GTFSIES." 

"The  common  people  of  Khorossaun  give  the  following 
account  of  their  origin :  '  Nimrod  commanded  Abraham 
to  be  cast  into  a  fier^  furnace :  but  two  an^ls  appeared, 
to  hinder  the  execution  of  it.  The  Devil  sajd  to  Nimrod, 
that  he  should  place  near  Abraham  a  brother  and  sister, 
who  should  make  the  angels  blush  to  such  a  degree,  that 
they  would  turn  away  their  faces,  and  consequently  their 
protection  from  Abraham.  During  this  time,  he  was  cast 
into  a  fiery  furnace,  but  came  out  from  it  unhurt.  The 
brother's  name  was  Cow,  that  of  the  sister  Ly ;  the 
Qypsies  are  their  children,  and  therefore  called  Cowly* 
bur-band,  i.  e.  the  band  of  Cowly.'  "    p.  78. 

''Mullah  Meshiakh,  or,  as  the  Mussulmans  call  him. 
Mullah  Modhe,  told  me  the  following  legend :  When 
Moses  was  a  child,  Pharaoh  one  day  played  with  htm ; 
Moses  took  hold  of  Pharaoh's  beara,  and  drew  out  the 
jewels,  with  which  it  was  covered.  Pharaoh  said  to 
Jethro,  Balaam,  and  Job,  who  were  viziers  at  the  time, 
"I  am  afraid  that  this  Jew  bo^  will  one  day  overturn  ray 
empire,  what  is  to  be  done  with  him?"  Balaam  advised 
Pharaoh  to  kill  Moses;  Jethro  said,  "No,  but  try  whether 
he  has  understanding,  by  pottinz  before  him  gold  and 
fire:  if  he  takes  hold  of  the  gold,  then  kill  him;  but  if 
he  touches  the  fire,  then  it  will  be  a  proof,  that  he  will 
not  become  a  clever  bov."  Job  was  silent,  but  Jethro's 
advice  was  followed.  Moses  wanted  to  uke  hold  of  the 
gold :  but  the  Angel  of  the  Lord  turned  his  hand  toward 
the  nre,  and  he  put  the  coals  to  his  tongue,  on  which 
account  he  had  a  difficulty  of  speech :  "  I  am  slow  of 
speech  and  slow  of  tongue."  Exodus  iv.  10.  Job,  on 
account  of  having  followed  the  system  of  expediency, 
by  not  having  spoken  out  his  mind,  was  punished  as 
described  in  the  book  of  Job.  Balaam,  who  advised  his 
being  put  to  death,  was  killed."    p.  95. 

We  do  not  much  admire  the  sphrit  of  the  following 
paragraph.   From  one  profewng  to  be  a  disciple  of 
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him,  wiiQ  even  when  re?iled,  reriied  not  again ;  to  obey 
the  dictates  of  that  religion  which  forbids  to  **  speak  evil 
of  dignities,**  they  come  with  a  very  bad  grace. 

**  Sir  Frederick  Adams,  Gfovemor  of  Madras,  ia  not 
only  a  weak  and  roost  consummate  Jack  in  office,  but 
a  real  follower  and  imitator  of  Jeroboam,  who  made 
Israel  to  sin,  foe  he  orders  the  British  Soldiers  to  present 
arms  in  honor  of  the  Hindoo  Idols  at  their  festivals,  and 
hypocritically  orders  money  to  be  distributed  among  the 
Brahmins,  that  they  should  pray  to  their  Idols  for  rain. 

"  There  is  not  a  more  ungodly  Gevemur  en  the  face  of  the 
Borthf  and  one  tnore  ui\fU  fir  hit  eiiuoHon  than  Sir  Fttde- 
rick  Adams.  His  tohole  polUieal  science  and  sJdU^  consists 
in  proving  to  the  Hindoos  that  he  is  afraid  qf  them^  and 
therefore  would  be  ready ^  in  order  that  they  may  do  Idm  no 
harm,  to  cotmtenanee  idolatry,  and  even  make  idoUUors  of 
the  Englith  themselves.  Sir  Frederick  Adams  has  all  the 
%Dicked  dispositions  of  Jeroboam,  who  made  Israel  to  sin^ 
without  having  the  talents  of  Jeroboam !  for  Sir  Frederick 
Adams  never  could  have  made  hims^  King !  not  only  not 
in  Israel,  but  even  not  in  Liliput^    p.  297. 

In  conclusion,  let  us  inquire  what  good  appears  to 
have  resulted  from  Mr.  Wolff's  extensive  travels  and 
**  labors."  We  cannot  find  words  to  express  our  admi- 
ration of  the  noble  self-devotion  of  the  true  Missionary 
spirit ;  but  we  fear  that  his  exertions,  though  prompted 
by  a  sincere  piety,  have  been  sadly  misdirected.  Is  it 
probable  that,  in  his  rambling  excursions  among  Jews 
and  Gentiles,  any  lasting  impressbn  has  been  made 
upon  those  who  have  heard  from  his  lips  the  glad 
tidings  of  the  Gospel?  Is  it  probable  that  his  written 
"  proclamations"  to  the  wild  TDrkoroauns  and  other 
tribes,  exhorting  them  to  renounce  their  habits  of  vio- 
lence and  rapine,  and  embrace  the  Christian  faith,  have 
wrought  any  reformation  7  Has  he  made  the  way  more 
easy  for  the  Missionaries,  who  may  follow  in  his  track  7 
Perhaps  we,  or,  perhaps,  his  printed  journals  do  him 
injustice ;  but  we  cannot  discover,  tHat  he  has  accom- 
plished any  thing^  at  all  commensurate  with  the  object 
proposed. 

From  a  man  who  has  gained  credit  for  so  much  learn- 
ing,- who  is  acquainted  with  so  many  of  the  Eastern 
languages;  who  has  travelled  so  extensively,  and  pene- 
trated so  far  beyond  others  into  barbarous  and  unknown 
lands,  both  the  church  and  the  world  might  reasonably 
have  expected  much  more  than  they  have  reali;Bed. 


WILLIS'S  UNES  ON 
'THE  BURLA.L  OP  ARNOLD.' 

Some  readers  may  remember,  that  in  our  last  Na 
(amidst  much  praise  bestowed  upon  the  author,)  we 
censured  these  Mines'  very  sharply;  supposing  them 
to  be  a  most  unmerited,  nay,  almost  impious  panegyric, 
upon  General  Arnold,  the  traitor.  We  learn,  from  a 
Norfolk  paper  (the  editor  of  which  was  a  coll^  class- 
mate of  both  the  poet  and  his  subject),  thai  they  allude 
not  to  the  traitor,  at  all ;  but  <  to  a  classmate  <if  Willis, 
who  died  m  college,  and  was  a  young  fellow  qffine  appear^ 
anceJ 

We  are  naturally  somewhat  provoked,  at  having 
been  thus  duped  into  the  useless  expenditure  of  so 
much  good  thunder.  It  is  purely  the  fault  of  Mr. 
Willis  himself.     When  <Boi^ia,'  <  Cicero^'  'Cksbt,' 


*  Newton,*  *Bacon,'  *Pope,»  or  *  Johnson'  is  mentiened, 
everybody  understands  a  personage  to  be  meant,  irho 
has  attained  that  well  known  badge  of  celebrity,  'the 
honor  of  the  surname ;'  and  not  some  obscure  villager, 
or  cloistered  student.  So,  by  the  name  'Arnold,'  do 
American,  and  hardly  any  Englishman,  could  undo^ 
stand  any  other  than  Benedict  Arnold,  of  the  Revolu. 
tion ;  unless  some  explanation  either  accompanied  the 
mention  of  the  name,  or  chanced  to  be  already  in  the 
hearer's  or  reader's  mind,  through  an  accident  like  that 
which  enables  the  intelligent  Norfolk  editor  to  coma 
our  error.  A  reviewer,  'tis  true,  is  bound  (and  often 
assumes)  to  be  omniscient :  but  it  is  a  qualified  omni- 
science. There  aro  objects  too  small  to  be  embaced 
by  it ;  as  some  things  are  too  nainute  to  be  reached  or 
regarded  by  the  omnipotence  of  the  law.  Among  the 
minima,  thus  below  the  dignity  of  knowledge,  may 
safely  be  numbered  the  namu  of  the  schoelfellews  of 
on^  whom  we  are  striving,  with  doubtful  succesa,  to 
elevate  to  the  rank  of  a  fourth  rata  poet :  himaelf  not  yet 
canonized  by  death ;  his  life  not  yet  written;  nor  hia 
name  enrolled  among  the  classics  of  his  language.  Mr. 
W.'s  book  contains  not  the  slightest  note  or  token,  to 
inform  us  who  was  meant  by  his  '  lines.'  There  they 
stand,  headed  'Tbe  Burial  or  Arnold  :'  and  every 
thing  they  say,  seems  to  point  at  a  hero  of  no  ordinnry 
dimensions.  As  we  before  intimated,  their  atrain  of 
praise  falls  not  -much  below  the  merits  of  him,  who  if 
everywhere  the  *  FIRST.'  Could  any  mortal,  without 
some  special  illumination,  dreana  that  they  '  alluded' 
only  to  a  student '  who  died  in  college,  and  was  a  young 
fellow  of  fine  appearance?" 

We  do  not  mean  a  tirade  on  th«  extravagancy,  of  to 
handling  such  a  theme.  Touthfal  poets  are  at  leaat  u 
pardonable  as  newspaper  obituary  writers,  for  such 
kind  exaggerations.  But  we  mean  to  show  that  Mr. 
Willis  alone  is  to  blame  for  the  mistake  into  which  we, 
and  ninety  nine  hundredths  of  hta  readers  (if  he  haTO 
as  many  as  he  deserves)  have  (alien  and  will  fall,  with 
respect  to  the  piece  in  question.  He  ought  to  have 
appended  an  explanatory  note,  or  to  have  made  the 
title  itself  speak  more  truly.  He  pannot  have  intended 
a  quiz,  upon  such  a  subject.* 

To  justify  all  we  have  now  said,  and  to  prove  the 
ikiluralneif^of  our  mistake,  we  copy  the  piece.  As  a 
poetical  eflfusion,  (its  extravagance  being  forgiven)  it 
has  more  than  ordinary  merit* 

THE  BURIAL  OP  ARNOLD. 

Ye've  gathered  to  your  place  of  prayer 

With  slow  and  measured  tread : 
Your  ranks  are  full,  your  mates  all  ther»— 

Bat  the  soul  of  one  has  fied. 
He  was  the  proudest  in  his  strength, 

The  manliest  of  ye  all ; 
Why  lies  he  at  that  fearful  length, 

And  ye  around  his  pall  7 

*  Since  the  above  paraftaphs  were  In  type,  we  have  teen  k 
nentioned,  that  in  a  former  edlUon,  Bfr.  W.  did  explain  whom 
bia  *  lines*  meanL  It  waa  reckoniof  too  largely  upon  the  effect 
of  that  edition,  to  suppose  that  It  bad  won  notoriety,  and  per* 
petual  rememlnrance,  for  every  subordinate  fact  it  eootained. 
One  object  of  succeeding  editions  is,  to  Mupply  chasms,  not  to 
make  them.  The  fact  now  spoken  of,  the  more  needed  cootinosl 
mention,  as  the  liule  notoriety  h  once  had,  would  of  coarse 
lessen  with  erery  year:  and  the  humble  but  unspotted  bameoT 
'Arnold*  the  student,  sink  consuntty  farther  and  farther  oat  of 
sight,  behind  the  <  bad  eminence*  which  Hiatonr  will  forever 
ensure  to  tlie  name  of  "J3mold»  the  traitor.  Then  why  wu 
not  the  explaoatlon  aUll  retaiaad  ? 
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Ye  reckon  it  in  days,  since  he 

Strode  up  that  foot- worn  aisle. 
With  his  dark  eye  flashing  gloriously, 

And  his  lip  wreathed  with  a  smile. 
O,  had  it  been  but  told  yon,  then, 

To  mark  whoee  lamp  was  dim, 
From  out  yon  rank- of  fresh-lipped  men. 

Would  ye  ha?e  singled  him  ? 

Whose  was  the  sinewy  arm,  that  flung 

Defiance  to  the  ring? 
Whose  laugh  of  Tictory  loudest  rung — 

Tet  not  for  glorying? 
Whose  heart,  in  generous  deed  and  thought, 

No  rivalry  mi^ht  brook, 
And  yet  distinction  claiming  not  ? 

There  lies  he — go  and  look ! 

On  now — ^hts  requiem  is  don  , 

The  last  deep  prayer  is  said 
On*to  his  burial,  comrades— on, 

With  the  noblest  of  the  dead ! 
Slow — ^for  it  presses  heavily — 

It  M  a  man  ye  bear! 
Slow,  for  our  Uioughts  dwell  wearily 

On  the  noble  sleeper  there. 

Tread  lightly,  comrades! — ^we  hare  laid 

His  dark  iocks  on  his  brow — 
Like  life— save  deeper  light  and  shade : 

We'll  not  disturb  them  now. 
Tread  lightly— for  'tis  beautiful. 

That  blue-veined  eye-lid*s  sleep. 
Hiding  the  eye  death  left  so  dull— 

lu  slumber  we  will  keep. 

Best  now ! — ^his  journeying  is  done~ 

Your  feet  are  on  his  sod — 
Death's  chain  is  on  your  champion — 

Be  waiteth  here  his  God. 
Ay--tum  and  weep— 'tis  manliness 

To  be  heart-broken  here — 
For  the  grave  of  earth's  best  nobleness 

Is  watered  by  the  tear. 

We  have  heretofore  spoken  of  several  scripture  incl- 
denii^  whicfa  Mr.  Willis  has  made  the  subjects  of  his 
best  verse :  and  we  entertained  (perhaps  intimated)  a 
design,  to  copy  one  or  more  of  them  at  a  subsequent 
time.  The  present  is  as  suitable  an  occasion  as  any, 
lor  iiifewing  out  this  design.  We  therefore  now  select 
what  may  be  deemed  the  happiest  of  those  pieces. 

THE  LEPER. 
Bg  N.  p.  WUUm, 

"Room  for  the  leper !    Room !"    And,  as  he  came, 

The  cry  passed  on — *'  Room  for  the  leper  I    Room !" 

Sunrise  was  slanting  on  the  citv  gates 

Rosy  and  beaytifbl,  and  from  the  hills 

The  earijr  risen  poor  were  coming  in 

Daly  and  cheerfully  to  their  toil,  and  up 

Rose  the  sharp  hammer's  clink,  and  the  far  hum 

Of  moving  wheels  and  multitudes  astir, 

And  all  tlut  in  a  dty  murmur  swells, 

Unheard  but  by  the  watchei's  weary  ear, 

Aching  with  night's  dull  silence,  or  the  sick 

Hailing  the  welcome  light,  and  sounds  that  chase 

The  dMUh'like  images  of  the  dark  away. 

*  Room  for  the  leper  I"    And  aside  they  stood-*-    . 

Matron,  and  child,  and  pitiless  manhood — all 

Who  met  him  on  his  way — and  let  him  pass. 

Aad  onward  through  the  open  gate  he  came, 

A  kper  with  the  ashes  on  bis  brow, 

6i^ck>th  about  his  loins,  and  on  his  lip 

A  eovering,  stepping  painfully  and  slow, 

Aad  with  a  dioeolt  utterancei  like  one 


Whose  heart  is  with  an  iron  nerve  put  down, 
Crying  ** Unclean!  Unclean!" 

'Twas  now  the  first 
Of  the  Judean  Autunrn,  and  the  leaves 
Whose  shadows  lay  so  still  upon  his  path. 
Had  put  their  beauty  forth  beneath  the  eye 
Of  Judah's  loftiest  noble.    He  was  young, 
And  eminently  beautiful,  and  life 
Mantled  in  elo<|uent  fulness  on  his  lij3^ 
And  sparkled  in  his  glance,  and  in  his  mien 
There  was  a  gracious  pride  that  every  eye 
Followed  with  benisons — ^and  this  was  he ! 
With  the  soft  airs  of  Summer  there  had  come 
A  torpor  on  his  fmnoe,  which  not  the  speed 
Of  his  best  barb,  nor  music,  nor  the  blast 
Of  the  bold  huntsman's  horn,  nor  aught  that  stirs 
The  spirit  to  its  bent,  might  drive  away. 
The  blood  beat  not  as  wont  within  his  veins ; 
Dimness  crept  o'er  his  eye;  a  drowsy  sloth 
Felter'd  his  limbs  like  palsy,  and  his  mien 
With  all  iu  loftiness,  seemed  struck  with  eld. 
Even  his  voice  was  changed — a.  languid  moan 
Taking  the  place  of  the  clear,  silver  key ; 
And  brain  and  sense  grew  faint,  as  if  the  light, 
And  very  air,  were  steeped  in  sluggishness. 
He  strove  with  it  awhile,  as  manhmxi  will, 
Ever  too  proud  for  weakness,  till  the  rein 
Slackened  within  his  grasp,  and  in  its  poise 
The  arrowy  jereed  .like  an  aspen  shoolL 
Day  after  day,  he  lay,  as  if  in  sleep. 
His  skin  ^ew  diy  and  bloodless,  and  white  scales 
Circled  with  livid  purple,  covered  him. 
And  then  his  nails  grew  black,  and  fell  away 
From  the  dull  fiesh  about  them,  and  the  hues 
Deepened  beneath  the  hard  unmoistened  scales, 
And  from  their  edges  grew  the  rank  white  hair, 
--^And  Helen  was  a  leper !   . 

Day  was  brsaking 
When  at  the  altar  of  the  temple  stood 
The  holy  priest  of  Ood.    The  incense  lamp 
Burned  with  a  struggling  light,  and  a  low  chaunt 
Swelled  through  the  hollow  arches  of  the  roof 
Like  an  articulate  waH,  and  there,  alone. 
Wasted  to  ghastly  thinness,  Helon  knelt. 
The  echoes  of  the  melancholy  strain 
Died  in  the  distant  aisles,  and  he  rose  up. 
Struggling  with  weakness,  and  bowed  down  his  head 
Unto  the  sprinkled  ashes,  and  put  off 
His  costly  raiment  for  the  leper's  garb. 
And  with  the  saekcloth  round  him,  and  his  lip 
Hid  in  a  loathsome  covering,  stood  still 
Waiting  to  hear  his  doom  :-«• 

Depart !  depart,  O  child 
Of  Israel,  from  the  temple  of  thy  God ! 
For  He  has  smote  thee  wiih  his  chastening  rod, 

And  to  the  desert-wild. 
From  all  thou  lov'st  awa^  thy  feet  must  flee. 
That  from  thy  plague  His  people  may  be  firee. 

Depart!  and  come  not  near 
The  busy  mart,  the  crowded  city,  more ; 
Nor  set  thy  foot  a  human  threshold  o'er; 

And  stay  thou  not  to  hear 
Voices  that  call  thee  in  the  way ;  and  fly 
From  all  who  in  the  wilderness  pass  by. 

Wet  not  thy  burning  lip 
In  streams  that  to  a  human  dwelling  glide ; 
Nor  rest  thee  where  the  covert  fountains  hide ; 

Nor  kneel  thee  down  to  dip 
The  water  where  the  pilgrim  bends  to  drink. 

By  desert  well  or  river's  grassy  brink. 

And  pass  thou  not  between 
The  weary  traveller  and  the  cooling  breeze ; 
And  lie  not  down  to  sleep  beneath  the  trees 

Where  human  traclu  are  seen ; 


IM 
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Nor  milk  the  goat  that  browseth  on  the  plain, 
Nor  pluck  the  standing  corn,  or  yellow  grain. 

^  And  now  depart !  and  when 
Thine  heart  is  hea?y,  and  thine  eyes  ffre  dim, 
Li/l  up  thy  prayer  beseechingly  to  Him 

Who,  from  the  tribes  of  men. 
Selected  thee  to  feel  his  chastening  rod. 
Depart !  O  leper !  and  forget  not  God ! 

And  he  went  forth — alone  I  not  one  of  all 
The  many  whom  he  loved,  nor  she  whose  name 
Was  woven  in  the  fibres  of  the  heart 
Breaking  within  him  now,  to  come  and  speak 
Comfort  unto  him.    Yea — ^he  went  his  way, 
Sick,  and  heart-broken,  and  alone — to  die ! 
For  God  had  cursed  the  leper  I 

It  was  noon. 
And  Helon  knelt  beside  a  stagnant  pool 
In  the  lone  wilderness,  and  bathed  nis  brow, 
Hot  with  the  burning  leprosy,  and  touched 
The  loathsome  water  to  his  fevered  lips, 
Praying  that  he  might  be  so  blest — to  die  I 
Fooutepe  appro<\ched,  and  with  no  strength  to  flee, 
He  drew  the  covering  closer  on  his  lip, 
Crying  *' Unclean!  unclean !"  and  in  the  fblds 
Of  the  coarse  sackcloth  shrouding  up  his  face, 
He  fell  upon  the  earth  till  they  should  pass. 
Nearer  the  stranger  came,  and  bending  o'er 
The  leper's  prostrate  form,  pronounced  his  name. 
"  Helon !" — the  voice  wis  like  the  master-tone 
Of  a  rich  instrument — most  strangely  sweet ; 
And  the  dull  pulses  of  disease  awoke, 
And  for  a  moment  beat  beneath  the  hot 
And  leprous  scales  with  a  restoring  thrill. 
''Helon!  arise!*'  and  he  forgot  his  curse. 
And  rose  and  stood  before  him. 

Love  and  awe 
Mingled  in  the  regard  of  Helon's  eye 
As  he  beheld  the  stranger.    He  was  not 
In  costly  raiment  clad,  nor  on  his  brow 
The  symbol  of  a  princely  lineage  wore ; 
No  followers  at  his  back,  nor  in  l)is  hand 
Buckler,  or  sw6rd,  or  spear — yet  in  his  mien 
Command  sat  throned  serene,  and  if  he  smiled, 
A  kingly  condescension  graced  his  lips, 
The  lion  would  have  crouched  to,  in  his  lair. 
His  garb  was  simple,  and  his  sandals  worn ; 
His  stature  modelled  with  a  perfect  grace; 
His  countenance  the  impress  of  a  Qod 
Touched  with  thti  open  innocence  of  a  child ; 
His  eye  was  blue  and  calm,  aa  is  the  sky 
In  the  serenest  noon ;  his  hair  unshorn 
FeU  to  his  shoulders ;  and  his  curling  beard 
The  fulness  ofperfected  manhood  bore. 
He  looked  on  Helon  earnestly  awhile. 
As  if  his  heart  was  moved,  and,  stooping  down. 
He  took  a  little  water  in  his  hand 
And  laid  it  on  his  brow,  and  said,  "  Be  clean  !*' 
And  lo !  the  scales  fell  from  him,  and  his  blood 
Coursed  with  delicious  coolness  through  his  veins, 
And  his  dry  palms  grew  moist,  and  on  his  brow 
The  dewy  softness  of  an  infant's  stole. 
His  leprosy  was  cleansed,  and  he  fell  down 
Prostrate  at  Jesus'  feet  and  worshipped  him. 


LORD  BYRON,— 
A  BORROWER,  OR  A  PLAGIARIST? 

It  is  scarcely  credible  that  Lord  Bryon  had  not  road 
CoRiNNE,  when  he  wrote  his  IV.  Canto  of  Childe  Har 
old ;  or  that,  in  penning  his  magnificent  stanzas  to  the 
Ocean,  he  did  not  have  in  view  the  Ibllowing  passage. 
If  he  has  not  copied  Madame  De  StA^l  as  closely  as 


Virgil  does  Homer,  or  Thomson,  Virgit,— the  certainly 
furnished  the  germ,  which  he  has  so  nobly  expanded. 
Our  reading  does  not  enable  us  to  say,  whether  hii 
Lordship  has  ever  acknowledged  his  obligation  to  ber, 
or  not:  nor  whether  the  similarity  of  thoughts  has  been 
remarked  by  any  other  person.  That  it  should  not 
have  been,  however,  is  hardly  possible.  But  no  ods, 
surely,  can  blame  an  appropriation,  which  has  given  to 
the  English  language  one  of  its  most  sublime  flights  of 
poetry. 

*  C«tte  raperba  mer,  tur  laquello  Phomme  jamah  ne  peu  Im. 
prinar  sa  trace.  La  terre  mC  travalllte  par  lui,  lea  monta^ai 
•ont  couples  ^r  aee  routea,  lea  rirl^rea  se  resaerrent  eti  caoaux, 
pour  porter  aee  marchandleea ;  mala  a!  lea  vafaaeaoz  ailloDnoDt 
on  moment  lea  ondea,  la  vagae  vlent  efFacer  aaauitot  ceite  Ibgtn 
marque  de  aervitude,  et  la  mer  reparait  telle  qu*elle  fut  au  pre- 
mier jour  de  la  er6aUon.''-*Ca9ifmei  chAp.  4. 

*  that  proud  aea,  on  which  man  can  never  leave  a  trace 
of  hlmaelf.  The  earth  he  belabora^hia  roads  cleave  mouotaiiM— 
rlTera  are  narrowed  Into  canala,  to  bear  hia  merchandise ;— hot 
if  hia  ahipa  farrow  the  wavea  for  a  moment,  a  billpw  inatantly 
oblUeratee  that  alight  mark  of  aerritode,  and  the  Ocean  appean 
agaiik  aa  It  was  on  the  firat  day  of  Creation.* 


MISS  HAYLEY. 

1 

"  Thb  ia  a  sight  for  pity  to  penua.*' 


CMPper. 


This  young  lady  was  by  nature  lovely— and  had 
received  all  the  advantages  of  an  accomplished  educa- 
tion. Her  earljr  life  was  passed  for  the  most  part  at 
home,  in  her  native  village,  under  the  roof  of  a  widowed 
mother.  At  the  age  of  seventeen,  by  the  invitation  of 
a  cousin,  she  came  to  spend  the  winter  in  the  city  of 
New  York.  At  the  house  of  her  cousin  she  frequeaily 
met  a  young  man,  in  whose  favor  she  was  soon  much 
propossessed. 

He  was  indeed  at  that  time  already  engaged  to  ber 
cousin— but  of  this  Miss  Hayley  was  entirely  ignorant. 
The  betrothed  charmed  with  Miss  H.'s  beauty  and  wit, 
notwithstanding  his  engagement  to  her  cousm,  seemed 
to  pay  her  very  marked  attentions :  yet  perhaps  charity 
will  not  charge  u[)bn  the  betrothed  a  deliberate  infidelity 
to  his  engagement  on  the  one  hand,  or  purpose  of  de- 
ceiving Miss  H.  on  the  other.  Allowance  must  be 
made  for  the  frailty  of  human  nature.  In  a  world 
where  so  many  complex  motives  actuate,  we  ought  not 
to  be  in  hasta  to  denounce  what  we  can  never  fully 
comprehend.  Perhaps  the  strong  irresistible  magnet- 
ism of  female  beauty,  may  sometimes  weaken  tbc  tiei 
of  the  firmest  preconceived  attachments,  and  shake  from 
their  centre  the  well  founded  purposes  of  life— for  love, 
like  the  swollen  tide  of  a  spnng  freshet, -sweeps  every- 
thing before  it,  and  in  one  short  day  wastes  the  labor  of 
years. 

The  civility  of  the  betrothed  soon  arose  to  fondness— 
a  fondness,  alas !  too  nearly  allied  to  devotion !  In  this 
there  is  no  doubt  much  to  reprehend,  and  perhaps  some- 
thing to  pity  and  forgive-  However  this  may  be,  when 
Miss  Hayley  came  to  leave  the  city,  he  had,  whether  he 
was  aware  of  it  or  not,  or  whether  he  intended  it  or  not, 
completely  won  the  affections  of  this  young  lady. 

To  confirm  the  attachment  indissolubly,  it  was  now 
only  necessary  for  hibi  to  accompany  her  home.  This 
he  did— and  after  a  few  days,  during  which  he  wv  ever 
at  her  side,  he  returned  to  New  York,  leaving  her  per- 
fectly enamored  of  him. 

After  the  lapse  of  some  weeks,  he  not  revisiting  her, 
as  she  fondly  and  certainly  expected, she  ^rew  uneasy; 
yet  why  should  she  doubt  his  good  faith  whom  she 
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lofedtand  k^  wImmxi  afae  eredalouBiy  belieTed  shewac 
as  truly  loved  in  turn  7  Her  feafs,  she  was  at  times 
almost  ashamed  of,  yet  she  could  not  altogether  subdue. 

Time  glided  on ;  Miss  Hayley  grew  daily  more  and 
mere  pensive,  and  her  lover  still  not  coming,  the  roses 
00  her  cheek  began  to  turn  pale.  Month  after  month 
lulled  away,  until  it  was  now  a  year  since  she  had 
seen  or  cTen  heard  from  the  object  of  her  affections. 

At  lengthy  she  was  again  invited  bv  her  cousin  in 
New  York  to  visit  her.  She  went,  and  found  her  kins- 
woman as  a&ctionate  as  ever.  It  was  not  long 
before  she  made  her  the  confidant  of  her  love,  and 
opened  to  her  her  whole  heart.  She  recounted  to  her 
BU  the  series  of  hopes,  and  fears,  and  doubts,  that  now 
had  ablated  her  for  more  than  a  year.    While  she  was 


Story,  when  her  cousin  too  burst  into  tears-— only 

e  to  exclaim, '  He  is  engaged  to  me !' 

The  words  rang  in  the  ear  of  Miss  Hayley  like  the 
notes  of  a  deathbell.  In  a  moment  she  snatched  up  her 
boanet,  and  rushing  from  the  house,  ran  through  the 
streets  frantic,  until  she  found  her  way  to  the  house  of 
a  relative  who  lived  in  an  adjacent  square. 

There  every  means  was  used  to  soothe  the  anguish 
of  a  wounded  spiriL  She  at  length  was  prevailed  upon 
to  go  back  to  the  house  of  her  cousin ;  but  on  her  arrival 
thm,  she  refused  to  speak  to  her,  or  to  the  betrothed. 

It  was  not  k>ng  before  Miss  Hayley  went  back  to 
her  home,  aa  a  wounded  fawn  returns  to  her  lair,  but 
leaves  not  the  fatal  arrow  in  its  flight.  "  Haeret  lateri 
leihalis  arunda"  Shortly  after,  to  the  inexpressible 
grief  of  her  friends,  this  unfortunate  young  lady  began 
to  exhibit  the  symptoms  of  mental  derangement. 

These  symptoms  were  not  fi^  first  such  as  abeolutely 
to  demand  her  removal  from  home. 

Indeed  the  friends  of  one  so  unhappily  affected  are 
silow  to  admit  the  necessity  of  committing  what  is  so 
dear  to  them  to  the  care  of  a  public  establishment.  The 
means  of  core,  if  means  of  cure  there  be,  are  somethnes 
deferred  until,  alas !  the  malady  strikes  its  roots  so  deep 
as  to  be  ineradicable. 

At  length,  the  retirement  of  home  and  assiduities  of 
friends  bringing  no  alleviation.  Miss  Hayley  was  invited 
by  a  former  teacher,  the  head  of  a  celebrated  female 
school,  to  stay  with  her.  Here  she  was  persuaded  to 
•eeopy  heneif  in  giving  lessons  in  music  and  painting — 
in  both  of  which  she  was  a  proficient. 

In  this  situation  she  passed  three  years.  Her  de- 
meanor was  flighty  ana  disturbed,  but  she  mingled 
somewhat  in  company.  More  than  one  young  man 
was  here  captivated  by  her  charms,  but  whenever  the 
string  of  her  affections  was  touched,  with  an  hysterical 
laog^  ahe  would  rush  from  the  room— rfly  to  her  cham- 
bei^throw  herself  on  the  bed  and  weep  for  hours ;  yet 
as  soon  as  the  storm  of  grief  was  over,  in  a  moment  she 

mU  appear  gay  as  a  bird,  and  perhaps  join  the  girls 

a  walk  or  a  dance.     Sometimes  when  alone,  she 

i  be  overheard  exclaiming, ''  I  see  his  noble  brow — 

eye^that  month — that  dark  hair,**  or  repeating 

t  expression  of  her  lover,  or  reciting  some  favorite 

es  of  poetry. 

She  prized  more  than  all  her  wardrobe,  a  blue  and 
white  decked  gingham  dress — a  present  from  the  be- 
trothed ;  die  would  wash  and  iron  it  herself— no  one  else 
was  permitted  to  touch  it;  she  called  it  the  true  blue,  and 
flAea  wore  it.  She  was  also  fond  of  singing  the  "  Bon- 
nets  of  Blue,"  and  declared  that  she  could  never  bear 
to  be  addressed  by  any  one  beside  him  she  loved. 

Miss  Hayley  was  of  a  romantic  turn,  fond  of  looking 
tt  the  moon,  and  of  composing  versea 

On  Saturday  afternoon  she  would  walk  out  to  a 
fevorite  roek,  near  a  murmuring  brook,  and  with  a  pen- 
c9  write  verses,  but  she  would  never  consent  to  snow 
them  to  her  companions.  I  was  told  by  one  of  these, 
her  associates,  from  whom  indeed  I  received  the  greater 
part  of  the  infbnnatioD  contained  in  this  story,  that 


Misa  Hayley  would  sometimes  burst  into  tears  in  the 
midst  of  a  music  lesson,  and  that  she  sung  one  of  her 
favorite  airs  in  a  style  so  touching  as  to  draw  tears 
from  those  around  her. 

'*  She  never  blaned  him— never ! 
But  receiTed  him  when  he  came. 
With  a  welcome  kind  as  ever, 
And  she  tried  to  Jock  the  same. 

3ut  vainly  she  diNwmbled ; 

For  whene'er  eho  tried  to  smile, 
A  tear  unbidden  irembled 

In  her  daric  aye  the  while. 

She  sighed  when  he  caressed  her, 

For  she  knew  that  they  must  Dart— 
She  smiled  not  when  he  pressea  her 

To  his  young  and  panUng  heart. 

But  yet  she  never  blamed  him 

For  the  anguish  she  had  borne. 
And  though  she  seldom  namml  himi 

She  thought  on  him  alone.*' 

At  length  Miss  Hayley  was  removed  to  one  of  those 
institutions  founded  for  Uie  benefit  of  the  alienated  in 
mind.  She  soon  became  attached  to  her  new  abode, 
which  she  infinitely  preferred  to  her  own  home.  She 
had  the  prettiest  room  in  the  hospital,  and  in  it  a  piano- 
forte. 

Her  naturally  fine  mind,  though  fatally  unhinged, 
was  as  active  as  ever,  and  on  some  subjects  as  rational; 
like  a  wrecked  ship  at  sea,  at  the  mercy  of  every  wind 
that  blows. 

Miss  Hayley  was  an  exquisite  painter,  and  often  occo* 
pied  herself  with  her  pencil  Whenever  her  nerves 
would  allow,  she  would  read.  She  took  a  fancy  to 
some  rabbits  in  the  hospital  garden,  and  might  often  be 
seen  pulling  ^ass  to  feed  them. 

The  physician  of  the  establishment  showed  her  pa- 
rental kindness.  Indeed  he  was  the  soul  of  kindness 
and  generosity.  Never  was  man  more  exaaly  fitted 
for  the  oflice  he  held.  Mild,  yet  firm^^rdent,  yet 
cautious — ^full  of  professional  enthusiasm,  he  was  in  his 
element  among  the  wrecks  of  mind  which  he  lived  to 
re]>air.  Miss  Hayley  loved  him  as  a  father.  Sometimes, 
it  is  true,  in  moments  of  excitation,  she  addressed  him 
in  bitter,  passionate,  vindictive  language ;  but  she  al- 
ways soon  relented,  and  with  tears  sought  his  iforgive- 
ness.  She  was  reserved  to  strangers^afifable  to  her 
friends,  but  rather  inconstant  in  her  regard. 

At  length,  the  hallucinaUon  of  this  young  lady 
underwent  a  change,  and  she  took  up  a  most  extrava- 
gant attachment  to  an  idibt  boy  from  the  Three  Rivers, 
Uanada.  This  poor  youth  had  been  a  promising  lad  at 
school,  but  from  venturing  into  the  water  when  his  body 
was  too  much  heated,  he  had  sufifered  a  paralysis,  and 
was  now  sunk  in  absolute  idiocy,  and  would  stand  for 
hours  with  his  face  to  the  hospital  wall,  uttering  only 
the  unmeaning  mutter  of  insensible  fatuity.  Some 
metaphysician,  they  say,  once  essayed  to  prove  that 
nothing  exists  really,  but  only  in  idea.  What  is  a  para* 
dox  in  reference  to  the  sane,  is  a  truth  in  reference  to  the 
insane.    To  them  nothing  is  real,  everything  is  ideal. 

Accordingly,  in  her  disordered  fancy,  perhaps  Miss 
Hayley  confounded  the  Canadian  with  her  former  lover,- 
and  then  invested  him  with  a  thousand  imaginary 
charms.  Before  this,  she  had  often  begged  her  physi- 
cian to  adopt  her  as  his  daughter ;  but  that,  and  even  her 
continuance  under  his  care,  was  cut  off  by  the  new  and 
unfortunate  turn  that  her  malady  had  taken.  She  was 
removed  home,  where  the  arguments  and  entreaties  of 
her  friends  only  confirmed  her  hallucinations,  and  she 
became  incensed  against  her  nearest  relatives. 
.  She  was  at  times  so  nervous  that  she  could  read  only 
one  verse  in  the  Bible  at  a  time.  Her  face  was  uncom- 
monly fine  and  intellectual — her^  dark  eye^ould  beam 
with  meltine  beauty,  or  sparkle  like  the  glance  of  a  me- 
teor in  the  sky.  One  could  not  behold  her  without  pity 
and  admiration.  Her  attachment  to  the  idiot  boy 
resembled  that  of  Shakspeare's  Titania,  enamored  of  an 
ass's  head. 
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Alas!  was  vfw  so  sweet  a  flower  blasted  by  the 
storms  of  life ! 

"Woe  la  DM 
For  what  I  h«?«  Men  end  what  I  now  see.*' 

Tbeibllowii»  lines  allusiTe  to  this  young  lady,  I  have, 
since  writing  this  sketch  of  her,  found  in  a  newspaper : 

"  I  Mw  her  in  the  bloom  of  jontk 
When  Joys  were  brlf  ht  and  hope  wu  Ugh,  • 
And  lore  and  innoeence  and  irnth 
Glowed  in  lier  dancinff  azure  eye ; 
And  erery  thought  of  hen  was  ih£r. 
And  pure  aa  angels*  rlsiona  are ; 
And  sweet  as  innocence  can  be. 
Was  her  light  laugh  of  lh)lic  glee. 
And  ne*er  a  fairer  ringlet  strared 
Around  a  neck  more  clear  ana  bright, 
Than  hers  o*er  which  enchanting  played 
Her  auburn  hair  in  silken  lia ht. 
Her  step  was  light,  as  fablea  tread 
Of  fairies  o*er  the  wild  flowers*  bed ; 
Her  form  so  fragile,  light  and  fair- 
It  seemed  much  less  or  earth  than  air. 
But  she  is  changed— for  sorrow  stole 
The  roees  fromner  glowing  cheek  $ 
And  grief,  the  mildew  of  the  soul. 
Flushed  her  clear  brow  with  hectic  streak } 
And  those  soft  charms  of  yonth  are  gone, 
That  once  I  loTed  id  gaze  upon— 
That  seemed  the  brifhteet  flowers  of  all, 
That  glow  in  beauty*s  coronal. 
Now  oftentimes  her  mood  is  wild, 
And  oft  she  rares  end  corses  him. 
Who  first  deceitfbl  on  her  smiled, 
Till  foTer  throbe  through  everr  limb  i 
But  when  her  wilder  mood  is  fled 
8he  calls  for  blessings  on  his  head. 
And  seems  forselful  that  his  vow 
Was  false—is  Tost  and  broken  now. 
And  when  a  m  of  reason  breaks 
Across  her  dark  bewildered  brain, 
The  wretched  maiden  only  wakes 
To  more  intense— to  wilder  pain- 
To  all  the  woes  that  memory  brings 
Upon  her  particolored  wings— 
To  that  fall  sense  of  wretchedness. 
Which  man  may  feel,  bat  not  expreak 

c.  c. 
PHenhirg,  Va, 


EMINENT  PLAGIARISTS. 

Bacon,  Newton,  and  Boyle  redaced  the  fanciful  phi- 
losophy of  France  into  experiment  and  demonstration. 
HeUetiusand  Diderot  gleaned  their  pretended  disco- 
veries from  Shaftesbury,  Manderille  and  Toland. 
Hackloyt,  Churchill,  &&,  furnished  Montesquieu  with 
•  the  moral  facts  in  his  Esprit  des  Loix.  The  Cyclopasdia 
of  Chambers  was  the  parent  of  the  French  work.i' 


A  COUPLE  OF  love-letters. 

"Come,*'  said  my  friend,  as  we  rose  from  a  Virginia 
breakfiist,  the  merits  of  which  were  better  discussed  by 
my  dentals  than  they  can  be  by  my  pen,  "  come,  let  us 
adjourn  to  the  library.  The  ladies  always  like  to  have 
every  body  out  of  the  way  when  they  are  clearing  off* 
the  table,  so  that  the  contrast  may  be  more  striking, 
when  one  returns  and  finds  every  thing  in  order.** 

'< Capital!**  cried  Miss  Bella.  "What  a  fine  ex- 
cuse to  be  rid  of  our  company  !** 

The  latter  part  of  the  speech  we  only  conjectured, 
ibr  ere  it  was  completed  we  had  closed  the  door  behind 
us,  and,  in  a  moment  more,  were  enjoying  each  a  com- 
*  See  another  instance,  p.  19B. 


fbrtable  comer,  beside  a  fine  fire  in  the  (M  Ubnrf 


It  was  merry  Christmas,  and  beaide  us  stood  a  long 
table  covered  with  various  presents  which  the  ownar 
of  the  mansion  waa  accustomed,  on  such  occasions,  to 
distribute  among  his  servants,  who  soon  came  dropping 
in  to  receive  them.  At  length,  there  remained  but  one 
bundle,  when  a  matronly,  sedate  negress  opened  the 
door,  and  dropping  a  low  courtesy,  wished  the  gentle-- 
men  a  very  merry  Christmas.  We  returned  her  salu- 
tation, and  my  friend,  Cfaariea  L-*— ,  handing  her  the 
packet,  ahe  gravely  received  it,  and  in  the  same  dig- 
nified manner  left  the  room.  There  was  a  something 
so  striking  about  her,  that  she  had  scarcely  shut  the 
door,  when  1  remarked  to  him  on  her  intelligent  and 
matronly  appearance. 

As  I  spoke,  he  suddenly  dropped  his  chin  oo  hit 
breast,  seemed  lost  in  thought  for  a  moment,  when,  bis 
features  relaxed  into  a  smile,  and  he  vented  bis  feelingi 
by  a  bw  chuckle. 

"  Old  aunt  Dinah  .-"—^ponded  he  to  my  look  of  in- 
quiry. "  She  has  never  forgotten  a  trick  I  once  played 
her,  when  she  was  much  younger  than  she  is  now,  and 
mjTself  just  beginning  to  raise  a  pair  of  whiskers. 

"I  had  returned  fVom  college  but  the  day  before,  and 
was  sitting  just  here,  by  this  very  table  too,  when  one 
of  the  servants  tapped  lightly  at  the  door,  and  asked 
permission  to  come  in.  It  was  Charles,  my  namesake. 
He  always  had  been  particularly  attached  to  me.  We 
were  christened  on  the  same  day,  and  shortly  after, 
his  mother  died,  leaving  him  a  month  old.  There  hap- 
pened to  be  no  nurse  on  the  plantation  at  the  time,  and 
so  my  mother  took  him  into  the  house  and  raised  him 
along  with  myself  The  poor  little  fellow  used  to 
amuse  us  very  much,  by  calling  her  "  mammy,**  until 
he  was  taught  differently,  but  his  devotion  to  herself 
and  the  family  has  never  subsided,  and,  to  this  day, 
her  grave  is  to  him  the  holiest  spot  of  all  the  earth. 

"  Supposing  he  had  come  in  to  receive  my  orders  in 
relation  to  the  next  day's  hunt,  I  proceeded  to  inquire 
concerning  the  abundance  of  the  game,  and  so  forth; 
but  this,  from  his  unconnected  answers,  was  very  evi- 
dently not  his  business.  I  therefore  said  to  him,  *  Well, 
Charles,  what  do  you  want  to  see  me  about  7* 

"  </dont  want  nothin,*  replied  he. 

"« Who  does,  then  7*  said  I. 

"  The  poor  fellow  screwed  his  mouth  into  all  possible 
contortions ;  grinned,  and  muttered  some  broken  seo- 
tences,  from  which  I  gathered  that  aunt  Dinah  had 
received  a  letter  from  somebody  or  other,  and  wished 
me  to  read  it  for  her. 

«*  *  Very  good,*  said  I,  *  send  her  up.* 

"  Charles  disappeared,  apparently  glad  to  complete 
his  commission,  and  presently  aunt  Dinah  availed  her- 
self of  my  leave,  by  making  her  appearance. 

"  She  had  the  letter  in  her  hand,  and  gave  me  to 
infer  that  it  was  nothing  particular.  She  would  have 
burned  it,  only  she  felt  a  little  curious  to  know  what 
the  fellow  had  to  say.  But  stop ;  I  will  read  it  to  you." 
So  saying,  L.  opened  a  small  writing  desk,  and  took 
out  a  couple  of  letters,  one  of  which  looked  as  if  it  had 
lain  for  ages  in  a  tobacco  chest  This  he  unfolded,  and 
began  to  read.  But  as  he  allowed  me  to  copy  the  letter, 
I  will  give  the  reader  an  exact  transcript  of  it,  and  the 
answer  to  it. 
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"*  My  dear  Mn.  Dinaby 

I  uke  this  opertunity  of  writing  unto  you,  hoping 
Aete  few  lines  may  find  you  well  dear  mn.  my  heart 
ii  fiMoaaled  with  yoar  charms,  dear  mrs.  yoa  must 
pardon  my  boldness  for  sending  you  these  few  lines; 
oh  dear  mrs:  I  want  to  come  pay  my  adresses  to  yon. 
■y  dear  nr&  I  wold  have  oome  myself,  but  my  dear  I 
eoM  not  see  you  at  no  oooYenient  time,  oh  dear  mrs. 
in  try  the  seeond  time,  oh  dear  mrs.  I  like  you  very 
nodL  I  think  if  I  oold  only  get  you  for  my  beloTed 
■y  heart  wold  leap  for  joy  to  contemplate  on  iL  dont 
be  ofeoded  at  my  later,  my  heart  is  drawn  aside  from 
an  others  for  thee,  my  poor  soul  wishes  for  your  lore, 
to  prerent  it  from  doing  harm. 


my  pen  hi  poor,  my  eyas  do  fkll, 
my  lore  to  you  ehaill  oever  fklL 

CA8AB  B." 

L.  went  on  wfth  his  narration. 

* '  Well,'  aai^  I,  *  Dinah,  you  must  answer  this  letter.' 

*  'Oh  Lordy,  Mass  Charley,  I  aint  got  any  thing  to 

ssy  that  would  do  him  any  good,  and,  any  how,  I 

shoaid  have  to  think  awhile  before  I  could  give  htm  my 


'^'Yery  wen,  then,  think  about  it  until  to-morrow 
■ight,  and  then  come  to  me,  and  I  will  write  an  answer 
ibryoQ.' 

"At  the  appointed  time,  Dinah  tapped  at  my  door, 
CBflse  in,  and  continued,  for  a  minute  or  two,  in  a  brown, 
or  as  my  good  father  used  to  say,  when  he  noticed  any 
lUog  of  the  kind  in  the  servants,  a  black  study. 

•I  intermpted  her,  by  saying,  *WeU  Dinah,  what 
have  you  thought,  by  this  time,  to  say  to  Cssar  V 

"'Why  I  suppose  I  must  begin  by  saying,  How  do 
yondoMr.R.r 

"I  took  the  pen  and  wrote  word  for  word,  as  she 
dictated,  and  a  very  good  letter  she  made  of  it. 

*  How  do  joQ  do,  Mr.  R.  ?  I  now  take  the  opportu- 
nity of  writing  a  few  lines  to  you,  hardly  knowing 
what  to  say.  I  have  said  so  much  that  I  hardly  think 
it  wofth  my  while  to  say  any  more.  I  thought  old 
coals  bad  died  away,  but  I  find  they  are  kindling  agin. 
I  shoohltt^  have  put  myself  to  so  much  trouble  to  write 
to  yoQ,  only  I  thought  to  render  you  a  little  satisfac- 
tion, I  would.  I  haven't  seen  you  for  the  last  six  months 
psst,  and  yet  we  live  so  ahort  a  ways  from  each  other 
Bs  what  we  dou  You  mention  in  your  letter,  hopin  that 
I  am  welL  But  Pve  not  been  well  for  the  last  four 
weeks  past— chills  and  fever  every  other  day.  Your 
not  having  been  to  see  me  and  me  sick,  gives  me  to 
beheve  there's  not  much  ftiith  in  your  love,  though  you 
say  yoo  tove  me  as  hard  as  eight  horses  can  eat  the 
bark  oir  a  blade  jack  tree.  But  I  think  if  we  could  see 
each  other  fine  to  itee^  we  could  talk  to  each  other 
heller  about  these  mattera.  I  have  turned  you  off  seven 
limssi  but  yoa  told  me  you  would  never  give  it  up  till 
you  die^  I  am  sorry  to  see  you  so  deep  in  love,  and  iu 
hsid  to  lovo  and  not  be  loved  agin.  But  if  I  was  in 
your  piaee  I  would  give  it  up  as  a  bad  Job.  I  hardly 
know  what  to  say.  But  you  know  you  wasn't  a 
widower  two  months  befiwe  you  come  to  see  me,  and  I 
dank  where  yoa  fivrget  one  female  so  quick,  you  are 
BiUs  to  forget  another.  Therefore,  I  think  it  best  my 
^y*  to  keep  my  head  out  of  the  halter.  Yoi^ve  told 
■e  yon'w  bid  and  alMd  tears  till  twelve  O'clock  at 


night  thinking  of  my  hardheartedness.  I  dont  know 
whether  I  had  better  give  you  my  word  or  not,  bat  I 
suppose  1  had,  and  I  think  it  would  be  taking  worse  for 
better  to  have  you.  And  I  say  these  words  hoping 
they  will  drive  home  to  your  heart  I  dont  know  what 
else  to  say,  but  I  would  rather  see  you  and  have  a  chat 
with  you  than  to  read  your  writing.  You  is  a  very 
bashful  man,  I  know ;  but  you  always  call  me  a  very 
bold  woman,  and  so,  if  you'll  c^ju  to  my  residence,  I'll 
be  ready  for  any  discourse  yVmay  please  to  put 
before  me.  ddtab  l.** 

L.  continued. 

"'That  will  do  very  well  Dinah,'  said  I,  'but  you 
see  I  have  written  it  on  this  rough  piece  of  paper.  Yoa 
must  let  me  transcribe  it  for  you  on  a  whole  sheetp 
Come  back  in  an  hour,  and  I  will  give  it  you.' 

"This  promise  I  honestly  meant  to  fulfil,  butliardly 
had  she  left  the  room,  when  a  mischievous  thought 
crossed  me,  and  I  determined  to  write  Cssar,  as  if  she 
had  repented  of  her  'hardheartedness'  and  concluded 
to  accept  him.  I  did  so :  wrote  to  him  that  she  had 
only  rejected  him  to  test  his  attachment,  and  assigned 
on  the  next  night  a  meeting.  I  then  sealed  the  letter^ 
directed  it,  and  when  she  came  in,  persuaded  her  to 
give  me  CsBsar's  letter,  to  pay  me  for  my  trouble.  I 
have,  as  you  see,  preserved  it,  with  hers,  as  a  literary 
curiosity.  Suspecting  nothing,  she  took  the  one  I  had 
written,  and  sent  it^as  directed. 

"  The  next  day,  during^  my  hunt,  I  asked  Charles  if 
he  was  as  sly  as  he  used  to  be  before  I  went  to  college  j 
and  then  told  him  Caesar  is  coming  to-night  to  court 
Dinah.  You  must  hide  under  the  kitchen  window,  and 
tell  nte  what  they  do.  Only  do  your  work  well,  and 
you  shall  have  a  new  breastpin. 

"The  next  morning  I  summoned  Charles  to  tho 
libmry." — 

Just  at  this  moment  the  identical  personage  of  whom 
we  were  speaking  made  his  appearance,  with  an  armful 
of  wood.  L.  arose  and  remarked,  "But  here  he  is  in 
the  very  nick  of  time.  I  have  a  Uttle  byuness  that 
requires  my  presence,  and  while  I  am  gonAe  can  tell 
you  the  story  himselC  He  can  do  it  far  better  than  I 
can." 

Rightly  conjecturing  that  L.  had  left  the  room  to  re« 
move  all  restraint  from  Charles,  I  slipped  a  small  pieoa 
of  silver  into  his  hand  to  increase  his  freedom,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  ask  him  if  he  had  forgotten  all  about  CsBsar 
and  Dinah's  courtship. 

"D'n  know,  Massa;  good  while  ago  aince  that 
nighL" 

"  Well,  you  can  tell  me  what  they  did.  can't  you  ?" 

"  Lord  Amighty,  Massa,  do  so  many  things  as  I  can't 
think  o(  tickular  as  I  liked  to  died  a-laughiog." 

"  What  did  Cassar  do  when  he  first  went  in  ?'* 

"He  run'd  up  to  Dinah,  and  he  ketched  her  round 
the  waiat,  and  squeezed  her  till  1  thought  she  wouldn't 
have  to  wear  cossetts  for  a  year.  And  then  he  kissed 
her,  as  if  he  was  gwine  to  kiss  her  face  ofil" 

"  And  what  did  Dinah  do  7"  said  I,  laughing. 

"She  looked  as  she  kind  o'  didn't  know  what  to 
make  on  it  at  first,  so  she  didn't  do  nothin  till  he  let 
loose  of  her." 

"What  did  she  do  then  7" 

"She  jist  drew'd  herself  up,  and  fetch'd  him  sich  a 
Vol.  IV.— 21 
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wipe  loogride  of  the  bead,  and  then  the  sparks  come 
out  of  his  eyes  so,  if  they  hadn't  been  on  the  hearth 
they'd  a  set  the  house  a-fire.** 

"  How  did  Cesar  like  tbat?'» 

"  Well,  it  sort  o'  raised  his  Africky,  at  first ;  but  that 
didn't  last  long.  He  went  right  away  to  'qxistalatin 
with  her,  and  sayin  how  could  she  be  so  crueL** 

''Did  Dinah  seem  disposed  to  relent  7" 

'<  Well,  ra'aly  Mu^  he  talk  so  fast,  and  she  talk  so 
ftst,  that  I  couldn't^^tly  make  out  what  they  said. 
She'd  scoM,  and  he'd  beg;  but  it  didn't  make  no  odds, 
she  went  on  scoldin.  At  last  he  gan  to  get  raal  mad, 
too,  and  s^d  how  it  was  a  queer  way  ibr  a  woman  to 
tell  a  man  she'd  marry  him,  and  then  make  so  much 
fygM  cause  he  showed  how  glad  he  was. 

« '  Who  said  she'd  marry  you,  you  ugly  brute  7*  said 
aunt  Dinah. 

**  <  You  did,'  said  he,  'and  I  got  the  letter  this  mornln, 
and  have  got  it  yet' 

**  'It's  a  lie,'  screamed  aunt  Dinah. 

"And  then  they  went  to  talkin  low  so  as  I  couldn't 
hear  them,  only  they  seemed  to  be  splainin  about  the 
letter:  he  said  what  was  in  it,  and  she  said  what  she 
told  to  be  put  in  it,  and  she  knew  Mass  Charley 
wouldn't  write  anything  she  dkin't  tell  him  to.  Jist  as 
die  said  that,  Caesar  jumped  up  with  his  teeth  sot,  and 
his  nails  stickin  in  his  hands,  and  jist  as  he  go<  out  o' 
the  door,  he  shook  his  fist  towards  the  big  house,  and 
sort  o*  said  'tween  his  teeth, 

'"MauBS  Charley!  cuss  him  I"* 

4.  B.  D, 


THE  SICK  CHILD. 

BT  THE  AUTHOR  OF  'ATALAKTIS.* 

I  had  been  many  nights  a  watcher  by 
The  couch  of  one  I  loved.    Sidtness  had  come, 
And  laid  ^eary  hand  upon  her  form ; 
And,  for  the  delicate  tints  of  her  fair  dieek, 
Most  like  a  leaf  m  softness,  had  bestowed 
An  ashy  shade  like  death.    '  And  she  must  die  I' 
Said  those  who  stood  beside  her ;  but  my  heart, 
Chafed  at  the  dire  decree,  though  filled  with  ftars; 
And  said  unto  itself,  *  She  must  not  die !' 
Tet  while  it  spoke  thus  confident,  mine  eye* 
Swam  in  their  tears,— a  coldness  at  my  heart, 
Clung  heavy  with  ill-omens.    Skill,  in  vain. 
Seemed  to  administer,  and  kindness  spoke 
No  longer  in  the  soothing  tones  of  hope^ 
Beguiling  grief  with  comfort    Still  we  gave 
The  hourly  medicine,  though  some  that  came 
Reproach'd  us  for  the  toil,  which  carried  paiui 
And  promised  to  the  sufiorer  no  relict 

The  mother  of  the  infant  came  not  nigh. 

But,  in  a  comer  of  the  room  apart. 

She  sat,  and  leaned  her  bead  against  the  wall ; 

And  said  no  word,  and  ask'd  for  no  report, 

And  dreamed,  and  dreaded,  what  we  dared  not  say  I 

But,  ever  and  anon,  her  eyes  would  turn. 

Without  an  impulse,  on  the  unmeaning  fiice 

Of  that  young  child;  and  with  as  dull  a  gsM 


OutrStared  the  malady  that  preyed  on  life. 

Too  lovely  for  low  earth,  and  yet  too  frail 

For  its  endurance.    Gazing  tbfta,  as  if 

Her  soul  had  shrunk  U>  marble,  there  was  speech 

Yet  in  her  sorrows.    Slowly  in  her  eyes, 

Qathered  big  tears,  that  froze  upon  the  cheeky 

Where  no  one  hope  had  refuge.    It  was  well 

She  had  no  farther  action  in  her  grief. 

Else  had  the  infiint  perishU    She  was  wild. 

Wild  with  the  dread  of  that  impending  wo, 

Already  felt  in  fear.    Madness,  that  brings 

Blessed  oblivion  of  o'erwhelming  truth. 

Had  been  to  her  a  boon— had  saved  her  all 

That  death  of  apprehension,  which,  of  all, 

b  the  worst  form  of  death.    Yet,  though  shut  out^ 

As  by  a  veil,  all  knowledge,  all  design, 

Life,  action,  hope;— all  capability 

To  succor,  where  she  ever  prayed  to  save ; 

Yet  the  one  dreadful  agony,  untouched, 

Grew  to  a  double  in  her  soul,  and  took 

Acuter  fonn  and  feeling  from  the  rest. 

In  their  suspension.    Nothing  did  she  know, 

Nothing  die  saw,  nought  felt,  but  that  one  grief!— 

And  while  she  nothing  asked  nor  cared  to  know, 

And  her  words  wanted  all  intelligence 

Of  the  calm  reason,  and  deliberate  rule^ 

Her  anguish,  far  too  strong  for  idle  speech, 

Or  a  more  idle  show,  sweUed  in  her  heart, 

And  choked  her  utterance,  and  left  her  dumb!— 

Speaking,  when  heard,  in  faint  and  broken  sounds 

Unsyllahled  in  language.    Had  tlie  Death 

Stood  by,  and  bade  her  save  the  babe  by  speech, 

She  had  not  spoken !    Vainly  had  she  striven 

To  give  the  nourishmg  draught  to  the  poor  child, 

She  had  been  glad  to  die  for. 

There  it  lay!— 
Afiection's  idol, — ^now  disease's  toy. 
And  many  were  the  watching  friends  that  came 
To  shorten  the  long  night,  and  cheer  it  on. 
The  infiint  was  beloved ;— and  I  have  seen. 
When  she  was  yet  in  bloom,  and  ere  disease 
Had  blighted  the  sweet  promise  of  her  cheek, 
Fond  strangers  press  it  as  they  pass'd  her  by— 
And  parents,  gray  with  years,  have  lingered  oft 
To  note  in  her  some  well-known  lineaments 
Of  a  beloved  one,  cut  away  in  youth. 
That  was  a  blessing,  bright  and  beautiful. 
Like  her,  and  with  a  glory  like  the  spring. 
Mocking  at  blight  of  time ;  and  then  they  gave 
A  tribute  to  her  beauty  in  the  tear 
They  shed  for  the  beloved  one  which  was  losL 
How  could  they  else  than  deem  her  bright  and  fair, 
With  eyes  of  such  pure  light,  with  such  long  hair 
Shading  the  morning  freshness  of  her  cheek, 
As  the  broad  leaves  the  crystal  brook  that  sings 
When  the  sun  glows  in  April — golden  hair 
In  infantine  luxuriance,  streaming  down 
Her  bare  and  snowy  shoulders. 

She  had  grown 
Beneath  mine  eye,  and  it  had  been  my  task 
To  portion  out  her  labors ;  and  each  day 
When  from  my  toil  I  came,  'twas  she  who  stiU 
First  at  the  entrance  met  me,  prattling  out 
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Hv  Imfay  leaaoDS,  as  at  ooDquests  ndade 
Orer  new  realms  and  sabjects— and  a^  now 
She  lay  before  me,  to  oar  anxioos  eyes 
The  Tiedm  of  the  pestilence,  that  like 
Some  fierce  and  flaming  despot,  struck  at  all, 
The  oM  and  yoang  alike,  and  stmck  not  twic&— 
Wiih  a  stem  mood,  my  heart  its  reckoning  made, 
'  Sommed  op  the  rest  of  its  expected  loss^ 
And^  for  the  first  time,  shrunk  in  grief  to  know 
Bow  deeply  it  had  cherisb'd  her.    And  now 
That  A»  lay  sick,  how  did  I  look  in  vain 
For  aH  her  idle  prattle,— which  had  grown^ 
So  flight  the  source  of  human  happiness^ — 
To  a  familiar  union  with  my  wants, 
Whidb  refl  oi;  I  was  lonely ;— and  I  pray'd 
That  God  might  spare  the  little  innocent 
To  bksB  us  with  its  laughter ;— and  he  did  t 


THE  NEW  YORK  MIRROR. 

It  is  m  subject  of  selAreproaeh  with  us^  that  we  do 
not  oftener  adTert  to  and  quote  from  our  contemporary 
periodiea]&  Even  if  they  had  but  mediocrity  of  merit, 
they  furnish  so  large  a  part  of  the  reading  of  the  age, 
ihst  an  oeeasional  notice  of  their  eontenti  is  almost  an 
iadispensable  item  in  the  history  of  the  times.  But  the 
Noare  Ambsican  Retibw,  the  Nbw  Yoek  Retibw, 
the  EjHCKBaBOCKBR,  and  (though  last,  far  from  the 
least  in  merit)  the  Kbw  Yobk  Mierob,  often  teem 
with  matter  both  solid  and  pleasant,  from  which,  had 
Bot  original  articles  a  more  sacred  claim,  we  could  fill 
aH  oar  columns  agreeably  and  usefully.  We  meditate 
SB  improfoment  in  this  respect:  that  is,  we  haTO  a 
ifaoaght  of  noticing,  sometimes  if  not  regularly,  what 
11  particnbriy  worthy  of  notice,  in  other  journals;  and 
Mbcting  from  them  what  may  seem  likely  to  divert  or 
profit  our  readers.  Their  horizon  will  thus  be  widened, 
sad  the  scenes  it  displays^  be  richly  diversified. 

In  DO  sheet  of  the  day,  does  it  appear  to  us  that  so 
pleasiBg  a  variety  of  reading  matter  is  presented,  as  in 
the  N.  T.  BAirror.  Over  its  selections,  the  very  genius 
of  Tsste  seems  to  preside ;  while  iti  editors  and  con- 
tributois  wield  pens  instinct  with  humor,  life,  and  grace. 
The  following  paragraph,  besides  the  raciness  of  its 
hoBMioqs  vein,  is  so  ingenious  a  touch  upon  a  sad  epi- 
desne  of  the  times^  that  we  commend  it,  with  unusual 
eordiality,  especially  to  a  certain  dasi  of  onr  sobscri- 


rrom  the  New  Tork  Ifiiror. 

*£Mig  t^m  air.  A  queer  idea  has  somehow  got 
shrond,  that  periodical  proprietors^  printen^  pressmen, 

I  sBd  all  the  mukifirioBs  viviparous  warm-blooded  ani- 
BMds  eonoeeted  with  publishing  matters^  share  the  pro. 
perties  of  the  cameleon.  There  can  be  no  greater  mis- 
tske  than  this^  as  our  readers  may  mform  themselves  by 
sttendiBg  the  leetoras  of  Professor  Smith,  or  consalt- 
ng  any  authentic  work  upon  natural  history.  What- 
eter  theories  may  exist  upon  the  subject,  it  is  a  well- 
'isesTtaiBed  fact  that  nose  of  these  cksses  of  people  are 

I  nssipt  fiom  the  ordinary  laws  of  humanity,  but  are 
ID  order  to  preserve  thar  vitality,  to  repair 


the  waste  of  nature  from  time  to  time  with  substantial 
aliment.  Bot  this  zoological  absurdity  is  not  mora 
preposterous  than  another  dogma  which  seems  to  ob- 
tain among  some  of  our  delinquent  agents  and  sob« 
seribers.  They  seem  to  think  that  a  periodical  is  one 
of  the  lower  order  of  vegetables,  which,  when  once 
planted,  grows  and  flourishes  of  itself,  and  drops  its 
blossoms  and  fruits  at  their  door  without  any  expense 
of  care  and  culture.  How  such  a  stupid  belief  can 
obtain  currency  among  people  so  enlightened  as  the 
readers  of  the  Mirror"  [or  Messenger,  eitherl,  "we 
are  wholly  at  a  loss  to  'determine  but  we  earnestly 
hope  that  every  subscriber  to  whom  the  suspicion  at- 
taches of  sudi  laughable  ignorance,  will  at  once  exone* 
rate  himself  and  prove  his  undoubted  intelfigenoe,  by 
forwarding  the  funds,  which  will  enable  us  to  go  on 
cheerfully,  administering  to  his  entertainment  and  do- 
light  in  these  columns.'' 


REUOS  OP  THE  OLDEN  TIME. 

A  gentleman  in  the  county  of  Albemarle  has  an  en- 
graving, evidently  almost  as  old  as  its  subject,  represent- 
ing the  Boston  Massacre,  of  March  5, 1770;  when  five 
citizens  of  that  town  were  killed  in  a  street  encounter, 
by  the  British  troops,  then  stationed  there  to  repress  the 
rising  spirit  of  Liberty.  As  a  specimen  of  the  Fine 
Arts,  the  picture  is  ludicrously  rude :  not  equalling  the 
wood-cuts  in  the  Penny  Magazine ;  and  scarcely  sur- 
passing those  which  schoolboys  of  twenty  years  since 
may  remember,  as  most  equivocally  illustrating  Web- 
ster's and  Dilworth's  spelling-books,  and  Crozall's  Fa- 
bles. Yet  it  presents  the  terrible  scene  with  a  goocL 
deal  of  graphic  power.  The  still  presented  musquets 
of  the  soldiery,  with  fixed  bayonets,  just  beginning  to 
appear  from  amidst  the  curling  volumes  of  smoke  that 
arose  from  the  fatal  discharge ;  the  captain  (Preston) 
leading  forward  and  waving  his  sword  as  if  encouraging 
his  men  to  press  on  and  push  their  outrage  further; 
the  throng  of  citizens,  wavermg  and  receding  in  dis* 
may;  the  dying  and  wounded,  stretched  motionless  on 
the  ground,  or  supported  and  borne  off  by  their  friends ; 
while  above  the  whole,  rise  church  steeples  and  blocks 
of  old-fashioned  three-story  houses; — these  objects^ 
despite  their  homeliness  of  execution,  appear  with  ex- 
citing viridness.  Over  the  picture  is  printed,  in  cha- 
racters too  awkward  to  be  expressed  by  any  types  of 
this  day,  the  following  caption : 

•THE  FRUITS  OP  ARBITRARY  POWER, 
OR  THE  BLOODY  MASSACRE,  fbbpbtratbo 
nr  Kmo  btbbbt  Boston,  on  Mabch  Sth.  1770,  m 
WHICH  Mbssbs.  Saul.  Qrat,  Saml.  Mavbbicb,  Jambs 
Caldwbll,  Caisptra  Attucbs,  Patbick  Cabb,  wbbb 

KILLBD,   SIX  OTHEBS   WOVNDBD,    TWO   OF    THBH  MOB-  ' 
TALLT.' 

Xrndemeath,  are  verses  4—7  of  the  94th  Psalm : 
'How  long  shall  they  utter  and  speak  harsh  things^ 
and  all  the  workers  of  iniquity  boast  themselves  T  They 
break  in  pieces  thy  people,  oh  Lord,  and  afilict  thine 
heritage :  they  slay  Uie  widow  and  the  stranger,  and 
murder  the  fatherless  e  yet  they  say,  The  Lord  shall  not 
see^  neither  shall  the  God  of  Jacob  regard  it.* 
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The  same  gentleman  has  a  still  older  relic :  a  number 
of  a  Boston  Newspaper,  dated  June,  1768.  In  its  folio 
form,  it  is  just  two  inches  longer  and  wider  than  a  sheet 
of  foolscap ;  and  three  inches  lAorter,  and  one  inch  and 
a  half  narrower,  than  a  number  of  the  Liberia  Ucrdd, 
now  before  me— to  which,  moreover,  it  is  decidedly  in- 
ferior in  typographical  neatness,  and  in  varied  richness 
of  matter.  One  leaf  bears  the  title  of  '^  The  JtfosfoeAu- 
ieUs  Gazette;^  the  other,  that  of  **  The  Boston  Pott-Boy 
and  Jidvertiser :"  9s  if  intending  to  combine  two  papers 
into  one. 

Its  contents  afiqgl  some  interesting  signs  of  those 
times.  There  is  a  letter  from  London^  dated  March, 
1768,  relating  to  the  famed  election  of  Mr.  Wilkes,  for 
Middlesex ;  detailing  the  outrages  of  a  London  mob 
who,  in  th0  name  of  *  WiUua  and  Liberty,*  kept  the  city 
and  suburbs  in  uproar  and  dismay  for  several  days. 
The  editor  heads  the  letter,  *  A  true  tpecinun  of  what  is 
called  Engluh  Liberty.* 

Other  columns  are  filled  with  the  Circular  Letter  of 
the  Massachusetts  Legislature  (February  11,  1768)  to 
the  Legislatures  of  the  other  States,  animating  them  to 
concerted  remonttrmice  (if  not  aelion)  against  Parlia- 
mentary taxation :  taking  the  bold  grounds,  that  the  an- 
cient EngUah  right,  of  paying  no  taxes  but  by  voluntary 
grant,  pertained  to  the  colonies ;  that  a  representation 
of  them  in  Parliament  would  be  a  mockery,  more  gall- 
ing, and  would  lead  to  greater  oppressions,  than  even 
the  wrongful  power  already  exercised  by  that  body ; 
and  that,  consequently,  their  k)cal  legislatures^  alone, 
•bould  impose  taxes  for  revenue  upon  them.  The 
New  York  and  New  Jersey  Houses  of  Representatives 
respond  with  rather  faint  applause  to  the  appeal.  But 
the  Virginia  House  of  Burgesses  in  a  letter  signed  by 
*  Pktton  Ravdolfb,  Speaker,*  give  back  much  more 
then  an  echo  to  the  boldest  sentiments  of  Massachu- 
•etts ;  and  refer  to  three  several  papers  which  they  had 
already  forwarded  to  England,  and  which  now  figure 
in  History  ;^<-a  Petition  to  the  King,  a  Memorial  to  the 
Lords,  and  a  Remonstrance  to  the  Commons.  This 
correspondence  is  drawn  before  the  public  (apparently 
for  the  first  time,  on  the  97th  of  June)  by  a  letter  from 
Lord  Hillsborough  to  the  Rhode  Island  council,  com- 
municating the  Massachusetts  circular ;  denouncing  it 
as  '  of  a  most  dangerous  and  factious  Tendency,  cal- 
culated to  enflame  the  Minds  of  his  Majesty's  good 
Bubjects  in  the  colonies ;  to  promote  an  unwarrantable 
combination,  and  to  excite  and  encourage  an  open  Op- 
position to  and  Denial  of  the  Authority  of  Parliament, 
and  to  subvert  the  true  Principles  of  the  Constitution. 
It  is  his  Majesty's  Pleasure,'  continues  Lord  Hillsbo- 
rough, *  that  you  should,  immediately  upon  the  Receipt 
hereof,  exert  your  utmost  Influence  to  defeat  this  flagi- 
tious Attempt  to  disturb  the  public  Peace,  by  prevaiU 
ing  upon  the  Assembly  of  your  Province  to  take  no 
Mtiee  iif  it,  which  wiU  be  treating  it  with  the  Con- 
tempt it  deserves.' 

Even  these  interesting  papers,  however, — ^thos  shown 
to  us,  as  it  were,  dmoat  in  the  handwriting  of  their 
authors — will  hardly  be  deemed  such  curious  memop 
rials  of  that  day,  as  the  following  advertisements; 
which  I  commend  especially  to  certain  eelf-styled  phi* 
lanthropists  of  the  good  old  Bay-State — degenerate 
children  of  a  worthy  oAotber,  If  to  these  I  could  add 
one  or  two  of  the  many  advertisemente  of  Quinea  tra* 


ders,  doubtless  to  be /bund  in  old  files  of  Rhode  Iiland 
Newspapers,— the  lesson  of  charity,  deducible  from 
likeness  of  transgression,  would  be  complete. 

Here  are  the  advertisements — ^frora  a  jBoston  luwi- 
papert  of  which  '  Gmem  &  Russsll'  were  the  printen, 

I. 
TO  BE  SOLD, 

A  likely  Negro  MAN,  about  22  Years  of 
Age,  he  has  been  us'd  to  Husbandry,  and  waiting  on 
a  Gentlemen,  can  have  a  good  recommendation,  and  ii 
sold  for  no  &uit.    Inquire  of  Grbkm  &  Rusbbll. 

n. 

Worcester,  June  14, 1768. 

RAN  away  (tom  bis  master  Robert  Bcaber 
of  Worcester,  this  Morning,  a  Negro  Man  named  Mark, 
of  middling  Stature,  about  35  years  of  Age,  very  mnch 
Pock-broken,  and  can  read  and  write ;  he  carried  awav 
with  him  two  blue  Coats,  one  lined  and  bound  withrea, 
the  other  not  lined,  a  pair  of  green  plush  Breeches,  a 
pair  of  trowsers,  and  an  old  Beaver  HatU  "WhoeTer 
shall  take  up  said  Runaway,  and  convey  him  to  his 
said  Master,  shall  receive  SIX  DOLLARS  Reward, 
and  all  necessary  Charges  paid. 

ROBERT  BARBER. 

Then,  in  an  N.  R,  follows  a  warning  to  maaters  of 
vessels  and  others,  against  harboring  the  runaway. 

But  the  following,  most  oddly  jumbles  heterogemoni 
articles  together.  How  grave  and  uoscruputous  the 
mingling  of  wine,  handkerchiefs,  felt  hata^  breecfaei 
patterns,  ootton  hose,  negroes,  portmanteaus,  &C.I 

nr. 

On  Thuisday  next,  30th  Inst, 
at  Three  O'clock  Afternoon, 
Will  be  sold  by  Public  Vendub,  at  the  Auo 
tion  Room  in  Gtueen  Street, 
A  Variety  of  GOODS,  among  which  are,  Irish  Lin- 
nens.  Calicoes,  Lutestrings,  black  Sattins,  black  corded 
Silk,  stripe  Hollands,  Kenting  Handkerchiefs,  Scotch 
Threads,  Dow  lass,  Durojrs,  Druggets,  Breeches  Pat- 
terns, Men's  and  Women's  fine  Cotton  Hose,  Felt  Hati, 
Men's  and  Women's  Saddles,  Portmanteaus,  Housings 
and  Holsters,  Cases  with  15  Bottles,  a  Cask  of  very 
good  indigo;  also  a  Negro  Girl,  13  years  old. 

J.  RussBL,  Jiuetioneer, 

At  Private  SALE, 

Two  Pipes  of  Sterling  Madeira,  a  Negro  Man  40 
years  of  age,  a  Boy  of  14,  and  two  Girls  about  18  Yean 
of  Age,  a  second-hand  Chaise  and  Hamees,  and  sundry 
riding  Habiu,  trimm'd  with  Gold  and  Silver  Laee. 

Men,  boys,  and  girls,  classed  among  'GKX)DSM!— 
and  this,  not  in  New  Orleansx-not  in  Charleston— not 
in  Ridimond ;  but  in  Boston ! 

'But,' some  "  philanthropisf  may  say,  on  seeing  this 
evidence  that  his  country  was  once  as  ours  is,— 'm 
have  put  away  that  evil  from  us.  We  declared  a  gene- 
ral emancipation  in  1780.' 

And  how  many  of  that  species  of  Goo^s  did  Ms«a- 
chusetts  have,  at  that  time  7  Why,  not  quite  fan  IAm- 
sand.  Virginia  has  liule,  if  any  fewer  Own  five  bundbs* 
thousand :  just  an  hundred  for  one !  How  could  she  fol- 
low the  example  of  her  northern  sister  ?  Other  consi- 
derations, make  the  contrast,  and  the  impossibHity,  yet 
more  striking  t  the  difference  of  climate  ;  and  iheimr 
mensely  greater  disproportion  of  the  whites  to  the 
blacks  (in  Massachasetts  sixty  to  one ;  in  Virginia  not 
two  to  one,) 
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Jhe  facta  here  preaented  are  desigoed  to  rebuke 
oaly  the  ioienneddiera— noc  the  rational  and  forbearing 
put— of  the  northern  people.  I  am  among  those  who 
btfiefe  the  latter  aort  to  be  a  majority  there ;  not  only 
ia  Bomben^  bat  atill  more  in  Tirtue  and  intelligence. 


SONG. 

FROM  TH£  FRENCH. 


If  FVte  had  oall'd  me  to  a  throne. 
Had  ble8s*d  roe  with  a  poet's  Tein, 

Made  immortality  my  own. 
Or  doom*d  me  to  the  captive's  chain-— 

King — ^I  would  share  my  state  with  thee. 
Poet — for  thee  my  lajrs  would  pour, 

SkTe — ^in  t&y  chains  would  happy  be, 
And  deetiUeM— wear  them  evermore. 


INGERSOLL'S  ADDRESS  * 

We  do  not  belong  to  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society; 
■or  do  we  know  precisely  its  objects.  But  we  believe 
them  lo  be  the  caltivation  of  literature,  and  the  difiusion 
of  aeqoainunce  and  good  feelings  among  literary  nien. 
At  any  rate,  it  has  large  elaims  upon  public  gratitude, 
if  it  caoaes  many  discourses  like  the  present -to  be  made. 
The  beat  definition  we  can  give,  of  the  general  scope  of 
the  Address,  is.  That  it  aims  to  point  out  the  advanta- 
ges of  Science  and  Literature ;  especially  in  knitting 
together  the  {i^ru  of  our  vast  country,  and  perpetuating 
her  fieedom,  and  happiness.  There  are  some  very  fine 
pavagea,  deaigned  to  make  the  Northern  people  more 
finvorably  known  lo  their  Southern  brethren,  which  we 
I  extract.  Mr.  Ingiersoll,  being  a  Pennsylvanian, 
impartial  between  the  two  extremes  of  the 
Union.- 

**  Ho  eomii^  emelcyi  no  thlnt  of  gold,  are  diseeniible  In  the 
adfMUMB  of  the  pious  pUgiinM  who  oettled  upon  the  rock  of 
nyBDOth.  If  fiction  were  talked  for  an  UtopiaD  story,  la  which 
a  ftbled  coaunoawealih  shoald  gild  its  dawn,  with  hues  as  pure 
as  ihoae  the  chastest  fancy  ever  painted,  it  would  turn  for  its 
WgJMsttj  base  original,  to  the  history  of  that  colony.  It  could 
Bot  draw  from  the  imagination  a  picture  half  so  vlTid,  or  frame 
a  ainiri  so  full  of  viitiioos  almplicit7  ^^  fearless  deyotion-— one 
ao  veil  ealcalaied  to  win  the  cordial  esteem  of  men,  or  gi^e 
chafauw  10  a  mortal  race,  as  the  nnrarnisbed  reality  of  a  pious 
pflgrimaga.  Ifot  a  sordid  motiTO  influenced  the  departure  of 
iheae  oaaadiltiaiia  travellers  from  their  natire  home,  or  from 
Ihiir  siiortptfrad  Eoropean  sanctuary.  Not  an  unholy  desire 
iHroded  Qpon  their  painful  and  perilous  rojage*  Not  an  un> 
raly  paasloa  dlatorbed  their  arrival.  All,  with  them,  was  Chris* 
Ita  chaifiy  and  peace.  They  brought  with  them  lowly  thoughts 
•ad  araaqeO  feelings,  and  they  sought  for  thoughts  and  feel- 
tags  each  am  ihoee,  eo&genlal  objects,  and  a  congenial  home. 
They  fcodly  hoped  that  nature,  in  her  intennioable  solitudes, 
veaid  at  least  be  peaceful ;  but  they  fbund  that  eren  there,  the 
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common' lot  of  man,  bis  inheritance  of  trouble,  still  awaited 
them.  They  met  disease,  and  sarago  enemies,  and  fraud,  and 
want,  and  even  as  a  refuge,  death  in  every  hideous  shape ; "  non 
spem  salutis,  sed  eziai  solatium.**  Their  little  flock,  though 
threatened,  was  not  dismayed ;  though  wounded,  did  not  perish* 
Itsorrived,  and  with  it  the  institutions  by  which  k  was  charac- 
terized, the  establishment  of  equal  rights,  legislaiive  provisioa 
for  the  education  of  every  child,  and  a  firm  reliaoce  upbn  the 
protection  of  Almighty  God,  and  the  cultivation  of  his  religion 
as  the  basis  of  their  civil  polity. 

A  century  and  a  half  rolled  on.  The  colonistSt^who  had  imbib- 
ed the  fearlees  but  unostentatious  spirit  of  their  anceetors,  were 
still  willing  to  cherish  it,  and  the  first  threat  of  danger  found 
them  ready  to  defend  the  soil  and  the  principles  which  they  had 
inherited  together.  A  libation  was  poured  out  in  patriot  blood 
at  Lexington,  not  less  pure  than  that  first  fervent  prayer  which 
ascended  in  gratitude  to  heaven,  after  a  deliverance  from  a  long 
and  perilous  voyage.  It  was  repeated,  In  more  copious  streams, 
at  Bunker  Hill,  and  it  sanctified  anew  the  ground  which  had 
been  consecrated  to  the  Ood  of  peace,  but  which  willing  heans 
and  hands  were  found  ready  to  crimson,  when  its  occupants 
were  threatened  with  oppression. 

The  purpoees  of  warflire  gained,  the  same  devoted  zeal  mani- 
fested itself  in  works  of  peace,  in  efibru  and  enterprises  for  the 
advancement  of  all  that  was  good  and  useful.  A  system  of  pub- 
lic, universal,  equal,  lofty  education  was  matured,  which  ensures 
to  posterity  a  body  of  enlightened  citizens,  such  as  could  scarcs- 
ly  have  existed  in  another  country,  or  another  age. 

War  again  unrolled  her  purple,  bleeding  tesument.  Who 
then  struck  the  first,  the  decisive,  the  prophetic  blow,  which  was 
to  sump  the  character  of  the  American  navy,  to  give  it  pride, 
and  power,  and  eminence,  and  to  place  the  banner  of  spangled 
stars  in  the  same- historic  galaxy,  where,  above  the  blaze  of 
glancing  lightnings,  had  shone,  for  ages,  the  glorious  oriflamme 
of  St.  Denys,  and  the  young  eagle  of  imperial  Rome  ?  It  was 
a  son  of  New  England  2  Through  the  whole  of  this,  as  of  the 
former  conflict,  fortitude  in  endurance,  which  has  not  even  the 
relief  of  active  danger  to  animate  and  arouse ;  courage  in  battle, 
which  is  often  supposed  to  be  the  companion  of  reckless  ambi- 
tion rather  than  of  patient  and  reflecting  wisdom,  were  no  where 
more  conspicuous  than  among  bis  brethren  of  Uie  northeastern 
states.  Are  we  asked  for  deeds  of  chivalry?  Scarcely  a  battle- 
field was  lost  or  won,  without  a  struggle  and  a  valor  among  the 
New  England  soldiery,  that  would  have  done  honor  to  the  vic- 
tors of  Marathon,  and  would  have  earned  a  shower  of  crosses, 
to  reflect  the  brightest  rays  that  fell  from  the  star  of  Austerlltt. 
Is  enterprise  or  activity— Is  seal  in  pursuit,  energy  in  applica- 
tion, ingenuity  in  invention,  or  success  In  the  mastery  of  mighty 
undertakings,  a  mark  of  merit?  These  qualities,  and  the  con» 
sequences  of  them,  have  no  where  been  more  brilliantly  dis- 
played, or  mora  usefully  applied,  than  lo  the  ragk>ns  which 
surround  us,  Iron-bonnd  as  are  their  coasts,  and  oon^iazatlvely 
sterile  and  unproductive  as  is  their  soil.  If  commerce  be  the 
prevailing  spirit  of  the  country,  its  unchecked  and  prosperous 
career  is  soon  exhibited  among  the  merchants  and  the  seamen  of 
the  cities  of  the  north.  If  another  policy  predominate,  and  pro- 
ductive energies  are  called  into  active  existence  at  home,  every 
stream  becomes^he  motive  power  of  machinery,  and  the  interior 
teems  with  manufkctures,  the  products  of  a  thousand  and  a 
thousand  hands.  If  a  momentary  etagnatlon  has  been  produced 
in  the  current  of  productive  industry,  by  causes  that  seem  to 
pervade  the  residenco  of  civlliKed  man,  it  will  be  only  to  prompt 
to  the  exercise  of  new  energies,  in  eome  untried  sphere.  Lands 
which  are  occasionally  overwhelmed  by  the  awelllng  waters  of 
the  Nile,  find  themselves  fertilized  and  enriched  when  the  river 
has  regained  its  accustomed  channel.  While  at  home  and 
abroad,  two  of  the  primary  sources  of  nattonal  prosperity, 
which  ara,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  common  to  every  peeple, 
Itave  been  driven  lo  extremes  on  their  proper  element,  the  ad- 
venturous spirit  of  New  England  sends  out  its  own  peculiar 
mariners  to  wield  the  harpoon,  instead  of  guiding  the  ptough- 
shan,  amidst  boundless  fields  and  gigantic  furrows,  which  ara 
almost  exclusively  its  own,  Indulging,  as  it  were,  in  creative 
agricultura,  and  raaping  abundant  harvests  by  disarming  the 
terrora  of  the  ocean,  as  it  had  conquered  the  sterility  of  the 
land.  Nothing  can  stay  its  onward  progress ;  nothing  can  sub- 
due a  temper  which  finds  or  forces  a  vent  for  lu  exuberance 
whenver  natura  would  render  its  exercise  appropriate  or 
oaeful,  or  art  can  furnish  weapoos  for  Its  ever-varying  exptoka. 
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Such  a  people  are  worthy  to  be  free !  Were  their  fields  as 
barren  as  the  banks  of  Lybia,  they  would  stand  conspicuous,  in 
whatever  can  conduce  to  their  own  advancement  and  prosperity, 
or  the  elevation  and  ioiprovement  of  the  human  race.** 

After  observing;,  that  "  the  war  of  the  revolution  did 
not  know  more  gallant  soldiers  than  Greene,  and  War- 
ren, and  Woosier,  and  Stark,  and  Lincoln,  and  Put- 
nam ;**  Mr.  IngersoU  pays  successive,  and  in  the  main 
just  tributes,  to  Samuel  Adams,  Fisher  Ames,  and  Chief 
Justice  Parsons.  We  dissent  only  from  the  sentence 
which  places  Ames  with  the  most  elevated  aiateamen  of 
his  time.  As  an  orator,  he  was  unmatched,  or  matched 
only  by  Henry  and  Randolph :  but  we  have  read  news- 
paper essays  of  his,  breathing  a  party*venom  and  bigot- 
ry, calculated  entirely  to  mar  the  cheracter  for  high, 
enlightened  statesmanship,  which  we  had  previously 
deduced  from  his  speech  on  the  British  Treaty,  and  his 
Eulogy  "on  Washington. 

Mr.  Ingersoll  next  bestows  handsome  and  reasonably 
just  praises  on  Judge  Story  and  Mr.  Webster.  While 
speaking  of  the  former,  he  brings  in  (rather,  violently, 
if  any  honor  to  Washington  could  ever  be  ill-timed)  the 
following  deeply  interesting  incident: 

**  The  late  Lord  Chancellor  Erskine,  when  in  the  enjoyment  of 
a  reputation  more  elevated  than  rank  and  power  could  confer, 
the  fearlesf  and  successful  advocate  of  the  liberty  and  the  con- 
stitution of  £ngland,  addressed  a  voluntary  letter  to  General 
Washington,  of  which  a  copy  was  found  among  the  papers  of 
Lord  £rskine,  aAer  his  decease. 

"  London,  March  13, 1799. 

"I  have  taken  the  liberty,**  said  he,  ''to  introduce  your 
august  and  immortal  name  in  a  short  sentence,  which  will  be 
found  in  the  book  I  send  to  you.  I  have  a  large  acquaintance 
among  the  most  valuable  and  exalted  classes  of  men ;  but  you 
are  the  only  human  being  for  whom  I  ever  felt  an  awful  rever- 
ence. I  sincerely  pray  Ood  to  grant  a  long  and  serene  evening 
to  a  life  so  gloriously  devoted  to  the  universal  happiness  of  the 
world.  T.  ERSKINE.** 

After  the  tribute  to  Mr.  Webster,  comes  the  following 
just  and  fine  paragraph,  with  which  we  must  close  our 
extracts  : 

"  Living  or  dead,  these,  and  the  Hke  examples,  are  of  inesti- 
mable value,  to  stimulate  our  love  of  country.  That  feeling 
which  is  the  moving  spirit  of  a  republic,  derives  its  true  aliment 
from  the  contemplation  of  them.  It  is  a  feeling,  without  which, 
no  country  was  ever  served  with  zeal  or  fidelity,  for  which  there 
Is  no  substitute  iu  the  mere  calculations  of  reason,  in  the  instinct 
of  which  there  Is  a  pledge  for  deeds  of  daring  and  devotedness, 
which  somstimes  oan  alone  preserve  and  perpetuate  the  Institu- 
tions of  freedom.  If  any  one  suppose  that  the  love  of  country, 
in  its  best  estate,  is  subordinate  to  seif-lnterest,  or  even  absorbed 
in  the  social  affections,  let  him  seek  (br  better  instruction  in  the 
inspiration  of  some  well  known  spot,  which  has  been  sanctified 
by  the  devotion  of  unflinching  patriotism.  None  can  be  more 
fhmiliar,  yet  none  more  convincing,lhan  the  straits  of  Thermo- 
pylsB.  There,  pausing  on  the  hallowed  ground  where  Leonidas 
and  his  feilow-patriots  went  to  meet  their  inevitable  fate,  he 
Will  find  no  record  of  an  achievement  induced  by  the  purest 
love  of  country,  which  does  not  unfold  a  motive  as  disinterested 
as  the  deed  was  heroic  No  proud  monument  is  there  erected 
to  posthumous  fame,  by  overweening  admiration.  Nothing  is 
commemorated  but  a  submission  to  the  law ;  nothing  is  pro- 
claimed but  the  performance  of  a  duty.  <  Passenger !  go  tell 
at  Lacedoemon,  that  we  lie  here  In  obedience  to  her  sacred 
laws.***' 

*  Q  ^«vc,  ayytiXop  AaKtSaiftoviois  on  mis 
Ksifit9a,  rots  xsivaw  pi^fta^c  miBofisyot. — HejKKlot. 
Go,  stranger !  and  our  native  Spaita  tell 
That  here,  obedient  to  her  laws,  we  All. 


STANZAS, 
UPON  GOING  ABROAD  AFTER  ILLNESS. 

Hail  1  Sun,  and  Birds,  and  Clouds,  and  Airs 

Of  flowery^rested  Spring  I 
Around  this  weak  and  weary  form 

What  happiness  ye  filing ! 
Te*ve  given  me  back  to  life,  and  friends! 

Ye*Te  chased  away  my  tears ! 
My  path,  fresh-strewed  with  smiles  and  hopes, 

Like  fairy  ground  appears ! 

Thou  glorious^  glorious  Sun  I  thy  lays 

Are  cheering  to  my  heart! 
They  give  me  strength— they  give  me  life,— 

As  o'er  my  frame  they  dart! 
How  long  I've  pined  away  from  all 

Thy  health-inspiring  beams ! 
And  now  the  vigor  they  impart 

Like  new  creation  seems ! 

Ye  merry,  merry  Birds !  I  hear 

Your  early  songs  of  S[mng ! 
To  me  they're  like  the  seraph  notes 

That  angels  k)ve  to  sing, 
As  round  the  throne  of  Heaven  they  stand 

With  their  immortal  lyree ! 
So  cheering  to  my  saddened  heart 

Are  your  harmonious  choirs ! 

Oh  ever-changing  Clouds !  how  soft, 

And  bright,  and  clear,  ye  are ! 
No  storm,  no  gloom  is  on  your  wings, 

So  beautiful  and  fair! 
Your  fleecy  bosoms,  like  the  down 

Upon  the  swan's  white  crest, 
Are  gently  swelling  in  the  breeze 

That  fans  me  from  the  west! 

Oh  Zephyrs  mild  and  soft !  how  light 

Your  trembling  breath  is  sped ! 
Like  gales  of  paradise  ye  seem 

From  Eden-bowers  shed. 
Ye're  welcome,  viewless  messengers! 

Sweet  wanderers  of  air! 
Ye're  welcome!  as  upon  your  wings 

To  me  new  life  jre  bear !  o. 


FRANKLIN. 


A  writer  on  Craniology,  in  Blackwood's  Magazine, 
describing  Franklin,  says,  the  largeness  of  his  features 
made  his  brain  appear  smaller  than  it  was.  His  tem- 
perament, partaking  a  good  deal  of  the  phlegnalic, 
gave  him  large  cheeks  and  a  heavy  chin.  Never  was 
there  an  individual,  however,  more  happily  compounded 
by  nature.  Serene  in  his  temjier,— virtuous  and  rational 
in  bis  inclinations,— sage  in  his  schemes,— his  personal 
feelings  and  understanding  seem  to  have  walked  hand 
in  hand.  He  was,  like  Socrates,  not  only  wise  in  coo- 
seqaence  of  observation  and  thinldng^  bot  also  &oA 
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iIm  happy  satiirml  ingredienU  of  his  character — wise 
0f«i  in  hi8  wishes.  On  examining  the  portraits,  we 
MS  a  forehead  apparently  well  adyanoed,  although  not 
leonnnonly  hi^  It  narrows  a  little  from  the  lower 
psit  EUs  meCaphysioal  and  comparative  organs  were 
liohably  less  expanded  than  diat  of  observation.  QWe 
MS  nothing  here  of  that  magnificent  pile  of  brain,  in  the 
ipper  pari  of  the  forehead,  which  enabled  Bacon  to 
bseone  the  legislator  of  philosophers."^  Franklin  had  a 
good  ear  for  music,  as  siso  a  torn  for  the  mechanical 
art%  which  two  organs  help  to  spread  the  forehead  late- 
nlly  in  the  lower  part.  Farther  up,  the  sides  of  his 
fbrshead  incline  to  fall  inwards ;  the  reason  of  which  is 
sbfioQS,  for  he  had  little  imagination.  Franklin  was 
pioas  firam  reflection,  but  had  not  by  nature  much  ardor 
«f  devotiooal  sentiment.  He  lived  at  a  time  when  reli- 
I^OQS  opinions  were  so  much  canvassed  as  to  exercise 
:  the  metaphysical  faculties  than  the  moral  ones. 


THE  BTORY  OP  AGNES. 

(A«qail  10  *<Tlis  8py.»— Vld.  Ut.  Mms.  Yol.  01,  No.  9,  p.  460.) 

BT  J.  M.  C,  ESQ. 

8o  BooriMd  th«  Dame  of  Epharaa  her  love, 
Jkad  ihiui  Um  eoldier  armed  wiUi  reeoIatloD, 
Tbid  Us  Mft  tale  sod  was  a  tbrlriof  wooer. 


I  roDed  on.  The  betrothed  of  Dormer,  who 
had  been  borne  from  the  scene  of  his  melancholy  death 
to  the  mansion  of  her  father  in  a  state  (rf*  insensibility, 
gndoalty  recovered  from  the  shock,  and  resumed  the 
tmnqiullxty  of  her  feelings.  Under  the  magic  and  ame- 
fioradng  ioilaences  of  time, "  the  pale  and  sickly  cast  of 
tboQglit,"  was  banished  from  her  countenance ;  and 
yielding  to  the  tender  and  urgent  solicitation  of  her 
ftiends,  die  once  more  mingled  in  the  dazzling  $oiries  of 
frsiiiooaUe  society.  Her  unrivalled  beauty  and  accom- 
piishimento  speedily  attracted  around  her  a  crowd  of 
soilan;  among  whom  was  a  British  officer  of  high 
repatalion  and  distinguished  gallantry.  At  first  she 
Vsoked  eoldly  upon  all  advances;  andj  throwing  her 
hesrt  back  on  its  early  affecHon,  mentally  vowed  that 
she  wonld  be  fiiithful,  and  true  allegiance  bear  to  the 
memory  of  her  betrothed.  But,  alas  I  for  the  constancy 
of  the  sex!  What  dead  lover,  ever  yet  maintained  the 
dtadel  of  their  afiTections,  against  the  persevering  as- 
samlis  of  a  living  one— except  in  the  legends  of  romance  ? 
ka  the  story  of  her  bereavement  faded  from  the  specu- 
hdon  of  society— «nd  was  lost  in  the  heady  whirl  of 
tbt  excited  period,  she  began  to  realize  the  prolific 
fern  of  a  new  sensation — which  soon  budded  forth  into 
aatorily,  beneath  the  ardent  attentions  of  the  Briton. 
The  imprtssions  of  her  early  years  became  daily  less 
fisbnct.  Her  recollection  of  the  devoted  and  chivalric 
Dsnasr,  melted  down  to  the  secordiofi  of  a  soothing  sor- 
nv,  which  only  fecilitated  her  unfaithfulness. 

It  ii  the  fiishion  oi  the  agOi  to  draw  a  distinction  be- 
teeea  love  in  the  female  bosom  and  in  that  of  roan. 
Aad^  vhikl^  the  one,  it  is  said  to  oonstitute  a  part  of 


existence,  and  to  be  ever-enduring  under  all  circum- 
stances, in  the  other  it  is  set  down  as  a  mere  byplay- 
only  an  interlude  in  the  drama  of  life.  An  accurate 
observation  of  the  human  character,  will  hardly  justify 
this  discrimination.  In  man  or  woman,  the  passion  is 
the  same,  and  it  is  governed  in  each  by  the  same  laws. 
In  man  and  woman,  it  is  alike  predominant,  until  mas- 
tered by  some  stronger  feeling.  Kor  is  it  more  likely 
that  any  other  passion  should  absorb  it  in  the  one,  than 
in  the  other.  The  world  of  fashion,  contains  as  fiisci- 
nating  objects  for  female  ambition— as  does  war  or 
politics,  for  man.  Love,  in  a  word,  I  mean  the  love  of 
the  sexes,  is,  in  the  bosom  of  either,  like  everything 
else  hunwn,  liable  to  limUatUm  and  change.  Time,  and 
absence,  and  separation  from  the  object  of  our  afiectiooy 
without  hope  of  another  meeting,  and  the  homage  of 
other  and  more  attractive  worshippers,  will  have  their 
influence  in  modifying,  altering,  and  divetting  the  cur- 
rents of  the  heart.  Why  marvel  then,  that  Agnes 
Pontois,  should  become  inconstant  to  the  dead? 

Another  year  passed  by.  In  the  same  apartment  in 
which  we  first  found  her,  but  at  a  later  hour  of  the 
evening,  with  the  polished  astral- shedding  its  mellow 
light  upon  the  jewelled  cincture  that  adorned  her  brow, 
Agnes  was  again  seated  on  the  ottoman.  But  she  was 
now,  not  alone.  Beside  her  sat  a  gentleman  of  com- 
manding appearance :  and  earnest  was  the  tone  of  his 
voice,  and  impassioned  was  the  expression  of  his  fea- 
tures, as  he  poured  into  her  ear  the  words  of  love. 

*'  It  never  can  be,"  said  Agnes,  with  downcast  eyes 
and  hurried  voice,  as  her  companion  made  a  pause ;  "  I 
never  can  quit  my  native  land  for  a  foreign  home." 

**  We  will  then  dwell  in  America,"  replied  her  lover* 

Agnes  raised  her  eyes  in  gratified  astonishment. 
**  And  what  if  our  independence  is  acknowledged,  and 
America  becomes  a  distinct  nation  ?" 

"  I  will  then  throw  up  my  commission  in  the  armyi 
and  renounce  my  allegiance  to  my  native  England," 
replied  the  Briton. 

*'And  can  you  do  this,  with  all  your  bright  and 
flattering  prospects  before  you  ?" 

"  I  can  do  anything— niake  any  honorable  sacrifice 
for  3rour  gratification,  Agnes.  After  the  war,  I  shall  be 
free  to  choose  my  course  of  life.  I  have  thought  deeply 
on  this  subject,  and  am  prepared  for  the  step.  My 
favorite  author,  Plutarch,  has  contributed  much  to  the 
formation  of  my  present  determination." 

**  How,"  said  Agnes,  eageriy ;  '*  what  does  he  say  on 
the  subject  7" 

"  He  who  studied  the  human  character  in  all  situa- 
tions," replied  her  lover — "he  who  has  recorded  the 
lives  of  the  sages  and  heroes  of  ancient  times,  as  an 
incentive  to  glorious  ambition  in  all  after  ages, — who 
looked  into  the  heart  of  the  victor,  on  the  battle  field, 
and  in  his  hours  of  triumph, — ^who  traced  the  exultation 
of  the  orator,  ruling  the  fierce  democracy,  'from  Mace- 
don  to  Artaxerxes*  throne,'  has  left  as  the  recorded 
wisdom  of  all  his  observation,  the  palpable  conclusion, 
that  the  purest  and  roost  permanent  happiness  that 
mortals  can  enjoy,  is  to  be  found  in  the  devoted  love,  of 
one  beloved  object  I  have  myself  had  some  experience 
of  the  joys  of  worldly  honors— and  have  found  them, 
all  vanity.  I  am  willing  for  the  future  to  profit  by  the 
lesson  of  Plutarch.    Will  you  now  be  minftV 

The  voice  of  the  soldier  was  low,  deep-toned  and 
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musical ;  and  as  he  concladed,  he  seized  the  yielding 
band  of  the  maiden  and  pressed  it  to  his  lips. 

«  ♦  »  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

Revelry  and  rejoicing  were  in  the  halls  of  the  father 
of  Agnes.  The  mirrored  lamps'  shed  their  dazzling 
i^nd  multiplied  reflections  throughout  the  mansion — and 
music  breathed  its  potent  spell  upon  the  joyous  com- 
pany. The  gay  and  the  fashionable  of  the  city  were 
there,  and  many  a  dark  eye  was  rolling  beneath  the 
ardent  gaze  of  conscious  admiration.  But  hushed  wore 
the  sounds  of  rousio-^nd  still  and  silent  the  expectant 
assemblage,  when  the  door  of  the  saloon  was  opened, 
and  a  train  of  attendants,  of  both  sexes,  passed  in, 
dividing  as  they  entered,  and  arranging  themselves  on 
each  sMIe  of  a  venerable  minister  that  occupied  a  posi- 
tion at  the  farther  extremity,  to  make  room  in  their 
centre  for  two  thAt  did  not  separate — the  one  a  gentle- 
man of  distinguished  appearance— the  other  a  Mr  and 
gentle  female — ^the  unrivalled  Agnes.  Her  dress  was 
rich  but  plain ;  she  wore  no  brilliants,  save  those  which 
sparkled  in  her  eye»— -no  gems  or  costly  ornaments,  but 
the  spirit's  lustre.  Clinging  to  the  arm  of  her  sup- 
porter, they  stood  before  the  priest.  The  Briton  had 
wooed  and  won  her:  the  words  of  contract  were  spoken 
and  they  were  wedded. 

Time  sped  on  with  fairy  foot  The  war  was  over. 
American  independence  had  been  recognized ;  and  the 
United  States  had  assumed  among  the  nations  of  the 
earth,  the  lofty  eminence  of  a  free  representative  repub* 
lie  The  vestigto  of  the  RevoluUon,  sanguinary  and 
devastating  as  it  had  been,  were  obliterated-~and  the 
fair  forms  of  art  and  science,  were  springing  up  in  their 
freshness,  and  scattering  their  beauties  throughout  the 
land.  The  axe  of  the  frontier  settler  had  begun  to  level 
the  wilderness,  and  let  in  the  light  of  the  sun  upon  spots 
of  earth  that  had  been  shaded  from  the  beginning  of  crea- 
tion, and  stately  edifices  of  polished  architeaure  were 
everywhere  starting  up  in  the  more  settled  portions  of 
the  country.  It  is  to  one  of  those,  situated  upon  the 
banks  of  the  Hudson,  near  the  junction  of  the  Mohawk 
with  that  romantic  river,  that  our  attention  is  now 
turned.  The  building  crowned  the  brow  of  a  hill,  that 
overlooked  the  waters  for  many  a  mile  in  each  direc- 
tion. A  clump  of  ancient  oaks  adorned  the  front  yard, 
and  shaded  with  their  broad  boughs  the  velvet  sod  be- 
neath. On  this  spot,  about  ten  years  after  the  bridal 
festival  we  have  described,  on  a  balmy  summer  even- 
ing,  was  collected  together  an  interesting  group.  An 
old  negro  woman,  gray  and  bent  down  with  exceeding 
age,  was  sitting  on  a  low  stool  at  the  foot  of  one  of  the 
trees,  whilst  four  or  five  children,  girls  and  boys  of  dif- 
ferent ages,  buoyant  in  health  and  blithsome  in  spirit, 
were  clustered  around  her  in  various  amusements.  A 
Kttle  apart  from  there  stood  a  gentleman  and  lady,  con- 
templating the  smiling  landscape  that  was  spread  far 
out  before  them.  The  sun  was  just  sinking  behind  the 
western  bills  with  its  train  of  purple  lighL  Tinkling 
bells  were  beard  in  the  distance,  and  various  droves  of 
cattle  were  seen  browsing  in  the  meadows  around.  It 
was  the  time  of  the  day  which  Holy  Writ  tells  us  the 
Creator  himself  chose  ''to  walk  out  in  the  afternoon 
air^  of  Eden,  to  see  that  the  work  of  his  hands  was  all 
good.  The  hour  is  still  full  of  inspiration  and  beauty, 
and  in  no  period  of  the  twenty-four,  does  the  heart 
more  readily  yieU  to  tender  feelings,  or  soft  and  plead- 


ing reminiscences.    The  gazers  from  the  hill  entered 
into  its  spirit  and  enjoyed  It. 

''That  is  a  bright  and  beautiful  prospect,  Agnes,** 
observed  the  gentleman — "  What  is  there,  in  the  artifi- 
cial splendors  of  a  city,  to  be  compared  to  the  grandeur 
of  that  scene  P 

"  Nothing,  nothing,**  replied  Agnes ;  "  Oh,  I  do  love 
the  country."    • 

"  And  do  you  never  feel  lonesome  here  'do  yoo  not 
sometimes  sigh  in  secret  for  the  pleasures  of  society  T** 

"Never — with  you  and  cur  children  here,  what  mora 
society  do  I  want?  Since  our  manriage,  home  is  the 
world  to  me.** 

"I  have  somewhere  read,**  continued  the  gratified 
husband,  *'of  a  sect  called  the  St  Simonians,  who 
maintained  the  doctrine  that  every  human  being  baa  a 
fitting  mate  created,  and  that  unless  the  persons  so 
intended  for  each  other  are  united  together,  there  can 
be  no  liarmonions  or  happy  marriages.  Their  text 
runs  thus : '  //  ti*y  a  rar  la  terre  pour  chaque  homme  quhau 
seuUfimme,  et  powr  thaipufemme  qu*tm  Mod  Aenmic,  91a 
$oUiU  disUnif  hfi/nuT  dmu  le  marriage^  hmiom  hmrmomr 
que  dtt  coopU,^^ 

"If  that  theory  be  tnie,'*Baid  Agnes;  "in  the  lot^ 
tery  of  human  happinessi  how  laige,  how  Tery  large  is 
the  number  of  the  blanks  to  the  prizes ;  and  oh,  how 
grateful  ought  I  to  be." 

"  It  was,  I  presume,  upon  this  hypothesis,"  resomed 
the  husband,  "that  the  shepherd  Sylvander  decided,  for 
Cleon  and  Leonice,  the  important  question, '  St  ammar 
peut  nwmirpgrla  mart  de  ImtkoBt  aimie P  ** 

"And  how  did  he  decide  it?**  said  Agnes,  with  a 
slight  appearance  of  agitation,  and  in  a  lower  tone  of 
voice. 

"Why  his  judgment  was, '  Qu'tme  amour  periM99bU 
n*Mt  pas  vnd  anumr;  cor  U  doU  ndore  U  tujet  qulUd  i 
denni  naiutmee,*^  ^ 

***Jit*eHpaM  wrai  omoiir,'  **  repeated  Agnes  to  beraelt 

"What  do  you  think  of  his  decision,  Agnes?"  aaid 
her  husband. 

"  That  it  is  correct,**  replied  Agnes,  mournfully. 

"  And  yet  do  you  not  remember,**  he  pursued  with  a 
mischievous  archness  of  expression,  "  how  hard  I  had 
to  plead  before  you  would  consent  to  be  mine,  and  how 
often  you  told  me  you  never  would  marry  ?  What  was 
the  reason  for  that  declaration  ?  or  did  you  only  make 
it,  to  render  me  more  assidious  in  my  attentions  7" 

Agnes  saw  the  expression  of  intelligent  meaning  in 
his  countenance,  and  blushed.  The  husband  drew  her 
to  his  bosom,  and  imprinting  a  kiss  upon  her  still  smooth 
fair  brow,  continued— "  Yes,  yes!  you  only  wanted  to 
try  me— and  many  were  the  sleepless  nights  it  cost  me 
too.  I  am  sure  yoa  meant  no  more.  Meihinks,  dear- 
est, that  apart  from  all  other  considerations^  k  were 
happier  to  be  the  centre  of  a  circle  like  that,"  pointing 
to  the  children,  "  than  linger  through  life,  single  and 
isolated,  the  mere  tolerated  appendage  of  another** 
household.    Is  it  not  ?** 

Agnes  replied  not ;  but  turning  from  her  husband, 
cast  a  brief  glance  towards  her  lightphearted  and  beau- 
tiful oflfepring,  who  were  gambolling  on  the  green  around 
her,  then  looking  up  to  the  heavens,  ofifered  frolm  her 
heart  of  hearts,  a  silent  and  fervent  thanksgiving  (o  tho 
Deity  for  the  blessings  of  her  allotment.  "  Fdiees^  ier 
a  gmpHnu,  fuot  irrupU  tenet  eepvk  ammriin^ 
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TO  AN  INFANT. 


SMraocellMlM!  would  I  eoold  once  behold  thse, 

Em  tb  J  ewoet  infancj  hw  paaaed  itway  I 
Tboo  art  like  thy  lovely  mother,  they  hare  told  me ; 

Tboo  woQldst  to  me  recall  her  childhood's  day. 
Thoa  beareot  her  name,  and  thou  wouldet  seem  her  sph>it 

Embodied  once  again ;  and  If  nla  trae 
Thy  ttMhm*B  lineamente  thoa  dost  inherit, 

Than  thee,  no  brighter  bloeeom  ever  blew. 

I  aee  her  oft  when  mem*ry>a  stepe  are  stealing 

Back  to  the  past,  in  all  her  earliest  bloom  -, 
Then  o'er  my  booom  comes  a  tide  of  feeling : 

She  aleopo  the  aileBt  tenant  of  a  tomb ! 
0*er  her  lone  grave  the  southern  winds  are  sighing } 

At  that  sad,  hallowed  spot  I  may  not  weep ; 
Bat  loTe,  a  cherished  spark,  pure  and  undying, 

Mast  in  my  heart  her  memory  ever  keep. 

Boi  ifaoa  wQt  live,  I  Inist ;  In  beaaty  beamiog 

And  innocence,  a  parentis  joy  to  be ; 
And  may  the  fucnre  with  rich  blessings  teeming. 

Long  days  of  gladness  bring  to  him  and  thee ! 
Dear  child  of  Ioto  and  sorrow !  fancy  lingers 

OA  on  thy  image,  pictured  fair  and  bright ; 
la  my  day-dreams  her  soft  and  fairy  lingers 

Pafaitthy  cheek's  hue  of  bloom—thine  eyes  of  light. 

Aod  though  perhapa  I  may  not  see  thee  glowing 

In  infant  charms :— Ah !  not  when  on  thy  face 
teams  woman's  smile,  (my  stream  of  life  is  flowing 

Vear  the  dim  shores  of  death,)  though  none  may  trace 
Eren  my  name  before  thee;  though  no  feeling 

For  me  of  fondness  dwelt  withki  thy  breast ; 
A  prayer  shall  Use,  my  lore  for  thee  rereallng, 

The  prayer  that  thou  mayst  be  forever  blessed ! 

y,  IdSS.  E,  A.  S. 


CONSTANCE  WOODBURN: 
A  TALE  OP  EVERY-DAY  LIFE. 

BY  MI88   CHABI.OTT1I   M.  8.  BA&NB8. 

CHAPTER  L 


-Her  life  hath  flowed 


From  its  myaierioas  urn,  a  sacred  stream, 

Ja  whoae  calm  depth  the  beautiful  and  pore 

Alone  are  mirrored  ;  which,  though  shapes  of  ill 

May  horer  round  its  surface,  glides  in  light. 

And  lakea  no  shadow  from  them.  An. 

Constance  Woodburn  was  the  daughter  of  a 
merchant  of  respectability  and  wealth,  residing, 
about  fifty  years  ago,  in  New  York.  She  was 
the  eldest  of  five  children,  three  of  whom  she  bad 
Ibllowed  to  an  early  grave,  and  the  hour  that  gave 
birth  to  the  youngest,  saw  its  mother's  death. 
Constance  was  ten  years  of  age  when  her  mother 
died :  too  young,  it  is  true,  to  profit  by  the  in- 
Mructions  of  a  parent  in  worldly  accomplish- 
DMttls,  bat  not  too  young  to  retain  a  clear  recoU 
lectioQ  and  ecmpulous  observance  of  that  parent's 
pious  i^eoepU.  As  her  eldest  hope,  Mrs.  Wood- 
iram  had  endeavored  to  instil  into  the  mind  of 
Constance  that  she  was  in  a  measure  the  guar- 
dian of  her  bffothen  and  sisters.    For  this  pur 


pose,  she  educated  her  fi-om  infancy  in  the  strict- 
est principles  of  rectitude.  She  saw  that  Con- 
stance possessed  the  gift  of  extreme  loveliness, 
which  may  become  so  &tal  to  its  possessor.  She 
sought  not  to  teach  her  child  that  she  was  not 
beautiful,  which  her  own  heart  and  the  flattery  of 
the  world  would  soon  have  contradicted, — but'she 
taught  her  that  beauty  in  itself  was  valueless— that 
she  possessed  it  in  common  with  the  gaudy  tulip  or 
the  ephemeral  butterfly ;  she  taught  her  that  when 
nature  had  granted  a  faultless  fiice,  the  advantage 
was  too  often  counterbalanced  'by  ignorance  or  im- 
becility of  intellect.  She  bade  her  consider  how 
slight  an  accident,  how  short  a  sickness  might  de- 
prive her  of  all  personal  attractions,  and  that  then, 
all  those  adulators  who  had  thronged  around  her, 
would  avoid  and  desert  her.  She  solemnly  en- 
joined her  to  cultivate  her  taste  and  understand- 
ing, to  improve  her  intellectual  endowments,  to 
refine  and  polish  all  the  native  graces  of  her  mind. 
Above  all,  she  taught  her  that  her  only  hope,  her 
only  stay  was  in  religion ;  and  that,  without  that 
support,  were  she  endowed  with  an  angel's  beauty 
or  a  prophet's  soul,  she  would  be  nothing.  Con- 
stance profited  by  her  mother's  lessons  while  that 
mother  lived ;  and  her  death  gave  an  impressive 
holiness  to  all  those  precepts  which  it  had  been 
the  study  of  her  life  to  practise  and  inculcate. 
Time  passed  on.  Constance  was  the  guardian 
friend  of  her  little  Rose.  The  child  needed  all 
her  watchful  care,  for,  from  her  birth  she  had  held 
exist^ce  on  so  fi^  a  tenure,  that  Constance  fear- 
ed this  tender  tie  would  soon  be  severed.  Too  old 
to  be  a  companion,  she  became,  as  it  were,  the  pa- 
rent of  her  sister — she  held  before  her  own  eyes  the 
image  of  her  mother — and  on  that  model  she  strove 
to  form  her  conduct. 

At  sixteen  years  of  age,  Constance  was  left  an 
orphan,  with  the  little  Rose  dependent  on  her  for 
protection.  Mr.  Woodburn  had  died  rich,  in  the 
usual  acceptation  of  that  most  indefinite  word. 
His  wife's  brother  took  the  orphans  to  his  own 
elegant  and  luxurious  home  in  Virginia.  Being 
childless,  he  sought  to  make  Constance  stand  to- 
wards him  in  the  relation  of  a  daughter.  Her  ed- 
ucation continued  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
most  able  instructors  that  could  be  procured,  and 
amply  did  she  repay  their  care.  Domesticated 
like  herself  beneath  her  uncle's  roof,  was  Edward 
Delancy,  a  youth  ten  years  her  senior,  the-  only 
son  of  a  late  dear  and  valued  fiiend.  In  his  per- 
son, he  was  a  model  of  all  that  is  noble  and  manly. 
When  at  college  he  had  far  outstripped  all  com- 
petitors, and  even  in  the  domestic  circle,  where 
extraordinary  genius  is  often  least  appreciated,  it 
was  fondly  hoped  that  he  would  one  day  shine  in 
the  annals  of  his  country's  &me. 

When  Constance  arrived  at  her  uncle's  man- 
sion, her  regal  beauty,  and  the  vivacity  of  her  in- 
tellect, (though  still  in  her  first  girlhood,)  charm* 
Vol..  IV.— 22 
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ed  Edward.  A  feel  ing  of  compassion  for  the  lonely 
orphan  whose  fate  so  much  resembled  his  owd^ 
strengthened  this  attachment  Being  some  years 
her  senior,  she  looked  up  to  him  as  a  protector,  and 
adviser. 

At  length,  after  two  years  had  elapsed,  Edward 
took  his  departure  for  Europe,  intending  to  make 
not  merely  the  now  fashionable  tour  of  the  conti- 
nent, but  to  explore  in  the  most  distant  lands  all 
the  relics  of  ancient  times.  He  departed ;  his  let- 
ters, long  and  frequent,  related  his  adventures  to 
those  he  left  behind.  The  glowing  descriptions 
which  he  gave  served  but  to  bring  him  almost 
visibly  before  the  eyes  of  Constance,  and  in  each 
letter  a  portion  was  devoted  especially  to  his  little 
pupil,  his  dear  sister, — enumerating  the  valuable 
curiosities  he  had  in  store  for  her,  recommending 
various  works  for  her  perusal,  and  assuring  her 
bow  dearly  she  was  remembered  by  her  former 
preceptor. 

The  long  and  protracted  mourning  having  ex- 
pired, as  Constance  grew  older  she  entered  into 
the  gaieties  of  society.  Wherever  she  went,  she 
attracted  universal  admiration.  The  native  dig- 
nity, the  true  simplicity  of  her  character,  which 
repelled  all  fulsome  adulatkm,  produced  an  effect 
as  novel  as  it  was  striking.  But  little  versed  in 
the  artificial  accomplishments  of  fiishionable  co- 
quetry, she  was  followed  and  admired  at  a  dis- 
tance. The  thousand  butterflies  of  society  who 
fluttered  round  her,  thought  it  were  all  one 

**  That  thej  ihonld  love  Mme  bright  particular  sUuTi 
And  think  to  wed  h,  ahe  wa«  ao  abore  theni  !*> 


CHAPTER  II. 

My  child. 
My  blltho  and  Innocent  frfrl— more  fair  In  aoul, 
More  delicate  in  fancy  than  in  mould— 
horn  thee  with  other  than  a  sister's  lore. 
I  should  have  cared  Tor  this :  I  vainly  deemed 
A  fellowship  in  childhood's  thousand  joys 
And  household  memories,  had  nurtured  friendship 
Which  mijrlit  hold  blameless  empire  in  the  soul ; 
But  in  that  guise  the  traitor  hath  stolen  In, 
And  the  fair  citadel  is  thine !  Jon. 

Some  time  after  Edward's  departure,  the  sud- 
den appearance  of  a  work  written  by  him,  aston- 
ished the  literary  world.  Unknown  even  to  his 
nearest  friends,  he  had  been  long  and  laboriously 
engaged  in  completing  it.  The  new  and  original 
character  of  the  subject — the  masterly  and  classi- 
cal powers  employed  in  its  delineation — the  exqui- 
site flashes  of  true  poetry  which  gleamed  in  every 
page — the  deep  reflection  and  solid  philosophy 
which  appeared  in  a  garb  at  once  concise  and  cap- 
tivating,— alike  excited  admiration  and  surprise. 
With  what  rapture  did  Constance  dwell  on  the 
accounU  of  Edward's  success,  and  bow  fully  did 
she  participate  in  his  triumph !    But  what  joy 


could  equal  hers  as  ^he  perused  the  work  itself, 
which  seemed  to  promise  Edward  a  never-dying 
fiime !  Nothing  could  increase  her  ddight,  bat 
the  news  of  his  return.  How  anxiously  she  anti- 
cipated the  moment  when  her  own  lips  could  con- 
gratulate him !  Her  feelings  towards  him  ]ire- 
cluded  the  indulgence  of  any  warmer  sentiment 
to  others.  Suitors  were  not  wanting  for  the  band 
of  the  lovely  heiress.  '  But  her  calm,  friendly  in- 
difference showed  them  that  they  had  no  hope. 
Her  most  assiduous  a^fcl  devoted  admirer,  how- 
ever, would  not  be  thus  repulsed.  This  was  Al- 
fred Walton,  a  young  Virginian  of  high  family 
and  immense  wealth,  and  in  every  way  calculated 
to  make  her  happy.-  His  affection,  based  upon  es- 
teem, was  ardent  a4^  sincere.  He  persevered  in 
his  suit,  and  at  lengflroffered  his  hand  and  heart. 
He  received  Constance's  modest,  but  firm  rejec- 
tion, and  finding  success  hopeless,  he  bade  her 
adieu,  and  left  his  native  country,  to  find  in  fo- 
reign lands  oblivion  and  consolation. 

Soon  after,  Edward  returned.  With  heartfelt 
joy  did  Constance  welcome  him ;  she  paused  not  to 
analyse  her  feelings;  she  felt  that  she  was  happy. 
A  halo  of  brightness  seemed  shed  around  each 
domestic  duty,  each  mental  occupation.  As 
months  passed  on,  Constance  wondered  why 
they  flew  upon  such  light  and  rapid  wings.  She 
reflected;  she  looked  within  herself:  shA  disco- 
vered that  the  spell  which  thus  enthralled  her,  was 
love !  She  sought  not  to  combat  the  feeling,  ibr 
she  knew  its  object  was  worthy.  Her  own  heart 
whispered^ — "  that  feeling  is  returned."  She  saw 
not  the  wo  that  was  in  store  for  her ;  she  looked 
with  joy  upon  her  future  prospects,  and  felt  that 
they  were  bright  and  cloudless. 


CHAPTER  HI. 


-Oh!  butiU 


When  with  rich  hopes  o*erfiraught,  the  young  high  heart 
Bears  Us  JirH  blow ;  it  knows  not  yet  tb»  part 

Which  life  will  teach to  suffer  and  be  $tiU  ! 

And  with  submissive  love  to  count  the  flowers 
Which  yet  are  spared,  and  through  the  future  hour* 
To  send  no  busy  dream !  •  •  • 

'  '  *  the  hope  is  crushed 

That  lit  my  Ii(h }  the  voice  within  me  hushed 
That  spoke  sweet  oraclee ;  and  I  return 
To  lay  my  youth  as  in  a  burlal-nrn, 
Where  sunshine  may  not  find  it    All  is  lost ! 

Mre,  Hemang, 

Mr.  Glenford,  (Constance's  uncle,)  had  invited 
many  guests  to  meet  Delancy  at  his  house  to  din- 
ner. Women  of  pure  and  polished  minds,  men  of 
strong  sense  and  grasping  intellect  were  there  to 
meet  him ;  and  Constance  gloried  in  the  thoug^ht 
that  in  all  that  array,  he  shone  pre-eminent.  The 
sun  of  her  existence  rose  on  that  day  without  a 
cloud.  The  guests  arrived :  the  dinner,  an  inter- 
change of  social  and  intelligent  intercourse,  ended. 
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•lid  the  ladies  retired  to  the  drawing- room.    To 
pntify  the  guests  of  her  relative,  Constance  ex- 
erted herself  to  the  utmost ;  her  vivaeity  and  ele- 
gance charmed  all  around  her.    They  expressed 
a  wish  to  inspect  some  glorious  triumphs  of  the 
artist's  skill,  which  Edward  hiid  brought  from 
£urope.     Constance  had  them  intrusted  to  her 
care.    Playfblly  protesting  that  no  hand  save  her 
own  should  be  permitted  to  touch  the  treasures, 
she  flew  down  stairs  to  the  apartment  adjoining 
that  in  which  they  had  dined.     She  opened  the 
library,  and  the  search  occupied  her  some  mo- 
Benls.     Scarcely  had  she  commenced,  when  she 
heard  the  rich  tones  of  Edward's  voice  apparently 
raised  in  argument    As  the  sound  struck  her  ear, 
she  paused;  her  hand  yet  supporting  the  port- folio 
which  she  had  been  seeking.    Suddenly  she  bent 
ferward  in  an   attitude  of  attentk>n,  remaining 
breathleas  ibr  an  instant    As  he  continued,  a 
ftint  cry  escaped  her,  and  the  volume  fell  from 
her  hand.    Its  valuable  contents  were  scattered 
on  the  floor  before  her — she  heeded  them  not:  she 
wonU  have  given  worlds  for  the  power  to  move ; 
hot  spell-bound  she  stood  listening  to  his  words, 
each  syllable  being  distinctly  heard  through  the 
thin  partition  that  divided  the  apartment     At 
length  his  voice  ceased,  and    the   conversation 
changed.     By  a  violent  effort,  Constance  aroused 
herself;  but  how  altered  was  the  expression  of  her 
6ce !    The  object  of  her  love,  of  her  adoration  had 
avowed  himself, — nsy,  triumphantly  avowed  him- 
seU^-an  Atheist !  That  being  who  had  hitherto  so 
CBQtioQsIy  concealed  from  her  knowledge  all  idea  of 
his  eatertaining- such  thoughts,  had  now  expressed 
himself  in  terms,  alas !  too  plain  to  be  misunder- 
stood    She  had  heard  his  arguments  in  favor  of 
his  disbelief,  and  his  assertion  that  those  subjects 
which  she  revered,  were  mere  fiibles  to  keep  gro- 
vdling  minds  in  subjection,  and  that  the  philoso- 
pher, the  roan  of  science  or  of  intellect  was  above 
aoch  childish  prejudices.     One  or  two  guests,  it  is 
true,  at  first  supported  him,  but  even  they  soon 
dirunk   abashed    from    his   bold    asseverations. 
"Alas!  Poor  Constance."    Footsteps  approach- 
ing awoke  her  from  her  stupor.    Suddenly  start- 
ing, the  gained  sufficient  presence  of  mind  to  at- 
tempt to  collect  the  scattered  drawings,  when  her 
sister  entered  the  room,  wondering  at  her  pro- 
tracted absence.    The  wild  and  incoherent  replies 
of  Constance  alarmed  Rose.   She  gently  attempted 
tosDothe  her  sister,  and  after  completing  the  search 
which  had  so  fearfully  begun,  she  conducted  her  to 
the  garden.   The  cool,  mild  air,  the  calm  repose  of 
an  nature,  the  stillness  of  evening,  gradually  re- 
stored her  to  herself. — She  returned  to  the  draw- 
ing-room, where  she  found  all  the  guests  assem- 
bled.   At  the  sight  of  Edward  she  trembled,  but 
she  remembered  that  all  eyes  were  upon  her,  and 
pride  came  to  her  aid.    Never  had  she  looked  so 
wildly  beautiful.    Conversation,  laughter,  music. 


succeeded  each  other  rapidly,  and  Constance  was 
the  life,  the  light  of  all.  So  inspired,  so  animated 
was  her  manner,  she  might  have  served  as  an  illus- 
tration of  (he  Pythoness  revealing  the  oracles  of  her 
god;  but  the  resemblance  went  still  further:  the 
struggle  of  giving  utterance  to  those  oracles,  oAen 
cost  the  priestess  her  lifo.  That  evening,  which 
to  her  seemed  eternal,  at  last  ended.  The  guests 
departed.  Edward  was  the  last  to  linger;  and  as 
he  pressed  her  hand,  murmuring  ''good  night," 
the  tremulousness,  the  coldness  of  that  hand  star- 
tled him.  He  gazed  iti  her  £ice.  Its  expression, 
wild  and  varying,  was  still  so  gay  and  beauttifil, 
that  he  treated  the  circumstance  lightly.  Months 
after,  he  recalled  it  with  a  shudder. 

No  eye  saw  Constance  that  night  in  her  cham- 
ber.— No  eye  witnessed  her  agony.  She  had  all 
her  lifo  been  in  one  happy  dream,  from  which, 
even  at  the  acme  of  enjoyment,  she  had  been  sud- 
denly, fearfully  awakened  to  the  consciousness  of 
misery.  Edward  called  on  the  ensuing  day ;  Rose 
informed  him  that  Constance  was  too  much  fa- 
tigvted  from  the  previous  evening,  to  receive  him. 
She  had  made  a  superhuman  effort,  while  subject 
to  the  scrutiny  of  a  large  assembly,  but  she  knew 
herself  unequal  to  the  task  of  meeting  him  so  soon 
at  home.  He  withdrew,  though  manifestly  griev- 
ed; informing  the  family  that  he  had  received^news 
from  Europe,  which  required  his  absence,  and 
would  perhaps  detain  him  for  some  months. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


-I  will  do 


Whftt  heavtn  approyea my  duty ! 


JTMWltf 


Mon  cceur,  peut'il  porter,  wul  et  pr\r€  d*«ppul, 
Le  fardeau  des  devoirs  qu^on  mMmpoae  auJourd*hul? 
A  la  lot,  Dieu  polaaant,  oai,  mon  aine  est  rendus, 
Mais  faia  que  mon  amant  s>61(»igne  de  ma  viie. 
Cher  amant !  Ce  matin  I'aurois-je  pu  pr6?oir 
Que  je  dusse  aujourd'hui  redouter  de  le  rofr? 

♦  ♦♦♦♦♦ 

Dieu  <ie  tons  mes  parens,  de  mon  mallieureux  p^re, 
Que  ta  roix  me  conduise,  el  que  ton  oeil  m'ecl&irei 

ZaXre* 

On  the  same  evening,  Edward  called  to  bid 
them  all  fiirewell.  His  request  to  see  Constance 
being  again  denied,  he  left  a  letter  which  he  en- 
treated Rose  to  deliver.  She  did  so.  Constance 
gave  one  hasty  glance  at  its  contents,  and  then 
laid  it  aside  until  all  the  house  had  retired  to  rest 
When  she  was  quite  alone,  she  drew  forth  the  let- 
ter, and  read  its  contents  as  follows: 

"Miss  Woodbum  will  pardon  the  hasty,  incon- 
siderate anxiety  of  one  who  looks  to  her  to  decide 
his  future  fete.  He  trusts  that  she  wilt  not  cen- 
sure his  abruptness,  but Oh,  Constance,  I 

cannot  address  you  in  a  formal  phrase.  My  heart 
is  now  so  overflowing  with  mingled  hope  and  foar, 
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that  I  can  scarcely  command  sufficient  calmness  to 
vrrite  these  words.  I  have  to-day  received  a  letter 
which  peremptorily  summons  me  to  Europe.  I 
must  leave  home  to-morrow.  These  eircumstan- 
ces  alone  have  made  me  presume  to  address  you 
thus  abruptly. 

''Constance,  from  childhood  we  have  been  friends. 
I  have  watched  your  beauty  as  it  expanded  into 
womanhood — have  watched  the  more  angelic  un- 
ibldings  of  your  mind.  In  all  your  little  difficul- 
ties you  looked  upon  me  as  your  friend,  your  coun- 
sellor. Even  then  I  hung  with  rapture  upon  each 
modulation  of  your  voice— even  then  I  wished  that 
your  fate  might  be  linked  with  mine.  I  felt  my- 
self unworthy  of  you :  the  idea  of  possessing  your 
love  inspired  me.  For  yovr  sake  I  entered  into 
the  world,  I  strove  for  mastery  in  the  intellectual 
arena ;  I  succeeded.  I  returned.  1  found  you  all, 
nay,  more  than  my  fond  heart  could  have  wished. 
You  seemed,  (dare  I  assert  it?)  to  take  pleasure 
in  my  society.  Yet  would  I  not  thus  have  dared, 
had  not  my  hasty  departure  compelled  me.  No ! 
months  of  silent  devotion  of  each  look,  word,  and 
thought,  should  have  insensibly  expressed  my  feel- 
ings; but  I  have  now  no  alternative. 

*'  Constance,  dearest,  adored  Constance,  I  love 
you !  You  know  the  ardor  of  my  nature.  You 
know  how  deep,  how  fervent,  how  idolatrous  a 
passion  is  comprehended  in  these  words !  Accept 
my  hand,  and  the  devotion  of  my  life  shall  be 
yours,  to  study  every  look,  to  anticipate  every 
wish  2  Say  but  those  blessed  words— that  I  may 
hope,  and  my  dreary  pilgrimage  will  seem  a  para- 
dise— the  days  will  glide  in  golden  succession  till 
my  return.  I  love,  I  adore  you  !  Say  then  that 
I  may  hope !  To-morrow  will  behold  me  at  your 
feet  to  hear  my  sentence  from  your  lips — my  ever- 
lastiDg  bliss,  or  my  irremediable  misery !  My  pen 
is  cold !  it  cannot  express  what  I  feel.  My  very 
thoughts  when  written  bear  another  aspect.  Im- 
agine then,  dearest  Constance,  all  that  love  or  pas- 
sion can  form  in  its  wildest  dreams,— even  of  such 
a  nature  are  my  prayers  to  you. 

BDWARD." 

Here  then  was  the  crisis  of  her  fate.  Principle, 
virtue,  religion,  prompted  a  sudden  and  decisive 
refusal,  but  all  their  eflTorts  were  combatted  by 
*'the  broadest,  deepest,  strongest  passion,  lliat 
ever  woman's  heart  was  borne  away  by."  How 
anxiously  did  she  question  her  own  heart,  and  how 
bitter  were  its  answers !  She  had  raised  in  her 
own  soul  an  object  of  love;  she  had  invested  it 
with  ideal  charms  and  perfections.  That  object, 
that  form  was  ever  the  engrossing  feature,  the 
guiding  principle  of  all  her  plans  for  the  future : 
there  was  no  thought  of  happiness  in  which  the 
thought  of  him  did  not  mingle.  There  was  no 
obstacle  to  their  union ;  their  friends  approved ; 
fortune  smiled  on  them ;  and  should  she  be  the 
only  cause  of  her  own  grief  and  future  misery  ? 


Her  heart  was  a  well  of  ever-springing  aspira- 
tions afler  affection.  An  orphan  from  her  child- 
hood, with  but  few  objects  on  whom  to  bestow  her 
love,  on  those  who  dwelt  around  her  she  lavished 
all  the  treasures  of  her  heart  "What  then  wodd 
she  feel  for  him  whom  every  duty  as  well  as  incli- 
nation, would  call  upon  her  to  love  with  all  the  in- 
tensity, the  devotion  of  which  her  nature  was  ca- 
pable !  But  one  fault,  but  one  error  could  be  im- 
puted to  him.  Might  not  the  love  which  he  bore 
his  wife  incite  in  him  a  desire  to  listen  and  believe? 
Firm  in  her  own  path,  strong  in  the  consciousnesi 
of  undeviating  rectitude,  might  not  her  example 
persuade  and  at  length  convince?  Would  not  her 
refusal  plunge  him  still  deeper  into  error?  Might 
she  not  be  called  upon  to  answer  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  him  whom  she  might  have  preserved? 

But  in  vain  were  all  these  suggestions.  She 
knew  too  well  he  did  not  only  doubt;  he  disbe- 
lieved in  the  very  existence  of  those  objects  of  lore 
and  reverence  which  were  to  her  a  day-spring  of 
bliss.  It  was  not  trom  the  assertions  of  others  that 
she  judged ;  his  own  lips  had  pronounced  his  opin- 
ions :  and  could  a  wife  hope  to  effect  that  which  the 
courted  mistress  had  been  unable  to  complete?  Io« 
stead  of  converting  him  to  her  own  feelings,  irould 
she  not  ratlier  be  influenced  by  example,  fer  more 
powerful  than  precept,  and  at  last  become  herself 
less  firm  and  less  devout?  Or  if  she  still  passed 
the  ordeal  unmoved,  would  not  her  continual  dif- 
ference of  opinion,  her  repeated  observance  of  those 
duties  which  he  despised,  be  a  constant  source  of 
bickerings?  And  must  she  not  either  be  silent  on 
all  those  subjects  on  which  she  loved  to  commune, 
or  else  hear  them  ridiculed,  or  at  least  listened  to 
in  sullen  silence  by  the  being  whom  she  had  pro- 
mised to  love,  honor  and  obey  ? 

All  these,  and  many  more  arguments,  alike  of 
passion  and  of  virtue,  did  Constance  bring  for- 
ward in  terrible  array  before  her  mind.  Hard 
indeed  was  the  struggle ;  it  seemed  to  rend  asun- 
der her  heartstrings.  Again  she  hurriedly  reflect- 
ed upon  his  merits,  his  worth, — and  again  that 
one  fetal  thought  glared  visibly  before  her.  ikgain 
she  caught  up  his  letter; — those  words  breathing 
tenderness  again  subdued  her.  She  pressed  it  to 
her  lips,  to  her  heart;  she  exclaimed,  "  No,  no! 
it  is  too  great  a  trial,  too  great  a  sacrifice!  But 
the  lessons,  the  holy  principles  instilled  into  me, 
are  they  nought?  Oh  God!  assist  and  strengthen 
me !"  She  sunk  on  her  knees, — and  prayed  for 
aid ;  shrinking  from  a  reliance  on  her  own  pow- 
ers—-she  cast  her  burthen  upon  her  Heavenly 
Guide,  and  he  sustained  her.  Tears,  tears  of  bitr 
ter  anguish  followed  her  supplication,  but  they 
could  not  alter  her  resolve.  She  arose  from  her 
knees,  and  without  trusting  her  eyes  again  to- 
wards the  letter,  she  threw  herself  on  the  bed, 
and  ere  an  hour  had  passed,  her  sobs  and  tears 
had  ceased  in  sleep. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

led  ahft,  tlMt  •Tsr  thnrafh  her  home  hod  moT«d 
With  the  meek  thougtatfulDeM  and  quiet  smile 
Of  woman  calml j  toring  and  belored, 
Aad  Unid  in  her  happineaa  the  while. 
Stood  brightly  forth,  and  ateadlhet]/,  that  hour, 
Her  clear  glance  kiodliog  Into  sudden  power. 
*  ^  ^  *  *  * 

And  were  not  these  high  words  to  flow 

From  woman's  breaking  heart  P 

Through  all  that  scene  of  hiUerest  wo 

She  bore  her  lofty  part. 

But  oh !  with  such  a  glazing  eye, 

With  such  a  curdling  cheek~ 

Love !  lore !  of  mortal  agony 

Thou,  only  thou  shooldsc  speak ! 

Mn.  Hemmu, 

The  next  morniag  Constance  arose^  and  forti- 
fied herself  again  by  prayer.  She  performed  her 
ttOCosloiDed  duties  at  home  with  her  usual  regu- 
larity, but  at  length  she  heard  the  sound  of  Ed- 
ward's foot  ascending  the  stairs.  Clinging  to  the 
chair  near  which  she  stood  for  support^  she  sunk 
isto  it  as  the  door  opened.  With  the  freedom 
their  long  acquaintance  warranted,  he  entered  the 
raom  unannounced ;  he  approached ;  his  fiice  ra- 
diant with  smiles  alike  of  hope  and  expectation. 
She  felt  thankful  at  the  moment  that  a  domestic 
was  present,  as  Edward  was  under  the  necessity 
of  speaking  on  some  other  subject  than  the  only 
eae  of  interest  to  them.  He  spoke  of  indifferent 
topics;  she  answered  gravely,  but  calmly.  She 
was  bracing  her  heart  for  the  approaching  trial. 
At  length  the  domestic  quitted  the  room,  and  they 
were  alone.  A  pause  ensued,  which  was  soon 
broken  by  Belancy.  *'  Constance — Miss  Wood- 
bora — I  have  called  thus  early,  as  I  am  absolutely 
compdled  to  leave  home  to-day.  I  have  long 
widwd  an  opportunity  of  speaking  to  you  alone, 
Md  idling  in  that  wish,  I  sent  a  letter  last  night 
May  1  ask  if  you  have  received  it?" 

"I  have." 

**  Too  have,  then,  read  my  feelings.  I  have  told 
yoQ  that  my  hnrt  is  wholly  devoted  to  you — I  have 
entreated  yon  toaccept  my  hand,  my  love — to  share 
my  fortune :  that  offer  I  now  repeat.  Is  it  pre- 
snmptkm  to  entreat  a  reply?  Were  I  not  obliged 
to  depart,  (and  I  could  not  bear  to  go,  uncertain  of 
ray  fiUe,)  I  would  not  have  thus  sudddenly  declared 
my  hopes^  my  wishes.  Speak  then,  dearest  Con- 
stance, and  tell  me  your  answer !" 

''Edward— £dward  Delancy,''  slie  replied, 
fpeaking  with  difficulty,  but  gathering  strength 
av  she  proceeded;  "  I  have  received  your  letter, 
aad  had  I  possessed  sufficient  firmness  to  write 
Biy  reply,  I  should  have  spared  both  of  us  the 
pain  of  this  interview.  I  regret,  most  sincerely, 
that  cireumstances  have  obliged  you  to  depart 
thos  suddenly,  otherwise  my  future  owduct  might 
gradually  have  explained  what  I  am  now  compelled 
Is  declare  to  you  at  once.  I  fully  appreciate  the 
vihieof  the  preference  you  have  shown  me; — a 


preference  of  which  women  far  superior  to  me 
might  be  proud — I  speak  this  from  my  heart! 
But  £dward,  I  grieve  most  deeply,  bitterly,  that 
this  offer  has  ever  been  made,  for,  however  the 
decision  may  pain  us  both,  I— cannot— accept  it!*' 

Had  the  earth  opened  suddenly  before  him,  Ed* 
ward  could  scarcely  have  been  more  thunderstruck 
or  appalled.  Hope,  bordering  almost  on  certainty, 
had  buoyed  him  up  during  the  conversation,  and 
the  sudden  blow  was  only  more  fearful,  from  its 
being  so  utterly  unexpected. 

"  Constance,  am  I  dreaming?  What  can  have 
caused  your  peremptory  rejection?  What  can  so 
suddenly  have  altered  your  whole  demeanor  to^ 
wards  me  ?    Have  I  unconsciously  offended  ?'' 

"  Edward,  do  not,  I  beseech  you,  accuse  me  of 
caprice ;  it  is  rather  to  free  myself  from  such  a 
charge,  that  I  have  spoken  thus  firmly.  We  may 
still  be  friends,  but  my  decision  cannot  be  ro- 
tracted." 

"  Nay,  madam,  I  will  not  presume  to  remon^ 
strate;"  he  answered,  striving  by  a  sarcastic  tone 
to  hide  his  despairing  feelings.  "  You  are  above 
the  trifling  affections  that  generally  interest  your 
sex.  Your  heart  did  not  need  to  be  consulted,  and 
your/ud|ginsnt  since  last  evening  must  no  doubt 
have  found  cogent  reasons  for  thus  deciding." 

"Edward  Delancy,  however  I  might  have 
wished  to  enter  into  an  explanation,  it  is  but  a 
duty  to  myself  not  to  reply  to  such  language  ut- 
tered in  such  a  tone ;"  she  observed  with  dignity, 
rising  from  her  seat. 

"  And  can  you,  Constance,"  he  exclaimed,  cast- 
ing aside  the  pride  in  which  he  had  endeavored  to 
fortify  himself:  "  can  you  not  pardon  those  words? 
Can  you  not  feel  for  me?  Have  you  not  snatched 
from  me  all  hope  of  happiness?  Have  you  not,  with 
one  blow,  forever  destroyed  the  fond  aspiratkms  of 
my  heart?  And  can  you  look  thus  unmoved  open 
the  ruin  of  my  peace,  upon  my  blighted  hopes,  my 
crushed  spirit?  Has  then  my  own  egregious  van- 
ity deceived  me ;  and  have  you  never  felt  more  for 
me  than  for  a  mere  acquaintance?  It  must  be  so ; 
this  determination  causes  you  no  pang !" 

"  Edward !  Edward  !  I  do  not  deserve  that  re- 
proach !"  she  exclaimed  in  anguish,  as  her  assumed 
firmness  gave  way,  and  the  tears  coursed  each  other 
from  her  eyes. 

"  Why  then  inflict  that  pang  upon  yourself  and 
roe?  Constance,  dearest,  beloved  Constance,  hear 
me !  You  know  how  fondly  I  love  you.  My  whole 
life  shall  be  employed  in  rendering  you  happy.  Lei 
roe  not  believe  that  my  own  love  has  blinded  me — 
that  those  bright  eyes,  when  they  grew  brighter  as 
I  approached — that  this  hand,  when  it  trembled  at 
my  touch — that  those  sweet  blushes,  (that  even 
now  chase  each  other  over  your  face,)  when  they 
followed  my  breathing  your  name — (nay,  do  not 
turn  from  me,  Constance,  nor  withdraw  your 
hand!)    Let  me  not  believe  that  those  tokens. 
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•een  only  by  a  lover's  eye,  have  deceived  me ! 
From  childhodd  you  have  been  the  guiding  slar 
of  my  existence.  If  your  heart  is  now  turned  to- 
wards me,  may  not  time  ripen  your  friendship 
into  love?  Dearest,  best  beloved,  speak,  I  be- 
seech you !" 

"  Edward  Delancy,  listen  to  me,  while  I  make 
a  disclosure  which  is  perhaps  un maidenly,  but 
which,  for  my  own  justification  it  is  necessary 
you  should  hoir.  I  will  not  deny  or  disguise  the 
truth.  You  have  been  a  friend,  a  brother  to  me 
from  infancy,  and  I  have  ever  esteemed  and  ad- 
mired you.  When  we  parted  last,  in  the  simpli- 
city of  my  heart,  I  gave  you  a  sister's  fiirewell. 
I  heard  of  your  success  m  life, — of  your  ambi- 
tion— of  your  genius.  You  returned — I  saw  your 
attention,  your  unceasing  devotion — and  I  loved 
you.  Yes,  Edward,  I  do  not  shrink  from  the 
avowal — I  loved  you !"  Misled  by  these  words, 
by  the  crimson  flushes  that  came  and  went  like 
lightning  o'er  her  fiice,  and  still  more,  by  the  wo- 
manly ialtering  of  her  voice,  which  defied  the  con- 
trol of  the  high  resolution  which  actuated  her,  Ed- 
ward passionately  pressed  her  hand  to  his  lips. 
Calmly,  but  firmly  she  withdrew  it  from  his 
grasp,  and  with  a  look  that  could  not  be  mista- 
ken, she  resumed :  ''Edward,  1  speak  of  past  feel- 
ings. I  shall  ever  think  of  you  as  a  friend,  but  to 
love  I  bare  bid  adieu.  It  is  no  idle  caprice  to  en- 
hance my  future  acceptance — it  is  no  thoughtless 
&ntasy  of  a  heartless  coquette  whkh  now  urges 
me  to  speak — your  own  lips  have  pronounced  the 
decision — ^your  own  heart  has  divided  us  forever ! 
Two  nights  bajra.passed  since,  in  this  very  room, 
by  accident  I  heard  your  conversation  with  the 
guests  at  my  uncle's  table.  I  heard  you,  Edward 
Delancy,  jest  upon  those  subjects  which  I  have 
been  taught  to  revere.  Nay  more,  you,  (and  you 
the  most  eagerly,)  disclaimed  all  belief  in  the  ex- 
istence of  that  religion  and  its  attributes  on  which 
1  rest  all  my  hopes  here  and  hereafter !" 

''And,  Constance,  can  you  lay  such  stress  upon 
a  mere  difference  of  opinion  r" 

"  Opinion !  and  is  such  the  term  you  give  it  ? 
Why,  Edward,  are  you  thus  unjust.'  Would  not 
even  you  shrink  from  a  woman  who  professed  such 
opinions?  Would  you  not  avoid,  as  a  pestilence, 
an  irreligious  wife?  Where  would  be  your  con- 
fidence in  her  honor  or  her  virtue?  Would  not 
the  very  fulness  of  her  love  make  you  doubt  her? 
For  what  can  be  opposed  to  the  raging  floods  of  a 
•woman's  passions,  when  religion's  barriers  are 
swept  away  ?" 

"Constance,  you  consider  this  too  deeply.  1 
honor,  I  respect  your  prejudices,  and  were  you 
mine,  never  should  they  be  interfered  with." 

"And  what  prospect  could  such  a  pledge  pre- 
sent, but  constant  suspicion  and  a  mutual  want  of 
confidence?    No,  Edward,  it  cannot  be." 

"  But,  my  own  Constance,  loving  you  as  I  do. 


what  might  not  your  pure  example  effect?    Con- 
sider then." 

"  Edward,  all  this,  and  more,  much  more,  has 
my  own  heart  urged !  You  know  not,  you  can- 
not picture  to  yourself  the  anguish  which  this  re- 
solve has  cost  me,  but  I  will  not  now  waver.  I 
doubt  not  that  you  would  do  all  to  make  me  happy. 
But  your  principles,  right  or  wrong,  are  firmly, 
irrevocably  established.  An  erring,  hesitating 
being  like  myself  can  never  hope  to  alter  themu 
You  deride,  you  deny  the  existence  of  that  true 
and  holy  faith,  on  which  1  rest  my  hopes  of  eternal 
salvation — and  were  my  love  even  more  madden- 
ing than  I  have  proved  i( — were  you  a  thousand 
times  more  fitted  to  inspire  that  love — though 
my  heart  should  break  I  would  not  accept  your 
hand !" 

A  death-like  silence  succeeded  to  this  solemn 
asseveration.  Awed  by  her  manner,  EUlward  did 
not  attempt  to  utter  a  word ;  he  looked  at  her,  and 
revered  her  more  than  ever.  At  length,  rousing 
himself  as  from  a  dream,  lie  spoke : 

"  Constance,  I  shall  urge  you  no  more.  1  now 
see  clearly  your  motives,  and  though  they  destroy 
all  my  happiness,  I  respect  them.  You  have  taught 
me,  Constance,  that  which  I  ever  doubted  until 
now ;  that  religion  and  duty  may  have  greater 
power  over  a  woman's  heart,  than  even  love  itself. 
To  prolong  this  interview  is  now  prolonging  mis- 
ery to  both.  Let  me  still  live  in  your  memory ! 
Whatever  be  my  fate  hereafter,  my  love  towards 
you  will  be  still  unchanged.  And  if  we  should 
meet  again,  I  will  strive  to  conquer  the  selfish  re- 
pinings  of  my  heart,  even  though  I  see  another  in 
the  enjoyment  of  that  affection  which  I  once  hoped 
to  have  called  my  own." 

"  That,  Edward,  you  will  never  see.  The-heait 
which  you  won,  cannot  idly  be  caught  by  another. 
In  wealth  or  in  poverty,  in  life— or  in  death,  I  will 
cherish,  with  a  pure  and  passionless  regard,  the 
recollection  of  my  earliest,  dearest  friend.  Should 
we  meet  no  more — let  your  last  remembrance  of 
me  be  my  blessing.  May  that  Supreme  Being-*} 
whose  power  you  deride,  soften  and  enlighten  your 
heart — protect  and  bless  you !" 

"  Noble-hearted, exalted  woman,  farewell !  For 
the  last  time  I  press  your  hand  in  mine;  remember 
him  who,  whatever  were  his  faults,  deeply,  truly 
loved  you.  Farewell!  farewell!"  Again,  and 
again  he  pressed  her  hand  to  his  lips;  she  made  no 
effort  to  withdraw  it.  She  murmured  "  farewell  I** 
it  v/as  the  word  that  severed  them  forever. 

Her  scalding  tears  flowed  in  rapid  succession, 
and  fell  upon  his  hand;  and  as  the  answering 
drops  glistened  in  his  own  eyes,  with  man's  feel- 
ing of  shame  at  such  weakness,  he  suddenly 
gasped  forth  an  adieu,  and  rushed  from  the  house. 
Weeping,  Constance  feebly  tottered  to  her  oipvn 
apartment,  where,  unseen  by  any  mortal  eye^  she 
passed  hours  in  comfortless  agony. 
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The  iirait 


l*n»  fallen  ioto,  mj  patience  cannot  bear ; 

k  frights  my  reason,  warpe  my  sense  of  Tirtue, 

Of  religioii ;  changes  me  into  a  thing 

I  look  ai  with  abhorring  t  JCnMD^eti 

There  are  a  thousand  jojoas  things  In  life 

Which  pass  anheeded,  in  a  life  of  joy 

As  thine  hath  been,  till  breezy  sorrow  comes 

To  mffla  k;  and  daily  duties  paid 

Hardly  at  Arst,  at  length  will  bring  repose 

To  the  sad  mind  that  studies  to  perform  them.  Itn, 

Three  weeks  had  passed — a  blank  in  existence. 
Edward  had  departed.  The  ^mily  deemed  that 
Constance  was  serioasly  indisposed,  and  physi- 
cians were  sent  for;  bat  their  skill  was  exerted 
in  rain.  At  length,  Constance  herself  made  a 
hst  effort  to  rise  from  her  lethargy.  "When  alone, 
die  would  pace  the  apartment  for  hours  reflecting 
OB  what  she  had  done,  and  by  a  rigid  self-^xami- 
natioo,  discoTored  wherein  she  had  erred.  ''  What 
araib  it,''  she  woukl  exclaim,  *'  that  I  have  bidden 
himiareweU;  and  that  forever?  Do  I  not  still  love 
kim?  If  duty  required  that  I  should  reject  him,  that 
doty  is  not  fulfilled  while4  thus  cherish  and  feed  a 
ooosoming  melancholy.  The  affection  of  my  re- 
ktives  I  cast  askie  wiUi  indifference— the  glowing 
haalth  which  heaven  has  granted,  I  wantonly  abuse 
by  this  indulgence  of  grief— the  precKHis  time 
whkJi  never  can  return,  I  waste  in  fruitless  re- 
trospection— and  those  talents  and  acquirements 
which  might  make  me  estimable  and  useful  to  my 
friends,  I  daily  enfeeble  and  neglect  More  than 
an  theoe,  1  nourish  and  encourage  the  absorbing 
passkm  which  principle  first  taught  me  to  shun, 
and  which  I  feel  is  now  sinful.  When  1  bade  him 
fereweU,  I  vowed  to  remember  him  as  a  friend — 
let  me  keep  my  promise !  Let  me  look  upon  him, 
not  with  the  regret  I  should  feel  for  the  beloved  dead, 
hot  with  that  pure  regard  due  to  a  brother  living  ! 
Let  me  live  for  others,  as  well  as  for  myself-— and 
let  me  avoid,  as  a  serpent,  one  moment's  idleness; 
that  sure  foster-mother  of  all  vain  fancies  and  un- 
controlled imaginations.  Let  me  cast  all  my  sor- 
rows at  the  feet  of  my  Heavenly  Father,  and  let 
the  past  week  be  the  last  of  my  existence,  which 
Icin  reproach  myself  with  having  wasted! — " 

Earnestly  she  besought  of  heaven  the  aid  none 
ever  sincerely  asked  in  vain.  Strictly  she  adhered 
to  the  undeviating  path  she  had  marked  out  She 
liiowed  herself  no  time  for  regrets.  She  plunged 
deeply  into  studies  the  most  scientific  and  abstrusa 
She  determined  to  comprehend  them  in  all  their 
bearings.  To  effect  this  it  became  necessary  to 
exert  to  their  full  extent  all  the  powers  of  thought 
■id  reaeoning  which  she  possessed ;  and  by  this 
constant  and  untiring  exercise,  the  healthful  tone 
of  her  feelings  was  by  degrees  restored.  The 
<mggie  was  great,  nor  was  the  change  soon  ef- 
fected ;  but  at  last  she  was  triumphant  She  had 
schooled  her  heart  must  bitterly,  and  persevered 


in  her  resolve.  Months  passed  on,  and  with  a 
mild  and  cheerful  resignation  she  could  speak  and 
think  of  Edward  Delancy  composedly ,  as  the  friend 
of  her  childhood.  Her  relatives  rejoiced  at  the 
restoration  of  her  health,  and  while  she  gradually 
unfolded  the  long-concealed  treasures  of  her  mind, 
and  more  than  all  the  rest,  while  they  experienced 
the  blessings  bestowed  by  her  benign  and  sunny 
disposition,  they  felt  that  ''to  know  her  was  to 
love  her, — to  name  her,  but  to  praise!" 


CHAPTER  VII. 

— — -^— —       Misfortune  liketh  compan j ;  It  sehlom 
Visits  its  friends  alone.  Knowlet, 

Now  and  then  an  ample  tear  trilled  down 

Her  delicate  cheek :  it  eeemed  she  was  a  queen 

Over  her  passion,  who,  most  rebeMIke, 

Sought  to  be  king  o*er  her.  *  * 

*  *  *  There  she  shook 

The  holy  water  from  her  hearenl/  eyes, 

And  clamor*moistened  :  then  away  she  started 

To  deal  with  grief  alone.  Skmkapcare, 

Three  years  and  more  had  elapsed,  and  Con- 
stance had  heard  repeatedly  of  Edward,  both  from 
his'  letters  to  her  uncle,  and  from  public  report. 
He  had  again  appeared  before  the  workl  as  an  au- 
thor, and  again  success  had  triumphantly  crowned 
his  efforts.  Time  had  given  new  strength  to  his 
intellect,  and  it  seemed  as  if,  thwarted  where  his 
whole  heart  had  been  devoted,  he  had  determined 
to  "  pursue  a  nobler  mistress.  Glory !" 

During  Eldward's  absence,  in  the  eventful 
course  of  those  three  years,  Constance  experi- 
enced a  change  in  all  her  prospects.  Her  aged 
uncle  died,  after  a  short,  but  painful  illness,  of 
which  she  too  soon  learnt  the  fetal  cause.  Bebg 
naturally  of  an  indolent  dispositkm,  having  seen 
but  little  of  the  world,  and  deeming  all  mankind 
as  honest  as  himself,  he  had  unreservedly  entrusted 
the  care  of  all  his  property  to  an  agent,  who,  by  his 
plausible,  and  seemingly  disinterested  arguments, 
bad  so  fer  misled  Mr.  Glenford,  as  to  persuade  him 
to  enter  into  vast  speculations,  in  which,  (having 
obtained  the  consent  of  Constance,}  a  considerable 
portkm  of  her  property  had  also  been  embarked. 
These  speculations  proved,  in  part,  successful ; 
but,  on  pretence  of  urgent  busmess,  the  agent 
hastened  to  New  York  and  thence  absconded  no 
one  knew  whither, carrying  with  him  an  immense 
sum  of  money,  and  all  the  documents  whicC  were 
requisite  to  substantiate  Mr.  Glenford's  claims. 
The  officers  of  justice  were  eagerly  engaged  in 
the  search,  and  the  agent  was  traced  on  board  a 
vessel  coasting  to  the  south  of  France,  where  the 
ship  was  wrecked,  and  every  soul  perished.  The 
news  of  the  search  having  terminated  thus  hope- 
lessly, overcame  Mr.  Glenford.  Appalled  by  the 
accumulated  weight  of  business  which  came  pour- 
ing in  on  every  skle,  and  called  for  exertions  be- 
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yond  what  even  bis  youth  could  have  accom- 
plished, bewildered  by  the  enormous  and  unex- 
pected demands  made  on  him,  and  above  all,  over- 
come by  a  reverse  too  great  and  sudden  for  his 
mind,  (weakened  by  age  and  infirmities,)  to  bear, 
Mr.  Glenibrd  sunk  tinder  the  blow,  leaving  all  in 
utter  confusion ;  which  Constance  alone  was  to  re- 
duce to  order. 

After  the  first  passionate  grief  was  over,  and  she 
had  paid  the  last  sad  duty  to  him  who  had  been  her 
second  £ither,  Constance  wasted  no  time  in  fruit- 
less lamentations  at  the  task  which  lay  before  her. 
As  usual,  the  visits  of  condolence  were  paid,  and 
the  orphan  received  numerous  ind^nitB  proffers 
of  assistance.  But  the  heiress  was  an  heiress  no 
longer;  and  those  who  had  formerly  praised  the 
liberal  hospitality  of  the  uncle,  now  spoke  of  his 
imprudent  extravagance,  and  complained  bitterly 
at  the  prospect  of  a  girl  nursed  in  luxury  like 
Constance,  being  obliged  to  live  with  her  sister, 
as  a  dependant  in  the  family  of  some  charitable 
friend.  But  they  knew  little  of  Constance  Wood- 
bum,  who  supposed  that  she  would  ever  consent  to 
be  dependent  on  any  one.  She  thanked  those  few 
who  really  showed  themselves  her  friends,  but  de- 
clined all  offers  except  those  of  advice.  She  applied 
to  Mr.  Walton,  an  elder  brother  of  her  former  ad- 
mirer, and  whose  family  had  ever  been  her  friends. 
He  was  an  able  lawyer,  and  him  she  consulted  on 
all  subjects  relative  to  her  uncle's  property.  Day 
aAer  day  found  her  poring  over  deeds  and  intri- 
cate accounts;  and  melancholy  indeed  was  her  em- 
ployment, when  she  discovered  that  it  was  doubtful 
if  mure  than  a  bare  maintenance  would  remain  to 
her  after  all  demands  had  been  satisfied,  according 
to  her  request,  with  scrupulous  integrity. 

It  was  natural  that  Constance  should  deeply  re- 
gret this  circumstance,  but  she  braced  herself  for 
the  trial.  "  By  my  own  earnings,''  said  she  to 
Rose,  who  wept  bitterly  at  the  news,  "  will  I  ob- 
tain a  subsistence.  The  education  I  have  received 
1  will  now  employ.  There  are  many  inrents 
around  us  who  will  rejoice  at  sending  their  chil- 
dren to  be  my  pupils;  our  naoM  and  family  are 
in  themselves  too  honorable  to  fear  that  they  can 
ever  be  degraded  by  honest  industry.  Our  reverse 
has  already  shown  us  how  few  in  the  world  are 
real  friends.  Those  who  are,  will  still  equally 
respect  us  even  though  I  may  give  instructirai;  and 
for  those  who  are  not,  my  dear  Rose,  that  mind 
must  indeed  be  weak  which  sets  a  value  upon 
their  attentkms.  The  bleak  prospect  of  a  gover- 
ness, is  not,  I  own,  very  gratifying,  but  any  sacri- 
fice is  better  than  being  dependeni,^^ 

Owing,  however,  to  the  inde&tigable  exertions 
of  Mr.  Walton,  seconded  by  those  of  Constance 
herself,  this  project  was  never  executed.  By 
diligent  investigation  he  found  that  many  debts 
had  been  shamelessly  exaggerated,  and  many  de- 
mands put  forth  without  just  right,  as  the  claim- 


ants had  supposed,  in  the  oonfuskm  of  Mr.  Glen- 
ford's  affiiirs,  solely  entrusted  to  an  inexperienced 
girl,  their  practices  would  not  be  discovered.  All 
was,  however,  clearly  settled,  the  offenders  fully 
exposed;  and  it  was  proved  that  the  two  sisters 
would  enjoy  a  neat  and  ample  competence.  Im- 
mediately after  her  uncle's  death,  Mr.  WalUm 
had,  at  the  request  of  Constance,  written  to  inform 
Edward  of  the  sad  news,  (but  without  mentioning 
their  pecuniary  embarrassments ;)  and  to  request 
him  not  to  feel  any  anxiety  on  her  account,  as  she 
was  kindly  aided  by  Mr.  Walton  and  his  family. 
As  Edward  was  then  travelling  in  Europe,  it  was 
uncertain  when  any  letters  could  reach  him. 

Mr.  Walton  had  heard  from  his  brother,  who 
was  on  his  way  from  Germany,  and  intended  to 
visit  them  in  V'irginia.  He  arrived,  and  was 
fondly  welcomed.  With  sisterly  kindness  he  was 
received  by  Constance  at  his  brother's  house ;  and 
as  he  admired  her  exquisite  beauty  now  in  its 
bloom,  and  felt  that  her  noble  mind  and  heart 
equalled,  if  not  surpassed  her  rare  loveliness,  he 
could  not  avoid  again  wishing  that  the  fiite  of  so 
pure  a  being  might  be  united  to  his  own.  Such 
a  wish,  however,  never  escaped  his  lips ;  he  per- 
cdved  that  it  was  vain  to  hope ;  he  saw  that  she 
esteemed  him  as  a  firiend, — ^he  determined  to  pruve 
that  he  could  be  a  sincere  one.  He  exerted  him- 
self with  fraternal  kindness  to  contribute  to  her 
comfort,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  severe  loss 
which  they  had  experienced  in  the  death  of  their 
oldest  friend,  the  happiness  of  that  little  circle 
would  indeed  have  been  without  a  cloud* 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

He  faded ;  but  ao  calm  aod  meek. 
So  softly  worn,  ao  swcedj  weak, 
00  tearleBS,  :Tet  to  tender—kind, 
Aod  grieved  for  Uioee  he  left  behind. 
With  all  the  while  a  cheek  whose  bloom 
Was  as  a  mockery  of  the  tomb ; 
An  eye  of  roost  transparent  light, 
That  almost  made  the  dungeon  Iwight ; 
And  not  a  word  of  murmur — not 
A  groan  o*er  his  untimely  lot,       •       * 
And  then  the  sighs  he  wonld  snppress 
Of  fainting  nature's  feebleness. 
More  slowly  drawn— grew  less  and  less! 


Byrots. 


But  a  dear  object  soon  called  for  all  the  atten* 
tion  of  Constance — her  sister  Rose,  whose  health 
from  infancy  had  been  a  source  of  painfiil  solici* 
tude;  and  at  length  that  remorseless  fiend  con- 
sumption, who  preys  upon  the  loveliest  of  Ameri- 
ca's daughters,  marked  her  for  his  own.  How^ 
bitterly  did  poor  Constance  weep  over  the  gradual 
decay  of  this,  her  beloved  motl^r's  last  legacy — 
the  sweet  solace  that  she  had  looked  for  in  ailler 
years— the  dearest  and  the  only  tie  which  she  now 
possessed!  JBveryeffortof  medical  science  was  used 
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lo  BTe  ber,  and  the  hope  of  change  of  climate  was 
adrind.  The  society  of  Mr.  Walton's  wife  and 
bmilj,  among  whom  was  Alfred,  rendered  their 
Tint  to  a  more  southern  stale  comparatively  de- 
Ugktfiil,  and  at  times  the  delusive  glow  of  health 
which  bloomed  upon  her  sister's  cheek,  would 
BMke  Constance  fondly  hope  that  she  would  re- 
oorer.  But  each  day  that  ho|)e  grew  less.  After 
an  easy  jcmmey,  they  returned  home,  where  for 
many  months  they  remained,  fiot  at  length  the 
last  forlorn  hope  was  tendered— Italy,  that  refuge, 
and  often  grave  for  the  dying  invalid.  It  was 
hoped  thai  the  interest  arising  from  the  contem- 
pbtion  of  scenery,  inhabitants,  customs,  diftbrlng 
from  her  own,  might  prove  as  beneficial  as  the  air 
itself. — Previous  to  her  departure,  Constance  en- 
trusted to  Mr.  Walton's  care  all  those  objects  of 
aiection  which  she  left  behind.  A  family  with 
whom  her  uncle  had  been  intimate  were  about 
taking  their  departure  for  Italy.  Under  their 
protection  Constance  went  with  her  sister,  exiled 
from  her  home,  like  many  other  victims  of  con* 
sumption,  to  die  in  a  foreign  land.  Sincere  prayers 
for  their  welfore,  ''not  loud,  but  deep,"  accom- 
panied them  on  their  way,  and  each  friend  jhe  left 
blessed  her  as  she  departed. 


Italy,  bright,  beautiful  Italy  was  visited;  and 
each  moment,  each  thought  of  the  life  of  Con- 
was  employed  to  administer  to  her  sister's 
Absorbed  in  her  affectbn  for  the  poor, 
foding  flower,  all  other  thoughts  seemed  dead 
within  her.  When,  however,  her  friends  in- 
formed her  that  Edward  Delancy  was  in  the 
neighborhood  and  %vould  soon  visit  them,  she  felt 
agitated  and  alarmed.  After  a  short,  but  rigorous 
discipline  of  her  heart,  she  became  composed;  and 
when  Delancy  approached, she  gave  her  hand  with 
friradly  eagerness,  and  met  him  with  a  firm  step 
and  an  unhesitating  welcome.  For  a  moment 
Edward  looked  with  surprise  at  her  care-worn 
fiK»,  which  nights  of  ceaseless  watching  by  her 
sister's  couch  had  robbed  of  its  brilliancy ;  then, 
attempting  to  speak  as  he  grasped  her  hand,  he 
felt  that  utterance  was  impossible,  and  dropping 
her  hand,  turned  to  the  window  which  an  Italian 
sunset  was  gilding  with  its  usual  splendor — a 
type  of  the  foir  and  virtuous  girl  who  was  daily 
sinking  in  nnclouded  innocence  to  the  grave.  Soon 
Edward  mastered  bis  emotion  and  returned.  He 
spoke  to  Constance  on  the  all-engrossing  theme, 
her  sister's  health ;  he  used  every  means  to  cheer 
and  to  console,  and  formed  a  thousand  plans  for 
aftrdjng  amusement  to  the  invalid  and  her  almost 
eihsusted  none.  This  was  the  trial  which  Con- 
stance had  feared.  She  dreaded  that,  being  con- 
tiDually  in  his  society,  fescinated  by  the  spells  of 
his  mtellect,  she  might  again  have  the  same  strug- 
gle to  undergo^  To  deny  herself  his  presence,  would 


be  to  deprive  her  sister  of  many  gratifications,  and 
this  thought  at  once  decided  her. — ^Wherever  she 
went,  she  saw  him  courted  and  admired,  but  Rose's 
danger  made  her  forget  even  A«n.'     •      •      • 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Hearen  and  yonnelf  had  pan  in  thit  flUr  maid ; 
Now  Hearen  baih  aU ! 


As  Rose  grew  nearer  her  end,  her  sole  unceasing 
prayer  was  to  return  home,  to  visit  the  scenes  of 
her  childhood,  and  there  to  breathe  her  last;  and 
as  she  had  ceased  to  derive  benefit  from  her  pre- 
sent long  sojourn,  they  determined  to  gratify  her, 
as  the  denial  of  this,  her  only  request,  seemed  to 
render  her  miserable.  £dward  was  their  con- 
stant and  assiduous  companion."^  From  difierent 
sources  he  had  heard  of  the  firm  conduct  of  Con- 
stance at  her  uncle's  death,  and  had  repeatedly 
expressed  his  regret  that  she  had  refused  to  con- 
fide in  him.  He  saw  that  although  she  was  still 
his  friend,  she  no  longer  felt  towards  him  as  she 
had  once  felt;  and  his  respect  for  her  and  his  own 
pride  prevented  him  from  again  subjecting  him- 
self to  what  he  felt  assured  would  be  a  refusal. 
He  took  a  kind  and  friendly  leave  of  her,  anx- 
iously hoping  to  meet  them  all,  as  soon  as  his  af- 
fairs would  permit,  in  happiness  and  health  in 
their  native  home.      •        •        •        •        • 

They  had  approached  the  end  of  their  voyage, 
and  in  a  few  hours  they  hoped  to  reach  the  shore. 
Rose,  who  was  now  sinking  hourly,  lay  within 
her  sister's  arms,  propped  up  by  cushions  on  the 
deck.  Her  friends  had  withdrawn  to  a  slight  dis- 
tance. Now  and  then  an  inarticulate  moan  would 
break  from  Rose's  lips,  yet  visibly  she  struggled 
to  repress  it  The  pious  resignation,  the  fortitude 
of  that  innocent  girl,  her  constant  endeavors  to 
appear  cheerful,  her  reluctance  to  give  pain  or 
trouble,  and  the  meek,  consoling  words  which  she 
ever  and  anon  addressed  to  those  around  her,  only 
made  her  still  dearer  to  her  sister,  while  they  in- 
creased the  agony  that  sister  felt  at  the  thought 
<'of  this  last  loss,  of  all  the  most"  Silently  the 
tears  flowed,  but  Constance  did  not  attempt  to 
notice  them,  lest  they  should  excite  the  observa- 
tion of  her  sister.  J3ut  Rose,  glancing  her  eye 
upwards,  saw  them,  and  clasping  her  arms  more 
closely  around  the  neck  of  Constance,  said, ''  Do 
not  weep,  dear  Constance, — do  not  weep  for  me 
I  am  dying,  it  is  true ;  but  I  am  going  to  a  happy 
place  of  rest,  where  sorrow  and  tears  cannot 
come.  I  once  did  think  that  it  was  hard  for  one 
so  young  to  go  to  the  cold  grave ;  but  long  suffer- 
ing has  made  me  think  otherwise.  It  will  be  a 
blessing  for  me  to  be  taken  from  this  world,  where 
I  feel  nought  but  pain,  and  cause  grief  to  those 
around  me.  I  only  grieve  to  leave  you,  sweet 
Vol..  IV.— 23 
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CoDstance,  who  have  been  a  mother  to  me.  Com- 
fort yourMlf  with  that  thought,  raj  slater !  When 
1  am  gone,  you  will  have  no  little  Roee  to  comfort 
you,  but  you  will  marry — do  not  ahake  your  bead 
so  mournfully,  sister — you  will  marry  some  wor- 
thy man  who  will  love  you  as  you  deserve  to  be 
loved,  but  not  more  dearly  than  your  own  poor 
little  sister  has  always  loved  you,  Constance. 
•  •  •  •  Sister,  draw  this  cloak 
more  closely  round  me;  it  is  growing  cold.  Look, 
Constance,  there  is  our  own  dear  land  stretched 
out  before  us,  and  the  sun  is  going  to  rest, — Uke 
me, — and  its  beams  are  shining  so  brightly  on  the 
waters  that  dance  around  us ! — I  feel  so  calm  and 
happy!— Sister,  repeat  with  me  the  first  prayer 
that  mother  taught  you — for  see,  she  is  looking  at 
us  both,  and  smiling  so  sweetly — Bless  you,  dear 
sister — '  Our  Father,  who  art  in  Heaven,  hallowed 
be — thy  name.' " — And  thus,  with  her  first  inno- 
cent prayer  upon  her  lips,  she  nestled  her  head  in 
her  sister's  bosom,  and  gently  closed  her  eyes. 
Fearful  of  disturbing  her,  Constance  remained 
motionless.  But  at  length  the  ftice  g^ew  paler, 
the  Mnt  breathing  ceased ; — in  sight  of  that  home 
she  had  sighed  for — in  the  arms  of  the  sister  whom 
she  loved,  the  pure  spirit  had  fled  from  its  earthly 
abode,  and  "  poor  Kttle  Rose"  was  dead ! 


CHAPTER  X. 

Fame,  fame !  thoa  cantt  not  be  the  stay 

Unto  the  drooping  reed, — 
The  cool,  (Vesh  fountain  In  the  day 

Of  the  souPa  feverish  need. 
Where  must  the  lone  one  turn  and  flee  ?— 
Not  unto  thee,— oh !  not  to  thee!  Mn.Hetnant. 

Thus  at  twenty  six  years  of  age,  Constance  was 
emphatically  alone  in  the  world,  without  a  single 
relative.  Still  she  had  friends  who  loved  and 
respected  her.  Immediately  on  her  arrival^  they 
hastened  to  assuage  her  grief. 

During  four  ensuing  years,  she  lived  as  secluded 
as  possible,  entering  into  society  only  so  far  as  to 
avoid  being  a  restraint  upon  her  friends.  Nor  did 
she  pass  those  years  without  admirers;  but  all 
were  alike  rejected.  She  had  once  loved  deeply, 
earnestly,  with  her  whole  soul, — and  her  first 
bright  vision  had  passed  away  for  ever.  Since 
that  hour,  the  constant  succession  of  incidents, 
eventful  and  engrossing,  which  had  marked  the 
last  few  years  of  her  life,  had  so  entirely  occupied 
every  thought  and  feeling,  that  she  had  not  expe- 
rienced even  a  wish  to  enlarge  her  sphere  of  affec- 
tion. When  competitors  for  her  heart  appeared, 
she  saw  that  all  were  far  inferior  to  the  ideal 
image  which  her  soul  had  cherished;  and  when 
she  reflected  how  she  had  once  been  deceived,  she 
feared  to  hazard  the  certain  content  which  was 
now  hers,  for  the  chance  of  comparative  misery. 


She  heard  again  and  frequently  of  Delancy.  He 
had  hitherto  dwelt  in  Europe,  but  his  present  plan 
was  to  return  to  his  native  land.  He  still  strode 
onward  towards  the  goal  of  fame.  Time  had  po- 
lished the  rich  gems  of  his  mind,  but  there  was  a 
scoffing  wildness^  a  skeptic  daring  in  his  theories, 
which  made  the  thoughtful  pause  and  weigh  his 
opinions  ere  they  rested  faith  in  them ;  and  while 
they  could  not  avoid  admiring  the  expansive  mind 
of  the  author,  grieved  that  it  wanted  the  beat  and 
only  sure  foundation  of  true  greatness,  and  dreaded 
the  power  which  his  intellect  gave  him  in  the 
"  empire  of  mind."  To  enjoy  for  a  time  repose 
and  leisure,  were  his  objects  in  revisiting  America. 
He  arrived;  and  wherever  he  went,  he  was  the 
object  of  curiosity  and  admiration. 

At  the  time  of  his  arrival  in  New  York,  Con- 
stance was  absent  from  that  city  on  a  visit  to  a 
friend ;  but  she  heard  of  his  welcome  in  every  cir- 
cle, and  of  his  subsequent  visit  to  the  country  re- 
sidence of  a  &mily  in  the  neighborhood  of  her  pre- 
sent abode.  He  immediately  visited  her,  and  while 
he  received  her  heartfelt  congratulations  on  his  suc- 
cess, and  in  his  turn  conversed  with  kind  sympa- 
thy respecting  her  sister's  death,  he  felt  tint  had 
he  any  sacred  trust  to  confide,  Constance  was  the 
friend  on  whom  he  might  rely.  As  companions 
from  infiincy,  reared  in  the  same  dwelling,  they 
were  regarded  by  their  acquaintances  in  the  light 
almost  of  brother  and  sister.  Constance  saw  him 
now  standing  on  the  highest  pinnacle  to  which  he 
could  aspire ;  but  though  each  sentiment  he  uttered 
in  society  was  like  a  sparkling  gem, — though  he 
participated  in  every  species  of  gaiety,  yet  there 
were  now  and  then  perceptible  a  restlessness  in 
his  expressKMis,  and  a  transient  gloom  upon  his 
countenance,  which  suggested  the  idea  that  his 
mind  was  not  entirely  at  ease. 

It  was  evening — a  bright,  lovely,  summer's 
evening:  the  dwelling  of  Constance's  friend,  (a 
villa  more  resembling  an  Italian  palace,  than  the 
retreat  of  a  republican  citizen,)  was  illuminated 
with  unusual  splendor.  The  ball-room  was 
thronged  with  gay  and  beautifiil  faces,  and  the 
present,  the  joyous,  cloudless  present,  alone  occu- 
pied each  heart 

The  fete  was  given  in  honor  of  the  marriage  of 
Alfi-ed  Walton  with  a  lovely,  amiable  girl,  who 
had  been  a  playmate  of  Constance,  who  sincerely, 
gratefully  rejoiced  in  this  union.  She  at  last  beheld 
two  beings  whom  she  equally  esteemed,  made 
happy  in  each  other;  and  she  felt,  as  she  oflfered 
her  hearty  wishes  for  their  wel&re,  that  this  was 
one  of  the  few  occasions  in  life  when  such  con- 
gratulations could  be  offered  without  the  least 
shade  of  doubt  or  fear  to  cloud  the  bright  hopes 
which  they  expressed. — Edward  and  Constance 
were  present,  the  cynosure  of  all  that  brilliant  fes- 
tival.   For  a  short  time  during  the  evening,  the 
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bT«ly  chOdren  of  Mr.  Maynard  were  indulged  by 
i  participation  in  tlie  general  g;aiety.  One  of  the 
guests^  reminded  by  their  presence^  accidentally 
remarked  the  excesaiye  grace  of  a  child,  some 
I  seven  years  old,  whom  Mr.  Delancy  had  brought 
with  him  from  Europe.  This  excited  surprise; 
whereupon  Edward  related  the  melancholy  situ 
ation  of  the  little  orphan,  whose  parents,  (his 
Taloed  friends,)  had  died  in  Switzerland,  leaving 
their  in&nt  Laura  to  his  care.  The  conversation 
then  turned  to  other  topics. 

Morning  broke  in  upon  the  revellers,  and  slowly 
they  departed.  Constance,  thougb  at  this  late,  or 
rather  early  boar,  was  still  buoyant  and  untiring, 
and  as  the  last  guest  bade  her  adieu,  she  wished 
the  fiunily  good  night,  and  with  a  light  step  and 
heart,  retired  to  rest 


CHAPTER  XI. 


Surely  a  seiite  of  onr  moitalftj, 
A  comcioaBness  bow  tooQ  we  ehBll  be  gone ; 
Or,  if  we  linger, — ^but  a  few  short  years — 
How  smro  to  look  npon  oor  brother's  grare, 
Should  of  itself  indioe  to  pity  and  to  lore  I 

Rogeri, 

On  the  following  day,  Edward  called  at  the 
mansian;  the  drawing-room  was  filled  with 
guests.  One  by  one  they  took  their  leave,  but 
still  he  lingered.  The  family  dispersed  to  their 
several  amusements  and  occupatfons;  when,  after 
a  few  moments'  conversation  with  Constance,  Ed- 
ward abruptly  said:  *'Do  you  remember.  Miss 
Woodbum,  the  remarks  casually  made  last  night 
concerning  my  little  ward,  Laura  Seaforth?  I  most 
earnestly  wish  ibr  your  advice  on  the  subject  of  her 
education.  To  whom  can  I  intrust  it?  Accom- 
plishments she  can  easily  acquire ;  but  can  I  rely 
npon  an  uninterested  stranger  to  instil  into  her 
mind  the  lessons  of  fortitude  and  endurance  which 
she  m^a8i  learn,  to  enable  her  to  combat  with  the 
worid?" 

'*Has  she  no  relatives,  no  friends,  who  might 
ndertike  the  charge.^' 

''No,  none;  she  is  alone.'' 

«*  Could  you  be  induced  to  part  with  her  to—. " 

"Oh!  no,  no!  While  I  live  she  remains  with 
BM.  As  a  fether  I  will  watch  over  and  protect 
her.  It  will  be  but  a  poor  atonement  ibr — a  poor 
proof  of  the  aflfoction  I  bore  to  her  parents." 

"  It  is  strange  that,  having  known  you  so  long, 
her  name,  that  of  your  friend,  should  be  so  unfii- 
mfliar  to  me.    Did  I  know  her  mother?" 

*<ilfer mother!  No!  imponible!  I~l believe 
not.    Bat  pray  answer  the  question  I  have  asked." 

"I  cannot  do  that  hastily.  So  much  depends  on 
the  choice  of  a  person  who  is  to  be  the  guardian 
■id  instnictreaa  of  a  chihl  like  her,  that  I  must  re- 
Bat  joa  afaall  know  soon,— very  soon." 


*'  I  thank  you  most  sincerely ;  but,  Constance> 
promise  me  this:  If  I  should  die,  or  should  any 
ill  befall  me,  I  beseech  you,  by  the  recollection  of 
that  love — pardon  me-^that  frUndskip  which  you 
once  felt,  if  it  have  any  weight,  promise  me  that 
you  will  be  a  mother  to  that  child— that  you  will 
rear  her  in  virtue  and  honor,  and  make  her  like 
yourself—* all  that  woman  can  be !" 

"  I  do  promise  it,  Edward,  aolemidy :  the  recol- 
lection of  which  you  speak  has  weight ;  it  is  idle  in 
you  to  doubt  it.  Your  happiness  is,  and  will  ever 
be,  dear  to  me.  I  solemnly  pledge  you  my  word, 
to  be  a  mother  to  her.  This  is  worthy  of  you, 
Edward." 

**  Let  me  thank  you  from  my  heart  for  your 
promise;  it  has  relieved  me  from  a  burthen  of 
anxious  dread.  And  now,"  added  he,  departing 
from  the  subject  as  abruptly  as  he  had  introduced 
it, — ^^  when  do  you  intend  to  return  home?" 


Three  days  after  this  visit,  as  the  ihmily  of  Mr. 
Maynard,  wi^h  Constance,  were  wandering  over  a 
part  of  the  grounds  which  commanded  a  view  of 
the  road,  they  perceived  a  gentleman  on  horseback 
riding  towards  the  mansion,  and  soon  recognised 
Mr.  Delancy.  He  saw  them,  and  waving  his  hat, 
spurred  his  horse  towards  them.  By  leaping  a  low 
hedge  which  he  was  approaching,  more  than  half 
the  distance  could  be  avoided.  The  moment  Mr. 
Maynard  saw  Delancy  turning  towards  the  hedge, 
with  an  exclamation  of  horror,  he  endeavored  by 
signs  and  shouts,  to  forbid  his  proceeding :  but  it 
was  too  late ;  ere  a  word  could  be  uttered,  the  leap 
had  been  taken.  For  the  purpose  of  some  improve- 
ments, within  the  last  two  days,  an  excavation  of 
immense  depth  had  been  made  immediately  within 
the  hedge.  With  culpable,  and  as  it  proved,  fatal 
neglect,  no  notice  or  warning  had  been  placed  there; 
and  as  the  circumstance  of  the  alteration  had  been 
previously  unknown  to  Mr.  Maynard,  he  had  been 
unable  to  remedy  the  carelessness  of  the  work- 
men. The  leap  was  within  view  of  the  party  as- 
sembled in  the  garden.  Before  their  eyes,  the  rider 
lay  extended  beneath  his  horse  in  the  deep  cavity. 
Shrieks  of  horror  at  the  fearful  catastrophe,  burst 
from  the  lips  of  all,  save  Constance.  The  gentle- 
men hastened  to  render  assistance.  The  ladies 
remained,  uttering  loud  ejaculations  of  pity  or  of 
fear, — when  suddenly  one  of  them  turned  to  Con- 
stance, wondering  at  her  silence.  She  was  still 
seated,  leaning  against  a  tree ;  she  spoke  not :  she 
had  feinted!  •  •  #  #  While  they 
were  engaged  in  restoring  her  to  herself,  the 
wounded  man  was  brought  to  the  house;  and  as 
they  conveyed  him  to  the  nearest  room,  each  move* 
ment,  however  slight,  however  careful,  extorted  a 
groan  of  such  fearful  agony  that  it  seemed  as  if 
death  would  follow.  His  right  arm  was  broken ,  but 
the  deepest  injury  appeared  to  be  internal.    Anz* 
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kmily,  brealhl688ly,  they  awaited  the  arrival  of  the 
aurgeon.  He  came.  The  result  of  his  examina- 
tion was  indeed  mournful — the  internal  injuries 
which  Edward  had  received,  left  a  hope  of  his  re- 
covery, but  with  the  sad  expectation  of  his  being 
a  helpless,  maimed  invalid.  Constance  having  in 
some  degree  subdued  all  outward  signs  of  emotion, 
had  earnestly  requested  to  see  him,  and  at  length 
succeeded  in  effecting  her  object.  She  entered  the 
room,  which  was  partly  dart:ened — but  still  she 
could  distinctly  see  the  couch  and  its  almost  insen- 
sible occupant.  His  eyes  were  closed;  his  faint 
and  labored  breathing,  and  the  convulsive  clutch- 
ing of  the  bed  by  his  uninjured  hand,  alone  gave 
token  that  he  lived.  The  attendants  who  were  in 
the  room  were  engaged  in  various  employments. 
Constance  approached  the  bed  unheeded.  She 
thought  of  him — her  childhood's  friend,  who  had 
been  the  first  love  of  her  young  heart— whose  ac- 
quirements were  the  objects  of  her  admiration, — 
the  thought  of  what  he  had  been,  and  what  he  now 
appeared,  overcame  her.  She  clasped  her  hands 
in  agony,  while  tears  fell  rapidly  from  her  eyes 
unmarked ;  she  sunk  on  her  knees,  burying  her 
&ce  in  the  folds  of  the  drapery,  and  with  her 
hands  joined  over  her  brow,  she  prayed  in  her 
heart  for  him  by  whom  she  knelt.  As  these  en- 
treaties arose  from  each  gushing  fountain  of  her 
soul,  her  grief  was  mitigated ;  she  trusted  in  the 
mercy  of  that  Being  in  whose  power  are  liie  and 
death.  Witli  feelings  subdued  and  grateful,  she 
arose  from  the  posture  in  which  she  had  sunk  in 
despair.  She  turned  towards  the  surgeon,  and  by 
her  apparent  calmness,  obtained,  in  answer  to  her 
inquiries,  a  true  and  undisguised  account  which 
she  sought,  yet  dreaded  to  hear.  The  bodily  in- 
flictions with  which  Delancy  was  threatened,  she 
trusted  he  could  endure;— but  what  horror  was 
hers,  when  she  was  informed  that  the  ruin  of  bis 
mind  might  ensue ! 

The  gradual  decay  which  age  and  time  cause 
in  the  human  frame,  and  which  death  sends  as  his 
warning  precursors,  it  is  true,  excite  melancholy 
and  compassion.  But  there  cannot  be  in  nature, 
an  object  so  appalling,  so  humiliating,  so  crtuthing 
to  the  heart,  as  the  contemplation  of  the  strong 
man's  mind  struck  down  in  the  plenitude  of  its 
wisdom! — "In  fear  and  trembling"  Constance 
retired  to  her  apartment.  The  hours  passed  in 
sleepless  anxiety.  And  as  she  looked  forth  on  the 
starry  and  cloudless  night,  on  the  wonders  and 
glory  of  the  heavens, — and  then  looked  within,-^ 
at  the  struggles  of  despair,  of  hop»— of  misery  and 
resignation, — she  felt  that  her  lot  in  life  indeed 
exemplified  the  truth  of  her  mother's  precept, 
that  though  the  workl,  amidst  pleasure  and  hap- 
piness contains  fearful  wo,  there  is  still  one  blessed 
a^lum  where  "mercy  and  truth  have  met  to- 
gether— where  righteousness  and  peace  have 
kissed  each  other.'* 


CHAPTER  XII. 

How  shocking  most  thy  rammont  be,  O  Death ! 
To  him  th^  li  at  eaae  In  his  poseessioas; 
Who,  counting  on  long  years  of  pleasure  here. 
Is  quite  unfurnished  for  that  world  to  come.  lUmV. 

Many  and  sharp  the  numerous  ills 

Inwoven  with  oar  frame ; 
More  pointed  still  we  make  ourselves, 

Regret,  remorse,  and  shame.     *  Bunu, 

The  following  day,  Edward  seemed  hovering 
betwixt  life  and  death.  Towards  midnight,  Con- 
stance, who  had  continued  for  some  time  restlesriy 
watching  in  the  adjoining  room,  heard  Delancy't 
inarticulate  murmurings — and  her  own  name  ut- 
tered in  agony.  She  could  not  resist  the  impulse, 
and  noiselessly  she  stole  into  the  room.  The  nurw, 
inured  to  these  scenes  of  misery,  and  overcome  by 
fatigue,  sat  sleeping  in  a  chair  near  the  door.  Mr. 
Maynard,  who  had  never  relinquished  his  station 
by  the  sufferer's  side,  seeing  Constance  approach, 
advanced  to  prevent  her.  He  besought  her  ear- 
nestly to  retire.  Firmly  she  denied  him,  and 
seated  herself  beside  him.  Thus  passed  a  fearfiil 
night  of  watching.  Who  that  has  not  seen  (he 
human  frame  writhing  under  an  attack  of  insa- 
nity, and  witnessed  the  superhuman  strength  with 
which  the  paroxysm  endows  its  victims,— who 
that  has  not  heard  the  wanderings  of  their  minds— 
the  repetition  of  each  expression  or  sentiment  which 
they,  when  rational,  admired, — the  noble  and  po- 
etical thoughts  which  they  oflen  utter,— the  wild 
snatches  of  songs  or  prayers  which  they  repeat— 
the  intense  agony  which  they  express  at  the  An* 
cied  perils  they  endure  or  witness  in  imagination,— 
and  worse  than  these,  the  unjust  hatred,  the  in- 
gratitude and  malignity,  and  often  the  profanity 
and  even  blasphemy  which  are  then  frequently 
given  vent  to,  by  even  a  virtuous  mind,— who, 
that  has  not  witnessed  all  this,  can  form  an  ade- 
quate estimate  of  its  horror !  For  the  first  time, 
Constance  beheld  this;  and  but  too  often,  words 
met  her  ear,  whose  import  made  her  shudder. 
The  declarations  of  insanity  are,  it  is  true,  fre- 
quently without  foundation ;  yet,  sometimes,  they 
lay  bare  the  inner  recesses  of  the  heart:  and  those 
sacrilegious  thoughts,  which,  in  life's  ordinaiy 
course,  only  gleam  forth  suddenly  and  for  a  mo- 
ment, blaze  out  with  scorching,  withering  power 
in  madness.  Morning  gloomily  began  to  dawn, 
and  the  streaks  of  sickly,  yellow  light  which  /breed 
their  way  into  the  apartment,  only  added  to  the 
apparent  desolation.  The  lamps  were  flickenog 
dimly,  and  by  the  bedside  the  two  watchers  still 
sat,  hoping  even  in  despair.  Suddenly  Delancy 
seemed  writhing  in  torture,  as,  with  dreadful  im- 
precatk>ns,  he  called  for  assistance-— pointing, 
amidst  the  distant  darkness,  at  some  object  which 
appeared  to  his  disordered  brain.  With  a  loud 
shriek,  and  with  a  madman's  strength,  dashing 
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aside  Mr.  Majnard  and  the  awakened  nurse,  who 
strore  to  detain  him,  he  sprang  from  the  bed,  and 
rushed  towards  the  fancied  spectre  of  his  mind — 
with  one  oonvulsive  grasp  he  clutched  at  it,  and 
then,  attering  an  exulting  laugh,  fell  prostrate 
QQ  the  floor.  His  attendants  approached  to  raise 
him,  while  Constance  summoned  additional  aid : — 
he  bad  expired!        •        •        •        •        • 

When,  a  few  weeks  after  this  sad  event,  Mr. 
Walton  the  elder,  as  the  nearest  friend  of  Delancy , 
imderlook  to  examine  his  papers,  the  will  was 
Ibiiiid.  Afler  many  noble  donations  both  public 
and  private,  the  residue  of  his  property  was  left  to 
Laura  Seaforth,  who  was  bequeathed  to  the  protec- 
tin  of  Miss  Woodbura.  A  letter  was  also  found, 
addressed  to  Constance,  but  apparently  unfinished. 
Mr.  Walton  oack)sed  it  to  her.  It  had  been  written 
two  days  pre v  ious  to  the  accident  It  was  as  follows: 

«  Constance,  ten  years  have  elapsed  since  I  first 
wrote  to  you;  this  is  my  second  intrusion,  and 
shall  be  the  last  Our  conversation  yesterday 
eased  my  mind  of  all  anxiety  relative  to  the  fu- 
ture &ta  of  Laura.  I  deem  it  right,  however,  to 
state  to  yoQ  the  truth  of  her  history.  When  you 
have  read  it,  I  feel  assured,  however  justly  you 
may  shudder,  you  will  still  more  compassionately 
regard  the  poor  child,  who  is  thus  fatherless,  friend- 
len,  and  alone. 

**  During  my  repeated  sojourns  in  Italy,  I  renew- 
ed my  acquaintance  with  a  fellow-collegian  who  had 
been  lor  years  residing  abroad  for  his  health.  He 
iatzoduced  me  to  his  young  wife.  Her  beauty  was 
that  of  an  angel !  For  her  intellect — ^yours,  Con- 
stance is  noble  and  refined;  but  it  has  been  tem- 
pered and  shadowed  by  rectitude  and  misfortune. 
Helea  had  never  known  a  moment's  grief.  She 
had  lost  her  mother  in  in&ncy.  She  had  been  the 
idol  of  a  doting,  aged  ftther,  who  so  worshipped 
her  that  be  never  offered  to  exercise  that  healthful 
authority  so  necessary  to  a  wild  and  daring  spirit 
Uncontrolled  in  any  wish  or  desire,  she  had  roamed 
thnmgh  the  fields  of  literature  and  science,  bewil- 
dered by  the  treasures  c^iened  suddenly  upon  her 
exuberant  imagination,  and,  without  a  guide  or 
iBitnictor  *'  to  winnow  the  gold  dust  from  the 
banan  sand,''  she  plunged  into  all  the  mazes  of 
mystery  and  doubt.  The  attractive  garb  in  which 
each  mdermining  assertion  was  decked,  blinded 
her  innocent  mind  to  its  fidsity  or  crime.  In  dying, 
her  father  bequeathed  her  to  a  husband's  care. 
He,  in  his  turn,  though  a  man  of  strong  sense  and 
judgment,  could  not  participate  in  the  flowery 
delights  of  her  fancy ;  he  smiled  at  the  exaggerated 
pictures  which  she  drew,  and  saw  not  the  strong 
iafluence  which  an  unrestrained  indulgence  of  any 
passion,  however  indefinite,  roust  ultimately  gain 
upon  the  soul.  When  I  first  knew  her,  I  became 
fiMKiaated — I  know  of  no  other  word  so  applicable 
to  my  feelings.  We  looked  upon  our  devotion  to 
each  other  as  an  interchange  of  sentiment    We 


reflected  not  that  a  passion,  which  engrossed-each 
thought  and  action  of  our  lives,  must,  by  its  exceae 
o/one,  be  culpable;  and  that  when,  in  addition,  there 
was  another  being  who  held  an  exclusive  right  to 
her  affection,  the  measure  of  our  errors  was  fear- 
fully increased. 

*'  A  short  time  before  your  arrival  in  Italy,  Helen 
and  her  husband  had  gone  with  their  little  Laura, 
(then  near  three  years  old,)  to  visit  Switzerland. 
Afler  your  departure,  I  rejoined  them.  Time 
passed.  Our  infatuation  still  continued. — One 
day,  her  husband  had  gone,  with  some  friends,  on 
an  excursion  to  the  lake  in  the  vkinity ;  we  were 
together,  engaged  in  perusing  a  work  breathing 
tenderness  and  love  in  every  line.  From  this,  the 
transition  was  easy  to  that  dangerous  and  oft- 
indulged  theme— ourselves.  Our  uninterrupted 
interview  more  palpably  suggested  the  projects  of 
flight  which  we  had  but  too  often  distantly  formed. 
Abruptly,  wildly,  did  Helen  reply  to  all  the  argu- 
ments I  urged  in  favor  of  protracting  our  stay  for 
a  brief  period.  '  Delancy !'  she  cried,  ^  call  it 
folly,  madness,  or  what  you  will,  I  cannot  longer 
endure  this  hypocrisy.  I  cannot  receive  the  ten- 
derness, the  love — Oh  Heaven !  the  love  of  that 
man,  and  appear,  (wretch  that  I  am,)  to  return 
them,  when  my  heart  and  soul  are  given  to  another! 
You  are  that  other.  Tou  share  in  my  passion, — 
you  8haU  share  in  my  punishment  Hesitate — and 
at  the  price  of  my  own  degradation,  I  will  disclose 
all  to  him !  I  cannot  bid  you  leave  me  forever ;  I 
have  not  fortitude  to  do  it :  but  I  would  sooner  die, 
Delancy ,-~die  by  my  own  hand,  than  longer  en- 
dure this  burthen  of  duplicity.  I  cannot  look  in 
my  husband's  face,  I  cannot  take  my  child  in  my 
arms,  without  feeling  myself  unworthy  of  the 
name  of  wife  and  mother!  I  care  not  for  the 
world's  scorn.  If  I  am  willing  to  brave  it,  you 
should  not  hesitate.  Edward,  I  fly  with  you  now 
or  never !'  In  silence  I  assented.  For  the  first 
time,  I  clasped  her  in  my  arms,  and  at  that  mo- 
ment we  would  both  gladly  have  relinquished  for 
our  sinful  passion,  our  hopes  in  this  world— and 
even  in  the  next.  But  even  at  that  tery  moment, 
we  heard  a  hurried  sound  of  feet  in  the  hall.  In 
great  agitation  the  domestics  entered  and  informed 
Helen  that  her  husband  had  on  that  day's  pleasure- 
voyage  been  accidentally  drowned!  Even  as  they 
said  the  words,  his  friends  bore  the  lifeless  body 
into  the  house.  As  it  met  Helen's  eye,  that  shriek, 
that  appalling  shriek  that  burst  from  her,  is  even 
now  echoing,  in  my  brain.  Horror-stricken  as  I 
was  at  the  sudden  and  blasting  doom  which  had 
thus  fiillen  on  our  guilty  projects,  I  turned  to  con- 
sole her.  She  fell  at  my  feet  in  violent  convulsions. 
Every  aid  was  rendered  her,  in  vain !  In  a  few 
hours  she  died — cursing  her  Grod  and  me ! 

*'  In  intrusting  Laura  to  your  caroy  I  feel  I  am 
offering  to  her  mother's  memory  the  only  poor 
atonement  now  in  my  ppwer.    Make  her  resem- 
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ble  yoanelf,  and  whatever  ills  the  errors  of  others 
may  cause  to  her  in  after  life,  she  will,  she  roust 
be  happy  in  her  own  innocence  of  heart 

**  Each  hour  of  my  life  involves  me  still  deeper 
in  intricacy  and  doubt  If  I  have  passed  all  my 
existence  in  one  wilful  error,  what  may  I  not  dread 
hereafter!  And  if  there  be  no  Heavenly  Guardian, 
no  eternity,  how  poor  and  unprofitable,  how  inade- 
quate to  my  own  vehement  aspirations  after  hap- 
piness, will  this  world  have  been!  Constance, 
years  are  before  me,  in  which,  if  I  have  been 
wrong,  I  may  repent  my  error ;  but  whatever  be 
fi^  late,  instruct  Laura  as  you  have  yourself  been 
instructed. — Though  man  may  for  a  time  reject 
piety  with  disdain,  yet  even  with  him  a  time  may 
come  when  he  will  see  the  insufficiency  of  this 
world's  wealth,  and  will  pine  for  the  one  resting- 
place,  like  the  *'  travelled  dove :"  but  religion  is 
toomon's  only  safeguard  against  misery  and  ruin !'' 


CHAPTER  XHL 

Pauline,  the  meekly  bright ;  though  now  no  more 
Her  clear  eye  flashed  with  70uth*8  all  tameleee  glee, 
Tec  something,  holler  than  lu  dayspring  wore, 
There  in  soA  reet  lay  beaatiful  to  see ; 
A  charm  with  grarer,  tenderer  sweetness  fraught, 
The  blending  of  deep  love  and  matron  thought. 

Mr».  HemoMS. 

Extract  from  a  letter  written  by  the  young  Mrs.  Walton  to  a 
friend  In  Europe : 

New  York,  May,  1837. 

•  •  •  •  We  are  at  present  somewhat 
melancholy.  The  light  of  our  circle  is  gone— our 
own  dear  Laura  has  left  us.  The  first  year  of  her 
marriage  passed  without  a  cloud;  but  her  husband 
has  lately  received  an  appointment  in  the  East 
Indies.  His  wife  accompanies  him,  and  Constance 
remains  behind.  She  resisted,  mildly,  but  firmly, 
all  their  entreaties.  "  No,  Laura,"  said  she,  "  I 
am  too  old  to  go  to  a  foreign  land,  to  seek  new 
friends  and  new  connections.  Should  any  misfor- 
tune occur  to  you,  fail  not  to  summon  me.  But  I 
devoutly  hope  you  wilt  be  safe  and  happy.  €ro, 
my  child ;  write  to  me  often ;  make  me  still  the 
sharer  of  all  your  feelings.  Go,  and  may  God 
bless  you !"  But  what  Laura  has  lost  we  have 
gained.  Their  dwelling  is  near  ours,  and  each 
day  we  enjoy  the  society,  the  friendship  of  Con- 
stance Woodbum.  Oh,  Henrietta !  if  you  did  but 
know  herl  She  has  been  beautiful-^Aos  been; — 
lor  she  is  now  fifty-five  years  old,  and  her  form 
is  bowed  **  beneath  the  weight  of  sorrow,  not  of 
time."  Her  voice  is  clear  and  full  as  ever,  and 
to  hear  that  alone  is  enough  to  make  you  love  her. 
Her  dress  is  ever  marked  by  a  rich  simplicity ; 
and  even  her  scrupulous  attention  to  neatness  and 
precision,  is  not  carried  to  a  fiiult  There  is  withal 
a  calm  dignity,  a  mild  determination  in  her  man- 


ner, which  makes  her  revered  as  well  as  loved. 
The  thousand  little  sacrifices  of  feeling,  acts  of 
self-denial,  thoughtful ness  for  the  comfort  of 
others,  gentle  reproofs,  heartfelt  commendations, 
which  each  day  discloses,  only  make  her  more  and 
more  endeared.  All  her  affection  seems  lavished 
on  my  children.  She  is  indeed  their  second  parent 
In  sickness,  when  even  a  mother's  strength  has 
sunk  beneath  fatigue,  her  parental  lore  and  un- 
ceasing care  have  given  additional  efficacy  to  all 
medical  aid.  The  poor  around  bless  her.  She 
indeed  "  hath  never  let  her  left  hand  know  what 
her  right  doeth,^'  but  accident  has  betrayed  her 
charities.  No  wretched  hovel  was  deemed  too 
revolting  for  her  mild  and  beneficent  presence; 
her  purse,  her  assistance,  her  time  she  has  given, 
with,  above  all,  that  benevolent  sympathy  that 
weighs  so  deeply  with  the  unhappy ;  and  many  a 
lip  that  never  breathed  its  Maker's  name  except 
to  curse,  has  been  taught  by  her  to  call  upon  Him 
with  heartfelt  prayer  and  penitence.  I  have  heard 
from  her  own  lips  all  her  history,  which  I  will  one 
day  relate  to  you :  its  narration  afiects  us,  because 
it  is  what  we  also  feel ;  and  often,  Henrietta,  over 
the  page  that  relates  a  simple  story  of  the  human 
heart,  we  drop  that  tear  which  we  have  denied  to 
the  loftier  and  more  talented  conceptions  of  sab- 
lime  genius.  A  transcript  of  that  history  she  in- 
tends to  leave  as  a  legacy  to  my  children.  ''  I  will 
leave  it,"  saki  she,  **  as  a  warning  and  a  lesson.  It 
is  a  mere  record  of  e^tpts,  similar  to  what  passes 
every  day  around  us ;  but  when  your  daughters 
grow  to  that  age  when  a  parent  most  trembles  for 
their  future  lot — the  time  when  they  will  love, — 
perhaps  the  history  of  one  who  was  their  child- 
hood's friend  may  ofier  a  sincere  and  protecting 
moral.  My  life  has  been  a  series  of  storm  and  sun- 
shine, but  I  am  content;  and  quietly  and  calmly,  I 
shall  lay  myself  down  to  rest,  seeking  a  sweet  and 
peaceful  sleep,  from  which  to  wake  on  another  and 
a  brighter  day.  Such  are  my  hopes ;  be  such  yours, 
my  beloved  friend— be  such  your  children's !  And 
when  they  drop  a  tear  for  my  sorrows — a  blessing 
for  my  love  towards  them, — let  them  learn  that  no 
station,  however  confined  or  deprived  of  all  natural 
ties,  is  devoid  of  usefulness  or  consolatk>n ;  that  no 
passion,  in  a  strong  and  pious  mind,  is  beyond  the 
control  of  religion  and  virtue;  and  that,  notwith- 
standing the  ridicule  of  the  world  which  drives  so 
many  thoughtless  girls  into  a  life  of  misery,  con- 
tent and  indeed  happiness  may  be  felt  and  dis- 
pensed by  that  most  lonely  and  reviled  being — 
Air  OI.D  maid!" 


An  Austrian  censor  of  the  press,  not  many  years  ago, 
condemned  as  heretical,  a  work  entitled,  "Principes  de 
la  Trigonometrie,**  because  the  Trinity,  which  he  sup- 
posed to  be  included  in  Trigonometry,  was  a  subject  noi 
allowed  to  foe  discussed. 
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WOMAN. 

KoC  thine !  noC  thine  t  is  the  glittering  crest 

And  the  glance  of  the  snow-white  plamfr-^ 
Tjdx  the  badge  that  gleams  from  the  warrior's  breast. 

Like  a  star  'mid  the  battle's  gloom  {— 
Nor  18  ikg  place  'mid  thy  country's  host, 

Where  the  war-steed  champs  the  rein*— > 
Where  waving  plumes  are  like  sea-foam  tost, 

And  the  turf  wears  a  gory  stain. 

Not  tke$€ !  not  these '!  art  thy  glorious  dower  f 

But  a  holier  gift  is  thine, 
When  the  proud  have  fallen  in  triumph's  hour, 

And  the  red  blood  flowed  like  wine, 
To  wipe  the  dew  from  the  clammy  brow- 
To  raise  the  drooping  head- 
To  eool  the  parched  lips'  fevered  glow — 
And  to  smooth  down  the  lowly  bed ! 

Not  thine  I  not  thine !  is  the  towering  height, 

Where  Ambition  makes  his  throne — 
The  timid  dove  wings  not  her  flight 

Where  the  eagle  soars  alone  ;— 
But  in  the  hall,  and  in  the  bower, 

And  by  the  humblest  hearth, 
Man  feels  the  charm,  and  owns  the  power 

That  binds  him  still  to  earth* 

Te>^  ikeu  are  thine  { — and  who  can  say 
IR»  is  a  brighter  doom. 

Who  wins  Fame's  gory  wreath  of  bay, 
Round  an  aehing  brow  to  bloom? 

Oh!  to  watch  death's  livid  hues  depart- 
To  soothe  every  pang  of  wo— 

And  to  whisper  hope,  to  the  fainting  heart — 
Is  tiie  proudest  meed  below ! 


THE  TRUCE  GROUND. 
FROM  THE   DIARY  OF  AN  INVAUD. 

NO.  m. 

(CoDcIaded  flrom  pa«;e  133.) 

It  was  now  the  middle  of  May,  and  the  woods  were 
redolent  with  sweets.  Who  could  resist  the  charm  to 
wander  through  the  green-curtained  labyrinths  of  na- 
ture, and  inhale  the  incense  of  her  pure  offering  to  the 
of  beauty  and  happiness  1  Edith  and  I  had 
1  oat  with  more  than  usual  exhilaration  of  spirit, 
to  pluck  the  first  blossoms  of  the  rich  magnolia 
SB  the  banks  of  the  neighboring  stream.  We  had  not 
pioceeded  far  in  our  ramble  when  our  Attention  was 
arrested  by  the  echo  of  a  horse's  hoofs  moving  with 
swill  tread.  We  were  startled.  Our  first  thought  in 
tbese  perilous  times  was  of  danger  from  the  lawless 
hoidea  of  the  enemy.  However,  as  we  quickly  per- 
eovcd  it  was  only  one  rider  who  was  approaching,  we 
delflnnined  to  ataod  our  ground,  and  face  the  foe,  if 
indeed  he  were  one.  It  was  not  until  he  came  within 
A  few  paces  of  as,  that  Edith  recognised  her  brother. 


and  springing  forward  to  meet  him,  exclaimed,  **  Syd- 
ney, my  brother!— good  heavens»  how  you  frightened 
me!  I  thought  you  were  Butler  and  his  gang,  and 
expected  every  moment  to  be  shot  down." 

"Ah,  you  little  heroine!  how  could  you  stand  so 
firmly  then?  Well,  let  this  kiss  seal  my  pardon,"  he 
said,  pressing  her  to  his  bosom. 

I  was  a  few  steps  behind,  when  Edith  called  out  to 
me,  "Come,  Constance,  and  salute  this  brigand.  I 
think  you  will  recognise  In  him  an  old  acquaintance.'^ 

"  Good  heavens !"  I  heard  Norwood  exclaim  in  a 
suppressed  voice,  "can  it  be?— yes,  it  is  she"— and 
then  advancing,  he  greeted  me  with  the  most  distant 
and  chilling  politeness.  His  manner  was  so  marked— 
so  different  from  what  it  used  to  be  in  the  days  of  his 
youthful  fervor,  that  I  felt  a  deathlike  coldness  settle  at 
my  heart. 

"  What  is  the  meaning  of  this?"  asked  Edith,  break- 
ing  the  pause.  *'  Is  this  the  effect  of  what  I  had  hoped 
was  an  agreeable  surprise— Sydney  petrified,  and  Con- 
stance looking  as  if  she  trembled  with  fear?" 

"I  must  confess,"  he  replied,  still  in  the  same  cold 
manner,  "that  I  am  surprised  to  find  Miss  Marion  here." 

Edith  saw  that  some  mysterious  change  had  come 
over  her  brother  since  they  parted,  and  desisted  from 
further  remark,  while  indignant  pride  came  to  my  relief, 
nerved  my  step  and  fired  my  eye.  We  returned  to  the 
house ;  £klith  endeavoring  during  the  way  to  keep  up 
a  conversation,  which  consisted  principally  in  mono- 
syllables. 

Sydney  and  herself  took  the  first  opportunity  of  re- 
tiring together,  and  several  hours  elapsed  before  Edith 
returned.  She  found  me  like  the  marble  statue  trans- 
fixed in  coldness  and  silence.  -  There  was  grief  and 
perplexity  painted  on  her  brow.  Concealment  with 
her  was  impossible.  There  was  no  dark  spot  in  her 
soul  where  suspicion  or  jealousy  could  harbor. 

"  My  dear  Constance,"  she  began,  while  she  threw 
her  arms  around  my  neck,  "  could  any  thing  make  you 
believe  that  Edith  Norwopd  can  change  in  her  affection 
towards  you?" 

"No,  Editii,"  I  gasped  out,  overpowered  with  the 
mysterious  cloud  that  hung  over  me,'  "nothing;  even 
were  your  hand  to  hold  the  dagger  that  pierced  me.'* 

"Then,"  continued  she,  "I  will  tell  you  all  that 
the  mouth  of  slander  has  dared  to  utter  against  you." 

"About  me,  Edith!"  I  exclaimed  in  astonishment. 
"  What  can  it  be?  Tell  me.  I  am  perfectly  uncon- 
scious of  giving  t^e  smallest  cause." 

"  I  believe  you,  my  Constance ;  but  prepare  your- 
self to  hear  the  most  improbable  thing  upon  earth. — 
Was  CoL  Webster  ever  an  admirer  of  yours?" 

"  To  you,  Edith,"  I  replied,  "I  may  say  he  was." 

With  a  look  of  surprise,  she  paused  a  moment,  and 
then  said,  "Well,  I  denied  to  Sydney  that  he  ever  was, 
for  I  had  never  heard  you  speak  of  him  as  any  thing 
more  than  a  casual  acquaintance.  Did  you  ever  meet 
him  clandestinely  at  the  house  of  a  domestic?" 

"My  God,  Edith!  what  does  that  imply?  I  did 
have  an  interview  with  him  at  Kate  Sweeney's  cottage." 

"And  last  of  all,  did  a  private  correspondence  pass 
between  you,  whereby  the  plan  of  an  elopement  with 
him  was  laid  and  executed  under  the  pretence  of  meet- 
ing Gen.  Marion  at  (Georgetown  ?  Now  for  your  de- 
fence, if  astonishment  does  not  hold  you  speechless." 
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For  a  moment  or  two,  I  sat  in  amazement  At  length, 
I  replied,  "I  will  not  etoop,  Edith,  to  refute  any  thing  so 
preposterous,  so  malicious*  Those  who  could  listen  to 
such  a  tale,  are  no  better  than  the  framer  of  it.  I  will 
treat  both  with  contempt" 

"But  for  my  sake,  Constance — ^for  the  sake  of  the 
perfect  love  and  confidence  between  us,  explain  all  the 
grounds  for  this  slander,  as  far  as  you  are  able.** 

"Edith,  I  cannot  resist  your  appeal.  I  have  told 
you  I  was  dying  in  the  house  where  Heyward's  pre- 
sence tormented  me." 

••  Oh,  yes ;  go  on,  go  on." 

**  I  heard  through  Sweeney  of  Marion's  arrival  with 
recruits  near  Georgetown.  My  only  thought  was  to 
fly  to  his  protection.  Col.  Webster,  though  a  rejected 
lover,  was  still  my  firieod.  He  saw  in  his  yisits  to  Sir 
John's,  that  I  was  unhappy  from  some  hidden  cause. 
He  offered  his  services  to  relieve  me,  if  it  were  in  his 
power.  I  told  him  my  wish  to  go  to  my  uncle  Marion. 
He  insisted  on  furnishing  me  with  a  sufficient  escort 
from  his  own  troops,  which  I  at  first  accepted;  but  re- 
ceiving contrary  directions  from  my  uncle,  I  wrote  to 
Col.  Webster,  requesting  an  interview  at  Sweeney's 
eotCage,  that  I  might  communicate  the  change  in  my 
plans,  and  also  to  ask  his  psssport,  as  a  security  from 
interruption  and  insult  You  understand  that  my  motive 
in  observing  secrecy  in  my  communications  with  Col. 
Webster  was  on  account  of  the  jealous  and  irritable 
feelings  of  Hey  ward." 

"  WeH,"  exclaimed  Edith,  with  her  wonted  vivacity, 
'^  my  penetration  can  easily  unravel  the  mystery.  If 
I  am  not  mistaken,  the  whole  plot  is  Heyward's.  By 
some  means,  he  became  acquainted  with  your  corres- 
pondence with  Webster,  and  upon  that  hung  this  dia- 
bolical slander." 

*^  What  could  be  his  motive  7"  I  asked.  "  I  am  sure 
it  was  not  the  way  to  promote  his  own  wishes;  and  if 
he  meant  it  as  a  piece  of  revenge,  it  could  avail  nothing." 

**  I  will  tell  you,  Constance,  how  this  aspersion,  in 
his  own  view,  could  promote  his  object  He  hoped  by 
cheapening  your  reputation  in  the  eyes  of  the  world, 
to  do  it  in  your  own;  so  that  to  avoid  reproach,  you 
would  yield  to  his  overtures ;  and  thus  the  afiair  could 
be  salved  over.  Such  men  have  their  agents ;  and  one 
of  his  has  been  reporting  your  movements  to  this  prince 
of  darkness.  Has  he  no  humble  friend  or  dependant, 
subservient  to  all  his  wishes  7" 

I  replied  that  I  had  never  seen  him  familiar  with  any 
one  but  his  groom  Geoiige,  who  was  always  more  than 
civil  to  me. 

**  Did  you  pass  or  see  him  the  evening  you  met 
Webster?" 

"  Yes,  I  saw  him  carrying  up  Heyward's  phaeton  as 
I  went,  and  he  passed  again  while  CoL  Webster  was  at 
the  cottage." 

'*That  is  enough,  Constance ;  he  is  the  spy,  depend 
on  it  For  confirmation,  we  will  compare  notes  with 
Sweeney,  whose  acuteness  is  never  at  fault,  you  know." 

My  breast  heaved  with  agonizing  emotion,  when  I 
felt  that  the  dart  of  the  destroyer  had  reached  me  in 
this  my  last  covert,  and  yielding  to  the  weakness  of 
nature,  I  burst  into  tears. 

"  Is  this  weakness  becoming  Constance  Marion  7" 
exclaimed  Edith.  **  Rather  let  her  stand  erect  in  inno- 
cence, to  the  confusion  of  vice  and  bypocrby ;  for  as  I 


live  the  guilty  shall  cower  before  her.  Sydney  shall  bs 
the  first  to  know  its  fiilsehood." 

She  was  going  to  find  him,  when  I  arrested  her  fooU 
steps,  beseeching  her  that  nothing  might  be  said  to  him 
on  the  subject  "  Edith,"  I  said,  "  though  he  is  your 
brother,  I  must  say  his  suspicions  are  ungeDerous  and 
dishonorable.  Let  him  entertain  an  opinion  which  a 
noble  mind  would  have  disdained:  self-respect  forbidi 
my  descending  to  any  explanation  to  him  who  knew 
me  too  well  to  suspect — ".  My  utterance  failed,  while 
the  burning  tears  chased  each  other  down  my  cheeks. 

Edith  sprang  forward  to  embrace  me.  **Yoo  an 
right,  Constance ;  it  was  unworthy  of  him,  to  think  for 
a  moment  that  you  could  deviate  from  the  path  of 
rectitude.  I  do  not  mean  to  plead  his  excuse,  when  I 
tell  you  that  it  is  the  jealousy  inseparable  from  the 
deep  passion  of  love,  that  has  infected  the  mind  of 
poor  Sydney.  I  know  that  your  image  has  lived  in 
his  heart  for  the  last  two  years ;  but  what  changes  had 
come  over  yours  in  that  time  he  knew  not  The  heart 
of  many  a  fiur  one  veers  to  every  point  of  the  oompan 
in  less  time.  Sydney  never  suspected  your  conduct  of 
criminality ;  fickleness  and  imprudence  were  his  hanb- 
est  terms.  May  I  go,  Constance  7"  contimied  the  noble 
girl :  '*  never  believe  that  I  will  compromise  the  dignity 
of  my  sex,  much  less  that  of  the  unbending  Miss  Ma- 
rion, before  any  man." 

"Go,  Edith,".!  replied,  **  but  remember  I  will  sooner 
die  the  victim  of  defamation,  than  seek  the  friendship 
of  any  one  who  has  lent  a  ready  ear  to  this  tale  of 
slander." 

Edith  found  Norwood  in  the  library,  pacing  the  floor 
with  agitated  step.  The  tumultuous  state  of  his  feel- 
ings forbade  any  thing  like  composure,  while  the  dretd 
uncertainty  rested  on  his  mind. 

"Edith,"  he  exclaimed,  as  she  entered,  "yonrfece 
was  wont  to  be  my  mirror  of  hope ;  but  now  it  forebodes 
eviL  Does  no  beam  of  light  glance  across  the  darkne«7" 

"Darkness !"  she  replied,  "  there  is  no  darkness,  ex- 
cept in  the  minds  of  the  malicious  and  contracted.  I 
blush  that  the  high-born  Sydney  could  lend  an  ear  to  so 
foul  a  tale."  She  then  gave  him  a  history  of  the  tiansr 
actions  between  Col.  Webster  and  myself  and  of  the 
circumstances  which  induced  me  to  wish  to  leave  Sir 
John's.  When  she  had  done,  not  a  doubt  of  the  plot^s 
being  a  fabrication  of  Heyward's,  remained  on  his 
mind ;  and  his  first  impulse  was  to  confront  the  villain 
and  demand  instant  recantation  of  what  he  had  re- 
ported, or  else  to  take  the  satisfaction  which  jusdce 
and  honor  required.  "  But,  Edith,"  he  said,  "  this  wW 
be  no  reparation  ibr  the  injury  I  have  done  Coostanee. 
I  feel  that  her  scorn  is  my  due,  and  that  I  cannot  meet 
her  indignant  glance  without  being  miserable  forever." 

"There  is  no  danger  of  encountering  it  diortly,  I 
assure  you.  From  her  present  mood,  I  believe  she  will 
not  soon  trouble  you  with  her  presence." 

"Good  heavens,  Edith!  then  I  have  phinged  (he 
dagger  into  my  own  bosom  I  Tell  her  it  was  the  lof  e 
that  brooks  not  a  rival,  that  phrenzied  my  mind,  and 
set  my  soul  aflsme.— What  presumption !  I  never  told 
her  in  set  phrase  that  I  loved  her,  though  every  look 
and  every  action  eonfisssed  it  Was  it  a  delusion !  I 
thought  my  love  had  an  advocate  in  her  own  bosom. 
Edith,  forgiveness  must  be  a  part  of  so  divine  a  being 
I  will  throw  myself  at  her  feet,  and  plead  the  memory 
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of  oar  past  confidence  and  happiness.  Go,  ask  her  to 
gifo  BM  •  raoinent's  interTiew.  A  refusal  will  seal  for 
■M  a  miserable  destiny." 

After  maeh  persaasion  on  Edith's  part,  I  eonsented 
to  see  Norwood,  resolving  that  I  would  abate  nothing 
of  my  Rseatment.  Oh,  bow  weak  are  our  resotres, 
when  Ihey  are  oombattod  by  the  affections  I  I  heard 
hassetfHPepfoaehes,  and  I  knew  they  were  sincere.  The 
deep  patlios  of  that  Toioe,  which  in  former  days  had  so 
often  sent  the  thrill  of  delight  through  my  soul,  now 
trembtiog  with  emotion,  while  he  confessed  his  fiiult, 
Belted  down  my  harshest  feelings  towards  him  into  a 
tide  of  deep  and  unalloyed  sympathy  with  the  sufferer. 
Onr  intenriew  ended  with  the  confession  of  an  attach- 
nent  which  two  years  of  absence  and  trial  had  only 
deepened,  and  our  mutual  faith  was  plighted  on  the 
ahar  of  true  lore,  whose  fires  burned  brighter  and 
brigfater,  as  congenial  tastes  and  dispositions  were  de- 
Tsfeped.  Oh  I  it  was  a  sweet  moment  to  me,  when  my 
heart  which  had  so  long  been  bofi«ted  by  the  storms 
ef  IHb  and  the  conflicting  passions  of  a  proud  and  sen- 
min  naiiue,  seemed  to  cast  its  anchor  of  hope  into 
this  haven  of  perfect  happiness. 

Ediths  joy  at  this  issue  of  the  scene,  was  too  evident 
10  be  concealed.  She  declared  that  there  was  nothing 
so  floe  as  a  storm  to  clear  the  atmosphere  of  the  affec- 
tions. **  But  DOW,  Constance,**  she  said,  "  let  there  be 
■o  more  douds ;  I  have  no  patience  with  these  ups  and 
downs,  which  poeu  say  are  essential  to  the  existence 
of  tnie  love :  where  the  heart  once  confidently  trusts, 
I  diink  it  may  trust  forever.  I  see  my  lecture  does  not 
wen  assort  with  your  buoyant  feelings ;  so  I  will  reserve 
tie  reonioder  for  Sydney,  whose  Qruizotic  bravery  I 
fear  will  involve  him  in  an  affray  with  Hey  ward.** 

Her  wocds  struck  mo  with  instant  alarm ;  for  I  knew 
the  inflexible  hatred  of  Heyward  towards  any  one 
whom  he  thought  his  rival  with  me.  It  was  not  with- 
s«t  earaest  persuasioo,  and  even  tears,  that  I  prevailed 
on  Norwood  to  lelioqoirii  his  purpose  of  calling  him  to 
jmmediaie  aeooaot  for  his  conduct.  Edith  added  her 
adviee  oa  the  sobject,  in  her  characteristic  manner,  by 
lemiading  Sydney  that  he  had  an  affiur  of  honor  on 
hand  of  longer  claim  and  more  momentous  consequence, 
10  which  his  attention,  she  thought,  was  first  du& 

"And  what  is  that,  Edith  7**  he  replied:  ''since  you 
and  Constance  have  undertaken  to  judge  for  me  on  the 
point  of  honor,  I  should  like  to  know  my  future  course 
ofeonduet.» 

"  Have  yoa  not  pledged  your  sword,  and  even  your 
life^  to  defend  and  establish  the  liberty  of  your  country? 
Sboold  yoa  without  forethought  or  due  investigation 
fuA  on  danger,  or  perhaps  death?  Let  time  develop 
this  plot.  Ckn.  Marion  being  Consunee's  nearest  rela- 
tion, will  take  every  measure  to  arrest  the  calumny,  if 
it  has  obtained  any  credit ;  and  if  thers  is  to  be  any 
^ghciag^  1  am  sore  he  will  let  yoa  be  the  champion  on 
her  side." 

''WeD,  Edith,  onder  yaor  ridicule  I  dare  say  th^re 
is  soose  wisdom;  so  I  most  e'en  break  the  spell  that 
hinds  me  here,  and  rejoin  my  brigade.** 

In  a  fow  boors  afterwards  I  sat  alone,  watching  the 
Imt  gfiflspses  of  Norwood's  plumes,  as  he  passed  down 
Iheaveaoe. 

For  some  tima,  omr  life  went  on  very  quietly  at  the 
Ltdg^  Thacoiintry  was  infested  with  the  enemy^  and 


we  heard  nothing  from  our  troops,  except  by  the  occa- 
sional visiu  of  Sweeney.  He  told  us  that  the  brigade 
on  Snow*s  island  had  made  some  successful  sorties  on 
the  enemy,  but  the  marauder  and  his  gang  were  still 
lurking  in  the  morasses  of  the  Pedee. 

Sweeney  was  off  again  to  the  camp,  and  did  not  return 
as  usual  to  bring  us  tidings.  At  length  1  became  uneasy, 
and  had  fearful  apprehensions  of  some  disaster  at  my 
uncle's  quarters.  In  this  melancholy  ftame  of  mind  I 
walked  out  alone,  (for  grief  loves  solitude,)  and  pur- 
suing the  path  towards  Kate's  cottage,  reached  the 
door  before  I  was  conscious  that  I  was  near  it.  My 
attention  was  caught  by  hearing  my  own  name  pro- 
nounced in  a  low  voice  by  a  stranger.  I  stood  utterly 
confounded,  for  I  beard  Sweeney  say  in  reply,  "As 
your  business  is  a  secret,  K^te  had  better  step  up  and 
give  her  a  hint  to  come  down.** 

I  could  listen  no  longer,  but  hastily  opening  the  door, 
entered.  The  first  person  I  saw  was  a  man  of  pleasing 
countenance,  habited  in  a  citizen's  dress.  Sweeney  was 
sitting  near  him,  with  his  eye  anxiously  fixed  on  the 
door,  as  if  fearing  intrusion.  He  started  on  seeing  me, 
but  it  was  the  surprise  of  pleasure.  ''Your  servant, 
Miss ;  this  is  a  God-send,  your  coming  just  now,»> 
(looking  at  the  stranger.)  He  bowed  respectfully,  and 
requested  Sweeney  to  observe  we  were  not Jnternipied 
while  he  did  his  errand.  He  then  informed  me  that  he 
was  the  bearer  of  an  important  letter  to  me.  He  said 
he  knew  not  its  contents,  and  only  obeyed  the  behest 
of.  a  person  dearer  to  him  than  life,  in  delivering  it  to 
the  lady,  with  a  caution  to  read  it  alone.  I  felt  my 
courage  vacillate  while  the  man  ripped  the  leather  of 
his  jack-boot,  in  which  the  token  was  secreted;  but 
looking  towards  Sweeney,  I  saw  his  countenance  calm 
and  confiding,  and  was  reassured.  As  soon  as  the 
paper  was  extricated,  I  retired  into  a  little  inner  room 
with  the  letter.  It  was  without  superscription  or  signa- 
ture. The  hand  struck  me  as  one  I  had  seen  before. 
Could  it  be?--yw,  it  was  Col.  Webster's.  I  scarcely 
breathed  while  I  read  the  following  words:— 

''A  real  friend— -one  who  scorns  the  base  attempt  to 
link  your  fair  name  or  his  own  with  infamy,  braves  the 
danger  of  losing  his  station  in  the  British  army,  to  warn 
you  of  a  plot  formed  by  your  worst  enemy,  to  surprise 
the  camp  of  — — ;  but  doubtless  the  primary  object 
with  him  is  to  get  possession  of  your  person.  I  cannot 
believe  he  has  joined  the  marauders  under  British 
colors  with  any  other  motive.  I  esteem  it  more  than 
disgraceful  to  gain  conquests  leagued  with  banditti.  I 
communicate  this  information  that  you  may  take  such 
measures  as  prudence  requires  for  your  own  safety, 
and  give  the  necessary  waitiing  to  others.  This  must 
all  be  done  in  perfect  secrecy,  and  no  time  lost  on  your 
part,  as  I  have  reason  to  believe  the  enemy  are  already 
secretly  approaching  your  quarters.  This  intelligenee 
f  send  you  by  a  trusty  hand.  Destroy  the  record  of  it> 
and  dismiss  him  silently.  God  preserve  yon  from  the  ma- 
chinations of  one  whom  you  have  every  reason  tofoar.** 

I  could  not  mistake  the  noble  feelings  that  dictated 
this  communication,  and  I  trembled  under  a  weight  of 
horror  and  apprehension ;  but  there  was  no  time  to 
yield  to  foelings  of  this  sort.  I  roused  mjrself  to  con- 
sider what  was  best  to  be  done ;  and  resolving  to  bo 
myself  the  bearer  of  the  intelligence  to  my  uncle,  re- 
VoL.  IV.— 24 
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quested  Sweeney  to  convey  me  as  Boon  as  possible  to 
Snow's  island.  He  was  alarmed  at  my  pallid  looks, 
and  begged  me  to  compose  myself,  while  he  went  out 
to  call  Kate  to  my  assistance.— The  stranger  having 
finished  his  commission,  rose  and  respectfully  saluting 
me,  departed. 

While  Sweeney  was  saddling  the  horse  on  which  it 
was  agreed  I  should  ride  behind  this  faithful  friend,  I 
told  Kate  as  much  of  my  cause  of  distress  as  it  was 
fit  I  should  reveal,  and  left  a  message  for  Edith,  that 
unexpected  intelligence  rendered  it  necessary  I  should 
see  Marion  immediately,  and  I  had  taken  Sweeney  as 
ft  guide  to  his  camp.  I  took  an  affectionate  leave  of  my 
dear  foster-mother,  whose  heart  seemed  to  swell  with 
suppressed  grief  at  the  trial  to  which  she  saw  me 
exposed  by  this  mysterious  journey. 

Securely  mounted,  we  proceeded  on  rapidly  in  the 
direction  of  Marion's  camp,  keeping  clear  of  the  beaten 
track,  for  Sweeney  knew  every  path  and  turn,  how- 
ever intricate  to  a  general  observer.  We  proceeded  in 
silence  for  some  time ;  at  length  I  ventured  to  ask  him 
how  he  ascertained  the  errand  of  the  person  who 
brought  me  the  letter. 

"La !  my  lady,  a'nt  that  all  my  business,  to  find  out 
what  folks  are  after,  specially  when  they  come  this 
way  7  You  know.  Miss  Constance,  I  a'nt  been  at  the 
Lodge  for  some  time.*' 

"No,  I  wondered  you  did  not  return  to  bring  us 
accounts  of  the  camp,  as  usual." 

"Well,  I'll  tell  you  why.  I  was  gone  to  Camden, 
to  hear  a  leetle  more  about  them  fellows  under  Watson, 
as  was  coming  down  so  fast  to  break  us  up  at  Snow's 
island.  I  got  certain  information  that  they  are  coming, 
but  not  so  soon  but  we  can  outwit  'em.  Jogging  along 
with  some  cow  hides  before  me,  (for  you  must  know 
I  am  sometimes  a  trader  in  leather,  if  the  turn  suits 
my  purpose,)  I  overtakes  a  stranger  undertaking  to  be 
ft  countryman ;  but  you  see  H's  not  for  Sweeney  to 
be  fooled  that  way.  I  knowed  him  for  a  soldier  as 
soon  as  I  set  eyes  on  him,  and  a  British  soldier  too : 
I'm  too  old  a  cock  not  to  know  the  game  when  I  see  it ; 
but  I  didn't  let  on,  but  jest  fell  into  chat  about  the 
hard  times,  and  the  scarcity  of  leather  and  other  neces- 
saries. 1  asked  him  if  he  knowed  the  price  of  leather 
in  Charleston  at  the  present  time.  I  saw  he  was  rather 
jubous  about  talking  of  that  place ;  so  I  goes  on  and 
says  I  sold  some  prime  leather  some  time  since  to  the 
British  officers  there,  and  as  I  knew  Webster,  I  named 
him.  He  sort  o'  started  at  that,  and  said  he  had  heard 
Col.  Webster  was  much  of  a  gentleman.  <  More,'  I 
replied,  *  than  can  be  said  of  many  of  them  that  wear 
the  king's  gewgaws.'  He  answered  nothing,  but  turn- 
ing the  subject,  asked  me  if  I  was  much  acquainted  in 
the  neighborhood  around,  as  be  was  a  clock-mender  by 
trade,  and  would  like  to  get  business.  I  told  him  the 
folks  about  here  was  glad  to  keep  their  heads  on  their 
shoulders ;  they  didn't  care  much  about  clocks  or  any 
of  them  jimcracks  now-a-days.  *  What,'  says  he,  *  a'nt 
they  got  Qen.  Marioii  there  at  Snow's  island  to  defend 
them  V  *  It  don't  signify,'  I  says,  *  whether  he»s  there 
or  elsewhere,  unless  he  could  be  everywhere  at  once ; 
though  he  pretty  near  does  it,  1  must  agree.'  The 
stranger  paused  a  little,  and  then  said,  *  There's  been  a 
talk  in  Charleston  that  a  niece  of  his  wanted  to  run  ofiT 
with  a  British  ofiicer.    I  suppose  he  keeps  her  under 


his  own  eye  now.'  *  It's  a  lie,'  I  said,  feeling  my  dander 
rise ;  '  she  never  wanted  to  do  no  such  thing:  the  Bri- 
tish officers  might  go  to  Guinea,  before  sheM  soil  her 
hand  by  giving  it  to  one  of  them.'  '  I  meant  no  affront,' 
said  the  other;  'I  did  not  know  that  you  were  a  friend 
or  servant  of  the  lady's.  But  if  you  are,  I  can  tell  yon 
how  you  can  serve  her  in  a  most  important  matter.'  *  I 
.reckon  I  know  what  will  serve  her  as  well  as  you  can 
tell  me.'  *  Maybe  not  I  have  a  letter  for  her ;  and  if 
you  will  bring  me  in  speech  of  her,  it  will  be  the  great- 
est kindness  you  ever  rendered  her  in  your  life.'  '  How 
do  I  know  you  speak  fair?'  I  answered,  'for  you  a'nt 
what  you  pretend  to  be,  but  a  British  soldier,  if  ever  I 
saw  one.'  *  I  perceive,'  he  replied,  *  that  deception  is  a 
vain  attempt  with  you  :  my  errand  is  to  Miss  Marion, 
from  a  tried  friend  of  hers.  I  have  promised  to  deliver 
into  her  hand  a  paper  on  which  much  depends.'  '  I 
believe  you  now  speak  true,'  says  I,  '  and  if  you  will 
folk>w  me,  I  will  bring  you  to  her  presence.'  The  rest 
you  know,  my  lady.  I  don't  want  you  to  break  yoor 
word,  but  I  guess  there  is  foul  dealings  between  that 
hot  blooded  villain  Hey  ward  and  the  robber  Butler, 
who  I  hear  is  on  the  watch  to  surprise  our  camp.  Bat 
don't  shiver  so,  my  pretty  bird ;  my  notion  is  that  they'll 
fall  into  their  own  snare." 

Upon  this,  he  quickened  the  pace  of  our  little  palfrey, 
and  about  dusk  we  came  in  view  of  Marion's  fires.— 
Sweeney  was  too  well  recognised  to  be  interrupted  in 
his  progress,  so  that  we  halted  at  the  General's  tent 
without  being  questioned  by  any  one.  Our  first  in- 
quiry was,  whether  Marion  was  within ;  which  being 
answered  in  the  affirmative,  I  entered  hastily,  without 
giving  notice  of  my  arrival.  My  uncle's  astonishment 
at  seeing  me  there  was  too  evident  to  be  disguised, 
though  he  did  not  express  it  in  words  until  the  officers 
of  his  staff  who  were  present  had  withdrawn.  His 
first  words  were  full  of  interest  and  affection.  '*My 
dear  child,  what  misfortune  has  driven  you  here?  for 
I  am  sure  from  your  looks  that  something  weighs  hea- 
vily on  your  hearL"  I  then  told  him  the  substance  of 
the  information  I  had  received,  and  the  source  from 
which  it  came.  He  said  there  could  be  no  doubt  of  its 
authenticity.  It  was  corroborated  in  his  own  mind  by 
evident  signs  of  the  secret  movements  of  the  banditu, 
which  had  induced  him  to  change  his  position  so  as  to 
entrap  the  enemy  whenever  they  nmde  the  assaulu— 
"The  only  puzzling  question,  my  Constance,"  be  said, 
patting  my  pale  cheek,  "  is  what  to  do  with  your  little 
self.  It  is  evident  the  ruffians  think  you  are  secreted 
in  my  quarters,  and  I  would  place  you  beyond  the 
scene  of  conflict.^' 

"Let  me,  dear  uncle,  return  to  the  Lodge.  You 
know  that  is  in  the  truce  ground." 

"Tes,  were  yon  only  there ;  but  should  you  renain 
here  until  to-morrow,  there  might  be  some  risk  in 
returning;  and  you  look  too  much  exhausted  for  farther 
travel  to-nighL" 

I  declared  mysdf  capable  of  further  exertion,  and 
insisted  on  being  allowed  to  remount  behind  Sweeney 
and  retrace  my  steps  to  the  Lodge.  He  preferred 
waiting  until  the  soout  under  Norwood  returned,  which, 
he  said,  must  be  in  the  course  of  an  hour,  when  we 
should  hear  whether  the  passes  were  practicable,  and 
I  could  be  attended  by  a  sufficient  escort. 

Before  the  expected  time,  the  young  officer  and  his 
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partjr  ietorn«d.  Norwood's  consternation  at  meeting 
ne  in  Marion's  tent,  was  little  less  than  if  he  had  seen 
an  apparition.  He  could  scarcely  restrain  the  fearful 
emotion  with  which  bis  mind  was  filled  in  beholding 
me.  His  first  words  were,  "  Do  I  dream,  or  do  I  really 
behold  Miss  Marion  7  I  edmost  fear  to  ask  what  acci- 
dent, or  rather  misfortune,  has  brought  her  to  our  quar- 
ters?" 

"Rather  tell  me,  Sydney ,**  I  said,  gaily  smiling,  (for 
I  saw  fearful  apprehension  on  his  brow,)  "  by  what 
fiKtimate  accident  I  can  escape  from  them ;  for  I  per- 
ceive from  Tour's  and  Gen.  Marion's  salatations^  I  am 
lather  aD  unwelcome  visiter." 

''Certainly  an  unlooked  for  one;  and  only  unwel- 
.come,  because  too  precious  to  be  be  exposed  to  danger," 
be  said,  pressing  my  hand  in  his  own. 

After  niaking  inquiries  as  to  the  position  of  the  ene- 
ny,  and  ascertaining  that  the  passes  were  still  open,  it 
was  ananged  thatCapt  Norwood  and  ten  good  troopers 
shoukl  attend  me  back  to  the  Lodge.    I  was  mounted 


forcing  a  passage  through  the  ranks  of  the  pursuers, 
now  galloping  down  the  footpath.  "  God  and  our  good 
swords,  my  comrades,"  he  exclaimed,  '*  will  give  us  the 
victory.  Show  no  quarter  to  a  single  villain  who  does 
not  surrender  immediately.  Sweeney,  I  commit  to^  you 
the  precious  charge  of  Constance.  Hazard  every  thing 
for  her  safety,"  were  his  last  words,  as  he  rode  forward 
in  the  front  of  his  troopers. 

The  firing  now  began ;  the  numbers  appeared  equal, 
but  such  was  the  courage  and  skill  of  Norwood's  party, 
that  they  had  nearly  disarmed  the  band,  when  the  ene- 
my from  below  bearing  the  musketry,  rushed  forward 
with  all  speed  to  the  attack.  One  exclamation  from 
Sweeney,  "  My  God,  we  are  gone  I*'  gave  me  the  full 
conviction  that  my  fate  was  sealed.  He  waited  not 
another  moment,  but  snatching  me  from  the  saddle, 
bore  me  into  the  woods.  I  heard  the  trampling  of 
horses,  the  clashing  of  swords,  mingled  with  the  curses 
and  groans  of  the  falling  and  dying — and  my  senses 
vanished  in  the  horrors  of  the  scene.    Soon  I  was  alike 


OB  a  fleet  Uttie  jennet  of  my  uncle's,  and  with  Sweeney  i  unconscious  of  the  desperate  fury  with  which  Nop- 
•ctiiig  as  vanguard,  we  set  forth.    Sydney  endeavored   wood's  party  fc 


to  reaasure  me  by  assuming  a  gaiety  which  I  saw  he 
did  not  feel,  while  I  aUempted  to  disguise  the  fear  Chat 
even  the  rustling  of  a  leaf  gave  me,  lest  the  dark  heart- 
ed Heyward  should  arise  in  our  path. 

We  had  proceeded  quietly  along  several  miles,  when 
our  sooat  Sweeney  gave  notice  that  there  were  two 
ridefs  a  little  ahead,  who  by  their  lagging  pace  seemed 
to  wish  to  be  overtaken  by  our  party.  As  bur  intention 
was  lo  avoid  observation,  we  struck  off  into  a  footpath 
just  before  us.  At  this,  the  horsemen  halted,  and  seem- 
ed to  wish  to  reeonnoitre  our  numbers  as  we  passed. 
When  we  were  quite  clear  of  them,  Norwood  regretted 
that  he  had  not  kept  the  road,  as  the' passengers  were 
probably  hoatsmen  waiting  for  the  game.  Sweeney 
WIS  of  a  diSueni  opinion.  He  said  they  had  too  much 
carioBity  to  see  who  we  were,  and  what  was  our  strength. 
**  I  wish,"  he  said^  significantly,  "  we  may  be  clear  of 
ihem  DOW.  I  have  a  suspicion  I  have  seen  one  of  the 
feUows  before." 

I  started  with  dread,  and  asked  who  he  thought  it 
waft 

"  Oh,  lady,  there'to  few  travel  these  parts  that  can 
say  Sweeney's  eye  ha'nl  been  on  him.  Capu  Nor- 
wood," he  continued,  "Pm  thinking  two  or  three  of 
as  had  better  ride  ahead,  and  see  whether  all's  clear  in 
the  bottom  below  here :  it's  like  as  not  the  villains  have 
hud  an  ambuscade  in  the  pass,  for  I  know  something  of 
their  devilmeoL" 

"An  excellent  suggestion,  Sweeney,"  replied  he, 
"and  as  you  are  acknowledged  to  be  the  best  file-leader 
in  our  troop,  I  depute  you  to-  take  four  of  our  number 
and  fceooooitre  the  passes  below." 

Our  advanoe-guaid  were  soon  out  of  bearing,  and 
we  pioeeeded  eantiously  forward,  listening  intently  for 
a  signal  from  them.  At  length  tre  heard  the  sound  of 
horses*  hooik ;  but  whether  behind  or  before  us,  it  was 
difficult  at  first  to  ascertain.  Too  soon  we  perceived 
that  horsemen  in  our  rear  were  gaining  ftst  upon  us, 
sad  we  poshed  forward  to  meet  our  spies,  who  told  us 
there  were  fall  twenty  noen  stationed  in  the  defije  below 
m,  through  whom  we  must  eut  our  way  if  we  attempted 
to  pasa  Norwood  eviaoed  no  trepidation,  but  ordering 
Us  men  to  wheel  about,  deelared  his  detennination  of 


fought,  until  they  were  overpowered  by 
superior  numbers,  or  the  rude  grasp  which  tore  me  from 
the  arms  of  Sweeney,  a  breathing  but  senseless  thing, 
or  of  the  dreary  abode  to  which  my  inanimate  form  was 
biurried,  where  the  e|>ell  of  insensibility  was  only  broken 
by  the  ravings  of  a  brain  fever.  For  ten  days  the 
liquid  fire  rolled  through  my  head,  creating  a  world  of 
frantic  griefs  and  joys  in  its  own  fancy;  and  well  it 
was  that  reason  did  not  sooner  resume  her  empire ;  the 
conflict  between  that  and  despair  must  have  ended  my 
existence.  Nature  at  length  Worn  out  with  exertion, 
fell  into  a  deep  repose,  which  lasted  without  interrupt 
tion  two  entire  days,  and  which  was  supposed  by  my 
attendants  the  immediate  precursor  of  death ;  but  the 
buoyancy  of  young  and  vigorous  life  was  again  to  awake. 

It  was  during  this  long  dream,  that  the  soft  whisper 
of  a  gentle  voice  stole  into  my  ear  and  awoke  me  to 
something  like  consciousness  of  my  being  and  identity. 
I  looked  up  without  fear,  for  I  was  not  yet  awake  to 
the  past  or  present,  and  saw  a  lovely  little  girl  bending 
over  me,  and  adjusting  the  pillow  that  supported  my 
head.  A  smile  of  delight  brightened  her  cheek,  as  her 
eye  met  my  glance,  and  she  exckiimed,  ^  Oh !  lady, 
you  are  better !    How  glad  I  am  !" 

"Where  am  I,  dear  child  ?"  I  said ;  *"  tell  me,  had  I 
not  an  uncle  Marion,  and  a  dearer  friend  still?  Are 
they  here  too?" 

"  I  don't  know  their  names,  but  grandmother  does ; 
the  gentleman  loves  you  much,  and  watches  by  you 
every  day.    I  hope  he  is  the  one  you  love  so  much." 

"  Norwood  2"  I  exdaimed,  *<  isn't  that  his  name  7— 
tell  me,  dear,  for  my  head  turns  with  the  dreadful 
thoughts  that  come  over  me.  How  came  I  here?~for 
I  was  in  a  mortal  conflict.  Will  you  tell  me,  good 
lady?"  I  exclaimed  with  palpitating  heart,  addressing 
myself  to  the  old  woman. 

"She  is  deaf,"  replied  the  girl,  " but  I  will  tell  her 
what  you  say."    She  then  repeated  my  woida. 

"  You  are  with  friends,  lady:  the  gentleman  is  your 
relation." 

^  My  undo !"  I  repeated,  with  clasped  hands,  looking 
to  heaven. 

"  You  will  soon  see  him,"  she  replied.  "  I  will  tell 
him  you  are  better." 
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She  left  the  room,  while  I  impatiently  awaited  his 
entrance.  She  returned,  saying  that  my  friend  thought 
I  was  not  yet  strong  enough  to  bear  his  presence ;  but 
recommended  an  anodyne,  which  would  compose  me, 
and  he  promised  to  see  me  early  the  next  day.  I  was 
soothed  again  to  repose,  and  did  not  awake  until  the 
sun  was  pouring  his  morning  rays  full  in  at  my  window. 
My  little  nurse  was  soon  near  me,  greeting  my  reviving 
senses  with  a  smile. 

*'  Has  my  uncle  Marion  come?**  were  my  first  words. 

**  Marion !  is  that  his  name?** 

"  Do  you  doubt  it?**  I  exclaimed,  with  emotitfn. 

'*  No ;  only  I  never  heard  them  call  him  so  t  but  he 
is  here,  apd  talks  of  carrying  you  away,  if  you  are 
well  enough,  to-day.*' 

**  Go,  my  sweet  cliild,**  I  answered  eagerly, "  tell  him 
to  come  to  me  this  moment** 

The  girl  went  out ;  and  in  a  few  minutes,  the  door 
opened  gently,  and  looking  up,  I  beheld  Hey  ward  !— 
Why  I  did  not  expire  at  the  sight,  is  a  wonder  to  me. 
The  fangs  of  the  destroyer  seemed  to  be  in  my  heart ; 
but  Qod's  mercy  preserved  me  to  mourn  over  my  past 
ingratitude,  and  praise  him  for  future  blessings. — After 
a  paroxysm  of  anguish  too  great  for  expression,  I  heard 
the  pretending  villain  declare,  that  he  had  saved  me 
from  the  grasp  of  the  ruffian,  worse  than  death,  and 
borne  me  to  this  place  of  safety.  He  asseverated  that 
hb  only  wish  was  to  make  me  happy;  and  wound 
up  all  by  hoping  that  as  a  reward,  I  would  crown  the 
ardent  desires  he  had  so  long  entertained  with  success. 
I  could  scareely  restrain  my  resentment  at  his  base  and 
hypocritical  conduct;  but  prudence  urged  me  to  speak 
calmly,  while  I  said,  "  Hey  ward,  I  am  in  your  power; 
your  victim  I  may  be,  but  only  in  death.  Restore  me 
to  those  from  whom  you  have  torn  me :  then  only  shall 
I  believe  you  intend  me  any  thing  but  evil.** 

"What,**  he  replied,  "had  you  rather  be  in  the 
power  of  Butler's  gang,  than  under  my  protection,  with 
every  thing  in  the  world  to  minister  to  your  happiness  ?** 

"Where  are  the  protectors  under  whose  charge  I 
started  from  my  uncle's  camp?** 

"  Norwood  and  his  troopers,  do  you  mean  7 — ^all  cut 
off  or  made  prisoners  by  the  banditti.  I  found  you  in 
their  power,  and  rescued  you  at  the  risk  of  my  own 
life.** 

••Heyward,**  I  asked  firmly,  "was  CapL  Norwood 
killed?** 

"  No,  he  was  not  dead  when  I  left  thd  fiekl,  but  mor- 
tally wounded.** 

"Then  show  me  one  act  of  mercy;  let  the  same  sword 
that  drank  his  blood  end  this<4rretcbed  existence.** 

I  heard  not  his  answer;  darkness  again  rolled  over 
my  sight,  and  forgetfuloess  swept  its  oblivious  wing 
over  my  mind. 

Hey  ward  left  me  to  the  care  of  the  old  woman,  while 
he  went  to  seek  a  more  secluded  abode  for  me.  An 
hour  afterwards,  the  little  nurse  seeing  me  stir,  whisper- 
ed in  my  ear,  "  Lady,  wake,  for  heaven*s  sake  wake ! — 
here  is  something  for  you^look !  it  is  a  note  for  you — 
a  friend  brought  it,  and  I  have  promised  no  eye  but 
yours  shall  see  iu**  I  heard,  and  roused  my  exhausted 
powers  to  attend  to  her  words.  "  Here,  take  it,  lady,»» 
continued  Nannie,  "  and  read  it  before  any  body  comes 
in :  it  is  of  great  consequence  he  said,  and  I  promised 
to  help  you  all  I  couM,  and  keep  it  a  secret  firom  the 


gentleman  and  his  people.**   I  seized  the  paper,  and 
read  these  words : 

"  I  have  discovered  the  place  of  your  confinement, 
and  will  rescue  you  at  the  risk  of  life.  To-night  at  the 
hour  of  twelve  expect  deliverance ;  but  on  no  account 
betray  your  hopes.  You  are  surrounded  by  the  crea- 
tures of  your  persecutor.  Do  not  suffer  yourself  to  be 
moved  to  another  place  to-day.  Feign  extreme  illnesi^ 
insensibility,  or  any  other  stratagem  that  will  best 
succeed.** 

It  was  Norwood's  hand  that  traced  the  lines.  He 
was  then  alive,  and  able  again  to  venture  his  lifb  for 
me!  My  heart  throbbed  with  the  idea  till  it  was  near 
bursting.  1  concealed  my  head  under  the  bedcover 
until  I  could  recover  someUiing  like  tranquillity.  Thea 
embracing  Nannie,  who  stood  in  tearful  silence  by  my 
side,  1  said,  "  You  are  a  beam  of  liope  to  light  up  my 
darkness.** 

"Be  cautious,  lady,**  die  whispered,  "all  in  this 
house,  except  me,  are  friends  of  your  persecutor,  and 
Butler's  folks  hang  round  the  house  to  do  his  bidding." 

"  Who  gave  you  this  note?**  I  said  sofUy. 

"A  lame  man,  with  a  fiddle  and  dancing  dog.  He 
has  been  here  before  since  you  came,  and  plays  for  a 
penny;  but  no  one  cares  to  hear  him  but  me.  I  had 
no  notion  he  knew  you  when  I  first  told  him  how  sick 
you  were,  and  how  sorry  I  was  because  I  thought  some^ 
thing  troubled  your  mind.  To-day  he  came  again, 
when  the  men  were  all  gone,  and  slipped  this  into  my 
hand,  telling  me  that  the  young  lady's  life  depended  on 
this  paper.  *  If  you  love  her,  let  no  eye  but  her's  see 
iU    I  took  it,  and  promised  to  give  it  to  you  secretly.** 

Hearing  a  noise  in  the  adjoining  room,  I  motioned 
to  her  to  put  it  in  the  flames,  and  dosing  my  eyei^ 
affected  sleep.  Itwastheold  woman,  whose  desfnev 
proved  quite  a  blessing  to  me.  I  heard  her  ask  Nannie 
how  the  sick  lady  seemed  to  be.  Nannie,  having  her 
part  ready,  screamed  out,  "Still  quiet ;  I  don*t  beliere 
she  will  ever  open  her  eyes  again  in  this  world.** 

"  Well,  it  can*t  be  helped.  Ii*b  true  I  had  rather  At 
should  not  die  here.  It  seems  to  give  a  house  a  kind  of 
strange  feeling  like ;  but  it*s  certain  she  can*t  be  carried 
off  while  she*8  in  this  way." 

The  day  passed  away,  and  I  still  affeeted  a  deathlike 
stupor.  About  nightfeU  Hejrward  returned,  having 
made  preparations  to  take  me  away.  I  heard  him 
inquire  eagerly,  "How  is  the  lady  now ?^better,  I 
hope.** 

"  Better  I  No,**  replied  she  woman,  "  she  seems  Co 
be  going  very  fast.  She  is  past  rousing  now,  and  she 
strangles  if  3rou  attempt  to  give  her  any  thing  to  drink." 

"  Impossible  !**  was  his  <mly  reply.  "  Let  me  see  her 
this  moment.**  He  approached  the  bed,  and  took  my 
apparently  lifeless  hand  in  his.  The  trepidation  of  his 
soul  shook  his  frame— his  hand  trembled,  while  he 
pressed  mine  to  his  lips,  and  besought  me  by  every 
endearing  name  to  speak  but  once  to  hinu  My  only 
answer  was  a  convulsive  groan.  "  She  must  have 
medical  assistanoe,**  he  said  hurriedly.  "I  will  go 
immediately  in  seareh  of  it  Her  pulse  still  vibrateSi 
Live  she  must,  she  shall,  by  heaven**-»-and  he  dashed 
off  in  punuit  of  assistance. 

He  had  some  difficulty  in  procuring  medieal  advice ; 
which  detained  him  until  the  hour  of  twelve  had  neaily 
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•mrad.  He  was  rapidly  aaeending  the  tteps  whieh  led 
to  die  room  wkere  I  laj,  when  the  alarm  was  giyen 
that  the  house  was  besieged  by  an  armed  force.  la  a 
noaeDi  aU  was  oonfasion.  Heyward  rushed  oat  to 
DMet  the  foe ;  and  in  the  geoeial  panic  I  was  left  alone 
with  Nannie,  whose  self-possession  never  forsook  her. 
She  proceeded  qoiekly  to  assist  me  to  rise  and  dress 
Biyidf,  so  as  to  be  ready  for  flight  whenever  the  auspi- 
cioQs  moment  should  arrive.  The  combat  seemed  to 
nge  wiihouL  At  length  the  strife  approached  nearer, 
and  the  door  of  my  chamber  was  burst  open  by  the 
forioos  struggle  of  two  combatants,  one  of  whom  fell 
headlong  on  the  floor,  weltering  in  his  own  blood.  I 
jartaatly  recognised  in  the  fallen  victim  the  wretched 
Heyward,  and  in  the  other  the  triumphant  Norwood. 
My  senses  swam  round  at  the  sight,  and  for  a  few  mo> 
menu  I  was  transfized  widi  horror.  The  first  words  I 
distinctly  heard  were  those  of  the  conqueror— -"Perish, 
base  wretch,  at  the  feet  of  her  whom  you  would  have 
made  the  victim  of  your  perfidy  and  crime."  Heyward 
tamed  his  dying  eyes  towards  me,  and  consternation 
was  mingled  with  the  phrenzy  of  rage  and  anguish. 
*  Death,"  he  saki  **  has  cheated  me  at  last  of  the  prize 
far  whieh  I  sacrificed  peace,  honor  and  life.  Constance 
Blaiion  lives  while  I*'---die,  he  would  have  said,  but  the 
last  word  was  tost  in  expiring  nature. 

Norwood  tamed  away  from  the  shocking  spectacle, 
and  f  leaping  me  in  his  arms,  exclaimed,  "  My  Con- 
staaeedoes  live— but  oh!  how  does  the  pallid  cheek, 
the  wasted  ferm,  speak  of  sufferings  too  great  for  ex- 


As  soon  as  I  eould  calm  my  agitated  feelings,  I  gave 
Norwood  some  account  of  the  frightful  dream  of  exisU 
enoe  since  we  parted.  He  besought  me  to  seek  repose, 
while  he  proceeded  to  the  neighboring  village  to  procure 
a  fight  vehicle  for  my  accommodation. 

The  following  morning,  I  took  leave  of  my  prison, 
not  withoal  taking  an  affectionate  leave  of  the  lovely 
Nannie.  Tears  of  junadfocted  sorrow  moistened  her 
cheek  in  parting  with  me,  while  I  placed  on  her  slender 
finger  a  jewelled  ring,  the  symbol  of  my  sincere  and 
gratefhl  recollection  of  her  kindness  to  me. 

Norwood  supported  me  in  the  carriage,  while  his 
ftithfal  followers  escorted  us  safely  to  the  Lodge. 
inqnired  of  him  on  the  way,  how  he  and  so  many  of 
his  troop  had  escaped  the  snare  of  the  banditti. 

"AU,"  nplied  he,  **  through  Sweeney's  art.  When 
he  found  their  nambers  overpowering  us,  and  you  were 
wetched  from  his  arms,  he  slid  through  the  bushes, 
and  getting  into  the  rear  onperceived,  raised  the  shout 
of  Marion  in  so  loud  and  triumphant  a  voice,  that  the 
whole  gang  believed  Bdarion  was  just  on  them,  and 
they  took  to  flight,  leaving  all  the  spoils,  except  your- 
self on  the  fiekL  My  wounds  were  severe,  but  with 
the  bdp  of  my  brave  follows,  I  reached  camp.  Parties 
mediately  sent  by  the  GknemI  in  different  dl 
in  search  of  you,  and  the  enemy  who  had 
yoQ  oB^  (for  their  plan  of  surprising  our  camp, 
was  abandoned  as  soon  as  you  were  captured,)  but 
Ten  days  elapsed  without  our  ob- 
any  intelltgenoe  of  you ;  at  length  Sweeney 
HeywaniPs  groom,  George,  in  one  of  the 
I  at  a  little  inn  in  the  country,  and  dogging 
Us  footsteps  anperceired,  watched  him  to  his  master's 
Afterwards  be  pleyed  the  pert  of  the  strol- 


ling fiddler,  in  order  to  ascertain  where  you  were,  and 
prepare  for  the  rescue.  The  rest,  dear  Constance,  is 
deeply  impressed  on  your  memory." 

I  replied,  that  my  only  cause  of  sorrow  was  the 
coldness  of  my  heart  towards  the  great  Author  of  all 
goodness,  who  had  given  success  to  the  efforts  used  for 
my  deliverance. 

Edith  met  me  with  her  accustomed  heartfelt  joy, 
mingled  with  a  sympathy  for  my  past  sufferings,  which 
often  suffused  her  bright  eyes  with  tears.  My  strength 
returned  npidly,  and  my  spirits,  though  somewhat 
chastened  in  the  school  of  affliction,  regained  their 
wonted  cheerfulness,  without  the  undue  proportion  of 
pride  and  self-will,  which  had  once  combated,  and 
often  ruled  my  better  feelings.  I  now  felt  that  "  better 
is  he  that  ruleth  his  spirit,  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  than 
he  that  taketh  a  city." 

Gton.  Marion  was  soon  to  join  the  southern  army 
under  Gkeene,  and  Norwood  urged  the  consummation 
of  our  engagement  before  his  departure.  My  uncle 
and  Lieutenant  Stuart  were  the  only  guests  presenL 
The  former  gave  me  a  father's  blessing  in  confiding  my 
future  happiness  to  another.  Edith  and  LieuL  Stuart 
plighted  their  vows  of  mutual  love  on  this  occasion ; 
but  their  marriage  was  deferred  until  the  end  of  the 
campaign* 

We  both  remained  at  the  Lodge,  while  our  hearts' 
best  hopes  were  reaping  laurels  in  the  glorious  fields 
which  expelled  the  enemy  from  our  southern  country. 
Our  lives  passed  quietly,  except  as  our  bosoms  throbbed 
for  the  safety  of  those  dearest  to  us,  whose  absence  was 
not  relieved  by  the  frequent  tidings  which  now  fills  up 
the  tedious  void.  Sweeney  too  was  gone,  whose  store 
of  accurate  information,  gathered  in  all  quarters,  was  a 
resource  in  times  of  danger  or  doubt. 

The  evacuation  of  Charleston,  sounded  a  note  of 
joy  through  the  whole  country.  Sydney  wrote  me  by 
an  express  to  meet  him  in  the  now  free  and  joyous 
capital  With  hearts  almost  bursting  with  joy,  Edith 
and  myself  obeyed  the  summonsi  My  husband  was 
not  one  of  the  last  to  feel  the  impulse  of  delight  which 
pervaded  all  ranks  at  the  departure  of  the  enemy. 

After  a  rehearml  of  all  that  had  transpired  since  we 
were  separated,  of  deepest  interest  to  ourselves,  I  na- 
turally turned  towards  the  early  scenes  and  associa- 
tions of  my  life.  Inquiring  for  my  good  old  friend  Sir 
John,  I  was  told  that  he  died  suddenly  a  diort  time 
before.  It  was  thought  the  old  man  was  brokenheart- 
ed, being  left  alone  in  the  world,  by  the  death  of  his 
son,  and  the  elopement  of  Miss  Rachel  with  the  Bri- 
tish Captain  Dawkins.  The  lady  who  gave  me  these 
sad  details,  mid  he  pondered  on  his  misfortunes  till  he 
neither  ate  nor  slept  My  heart  melted  at  the  recital, 
and  I  learnt  another  lesson  of  the  vanity  of  all  hopes 
built  below  the  skies. 

The  fate  of  the  noble  Webster  is  too  well  known  to 
need  repetition.  The  bloody  field  of  Quilford  was 
strewn  with  the«hiTalry  of  both  England  and  America ; 
but  among  the  follen  brave,  were  none  more  worthy  to 
be  lamented  than  the  generous  CoL  Webster.— Gen. 
Marion's  history  is  interwoven  with  the  records  of  our 
national  existence.  It  does  not  remain  fi)r  me  to  speak 
of  his  deeds  of  excellence  or  glory.— Tour  father  lived 
to  receive  the  honor  and  gratitude  of  his  country,  and 
to  see  the  fruits  of  our  glorious  victory  in  the  freedom 
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and  happiness  of  a  whole  nation.  Death  at  last  came 
in  so  gentle  a  fonn,  that  he  seemed  not  a  tyrant,  eren 
while  he  stole  from  my  heart  its  only  earthly  stay. 
Consumption  terminated  his  life  in  the  tenth  year  of 
our  union.  But  he  died  not  as  the  wicked  perish ;  the 
hopes  of  a  glorious  immortality  illumined  the  darkness 
of  the  tomb,  and  shed  on  his  last  moments  the  ineffable 
light  of  a  blissful  eternity. 

I  cannot  close  this  sketch  without  leaving  a  tribute 
of  affection  to  the  tried  and  faithful  virtue  of  my  hum- 
ble friends,  John  and  Kate  Sweeney.  They  were  my 
counsellors  and  support  in  all  my  sorrows  and  difficul- 
ties, and  I  leave  them  not  only  a  competency  for  life, 
but  my  ardent  prayers  that  Gk>d  may  shower  every 
blessing  on  their  heads. 


Thus  ended  the  manuscript.  The  old  woman  in- 
formed me  that  her  husband  only  died  two  years  ago, 
with  all  his  faculties  in  good  exercise.  "But,'*  said 
she,  "  his  full  time  had  come,  he  being  by  the  best  cal- 
culation upwards  of  ninety  years  old.*' 


SONG. 


To  the  air  of  "TeU  him  I  love  bim  yet" 

Tell  her  the  spell  is  o'er, 

She  cannot  now  be  mine ; 
She  can  deceive  no  more, 

With  smiles,  howe'er  divine. 
Tell  her,  when  morning  beams 

O'er  earth  and  sky  and  sea, 
I  wake  from  faithless  dreams 

That  paint  her  true  to  me. 

Tell  her,  in  crowds  to  bear 

A  mien  as  joyous  now ; 
Tho*  she  in  truth  may  wear 

An  aching  breast  and  brow. 
Tell  her  new  hearts  to  break. 

To  spurn  such  hearts  as  mine  ; 
I  wilt  not,  for  her  sake. 

Bow  at  another's  shrine. 

Tell  her  the  star  has  set 

That  cheered  my  lonely  way ; 
But  that  I  linger  yet 

Where  she  was  wont  to  stray. 
TeU  her,  when  youth  has  flown, 

When  pleasures  swifXly  flee, 
And  beauty's  bloom  is  gone, 

TeU  her  to  think  of  me ! 


ROLLIN'S  IDEA  OP  BELLES  LETTRES. 

Rollin,  in  his  "  Manidre  d'etudier  les  Belles  Lettres," 
seems  to  have  no  precise  idea  of  what  the  Belles  Lettres 
are.  He  introduces  sacred  and  profane  history,  long 
dissertations  upon  solid  glory  and  true  greatness,  with 
many  similar  things. 


LORD  BACON. 

HIS  CHARACTER,  AND  WRITINGS. 

.    PART  m. 

Common  senae,  the  ruling  priociple  of  Bacon's  philosophy. 
Contrast,  between  a  Baconian  and  a  Stoic.  Importance  at- 
tached by  Bacon  to  the  physical  sciences— His  contempt  for 
the  schoolmen's  metaphysical  subtleties,  morals  and  theology. 
The  inducUve  method,  not  Invented  by  him— he  only  taught  a 
more  accurate  use  of  1L  His  temperament,  sangulns-lito 
mind,  at  once  comprehensive  and  microocopic— avsne  to 
dispuution— eloquence,  and  wit,  in  his  writings— >)eUal 
spirit— resemblance  to  Burke,  in  one  respect— remarlcs  on 
Bacon's  Essays— The  ifovwn  Organum  his  greatest  work- 
concluding  reflections. 

Great  and  various  as  the  powers  of  Bacon  were,  be 
owes  his  wide  and  durable  fame  chiefly  to  this,  that  all 
those  powers  received  their  direction  from  common 
sense.  His  love  of  the  vulgar  useful,  his  strong  sympa- 
thy with  the  popular  notions  of  good  and  evil,  and  the 
openness  with  which  he  avowed  that  sympathy,  are  the 
secret  of  his  influence.  There  was  in  his  system  no 
cant,  no  illusion.  He  had  no  anointing  for  broken 
bones, — no  fine  theories  de  finibus, — no  arguments  to 
persuade  men  out  of  their  senses.  He  knew  that  men, 
and  philosophers  as  well  as  other  men,  do  actually  love 
life,  health,  comfort,  honor,  security,  the  society  of 
friends ;  and  do  actually  dislike  death,  sickness,  pain, 
poverty,  disgrace,  danger^  separation  from  those  to 
whom  they  are  attached.  He  knew  that  religion, 
though  it  often  regulates  and  moderates  these  feelings, 
seldom  eradicates  them ;  nor  did  he  think  it  desirable 
for  mankind  that  they  should  be  eradicated.  The  plan 
of  eradicating  them  by  conceits  like  those  of  Seneca,  or 
syllogisms  like  those  of  Chrysippus,  was  too  preposte- 
rous to  be  for  a  moment  entertained  by  a  mind  like  hi& 
He  did  not  understand  what  wisdom  there  could  be  in 
changing  names  where  it  was  impossible  to  change 
things — in  denying  that  blindness,  hunger,  the  gout,  the 
rack,  were  evils,  and  calling  them  asw^cijyfui'tt*— in 
refusing  to  acknowledge  that  health,  safety,  plenty  were 
good  things,  and  dubbing  them  by  the  name  ofaiia^9^\ 
In  his  opinions  on  all  these  subjects,  he  was  not  a  Stoic, 
nor  an  Epicurean,  nor  an  Academic,  but  what  would 
have  been  called  by  Stoics,  Epicureans,  and  Academics, 
a  mere  i6iuyms, — a.  mere  common  man.  And  it  was 
precisely  because  he  was  so  that  his  name  makes  so 
great  an  era  in  the  history  of  the  world.  It  was 
because  he  dug  deep  that  be  was  able  to  pile  high.  It 
was  because,  in  order  to  lay  his  foundations,  he  went 
down  into  those  parts  of  human  nature  which  lie  low, 
but  which  are  not  liable  to  change,  tliat  the  fabric  which 
he  reared  has  risen  to  so  stately  an  elevation,  and  stands 
with  such  immoveable  strength. 

We  have  sometimes  thought  that  an  amusing  fiction 
might  be  written,  in  which  a  disciple  of  Epictetusanda 
disciple  of  Bacon  should  be  introduced  as  fellow-travel- 
lers. They  come  to  a  village  where  the  small-pox  has 
just  begun  to  rage;  and  find  houses  shut  up,  intercourse 
suspended,  the  sick  abandoned,  mothers  weeping  in 
terror  over  their  children.  The  Stoic  assures  the  dis- 
mayed population  that  there  is  nothing  bad  in  the 

*  *  Insignificant  circumstances.* 

t  *  lliings  neither  good  nor  evil,— things  wholly  IndlfftrenL* 
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■BBlkpox,  and  that  to  a  wise  nuiD  diseases,  deformity, 
death,  the  loss  of  friends,  are  not  evils.  The  Baconian 
takes  oat  a  lancet  and  begins  to  vaccinate.  They  find 
a  body  of  miners  in  great  dismay.  An  explosion  of 
aoisoaie  vapors  haa  just  killed  many  of  thoae  who  were 
at  work ;  and  the  sarviTors  are  afraid  to  venture  into 
the  cavern.  The  Stoic  assures  them  that  such  an  acci- 
dent is  nothing  bat  a  mere  mmrfowyptaft.  The  Baconian, 
who  has  not  such  fine  word  at  hia  command,  contents 
himself  with  devising  a  aafety^lamp.  They  find  a 
ibipwreeked  merchant  wringing  his  hands  on  the  shore. 
His  vessel  with  an  inestimable  cargo  has  just  gone 
down,  and  he  is  reduced  in  a  moment  from  opulence  to 
beggary.  The  Stoic  exhorts  him  not  to  seek  happiness 
in  things  which  lie  without  himself  and  repeats  the  whole 
chapter  of  Epicteias  «pof  rovf  mv  om^cy  M9inrat.*  The 
Baoooian  constmcu  a  diving-bell,  goes  down  in  it,  and 
returns  with  the  most  precious  efiTects  from  the  wreck. 
It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  illustrations  of  the  differ- 
ence between  the  philosophy  of  thorns  and  the  philoso- 
phy of  Ihiit — ^the  phikMophy  of  words  and  the  philoso- 
phy of  works. 

Baeon  has  been  accused  of  overrating  the  importance 
of  those  sciences  which  minister  to  the  physical  well- 
Ijeing  of  man,  and  of  underrating  the  importance  of 
flMMal  philosophy ;  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  persons 
who  read  the  JVbvum  Organum  and  the  De  JiugmentiSf 
vithoat  adverting  to  the  circumstances  under  which 
those  works  were  written,  will  find  much  that  may 
Mem  to  countenance  the  accusation.  It  is  certain, 
howeTer,  that,  though  in  practice  be  often  went  very 
wrong,  and  though,  as  his  historical  work  and  bis  essays 
prove,  he  did  not  hold,  even  in  theory,  very  strict 
opinions  on  points  of  political  morality,  he  was  far  too 
wise  a  man  not  to  know  how  much  our  well-being 
depends  on  the  regulation  of  our  minds.  The  world 
fiir  whidi  he  wished  was  not,  as  some  people  seem  to 
imagine,  a  world  of  watei^wheels,  power-looms,  steam- 
carriages,  sensualists,  and  knaves.  He  would  have 
been  as  ready  as  Zeno  himself  to  maintain,  that  no 
bodily  comforts  which  could  be  devised  by  the  skill  and 
labor  of  a  hundred  generations  would  give  happiness  to 
a  man  whose  mind  was  under  the  tyranny  of  licentious 
appetite,  of  envy,  of  hatred,  or  of  fear.  If  he  sometimes 
appeared  to  ascribe  importance  too  exclusively  to  the 
arts  which  increase  the  outward  comforts  of  our  species, 
tbe  reason  is  plain.  Those  arts  had  been  most  unduly 
depreciated.  They  had  been  represented  as  unworthy 
of  the  attention  of  a  man  of  liberal  education. 

This  opinion  seemed  to  him  '  omnia  in  familia  hu- 
nan&  larbasse.*  It  had  undoubtedly  caused  many  arts 
which  were  of  the  greatest  utility,  and  which  were  sus- 
ceptible of  the  greatest  improvements,  to  be  neglected 
by  ^wcnlators,  and  abandoned  to  joiners,  masons, 
«iiUiSy  weavers,  apothecaries.  It  was  necessary  to 
nsert  the  dignity  of  those  arts,  to  bring  them  promi- 
■enily  forward,  to  proclaim  that,  as  they  have  a  most 
ierioBS  effect  on  human  happiness,  they  are  not  unwor- 
thy of  the  attention  of  the  highest  human  intellects. 
Again,  it  was  by  illustrations  drawn  from  these  arts 
that  Bacon  could  most  easily  illostrate  his  principles. 
It  was  by  improvements  efifected  in  these  arts  that  the 
i  of  his  principles  could  be  most  speedily  and 

♦ '  To  thoae  who  Tear  povertjF.* 


decisively  brought  to  the  test,  and  made  manifest  to 
common  understandings.  He  acted  like  a  wise  com- 
mander who  thins  every  other  part  of  bis  line  to 
strengthen  a  point  where  the  enemy  is  attacking  with 
peculiar  fury,  and  on  the  fate  of  which  the  event  of  the 
battle  seems  likely  to  depend.  In  the  J^^mm  Organum, 
however,  he  distinctly  and  most  truly  declares  that  his 
philosophy  is  no  less  a  moral  than  a  natural  philosophy, 
that,  though  his  UbutraUonM  are  drawn  from  physical 
science,  the  prmeipUa  which  those  illustrations  are 
intended  to  explain  are  just  as  applicable  to  ethical 
and  political  inquiries  as  to  inquiries  into  the  nature  of 
heat  and  vegetation. 

He  frequently  treated  of  moral  subjects ;  and  he 
almost  always  brought  to  those  subjects  that  spirit 
which  was  the  essence  of  his  whole  system.  He  has 
left  us  many  admirable  practical  observations  on  what 
he  somewhat  quaintly  called  the  Oeorgies  of  \he  mind — 
on  the  mental  culture  which  tends  to  produce  good  dis- 
positions. Some  persons,  he  said,  might  accuse  him  of 
spending  labor  on  a  matter  so  simple  that  his  prede- 
cessors had  passed  it  by  with  contempL  He  desired 
such  persons  to  remember,  that  he  had  from  the  first 
announced  tbe  objects  of  his  search  to  be  not  the  splen- 
did and  the  surprising,  but  the  useful  and  the  true, — 
not  the  deluding  dreams  which  go  forth  through  the 
shining  portal  of  ivory,  bat  the  humbler  realities  of  the 
gate  of  horn. 

True  to  this  principle,  he  indulged  in  no  rants  about 
the  fitness  of  things,  the  all-sufiiciency  of  virtue,  and 
the  dignity  of  human  nature.  He  dealt  not  at  all  in 
resounding  nothings,  such  as  those  with  which  Boling- 
broke  pretended  to  comfort  himself  in  exile ;  and.  in 
which  Cicero  sought  consolation  after  the  loss  of  Tullia. 
The  casuistical  subtleties  which  occupied  the  attention 
of  the  keenest  spirits  of  his  age  had,  it  should  seem,  no 
attractions  for  him.  The  treatises  of  the  doctors  whom 
Escobar  afterwards  compared  to  the  four  beasts,  and 
the  four  and  twenty  elders  in  the  Apocalypse,  Bacon 
dismissed  with  most  contemptuous  brevity:  'Inanes 
plerumque  evad unt  et  futiles.'*  Nor  did  he  ever  meddle 
with  those  enigmas  which  have  puzzled  hundreds  of 
generations,  and  will  puzzle  hundreds  more.  He  said 
nothing  about  the  grounds  of  moral  obligation, -or  the 
freedom  of  the  human  will.  He  had  no  inclination  to 
employ  himself  in  labors  resembling  those  of  tbe  damned 
in  the  Grecian  Tartarus, — to  spin  forever  on  the  same 
wheel  round  the  same  pivot, — to  gape  forever  aAer  the 
same  deluding  clusters,— to  pour  water  forever  into  the 
same  bottomless  buckets, — to  pace  forever  to  and  fro 
on  the  same  wearisome  path  after  the  same  recoiling 
stone.  He  exhorted  his  disciples  to  prosecute  researches 
of  a  very  different  description ;  to  consider  morel  science 
as  a  practical  science-^a  science  of  which  the  object  was 
to  cure  the  diseases  and  perturbations  of  the  mind, — 
and  which  could  be  improved  only  by  a  method  analo- 
gous to  that  which  haa  improved  medicine  and  soiigery. 
Moral  philosophers  ought,  he  saki,  to  set  themselves 
vigorously  to  work  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  what 
are  the  actual  effects  produced  on  the  human  character 
by  particular  modes  of  education,  by  the  indulgence  of 
particular  habits,  by  the  study  of  particular  books,  by 
society,  by  emulation,  by  imitation.    Then  we  might 

*  *  They  are  generally  worthleaa  and  enptj.' 
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hope  to  find  oat  what  mode  of  training  was  moat  likely 
to  preserve  and  restore  moral  health.* 

What  he  was  as  a  natural  philosopher  and  a  moral 
philosopher,  that  he  was  also  as  a  theologian.  He  was, 
we  are  convinced,  a  sincere  believer  in  the  divine 
authority  of  the  christian  revelation.  Nothing  can  be 
found  in  his  writings,  or  in  any  other  writings,  more 
eloquent  and  pathetic  than  some  passages  which  were 
apparently  written  under  the  influence  of  strong  devo- 
tional feeling.  He  loved  to  dwell  on  the  power  of  the 
christian  religion  to  effect  much  that  the  ancient  phi* 
loBophers  could  only  promise.  He  loved  to  consider 
that  religion  as  the  bond  of  charity ;  the  curb  of  evil 
passions ;  the  consolation  of  the  wretched  ;  the  support 
of  the  limid ;  the  hope  of  the  dying.  But  controversies 
on  speculative  points  of  theology  seem  to  have  engaged 
scarcely  any  portion  of  his  attention.  In  what  he  wrote 
on  church  government  he  showed,  as  far  as  he  dared,  a 
tolerant  and  charitable  spirit  He  troubled  himself  not 
at  all  about  Homoonsians  and  Homoiousians,  Monothe- 
lites  and  Nestorians.  He  lived  in  an  age  in  which  dis- 
putes on  the  most  subtle  points  of  divinity  excited  an  in- 
tense interest  throughout  Europe ;  and  nowhere  more 
than  in  England.  He  was  placed  in  the  very  thick  of 
the  conflict.  He  was  in  power  at  the  time  of  the  Synod 
of  Dort,  and  must  for  months  have  been  daily  deafened 
with  talk  about  election,  reprobation,  and  final  perse- 
verance. Yet  we  do  not  remember  a  line  in  his  works 
ftom  which  it  can  be  inferred  that  he  was  either  a  Cal- 
Tanist  or  an  Arminian.  While  the  world  was  resound- 
ing with  the  noise  of  a  disputatious  philosophy,  and  a 
disputatious  theology,  the  Baconian  school,  like  Alwor- 
thy  seated  between  Square  and  Thwackum,  preserved 
a  calm  neutrality, — half  scornful,  half  benevolent,  and, 
content  with  adding  to  the  sum  of  practical  good,  left 
the  war  of  words  to  those  who  liked  it. 

We  have  dwelt  long  on  the  end  of  the  Baconian 
philosophy,  because  from  this  peculiarity  all  the  other 
^peculiarities  of  that  philosophy  necessarily  arose.  In- 
deed, scarcely  any  person  who  proposed  to  himself  the 
same  end  with  Bacon  could  fail  to  hit  upon  the  same 
means. 

The  vulgar  notion  about  Bacon  we  take  to  be  this,— 
that  he  invented  a  new  method  of  arriving  at  truth, 
which  method  is  called  induction ;  and  that  he  exposed 
the  fallacy  of  the  syllogistic  reasoning  which  had  been 
in  vogue  before  his  time.  This  notion  is  about  as  well 
founded  as  that  of  the  people  who,  in  the  middle  ages, 
imagined  that  Virgil  was  a  great  conjurer.  Many  who 
are  far  too  well  informed  to  talk  such  extravagant  non* 
sense,  entertain  what  we  think  incorrect  notions  as  to 
what  Bacon  really  effected  in  this  matter. 

The  inductive  method  has  been  practised  ever  since 
the  beginning  of  the  world  by  every  human  being.  It 
is  oonstantly  practised  by  the  most  ignorant  clown,  by 
the  most  thoughtless  schoolboy,  by  the  very  child  at 
the  breast.  That  method  leads  the  clown  to  the  coui- 
elusion,  that  if  he  sows  barley  he  shall  not  reap  wheat 
By  that  method  the  schoolboy  learns,  that  a  cloudy  day 
is  the  best  for  catching  trout.  The  very  infant,  we 
imagine,  is  led  by  induction  to  expect  milk  from  his 
mother  or  nurse,  and  none  from  his  father. 

Not  only  is  it  not  true  that  Bacon  invented  the  in- 
ductive method ;  but  it  is  not  true  that  he  was  the  first 
*  X>e  jSugmenti$i  Lib.  7,  Cap.  S. 


person  who  correctly  asslysed  that  method  and  u. 
plained  iU  uses.  Aristotle  had  long  before  ])ointed  oat 
the  absurdity  of  supposing  that  sylkgistic  nuow^ 
could  ever  oonduet  men  to  the  discovery  of  any  nev 
principle ;  had  shown  that  such  discoveries  can  be  made 
by  induction,  and  by  induction  alone ;  and  had  btcq 
the  history  of  the  inductive  process,  concisely  iodesd 
but  with  great  perspicuity  and  precision.* 

What  Bacon  did  for  the  inductive  philosophy  may, 
we  think,  be  filirly  stated  thus.  The  objects  of  pre! 
ceding  speculators  were  objects  which  could  be  attsiotd 
without  careful  induction.  Those  speculators,  tlrare. 
fore,  did  not  perform  the  inductive  process  earefuiiy. 
Bacon  stirred  up  men  to  pursue  an  object  which  cooJd 
be  attained  only  by  induction,  and  by  induction  care, 
fully  performed ;  and  consequeptly  induction  was  moce 
carefully  performed.  We  do  not  think  that  the  inipor. 
tance  of  what  Bacon  did  for  inductive  philosophy  his 
ever  been  overrated.  But  we  think  that  the  Datnn  of 
his  services  is  often  mistaken,  and  was  not  folly  under 
stood  even  by  himself  It  vfas  not  by  furnishing  phi? 
losophers  with  rules  for  performing  the  inductive  procen 
well,  but  by  furnishing  them  with  a  motive  for  perform- 
ing it  well,  that  he  conferred  so  vast  a  benefit  on  society. 

To  give  to  the  human  mind  a  direction  which  it  shall 
retain  for  ages^  is  the  rare  prerogative  of  a  few  imperial 
spiritSL  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  uninteresting  to  inquira^ 
what  was  the  moral  and  intellectual  constitution  whidi 
enabled  Bacon  to  exercise  so  vast  an  iofluence  on  the 
world. 

In  the  temper  of  Bacon— we  speak  of  Bacon  the 
philosopher,  not  of  Bacon  the  lawyer  and  politician- 
there  was  a  singular  union  of  audacity  and  sobriety. 
The  promises  which  he  made  to  mankind  might,  to  a 
superficial  reader,  seem  to  resemble  the  rants  which 
a  great  dramatist  has  put  into  the  mouth  of  an  oriental 
conqueror  half-crazed  by  good  fortune  and  by  violent 
passions : 

*  He  shall  have  eharlots  easier  than  air. 
Which  I  will  have  ioventad ;  and  thyself 
That  art  the  Deasonger  shall  ride  before  hiflu, 
On  a  horse  cut  out  of  an  endre  diamond. 
That  shall  be  made  to  go  with  golden  wheels, 
I  know  not  how  yet.* 

But  Baoon  performed  what  he  promised.  In  truth, 
Fletcher  would  not  have  dared  to  make  Arbaces  pro- 
mise, in  his  wildest  fits  of  excitement,  the  tithe  of  what 
the  Baconian  philosophy  has  performed. 

The  true  philosophical  temperament  may,  we  think, 
be  described  in  four  words— much  hope,  little  faith;  a 
disposition  to  believe  that  anything,  however  exuaor- 
dinary,  may  be  done ;  an  indisposition  to  believe  that 
anything  extraordinary  has  been  done.  In  these  poinu 
the  constitution  of  Bacon's  mind  seems  to  us  to  have 
been  absc^utely  perfecL  He  was  at  once  the  Maminoa 
and  the  Surly  of  his  friend  Ben.  Sir  Epicure  did  not  in- 
dcrige  in  visions  more  magnificent  and  gigantic  3urly 
did  not  sift  evidence  with  keener  and  more  sagacious 
incredulity. 

Closely  connected  with  this  peculiarity  of  Bacon's 
temper  was  a  striking  peculiarity  of  his  understanding. 
With  great  minuteness  of  observation  he  had  an  ampli- 
tude of  comprehension  such  as  has  never  yet  been 

•  See  the  last  chapter  of  the  Posterior  Analytics,  and  the  flrrt 
of  the  Metaphysics. 
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fMcimfed  to  anjr  other  hununa  being;.  The  somU  fine 
■ind  of  Labiuy^re  hed  Dot  a  more  delieate  tact  than  the 
hige  iaielleet  of  Baeon.  The  *Eamy%*  contain  abnn- 
dut  prooA  that  no  nice  feature  of  character,  no  peca« 
Ktrity  in  the  ordering  of  a  house,  a  garden,  or  a  court- 
meqee,  eould  eeeape  the  notice  of  one  wboee  mind  was 
capable  of  taking  hi  the  whole  world  of  knowledge. 
Hii  onderatanding  resembled  the  tent  which  the  fiury 
PaiibaDoa  gave  to  Prince  Ahmed.  Fold  it,  and  it 
I  a  toy  lor  the  hand  of  a  lady.  Spread  it,  and  the 
I  of  powerful  Sultans  might  repoee  beneath  iu 


lo  keenness  of  obeerration  he  has  been  equalled, 
Ihoogfa  perhaps  never  surpassed,  but  the  laii^ness  of 
hit  mind  was  all  his  own.  The  glance  with  which  he 
serref  ed  the  inteUectoal  universe  resembled  that  which 
the  ArehaDgel,  from  the  golden  threshold  of  heaven, 
darted  down  into  the  new  creation. 

*  Boood  bo  Burffd    and  well  misht,  whero  he  Mood 

Bohigh  oboTO  the  ciicUof  canopf 

Oftigid,*m  eztoaded  ■hade,— from  eaetern  point 

Of  Libra,  to  the  fleecy  star  which  been 

Aodromeda  ftr  off  Atlaotlc  eeae 

Bejood  the  Ikorlsoo.' 
His  knowledge  differed  from  that  of  other  men,  as  a 
terrestrial  globe  differs  from  an  atlas  which  contains  a 
different  country  on  every  leaf.  The  towns  and  roads 
of  England,  France,  and  Germany,  are  better  laid  dowo 
in  the  atlas  than  in  the  globe.  But  while  we  are  look- 
ii^  at  England  we  see  nothing  of  France ;  and  while 
we  are  looking  at  France  we  see  nothing  of  Germany. 
We  may  go  to  the  atlas  to  learn  the  bearings  and  die- 
Unces  oi  Tork  and  Bristol,  or  of  Dresden  and  Prague. 
Bat  it  is  useless  if  we  want  to  know  the  bearings  and 
distances  of  France  and  Martinique,  or  of  England  and 
Canada.  On  the  globe  we  shall  not  find  all  the  market- 
towns  in  our  own  neighborhood ;  but  we  shall  learn 
from  it  the  comparative  extent  and  the  relative  position 
of  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth.  *  I  have  taken,'  said 
Baooo,  in  a  letter  written  when  he  was  only  thirty-one, 
to  hb  uncle  Lord  Burleigh—'  I  have  Uken  all  know- 
ledge to  be  my  province.'  In  any  other  young  man,  in- 
deed in  any  other  man,  this  would  have  been  a  ridiculous 
light  of  presumption.  There  have  been  thousands  of 
bHCer  mathematicians,  astronomers,  chemists,  physi- 
dans,  botanists,  mineralogists,  than  Bacon.  No  man 
ence  or  art ;  any  more  than  he  would  go  to  a  twelve-inch 
would  go  to  Bacon's  works  to  learn  any  particular  sci- 
{^sbe  in  order  to  find  his  way  from  Kenntngton  turn- 
pike to  C lapham  Common.  The  art  which  Bacon  taught 
was  the  ait  of  inventing  arts.  The  knowledge  in  which 
Baeon  excelled  all  men,  was  a  knowledge  of  the  mutual 
relations  of  all  departments  of  knowledge. 

The  mode  in  which  he  communicated  his  thoughts 
was  exceedingly  peculiar.  He  had  no  touch  of  that 
dispotatioos  temper  which  he  often  censured  in  bis  pre. 
deceseora.  He  effected  a  vast  intellectual  revolution  in 
oppoaitioD  to  a  vast  mass  of  prejudices  ;  yet  he  never 
engaged  in  any  controversy :— nay,  we  cannot  at  pre- 
sent recollect,  in  all  his  philosophical  works,  a  single 
inssage  of  a  controversial  character.  All  those  works 
nigfal  with  propriety  have  been  put  into  the  form  which 
he  adopted  in  the  work  entitled  Cogitaia  d  Hm— '  Fran- 
Qseue  Baoottos  sic  eogitavit'— These  are  thoughts 
whidt  have  occurred  to  me: — ^weigh  them  well — and 
take  them  or  leave  them. 


Borgia  said  of  the  fkmous  expedition  of  Charles  the 
Eighth,  that  the  French  had  conquered  Italy,  not  with 
steel,  but  with  chalk ;  for  that  the  only  exploit  which 
they  had  found  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
military  occupation  of  any  place,  had  been  to  mark  the 
doors  of  the  houses  where  they  meant  to  quarter.  Ba* 
con  often  quoted  this  saying,  and  loved  lo  apply  it  to 
the  victories  of  his  own  intellect.*  His  philosophy,  he 
said,  came  as  a  guest,  not  as  an  enemy.  8he  found  no 
difficulty  in  obtaining  admittance,  without  a  contest, 
into  every  Understanding  fitted,  by  its  structure  and  by 
its  capacity,  to  receive  her.  In  all  this  we  think  that 
he  acted  most  judiciously-^first,  because,  as  he  has 
himself  remarked,  the  difference  between  his  school  and 
other  schools  was  a  diff'erence  so  fundamental  that  there 
was  hardly  any  common  ground  on  which  a  controvert 
sial  battle  could  be  fought ;  and,  secondly,  becsuse  his 
mind,  eminently  obeervant,  pre-eminently  discursive 
and  capacious,  was,  we  conceive,  neither  formed  by 
nature,  nor  disciplined  by  habit,  for  dialectical  combat. 

Thouglf  Bacon  did  not  arm  his  philosophy  with  the 
weapons  of  logic,  he  adorned  her  profusely  with  all  the 
richest  decorations  of  rhetoric.  His  eloquence,  though 
not  untainted  with  the  vicious  taste  of  his  age,  would 
alone  have  entitled  him  to  a  high  rank  in  literature.  He 
had  a  wonderful  talent  for  packing  thought  close  and 
rendering  it  portable.  In  wit,  if  by  wit  be  meant  the 
power  of  perceiving  analogies  between  things  which  ap- 
pear to  have  nothing  in  common,  he  never  had  an  equal, 
— not  even  Cowley, — not  even  the  author  of  Hudibras. 
Indeed,  he  possessed  this  &culty,  or  rather  this  faculty 
possessed  him,  to  a  morbid  degree.  When  he  aban- 
doned himself  to  it  without  reserve,  as  he  did  in  the 
StqnenHa  VeUrumf  and  at  the  end  of  the  second  book  of 
the  De  dSagmailis,  the  feats  which  he  performed  were 
not  merely  admirable,  but  portentous,  and  almost  shock- 
ing. On  those  occasions  we  marvel  at  him  as  clowns 
on  a  fair-day  marvel  at  a  juggler,  and  can  hardly  help 
thinking  that  the  devil  must  be  in  him. 

These,  however,  were  freaks  in  which  his  ingenuity 
now  and  then  wantoned,  with  scarcely  any  other  ob- 
ject than  to  astonish  and  amuse.  But  it  occasionally 
happened  that,  when  he  was  engaged  in  grave  and  pro- 
found investigations,  his  wit  obtained  the  mastery  over 
all  his  other  faculties,  and  led  him  into  absurdities  into 
which  no  dull  man  could  possibly  have  fallen.  We  will 
give  the  most  striking  instance  which  at  present  occurs 
to  us.  fn  the  third  book  of  the  De  JSugnuntis  he  tells 
us  that  there  are  some  principles  which  are  not  peculiar 
to  one  science,  but  are  common  to  several.  That  part 
of  philosophy  which  concerns  itself  with  these  principles, 
is,  in  his  nomenclature,  deaignated  as  phUotophia  prima. 
He  then  proceeds  to  mention  some  of  the  principles  with 
which  this  phUosophiM  prima  is  conversanu  One  of 
them  is  this.  An  infectious  disease  is  more  likely  to  be 
oommunicated  while  it  ie  in  progress  than  when  it  has 
reached  its  heighu  This,  says  he,  is  true  in  medicine. 
It  Is  also  true  in  morals ;  for  we  see  that  the  example  of 
very  abandoned  men  injures  public  morality  lees  than 
the  example  of  men  in  whom  vice  has  not  yet  extin- 
guished all  good  qualities.  Again— he  tells  us  that  in 
music  a  discord  ending  in  a  concord  is  agreeable,  and 
that  the  same  thing  may  be  noted  in  the  aflfections. 
Once  more  he  tells  us,  that  in  physics  the  energy  with 
«  N'eviMi  Orgmmm,  Lib.  I ,  Aph.  tf ,  and  elsewhere. 
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which  a  principle  acts  is  often  increased  by  the  antipe- 
ristasis  of  its  opposite ;  and  that  it  is  the  same  in  the 
contests  of  factions.  If  this  be  indeed  the  phUoaophia 
prima,  we  are  quite  sure  that  the  greatest  philosophical 
work  of  the  nineteenth  century  is  Mr.  Moore's  '  Lalla 
Rookh.'  The  similitudes  which  we  have  cited  are  very 
happy  similitudes.  But  that  a  man  like  Bacon  should 
have  taken  them  for  more, — that  he  should  have 
thought  the  discovery  of  such  resemblances  as  these  an 
important  part  of  philosophy, — has  always  appeared 
to  us  one  of  the  roost  singular  fads  in  the  history  of 
letters. 

The  truth  is,  that  his  mind  was  wonderfully  quick  in 
perceiving  analogies  of  all  sorts.  But,  like  several  emi- 
nent men  whom  we  could  name,  both  living  and  dead, 
he  sometimes  appeared  strangely  deficient  in  the  power 
of  distinguishing  rational  from  fanciful  analogies, — 
analogies  which  are  arguments  from  analogies  which 
are  mere  illustrations, — analogies  like  that  which  Bish- 
op Butler  so  ably  pointed  out  between  natural  and 
revealed  religion,  from  analogies  like  that  which  Addi- 
son discovered  between  the  series  of  Grecian  gods 
carved  by  Phidias,  and  the  series  of  English  kings 
painted  by  Kneller.  This  want  of  diserimination  has 
led  to  many  strange  political  speculations.  Sir  William 
Temple  deduced  a  theory  of  government  from  the  pro- 
perties of  the  pyramid.  Mr.  Southey's  whole  system 
of  finance  is  grounded  on  the  phenomena  of  evapora- 
tion and  rain.  In  theology  this  perverted  ingenuity 
has  made  still  wilder  work.  From  the  time  of  Irenasus 
and  Origen,  down  to  the  present  day,  there  has  not  been 
a  single  generation  in  which  great  divines  have  not  been 
led  into  the  roost  absurd  expositions  of  Scripture,  by 
mere  incapacities  to  distinguish  analogies  proper, — to 
use  the  scholastic  phrase — from  analogies  metaphorical.* 
It  is  curious  that  Bacon  has  himself  mentioned  this 
very  kind  of  delusion  among  the  idola  speeus  ;  and  has 
mentioned  it  in  language  which,  we  are  inclined  to 
think,  indicates  that  he  knew  himself  to  be  subject  to  iu 
It  is  the  vice,  he  tells  us,  of  subtle  minds  to  attach  too 
much  importance  to  slight  distinctions ; — ^it  is  the  vice, 
on  the  other  hand,  of  high  and  discursive  intellects  to 
attach  too  much  importance  to  slight  resemblances ;  and 
he  adds,  that  when  this  last  propensity  is  indulged  to 
excess,  it  leads  men  to  catch  at  shadows  instead  of  sub- 
stancea-t 

Yet  we  cannot  wish  that  Bacon's  wit  had  been  less 
luxuriant.  For,— to  say -nothing  of  the  pleasure  which 
it  affords,-^it  was  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  em- 
ployed for  the  purpose  of  making  obscure  truth  plain — 
of  making  repulsive  truth  attractive — of  fixing  in  the 
mind  forever  truth  which  might  otherwise  have  made 
but  a  transient  impression. 

The  poetical  faculty  was  powerful  in  Bacon's  mind  ; 
but  not,  like  his  wit,  so  powerful  as  occasionally  to 
usurp  the  place  of  his  reason,  and  to  tjnrannixe  over  the 
whole  man.  No  imagination  was  ever  at  once  so  strong 
and  so  thoroughly  subjugated.  It  never  stirred  but  at 
a  signal  from  good  sense.  It  stopped  at  the  first  check 
from  good  sense.  Yet  though  disciplined  to  such  obe- 
dience, it  gave  noble  proofs  of  its  vigor.  In  truth, 
much.of  Bacon's  life  was  passed  in  a  visionary  world,^ 

*  See  some  Interesting  remarks  on  this  subject  In  Bishop 
Berkeley's  '  Mlnoie  Philosopher.'    Dialogue  IV. 
t  KovMM  Orgamtm,  Lib.  1,  Aph.  S6. 


amidst  things  as  strange  as  any  that  are  described  in 
the  '  Arabian  Tales,'  or  in  those  romances  on  which  the 
curate  and  barber  of  Don  Ctuixote's  village  performed 
so  cruel  an  atdo  da-fi, — amidst  buildings  more  sumptu- 
ous than  the  palace  of  Aladdin,— fountains  more  won- 
derful than  the  golden  water  of  Parizade,—-conve]rances 
more  rapid  than  the  hippogryph  of  Ruggiero, — arms 
more  formidable  than  the  lance  of  Astolfo, — remedies 
more  efileacious  than  the  balsam  of  Fierabras.  Yet  in 
his  magnificent  day-dreams  there  was  nothing  wild,— 
nothing  but  what  sober  reason  sanctioned.  He  knew 
that  all  the  secrets  feigned  by  poets  to  have  been  writ- 
ten in  the  books  of  enchanters,  are  worthless  when 
compared  with  the  mighty  secrets  which  are  really  writ- 
ten in  the  book  of  nature,  and  which,  with  time  and 
patience,  will  be  read  there.  He  knew  that  all  the 
wonders  wrought  by  all  the  talismans  in  fable  were 
trifles  when  compared  to  the  wonders  which  might 
reasonably  be  expected  from  the  philosophy  of  yinil; 
and,  that  if  his  words  sank  deep  into  the  minds  of  men, 
they  would  produce  eiFects  such  as  superstition  had 
never  ascribed  to  the  incantations  of  Merlin  and 
Michael  ScoL  It  was  here  that  he  loved  to  let  his 
imagination  loose.  He  loved  to  picture  to  himself  the 
world  as  it  would  be  when  his  philosophy  should,  in 
his  own  noble  phrase,  'have  enlarged  the  bounds  of 
human  empire.*  We  might  refer  to  many  instances. 
But  we  will  content  ourselves  with  the  strongest — the 
description  of  the  '  House  of  Solomon'  in  the  '  New 
Atlantis.'  By  most  of  Bacon*s  contemporaries,  and  by 
some  people  of  our  time,  this  remarkable  passage 
would,  we  doubt  not,  be  considered  as  an  ingenious 
rhodomontade, — a  counterpart  to  the  adventures  of 
Sinbad  or  Baron  Munchausen.  The  truth  is,  that  there 
is  not  to  be  found  in  any  human  composition  a  passage 
more  eminently  distinguished  by  profound  and  serene 
wisdom.  The  boldness  and  originality  of  the  fiction  is 
far  less  wonderful  than  the  nice  discernment  which 
carefully  esjcluded  from  that  long  list  of  prodigies  every 
thing  that  can  be  pronounced  impossible ;  every  thing 
that  can  be  proved  to  lie  beyond  the  mighty  magic  of 
induction  and  of  time.  Already  some  parts,  and  not 
the  least  startling  parts,  of  this  glorious  prophecy  have 
been  accomplished,  even  according  to  the  letter ;  and 
the  whole,  construed  according  to  the  spirit,  is  daily 
accomplishing  all  around  us. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  circumstances  In  the 
history  of  Bacon's  mind,  is  the  order  in  which  its  pow- 
ers expanded  themselves.  With  him  the  fruit  came 
first  and  remained  till  the  last:  the  blossoms  did  not 
appear  till  late.  In  general,  the  development  of  the 
fancy  is  to  the  development  of  the  judgment  what  the 
growth  of  a  girl  is  to  the  growth  of  a  boy.  The  fancy 
attains  at  an  earlier  period  to  the  perfection  of  its  beau- 
ty, its  power,  and  its  fruitfulness ;  and,  as  it  is  first  to 
ripen,  it  is  also  first  to  fade.  It  has  generally  lost 
something  of  its  bloom  and  freshness  before  ttie  sterner 
faculties  have  reached  maturity;  and  is  commonly 
withered  and  barren  while  those  faculties  still  retain  all 
their  energy.  It  rarely  happens  that  the  fkncy  and  the 
judgment  grow  together.  It  happens  still  more  rarely 
that  the  judgment  grows  faster  than  the  fancy.  This 
seems,  however,  to  have  been  the  case  with  Bacon.  His 
boyhood  and  youth  appear  to  have  been  singularly  se- 
*  *  New  Atlantis.* 
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date.  His  gigantic  scheme  of  philosophical  reform  is 
tuA  by  some  writers  to  have  been  planned  before  he 
vu  fifteen ;  and  was  undoubtedly  planned  while  be 
wm  still  3rocing.  He  observed  as  Tigilantly,  meditated 
M  deeply,  and  judged  as  temperately,  when  he  gave  his 
fiist  work  to  the  world  as  at  the  close  of  his  long  career. 
But  in  eloquence,  in  sweetness,  and  variety  of  expres- 
Mo,  and  in  richness  of  illustration,  his  later  writings  are 
fir  soperior  to  those  of  his  youth.  In  this  respect  the 
history  of  his  noind  bears  some  resemblance  to  the  histo- 
ry of  the  mind  of  Burke.  The  treatise  on  the  *  Sublime 
aod  Beantifoly*  though  written  on  a  subject  which  the 
eoUeat  metaphjrsician  could  hardly  treat  without  being 
oeessionally  betrayed  into  florid  writing,  is  the  most 
snadomed  of  all  Burke's  works.  It  appeared  when  he 
was  twenty-five  or  twenty-six.  When,  at  forty,  he 
wrote  the  '  Thoughts  on  the  causes  of  the  existing  Dis- 
contents,' his  reason  and  his  judgment  had  reached 
their  foil  maturity ;  but  his  eloquence  was  still  in  its 
splendid  dawn.  At  fifty,  his  rhetoric  was  quite  as  rich 
as  good  taste  would  permit ;  and  when  he  died^  at  al- 
nost  seventy,  it  had  become  ungracefully  goigeous. 
In  \m  youth  he  wrote  on  the  emotions  produced  by 
mountains  and  cascades ;  by  the  master  pieces  of  paint- 
ing and  sculpture  ;  by  the  fiices  and  necks  of  beautiful 
women  ;  in  the  style  of  a  parliamentary  report  In  his 
old  age,  he  discussed  treaties  and  tariffs  in  the  most  fer- 
vid and  brilliant  language  of  romance.  It  is  strange 
that  the  essay  on  the  '  Sublime  and  Beautiful,*  and  the 
'  Letter  to  a  Noble  Lord,'  should  be  the  productions  of 
one  man.  But  is  far  more  strange  that  the  .essay 
should  have  been  a  production  of  hb  youth,  and  the 
letter  of  his  old  age. 

We  will  give  very  short  specimens  of  Bacon's  two 
styles.  In  1597,  he  wrote  thus: — 'Crafly  men  con- 
temn studies ;  simple  men  admire  them :  and  wise  men 
use  them ;  for  they  teach  not  their  own  use :  that  is  a 
wisdom  without  them,  and  won  by  observation.  Read 
not  to  contradict,  nor  to  believe,  but  to  weigh  and  con- 
sider. Some  hooks  are  to  be  tasted,  others  to  be  stoaUowedj 
md  somefne  to  be  chewed  and  digested,  Reading  maketh 
a  fwU  sian,  conference  a  ready  man^  and  writing  an  exact 
SMK.  And  therefore  if  a  man  write  little,  he  had  need 
have  a  great  memory ;  if  he  confer  little,  have  a  pre- 
sent wit ;  and  if  he  read  little,  have  much  cunning  to 
seem  to  know  that  be  doth  not.  Histories  make  men 
wise,  poets  witty,  the  mathematics  subtle,  natural  pbi- 
lasophy  deep,  morals  grave,  logic  and  rhetoric  able  to 
contend.'  It  will  hardly  be  disputed  that  this  is  a  pas- 
sage to  be  '  chewed  and  digested.^  We  do  not  believe 
that  Thucydides  himself  has  any  where  compressed  so 
much  thought  into  so  small  a  space. 

In  the  additions  which  Bacon  afterwards  made  to  the 
'Essays,'  there  is  nothing  superior  in  truth  or  weight 
to  what  we  have  quoted.  But  his  style  was  constantly 
becoming  richer  and  softer.  The  following  passage, 
first  published  in  1625,  will  show  the  extent  of  the 
change:— 'Prosperity  is  the  blessing  of  the  Old  Testa- 
■Kni;  adversity  is  the  blessing  of  the  New,  which  car- 
rieth  the  greater  benediction  and  the  clearer  evidence  of 
God's  fiivor.  Yet,  even  in  the  Old  Testament,  if  you 
listen  to  David's  harp  you  shall  hear  as  many  hearse- 
like airs  ss  carols ;  and  the  pencil  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
hath  labored  more  in  describing  the  afflictions  of  Job 
than  the  felicities  of  Solomo/i.    Prosperity  is  not  with- 


out many  fears  and  distastes;  and  adversity  is  not 
without  comforts  and  hopes.  We  see  in  needle  works 
and  embroideries  it  is  more  pleasing  to  have  a  lively 
work  upon  a  sad  and  solemn  ground,  than  to  have  a 
dark  and  melancholy  work  upon  a  lightsome  ground. 
Judge  therefore  of  the  pleasure  of  the  heart  by  the 
pleasure  of  the  eye.  Certainly  virtue  is  like  precious 
odors,  most  fragrant  when  they  are  incensed  or  crushed ; 
for  prosperity  doth  best  discover  vice,  but  adversity  doth 
best  discover  virtue.' 

It  is  by  the  '  Essays'  that  Bacon  is  best  known  to 
the  multitude.  The  ^omtm  Organum  and  the  De  Aug^ 
meniis  are  much  talked  of,  but  little  read.  They  have 
produced  indeed  a  vast  effect  on  the  opinions  of  man- 
kind ;  but  they  have  produced  it  through  the  operations 
of  intermediate  agents.  They  have  moved  the  intel- 
lects which  have  moved  the  world.  It  is  in  the  'Essays' 
alone  that  the  mind  of  Bacon  is  brought  into  immediate 
contact  with  the  minds  of  ordinary  readers.  There,  he 
opens  an  exoteric  school,  and  he  talks  to  plain  men  In 
language  which  every  body  understands,  about  things 
in  which  every  body  is  interested.  He  has  thus  enabled 
those  who  must  otherwise  have  taken  his  merits  on  trust 
to  judge  fbr  themselves;  and  the  great  body  of  readers 
have,  during  several  generations,  acknowledged  that 
the  man  who  has  treated  with  sudh  consummate  ability 
questions  with  which  they  are  familiar,  may  well  be 
supposed  to  deserve  all  the  praise  bestowed  on  him  by 
those  who  have  sat  in  his  inner  school. 

Without  any  disparagement  to  the  admirable  treatise 
De  •SugmeniiSf  we  must  say  that,  in  our  judgment.  Ba- 
con's greatest  performance  is  the  first  book  of  the  AVmim 
OrganunL  All  the  peculiaritiesof  his  extraordinary  mind 
are  found  there  in  the  highest  perfection.  Many  of  the 
aphorisms,  but  particularly  those  in  which  he  gives  ex-  ^ 
amples  of  the  influence  of  the  tdoto,  show  a  nicety  of 
observation  that  has  never  been  surpassed.  Every  part 
of  the  book  blazes  with  wit,  but  with  wit  which  is  ena- 
ployed  only  to  illustrate  and  decorate  truth.  No  book 
aver  made  so  great  a  revolution  in  the  mode  of  think- 
ing— overthrew  so  many  prejudices— introduced  so 
many  new  opinions.  Yet  no  book  was  ever  written  in 
a  less  contentious  spirit  It  truly  conquers  with  chalk 
and  not  with  steel  Proposition  after  proposition  enters 
into  the  mind, — is  received  not  as  an  invader,  but  as  a 
welcome  friend, — and  though  previously  unknown,  be- 
comes at  once  domesticated.  But  what  we  most  admire 
is  the  vast  capacity  of  that  intellect  which,  without  effort, 
takes  in  at  once  all  the  domains  of  science,^a1I  the  past, 
the  present,  and  the  future, — all  the  errors  of  two  thou- 
sand years, — all  the  encouraging  signs  of  the  passing 
times,— all  the  bright  hopes  of  the  coming  age.  Cowley, 
who  was  among  the  most  ardent,  and  not  among  the 
least  discerning  followers  of  the  new  philosophy,  has, 
in  one  of  his  finest  poems,  compared  Bacon  to  Moses 
sUnding  on  Mount  Pisgah.  It  is  to  Bacon,  we  think, 
as  he  appears  in  the  first  book  of  the  J>/hmn  Organum, 
that  the  comparison  applies  with  peculiar  felicity. 
There  we  see  the  great  law-giver  looking  round  firom 
his  lonely  elevation  on  an  infinite  expanse;  behind  him 
a  wilderness  of  dreary  sands  and  bitter  waters  in  which 
successive  generations  have  sojourned,  always  moving, 
yet  never  advancing,  reaping  no  harvest  and  building 
no  abiding  city;  before  him  a  goodly  land,  a  land  T>f 
promise,  a  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey.    While 
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the  multiiude  below  saw  only  the  flat  sterile  desert  in 
'which  they  had  so  long  wandered,  bounded  on  every 
side  by  a  near  horizon,  or  diversified  only  by  some 
deceitful  mirage,  he  was  gazing  from  a  far  higher  stand, 
on  a  far  lovelier  country, — ^following  with  his  eye  the 
long  course  of  fertilizing  rivers,  through  ample  pastures, 
and  under  the  bridges  of  great  capitals, — measuring  the 
distances  of  marts  and  havens,  and  portioning  out  all 
those  wealthy  regions  from  Dan  to  Beersheba. 

It  is  painful  to  turn  back  from  contemplating  Bacon's 
philosophy  to  contemplate  his  life.  Yet  without  so 
turning  back  it  is  impossible  fairly  to  estimate  his 
powers.  He  left  the  University  at  an  earlier  age  than 
that  at  which  most  people  repair  thither.  While  ]ret  a 
boy  he  was  plunged  into  the  midst  of  diplomatic  busi- 
ness. Thence  he  passed  to  the  study  of  a  vast  technical 
system  of  law,  and  worked  his  way  up  through  a  suc- 
cession of  laborious  offices  to  the  highest  post  in  his 
profession.  In  the  meantime  he  took  an  active  part  in 
every  Parliament;  he  was  an  adviser  of  the  Crown ;  he 
paid  court  with  the  greatest  assiduity  and  address  to  all 
whose  favor  was  likely  to  be  of  use  to  him  ;  he  lived 
much  in  society ;  he  noted  the  slightest  peculiarities  of 
character  and  the  slightest  changes  of  fashion.  Scarcely 
any  man  has  led  a  more  stirring  life  than  that  which 
Bacon  led  from  sijctcen  to  sixty.  Scarcely  any  man 
has  been  belter  entitled  to  be  called  a  thorough  man  of 
the  world.  The  founding  of  a  new  philosophy,  the  im- 
parting of  a  new  direction  to  the  minds  of  speculators, — 
this  was  the  amusement  of  his  leisure,  the  work  of  hours 
occasionally  stolen  from  the  Woolsack  and  the  Council 
Board.  This  consideration,  while  it  increases  the  ad- 
miration with  which  we  regard  his  intellect,  increases 
also  our  regret  that  such  an  intellect  should  so  often 
have  been  unworthily  employed.  He  well  knew  the 
better  course,  and  had,  at  one  time,  resolved  to  pursue 
iU  4  confess,*  said  he  in  a  letter  written  when  he  was 
still  young,  '  that  I  have  as  vast  contemplative  ends  as 
I  have  moderate  civil  ends.'  Had  his  civil  ends  conti- 
nued to  be  moderate,  he  would  have  been,  not  only  the 
Moses,  but  the  Joshua  of  philosophy.  He  would  have 
fulfilled  a  large  part  of  bis  own  magnificent  predictions. 
He  would  have  led  his  followers,  not  only  to  the  vei^, 
but  into  the  heart  of  the  promised  land.  He  would  not 
merely  have  pointed  out,  but  would  have  divided  the 
spoil  Above  all,  he  would  have  left  not  only  a  great, 
but  a  spotless  name.  Mankind  would  then  have  been 
able  to  esteem  their  illustrious  benefactor.  We  should 
not  then  be  compelled  to  regard  his  character  with  min- 
gled contempt  and  admiration, — with  mingled  aversion 
and  gratitude.  We  should  not  then  regret  that  there 
should  be  so  many  prooft  of  the  narrowness  and  selfish- 
ness of  a  heart,  the  benevolence  of  which  was  yet  large 
enough  to  take  in  aH  races  and  all  ages.  We  should  not 
then  have  to  blush  for  the  disingenuousness  of  the  most 
devoted  worshipper  of  speculative  truth,-^for  the  ser- 
vility of  the  boldest  champion  of  intellectual  freedom. 
We  should  not  then  have  seen  the  same  man  at  one 
time  far  in  the  van,  and  at  another  time  far  in  the  rear 
of  his  generation.  We  should  not  then  be  forced  to 
own,  that  he  who  first  treated  legislation  as  a  science 
was  among  the  last  Englishmen  who  used  the  rack,— • 
that  he  who  first  summoned  philosophers  to  the  great 
work  of  interpreting  nature  was  among  tbs  last  English- 
men  who  sold  justice.    And  we  should  conclude  oar 


survey  of  a  life  pUcidly,  honorably,  beneficently  passed, 
*  in  industrious  observations,  grounded  oonclusions,  and 
profitable  inventions  and  discoveries,"^  with  feelings 
very  different  from  those  with  which  we  now  turn  away 
from  the  checkered  spectacle  of  so  much  glory  and  so 
much  shame. 

*  From  a  letter  of  Bacon  to  Lord  Burleigh. 


JOURNAL 

OF  A  TRIP  TO  THE  MOUNTAUVS,  CAVX8  ABD  SPRUVOf 
OF  VmOINIA. 

By  a  Jfew-Englandtr. 

To  Charles  E.  Shkrman,  Esq.,  of  Mobile,  Ala. 

These  fragments  of  a  Diary,  kept  during  a  tour  made  in  hie 

iocieiy,  are  respectfuUj  and  affectionately  Inscribed,  bj  his 

friend  and  relloW'traveUer,  THE  AUTHOR. 


-Virginia!  Tetlown 


I  love  thee  still,  althoagh  no  eon  of  thine ! 

For  I  have  cJimbed  thy  mounuine,  not  alooa,— 
And  made  the  wonders  of  thy  valliee  mine ; 
Finding,  from  morning's  dawn  till  day's  decline. 

Some  marvel  yet  onmarked,— some  peak,  whose  throne 
Was  loftier,— girt  with  mist,  and  crowned  with  pine : 

Some  deep  and  roggedglen,  with  copee  o*ergrown,— 
The  birth  of  some  sweet  ralley,  or  the  line 

Traced  by  some  silrer  stream  that  marmuB  lone : 
Or  the  dark  care,  where  hidden  crystals  shine. 

Or  the  wild  arch,  across  the  blue  sky  thrown. 

♦  ♦♦**♦ 

♦  *♦♦*♦  WUde. 


CHAPTER  n. 

Richmond— Holels—Ride  over  the  Blue  Ridge— Fello w. Travel- 
lers—CharloUesTlIle—Mondcello— Wirt's  "  Blind  Preacher" 
—An  accident— Warm  Springs— The  Baths— The  Host— A 
Legend  of  the  Spring— The  Nabob's  departure— The  Moua- 
toin  ezcorsion.-Ladylike  feata. 

Richmond^  Va.  July  15,  1835. 
I  entered  Richmond,  prepared  (from  ihe  rlTer  view) 
to  be  delighted  with  it;  but  the  landing,  and  the  pro- 
gress to  the  Eagle  Hotel  on  Main  street,  amid  huts  and 
hoTcIs,  and  over  a  pavement,  which  formed  of  stones  of 
all  shapes  and  sizes,  seems  made  to  rack  one's  bones, 
and  for  naught  else,  worked  a  thorough  disappointment 
in  my  mind.  A  walk  through  the  city  has  convinced 
me,  however,  that  my  first  impressions  were  not  erro- 
neous. Richmond  is  composed  seemingly,  of  an  eld 
and  new  "  town,**  like  Edinburg.  The  lower  portion 
of  the  city  is  old,  dirty,  and  in  many  parts  dilapidated. 
Tt  is  the  business  or  mercantile  part  of  the  town,  and  is 
certainly  stirring  and  active  enough.  The  upper  or 
hiU  portion,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Capitol, 
is,  on  the  other  hand,  very  beautiful.  Splendid  resi- 
dences, well  laid  out  streets,  dejightful  walks,  a  most 
enchanting  prospect  of  James  river,  winding  its  way 
among  wooded  shores,  like  a  silver  thread  crossing  an 
emerald,  characterise  it  as  fully  deserving  all  the  merit 
and  beauty  its  citizens  and  admirers  claim  for  it.  The 
Capitol  stands  on  the  highest  point  of  land  in  Rich- 
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iBood,  facing  the  liyer,  and  presenting  a  moet  elegant 
ftoDi— a  Grecian  fwriico,  extending  the  whole  width, 
tfao  pediment  of  which  is  supported  by  Ionic  columns 
ofbeantiAiI  material  and  structure.  The  entranoes  to 
the  public  halls  are  at  the  wings;  and  those  to  the 
I  connected  with  the  government,  are  in  the  front 
The  portico  forms  a  splendid  promenade. 
A  sentinel,  in  the  uniform  of  the  state,  is  constantly 
pstroUing  the  gravel  walk  that  surrounds  this  building, 
vhich  contains  a  celebrated  statue  of  Washington. 
This  work  I  did  not  see,  as  the  halls  are  not  now  open, 
tad  the  keeper  was  not  easily  accessible.  Directly  in 
the  rear  of  the  Capitol,  is  the  City  Court  House— and 
this  is  also  a  fine  building  of  the  same  material — a  har- 
dened stnoeo— a  good  imitation  of  freestone,  or  granite.'* 
One  should  alwajrs  go  the  "Powhatan  House,"  on 
eooiing  to  Riehmond.  It  is  kept  by  Mrs.  DuTall,  and 
is  on  the  scale  of  the  Tremont  House.  It  is  situated 
on  Capitol  Uill,  and  combines  all  the  advantages  I  have 
tttenpted  to  describe,  as  peculiarly  belonging  to  that 
vicinity  as  a  residence.  The  grounds  surrounding  the 
Capitol  are  always  open  to  the  people,  who  make  them 
a  thorough&ie.  Approaching  the  Capitol  through  them 
from  the  tower  town,  you  get  a  view  of  the  building 
among  the  trees,  more  beautiful  than  any  co«|»  d'oif  of 
the  kind  I  cTer  saw,  excepting  those  which  abound  flrom 
every  point  of  view  on  the  Boston  common.  Through 
these  walks  ycm  reach  the  ''Powhatan  House,"  whence 
I  should  at  this  moment  have  beed  writing  instead  of 
the  Eagle,  had  not  my  hack-driver  solemnly  assured 
"  Masaa*  that  there  was  no  other  tavern  in  the  city. 
Let  ray  &te  be  a  warning  to  future  travellers.  Let 
them  think  of  PocakanUu,  and  go  to  the  PotoAstan.t 

Bbu  Ridge,  Mjf  16. 
I  packed  up  yesterday  morning,  and  took  stage  for 
the  Mountains^  in  company  with  Judge  Tucker,  going 
to  Lewisburg  to  hold  a  Court  of  Appeals,  with  a  fine 
old  ^Mdmen  of  the  real  Virginia  tobacco  planter,  a 
half  domesticated  son  of  France,  who  has  for  some 
time  been  teaching  his  native  language  in  Richmond, 
and  a  young  South  Carolinian,  who  is  going  to  White 
Sulphur  to  pass  the  vacation  of  the  University  of  Vir^ 
gioia.  The  mommg  was  lowering,  bat  soon  cleared, 
and  by  the  middle  of  the  forenoon  the  day  was  quite 
pleasanL  The  immediate  environs  of  the  capital  of 
Viiginia  are  by  no  means  picturesque  or  attractive,  and, 
akhoogh  they  presented  me  with  a  view  of  several 
eonntry  residences  of  gentlemen,  some  of  whom  are 
b^y  distinguished,  they  disclosed  nothing  deserving 
of  a  particular  description.  The  first  part  of  the  ride 
was  passed  in  that  dull,  monotonous,  reserved  style 
which  is  eharaeteristic  of  all  unexpected  meetings  of 
people  from  various  quarters  of  the  country  ;  but  to- 
wards noon  we  had  warmed  into  something  very  like 

•  Heck  of  the  Court  Hoose  i»  baUt  of  stone,  as  the  plUaro, 
fba^attoa,  coraera,  ooralCM,  door  and  window  frames,  Ibc*— 

{EdMesM. 
f  The  Powbaun  atlU  malnulns  its  hl^h  character,  and  the 
Kafla  has  saoeh  iaiprovod.  Tbora  are  also  now  a  namber  or 
aikar  extaaslva  and  well-coBdoeied  honaeo  of  enteriaioment  In 
tidneDd.  Mra.  EUaars  Virfhila  Houm,  Mrs.  Riehardaon'a, 
tad  MnL  iSaibome'a  MarahalJ  House,  stand  very  high.  Tbe 
I  too,  are  geoerally  crodhable  to  tbe  city ;  tbe  Union,  Boll, 
,  aad  Karley*s,  are  Justly  qaka  popular  down  town, 
I  ihi  Wasktafisa  aad  Swan  maistala  their  eradit  on  tha 
bilL^JBrfLJffat. 


an  acquaintan^  with  each  other.  The  old  planter 
knew  the  Judge,  the  Judge  knew  Jtfbnsiacr,  and  Jtfo»» 
steur  was  well  acquainted  with  the  student ;  the  way- 
bill, (which,  by  invariable  custom  in  these  parts,  is 
always  carried  in  a  little  tin  case  under  the  forward 
seat  of  the  coach,)  told  the  rest,  upon  being  consulted 
at  sly  intervals,— and  by  some  means  or  other,  (they 
manage  these  things  nobly  in  the  **01d  Dominion,") 
ere  dinner  time,  we  were  all  as  well  acquainted,  as  if 
we  had  known  each  other  for  years.  The  tobacco 
grower  was  an  original:  Virginian  to  the  back-bone, 
and  declared  that  Judge  Tucker  ought  to  be  the  suo- 
oessor  of  John  Marshall,  because  he  was  the  only  other 
Judge  ht  knew  of  in  Virginia !  He  talked  of  his  crops, 
which  he  has  sold  for  three  years  ahead,  in  Richmond ; — 
of  the  Anti-Slavery  movements  at  the  North--of  the 
comfortable  condition  of  hb  slaves,— and  of  Garrison, 
of  whom  he  seemed  to  think  as  the  Scots  do  of  "  Auld 
Clootie."  He  is  of  tbe  firm  opinion  that  G.  could  not 
possibly  get  through  this  part  of  the  country  alive. 
The  old  gentleman  left  us  before  our  arrival  at  my  pre* 
sent  quarters,  being  pressed  thereto  by  an  old  acquaint- 
ance ou  the  road. 

The  Judge  I  found  to  be  a  gentleman  of  the  old 
school;  easy  in  his  address,  though  dignified  in  his 
manner,  as  became  a  judge  and  a  gentleman,  upon  so 
short  an  acquaintance.  But  all  reserve  wore  ofiT  apace, 
and  I  discovered  him  to  be  what  I  have  ever  fancied  a 
Virginian — frank,  open,  hospitable,  cordial  and  even 
hearty  in  hb  intercourse  with  those  around  him.  He 
was  very  entertaining,  full  of  anecdote,  proud  of  his 
State,  as  all  his  countrymen  are,  free  from  sectional 
prejudices^  as  all  his  countrymen  are  not,  and  altogether 
the  most  agreeable  travelling  companion  it  has  ever 
been  my  fortune  to  encounter.  He  b  a  half  brother 
of  the  late  John  Randolph  of  Roanoke,  and  connected 
by  marriage  with  several  of  the  principal  families  in 
Virginia.  He  b  an  honest,  worthy,  upright  man,  a  good 
constitutional  lawyer,  an  intelligent,  discriminating,  and 
experienced  judge,  and  although  by  reason  of  the  ar- 
duous nature  of  his  officbl  dutiea  he  is  not  an  active 
politician,  yet  he  is  well  known  in  this  section  of  the 
country,  as  a  profound  venerator  of  our  constitution, 
devotedly  attached  to  the  institutions  of  his  country, 
and  to  the  Union ;  and  in  short,  as  a  politician  of  the 
Washington  school.  Easy  in  his  address,  aflable,  ac- 
cessible, and  agreeable  to  strangers,  gentlemanly  in 
manner,  generous  and  hospiteble  in  feeling,  he  adds  all 
the  private  virtues  possessed  by  the  late  Chief  Justice, 
to  the  same  devoted  attachment  to  hb  profession,  the 
same  reverence  for  the  law  and  the  constitution,  and 
the  same  unwearied  research  into  their  nature,  and  the 
means  of  their  perpetuation  and  proper  administration. 
I  write  here  from  experience  and  common  fame.  A 
journey  of  some  days  in  bis  society,  and  the  universal 
accord  of  hb  fellow-citizens,  aflRird  me  the  means  of 
bearing  this  willing,  though  weak  tribute  to  his  virtues 
in  private  and  public  life. 

The  most  amusing  specimen  of  a  true  Frenchman  I 

have  ever  met  was  JtlmsMtir  U ,  my  other  travelling 

companion.  He  was  a  perfect  bibltomanbe.  Not  a 
book  was  alluded  to,  that  he  did  not  instantly  say  *  I 
have  it!'  and  the  merite  of  which  he  did  not  proceed 
immedbtely  to  discuss;  and  not  only  did  he  pretend  to 
I  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  contents,  but  in  almost 
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every  instance,  of  the  autfaor  also  of  the  work  alluded 
to.  Among  others  of  his  whims,  lie  said  he  had  in  his 
possession  as  many  as  a  hundred  and  fifty  volumes  of 
Jlmeriean  poetry !  And  on  our  asking  him  what  he  in- 
tended  to  do  with  them,  he  told  us  he  was  going  to 
Paris  ere  long,  and  intended  to  present  them  to  some 
public  library  there.  What  an  unanticipated  apotheosis 
is  this,  for  the  sixteen  and  thirty-two- mos  of  American 
bards,  with  which  our  prolific  press  has  so  k>ng  been 
teeming.  Next  to  France,  Mvnsmar  thinks  very  highly 
of  America,  and  believes  Benjamin  Franklin  has  done 
more  for  our  land  than  George  Washington.  He  di- 
Terges  shortly  from  our  onward  route,  to  view  the 
natural  bridge  and  the  caves  of  Virginia.  He  is  a 
comical  little  genius. 

We  had  a  fine  road,  a  fine  driver,  and  an  elegant  new 
coach,  as  our  comforts  to-day, — offsetting  which^^for 
all  pleasure  is  dashed  with  pain — ^we  were  called  to 
encounter  the  most  sudden  and  violent  storm  of  rain 
and  hail  it  was  ever  the  lot  of  a  Virginian,  (so  said  the 
planter,)  to  abide.  It  streamed  down  in  torrents  from 
the  thickening  clouds,  from  noon  to  sunseL  The  to- 
bacco grounds,  the  com,  and  wheat  were  deluged,  and 
the  little  fordable  streams  that  occasionally  crossed  our 
path  were  swelled  to  a  formidable  height.  At  about  an 
hour  before  sunset,  fee  came  to  the  "  Little  Bird^  river, 
which  we  all  agreed  must  be  impassable,  and  after  an 
hour's  parley,  the  driver,  who  was  conscientious  on  the 
score  of  Uncle  Sam's  bags,  gave  in,  and  we  went  back 
a  mile  to  a  small  farm-house,  where  an  acquaintance  of 
our  tobacco  raiser  resided.  He  hospitably  provided  us 
with  a  good  supper,  and  spread  bedding  for  us  upon 
the  floor  of  the  best  room  in  his  humble  cabin,  and 
there.  Judge,  Planter,  Student,  Monritwr^  Driver,  and  I, 
turned  in  en  msMe,  and  slept  soundly  till  the  moon 
rose.  At  about  two  this  morning,  we  again  set  off, 
found  the  stream  passable,  and  by  breakfast  time  dis- 
covered that  after  all,  we  were  only  about  four  hours 
behind  our  time  of  arrival  at  the  usual  place  of  stop- 
ping. Here,  (the  morning  being  fine,)  we  had  a  splen- 
did first  view  of  the  Blue  Ridge, — the  first  chain  or 
range  of  the  Alleghanies  which  the  traveller  from  the 
North  approaches.  A  blue  hazy  mist  hung  over  them, 
not  concealing  them  in  the  least  degree,  but  forming  a 
thin  transparent  veil,  through  whicli  their  regular  slope 
and  wooded  sides  were  beautifully  disclosed.  I  found 
the  Judge  an  invaluable  aid  in  pointing  out  the  best 
views,  the  most  pleasing  prospects,  and  the  most  pic- 
turesque points  of  view,  from  which  the  Undscape  could 
be  observed.  Interspersed  with  all  his  descriptions  of 
natural  scenery,  and  the  different  localities  through 
which  we  passed,  he  delighted  us  by  the  narration  of 
several  personal  anecdotes,  which  were  indeed  quite 
amusing,  as  well  as  strikingly  illustrative  of  the  coun- 
try. We  passed  Charlottesville,  the  seat  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia,  and  Monticello,  the  residence  of 
Jefiferson,  both  of  which  we  admired  as  much  as  the 
blending  of  all  orders  of  architecture  in  the  one,  and 
the  elevated  location  of  the  other,  would  permit.  The 
present  proprietor  of  Monticello,  is  not  a  favorite  in 
that  neighborhood — his  improvements  on  the  estate  are 
pronounced  as  tasteless,  and  bis  rules  and  regulations 
as  to  the  admission  of  visiters,  pompous  and  absurd. 
The  University  is  a  collection  of  brick  buildings,  form- 
ing a  square ;  on  one  side  of  which  are  the  residences 


of  the  faculty,  and  the  ctAvM  or  dormitories  of  the  sta- 
dent8,~>and  at  the  head  of  which  is  the  great  hall  con* 
taining  the  library,  and  the  recitation  rooms. 

This  is  perhaps  as  beautiful  a  structure  as  could  be 
made  of  red  brick.  Its  portico  is  ornamented  with  co- 
lumns of  the  Corinthian  order,  while  the  piazzas  of  tho 
lateral  buildings  have  those  of  the  Doric  and  Ionic  orden. 
This  mingling  of  architecture  produces  an  oulrt  and 
unpleasing  effect  upon  the  eye  of  the  observer,  and  is 
regarded  universally  as  a  failure  to  produce  what  its 
founder  intended  it  to  be,  the  finest  building  in  Yirginia. 
This  institution  is  now  in  a  flourishing  condition.  We 
parted  with  our  amusing  French  companion  here;— 
and  took  up  a  gentleman  from  Mississippi,  and  another 
from  Southern  Virginia,  returning  home  by  the  way  of 
the  Sulphur  Springs. 

Our  ride  to-day  has  been  delightfuL  We  have  been 
passing  through  a  rich  and  productive  country,  and  the 
fine  crops  of  corn,  and  grain,  and  grass,— 'the  splendid 
foliage  of  vigorous  forests,  in  which  are  observable  all 
varieties  of  trees,  common^  and  rare,  the  well  built  and 
well  stocked  farms,  with  here  and  there  a  country  seat, 
situated  in  the  midst  of  plenty  and  high  cultivation,  have 
all  combined  to  render  the  prospect  pleasing  in  the 
highest  degree.  During  the  afternoon,  we  have  been 
constantly  ascending  the  first  hills  of  the  Blue  Ridge, 
and  are  now  quietly  settling  ourselves  to  repose,  with 
an  assurance  of  more  lovely  prospects  and  more  rich 
enjoyments  on  the  morrow. 

Warm  Springs j  Jubf  17. 

The  day  has*been  very  fine,  and  my  ride  among  these 
picturesque  mountains  more  charming  than  I  can  de* 
scribe.  The  prospects  on  all  sides  of  my  path  have 
been  varied  and  enchanting.  The  hills  forming  the 
Blue  Ridge,  the  South  River  Range,  and  the  Warm 
Spring  Mountains,  are  undulating  and  woody,  and 
enclose  the  traveller  in  a  beautiful  succession  of  well 
cultivated  intervales,  through  which  runs  a  turnpike 
road,  smooth,  well  graduated,  and  level,  for  fifty  or 
sixty  miles.  I  know  no  better  roads  in  New  England 
than  those  from  Charlottesville  to  this  place  hare 
proved. 

We  hive  heard  all  along  tlie  road  that  the  White 
Sulphur  Springs  are  overflowing  with  visiters,  and  divers 
plans  entertained  us  as  we  rode  on,  having  for  their  ob- 
ject some  relief  for  ourselves,  who  were  going  to  that 

place  first    Major  M ,  whom  we  took  up  this 

morning,  and  who  saw  service  in  the  last  war,  was  for 
erecting  a  regular  camp,  cantonment,  or  bivouac  on  the 
spot,  sending  out  regular  foraging  parties,  and  bidding 
defiance  to  the  chances  of  our  deprivation  of  bed  and 
board,  that  seemed  to  be  threatening  us.  But  the  ma- 
jority of  our  party  decided  to  wait  awhile  at  the  Warm 
Springs,  which  comes  first  upon  the  road,  and  after 
spending  some  time  there,  and  bathing  in  those  mild 
waters,  to  pursue  our  way  to  the  Hot,  and  afterwards 
to  look  in  upon  the  denser  crowd  at  the  White  Sulphur. 

This  afternoon  we  passed  the  house  of  Mr.  Waddell, 
the  son  of  the  celebrated  Blind  Preacher,  so  pathetical- 
ly described  by  Mr.  Wirt  in  his  Letters  of  a  British 
Spy.  I  looked  at  him  with  deep  interest,  as  he  was 
pointed  out  to  me,  standing  on  his  door  step,  apparently 
a  wealthy  and  enterprising  farmer.  Pursuing  our  way, 
we  were  suddenly  alarmed  by  the  breaking  of  th«  perch 
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of  our  stage  ooach,  and  were  obliged  to  walk  about  a 
oile  to  hare  it  repaired.  Thia  was  done  at  a  farm 
hoase  in  the  possession  of  an  honest  Virginian,  who 
made  great  boast  as  we  walked  along  together,  (for  he 
was  near,  at  the  happening  of  the  accident,)  of  his  being 
able  It  df  any  lAtag.  By  his  aid  we  were  soon  again  on 
our  way,  which  carried  us  through  mountain  gaps,  and 
over  mountain  topa^  along  a  road  every  moment  increas- 
ing in  charming  prospects,  until  we  had  attained  tlie 
kit  of  the  range  to  be  passed  to-day.  From  its  summit 
we  looked  down  into  a  well  cultivated  valley,  near  the 
centre  of  which  was  a  neat  settlement,  gathered  around 
the  Wmrm  Springs.  Here  we  stopped,  and  parting 
company  with  the  Judge,  the  Major,  and  the  Student, 
who  went  to  the  next  county,  we  quietly  settled  om> 
selves  down  in  this  haven  of  rest,  and,  as  we  hope, 
health,  delighted  that  we  had  attained  such  an  enviable 
stage  in  our  long  journey. 

I  hare  already  taken  one  bath  in  these  celebrated 
waters.  At  a  little  distance  from  the  Hotel  is  a  hex- 
agonal wooden  building,  erected  over  an  area  of  about 
two  hundred  yards  in  circumference,  filled  with  clear 
spring  water,  constantly  rising  and  flowing  off,  leaving 
about  five  feet  depth  in  a  hollow  basin, — the  temperature 
cf  which  is  about  97  degrees  Fahrenheit.  The  ladies 
and  geotkmeo  have  every  two  alternate  hours,  from 
lonrise  until  ten  at  night,  appropriated  to  them  for 
bathing, — and  these  hours  are  almost  constantly  em- 
ployed. I  cannot  describe  to  you  the  luxury  of  bathing 
in  these  springs.  They  seem  to  be  the  waters  of 
Eden,  dear,  soft,  transparent,  mild,  healthful,  and  full 
of  delighu  The  sulphate  of  magnesia  forms  the  basis 
of  their  mineral  properties,  and  they  are  said  to  be 
exceedingly  efficacious  in  cases  of  rheumatism  and 
similar  complaints.    Of  this  more  hereafter. 

Our  hotel  is  kept  by  a  very  accommodating  landlord 
by  the  name  of  Fry.  His  establishment  is  unexcep- 
tionable. Good  beds,  good  rooms,  good  servants,  and 
good  fare,  (ail  of  them  rare  enough  in  tliis  region,  and 
nosl  of  them,  it  is  said,  very  deficient  at  White  Sul- 
phur,) are  here  to  be  enjoyed  by  the  traveller.  The 
boose  stands  in  the  centre  of  a  productive  intervale,  on 
every  side  surrounded  by  densely  wooded  mountains, 
and  conunanding  an  extensive  and  varied  prospect,  on 
every  hand.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  company  here, — 
though  less  than  at  the  Sulphur  Springs,  forty-five 
miles  farther  in  the  interior.  The  visiters  to  this  Springs 
eowitryare  not  content  with  the  first  series  on  their 
nmie,  but  as  it  is  Mf  fashum  to  go  where  the  crowd  is 
moai  dense,  and  the  accommodations  most  scanty, — they 
pass  by  this  delightful  locate,  and  fare  worse  at  the  most 
crammed  and  crowded  resort  Fashion,  and  a  desire 
to  aee  whatever  is  to  be  seen,  will  doubtless  attract  us 
thither  also  for  a  few  days, — ^but  not  until  the  use  of 
these  health-giving  waters  has  given  us  more  strength 
and  nerve  than  we  now  possess. 

I  wooM  advise  the  visiter  to  this  part  of  the  country 
lo  provide  himself  bottles  of  water  at  those  places  on 
his  journey  where  it  is  good,  and  such  as  he  has  been 
used  to  drink  at  home.  This  can  alwa3r8  be  made  cool 
and  in  fitting  order  to  use,  as  all  the  stopping  places 
abound  with  ice.  The  lime-stone  water,  which  la  com- 
mon from  Richmond  to  the  Springs,  is  apt  to  have  a 
powerful  effect  upon  the  system  of  one  unused  to  it  ;— 
and  lo  iu  effects  I  attribute  a  violent  illness  to  which  I 


have  been  subjected  ever  since  my  arrival  at  this  place. 
There  is  no  deficiency  of  the  pure  element  here,  how- 
ever,— a  perennial  spring  of  freestone  water  constantly 
flowing  from  a  spring  of  unequalled  coolness  and  purity. 

Jidy  i& 
The  gray- haired  keeper  of  the  Qrsat  Bath  entertains 
me  at  times  with  his  account  of  old  days  in  Yii^inia, — 
the  incidents  which  he  can  remember  as  happening 
during  the  revolution  and  the  first  Presidency, — aneo* 
dotes  of  Washington  and  Jefferson,^escriptions  of 
the  great  men  he  has  seen  and  known,  or  heard  of  and 
never  seen— and  legends  of  his  own  infantile  years,  that 
come  to  him  as  he  chattera  about  things  and  times  that 
are  nearer,  until  he  is  at  length  in  the  old  num^s  element^ 
— and  while  I  float  quietly  on  mine,  he  sits  beside  me 
and  rocks  to  and  fro,  as  if  inspired,  upon  his.  In  one  of 
those  moods,  this  morning,  he  told  me  of  the  discovery 
of  the  spring  which  was  bubbling  up  around  me,  and 
from  the  clear  waters  of  which  I  was  gathering  health 
and  strength,  and  freedom  from  pain.  I  cannot  repeat 
the  old  man*s  very  words ;  but  nearly  thus  his  legend 
went : — 

A  young  Indian,  more  than  two  centuries  ago,  was 
coming  from  the  western  valley  of  the  great  Appalach- 
ian chain  of  mountains,  towards  the  watera  of  the  east, 
that  opened  into  the  beautiful  bay  whose  branches  now 
touch  the  strands  of  some  of  the  mightiest  marts  of  a  na- 
tion that  was  not  then  in  existence.  He  had  never  trod- 
den that  path  before,  and  nothing  but  the  pride  of  youth 
which  would  not  brook  that  his  brethren  of  other  tribes 
should  triumph  over  him  as  their  inferior  in  adventure, 
had  sustained  his  manly  heart  so  far ;  for  he  had  come, 
since  the  rising  sun  first  touched,  that  day,  the  mighty 
peaks  of  the  Alleghanies,  from  the  vales  that  lay  at 
their  feet  on  the  west.  He  was  going  to  carry  the  voice 
and  vote  of  a  powerful  nation  to  the  council-fire  that 
was  kindling  on  the  banks  of  the  great  water,  and  he 
felt  shame  at  the  recurrence  of  the  idea  that  the  place 
of  the  Young  Appalachian  Leopard  could  be  vacant. 
But  the  night  winds  beat  coldly  around  him,  and  his 
way  was  dark.  There  had  been  rains,  and  the  earth 
was  damp  and  swampy ;  and  no  grass,  or  fern,  or 
heather  were  at  hand  with  which  to  make  a  bed  in  the 
bosom  of  the  valley  where  he  stood.  He  had  not 
strength  to  climb  the  near  range  of  mountains  that  threw 
up  their  summits  before  him,  as  if  to  shut  out  all  hope 
that  he  could  accomplish  his  ardent  desire.  Weary, 
dispirited,  and  ready  to  despair,  he  came  suddenly  upon 
an  open  space  among  the  low  underwood  that  covered 
the  valley  where  he  was  wandering,  and  upon  looking 
narrowly,  he  observed  that  it  was  filled  with  water.  He 
could  see  the  dear  reflection  of  the  bright  evening  star 
that  was  just  declining  to  her  rest,  and  that  was  peeping 
into  the  fountain, 

"  Like  a  brfd«  fViU  of  bliuhas,  Jo*  llnfrhig  to  tako 
▲  last  look  In  her  ailrror,  at  niglit  era  she  goes.** 

By  this  translucent  reflection  he  could  perceive  that  the 
water  was  dear,  and  its  depth  he  could  discern  by  the 
pebbles  that  glistened  in  the  starlight  from  the  bottom. 
He  saw  too  that  the  water  was  continually  flowing  off, 
and  supplying  a  stream  that  ran  rippling  away  among 
the  roots  of  the  old  oaks  that  surrounded  the  spot^— and 
as  he  stooped  to  taste  the  liquid  element,  he  found  it 
warm  as  if  inviting  him  to  relax  his  chilled  limbs  by 
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bathioft  in  its  tepid  bosom.  He  laid  aside  his  bow  and 
qaiYer,  unstrung  his  pouch  from  his  brawny  shoulder, 
took  off  his  moccasins,  and  plunged  in.  A  new  life  in- 
vigorated his  wearied  sprit,  new  strength  seemed  given 
to  his  almost  rigid  nerves ;  he  swam,  he  dived,  he  lay 
prostrate  for  hours  upon  the  genial  waves,  in  a  sort  of 
dreamy  ecstacy  of  delight ;  and  when  the  first  dawn  of 
day  broke  over  the  rock-crowned  hill,  at  the  foot  of  which 
the  Spring  of  Strength  lay  enshrined,  the  Young  Leo* 
pard  came  forth  from  his  watery  couch,  and  donning 
his  simple  array,  strode  proudly  up  the  mountain, 
**  where  path  there  was  none."  He  was  *'a  young  giant 
rejoicing  to  run  his  course," — ^full  of  new  fire  and  vigor 
he  manfully  sped  on  his  way— and  upon  the  sve  of  that 
day,  when  the  chiefs  and  the  sons  of  chiefs  were  seated 
around  the  solemn  council  fire,  no  one  of  them  all  was 
ibund  more  graceful  in  address,  more  commanding  in 
manner,  more  pleasing  in  look,  and  more  sagacious  in 
policy,  than  the  Fowig  •djppsfocAtan  Leoporrf,  who  bathed 
in  the  Spring  rf  Siretigth, 

****** 

July  SI. 

The  life  of  an  invalid  at  a  watering  place  is  dull  and 
monotonous  enough,  if  he  be  left  to  himself,  without 
books,  without  acquaintance,  and  without  the  power  to 
brave  all  weathers  in  pursuit  of  amusement.  The  first 
a  sensible  traveller  will  always  carry  with  him, — the 
second  such  a  one  can  never  be  at  a  loss  to  find,  and,  as 
to  the  latter,  he  must  seek  in  the  other  two  resources  for 
that  which  shall  stand  him  in  its  stead. 

The  varied  scene  that  may  be  viewed  from  my  land- 
.  lord  John  Fry's  long  piazza,  any  fair  morning  or  even- 
ing, does  not  comprehend  alone  a  prospect  of  hills  and 
vallies, — of  rocks  and  trees,  and  gushing  springs,  but 
there  is  mingled  in  the  view  a  study,  more  interesting 
while  it  lasts,  and  perhaps  more  useful  in  the  lessons  it 
teaches.  I  have  just  returned  from  a  listless  saunter 
along  the  colonnade,  where  I  have  been  watching  the 
departure  of  a  Georgia  gentleman  with  his  family  for 
the  North.  He  certainly  presented  the  most  curious 
specimen  of  that  mixed  genus  of  gentleman  and  jockey 
which  may  often  be  observed  among  our  countrymen, 
it  has  ever  been  my  lot  to  encounter. 

At  an  early  hour  in  the  morning,  a  phaeton  was 
brought  up  to  the  door  by  a  black,  (without  horses,)  and 
underwent  the  process  of  loading.  Trunks,  bandboxes, 
bundles,  umbrellas,  el  tdomnegeniu,  were  nicely  stowed 
away  in  every  nook, — when  up  comes  another  black 
dragging  a  large  barouche,  doomed  to  undergo  the  same 
process  of  stuffing.  The  boys  and  negroes  assemble 
round,  one  by  one,  and  squad  by  squad,  displaying  all 
that  curiosity  for  which  youth  and  Yankees  are  renown- 
ed. The  little  nabob  at  length  issues  forth  from  his 
breakfast,  and  with  his  own  hands  brings  out  a  natty 
pair  of  black  colts  he  had  been  buying  as  he  came 
along :  they  were  not  broken  to  harness,  and  were  to  be 
led  behind  the  barouche  and  phaeton.  Mark  the  glee 
with  which  he  shows  them  ofl^—he  pats  them,  trots 
them  out  before  the  assembled  gaping  multitude,— end 

*'  Mora  U-ue  J07  Marcellut  feels. 
Than  Ctesar,  with  a  Senate  at  hie  heels  !** 

The  colls  are  admired,— the  tasie  of  their  purchaser 
applauded,  and  they  are  confided  to  the  care  of  the 
attendant  satellites,  who  feel  proud  of  the  honor  of 
being  permitted  to  hold  them  by  the  halter.    In  the 


meantime,  the  horses  are  harnessed  in  pairs,  hot  singlv 
and  with  great  deliberation,  to  the  respective  vehicles: 
each  in  turn,  by  couples,  and  collectively,  are  criticised 
and  praised,  and  appraised,  and  curiosity  sunds  on 
tiptoe  to  see  what  is  coming  next— Behold  another 
branch  of  the  cavalcade  approaches !  Three  hom 
saddled  and  bridled,  champing  the  rein,  reproving  delay, 
and  ready  to  claim  their  proportion  of  the  day's  glory. 
After  due  time  has  been  given  to  admire  the  new  conen 
sufficiently,  the  lord  of  the  whole  approaches  the  ba- 
rouche with  an  air  of  half-subdued  mysteriousnesi, 
opens  the  box,  and  takes  thence  a  something  that  befBes 
the  curiosity  of  the  most  knowing.  What  is  it?  What 
can  it  be  7  Unheeding  the  commotion  he  has  raised, 
our  Georgian  proceeds  to  screw  the  non-descript  article 
upon  the  top  of  one  of  the  saddles  of  the  last  anived 
horses,  and  to  exchange  the  left  stirrupfor  a  shorter  and 
a  lighter  one :  and  presto !  a  side-saddle  stands  revealed 
to  the  wondering  gaze  of  stupifled  mankind. 

The  preparations  are  complete.  The  laudable  curi- 
osity of  the  crowd  has  been  raised  to  the  highest  possi- 
ble point  Tom  has  seated  himself  on  the  box  of  (be 
phaeton,  and  Bill  upon  the  dickey  of  the  barouche.  The 
cigar  is  stuck  between  our  hero's  teeth,->his  pretty  wife 
is  lifted  on  the  transformed  saddle,— two  "friends  of 
the  family"  mount  the  remaining  two,  the  nurse  and 
baby  are  hoisted  with  the  baggage  into  the  barouche,— 
the  planter  takes  his  most  confidential  crony  with  hiffl 
into  the  phaeton,  and  all  dash  down  the  hill  before  the 
house  together,  as  fine  a  cavalcade  as  any  since  the 
days  of  Gilpin.  The  crowd  disperse,  the  piazza  be- 
comes deserted,— the  bad  points  of  the  horses,  the 
prominent  faults  and  peculiarities  of  their  owner,  and 
the  imperfections,  real  and  imaginary,  of  the  whole 
concern,  seem  one  by  one  to  come  most  marvellously  to 
light,— and  the  voices  loudest  but  now  in  praise,  an 
swiftest  and  most  ingenious  in  censure.  Soon,  howe? er, 
the  whole  thing  is  forgotten :  another  nabob  will  come 
among  the  same  crowd,  sport  his  horses,  his  jests,  his 
bets,  and  his  purse,— move  the  sluggish  waters  of  idle 
curiosity,  till  they  run  in  waves  mountain-high,— and 
in  his  turn  dash  off,  down  that  very  hill,  to  leave  them 
once  more  to  subside.    TeUe  uilavU! 

To  a  dweller  at  a  watering-place  no  incident  is  really 
trifling ;  and  the  parting  array  of  a  Southern  planter 
from  the  piazza  of  a  mountain  inn  is  not  a  scene  to  be 
forgotten  suddenly. 

Believing  that  I  may  now  venture  to  speak  ex  caikedn 
upon  the  nature,  character  and  virtues  of  the  Warm 
Springs,  at  which  I  have  been  for  some  days  sojourning, 
I  shall  attempt  to  journalise  some  idea  of  this  most  de- 
licious bath. 

You  enter  the  village  formed  by  the  accidental  collo- 
cation of  some  six  or  eight  residences,  (of  which  that  of 
the  proprietor  of  the  hotel,  Mr.  Fry,  is  the  principal) 
over  a  mountain  called  after  the  Springs,  embedded  at 
its  feel.  The  road  is  perfect :  being  skilfully  graded, 
and  as  smooth  as  if  McAdamizcd.  The  gentleman  of 
Boston  who  ukes  a  horseback  ride,  upon  an  afternoon, 
over  the  mill-dam,  is  not  more  highly  favored  as  to  the 
road,  than  is  the  traveller  upon  this  turnpike  across  the 
Alleghanies,  The  entrance  to  this  little  village  is  de- 
lightful. As  you  wind  around  the  descending  p&th, 
you  catch  glimpses  of  the  whiu  colonnade  running  the 
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«Rtire  length  of  the  hotel,  from  which  the  rendents,  in 
their  torn,  watch  the  approaching  carriage  or  cavalcade, 
u  it  oecasioDBUy  appears  among  the  masses  of  foliage 
thai  lor  the  most  part  obstmot  the  view.  Arriving, 
yoQ  experience  a  nooet  gentlemanly  and  cordial  recep- 
tion from  the  very  polite  host,  who  accommodates  his 
guests  to  the  extent  of  his  house,  in  the  first  place,  and 
aAerwards  fills  up  in  succession  the  several  rows  of 
wooden  and  brick  cabins,  that  are  built  in  different 
parti  of  hia  grounds,— being  files  of  small  sleeping 
rooms,  about  eight  feet  high,  and  as  many  wide.  The 
taUe  is  of  the  very  best  description,  far  surpassing,  I 
am  forewarned,  any  thing  to  be  obtained  fiirther  on. 
I  A  little  below  the  house  is  the  Bath ;  being  a  wooden 
shed,  covering  a  basin  fi?e  feet  in  depth,  and  nearly 
Ibrty  feet  wide.  The  water  is  perfectly  pellucid,  and 
constantly  flows  off  as  it  attains  the  depth  described. 
This  water  is  about  98  degrees  above  Fahrenheit,  and 
is  not  affected  by  the  weather.  The  whole  lot  of 
gnmnd  in  the  centre  of  which  this  pool  rises,  is  filled 
with  these  litUe  bubbling  springs,  and  an  area  of  many 
similar  diameters  could  be  easily  formed,  if  desired,  on 
the  spoL  At  present,  the  bath  is  covered  by  a  miserable 
hofel*  It  shcHiId  be  replaced  by  one  of  granite  or 
maible ;  and  doubtless  some  such  improvement  will 
eoeor  to  its  enterprising  proprietor  as  proper  to  be 
besmwed  upcm  iL  I  belieTe  one  of  his  neighbors,  who 
daims  a  right  to  share  the  waters  with  him,  as  property 
ooder  a  {n^tended  ^rant  from  the  vender  of  the  land 
to  eeruin  common  purchasers,  is  talking  somewhat 
diarply  just  now,  about  an  intended  suit  to  recover  his 
alleged  share.  When  that  question  is  decided,  if  in 
frror  of  the  new  claimant,  competition  will  secure 
ioqxofements ; — if  against  the  suit — ^John  Fry  is  the 
Tery  man. (all  obstacles  removed,)  to  "go  ahead  I" 

A  bath  in  the  Warm  Springs  is  beyond  all  descrip- 
cioa  lumriousL  No  eastern  monarch,  whose  appetite 
and  hrve  of  luxury  ever  quickened  his  ingenuity  to 
diseorer  oew  delights,  can  command  one  so  transcen- 
daal  as  this.  But  in  order  to  bear  me  out  in  my  en- 
ennioBis,  my  readers  must  try  U,  It  is  a  delightful 
bath  for  the  strong  and  healthy,— and  by  such  may  be 
used  daily  thronih  the  year,  a  half  hour  or  more  at 
a  time.  It  is  useful  in  chronic  and  acute  rheumatism, 
dropsy,  and  in  some  complaints  of  the  liver.  Yet  it  is 
not  mifiirmly  efficient  in  cases  seemingly  alike.  It 
Bosi  be  taken  carefully  and  under  medical  advice,  by 
Bvalids.  An  analjrsis  of  this  water  shows  it  to  consist 
of  carbooate  of  lime,  sulphate  of  iron,  and  sulphate  of 


Suc^  are  the  Warm  Springs  of  Virginia :  and  to  all 
who  are  afflicted  with  dyspepsia,  rheumatism,  gout, 
dropsy,  hepatic  complaints,  and  ennui,  I  would  recom- 
mend a  &ir  trial  of  them.    To  some  the  trial  will  yield 
^  perfect  cure,  to  others  it  will  begin  a  good  work  to  be 
^nisbed  by  future  carefulness  and  attention,  and  to  all, 
^  lozQry  of  travelling  in  a  most  delightful  country,  a 
K^oom  in  a  pleasant  valley,  unsurpassed  in  loveliness 
bf  that  inherited  by  Rasselas  himself  and  a  constant 
access  to  waters  that  seem  to  rival  those  fabled  streams, 
B  which  to  bathe  was  to  banish  all  pain,  to  remove  all 
iBrroWy  and  to  renew  the  vigor  and  freshness  of  baoy- 
aat  youth. 

HesiB  thata  «ove  fittiog  baOdIng  has  since  been  sroeted. 


July  23. 
A  party  from  the  Warm  Springs,  made  the  ascent  of 
the  mountain  in  front  of  our  liotel,  this  morning,  prior 
to  our  intended  departure.  The  morning  was  very 
fine,  and  promising  of  much  pleasure  to  the  adventur- 
ers. Providing  ourselves  with  all  the  conveyances  the 
neighborhood  afibrded,  including  carriages,  which  could 
go  but  half  way,  and  horses,  the  most  sure  footed  of 
which  could  ascend  to  the  summit,  we  set  out  after  break- 
fast time,  and  in  a  couple  of  hours  attained  the  Warm 
Spring  Rock,  from  which  a  view  was  presented  to  our 
admiring  eyes  that  baffles  description.  We  stood  on 
an  elevated  rock  on  the  highest  peak  of  the  centre  Alle- 
ghany ridge,  the  horizon  on  every  hand  formed  by  the 
blue  outline  of  the  distant  mountains,  hills  on  hills  arising 
from  the  base  of  that  on  which  we  were,  covered  densely 
with  masses  of  deep  rich  foliage,  excepting  in  those 
scattered  spots  where  cultivation  was  claiming  from 
nature  a  field  for  the  trial  of  her  skill.  The  waving 
cornfields,  the  ripening  grain,  **  yellow  to  the  harvest,** 
the  shepherd  driving  his  sheep  afield,  the  busy  activity 
of  the  little  village  around  the  spring,  were  among  the 
features  of  the  scene.  The  filling  up  and  the  coloring 
must  be  described  by  nature  herself;  words  are  inade- 
quate to  do  them  justice.  After  a  visit  of  more  than 
an  hour  to  the  Spring  Rock,  we  turned  our  faces  home- 
wards, and,  arriving  at  the  dinner  hour,  were  duly  com- 
plimented by  our  merry  landlord  upon  the  imposing  dis- 
play made  by  our  cavalcade  upon  the  mountain's  brow. 
The  rock  we  have  just  left  is  the  scene,  (so  goes  re- 
port,) of  a  most  romantic  love  adventure,  the  details  of 
which,  at  length,  would  be  doubtless  delectable  to  some 
lady  readers,  inasmuch  as  they  are  literally  true  and 
well  authenticated.  I  am  no  weaver  of  love  tales,  how* 
ever,  and  must  simply  hint  at  a  fair  southern  belle,  a 
youth  from  the  middle  country,  a  ride  on  gallant  steeds 
up  the  mountain  path,  the  momentary  danger  of  the 
lady,  and  the  consequent  peril  of  the  gentleman  in  his 
successful  attempt  to  save  her,— a  fall,  a  swoon,  a  partial 
recovery,  and  the  tears  of  beauty  falling  upon  the  cheek 
of  manhood,-Hhe  sympathy  of  fond  hearts,  declara- 
tions, troth-plights,  and  happy  consummation.  These 
hints  I  leave  for  the  filling-up  of  any  of  my  readers  who 
may  fancy  to  figure  in  a  ''  Romance  of  Real  Life,"  in 
the  pages  of  some  Ladies'  Magazine. 

Another  anecdote  of  the  bravery  of  a  southern  belle, 
who  boasts  of  doing  many  things  that  no  woman  ever 
did  before,  is  related  here  in  connection  with  the  Warm 
Spring  Mountain-rock.  Some  say  it  is  the  above  story, 
in  its  more  veritable  shape,  and  that  it  more  truly  de- 
scribes the  wooing  and  winning  of  the  Amazonian  lady 
alluded  to,  than  the  other.  But  this  I  deem  questionable, 
if  not  deddedly  fabulous.  The  belle  is  said  to  have 
ascended,  en  cAeoof,  to  the  rock  that  rises  out  of  the  peak 
of  the  mountain:  and  attaining  this  eminence,  there 
stood  upon  the  saddle  of  her  horse,  and  challenged  her 
cavalier  to  trans6end  that  feat:  on»which  he  instantly 
stood  upon  his  head  on  the  saddle  of  his  horse*  The 
lady  declared  herself  defeated,  and  gave  the  gymnast 
her  fair  hand  as  his  reward.  I  prefer  the  former  ver- 
sion :  but  this  last  is  quite  current  here,  nevertheless. 

I  leave  this  delightful  spot,  with  a  party,  to-morrow 
morning,  for  the  White  Sulphur.  The  Hot  Springs  are 
next  in  order,  but,  by  medical  advice,— I  shall  reserve 
them  until  my  return. 

Vol.  it.— 26 
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TO  MY  MOTHER. 

WrltteQ  on  ChrisUnas  mornlog,  1S97,  at  Balirtoii  Spa,  N.  T. 

Wake,  mother  t  wake  to  yonthful  glee  ( 

The  golden  light  is  dawning. 
Wake,  mother,  wake!  and  hail  with. me 

This  happy  Christmas  morning  I 

Each  eye  is  bright  with  pleasure's  glow. 

Each  lip  is  laughing  merrily ; 
A  smite  hath  passed  o'er  winter's  brow. 

And  the  very  snow  looks  cheerily! 

Hark  to  the  voice  of  the  ''  wakened  day !" 
To  the  sleigh-bells  gaily  ringing ; 

While  a  thousand  thousand  happy  hearts 
Their  Christmas  lays  are  singing  I 

Tis  a  joyous  hour  of  mirth  and  love, 

And  my  heart  is  overflowing ; 
Come,  we  will  raise  our  hearts  above, 

While  pure,  and  fresh,  and  glowing! 

'Tis  the  happiest  day  of  the  rolling  year, 
But  it  comes  in  a  robe  of  mourning ; 

Nor  light,  nor  life,  nor  bloom  is  here, 
Its  icy  shroud  adorning ! 

It  comes  when  all  around  is  dark ; 

'TIS  meet  it  should  so  be, 
For  its  joy  is  the  joy  of  the  happy  heart, 

The  spirit's  jubilee ! 

It  needeth  not  the  bloom  of  Spring, 

Or  Summer  light  and  gladness, 
For  Love  hath  spread  his  blooming  wing 

0*er  Winter's  brow  of  sadness! 

'Twasthus  Hs-eame!  a  Spirit  cloud 

His  Spirit's  light  concealing ! 
No  crown  of  earth,  no  kingly  robe 

His  Heavenly  power  revealing. 

His  Bolil  was  love,  his  mission  love, 

Its  aim  a  world's  redeeming ! 
To  raise  its  darkened  soul  above 

Its  wild  and  sinful  dreaming ! 

With  all  his  Fathei's  love  and  power. 

The  cords  of  guilt  to  sever, 
To  ope  a  sacred  fount  of  light, 

Which  flows— shall  flow  forever  I 

Then  we  will  hail  the  glorious  day, 

The  Spirit's  new  creation  1 
And  pour  our  grateful  feelings  forth, 

A  pure,  and  warm  libation  i 

Wake,  mother !  wake  to  chastened  joy, 

The  golden  light  is  dawning! 
Wake,  mother !  wake,  and  hail  with  me, 

This  happy  Christmas  morning  t 


De  Saussay  wrote  a  folio  volume  consisting  of  pane- 
gyrics of  eminent  jMrsons  named  Andrew-^^nerely 
because  his  own  name  was  Andrew. 


THE  HOME  OF  THE  DESOLATE 

A  nUGHBNT.* 

BT  C.  W.  EVEREST. 

*<  How  many  driok  tht  cup 
Of  t»*I«ful  frier,  or  eat  the  bluer  breed 
or  miier J !    Sore  pierced  bj  wfntrj  wind*, 
How  many  ihrink  Into  the  lordid  h« 
Of  cheeileM  poverty  I** 

It  was  night— the  storm  howled  sadly  by^and  the 
mother  sat  in  silence  by  the  scanty  fire,  that  warmed 
and  faintly  lighted  the  wretched,  dilapidated  cottage, 
once,  in  brighter  days,  her  happy  home !  She  bad 
divided  to  her  ragged  and  starving  babes  the  little  pit- 
tance of  bread  remaining  to  her,  yet  scarcely  safficing 
to  satisfy  the  mad  cravings  of  hunger !  LitUe  thought 
they  that  they  claimed  their  mother's  all :  yet  freely  was 
it  given,  with  a  silent  tear  that  it  was  all!  She  hushed 
their  cries— soothed  their  sorrows— covered  them  with 
her  tattered  mantle — bade  them  a  sad  *  goodrtiigkP^vaA 
returned  to  her  sorrowful  vigil. 

The  night  wore  away, — and  still  sat  the  mother  over 
the  fading  fire  she  could  not  replenish,  waiting  the 
coming  of  him  whose  returning  footsteps  once  caused  a 
thrill  of  joy  through  her  bosom,  and  was  hailed  with 
boisterous  glee  by  his  little  ones.  Once,  he  promised 
at  the  altar  to  love  and  cherish  her,  and  nobly,  awhile, 
did  he  redeem  the  pledge.  His  cottage  was  the  home 
of  comfort,  and  his  wife  and  infants  divided  his  lore ! 
But  ah !  how  changed !  He  had  become  a  Dnaikmi! 
His  business  was  neglected — his  home  was  deserted— 
and  his  late  return  was  but  the  harbinger  of  woe! 
He  came  to  curse  the  innocent  partner  of  his  misery  as 
the  author  of  his  wretchedness,  and  his  frightened  chil- 
dren shrunk  away  from  him,  screaming,  as  from  a 
fiend !  Where  waits  he  now  7  The  shadows  of  night 
have  long  darkened  the  landscape !  What  delays  bis 
return  7 — ^Alas !  the  low  haunt  which  has  nightly  wit- 
nessed the  shameful  revel,  now  echoes  to  his  frantie 
shout !  Surrounded  by  boon  companions,  he  seeks  to 
drown  the  memory  of  his  sorrows  in  the  bowl :  while 
his  wretched,  starving,  squalid  wife  still  keeps  her 
lonely  vigil  by  her  cheerless  hearth ! 

Stillness^ solemn  stillness,  like  the  grave's,  reigns  in 
that  dreary  habitation :  and  no  sound  is  heard,  save  whea 
the  fitful  sighing  of  the  wintry  blast,  or  the  low  murmur 
of  her  dreaming  infants,  rouses  the  watcher  from  her 
trance.  Then  she  raises  her  aching  eyes  to  the  dim  dial, 
and  with  a  glance  to  Heaven,  turns  to  her  lonely  watch 
again.  But  now ''  the  tempest  of  her  feelings  has  grown 
too  fierce  to  be  repressed*' — ^her  bosom  heaves  with  the 
wild  emotions  of  her  soul — and  her  thin  hands  seem 
endeavoring  to  force  back  the  bursting  torrent  of  her 
tearsl  ♦♦*♦♦♦ 
♦  ♦  *        The  clock  struck  the  hour  of  mid- 

night— and  he  came  as  wont !  With  a  fearfUl  oath,  he 
cursed  his  wife's  fond  care :  and  that  mother's  silent 
tears,  and  the  low  wail  of  his  frightened  babes,  went  up 
to  QoD  for  witness !  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
Would  you  know  the  conclusion  of  the  story  7  Go,  ask 
the  jail,  the  abnsfaouse,  and  the  gmve— and  tAcy  will 
Cell  yout 

Feb.9,18t9w 
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PANDEMUS  POLYGLOTT. 

In  the  October  number  of  the  Blackwood  Edinburg  Magazine,  there  is  an  amufling  article  pur- 
porting to  be  an  account  of  the  learned  Doctor  Pandemus  Polyglott,  and  of  bis  extensive  erudition. 
It  profeases  to  present  to  the  reader  from  the  manuscript  iblios  of  the  Doctor^  certain  remains  of  the 
incieot  dassica,  which  his  diligence  has  rescued  from  oblivion,  and  from  which,  as  he  alleges,  the 
phgiuists  of  later  days  have  taken  some  of  their  most  exquisite  effusions.  The  reader  soon  dit* 
ooven,  thai  the  whole  is  but  an  ingenious  method  of  offering  to  the  public  some  very  beautiful 
specimens  of  Latinity,  and  of  Greek  composition ;  the  machinery  of  Dr.  Polyglott's  liie  and  labors 
being  designed  to  render  the  introduction  of  them  more  graceful  and  interesting.  In  the  Greek 
version  of  **  Canning's  Knifegrinder"  there  is  an  amusing  betrayal  of  its  character  in  the  transia- 
tioQ  of  the  IdDowing  line : 

''Have  yott  not  read  the  Rights  of  Man  by  Tom  Paine?" 
Ola9a  Tofivayov  M^povow  ri  XpiicrS— 

when  the  <M  champioA  of  the  Rights  of  Man  stands  forth  as  a  witness,  whose  rsracHy  wiH  not 
evco  be  qoestiooed  by  his  foes,  of  the  imposture  of  the  fictitious  Grecian  bard. 

We  remember  to  have  seen  some  years  ago  a  very  beautiful  Latin  version  of  the  modem  song 
*'Vd  be  a  Butterfly  bom  in  a  bower,"  which  was  attributed  to  the  pen  of  a  learned  English  pre- 
kte;  and  all  must  recollect  the  excitement,  some  years  past,  in  regard  to  one  of  Mr.  Wilde's  beau- 
tifiil  effusions,  which  was  translated  by  some  ingenious  classic  into  Greek,  and  palmed  upon  the 
public  as  the  production  of  an  ancient  author.  We  regret  that  we  have  not  these  articles  to  bind 
ap  with  the  beautiful  bouquet  which  we  are  about  to  offer  to  our  readers.  We  shall  ask  leave, 
however,  to  add  to  those  which  are  selected  from  the  magazine,  two  yersions  which  to  our  im- 
perfect skfll  in  the  lang»uage,  appear  to  be  good  Latin. 

The  first  piece  of  Dr.  Polyglott  is  ''  The  Friend  of  Humanity  and  the  Knifegrinder,"  of  which 
we  omit  however  the  Greek  version,  from  the  deficiency  of  our  press  in  the  necessary  type. 


SAPPmCS. 

Thi  F^ncvD  or  Huhavitt  amd  nm  EjriraoaninBB* 

Friend  qf  HumanUy. 

needy  Knifegrinder!  whither  art  thou  going  ? 
Rou^  is  the  road ;  thy  wheel  is  out  of  order; 
BiMk  JikTws  the  blast ;  your  bat  has  got  a  hole  in't. 

So  have  your  breeches, 

•Weary  Knifegrinder,  little  know  the  proud  ones. 
Who  in  their  coaches  roll  aloag  the  turnpike- 
Road,  what  bard  work  'tis  crying  all  day  '  Knives  and 
Scissors  to  griad  O,' 

Tell  me^  Knifegrinder,  how  came  you  to  grind  knives? 
Dad  some  rich  man  tyrannically  use  you  7 
Was  it  the  'squire?  or  parson  of  the  parish  7 

Or  the  attorney  7 

Was  it  Ike  ^uire  for  killing  of  his  game  ?  or 
Covetous  parson  ibr  his  tithes  distraining  7 
Or  roguish  lawyer  made  you  lose  your  little 

All  in  a  lawsuit? 

Have  you  not  read  the '  Rights  of  Man'  by  Tom  Paine? 
Drops  of  oooipasrion  tremble  on  my  eyelids, 
Heady  to  fail  as  soon  as  you  have  told  your 
Pitiful  story, 

Knyegrinder, 
Story !  God  bless  yon !  I  have  none  to  telt,  sir; 
Only  last  night  a-drioking  at  the  Chequers, 
Thk  poor  old  hat  and  breeches,  as  you  see,  were 
Tom  in  a  scuffle. 


SAPPmCA, 
PmLAHTBaopus  BT  Fabba  FBmaABnr8.-*DuLoo<r8. 
PhUanihropus. 

Hinc  ita  quonam,  Faber  o  egene? 
Et  via  horrescit,  rota  claudicatque; 
Flatnotus;  rimis  petasus  laborat, 

Tritoque  bracca. 

O  Faber  languena^  patet  haud  superbis, 
Appia  ut  rhedis  habet  otiantef, 
Glui^  sit  ad  cotem  vocitare  cultros 

Fissaque  ferra. 

Die,  Faber,  eultros  aeuisse  quia  te 
Egit?  anne  in  te  loooples  tyrannus 
Sacviit?  terr»  dominus?  saeerdos? 

Oausidicusvel 

Ob  feras  terr»  dominas  necatos  ? 
Aut  tenax  poocens  decumas  saeerdos  7 
Lite  yel  nm  causidieus  malign^ 

AbstuUtomnem? 

Nonne  nosti  'Jura  Hominum'  Pani? 
Eccel  palpebris  lacryms  tremiscunt, 
Inde  easuTR  simul  expliciris 

Tristia  fata. 

Ftibtr.  • 
Fata— Dii  magni !  nihil  est  quod  edani, 
Ni  quod  hestemiL  ut  biberem  in  popiniL 
lioete  lis  orta ;  heul  periere  brakes 

Atque  galerus» 
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Pacis  occurrunt  milii  turn  mioittri, 
Meque  Prstoris  rapiunt  ad  aalam ; 
Pcntor  eiTOiiis  propeiat  nuooellft 

Figere  plantai. 

Jamqtie  gaudebo  tibi  si  propinem 
PocQlum,  lete  mihi  daota  numraum ; 
Me  tameastriogOy  Deque,  pro  ▼irili, 
Publioa  cuia 


Confitables  came  up  for  to  take  me  into 
Custody ;  they  took  me  before  the  justice ; 
Justice  Oldmijcon  put  me  in  the  parish 

Stocks  for  a  Tsgrant. 

I  should  be  glad  to  drink  your  honor's  health  in 
A  pot  of  beer,  if  yon  will  give  me  sixpence  | 
But  for  my  part  I  never  love  to  meddle 

With  politics,  sir. 

JFHend  Iff  &manUf/, 
/give  thee  sizpenoe !  I  will  see  thee  damn'd  first, 
Wretch,  whom  no  sense  of  wrongs  can  rouse  to  Ten- 
Sordid,  unfeeling,  reprobate,  degraded,  [geance ; 
Spiritless  outcast. 

The  next  of  Dr.  Polyglott's  productions,  is  ft  monkish  version  of  a  little  song,  m  which  the 
doaenesf  of  the  translatioD,  and  tiie  ingenaity  of  the  Tersifikation,  are  conspieuoas. 

YOUNG  LADT.  DR.  POLYGLOTT. 


^ 


Plulanthropus, 
An  tibi  nummum  7  potius  ruinam ; 
Perdite,  ulcisci  mala  tanta  nolens ; 
Sordide,  infeliz,  inhoneste,  prave 

Turpis  et  excors. 


Child  of  Earth, 
With  the  golden  hair! 
Thy  soul  is  too  pure, 
And  thy  fooe  too  fair, 
To  dwell  with  creatures 
Of  mortal  mould. 
Whose  lips  are  warm 
As  their  hearts  are  cold. 
Roam,  Roam 
To  our  fairy  home.  ' 
Child  of  Earth, 
With  the  golden  hair ! 
Thou  shah  dance 
With  the  Fairy  Clneen 
O*  summer  nights 
On  the  moon-lit  green. 
To  music  murmuring 
Sweeter  far 
Than  ever  was  heard 
'Neath  the  morning  star, 

Eoara,  roam,  &e. 


O  Terra  puella, 
Anricoma,  bella. 
Mens  puraque,  et  ora 
Te  vetant  decora 
Incolere  tribus 
Mortalium,  quibus 
Sunt  Verba  fenroris 
At  corda  rigoris. 
Nubiscum  Vagare, 
Fit  domus  in  acre ; 
O  Terrae  puella, 
Auricoma,  bella ! 
Bis  pars  cborearum 
Cum  summa  nympharum 
In  nocte  aestiTa, 
Sub  Cynthia  viva, 
Dum  Klusica  tales 
Dat  sonitus  quales 
Non  quisquam  audivlt 
Sub  sole  qui  Tivit. 


Next  comes  Walter's  Rose,— one  of  the  moet  beautiful  specimens  of  English  poetry,  which  the 
Doctor  pronounces  to  be  the  translation  of  a  Latin  poem  by  Watinstem,  a  professor  of  Humanity 
in  the  University  of  Leyden.  The  Latin  translation  is  not  worthy  of  the  English  original.  It  has 
some  blemishes  which  ought  to  have  been  avoided. 

WALLER.  WATINSTERN. 


Go^  lorely  Rose, 

Tell  her,  that  wastes  her  time  and  me. 

That  now  she  knowa^ 
When  I  resemble  her  to  thee. 
How  sweet  and  fair  she  seems  to  be. 

Tell  her  that's  young. 
And  shuns  to  have  her  beanties  spied, 

That  hadst  thou  sprung 
In  valleys  where  no  men  abide. 
Thou  might'st  have  uncommended  died. 

Small  b  the  worth 
Of  Beauty  from  the  light  retired ; 

Bid  her  come  forth, 
Sttfil^r  herself  to  be  desired. 
And  not  blush  so  to  be  admired. 

Then  die;  that  she 
The  common  fate  of  all  thbgs  ran 


I,  Rosa,  pnrpuret  flos  jocundissime  praG, 
Die  cui  labe  pari  tempera  meque  terit, 

Illius  laudes  tecum  perssepe  paranti, 
Cluam  pulchra  et  dulcis  visa  sit  ilia  mihi. 

Die  cui  flore  datur  prime  gaudere  jnventoB 
Gratia  quae  vero  ne  videatur  avet ; 

Nescia  foit^  virum  si  te  genuisset  eremus. 
Mortem  tu  laudis  nescia  passa  fores. 

Nil  valet  omnind  lueem  male  passa  venustas. 

In  lucem  veniat  protenus  ilia,  jube. 
Ctuam  pe(it  omnia  amor  virgo  patiatur  amorem. 

Nee,  cum  miretur,  quis  stet  in  ore  rubor. 

Turn  morere,  ut  renim  videat  commnnia  fata 
Raranun,  fatoconscia  facta  tuo. 
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Mayread  in  tbee; 
How  ainall  a  part  of  time  they  share, 
That  are  so  wonderooB  bright  and  fidr. 

Yet  though  they  fade, 
Froia  thy  dead  leaves  let  fragrance  rise. 

And  teach  the  maid 
That  goodness  Time's  rude  hsmd  defies, 
And  Tirtne  lives  when  beanty  dies. 


Parte  frui  fas  est  quam  panri  temporis  iltis, 
Clueis  tantum  veneris  tantaque  fonna  datur* 

Sed  quamvis  moriare,  tamen  post  fata  peracta 
Clui  fuit  ante  tuis  frondibus  adsit  odor. 

Temnere  sic  discat  Pietatem  Temporis  arma ; 
Viyere  Yirtutem  cum  mera  Forma  perit. 


The  five  last  lines  are  not  Waller's.  They  were  added  by  Kirke  White,  and  though  yery 
pretty  in  tbemaelTes,  they  are  altogether  incongruous  with  the  tone  and  character  of  Waller's  lines. 
iKs  are  decidedly  light  and  amatory,  while  Kirke  White's  are  marked  by  his  grave  and  moralizing 
temper. 

Next  we  have  a  song  of  old  Ben  Jonson.  "  Rare  Ben"  cuts  a  figure  in  his  Latin  dress,  but  we 
think  he  is  much  more  admirable  in  his  Anglo-Saxon  garb. 


SONQ :  Bt  Bkn  Jonson. 

Take,  oh  take  those  lips  away, 
Tbat  so  sweetly  were  forsworn ; 

And  those  eyes,  the  break  of  day. 
Lights  that  do  mislead  the  mom : 

But  my  kisses  bring  again. 

Seals  of  love,  but  seals  in  vain. 

Hide,  oh  hide  those  hills  of  snow, 
lliniich  thy  frozen  bosom  bears ; 

On  whose  tops  the  pinks  that  grow 
Are  of  those  that  April  wears ; 

But  fint  set  my  poor  heart  free, 

Bound  in  these  icy  chains  by  thee. 


CARMEN:  Adctors  Joanne  Secundo  Haoensi. 

Hinc  ista,  hinc  procnl  amove  labella, 
Cluae  tam  dulcd  fuere  perjurata ; 
Auror»  et  radiis  pares  ocellos, 
Luces  mane  novum  e  vi&  trahentes. 
At  refer  mihi  basia  hue,  sigUla, 
Frustra  impressa  tamen,  sigilla,  amoris. 

Oh !  cela  nivis  ista  coUa,  cela, 
Ornant  quae  gremium  tibi  gelatum ; 
Cluorum  in  cnlminibus  rosse  vigentes 
Sunt  qnales  referunt  Aprilis  hore ; 
At  primiim  mea  corda  liberator 
His  a  te  gelidis  ligata  vindis. 


Lastly,  we  haye  an  exquisite  Tersion  of  the  good  old  Bacchanalian,  "The  Glasses  sparkle  on  the 
Board"  Dr.  Pdyglott  says  tbe  Latin  is  an  original  production  of  Coeaius  Bassus.  It  is  hard  to 
say  whether  the  English  or  Latin  is  most  beautifbl. 


SONG :  The  Glasses  Sparkle. 

The  glasses  sparkle  on  the  board, 

The  wine  is  loby  bright ; 
The  reign  of  pleasure  Is  restored, 

Of  ease  and  gay  delight : 
The  day  is  gone,  the  night's  our  own ; 

Then  let  us  feast  the  soul ; 
Should  any  pain  or  care  remain, 

Why  drown  it  in  the  bowL 

This  world  they  say's  a  world  of  woe ; 

But  that  I  do  deny; 
Can  sorrow  from  the  goblet  flow  7 

Or  pain  from  beauty's  eye  7 
The  wise  are  fools  with  aU  their  rules, 

Who  would  our  Joys  control^- 
If  life's  a  pain,  I  say't  again, 

Why  drown  it  in  the  bowL 

That  time  fliee  &st  the  poet  sings, 

Then  snrely  'twould  be  wise 
la  rosy  wine  to  dip  his  wings. 

And  catch  him  as  he  flies. 
This  night  is  oars ;  then  strew  with  flow'rs 

The  moments  as  they  roll ; 
If  any  pain  or  eave  remain. 

Why  drown  it  in  the  bowL 


CARMEN:  Auctoee  Casio  Basso. 

l^vLl  pocla mensis compositis micant ; 
Vini  refulget  purpureas  color ; 
Regnant  voluptates,  feruntque 
Gaudia  deliciaaque  secum. 
Invitat  Euhoe !  noz;  absitdies; 
Indulgeamus  nuncgenium  mero, 
Mergamus  et  curse  vel  atri 
Ctuod  superest  cyatho  doloris. 

Bunt  qui  gravari  tristitia  ferunt 
Vitam;  sedo!  ne  credite  fabulam— * 
An  Liber  effundit  dolorem  7 
An  Veneris  lacrymas  ocelli  7 
Omnia  Catonum  copia  desipit 
Vindis  volentum  stringere  gaudia  ;— 
Si  vita  fert  luctum,  sodales, 
HeusiterumI  cyatho  lavemus. 

Poeta  labi  qu&m  rapidd  monet 
Terop'us;  quid  ergd,  quid  sapientius 
Clukm  spaigere  in  pennis  Falemum, 
Cumque  movet  celeres  morari  7 
Hiec  nostra  noz  est ;  nos  quoque  fioribus 
Spargemus  horas  usque  volubiles ; 
Mcigemus  et  cum  vel  atri 
Cluod  superest  cyatho  doloris. 
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Here  end  our  extrtcU  from  Dr.  Polyg^loit :  and  now  follow  the  two  yersions  which  we  proposed 
to  add  to  them.  For  the  first,  we  are  indebted  to  our  learned  friend,  Mr.  Reynoids*,  whose 
classical  taste  and  finished  acquirements  are  the  subject  of  general  commendation.  It  is  the  work 
of  a  Kerry  Latinist  %  -         * « 

THE  SABINE  FARMER'S  SERENADE. 


Being  a  newly  recovered  fragmaU  ^f  a  Latin  Optra, 


Twas  on  a  windy  night. 

About  two  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
An  Irish  lad  so  tight, 

All  wind  and  weather  scorning, 
At  Judy  Callaghan's  door. 

Sitting  upon  the  pailinga^ 
His  love-tale  he  did  pour, 

And  this  in  part  his  wailings : 
Only  say 

You'll  be  Mrs.  Brallaghan ; 
Don't  say  nay, 

Charming  Judy  Callaghan. 

n. 

Oh!  list  to  what  I  say, 

Charms  you've  got  like  Venus ; 
Own  your  love  you  may, 

There's  the  wall  between  us. 
You  lie  fast  asleep. 

Snug  in  bed  a-snoring;  « 

Round  the  house  I  creep. 

Your  hard  heart  imploring. 
Only  say 

You'll  have  Mr.  Brallaghan ; 
Don't  say  nay, 

Charming  Judy  CaHaghan. 

m. 

IVe  got  a  pig  and  a  sow, 

I've  got  a  stye  to  sleep  'em, 
A  calf  and  a  brindled  cow. 

And  cabin,  too,  to  keep  'em ; 
Sunday  hat  and  coat, 

An  old  gray  mare  to  ride  on ; 
Saddle  and  bridle  to  boot. 

That  you  may  ride  astride  on. 
Only  say 

Yootl  be  Mrs.  Brallaghan ; 
Don't  say  nay, 

Charming  Judy  Callaghan. 

IV. 
Pve  got  an  acra  of  ground, 

I've  got  it  set  with  praties ; 
I've  got  of  'baoey  a  pound, 

I've  got  some  tea  for  ladies ; 
Pve  got  the  ring  to  wed. 

Whiskey  to  make  us  gaily ; 
Pve  got  a  feather  bed, 

And  handsome  new  shilelagh. 
Only  say. 

You'll  have  Mr.  Brallaghan ; 
Don't  say  nay, 

Charming  Judy  Callaghan. 

*  Since  Uila  paragrtph  was  p^nasd,  AlS  aeeeaipliihsd  gmitleinan 
tion  will  bs  sorsly  ftb*  as  Iw  was  aad  asd  long  bssn  the  priaeipal 


Erat  turbida  nox 

Hora  secunda  mane, 
Cluaodo  proruit  vox 

Carmen  in  hoc  inane ; 
Viri  miseri  mens 

Meditabatur  hymen, 
Hine  puellac  ilens 

Stabat  obsidens  limen, 
Semel  tan  turn  die 

Eris  nostra  Lalage ; 
Ke  recuses  sic, 

Dulcis  Julia  Calage. 

n. 

Ptanctibus  aurem  fer, 

Venere  tu  formosior ; 
Die  hos  muros  per, 

Tuo  favore  potior  1 
Voce  beatum  ftic ; 

En,  dum  dormis,  vigilo, 
Kocte  obambulans  hac 

Domum  planctu  stridulo^ 
Semel  tantum  die 

EIris  nostra  Lalage ; 
Ne  recuses  sic, 

Dulcis  Julia  Calage. 

HL 

Est  mihi  pnegnans  sus^ 

Et  porcellis  slabulum ; 
Villula,  grex,  et  nis 

Ad  vaecarum  pabulum ; 
Ferits  eemeres  ma 

Splendido  vestimento^ 
Tunc  heus,  quam  bene  le 

Veherem  in  jumento ! 
Semel  tantum  die 

Eris  nostra  Lalage^ 
Ne  recuses  sic, 

Dolds  Julia  Calage. 

IV. 
Vis  poma  teme?  sum 

Uno  dives  jugere  $ 
Vis  lac  et  mella,  cum 

Bacchi  succo,  sugere? 
Vis  aquae  vitae  vim  7 

Plumoso  somnum  sacculo? 
Vis  ut  paratus  sim 

Vel  annulo  vel  baculo  T 
Semel  tantum  die 

Eris  nostra  Lalage ; 
Ne  recuses  sic, 

Dulcis  Julia  Calage. 

paidthed«btof DStOTC.    Hiflloaitoike 
isacher  In  (Im  Bkbstoad  scadwaj. 
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V. 
You*Te  got  a  ehanning  eye ; 

Tou've  got  spelling  and  readlog, 
Toa've  got,  and  so  have  I» 

A  taate  for  gentle  breeding ; 
You're  ricli^  and  fair,  and  young, 

As  every  body's  knowing, 
You're  got  a  decent  tongue 

IVbene'er  'lis  set  a-going. 
Only  say 

You'll  have  Mr.  Brallaghan ; 
Don't  say  nay, 

Charming  Judy  Callaghan. 
VL 
For-a  wife  till  death, 

Pm  willing  to  take  ye ; 
But,  och,  I  waste  my  breath, 

The  devil  sure  can't  wake  ye. 
Tis  just  beginning  to  rain, 

So  I'll  get  under  cover ; 
To-morrow  I'll  come  again, 

And  be  your  constant  lover. 
Only  say 

You'll  be  Mrs.  Bralhghan  ; 
]>on't  say  nay, 

Charming  Judy  Callaghan. 


Litteris  operam  das ; 

Lucido  fulges  oculo ; 
Dotes  insuper  quas 

Nummi  sunt  in  loculo. 
Nov!  quod  apta  sis 

Ad  procreandam  sobolem ! 
Possides  (nesciat  quis  7) 

Linguam  satis  mobilem. 
Semel  tantum  die 

Erie  nostra  Lalage ; 
N'e  recuses  sic, 

Dulcis  Julia  Calage. 

VL 

Conjux  utinam  tu         ^ 

Fieres,  lepidum  cor,  mi! 
Halitum  perdimus,  heu, 

Te  sopor  urgeL    Dormi ! 
Ingruit  iniber  truz— 

Jam  8ub*tecto  pellitur 
Is  quem  crastina  lux 

Referet  hue  fideliter. 
Semel  tantum  die 

Eris  nostra  Xialage ; 
Ne  recuses  sic, 

Dulcis  Julia  Calage. 


We  oondnde  witL  the  following  translation  of  "  The  Poet's  Sigh."    It  ia  tbe  work  of  a  tyro, 
and  we  are  not  critics  enough  to  pronounce  upon  its  merits. 


THE  POET'S  SIGH. 

BT  T.  MOORB. 

Diink  to  her  who  long 
Hath  waked  the  poet's  sigh ; 
The  girl  who  gave  to  song 
A  heart  that  none  could  buy. 

Oh  woman's  heart  was  made 
For  minstrels^  hands  alone; 
By  other  fingers  played, 
It  yields  not  half  the  tone. 

At  Beauty's  door  of  glass, 

Where  Wit  and  Wealth  once  stood. 


They  asked  her  which  might  pass : 
She  answered,  '^He  who  could." 


Wealth  tried  a  golden  key. 
But  found  it  would  not  do ; 
While  Wit  a  diamond  brought. 
And  cut  his  bright  way  through. 

The  love  which  seeks  a  home, 
Whera  wealth  or  grandeur  shines^ 
Is  like  the  gloomy  gnome. 
Who  dw^ls  in  dark  gold  mines. 

Botoh!  the  poet's  love  I 
It  boasts  a  brighter  sphere ; 
Its  native  home'k  above, 
TiMHigh  woman  keeps  it  here^ 

Then  here's  to  her  who  long,  kc  kc 


LATIN  VERSION. 

BY b 

Puellae  poto  cane, 
Cui  poeta  suspiravit, 
Et  euro,  quae,  inemptum 
Cor,  carmini  donavit. 

Oh !  fidieinis  pro  manu. 
Cor  f(Bmin»  creatum, 
Enervem  edit  sonum 
Ab  alio  modulatum. 

Dives,  ad  fores  vitreas, 
Juvenisque  solers,  stantes, 
Formosa)  Aphrodites, 
Et  cupide  pulsantes, 

Rogftrunt  vehementer, 
Cui  liceat  introire, 
"  Ilii,"  dixit  subridens, 
•*  Clui  potest  aperire." 

Tunc  aureo,  seram,  clave, 
Divite  frustra  tentante, 
Persecuit  cito  Juvenis, 
Fulgenti  adamante. 

Amor,  qui  petit  domum, 
Auro,  gemmis  micantero, 
iEmuUtur  tristem  larvam, 
Fodinam  habitantem. 

At  sedes  effulgentes, 
Habet  amor  poetarum, 
Hfc,  foeminl  moratus, 
Sed  Indigena  stellamm. 

Puellae  tanc  bibemns,  &c.  &a 
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TO  THE  MOUNTAIN  VIOLET. 

Yee!  ye  are  beaulifal ;  and  on  your  clear 

Bloe  tablets  I  can  trace  the  smile  of  Heaven ; 
And  ye  are  lovelier  for  the  love  I  bear 

Him  by  whose  gentle  hand  and  kind  ye  were  given ; 
But  oh !  ye  are  not  the  violets  of  mine  own, 

My  *  sunny  south,'  whose  fragrant  breath  steals  o'er 
Our  hearU*-heartf  like  an  unforgotten  tone 

From  lips  whose  music  we  shall  hear  no  more ! 
Painfully  sweet,  but  shedding  in  its  flight 

The  soothing  balm  of  hope  upon  the  soul — 
Chasing  away  the  gloom  of  sorrow's  night, 

And  bidding  the  dark  clouds  of  grief  all  backward 
roll! 

But  lAott'rt  as/otr  as  they,  and  yet  I  gaze 

Upon  thy  beauty  with  an  unmoved  heart — 
For  ye  are  scentlesSf  and  no  fragrance  strays 

From  your  bright  leaves,  its  sweetness  to  impart 
Alas!  ye  are  too  like  the  hopes  they  fain 

Would  kindle  in  me  of  returning  health— 
Of  energies  renewed— disease  and  pain 

*  Whelmed  in  the  ocean  of  life's  hoarded  wealth! 
I  listen  to  their  tales  of  love  and  hope. 

And  life  and  joy,  and  all  things  fair  and  bright, 
Even  as  I  gaze  upon  the  sunny  sk>pe» 

Where  ye,  fair  violets,  repose  in  light ; 
My  eye  drinks  in  your  beauty,  but  there  breathes 
No  fragrance  o'er  me  from  your  purple  wreaths. 

I  listen  to  them  calmly,  for  I  know 

They  fain  would  keep  me  with  them  yet  awhile— 
But  when  the  flower  is  crushed,  what  hand  below 

Can  heal  its  braised  leaves — restore  its  smile? 
In  vain,  in  vain,  the  healing  balm  is  poured — 

In  vain  affection's  tears  bedew  its  bed — 
E'en  tho'  its  bI6om  a  moment  be  restored, 

'Tis  like  a  pall  empurpled  o'er  the  dead; 
And  though  my  cheek  bright  as  that  shroud  may  glow, 
The  worm  is  at  the  heart,  and  all  is  dark  below ! 


Brio'r  Gem.  Morgan — Qoode's  Bridge. 

Jtfoivm  HiU,  MthJuiy,  1781. 
Dr.  Sir, — I  am  very  sensible  of  the  peculiar  circam- 
stances  of  the  gentlemen  from  Maryland,  and  how 
much  they  sacrifice  by  remaining  with  the  army.  I 
said  to  you  that  I  wished  to  dismiss  them  as  poos  as 
possible ;  and  for  this  purpose,  1  am  making  up  a 
corps,  which  I  expect  to  have  complete  in  a  few  days, 
and  will  send  it  to  you,  when  they  will  be  able  to  go 
home.    I  beg  you  to  present  my  compliments  to  them, 

and  am, 

Dr.  siry  your  ob,  servL 

LAVATKTTI. 

Brig.  Gen.  Morgan. 


LETTER  OF  LAFAYETTE. 

TO  ME.  T.  W.  WHITE. 

Washington,  Jan.  18,  1838. 

Sir, — I  send  you  a  copy  of  a  letter,  addressed  during 
the  Revolutionary  war  by  General  Lafayette  to  General 
Morgan,  which  I  made  in  July  last,  from  the  original 
in  the  National  Museum  of  the  city  of  Mexico.  How 
this  letter  found  its  way  to  Mexico,  I  could  not  learn ; 
but  I  was  induced  to  suppose  that  it  may  have  been 
carried  thither  by  General  Wilkinson,  who  died  in 
that  city  about  ten  or  twelve  years  ago. 

The  letter  contains  nothing  of  manifest  importance ; 
yet  as  it  was  written  just  after  the  retreat  of  Cornwal- 
lis  to  Portsmouth,  and  just  before  his  occupation  of 
Yorktown,  it  may  perhaps  serve  to  throw  some  addi- 
tional light  on  the  proceedings  of  that  most  interesting 
period  of  our  hbtory. 

I  am,  sir,  your  obed't  serv'nt,  m.  o. 


FORGET  ME! 


Forget  me  7  Ko !  when  pleasure  fills 

Her  goblet  to  the  brim. 
And  mirth  and  song,  like  sparkling  rill, 

No  breath  of  care  may  dim, 
Then  withered  joys,  and  love  betrayed, 

And  many  a  fond  word  spoken, 
And  many  a  hope  all  lowly  laid, 

And  many  a  bright  charm  broken, 
Like  spectres  from  the  buried  past. 

Shall  mem'ry  summon  up, 
And  from  his  fevered  lip  shall  cast 

The  yet  untasted  cup ! 

Forget  me  ?  When  the  tempest's  might 

Dissolves  itself  in  rain. 
And  human  power  shall  reunite 

Those  scattered  drops  again. 
Forget  me  7  No!  in  life's  dark  bowl 

There's  no  oblivious  wave, 
No  Lethe  for  the  guilty  soul. 

Save  that  within  the  grave  : 
And  oh !  how  oft  the  weary  breast 
Would  seek  from  mem'ry's  gloom, 

A  refuge  in  the  dreamless  rest 
That  dwells  within  the  tomb ! 


SENTIMENT. 


rOR  AN  ALBUM. 


I  breathe  thee  the  lay  of  another,* 

When  doomed  with  a  fair  friend  to  part; 
That  lady  he  loved,  as  a  brother. 
And  thus  was  the  sopg  of  his  heart : 
"I  present  thee  the  prayer  of  a  rover — 
That  thy  happiness  never  may  end, — 
That  thy  lord  may  be  alway  thy  lover. 
As  I  will  be  alway 

Thy  friend.** 

cw.i. 
*  Moore—I  belisve. 
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CARD.— The  writer  of  the  articles  in  the  Febraary  Messenger,  headed  *  The  Far  West,* '  Hallam's  Middle 
Affa,'  mod  'Johnson'^  Irene,'  did  not  intend  them  to  be  called  '  Rbtibws.*  The  two  last,  especially,  he  waf 
•fny  to  see  dignified,  in  the  table  of  Contents,  with  a  name  so  greatly  overproportioned  both  to  their  preten- 
Ms  aad  dieiT  deserts.  He  meant  them  as  no  more  than  very  brief  commendatory  notices,  of  two  works  not 
•B^gh  lMNM>red  by  tbe  reading  public. 

This  tf  ieelajraer  of  ku  having  bad  any  hand  in  giving  those  pieces  that  title,  is  made,  because  it  has  drawn 
i  ipoo  them  animadrersioos,  which,  under  their  true  and  more  unpretending  name,  of  mere  nUUei^  they  W0UI4 
jJbve  cgeapedb  No  censure  is  here  designed,  for  the  editor.  He  could  not  imow  what  the  writer's  wish  on  thiy 
Wijwiwaa. 


From  the  Petersburg  Intelligencer. 

MR.  HORN'S  CONCERT. 


Od  FMaj  evening  last,  the  highest  Musical  treat 
ie  ever  coioyed  in  this  place,  was  afforded  us  by  Mr. 
Bora  and  miss  Horton.  Miss  Horion  has  received  a 
k^sbr  Bttsieal  education,  and  has  been  trained  as  a 
pMalflC  in  the  best  foreign  schools— with  a  voice  of 

rl  mmpaas,  power,  ilezibilitv,  and  sweetness,  under 
jgaiduice  of  true  feeling,  judgemen  t  and  science,  she 
not  liul  to  make  a  deep  impression.    Nor  was  the 
%  ease  with  which  she  executed  the  most  difficult 
Wiliiaiit  passage^  the  least  agreeable  part  of  her 
smance. 
k  'vooid  be  fotiie  i«  us  to  attempt  to  add  any  thing 
>^  establidied  reputation  of  Mr.  Horn,  as  a  public 
r,  after  Weber *s  declaration  that  he  was  the  best 
.  ir  that  erer  appeared  in  bis  celebrated  Opera  of 
Freicfaolx.    We  deem  it  equally  unnecessnry  to 
It  on  the  science  of  the  most  popular  Elngiish 
of  the  day.  We  consider  Mr.  H.  as  decidedly 
ilrsc  Pianist  we  have  ever  heard.    In  rapidity  of 
itjon,  we  have,  perhaps,  seen  his  equal,  but  in  deli- 
of  loucfay  parity  of  taste  and  trutn  <^  expression, 


in  our  judgements,  he  stands  unrivalled.  The  mAum 
and  accompaniments  were  executed  on  a  square  Piano 
made  by  Stodart,  Worcester  &  Dunham,  furnished  for 
the  occasion  by  Mr.  E.  P.  Nash,  and  which,  in  sweet- 
ness and  strength  surpassed  most  of  tbe  grand  hori- 
zontal instrumenu  we  have  met  with,  even  ftom  tho 
most  celebrated  manufactories  of  Europe.  We  con- 
gratulate the  public  that  such  superior  instruments  can 
always  be  obtained  in  this  place,  without  the  heavy  ex- 
pense and  risk  of  importing  them. 

The  Piano  Fortes  alluded  to  above,  are  for  sale  at 
my  store  in  Petersburg,  and  may  be  had  of  my  agents^ 
Messrs.  J.  W.  Randolph  &  Co.  Richmond,  and  J.  H. 
Nash,  Norfolk.  They  arc  warranted  equal,  at  least, 
to  any  in  this  country ;  and  should  they  prove  other- 
wise, can  be  retoined  or  exchanged.  Nothing  will  af- 
ford the  makers  of  these  instruments  more  pleasure 
than  to  have  them  placed  side  by  side  in  comparison 
with  any  others,  cither  of  European  or  American  menu- 
faaure.  E.  P.  NASH, 

Book  and  Piano  Setter,  Pelers^g,  Te. 


PROSPECTUS   OP  THE 
0(|>WaiIBI&Sr  QiH^IBIBiilBir  SItI£S93IBSt(EI^IBIBo 


THOMAS  W.  WHITE,  Editor  and  Proprietor. 


This  is  a  monthly  Magazine,  devoted  chiefly 
to  Literature,  but  occasionally  finding  room 
also  for  articles  that  fall  within  the  scope  of  Sci- 
ence ;  and  not  professing  an  entire  disdain  of 
tasteful  selections,  though  its  matter  has  been,  as 
it  will  continue  to  be,  in  the  main,  crigxnal. 

Party  Politics  and  controversial  Theology,  as 
far  as  possible,  are  jealously  excluded.  They 
are  sometimes  so  blended  with  discussicMis  in  lite- 
rature or  in  moral  science,  otherwise  unobjection- 
able, as  to  gam  admittance  for  the  sake  of  the 
more  valuable  matter  to  which  they  adhere :  but 
whenever  that  happens,  they  are  incidental,  only ; 
not  primary.  They  are  dross,  tolerated  only  be- 
cause it  cannot  well  be  severed  from  the  ster- 
ling ore  wherewith  it  is  incorporated. 

Reviews,  and  Critical  Notices,  occupy 
their  due  space  in  the  work :  and  it  is  the  Edi- 
tor's aim  that  they  should  have  a  threefold  ten- 
dency— to  convey,  in  a  condensed  form,  such 
valuable  truths  or  interesting  incidents  as  are 
embodied  in  the  works  reviewed, — to  direct  the 
reader's  attention  to  books  that  deserve  tojj^ 
read, — and  to  warn  him  against  wasting  time 
and  money  upon  that  large  number,  which  merit 
only  to  be  burned.  In  this  age,  of  publications 
that  by  their  variety  and  multitude  distmct  and 
overwhelm  every  undiscriminating  student,  im- 
partial CRITICISM,  governed  by  the  views  just 
mentioned,  is  one  of  the  most  inestimable  and 
indispensable  of  auxiliaries,  to  him  who  does  wish 
to  discriminate. 

Essays,  and  Tales,  having  in  view  utility  or 
amusement,  or  both — Historical  sketches — 
and  Reminiscences  of  events  too  minute  for 
History,  yet  elucidating  it,  and  heightening  its 
interest, — may  be  regarded  as  formmg  the  sta- 
ple of  the  work.  And  of  indigenous  Poetrt, 
enough  is  published — sometimes  of  no  mean 
strain — to  manifest  and  to  cultivate  the  grow- 
ing poetical  taste  and  talents  of  our  country. 

The  times  appear,  for  several  reasons,  to  de- 
mand such  a  work — and  not  one  alone,  but 
many.  The  public  mind  is  feverish  and  irri- 
tated still,  from  recent  political  strifes: — The 
soft,  assuasive  influence  of  Litemture  is  need- 
ed, to  allay  that  fever,  and  soothe  that  irritation. 
Vice  and  folly  are  rioting  abroad : — They  should 
be  driven  by  indignant  rebuke,  or  lashed  by  ridi- 


cule, into  their  fitting  haunts.  IgncHBnee  lordf 
it  over  an  immense  proportion  of  our  people  :^ 
Every  spring  should  be  set  in  motion,  to  arouse 
the  enlightened,  and  to  increase  their  number; 
so  that  the  great  enemy  of  popular  govenunenl 
may  no  longer  brood,  like  a  portentous  doud 
over  the  destinies  of  our  country.  And  to  ae 
complish  all  these  ends,  what  more  powexfu 
agent  can  be  employed,  than  a  periodical,  oi 
the  plan  of  the  Messenger ;  if  that  plan  be  ba 
carried  out  in  practice? 

The  South  peculiarly  requires  such  an  ageal 
In  all  the  Union,  south  of  Washington,  ther 
are  but  two  Literary  periodicals  I  Northvraid  c 
that  city,  there  are  probably  at  least  twentj 
five  or  thirty  1  Is  this  contrast  justified  by  th 
wealth,  the  leisure,  the  native  talent,  or  the  actuc 
literary  taste,  of  the  Southem  people,  compare 
with  tliose  of  the  Northern?  No :  for  in  weald 
talents,  and  taste,  we  may  justly  elaim  at  leu 
an  eguaHty  with  our  brethren  ]  and  a  domesti 
institution  exclusively  our  own,  beyond  aU  dixi 
a&rds  us,  if  we  choose,  twice  the  leisure  fi 
reJ^lttig  and  'VK(itiig,^hich  they  enjoy. 

It  was  from  a  deep  sense  of  this  local  was 
that  the  word  Southern  was  engrafted  on  t! 
name  of  this  periodical :  and  not  with  any  desif 
to  nourish  local  prejudices,  or  to  advocate  su 
posed  local  interests.  Far  from  any  such  thougl 
it  is  the  Editor's  fervent  wish,  to  see  the  Nor 
and  South  bound  endearingly  together  forevf 
in  the  silken  bands  of  mutual  kindness  and  affi 
tion.  Far  firom  meditating  hostility  to  the  nod 
he  has  already  drawn,  and  he  hopes  hereafta 
draw,  much  of  his  choicest  matter  thence :  m 
happy  indeed  will  he  deem  himself,  should  1 
pages,  by  making  each  region  knoiv  the  otl 
better,  contribute  in  any  essential  degree  to  dis] 
the  lowering  clouds  that  now  threaten  the  pea 
of  both,  and  to  brighten  and  strengthen  the  saci 
ties  of  fraternal  tove. 

The  Southern  Literary  Messenger  h 
now  reached  the  3d  No.  of  its  fowth^  voluq 
How  far  it  has  acted  out  the  ideas  here  xaXXfA 
is  not  for  the  Editor  to  say.  He  believes,  fa^ 
ever,  that  it  fieills  not  further  short  of  them,  tk 
human  weakness  usually  nuJces  Practice  { 
short  of  Theory. 


each. 
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MR.  JEFFERSON. 

We  feel  it  to  be  oar  duty  to  publish  the  following 
Review  of  an  article  in  "The  New  York  Review  and 
aowtarly  Church  Journal,'*  of  March,  1837.  The 
pcfson  to  whom  it  relates  has  filled  a  large  space  in  the 
efes  of  hta  eountrymen.  The  New  York  Review  is 
eondoded  with  no  little  ability,  and  makes  a  great  figure 
b  dw  Repubflc  of  Literature ;  and  the  Reviewer,  who 
has  taken  up  armsi,  in  defence  of  Mr.  Jefllerson,  against 
the  attacks  of  the  New  York  Review,  appears  to  be  a 
champion  of  no  ordinary  power.  All  together,  the 
article  comes  commended  to  us  in  a  manner,  which 
does  not  permit  us  to  deny  the  use  of  our  columns — 
and  it  will  probably  attract  a  large  share  of  the  atten* 
tion  of  our  readers.  We  admit  it  to  be  somewhat  tffity 
in  its  composition ;  but  if  the  New  York  Reviewer 
should  feel  himself  under  any  obligation  to  make  a  reply, 
we  will  cheerfully  extend  to  him  the  hospitality  of  our 
house.  Our  columns  are  open  to  him ;  and  they  are 
at  his  senrica.  The  Editor  of  a  Periodical  like  this  is 
not  at  liberty  to  consult  his  own  feelings,  in  what  he 
exdcdea or  admits:  but  having  admitted  such  an  arti- 
de  as  the  foUowiog,  it  is  his  duty  to  render  justice  by 
admitting  a  reply. 

We  mean  not  to  play  the  Critic  upon  the  two  Re- 
viewers. The  attack  and  the  defence  are  both  before 
the  public  tribunal ;  and  the  reader  must  judge  for  him- 
aeIC  The  reriews  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  moral  principles 
and  hb  intellectual  character,  will  be  reviewed  in  turn 
by  the  public  We  mean  not  to  decide  between  them. 
But  there  is  one  circumstance  alleged  by  the  New 
York  Reviewer  in  relation  to  Mr.  Jefferson,  upon 
which  we  would  offer  a  few  explanatory  remarks, 
though  our  own  Reviewer  has  nearly  exhausted  the 
objccL  It  is  a  carious  literary  problem,  whether  Mr. 
Jefferson  in  preparing  his  own  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence of  July  4, 1776,  did  not  commit  a  plagiarism  upon 
the  Dedaration  of  Independence  adopted  at  Mecklen- 
burg, North  Carolina,  on  the  80th  May,  1775.  It  has 
already  given  rise  to  much  discussion.  Mr.  Joseph  Sea- 
weO  Jones  of  North  Carolina  has  made  it  the  theme  of 
some  severe  strictures  on  the  Virginia  politician.  Mr. 
Tocker,  in  his  "  Life  ofThomas  Jefferson,"  has  defended 
him  against  the  charge  of  plagiarism.  And  the  New 
York  Reviewer,  in  reviewing  Mr.  Tucker's  work,  has 
acteoBpted  to  refute  the  Biographer,  and  to  bring  back 
dbe  charges,  with  other  cases  of  plagiarism,  home  to 
Mr.  Jefferson.  Our  own  Reviewer  has  gallantly  stept 
fcrward  to  defend  the  memory  of  Mr.  Jefferson ;  and 
brooght  up  ibr  that  purpose  a  contemporaneous  piece  of 
history,  which  had  entirely  escaped  the  researches,  both 
of  Mr.  Tucker  and  his  Reviewer.  But  our  Reviewer 
himself  has  dropped  two  links  in  the  chain  of  proofs, 
which  we  beg  leave  to  supply. 

The  charge  consists  in  Mr.  Jefiferson's  borrowing  from 
the  Mecklenburg  Declaration  ^bor  phrases  for  his  own. 
We  believe  this  is  the  amount  of  the  alleged  plagiarism. 


These  phrases  are,  "  dissolve  the  political  bands  which 
have  connected" — "absolve  from  all  allegiance  to  the 
British  crown" — "are,  and  of  right  ought  to  be" — 
"  pledge  to  each  other  our  lives,  our  fortunes,  and  our 
sacred  honor." — ^We  do  not  adopt  Professor  Tucker's 
theory,  that  the  extant  copy  of  the  Mecklenburg  De- 
claration is  so  far  spurious,  that  the  compiler  of  it  bor- 
rowed from  Mrl  Jefferson's  draft  these  parallel  phrases 
and  interpolated  them  into  the  Mecklenburg  copy.  We 
are  willing  to  admit  the  present  Mecklenburg  copy  to 
be  as  it  was  at  first  written,  and  we  entirely  dissent 
from  Professor  Tucker's  account  of  the  changes  and 
interpolations  which  he  has  assigned  to  that  copy.  But 
is  Mr.  Jefferson,  then,  the  plagiarist?  Certainly  not,  of 
the  three  first  phrases,  and  from  the  Mecklenburg 
copy. — Mr.  Jefferson's  copy  was  drawn  out  by  the 
resolution  of  Mr.  Richard  Henry  Lee,  as  quoted  by 
our  Reviewer,  That  resolution  was  founded  on  the 
resolution  of  the  Virginia  Convention  of  May  15, 1776, 
instructing  their  Delegates  in  Qenenil  Congress  "to 
propose  to  that  respectable  body,  to  deekare  the  XJhUed 
CoUmUStfiree  and  independent  States,^  Richard  Henry 
Lee,  as  one  of  their  Delegates,  moved  the  resolution,  as 
quoted  by  our  Reviewer.  The  Committee  was  then 
appointed  by  Congress  to  draft  the  Declaration ;  and 
it  fell  to  Mr.  Jeflerson,  as  one  of  the  Committee,  to 
make  the  original  draft,  and  report  to  the  Committee. 
When  reported,  it  underwent  several  alterations.  It 
was  then  reported  to  Congress  itself,  and  adopted  by 
that  body  on  the  4th  July,  1776.  Now,  the  following 
facts  appear,  from  a  comparison  of  these  several  docu- 
ments: 1st.  That  the  phrase  "absolved  from  all  alle- 
giance to  the  crown,"  is  in  the  original  resolution :  Snd. 
That  this  same  phrase,  as  well  as  the  phrase  "are,  and 
of  right  ought  to  be,"  ara  found  in  Mr.  Lee's  resolution : 
and,  3dly.  That  the  other  phrase,  "dissolve  the  political 
bands  which  have  connected,"  is  also  to  be  found  in 
this  form  m  Mr.  Lee's  resolution,  "all  political  con- 
nexion, &c  &C.  is  and  ought  to  be  totally  dissolved  :** 
and,  4thly.  That  even  these  phrases  were  not  adopted 
by  Mr.  Jefferson  in  his  original  draft,  but  that  they 
were  interpolated  by  the  Committee  itself,  to  whom  he 
reported ; — for,  they  were  introduced  subsequently  to 
the  report,  in  the  following  form,  the  words  thrown  in 
by  the  Committee  being  in  italics:  "  That  these  United 
Colonies  are  and  of  right  ought  to  he^  free  and  indepen- 
dent States ;  that  they  are  absolved  from  all  allegiance  to 
the  British  Croion,  and  that  all  political  cotmexton  between 
them  and  the  StaU  qf  Great  Britain  is,  and  ought  to  be 
totcUy  dhsolvedV—Aa  to  the  last  of  the  four  parallel 
phrases,  we  cannot  trace  them  to  any  other  document. 
In  the  Mecklenburg  Declaration,  the  phrase  stood,  "  to 
the  maintenance  of  which  independence  we  solemnly 
pledge  to  each  other  our  mutual  co-operation,  our  lives, 
our  fortunes  and  our  most  sacred  honor."  In  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson's Declaration,  it  ran,  "and  for  the  support  of  this 
Declaration  [with  a  firm  reliance  on  Divine  Providence,] 
we  mutually  pledge  to  each  other,  our  lives,  our  fortunes, 
and  our  sacred  honor."  [The  words  in  brackets  were 
Vol.  IV,— 27 
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introduced  by  the  Committee.]  We  hare  not  beeo  able 
to  trace  the  origm  of  this  phraae  to  any  other  source, 
than  the  Mecklenbarg  paper;  bat  it  may  be,  if  we  had 
the  state  or  other  papers  of  that  remarkable  age  before 
us^  our  researches  might  trace  Mr.  Jefferson's  phrase  to 
some  other  intermediate  channel|  or'  to  some  common 
fountain. 

It  may  be  supposed,  that  we  are  wasting  too  much 
time  upon  this  question.  But  when  it  is  considered  how 
much  factitious  consequence  some  things  derive  from 
the  iacts  with  which  they  are  associated ;  and  how  much 
interest  this  literary  problem  has  acquired  from  the  curi- 
osity it  has  produced,  and  the  attention  which  has  been 
bestowed  upon  it  by  the  Historian  of  North  Carolina, 
the  Biographer  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  the  New  York  Re- 
Tiewer  of  the  Biography,  and  our  own  Reviewer  of  the 
Review,  we  hope  we  may  be  excused  for  the  labor  we 
have  spent  upon  iL 

We  cannot  throw  down  our  pen,  without  laying 
before  the  reader  the  following  beautiful  and  prophetic 
passage,  which  formed  a  part  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  draft, 
and  which  was  stricken  out  by  the  committee,  we  do  not 
exactly  see  for  what  good  reason :  "We  must  endea- 
vor to  forget  our  former  love  for  them,  and  to  hold  them 
as  we  hold  the  rest  of  mankind,  enemies  in  war,  in  peace 
friends.  We  mighi  Aeve  hem  s  frte  and  s  gmi  people 
Ugetktr;  M  e  esimnumMtfoii  ^grmdew*  sni  ^yreedom 
U  Menu  U  behw  their  dignil$.  Be  U  to;  Hnee  lAcy  vriU 
kne  iL  The  rond  to  ke^nP^nest  end  to  f^oqf  ia  open  to  ut 
too  i  we  will  cUmb  it  opeHfrmn  lAcm,  eeU  aequUece  in  the 
neeetfify  whieh  denouneea  our  etenud  eeparei^ufn/*  What 
visions  of  glory  rush  upon  the  mind  of  the  American, 
as  he  weighs  these  memorable  words,  traced  by  the  pen« 
cil  of  Thomas  Jeflferson  store  tAensisfy  years  i^v.'  How 
rapidly  is  the  fulfilment  confirming  the  prediction !  No 
natM>n  can  boast  of  sixty  years  of  equal  prosperity  and 
glory  with  those  we  have  edremd^  witnessed,  ibid  if 
wisdom  should  guide  our  destiniesi  what  new  glories 
await  usl 


THE  NEW  YORK  REVIEW»S 
REVIEW  OP  MR.  JEFFERSON. 

MARCH,  IStr. 

This  is  very  extraordinary--a  coarse  political  and 
personal  article  in  a  religious  and  literary  joumaL  But 
besides  the  manner  of  it,  the  subject  too^  is  strangely 
chosen ;  for  the  life  of  Mr.  Jefferson  furnishes  little  to 
illustrate  religious  literature— and  therefore  to  form  a 
fit  subject  for  such  a  work.  His  life,  or  the  active  part 
of  it,  was  spent  in  political  afiairs.  It  was  as  a  states, 
man  and  politician  that  he  appeared  to  the  men  of  his 
own  times;  and  it  is  only  as  such  that  other  times 
should  recur  to  his  memory.  But  it  is  not  in  this  cha- 
racter that  the  critics  of  the  '*  New  York  Review  and 
Cluarterly  Church  Journal**  chooee  to  consider  him.  By 
them  he  is  made  into  a  drum — a  drum  ecclesiastic — to 
animate  a  baule  of  religion  and  politics.  They  declare 
in  the  outset,  an  intention  to  examine,  not  his  public 
act^  but  his  private  character ;  or  as  they  phrase  it, 
''  to  study,  not  the  politician,  but  the  man— and  the 
qualities  of  his  head  and  heart."    And  this  is  defended 


at  the  end,  by  the  declaration  that  the  "  characters  of 
public  men  are  public  property." 

The  reviewer  does  not  confine  himself  to  the  limits 
he  had  prescribed ;  but  he  canvasses  Mr.  Jeflerson's 
religion,  his  morals,  and  his  politics.  Whatever  may 
be  said  of  the  first,  we  hardly  thought  the  last  made  a 
part  of  private  character.  He  does  not  formally  divide 
his  subject  in  this  way,  but  mixes  the  political  diaqui* 
sitiott  with  the  moral  and  religious. 

Intending  to  examine,  with  some  detail,  this  attack 
on  the  illustrious  patriot  whose  principles  are  the  basU 
of  a  party,  and  whose  memory  is  much  revered  by  his 
country,  we  shall  follow  the  Review,  seriatim,  in  iu 
own  order  of  topics. 

It  opens  by  quoting  firom  Professor  Tucker's  Life — 
**It  was  the  fote  of  Thomas  Jefferson  to  be  at  once 
more  loved  and  praised  by  his  friends,  and  more  hated 
and  reviled  by  his  adversaries,  than  any  of  his  com- 
patriots." And,  on  this,  says,  in  the  style  of  a  certain 
desk  for  public  teaching,  **  The  in^utry  nolundJtit  mggeoio 
Ueeyy  why  Mr.  Jefferson  should  have  enjoyed  the  pecu- 
liar love,  or  felt  the  peculiar  hate  of  those  who  knew 
him  7"  The  question  is  meant  to  be  put  with  sonoe  sar- 
castic poinL  It  appears  only  for  the  sneer,  for  it  is 
never  answered ;  but*  introducing  some  refined  reflec- 
tions and  obscure  reasoning,  conducts  the  critic,  on  his 
7th  page,  to  the  discovery,  that  **  If  Mr.  Jefferson  is 
flow  less  loved  than  some  of  his  contemporaries,  it  is 
because  we  find  leas  to  love  in  him."  He  travels  thus 
(ar  in  his  inquiry,  and  misses  the  object  of  his  search 
by  the  way.  The  answer  to  his  question  is  obvious. 
Mr.  Jeflbrson  was  a  party-man,  the  framer  of  party, 
the  leader  of  party,  and  the  author  of  party  political 
revolutions.  He  had  pulled  down  a  great  party,  though 
aided  by  Waahington's  name,  (for  they  professed  to 
have  taken  him  into  their  political  keeping,  and  his 
principles  into  their  exclusive  practice,)  and  he  had 
built  up  another.  Mr.  Jefierson,  naoreover,  was  no 
neutral  in  any  thing.  He  thought  of  neutrals  as  Burke 
has  portrayed  them  in  his  fine  declamation.  He  was  an 
ardent  and  bold  man,  who  pursued  his  ends  always 
with  zeal ;  and  in  this  he  was  influenced  as  much  by 
principle  as  by  temper.  Regarding  party  as  an  associ- 
ation for  the  establishment  of  public  principle,  he  es- 
teemed such  political  connexions  highly  useful  to  the 
state — and  necessary  to  ovr  system.  See  what  he  has 
said  of  the  whig  and  tory  divisions  in  English  polities. 
AH  sagacious  men  practically  acquainted  with  the 
machinery  of  popular  government  have  thought  with 
him.  Burke  has  very  profoundly  developed  the  same 
opinions  in  his  Reflections  on  the  French  Revolution. 
Elssentially  then,  and  in  this  sense  a  party-man,  Mr. 
Jefferson  was  loved  by  the  men  whose  political  fortunes 
and  opinions  he  had  established,  and  hated  by  the  oppo- 
site party  which  he  had  overthrown. 

We  presume  this  curious  difficulty,  which  so  per- 
plexed the  philosophical  reviewer,  was  less  embarrass- 
ing to  the  profbssor.  Though  he  states  it  with  too 
much  solemnity,  for  so  plain  a  matter. 

Mr.  Jefferson's  religious  opinions  are  next  arrayed 
by  his  clerical  examiner.  That  is  declared  the  truest 
test  of  character,  and  Mr.  Jefferron's  *' rejection  of  reve- 
lation" pronounced  at  the  bottom  of  all  his  "defects.** 
Without  religion,  tbe  reviewer  admits,  but  hesitatingly 
and  reluctantly,  that  man  **  may  distinguish  the  right 
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ran  Um  wrong,"  but  will  wan(  **  a  principle  ^  action 
•offieienUy  powerful,''  &e.  lee  to  **  do  the  right  rather 
than  the  wrong."  Now  we  reject,  entirely,  this  dogma, 
liren  the  reason  of  life  and  the  philosophy  of  history; 
at  least  in  the  application  and  fhr  the  nie  the  reriewer 
Dikes  of  it ;  who  asserts  that  irreligion  was  the  canse 
of  all  Mr.  Jefierson's  **  defects ;"  and  among  these, 
■mnhen  cowardice,  duplicity,  and  general  laxity  olf 
piincipte.  We  reply,  that  these  Tices,  and  this  depra- 
rity  of  cfaaraeter,  (had  they  existed,)  were,  in  no  mea- 
soe,  the  eonseqaence  of  infidelity.  It  is  not  worth 
while  io  reason  abont  it ;  the  question  may  be  left  to 
Ben*t  nnderslaodingB.  Religion  is  the  surest  stay  of 
rirtne,  but  men  have  been,  and  men  are,  brave  and 
honest  without  it.  '    - 

These,  the  reviewei'i  speculations,  are  not  so  mate- 
rial as  his  fiicts ;  and  they  are  only  referred  to,  to  show 
the  flsfiiait  of  his  article,  and  the  value  of  his  opinions. 
He  holds  always  a  pulpit-style ;  ibr  these  are  not  the 
sentimenu  of  a  liberal-minded  man  of  the  world,  or  of 
one  who  has  been  in  any  way,  and  from  any  point  of 
riew,  a  cool  spectator  of  life. 

But  to  retom  where  we  left  him,  investigating  Mr. 
Jeflerson's  religion.  The  end  of  the  inquiry  is,  that 
he  was  an  infidel,  and  a  noxious  proselytizing  infidel. 
PlrefesBoi  Tocker, — who,  in  this,  is  charged  with  being 
a  <*  paitiai  apologist''— says  he  was  neariy  a  socinian ; 
that  he  wrote  logically  on  natural  theology,  and  pro- 
hinaaelf  a  unitarian.  All  which,  is  obstinately 
I  by  the  reviewer,  who  no  doubt  has  gone  deeper 
than  the  professor  into  the  arcana  of  theological  mys- 
tics. He  Is  anxious  to  preserve  the  unitarians  from  the 
taint  of  such  a  heresy ;  and  to  confine  each  infidel  apart 
to  his  own  barren  patch  in  the  horhiM  iSeeiu  of  disbelief. 

He  eondndes  at  last  that  Mr.  Jefierson  **  had  so  far 
as  man  is  concerned,  a  right  to  entertain  these  opinions." 
Then  why  does  he  make  or  meddle  with  them  7  What 
COod  eomes  of  such  discussions  ?  It  is  not  to  stop  the 
spread  of  these  opmions;  for  he  offers  no  argument,  no 
rsAitataon.  Nor  was  it  necessary.  Learning  and  hu- 
man reason  have  long  poured  all  thehr  light  into  the 
w  of  theology.  No  benefit  can  now  arise 
rdigioos  disputing^  Every  one  may  think  as  he 
,  and  no  man  has  a  right  to  Judge  him.  But  the 
Icdcfalist  divine  would  blazon  the  infidelity  of  his  sob- 
jeet  to  bring  odium  on  the  man,  and  discredit  on  his 
fsneral  opinions.  Such  a  dishonest  artifice  may  have 
its  inflnenee. 

The  reviewer  thinks  the  attempt  to  pervert  others  to 
infidelity  a  crime  more  enormous  than  the  infidelity 
ilaaif ;  and  reasoning  upon  this  at  some  length,  and  after 
his  own  way,  he  plunges  down  the  lowest  deep  of  into- 
Isranoe.  Whoever  may  think  that  the  practice  of  virtue 
is  not  eo^Mrrsssed  by  the  knowledge  of  troth,  may 
lightly  coomonieate  whatever  opinions  he  sincerely 
hsMs,  and  enforce  them  by  the  reasonings  on  which  his 
own  conviction  rests.  But  Mn  Jeflferson,  we  believe, 
was  no  infidel  propagandist  Professor  Tucker  says  he 
was  alwajTB  rekietant  to  speak  of  religion.  He  does 
asasetiaaes  speak,  and  freely  too^  on  this  subject,  in  let- 
ten  to  his  philosophical  friends.  But  no  man  will  lock 
Mm  thooghts  in  his  own  breast  The  reviewer  asserts 
thM  he  fonnded  the  University  of  Virginia  for  a  nursery 
«f  inMslity,  and  thai  the  young  men  wore  entertained 
It  hiatnbia  on  gmday  with  infidel  oonversationi.    Itis 


hardly  credible  that  any  man,  however  inflamed  and 
blinded  by  religious  and  political  pasuons,  could  assert 
such  things.  The  University  was  the  crowning  work 
of  a  long  life  spent  with  unexampled  usefulness  in  the 
public  service.  It  had  no  chaplain,  nor  a  foundation  for 
religious  instruction ;  because,  in  these  matters,  Mr. 
Jefferson  meant  to  leave  everyone  to  himself— and  not, 
by  a  selection,  to  prefer  one  sect  before  another.  £Uid 
he  looked  to  the  sinister  designs  with  which  he  is  so 
fiercely  charged,  he  might  have  placed  that  reverend 
casuist  Doet  Cooper  in  a  chair  of  French  philosophy, 
or  brought  his  reviewer  in  a  chaplain's  desk  to  pieach 
charity  and  toleration. 

The  other  assertion  about  Sunday-dinner  conversa- 
tions,  if  true,  is  defended  by  repeating  that  a  man  may 
say  what  he  think&  It  is  opposed  by  Professor  Tucker's 
general  declaration,  and  by  the  spedfic  declarations  of 
others. 

Having  canvassed  Mr.  Jefierson's  conduct  and  opi- 
nions on  religion,  the  reviewer  proceeds  to  hunt  up  his 
moral  **  defects."  The  first  of  the  catalogue  is  extreme 
sensitiveness  to  men's  opinions.  The  proofs  of  this 
monstrous  vice  are  that  he  complained  of  newspaper 
abuse,  and  that  he  provided  for  his  own  fame  by  leaving 
m  his  letters  and  his  wm  a  history  of  his  lift  and  times* 
But  this  is  a  very  solemn  parade  of  trivial  and  acciden- 
tal eifcumstances.  The  thing  itself  is,  to  a  degree,  the 
consequence  of  public  life,  and  the  moral  and  mental 
habitudes  it  creates.  Mr.  Jefferson,  though  surrounded 
by  the  many  able  men  with  whom  he  acted,  was  always 
a  leader,  and  predominated  with  a  high  ascendancy. 
No  bolder  thinker  ever  urged  speculations  attrMjUm* 
sumfts  ffuntis  mwuK— beyond  the  flaming  bounds  of 
nature;  and  never  was  popular  leader  less  controlled 
by  other  men. 

Under  this  hoad  the  reviewer  alludes  to  the  style  of 
the  sns,  and  the  occasional  solemn  attestations  to  the 
truth  of  the  facts  there  recorded ;  and  here  he  finds  and 
applies  the  maxim,  that  he  who  swears  lightly  will 
swear  falsely.  If  this  means  any  thing,  it  means  to 
brand  Mr.  Jefferson  with  the  infamy  of  a  moral  perjury. 
To  so  foul  a  clurge,  no  answer  need  be  given. 

The  next  "defect"  is  excessive  self-esteem.  The 
proo^  is  his  letter  upon  the  grant  of  a  lottery  privilege 
to  him  by  the  Virginia  Legislature.  In  that  letter,  his 
public  services  are  briefly  spoken  of;  but  it  has  always 
appeared  to  us,  that  the  reckoning  was  made  with  great 
dignity.  The  style  and  circumstances  of  this  letter 
are  made  by  the  reviewer  proof  of  opposite  and  in- 
consistent weaknesses— meanness  and  arrogance.  Of 
course,  if  it  proves  the  one,  it  disproves  the  other. 

The  next  charge-  and  the  stream  of  calumny  deep- 
ens and  widens  as  it  descends— is  "insincerity;"  a  feeble 
word,  which  appears  to  the  writer  very  insufliciently 
to  mark  his  meaning,  for  he  changes  it,  with  much 
nicety  and  variety  of  selection,  first  for  "  management^ 
then  for  ''duplicity,"  till  the  criUc  reaches  his  grand  and 
scurrilous  climsx  upon  the  phrase  *'  basest  hypocrisy." 
Never  was  painter  more  fostidious  and  fickle  with  his 
colors,  than  this  morel  and  critical  limner.  The  ground 
of  all  this,  is  the  letter  to  Mazzei,  and  the  correspon- 
dence with  Burr.  These  letters  were  examined  with 
great  severity  in  a  treet  published  by  Major  Henry  Lee 
on  the  entire  Jeflferson  correspondence.  The  motives 
to  this  publication,  the  style  and  general  ability  of  the 
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tract,  (unosoai  in  political  writing,)  and  the  interest  of 
the  public  in  the  subject,  inrited  general  attention  at 
the  time.  The  reviewer  has  culled  from  Major  Lee, 
and  repeated  him  in  a  bad  form.  Mr.  Jefferson  had 
i^ddressed  to  Mr.  Van  Buren  an  explanation  of  the 
letter  to  Mazzei,  and  Professor  Tucker  has  enlarged 
the  defence.  The  charge  was,  that  by  the  letter,  he 
had  stabbed  the  reputation  of  Washington,  for  whom, 
personally  and  publicly,  he  professed  friendshlfk  Mr. 
Je0erson>s  defence  substantially  is— that  he  never  meant 
to  include  Washington  among  the  monarchists ;  nor 
among  the  ''Samsons  in  the  field,  and  Solomons  in 
council,"  and  that  his  letter  has  no  direct  mention  nor 
indirect  allusion  to  General  Wasliington,  except  the 
passage  which  speaks  of  the  "  executive**  as  opposed 
to  the  democratic  party.  In  this  thero  was  no  reproach. 
It  was  notoriety  then,  and  it  is  history  now.  In  fact 
we  see  nothing  in  that  letter,  which  General  Washing- 
ton's best  friend,  if  of  opposite  politics,  might  not  have 
written  in  all  faith  and  friendship.  The  interpretation 
comes  at  last  to  a  question  of  veracity ;  nor  do  we  see, 
how,  in  any  possible  way,  the  meaning  of  such  lan- 
guage can  be  ascertained  but  by  the  declaration  of  the 
writer.  The  reviewer  finds  no  force  in  such  testimony; 
he  does,  of  course,  reject  the  averment  of  a  man  whom 
he  would  not  credit  on  his  oath.  In  this  way,  Mr. 
JefferK>n*s  evidence  in  this  court  of  critical  justice  is 
treated  as  the  law  treats  a  felon  whose  in&my  is  proved 
by  a  record  of  conviction  and  sentence. 

The  lettera  to  Burr  show  that  at  different  times  Mr. 
Jefierson  thought  and  spoke  of  him  in  a  different  man- 
ner, as  he  was  more  or  less  acquainted  with  Burr's  char- 
acter and  conduet^-that  he  wrote  him  a  letter  of  com- 
pliment, and  designed  him  for  a  cabinet  office.  The 
former,  in  their  situation,  was  merely  a  common  decency. 
The  latter  was  in  deference  to  party  and  public  senti- 
ment ;  a  principle  which,  under  our  government,  must 
alwajrs  govern  appointments  to  office.  The  accidents 
of  political  life  placed  these  nken  together,  and  they 
acted  together.  The  politician  who  would  consent  to 
act  only  with  those  whose  personal  characters  and  con- 
duct squared  to  his  own  tastes,  would  be  useless  and 
impracticable^  and  must  soon  remove  himself  from  all 
the  means  and  occasions  of  public  service.  He  would 
be  forced  to  retire  and  leave  the  way  to  others.  Mr. 
Jefferson  contributed  in  no  degree  to  Col.  Burr's  eleva- 
tion. That  WBS  his  own  work.  He  built  up  and  pulled 
down  his  own  political  fortunes,  without  any  aid  from 
Mr.  Jefferson,  beyond  the  accidental  party  circumstan- 
ces of  the  times.  Nothing  appeara  in  the  connection 
of  Jefferson  and  Burr,  but  what  is  common  to  the  lives 
of  most  public  men.  When  Burr  afterwards  stood  as 
a  state-criminal,  the  conduct  of  the  executive  in  provi- 
ding for  his  trial  and  pressing  his  condemnation,  was 
no  doubt  the  dictate  of  his  judgment  of  Burr's  guilt, 
and  of  the  danger  and  magnitude  of  the  occasion. 

The  list  of  "defecU"  (the  word  is  the  reviewer's) 
ends  in  cowardice.  This  item  is  thrown  in  to  make  up 
that  general  sum,  that  compound  mass  of  qualities, 
principles,  opinions  and  conduct,  which,  according  to  the 
reviewer,  forms  private  character.  He  says,  indeed,  it 
IS  ''of  no  moment"  whether  Mr.  Jefferson  was  a 
"coward  or  noL"  There  is  a  delightful  candor  in 
this  sort  of  proceeding.  To  charge  a  man  with  the 
meanest  and  most  disreputable  infirmity,  and  then  say 


it  is  of  00  moment  whether  it  be  true  1  It  is  no  jostifi. 
cation  to  reply,  that  the  reyiewer  does  not  positively 
assert  it ;  that  he  only  hints  it  That  aggravates  ths 
flagitious  intention.  The  bare  imputation  hss  the  effect 
of  proof.  In  this  nice  point  of  honor  and  character,  sus- 
picion disgraces.  The  reviewer  does  no  credit  to  his 
own  feelings,  and  shows  no  modest  respect  for  other 
men's  sentiments,  when  he  pronounces  cowaidiee  a 
thing  so  very  immateriaL  Truth  and  courage  sn  at 
the  foundation  of  all  that  ^ves  dignity  and  elevation  to 
character ;  they  are  closely  allied  to  the  "  whole  line  of 
the  masculine  virtues."  High  and  heroic  courage  is  a 
godlike  quality.  I  mean  not  a  mere  physical  rigidity 
of  nerve,  a  stupid  insensibility,  but  that  moral  principle 
which  raises  us  superior  to  the  sense  of  danger,  which 
is  the  first — and  to  the  fear  of  death,  which  is  the  moit 
powerful  instinct  of  nature.  In  modem  Europe,  and 
since  the  time  of  chivalry,  courage  and  truth  have  been 
the  point  of  honor  among  the  cultivated  classes.  Sen- 
timents interwoven  into  our  language,  our  mannenk 
our  very  moral  constitution,  and  the  whole  framework 
of  society,  are  not  to  be  blown  away  by  the  breath  of  a 
sermon,  or  of  a  ♦**'♦  review. 

In  Mr.  Jefilerson's  particular  case,  it  may  be  enough 
to  say,  that  he  lived  amid  circumstances  sure  to  unfold 
that  weakness,  had  it  been  inherent  in  his  temper;  be 
lived  during  a  national  war,  and  in  a  very  agitated 
period  afterwards,  in  the  thick  of  party  oontentioos, 
and  all  the  passions  they  engender.  He  never  was 
found  unequal  to  any  crisis  of  affaira,  but  was  esteemed 
the  boklest  political  leader  of  the  times.  His  conduct 
of  the  campaign  against  Arnold  in  Vii^nia  cannot  bow 
be  examined,  for  the  facts  are  not  known ;  while  it  is 
easy  to  criminate  and  difficult  to  disprove.  He  received 
the  deliberate  thanks  of  the  Legislature  of  Virginia. 
And  we  know  no  better  way  to  judge  of  events  which 
have  passed,  and  which  are  otherwise  but  imperfectly 
known  to  us,  than  by  some  respectful  attentioD  to  the 
judgment  of  contemporaries:  such  modesty  is  quite  ss 
commendable,  and  as  instructive  too,  as  that  other 
spirit  which  arrogates  all  wisdom  to  ourselves,  and 
shows  us  all  other  men  and  times  wrapped  in  ignorance. 

The  author  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  is 
charged  with  shameful  literary  dishonesty,  in  taking 
ideas  and  phrases  for  that  occasion  from  other  sute- 
papera  and  political  writings ;  and  for  proof  of  thi^ 
the  reviewer  compares  the  National  Declsuration  with  the 
Mecklenburg  Declaration  and  with  the  Preamble  to  the 
Old  Constitution  of  Virginia.  This  Preamble  Profesnr 
Tucker  says  was  written  by  Mr.  Jefferson ;  of  which 
fact  so  positively  asserted,  the  reviewer  chooses  to 
doubt ;  because,  he  **  ti|/erf ,"  that  Mr.  Wythe,  to  whom, 
it  is  said,  Mr.  Jefferson  sent  the  paper,  was  not  then  in 
Virginia,  but  at  Philadelphia.  This  is  his  single  reason. 
It  was  a  sarcasm  of  Junius,  that ''  some  men  are  infidels 
in  religion,  who  are  bigots  in  politics."  The  converse 
may  sometimes  be  true.  But  this  reviewer's  skepti- 
cism and  bigotry  are  not  so  well  marked  and  separated. 
What  better  proof  can  there  be  of  authorship?  Mr. 
Jeflbson  alwajrs  clauned  it,  and  no  one  else  overdid; 
and  from  that  day  it  hss  been  so  received  in  Virginia' 
That  he  wrote  the  National  Declaration  of  Indepso- 
denoe,  and  the  Preamble  to  the  Constitution  of  Viigisis, 
is  known  by  the  same  kind  and  amount  of  evidence. 

The  tubjea  of  this  Preamble  was  identical  with 
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wlMt  is  DOW  called  the  list  of  griefances  in  the  Deelara- 
tioD.  Tlie  same  mind  employed  to  express  the  same 
thought^  must  naturally  fall  into  the  same  mode.  To 
avoid  it  scropalouslyy  must  be  a  iaboriois  trifling  of 
Tsuity  and  affectation. 

In  1819,  forty  yean  after  the  event,  the  Mecklenburg 
Dedaraiion  came  to  the  knowledge  of  ez«president 
Adam,  who,  surprised  and  perplexed,  wrote  to  Mr. 
JeflefSOQ — ^"How  is  it  possible  that  this  paper  should 
be  concealed  from  me  to  this  day  7  Had  it  been  oom- 
Bvaicated,  &.&  &c  it  would  have  been  printed  in  every 
whig  newspaper  upon  the  contineoL  I  would  have 
BMde  the  UaU  of -Congress  echo  and  re>echo  with  it  fif- 
teen Booths  before  your  Dedamtion  of  ladependence." 
Mr.  Jefferson  replied,  that,  **  be  believed  it  spurious.'' 
And  after  giving  his  reasons,  drawn  from  tha character 
of  the  evidence  which  supported  it,  he  proceeds — 
**  When  Mr.  Henry^s  resolutions,  fiur  short  of  indepen- 
dence, flew  like  lightning  through  every  paper,  and 
kindled  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  thisflamir^  Declara- 
tion, &C.  although  sent  to  Congress,  is  new  heard  of. 
RUmtl aMA  known  a iwdve  motUh  after,  when  a  similar 
proposition  is  first  made  in  that  body.  Armed  w  ith  this 
bold  example,  would  not  you  have  addressed  our  timid 
hittUiren  in  peals  of  thunder  1  Wookl  not  every  advo- 
cate of  independence  have  rung  the  glories  of  the 
Meekieoboiig  Declaration  r*  &c.  &c. 

Now  we  ask  how  is  it  posnble  that  this  paper,  if  it 
necked  Congresi^  was  concealed  7  Did  the  North  Caro- 
Uoa  representatives  suppress  it?  With  what  a  weapon 
wouU  it  have  armed  the  whigs!  The  charge  against 
Mr.  Jefferaon,  supposes  that  this  remarkable  paper 
faeeune  known  to  him  particularly  and  ak>ne  of  the 
Genenl  Congress;  not  to  Adams  and  othen  of  that 
body,  ai  that  time  moro  distinguished ;  that  he  con- 
cealed it,  (though  how  he  prevented  it  from  reaching 
othen  is  inconceivable,)  beonuse  he  found  in  it  four  ex- 
pnsskwis  of  nmaikable  rhetorical  excellence,  which  he 
might  uae  for  some  futun  state  paper ;  which  occasion 
did,  a  year  after,  present  itself  in  the  National  Declara- 
tiOQ  of  Independence.  This  is  the  reviewo's  charge, 
with  aO  its  absurdities  and  improbabilities.  Mr.  Jones 
of  Nodh  Carolina  has  made  these  Mecklenburg  pro- 
the  subject  of  a  book  of  invectiTe  on  Mr. 
But  this  notion  of  the  plagiarism  was  too 
silly  for  his  adoption.  The  four  expressions  which 
coostiuite  all  the  Terbal  likeness  of  the  two  papers, 
are — "dissolTC  the  political  bands  which  have  con- 
nected"—*' absolve  from  all  allegiance  to  ihe  British 
crown**— "arc,  and  of  right  ought  to  be"— "pledge  to 
mA  other  our  lives,  our  fortunes  and  our  sacred  honor." 
They  an  a  dight  temptation  to  a  literary  theft.  The 
im  is  periphrastical  and  incorrect;  the  second  and 
third  have  no  ramarkable  elegance  ;  and  a  better  than 
the  last  may  be  found  on  any  page  of  any  classic  of 
ear  tangnage.  Dkl  Mr.  Jefferson  think  to  build  a  lite- 
rary fonie  on  four  lucky  phrases?  and  was  this  the 
aashition  of  a  man  engaged  in  great  affiiin^  and  to 
whose  hands  wen  committed  the  destinies  of  a  people? 
Both  the  professor  and  his  reviewer  marked  these 
cxpressiona,  and  both  determined  that  their  appearance 
ia  the  two  papen  could  not  have  been  accidental.  But 
they  differ  as  to  the  right  of  property ;  the  professor 
pving  them  to  Mr.  Jefieraon,  and  the  reviewer  (equally 
fckhfol  to  Us  own  side)  giving  them  to  the  Mecklen- 


burg writer.  Both  reasonen  easily  find  what  they  wish 
to  discover.  The  firet  three  certainly  are  not  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson's—they were  perhaps  in  common  use  at  the  time. 
They  are  the  language  of  the  resolutions  by  which 
Richard  Henry  Lee  moved  the  Declaration ; — which 
were — '*  That  theae  united  colonies  ore,  and  nf  rigM 
ougkt  to  fre,  free  and  independent  states;  thai  tke^ art 
oABohedJrom  ail  t^egianee  to  the  British  crown ;  that  all 
poiUieol  connexion  between  them  and  the  state  of  Great 
Britain  is  and  ought  to  be  totally  dissolved,"  &c. 

We  have  now  examined  the  whole  article  in  the  New 
York  Review  of  Mr.  Jefiierson.  Some  of  those  charges 
are  repeated,  and  in  a  more  invective  form,  in  the  Janu- 
ary No.  of  1838,  in  the  article  on  Davis's  Burr.  These 
two  articles  are  from  the  same  political  clerk  and  clerical 
politician.  The  spirit  is  preserved,  but  the  style  is  a 
little  changed  with  the  title  of  the  work.  It  is  no  longer 
the  "  Gtuarterly  Church  Journal."  The  church  device 
is  stricken  from  their  banner ;  and  having  thrown  off 
their  clerical  incumbrances,  surplice,  cassock,  and  all, 
and  got  a  party  uniform,  these  gentlemen  return  to  the 
old  political  scuffle  with  a  good  deal  more  fierceness. 
Our  soldier,  in  particular,  flourishes  in  the  field  like  a 
Bishop  of  Beauvais. 

We  thought  the  party  malice  of  the  federal  journalist 
and  political  divine  was  too  concentrated  for  diffusion  ; 
that  his  phial  was  emptied  on  Mr.  Jefferson.  But  his 
January  number  poun  a  full  stream  on  Burr ;  whom  he 
subjects,  in  the  test  of  character,  to  the  same  sort  of 
analjrsis.  Firet,  he  settles  his  religion,  then  his  morals, 
and  then  his  politics ;  the  whole  sparkling  with  critical 
eloquence  and  peraonal  denunciation,  much  after  this 
fashion.  Burr  is  styled  an  "  unprincipled,  and  almost 
peerless  villain;"  and  afterwards,  more  figuratively, 
**  a  wretch  whom  purity  would  scarce  look  at,  much  less 
touch.**  "  We  would  we  knew  a  word  stronger  than 
any  the  language  affords,  which  might  express  the  coif- 
centreted  wickedness  of  a  thousand  villanies  compressed 
into  one ;  some  little  syllabic  formation  which  might 
convey  with  comprehensive  brevity  the  idea  of  a  devil's 
spirit  linked  to  a  brute's  propensities;  and  verily,"  he 
proceeds  more  jocosely,  "  Burr  should  have  the  benefit 
of  it."  After  this  con  amore  sketch,  where,  in  his  rail- 
ing, our  language  breaks  down  under  him,  he  returns 
to  Mr.  Jefferaon,  and  declares,  p.  810,  that  **a  good  man 
would  long  hesitate  in  his  choice,  were  he  forced  upon 
the  hard  alternative  of  being  either  Thomas  Jefferson,  or  . 
Aaron  Burr."  Here  we  have  the  eminent  citizen  and 
President  of  the  Republic,  who  lived  and  died  in  the 
unbounded  devotion  of  the  whole  American  people,  x 
branded  as  a  **  peerless  Villain"— <*  a  wretch  whom  pu- 
rity wouW  scarce  look  at"—"  a  devil  and  a  brute.*** 
And  this  is  the  way  a  living  clergyman  talks  of  a  dead 
patriot.  It  was  not  in  this  style  his  political  enemies 
wrote  his  funeral  oration ;  it  was  not  with  such  senti- 
ments Daniel  Webster  exclaimed,  "  We  would  have 
borne  him  upward  in  a  nation's  outspread  arms,  and 
with  the  prayere  of  millions  and  the  blessings  of  mil- 
lions, have  recommended  him  to  the  favor  of  the  Divi- 
nity." Let  the  American  people  learn  from  the  New 
York  Church  Review  what  a  crime-stained  monster 
has  been  the  god  of  their  political  idolatry. 
One  extract  more— the  conclusion  on  Burr— to  show 

*P.  903,  we  have  a  "  riper** ~"  the  cowardly  chronicle  of 
his  poethiuttovs  slander,"  Itc  Itc 
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somewhat  more  of  the  temper  of  the  whole.  The  style 
is  Counsellor  Phillips*  run  mod,  but  the  sentiments  are 
like  the  rest.  It  is  meant  for  fine  writing,  and  was,  no 
doubt,  a  matured  and  digested  passage.  It  is  of  Burr. 
"He  lay  a  shattered  wreck  of  humanity  just  entering 
upon  eternity,  with  not  enough  of  man  left  about  him, 
to  make  a  christian  out  of.  [!  f  !J  Ruined  in  fortune  and 
rotten  in  reputation,  thus  passed,"  &c.  &e. — and  '*  when 
be  was  laid  in  the  grave,  decency  eongntulated  itself 
that  a  nuisance  was  removed,  and  good  men  were  glad 
that  Gk)d  had  seen  fit  to  deliver  society  from  the  oon- 
taminating  contact  of  a  festering  mass  of  moral  putre- 
faction." 

This  is  like  an  hyena ;  it  is  the  rancorous  malignity 
of  a  fiend.  There  is  nothing  human  in  this  chuckling 
over  a  deathbed,  a  miserable,  deserted  deathbed,  and  a 
dishonored  grave.  Surely  that  ambitious,  and  singu- 
larly worldly-minded  man  must,  in  his  own  feelings,  in 
his  political  prostration,  and  his  deep  personal  abase- 
ment, have  sufficiently  avenged  his  enemies.  No  mat- 
ter what  his  errors  and  crimes  were ;  a  feeling  man 
would  pity  as  well  as  condemn,  while  he  regarded  his 
elevation  and  his  &11 ;  and  a  just  man  would  decide 
that  his  misery  was  punishment  enough.  Uow  a  man 
of  religion  regards  all  these  circumstances,  we  charita- 
bly take  it,  the  New  York  reviewer  is  no  example. 

This  article  on  Burr  quotes  from  Davis  a  detailed 
account  of  the  opening  of  the  ballots  before  Congress  in 
the  presidential  election  of  1801 ;  in  which  is  stated — 
that  the  votes  presented  for  Qeorgia  were  not  authenti- 
cated ;  and  that,  notwithstanding,  Mr.  Jefferson  passed 
them  for  himself  and  Burr.  The  reviewer  thinks, 
''there  was  nothing  in  Mr.  Jefferson's  character  to 
render  the  story  imfrMUe;**  but  that  the  testimony  of 
an  anonymous  witness  is  insufficient  evidence.  He 
might  have  found,  in  the  very  statement,  a  conclusive 
refutation  of  it,  made  as  sure  as  human  testimony  can 
make  any  thing.  The  circumstances  are  these.  This 
unknown  witness  of  Mr.  Davis'  ''secret  history**  says 
he  had  it  from  Nicholas  and  Wells,  two  of  the  tellers. 
If  the  &ct  be  true,  then  four  perjuries  were  committed ; 
by  the  three  tellers  and  the  presiding  officer— for  with 
all  it  was  a  violation  the  grossest,  of  their  oath  of  office. 
Two  of  them  afterwards  confess  their  in&my,  in  the 
way  of  babbling  gossip  and  secret  history,  to  a  man  in 
New  York,  who  furnishes  it  for  the  enduring  record 
and  eternal  blazon  of  Davis'  biography.  Wells  too  was 
a  federalist ;  yet  he  sinned  against  his  oath,  and  all  his 
political  feelings  and  interests.  Rutledge,  of  South 
Carolina-— an  honorable  and  distinguished  man— he  too 
colluded  1 !  These  monstrous  improbabilities  are  in- 
volved in  this  libel.  Yet  it  is  welcomed  by  the  reviewer, 
who  calls  on  Davis  to  produce  his  witness  I— In  the 
January  No.  of  the  Democratic  Review,  published  at 
Washington^  is  given  a  copy  of  the  Georgia  ballot, 
taken  from  the  archives  of  the  United  States  Senate,  by 
which  it  appears  that  the  votes  toere  authenticated  in 
every  legal  form,  by  the  signatures  of  the  electors,  by 
the  signature  of  the  i^ovemor,  and  by  the  executive  seal 
of  the  state.  This  removes  the  very  foundation  on 
which  this  great  fabric  of  slander  was  erected. 

The  reviewer*s  estinoate  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  abilities  is 
as  just,  and  candid,  and  liberal  as  his  moral  strictures. 
On  p.  S4,  article  Jefferson,  he  pronounces  it  ludicrous 
to  compare  him  with  Elainilton  or  Jay.    But  what  was 


the  general  opinion  of  their  eountrymen  then,  and  whtt 
is  that  opinion  now  7  Mr.  Madison  may  be  allowed  as 
a  competent  judge.  He  bad  tried  Hamilton's  itRn^th 
in  every  form,  and  did  ftiU  justice  to  his  ability;  bat 
declared,  that  in  the  gradation  of  intellect,  there  wen 
many  orders,  between  such  a  mind  and  Mr.  Jeffenon*i. 
Judge  the  men  too,  by  what  they  attempted  and  acoon- 
plished.  Jay,  after  his  treaty,  retired  from  poblie  lift. 
But  Hamilton  lived  on,  in  political  struggles,  and  poli- 
tical defeats ;  while  Mr.  Jefferson  triumphed,  and  fiom 
president  to  president  of  his  party,  led  the  politiesl 
opinions  of  his  country  through  twenty-four  years.  A 
man  who  passes  through  life  unimpressive  as  a  shsdow, 
may  be  glAed  with  higher  powers  than  he  who  gOTtmi 
the  mind  of  his  age ;  but,  of  this,  we  can  only  reuoo 
in  the  spirit  of  the  Latin  maxim,  and  infer  that  only  to 
exUtf  whieh  tqtpean,*  But  these  reviewers  judge  men 
and  things  by  the  illumination  of  a  higher  wisdom— 
which  teaches  them  to  know  that  the  race  is  never  to 
the  swift,  and  to  believe  whatever  is  contrary  to  &cti 
and  probable  evidence. 

The  New  York  Church  Gtuarteriy  cannot  be  regarded 
as  the  most  valuable  gift  that  Divinity  has  bequeathed 
to  politics.  The  habit  of  taking  a  little  verse  of  text, 
and  wiroKlrawing  it  into  a  sermon,  makes  weak  and 
diffusive  writers.  The  labor  of  writing  about  nothing, 
disqualifies  them  to  write  well  about  any  thing.  Bat 
were  it  otherwise, — were  it  the  direct  reverse  olT  this 
review,— no  learning  or  eloquence,  not  even  Milton  and 
Salmasias,  could  reconcile  us  to  the  revival  of  the  yoi* 
gar  and  atrocious  railing,  which  was  the  old  language 
of  church  controversy.  We  therefore  hope  that  the 
tempting  opportunities  of  this  Review,  and  the  ambi- 
tion of  that  sort  of  reputation  may  not  turn  the  New 
York  ministry  into  a  set  of  political  and  pamphleteering 
clerics. 


GENERAL  HUGH  MERCER. 

Among  the  many  acts  of  tyranny  and  oppret- 
sion,  whteh  exiled  from  Britain  her  noblest  sont, 
and  which  crowded  the  forests  of  America  with  an 
educated  and  enterprising  population,  was  the 
memorable  battle  of  Culloden.  The  dull  pen  of 
history  slumbers  over  the  details  of  that  terrific 
conflict,  while  romance  has  caught  from  it  some 
of  the  proudest  examples  of  virtue,  patriotism 
and  chiTslry.  The  Stuarts'  throne  was  filled  by  a 
sullen  and  phl^matic  race — the  unholy  union 
with  England;  a  nation's  birthright  prostituted 
to  sale  by  a  hireling  parliament — the  bumingf, 
wastings  and  judicial  murders,  under  the  iron  law 
of  the  sword,  and  the  heroism  of  her  true,  though 
proscribed  sovereign,  all  conspired  to  leave  a  fes- 
tering wound  on  the  heart  of  Scotland,  and  to 
render  her  restless  and  insubordinate  under  the 
rule  of  a  foreign  king.    The  battle  of  Culloden 


^  The  maxim  referred  to  bj  the  writer  is,  *<  De  Don  t 
tOut  et  oon  egittetOikui,  eadem  e«C  rttio.»~Tbiogi  not^fer- 
imi,  are  eooildared  as  aot  9gMmg,^Ei,  Mcm. 
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the  last  gup  of  her  iadepondMioe,  and 
tte  steni  reTeoge  inflicted  on  the  yanquiehed  by 
the  mercileef  Cumberland,  while  it  filled  the 
aation  with  woe  and  wretchedneM,  expelled  from 
her  boeom  those  eons  whom  power  could  not  pur- 
cheie,  and  whom  cruelty  could  not  conquer.  In 
that  memorable  engagement,  the  subject  of  our 
nemoir  bore  au  honorable  part  in  the  service  of 
kii  oppjBssed  country.  Having  graduated  at  an 
«riy  age  in  the  science  of  medicine,  he  acted  on 
this  occasion  as  an  assistant  surgeon,  and  with  a 
OMiltitiade  of  the  vanquished,  he  shortly  after  sought 
a  refiigia  of  Tirtue  and  a  home  of  freedom  in  the 
wiUeiuesi  of  America. 

Ltoding  in  Pennsylvania,  he  remained  there  a 
riiort  time.  From  thence  he  removed  to  Fre* 
dericksburg  in  Virginia,  where  he  married  and 
becune  highly  distinguished  for  his  skill  and  suc- 
cess as  a  practitioner  of  medicine.  An  unsub- 
dued enemy — merciless,  treacherous  and  revenge* 
fill,  hoverad  around  the  frontiers  of  Maryland, 
Pennsylvania  and  Virginia,  repressing  settle- 
ments— murdering  defenceless  women  and  chil- 
dren, and  frequently  making  inroads  into  the  cul- 
tivated and  open  country  of  the  colonies.  Joining 
the  amy  under  Washington,  which  was  collected 
fir  the  purpose  of  subduing  the  Indians,  €reneral 
Mercer,  then  holding  the  rank  of  captain,  became 
an  actor  in  those  wild,  perilous,  and  spirit-stirring 
aosses  which  characterized  the  Indian  war  of 
1755.  In  one  of  the  engagements  with  this  wily 
tat  he  was  wounded  in  the  right  wrist  by  a  mus- 
kflt  ball;  and  in  the  irregular  warfiure  then  prac- 
tind,  his  company  scattered  and  became  separated 
Faint  from  loss  of  blood,  and  ex- 
by  fatigue,  he  was  closely  punued  by  the 
savage  foe,  their  thrilling  war-whoop  ringing 
Ihraagh  the  fiwest,  and  stimulating  to  redoubled 
energy  the  fixitstepa  of  their  devoted  victim. 
PortoDaleiy  the  holkiw  trunk  of  a  large  tree  pre- 
•eatsd  itselC  in  a  moment  he  concealed  himself 
ia  it,  and  though  his  pursuers  reached  the  spot  and 
mted  themselves  around  him,  he  yet  miraculously 
escaped !  Leaving  his  place  of  refuge,  he  sought 
the  abodes  of  civilizaticm,  through  a  trackless  wild 
of  more  than  one  hundred  miles  in  extent,  and 
lAer  supporting  life  on  roots  and  the  body  qfa  rot- 
tfiBwal-s,  which  he  encountered  and  killed,  he 
finally  reached  Fort  Cumberland  in  safi»ty.  For 
his  gallantry  and  military  skill  in  this  war,  proved 
in  a  distinguished  degree,  by  the  destruction  of 
the  Indian  settlement  at  Kittening,  Pennsylvania, 
the  Corporation  of  Philadelphia  presented  to  him 
an  iMnorable  and  appropriate  medal. 

The  oommencement  of  the  American  Revolu- 

tion  fimnd  him  in  the  midst  of  an  extensive  medi- 

cd  practice,  surrounded  by  affectionate  friends, 

aal  enjoying  in  the  bosom  of  a  happy  &mily  all 

h  eomfiirts  of  social  life.  Stimuhited  to  action 
^m,  lofty  spirit  of  patriotism,  he  brdce  from  the 


endearments  of  domestic  life,  and  gave  to  his 
country  in  that  trying  hour  the  energy  and  re- 
sources of  a  practised  and  accomt^iehed  soldier. 
In  1775  he  was  in  command  of  three  regiments  of 
minute  men,  and  early  in  1776  we  find  him  zeal-  * 
ously  engaged  as  a  colonel  of  the  army  of  Vir- 
ginia, in  drilling  and  organizing  the  nw  and  HU 
formed  masses  of  men-,  who  under  the  varied 
names  of  sons  of  Liberty,  minute  men,  volun- 
teers and  levies,  presented  the  bulk  without  the 
order — the  mob  without  the  discipline  of  an  army. 
To  produce  obedience  and  subordinatkm  among 
men  who  considered  military  discipline  as  a  re- 
straint oix  personal  liberty,  and  who  had  entered 
into  the  war  unpaid  and  unrestricted  by  command, 
was  a  severe  and  invidious  task.  The  courage— 
the  fortitude — the  self-possession  of  Col.  Mercer 
quailed  not  to  these  adverse  circumstances,  and  by 
the  judicious  exercise  of  mingled  severity  and 
kindness,  he  soon  succeeded  in  reducing  a  muti* 
nous  soldiery  to  complete  submission*  Traditioai 
has  preserved  the  following  anecdote,  illustrating 
in  a  striking  manner,  his  characteristic  prompti- 
tude and  bravery. 

Among  the  tniops  which  arrived  at  Williams- 
burg, then  the  metropolis  of  Virginia,  was  a  com- 
pany of  riflemen  from  beyond  the  oMrantains, 
commanded  by  Csptain  Gibson.  A  reckless  in- 
subordination, and  a  violent  opposition  to  military 
restraint,  had  gained  for  this  corps  the  sarcastic 
name  of  "  Gibson's  Lambs.*'  They  had  not  been 
long  in  camp  before  a  mutiny  arose  among  them« 
producing  much  excitement  in  the  army,  and 
alarming  the  inhabitants  of  the  city.  Freed  from 
all  commend,  they  roamed  through  the  camp, 
threatening  with  instant  death,  any  officer  who 
should  presume  to  exercise  authority  over  them. 
In  the  height  of  the  rebellipn,an  officer  was  des- 
patched with  the  alarming  tidings  to  the  quartan 
.of  Col.  Mercer.  The  citizens  of  the  town  vainly 
implored  him  not  to  risk  his  life  and  person  amid 
this  infuriated  mob.  Reckless  of  personal  safety, 
he  instantly  repaired  to  the  barracks  of  the  mu- 
tinous band,  and  directing  a  general  parade  of  the 
troops,  he  ordered  Gibson's  company  to  be  drawn 
up  as  offenden  and  violaten  of  law,  and  to  be  dis- 
armed in  his  presence.  The  ringleadera  were 
placed  under  a  strong  guard,  and  in  the  presence 
of  the  whole  army,  he  addressed  the  offenders  in 
an  eloquent  and  fiseling  manner — impressing  on 
them  their  duties  as  citizen-soldien,  and  the  ctr- 
toifity  of  d$<Uh  if  they  continued  to  disobey  their 
officers,  and  remained  in  that  mutinous  spirit — 
equally  diegraceful  to  them,  and  hazardous  to  the 
sacred  interests  they  had  marched  to  defend.  Dis- 
order was  instanly  checked,  and  after  a  short  con- 
finement, those  under  imprisonment  were  released, 
and  the  whole  company  wero  ever  after  as  exem- 
plary in  their  deportment  and  conduct  as  any 
troops  in  the  army. 
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A  similar  incideDt  in  tiie  life  of  Germanicus, 
must  recall  to  the  memory  of  tlie  classical  reader 
the  imperishable  page  of  the  Annals^  and  he  will 
find  the  glowing  panegyric  of  Tacitus  applying 
with  redoubled  force  to  the  character  of  Col. 
Mercer.  In  the  one  case  the  legions  of  Panno- 
niaB,  on  the  death  of  Augustus,  revolted  for  Uie 
sake  of  plunder,  and  the  army  of  Germany 
which  joined  them,  were  inspired  by  the  double 
motives  of  revolution  and  pillage.  The  virtue  of 
Germanicus  refused  a  crown  stained  with  treason, 
and  he  was  forced  to  suppress  the  rebellion  by 
means  degrading  to  the  soldier,  and  disgraceful  to 
the  patriot  He  addressed  the  hearts  of  an  army 
composed  of  the  refuse  of  Rome,  in  the  language 
of  sympathy  and  compliment,  and  the  honor  of 
the  soldier  did  not  blush  at  the  cowardice  of  a 
largess.  Col.  Mercer  appealed  to  the  sense  and 
patriotism  of  his  rebellious  soldiers— to  the  holy 
cause  in  which  they  were  engaged;  and  while  he 
awakened  their  remorse  by  his  passionate  elo- 
quence, he  asserted  and  maintained  the  supremacy 
of  the  laws. 

Colonel  Mercer  now  joined  the  ocmtinental 
army.  Congress  having  conferred  on  him  the  rank 
of  Brigadier  General ;  and  throughout  the  whole 
of  the  stormy  and  disastrous  campaign  of  1776,  he 
was  a  bold,  fearless  and  efficient  officer.  The 
fiital  conflict  at  Long  Island— the  capitulation  at 
Fort  IVashington,  and  the  evacuation  of  Fort 
Lee,  were  the  painful  preludes  to  the  disastrous 
retreat  of  the  American  army.  From  Bruns- 
wick, through  Princeton,  to  Trenton,  oiir  ragged 
and  suffering  army  was  driven  by  a  powerful  and 
exulting  foe,  until  it  was  forced  to  cross  the  Dela> 
ware  in  search  of  an  uncertain  refuge  in  Penn- 
sylvania. Dispirited  by  defeat,  and  disheartened 
by  abject  want,  desertion  daily  thinned  the  feeble 
ranks  of  the  patriot  army,  and  in  that  darkest 
hour  of  our  history  the  proclamation  of  General 
Howe,  offering  a  free  pardon,  scattered  hi  and 
wide  the  leprosy  of  treason.  In  vain  did  the 
commander-in-chief  implore  the  assistance  of  the 
New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvanian  militia.  Terrified 
or  desponding,  they  refused  all  aid,  and  cautiously 
withdrew  fix>m  an  army  now  rapidly  approaching 
the  verge  of  destruction.  Flushed  with  victory, 
the  enemy  rioted  on  the  plunder  of  the  country, 
and  calmly  awaited  the  extinction  of  its  humbled 
foe.  The  genius  of  Washington  arose  above  these 
accumulated  misfortunes.  He  could  no  longer 
repress  the  fatal  disease  of  desertion  and  treason, 
which  was  &st  reducing  his  army  to  a  skeleton. 
The  torrent  of  illfortune  threatening  to  overwhelm 
his  country,  must  be  rolled  back  on  the  enemy, 
and  he  resolved  to  hazard  one  desperate  effort  for 
victory.  On  the  night  of  the  25th  December, 
1776,  he  crossed  the  Delaware  at  Trenton — sur- 
prised a  body  of  Hessians  stationed  there — took 
nearly  nine  hundred  prisoners,  and  immediately 


recrossed  the  river,  having  lost  but  nine  of  hit 
men. 

This  bold  and  masterly  stroke  awoke  Cornwal- 
lis  from  his  dream  of  conquest,  and  leaving  New 
York,  he  returned  with  an  additional  force,  and 
concentrated  his  troops  at  Princeton.  A  portioo 
of  Pennsylvanian  militia  now  joined  the  standatd 
of  Washington,  and  having  persuaded  the  New 
England  troops  to  serve  six  months  longer,  he 
again  crossed  the  Delaware,  and  took  poet  at 
Trenton. 

On  the  morning  of  the  second  of  January, 
1777,  the  enemy  advanced  to  attack  the  American 
army.    On  their  approach.  Gen.  Washington  pru- 
dentiy  retired  across  a  creek  which  runs  through 
the  town,  and  then  drew  up  his  troops.    The  ibrdi 
being  guarded,  the  enemy  could  not  pass,  and  halt- 
ing, a  brisk  cannonade  was  kept  up  with  great 
spirit  by  both  sides  until  night    In  this  critical 
situation.  Gen.  Washington  conceived  the  bold 
design  of  abandoning  the  Delaware,  and  march- 
ing silently  in  the  night  along  the  left  flank  of  the 
enemy  into  their  rear  at  Princeton.    The  plan  wu 
instantly  approved  by  a  council  of  war,  and  ai 
soon  as  it  was  dark  the  baggage  was  removed  to 
Burlington.    About  one  o'clock,  on  the  morning 
of  the  third  of  January,  the  gallant  band— its  van 
led  by  General  Mercer,  decamped,  and  silently 
threaded  its  circuitous  march  along  the  left  flank 
of  its  exulting  foe.    Reaching  Princeton  about 
sunrise,  General  Mercer  encountered  three  British 
regiments,  who  had  encamped  there  on  the  pre- 
vious night,  and  who  were  leaving  the  town  to 
join  the  rear  of  their  troops  at  Maidenhead.    A 
fierce  and  desperate  conflict  immediately  ensued. 
The  American   militia,  constituting   the  front, 
hesitated,  became  confused  and  soon  gave  way, 
while  the  few  regulars  in  the  rear  couki  not  check 
the  dastardly  retreat    Ere  the  fortune  of  the  day 
was  changed,  and  ere  victory  perched  on  the  pa- 
triot standard,  the  heroic  Mercer  fell.    Rushing 
forward  to  rally  his  broken  troops,  and  stimulating 
them  by  his  voice  and  example,  his  horse  was 
shot  from  under  him,  and  he  foil  dangerously 
wounded  among  the  columns  of  the  advancing 
enemy.    Being  thus  dismounted,  he  was  instantly 
surrounded  by  a  party  of  British  soldiers,  with 
whom,  when  they  refused  him  quarter,  he  ibught 
desperately  with  his  drawn  sword  until  he  was  coffl- 
pletely  overpowered.     Excited  to  brutality  by  the 
gallantry  of  his  resistance,  they  stabbed  him  with 
their  bayonets  in  swen  difierent  parts  of  his  body, 
inflicted  many  blows  on  his  head  with  the  butt- 
ends  of  their  muskets,  and  did  not  cease  their 
butchery  until  they  believed  him  to  be  a  crushed 
and  mangled  corpse.    N  ine  days  aAer  the  battle  he 
died  in  the  arms  of  Major  Geo.  Lewis  of  the  army, 
the  nephew  of  Greneral  Washington,  whom  the 
uncle  had  commissioned  to  watch  over  the  last 
moments  of  his  expiring  friend.     His  latter  hours 
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were  toothed  by  tbe  ekilfbl  and  aifectionate  atten- 
dance of  the  distinguished  Doctor  Rush.  He 
complained  much  of  his  head,  and  frequently 
remarked  to  hie  surgeon, "  that  there  was  the 
priDcipal  danger/'  and  Doctor  Rush  whenever  be 
detailed  the  thrilling  narrative  of  his  patient's 
suiferingy  always  ascribed  his  death  to  the  blows 
on  the  head  more  than  to  the  bayonet  wounds^ 
although  several  of  these  were  attended  with  ex- 
treme danger. 

In  a  small  house^  a  few  yards  distant  from  that 
hlood-red  plain  of  carnage  and  of  death,  far  away 
from  the  soothing  consolations  of  domestk;  affec- 
tion^thM  distinguished  martyr  of  Liberty  breathed 
his  last  The  victorious  flag  of  his  country  proudly 
floated  over  a  field  of  triumph,  and  without  a  mur- 
mur be  sank  into  a  soldier's  grave — finding  a  hal- 
lowed sepulchre  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen, 
and  a  ladelees  epitaph  in  their  institutions. 

The  mangled  body  was  removed  under  a  mili- 
tary escort  from  Princeton  to  Philadelphia,  and 
exposed  a  day  in  the  oo£fee-house,  with  the  design 
of  exciting  by  that  moumfijl  spectacle  the  indig- 
natioB  of  the  people.  The  Pennsylvania  Evening 
Poet  for  January  18, 1777,  has  thus  recorded  his 
death  and  funeral  obsequies.  "  Last  Sunday  even- 
ing, died  near  Princeton,  of  the  wounds  be  re- 
ceived in  the  engagement  at  that  place  on  the  3rd 
instant,  Hugh  Mercer,  Esq.,  Brigadier  General 
m  the  continental  army.  On  Wednesday  his  body 
was  brought  to  this  city,  and  on  Thursday  buried 
OB  the  south  side  of  Christ  church  yard  with  mili- 
tary honors;  attended  by  the  committee  of  safety — 
the  members  of  the  assembly — gentlemen  of  the 
army,  and  a  number  of  the  most  respectable  in- 
habitants of  this  city.  The  uniform  character- 
exalted  abilities  and  intrepidity  of  this  illustrious 
officer,  will  render  his  name  equally  dear  to  Ame- 
rica with  the  liberty  for  which  she  is  now  con-> 
tending,  to  the  latest  posterity." 

The  battles  of  Trenton  and  Princeton,  in  which 
General  Mercer  fought  and  bled  unto  death,  were 
the  most  briUiant  and  fortunate  victories  won  in 
the  war  of  the  Revolution.  The  establishment  of 
our  independence  was  now  no  longer  a  matter  of 
doobt.  Confidence  was  restored  to  our  disheart- 
ened army,  and  a  chord  of  sympathy  Was  stricken 
vhich  vibrated  throoghout  all  the  country.  £u- 
mpe  fcfokcd  with  astonishment  on  the  military 
kfll  diaplayed  by  a  raw  and  ditpirUed  soldiery, 
ind  in  the  indomitable  fortitude  of  her  banded 
chivalry,  America  felt  that  her  independence  was 
secured* 

General  Mercer's  elevated  character,  lofly  he- 
roiam  and  brutal  murder,  excited  a  deep  and 
afiectionate  sympathy  throughout  all  the  colonies. 
On  the  8th  of  April,  1777,*  Congress  unani- 

*  Ik  b  MiU  »  retoIuUon  of  Congren.    How  often  are  justice, 
P«ticiMic  and  kooor  fargoctsn  In  the  low  and  vulgar  coaflicte  of 


mously  resolved,  that  a  monument  should  be 
erected  to  the  memory  of  Genearl  Mercer  at 
Fredericksburg,  Virginia;  at  the  same  time  a 
similar  monument  to  the  memory  of  Gen.  War- 
ren was  decreed ;  and  Gen.  Washington,  in  an 
official  letter  to  Congress,  thus  alludes  tp  these 
resolutions.  "  The  honors  Congress  have  decreed 
to  the  memory  of  Generals  Warren  and  Mercer 
a£ft>r<f  me  the  highest  pleasure.  Their  character 
and  merit  had  a  just  claim  to  every  mark  of  re- 
spect, and  I  heartily  wish  that  every  officer  of  the 
United  States,  emulating  their  virtues,  may  by 
their  actions  secure  to  themselves  the  same  right 
to  the  gratefol  tributes  of  their  country."  The 
fixed  popularity  of  Gen.  Mercer,  and  the  che- 
rished affection  which  the  nation  bore  for  his  me- 
mory, was  happily  exemplified  in  the  chaste  and 
beautiful  compliment  of  Lafayette.  When  he 
was  in  the  United  States  a  few  years  ago,  the  con- 
versation in  a  particular  company,  turning  on  the 
prominent  men  of  the  Revolution,  one  of  the  com- 
pany observed  to  him,  that  he.  Gen.  Lafeyette^ 
was  of  course  acquainted  with  Gen.  Mercer,  not 
recollecting  that  Lafeyette  did  not  arrive  in  the 
United  States  until  after  the  battle  of  Princeton. 
"  Oh !  no,"  said  the  General,  ''you  know  that  Mer- 
cer fdl  in  January,  1777,  and  I  reached  the  United 
States  in  the  ensuing  spring;  but  on  my  arrival  I 
found  the  army  and  whole  country  so  JuU  of  hie 
name,  that  an  impression  has  been  always  left  on 
my  mind  since,  that  I  toas  personally  acquainted 
with  him,** 

In  Wilkinson's  Memoirs,  several  interesting 
particulars  of  the  life  and  services  of  Gen.  Mercer 
are  related,  and  in  alluding  to  his  death,  that  wri- 
ter remarks :  ''In  Gen.  Mercer  we  lost  at  Prince- 
ton a  chief  who  for  education,  talents,  disposition, 
integrity  and  patriotism,  was  second  to  no  man 
but  the  commander-in-chief,  and  was  qualified  to 
fill  the  highest  trusts  of  the  country." 

The  same  author  remarks,  that  an  evening  or 
two  before  the  battle  of  Princeton,  Gen.  Mercer 
being  in  the  tent  of'  Gen.  St.  Clair  with  several 
officers,  the  conversation  turned  on  some  promo- 
tions then  just  made  ip  the  army.  Gen.  Mercer 
remarked,  "they  were  not  engaged  in  a  war  of 
ambition,  or  that  he  should  not  have  been  there, 
and  that  every  man  should  be  content  to  serve  in 
that  station  in  which  he  could  be  most  useful — that 
for  his  part  he  had  but  one  object  in  view,  and  that 
was  the  success  of  the  cause,  and  that  Ood  could 
witness  how  cheerfully  he  would  lay  down  his  life 
to  secure  U"  Little,  adda  the  writer,  did  he  or 
any  of  the  company  then  think  that  a  few  fleeting 
hours  would  seal  the  compact 

In  the  historical  paintings  of  the  battle  of  Prince- 
ton by  Peale  and  Trumbull,  Gen.  Mercer  is  a  pro- 
minent and  conspicuous  figure.  That  by  Peale 
hangs  in  the  chapel  of  Nassau  Hall  at  Princeton, 
and  that  by  Cd.  Trumbull  is  in  the  exhibition 
Vol.  IV.-.28 
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rooms  at  New  York.  The  states  of  PennsyWa* 
nia  and  Kentucky,  among  tbeir  first  acts  of  legis- 
iatiooy  named  portions  of  their  territories  Meroer, 
and  lately  Virginia  Ibllowed  these  examples  of 
gratitude  and  respect  The  country  in  New  Jer- 
sey, including  Trenton,  Princeton^  Laurencevtlle, 
and  the  battle  field  of  the  8rd  January,  has  bean 
Tery  recently  erected  into  a  county  by  the  legis- 
ture  of  that  state,  and  bears  the  appropriate  name 
of  Mercer. 

The  remains  of  this  giiled  and  accomplished  sol- 
dier now  sleep  in  Christ  churchyard,  Philadelphia. 
Impelled  by  filial  love,  his  youngest  son  in  the  year 
1817  sought  his  place  of  interment.  The  venera- 
ble Mr.  Dolley,  who  had  attended  the  funeral,  was 
still  the  sexton  and  assisted  in  the  pious  search,  and 
near  the  grave  on  the  southern  side  of  the  brick 
enckwure  were  faintly  inscribed  the  letters  "  Gl. 
M."  A  plain  and  unadorned  marble  slab  now 
marks  the  grave,  bearing  the  simple  yet  expres- 
sive epitaph — "In  memory  of  General  Hugh 
Mercer,  who  fell  at  Princeton,  January  3, 1777." 


SCRAPS  AND  CULLINGS, 

From  the  Note  Book  of  a  OlemAer. 
BT  A  BiARTLANDER. 

BEAUTIES  AND  WONDERS  OP  NATURE. 

Foantain  of  eleftnce,  nneeen  thyself, 

Whet  limit  owne  thy  beeulj,  when  thy  w«rlM 

Seeni  to  poneee,  to  fecnltiee  like  mine. 

Perfection  iofinlie !  The  mereet  epeck 

Of  aoimated  matter,  to  the  eye 

Thai  etudioiialy  eunreye  th«  wiae  design,  « 

Is  a  fall  Tolume  0f  abundant  ait. 

Wearied  and  dissatisfied  with  the  yezatiout  pureaitt 
of  ordinary  life,  there  are  moments  of  sober  reflection, 
when  the  mind  of  man,  recoiling  apon  itself,  seeks  in 
the  materials  of  the  universe  some  evidence  of  his  trae 
estate  and  high  moral  destination.  The  Book  of  Na- 
ture is  unfolded  to  his  view,  and  in  its  living  pages  he 
reads  every  character  that  can  delight  the  heart,  and 
every  lesson  that  may  direct  his  undentanding. 

The  Supreme  Architect  in  the  exercise  of  unmeasured 
power,  seems,  in  the  gorgeous  display  of  his  works,  to 
have  been  prompted  solely  by  his  benevolence  to  those 
beings  upon  whom  he  has  impressed  his  divine  image. 
To  the  human  mind,  then,  there  can  be  no  exercise  of 
its  wondrous  faculties  more  grateful  than  a  holy  con- 
templation of  the  sublime  machinery  which  wheels  and 
moves  around  us. 

All  nature,  upon  which  side  soever  it  is  surveyed, 
proclaims  the  superintendence  of  this  Spirit  of  Benevo- 
lence. The  lowly  plants  of  the  valley  and  the  k>fly 
cedars  of  the  mountain  prockum  him;  the  delighted 
inseeto  ham  his  praise;  in  the  fragimnce  and  foliage  of 


the  fields  the  birds  warble  to  him  in  gratefUl  accants; 
the  lightning  announces  his  power,  and  the  ocean 
declares  his  immensity. 

It  is  not  because  the  beauties  of  Nature  prove  the 
existence  of  Supreme  Intelligence,  that  the  attention  of 
thinking  minds  is  now  called  to  a  survey  of  the  barm*- 
nies  by  which  we  are  encompassed ;  but  it  is,  that  the 
Author  of  Nature  made  manifest  in  his  works,  may 
receive  from  man,  **  busy  about  many  things,**  some 
portionof  that  admiration  and  love,  which  Is  so  lavishly 
profused  upon  the  fleeting  vanities  of  Ufh. 

It  is  by  the  cabircontemplstion  of  the  material  world, 
from  man,  the  connecting  link  between  higher  intelli- 
gences and  things  perishable,  the  sharer  of  time  and  of 
eternity,  down  through  all  the  gradations  of  animal  and 
vegetable  existence  to  inert  matter  in  all  its  stupendous 
shapes,  that  we  are  enabled  clearly  to  conceive,  and 
properly  to  estimate  the  dignity  of  our  nature,  and  the 
sublimity  of  our  destiny.  The  mind  familiar  with  such 
observances  seems  to  catch  something  of  the  immensity 
it  contemplates,  until  lifUng  iu  view  from  the  scaffold- 
ing to  the  Architect,  the  heart  is  melted  into  love,  while 
the  understanding  is  lost  in  admiration ! 

It  is  thus,  that  overleaping  the  natara]  boundaries 
around  us,  we  no  longer  confine  our  reflections  to  the 
fiiding  beauties  before  us,  but  in  the  fulness  of  fervent 
contemplation  extend  our  view  to  other  beautiea,  which, 
while  they  seem  to  be  transitory,  are  in  reality  perma- 
nent and  everlasting.  Such  are  motion  and  repose, 
darkness  and  light,  the  seasons,  the  revolutions  of  the 
heavenly  bodies,  and  all  those  paraphernalia  of  nature, 
which  give  variety  to  the  decorations  of  the  universe. 
The  ardent  fire-worshipper  of  the  East,  who  at  early 
dawn  turns  to  the  pencilled  messengers  of  the  Orient 
which  announce  the  coming  of  the  God— the  savage  of 
our  own  continent,  who  breathes  his  lament  upon  the 
thickening  shades  of  night  for  the  departure  of  the 
Great  Spirit  at  eventide,  admire  a  fleeting  beauty.  Bat 
the  christian  philosopher,  from  the  heights  of  eeienee,  in 
the  scene  that  fiides  before  him  in  the  setting  sun,  tracee 
in  the  distant  heavens  all  the  brilliant  colors  which  are 
painted  for  another  people  and  another  dime,  while  be 
is  overshadowed  in  the  stillness  of  night.  He  feels 
that  such  beauties,  though  progressive,  are  absolute  in 
duration,  and  that  the  lamp  which  has  been  hung  out 
in  the  heavens  can  never  be  obscured,  until  the  hand 
that  created  it  shall,  in  the  fulfilment  of  his  insenitable 
designs,  throw  time  into  eternity. 

Let  us  pause  for  a  moment  on  this  elevation,  and  in 
the  fervor  of  a  chaste  imagination,  group  some  of  the 
most  beautiful  imagery  of  nature.  Would  you  unfet- 
ter the  mind,  and  lifting  the  curtain  of  your  horiaoo, 
form  a  dear  conception  of  a  prospect  of  the  univerae? 
Figure  to  jrourself  as  existing  at  the  same  time  ail  the 
hours  of  the  day-<-the  balmy  breath  of  tiie  monitngy 
the  blaze  of  noontide  effulgence,  the  holy  hour  of  even- 
ing—all  the  seasons  of  the  year,  a  weeping  day  in 
April  and  a  sunset  in  yellow  autumn— a  firmament 
studded  with  stars  and  a  night  mantled  in  doude— 
meadows  enamelled  with  flowers,  forests  stripped  of 
their  foliage,  and  fiekls  burdened  with  golden  harvests — 
the  milky-way  lustrous  in  the  heavens,  and  the  ocean 
asleep  in  its  immensity.  Merciful  Father !  how  art  thon 
made  manifest  in  thy  works! 

How  is  it,  that  while  you  behold  Hetpeiui  ■parkliiC 
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M  tbe  cnai  of  the  western  wave,  the  oriaons  of  another 
ihottid  mingle  with  the  first  rays  of  the  morning? 

B7  what  magie  is  it,  that  this  ancient  luminary,  the 
wtn,  which  to  your  Tiew  rstiies  to  rest  weary  and  glow- 
ii«  in  the  evening,  should  be  to  another  the  youthful 
crb  that  awakes  bathed  in  dew,  and  arises  from  behind 
llie  gray  cortains  of  the  moning?  Why  is  it,  that  at 
•vary  SMNaeoi  of  the  day  he  is  rising,  bunung  in  his 
aeeith,  and  setting  on  the  children  of  men  7  Who  can 
look  thnragh  the  stillness  of  the  njght  to  peruse  the 
Ksgni6ceai  Toiume  of  the  heavens  without  leeling  the 
aesraess  of  the  Deity?  Who^  that  feels  his  presence 
sad  his  goodness,  will  not  bow  down  and  adore  him  ? 

Thus  we  hsTe  endeavored  to  group  somewhat  of  the 
chaste  and  beauteous  imagery  of  Nature.  We  will 
Mw  deseend  to  one  of  the  chords  in  the  harmony  which 
prevails  arouiM)  us. 

Let  our  spirit  go  forth  upon  the  waten-^t  us  con- 
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nae  gloriawr  nfarror,  where  the  Ahnlf  ht7*B  linmi 

niiWM  toelf  to  temp-to }  to  ail  ttoe, 

CelB  or  coDmleed,  to  breeie,  or  gale,  or  etorsi, 

Idof  the  pole,  or  to  the  torrid  clime, 

Deifc-he&Tiog,  Iwundleee,  endlees,  and  sublime,— 

Tke  \amg9  of  eternitj— the  throne 

or  the  hvWbto ;  even  from  out  thy  sline 

The  Boasiem  of  the  deep  sta  made ;  each  sona 

Obeji  thee ;  tbon  goeet  forth,  dread,  fathomleee,  alone ! 

Of  an  Ihe  wonders  of  creation,  flrom  the  moment, 
that  obedient  to  the  celestial  mandate,  the  comet  sub- 
nitled,  and  planei  attracted  planet  across  the  fields  of 
isHBeosity,  the  ocean  unrepoeed,  untired,  unconquera- 
ble, has  filled  the  mind  of  man  in  all  ages  with  a  holy 
awe,  which  the  other  wonders  of  the  uniTerse  had  foiled 
le  inspire.  The  well  ordered  mind  loves  to  look  back 
Is  the  origin  of  matter,  when  the  infant  ocean,  in  the 
Boniing  of  creation,  commenced  to  roll  that  wild,  pro- 
fiMnd,  eteraal  bass  in  the  anthem  of  early  nature,  and 
Bade  such  ronsie  as  pleased  the  ear  of  Deity.  It  is  the 
book  of  mystery.  It  is  the  temple  of  contemplation. 
The  vintage,  when  the  showering  grapes  "reel  to  the 
eattli  purple,  and  gushing  in  Bacchanal  profusion,"  is 
•oc  more  lifb  with  sweets,  than  the  depths  of  the  pro- 
faoMl  with  wonders  and  beauties. 

Holy  of  Holies  I  where  shall  we  commence  thy  praise? 
Whether  we  calmly  look  abroad  upon  its  expanse, 
when,  asleep  in  its  immensity,  it  reflects  all  nature  from 
its  poKshed  surface;  or  as  the  soft  echoes  of  its  undo- 
Isttiig  billows  is  heard  in  km  and  hollow  murmurs  firom 
tbs  cavea  of  its  shelving  beach,  when  every  breeze  is 
hashed,  and  its  plaeid  bosom  is  unruffled ;  or  whether 
we  gaae  upon  it  when  wrought  up  by  fharfVil  agitation 
iifto  all  the  horron  of  the  tempeet,  when  blacknese 
SBsnrls-opon  the  ftee  of  its  waters,  and  iu  foaming 
vavee  mingle  with  the  cloods ;  it  is  impossible  to  con- 
esive  anything  better  calculated  to  excite  in  us  lofty 
sad  sobliaie  eoncepcioas  of  that  Spirit,  who  weighs  in 
Ihe  hollow  of  his  hand  the  waters  of  the  deep.  The 
kvel  expaaae  of  the  ocean  when  reposing,  communicates 
is  the  contemplative  mind  a  similar  tranquillity;  and 
vkca  iu  angry  billows  lift  their  devouring  heads,  we 
«e  tiled  with  ideas  the  most  sublime,  meditations  the 
aeotaoleBBa.  The  very  nature  of  the  prospect,  bound- 
less and  unfartAeo,  presents  a  sensible  argument  for  the 


eternity  of  duration  and  infinity  of  space,  more  forcible 
than  the  subtlest  raasoning  of  metapbysicf • 

The  ocean,  obedient  in  its  alternate  tidea,  to  the  celee- 
lial  infiuences,  and  rolling  its  indomitable  surges  from 
clime  to  clime,  with  every  billow  whitened  with  the 
commerce  of  the  dweller  upon  earth,  is  the  meet  august 
object  under  the  heavens.  Man,  in  the  plenitude  of  his 
intellect,  in  the  utmost  stretch  of  his  imagination,  f^l- 
iog  his  inability  to  comprehend  or  to  conceive  the  mya- 
teries  of  the  great  deep^  stands  upon  its  margin,  himself 
an  atom  in  creation,  forgetful  of  his  puny  medMnism, 
to  bow  down  the  powera  of  his  mind  before  the  gran- 
deur and  magnificence  raflected  in  this  everlasting 
spectacle.  Who  art  ibou,  that  taketh  up  tbe  sea  in  thy 
hand,  and  in  whoee  sight  the  ocean  is  a  drop ;  who 
covereth  the  earth  with  the  deep  as  with  a  garment, 
and  meteth  it  bounds  which  It  cannot  pass?  Who  will 
dive  into  the  hungry  depths  of  the  ocean  to  roveal  the 
beauties  and  the  treasures  which  lie  imbedded  in  its 
unfathomable  recesses? 


O  boQQdlesa  deep  I  we  know 
Thou  hast  strange  wonders  to  thy  gloom  concealed, 
Oems,  flashing  gems,  from  whose  unearthly  glow 

Sunlight  is  sealed. 

And  an  eternal  sprtog 
Showers  her  rich  colors  with  unsparing  hand, 
Where  coral  trees  their  graceful  branehes  fling 

O^er  golden  sand ! 

Bat  if  the  grandeur  of  this  ocean  eeenery  had  been  dis- 
played for  no  other  purpoee  but  to  awaken  the  hallowed 
feelings  so  eloquently  uttered  in  the  sublime  sketch 
with  which  we  conclude,  these  wonderful  mysteries 
have  been  wisely  ordained.  "One  evening  (it  was  a 
profound  calm),  we  were  in  tbe  delicious  seas  which 
bathe  the  shores  of  Virginia ;  every  sail  was  furled ; 
when  the  eound  of  the  bell  broke  upon  the  stillness  of 
the  evening  to  announce  the  hour  for  mingling  our  sup- 
plications to  the  throne  of  Grace.  The  officers  stood 
upon  the  quarter ;  the  chaplain  somewhat  in  advance ; 
the  seamen  were  scattered  at  random  over  the  poop ; 
our  faces  were  towards  the  prow,  which  was  turned  to 
the  west  The  globe  of  the  sun,  whose  lustre  even 
then  we  could  scarcely  endure,  ready  to  plunge  beneath 
the  waves,  was  discovered  between  the  rigging  in  the 
midst  of  boundless  space.  From  the  motion  of  the 
stem  it  appeared  as  if  the  radiant  orb  every  moment 
changed  its  horizon.  A  few  clouds  wandered  confusedly 
in  the  east,  where  the  moon  was  slowly  rising.  The 
rest  of  the  sky  was  serene.  Towards  the  north  a 
water-spout,  forming  a  glorious  triangle  with  the  lumi- 
naries of  day  and  night,  glistening  with  all  the  colon 
of  the  prism,  rose  out  of  the  sea,  like  a  column  of 
crystal  supporting  the  vault  of  heaven.  Religious 
teare  involuntarily  flowed  from  my  eyes  when  my 
intrepkl  companions  lifting  their  tarred  hats,  began  in  a 
hoarse  voice  to  chant  their  simple  song  to  that  God  who 
is  the  protector  of  the  mariner.  How  aflTecting  were 
the  preyere  of  these  men,  who,  from  a  frail  plank  in 
the  midst  of  the  ocean,  contemplated  a  sun  setting  in 
the  waves !  How  touching  to  the  heart  such  invocations 
to  the  Father  of  the  distressed !  The  consciousness  of 
our  insignificance,  excited  by  the  voice  of  infinity ;  our 
song  resounding  to  a  distance  over  the  silent  deep ;  the 
» night  approaching  with  iU  dangera ;  our  vesseli  itself  a 
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wonder  among  so  many  wonders ;  a  religious  crew 
penetrated  with  admiration  and  awe;  a  priest  august 
in  supplication ;  the  Almighty,  diffused  over  the  abyss, 
with  one  hand  staying  the  sun  at  the  portals  of  the 
west,  with  the  other  raising  the  moon  in  the  eastern 
hemisphere,  and  lending  throughout  immensity  an  at- 
tentive ear  to  the  voice  of  his  creatures ;  this  is  a  scene 
which  defies  the  art  of  the  painter  and  the  eloquence  of 
the  writer,  and  which  the  whole  heart  of  man  is  scarcely 
sufiBcient  to  embrace. 

"We  arose  at  midnight,  and  sat  down  upon  deck, 
where  we  found  only  the  officer  of  the  watch  and  a  few 
sailors  in  profound  silence.  No  noise  was  heard  save 
the  dashing  of  the  prow  through  the  billows,  while 
sparks  of  fire  crested  the  ripple  of  the  broken  waters. 
God  of  christians!  it  is  on  the  waters  of  the  abyss,  and 
on  the  eipanded  sky  that  thou  hast  particularly  graven 
the  characters  of  thy  omnipotence.  Millions  of  stars 
sparkling  in  the  azure  dome  of  heaven ;  the  moon  in 
the  midst  of  the  firmament ;  a  sea  unbounded  by  any 
shore;  infinity  in  the  skies  and  on  the  waves!  Never 
didst  thou  affect  me  more  powerfully  than  in  those 
nights,  when,  suspended  between  the  stars  and  the 
ocean,  I  had  immensity  over  my  head^  and  immensity 
tinder  my  feeL" 

Adortnf ,  own 

The  hand  Almighty,  who  Ita  channelled  bed 

Immeasurable  eank,  and  poured  abroad, 

Fenced  with  eternal  mounde,  the  fluid  ephera 

To  link  In  bonds  of  Iniercoorae  and  lore 

£arth*s  uniTenal  fiunflj. 


THE  WEST  FIFTY  YEARS  SINGE. 

BT  L.  M. 

CHAPTER  L 

CoL  B of  South-Carolina,  who  had  been  a  sub- 
altern oflicer  of  merit  during  our  revolutionary  war, 
having  an  increasing  family,  resolved  to  emigrate  in 
1787,  to  Tennessee.  He  predicted  justly,  that  the  rich 
lands  of  that  region  would  in  the  course  of  a  short 
time  be  settled  by  an  enterprising  and  industrious 
population,  and  that  on  such  a  theatre,  he  and  his  chil- 
dren might  do  better  than  in  an  older  and  a  poorer 
country. 

Col.  B was  a  man  of  undoubted  courage — of  a 

powerful  frame,  and  capable  of  enduring  great  fatigue. 
He  was  of  a  generous  and  unsuspecting  nature— hon- 
est in  all  bis  trantections— and  kind  towards  all  his 
race.  He  was  well  educated  in  the  practical  matters  of 
life.  Almost  all  his  valuable  knowledge  had  been  ac- 
quired in  the  camp,  in  his  intercourse  with  his  brother 
ofiicers  and  soldiers,  amongst  whom  there  prevailed  a 
chivalric  spirit,  begotten  amidst  the  excitement  and 
heroism  that  marked  our  revolutionary  conflict.  Mrs. 
B was  a  woman  of  meek  temper,  a  professor  of  re- 
ligion, devoted  to  her  husband  and  her  children,  of  in- 
dustrious habits  and  sound  judgment.  Her  oldest  child, 
Emily,  was  just  sixteen  at  the  period  of  the  proposed 
emigration^  her  next  was  a  robust  boy  about  fourteen, 


her  two  youngest  were  girls,  one  four,  and  the  other 
two  years  of  age. 

The  daughter  bad  been  educated  in  Carolina,  as  well 
as  circumstances  would  permiL  She  had  a  natonl 
taste  for  music,  and  was  gifted  with  a  melodioos  voioe. 
Her  spirit  was  lofty,  her  affections  strong,  and  erea 
vehemenu  At  the  period  of  her  departure  frem  her 
native  state,  in  the  autumn  of  1787,  her  health  was 
excellent,  her  frame  rather  slender  and  delicate,  her 
spirits  high  and  cheerfol. 

Col  B commenced  fiis  journey  in  November, 

and  reached  a  landing  on  the  Holston  river,  in  East 
Tennessee,  early  in  December.  He  found  that  all  the 
streams  were  swollen  by  recent  rains,  afnl  the  usual 
trace  over  the  mountains  utterly  impracticable  to  one 
who  was  moving  westwardly,  with  children,  slavei^ 
household  furniture  and  farming  utensil^  In  order  to 
reach  his  destination  near  Nashville,  CoL  B— —  deter 
mined  to  build  a  flat  boat,  to  put  his  family  and  goods 
on  board,  and  proceed  down  the  Holston  into  the  Ten- 
nessee river,  thence  into  the  Ohio,  and  up  the  Cumber- 
land, to  his  intended  home.  There  were  dangers  on 
this  route.  The  boat  might  be  stove :  the  shoals  of  the 
Tennessee  were  to  be  passed,  as  well  as  the  boiling 
suck,  which  even  at  this  day  is  th^  terror  of  alt  nari- 
gators  of  that  stream.  A  bove  a1 1,  he  might  be  attacked 
and  overpowered  by  the  Cherokees.  Still,  there  were 
nearly  equal  dangers  in  any  other  mode  of  remoral. 

Having  taken  his  resolution,  CoL  B proceeded  to  the 

construction  of  his  vesseL  He  was  assisted  by  five 
young  laboring  white  men,  who  were  emigrating  with 
him,  and  eight  negro  fellows.  The  boat  was  large,  and 
divided  into  three  apartments:  one  ibr  his  family,  one 
for  the  young  men,  and  one  for  the  slaves.  The  build- 
ing of  so  large  a  boat,  which  waa  to  be  planked  up  at 
the  sides,  both  inside  and  outside,  and  in  which  there 
were  to  be  portholes  made,  whence  his  well  armed  force 
might  be  able  to  fire  upon  the  enemy,  required  thnr. 
The  timbers  were  to  be  hewn  out  of  the  standing  trees, 
and  the  plank  was  to  be  sawed  by  band. 

Still  Col.  B was  not  disheartened.    His  object 

was  the  land  of  promise,  that  lay  before  him  to  the 
wesL  During  the  whole  of  December,  January,  and 
part  of  February,  the  emigrants  were  busily  employed. 
In  the  latter  month  there  were .  appearances  of  ap- 
proaching spring.  The  maples  were  tapped,  poplar 
trays  were  dug  out  in  which  to  catch  the  sugar  water. 
The  little  negroes  were  usefully  employed  in  this  work; 
the  negro  women,  under  the  direction  of  the  mistren, 
were  engaged  in  making  sugar,  a  luxury  of  rare  value 
in  the  midst  of  the  wiklerness. 

Abo^t  this  time  two  gentlemen,  followed  by  a  ser- 
vant who  led  a  pack-horse,  arrived  at  this  tempora- 
ry residence  of  CoL  B and  his  family.    Having 

alighted,  they  approached  the  door  of  the  cabin,  and 
tha  elderly  one  having  entered,  presented  his  band, 

gave  his  name  Major  G of  Virginia,  and  introduced 

his  son  Henry.  The  sight  of  these  friendly  and  gen- 
teel strangers,  filled  the  bosoms  of  the  emigrants  with 
delight.  The  elder  was  about  fifty  years  of  age,  his 
hair  somewhat  stricken  with  gray.  He  was  clad  in 
apparel  which  indicated  taste  and  wealth.  His  man- 
ners were  kind  and  courteous,  and  evidently  had  been 
modelled  after  those  of  >he  men  of  highest  rank  in  Um 
**0\d  Dominion.'* 
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Yomip  Henry  G  was  about  twenty-two,  rather 
tan,  athletici  with  light  hair,  lair  oomplexioo,  a  re- 
narkably  keen,  fall  bine  eye,  and  the  pictare  of  good 
health.    The  mountain  air  of  the  Blue  Ridge  had  giTen 

a  deep  red  to  bis  cheek.    The  manner  of  Henry  G 

was  well  enoogh.  All  his  movements  assured  theol^ 
sarfer  that  the  character  of  his  mind  was  of  the  posi- 
tive order,  and  that  he  might  prove  a  dangerous  advert 
sary  in  a  quarrel.  He  had  been  accustomed  to  the 
cfaMe  in  his  native  state,  and  was  attached  to  all  sports 
lequiring  physical  exertion.  Towards  all  those  with 
whom  he  was  intimate,  he  was  as  open  as  day.  The 
ssntiments  which  he  carried  into  his  intercourse  with 
hit  yoong  friends,  were  chivalric  and  honorable.  To- 
wards bis  fiither,  he  manifested  the  deepest  devotion. 
The  two  seemed  to  be  on  a  footing  of  the  cloeest  eon- 
ideoee.  The  former  gave  continually  evidence  that 
be  looked  upon  the  graceful  figure  of  his  boy  with  un- 
uttcmble  delight. 

In  the  coarse  of  conversation  Major  G  stated 
that  be  was  going  to  the  west  to  examine  some  lands,  in 
which  he  had  become  interested,  and  which  demanded 
Us  personal  care.  He  had  left  Virginia  with  the  ex- 
pedation  of  meeting  at  some  point,  near  where  CoL 
B  and  his  family  were,  a  considerable  party  going 
tD  Nashville,  having  similar  views  with  himself;  and 
who,  being  completely  armed,  as  he,  his  son  and  ser- 
vant were,  might  protect  each  other,  in  pursuing  the 
tnee  over  Spencer's  Mountain,  and  down  the  valliesio 
the  head  waters  of  the  Cumberland  river,  from  the  hoe- 
tik  attacks  of  the  savages.    Until  the  arrival  of  this 

party.  Major  G would  remain  at  the  landing.    But 

it  came  not  as  soon  as  was  expected.    Day  after  day 

rolled  away.  CoLB— ,  Mrs.  B =  and  Major  G 

filed  up  their  leisure  in  talking  over  the  stirring  events 
ef  the  late  war  in  the  south-— sometimes  a  melancholy, 
and  soowUmes  an  exulting  theme.  Occasionally,  they 
spoke  of  the  country  to  which  they  were  making  their 
way— Che  latness  of  the  soil— the  wonderful  product 
which  it  yielded  to  reward  the  cultivator — ^the  serenity 
ef  the  climate,  until  these  elderly  people  found  their 
iaaginations  bodying  forth  the  forms  of  things  un- 
kBowa,  turning  them  to  shape,  and  giving  to  airy  no- 
Ihingi^  names  and  k>cal  habitations. 

But,  how  were  the  son  and  daughter  employed,  during 
this  delay  at  the  landing?  Their  acquaintance  was 
bqgun  in  the  very  bosom  of  the  wilderness.  Not  a 
human  being  was  to  be  seen  who  did  not  reside  within 
a  fortress,  and  who  did  not  cultivate  his  patch  of  com, 
bearing  hie  rifle  in  his  left  hand,  and  guiding  his  plough 
with  his  right — ^who  did  not  prime  his  arms  anew  before 
he  bid  himself  down  to  rest  from  the  labors  of  the  day. 

That  such  a^rl  as  Emily  B ^  under  such  eireum- 

Aanees,  should  strike  the  fiincy  and  rivet  the  attention 
ef  ao  yoang  a  roan  as  Henry  G  ,  was,  of  all  events 
that  eoaki  occur  in  the  intercourse  of  persons  so  seclu- 
ded, the  most  natural 

That  a  high  spirited  and  lovely  maklen  ahouM  feel 
aaxieae  to  know  the  mind  and  heart  of  such  a  youth  as 
Henry,  was  also  most  natural  That  she  shoukl  even 
desire  to  gain  his  kind  wishes,  if  not  his  affections,  was 
at  least  pardonable. 

The  hunt  was  resorted  to  as  a  matter  both  of  neces- 
sity and  annisement.  Antidpating  the  exhilarating  joys 
ef  the  chase^  on  his  western  toor,  Henry  G         had 


procured  his  hunting  shirt^highly  fringed,  and  orna- 
mented as  was  the  fashion  of  the  time— his  powder- 
flask,  shot-pouch,  knife,  flints,  and  all  other  necessary 
materials.  When  clad  in  these,  when  mounted  on  his 
Virginia  chargei^-^  course  the  best  in  die  worid,  as  a 
Virginian  always  thinks— when  the  party  were  all 
ready,  when  the  horn  was  blown  and  the  dogs  set  up 
their  cry,  Bmily  could  not  avoid  looking  upon  this  scene 
with  secret  pride,  and  with  a  far  tenderer  interest  than 
mere  approbation  begets.  On  the  return'  of  the  hunt- 
ers, whatever  game  had  been  taken,  was  brought  by 
young  Henry,  and  thrown  at  Emily's  feet  If  a  bear 
was  started  from  his  wallow,  the  fight  of  the  dogs  with 
bn]in,-^his  gallant  and  long  continued  resistance—the 
number  of  balls  which  he  received  before  he  fell — the 
moans  which  he  poured  forth  before  he  yielded  up  his 
breath,  were  detailed  by  Henry  to  the  parents,  and 
particularly  to  Emily  herself,  in  the  meet  animated 
strains.  That  the  giri  heafd  them  with  delight,  her 
kindling  eye  and  approving  smile,  abundantly  attested. 

Occasionally  the  whole  party  would  walk  along  the 
bank  of  the  river,  but  Henry  and  Emily  either  pressed 
on  before  or  lingered  behind.  But  at  last  the  travellers 
from  North-Carolina  arrived.  The  speedy  departure 
of  Major  G— — *  became  certain.  It  was  at  once  evi- 
dent to  the  quick  discerning  maternal  eye  of  Mrs. 
B  ■,  that  her  daughter,  always  so  gay  and  happy, 
had  suddenly  become  sad.  She  could  not  mistake  the 
cause,  nor  could  she  avoid  sympathising  with  her  child. 

After  a  halt  of  two  days,  that  the  horses  might  be 
rested,  and  refresh  themselves  with  the  green  cane  that 
grew  luxuriantly  round  the  landing,  the  party  deter- 
mined to  set  out.  The  evening  before,  Henry  made 
his  way  to  Emily*s  cabin,  and  took  his  seat  beside  her. 
After  a  long  pause,  he  said  in  a  subdued  tone,  We  are 
going  in  the  morning!  There  was  no  reply.  Raising 
his  head,  and  looking  into  Emily's  face,  he  perceived 
that  her  countenance  had  assumed  a  deadly  paleness. 
But,  in  an  instant,  her  color  partially  returned,  and  her 
heaving  bosom  found  relief  from  her  tears.  Throwing 
his  arms  around  her,  her  head  sunk  upon  his  bosom, 
and  her  shining  brown  hair  fell  in  profusion  over  her 
ftce.  The  confession  of  a  mutual  passion  was  then 
made.  For  a  kmg  time  both  were  dumb.  At  last, 
however,  the  silence  was  interrupted  by  a  remark  from 
Henry,  full  of  the  tenderest  interest,  that  he  feared 
greatly  for  her  safety  in  the  descent  of  the  river ;  and 
she  reciprocated  this  feeling,  by  suggesting  that  the 
party  to  which  he  would  be  attached,  might  be  assailed 
by  the  Cherokees  in  the  gorges  of  the  mountains,  or  at 
some  of  the  narrow  passes,  and  all  cdt  off  The  prospect 
of  these  dangers,  she  said,  had  filled  her  boeom  with  un- 
utterable anguish.  But  he  calmed  her  feara  in  some 
degree,  by  alleging  that  they  were  strong  in  numbers- 
well  armed— that  they  would  use  every  precaution, 
and,  that  the  Indians  had  not  been  known  to  assail  any 
but  very  small  detachmenu  of  emigrants,  in  the  unfre- 
quented parts  of  the  country  through  which  they  were 
about  to  pass. 

In  the  morning  all  arose  before  daylight.  The  horses 
were  saddled,  the  cireingles  were  buckled  over  the  rolls 
of  blankets  which  formed  part  of  the  baggage  of  each 
rider,  and  which  were  to  be  at  once  the  bed  and  the 
covering  of  each  man  of  the  party.  Breakfast  was 
hastily  prepared,  and  aii>ere  soon  ready  to  mount. 
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.  Passing  with  hurried  steps  to  Emily's  esbiii,  Henry 
simply  said  that  they  would  meet  again  at  her  fhtheFs 
intended  home— then  embraced  her  tenderly,  and  bade 
her  adieu. 

Within  a  week  after  this  sad  parting,  Col.  B — -*s 
boat  was  launched,  and  the  utmost  dilifience  was  em- 
ployed to  fit  her  for  her  destined  voyage.  The  deer 
and  bear  that  had  been  killed  were  dried  and  stored 
away.  A  small  quantity  of  com  had  been  brought  on 
pack-horses  from  a  settlement  about  sixty  miles  oC 
After  every  necessary  arrangement  had  been  made,  the 
voyage  was  commenced.  The  steering  of  the*  vessel 
was  committed  to  the  young  white  men — the  oars  were 
plied  by  the  slaves.  The  downward  current  of  the 
stream  accelerated  their  pace.  On  each  night  the  ves* 
•el  was  fastened  to  the  shore,  and  means  of  defence 
regularly  adopted. 

Although  Emily  was  occasionally  sorrowful,  yet  her 
love  of  the  works  of  nature  was  often  gratified  on  her 
journey.  Sometimes,  at  the  narrow  parts  of  the  stream, 
the  mountains  seemed  to  imbosom  them— then,  at  some 
bend  of  the  river,  there  broke  upon  her  view  broad  and 
rich  bottoms,  that  seemed  to  be  burdened  by  the  im- 
mensely tall  and  heavy  timber  that  covered  and  shaded 
them.  The  howl  of  the  vfolf  and  the  scream  of  the 
panther,  attracted  as  these  animals  were  by  the  lights 
on  the  boat,  were  heard  at  the  dark  hour  of  midnighL 
But  there  were  anticipations  even  in  this  hazardous  and 
tedious  voyage,  which  sustained  the  spirits  of  Emily 
B  Hope  never  deserted  her.    The  land  which 

her  father  wa^  seeking  lay  before  her,  and  each  day 
brought  her  nearer  to  it.  When  reached,  she  might 
there  receive  the  embraces  of  a  devoted  k>ver.  Amongst 
the  negroes  on  board,  the  banjou  was  heard  every  night, 
its  sounds  filling  the  young  and  the  old  with  joy. 

At  last  the  voyagers  approached  that  part  of  the 
country  bordering  upon  the  Tennessee,  which  is  high 
and  open.  Liarge  flocks  of  wild  geese  flew  by,  wheel- 
ing and  sailing  through  the  air,  and  droves  of  deer  were 
seen  approaching  the  stream — halting  now  and  then  to 
look  on  the  novel  sight  before  them— then  bounding 
off  through  the  woods  in  mere  wantonness  and  sport. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Nicojack,  on  the  Tennessee,  there 
resided  a  considerable  number  of  warriors,  who  had 
been  active  in  the  depending  hostilities,  and  who  had 
made  many  successful  marauds  into  the  Cumberland 
country.  Unprincipled  white  men— French  and  Spa- 
niards as  well  Americans— had  penetrated  through  the 
wilderness  from  Pensacola  and  St.  Augustine  into  the 
upper  towns  of  the  Cherokees,  and  had  bartered  arm% 
ammunition  and  blankets  for  bear  and  deer  skins. 

As  the  boat  of  CoL  B was  passing  a  projecting 

cliff  of  the  river,  a  short  distance  above  Nicojack,  about 
Are  o'clock  in  the  evening,  a  white  man  and  eleven 
Indians,  all  warriors,  suddenly  made  their  appearance. 
This  white  man  hailed  the  boat,  and  at  the  same  instant 
raised  a  pole  with  a  piece  of  white  cloth  tied  to  the  end 
of  it,  as  a  token  of  peace.  Col.  B— -  answered  this 
signal,' and  causing  the  boat  to  be  turned  a  little  towards 
the  land,  the  white  man  inquired  how  long  it  was  since 

he  had  left  the  upper  country?    To  which  CoL  B 

replied  about  forty  days.  Then,  said  the  white  man, 
you  had  hardly  heard  of  the  peace,  before  you  lefl  the 
Holston  ?  To  which  the  colonel  said  he  had  not.  This 
man  was  tall,  slender  and  sallow.    He  had  adopted  the 


costume  of  the  savages ;  nearly  aH  bis  flesh  was  gonei 
and  his  skin  looked  as  if  it  had  been  tanned.  In  kit 
youth,  his  fore  teeth  hsd  projected  greatly ;  but  sons 
of  them  had  decayed,  and  two  only  were  now  to  be 
seen,  which  bore  the  appearance  of  tasks.  Hia  hair 
was  long,  and  matted  tcgether  with  filth.  His  forehstd 
was  low,  and  tlie  expression  of  his  eye  ferocioua  His 
scrawny  legs  were  bare-Hhe  skin  upon  them  kwked  u 
if  it  had  been  parched.  But  this  miscreant  bad  con* 
roitted  two  fbnl  murdera  in  his  native  state-^had  fled 
when  punned,  and  had  become  an  outlaw.  He  epoke 
to  the  strangere  with  floency,  in  a  subdued  and  eren 
kind  tone.  He  stated  that  the  commimioners  from  the 
congress  had  met  the  Cherokee  chiefs,  about  four  weeks 
before,  at  Hopewell,  and  had  concluded  a  treaty.  That 
all  prisonera  on  both  sides  had  been  given  up-Mkit 
only  two  days  previous,  sixty  women  and  chiklreo  had 
set  out  from  that  part  of  the  country,  under  an  eeeort 
for  Knoxville,  to  be  restored  to  their  friends.  That 
there  was  to  be  no  more  war,  and  that  all  the  Chero- 
kees were  getting  ready  to  plant  corn  and  hunt  for  deer 
and  bear.  No  one  of  the  Indians  appeared  to  hare 
arms  of  any  kind. 

It  was  proposed  to  CoL  B that  he  should  eoae 

ashore  and  tarry  for  the  night,  but  he  declined,  alleging 
that  he  had  been  a  long  time  on  his  way^tbat  the 
moon  was  now  full— the  water  at  the  right  stage,  and 
the  weatkier  miM— that  he  could  now  travel  as  well  by 
night  as  by  day.  About  this  time  the  cotonel  bade  the 
party  adieu,  whep  the  white  man  observed  that  he  and 
his  companions  were  going  a  short  distence  down  the 
river— that  they  would  come  oh  board  and  see  them,  to 

which  proposal  Col.  B assented.    Passing  rapidly 

from  the  point  of  the  cliff  on  which  they  stood,  the 
whole  party  descended  to  a  little  oove  behind,  and.  quick- 
ly appeared  in  a  large  canoe*  The  Indians  paddled 
with  much  eanieMness,  and  the  canoe  approached  the 
flat  boat  with  great  rapidity.    They  ascended  and  met 

Col.  B with  all  his  family  on  the  deck.    The  white 

man  extended  his  hand  and  saluted  all  who  were  clus- 
tered around  CoL  B— w  He  then  introduoedi  in  a 
formal  manner,  the  principal  chiefl 

The  frame  of  this  man  was  herculean— his  age  aboat 
fifty— his  form  was  perfecL  Being  nearly  naked,  the 
deep  and  swelling  veins  of  his  long  arms  and  legs  were 
prominent  to  the  view.  His  manner  was  proud  abd 
almost -disdainful  On  his  immense  head  he  wore  a 
crimson  turban,  with  various  feathen  in  it,  after  the 
manner  of  his  tribe.  Hb  foce  was  painted  red  and 
black—- his  long  lank  hair  was  parted  before,  and 
thrown  to  either  side  of  his  high,  broad  and  wrinkled 
forehead.  Hie  eye  was  small,  deep  sunk,  coal  black  and 
brilliant.  His  natural  ferocity  scented  to  have  been  in- 
creased by  the  frequent  glutting  of  hie  vengeance  in  the 
white  man's  bktod.  His  prowess  in  the  field  had  se- 
cured him  the  lofty  pre-eminence  of  principal  chief  of 
all  his  nation. 

CoLB and  his  family  shook  hands  in  the  most 

gracious  manner  with  all  the  party.  He  said  Bone« 
thing  to  the  Indians,  which,  on  being  interpreted  by  the 
white  man,  awakened  a  dry,  sardonic  laugh  amongst 

them.    Beside*.  Col.  B stood  his  oldest  boy,  hokliog 

him  by  the  ooat.  After  a  few  moment^  when  all  weie 
at  a  pause,  a  krad  shout  was  raised.  The  principal 
chief  in  an  instent  drew  forth  from  under  his  hunting 
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ibixt  a  tomahawk,  and  at  one  blow  *Miierally  parted 
die  kead  of  CoL  B ,  one  half  falling  on  either 


When  the  Indiana  reached  the  deck  of  the  boat, 

lfri.B ^  as  she  afterwardf  said,  perceived  that  the 

white  man  was  acting  the  part  of  a  traitor.  This  con- 
fiction  satiified  her  that  her  husband's  hour  had  come* 
Befoie  the  cry  was  raised,  she  had  become  dumb.  As 
the  body  of  her  lather  reached  the  deck,  Emily.  B— 
uttered  a  slight  shriek  and  fell  by  his  side.  The  five 
yooog  white  men  were  despatched  in  a  moment.  The 
white  nan  seized  the  steering  oar  and  rounded  the  boat 
too^  that  she  might  be  secured  to  the  shore.  The  two 
Uttie  girls  uttered  wild  cries  and  threw  themselves  into 
the  hp  of  their  mother,  who  had  gradually  sunk  down. 
The  negroes  in  their  terror  had  rushed  to  their  apart- 
ment below,  and  were  there  all  huddled  together,  when 
the  while  man  ordered  the  hands  to  come  up.  Haying 
dooeao^  he  directed  them  to  strip  off  the  clothes  of  the 
mx  who  had  fallen,  that  they  might  be  given  to  the 
party.  This  command  being  executed)  he  directed  that 
the  dead  bodies  should  be  rolled  into  the  river.  The 
blood  was  heard  trickling  down  into  the  water,  from 
the  deck,  in  small  riU»--the  brains  of  the  departed  were 
soaltered  here  and  there— plunge  followed  plunge,  until 
all  were  thrown  overboard  into  their  watery  graves. 
Ths  boat  having  reached  the  shore,  the  work  of  plunder 
was  begun.  The  fire-arms,  ammunition,  chairs,  clothes, 
cooking  utensils,  crockery  ware,  farming  tools  and 
wearing  apparel,  were  taken  out  and  placed  upon 
thebeadL 

la  nimmeging  through  the  boat,  part  of  a  barrel  of 
whiskey  was  fimnd,  which  filled  the  savages  with  joy. 
Towards  nightfall,  Mrs.  B^  her  children  and  ncgroe^ 
were  oidered  to  leave  the  boat,  which  they  did,  and 
gatberad  themselves  up  in  a  group  on  the  shore.  Night 
soon  set  in :  the  air  became  chilly.  The  sufferers  were 
faint  and  exhausted.  Large  fires  were  kindled,  but  the 
prisoners  were  not  permitted  to  approach  them. 

Very  soon  portions  of  the  whiskey  were  distributed 
smongst  the  Indians^  and  quickly  after  loud  screams  and 
hngfatar  were  beard. 

As  they  became  more  and  more  intoxicated,  the 
principal  chief  would  rise  from  his  haunches,  brandish 
his  tomahawk,  and  exhibit  to  the  rest  how  the  bloody 
wosk  had  been  done  upon  CoL  B.  and  his  companions. 
To  these  exhibitions  the  rest  would  respond,  by  loud 
shouts^  which  were  re-echoed  back  to  the  shore  from 
the  distant  hills.  The  dogs  which  belonged  to  the  cap- 
tnrad  party  had  crouched  near  the  mistress  and  her 
ehiidren.  They  answered  these  shouts  with  long,  deep, 
and  moomful  cries  and  howls,  as  if  they  even  knew 
that  the  work  of  murder  had  been  done  upon  their 
sfectionate  master.  The  fowls  which  were  on  board 
the  boaty  and  which  were  ever  of  consequence  to  the 
■cw  settlement,  seemed  to  be  restless  whilst  roosting 
on  the  low  branches  near  which  their  mistress  sat. 

About  a  mile  from  the  river  there  was  a  Cherokee 
towiL  It  is  in  this  way  that  the  Indians  are  divided 
mo  small  communities  for  social  purposes.  At  nine 
o'doek  the  omxni  rose  in  all  her  fulness  and  beauty,  and 
shed  her  radiant  light  upon  this  scene  of  desolation  and 
horror.    News  of  the  recent  capture  had  been  taken  to 

•  T%e  Meatical  words  toipioyed  by  CoL  B— >f  son  in  hit 
^  iistliewxter. 


this  town,  and  the  women  and  children  soon  made 
their  appearance.  They  came  near  to  the  clustered 
captives  and  looked  on  them  with  intense  and  eager 
curiosity.  About  ten  o'clock,  high  words  were  heard 
between  some  of  the  warriors  at  their  fire.  The  dis- 
pute seemed  to  concern  some  matter  in  which  they  felt 
a  deep,  interest  The  terms  in  which  each  spoke  to  the 
other  were  angry  and  resolute. 

At  this  instant,  an  Indian  woman  of  smaU  stature, 
apparently  seventy  years  old,  bent  nearly  double,  ap- 
proached the  fire  where  the  chiefs  were  with  remarki^ 
ble  speed.  She  was  heard  to  speak  with  great  fierce- 
ness for  one  seemingly  so  debilitated.  After  a  little  she 
was  seen  leaving  the  Indians,  with  both  hands  full  of 
tomahawks  and  scalping  knives.  Having  dispoeed  of 
these,  she  approached  the  two  little  girls,  who  were 
sitting  at  their  mother's  feet,  and  said  in  a  softened 
tone  two  or  three  times,  piccininis.  She  then  seized  the 
children  and  led  them  ciS,  beckoning  to  Mrs.  B.  and 
Emily  to  follow,  who  obeyed  her  silent  command,  to  a 
dark  thicket  near  by,  and  directed  them,  in  a  whisper, 
to  sit  down,  which  they  did.  This  being,  who  had  no 
clothing  but  a  large  Indian  blanket,  bore  the  aspect  of 
a  hag.  All  her  flesh  seemed  to  be  withered  away.  Her 
skin  did  not  seem  to  be  any  part  of  her,  but  to  have 
been  thrown  over  her.  There  appeared  to  be  a  thou- 
sand wrinkles  in  her  fiice.  She  had  the  invidious,  sinis- 
ter eye  of  the  savage,  and  yet  a  dose  observer  could 
perceive  something  of  kindness,  and  much,  of  shrewd- 
ness in  its  expression.  It  was  apparent  to  Mrs.  &  that 
the  chiefs  were  quarrelling  about  the  possession  of  the 
prisoners,  and  that  being  drunk,  they  might  at  once 
pacify  the  difference  in  their  destruction.  JDuring  this 
drunken  revel  the  warriors  would  rise  and  seize  some  of 
the  chairs  on  the  beach,  sit  down  in  them,  throw  their 
legs  scross,  and  show  the  rest  how  the  white  men  were 
used  to  rit  in  them.  These  exhibitions  would  be  fol- 
lowed by  loud  laughter. 

Tbe  old  Indian  woman  appeared  to  be  in  deep  trouble: 
she  was  perpetually  in  motion.  Two  or  three  times  she 
made  her  way  to  the  captives  by  a  circuitous  route- 
looked  at  them— gave  a  grunt  of  approbation,  and  hur- 
ried ofi^  She  seemed  to  view  the  yarioos  articles 
collected  on  the  sand  with  amazement.  Several  times 
she  put  on  the  bonnets  of  Mrs.  B.  and  Emily,  held  them 
in  her  hand  and  viewed  them,  but  returned  them  care- 
fully to  their  places.  To  all  those  around  her  she  spoke 
as  one  having  authority.  Towards  midnight  the  war- 
riors were  all  stretched  out  and  profoundly  asleep. 
Moving  along  softly,  the  okl  woman  approached  Mrs. 
B.  and  her  children,  and  put  forth  both  her  dried  and 
filthy  hands  that  were  filled  with  pieces  of  fresh  deer 
meat  that  had  been  broiled  on  the  coals,  and  were  full 
of  ashei^  making  signs  to  the  captives  to  eat,  and 
importunately  pressing  the  two  youngest  children  to 
do  so  in  kind  tones.  After  a  few  momenU  she  disap- 
peared, but  returned  quickly  with  a  large  gourd  in  her 
hand, containing  some  water  mixed  with  pounded  parch- 
ed com,  of  which  Mrs.  B.  partook,  and  as  she  afterwards 
said,  was  tbe  most  delicious  draught  she  ever  swalk>wed. 

At  Isst  the  day  dawned:  the  sun  rose  in  all  his 
brightness  and  glory.  The  Tegetation  was  bursting 
forth  over  the  whole  country.  The  contrast  between 
the  condiUon  of  Mrs.  B.  and  her  family  now,  and  on 
the  previous  day,  was  indescribaUe.    It  was  manifest 
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to  her  that  the  captives  were  to  be  sepamted,  and  that 
her  two  little  girls  were  to  be  torn  from  her. 

But  Mrs.  B.'8  religious  conrictioQS  were  strong  and 
abiding.  She  cherished  a  steady  faith  in  the  OTerruling 
care  of  a  kind  providence.  The  sudden  and  shocking 
murder  of  her  husband,  wouM  have  overpowered  her 
reason,  but  he  was  irrecoverably  lost;  and  now  her 
intense  anxiety  for  the  safety  of  her  o£&pring  seemed 
to  sustain  her. 

About  seven  o'clock,  the  chiefs  who  had  been  over- 
oome  by  the  debauch  of  the  previous  night  arose,  and 
proceeded  to  dispose  of  the  spoils.  Whilst  they  were 
thus  engaged,  the  old  Indian  woman  spoke  frequently. 
Sometimes  she  was  greatly  excited  and  even  vociferous ; 
at  others  she  was  softened  and  imptoring  in  her  tones. 
She  moved  to  and  fro  perpetually,  and  often  looked  and 
pointed  towards  the  prisoners,  who  by  this  time  had 
been  withdrawn  from  the  thickeL 

After  a  delay  of  several  hours,  all  the  final  arrange- 
ments were  made.  The  old  woman  approached  with 
all  her  speed — her  countenance  full  of  eagerness  and 
joy,  and  seizing  the  two  little  girls,  raised  them  from  the 
ground,  and  atumpted  to  drag  them  along.  The  least 
clung  to  the  mother,  and  uttered  loud  cries.  She 
shrunk  with  horror  from  the  touch  of  this  being,  as 
though  she  were  not  human. 

The  old  woman  struck  the  child  on  the  mouth  to 
quiet  her;  and  the  mother  in  an  agony  persuaded  the 
child  to  go,  because  she  perceived  that  It  was  kindness 
that  moved  this  singular  creature,  and  that  in  her  cars 
her  little  girls  would  at  least  be  safh.  At  last  the 
woman  raised  the  youngest  child  upon  her  back,  and 
firmly  grasping  the  other  by  the  hand  nearly  dragged 
her  along.  Seeing  that  at  last  she  had  succeeded  in 
her  wishes,  she  laughed,  and  in  doing  so  looked  liko  an 
unearthly  being. 

When  the  children  disappeared,  Mrs.  B.  felt  as 
though  she  had  sunk  into  the  depths  of  despair;  but 
there  were  others  whose  destiny  was  still  unknown. 

Her  manly  boy  was  assigned  to  a  robust  and  good* 
natured  looking  chief^  who  spoke  in  a  gentle  tone  to  him, 
and  pointed  to  him  to  take  the  road  and  go  forward. 

But  Emily  sat  alone  in  all  the  bitterness  of  grief. 
She  was  of  a  tender  age,  and  about  to  be  separated^ 
perhaps  forever,  from  her  mother,  her  instructress,  her 
adviser,  friend  and  companion.  She  was  to  be  domi- 
ciliated in  the  family  of  a  savage.  Her  father  had 
fiiUen  prematurely.  Her  thoughts  reverted  to  him  who 
had  parted  from  her  when  she  was  flushed  with  hope, 
and  sustained  by  a  devoted  passion.  Filled  with  terror, 
lest  disobedience  should  be  followed  by  a  violent  death- 
still  clinging  to  life  under  all  these  sorrows,  Emily  B. 
marched  feebly  along  before  the  haughty  chieftain 
whom  she  was  to  serve,  and  in  whose  train  there  were 
many  ponies  loaded  with  large  portions  of  the  plunder 
found  in  the  boat.  This  warrior  was  a  young  man — a 
stern  looking  fellow— his  face  painted,  with  feathers  in 
his  turban — ^his  tomahawk  at  his  side— his  rifle  in  his 
hand — a  beautiful  beaded  shot-pouch  over  his  shoulder, 
with  beaded  moccasins  of  great  beauty  on  his  feet,  and 
leggins  of  the  same  material. 

Mrs.  B.  was  atuched  to  a  chief  whose  squaw  was 
along,  having  with  her  two  of  her  sons.. 

The  negroes  were  parted  into  small  lots,  and  disposed 
of  to  those  who  had  captured  them. 


THOUGHTS  ON  SUNDAY  SCHOOLS, 

AND  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  BOOKS. 

I  go  for  Sunday  schools.    Apart  from  religioiu  edifi. 
cation,  they  have  at  least  three  distinct  recooiroendaf 
Uons,  even  to  the  mere  worldling,  who'looks  to  nothing 
beyond  the  temporal  good  of  man.    1.  Their  lessons 
are  learnt  peculiarly  well,  and  act  with  peculiar  force 
upon  the  mind  and  character,  from  their  coming  bat 
once  a  week.    So  long  a  space  between  the  stated 
mental  repasts,  causes  them  to  be  thoroughly  digested ; 
and  creates  for  them  an  appetite  ravenous,  yet  most 
healthful    Accordingly,  the  most  rapid  advancement 
in  knowledge  that  I  have  ever  known  (considering  the 
quantity  of  instruction  given),  has  been  made  by  cfail- 
dren  whose  only  teaching  was  at  Sunday  schools.   1      i 
They  afibrd  opportunities  for  thousands,  who  (to  the 
shame  of  Virginia  be  it  spoken)  have  no  other  means 
of  knowledge,  to  acquire  much  that  may  be  nsefol. 
&ome  of  these  thousands  cannot  be  spared  from  home 
on  work-days:  some,  whose  parents  cannot  afford  to 
pay  for  their  schooling,  are  not  sent  to  the  poor-schools, 
because  pride  will  not  let  them  consent  to  be  singled  out 
as  objects  of  charity.    Sunday  schools  avoid  both  these 
difficulties.    The  children  of  the  rich  and  poor  meet 
together  there,  without  distinction— just  as  they  would 
in  those  common-schools,  the  want  of  which  has  been 
so  long  and  so  justly  a  reproach  to  us.    3.  Children 
who  go  to  the  Sunday  school  are  kept  out  of  mischief; 
saved  from  habits  of  vice  and  idleness.     I  hare  no 
morbid  horror  at  the  *  desecration  of  the  SofrddA;*  but  I 
do  believe,  that  a  child,  who  spends  all  of  it  that  is  not 
devoted  to  needful  bodily  exercise,  in  improving  his 
mind,  stands  a  far  better  chance  to  hh  useful,  respecta- 
ble, and  happy,  than  if  he  had  given  the  same  hours  tp 
idleness  or  sport.    Compaire  any  number  of  regular 
Sunday  scholars,  with  as  many  children  of  like  condi- 
tion, who  have  idled  away  their  Sundays:  and  see 
which  will   furnish    the  larger  number  of  good•fo^ 
nothing,  or  profligate  people ;  if  not  criminals. 

Thus,  whether  we  look  to  the  welldoing  of  indiTi- 
duals,  or  to  the  good  of  society,  Sunday  schools,  if  not 
greatly  perverted,  must  receive  signal  praise. 

But,  some  of  them  at  leasts  have  been  greatly  pe^ 
verted :  so  greatly,  as  to  make  them  agents  of  less  than 
half  the  good,  which  they  might  otherwise  have 
wrought. 

To  pass  over  their  omission  to  teach  writing,  geogra- 
phy, or  arithmetic — though  these  might  to  some  extent 
be  easily  and  most  usefully  taught — the  greatest  per- 
version consists  in  the  sort  of  books,  used.  Instead  of 
Sandford  and  Merton,  Evenings  at  Home,  Edgeworth^ 
Early  Lessons,  or  the  stories  contained  in  them  and  in 
her  Parents'  Assistant  and  Popular  Tales ;  instead  of 
Peter  Parley's  shrewd,  instructive  stories,  or  the  not 
less  instructive  Conversations  of  Uncle  Philip;  and 
Popular  Lessons,  Sergeant's  Temperance  Tales,  or 
even  that  excellent  series,  the  New  York  Spelling 
Book  and  Readers ;— a  tribe  of  books  has  been  intro- 
duced, many  of  which  no  one  can  with  a  safe  conscience 
employ  as  vehicles  of  knowledge,  unless  he  is  of  the 
sect  to  whom  that  particular  Sunday  school  belongs. 
Not  content  with  the  New  Testament^though,  (beau- 
tiful as  it  often  is  in  style,  and  perfect  in  morals)  tkd  is 
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a  Terj  unsuitable  school-book  for  young  children — the 
caterers  for  such  a  seminary  provide  works  not  only 
Magveriog  to  fiiith,  bot  puzzling  to  intellects  ripe  in 
jeiirs  and  lon|;  exercised  in  study.  An  innocent  of 
ei^ht  years  old  is  made  to  get  and  say  by  rote,  myste- 
rious doctrines  that  Athanasios  and  Arius  in  the  fourth 
century,  a  thousand  Fathers  in  the  Middle  Ages,  the 
Council  of  Niee^  and  the  Synod  of  Dort,  battled  it 
orer  in  Tain ;  when,  like  the  fallen  Angels  in  Pande- 
monium, they 

*rea«3n*dhigh 
or  ProTfdence,  foreknowledge,  will  and  fkto. 
Fixed  f«l«,  free  will,  foreknowledge  abeolaie ; 
And  found  no  end,  la  waod'riQf  mases  k>ec.> 

Locke  on  the  Human  Understanding,  is  not  commonly 
denied  a  Tery  simple  book :  few  persons  would  think 
I     ef  putting  it  into  the  hands  of  small  school-children. 
But  it  is  easily  intelligible,  compared  with  some  of  the 
catechisms  for  Sunday  schools.    A  very  sensible  mem- 
ber of  a  leading  denomination  of  Christians  lately  told 
me,  that  one  day,  after  instructing  his  own  class  of 
Sunday  scholars  in  a  plain,  common-sense  way,  he  per- 
chance listened  awhile  to  the  lesson  of  a  neighboring 
class ;  and  was  astonished  to  hear  the  little  creatures 
utter  mysteries  unintelligible  to  him,  and,  he  could  not 
bat  suppose,  unprofitable  to  them-    The  lighter- reading 
famished  by  way  of  accompaniment  to  those  pi-ofound 
catechisms,  is  not  much  beUer.    It  consists  of  Essays, 
ffagmphiea,  and  Tales  (pious  novels),  tending  mainly 
to  exemplify  and  illustrate  the  mystic  doctrines  afore- 
meotioiied  ;  with  but  an  incidental  bearing  upon  com- 
mon life.    Even  Miss  Hannah  More*s '  Two  Wealthy 
Farmers,' Miss  Jane  Taylor's 'Display,*  and  her  still 
more  ezcellent  'Contributions  of  Gt.  GL'  so  full  of 
genuine  piety,  are  scarcely  evangelical  enough  for  our 
Sunday  schools. 

For  my  part,  this  cause  has  long  shut  me  out  from 
m  reg;iilar  share  in  those  schools.  I  grew  up  to  man- 
hood, and  began  to  grow  gray,  teaching  in  them  through 
six  or  eight  summers :  but  sectarian  books  were  intro- 
duced, which  I  could  not  explain  and  enforce  (as  books 
alway  soujeht  to  be,  to  pupil))  without  a  seeming  hy- 
pocrisy. Occasional  help  has  since  been  all  that  was 
in  my  power. 

In  this  thing,  sects  might  profit  by  a  sort  of  apologue 
in  'Evenings  at  Home.'  A  gentleman  and  his  son 
were  walking  in  a  village  one  Sunday,  as  the  church 
bclb  were  ringing.  The  various  societies  of  worship- 
pers were  going  to  their  respective  houses  of  worship^ 
'  Father,'  said  the  little  boy, '  why  do  not  these  people 
'  all  agree  to  worship  God  in  ^e  same  manner  7*  '  And 
why  s&oitM  they  agree  ?  They  were  not  made  to  agree 
in  this,  I  suppose,'  said  his  father.  Just  then,  a  poor 
man  fell  down  in  the  street,  in  a  fit.  Numbers  instantly 
to  aid  him.  A  Presbyterian  sat  down  and 
his  lap  a  pillow  for  the  sick  mnn's  head ;  a  Bap- 
tist chafed  his  temples ;  a  Roman  Catholic  lady  held 
her  saielling  boule  to  his  nose ;  a  Uniurian  untied  his 
neck-cloih,  and  unbuttoned  his  collar,  to  let  him  breathe 
■ore  fineely ;  a  Methodist  ran  fur  a  doctor;  an  Episco- 
palian soothed  the  poor  man's  crying  children ;  and  a 
Ctoaker  held  his  wide  umbrella  over  him,  to  keep  off 
^  burning  sun. — 'Arthur,'  said  the  gentleman,  poini- 
itg  10  thesoaaey — *tkU  u  what  men  were  made  to  agree 


Now  the  fiorly  instruction  of  youth,  like  the  offices  of 
humanity,  surely  is  what  men  ought  lo  agree  in;  so  far, 
at  least,  as  to  forbear  inculcating  doctrines  which,  if 
intelligible  to  the  pupil,  are  useful  only  to  prime  him  for 
bitter  controversy,  and  cruel  intolerance.  In  the  im- 
mense fields  of  confessedly  valuable  knowledge,  there 
is  comR-.on  ground  enough  to  employ  all  childhoi  d  in 
traversing,  without  straying  into  the  by-ways  of  secta- 
rian mysticism.  To  explore  the  several  kingdoms  of 
visible  Nature,  even  superficially ;  to  learn  somewhat 
of  Man's  constitution  and  history ;  to  master  that  suin 
of  all  moral  duty,  comprised  in  the  injunction,  'Do  jue- 
ticc'-love  mercy^-and  walk  humbly  before  Heaven ;» 
are  studies  to  fill  many  years ;  studies  which  no  rational 
being  can  postpone  to  such  questions  ss '  how  many 
persdns  are  in  the  Godhead  7* — and, '  is  tprinkling  or 
tirtmersJoa  the  right  mode  of  baptism  7'  Those  studies 
are  the  common  ground  of  humanity ;  on  which  all  sects 
should  nteet,  and  to  them  confine  early  education. 

Cannot  the  wise  and  good  of  every  Christian  denomi- 
nation (including  Unitarians  and  Catholics)  determine, 
with  some  exactness,  the  great  principles  of  religious 
truth  in  which  they  all  agree ;  and  then  expel  from 
Sunday  schools, all  books  that  teach  any  other  religious 
tenets?  The  principles  thus  adopted,  with  moral  du- 
ties, and  the  know  ledge  of  Nature, — *  would  present  a 
range  wide  enough  for  the  most  active  mind,  during  the 
longest  life.  Hundreds  and  thousands  of  volumes 
might  be  filled,  within  that  range ;  schools  might  go  on 
for  hundreds  of  centuries,  to  teach  what  it  contains;  and 
leave  it,  after  alt,  far  from  exhausted.— Why— why 
will  not  those  wise  and  good  come  to  that  agreement? 
Why  cannot  they  make  that  sacrifice  of  the  spirit  of 
proselyiism,  upon  the  aluur  of  their  country,  and  of 
humanity? 

In  whatever  school  that  generous  sacrifice  mny  be 
made, — or  in  whatever  one  a  rational  influence  may 
prevail, — Sandford  and  Merton,  with  the  other  books 
first  mentioned,  ought  to  be  among  the  first  adopted. 

Added  to  them,  should  be  a  recent  one  of  Miss  Sedg- 
wick's ;  *A  LOVB-TOKBN  POR  CniLDAEK.'f 

The  eight  stories  which  compose  this  little  booU,  are 
suited  lo  the  capacities  and  tastes  of  children;  fur  whom 
they  were  written.  They  show  that  knowledge  of 
common  life  and  of  the  young  heart,  for  which  the 
author  is  remarkable ;  and  they  possess  that  qnnliiy,  the 
unfailing  test  of  a  truthful  and  wholesome  book — the 
quality  of  making  the  reader  feel,  that  good  principles 
within  him  have  been  fortified,  and  generous  impulses 
aroused,  by  the  perusal.  But  the  highest  praise  is  yet 
to  be  uttered.  A  lihough  these  stories  bear  the  manifest 
impi*ess  of  decided  christian  pieiy,  they  contain  not  the 
slightest  indication  of  the  author's  particular  creed. 
The  truly  virtuous  of  every  sect  must  ncknowledge  and 
admire  her,  as  a  co-worker  for  the  great  end  of  Reli- 
gion— Atimon  happinua:  yet  not  one  of  them  could  claim 
her  exclusively,  as  a  sister,  in  suboi-dinate  points  of 
faith.  This  is  well  nigh  the  beau  ideal  of  a  book  for 
Sunday  schools;  indeed,  I  cannot  help  saying,  of  a 

•  By  the  phr«M '  knowledfa  of  Nature,*  I  mean  all  klada  of 
moral  and  phyBieal  wtonee,  and  all  sorts  of  hUtory. 

t*A  Lots  Token  for  Children.  Dci>igned  Tor  Sunday  School 
Libraries.  By  ihe  Author  of  **  The  Linwoods."  "  Live  and  let 
Live,"  "Poor  Rich  Mas,"  kc  Ice  New  York:  Harper  k 
Brothers.*— pp.  143.  ISoio. 
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book  for  any  school.  It  should  exhibit  not  the  belief  of 
Calvin,  orSocinus,  or  Fenelon ;  but  the  maxims  of  com- 
mon sense,  and  the  principles  of  Christianity :  just  as 
the  speech  of  a  real  statesman  breathes  not  the  spirit  of 
party,  but  the  holy  dictates  of  Patriotism  and  Justice. 
Such  a  book  ranges  within  that  eomnun-grvundy  upon 
which  all  sects  ought  to  meet.  Like  the  spectacle  of 
distress  in  the  apologue,  it  calls  them  away  from  poinu 
wherein  they  differ,  to  things  wherein,  if  true  to  their 
common  Master,  they  must  agree — to  succor  (he  af- 
flicted, to  comfort  the  wounded  in  spirit,  to  diffuse  all 
around  them  the  kindly  charities  of  life.  Such  a  book 
is  this  one. 

The  best  stories  in  it  are  *  The  Widow  Ellis  and  her 
son  Willie,'  *  Our  Robins,'  and '  Mill-Hill :'  and  again  of 
these  three, '  Mill-Hill'  is  at  once  the  longest  and  best. 
If  the  Eklitor  of  the  Messenger  can  spare  room,  he  will 
find  it  well  filled  by  copying  one  of  these  stories^'  Our 
Robins*— as  a  touching  and  instructive  lesson  to  his 
young  readers.** 

They  are  all  New  England  Stories.  EmmaMtawdl, 
the  heroine  of  '  Mill-Hill,*  is  a  being  of  that  captivat- 
ing, yet  unexaggerated  loveliness,  which  ihe  author  so 
well  knows  how  to  portray.  1  subjoin  an  account  of 
her ;  given,  just  after  a  description  of  the  village  bury- 
ing ground. 

<  Ask  any  one  at  MilUHili  whoie  thought  h  was  thus  to  beau* 
tlfy  their  burial-place,  and  you  will  be  answered,  "  Emma  Max* 
well's.  Emma  is  so  thooghtful  about  the  children,  and  she 
thinks,  ir  there  are  flowers  about  the  graves,  it  will  take  off  their 
gloomy  feelings,  and  they  won*t  be  so  shy  about  going  there. 
She  says  ii*8  a  teaching-place,  for  there  is  always  a  stilt  small 
voice  comes  up  from  the  grare ;  and  besklea,  since  we  have  tried 
it,  the  neighbors  all  say  it*s  a  comfort  to  do  it.**  Should  you 
proceed  In  your  inquiries,  and  ask  *'  who  planted  the  trumpet- 
creeper  that  winds  round  and  round  that  old  dead  tree  by  the 
schoolbouse,  and  who  trained  the  sweeMNlers  round  the  win. 
dows,"  you  will  be  answered,  '*the  children  did  it,  but  Emma 
has  seen  to  iu**  '*And  who  cut  out  the  earth  lilce  stairs  to  *  Pros, 
pect  Rock*  at  the  top  of  the  hill  ?**  "The  boys,  but  Emma  Max- 
well put  it  into  their  heads.**  <*And  who  keeps  the  Sunday 
school  for  those  little  Irish  children  from  the  shanties  on  the 
railroad?**  "Emma  Maxwell}  who  but  she  would  take  the 
trouble,  when  their  folks  did  not  care  one  straw  whether  they 
were  taught  oi^  not  ?'* 

And  so  you  might  go  on  for  an  hour,  and  find  that  Emma  Max- 
well did  good  deeds  that  others,  for  want  of  thought  (and  per- 
haps faith)  rather  than  time  or  heart,  do  not  do. 

There  are  persons  in  this  world  who  would  almost  seem  to  be 
deprived  of  the  natural  relations  of  parents,  brothers  and  sisters, 
husband  and  children,  that  they  may  do  the  Ihile  odd  jobs  for 
the  human  family  lefl  undone  by  the  regular  laborers.  Emma 
Maxwell  was  one  of  these,  Ood>s  missionaries  to  his  children. 
Emma  was  an  orphan.  She  lired  at  her  uncle*s,  where,  though 
she  paid  her  board,  she  rendered  many  services  that  lightened 
the  burden  of  life  to  every  member  of  the  family.  Perhaps  some 
of  my  young  readers  would  Hke  to  know  how  Miss  Emma  Max- 
well looked.  She  was  tall,  and  not  very  slender,  fnr  she  took 
good  care  of  her  health,  and  bad  the  reward  of  her  care  in 
strength  and  cheerfulness,  and  the  sign  of  it  in  the  bright  bloom 
of  her  cheek.  She  had  a  soil  blue  eye,  and  one  of  the  sweetest 
mouths  I  ever  saw.  How  could  it  be  otherwise  ?  for  never  any 
but  kind  words  and  soft  tones  came  from  it.  And  she  had— do 
not  be  shocked,  my  gentle  readers— red  hair.  Depend  upon  it, 
all  young  ladies,  be  they  good  and  lovely,  and  even  pretty  (and 
preuy  Emma  undeniably  was),  do  not  have— except  In  books— 
**  auburn  hair,'*  or  "  flaxen,**  or  even  "  rich  brown.**  Emma's 
hair  was  so  plainly  and  neatly  arranged,  that  no  one  notieod  it 
except  to  say  that "  somehow  red  hair  did  not  look  baUIy  on 
Emma  Maxwell."    The  light  that  comes  from  within  can  make 

*  We  will  copy  it  in  oor  next  Vo.-^Ei.  Me$$. 


everything  without  look  agreeable  in  our  eyes.  Many  wondered 
why  Emma  Maxwell,  who,  at  the  date  of  our  story,  was  full 
four-and-twenty,  was  not  married,  and  she  **  so  attractive  and  so 
excellent.**  The  mothers  said,  knowingly, "  the  rtgAl  cnt"  bad 
not  asked  her ;  and  the  young  girls,  with  all  their  horrors  of  aa 
otd  mmidf  almost  hoped  that "  the  right  one**  never  would  ask 
her  away  from  Mill-hilL 

Emma  bad  escaped  that  worst  evil,  sometimes  the  conse- 
quence of  the  early  loss  of  friends,  a  diminution  of  ber  affec- 
tions. Hers  were  "set on  things  above.**  Her  heart  went  out 
to  meet  every  human  being  gently  and  silently,  like  the  falling 
of  the  dews  of  Heaven.  There  was  no  bustle,  no  talk.  By  her 
fruit  she  was  known.  She  often  resembled  those  flowers  that 
unseen,  give  out  sweet  odors ;  her  kindness  was  enjoyed,  and 
its  source  never  known.* 

A  railroad  was  projected,  to  run  by  Mill-Hill.  The 
Irish  came  (as  where  do  they  not?)  to  work  upon  it. 
The  villagers  were  very  much  afraid  of  so  lawless  a 
horde ;  but  Emma  Maxwell,  in  the  *  ladies'  sewing  so- 
ciety,' maintained,  that  if  rightly  treated,  those  people 
would  be  found  honest  and  tractable.  It  proved  so. 
She  soon  had  an  opportunity  of  showing  kindness  to  a 
little  orphan  girl  among  them — *Snny  Ryatif  whom  she 
saw  weeping  inconsolably  over  the  fresh  grave  of  a 
sister,  the  last  of  her  family.  Emma  managed  to  soothe 
her  a  little,  and  accompanied  her  to  the  shanty^  where 
lived  her  only  protectors,  an  Irish  laborer  and  his  wife, 
named  O'AVtJ.  The  description  of  the  dwelling;  is 
graphic — And  there  are  few  Temperance  orators  who 
might  not  envy  the  eloquent  power  of  Emma's  appeal 
to  Mike,  against  the  jug  of  liquor.  I  beg  the  reader 
not  to  stop  till  he  has  read  all  the  following  extract : 

*  Emma  had  never  before  seen  the  inside  of  a  shanty ;  and, 
though  she  was  well  acquainted  with  the  poorest  abodes  of  oar 
native  people,  she  was  astoniabed  to  see  so  many  bnaiaA  beings 
hale  and  thriving  in  such  a  habitation.  There  was  no  table,  no 
chair  save  one  broken  one ;  boards  fixed  on  blocks  served  to  eat 
and  sit  on.  On  her  first  survey  Emma  concluded  there  was  no 
bed,  but  a  second  view  led  her  to  believe  that  a  heap  of  rubbish 
in  one  cwner  of  the  apartment  bad  served  as  a  bed,  and  that 
there  poor  Judy  had  died.  In  an  opposite  corner  lay  a  buabel  af 
potatoes.  A  junk  of  pork  and  half  a  newly-killed  calf  buog 
beside  the  door,  while  a  bountiful  mess  was  frying,  and  Daoie 
0*Neil  was  stirring  up  a  cake  to  bake  before  the  fire.  Sbe  first 
perceived  the  approach  of  Anny  with  her  new  friend.  *■  Be 
quiet,  Mike,  and  hold  your  tongues,  meo,  will  ye?»  abe  aald, 
to  her  husband  and  some  naif  dozen  men,  who,  with  a  jug  of 
liquor  beside  them,  were  all  talking  in  the  same  breath,  "  the 
lady  is  coming  with  Anny  Ryan.  Och,  Rose,  take  the  babbj'a 
hands  out  of  the  molasaes.  Biddy,  move  aside  the  pan  of  milk 
that  bars  the  door,  will  ye  ?  The  Lord  above  bless  ye,  Mi«s,*>  to 
Emma ;  '<  ye*ve  had  trouble  enough  with  her  ?** 

"  Oh  no,**  replied  Emma,  entering  quietly,  and  accepting 
with  a  kind  look  of  acknowledgment  the  seat  offered  her; 
"Anny  is  cryhig  her  best  to  feel  and  act  right,  and  that's  all  we 
can  any  of  us  do,  Mrs.  0*Neil.** 

"  That's  true.  Indeed,  In  trouble  and  out  of  Il*> 

"  Sbe  tells  me,  Mrs.  0*Nell,  that  you  have  been  very  kind  to 
her  and  hers,  and  now  she'll  find  it  a  comfort  to  do  fur  you.» 

"  Lord  help  the  poor  child,  Miss,  if  she'll  stop  fretting  frs  all  I 
ask  of  her.  8he*s  always  ready  to  do  liule  jobs  for  me  ;  Ic^ 
enough  1  have  to  do,  my  oldest  being  boys— make  a  bow  lo  the 
lady,  Pat— and  no  help  like  to  me.** 

*<Bui  rather  a  hinderance,  I  should  think,  Mrs.  0*Ne£L 
Here's  a  school  for  boys  near  you,  kept  by  a  very  good  j<mng 
man,  where  you  can  send  those  two  ijale  boys  for  tweniy-flve 
cents  a  week.'* 

"  Do  you  hear,  Mike  ?*'  asked  Katy  O^Nell. 

"  And  Where's  the  twenty-five  cents  to  come  from  ?**  axiawered 
Mike,  **  when  we  are  all  fed  the  week  through,  six  of  ua, 
besides  Anny  Ryan,  that,  shall  have  her  full  mate  if  the  little 
reg'lars  go  starved.** 

**  Oh,  there  is  no  starving  in  this  land,  my  good  friend,  fitr  the 
family  of  a  stout  working  man  with  a  busy  wife  at  I 
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the  nUnd  most  be  fed  m  well  as  the  body,  or  It  #111  not  thrlre 
end  grow.  Tbeee  are  bright-looking  boye  of  youre.  They  wlH 
•ooa  levn  to  read,  write,  and  keep  accounts.  If  you  will  give 
tkeoi  a  chance.  Is  there  nothing  for  which  you  q)end  twenty- 
Ire  cents  a  week  that  yon  can  as  well  do  without  ?'* 

"  k*B  the  liquor  yoo  mane,  Miss,*'  said  Mike,  touching  the 
J«g  wkh  hie  foot ;  "  troth.  It's  not  I  that  cares  for  k ;  but,  whan 
the  ether  boys  drink,  I  most  do  my  part." 

"Perhape  the  other  boys  have  no  children,  and  they  cannot 
have  the  pleasure  you  will  have  in  giving  up  drink  for  the  good 
of  your  children.  I  see  you  love  thoee  Iktie  fellows— I  see  it  by 
the  way  they  hang  round  you ;  and  there,  the  baby,  as  if  to 
make  my  words  good,  Is  stretching  out  his  arms  to  you.  Surely, 
sorely,  Mr.  0*NeU,  thoee  that  have  cbJIdren  to  play  wkh  when 
they  cone  In  from  their  work  doot  need  a  drink  to  cheer  them.*' 
'*  And  that*s  true.  Miss." 

**And  then,  when  Sunday  comes,  lt*8  good  to  have  a  store  of 
pleaeaat  ihonghte ;  and  what  can  be  pleaaanter  than  thinking 
that,  Inaiead  of  drinking  op  the  money  yon  have  worked  hard 
fcr,  yon  have  been  laying  h  up,  as  it  were,  In  these  little  boys' 
hesds  and  hearts,  to  make  (hem  richer  tor  this  world ;  and,  k 
may  he,  Mr.  0*Neil,  for  the  workl  to  come?  And,  beeidee, 
oegbt  yon  not  to  do  this  to  show  your  gratkude  Co  Him  who  gave 
yea  yoor  children  ?— his  very  beet  glfks." 

"  Thank  yon,  ICise,  thank  you,"  replied  O'lfeil,  stroking  his 
heje*  heads  and  looking  down,  much  pleased  with  Emma's  pro- 
poeMoo,  but  not  quite  prepared  to  accede  to  It. 

'*Oood-nl|rhl  to  yon  aH,"  eald  Emma,  and  "^ood-nlght  to 
y»«,  Anoy.    Donn  pot  ynnr  apron  to  your  eyes  agaln«  my  child ; 
I  will  be  emre  to  come  and  see  you  before  many  days,  and  then, 
Mn.  0*neil,  yoo  can  give  me  your  husband's  answer.    Per- 
haps," she  Added,  kwking  at  O'Neil's  companions,  "some  of 
yeor  frfoode,  whoee  families  are  not  yet  here,  may  hare  chll- 
*ea  they  would  like  to  eend  to  the  ecbool." 
'1  thank  je,  Mlee,"  eaid  one.  "And  yeMl  be  as  sure  to  And 
t  where  there  Is  a  ehanty ,  as  beee  where  there's  a  hive," 
said  another.    Anny  followed  to  the  door.    "  How  many  days 
will  h  be  .>"«he  naked. 
**  Very,  very  few,  and  do  not  forget  our  talk  at  Judy's  grave." 
**Forg«c!    I'll  Ibrgei  everything  elee,  and  mind  nothing  but 
Jody,  and  all  ye  eald  about  her ;"  and  she  kissed  Emma's  gown 
«e  she  stepped  from  the  door,  and,  murmuring  prayers  and 
Useeinga,  eonk  down  en  the  ground,  and  neither  moved  foot  nor 
lye  till  Emma  tunted  the  road  thai  led  up  the  hill  aiMl  was  quite 
Mt  of  eight.    As  eeeo  as  ehe  was  oot  of  hearing,  one  of  the  men 
viiMn  eaida  "There's  not  many  the  like  of  that  young  woman." 
**  Her  hean*a  blood  ie  as  warm  as  if  she  were  bom  at  home  in 
old  Inland,"  eaid  another.  "And  did  not  ehe  plade  for  my  stran- 
ger boys  as  if  they  were  her  own  people's  chlhlreQ  ?'•  asked  Mike 
0>H«U.* 

The  story  has  too  many  incidents,  and  too  mqch 
good  matter  of  various  kinds,  to  indulge  in  further  quo- 
tation: and  abrid^ent  is  hurtful  or  insipid.  It  is 
deeply  interesting;  and  would  of  itself  be  richly  worth 
what  the  book  ooels. 

TkU,  iUt  is  the  sort  of  books  for  Sunday  schools. 

W. 


POCAHONTAS, 

THE  INDIAN   PRINCESS. 

There  once  stood,  and  I  tnist  there  yet  stands,  within 
the  limiis  of  the  town  of  Petersburg,  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  Appomattox,  within  a  few  feet  of  the  mar- 
gin of  the  river,  a  large  dark  gray  stone  of  a  eonical 
fern,  about  Ave  feet  in  height,  and  somewhat  more  in 
^kmeter.  On  the  side  which  looks  to  the  east,  three 
hi  above  the  ground,  there  is  an  oral  ezca? ation  about 
twelve  inches  across,  and  half  as  many  in  depth.  The 
*tooe  is  solitary,  and  lifts  itself  coDspicooasly  above  the 
Itvd  of  the  earth.    It  is  called  the  Basim  of  Poca- 


hontas, and  except  in  very  dry  weather  is  seldom 
without  water.  How  often  in  the  days  of  youthful 
imaginaiion  have  I  leaned  against  that  aged  rock,  and 
as  my  fancy  warmed  with  reminiscences  of  our  colonial 
history,  have  I  figured  to  myself  the  form  of  this  beau- 
teous princess,  meditating  the  protection  of  the  white 
man,  from  the  wiles  of  her  ferocious  countrymen,  and 
the  vengeance  of  her  father,  advancing  to  her  ablutions, 
and  perhaps  lifting  up  her  orisons  to  the  Great  Spirit 
for  the  welfare  of  the  white  man,  as  standing  by  this 
stone,  she  looked  towards  the  orient,  radiant  with  the 
pencilled  messengers  of  tlie  morning. 

I  know  not  wherefore  it  is,  but  I  could  never  contem- 
plate any  of  the  evidences  of  the  former  greatness  or 
present  debasement  of  that  doomed  race,  who,  when 
this  continent  was  one  vast  wilderness  of  nature,  un- 
cultivated and  unfrequented,  trod  amid  its  solitude 
rejoicing  in  their  illimiuble  sway,  that  my  mind  did 
not  instantly  revert  to  the  virtues  and  the  sufferings  of 
this  amiable  child  of  nature,  the  Princess  Pocahontas. 
In  festive  commemoration  of  the  first  settlement  of  the 
colony,  I  have  stood  among  the  ruins  of  Jamestown, 
and  shrinking  from  the  voice  of  revelry,  I  have  lingered 
among  the  broken  fragments  of  red  stone  tablets  upon 
Xhe  graves  of  the  eariy  colonists,  and  my  heart  has 
been  oppressed  with  melancholy  feelings,  when  looking 
upon  the  dark  green  vine  festooned  around  the  tottering 
ruins  of  the  church,  I  have  thought  of  the  fate  of  this 
Indian  girl,  and  of  her  perilous  services  to  the  white 
man.  At  Cobbs,  in  the  county  of  Chesterfield,  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  sites  on  the  southern  waters,  and 
one  of  the  earliest  private  settlemenu  of  the  colony, 
how  often  has  its  former  proprietor,  my  friend  L.  and 
myself,  stood  beneath  the  melancholy  shade  of  the 
cedars,  in  the  midst  of  the  graves  of  her  descendants. 
One  by  one  we  have  seen  them  passing  away,  and 
assisted  at  the  last  mournful  rites.  From  the  cemetery 
we  have  passed  to  the  ancient  picture-gallery,  to  look 
upon  the  sombre  features  of  Rolfe  frowning  from  the 
pealed  and  tattered  canvass,  and  to  dwell  upon  the 
interesting  countenance  of  Pocahontas,  which  is  still 
believed  to  have  been  her  veritable  portrait,  though 
denounced  by  one  of  her  lineal  descendants  as  a  "  tawny 
mulatto.**  The  paintings  were  as  large  as  life,  and 
well  executed,  though  in  a  state  of  utter  decay.  Copies 
have  been  taken  by  Sully,  and  have  no  doubt  been 
multiplied  as  well  in  Europe  as  in  this  country.  Often 
has  the  tasteful  traveller  turned  from  the  great  southern 
route,  to  view  these  origmal  portraits  of  Rolfe  and  Po- 
cahontas, and  to  tread  amid  the  gravestones  of  her 
descendants  in  the  neat  and  lonely  burial-ground. 

How  often  do  the  incidents  of  ordinary  life  transcend 
the  wildest  fictions  of  romance  ?  Who  gave  to  this  dark 
daughter  of  the  red  man,  nurtured  in  the  wigwam  of 
the  savage,  and  familiar  with  blood,  those  gentle  emo- 
tions, those  generous  feelings,  that  delicate  sensibility, 
that  maidenly  decorum,  and  yet  that  princely  and 
exalted  heroism,  which  have  ranked  this  Indian  girl 
among  the  loftiest  of  her  sex  in  any  age  or  clime,— in 
**  Paynim  land  or  Christendie  I"  Even  in  her  girlhood, 
at  the  early  age  of  twelve,  we  find  her  daring  the  dis- 
pleasure of  her  fether ;  and  when  the  head  of  Smith, 
the  hereditary  foe  of  her  race,  was  upon  the  death- 
stone,  and  the  club  uplifted,  she  threw  her  infent  arms 
aroand  the  detoted  white  man,  and  bade  them  strike  at 
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boih.  The  stern  bosom  of  Powhaian  w»s  moved  by 
the  nppeal,  nnd  his  vengeonce  suppended.  How  often 
when  the  colony  Ht  Jamestown  tvns  f«mishinff,  did  she 
supply  ihem  ahnndnntly  with  provisions?  Even  after 
she  hrtd  incurred  the  displeasure  of  her  royal  father, 
and  had  been  banished  from  his  presence,  and  after  she 
had  been  betrayed  by  her  friends,  ond  was  seized  by 
Argall,  her  attachment  to  the  white  men  continued, 
until  she  was  finally  married  to  Rolfe,  and  visited 
En^liind.  How  pninfully  interesting  was  her  interview 
with  Captain  Smith  in  London?  She  had  been  told 
that  he  was  dead,  when  to  her  astonishment  he  cillcd 
upon  her,  but  such  was  the  repulsive  coldness  of  his 
manner,  that  she  turned  from  him,  and  burying  up  her 
face  in  her  hands,  she  burst  into  tears. 

But  the  most  perilous  service  which  this  daring  girl 
rendered  to  the  colonists  was  in  the  fourteenth  year  of 
her  nge,  when  Powhatan  having  invited  Smith  to  his 
settlement,  on  a  hospitable  visit,  designed  to  massacre 
that  leader  and  his  whole  band.  Pocahontas  eluding 
the  vigilance  of  her  friends,  traversed  the  forest  in  the 
dnrkne?is  of  the  ni^^lit,  to  leveal  his  intentions  to  Smith. 
It  was  in  commemoration  of  that  signal  service,  that 
the  following  unpretendmg  lines  were  written  many 
years  ago,  by  one  who  deeply  admired  the  heroism  of 
this  untutored  child  of  the  wilderness. 

THE  PRESERVATION  OF  THE  EARLY  COLONISTS 
FROM  MASSACRE. 

"  Whrtbar  this  Interveminn  of  Prcahonras  be  imputed  to  the 
softer  lyinpiuhiefl  of  the  bean>  or  to  ffeiwrnut  eorrow/'  lie. 
Burke^t  HiHory  of  Virginia, 

Foil  dark  was  the  night,  and  the  wild  wind  was  high, 
Not  B  star  to  be  teen  on  the  c}ouil>C(>vered  »ky, 

And  the  eagle  bad  gone  to  his  re^t; 
Each  beast  had  retired  to  cnvf rt  or  cave. 
The  colonIti«  slept  In  their  barkn  on  the  wave. 

Or  they  slept  on  the  barren  earth's  breast 

No  aonnd  could  diaqniet  their  siurobers  so  aweec,— 
Tbey  dreamed  not  of  danger,  yet  feared  not  to  meet, 

For  the  sons  of  the  ocean  were  brave ; 
And  Smhh  was  among  them,  their  captain  was  he, 
Atid  a  braver  neVr  whirled  the  sword  of  the  free 

In  bauie,  on  land,  or  oo  wave. 

To  Powhatan*a  presence  these  strangers  had  been, 
Through  fnre9t  and  g!en,  and  thro*  each  desert  scene. 

With  Tearfiii  petition  they  went. 
And  Powhatan  told  them  tliat  peace  should  be  there, 
His  words  seemed  sincere  and  hia  promises  fair. 

But  I  hey  knew  not  bis  savage  loienu 

Yirfflnia  remembers  how  hollow  they  were, 
As  fickle  as  sunbeam  that  wantima  in  air,— 

But  the  colonists  deemed  them  nlncere. 
For  tho>  Powhatan  promised  bis  rriend»hip  and  aid, 
A  treachentu*  plot  to  destroy  them  he  laid, 

When  no  treacherous  plot  tbey  could  fear. 

On  that  very  night  while  the  colonists  sleep, 
Nor  deem  it  befluing  >beir  vigils  to  Iceep, 

Each  man  was  to  meet  with  his  fate. 
The  sorereisn  eavage  had  led  out  his  band. 
His  tomahawk  furious  each  grasped  in  his  hand, 

**To  the  wliite  men,  death,  carnage,  and  hate !" 

"To  the  white  men,  death,  carnag«,  and  hale,"  as  tbey  ysll, 
The  swage  sounds  echoed  thro*  forest  and  dell, 

**To  the  white  men,  death,  carmige,  and  bate .'» 
Bnt  heed  not,  brove  colonists,  death  i«  not  near. 
While  the  royal  princess  is  your  friend  do  no  not  fear, 

Pocahontas  wiil  screen  you  ftrom  fate. 


She  had  heard,  wlien  his  council  surrounded  her  siie, 
As  they  met  to  consult  by  the  winiery  fire, 

That  Smitii  and  his  crew  were  to  fall : 
She  had  seen  htm,  she  knew  him,  and  sometimes  her  heart 
For  his  dancers  would  feel  an  unusual  part. 

And  ahe  cherished  tbo  colonists  all. 

Whilst  her  father  was  arming  his  murderous  band, 
And  exclaiming  "  exterminate  all  from  this  land. 

Who  will  dare  to  intrude  on  our  riglii,~ 
Strike,  murder,  and  scalp— iisht  the  fires  around, 
Bid  the  war*wh«  op  of  death  give  iu  terrible  sound, 

Not  a  while  man  shall  live  out  this  uightj*' 

Unnoticed  she  left  them,'snd  hastened  away. 
She  recked  not  the  mountain,  or  thiclcet,  or  spray. 

Nor  darlcness  she  heeded,  nor  storm. 
All  breathless  she  reached  where  the  colonists  were. 
They  drosmed  not  ihsi  Powhatan*s  danahter  was  ibers. 

They  dreamed  not  of  savage  alarm. 

Their  leader  in  haste  then  the  heroine  found, 
The  sky  was  his  cover,  his  bed  wss  the  rrouod, 

And  beside  him  his  armor  wss  Isid. 
**Awake  thee,  bmve  chief,**  cried  ibe  Indian  maid, 
**Awake  thee,  my  hero,  or  Powhatan*s  blade 

Will  number  thy  crew  with  the  dead. 

"  He  comes  with  his  tribe  to  o'crwhelm  your  whole  host. 
His  savages  wind  by  the  dark  river  coast 

To  surround  you,  and  msssacre  all. 
Then  haste,  to  his  bark  let  each  sold kr  repair, 
And  put  off  from  the  land,  for  the  foe  men  are  near^— 

Oh  haste,  or  the  colonists  fall. 

"  Nor  call  me  a  traitor,  because  for  thy  sake 

I  have  traversed  the  forest  thro*  thicket  and  brake 

To  tell  thee  my  father's  design. 
To  have  seen  thee  expire  beneath  his  fell  stroke, 
And  thy  followers  all,  my  poor  bean  w«iuld  have  broke, 

And  the  cold  sleep  of  death  h&d  been  mine. 

"  I  have  saved  thee  before  from  his  terrible  Ire, 
When  the  club  was  uplifted,  and  kindled  the  firs. 

And  thy  death  was  decreed  bjr  his  onth ; 
Thy  head  on  the  block  ss  my  arms  dirf  entwine. 
Between  it  and  the  club  I  then  Interposed  mine. 

And  I  told  them  to  strike  at  u«  both. 

**  Then  believe  me,  my  Chieftain,  ami  hasten  away; 
I  retorn,  or  suspicion  will  blacken  my  siay, 

And  the  morning  my  emlmssy  tell. 
May  thy  Ood  e*er  protect  tliee,  and  give  thee  his  aid^« 
Oh,  live  mindful  of  me,  tho*  a  poor  Indian  maid— 

Pocahontas  now  bids  thee  fareweli  !** 


EXTENSION  TO  FOREIGN  AUTHORS  OF 

THE  LAW  OF  COPY-RIGHT. 

A  vi^rous  discussion  is  ^ing  on  in  New  Tork  and 
Philadelphia,  upon  the  question,  whether  the  benefits 
of  the  United  States'  law,  securing  to  authors  the  ex- 
clusive right  to  the  sale  of  their  works  for  limited  times, 
should  be  extended  to  authors  resident  in  England  and 
other  foreign  countries  7 

We  confess,  it  appears  to  us  surprising,  thst  any 
voice  should  be  found  in  the  negative  of  this  quertimi; 
besides  the  voices  of  those  booksellers,  who  profit  by 
vending  foreign  books,  ond  of  those  renders,  whose 
morbid  appetites  make  them  ravenous  for  the  woret 
trash  that  can  be  reprinted  from  the  refuse  of  Europrao 
literature.  The  advantages  which  would  result  from 
the  proposed  extension,  are  obvious,  and  great. 
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At  present,  works  from  abroad  (because  not  saddled 
with  the  autbor*s  copy-right)  can  be  re-published  here 
at  half  the  prices  they  would  require  if  ibey  were  of 
domestic  origin,  and  were  protected  by  entry  and  pa- 
tent according  to  law.  An  immense  deluge  of  foreign 
trash— aye,  and  poison,  too — is  one  consequence:  an 
incalculable  addiiion  to  that  evil,  justly  deemed  one 
of  the  greatest  in  modern  Literature ;  namely,  the 
needless  muUi plication  of  books. 

Another  consequence  is,  the  exclusion,  partial  indeed, 
yet  extensive,  of  our  own  writers,  from  the  book  mar- 
ket; if  ihey  avail  themselves  of  the  law  made  in  their 
favor.  For  they  are  so  far  undersold  by  the  re-printers 
of  foreign  works,  that  the  latter  occupy  triple  the  space 
in  the  public  eye,  to  which  their  intrinsic  nnerits  entitle 
them.  Thus  not  only  are  European  corruptions  poured 
in  enpioas  streams  into  our  literature,  manners,  and 
character, — but  our  native  authors,  deprived  of  the  en- 
eoonii^ment  so  peculiarly  requisite  id  this  country  to 
Himulate  literary  effort,  produce  little  or  nothing  that 
'aftenimes  will  not  willingly  let  die.'  The  inducements 
to  that  praeHee  of  composition,  which  is  indispensable 
to  excellence,  are  withheld.  False  models  are  forced 
upon  their  imitation:  false  taste,  through  a  thousand 
channels,  is  infused  into  the  minds  of  both  writers  and 
readers:  unnumbered  opportunities  are  lost,  of  dissem- 
iaatiog  American  principles  and  creating  an  American 
spirit:  and  an  improvement  shamefully  slow,  if  not  a 
positive  deterioration,  attends  the  exertions  of  Ameri- 
can intellect. 

A/asr  compcCtfion  is  all  that  our  own  authors  need* 
The  guarantee  they  now  have,  against  encroachment 
apofi  the  fruits  of  their  mental  labors  by  piracies  at 
borne,  every  one  concedes  to  bo  just.  It  is  equally 
JoM,  U»  make  that  guarantee  effectual,  by  protecting 
tkem  from  an  even  more  hurtful  foreign  encroach- 


Indeed,  the  interests  of  readers  and  of  writers  are  so 
Tarioosly  and  indissolubly  blended  in  calling  for  the 
proposed  extension,  that  no  potitl  can  be  urged  in 
behalf  of  the  one,  that  does  not  tell  in  behalf  of  the 
other. 

JwaOet  to  fweign  authors,  is  no  despicable  inducement 
to  the  measure.  Many  as  their  readers  are  on  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic,  how  great  would  be  the  increase  of 
their  reward  for  those  emanations  of  genius  which  de- 
light and  improve  the  world  *  How  reasonable,  that 
as  the  fruits  of  their  vigils  and  toils  cross  the  sea  and 
are  enjoyed  by  distant  millions,  these  too  should  con- 
tribaie  something  to  requite  the  dimmed  eyes  and  hol- 
low, pallid  cheeks,  without  which,  that  enjoyment  had 
never  been ! — In  this,  moreover,  as  in  aU  justice,  there 
would  be  good  husbandry  at  last.  The  benefit  would 
he  made  mutual  by  foreign  governments :  they  would 
allov  copy-rights  in  their  countries,  to  our  authors. 
And  thus  another  interchange  of  good  offices — another 
important  link  of  kindness  would  be  added  to  those 
which  are  already  promising  to  make  the  intercourse  of 
nations  benignant  and  fraternal,  instead  of  hostile  and 
^eMmctive. 

The  last  topic  alone  might  serve  as  text  for  an  ex- 
pended and  unanswerable  argument  in  favor  of  the 
contemplated  law.  We  are  content  merely  to  glance  at 
litk,  at  at  the  other  reasons  that  may  be  urged. 


MERCHANTS'  LIBRARIES. 

The  New  York  Merchants  have  had  a  Library 
established  for  their  joint  use,  sinc^  1821.  Connected 
with  it,  are  courses  of  Lectures  delivered  by  able  men 
employed  for  the  purpose,  on  various  interesting  and 
useful  subjects.  The  following  facts  respecting  it,  are 
gleaned  from  a  lace  annual  report  made  by  the  presiding 
officer. 

The  Library  opened  in  February,  1821,  with  700  vols. 
At  the  end  of  that  year,  there  were  204  members. 

In  1826,  its  prosperity  began  to  be  more  rapid  than 
ever  before.  I n  that  year,  47 1  members  were  added  to  it. 
In  1830,  it  took  possession  of  Clinton  Hall,  a  *  noble 
edifice,'  then  'dedicated  to  the  service  of  literature, 
science,  and  the  arts.' 

In  1831,  507  members  were  added,  and  750  vols. 

1832,  383    **  864 

1833,  382    "  1397 

1834,  393    "  1099 

In  this  last  year,  (1834)  the  whole  number  of  volumes 
was  9938. 

Ill  the  year  1837,  2,547  volumes  were  added.  The 
whole  number  at  present  is  15,852.  Of  the  volumes 
added  last  year,  381  were  donations. 

*  Great  care  has  been  taken,*  says  the  report,  'in  the 
selection  of  the  new  books,  to  procure  the  most  im- 
portant and  valuable  works  in  the  several  departments 
of  learning,  especially  in  those  of  history,  science,  and 
the  arts,  which  were  most  in  demand.  Should  the  lib- 
rary continue  to  receive  accessions,  in  an  equal  ratio 
for  five  years  to  come,  it  will  then  be  in  advance  of 
nearly  all  the  public  libraries  in  the  CJnion,  both  in  the 
number  and  the  value  of  its  contents;  and  at  the  pre- 
sent moment  there  are  few  libraries  in  the  country,  that 
contain  an  equal  number  of  standard  publications,  of 
the  most  approved  editions.* 

The  following  statement  is  creditable  to  the  taste  of 
the  merchants  for  reading;  and  to  their  discrimination 
in  their  choice  of  books : 

'  Upon  a  careful  examination  of  the  subject,  it  has 
been  ascertained  that  the  average  number  of  volumes 
drawn  daily  from  the  library,  is  upwards  of  450,  or 
upwards  of  135,000  volumes  annually.  Of  this  large 
number  a  great  proportion  is  found  to  consist  of  works 
upon  the  solid  branches  of  learning,  as  the  physical 
sciences,  political  economy,  commerce,  and  the  arts. 
Such  is  the  character  of  the  spiritual  aliment  which  is 
afforded  to  many  hundreds  of  our  young  men,  from  the 
accumulated  stores  of  useful  learning  which  our  valu- 
able library  contains;  and  whenever  we  reflect  upon 
the  discovery  of  Lord  Bacon,  embodied  with  senten- 
tious brevity  in  the  remark,  that  '^Knowlbdob  is 
POWER,**  it  is  difficult  to  calculate  the  amount  of  that 
moral  strength  which  is  thus  imparted,  and  of  which 
society,  sooner  or  later,  must  reap  the  full  benefit' 

There  are  now  3778  members:  of  whom,  3,444  pay 
$2,  each,  annually ;  50  pay  $5  each ;  and  278  are  stock- 
holders. 

The  receipts  last  year,  from  initiation  fees,  lectures, 
and  other  sources,  were  56,918. 

The  subjoined  paragraphs  of  the  report  display  the 
benefits  of  the  Lectures : 

*  The  results  of  the  Lxctures  during  the  piut  tea* 
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son,  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  far  exceeded  the 
most  sanguine  anticipations  of  the  board ;  the  surplus 
remaining^,  after  paying  all  expenses,  was  0665  66,  as 
appears  by  the  Treasurer's  report  The  course  of  tec- 
tores  now  in  progress  will  undoubtedly  yield  a  further 
surplus  10  replenish  the  treasury  of  the  association. 

'  It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  the  unparalleled 
success  that  has  attended  this  auxiliary  branch,  which 
has  been  engrafted  upon  the  original  plan  of  our  insti- 
tution. The  best  testimony  on  the  subject  is  found  in 
the  immense  crowds  that  throng  the  hall  during  the 
delivery  of  the  lectures,  until  additional  space  is  required 
for  their  accommodation.  Nor  can  any  reasonable 
doubt  exist,  as  to  the  utility  of  this  mode  of  instruction, 
by  which  important  truths  are  enforced,  and  valuable 
information  imparted,  in  the  most  eflTective,  as  well  as 
the  most  agreeable  manner.  We  have  all  listened  with 
emotions  of  delight  and  admiration  to  the  impassioned 
eloquence  that  has  been  poured  forth  on  subjects  of  the 
highest  interest.  Literature  acquires  fresh  charms,  and 
the  lessons  of  philosophy  sink  deeper  into  the  minds, 
when  set  forth  and  illustrated  by  the  animated  tones 
of  the  lecturer ;  the  attention  is  directed  with  a  new 
impetus  to  the  consideration  of  important  topics,  and 
the  inquisitive  student  is  stimulated  and  encouraged  to 
engage  with  fresh  ardor  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge.' 

Such  institutions  as  this,  are  needed  in  all  our  towns 
and  villages.  On  a  smaller  scale,  they  are  practicable 
in  every  village  of  twenty  families. 


LINES. 

Laavas  of  aa  svergtMn  plant,  if  written  upon  with  a  raetal)lc 
point,  retain  the  ImproMion.  The  following  linos  were  addrei«ed 
to  a  fkir  cousin  of  the  writer*!,  on  her  requettlng  him  to  place  hie 
name  upon  a  twautlful  plant  ofthis  genua,  which  grew  among  her 
flowera,  and  bore  the  namea  of  ihoaa  whoae  friendabip  aha  moat 
valued. 

TO  MY  COUSIN. 

Permit  me,  Coz,  a  dream  to  tell, 

Was  conjured  for  an  hour 
Around  my  pillow  by  the  spell 

Of  some  strange  wizard  power. 

Ambition  sat  upon  a  throne 

Of  gold,  and  sparkling  gem ; 
And  brilliantly  the  halo  shone 

Around  his  diadem. 

He  cast  on  me  a  glance  of  light, 
Then  raised  his  shadowy  hand, 

And,  lo !  upon  a  towering  height 
I  saw  a  colunm  stand. 

To  earth  I  bowed  my  forehead  then, 

My  every  pulse  beat  high ; 
That  marble  bore  the  names  of  men, 

Whose  fame  can 'never  die ! 

I  marked  a  pathway  rough  and  steep, 

Whnh  to  the  column  led, 
And,  though  I  had  but  strength  to  creep, 

1  turned  that  path  to  tread. 


Just  then  a  maiden  caught  my  sight, 

From  all  this  pomp  apart, 
Whose  eye  so  sweetly  shone,  its  light 

Seemed  incense  from  the  heart. 

She  sat  within  a  verdant  bower, 

Bespangled  with  the  dew. 
And  on  the  air  full  many  a  flower 

Its  balmy  fragrance  threw. 

Methought  she  had  been  sent  to  bless 

The  thorny  paths  of  earth. 
And  teach  the  flowera  that  loveliness, 

Which  with  herself  had  birth. 

On  me,  methought,  her  glance  and  smile 

In  blended  radiance  fell ; 
She  pointed  to  a  plant  the  while. 

Which  told  her  meaning  well. 

Upon  its  leaves  of  changeless  green. 
Pure  Friendship's  emblem  true — 

The  names  of  those  she  loved  were  seeo, 
A  chosen  favored  few. 

With  rapture  thrilling  in  my  breast, 

I  joined  my  humble  name ; 
Ambition's  thoughts  were  lulled  to  rest ; 

What  cared  I  then  for  fame ! 


BLANKS. 


NO.   L 

My  earliest  recollections  of  newspaper  reading  are 
connected  with  the  name  of  a  mysterious  person,  who 
made  a  conspicuous  figure  in  our  little  country  paper, 
under  the  patriarchal  title  of  Job  Printing.  I  was  at 
first  attracted  by  the  stalely  capitals  in  which  the  name 
appeared,  week  after  week,  before  I  had  begun  to  take 
much  notice  of  the  "  reading  matter"  printed  in  amali 
type.  As  the  printer  of  the  Village  Herald  chose  to  pat 
the  name  of  Mr.  Printing  in  a  most  conspicuous  part  of 
every  number,  and  in  the  roost  glaring  letter  that  bis 
fount  afibrded,  it  is  his  fault,  not  my  own,  that  I  began  to 
look  upon  this  eminent  public  character  with  a  degree  of 
reverence  akin  to  superstition.  As  my  skill  in  reading 
grew,  and  I  began  to  give  attention  to  second-rate,  as 
well  as  etqiiUl  articles,  I  found  my  favorite  Job  enveloped 
with  a  ten-fold  mystery.  Instead  of  advertising,  as  his 
neighbors  dkl,  some  commodity  for  sale,  or  other  busi- 
ness news,  his  advertisement  was  occupied  with  a  mys- 
terious announcement  in  relation  to  himself,  which  filled 
me  with  astonishment  and  awe.  "Job  Printing  done 
at  this  oflice,  with  neatness  and  despatch  1'^  I  was  re- 
served and  addicted  to  solitary  thought,  and  as  I  found 
that  there  were  some  things  which  I  must  not  ask  about, 
at  least  with  any  hope  of  a  direct  reply,  I  set  this  down 
upon  the  list,  and  wailed  till  the  secret  should  umbid 
iuelf.  'How  a  man  could  be  *'done^  with  neatness  and 
despatch,  was  inconceivable,  and  as  the  primer's  office 
was  the  scene  of  the  performance,  I  found  various  ex- 
cuses for  frnquenting  it,  and  loitering  about  it,  in  the 
hope  that  Job  might  be  ''done"  some  day  while  I  was 
there.  But,  alas,  I  hoped  in  vain,  and  true  to  my  Pytha- 
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gorean  principle  of  silence,  I  returned  to  the  solitary 
Mudy  of  Job*8  stereotype  advertisement.  At  length  1 
was  sUrtled  by  a  sadden  and  important  change  in  this 
enigiDa  of  typography.  As  I  cost  my  eye  one  day 
upon  the  paper,  I  perceived  at  once  that  Job's  adver- 
tisement was  lengthened.  I  could  not  be  mistaken,  for 
its  previous  dimensions  were  engraven  on  my  memory 
too  deeply  to  be  razed.  I  soon  discovered  the  occa- 
sion of  the  change.  Beneath  the  usual  laconic  notice  a 
new  sentence  bad  been  introduced,  composed  of  seven 
words:  ''Blanks  for  sale  and  executed  to  order."  I 
was  at  once  relieved  and  disappointed ;  for  I  found  that 
this  idol  of  my  imagination  was  a  ionmfidt  trader  after 
alt,  just  like  his  neighbors,  and  my  reverence  for  him 
nok  with  my  conviction  of  this  facL  But,  at  the  same 
tune,  a  new  mystery  engrossed  my  thoughts.  The  viU 
Isge  where  I  lived  was  sustained  by  manufactures,  and 
even  at  that  tender  age,  I  knew  its  staple  products,  but 
the  blank  manofiiGture  was  entirely  unknown  to  me.  I 
eouki  dwell  with  painful  pleasure  on  the  successive 
steps  by  which  I  gradually  formed  a  conception  of  this 
novel  &bric,  bat  I  spare  my  readers  the  detail,  and 
hasten  to  inform  them  that  my  chronic  doubt  and  won- 
der was  at  length  destroyed  by  my  honored  father's 
placing  in  my  hand  a  sample  of  the  manufacture,  which 
he  loU  me  was  a"  law  blank."  The  joy  of  the  dis- 
covery was  bst  in  admiration  of  the  blank  itself,  es- 
pedaily  when  I  had  got  possession  of  a  number,  and  by 
dil^nt  comparison,  had  formed  a  just  conception  of 
the  genos  Blank.  The  singnlar  yagueness  and  imper- 
sooaltty  of  these  strange  compositions,  their  punctilious 
abstiaeaee  from  all  details  of  time  or  place,  their  scru- 
pokHB  sappression  of  the  names  of  individuals,  and 
their  ttudied  ambiguity  even  in  relation  to  the  sex  of 
the  mysterious  non-entiiy  referred  to,  as  evinced  by  the 

use  of  h for  kit  and  her;  together  with  the  tantali- 

xing  hamor  of  the  aoi])or,  in  encouraging  the  reader  to 
ezpeci  some  most  particular  and  technical  announce- 
ment, and  then  leaving  a  chasm  in  the  very  spot  which 
ought  to  give  the  information — all  these  peculiarities  of 
style,  while  they  perplexed  me,  charmed  me  too,  and 
I  became  intoxicated  with  a  fond  ambition  to  employ 
my  time  and  talents  as  a  writer  of  blanks.  Never  shall 
I  forget  the  day  on  which  I  mustered  courage  to  com- 
manieate  this  purpose  to  my  father.  The  loud  laugh  of 
derision  which  assailed  my  ear,  when  I  expected  his 
applause  and  admiration,  went  like  a  dagger  to  my 
heart ;  but  eyen  that  pan^  was  forgotten  in  the  shock 
which  was  to  follow.  I  shudder  when  I  think  of  the 
cold-blooded  irony  and  undisguised  contempt  with 
which  my  heartless  parent  heard  and  answered  my 
appeal  to  the  distinguished  reputaUon  of  Job  Printing 
as  a  proof  that  the  blank  business  was  both  lucratiye 
and  honorable.  Never  let  me  feel  again  what  I  then 
felt,  on  being  told  that  my  imaginary  man  was  a  me- 
chanical operation,  his  Jewish  name  an  English  noun, 
his  surname  a  mere  participle!  Those  who  have  ex- 
perienced the  sudden  demolition  of  long  cherished  fan- 
cies, may,  perhaps,  appreciate  my  feelings  at  that  mo- 
ooeoL  May  they  never  feel  the  consequences  which  I 
felL  My  intelleaual  being  had  been  so  bound  up  in 
the  existence,  personality,  and  future  acquaintance  of 
the  great  Job  Printing,  that  his  sudden  disappearance 
from  the  catalogue  of  entities,  impaired  my  under- 
Let  this  be  my  excuse  for  iDcobereoce  or 


absurdity.  Being  thus  unfitted  for  fresh  mental  effort, 
and  my  best  days  having  been  consumed  in  earnest 
preparation  for  my  chosen  walk  of  life,  I  was  under  the 
necessity  of  following,  though  with  a  feeble  mind  and 
broken  heart,  the  course  I  had  begun.  My  Intervening 
days  have,  therefore,  all  been  spent  in  bringing  to  per- 
fection the  art  of  composing  blanks.  I  soon  found  that 
mere  business-blanks  bad  been  already  perfected  by 
business  men;  and  I  determined  therefore  to  devote 
myself  to  blanks  of  a  superior  order,  and  if  possible  to 
introduce  this  sort  of  composition  into  all  the  higher 
walks  of  public  life.  That  1  have  not  been  influenced 
by  mercenary  motives,  is  apparent  from  the  long  and 
weary  years  of  silence,  during  which  I  have  been 
laying  out  my  strength  in  solitude,  instead  of  thrusting 
my  unfinished  projects  on  the  notice  of  the  public,  or 
the  patent  office.  Having  now  approached  so  near 
perfection  in  the  manufacture,  as  to  feel  secure  of  the 
result,  and  being  sensible  of  the  approach  of  age,  I  am 
constrained  to  guard  against  unknown  contingencies 
and  human  fraud,  by  laying  a  few  samples  of  my  art 
before  the  public  I  request  the  use  of  a  few  columns^ 
therefore,  to  exhibit  my  congressional,  academical,  con- 
vivial, and  other  blanks,  without  note  or  comment,  or 
any  thing  to  recommend,  and  them  beyond  their 

own  intrinsic  merit  In  the  meantime  I  subscribe  myself 
by  that  name  which  I  have  for  years  assumed.  Your 
friend,  job  printoio. 


THE  COPY-BOOK. 

170.  n. 

THE  BALD  MOUNTAIN. 

While  sojourning  in  this  secluded  spot  of  earth,  I 
joined  an  equestrian  party  in  a  visit  to  a  remarkable 
mountain  about  thirty  miles  distant  The  party  con- 
sisted of  eight';  three  of  them  "  bonny,  sweet,  sonsie 
lasses."  The  first  day  we  rode  twenty  miles  along  the 
bank  of  the  river  mentioned  before,  which  we  forded, 
and  that  night  lodged  at  a  fiirm-house.  Next  day 
crossed  mountain-spurs  and  ridges ;  our  road  a  narrow 
turnpike  winding  around  the  declivities  of  the  moun- 
tains, from  which  we  occasionally  caught  glimpses  of 
the  vale  beneath  i  and  at  night  we  took  up  our  quarters 
in  a  log-house  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  which  we 
had  come  to  visit 

Next  morning,  taking  a  guide  along,  we  ascended 
the  mountain  until  our  way  became  so  steep  that  we 
found  it  necessary  to  dismount  and  lead  our  horses. 

At  length,  after  considerable  fotigue,  we  came  to  the 
top  of  the  near  Bald  ;  from  this  we  had  an  extensive 
and  delightful  prospect ;  the  air  grew  chilly,  and  all  our 
cloaks  were  put  in  requisition.  After  a  short  pause, 
we  went  on  to  the  far  Bald,  which  we  found  a  good 
deal  higher  than  the  near,  and  the  air  as  cold  as  winter. 
From  this  point  the  prospect  on  every  side  was  vast, 
various,  magnificent 

The  smoky  haze  of  Indian  summer,  threw  a  soft 
and  dreamy  veil  over  the  scene. 

Around  on  every  hand  lay  a  wide  sea  of  mountains, 
furrowed,  ridged,  peaked,  with  here  and  there  a  black 
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spot,  the  purple  shddow  of  a  dead.  In  the  distance 
ve  beheld  broad  plains,  and  the  speck  of  a  village  and 
the  meandering  course  of  a  stream ;  while  in  another 
direaion  we  recognised  the  river  along  which  we  had 
rode  in  the  deep  ravine  of  two  mountains,  glittering 
like  molten  silver  in  the  sun. 

This  mountain  is  named  Bald,  from  its  being  desti- 
tute of  trees  on  top,  which  is  owing,  I  suppose,  to  its 
height  and  extrepie  cold.  It  abounds  in  deer  and  bears, 
and  is  much  resorted  to  by  hunters. 

We  descended,  and  passed  the  night  again  at  the 
log-house  aforesaid.  Next  morning  we  took  an  early 
start,  and  found  the  mountain  air  very  cold,  but  my 
fair  companion  bore  it  in  so  soldier-Iike  a  style,  I  was 
ashamed  to  complain  much. 

As  we  wound  along  our  spiral  turnpike,  the  sun 
began  to  gleam  from  his  chamber  in  the  east;  huge 
clouds  of  snowy  mist  were  to  be  seen  slowly  rising 
fhom  the  chasms  beneath.  It  was  October;  the  foliage 
of  the  trees  was  arrayed  in  purple  and  gold  and  crim- 
son. When  the  morning  beams  first  stream  through 
these  painted  leaves  of  autumn,  it  is  a  spectacle  of 
beauty,  compared  with  which  the  dim  lustre  of  a  cathe- 
dral window  is  a  mere  trifle,  a  Oothic  toy. 

A  PLANTATION  IN  ALABAMA. 

There  is  not  much  variety  in  a  cotton  plantation : 
the  fields  being  very  large,  and  only  a  succession  of 
TOWS  of  the  cotton  plant,  or  of  corn. 

Besides  the  dwelling-house,  there  are  negro-quarter«, 
corn-cribs,  stables,  sheep-house,  carriage-house,  smoke- 
house, carpenter^s  shop,  blacksmith's  shop,  gin-house, 
hen-house,  turkey-house,  bake-house,  overseer's  house, 
loom-house,  and  kitchen.  At  ten  o'clock  a  horn  is 
blown  to  call  the  negroes  to  their  breakfast  of  bacon 
and  corn-bread.  The  women,  in  the  winter,  are  em- 
ployed in  spinning  and  weaving ;  each  one  hsiving  a 
daily  task  allotted  ;  which  she  brings  in  at  night.  The 
dwelling-house  is  usually  built  of  logs:  afier  the  lapse 
of  some  years,  perhaps  it  is  plastered  within  and 
weather-boarded  without,  and  thus  undergoes  a  meta- 
morphosis. 

On  a  spring  morning  you  awake  at  the  song  of  the 
mocking-bird :  mists  are  suspended  over  the  fields ;  the 
trees  nre  in  blossom  and  the  flowers  in  bloom ;  the  bee 
18  humming  in  the  air ;  the  martens  have  returned  to 
their  boxes,  and  the  sun  scatters  the  rosy  light  of  beau- 
ty over  all  the  landscape.  In  the  yard  the  gobbler  is 
strutting  with  all  the  pomposity  of  an  alderman,  amidst 
the  feathered  tribes.  About  the  kitchen  is  a  squad  of 
negro  children,  sunning  themselves.  About  the  house  a 
spoilt  boy  may  be  heard  crying  for  bread  and  butter,  or 
seen  persecuting  young  birds. 

THE  SOIL. 

Agriculture  in  new  countries  is  carried  on  in  an  ex- 
hausting and  improvident  manner.  It  is  quite  shocking 
to  see  the  prodigal  waste  of  timber  consumed  in  clearing 
a  plantation  in  the  west.  Entire  primitive  forests  are 
girdled,  and  rot  away,  food  for  the  woodpecker  species^ 
(which,  by  the  way,  is  very  numerous  in  this  country,) 
or  are  at  once  felled  with  the  axe  and  burned  in  heaps : 
thus  many  square  miles  of  sturdy  oaks  and  hickories, 


the  growth  of  centuries,  are  reduced  in  a  brief  hour  to 
blue  smoke  and  volatile  gas. 

The  land  once  cleared,  is  exhausted  by  an  uninter- 
rnpted  succession  of  crops  ;  until  the  proprietor,  grown 
dissatisfied,  sells  out  to  some  less  opulent  or  less  avari- 
cious neighbor,  and  either  retires  upon  a  fortune,  or 
removes  to  some  new  Elysium  in  the  woods. 

There  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun :  the  same  waste- 
ful process  has  been  at  work  in  all  the  southern  states; 
in  which,  perhaps,  none  of  the  soil  retains  its  original 
fertility,  except  the  deep  alluvial  banks  Of  the  rivers, 
and  even  they  begin  to  feel  the  eflfects  of  wear  and  tear. 
Tlfe  consequence  of  all  this  is  twofold ;  first,  the  poverty 
of  the  soil  has  driven  a  portion  of  the  population  to 
emigrate ;  second,  a  reaction  has  ensued  in  the  system 
of  agriculture ;  and  the  means  are  employed  to  renovate 
the  constitution  of  a  soil  worn  out  by  cultivation,  until 
**  the  wilderness  again  blossoms  like  the  rose." 


LINES  TO  A  LADY. 

Oh  give  me  a  tress  of  that  sunny  lock. 

Which  waves  o'er  thy  forehead  fair, 

Like  the  clustering  vine  on  the  polished  rock 

With  its  tendrils  bright,  that  seems  to  mock 

The  soil  breeze  that  kisses  it  there. 

Or  weave  me  a  chain  of  its  silken  fold. 

As  light  as  the  gossamer's  wing. 
Though  soft  and  slight  be  its  meshes  of  gold. 
My  faithful  heart  will  it  ever  hold 

Safe  by  the  slenderest  ring. 

Then  give  me  a  tress  of  that  golden  hair, 
For  thy  lover  so  faithful  and  true! 

Thro'  far  distant  lands  in  my  bosom  I'll  bear 

That  little  tress  as  a  talisman  rare. 
To  restore  me  to  hope  and  to  you. 

She  severed  a  tress  of  her  beantifol  hair, 

For  a  lover  so  warm  and  so  true. 
And  the  gay  ringlet  glittered  with  one  bright  tear. 
As  he  placed  in  his  bosom  a  pledge  so  dear. 

And  she  sighed  ori  that  bosom.  Adieu ! 


REFLECTION 

On  the  DeceUfttl  Appearances  of  Human  Affairs. 

Oh !  thas  'tis  ever,  in  this  worid  of  woe ! 

Life's  stream  runs  smoothest — most  unchecked 
When  its  bright  watere  onward  flow 

Toward  misfortune's  cataract 


Thomas  Goff,  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  was  highly 
praised  as  a  tragic  writer.  In  one  of  his  tragefiies, 
Amurath,  the  Turk  coming  on  the  stage,  and  seeinf^ 
"an  appearance  of  the  heavens  being  on  fire,"  breaks 
forth  in  the  following  strain: 

*•  How  now  ye  Heavens  !  grow  ye  so  high  and  procd 
That  ye  must  needs  put  on  these  curled  locks 
And  cloche  yoortelves  in  perlwlfs  of  fire  i** 
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THE  GAME  OP  CHESS. 

By  Hm  AuthoraM  of  *'  The  Cottage  in  the  Oleo,"  "  Seosl. 
biUtj,"  "  Lodnir  And  Wfamlnf ,»  "FwbioDftble  and  Unftah- 
loiBble  Wifi,*^  ate 

"I  can  fcarcely  heMeve  my  senaes/'  said  Mr. 
Channoey^  as  he  was  one  morning  sitting  with 
Mrs.  Atkins;  " I  can  scarcely  believe  my  senses, 
when  I  see  my  old  classmafe,  whom  I  lefl  just  out 
of  coHege,  and  my  little  friend,  Susan  Leigh, 
whom  I  ibund  sitting  on  her  father's  knee,  when  I 
oJIed  to  take  leave  before  my  departure  for  En - 
npe— now  married — settled— established  in  life! 
It  seems  impossible!  I  have  always  thought  of 
you  as  a  child !" 

Mrs.  Atkins  smiled.  '*  You  Ibrget  that  we  are 
ill  six  years  older  than  when  you  lefl  us;  and 
perhaps  you  forget,  too,  that  I  was  the  youngest 
chOd,  and  had  the  privilege  of  sitting  on  my 
fctlier's  knee  much  longer  than  daughters  are 
wont  to  do.  Tou  and  Charles  are  about  the  same 
tge,uid  I  am  but  five  years  my  husband's  junior. 
Do  you  feel  too  young  to  marry  ?'' 

"O,  no, — I*  am  now  six-and-twenty — one  year 
your  husband's  senior;  and  now  that  my  wander- 
lags  are  over,  I  should  really  like  to  marry  soon, 
could  I  find  a  woman  possessing  those  qualities 
I  wish  in  a  wife,  who  would  unite  her  fate  with 


"  I  ooodude  your  taste  has  become  &sf  idious, 
fmn  your  observation  of  beauty  and  accomplish- 
ments in  Europe,"  said  Mrs.  Atkins. 

"  No — ^not  exactly  so — ^but  from  dose  observa- 
tian  of  domestic  life,  I  design  to  be  guided  by  judg- 
aent,  rather  than  fiincy  in  my  choice;  and  sin- 
cerely hope  I  shall  never  be  so  much  fiucinated  by 
the  charms  of  any  one,  as  to  be  unable  to  form  a 
coKTBct^ipinion  of  her  real  character.'* 

'*  You  win  not  find  it  particularly  easy  to  fell  in 
kyve  ditigfuihf,*'  said  Mrs.  Atkins,  laughing; 
**  DOT  to  save  yourself  fh>m  falling  in  love,  by  the 
cfibrts  of  reason  and  judgment  Of  one  thing, 
however,  your  remark  has  satisfied  me--at  pre- 
sent yoQ  are  completely  heart-whde." 

"  That  is  certainly  true;  and  it  is  equally  true 
that  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  fall  in  love  with  the 
first  lady  I  meet,  with  whom  there  is  a  reasonable 
hope  of  living  happily." 

**  YoQ  really  contemplate  the  subject  with  the 
most  enviable  eoohuBa"  said  Mrs.  Atkins,  again 
laoi^nng;  "  I  do  not  recollect  to  have  heard  any 
young  gentleman  talk  of  love  and  matrimony 
vith  sach  perfect  calmness  and  self-possession. 
flow  charming  it  will  be,  should  the  lady  of  your 
choioe  exercise  as  much  judgment,  and  have  as 
loltle  enthusiasm  as  yourself!  Truly,  nothing 
would  be  likely  to  disturb  '  the  even  tenor  of  your 

'*  It  is  very  possible  to  talk  of  fire  without  grow- 
ing warm/'  said  Mr-  Cbauncey,  smiling.    "  But 


seriously,  I  hope  to  love  my  wife,  should  I  ever 
marry,  with,  my  whole  soul.  What  misery  to 
have  one  with  such  discordant  qualities,  as  would 
alternately  kindle  and  quench  the  flame  of  afiec- 
tion !  The  heart  must  soon  wither  under  such  a 
process !  It  is  my  full  belief,  that 

'  L>h  jmen  et  ees  liens 
Bone  le  plaa  grands  ou  dee  nyiuz  ou  dee  biene,* 

and  I  would  therefore  use  circumspection  in  a 
matter  of  so  much  consequence.  Let  me  rather 
pursue  the  journey  of  life  alone,  than  to  feel  a  < 
doubt  whether  the  society  of  my  wife  will  increase 
or  diminish  my  happiness !  Should  my  heart  ever 
be  warmed  to  love,"  he  added,  while  his  eyes 
beamed  in  a  manner  that  showed  how  deeply  he 
could  love — "  Should  my  heart  ever  be  warmed 
to  love,  may  its  fire  be  unceasingly  fed  by  the 
same  gentle  hand  that  first  kindled  the  flame— and 
may  it  bum  brighter  and  clearer,  until  lost  in  that 
world,  the  only^  element  of  which  is  love !  May 
my  wife  be  a  gentle  spirit  to  accompany  me  in  the 
path  to  heaven,  and  lure  me  back  to  it,  if  tempted 
to  stray — and  not  a  scourge  to  drive  me  thither  as 
the  only  place  of  refbge  from  herself!" 

''  You  have  ^wn  so  solemn,  Mr.  Chauncey," 
said  Mrs.  Atkins,*'  and  seeni  to  look  for  a  wife  sor 
free  from  human  imperfections,  so  angelic,  that  I 
am  almost  afiaid  to  tell  you  that  I  am  expecting  a 
visit  from  two  of  my  young  friends,  with  one  or 
other  of  whom  I  had  hoped  you  might  be  pleased." 

"  I  do  not  expect  freedom  .from  human  imper-> 
fections,  Mrs.  Atkins ;  but  I  do  hope  for  freedom 
from  gross  defects.  But  who  are  these  friends  of 
whom  you  speak?" 

'*  The  eldest,  who  is  not  far  fhnn  my  own  age, 
is  my  couzin,  Augusta  Leigh — and  the  other  is 
Abby  Eustace,' my  favorite  school-^friend,  who  is 
two  years  younger." 

**  And  can  you  tell  me  nothing  concerning  them 
but  their  names  and  ages  ?"  asked  Mr.  Chauncey. 

«<  1^0 — positively  I  will  tell  you  nothing  else, 
except  tlmt  either  of  them  is  pretty  enough  for  a 
man  who  does  not  make  beauty  his  first  requisite 
in  a  wife;  and  each  has  fortune  enough  for  one 
who  does  not  marry  expressly  for  money.  This 
is  all  I  will  tell  you;  but  as  they  will  be  here  in 
the  course  of  a  week,  you  wiU  have  opportunity 
of  studying  their  respective  characters  for  your- 
self." 

After  a  few  minutes'  thoughtfiil  silence,  Mr. 
Chauncey  said— 

"  No,  Mrs.  Atkins,  I  think  I  shall  not  be  fas- 
tidious ;  I  think  I  shall  be  able  to  overlook  imper- 
fections in  my  wife,  as  I  hope  she  would  be  willing 
to  do  in  me.  Qualities  and  acquirements  which 
many  might  deem  indispensable,  1  could  dispense 
with  >  but  there  is  one  quality  that  I  consider  of 
primary  importance — and  next  to  pure  and  firm- 
principlesy  that  is  what  I  shall  seek  for  in  my 
choice." 
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«'  And  what  is  that?"  asked  Mra.  Atkins. 

**  You  will  ibrgive  me  if  I  do  not  answer  that 
question.  I  wish  to  observe  and  judge  for  mjsdf, 
and  shall  bo  more  Kkely  to  judge  correctly,  if  it  is 
not  known  for  what  1  am  looking^.*' 

"  Welt,"  said  Mrs.  Atkins,  "  you  appear  very 
moderate  and  reasonable  in  your  demands — and 
yet,  were  1  an  unmarried  lady,  1  should  be  more 
afraid  of  you  than  of  any  young  gentleman  I  have 
seen.  Really,  you  are  so  calm,  and  reasonable, 
and  scrutinizing,  as  to  be  quite  terrifying.  Give 
me  the  creature  of  impulse— of  passion-— of  enthu- 
siasm, who  will  be  too  much  carried  away  with 
his  own  feelings,  to  be  able  to  investigate  my  cha- 
racter too  nicely ;  whose  warm  imagination  will 
ck>the  me  in  virtues  and  attractions  of  its  own 
rosy  hues.  Surely,"  she  added,  after  a  moment- 
ary pause,  "Surely  had  Charles  been  of  your 
temperament,  I  should  never  have  known  the  hap- 
piness of  being  his  wife !" 

One  day,  about  a  week  after  the  preceding  con- 
versation had  taken  place,  Mrs.  Atkins  was  seated 
in  her  parlor  with  her  two  friends,  who  had  ar- 
rived a  day  or  two  before,  when  Miss  Leigh,  rais- 
ing her  eyes  from  the  work  that  was  in  her  hand 
to  an  opposite  window,  inquired  who  the  elegant 
looking  young  man  was,  conversing  with  a  lady, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  street 

''That?"  said  Mrs.  Atkins,  advancing  to  the 
window — **  that  is  Mr.  Chauncey,  one  of  Charles's 
old  friends." 

*<  Horace  Chauncey,  who  recently  returned 
from  Europe?"  asked  Miss  Leigh. 

''The  same,"  answered  Mrs.  Atkms.  "He 
will  give  us  a  call,  presently,  I  dare  say,  at  he 
oomes  here  very  often." 

Before  Mr.  Chauncey  arrives,  there  is  just  time 
to  sketch  a  hasty  outline  of  the  portraits  of  the  two 
young  ladies.  Miss  Leigh  was  tall,  well  made, 
and  commanding  in  her  person.  Her  ftce  was 
brilliant,  with  bhu:k  eyes,  and  dark  hair,  but 
rather  pale  than  otherwise,  except  when  tinted  by 
some  degree  of  excitement  Miss  Eustace  was 
rather  below  the  medium  stature  of  woman,  beau- 
tifully formed,  and  the  most  cheerful,  hi4>py  look- 
ing creature  in  the  workl.  Her  eyes,  shaded  by 
long  silken  lashes,  were  of  an  undefinable  color, 
and  were  dark  or  light,  as  intellect  aiid  feeling 
were  awakened,  or  lay  quiet  Her  face  was 
blooming;  yet  the  color  was  so  constantly  chang- 
ing its  shade,  that  it  seemed  but  the  attendant  on  a 
heart "  alive  to  every  touch  of  joy  or  woe." 

Mrs.  Atkins  was  right  In  a  few  minutes  Mr. 
Chauncey  came  in,  and  was  made  acquainted  with 
the  young  ladies.  When  Miss  Leigh's  name  was 
mentioned,  she  calmly  raised  her  eyes,  and  an- 
swered his  civilities  with  the  self-possession  that  is 
common  to  well-bred  young  ladies,  on  being  made 
known  to  a  stranger;  but  when  Miss  Eustace's 


turn  came,  her  color  was  heightened  to  a  baning 
glow,  and  a  slight  and  rather  tremulous  ooiirt«y, 
was  the  only  answer  she  made  to  the  few  wordiof 
compliment  he  uttered. — "Has  he  forgotten!" 
thought  she,  as  she  resumed  her  seat—"  Caa  he 
havefoi|;otten?" 

Mr.  Chauncey  lengthened  his  visit  to  nearly  aa 
hour,  but  it  differed  not  materially  from  otfanr 
visits  of  a  similar  kind.     The  conversation  was  of 
a  general  and  desultory  character,  and  curried  on 
in  a  lively  manner  by  Mrs.  Atkins,  Mr.  Chion- 
cey,  and  Miss  Leigh-— Miss  Eustace  never  utter- 
ing a  word,  except  when  directly  addressed.   Oa 
taking  leave,  Mr.  Chauncey  promised  to  profit  bj 
the  invitati<m  of  Mrs.  Atkins,  to  visit  them  very 
frequently.    He  was  literally  in  ntarth  ^  a  yanft ; 
and  it  was  his  wish  to  become  really  aafumid 
with  those  young  ladies  he  met,  in  whom  there 
was  nothing  which  from  the  first  moment  told  him 
that  an  union  with  them  was  impossible.    The 
two  friends  of  Mrs.  Atkins  were  certainly  not  of 
this  number,  and  his  study  of  their  charaden 
soon  became  deeply  intereeting:  that  ef  Mi» 
Leigh,  because  she  had  a  great  deal  of  chancter; 
was  free,  entertaming,  even  fiiscinating  in  conver- 
sation, with  a  heart  overflowing  with  kindly  M- 
ings,  and  a  head  filled  with  noble  sentiments  aad 
independent  thought ;  that  of  Miss  Eustace,  be- 
cause he  had  to  judge  her  by  her  countenance,  ei 
she  was  extremely  retiring  and  taciturn  when  he 
was  present    Her  fece,  however^  was  no  very 
dull  study ;  ibr  of  her,  if  of  any  one,  it  might  per- 
haps have  been  said— "her  body  thought;"  nd 
occamonally,  when  he  met  ber  eye,  there  was  a 
flash  across  his  memory  of  something  he  had  loog 
before  seen,  or  felt,  or  dreaned — an  undefinable 
sensatkm  of  pleasure,  but  too  evanescent  to  be 
caught  or  retained. 

"  How  do  you  like  Susan's  guests,  HoraoeP' 
Mr.  Atkins  inquired  one  day,  after  Mr.  Chauncey 
had  Men  them  a  number  of  times. 

"How  am  I  to  ferm  an  opinioa  of  MiM 
Eustace?"  asked  Mr.  Chauncey.  "She  indeed 
lockB  very  much  alive,  but  never  utters  a  word 
when  she  can  avoid  it." 

"  How !"  said  Mr.  Atkins.  '<  I  have  never  dis- 
covered that  she  is  not  as  conreraable  and  enter- 
taining as  Augusta,  and  fer  oaore  playful." 

"  Indeed!"  said  Mr.  Chauncey.  "  But  it  fatf 
certainly  not  been  so  when  I  have  met  them.  I 
think  Miss  Leigh  peculiarly  brUliant  and  pleasing 
in  conversation.  She  appears  to  be  a  fine— a  nobli 
girl." 

"  They  are  both  fine,  noble  girls,"  said  Mr. 
Atkhis.  "  It  is  not  every  day  that  we  meet  those 
who  are  equally  so." 

Mr.  Atkins  had  net  oflen  been  at  home  when 
his  friend  was  at  his  house,  but  Mr.  Cbaunoey's 
remark  led  him  to  notice  Miss  Bustace  partica- 
larly  whenever  he  witnessed  their  succeeding  ia* 
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torriewa.  One  eTening  Mr.  Chauocey  wm  with 
them^  and  Mr.  Atkins  chanced  to  he  aeated  a  little 
•part  from  hia  wUe,  her  cousin,  and  Mr.  Gbaun- 
cej,  who  were,  as  usual,  in  the  full  tide  of 
GonTersatioD,  when  Miss  Eustace,  on  rising  to 
leare  the  room,  passed  near  him.  He  caught  her 
ad  drawing  her  toward  him,  said,  in  a  low 


**  Where  is  your  Toice  this  evening,  Abby?" 
*'  My  Toice!"  said  Miss  Eustace. 
"  O,  I  am  glad  you  hare  not  lost  it— but  why 
haye  yen  not  spoken  for  these  two  hours?" 
'<  And  have  I  not?'*  asked  Miss  Eustace. 
"Scarcely,*'  answered  Mr.  Atkins. 
"  Thai  I  suppose  it  was  because  I  had  nothing 
to  say,"  said  the  smiling  girl. 

"But  you  are  not  usually  so  silent,"  remarked 
Mr.  Atkins. 

"Perhaps  it  would  be  better  if  I  wera.  But 
truly,  though  you  may  doubt  it,  there  are  times 
when  I  had  much  rather  listen  than  talk." 

"Especially  when  my  friend  Horace  is  exert- 
isig  his  colloquial  powers !  hey  ?" 

"  Just  as  you  please,  sir,"  said  Miss  Eustace, 
again  smiling,  but  with  some  little  appearance  of 
embarrassment,  and  withdrawing  her  hand,  she 
left  the  room. 

Mr.  Chaunoey  did  profit  by  the  inritation  of 

MrsL  Atkins,  to  visit  her  very  frequently.    Miss 

i  interested  him.    He  loved,  when  not  too 

[  eagroawd  in  conversation  himself,  to  watch 

the  bright,  the  cheerful,  the  intellectual,  the  ever 

Toryiiig  expression  of  her  countenance.    Her  eyes 

seemed  Ibuntains  of  light,  and  love,  and  happiness; 

iBd  the  dimples  about  her  mouth  and  cheeks,  the 

very  abode  of  joy  and  content    There  was  some- 

ihmg  about  her  to  soothe  and  exhilarate  at  the 

aame  time.    But  Miss  Leigh  soon  awakened  in 

ikim  a  deeper,  a  more  engrossing  interest    Her 

tafaala^  whidi  were  neither  concealed  nor  dis- 

playedy  commanded  his  admiration;  her  compas- 

mmmta  leelings  and  elevated  principles  won  his 

esieem  ;  so  that  scarcely  three  weeks  had  elapsed 

fixMn  the  commencement  of  his  acquaintance  with 

hur,  ere  be  was  more  sedulously  aiming  t6  learn 

knr  be  might  render  himself  acceptable  to  her, 

tiben  to  ascertain  whether  the  indi^iensabU  quality 

tor  a  good  wife,  was  a  component  part  of  her  dia- 


One  fine  morning,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Atkins,  Mr. 
f ,  and  the  young  ladies,  were  to  go  out  on 
The  three  former  were  ready  and 
wmitiiig  in  the  parlor,  when  the  two  latter  came 
fivBB  tlieir  chamber. 

"  To«  have  vety  becoming  riding-caps,  young 
Ufee^"  mtdd  Mr.  Atkins,  "  but  I  think  neither  of 
yaihaTe  put  them  on  quite  right.  Come,  Abby," 
ha  aUed,  playiiilly, "  let  me  adjust  yours  more  to 

» O,  do/'  saki  Miss  Eustace,  holding  up  her 


blooming  fiice;  "  make  me  lock  as  pretty  as  you 
possibly  can." 

"  There!"  said  Mr.  Atkins,  after  drawing  the 
cap  a  little  more  on  one  side;  "  I  will  leave  it  to 
the  company  if  that  is  not  a  great  improvement 
Now,  Augusta,  let  me  try  my  hand  at  yours." 

"  No,  thank  you,  sir,"  said  Miss  Leigh,  elevat- 
ing her  head,  while  her  color  was  somewhat 
heightened—"  I  will  wear  my  cap  according  to  my 
own  taste  this  morning,  if  you  please." 

"O,  I  beg  a  thousand  pardons  for  my  presump- 
tk)n,"  said  Mr.  Atkins — ''  Your  taste  is  certainly 
much  more  correct  than  mine — I  reaUy  beg  your 
pardon." 

Miss  Leigh  made  no  roply,  but  gave  her  hand 
to  Mr.  Ohauncey,  who  was  waiting  to  receive  it, 
and  the  little  party  immediately  started  on  their 
excursion.  For  awhile  they  all  wero  rather  silent, 
and  seemed  entirely  engrossed  in  the  management 
of  their  horses;  but  the  weather  was  charming — 
their  exercise  exhilarating;  and  ere  long  each  one 
was  enjoying  a  fine  flow  of  spirits.  They  rode 
several  miles,  and  on  their  return  home  encoun- 
tered a  company  of  Irish  people,  men,  women, 
and  childron.  They  looked  way-worn  and  weary ; 
and  the  feces  of  some  of  the  children  even  woro 
an  expression  of  anxiety  and  depression,  as  if  they 
felt  all  the  force  of  the  friendlessness,  the  helpness- 
ness  of  strangers  ia  a  strange  land.  Mr.  Atkins 
and  his  friends  stopped  to  talk  with  them  a  few 
minutes,  and  bestow  charity  according  to  each 
one's  ability  or  inclination,  and  then  rode  on. 

''O,  Mr.  Chauncey,"  said  Miss  Leigh,  in  a 
low  tone,  after  riding  a  little  way  in  silence, 
'<  what  pitiable  objects  those  people  were !  As 
good  by  nature,  and  undoubtedly,  some  of  them 
at  least,  much  more  amiable  in  disposition  than 
myself— why  is  it  that  there  is  so  vast  a  differ- 
ence in  our  lots  ?  How  is  it  that  I  can  ever  be 
ungrateful  or  perverse,  while  thus  distinguished 
by  unnumbered  and  undeserved  blessings !"  Her 
tone  was  that  of  the  deepest  sympathy  and  hu- 
mility, and  her  eyes  were  swimmug  in  tears  as 
she  spoke. 

Hiad  Mr.  Chauncey  uttered  the  thought  of  hk 
heart,  he  would  have  told  her,  that  she  was  the 
most  amiable, the  most  lovely,  themost deserving 
among  the  whole  fiimUy  of  man !  And  his  eyes 
did  utter  it,  so  far  as  eyes  are  capable  of  utterance, 
though  his  tongue  only  spoke  of  the  vast  disparity 
that  Infinite  Wisdom  sees  best  to  make  in  the  out- 
ward circumstances  of  his  creatures  in  this  wwld. 
When  about  taking  leave  at  Mr.  Atkins'  door, 
Mr.  Chauncey  received  a  pressing  invitation  to 
return  to  take  tea,  and  spend  the  evening— an 
invitation  he  promptly  accepted. 

At  an  early  hour  in  the  evening  Mr.  Chauncey 
was  seated  amid  his  circle  of  friends  in  Mrs. 
Atkins*  parlor.  Before  tea  was  brought  in, -and 
while  at  tlie  table,  conversation  flowed  as  usual ; 
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and  it  was  convenation: — the  exercise  of  the 
mind — the  collision  of  wit — ^the  interchange  of 
opinion — the  expression  of  sentiment; — and  not 
the  idle  and  frivolous  chit-chat,  nor  the  oftentimes 
misdiieyous  and  envenomed  gossip,  that  is  some- 
times so  miscalled.  AAer  the  tea-things  were 
removed,  and  the  ladies  had  settled  themselves  to 
their  several  employments,  Mr.  Chauncey,  at  the 
request  of  Mrs.  Atkins,  read  aloud  the  best  of 
Mrs.  Opie's  tales,  namely, "  White  Lies."  Mr. 
Chauncey's  voice  was  rich  and  mellow,  his  into- 
nations and  emphases  perfect ;  so  that  whatever  he 
read  produced  the  full  effect  that  the  author  in- 
tended. His  present  little  auditory  paid  him  the 
compliment  of  the  most  profound  silence,  till  he 
finished  the  tale,  and  closed  the  volume. 
.  "  That  is  a  faultless  story,''  said  Mr.  Atkins. 
<<Do  you  not  think  so?"  All,  except  Miss  Eu- 
stace, expressed  their  approbation  of  it  in  warm 
terms.    She  remained  silent 

''  What  says  my  liltle  Abby  to  it?"  said  Mr. 
Atkins.  ''Do  you  dissent  from  the  common 
opinion  ?" 

"  I  think  it  highly  interesting  and  instructive," 
Miss  Eustace  replied,  "  but  not  foultless." 

"  Pray  point  out  the  faults,"  said  Mr.  Atkins. 
**  Let  us  have  the  benefit  of  your  criHqtu  upon 
it" 

Miss  Eustace  blushed,  and  begged  to  be  ex« 
cused.  She  was  sorry  she  had  expressed  any  feel- 
ing of  disapprobation.  But  Mr.  Atkins  persisted 
that  she  should  point  out  the  defects  she  discovered, 
in  which  he  was  joined  by  the  rest  of  the  circle. 
Blushing  still  more  deeply.  Miss  Eustace  said — 

"  Clara  could  not  have  felt  true  friendship  for 
Eleanor,  or  she  would  not  have  manifested  such 
indelicate  joy,  when  the  latter  was  proved  so  base." 

''Clara's  own  explanation,  that  she  had  a 
dearer  friend,  at  whose  escape  she  rejoiced,  was  a 
sufficient  apology." 

This  opinion,  though  differently  expressed,  was 
uttered  by  every  one  at  the  same  moment,  Mr. 
Chauncey  excepted. 

"  That,  as  I  think,  is  another  defect,''  said  Miss 
Eustace.  "  Was  there  no  indelicacy  in  her  per- 
mitting that  dearer  friend  to  see  that  she  loved 
him,  and  calculated  on  the  offer  of  his  hand,  while 
he  yet  had  made  no  declaration  of  attachment  to 
her?" 

"  Her  amiable  'sincerity  would  atone  for  that 
feult,  if  it  could  be  called  a  feult,"  said  Mr. 
Atkins. 

"Hardly,  I  think,"  said  Miss  Eustace.  "I 
always  was  sorry  the  passage  was  written,  espe- 
cially as  it  was  written  by  a  woman,  and  have 
ever  been  inclined  to  jump  it  when  reading  the 
tale.  I  like  not  that  female  delicacy  should  be 
sacrificed,  even  at  the  shrine  of  sincerity.  But 
Mrs.  Opie  not  unfrequently  sins  against  the  more 
refined  and  retiring  delicacy  of  her  sex."  { 


"  In  what  other  instance  do  you  think  she  has 
done  it.  Miss  Eustace?"  asked  Mr.  Chauncey. 

"  O,  in  many,"  Miss  Eustace  replied.  «  Any 
one  who  understands  the  true  female  character 
and  who  will  read  her  works  carefully,  will  easily 
detect  them." 

"O,  name  them— name  them,  Abby,"  gaid 
Mr.  Atkins. 

"  Yes,  name  some  other,"  said  Mrs.  Atkins. 

"  There  is  one  in '  Madeline'  that  now  occun 
to  me,"  said  Miss  Eustuce,  '*  that  struck  me  ag 
grossly  indelicate ;  and,  indeed,  not  true  to  nature. 
Madeline  says  of  herself, '  that  she  sang  louder 
than  usual  one  evening  when  she  supposed  tHt 
Mr.  Falconer  was  listening  behind  the  hedge,  that 
he  might  hear  her.'  " 

"  Was  that  felse  to  nature,  as  well  as  indelicate, 
Abby  ?"  asked  Mr.  Atkins, 

Coloring  more  highly  than  ever,  while  her 
silken  lashes  fell  over  her  eyes,  as  if  to  con- 
ceal their  deep  expression,  she  re])lied — 

"  I  should  have  supposed  that  the  idea  of  the 
proximity  of  one  so  dear  to  her,  under  such. cir- 
cumstances, would  have  rendered  it  impossible 
for  her  to  sing  as  loud  as  usual,  if  indeed  she  could 
sing  at  all." 

Mr.  Atkins,  who  was  seated  by  her,  whispered 
in  her  ear — ^"  What  happy  fellow  taught  yea  so 
much  of  the  effect  of  the  lender  passion,  Abby?* 

This  question  covered  her  whole  face  and  neck 
with  a  glow  of  carmine ;  but  in  a  low,  and  some- 
what tremulous  tone,  she  said — 

"  May  not  instinct  teach  a  woman  bow  she 
should  probably  be  affected  under  such  circum- 
stances?" 

"  Possibly,"  said  Mr.  Atkins—"  but  for  all 
that,  I  do  suspect  you  most  grievously." 

All  the  little  party  continued  to  converse  in  the 
most  animated  manner.  Miss  Eustace  excepted. 
She  was  making  a  feather  screen  for  Mrs.  Atkins, 
and  she  now  applied  herself  to  her  work  with  the 
most  persevering  diligence,  and  in  perfect  silence. 

"  Do  let  us  hear  the  sound  of  your  voice  again, 
Abby,"  said  Mr.  Atkins,  in  an  under  tone.  "Yoo 
have  now  maintained  the  most  profound  silence  ibr 
more  than  an  hour.    Pray  speak  once  again." 

"  I  will,"  said  Miss  Eustace,  *'  for  1  am  just 
going  to  ask  Augusta  if  my  screen  will  do." 

"  I  can  tell  you  that  it  wiH,"  said  Mr.  Atkins, 
"  it  is  very  handspnoely  made." 

But  Miss  Leigh  differed  from  him  in  opinion. 
"  It  is  not  so  pretty  as  it  might  be,  Abby,"  said 
she.  "  The  different  colored  leathers  are  not  so 
arranged  as  to  produce  the  best  eflfect." 

"  Are  they  not.>"  said  Miss  fiusUce.  "  I  have 
been  trying  to  make  it  as  pretty  as  possible.  But 
you  are  correct,  Augusta,"  added  she,  after  hold- 
ing the  screen  in  different  points  of  view ;  "  it  is 
really  a  gaudy  looking  thing.  I  vrill  give  it  U 
some  child  who  needs  a  hn,  and  will  be  delighted 
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with  its  gay  oolon^  and  make  another  lor  mj 

" O  no,  Abby/'  said  Mrs.  Atkins,  ''you  shall 
not  take  that  trouble.    This  is  really  a  handsome 


*'So  I  thought,"  said  Miss  Eustace,  ''until 
AngostA  helped  to  open  my  eyes  to  its  glaring 
defects.  No,  no— I  will  make  another  for  you. 
Should  you  carry  this,  it  might  be  thought  that  a 
Sachem  bad  robbed  some  fair  one  of  his  tribe,  and 
laid  the  spoils  at  your  feet.  I  should  take  no 
{Measure  in  giving  you  anything  so  ill-looking^- 
in  such  bad  taste." 

«  Just  as  you  please,  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Atkins, 
*'  though  I  am  sorry  that  you  should  gi?e  yourself 
80  much  trouble." 

"I  shall  not  esteem  it  a  trouble,"  said  Miss 
Eustace,  as  she  resumed  her  seat,  and  at  the  same 
time  her  taciturnity. 

Miss  Leigh  was  peculiarly  happy  this  evening. 
Mr.  Chauncey  did  not,  it  is  true,  c<Hiyerse  with 
bar  any  more  than  usual,  nor  say  anything  to  her 
that  he  might  not  have  said  to  another ;  but  there 
was  something  in  his  manner,  in  the  tone  of  his 
voice,  and  in  the  expression  of  his  eyes,  when  he 
addrosed  her,  that  betrayed  his  admiration,  his 
growing  preference.  Mrs.  Atkins  observed  it 
with  much  pleasure.  She  truly  loved  Miss  Eu- 
stace, and  would  not  have  been  dissatisfied  had  she 
become  the  object  of  Mr.  Chauncey's  choice ;  yet 
her  cousin  Augusta  was  the  one  she  had  in  her 
own  mind  selected  ibr  his  wife.  But  Mr.  Atkins 
saw  it  with  something  like  regret.  Though  he 
reaOy  thought  that  Miss  Leigh  was,  as  he  had  said 
lo  Mr.  Chauncey,  a  fine,  a  noble  minded  girl,  yet 
she  was  not  bis  fevorite  of  the  two  young  ladies. 
He  loved  Mr.  Chauncey  with  a  warm  attach- 
ment ;  and  Miss  Eustace,  according  to  his  opin- 
ion, was  the  very  person  to  secure  his  happi- 

After  Mr.  Chauncey  took  leave,  Mr.  Atkins 
and  Miss  Eustace  chanced  to  be  left  alone  for  a 
abort  time,  when  the  former  abruptly  said — 

"  You  really  vex  me,  Abby." 

"  Yex  you !  how  ?  I  am  very  sorry,"  said  Miss 
Eustace. 

"  Why,  here  is  my  friend  Horace,  who  is  decid 
edlj  the  finest  fellow  I  ever  knew,  whom  you  are 
permitting   Augusta  to  carry  off,  without  one 
^fort  to  contest  the  prize !" 

f' Effort!  Mr.  Atkins?"  said  Miss  Eustace. 
**  Would  you  have  me  make  an  effort  to  attract 
his  attentioa.^' 

'*  No — net  exactly  make  an  effort ;  but  I  would 
haTe  you  do  yourself  justice — ^would  have  you  let 
lum  see  a  little  what  you  are.  Why  cannot  you 
talk  as  much  when  he  is  here,  as  you  do  at  other 


Ton  are  now  laughing  at  me !"  said  Miss 
''  I  have  been  quite  ashamed  of  myself. 


ever  since  I  was  drawn  on  to  say  so  much  about  ' 
Mrs.  Opie's  works." 

"  The  only  time  you  have  spoken  this  evening !" 
said  Mr.  Atkins.  "  Truly  you  have  great  cause 
to  be  ashamed  of  your  loquacity !  Why,  Augusta 
said  more  words  to  him  in  half  an  hour  to-night, 
than  he  has  heard  you  utter  since  you  have  been 
here !" 

"  It  may  be  so,"  said  Miss  Eustace ;  ''  but  you 
may  depend  on  it,  Mr.  Atkins,  that  I  will  never 
speak  a  word  when  1  should  otherwise  be  silent, 
nor  say  anything  different  from  what  I  should 
otherwise  say,  to  secure  the  attention,  or  meet  the 
approbation  of  any  gentleman  in  the  world !" 

"Tou  are  incorrigible!"  said  Mr.  Atkins. 
"  And  another  thing — either  you  dislike  Horace, 
or  are  attached  to  some  other  man.  I  suspect  the 
latter.  I  have  watched  you  a  little  this  evening, 
and  noticed  a  shade  of  sadness— of  melancholy,  on 
your  brow,  that  I  never  saw  there  before.  I  do 
not  wish,  my  dear  Abby,  from  idle  curiosity,  to 
pry  into  the  secrets  of  your  heart, — but  tell  me — 
is  not  my  suspicion  correct  ?" 

"  I  do  most  truly  assure  you  it  is  not,"  Miss 
Eustace  had  just  lime  to  reply,  ere  Miss  Leigh 
re-entered  the  parlor,  and  the  former  immediately 
left  the  room. 

"  O,  how  thankful  I  am,"  thought  she,  as  she 
shut  herself  in  her  own  chamber — "  how  thankful 
I  am  that  he  framed  his  question  as  he  did !  other- 
wise what  could  I  have  done?  Dislike  Horace 
Chauncey !  Love  some  other  man !  O,  would  the 
former  were  true!  Would  I  had  passed  through 
the  same  Lethe  in  which  he  seems  to  have  been 
plunged!  But  no  matter — I  will  soon  go  home, 
and  then  strive  to  grow .  forgetful  myself;  for 
never  will  I  try  to  refresh  his  memory !  Sad ! 
said  Mr.  Atkins?  1  will  not  be  sad-— at  least  no 
one  shall  see  me  so— I  will  not  be  so  if  I  can  help 
it!"  Humming  a  cheerful  air,  which, however, 
lost  something  of  its  sprightliness,  though  none  of 
its  melody,  as  she  warbled  it,  she  returned  to  the 
parlor. 

As  day  succeeded  day,  the  visits  of  Mr.  Chaun- 
cey beciune  more  frequent,  and-  the  interest  Miss 
Leigh  inspired  more  obvious.  The  seat  next  her 
he  always,  if  possible,  secured ;  if  that  was  occu* 
pied,  the  back  of  her  chair  frequently  afforded  him 
a  support.  He  interested  himself  in  all  her  pur- 
suits— looked  over  the  book  she  was  reading — ex- 
amined and  admired  her  work, — and  never  seemed 
completely  happy  unless  near  her,  and  having 
some  object  of  mutual  interest. 

Meantime,  despite  Miss  Eustace's  resolution, 
she  was  frequently  sad;  and  notwithstanding  her 
efforts  at  concealment,  which  led  her  to  appear 
unnaturally  gay,  Mr.  Atkins  saw  it.  He  was 
observing  her  closely,  but  silently ;  not  even  sug- 
gesting to  Mrs.  Atkins  that  any  change  was  coming 
over  her  friend.    But  he  noticed  that  the  moment 
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after  the  frolic  or  the  joke  was  passed^  a  serious- 
ness rested  upon  her  features^  as  unnatural  to  them 
as  frivolity  was  to  her  manners.  When  Mr. 
Chauncey  was  present,  she  indeed  appeared  not 
much  different  from  formerly,  except  that  her 
cheek  was  less  frequently  dimpled  with  a  smile^her 
eyes  were  more  intently  fixed  on  her  work,  and 
her  silence,  if  possible,  was  more  profound  than 
ever.  Sometimes,  when  a  pang  of  peculiar  bitter- 
ness shot  through  her  heart,  she  would  resolve  on 
closing  her  visit  immediately ;  but  when  she  had 
hinted  such  an  intention  to  Mrs.  Atkins,  that  lady 
seemed  so  much  hurt,  and  so  strenuously  opposed 
such  a  i&easure,  that  she  abandoned  the  idea.  Yet 
how  could  she  stay  three  months  longer, — which 
was  the"  term  originally  fixed  for  her  visit, — wit- 
nessing that  which  she  witnessed — that  which  was 
constantly  enhancing  her  disquietude.^  Often  in 
the  retirement  of  her  chamber,  she  would  take 
herself  severely  to  task.  "How  foolish — how 
worse  than  foolish  I  have  been,  thus  year  after 
year  to  let  one  idea  engross  my  heart,  without  ever 
looking  forward,  for  a  moment,  to  a  result  like 
this !  Common  sense,  common  prudence,  common 
discretion  would  have  taught  me  better!  Yet  I 
consulted  neither;  but  permitted  my  foolish  ima- 
gination to  indulge  itself  at  the  expense  of  my 
peace.  Childish  infatuation  !  But  f  will  thus  in- 
dulge myself  no  longer.  This  attachment  shaU 
be  rooted  out !  He  and  Augusta  will  make  a  noble 
couple.  I  see  it — much  as  my  heart  rebels  against 
it  They  will  love  and  be  happy !  What  if  she 
will  not  study  his  every  wish,  as  I  could  not  help 
doing,  and  lose  her  very  being  in  his !  he  will 
love  her ;  and  the  observation  of  her  shining  quali- 
ties, will  leave  him  no  time  to  regret  the  absence 
of  trifling  and  minor  attentions  or  virtues.  1 
must,  I  will  forget  this  dream  of  years,  which  else 
will  involve  me  in  misery,  if  not  in  guilt  Too 
much  already  has  my  heart  been  divided  between 
heaven  and  earth!  and  richly  do  I  deserve  this 
suffering,  for  permitting  a  creature,  however  ex- 
alted in  virtue — and  O,  how  exalt^  he  is !  how 
&r  above  all  others  that  I  have  seen !  yet  how 
wicked  I  have  been  to  permit  him  to  engross  so 
much  of  that  love,  which  before  His  sacred  altar,  I 
promised  should  be  first  of  all  for  my  God ! 
Father,''  she  cried,  while  she  raised  her  learfiil 
eyes  to  heaven, "  draw  my  affections  to  thyself, 
though  my  heartstrings  should  be  severed !" 

Both  Miss  Leigh  and  Miss  Eustace  were  much 
attached  to  Mrs.  Atkins,  and  were  frequently 
employed  in  making  some  &ncy  article — some 
elegant  trifle,  to  leave  behind  them  as  tokens  of 
their  regard.  M  iss  Eustace  had  finished  a  screen, 
which  could  not  but  satisfy  the  most  delicate  taste, 
and  was  now  engaged  in  embroidering  a  white 
satin  reticule  for  her  friend;  while  Miss  Leigh 
was  making  a  pyramid  of  various  kinds  of  shells, 


as  an  ornament  for  the  mantel-piece.  This  lait 
was  quite  an  arduous  undertaking,  as  many  of 
the  shells  were  exceedingly  small,  and  nquind 
great  skill  and  taste  so  to  arrange  them,  as  at  once 
to  match  them  with  precision,  and  display  thai 
beauty  to  the  greatest  advantage. 

All  the  little  circle  at  Mr.  Atkins*  watched  the 
progress  of  this  pyramid  with  interest,  and  with 
admiration  of  its  beauty,  and  the  taste  of  the  fiur 
architect  Mr.  Chauncey  was  almost  a  daily  wit- 
ness of  its  increasing  height,  and  certainly  not 
behind  any  one  in  the  praise  he  bestowed  oa  it 
He  would  sit  for  an  hour  together,  assorting  the 
shells,  and  admiring  the  delk»te  fingers  that  fitted 
them  in  their  places  so  neatly ;  above  all,  admiring 
the  power  that  enabled  the  architect  to  carry  on  a 
work  that  seemed  to  require  so  much  care  and  in- 
genuity, while  her  .mind  seemed  quite  fiee  to 
engage  in  any  subject  of  conversation,  however 
foreign  to  her  employment. 

One  morning  as  Miss  Leigh  was  seated  in  the 
recess  which  was  devoted  to  her  use  while  erect- 
ing her  pyramid.  Miss  Eustace  came,  as  she  fre- 
quently did,  to  overlook  her  for  a  few  minatea. 
She  looked  on  in  silence  for  some  time,  and  then 
said — 

'*  It  is  the  most  beautiful  thing,  Augusta,  that  I 
ever  saw.    But  is  it  quite  perpendicular?" 

"  Perfectly  so/'  said  Miss  Lieigh. 

"  Perhaps  it  is  the  position  from  which  I  now 
view  it,  that  makes  it  seem  to  lean  a  little  toward 
your  right  hand,"  said  Miss  Custace. 

"  It  undoubtedly  is,"  said  Miss  Leigh ; ''  for  it 
is  precisely  perpendicular." 

*'  It  is  really  the  most  beautiful  thing  I  ever 
saw,"  repeated  Miss  Eustace ;  and  soon  after  took 
a  seat  on  the  other  side  of  the  room. 

She  had  been  but  a  short  time  settled  to  her 
work,  when  Mr.  Chauncey  made  his  appearance; 
and  just  passing  (he  compliments  of  the  morning, 
he  drew  a  chair  towards  Miss  Leigh's  table,  and 
seated  himself  beside  her. 

"  What  are  you  doing.  Miss  Leigh?"  said  he, 
in  a  tone  of  surprise,  as  soon  as  he  had  had  time  to 
observe  that  instead  of  adding  shells  to  the  fabric, 
she  was  deliberately  removing  them :  "  Have  you 
made  any  mistake?" 

"  Abby  has  been  finding  fault  with  my  work," 
she  replied.  Her  words  seemed  to  almost  choke 
her,  and  her  eyes  sparkled  with  unusual  fire,  while 
a  very  bright  spot  burned  on  her  cheek. 

"  Fault !  what  fault?"  asked  Mr.  Chauncey. 

In  an  instant  Miss  Eustace  was  beside  the  table, 
and  catching  the  hand  that  was  i|bout  to  remove 
another  shell,  she  cried — 

**  Dear  Augusta,  what  do  you  mean !  you  must 
not  remove  another  shell  from  this  beautiful  &bric!" 

With  a  motion  not  perfectly  gentle.  Miss  Leigh 
withdrew  her  hand  from  Miss  Eustace's  grasp,  and 
in  silence  proceeded  to  remore  the  shell. 
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**  Do  penoMle  her,  Mr.  Chauneey/'  nid  Miss 
Bwltoe,  with  eagernesi,  **  Do  penuade  her  to  let 
ahuM  tiuB  work  of  destruction.  I  only  asked  her 
if  it  was  quite  perpendicular ;  and  no  doubt  it  was 
my  point  of  obeervation  that  made  it  appear  other- 
wisB.  Dear  Augusta/'  she  added,  throwing  her 
arms  around  her  friend's  neck,  "  do  desist  from 
your  present  purpose.  I  wish  I  had  kept  my 
foolish  tongue  quiet  You  know  not  how  sorry  I 
•m  that  I  made  the  remark !" 

But  Miss  Leigh  would  not  yield.  Releasing 
hnsslf  from  Miss  Eustace's  arms,  she  returned  to 
hsr  work  of  demolition,  while  she  said — 

''  I  Shan  take  it  to  pieces,  Miss  Eustace,    I  like 
not  that  anything  should  go  from  beneath  my 
hand  thai  is  not  perfect!" 
'*That  is   a   right   principle,"  thought   Mr. 

Chauncey ,  '*  and  is  an  excuse  for ^"  He  stopped 

short,  for  he  found  himself  in  danger  of  haying  his 
judgment  warped  by  the  emotions  of  his  heart 
Fixing  his  eyes  on  the  pyramid,  he  fell  into  a 
train  of  musing. 

**  It  is  quite  perpendicular,  is  it  not,  Mr.  Chaun- 
cey?" said  Miss  Eustace,  supposing  his  mind  en* 
gmnd  by  the  object  he  seemed  so  intently  view- 
ing.  '^Is  it  not  quite  perpendicular.^"  she  re- 
psated. 

''It  is  not,"  said  Mr.  Chauncey,  roused  by  her 
rBiterated  question  to  examine  the  pyramid  with  a 
critical  eye — ''it  is  not;  though  I  did  not  notice  its 
dedinatian  till  led  to  look  for  it  The  defect, 
howeiner,  is  so  slight,  that  few  persons  probably 
would  notice  it" 

"  Yoa  will  not  take  it  to  pieces,  Augusta?" 
sud  Miss  Eustace,  in  an  entreating  tone. 

Miss  Leigh  remored  her  work  to  a  greater  dis- 
tance hook  her,  and  turning  it  slowly  round,  ex* 
I  it  carefully. 
^  Yes,  1  must  take  it  down,  Abby — at  least 
s  fkr"  said  she,  placing  her  finger  on  the  pyra- 
'  The  defect  is  not  so  slight  as  Mr.  Chaun- 
cey says.  Every  one  will  obserre  it  1  should 
have  done  so  myself  as  soon  as  I  had  completed  it 
I  «B  yery  gtod  you  noticed  it  so  seasonably,  not- 
withstanding my  petulency — my  ill-humor.  Will 
you  forgive  me,  Abby  f'  she  a^ed,  as  she  looked 
up  with  an  expression  of  regret  on  her  features, 
winie  she  held  up  her  lips  for  a  kiss. 

"  I  bare  nothing  to  forgive,"  said  Miss  Eustace, 
as  she  placed  her  lips  on  those  of  her  friend  with 
the  warm  kiss  of  affection. 

Mr.  Chauncey  drew  a  long  breath,  as  if  relieved 
lionk  an  oppressive  burden. 

YflC  notwithstanding  this  speedy  reconciliation, 
kr.  Chaoncey's  visit  was  not  pleasant  as  usual, 
kias  Leigh  seemed  too  intent  on  taking  her  work 
t»  pieces,  to  converse  with  her  usual  vivacity. 
Nor  did  her  countenance  wear  exactly  its  most 
igiseabh  expression*  In  a  few  minutes  after  the 
I  kiss  had  been  given,  a  kok  of  uneasiness — 


of  discontent,  iMt  tied  on  her  features,-^and  a  cer- 
tain something  lurked  about  her  eye  and  brow» 
which,  to  say  the  least,  was  not  attractive.  There 
was  something,  too,  in  the  closing  of  her  mouth, 
that  rendered  her  far  less  beautiful  than  usual. 
All  this  might  have  arisen  from  the  unpleasantness 
of  the  task  of  taking  to  pieces  that  which  she  had 
put  together  with  so  much  care  and  pains.  But 
be  the  cause  what  it  might,  Mr.  Chauncey  was 
paralyzed  by  the  effect  He  made  one  or  two 
efforts  at  conversation,  as  he  found  silence  very 
embarrassing.  He  tasted  not  that  rich  eiyoyment 
which  he  sometimes  had,  while  sitting  in  perfeet 
silence  beside  the  object  of  his  admiration.  But 
his  efforts  to  converse  were  unavailing,  as  Miss 
Leigh  answered  only  by  monosyllables.  He 
wished  Miss  Eustace  would  do  something  to  break 
the  spell ;  but  she  had  resumed  her  seat  and  her 
work  on  the  other  side  of  the  room,  and  was  silent 
and  unobtrusive  as  usual.  Mrs.  Atkins  at  length 
came  in,  and  Mr.  Chauncey  hoped  that  relief  was 
now  at  hand;  but  instead  of  this,  the  unpleasant 
explanation  of  Miss  Leigh's  retrograde  work 
must  be  made. 

"What  a  pity  it  is !"  said  Mrs.  Atkins.  "  Why 
did  not  some  one  of  us  observe  it  sooner,  to  save 
you  so  much  trouble,  Augusta?" 

To  this  Miss  Leigh  made  no  reply,  but  with  her 
mouth  more  firmly  closed  than  ever,  continued  for 
a  few  minutes  longer  to  undo  her  work.  Increas- 
ing dissatis&ction,  however,  was  legibly  written 
on  her  countenance,  till  at  length,  closing  her 
hands  over  the  pyramid,  she  said,  "This  is  too 
irksome!"  and  at  the  same  instant  pressed  her 
hands  together,  and  reduced  the  fabric  to  a  com- 
plete ruin. 

"  O, how  could  you  do  so?"  cried  Mrs.  Atkins. 

"  I  wiU  make  one  for  you,  Susan,  after  I  go 
home,"  said  Miss  Leigh.  "  I  could  not  go  on  with 
thia— all  satisfection  in  it  was  forever  destroyed !" 

If  Miss  Leigh  ever  appeared  lovely  and  fesci- 
nating — if  she  ever  appeared  to  be  all  that  a  wo- 
man should  be,  it  was  for  the  fortnight  that  suc- 
ceeded the  demolition  of  the  pyramid ;  and  Horace 
Chauncey  at  length  surrendered  himself  to  the 
force  of  her  attractions.  And  yet  his  heart  had 
not  the  perfect  consent  of  his  judgment;  or  rather, 
he  feared  that  if  his  judgment  were  perfectly  well- 
informed,  its  sentence  would  be  against  him. 
"And  yet,  what  have  I  to  fear?"  thought  he. 
"  The  strong  attachment  of  her  friends  speaks 
volumes  in  her  praise,  even  did  she  need  such  tes- 
timony in  her  fevor.  And  do  I  not,  myself,  con- 
stantly witness  the  vigor  of  her  intellect — ^the  cor- 
rectness of  her  opmions — ^the  delicacy  of  her  feel- 
ings— the  tenderness  of  her  sympathies?  What 
can  I  ask  more?  Where  else  can  I  find  as  much  ?" 
He  sighed  deeply  as  he  added— "Mrs.  Atkins 
spoke  truth— I  have  become  festidkHis.    I  am  ex- 
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pecting  that  perfection  on  earth,  which  is  to  be 
ibund  only  in  heaven.  And  am  1  so  perfect  my- 
self as  to  have  a  right  to  expect  perfection  in  a 
wife?  Alas,  how  many  defects  will  you  have  to 
overlook  in  me,  Augusta,  should  you  ever  be 
mine !  and  mine  you  must  be !  I  can — I  will  hesi- 
tate no  longer !  This  very  evening  you  shall  know 
the  wishes  of  my  heart !''  He  immediately  opened 
his  writing-desk,  filled  a  page  with  the  avowal  of 
his  attachment,  and  closed  by  the  offer  of  his 
hand. 

On  entering  his  friend's  parlor  in  the  evening, 
Mr.  Chauncey  found  the  young  ladies  engaged  at 
chess;  Mr.  Atkins  seated  by  them,  watching  the 
progress  of  the  game,  while  Mrs.  Atkins  was  oc- 
cupied with  a  book  in  another  part  of  the  room. 
He  was  so  often  trith  them,  that  he  came  in  and 
went  out  almost  like  one  of  the  &mily,  so  that  a 
bow  and  a  "good  evening"  were  all  that  was 
necessary  before  he  mingled  in  the  group,  and 
became  a  participator  in  whatever  was  on  hand. 
He  now  stationed  himself  behind  Miss  Leigh's 
chair,  and  fiwtened  his  eyes  on  the  chess-board. 
For  some  time,  however,  he  could  not  fix  his  mind 
on  the  game,  so  much  were  his  thoughts  engrossed 
by  the  important  letter  that  seemed  to  burn  in  his 
pocket. 

"  Our  fair  friends  are  so  equally  matched,'^  said 
Mr.  Atkins,  "that  there  is  much  interest  in 
watching  the  contest" 

"Have  you  frequently  played  since  you  have 
been  here?"  inquired  Mr.  Chauncey. 
"  Very  seldom,"  Miss  Leigh  replied. 
"  I  thought  so,"  said  Mr.  Chauncey,  *'  or  1 
must  before  this  have  found  you  thus  engaged." 

"  They  played  last  evening,"  said  Mr.  Atkins, 
"  and  had  a  warmly  contested  battle." 

"  And  who  was  conqueror?"  asked  Mr.  Chaun- 
cey. 

"  O,  Augusta,"  said  Miss  Eustace,  looking  up, 
"but  much  against  my  will,  I  assure  you.  I 
never  tried  harder  for  victory  in  my  life." 

f  Then  you  bore  your  defeat  admirably,"  said 
Mr.  Atkins.  "  For  my  part,  I  thought  you  quite 
indifferent  about  it,  you  appeared  so  well  satisfied 
after  you  had  yielded  the  contest." 

"  O,  ye8,--a^er  I  had  yielded,"  said  Miss  Eu- 
stace. "  The  time  of  trial,  you  know,  is  when 
one  fears  that  they  shall  be  obliged  to  yield.  After 
all,  there  is  about  as  much  satisfaction  in  being 
beaten  as  in  beating  ;*  for  one  can  scarcely  help 
sympathizing  with  an  antagonist  who  has  fought 
bravely  but  unsuccessfully." 

"  I  am  happy  to  learn  that  you  so  much  enjoy 
being  beaten,"  said  Miss  Leigh,  smiling. 

"  You  think  I  shall  soon  have  that  enjoyment 
again  ?"  said  Miss  Eustace, "  and  I  shall,  indeed, 
unless  I  pay  more  attention  to  the  game." 

For  a  full  hour  from  this  time  they  made  their 
moves  in  perfect  silence— victory  sometimes  lean- 


ing to  the  one  side,  sometimes  to  the  other.   The 
two  gentlemen  were  as  much  interested  as  the  fair 
antagonists;  but  they  had  taken  different  sides. 
Mr.  Atkins*  sympathies  all  being  enlisted  ibr 
Miss  Eustace— 'Mr.  Chauncey's,  of  coarse,  ibr 
Miss  Leigh.    Both,  however,  were  too  gentle- 
manly too  express  their  feelings  by  word  or  sign. 
But  at  length  the  game  seemed  drawing  to  a  close, 
and  again  in  Miss  Leigh's  favor,  when  a  skilfbl 
move  on  Miss  Eustace's  part,  turned  the  whole 
&ce  of  the  battle.     Miss  Leigh,  however,  seemed 
not  aware  of  it,  so  intent  was  she  on  the  manoa- 
vre  she  had  been  performing.     But  Mr.  Chaun- 
cey's heart  beat  quick,  as  he  saw  ail  her  danger ; 
and  when  she  placed  her  fingers  on  a  piece,  to  have 
moved  which  would  have  decided  her  late  at  once, 
his  self-command  forsook  him,  and  uttering  an 
emphatic  "  Ah !"  he  turned  suddenly  from  the 
table.    He  could  not  endure  to  witness  her  defeat ! 
Miss  Leigh  suspended  her  movement,  but  she 
was  too  much  excited  to  see  clearly,  and  after  a 
momentary  pause,  she  made  the  fatal  move.    The 
next  instant  she  saw  her  error — it  was  too  much— 
and  at  the  moment  when  Mr.  Chauncey  resumed 
his  post,  with  a  flaming  clieek  and  flashing  eyes, 
she  swept  her  arm  across  the  table,  exclaiming— 
"  I  will  never  play  another  game  of  chess  while 
I  live!" 

Miss  Eustace  looked  up  ^ith  an  expression  of 
anxiety  on  her  features ;  Mr.  Atkins  with  one  of 
undisguised  displeasure;  while  the  countenance  of 
Mr.  Chauncey  spoke  amazement  and  consterna- 
tion. Miss  Leigh  instantly  left  the  table,  and 
walked  toward  the  fire,  followed  by  Miss  Eus- 
tace. 

"  Who  is  the  victor  to-night,  Abby  ?"  inquired 
Mrs.  Atkins,  raising  her  eyes  IVom  her  book. 

"  Neither,"  said  Miss  Eustace,  in  a  very  soft 
and  low  tone ;  "we  did  not  finish  the  game." 

"  You  know  better.  Miss  Eustace !"  said  Miss 
Leigh;  "you  know  you  were  yourself  victorious, 
and  I  will  never  play  another  game  of  chess  while 
I  live !"  Her  voice,  though  but  slightly  raised,had 
the  tone  of  passionate  excitement ;  and  her  words 
were  scarcely  uttered,  ere  she  burst  into  a  parox- 
ism of  tears.  Miss  Eustace  again  looked  up  with 
an  expression  of  distress — stood  suspended  a  mo- 
ment as  if  in  doubt  what  to  do,  and  then  silently 
left  the  room. 

"Are  you  petrified?"  said  Mr.  Atkins,  as  he 
turned  round,  and  observed  Mr.  Chauncey,  stand- 
ing immoveable  beside  the  cheM-table,  Iris  eyes 
riveted  upon  it 

The  question  of  Mr.  Atkins  roused  htm,  and 
drawing  out  his  watch,  he  said,  while  his  voice 
betrayed  much  emotion — 

"  It  is  later  than  I  thought — ^I  must  bid  you 
good  night!" 

"  O,  not  yet,  Horace,"  said  Mr.  Atkins.  "  That 
unlucky  game  of  chess  has  engrossed  the  whole 
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fTflunc.  Come,  tit  down.  Sontn  will  throw  ande 
Imr  book^Avgutta  will  get  OTar  her  defeat— «nd 
we  will  hare  mne  ratioBal  coDTemtton.'' 

"  You  will  ezcuae  me  thk  evening/'  nid  Mr. 
Gkmicej,  and  uttering  a  hasty  "  good  night/'  he 
loft  dw  room. 

fie  was  acarcely  conacious  of  anything  until  he 
fiuad  himaelf  in  hia  own  chamber  at  hia  boarding- 
hNW.  Stirring  the  decaying  embers  that  lay  on 
(he  bearth  to  make  them  bum  more  brightly,  he 
■Mtched  the  lately  written  letter  from  his  pocket, 
aad  laid  it  upon  them.  He  watched  it  as  it  con- 
niaed,  until  the!  last  particle  was  reduced  to  ashes, 
aad  then,  drawing  a  long  breath,  he  uttered  an 
eaipbatic— ''  Thank  heayen  i" 

Ab  hoar  afterwards  he  rang  the  bell  ibr  a  ser- 
Tant,  gare  aome  directions,  and  at  five  the  next 
naraing,  while  the  stars  were  yet  bright  in  the 
kaveas,  he  took  a  seat  in  the  mail-coach,  that 
whirled  him  rapidly  away  from  the  scene  of  his 
danger. 

''What  has  become  of  Mr.  Chauncey?"  in- 
quired Mrs.  Atkins,  the  second  evening  after  the 
decisive  game  of  chess  had  been  played — "  He  is 
itaying  from  us  much  longer  than  usual,  I  think  " 
Miss  Lieigh  looked  up  with  a  &ce  of  anxious 
inquiry,  as  Mr.  Atkins  replied — 

"  Indeed  I  don't  know  what  has  become  of  him 
I  have  not  had  a  sight  of  him  since  Tuesday  even- 
ing.   Perhaps,"  he  added,  laughing,  "  perhaps  he 
died  of  the  fright  you  that  night  gave  him,  Au 
gusur 

Coloring  the  deepest  crimson,  while  the  tears 
forced  themselves  to  her  eyes.  Miss  l^ieigh  re- 
plied— 

"  At  least  my  hasty  temper  will  frighten  all 
yoor  friends  from  your  house,  Mr.  Atkins,  should 
its  effects  not  prove  any  more  fatal.  O,  could  my 
friends  know  how  much  my  ungovernable  passions 
cost  me,  they  would  pity  as  much  as  they  blame 
me!" 

"O,  do  not  talk  of  it,  dear  Augusta,"  said  Miss 
Eostacn,  taking  her  hand.  "  Forget  it  all,  as  we 
do--or  remember  it  only  to  strive  after  more  self- 
command  Ibr  the  future.  Tou  remember  how 
much  we  admired  the  sentiment  we  read  yester- 
*7- 

'  Uoi  nit  m  po«B^d«r,  pent  commaader  au  monde.*  " 

"  O,  je9 — ^but  all  my  efforts  at  self-possession  are 

anle«,"  saidMiss  Leigh,almoBt  sobbing-*"  I  can 

urer  remember  till  it  is  too  late;  and  then  morti- 

featioBi  and  aelf-upbraiding  are  my  just  reward. 

'would  give  the  world,  Abby,"  she  added,  as  she 

imed  the  hair  from  her  friend's  placid  brow — "  I 

^ouU  give  the  world,  had  1  your  equanimity  of 


<*  Weil,  let  OS  talk  DO  more  of  it,"  said  Mr. 
^Ikine.  *'  To-mamw  I  will  kx>k  after  the  tru- 
mmt^  and  faun  the  cause  of  his  absence." 


He  had  scareely  done  speaking,  when  a  servant 
brought  in  the  letters  and  papers  which  had  just 
arrived  by  the  maiL  Looking  them  over,  Mr. 
Atkins  caught  up  one,  exclaiming — 

"  This  is  curious! — ^thie  must  be  Horace's  hand- 
writing, and  the  post-mark  is  Boston !" 

''  Pray  open  it,"  cried  Mrs.  Atkins—"  What 
does  he  say?" 

"  Why,  he  says,"  answered  Mr.  Atkins,  after 
rapidly  running  the  letter  over — "  he  says  that  he 
writes  to  bid  us  a  '  good-bye,'  that  he  could  not 
come  to  utter  in  his  own  person." 

"  €rood-bye !"  cried  Mrs.  Atkins—"  pray  when 
did  he  leave  town  ?" 

"At  five  the  next  morning  after  he  left  us,"  said 
Mr.  Atkins. 

"  And  how  kog  is  he  to  be  absent?"  Mrs.  Atkins 
inquired. 

"Uncertain,"  answered  her  husband.  "The 
length  of  his  absence  will  depend  on  circumstances. 
Perhaps  we  shall  not  see  him  again  these  three 
months." 

"This  is  very  singular!"  remarked  Mrs.  Atkins. 
"  Does  he  say  what  called  him  away  in  such  haste, 
to  be  gone  for  so  long  a  period  ?" 

"  Not  a  word.  The  letter  seems  to  have  been 
written  in  great  haste.  I  have  never  seen  such  a 
scroll  come  from  beneath  Horace's  hand.  He 
must  have  been  in  great  haste." 

Mr.  Atkins  then  proceeded  to  open  other  letters, 
and  nothing  fiirther  was  said  of  Mr.  Chauncey,  or 
his  abrupt  departure.  Yet  a  glance  at  the  faces  of 
the  trio  of  ladies  would  have  proved  that  the  sub- 
ject was  not  dismissed  from  their  thoughts.  Mrs. 
Atkins,  with  half-dosed  eyes,  sat  looking  at  the 
fire,  with  an  air  of  abstraction  which  showed  that 
she  was  endeavoring  to  unravel  the  enigma.  Miss 
Leigh's  features  wore  an  expresskm  of  blank  dis- 
appointment ;  and  after  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to 
conceal  or  control  her  feelmgs,  she  retired  to  her 
chamber.  The  heightened  color  in  Miss  Eus- 
tace's cheek  was  the  only  thing  about  her  face 
that  bespoke  emotion ;  but  an  eye,  fixed  intently 
on  the  frill  that  fell  over  her  bosom,  would  have 
seen  with  what  ^rce  and  rapidity  her  heart  was 
beating. 

"Qone!"  said  Miss  Leigh,  as  she  closed  the 
door  of  her  chamber ;  "  Gone  ka  three  months  I 
From  me— -forever !  The  die  is  cast !"  She  wept 
in  the  bitterness  of  disappointment  and  mortifica- 
tion. She  had  for  many  days  been  hourly  expect^ 
ing  the  offer  of  has  hand — the  hand  she  most 
strongly  wished  to  possess.  She  had  felt  confident 
of  his  attachment— ^he  had  told  her  cousin  of  her 
expectations.  She  had  read  his  affection,  his  ad- 
miration, in  his  eyes,  in  the  lone  of  his  voice.  Had 
she  been  deceived !  Had  he  tried  to  deceive  her? 
O,  no — ^Horace  Chauncey  was  above  deceit.  He 
had  k>ved  her  !^but  like  a  fool— or  rather,  like  a 
fiiry,  she  had  forced  him  from  her !  It  must  hava 
ToL.  IV.— 31 
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been  lo— that  game  of  chen  had  aealed  iier  fate ! 
Siich^  was  the  train  of  thought  that  accompanied 
her  tumultuous  and  compunctious  feelings.  Her 
peace^  her  happiness,  her  self-respect  were  gone; 
and  the  most  bitter  drop  in  her  cup  of  sorrow ,  was 
the  full  consciousness  that  she  bad  brought  on  her 
own  misery — that  she  deserved  her  wretchedness ! 
From  this  period,  all  enjoyment  of  her  visit  to 
Mrs.  Atkins  was  at  an  end.  She  dragged  out  a 
week  or  two,  every  solitary  moment  of  which  was 
•pent  in  bitter  self-upbraiding,  and  then  took  an 
abrupt  departure  for  home.  Miss  Eustace  would 
have  accompanied  her,  but  to  this  Mrs.  Atkins 
would  not  listen  for  a  moment  ''No,  no,  Abby/' 
said  she ;  "  it  must  not  be !  I  cannot  part  with  you 
both  at  once ;  and  one  day  must  not  be  taken  from 
the  time  that  your  mother  allotted  for  your  visit, 
unless  by  providential  appointment. 

'<  Whom  suppose  you  I  saw  alighting  from  the 
stage-coach  just  now?*'  said  Mr.  Atkins  with 
much  animation,  as  he  came  in  to  tea  one  evening, 
about  a  fortnight  aAer  Miss  Leigh's  departure. 

"  Horace  Chauncey,"  said  Mrs.  Atkins. 

*'  Horace  Chauncey  !"  repeated  Mr.  Atkins — 
"  How  came  you  to  think  of  him?" 

''  Because  there  is  no  one  likely  to  arrive  here, 
whom  I  should  be  so  glad  to  see,"  Mrs.  Atkins 
replied. 

"  Well,  you  are  correct  in  your  conjecture," 
said  Mr.  Atkins.  *'  It  was  Horace,  and  he  has 
promised  to  look  in  upon  us  for  a  few  minutes  in 
the  course  of  the  evening.  But  you  need  not  look 
so  much  moved,  Abby ;  for  I  dare  say  nothing 
will  happen  to  drive  him  away  to-night." 

"  There  is  nothing  pleasant  in  the  recollection 
of  the  last  time  I  saw  him,"  said  Miss  Eustace. 
She  blushed  as  she  was  speaking  at  the  disingen- 
uousness  which  led  her  to  permit  Mr.  Atkins  to 
ascribe  her  emotion  to  a  wrong  cause.  She  felt 
as  if 

"  L'ait  le  pluf  innocent,  tient  de  la  perfidle.** 

But  it  was  not  art — it  was  nature.  The  love  in  a 
woman's  heart  likes  not  to  be  looked  upon,  at 
least  not  until  it  may  with  propriety  be  expressed. 
It  is  a  lidle  treasure  which  she  feels  to  be  all  her 
own — a  treasure  she  has  a  right  to  conceal  from 
all  eyes.  Timidity,  delicacy,  natural  female  re- 
serve, are  the  causes  of  this  concealment,  rather 
than  want  of  ingenuousness.  In  the  most  perfect 
solitude  she  would  blush  to  clothe  in  sound  the 
words  '*  I  love,"  though  she  might  constantly  be 
conscious  of  the  fact — constantly  have  her  eye  fixed 
on  the  image  of  the  beloved  object  engraven  on 
her  heart  The  woman  who  can,  to  a  third  per- 
son, speak  freely  of  her  love,  loves  not  as  woman 
is  capable  of  loving ! 

As  expected,  Mr.  Chauncey  came  in  before  the 
evening  was  fer  advanced,  and  though  on  his  first 
appearance,  his  manner  was  not  quite  as  calm  and 


collected  as  usual,  his  embarrassment  soon  won 
away,  and  his  visit,  instead  of  being  one  of  a  feir 
minutes,  was  lengthened  to  a  couple  of  hours. 

"You  need  no  new  invitation  to  iavoruswith 
frequent  visits,  Mr.  Chauncey,"  said  Mrs.  Atkini, 
as  he  was  taking  leave;  "  those  you  formerly  re- 
ceived were  for  life." 

Notwithstanding  the  kindness  and  deUcacj  of 
this  remark,  Mr.  Chauncey  for  awhile  was  kv 
frequently  to  be  seen  at  his  friend's  than  formerly. 
He  was  not  a  pining  lover ;  but  he  had  received  a 
shock  from  which  he  could  not  at  once  recoTer. 
tlis  was  not  a  heart  that  could  long  contiirae  to 
love,  after  the  beloved  object  had  ceased  to  oom- 
mand  his  respect  To  marry  M  iss  Leigh,  to  look 
to  her  to  make  his  home  the  abode  of  peace,  ae- 
renity ,  and  joy,  was  impossible ;  and  after  this  fuQ 
conviction  of  his  judgment,  to  spend  his  time  in 
sighing  for  her  loss  would  be  puerile.  Yet  apart 
fix>m  every  selfish  consideration » he  did  moura, 
that  a  woman  possessing  such  qualities  as  she  pos- 
sessed, and  who  might  be  all  that  the  heart  or  the 
judgment  could  require,  should  be  spoiled  by  the 
indulgence  of  one  baneful  |Mssion. 

Even  at  the  tinfe  when  he  yielded  himself  moit 
completely  to  Miss  Leigh's  attractions,  the  con- 
trast between  her  temper  and  that  of  Miss  £ui- 
tace  would  force  itself  upon  him.  At  the  moment 
of  the  destruction  of  the  pyramid,  the  feather 
screen  came  fully  before  his  memory ;  and  the  dif- 
ferent expressions  of  the  two  young  ladies'  facet, 
when  Mr.  Atkins  ventured  to  propose  some  im- 
provement in  the  mode  of  wearing  their  rkling- 
caps,  were  vividly  painted  to  his  imaginatioo. 
He  strove,  however,  to  persuade  himself,  that  it 
was  unreasonable  to  expect  in  one  person  a  com- 
bination of  all  the  excellent  and  lovely  qualitiei 
that  are  divided  among  the  sex ;  and  he  endeavored 
to  believe,  that  that  candor  whfch  was  so  ready  to 
acknowledge  a  fault,  was  even  more  desirable  than 
uniform  sweetness  of  temper.  But  the  veil  had 
been  rudely  torn  from  his  eyes ;  his  sophistry  had 
all  been  overthrown — and  afler  one  struggle,  he 
was  himself  again — ^restored  to  the  Aiil  convictioa, 
that  one  great  defect  will  spoil  a  character. 

It  was  not  long,  however,  before  Mr.  Chaon- 
cey's  visits  at  his  friend's  house  were  as  frequent 
as  ever,  though  the  character  of  bis  enjoynveotwai 
changed.  He  was  no  longer  engrossed  by  one  ex- 
citing object,  and  there  waf  a  new  quietnen 
breathing  about  his  friend's  fire-side,  that  ren- 
dered their  rich  moral  and  intellectual  pleasures 
truly  delightAil.  Formerly  his  visits  had  had  all 
the  excitement  of  pleasure ;  on  returning  home  be 
had  needed  repose;  now  they  had  the  soothiag 
effect  of  happiness,  and  if  he  went  weary,  he  re- 
turned home  refreshed. 

During  several  of  his  earlier  visits,  Misi  Eus- 
tace was  as  silent  as  she  had  formerly  been ;  but 
gradually  ber  friends  were  drawing  her  out  by 
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•ddreflBing  themaelres  to  her^  or  asking  ber  opin- 
iod;  and  Mr.  Chauncey  himself  was  becoming 
bterestod  in  eliciting  her  remarks.  She  did  not 
awaken  his  admiration^  like  Miss  Leigh ;  but  he 
soon  became  sensible,  that  if  what  she  said  was 
less  shining,  it  was  generally  better  digested;  and 
if  she  had  less  wit  herself,  she  more  heartily  en- 
joyed the  wit  of  others.  If  he  did  not  leave  her 
society  dazzled  by  her  brilliancy,  he  found  that 
what  she  said  called  forth  thought  and  reflection  ; 
and  if  her  obsenrations  had  less  force  and  fire  than 
ber  friend's,  they  would  better  bear  examination. 
Her  lustre  was  mUd,  not  overpowering;  and  her 
infloenoe  upon  the  heart  and  mind,  like  the  dews 
of  a  summer's  erening  descending  on  the  flowers — 
noiseless,  gentle,  insensible— but  invigorating  and 
refreshing. 

That  dreamy  recollectioiv,  too — that  strange  as- 
sociation of  certain  expressions  of  her  countenance 
with  some  bygone  pleasure,  which  he  had  expe- 
rienced on  their  first  acquaintance,  but  which  had 
been  loat  sight  of  while  he  was  engrossed  by  Miss 
Leigh,  was  returning  with  increased  force  upon 
him,  and  awakened  a  peculiar  interest.  It  was 
fomethingundefinable,  untangible;  but  still  some- 
tting  that  gave  a  throb  to  the  heart  whenever  it 
croased  him.  Tet  so  quiet  was  Miss  Eustace's 
influence ;  so  diflbrent  the  feelings  she  awakened 
ftam  those  excited  by  Miss  Leigh,  that  his  heart 
was  a  captive  while  he  yet  suspected  not  his  loss  of 
freedom. 

OmB  evening  on  entering  his  friend's  parlor,  he 
found  Miss  Eustace  alone,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Atkins 
having  gone  out  for  an  hour.  She  was  standkig 
at  m  window,  partially  screened  from  view  by  the 
henry  Iblds  of  the  window-curtain.  She  took  no 
notice  of  his  entrance,  supposing  it  one  of  the 
fomily  who  came  in ;  but  he  immediately  joined 
ber,  remarking — 

*'You  seem  lost  in  thought.  Miss  Eustace. 
Win  you  permit  me  to  participate  in  your  reflec- 


**  I  was  looking  forth  on  the  beauties  of  the  even- 
mg"  said  Miss  Eustace. 

It  was  a  glorious  night.  The  moon,  clear  as  a 
pearl,  was  riding  high  in  the  heavens,  and  looking 
down  on  the  earth,  which  seemed  hushed  to  perfect 
peace — and  every  star  that  could  make  itself  visi- 
Ue  in  the  presence  of  the  queen  of  night,  was 
iparkiing  lik«  a  diamond. 

"  It  is  indeed  a  night  to  awaken  admiration,  and 
iaapire  poetry,"  said  Mr.  Chauncey.  *'Has  not 
the  muse  yisited  you.^' 

"  I  brieve  not,"  said  Miss  Eustace.  ''  The 
Influence  of  such  a  night  on  my  heart  is  like  that 
of  music;  I  think  it  k  feeling ,  not  thought,  that  it 
inspires.  O,  could  one  communicate  feelings  with- 
out the  intervention  of  words — could  they  throw 
them  on  paper  without  the  mechanical  drudgery 
of  eocpreMing  them,  what  a  vdume  would  there  be 


to  read !"  She  raised  her  fiice  towards  him  while 
speaking,  beaming  with  the  inspiration  of  the 
soul. 

"  Who  is  it !  what  is  it !  that  you  are  perpetu- 
ally bringing  athwart  my  imagination — my  me- 
mory .^"  said  Mr.  Chauncey,  abruptly.  "  I  seem 
to  have,  had  a  pre-existence,  in  which  you  were 
known  to  me !" 

Miss'  Eustace  made  no  reply.  The  suddenness 
of  the  question  made  her  heart  beat  tumultuously — 
painfully;  and  the  intensity  of  her  feeling  produced 
a  sensation  of  faintness ;  but  she  supported  herself 
agamst  the  window-frame,  and  her  agitation  was 
unnoticed. 

"  I  have  it — ^that  must  be  it !"  exclaimed  Mr 
Chauncey,  after  a  moment's  abstraction — "  Gron. 
Gardner ! — Years  ago,  when  quite  a  boy,  I  spent  a 
week  at  his  house.  He  had  a  lovely  little  daugh- 
ter— her  name,  too,  was  Abby — I  have  neither- 
seen  nor  heard  from  her  since ;  but  she  strongly 
resembled  you !  The  same  lovely  expression  ani- 
mated her  features !  Am  I  not  right  ?" 

Scarcely  able  to  command  voice  enough  to 
speak.  Miss  Eustace  replied — ''I  believe  Gen. 
Gardner  never  had  a  daughter.'' 

^  O,  you  must  be  mistaken !"  eaid  Mr.  Chaun- 
cey. "  It  has  all  come  as  fresh  to  my  memory  as 
the  events  of  yesterday.  My  father  went  a  long 
journey,  took  me  with  him  as  far  as  the  General's, 
and  left  me  until  his  return.  I  was  with  his  lovely 
little  daughter,  daily,  for  a  week ;  and  remember 
asking  her  before  I  came  away,  if  she  would  not 
bo  my  wife  when  she  became  a  woman  i" 

"  Most  true !"  thought  Miss  Eustace,  trembling 
froAi  head  to  foot,  **  and  you  followed  the  question 
by  a  kiss." 

^  You  are  acquainted  with  the  Greneral's  family," 
continued  Mr.  Chauncey, "  and  yet  you  say  he 
never  had  a  daughter !  But  you  must  be  mista- 
ken !  He  certainly  had  one  then,  if  he  has  one  no 
longer !" 

"  I  cannot  be  mistaken,  sir,"  said  Miss  Eustace, 
in  tones  that  were  scarcely  audible,  '*  as  I  have 
passed  much  of  my  time  tliere  from  infancy." 

"  Then  it  was  yourself,"  cried  Mr.  Chauncey, 
"  your  own  self  that  I  saw  there !  Am  I  not  right? 
Do  you  not  remember  it  ?" 

"  I  do,"  Miss  Eustace  had  just  voice  enough  to 
utter. 

"  And  did  you  remember  me  when  we  first  met 
here  ?"  inquired  Mr.  Chauncey,  with  eagerness. 

"  I  did,''  said  Miss  Eustace. 

"  And  why,"  he  cried,  "  why  did  yon  never 
speak  of  our  former  acquaintance?  Why  could 
you  not  kindly  recall  my  early  enjoyment  of  your ' 
society?" 

Miss  Eustace  could  make  no  answer.  She  felt 
as  if  about  to  betray  her  heart's  most  hidden  se- 
cret ;  as  if  Mr.  Chauncey  would  read  her  whole 
soul,  should  she  attempt  to  utter  another  syllable. 
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Her  trembling  limbt  ooold  no  longer  support  ber, 
uid  with  an  unstetdy  motion  she  crotsad  the  room^ 
and  seated  herself  on  the  sofa. 

The  attachment  of  Miss  Eattace  to  Mr.  Chann- 
cey  was  rather  an  instinct  than  a  passion.  She 
was  but  eight  years  old  when  she  met  him  at  Gen. 
Gardner's,  and  she  had  never  seen  him  since,  until 
they  met  at  Mr.  Atkins' ;  yet  the  little  attentions 
be  then  paid  her,  which  were  the  very  first  she 

d  received  from  one  of  the  other  sex,  and  which 
a  peculiar  delicacy  for  the  attentions  of  a  youth 
of  sixteen,  made  an  indelible  impression  on  her 
feelings.  The  strange  question  be  asked  her  was 
ever  awake  in  her  heart — the  kiss  he  imprinted 
ever  warm  on  her  cheek !  She  would  have  felt  it 
profenation  to  have  had  it  displaced  by  one  from 
any  other  lips.  But  though  she  had  never  since 
seen,  she  had  very  frequently  heard  of  him ;  and  the 
sound  of  his  name,  a  name  she  herself  never  utter- 
ed, was  ever  music  to  her  ear ;  and  for  the  ten  long 
years  during  which  they  had  been  separated,  his 
image  had  filled  her  whole  souL  For  Abby  Eus- 
tace to  have  loved  another  would  have  been  im- 
possible! Her  love  for  Horaoe  Cbauncey  was  a 
part  of  her  very  being ! 

Mr.  Cbauncey  did  not  instantly  follow  Miss 
Eustace  to  the  sofe.  He  wished  to  look  at  his 
heart — to  still  its  emotions  ere  ho  went  further. 
But  one  look  showed  him  that  lie  loved  her  wholly, 
entirely,  undividedly ;  the  sight  of  her  agitation 
encouraged  his  hope — ^and  advancing  to  the  back 
of  the  sofe,  and  leaning  over  it,  be  said,  in  the 
softest  ton^-<» 

"  Now  that  you  an  a  woman,  may  I  repeat  the 
request  of  my  boyhood? — Will  you  be  my  wife?" 

Miss  Eustace  spoke  not  a  word,  but  her  eyes 
met  those  oi  her  lover; — Slanguage  on  either  side 
was  unnecessary — ^both  felt  that  they  loved  and 
were  beloved — that  they  were  one  forever  I 

Something  more  than  a  year  after  this  eventful 
moment,  JRfr.  and  Mrs,  Chauneey  were  spending 
a  social  evening  with  their  friends,  in  the  same 
pleasant  parlor  in  which  their  hearts  had  first  been 
opened  to  each  other.  In  the  course  of  conversa- 
tion, Mrs.  Atkins  made  known  the  fact,  that  her 
cousin.  Miss  Leigh,  was  on  the  Yerf^e  of  matri- 
mony. 

"  I  pity  her  husband,"  said  Mr.  Chauneey. 

''Pity  him!"  exclaimed  Mr.  Atkins;  ^'for 
what  ?  I  dare  say  he  considers  himself  one  of  the 
most  fortunate  fellows  alive !" 

"  Undoubtedly  he  does,"  said  Mr.  Chauneey ; 
"  but  it  will  be  a  miracle  if  he  ever  enjoys  domes- 
tic happiness." 

"Why?"  demanded  Mrs.  Atkins.  "Surely 
Augusta  has  many  valuable  and  attractive  quali- 


"  I  grant  it,"  said  Mr.  Chauneey,  "  and  ac- 
knowledge that  I  once  felt  their  force.    But  should 


a  woman  combine  in  her  own  character  til  the 
valuable  qualities  in  the  world,  ^  could  not 
secure  happiness  to  ber  husband,  were  they  t\M 
to  a  temper  like  hers." 

"  Is  not  that  gorog  too  fer,  Horace?"  asked  Mr. 
Atkins — "  Is  it  not  laying  too  mmch  itrm  on 
temper?" 

"  I  think  not,"  answered  Mr.  Chaimcej. 
"  Early  in  life  my  mother  often  spoke  to  ne  of 
the  importance  of  good  temper.  Her  remarki, 
which  made  a  deep  impression,  led  me  to  ctrefid 
observatkxi — and  I  am  convinced,  that  oouU  we 
accurately  learn  the  detailed  history  of  any  one, 
from  the  cradle  of  bis  infency,  to  the  grave  in 
which  he  was  laid  at  threescore  years  and  ten,  we 
should  find  that  tempsr,  his  own,  or  that  of  otbert, 
had  occasioned  three-fourths  of  the  unhappiness  he 
had  endured.  Neithw  poverty  not  toil,  paki  nor 
sickness,  disappointment  nor  the  loss  of  fnends,— 
neither,  nor  all  of  these  together,  have  caused  so 
many  hours  of  bitterness  in  this  sorrow iog  worki, 
as  ill-temper.  It  is  the  scorpion  among  the  pas- 
sions— its  stings  the  deepest,  the  most  enreoaiDed 
wounds  that  are  inflicted  on  human  happineas!" 

"  I  nthet  think  yov  are  right,  Horace,"  said 
Mr.  Atkins,  afier  sitting  for  a  few  miantes  ia 
silent  abstraction—"  I  rather  think  you  are  rigiit; 
and  if  so,"  he  playfiilly  added, "  I  really  sympa- 
thize with  you  on  account  of  Alfoy's  unhappy 
temper!" 

"Abby*s  unhappy  temper!"  repeated  Mr. 
Chauneey,  while  his  eyes  beamed  with  unutterable 
complacency  and  love  as  they  rested  upon  her. 
"  Look  at  her,  Charles.  Picture  to  yourself  thit 
fece  inflamed  and  distorted  by  passion !  ImagiBS 
your  own  wife  so  disfigured !  Is  not  the  picturs 
horrible?  Who  ever  imagmed  a  woman  as  ihs 
should  be,  without  investing  ber  with  meekaess, 
gentleness,  patience,  forbearance,  as  the  genuine 
characteristics  of  her  sex?  When  destitute  of 
these,  she  denies  -her  nature^— counteracts  the  very 
design  of  her  creation !" 

"  But  you  will  grant,"  said  Mr.  Atkins,  "that 
some  women  are  born  with  much  stronger  pas- 
skins  than  others :  will  you  make  no  allowance  ix 
these?" 

"  Not  the  least,"  said  Mr.  Chauneey.  "  1  have 
no  belief  in  ungovemable  passioiis.  I  wooM  as 
soon  excuse  a  thief  for  his  stealing,  or  a  drunkard 
for  his  intemperance,  as  a  sensible  woman  fiv  in- 
dulging a  bad  temper,  on  the  score  of  natural 
infirmity.  At  the  point  of  danger,  a  double  guard 
must  be  placed.  Every  woman  owes  this,  net 
only  to  herself,  but  to  her  friends.  She  was  made 
to  lighten  care;  to  soothe  corroded  feelings;  to 
console  the  afflicted ;  to  sympathize  with  the  sul* 
fering;  and,  by  her  gentle  infiuenee,  to  allay  the 
stiHrmy  and  conflicting  elements  that  agitate  the 
more  rugged  nature  of  man !  Instead  of  this,  sihall 
she  permit  her  own  angry  passioiia  to  be  the  whirir 
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wind  that  shall  raise  tbe  stonn  ?  The  woman  who 
does  this,  should  be  disowned  of  her  sex,  like  those 
who  atwndon  themselTes  to  any  other  yicioas  incli- 
nation. An  iU-tempered  man  is  a  tyrant ; — ^but 
m  ifl-tempercd  woman  is  a  monster  P' 


TO  MY  SISTER .♦ 


Tm  bat  a  lew  short  months  since  we  have  mety 
And  yet  those  months  seem  ages  I  How  old  Time 
Mights  to  linger  on  his  flight  sublime, 
When  bstween  hearts  that  \(n%  Ua  eonrse  is  sstl 
Bon  ege  mast  flag  hb  tardy  wings;  and  yet 
No  breath  of  mnrmor  shall  escape  from  me, 
For  at  each  stroke--howe'er  probnged — ^1  get, 
Thoog^  fiutber  off,  yet  oearer  still  to  thee. 

Hwy  eome  brfore  me  now,  my  childhood's  homv, 

When  life  was  yoang,  and  all  its  planU  were  flowers; 

Its  bode  of  joy,  just  openbg  into  mom, 

Tbew  stems  too  tender  to  retain  a  thorn ; 

Its  qoiet  sports,  when  days  sersnely  spent, 

To  deep,  at  night,  a  ready  pinion  lent ; 

When  lime  flew  on  as  langfalng  streamlets  flow. 

Their  watcn  making  ransic  as  they  go ; 

And  now,  as  then,  of  all,  the  brightest  hns^ 

That  these  delighu  were  ever  shared  by  yoo. 

I  see  thee  now,  as  often,  terrified. 

When  veotores  nak  diq»ktyed  my  boyirii  pride  ; 

Forgive  me^  since  soch  tremors  o'er  thee  lan, 

A  hoy^  first  Tanity— to  seem  a  man. 

Ihear  thee  atiU  in  modest  accents  plead, 

8s  early  eooidst  thoo  prove  a  friend  io  need, 

"If  nsocher  pass  this  one  tran^giesiion  by, 

Jhoiher,  indMd,  wiB  be  a  better  bey;** 

The  answer  too^  that  oft  thy  tears  begntled, 

«If  aocher  spares  the  rod,  Hwill  spoil  the  chikL** 

AU  tlua — and  more— within  the  flying  hour, 

Has  linfced  the  present  to  the  past  with  power, 

kmd  ervcr  ehall  on  memory's  tablet  play, 

Fkeshly,  as  one  eternal  yesterday. 

Bol,  with  oar  childhood,  gone  are  childhood's  bowery 
~         Tined  with  clostering  joya^  and  strewed  with 


The  noon  of  life,  sooceeding  to  lis  mom. 
Withers  each  rose,  but  sharpens  every  tluffn. 
A  alsniiger^  fire  is  kindled  on  the  hearth. 
Where,  with  the  houra^  kept  pace  oar  infant  mirth. 
He  mho  oar  fiither  was  while  life  was  hisy 
Has  gone  to  Him  who,  now,  our  Father  is; 
A  i%bleaQS  amn  t  if  thus  oor  hearts  may  read. 
In  the  entail  of  blessings  on  his  ssed. 
His  honored  rehc  lingers  to  alloy 
Her  children's  grie(  and  donble  all  tbeir  joy ; 
And  they,  in  torn,  to  soothe  her  widow'd  mind, 
WUle  he  has  gone  before,  are  left  behind  t 
^  apcly  Heaven,  to  each  afflicted  stete, 
:  doth  eooommodate. 


'A  <l<fiehcd  piiiMce  of  this  article,  under  »  lomewhAt  dir- 
^eat  fera,  fe  In  private  eirenlaUon  among  a  few  firlende  of  tbe 
r.  flhe«MitBieccthefrcTe,ltnia7,perliapv,bereeogniMd. 


And  wilt  then  marvel  if,  thus  left  alone, 

I  early  learned  to  make  thy  heart  my  own  ? 

With  thee  a  robe  of  grief  or  joy  to  wear. 

And  with  a  brother's  blend  s  father's  care  7 

Thy  every  step  my  earnest  eye  has  view'd, 

From  girlieh  glee  to  thoughtful  womanhood ; 

Well  pleased,  as  thus  intently  it  survey'd. 

To  see  thy  Maker  by  his  work  displayed. 

And  now,  as  memory  folds  her  placid  wing. 

The  sweets  all  shower'd  which  it  was  charged  to  brings 

And  to  hope's  vision  yieMs  thee  as  thon  srf, 

1  find  thee  changed  in  all,  except  in  heart 

Though  metaphysics  might  have  spared  thy  brow, 

Nor  changed  its  mood  from  tknpU  to  compUx^ 

If  view'd  dSrtetbf,  or  by  sowe  rv/Eex, 

Thou  shalt  be  ever  dear  to  me  as  now. 

1  scorn  the  feeling  by  which  man  would  bow 

Down  woomn's  spirit,  to  plum-pies  and  tarts. 

And  by  her  skill  in  culmary  arts, 

Square  every  virtue  that  her  heart  doth  know. 

It  must  be  that  this  sel^exalted  race, 

These  mighty  mastors  of  this  terrene  world. 

Fear  lest  their  Dogon  from  its  pride  be  hurled, 

And  her  meek  statue  lifted  on  its  base. 

Spirit  of  her,  whose  harp  so  lately  rung 

Its  lofty  symphonies  through  Albion's  isle. 

By  honor'd  breezes  wafted  here  the  while. 

Where  did  thy  mantle  fall,  mother  of  song  { 

Do  not  sweet  sympathies,  of  right,  belong 

To  the  sweet  solace  of  man's  rayless  hour. 

The  grace,  too  oft  the  victim,  of  his  power. 

Yet  loving  on  through  thousand  ills  a- wrong? 

I  am  ashamed  that  man's  elated  sense 

Of  his  weak  might  and  vain  omnipotence, 

Should  spurn  the  contact  of  a  meeker  mind. 

Not  less  exalted,  though  fer  more  refined. 

It  shames  me  that  these  self-styled  kings  of  sartb. 

These  demi-gods  by  boast,  if  not  by  birth, 

Should  need,  to  fortify  their  vaunted  crown. 

The  fuhninatmg  virtues  of  a  frown. 

But  'tis  not  thus  my  heart  would  have  thee  shine, 

Nor  treasures  Fame  one  wreath  it  wishes  thine; 

Her  temple  keys  too  oft  tbe  vulgar  hoard, 

And  they  who  entrance  seek  have  their  reward. 

No!  while  one  virtue  lingers  to  hnpart 

Its  glowing  graces  to  the  quicken'd  heart ; 

While  yet  one  sorrow  lingers  to  be  soothed. 

Or  care  has  thorny  piHows  to  be  smoothed ; 

While  nobler  toils  present  a  nobler  prize. 

And  hope  through  faith  points  upward  to  the  skies. 

Let  holler  zeal  inspire  a  loftier  aim, 

The  Book  of  Life— and  not  the  scroll  of  Fsme. 

Much  do  I  owe  thy  love ;  thou  ne'er  hast  known 
What  spells  have  bound  me  'neath  thy  gentle  tone; 
The  soft  subduings  of  thy  tonder  eye. 
When  passion's  tumult  drown'd  thy  meek  reply. 
Bom  to  be  ever  hardened  by  a  frown, 
Twas  love  could  melt  my  iron  nature  down. 
And  love's  own  quiver,  to  her  silken  string. 
Would  oft,  unconscious,  lend  a  double  sting ; 
Passion  might  veil  and  pride  belie  the  dart, 
Bat  coold  not  sUll  itt  motions  in  the  heart. 
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These  arts  can  draw  the  seal,  and  sach  as  these, 
Gently  as  wind-harps  answer  to  the  breese. 

Oh  what  were  we,  if  when  oar  waywardness 
Had  left  no  work  for  time,  upon  the  brow 
Of  one,  whose  frailty  was  too  oft  to  bless, 
But  who  no  more  shall  bless  or  grieve  for,  now ; 
If,  when  the  watch-light  of  a  mother's  fean 
Had  wam'd  unheeded  and  gone  out  in  tears, 
The  quenching  of  that  unrequited  flame 
Left  love  no  fountain  for  the  heart  to  claiof; 
If  not  one  tendril  linger'd  to  entwine 
The  wayward  oak  with  some  devoted  vine. 
Whose  gentle  foliage  might,  at  least,  conceal 
The  harsher  features  which  it  eould  not  heal ; 
If  o'er  our  steps,  to  pray  for  their  return, 
No  sister's  tenderness  were  left  to  yearn. 
And,  with  the  patriarch's  earnestness,  to  wield 
The  only  blade  that  forces  heaven  to  yield  7 
Who  but  would  hug  the  shadows  of  the  tomb^ 
If  life  were  such  an  emphasis  of  gloom  7 
Oh !  who  could  deem  himself  outcast  of  heavenp 
If  such  the  plea  that  he  might  be  foigiven  7 

And  now,  farewell ;  may  all  that  Qod  can  give 
To  glad  thy  spirit,  mingle  with  thy  cup. 
/  wander  sadly ;  not  unbless'd  of  hope. 
Yet  not  upheld ; — ^my  heart  doth  love  to  grieve ; 
There  is  a  sadness  which  itself  doth  weave 
Bright  presage  of  the  future,  and  whose  dart 
Brings  oil,  to  soothe  its  passage  through  the  heart, 
At  once  a  blessing  and  a  wound  to  ]ea?e. 
Thus,  when  the  present  seems  a  thankless  waste, 
I  water  with  a  tear  the  flowery  past ; 
And  every  bud  of  promise  childhood  knew. 
Resumes  its  foliage  with  a  freshened  hue ; 
Above  their  graves  my  favorite  flowen  lie  spread. 
Their  only  thorn— the  thought  that  they  are  dead. 
How  strangely  doth  our  stream  of  being  flow  I 
Joy  starts  the  tear  at  mom — at  evening,  woe ; 
On  the  same -stem  despair  gives  hope  the  lie ; 
Oru  certainty  is  man's— that  man  must  die ; 
A  transient  star— his  cradle  and  his  grave. 
The  two  great  transits  which  his  glories  have. 
A  few  short  days,^at  most,  a  few  brief  years^ 
The  grave  will  hide  our  joys,  and  heaven  our  teare  ;— 
If,  haply,  when  life's  billows  beat  no  more, 
Our  barks  be  haven'd  on  that  cloudless  shore. 
But  toils  await  us  ere  the  course  be  run, 
And  conflicts  must  precede  the  victory  won. 
Thou  know'st  the  hopes,  thou  knowest  the  armor  given 
To  them  who  fight  on  earth  for  crowns  in  heaven : 
Then  be  these  hopes,  and  be  this  armor  thine. 
And  as  thy  conflict,  thy  reward,  divine. 
Cwnden,  &  C.  b.  w.  b. 


HISTORICAL  WRITERS. 

M.  Le  Long,  in  his  historical  catalogue,  has  produced 
the  names  of  more  than  twenty  thousand  writers  of 
French  history.  Bundu  mentions  thirty  thousand 
"Seriptores  rerum  Gkrmanicarum." 


MORE  OLD  POETRY. 
THE  PURPLE  ISLAND. 

How  many  buds  gild  the  lapsM  of  time  I 
A  few  or  them  have  ever  been  the  food 
Of  my  delighted  Ikncy.    I  will  brood 

Over  their  beaotf ae,  earthly  or  sublime ! 

"  Something  about  Sonnets"  led  me  into  a  pleaiant 
search  among  the  old  poets,  and  the  paper  I  now  ofibr 
you  is  the  result  of  that  search.  In  sending  yoa  these 
articles,  I  daim  the  humble  merit,  only,  of  a  diligenti 
though  I  would  hope  for  the  award,  also,  of  a  tastefal, 
compiler, — oflfering  little  or  nothing  of  my  own,  bet  the 
simple  thread  that  ties  together  the  rare  flowen,  plocked 
elsewhere. 

In  these  days,  when  magazine  poetry  is  a  drugi  and 
a  drug,  too,  of  the  cheapest  and  most  purchasable  kind, 
it  operates  as  a  relief  to  the  reader  to  turn  over  the 
pagesof  those  *'  many  bards,  gilding  the  lapses  of  time," 
and  to  cull  from  them  forgotten  extracts,^the  germ, 
quite  often,  of  many  a  full-famed  modem  poet:  and  I 
cannot  but  recommend  it  as  a  plan  to  be  adopted  in 
conducting  a  literary  work,  to  devote  a  certain  poition 
of  every  number  to  this  special  purpose. 

Among  the  English  poets  of  "the  olden  time," 
Pbdnshas  FLBTCHsa  has  ever  been  a  favorite  with  me, 
and  his  "  Purple  Island,"  of  all  his  works,  prized  mort 
highly.  This  poet  was  bom  in  1584»  graduated  at 
King's  College,  Cambridge,  in  1604,  entered  the  church, 
and  held  a  living  therein  for  twenty-nine  years.  He  ii 
often  confounded,  when  spoken  of  at  this  day,  with 
John  Fletcher,  the  collaborator  of  Fkancu  Beav- 
MONT,  in  the  composition  of  dramatic  works,  and  the 
contemporary  of  our  bard.  To  my  judgment  the 
genius  of  Phinehas  seems  immeasurably  superior  to 
that  of  John  Fletcher.  His  brother,  Giles  Flbtcheb, 
was  also  a  poet  of  equal  H^lebrity,  though  few  of  hii 
works  are  preserved.  Phinehas  died  about  the  year 
1650,  not  far  from  the  age  of  66. 

«  The  l^URPLE  Island"  is  an  allegorical  deseription  of 
Jtfon,  who  is  therein  personified.  The  first  fi?e  CantM 
contain  an  account  of  the  strocture  of  the  human  frame, 
with  all  its  functions.  Therein  are  described  all  the 
physical  faculties  of  man,  their  several  and  collective 
uses,  their  fitness,  order,  and  exquisite  workmanship. 
This  portion  of  the  poem  has  been  objected  to  by  some 
critics,  as  entering  with  too  much  minuteness  into  a 
subject,  which  it  is  the  more  appropriate  task  of  the 
anatomist,  than  of  the  poet,  to  describe.  1  do  not  ad* 
mit  this  objection,  however,  as  being  of  sufiieieot  ibrce 
to  deter  any  k>ver  of  fine  poetry  from  a  perusal  of  these 
five  Cantos. 

The  poet  next  proceeds  to  a  fine  personification  of 
the  Passions,  and  the  Mental,  or  Intellectual  qualities 
of  Man.  This  is  both  the  work  and  the  worker  of  in- 
spiration. The  soul  kindles  and  flames  as  the  eye  and 
mind  peruse  it  It  is  a  test,  this  poem,  of  a  capacity, 
in  the  reader,  for  the  enjoyment  of  true  poetry.  The 
two  last  Cantos  are  superlatively  grand.  EcUctOf  or 
the  Intellect,  as  the  leader  of  the  Virtues,  or  belter 
Passions,  defends  <*The  Island"*  against  the  attacks  of 
the  Vices.  The  latter  are  conquered  by  the  interft^ 
ence  of  an  angel,  who  comes  to  the  aid  of  EduU,  et 
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bis  etneit  pnytr,    Tbb  prayer  is,  perhaps^  the  most 
betQUfal  portion  of  the  poeia. 

The  Purple  Island  was  written  while  Fletcher  was 
yet  very  y oong :  bnt  it  gires  its  author  an  indisputable 
light  to  the  Tery  highest  rank  on  the  scale  of  British 
Poeta  Milton  was  evidently  indebted  to  him  for  many 
of  his  beauties, — as,  in  his  turn,  was  he,  perhaps,  in- 
debted to  Spenser,  in  no  inconsiderable  degree.  Be 
these  things  as  they  may,  that  all  the  praise  I  have 
awarded  him  is  but  a  feeble  tribute  to  his  merits,  the 
extracts  I  shall  transcribe  from  The  Purple  Island  will 
sbimdaatly  prore  to  the  reader. 

POSTICAL  PLAGIARIES. 

Tell  me,  ye  Muses  I  what  our  father-egee 

Have  left  succeeding  times  to  play  upon  7 
What  now  remains  unthought  on  by  those  sages^ 
.   Where  a  new  Muse  may  try  her  pinion  ? 

If  the  author  of  this  poem  wrote  thus,  what  shall 
the  bards  of  modem  days  say,  while  penniog  their 
opening  apostrophe  to  the  Muses  ?  But  here  is  some- 
thing more  in  the  same  rein. 

FALSI   TASTB  IN  POSTRT. 

But  wretched  me,  to  whom  these  iron  days 

(Hard  days!)  afford  nor  matter,  nor  reward ! 
Sings  BAaro  7  Men  deride  high  Maro's  lays, 

Their  hearts  with  lead,  with  steel  their  sense  is  haired* 
♦        #**«*** 
But  if  fiMid  Bavins  vent  his  clouted  song, 

OrMoKTius  chant  his  thoughts  in  brothel  charm. 
The  witless  rnlgar,  in  a  num'rous  throng. 

Like  sammer-flies  about  their  dunghill  swarm. 
They  sneer, — they  grin.  **  Like  to  his  like  will  move." 
Tet  never  let  tbem  greater  mischief  prove 
Tkm  this,*-**  who  hates  not  one,  may  he  the  other 
k>TO!» 

Here  follows  a  gem. 

HUMAN  CHANGR8. 

But  ah !  what  lireth  long  in  happiness  7 

Grief^  of  an  heavy  nature,  steady  lies ; 

And  cannot  be  removed,  for  weightiness ; 

But  joy,  of  lighter  presence,  easMy  flies. 

And  seldom  comes,  and  soon  away  will  go ; 

Some  secret  power  hers  orders  all  things  so, 

Thaly  for  a  sunshine  day,  follpws  an  sge  of  woe  I 

LOTK  OP  GOD  TO  MBN. 

Oh,  thou  deep  well  of  life !  wide  stream  of  love ! 

Mote  wide,  more  deep,  than  deepest,  widest  seas! 
Who^  dyings  death  to  endless  death  didst  prove, 

To  work  this  wDfol  rebel-island's  ease ! 
Thy  Une  no  time  began,  no  time  decays,— 
But  fltiU  increaaeth  with  increasing  days, — 
Where,  then,  may  we  begin,  where  may  we  end,  thy 


Thos  fiir  the  first  Canta— The  following  is  a  curious 
^OMBi  of  the  skin  with  which  the  allegory  is  sus- 

hioed. 


TBB  VEINS. 


Nsr  iS  there  any  pait  in  all  this  land. 
But  is  a  Jittk  isle :  for  thousand  brooks, 


In  saure  channels,  glide  on  silver  sand  : 

Their  serpent- windings,  and  deceiving  crooks, 
Circling  about,  and  watering  all  the  plain, 
Empty  themselves  into  the  all-drinking  main. 
And,  creeping,  forward  slide,  but  never  turn  again. 

The  above  extract  is  the  only  one  I  shall  make  from 
Canto  the  second,  which  is  full  of  curious  anatomical 
description,  carried  out  with  equal  truth  and  beauty. 
For  similar  reasons,  I  shall  pass  over  Cantos  the  third, 
fourth,  and  fifth,  at  present,  and  commence  my  extracts^ 
once  more,  with  the  following  sparkling  stanza  from 
Canto  sixth. 

BBAVSN. 

There,  golden  stara  set  in  the  crystal  snow. 
There,  dainty  joys  laugh  at  whiteheaded  caring. 

There,  day  no  night,  delight  no  end  shall  know, 
Sweets,  without  surfeit,  fulness  without  sparing. 

And  by  its  spending,  growing  happiness : 

There,  God,  himself,  in  glory's  lavishness 
Diffused  to  all,  in  all,  is  all  full  blessedness. 

Here  is  an  animated  kndseape.  What  a  flower- 
garden! 

SPRING-TIMS. 

The  flowers,  that,  frightened  with  sharp  winter's 
dread. 
Retire  into  their  mother  Tellu^  womb, 
Yet,  in  the  spring,  in  troops  new  mustered. 
Peep  out  again  from  their  unfrozen  tomb: 
The  early  violet  will  fresh  arise, 
And,  spreading  his  flowered  purple  to  the  skies^ 
Boldly  the  little  elf  the  winter's  spite  defies ! 

The  hedge,  green  satin  pinked  and  cut,  arre3rs; 

The  heliotrope,  to  cloth  of  gold  aspires ; 
In  hundred  colored  silks  the  tulip  plays ; 

The  imperial  flower  his  neck  with  pearl  atUres ; 
The  lily,  high  her  silver  grogram  reare ; 
The  pansy,  her  wrought  velvet  garment  bean ; 
The  red  rose,  scarlet,  and  the  provence,  damask  wearau 

Come  we  now  to  the  seventh  Canta  Here  is  a  touch- 
ing sketch. 

PASSING  AWAT. 

Why  shouldst  thou,  here,  look  for  perpetual  good  7 
At  every  loss  'gainst  Heaven's  fkce  repining  :*- 

Do  but  behold  where  glorious  cities  stood. 
With  gilded  tops,  and  nlver  turrets  shining  f 

There,  now,  the  hart,  fearless  of  greyhound,  feeds. 

And  loving  pelican  in  safety  breeds. 

And  now  for  a  series  of  pictures,  painted  by  a  mas- 
ter-hand.   The  fint  who  sits  to  the  mighty  limner  is 

BTPOCRIST. 

EUs  wanton  heart  he  veils  with  dewy  eyes. 
So  oft  the  world,  so  oft  himself  deceives. 

His  heart,  his  hands,  his  tongue  full  oft  belies ; 
/a  'f  jKdh  (aa  srudPi,)  tUver,  but  time  he  Itants. 

He  BMPs  ghry  {«,  but  ZUm's  tamt; 

ReUgUm's  hht ;  hut  IrreHgion'$  paint  : 
jS  sstia,  oftrood, — oe  home,  a  fiend,^and  went,  « taint ! 

The  next  sitter  is  akin  to  him  whom  we  have  been 
observing.  Mark  the  delicate  discrimination  the  artist 
makes  between  them. 
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His  painted  face  might  hardly  be  detected : 
Jimu  qf  iff  met  he  teltP  or  never  wore; 

Lest  thence  his  close  designs  might  be  suspected: 
B¥l  dtupfng  dose  his  foe,  at  loth  to  partf 
He  tttait  hit  dagger,  with  &lse,  smiling  art, 
And  sheaths  the  traii'iouB  steel  in  its  own  master's  heart. 

Two  Jewish  captains,  close  themselves  enlacing 
In  lo?e*s  sweet  twines,  his  target  broad  displayed^ 

One,  with  's  left  hand  the  other's  beard  embracing^ 
But,  in  his  right  a  shining  sword  he  swayed, 

Which,  unawares,  through  th'  other's  ribs  he  smites; 

There  lay  the  wretch  without  all  burial-rites: 
His  word,  ^'He  deepest  wouitds,  that  in  his  vawm- 

IMG  BITES  !** 

The  *'  word"  is  the  motto  of  the  shield  each  of  these 
personified  pamons  is  supposed  to  bear^ — What  a  por- 
traiture is  this  of  Seditiom  1 

A  subtle  craftsman  framed  him  seemly  arms, 
Foiged  in  the  shop  of  wrangling  Sophistry, 
And  wrought  with  curious  arts,  and  mighty  charms, 
Tempered  with  lies,  and  false  Philosophy. 
'  Millions  of  heedless  souls  thus  had  he  slain ; — 

His  seven-fold  targe  a  field  of  guUt  did  stain ; 
In  this  two  swords  he  bore,— his  word,  **  Divide,  and 
ebiqnI" 

The  next  is  a  full-length.  This  impersonation  is 
perhaps  as  strong  and  apt  as  any  in  this  brilliant  gallery. 


Envy  came  next :  Envy,  with  squinted  eyes: 
Sick  of  a  ttrange  ditease, — bU  neighbor't  health  / 

Blest  lives  he,  then,  when  any,  better,  dies! 
Is  never  poor,  but  in  another's  wealth! 

On  best  men's  griefs  and  harms  he  feeds  his  fiU, 

Site  kit  own  mmo  doUi  eat,  wUh  tpU^  wilL 
lU  most  the  temper  be,  where  diet  is  so  ill ! 

Eaeh  eye  through  diverse  optic  slyly  leers. 

Which,  both  his  sight  and  object's  self  bely : 
80f  greatett  vhiue  as  a  note  appewrt, 

Jhut  nwlehiUfauUt  to  mouiUaint  muttq^. 
When  needs  he  must,  then  faintly  yet  he  praises, 
Somewhat  the  deed,  much  more  the  deed  he  raises. 
So,  marring  what  he  makes,  01^  praiting,  mott  dit- 
prnaett 

Hit  ndtsUe  weapen  wot  a  lying  tongue. 
Which  he,  far  ^,  Uke  twytett  Ughtning,JUtng! 

Here  is  a  sketch ;  a  famUy  group.  Mark  the  exqui- 
site delineation  of  the  differenee  between  these  kindred 
personations. 

Dbteaction  and  Thievbrt. 

And  at  the  rear  of  these,  in  secret  guise, 

Crept  Thievery  and  Detraction;  near  akin: 
No  twins  more  like :  they  seemed  almost  the  same. 
One  stole  the  goodt,— t&e  other,  the  good  luane. 
The  latter  Uoet  m  team, — the  former  diet  in  thame ! 

The  thiefs  death  is  surely  better  than  the  detnctoi's 
life. 


Turn  we  now  to  Canto  eighth.  Pen  ig  (he  fifWeath 
stanza.  I  grieve  to  pass  over  some  admirable  des- 
eriptions,— but  my  '^  article"  is  growing  rapidly  apon 
my  hands. 

AMBITION. 

Ah,  silly  man !  who  dream'st  that  honor  stands 

In  ruling  others, — not  thyself!  Thy  daoet 
Serve  thee,  and  thou,  thy  ttavet !    In  iron  bands 
Thy  servile  spirit  press'd,  with  wildest  paasJoo 
raves. 
Wouldst  thou  live  honored  7   Clip  Ambition's  wing ! 
To  Reason's  yoke  thy  Airious  passions  bring! 
Thrice  noble  it  the  man  who  rf  himtdfit.  kmg7 

What  affloenee  of  description  chaiaeteiises  the  fol- 
lowing sketch  of 

FLATTBBT. 

His  art  is  but  to  hide,  not  heal,  a  sore : 
To  nourish  pride :  to  strangle  oonsdence: 

To  drain  the  rich,  his  own  dry  vaults  to  store : 
To  spoil  the  precious  soul :  to  please  vile  seue : 

A  carrion-crow  he  is,— a  gaping  grave,^- 

Thc  rich  coaPt  molA,— the  Devil's  factoring  knave. 

In  Canto  ninth,  you  may  read  what  I  will  call 

TBB   LESSON  OV    TBX  LARX. 

The  cheerful  lark,  mounting  from  early  bed, 
With  sweet  ealuies  awakes  the  drowsy  light; 

The  earth  she  left,  and  up  to  heav«n  is  fled : 
There,  chants  her  Maker's  praises,  ouC  ofttghL* 

Earth  seems  a  molehill,  men  but  ants  to  be, 

Teaching  proud  men,  that  soar  to  high  degree, 
Thefiarlher  vp  they  eHmk,  the  leat  they  teea%  and  tu! 

There  is  a  whole  library  of  human  philosopby  in 
that  Alexandrine  I 

Here  are  three  pictures  that  should  adorn  the  cabi- 
net of  every  Chritiian,    Humility  and  Faith ! 

HUMILITY. 

—  with  sweet  and  lowly  grace 
All  other  higher  than  himself  esteemed ; 
He  in  himself  prized  things  as  mean  and  base, 

Which  yet  in  others  great  and  glorious  seemed. 
All  ill,  due  debt;  good,  undeserved,  he  thought; 
Hit  heart,  a  lowroqfed  houtCf  bui  aweetly  wrought. 
Whore  God  himte{f  wouU  dweU. 


So  ekncett  dnigt  in  meanett  thrubs  are  found; 

So  predout  gold  in  deepett  centre  dweitt ; 
So  Mweetett  tfflett  trail  on  lowly  ground  ; 

80  richett  pearls  lie  doted  in  vilest  shells : 
So  lowest  dales  wc  let  at  highest  rates  j 
So  creeping  strawberries  yield  daintiest  catef. 
The  Highett  highly  loves  the  low,  the  U^fticsi,  hida  I 


By  them  went  Fido,  mar^Aol  f^  tha  JiM; 

Weak  was  his  rndther,  when  ska  gmve  kim  day, 
Jtnd  he,  at  first,  a  ddt,  and  weakly  ckiid. 

As  e'er  with  tears  welcomed  the  sunny  ray  1 

*  "  Like  to  the  lark  at  break  of  day  arising 
From  sullon  caith«  slngt  hysins  at  Keayen's  gato.^ 

.   ahaktpem. 
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Yet  wh.«a  more  yean  afifbrd  more  growth  and  might, 
A  champion  atout  be  was,  and  most  puissant  knight, 
As  ever  eame  in  fieM,  or  shone  in  armor  bright! 

In  Canto  the  tenth  is  this  admirable  description  of 

COWAaDICI. 

He  is  as  cowardly 
Thatlooger  lean  to  live,  as  he  that  fears  to  die ! 

The  following  is  a  most  graphic  touch.  I  give  It 
without  iu  proper  connection,  as  I  find  it  in  Canto  ele- 
venth :  it  is  a  study  for  Landseer. 

TBE  OERTLB  ORETHOUNO  AND   THB  CDI18» 

As  when  a  gentle  greyhound,  set  around 
With  little  curs,  which  dare  his  way  molest, 

Snapping  behind  :~8oon  as  the  angry  hound. 
Taming  his  course,  hath  caught  the  busiest, 

And,  shaking  in  his  fimga,  hath  well  nigh  slain ; 

The  rest,  feared  with  his  crying,  run  amain,      ^ 
Aad,  standing  all  aloof,  whine,  howl,  and. bark,  in  rain. 

Hers  is  a  beautiful  simile,  by  which  the  poet  would 
ttscnbe 

THE  RErrVAL  OF   THE  WOUNDED. 

Bo  have  I  often  seen  a  purple  flower, 
Fainting  through  h^nt,  hang  down  her  drooping 


Bot  soon  refreshed  with  a  welcome  shower, 

Begins  again  her  lively  beauties  spread, 
And  with  new  pride  her  silken  leaves  display : 
And  while  the  sun  doth  now  more  gently  play, 
I*y»  ««  her  swelling  bosom  to  the  light  of  day.. 

The  twelAh  Canto,  and  the  last,  contains  many  splen- 
fid  stanzas  which  I  would  fain  transcribe,  but  there  are 
finite  to  one  contributor's  monthly  share  in  a  Magazine, 
tt  wen  aa  to  the  patience  of  iu  thousands  of  fnonthly 

waders :  and  I  must  dose  with  the  two  closing  stanzas 

rf  "The  Purple  Island.'* 

BEAVEN^S  DELIGHTS. 

There,  sweet  delights  which  know  not  end  nor  mea- 
sure. 
No  chance  is  there,  nor  eating  times  succeeding; — 
^*e  wawt^  spending  eon  impair  tkdr  trtwurt; 

Pleasore  full-grown,  yet  ever  freshly-breeding ; 
The  Boul  still  big  of  joy,  and  still  conceiving : 
Fulness  of  sweets  exclude  not  more  receiving. 
Beyond  slow  tongue^s  reports,  beyond  quick  thought's 
perceiving  I 

There  they  are  gone :  there  will  they  erer  bide : 
Swimming  in  waves  of  joy,  and  heavenly  loves  : 

He,  still  a  bridegroom,  she,  a  gladsome  bride: 
Thar  hearts  Wet  spheres  in  love  sUU  constant  mooing: 

Xo  change,  no  grief,  nor  age  eon  them  UfiX, 

Theirhridaihtdisin  that  heavenly  Aofl, 
'^kere  aO  dap  arehaone^and  otiSy  One  is  M  ! 

If  tlusatteoopitoadd  to  the  interest  of  the  Messen- 

^»i  V  extnMting  some  of  the  beauties  of  the  elder 

^^  shall  be  leeeived  with  favor  on  the  part  of  the 

**in  of  these  pages,  it  wiO  give  the  writer  much 

f^^re  to  noew  it  in  some  future  numbera. 

t,  F.  o. 


EXTRACTS  FBOM 

GLEANINGS  ON  THE  WAY. 

BY  J.  q^  p.  of  N.  C. 

Amaricsp-Coap  d'all  of  "  my  toi]r'>-*.PhiladalpUar-its  plan*- 
PubUe  Buildingi— Ladles— Flowers  and  Mueic— Intercourse 
with  straof ers— Unlrersftj— Hoepiul— BaU  at  Mrs.  O**— 
Blelgb-riding. 

America!  happy,  fortunate,  prosperous  America! 
Aa  the  child  loves  its  mother,  so  I  love  thee.  Ere  I  waa 
let  kxMe  from  the  prison-walls  of  a  university,  I  had 
promised  to  tread  your  rich  and  productive  soil ;  to  see 
your  young  and  vigorous  people ;  your  cities,  towna 
and  villages ;  to  roam  through  your  unknown  forests ; 
to  glide  down  your  beautiful  and  majestic  rivers;  to 
climb  your  lofty  mountains  and  behold  the  surrounding 
aoenery.  The  grand,  the  curious  and  beautiful  of  fo- 
reign dimes  may  induce  many  of  thy  sons  to  leave  their 
blessed  homes,  ignorant  of  the  bMUlies  of  their  O1011 
eountry,  but  they  offer  not  the  same  attractiona  to  me. 
Give  me  to  see  the  sublime  and  beautiful  in  nature— 
the  rocks  and  torrents,  forests,  and  mountains,  hills, 
vales  and  grassy  plains  that  are  found  in  my  own  lovely 
land— give  me  to  know  and  love  my  country,  and  I  aak 
no  more* 

I  have  visited  in  *'my  tour"  the  fertile  fields  of  the 
sunny  South,  and  enjoyed  in  that  land  of  ease  and  ele- 
gance the  kindness  and  hospitality  of  the  people.  I 
have  halted  in  Philadelphia-Ahe  city  of  beauty— where 
more  elegant  figures  and  lovely  faces  are  seen  than  ahy 
where  in  the  Union ;  eat  my  icecream  at  Parkinson's  j 
become  acquainted  with  the  intelligent  and  accomplidi- 
ed  of  that  most  delightful  dty,  and  charmed  with  their 
society.  I  have  travelled  through  the  beautifully  culti- 
vated eountry  of  Eastern  Pennsylvania,  and  lingered  on 
the  banks  of  the  romantic  Susquehanna.  I  have  brave- 
hf  ascended  and  descended,  on  inclined  planes,  the  Alle- 
ghany mountains,  and  refreshed  myself  at  the  *^ommit 
House."  I  have  embarked  at  Pittsburg,  floated  down 
*' La  Belle  Rividre*'— the  Ohio,  and  stemmed  the  pow- 
erful current  of  the  Mississippi.  I  have  wandered  over 
the  extensive  pranies  of  the  West,  and  lodged  in  the 
wigwam  of  the  red  man.  In  the  light  canoe  of  the  In- 
dian, I  have  moved,  with  a  quick  and  equal  sweep, 
over  the  still  and  quiet  waters,  lit  by  Heaven's  beauti- 
ful lamp,  and  fancied  myself  in  some  paratUsian  scene. 
I  haTe  skimmed  over  the  sail-covered  lakes  of  the  North, 
felt  my  *<  UtUeness^  at  mig'iity  Niagara,  drank  my  glass 
of  water  at  fashionable  Saratoga,  and  read  the  last  lite-, 
rary  work  in  Boston.  I  have  glided  down  the  grand, 
romantic  and  classical  Hudson,  landed  at  New  York — 
the  great  commerdal  emporium  of  our  country,  prome- 
naded Broadway,  and  forced  my  steps  through  the  dense 
masses  of  Hying  beings  which  throng  that  elegant  street. 
I  have  listened  to  the  kst  piece  of  music  sung  by  r 
charming  lady  in  the  *' Monumental  City,"  stood  within 
the  Senate  Chamber  at  Washington  and  heard  the  elo- 
quence of  the  nation.  I  have  surveyed  from  the  Capi- 
tol, in  Richmond,  the  picturesque  scenery  of  the  8ur> 
rounding  country,  bathed  my  limbs  in  the  Hot  Springs 
of  Vii^nia,  touched  at  **  Old  Point  Comfort"  and  luxu- 
riated on  oysters,  fish  and  a  pure  and  healthy  sea  breeze. 
1  hare  passed  through  scenes  mteresting  and  channiiig ; 
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gazed  on  spots  sacred  to  American  freemen ;  parted 
from  friends  dear  in  my  memory* 

Philadelphia. — This  neat  and  beautiful  city  is  situ- 
ated between  the  Delaware  and  Schuylkill  rivers,  about 
six  miles  above  their  junction.  You  are  landed  at 
Chesnut  street  wharf,  and  introduced,  at  once,  into  the 
most  fashionable  part  of  the  city.  The  first  things  re- 
marked, are  the  neatness  and  cleanliness  of  the  streets; 
the  stores,  which  are  well  finished  and  showy  ;  the  gen- 
tlemen, who  are  good-looking  and  well  dressed,  and  the 
many  handsome  female  faces  met  at  every  step.  Con- 
trasting their  complexions  with  the  Southern  ladies,  you 
will  find  them  not  so  fine  and  delicate,  but  more  showy 
in  the  distance.  Their  feet  are  large,  which  is  almost  a 
characteristic  The  Southern  lady  may  justly  boast  of 
the  neatness  and  delicacy  of  her  hands  and  feeL 

The  plan  of  the  city  is  plain,  simple  and  convenient. 
The  principal  streets  are  those  which  extend  from  the 
banks  of  the  one  to  that  of  the  other  river^-these  are 
crossed  by  others  at  right  angles,  thereby  dividing  it  in 
squares.  Chesnut  is  the  most  fashionable.  The  houses 
are  built  of  good  brick,  plain,  comfortable  and  well  fur- 
nished. The  Girard  Row,  Portico  Square  and  Colon- 
nade are  the  most  attractive  fronts.  The  most  serious 
objection  is  the  monotonous  appearance  of  the  buildings, 
which  IS  tiresome  to  the  visiter,  but  this  dull  and  qwt- 
kerAike  style  is  being  laid  aside  for  one  more  finished, 
beautiful  and  eleganL  From  spring  till  winter,  the 
Philadelphian  is  making  improvements  about  his  lot^- 
not  satisfied  with  his  house,  he  pulls  it  down  and  builds 
again,  or  tears  away  the  brick  and  adds  a  marble  firont, 
or  Tepaints  the  doors,  windows,  Ilc 

The  number  of  trees  which  border  the  streets,  gives 
an  air  of  freshness  and  coolness  to  the  city  and  adds 
much  to  its  beauty  and  comforL  The  public  squares 
are  large  and  in  good  order,  and  wantonly  a  few  trifling 
additions  to  make  them  most  delightful  promenades, 
both  during  the  day  and  night. 

If  water  were  kept  leaping  and  playing  through  and 
above  the  green  grass,  which  carpets  the  walks  on  either 
side,  and  if,  during  the  night  the  brilliant  gas  lights  were 
substituted  for  those  of  oil,  then  would  Independent  and 
Washington  squares  soon  be  rid  of  those  who  now  visit 
them,  and  the  respectable  citizens  and  strangers  could 
here  promenade  without  the  risk  of  being  insulted  at 
every  step.  Owing  to  this  arrangement  of  streets  and 
public  squares,  the  air  circulates  freely  and  contributes 
to  the  health  of  the  city. 

The  public  buildings  are  of  a  fine  order,  but  I  visited 
only  one  with  much  interest — the  Old  State  Honve, 
which  stands  unnoticed  and  unhonored,  with  its  front 
posted  with  bills  of  "  Theatre,**  "  Magic,**  "  Diorama,** 
"Constable's  Notice,** " Lost,**  &c  Tome,  it  served 
to  recall  many  interesting  and  delightful  associations, 
and  I  felt  sorry  that  it  is  not  more  highly  prized.  It 
should  be  the  boast  of  every  Philadelphian,  that  in  this 
plain  and  venerable  pile  once  sat  the  immortal  Signers 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence^that  on  these  steps 
-was  first  declared  that  we  were  free  and  independent — 
that  here  the  "Father**  of  a  now  flourishing  and  exten- 
sive country  was  fir$t  seen  sitting  in  the  Presidential 
chair,  directing  the  destinies  of  a  new  and  freeborn  na- 
tion. But  no  such  feelings  as  these  glow  in  their  bosoms, 
and  they  never  point  to  it  as  the  dearest  proof  of  their 
freedom.    How  often  will  they  speak  of  Fairmount 


Waterworks  and  Girard  College,  and  ask  if  you  have 
seen  these  places,  but  never  wish  to  know  if  you  have 
visited  the  Old  State  House— entered  the  room  which 
Washington  in  by-gone  years  had  entered— trod  the 
steps  whicih  he  once  trod— had  poilited  out  the  seats  of 
those  immortal  men  whose  names  are  as  imperishable  as 
time.  I  am  better  satisfied  and  shall  be  more  pleased  to 
say  that  I  have  seen  the  Old  State  House  in  Philadd- 
phia— entered  the  room  in  which  the  illustrious  patriots 
of  the  Revolution  pledged  their  "lives,  their  fortunes  and 
their  sacred  honor,**  in  defence  of  Liberty,  than  to  be 
able  to  paint  the  beautiful  and  romantic  scenery  of  the 
Schuylkill — Fairmount  Water  Works,  with  its  pumps 
in  operation,  forcing  the  water  high  up  in  basins,  and 
the  manner  of  conveying  it  from  thence  by  Jkydranl*— 
the  canal  on  the  opposite  side,  with  its  boats  of  coal, 
the  wealth  of  Pennsylvania ; — to  know  that  a  Mr.  Gi- 
rard, who  lived  a  poor  and  miserable  life  that  he  might 
die  rich,  bequeathed  a  handsome  sum  of  money  for  the 
erection  of  a  college  and  the  education  of  youth. 

The  Churches,  Banks,  Hospitals,  Penitentiary,  Ex- 
change, Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum,  Academy  of  Fine 
Arts  and  Mint  are  the  most  interesting  and  conspicuous 
buildings.  Having  seen  this,  you  now  visit  Fairmount, 
situated  amid  the  romantic  scenery  of  the  Schuylkill. 
The  basins  are  on  a  high  hill  and  the  water  is  raised  by 
machinery  propelled  by  the  waters  of  the  SchuylldlL 
You  ascend  to  these  basins  by  means  of  wooden  steps 
and  when  at  the  top,  you  are  repaid  by  a  most  charm- 
ing view  of  the  City,  Penitentiary,  Ghard  College, 
Pratt*s  Gardens  and  the  picturesque  country  around. 
These  works  now  at  a  very  trifling  expense  supply  the 
citizens  with  pure  and  healthy  water,  and  in  cases  of 
fire,  afibrd  sufficient  water  to  extinguish  the  flames  be- 
fore they  can  make  any  advance. 

I  have  said  that  the  ladies  of  Philadelphia  are 
handsome.  This  is  not  all.  They  are  intelligent  and 
accomplished.  The  number  of  select  and  well  con- 
ducted schools  give  them  great  advantages,  and  their 
education  is  not  finished  at  fourteen^  in  order  that  they 
may  "  eeme  out,**  as  is  too  often  the  case  in  the  South. 
Their  manners  are  pleasant  and  agreeable,  and  their 
conversation  interesting  and  instructive.  They  want 
the  liveliness,  the  vivacity,  the  simplicity,  the  ease  and 
expression  of  the  Southern  lady  when  engaged  in  con- 
versation. They  have  the  subatance,  but  want  the  mmI. 
Hence  the  conversation  of  the  latter,  although  not  so 
instructive,  is  more  attractive  and  winning.  All  who 
have  been  so  fortunate  and  happy  as  to  converse  with 
both,  must  acknowledge  the  superiority  of  the  Southern 
in  this  particular.  There  is  a  something  which  fasci- 
nates, chains  and  insensibly  wins.  The  Philadelphians 
dress  in  better  taste  than  any  people  in  this  country. 
Their  dresses  are  neater  and  their  colors  better  chosoi ; 
hence  their  appearance  is  the  more  finished. 

The  ladies  are  very  fond  of  music  and  flowers,  both 
of  which  speak  very  favorably  of  their  taste  and  refine- 
ment. In  walking  the  streets,  you  will  see  beautiful 
collections  of  flowers  at  their  windows,  and  you  will 
find  some  of  their  private  gardens  most  extensiTe.  I 
have  been  often  charmed  with  their  music,  and  it  is 
delightful  to  attend  the  musical  soiree  given  by  Mrs. 
CapL  R.  and  Mrs.  B.  alternately  on  Tuesday  evenhogs. 
At  these  parties,  you  hear  the  best  vocal  and  inatni- 
mental  performers  and  meet  the  most  select  society.    As 
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imtnmiental  performers  of  a  high  order,  we  may  men- 
tkm  Mra.  W.,  Misses  N.  and  P.— «nd  as  yocalists, 
Mrs.  Cape  R^  Mrs.  B.  and  Misses  W.  and  a. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  Philadelphians  are  cold  and 
lesened  in  their  interooursewith  strangers,  but  it  holds 
true  only  with  those  who  have  visited  that  city  and  left 
it  without  remaining  sufficiently  long  to  become  known. 
Stnngers  who  bring  letters  of  introduction,  or  persons 
whose  family,  education  and  manners  are  such  as  to 
entitle  them  to  move  in  their  eirdes,  will,  when  acquaint- 
ed, have  the  most  marked  attentions  paid  them.  There 
is  no  city  in  the  Union  in  which  the  gentleman  is  better 
received.  If  he  pass  the  ordeal,  he  is  safe  and  happy 
in  their  society ;  if  found  unsuited  and  rejected,  he  will 
iad  it  advisable  not  to  attempt  the  purchase,  as  he  will 
noet  certainly  fail. 

The  Medical  department  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania is  an  institution  well  known  through  our 
country,  and  stands  deservedly  high  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  The  antiquity  of  the  school  and  the  great 
Bsmes  connected  with  it,  have  placed  it  at  the  head  of 
medical  schools  on  this  aide  of  the  Atlantic.  With  it, 
are  associated  the  names  of  Rush,  Wistar,  Barton, 
Dofsey,  Physick,  Dewees,  Chapman,  JaCkson,  Hare 
sod  Homer — names  ilhistrious  in  the  history  of  medi* 
doe  and  as  benefactors  of  mankind.  It  has  been  gra- 
dually extending  its  course  of  instruction,  and  its  re- 
sources are  constantly  accumulating.  The  chemical 
bbomtory  is-inferior  to  none  in  the  world,  and  the  anato- 
mical museum  is  the  most  perfect  in  this  country.  To 
it,  is  attached  the  Philadelphia  Hospital  or  Alms-House, 
the  anost  extensive  and  best  arranged  building  of  the 
kind. 

The  winter  has  been  uncommonly  gay.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Wood  and  Mr.  Brough  have  astonished  and  de- 
lighted the  musical  world  in  the  operas  of  Masanello, 
Fra  DiAvolo  and  La  Somnambula.  They  have  fine 
voices,  sing  with  great  taste  and  power  and  give  the 
greatest  satisfaction.  The  parties  and  balls  are  very 
fircquenL  To-night,  we  attend  the  brilliant  ball  at  Mrs. 
C**^,  Chesnut  street,  where  we  shall  meet  the  eristo- 
cimtic  and  fiuhionable. — ^At  10  o'clock,  we  made  our 
obeisance  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C'***,  and  stepping  aside  so 
ss  to  give  room  for  those  who  were  behind,  we  were 
soon  lost  in  the  crowd.  The  music  from  Johnson's  just^ 
ly  celdmued  band  invited  to  the  danoe,  and  we  were 
sooo  engaged  in  the  graceful  cotillion,  the  voluptuous 
"valtz  and  elegant  gallope.  The  dancing  continued 
antil  twelve,  at  which  time  the  ladies  were  conducted 
lo  the  supper  uble,  which  wss  heavily  loaded  with  all 
the  luxuries  of  good  eating.  At  one  in  the  morning,  the 
eoapany  began  to  disperse,  and  at  two  I  found  myself 
coolbrtably  fixed  in  my  lodgings,  which  I  left  at  ten, 
iKJgoed  and  suffering  from  headache  and  fever. 

I  delight  in  sleigh-riding.  It  is  glorious  sport,  when, 
with  ladies  on  either  side  of  us  and  with  horses  well 
tnined  and  gentle,  we  dart  away  at  the  rate  of  twelve 
flules  an  hour  to  see  some  dear  friend  in  the  country. 
It  is  sweet  to  leave  behind  the  pent-up  city  with  its  dull 
anthracite  coal  fires,  and  seek  the  country  and  seat  our- 
selves beside  the  cheerful  wood  which  blazes  and 
crackles  on  the  family  hearth.  And  then  too,  comes  the 
csld  bread  and  sliced  hann,  cakes  and  wine,  and  other  re- 
**'— *^rtT!f  a  thousand  times  better  than  the  same  things 
on  anawn  tables    And  imw  too  is  the  time  we  love 


to  dwell  upon  the  past,  and  make  it  seem  as  the  presenti 
All  is  life,  all  buoyancy,  all  pleasure,  and  we  return  to 
our  homes  better  and  happier  beings  than  when  we  left 
them. 

Elisabeth  Qtj. 


THE  SLEET   STORM, 

AT  WASHINGTON. 
By  the  author  of  '  Love  at  the  Shrinev,'  &c. 

As  I  lay  in  my  bed  this  morning  I  heard  a  low  noise 
upon  my  windows,  and  extending  my  arm  from  beneath 
its  folding  of  blankets,  I  drew  aside  the  curtain,  to  see 
which  of  winter's  messengers  was  summoning  me  to 
arise.  Like  a  wild  urchin  scattering  shot  from  his 
father's  pouch,  the  delicate  flakes  of  sleet  tapped  against 
the  panes,  and  made  music  upon  the  brittle  and  respond- 
ing surface.  I  .was  fairly  awake.  There  was  no  sun- 
light in  the  skies,  but  a  dull,  heavy  atmosphere  fell  over 
the  face  of  nature,  and  veiled  the  distant  houses  in  a 
dusky  cloud.  Still  the  spattering  against  the  windows 
continued,  and  I  answered  the  summons  by  a  spring 
from  my  bed,  and  was  soon  equipped. 
-  How  cheerfully  our  hearth  burns  on  a  sleety  morn- 
ing, when  the  servant  is  industrious.  You  descend 
from  the  regions  of  Lapland,  where  furred  wrappers  and 
ermined  cloaks  are  necessary,  into  the  region  of  deli- 
cious comfort. 

The  breakfast  room  is  warm,  and  you  meet  your 
rosy  child,  with  its  rich  cheeks  crimsoned  with  health, 
who  runs  to  you  from  her  cricket  by  the  fire,  and 
presses  her  sweet  warm  cheek  to  yours.  You  take  her 
in  your  arms,  and  both  together  gaze  upon  the  whi- 
tened fields ;  and  how  the  merry  heart  laughs,  as  she 
sees  the  old  cow  sliding  down  the  hill,  like  a  mahogany 
table — her  four  legs  stiff  as  icicles.  She  chirps  and 
laughs  with  delight,  when  a  little  boy  catches  the  sliding 
old  quadruped  by  the  tail,  and  accompanies  her  on  her 
slippery  journey,  until  they  arrive  in  safety  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  hilL  The  wiry,  woolly  dog  has  crept  froilfi 
his  lair  in  an  old  basket,  where  be  has  slept  all  night, 
covered  up  in  a  green  baize  crumb-cloth  which  he  has 
cabbaged,  and  he  looks  around  him  with  a  knowing 
eye  as  if  he  was  considering  his  chance  for  an  upset. 
He  is  a  droll,  sly  and  quaint  chap,  and  though  quite 
young,  has  his  wits  wonderfully  developed. 

The  only  place  that  he  will  stand  a  chance  for  a  fall, 
will  be  the  outside  steps  that  descend  to  the  kitchen. 
Bob,  the  ostler's,  shoes,  may  have  iced  their  angles,  as 
he  passed  in  from  the  stable. 

No  sun  yet— and  the  clock  is  on  the  figure  of  nine. 
Is  yonder  white  world  of  ice  to  stand  all  day  long? 
The  skies  forbid. 

How  the  urn  smokes  again,  and  the  aroma  of  the 
coffee  ascends  in  fragrant  spires  and  pervades  the  room, 
as  if  the  odor  of  some  Deity  descending  from  Olympus. 
The  hot  rolls  melt  the  butter,  as  I  hope  the  sunbnun, 
warm  and  vigorous,  will  ere  long  march  over  the  stub- 
bom  ice,  and  conquer  its  huge  surface  with  a  smile. 

The  sleet  hurries  on  apace  from  the  near  hanging 
clouds,  and  the  very  trees  seem  to  shiver  as  the  ice-bolt 
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■p]  inters  aixwt  them.  How  gloriously  will  he  infold 
tbem,  and  cloak  their  dusky  bark  with  an  armor  as 
pure  as  the  crystal  of  the  spring.  Two  months  hence, 
and  the  buds  will  cluster  upon  those  boughs,  and  the 
wild  birds  hide  themselfes  in  the  fragrant  leaTe*— the 
gentle  breath  of  May. will  whisper  to  them,  and  the 
soft  sun  will  rejoice  amid  their  verdant  foliage ;  but  will 
they  then  wear  an  aspect  so  lo?ely  as  that  with  which 
they  are  now  bedecked?  Like  ten  thousand  chande- 
liers of  diamond  spars  flashing  every  ray  from  the  light, 
the  limbs  throw  out  their  glassy  tracery  upon  the  sky, 
and  the  wind  that  whistles  through  them,  clatters  them 
together  with  a  soft  and  singular  sound. 

The  grass  is  prouder  to-day  than  it  has  been  for  a 
h>ng  and  weary  time— it  is  stiff  in  its  conceit ;  and 
should  the  old  cow  that  slided  down  the  hill  just  now, 
attempt  to  clip  it,  how  it  will  pieroe,  her  nose  with  its 
•harp  and  beautiful  spear.  The  grass  is  in  its  panoply 
of  silver  mail,  and  is  ready  to  tilt  against  anything. 
Now  it  is  more  beautiful  than  the  lily  of  the  valleyi  and 
it  lifts  its  head  that  the  wind  may  tread  over  it  and 
hear  its  mellow  song. 

The  horses  poke  their  bony  heads  out  at  the  stable- 
door  and  snuff  the  cool  air,  and  shake  their  trembling 
ears  as  the  sleet  darts  between  them.  Armed  with  my 
cane,  and  wrapped  in  my  coat,  I  step  forth  to  dare  the 
whistling  messengers  from  the  clouds.  Whew  !  How 
they  scatter  themselves  over  my  face  and  cut  their  hori- 
zontal way  over  the  tips  of  my  ears.  I  place  my  faith- 
ful cane  carefully  in  the  ice,  else  away  I  would  dart  and 
roll  over,  to  the  edification  of  every  market-woman  that 
might  feel  herself  secure  in  woollen  straps  passed  under 
the  soles  of  her  shoes. 

Progressing  along  with  all  the  apparent  infirmity  of 
age,  though  I  am  but  in  my  younger  youth,  I  reach  at 
la^t  the  crowning  point  of  my  toil — to  ascend  that  knoll 
on  this  side  and  descend  it  on  the  other,  is  like  the  pas- 
gage  of  the  Alps. 

Warily  my  cane  is  placed,  as  if  I  trod  upon  the  lof- 
tiest summit  of  Mont  Blanc,  and  saw  beneath  me  the 
deep  glaciers  wherein  'tis  almost  death  to  gate ;  I  stick 
the  point  of  my  square-toed  boots  into  the  ice  and 
clamber  up.  The  steep  is  won—but  now  for  the  de- 
scent A  wild  boy  on  his  skates  dashes  past  me,  and 
away  he  goes  like  a  rail-car,  down  the  steep ;  he  has 
passed  the  fence  corner,  and  the  rogue  has  stopped  on 
his  iron  heels,  to  watch  the  descent  of  Bonaparte.  Loid 
how  the  wind  whistles  around  me,  and  how  smooth 
and  clear  looks  the  shining  declivity— there  is  not  the 
slightest  shrub  to  break  the  monotonous  frigidity  of  the 
view,  nor  the  grateful  furrow  of  a  cartwheel,  and  down 
that  inclined  plane  go  I  must.  Shall  I  sit  down  and 
slide  it  out?  The  laughing  eyes  Of  the  skater,  peeping 
over  the  fence,  forbids  the  idea.  The  work  is  com- 
menced— the  cane  once  more  planted — the  umbrella 
poised  above  my  head ;  for  the  sleet  storm  is  pouring 
upon  us  all  in  feathery  glory,  and  I  am  off.  It  is  in 
vain  that  I  try  the  slide— the  equilibrium  of  my  boy- 
hood is  gone,  and  the  just  precision  of  my  eye,  from 
want  of  practice,  fails  me  at  this  momentous  crisis.  A 
slip— mercy — and  all  is  over.  My  heels  have  kicked 
defiance  to  the  clouds,  and  my  head  has  smitten  with 
an  audacious  force  its  mighty  mother.  The  umbrella 
inflated  with  its  own  conceits  has  fluttered  away,  and 
is  beyond  my  reach.    But  I  am  down^  and  the  oiMMW'f^n 


is  favorable.  There  is  no  bone  broken,  and  away  I  go 
upon  my  back  as  gently  as  a  sleigh  spinning  along  with 
four  in  hand.  I  heard  that  wickedurchin^s  mirth  as  my 
heels  slipped  from  under  me,  and  as  I  glide  majestically 
abng,  I  hear  his  splintering  approach— be  shoots  by 
me  like  an  arrow,  and  a  broad  grin  is  upon  his  hand- 
some &ce.  He  has  vHy  blessing,  bright  boy,  and 
though  I  may  stumble  frequently  in  life,  may  thy 
course  be  as  it  was  this  morn,  happy  and  secure.  He 
brought  me  my  umbrella,  and  has  brushed  the  ice  from 
my  back. 

As  I  wend  up  the  avenue,  hundreds  of  boys  fly  past 
me  on  their  skatesy  for  the  pavements  and  roads  are  all 
covered  with  the  ice.  Here  it  is  safer  walking,  for  they 
have  roughened  the  surface  with  their  fluted  irons,  and 
I  pace  along  as  merry  as  the  resL 

Like  an  alderman  picking  his  way  to  a  turtle  dinner, 
see  that  solemn  steed,  how  he  minces  bis  steps,  and 
hear  him  how  he  snorts,  as  a  flying  skater,  like  a  sum- 
mer swallow-bird,  flashes  before  his  frost-webbed  eyes^ 
and  his  poor  rider  shakes  his  whip  at  the  boy,  who 
chuckles  in  his  sleeve,  and  returns  to  the  attack  like  a 
Bedouin  Arab  of  the  Desert. 

The  bkcksmith's  shop  is  crowded  with  company, 
and  the  beaded  perspiration  falls  from  his  forehead  and 
hisses  on  the  glowing  iron.  The  two  white  horses  are 
to  be  frosted  first,  for  they  bek>ng  to  Mr.  ,  and 

he  wants  them  to  pay  a  visit  of  some  importance  to  the 
President  The  blacksmith,  with  a  nonchalant  air, 
snatches  up  the  huge  foot  of  an  honest  cartman's  horae, 
who  earns  his  bread  by  his  daily  toil,  and  hammers 
away  right  merrily  upon  him.  The  white  servant  of 
the  great  man  has  to  pocket  the  insult,  but  his  turn 
will  come  next  Thanks,  honest  smith  1  The  poor 
wood-carrier  will  bless  you  this  night,  when  be  pours 
his  earnings  into  his  wife's  hand,  and  sends  his  eldest 
boy  out  to  buy  milk  for  the  evening  cofiee. 

I  stand  by  a  man  who  is  digging  lustily  away  at 
something  beneath  the  sleet:  chop— chop— chop — the 
ice  breaks  off  in  cakes,  and  he  draws  forth  the  last 
evening's  paper.  He  will  chop  logic  over  the  sage  edi* 
torial ;  for  bent  must  he  be  on  learning,  that  would  thus 
stand  in  the  shivering  air,  and  pick  two  inches  deep  in 
ice  for  an  evening's  journal.  The  editor  was  hi^ly 
complimented  by  the  labor. 

How  the  hours  wear  on — ^how  slowly  the  bands 
point  upon  the  face  of  my  time-piece,  and  yet  how 
swiftly  do  our  thoughts  mount  upon  the  four  winds, 
and  seek  the  hearthstone  scenes  of  our  friends.  Alas  ! 
that  they  are  distant  from  us. 

We  hear  the  wind  chuckling  around  the  gable-enda  of 
the  houses,  and  almost  screaming  with  delight,  when  it 
cuts  a  corpulent  biped  across  the  bridge  of  the  noae  wii!b 
its  icy  sword. 

The  night  draws  on  apace^slowly  the  curtain  fidls, 
and  dim  and  indistinct  sneak  on  the  dying  momenta  of 
the  day — the  grass  has  not  bent  an  inch,  and  the  tcdl 
trees  shake  their  heads  ominously,  as  much  as  to  say^ 
''WemhaotaeoUUiMi^  Uoutkereto-nigkV  Where 
are  your  elegant  blankets  that  the  gods  have  sent  ycHi  t 

Will  the  mice  stir  abroad  to-night?  The  cat  is  rolled 
up  in  her  night-clothes  and  purs  away  like  an  old  ei^one 
spinning  wool.  The  wiry-headed  dog  barks  ever  end 
anon  in  his  sleep,  for  he  is  haunted  by  visions  of  ssidced 
towns  and  dismantled  larders. 
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Oh!  how  the  wind  bellows  without— " diicouning 
moai  eloq[uent  music,"  The  shutters  are  fostened — the 
doois  are  not  locked,  for  some  sufferer  may  knock,  and 
I  woald  not  deny  him  the  comfort  of  my  blazing  fire. 
The  carta  iiui  are  not  drawn  down  in  such  a  night  as 
thi%  lor  many  a  poor  houseless  wretch  passing  by  and 
seeiqg  all  dark,  would  pass  on,  and  he  might  find  his 
bed  in  the  deep  hollow  a  few  yards  beyond  my  door. 

The  sleet  day  has  ended  in  a  cold  and  starry  night. 
The  fretted  limbs  are  swaying  about  in  the  powerful 
blast,  and  as  yet  I  have  Jieard  of  no  accidents.  The 
boys  could  have  met  with  none,  for  they  were  not  forced 
to  the  deep  waters  for  their  skating  frolic;  and  though 
they,  doobtleesi  ha?e  had  some  delightful  tombles,  they 
are  none  the  woiae  lor  that.  Fine  fellows,  how  soon 
the  skates  are  thrown  aside,  after  their  first  appearance 
at  the  barber's. 

And  now  it  is  growing  late ;  the  wand  of  Morpheus 
has  been  passed  more  than  once  across  my  eyes,  as  the 
Bodding  reader  will  have  perceived,  and  once  more  I  am 
pomitted  to  souff  my  bed-room  candle,  and  don  my 
mgbtcapw 
WaMkmgtmi,  FA,  16,  ^'^ 


THE  SLEET. 

Awak«,  awake,  the  bob  Is  np,  awake  and  ■allyfbrth, 

We"v«  had  a  rain  of  jewehy  Trom  o«  the  frosen  noith ; 

Tha  earth  is  robed  In  dazsliog  whJce,  each  tree  la  huog  whh 

gemt, 
Ind  diaooods  tn  ten  thousand  ahapea  are  haaglng  flrom  their 


£aeb  bosh  and  sTsry  homble  ahrab,  with  precious  stonaa  ia 

atruDg, 
And  all  the  poreat,  hrightaat  things,  by  handfula  ronnd  are 

flaaffi 
TW  aeavrald !  and  the  amethyat !  the  topasaa !  behold  \ 
Aad  iMre  aad  thase  a  rvby  red,  ia  aparkling  io  the  cold. 

The  chryaolUe  and  Jaaper  aee,  and  (hat  bright  Sardine  atone 
The  holy  Padnoe  prophet  aaw,  apon  the  HeaT'nly  throne ; 
Bate  an  the  gold  of  Ophir  ahinee,  with  all  Oolcooda'a  acore, 
Aad  who  could  ever  number  up  the  countleaa  myriada  more  ? 

The  holly  In  lia  darkeat  green,  wfch  crimaon  IVnit  looka  gay, 
fcirhaeed  ia  aelld  ailrer  too,  how  rich  ia  ita  display! 
fe  graeo  aad  gold  the  ahaggy  pine  aeema  almoet  in  a  Maie 
Wkh  all  the  aan*a  reflected  light,  yet  aoften'd  to  the  gaxe. 


*  Ye  connaellora  of  earth  I*  come  forth,  '  ye  princea  who  have 

gold  !♦♦ 
Your  diadems,  ye  kings !  bring  here,— the  jeweU'd  crowns  ye 

hold; 
Come  woman  in  thine  ornamenta,  in  all  their  eoatlyaheeo. 
And  let  them  be  the  loTelleat  ooea  that  erer  graced  a  queen ! 

Thia  graaa  that*8  trodden  under  foot,  this  ^eed  with  branching 

arma, . 
Thea  glittering  in  the  morning  aon,  hath  fifty-fold  their  charma ; 
Then  cast  your  baables  ?ile  away,  and  bend  in  aolenm  thought 
To  Himt  who  haib  thia  gorgeoua  acene,  from  atorm  and  tempeat 

wroughL 

Yet  thia  ikir  pageant  aeon  maat  Ihde  before  the  breath  of  noon } 
And  by  the  flat  from  on  high,  your  wealth  ahall  fade  aa  aoon. 
Oh  lay  not  worthless  riches  up,  which  *  moth  and  ruat*  assail. 
But  those  which  at  the  Judgment  day,  through  Christ,  wUl  then 
arait 

What  though  the  eun  ao  aoon  moat  melt  thia  flroatwork  and  Us 

forms, 
He  speaks  them  Into  life  again,  who  rides  amid  the  atorma  ; 
So '  jift  <Ae  twinkUfig  tfan  eye,*  at  hla  latt  trumpet  dread, 
Our  bodiea,/uAMned  glariottt/y,  ahall  riae  up  from  the  dead. 

The  sun  goes  up  his  dtetlned  way— how  few  do  heed  my  caUa ! 

In  team  the  Tlalon  melta  away,  *  the  hauUet  /•brie*  falla. 

I  too,  could  ahed  aome  teara,  alaa !  that  thia  aweet  acene  is 

pass*d; 
For  scenss  as  noeet.  It  brings  to  mind,  which  fled  away  aa  fhaL 

KUQATOR. 

*  Job,  chap.  td. 


r !  ah  thou  (hvor*d  tree  I  In  acriptore  It  Is  told 
They  laid  thee  la  the  house  of  God,  and  coTer*d  thee  with  gold ! 
Bat  great  aa  was  King  Solomon,  he,  nor  the  houae  he  made, 
Wesw  dnoa'd  in  such  magnificence  aa  thou  heat  here  displayed ! 

The  heech  tree  auada  In  rich  array  of  long  and  ahining  threads, 
ha  heftUe  hoe^ha  all  beading  low  to  earth  their  drooping  heada. 
And  now  and  thea  aome  broken  limb  cornea  craahing  from  on 

hich, 
Aad  abowerfng  down  a  World  of  game  that  aparlde  aa  th^  fly. 

The  lofty^  oak— Che  hoadred  linb*d  Briareoa  of  the  trees  I 
■praada  ont  his  ponderous  ley  aima,  loud  crackling  In  the  fareese, 
Aad  aecbe  rouaedup  lion  '  abakes  the  dewdropa  from  hla  mane,* 
So  domm  the  woodland  monarch  aliake  hla  eryatals  o'er  the  plain. 

BaictaBe  woald  Ihilio  loll  of  all  that  bright  aad  atarry  host 
The  Aorth-wlnd  brings  *  to  witch  the  world'  from  out  the  reabna 

oTfroat: 
The  laeeneat  ihlng->the  moat  daform*d->the  dry  and  aapleaa 

The  hraasMe  rede,  the  mgied  tikom,  are  pars  snd  spotlsss  new. 


ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  A  SCIENCE. 

By  the  anthor  of  *  Lore  at  the  Shrines,'  ke. 


THE  ANIMAL  MAGNETIZER. 

How  the  following  wild  and  eccentric  story  came  into 
my  possession,  is  a  matter  of  no  great  import.  It  came 
by  the  right  of  inheritance,  among  a  golgotha  of  garret 
famiture,  such  as  trunks  and  boxes  of  all  sizes  and  of 
every  form.  On  opening  one  of  them,  I  was  struck  by 
a  singular  looking  roll  of  paper  tied  up  very  neatly 
with  a  fiuled  piece  of  brocade,  and  it  was  not  long  ere  I 
found  that  the  writing  was  that  of  a  very  celebrated 
ancestor  of  my  fhmily,  and  I  set  to  work  to  decypher 
the  outr^  letters,  for  the  benefit  of  your  readers— sim- 
ply remarking  that  I  have  excluded  all  portions  of  the 
record,  that  appertain  to  the  scientific  part  of  animal 
magnetism  ;  apprising  the  general  reader  however  of 
the  fact,  that  in  the  early  days  of  the  art,  the  opera- 
tions were  accompanied  with  music— this  remark  is 
relevant  to  the  understanding  the  story. 


THE  STORY. 

It  is  night— the  weary  wind  pants  around  my  win- 
dows—the  fire  glows  in  the  hearth,  and  wtry  now  and 
then,  a  small  cloud  of  smoke  puffs  down  the  chimney, 
driven  out  by  the  blast.  It  is  a  ssd  night,  and  the 
world  is  hushed,  and  the  deep  silence  is  only  broken 
by  the  baying  of  the  mastiff  chained  with  a  double  chain 
io  the  portal 

How  mysterioos  and  awful  are  these  gigantic  walls— 
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those  dark  recesaes — and  that  old  and  rusted  armor 
hanging  upon  iron  nails,  how  it  fills  me  with  ideas  of 
the  glorious  past. 

I  am  now  an  old  man^-the  silver  is  about  my  head, 
and  I  am  not  what  I  used  to  be,  when  I  bounded  along 
the  liveliest  of  all  the  proud  ones,  that  have  sunk  away 
forever. 

But  why  should  I  pause  upon  the  threshold  of  that 
which  I  promised  you  I  would  relate  ?  Oflen  and  often 
have  I  put  you  off  with  promises,  and  now  as  I  feel  the 
cold  shiver  of  old  age,  I  think  it  high  time  to  gratify 
your  curiosity.  In  this  brief  record,  you  will  find  am- 
ple materials  for  wonder  and  admiration,  and  when  I 
shall  have  been  gathered  to  my  fathers,  read  it  to  your 
children,  as  a  singular  event  in  the  life  of  one  of  their 
ancestors. 

It  is  a  dreary  task  to  go  back  to  the  days  of  our 
youth — almost  sinful  in  age  to  chill  the  sunshine  of 
such  a  memory,  with  his  breath  iced  and  feeble  $  but 
yet  for  your  sake,  my  beloved,  I  will  go  back  upon  the 
dreary  travel,  and  conjure  up  once  more  the  emotions  of 
my  youth,  and  stir  the  smouldering  cinders  in  my  heart. 

It  was  your  mother  of  whom  I  shall  speak.  Her 
character  was  gentle,  pure  and  credulous.  She  had 
no  guile,  and  when  I  wooed  her,  she  did  not  shun  me, 
but  met  my  advances  as  nature  prompted,  which  was 
modesty  and  truth  to  her.  She  was  to  me  life — soul — 
divinity.  I  sighed  for  the  morning,  that  it  might  bring 
me  to  her  presence — ^for  the  night,  that  I  might  worship 
her  in  all  that  glorious  impregnation  of  mystery  inci 
dent  to  my  country. 

When  I  won  her  it  was  in  the  spring,  and  I  remember 
it  so  weU,  so  wonderfully  well.  I  see  again  the  moon 
and  stars  shining  down  upon- the  short  crisp  grass,  and 
silvering  every  blade  with  a  rich  and  fretted  scabbard. 
I  see  once  more  the  leaves  trembling  in  the  gentle 
breeze,  the  dark  old  trees  beneath  which  we  used  to 
sit  and  count  the  throbbings  of  our  hearts,  one  against 
the  other.  She  was  guileless  as  she  was  beautiful ;  she 
loved  and  was  beloved ;  there  was  a  tacit  understanding 
between  our  hearts — they  had  met  in  the  yearning  con- 
fidence of  their  strength,  and  whispered  calmly  and 
thoughtfully  to  each  other — there  was  nothing  unex- 
plained. Truth  was  the  sun ;  the  several  and  many 
thoughts  common  between  us,  the  stars  to  our  little 
world.  We  moved  together,  but  not  apart  from  the 
rest — we  loved  the  world,  and  had  our  friends— we 
danced  and  we  sung  and  whirled  along  the  giddy  ma< 
zes  of  society,  but  we  had  our  world— one  single  step 
and  we  were  in  it,  and  it  was  a  paradise. 

In  those  days  a  wild  theory  had  been  started  by  some 
of  our  many  dreamers,  and  all  Germany  had  been  tor 
tured  by  the  cruel  and  hideous  doctrine.  Crowds  fol- 
lowed its  professors  through  the  streets,  and  mjrstery 
and  majesty  and  a  dreadful  awe  hung  upon  their  actions 
and  their  words. 

The  science  was  one  that  had  never  before  been 
heard  of— it  broke  suddenly  over  the  heads  of  our 
learned  men  like  a  thunderbolt,  and  swept  onward  into 
every  avenue  of  the  public  curiosity.  I  shared  the 
common  wonder,  and  in  my  ardent  spfrit,  there  was 
awakened  a  most  painful  desire  to  master  its  secrets. 

In  this  state  of  mind,  the  city  in  which  I  lived  was 
▼isited  by  one  of  these  strange  beings— these  teachers 
Of  the  dark  and  weird  lore,  and  I  hastened  to  his  pre- 


sence.   I  stood  upon  the  threshold  of  his  room— he 
rose  at  my  appearance.    I  couki  not  move^forhls 
eyes,  large,  dark  and  brilliant,  were  riveted  upon  me.       * 
There  was  a  fascination  in  them  like  a  snake^s— sosiaw 
passingly  beautiful  were  they.    His  forehead  was  high, 
white,  and  without  the  trace  of  a  wrinkle,  and  his  dark 
ringlets  fell  back  upon  his  shoulders,  and  added  to  the 
wildness  of  his  countenance-*and  yet  he  was  gentle  in 
every  look — a  languor— a  softness,  almost  an  effeminacy, 
which  soothed  the  abrupt  and  startling  effect  of  a  first 
view  of  him.    He  spoke  to  me,  and  his  voice  was  me- 
lodious as  the  softest  music — so  low — so  gentle.  I 
became  acquainted  with  him,  and  found  him  melancho- 
ly but  not  morose — but  he  looked  as  we  fancy  the  poets 
look — ^those  priests  of  nature.    I  saw  him  perform  bis 
magnetic  wonders  on  multitudes,  and  he  seemed  to 
sway  them  as  a  god.    They  breathed  low  and  softly 
when  he  spoke — their  limbs  quivered  when  his  large 
eyes  were  fixed  upon  them,  and  when  he  moved  about 
the  room  their  hearts  would  pant  like  the  bosom  of  love 
— by  a  motion  of  his  hand  he  gave  them  life,  by  a 
glance  he  could  palsy  them  into  a  livid  and  ghastly 
corpse.  Where  was  the  magic  of  this  wonderful  being?  I 
watched  him  like  an  eagle,  hot  there  was  ever  the 
same  subdued  manner  about  him.    He  glided  acroa 
the  floor  like  a  woman  in  a  sick  chamber ;  he  looked 
at  you,  and  your  very  soul  bounded  and  leaped  beneath 
the  swimming  glance  of  the  philosopher.    His  habits 
were  secluded  and    studious.     He  pored  over  large 
tomes  and  rich-clasped  books,  and  at  times  his  brow 
would  darken  as  if  a  tempest  of  wrath  was  brooding 
over  liim,  and  again  his  color  would  revive,  as  if  ideas 
like  rose  leaves,  had  expanded  in  his  soft  and  enchant- 
ed soul.    I  became  a  regular  attendant  at  his  rooms, 
and  witnessed  some  strange  scenes  in  the  course  of  hii 
practice. 

It  was  a  weird  and  ghastly  occupation,  that  of  this 
early  magnetizer.  He  so  calm  and  melancholy—the 
patient  so  pale,  haggard  and  ghostlike ;  and  there  I 
have  seen  him  stand  gazing  on  the  pallid  face  until  the 
tears  would  rush  into  his  eyes,  and  his  whole  frame  ' 
would  tremble  as  with  an  ague  fit. 

From  a  deep  interest  in  the  philosopher,  1  became  a 
warm  student  of  the  philosophy.     It  excited  and  fiUed 
me  with  visionary  thoughts,  but  I  bad  never  allowed 
myself  to  be  magnetized.    An  awful  dread  of  putting  on 
the  semblance  of  death  prevented  me.     I  did  not  wish 
that  man  should  see  how  I  looked  when  I  should  belaid 
out  on  the  final  plank— for  I  knew  they  would  tell  Im- 
ogen, and  her  heart  would  be  filled  with  horror.    A 
shudder  would  benumb  every  fibre  of  my  body  at  the 
idea  of  thB  experiment,  and  an  indistinct  shadow  waved 
me  back.    But  I  tottered  towards  the  trial;  I  longed 
with  an  eager  desire  which  maddened  me  to  restrain, 
and  yet  I  dreaded  the  result    Was  it  the  secret  influ- 
ence of  that  mysterious  man,  conveyed  through  those 
strange  and  gloomy  eyes,  that  swayed  me  to  and  fro? 
I  fancied  that  I  frequently  saw  hira  gazing  at  me  wiUi 
an  earnest  look.    At  this  singulfir  period  of  my  lite, 
old  impressions  returned  upon  me  with  renewed  force. 
One  in  particular,  which  from  its  horror,  and  from  the 
effect  it  now  exercised,  I  wilt  relate.     It  stalked  before 
me  whenever  I  entered  the  magnetizer's — I  heard  iu 
clanking  bones — ^I  smelt  its  odor  of  the  grave—When 
I  was  a  boy  some  ten  years  old,  an  uncle  who  was  t 
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nudical  man,  lived  ia  my  father's  house,  and  was  ad* 
dieted  to  the  relation  of  marvellous  stories,  many  which 
have  been  since  published.  He  would  talk  of  goblins  and 
spectres  until  the  blood  of  both  old  and  young  would 
tbgle  in  their  veins,  and  he  completed  his  conquest 
ever  my  imagination.  1  slept  in  a  small  bed  at  the  foot 
ef  my  ancle's,  and  long  after  the  family  had  retired,  he 
would  continue  to  pour  into  my  ears  his  dreadful  adven- 
tores.  On  one  night  in  winter,  we  had  all  been  shiver- 
ii^  with  the  cold  and  my  uncle's  stories,  that  I  kissed 
my  parents  and  without  a  light  went  to  my  uncle's 
loom.  There  were  a  few  chunks  burning  in  the  hearth, 
nfficient  to  light  the  frightened  boy  to  bed.  I  was 
iooo  undressed  and  stood  over  my  little  bed,  and  as  I 
made  the  attempt  to  hide  beneath  the  bed-clothes,  I 
ttuck  against  something  hard — ^it  rattled  with  a  hollow 
sound,  and  starting  back,  the  ruddy  light  of  the  £re 
dreamed  full  upon  the  spectacle.  I  sprung  upon  the 
ioor,  rushed  down  the  stairs,  and  bursting  into  the 
room,  shrieked,  "The  Skeleton !  the  Skeleton !"  My 
aacte  had  placed  this  object  in  my  bed,  had  laid  it  out 
with  all  its  bones  and  eyeless  akull  and  stinking  skin 
icaiee  dry,  to  frighten  me!  How  strong  then  was  the 
impieasion  of  that  object  upon  my  mind,  when  after 
seeing  others  in  the  pallid  sleep,  I  leave  to  your  ima- 
gioaiion. 

Morbidly  aroused  to  penetrate  the  science,  I  conti- 
ooed  to  pore  over  every  work  that  touched  upon  the 
■abject.  I  thought  frequently  that  I  might  unveil  the 
swful  art  by  tracing  it  to  ma^ic,  and  the  character  of 
its  pcofessor  would  have  given  color  to  the  charge.  He 
seldom  or  never  spoke  to  the  crowd,  but  there  was^  a 
■tern  and  haughty  reserve,  that  forbade  familiarity  and 
inspired  the  spectators  with  something  akin  to  fear. 
Tome,  however, he  was  generally  kind,  butnoinforina- 
tion  would  he  impart.  loacnitable-^arkand  obscure, 
he  stood  among  the  crowd  and  exercised  his  power  as 
AepieaBed. 

Meantiaie  my  love  ran  on  smoothly  and  with  greater 
dcpUi  and  fervor,  without  those  common  obstructions, 
deemed  requisite  to  give  its  monotonous  glory  a  pi 
qoancy  and  zest.  Of  course  you  will  imagine  that 
nueb  of  oor  conversation  turned  on  the  engrossing 
nbieet  of  magnetism,  and  she  listened  fearfully  to  my 
Qommeota  upon  its  subtle  mysteries. 

One  evening  we  determined  to  visit  the  magnetizer's 
together,  though  I  did  not  remember  at  the  time  of 
fetming  the  engagement,  that  I  had  made  a  profesaion- 
il  appointment  with  a  sick  friend.    I  told  her  the  ur* 
gency  of  this  visit,  and  proposed  that  she  should  go  on 
lo  the  magnetizer's  with  her  cousin  Ernest,  where  I 
woald  meet  her  in  an  hour.    We  parted,  and  ere  that 
hoar  had  flown  away,  I  had  closed  the  eyes  of  an  old 
sad  dear  companion — ^he  had  died  in  torture. 
Klled  with  the  gloomy  impressions  from  the  melan- 
,  dboly  soene  through  which  I  had  just  passed,  and 
whose  horrid  details  I  will  not  shock  you  with  re- 
peating, I  directed  my  steps  to  the  room  of  the  mag- 
aedzer.    The  torches  were  lit  along  the  streets,  and 
the  mighty  wing  of  night  hung  heavily  above— ^  few 
■oagglers  passed  me,  and  I  hastened  on.    The  cool  air 
■I  part  revived  me.    I  saw  the  light  shining  through 
ihia  taU  windowa  of  the  exhibition  room.    It  was  his 
piMught,  on  which  he  proposed  to  exercise  to  the  full 
Ibt  powers  that  he  possessed.    The  skeptics  had  dared 


him  to  the  combat— he  was  to  strike  into  a  trance  the 
body  and  the  soul,  and  I  rushed  onward  with  a  fever- 
ish anxiety  to  witness  the  grand  and  crowning  soene  of 
the  sorcerer. 

Suddenly  I  heard  the  notes  of  a  soft  and  voluptuous 
air.  It  was  a  mysterious  voice  that  gave  it  vent.  It 
seemed  to  arrest  the  power  of  respiration,  and  a  faint- 
ness  overcame  me — it  was  as  if  the  fragrance  of  Hea- 
ven had  found  a  tongue  to  syllable  its  sweets.  The 
melody,  for  4t  was  more  than  music,  came  from  a  dark- 
ened part  of  the  magnetizer's  house. 

I  was  arrested,  and  my  heart  went  slowly  and  sickly 
down,  and  burning  thoughts,  and  deep  and  languishing 
yearnings  of  love  took  possession  of  me.  A  dimness 
was  overspreading  my  eyesight,  and  I  could  hear  no 
other  sound  but  that  bewitching  voice — that  divinity  of 
solitude,  and  I  saw  no  other  object  but  that  dark  and 
solemn  house.  A  numbness  seized  upon  my  limbs, 
and  I  was  fainting,  when  gradually  the  air  grew  fainter 
and  fainter;  it  appeared  to  sob,  and  then  all  was  still  as 
the  tomb.  The  trance  was  broken.  The  sickening,  but 
delicious  sensations  with  which  I  had  been  filled,  de- 
parted, and  I  bared  my  forehead  to  the  cold  breath  of 
the  winds,  and  proceeded. 

Would  that  I  had  never  waked  from  that  glorious 
enraptment! — would  that  I  could  have  been  arrested 
and  fixed  forever  in  the  world  of  melody  created  by 
that  voice ! 

I  entered  the  Hall  of  Experiment,  but  every  space 
was  crowded.  I  climbed  to  the  topmost  bench  of  the 
amphitheatre  to  see  where  Imogen, and  her  cousin  were. 
Several  daik  looking  men,  on  whose  shoulders  I 
placed  my  impatient  feet,  glared  at  me  with  threaten- 
ing eyes.  I  gained  at  last  a  position  where  I  could 
command  a  view  of  the  entire  assembly.  I  glanced 
eagerly  around  among  the  dense  mass  for  my  beloved, 
but  nowhere  could  I  find  her.  I  gnashed  my  teeth,  and 
the  blood  went  swiftly  through  my  body.  At  length, 
in  a  distant  part  of  the  room  and  near  to  the  mag- 
netizer,  I  saw  them  sitting  together.  Oh  God !  how 
beautiful  she  looked !  Her  auburn  locks  were  part- 
ed on  her  ample  brow,  and  fell  in  ringlets  on  her 
shoulders ;  a  delicate  rose  was  entwined  in  her  hair,  and 
her  cheelu  were  glowing.  Had  she  too  been  spelled 
by  that  superhuman  melody  ?  If  she  had  heard  that 
glorious  and  voluptuous  music,  what  had  been  her  feel- 
ings? A  cold  shudder  smote  roe  through  the  heart, 
when  I  saw  her  dark- eyed  cousin  gaze  earnestly  in  her 
face,  and  then  his  eyes  fell  with  an  abstracted  and  va- 
cant air,  and  he  appeared  absorbed  in  thought.  Had 
he  too  been  poisoned  by  the  intoxicating  melody?  He 
was  transcendentty  handsome,  and  he  had  a  languid 
look,  that  is  more  dangerous  to  the  female  heart  than  all 
the  flashing  eyes  and  eloquent  tongues  in  the  world. 
I  could  not  reach  the  pair,  and  terrible  emotions 
crowded  to  my  brain  when  I  reflected  upon  the  eflTect  of 
that  terrible  but  delicious  symphony.  I  burned  with  an 
inward  and  almost  frantic  fire,  and  several  times  I  was 
upon  the  eve  of  screaming  aloud  at  him,  when  he  clist 
those  baneful  and  languid  looks  upon  her  face.  I  tore 
my  hair  in  my  silent,  but  tormenting  rage,  and  there  I 
was  doomed  to  witness  the  exaggerated  scene,  without 
the  power  of  making  them  know  that  I  was  watching 
them  like  a  hungry  serpent.  I  was  absorbed  in  the 
one  vision  of  the  hated  cousin  and  the  beloved  gid.    I 
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saw  him  speak  to  her  with  his  mouth  close  to  her  ear. 
What  he  said  was  urged  vehemently.  She  smiled  tim- 
idly. Oh  that  smile  I  it  dispelled  every  gloom.  She 
shook  her  head,  but  he  opened  his  large — his  lustrous 
and  splendid  eyes,  and  gazed  reproviilgly  and  beseech- 
ingly into  hers,  and  in  a  moment  an  alarmed  and  dubious 
expression  flitted  over  her  face,  and  she  averted  her 
look.  I  could  have  plunged  my  dagger  into  his  heart, 
but  I  trembled  and  stood  still,  while  a  murmur  ran 
through  the  crowd,  and  suddenly  the  Enigtna  stood  upon 
the  platform.  He  was  clothed  in  a  full  suit  of  black 
velvet,  and  his  forehead  shone  like  a  star;  his  hair  fell 
down  in  long  wavy  curls,  and  his  face  was  pale  and  his 
eye  dim  as  an  ashen  corpse — but  even  in  death  beau- 
tiftil.  Had  he  been  communing  with  that  melodious 
being,  and  was  he  just  from  the  conference? 

A  pin  might  have  fallen  and  been  heard  among  that 
absorbed  and  entranced  assembly,  and  for  a  moment 
my  attention  was  diverted  from  Imogen  and  her  cousin 
Ernest,  and  directed  in  concentrated  curiosity  towards 
the  operator. 

There  seemed  a  sound  from  afar  ofl^  like  the  dying 
cadence  of  a  harp,  but  none  heard  it  distinctly,  yet  all 
were  startled  at  its  mystery,  and  then  all  was  still  as 
the  grave. 

I  once  more  turned  towards  Ernest  and  Imogen,  and 
ahe  was  deadly  pale,  while  he  was  flushed  and  his  ac- 
tions were  agitated  and  nervous.  Then  was  renewed 
within  me  the  hell  that  I  had  before  felt. 

The  magnetizer  turned  his  full  eyes  from  the  crowd 
towards  the  twain — they  were  sitting  near  to  him,  and  a 
■udden  change  was  visible  on  his  face. 

In  front  of  him  were  the  skeptics,  or  philosophers, 
who  had  taunted  him  to  this  final  trial,  and  every  so- 
lemnity bad  been  put  in  requisition  to  sustain  him  in 
his  hour  of  need.  I  tried  to  force  my  way  through  the 
crowd.  I  could  have  torn  them  to  pieces,  but  they  mo- 
ved not,  and  so  I  was  constrained  to  be  a  mere  specta- 
tor of  that  scene,  which  taxed  every  fibre  of  my  heart 
to  bear. 

Suddenly  the  magnetizer  waved  his  hand  upwards 
and  gazed  upon  Imogen.  She  was  not  looking  at  him 
at  that  moment,  but  no  sooner  had  he  made  the  gesturo, 
than  with  a  quick  start  she  turned  towards  him.  I  was 
struck  mute  with  horror  and  amaze — my  tongue  clove 
to  the  roof  of  my  mouth,  and  I  could  neither  call  aloud 
nor  make  a  sign. 

Horrible  sight !  In  a  second,  like  a  stroke  of  light- 
ning the  truth  flashed  across  my  mind,  and  I  saw  that 
Ernest  had  staked  his  hope  of  success  with  Imogen 
upon  the  magnetic  influence  of  the  master. 

The  gestures  were  continued,  when  all  at  once  the 
powers  of  speech  and  motion  came  back  to  roe,  and  I 
shrieked  aloud  to  the  dreaded  sorcerer  to  stop.  He 
did  not  appear  to  notice  my  summons,  but  proceed- 
ed. Again  I  shrieked  and  swore  that  I  would  strike 
him  dead  if  he  did  not  des'ist.  Lnogcn  did  not  hear  me  ! 
She  sat  like  a  statue  hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock,  with 
her  eyes  like  those  of  a  corpse,  and  her  mouth  open. 
Her  cheeks  were  deadly  pale. 

I  was  possessed  at  that  moment  with  the  strength  of 
a  giant  I  rushed  forward— I  trampled  under  fbot  those 
whom  I  overthrew — I  swept  with  my  arms  a  passage 
through  that  solid  mass,  and  stood  by  the  side  of  the 
magician.    Ernest  sprang  to  me,  and  we  stood  face  to 


face.  With  a  Wow  I  struck  him  to  the  ground,  and 
grappled  the  arch-fiend  by  the  throaL  When  he  tun* 
ed  from  his  pallid  knd  piteous  victim  upon  me,  hii 
eyes  glared^his  hands  were  clenched  together  like  the 
talons  of  a  bird  of  prey,  and  he  uttered  in  a  sepulchni 
tone  my  name.  ''Restore  my  Imogen,"  I  cried,  **orl 
strike  you  dead  !**  He  smiled,  and  I  waved  my  dagger 
over  his  head.  His  eye  followed  my  gesture,  and  quick 
as  thought,  while  the  crowd  were  rushing  like  a  dark 
and  giant  wave  towards  us,  that  godlike  voice  from  the 
distance,  broke  upon  my  ear.  My  arm  dropped— the 
dagger  fell  from  my  grasp— a  clammy  perspiration 
oozed  from  every  pore.  I  reeled  from  the  intensity  of 
intoxicated  sensations,  and  leant  against  the  wall. 

The  music  continued,  and  with  it  seemed  to  oone 
a  perfume  that  filled  the  whole  room.  Not  a  person 
moved,  but  all  looked  on  in  fearful  amazement  at  Uie 
wonderful  spectacle. 

There  sat  my  beloved,  my  adored  Imogen,  as  I  have 
described  her,  with  the  terrible  sorcerer  towering  prond- 
ly  and  triumphantly  over  all.  The  music  paused  hot 
for  a  second,  and  yet  that  second  was  a  life  to  oe— 
not  a  moment  to  lose,  but  I  darted  forward  and  regain- 
ing my  dagger,  I  plunged  it  into  the  body  of  my  Ibe. 
I  seized  Imogen  by  the  hand  and  tried  to  wake  ber. 
To  all  appearance  she  was  dead — not  a  word— not  a 
sigh — not  a  movement  even  of  a  muscle.  I  called  aloud 
to  the  bleeding  Magnetizer  to  reillume  the  victkn  of 
his  art,  but  he  replied  not 

He  alone  could  rescue  her.  He  who  had  darkened 
her  spirit  could  revive  the  soul,  and  give  it  back  to  life 
and  love.  I  knelt  by  his  side — I  raised  him  in  my 
arms— I  pointed  to  Imogen,  and  begged  him  to  ware 
his  hand  once  more,  and  wake  ber  from  her  ghastly 
sleep.  He  smiled  bitterly,  and  ahook  his  head  with  a 
ferocwos  smirk  of  exultation. 

Driven  to  despair,  I  dashed  him  away  from  me,  and 
cast  myself  upon  my  knees  before  the  inanimate  body 
of  my  betrothed ;  but  I  gazed  upon  the  vacant  eye,  and 
called  to  the  deafened  ear. 

While  kneeling  before  her,  I  heard  a  scream,  and 
then  a  confused  murmur  of  alamo,  and  the  next  moment 
I  saw  the  figure  of  a  dark  and  majestic  woman  standing 
above  the  magnetizer.  She  stooped  and  raised  lui 
head  upon  her  knee  and  whispered  to  his  ear.  He 
slowly  raised  his  eyes  to  Imogen  and  waved  his  hand. 
The  eyes  of  my  beloved  moved — her  lips  unclosed- 
she  drew  a  long  breath,  and  rising*  iirom  her  chair  ftO 
into  my  opened  arms.  The  crovrd,  held  back  through 
fear  and  superstition,  now  raised  a  loud  shout  of  joy, 
and  when  I  looked  round  for  the  strange  being  who 
Jiad  wrought  this  sudden  change,  I  saw  nothing  hots 
small  black  pool  of  blood.  The  enchanter  and  the 
enchantress  had  left  the  halL 

Here  the  manuscript  is  continued  with  scientific  ar- 
guments upon  the  science  of  magnetism,  which  may 
hereafter  be  published.  .  At  present  they  are  too  wild 
and  singular  for  this  age.  So  prone  is  the  youth  of  onr 
country  to  indulge  in  daring  speculation,  that  I  will  not 
feed  their  morbid  appetite  by  a  present  disdosure* 


Petrarch  declares  that  in  his  yotilh  he  saw  the  woiks 
of  Yarro,  and  the  second  Decade  of  Livy. 
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NAPOLEON  AT  ST.  HELENA. 

Uom  writsmi  ob  seeing  a  picture  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte, 
aiaiMilog  alone,  jnat  after  euneet,  on  one  of  the  cliffii  of  St. 
Helena,  gasing  In  a  penilTe  mood  on  the  wide  waste  of  waters 


5apoleoo!  Child  of  Destiny  t  What  brmin 

Of  agonizing  tliought  employs  thjr  brain, 

As  flPer  the  Atlantk  ware,  with  down-e^st  eye, 

And  thoaghtAil  brow,  thou  look*st  despond  iogly 7 

Does  hope  of  oonqnest  still  within  thee  live  7 

Or  iftr  thy  fallea  fortunes  dost  thou  grieve  7 

Thy  thougfau  seem  fixed,  amid  the  twilight's  gloom, 

On  other  dajps,  perchance,  or  on  the  doom, 

That  war's  oncertain  chance,  and  England's  hate, 

Or  the  anehangeaUe  decree  of  fate. 

Has  brought  on  thee.    And  dost  thou  seek  some  balm, 

The  feTcr  of  thy  overwrought  brain  to  calm  7 

Art  thott  at  last  convinced  there  is  a  Qod 

Who  rales  earth's  countless  nations  with  his  rod; 

Pirolecta  the  meek ;  exalts  the  lowly  bom ; 

And  sinks  the  proud  beneath  the  poor  they  scorn  7 

Or  doet  thou  still  on  fickle  chance  rely  7 

On  changeless  fiite,  and  blindfold  destiny  7 

And  dost  thou  vainly  hope  again  to  see 

The  star  of  fortune  rise  triumphantly 

From  out  the  sea,  and  daim  for  thee  that  throne. 

Which  thou,  with  empty  boast,  didst  call  thy  own  7 

—The  Star  of  Austerlitz,  that  led  thee  on 

To  fieMa,  where  ihou  thy  blood-stained  laurels  won  7 

Qreaft  ehieflaio,  say,  shall  it  rise  no  more, 

To  call  thee  back  from  Su  Helena's  shore. 

And  Uind  the  nations  with  ite  dazzling  beams 7 

Tain  hope  1  the  envious  clouds  that  round  thee  rise 

Have  quenched  its  beams,  nor  shall  thy  wishful  eyes. 

Ere  see  its  light  again  fiaah  on  the  sky. 

The  sign  and  token  sure  of  victory. 

Napoleon,  aay,  can'st  thou  not  penetrate 

The  misty  cloud,  that  darkly  shrouds  thy  fate  7 

Nor  Isarn  the  moral  of  thy  life ;  nor  see 

Of  fome,  of  wealth,  of  power,  the  vanity? 

Where  has  thy  greatness  fled  7  Where  is  thy  crown 7 

Where  are  the  kings  that  Uembled  at  thy  frown  7 

Has  wisdom  to  thy  soul  no  entrancs  found  7 

Has  eoDscience  with  its  sting  no  power  to  wound  7 

Dost  thou  remain,  atill  haughty,  stem  and  proud. 

As  when  befoce  thee  Europe's  Sovereigns  bowed  7 

—When  France  with  all  its  legions,  ready  stood. 

Battling  for  thee  to  shed  iu  richest  blood  7 

Napoleon,  aay,  hast  thou  not.felt  remorse. 

When  backward  gazing  on  thy  heedless  course  7 

When  oa  thy  oooch  reclined  at  midnight  houri 

And  reason  o^er  thy  mind  asserts  her  power, 

Do  DOC  the  ghosts  of  men  in  battle  slain— 

Of  MiHioBii  slaughtered  on  the  ensanguined  pkun, 

Thy  boundless  love  of  power  to  gratify, 

FUl  oft  before  thee  rise  reproschiully, 

And  call  for  Teogeaoce  on  that  guilty  head. 

For  which  so  oft  the  innocent  have  bled  7 

ProndnHBl  thy  thoughte  were  sad  enough,  I  ween. 

As  from  the  barren  elifls  of  St.  Helena, 

Tboa  didst  sw^,  heart-sick,  the  Atlantic  wide, 

AftQund  thee  rolliiig  still  its  briny  tide. 

O^cr  Ihoaedaifc  wjnras  foil  weU  thou  must  hare  known. 


Freighted  with  thee  no  ship  would  ere  be  blown, 
By  snmraer  gales.    O'er  that  w  ide  sea,  gaze  on. 
Gaze  still  with  hopeless  eye,  Napoleon ! 
No  more  shall  Austria  hear  thy  cannon's  roar ; 
No  more  o'er  Alpine  heights  thy  eagles  soar ; 
No  more  shall  Gallia's  hosts  thy  voice  obey ; 
Nor  at  thy  feet  her  crown  Hispania  lay ; 
No  more  for  thee  shall  youthful  warriors  bleed ; 
Or  conquered  hosts  to  thee  for  mercy  plead. 
Thy  sun  has  set«*that  sun,  whose  morning  beam 
Made  thee  like  more  than  mortal  champion  seem. 
Slowly  it  sinks  behind  the  darkened  west; 
The  nations  now  from  fear  of  thee  may  rest; 
The  cliff  whereon  thou  stand'st  shall  be  thy  grave, 
The  sea-bird's  cry — the  murmur  of  the  wave, 
Thy  requiem  shall  sing  along  the  shore, 
And  Europe  hear  thy  battle-cry  no  more. 


A  TREATISE  ON 
THE  ART  OF  NAMING  PLACES. 

INTRODUCTION. 

Ad  eminent  writer  having  favored  the  readers  of  tlie 
Litemry  Messenger  with  some  valuable  hints  npon  the 
art  of  naming  horses,  I  am  encouraged  by  his  example 
to  submit  a  few  suggestions  on  a  kindred  subject,  but 
one  of  still  more  general  interest — I  mean  the  art  of 
naming  places.  My  design  is,  first,  to  show  what  is  the 
prevailing  practice  in  America ;  secondly,  to  point  out 
its  disadvantages;  and  thirdly,  to  propose  a  better  me* 
thod.  In  a  country  where  new  towns  and  town8hipl^ 
states  and  counties,  are  daily  springing  up,  the  practi- 
cal importance  of  the  subject  I  have  chosen,  needs  no 
demonstration.  To  those  ladies  and  gentlemen,  in  all 
parta  of  the  union,  but  especially  the  new  parts,  who 
have  votes  or  influence  in  naming  villages  or  tracta  of 
country,  I  respectfully  inscribe  my  lucubrationa—hum- 
bly  soliciting  a  patient  perusal  before  final  judgment. 


CHAPTER  h 

^meriem  method  of  naming  Placet. 

There  are  three  predominant  methods  of  attaching 
names  to  places  in  the  new  states  of  America.  The 
first,  and  perhaps  most  common,  is  to  adopt  names  al- 
ready appropriated  in  the  older  slates.  An  hnpulse  was 
given  to  this  practice  by  the  eventa  of  the  revolution, 
or  at  least  by  the  desire  to  perpetuate  their  memory. 
Thus  the  Lexington  of  Massachusetta  propagated  ita 
title  in  Virginia,  while  Massachusetts,  in  ita  turn,  re- 
ceived a  Princeton  from  New- Jersey,  and  Kentucky 
borrowed  both.  It  may  well  be  questioned,  whether 
the  scenes  of  revolutionary  conflict  would  not  have 
been  more  truly  honored  by  being  led  in  undisturbed 
possession  of  their  distinctive  nam.es,  instead  of  losing 
their  identity  amidst  a  throng  of  honorary  namesakes. 
Is  it  any  compliment  to  Lexington  or  Princeton,  that 
Vol.  IV.— 38 
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the  barbarous  appendages  "N.  J."  and  "Mass."  are 
absolutely  needed,  to  preserve  an  ordinary  letter  from 
miscarriage? 

A  still  more  operative  cause  of  this  bad  practice  is 
the  mnor  pairitt  of  settlers  from  the  east.  Springfield, 
Litchfield,  and  all  the  other  fields  of  MasiacbusetUand 
Connecticut,  are  thus  made  to  flourish  in  immortal 
youth,  and  may  indulge  the  hope,  that  as  the  tide  of 
emigration  rolls  towards  the  Pacific,  they  shall  see  their 
names  emblazoned  on  the  map  beyond  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  The  only  drawback  is,  that  the  old  yan- 
kee  towns  themselves  have  stolen  names,  and  must 
yield  the  honor  to  their  prototypes  in  England. 


CHAP,  n 

JhiOher  MeUuKL 

The  second  common  mode  of  giving  names,  is  to  se- 
lect them  from  the  map  of  the  old  world.  To  one  who 
has  travelled  through  New-York,  illustration  is  super- 
fluous. Rome!  Syracuse!  Ithaca!  Jericho!  What 
can  be  more  classical  than  "  Rome,  N.  Y.**  These 
New-York-State  Romans,  if  they  ever  have  occasion 
to  write  or  speak  of  the  eternal  city,  are  no  doubt  in  the 
habit  of  employing  the  genuine  American  expression, 
**  Rome,  Italy."  This  is  a  mere  conjecture ;  but  we 
know  full  well  that  some  American  writers,  when  they 
mention  the  Tuileries  or  Garden  of  Plants,  can  find  it 
in  then-  hearts  to  say  "  Paris,  France,"  for  fear  of  con- 
founding it  with  "Paris,  Kt."  !  What  a  commentary 
this  upon  the  merits  of  the  system !  This  practice  is 
coeval  with  the  settling  of  New-England.  Almost  all 
the  names  given  by  the  Puritans  to  places,  were  taken 
from  the  Bible,  or  brought  over  from  Great  Britain. 
They  had  a  right  to  pursue  this  method.  They  came 
hither  by  compulsion,  and  were  fairly  entitled  to  assim- 
ilate their  new  home  to  the  old  one  as  completely  as 
they  could,  the  rather  as  they  could  not  then  anticipate 
with  certainty  the  growth  of  their  adopted  country,  and 
had  therefore  no  reason  to  expect  any  actual  incon- 
venience from  this  kindly  remembrance  of  the  names 
of  the  old  world.  There  is  no  such  apology  for  him 
who  travels  westward,  of  free  choice,  and  with  his  eyes 
wide  open  to  the  practical  effects  of  this  imitative  no- 
menclature. What  right  has  he  to  rob  his  native  town 
of  her  good  name,  by  a  sort  of  theft,  which  nought  en- 
riches him,  but  makes  her  poor  indeed  ? 


CHAT.  m. 

Another  Method. 

The  third  common  method  of  naming  places,  is  to 
name  them ,  after  men.  The  page  of  history  from 
which  these  are  selected,  depends  upon  the  taste  and 
prepossessions  of  the  namers.  The  refined  conception 
of  immortalizing  ancient  writers,  heroes  and  philoso- 
phers, by  giving  them  a  local  habitation  and  a  name 
upon  our  modern  maps,  has  been  confined  in  a  great 
measure  to  the  Empire  State.  Setting  aside  some  par- 
tial imitations  on  a  very  small  scale,  New- York  enjoys 
a  glorious  monopoly  in  this  branch  of  the  fine  arts. 
The  addition  of  *'  N.  Y."  is  scarcely  needed  to  pievent 


mistakes,  after  such  names  as  Ovid,  Ulysses,  orCa- 
millus.    May  this  proud  distinction  be  perpetusl !  May 
no  inferior  member  of  the  union  ever  trench  upon  tlw 
New-York  patent  for  naming  places  by  the  aid  ef 
Ainsworth's  Dictionary !  A  less  sublime  variety  of  this 
same  method,  is  to  choose  the  names  of  moderns,  «- 
ther  foreign  or  indigenous,  especially  the  latter,  and 
particularly  those  of  revolutionary  heroes  or  distin- 
guished politicians.    No  one  oonld  have  quarrelled  with 
this  easy  method  of  perpetuating  worthy  names,  if  it 
had  been  provided  by  agreement  or  by  law,  that  no 
name  should  be  given  to  a  plurality  of  places.   The 
CUy  of  WatkbugUm  strikes  foreigners  as  a  noble  title, 
having  all  the  qualities  of  a  good  name,  sonorous  and 
significant,  convenient  and  invested  with  sublime  asso- 
ciations.   But  alas!  wb  know  better.    To  us,  the  name 
of  Washington  has  lost  its  virtue — we  cannot  conjure 
with  iL    Instead  of  being  consecrated  as  a  national 
name,  it  has  been  debased  by  association  with  a  thou- 
sand hamlets.    How  strange  that  emigrants  and  set- 
tlers should  imagine  they  are  doing  honor  to  that  mem- 
orable name,  by  adding  another  to  the  list  of  its  misap- 
plications !    If  this  however,  were  the  only  instance  of 
sudi  inconvenient  multiplication  of  a  single  name,  we 
might  be  able  to  endure  it,  and  to  persuade  ourselves 
that  it  evinced  the  strength  of  national  attachment  to  the 
Father  of  his  Country.    But  what  shall  we  say  of  the 
hundreds  upon  hundreds  of  ignoble  names,  which  are 
not  only  honored  with  a  place  vpon  the  map,  but  with 
two^  three,  half  a  dozen  or  a  dozen  places?    Id  this 
case,  the  public  inconvenience,  arising  from  a  paucity 
of  local  names,  is  not,  as  in  the  other  case,  compen- 
sated by  the  value  of  the  names  themselves.    We  have 
not  even  this  rooaantic  consolation,  when  our  letters 
miscarry,  or  come  back  to  us  with  balf«-dozen  saper- 
scriptions,  half-a-dozen  post-marks,  and  half-a-dozea 
postages. 


CHAP.  IV. 

Disadmmtage  ^  thae   Methods. 

In  enumerating  these  three  methods,  incidental  men- 
tion has  been  made  of  some  particolar  objections  lo 
which  each  is  liable.  The  objections  to  the  whole  sys- 
tem may  be  reduced  to  Uiese  two  heads:  I.  Inconve- 
nience. 8.  Disgrace.  Its  inconvenience  needs  no  pieof 
to  any  one  accustomed  to  write  letters.  So  strong  is 
the  feeling  of  habitual  confusion  and  dubiety,  produ- 
ced by  the  endless  reproduction  of  the  same  names, 
that  beibre  long  no  man  will  be  satisfied,  without  en- 
suring the  safe  passage  of  his  letters,  by  specifying 
counties  and  townships  as  well  as  states.  It  is  ex- 
ceedingly uncomfortable  to  be  alwa3rs  doubting  ef  the 
whereabouts  of  every  plaeo  yoa  read  of.  Compare 
your  own  sensations  when  you  read  or  bear  of  Wash- 
ington, Jefferson,  Jackson,  ColnnalMa,  Portsmouth,  or 
any  of  the  many  vlUee  and  hwrgko^  which  are  held  ss 
common  stock  by  all  the  states.  Compare  the  uncer* 
tainty,  vexation  and  solicitude,  the  reference  to  gszet* 
teers  and  maps  or  knowing  friends,  which  all  such 
names  oeeasion— with  the  pleasant  aense  of  certainty 
and  clearness  which  accompany  nanoea  that  have  been 
used  but  once— such  as  Savannah,  Cindnaati,  Natdiez, 
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«r  Chietgik  Compara  oor  own  eonditioD  in  this  re- 
ipeet,  with  that  of  Europe,  whore  a  duplicate  name 
can  Kaicely  be  detected  on  the  most  minate  of  mape. 
Heie  k  one  great  advantage  on  the  side  of  the  old  coan- 
triet;  an  advantage  too^  ariaing  fiom  their  having  had 
their  origin  in  what  we  call  *'dark  aget,**  as  distin- 
goisbed  from  our  age  of  light  The  old  Oothe  and 
Gaob  and  Saxons  neither  knew  nor  cared  about  the 
names  of  other  countries,  and  this  happy  ignorance 
eompelled  them  to  invent  Our  settlers  are  just  well 
enoogh  instructed  to  be  imitatofB,  and  ignorant  enough 
to  overlook  the  disadvantages  of  imitation.  Some 
New-England  emigrants  may  even  be  entitled  to  the 
credit  of  not  knowing  that  the  good  old  yankee  names, 
which  they  are  carting  to  the  west,  were  not  invented 
bf  the  Pilgrims.  If  the  force  of  prejudice  and  habit 
were  once  broken,  an  ordinary  pedier  from  "down 
cast,"  could  manufacture  new  and  striking  names  for 
placee  without  stint  or  limit,  every  one  of  them  better 
than  an  atlas  full  of  vUUm^  iurgkt  and  tons,  [Calhmau 
and  BmfOHJ,  Jtektont  and  Manhatttf  CUnUnu  and  Web- 
tUrtf  Htrritmu  and  GmfsJ] 

CHAP.  V. 


JUUker  Disaioaniage, 

The  other  disadvantage  of  the  system  ought  to  ope- 
rate with  power  on  the  sensitive  self-love  of  this  vain 
nation.  We  may  vapor  as  we  will  about  native  talent, 
Anwrican  genius,  an  independent  literature,  and  what 
not!  We  may  rave  till  we  are  tired,  of  our  annuals,  and 
fixirth  of  July  speeches,  and  lyceums— it  is  still  as 
dear  as  day  that  we  have  not  even  such  a  measure  of 
inventioa  as  would  enable  us  to  name  oor  towns  and 
countiesi  without  stealing  from  the  map  of  Europe ; 
nor  taste  enough  to  steal  what  is  worth  stealing ;  no, 
nor  sense  enough  to  consult  our  own  convenience.  If 
we  have  invention,  taste,  and  common  sense,  let  us  be- 
Sia  to  show  it  in  our  maps  and  road-books.  This  na- 
tional infirmity  has  not  been  overlooked  by  our  benig- 
nant neighbors.  It  has  caught  the  eye  both  of  satirists 
and  sages.  Witness  the  hundred  Warsaws  of  Sam 
Slick,  as  an  example  from  the  first  class,  and  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  a  work  of  Sir  John  Herschell,  as 
an  instance  of  the  other.  "  Those  who  attach  two 
aeenes  to  one  word,  or  superadd  a  new  meaning  to  an 
old  one,  act  as  absurdly  as  colonists  who  distribute 
themselves  over  the  world,  naming  every  place  ihey 
to  by  the  names  of  those  they  have  left,  till  idl 
I  of  geographical  nomendalure  are  confound- 
ed, and  till  we  are  unable  to  dedde  whether  an  occur- 
nnce  sitated  to  have  happened  at  Windsor,  took  place 
in  Europe,  America,  or  Australia.^ 

This  apparent  poverty  is  rendered  more  disgraceful 
by  its  leading  us  to  borrow  from  the  very  countries, 
which  we  profess  to  rival  or  surpass  in  all  the  qualities 
of  intellect  If  we  are  so  wholly  independent  of  Old 
Enghind,  let  us  prore  it,  and  at  the  same  time  promote 
onr  own  convenience,  by  disusing  English  names. — 
Bat  this,  bebnging  rather  to  the  next  ensuing  topic, 
from  which  it  will  be  needless  to  detain  the  reader,  by 
aoy  enfaugement  on  the  evil  just  exposed,  the  reality 
of  which  mnst  be  apparent  to  the  mind,  and  painful  to 
the  ledingB  of  all  patriotic  yankees. 


CHAP.  VL 
Ji  heUer  Mttkod  finpwtd. 

It  is  not  the  object  of  this  little  treatise  to  expose  an 
evil,  without  proposing  remedies.  To  those  who  are 
convinced  by  the  foregoing  chapters,  that  the  usual 
practice  is  both  inconvenient  and  disgraceful,  a  method 
of  correcting  it  will  now  be  most  respectfully  submitted. 
The  statement  of  this  method  will  include  several  dis- 
tinct propositions,  any  one  of  which  may  be  adopted  if 
the  others  are  disliked ;  while  at  the  same  time  there 
is  nothing  to  forbid  a  simultaneous  execution  of  them 
all.  My  first  proposition,  then,  is  this:  that  where 
there  is  an  Indian  name,  it  be  retained,  in  spite  of  all 
absurd  and  tasteless  eflTorts  to  convert  it  into  something 
with  a  eiUe,  or  hwgh  annexed.  If  this  rational  and 
easy  course  had  been  pursued,  we  should  not  be  now 
pestered  and  disgraced  by  post-ofiice  equivoques  and 
geographical  double-entendres.  Every  body  who  has 
been  in  Europe  knows  that  our  Indian  names  of  places 
are  exceedingly  admired;  not  merely  for  intrinsic 
beauty,  which  they  sometimes  want,  but  as  original 
and  dignified  by  their  associations.  Oh  if  our  great 
commercial  city  could  but  wear  again  its  fine  old  Indian 
title  of  nobility.  Instead  of  being  nicknamed  after  a 
decayed,  mouldering  heap  of  houses  in  the  north  of 
England,  preserved  from  oblivion,  only  by  its  splendid 
minster !  After  this  place  New- York  is  named,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes ;  although  in  historical  strictness, 
it  derived  its  title,  not  from  the  dty,  but  the  dufce  of 
York.  The  prefix  new,  is  universally  disgraceful ;  a 
provincial  badge  which  ought  to  have  been  knocked  off 
when  we  gained  our  independence.  The  rustic  vulgar- 
ism, Yorky  at  which  the  smart  cits  laugh,  is  vastly  bel- 
ter ;  but  JtfaaAoftea  would  be  infinitely,  infinitely  better. 
The  Canadian  York  has  now  a  name  of  its  own ;  ought 
not  our  own  York  to  possess  one  too?  It  is  a  matter 
of  congratulation,  that  in  naming  our  new  states,  so 
much  good  taste  and  judgment  have  ,been  exercised. 
Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Missouri, 
Illinois,  Ohio,  Michigan  and  Arkansaw,  are  names  of 
which  we  all  have  reason  to  be  proud.  To  the  end  of 
the  civilized  world,  every  educated  person  understands 
them,  and  admires  them.  This  advanUge  is  owing  to 
the  obvious  fact,  that  the  naming  of  a  state  falls  into 
better  hands  than  the  naming  of  most  towns  and 
counties ;  but  it  proves,  that  among  those  concerned, 
there  is  discretion  and  good  taste  enough,  if  they  were 
only  used  to  some  good  purpose.  Let  those  that  have 
authority  in  this  thing,  be  persuaded  not  to  make  them- 
selves ridiculous,  by  sacrificing  noble  aboriginal  names 
for  paltry  imitations  and  vile  compounds.  One  great 
example  of  this  folly  has  been  given— not  belonging  to 
oor  own  times  except  by  sufferance.  To  this  may  be 
joined  a  small  one  of  more  recent  date— one  out  of  a 
thousand.  A  beautiful  neighborhood  in  Pennsylvania, 
was  once  called  AV»iUNRih|f :  it  is  now  called  HarUoUU! 
There  is  no  weight  in  an  objection  sometimes  urged  to 
Indian  names,  that  they  are  frequently  uncouth  and 
dissonant  Not  to  mention  that  this  often  seems  so 
only  at  the  first,  and  that  even  then,  the  most  uncouth 
will  bear  comparison  with  many  of  our  own  domestic 
manufacture;  there  is  no  reason  why  an  Indian  name 
should  not  be  slightly  trimmed  and  softened,  by  throw- 

ing  out  a  consonant  or  throwing  in  a  vowel,  befiire  it  is 
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ultimately  fixed  by  uaa^e.  Such  a  process  has  actually 
taken  place  in  most  of  oar  current  Indian  names.  The 
object  is,  not  to  preserve  the  pure  form  of  the  Indian 
word,  but  to  hare  an  original,  distinctiTe  name.  With 
such  modifications  as  are  here  proposed,  a  noble  list  of 
names  might  be  produced,  intrinsically  fine,  and  wholly 
free  from  the  inconvenience  and  disgrace  of  being  du^ 
plicates.  A  curious  illustration  of  the  difference  be- 
tween the  two  sorts  of  nomenclature  here  referred  to,  is 
afibrded  by  the  title  of  the  celebrated  railroad  between 
New- York  and  Philadelphia.  *' Camden  and  Amboy" 
is  unequivocal  enough,  when  written  as  a  compound. 
But  separate  the  elements,  and  speak  of  Camden — you 
will  instantly  be  asked,  which  Camden  do  you  mean? 
Camden,  S.  C.7  Camden,  N.  C.7  Camden,  Gea? 
Camden,  Del?  Camden,  N.  J. 7  Camden,  N.  Y.7 
Camden,  Maine  7  or  Camden,  England  7  But  speak 
of  Amboy,  and  you  will  hear  no  question  of  the  sort, 
unless  a  Jersey  man  should  ask  whether  you  meant 
Perth  Amboy  or  South  Amboy;  but  these  are  mere 
fractions  of  an  integer,  on  opposite  sides  of  the  same 
river,  and  do  not  therefore  fall  within  the  scope  of  this 
discussion. 


CHAP.  yn. 

Jinother  MHhod  propofti. 

The  method  just  proposed  can  be  extensively  adopt- 
ed only  in  the  newly  settled  regions  of  the  country, 
and  eveii  there,  it  may  be  open  to  objection,  in  particu- 
lar cases,  which  must  be  provided  for.  The  second 
proposition,  therefore,  is,  that  names  be  given  which 
are  descriptive  of  some  characteristic  and  distinctive 
feature  of  the  places  named,  their  site,  or  their  envi- 
rons. That  this  corrective  may  not  engender  the  very 
evil  it  is  meant  to  counteract,  it  is  of  great  importance 
that  the  names,  formed  on  this  principle,  should  be 
drawn  either  from  something  wholly  peculiar  to  the 
place  in  question,  or  something  not  likely  to  be  cboeen 
as  the  ground  of  a  distinctive  name  in  other  places.*— 
Greenfield,  for  example,  as  a  distinctive  name,  is  abso- 
lutely worthless.  It  must  not,  however,  be  inferred 
that,  by  this  rule,  no  such  name  could  be  given,  except 
to  places  which  possess  some  extraordinary  natural 
distinction,  such  as  Rockbridge  county  in  Virginia,  so 
called  from  the  famous  natural  bridge.  A  circumstance, 
not  wonderful  or  striking  in  iuelf,  may  be  sufliciently 
peculiar  to  suggest  a  local  name.  An  overhanging  cliff 
of  reddish  earth  or  stone,  though  not  at  all  extraordi- 
nary, might  be  a  good  reason  for  calling  the  village  near 
it  Redeliff;  nor  is  it  at  all  likely,  that,  without  direct 
piracy  or  plagiarism,  more  than  one  village  would  se- 
lect such  a  name.  In  order  to  afford  the  widest  scope 
for  this  suggestion,  and  reduce  tlie  chances  of  direct 
interference  to  the  lowest  point,  it  may  be  well  to  sug- 
gest the  derivation  of  descriptive  names,  in  certain 
cases,  from  other  languages  than  English,  though  the 
latter  should  in  general  be  preferred.  Tremont,  (from 
tree  monieM,)  wouW  have  been  a  better  name  in  some 
respects,  than  ThreehiiU  or  Tkreemomtaina,  and  in  all 
respects  better  than  Boetoiif  a  name  purloined  from  an 
oUl  seaport  in  Lincolnshire;  nor  can  it  be  imagined 
that  greenmouiUain  would  have  been  more  convenient 


or  agreeable  than  Vtrmmi  from  the  Fienoh  eerd  wtmU 
or  «m(f  mmt$.  It  may  not  be  extravagant  to  add,  that, 
ia  the  west,  even  Indian  names  might  thus  be  made 
**  to  order  ;*'  some  descriptive  epithet  being  adopted, 
even  though  it  had  never  figured  as  a  proper  name. 


CHAP.  THL 

Ji  ihhrd  Method  proposed. 

As  a  third  expedient,  maybe  recommended  the  impo- 
sition of  commemorative  names — commemorative  either 
of  events  or  persons;  The  latter  species  of  commemo- 
ration it  is  true,  has  been  the  source  of  much  of  the 
confusion  now  existing.  But  why  has  it  had  this 
effect  7  Because  the  names  selected  have  been  those  of 
persons  generally  known,  and  likely  therefore  to  re- 
ceive this  honor  from  many  dififerent  quarters  at  the 
same  time.  The  evil  has  arisen  frorh  a  foolish  tenden- 
cy to  overlook  local  and  peculiar  circumstances,  and 
give  the  preference  to  commonplace  generalities.  If, 
instead  of  desecrating  some  great  names,  by  depriving 
them  of  individuality,  and  unduly  honoring  some  small 
names  in  the  same  way,  it  had  been  the  practice  to  call 
places  by  the  names  of  founders,  early  settlers,  local 
benefactors,  or  eminent  inhabitants  of  any  class,  even 
though  they  might  not  be  members  of  congress  or  heads 
of  departments,  our  maps  and  gazetteers  would  have 
been  more  respectable.  The  reader  can  easily  illus- 
trate this  remark  by  applying  it  to  the  place  of  his  own 
residence,  and  those  adjacent  to  it.  It  may  be  added 
that,  besides  the  superior  convenience  of  this  method, 
it  would  be  a  valuable  means  of  doing  honor  to  a  multi- 
tude of  most  deserving  men,  and  of  saving  from  obli- 
vion a  whole  catalogue  of  names,  far  more  worthy  of 
remembrance  than  a  moiety  of  those  now  scattered, 
with  a  niggardly  profusion,  over  our  territorial  surface. 
As  the  object  of  this  work  is  to  suggest,  and  not .  to 
amplify,  the  only  other  necessary  hint,  in  this  connex- 
ion, is,  that  when  the  names  of  men  are  good  enough  to 
be  distingushed  in  the  way  proposed,  they  are  too  good 
to  be  spoiled  and  made  ridiculous  by  any  sort  of  barba- 
rous appendage.  Who  that  has  a  particle  of  taste  can 
waver  between  Jacksonville  and  Jackson  7  Even  Pitts- 
burgh, allowing  for  the  force  of  habit  and  association, 
is  less  worthy  of  the  place  than  the  naked,  ugly  mono- 
syllable, Pitt,  would  have  been.  But,  be  this  as  it 
may,  we  have  enough  of  HUee  and  burghs  already  for  a 
thousand  years.  The  sufilx  town,  is  not  so  bad,  except 
when  it  is  frittered  into  ton;  but  the  best  and  safest 
rule  is  to  discard  them  all,  and  let  the  name,  whether 
long  or  short,  stand  on  iu  own  bottom. 


CHAP,  rx, 

J§  fourth  Method  proposed. 

As  a  last  resort,  where  the  foregoing  methods  are 
for  any  reason  inexpedient,  names  may  be  invented.  I 
remember  to  have  seen  in  print,  an  ingenious  mode  of 
managing  this  sort  of  manufacture,  so  as  to  securs  the 
two  important  points  of  euphony  and  originality.  The 
plan  proposed  was  to  form  two  sets  of  tickets,  one 
inscribed  with  consonants  and  one  with  vowels,  and 
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Ihen  todnw  akemately  from  the  tw^o  sett,  until  a  Dame 
of  tk  required  length  is  constructed.  This  plan  is 
highlj  worthy  of  attention.  If  the  reader  will  but  take 
the  peiM  to  make  a  brief  ezperimenty  in  this  way,  he 
will  be  astonished  at  the  infioite  Tariety  of  new  and 
comely  namea,  which  might  be  substituted  thus  for  our 
•xiating  nomenclature.  It  cannot  be  denied,  howcTer, 
thst  the  names  thus  chosen,  would  generally  haye  an 
sir  somewhat  exotic.  For  the  sake  of  those  who  may 
prefer  a  more  indigenous  and  English  form,  another 
meibod  of  invention  may  be  here  suggested.  This  is 
nothing  more  than  to  combine  single  syllables  of  dif- 
ferent English  words,  so  as  to  form  a  compound  not  sig^ 
■ificant.  A  large  proportion  of  the  names  of  minor 
pbees  on  the  map  of  England,  would  really  seem  to 
hare  been  formed  in  this  way,  or  if  they  all  were  once 
aignificsnt,  the  changes  of  the  language  have  destroyed 
their  meaning.  In  order  to  exemplify  the  Tirtues  of  this 
method,  I  open  at  random  a  book  lying  by  me,  and  se- 
leeting  syllables  from  diflerent  pages,  form  the  follow- 
ng  compounds — SweUUdgtj  Dwdlitms^  CaJUtmmt^  Plon- 
flM^  (Ximm.  I  know  not  what  the  reader  may  think, 
bat  fer  my  single  sel^  I  should  prefer  the  worst  of  these 
to  almost  any  of  our  fashionable  names;  and  if  sueh 
u  these  can  be  obtained  by  lottery,  what  admirable 
onesmjght  be  contrived  by  skill  I 


CHAP.  X. 
Ccnehuimu 

The  four  methods  which  have  been  proposed,  if 
Implied  with  perseverance  and  discretion,  will  ensure  a 
fall  supply  of  really  distinctive  names  for  all  new  places 
in  all  time  to  come.  But  alas,  these  measures  of 
reform  seem  scarcely  to  be  worthy  of  a  trial,  if  the 
existing  practices  must  also  be  continued,  and  for  every 
decent  new  name,  flood  the  country  with  a  dozen  of  the 
old  disgraceful  sort.  As  a  supplementary  suggestion, 
theiefiire,  it  nmy  be  added,  that  the  application  of  the 
same  name  to  two  places,  should  be  rigidly  proscribed, 
if  not  by  law,  by  public  sentiment.  It  is  much  to  be 
desired,  indeed,  that  the  disuse  of  duplicate  names 
afaoold  arise  from  an  honorable  sense  of  independence 
and  becoming  self-reliance,  together  with  a  due  regard 
to  good  taste  and  the  public  convenience,  than  from 
penal  statutes,  which  I  should  be  loth  to  see  adopted, 
except  in  extreme  cases.  May  we  not  hope  that,  by 
the  same  aathority,  the  use  of  vUU  and  burgk  will  soon 
be  utterly  abolished  1  Nay,  may  we  not  go  further  and 
antjcipate,  not  only  an  improvement  in  the  making  of 
new  names,  but  a  great  retrospective  reformation  in  the 
old  T  Is  it  extravagant  to  hope  that,  when  the  great 
diaeoveries  developed  in  this  work,  have  been  reduced 
to  practice,  their  effect  upon  the  public  taste  will  be  so 
great  as  to  disgust  all  cultivated  minds  with  the  abomi- 
nable system  under  which  most  of  the  names  now  ex- 
tant were  imposed  1  May  we  not  expect  to  see  thou- 
sands of  old  Indian  names  supplanting  their  supplants 
cn^  and  innumerable  other  changes  equally  delightful, 
imparting  a  new  aspect  to  our  national  geography? 
llria  ia  too  bright  a  prospect— let  us  drop  the  veil 

I  have  purposely  abstained  from  any  copious  illus- 
tzatioo  of  my  difibrent  topics.    For  such  illustration, 


the  materials  are  abundant,  if  the  public  should  require 
a  new  edition  of  my  treatise,  more  extended  and  com* 
plete.  In  the  mean  time  I  commend  it  to  their  favora* 
ble  notice. 


JOURNAL 

OF  A  TRIP  TO  THE  MOUNTAINS,  CAVES  AND  SPRINGS 
OF  VIRGINIA. 

By  a  JfeW'Englttnder. 

To  Chablbs  E.  Shbbman,  Esq.,  of  Mobile,  Abu 

These  fragments  of  a  Diary,  kept  dnriof  a  tour  made  in  hie 

eociety,  are  reepedfuity  and  affectionaielj  lucribed,  by  hie 

friend  and  fellow-U-ayeller,  THE  AUTHOR. 


-Virginia !  Yet  I  own 


I  lore  thee  etiU,  although  no  son  of  thine ! 

For  I  hare  climbed  thy  mouotalns,  not  alonei— 
And  made  the  wondere  of  thy  ▼allies  mine ; 
Finding,  from  morning's  dawn  UU  day's  decline. 

Some  manrel  yet  unmarlced,— some  peak,  whose  throne 
Was  loftier,— girt  with  mist,  and  crowned  with  pine : 

Some  deep  and  rugged  glen,  with  copse  o'ergrown,— 
The  birth  of  some  sweet  Talley,  or  Che  line 

Traced  by  some  stiver  stream  that  murmon  lone : 
Or  the  dark  cate,  where  hidden  crystale  shine, 

Or  the  wild  arch,  across  the  blue  sky  thrown. 
♦         ♦♦♦♦♦ 

♦♦♦♦♦♦  Wilde. 


CHAPTER  HL 
The  White  Sulphor  Springs  of  Greenbrier  County.— The  place 


WkUe  Suipkwr,  Jul^  83,  1835. 
This  grand  central  point  of  attraction,  pre-eim'nent 
above  all  the  other  localities  in  the  Spring  region  of 
Virginia,  is  a  fairy  sjMt  lying  at  the  foot  of  the  Allegha- 
nies  in  a  delightful  valley ;  embosomed  in  shade  and 
surrounded  by  every  charm  that  lavish  nature  could 
bestow  oiion  the  most  favored  retreat.  The  Spring 
bubbles  up  from  the  earth  in  the  lowest  part  of  this  val* 
ley,  and  is  covered  by  a  tastefully  constructed  fMivilion, 
being  a  dome,  supported  by  twelve  Ionic  columns,  and 
surmounted  by  a  graceful  statue  of  Hygeia,  the  patron- 
saint  of  healing,  holding  in  her  right  hand  a  cup^  as 
filled  with  water,  and  in  her  left  a  vegetable  or  herb. 
This  statue  was  presented  to  the  establishment,  by  Mr. 
Henderson,  a  wealthy  planter  of  Louisiana,  who,  I  be- 
lieve, went  from  New  England.  The  pavilion  is  sur- 
rounded by  the  grateful  sha4e  of  old  oaks,  locusts  and 
elms— and  hither  resort,  as  to  a  common  focus,  the  con- 
verging radii  of  the  crowd,  intent  on  banishing  disease 
or  enmdf  gaining  health  or  admiration,  displaying 
personal  charms,  or  sacrificing  to  fashion.  The  invalid, 
pale,  emaciated  and  wretched,  may  be  seen  there  at 
almost  every  hour,  waiting  till  the  giddy  dance  of  the 
gay  and  volatile,  who  came  there  merely  to  gratify  "  a 
truant  disposition,**  shall  leave  the  waters  free  for  him 
to  drink  and  be  healed.  The  fervish  flush,  the  hectic  of 
consumption,  the  tottering  gait  of  rheumatism,  the 
wasted  form  of  the  dyspeptic,  may  all  be  observed  in 
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cootraat  with  the  ruddy  glow  of  manly  health,  the  free, 
elastic  step  of  youthful  Tigor,  the  gay  smile  of  unpained 
hearts,  and  the  loud  laugh  of  mirth  that  knows  not  even 
the  check  of  another's  sufferings.  At  about  an  hour 
before  dinner,  the  fashionable  lounge  at  the  fountain 
commences.  Then  also  commences  the  playing  of  the 
musicians  in  the  ball-room,  a  fine  band  of  performers, 
who  amuse  the  visitants  to  the  Springs  an  hour  at  noon, 
and  divide  with  the  waters,  the  attention  of  the  prome- 
naders. 

The  centre  or  public  building  of  the  establishment, 
containing  the  dining  room,  stage  office,  post  office,  bar, 
and  other  public  offices,  is  of  wood,  and  has  a  long 
piazza  running  its  entire  length,  forming  the  common 
lounge  or  sitting  place  during  the  day  and  erening. 
This  building  commands  a  view  of  almost  the  whole 
place,  and  makes  a  large  part  of  an  extensive  square, 
ascending  amphitheatrically,  and  bordered  by  rows  of 
brick  and  white  painted  wooden  cabins,  with  piazzas 
in  front,  facing  inwards  towards  the  centre  of  the 
square,  at  the  lower  part  of  which  is  the  fountain,  and 
the  walks  and  alleys  and  green  plats  of  which  are  sha- 
ded by  a  profusion  of  fine  okl  trees,  around  which  are 
oomniodious  seats  for  the  ease  and  eomfort  of  visiters. 
One  thousand  acres  of  land  are  said  to  be  the  property 
of  Mr.  Calwell,  of  which  the  Springs  are  the  centre, 
and  constant  improvements  are  annually  making  to  the 
establishment,  some  of  which  are  now  in  progress. 
Among  these,  the  erection  of  a  large  and  elegant  brick 
house,  forming  the  centre  body  of  a  block,  the  wings 
of  which  are  to  consist  of  several  commodious  cabins, 
is  the  most  prominent  This  house  is  to  be  for  the 
especial  occupation  of  Mr.  Henderson,  (the  munificent 
patron  of  the  concern,  already  alluded  to,)  whenever 
he  is  at  the  Springs.  The  domicil  of  the  Calwell 
family  is  a  plain,  substantial  cottage  of  wood,  embossed 
by  foliage,  and  surrounded  by  verdure,  situated  in  the 
rear  of  the  public  offices. 

There  is  the  greatest  difficulty  experience'd  by  visiters 
in  getting  in  here.  Much  favoritism  is  shown  by  Mr. 
Anderson,  "  the  man  of  all  work,"  who  is  somewhat 
Arbitrary  in  the  disposal  of  places.  A  family  in  a 
private  establishment,  with  two  or  four  horses  and 
servants,  of  course  has  precedence — and  an  old  ac- 
quaintance has  the  advantage  of  a  new  one.  This 
is  irksome  to  the  inexperienced  traveller,  who  comes  a 
thousand  miles,  perhaps,  at  great  sacrifice  of  time,  and 
money,  and  convenience,  for  health.  Yet  it  is  con- 
stantly the  case  that  he  must  submit  his  own  claims 
(though  the*  first  on  the  ground,)  to  the  wealthy  fash- 
ionable^ who  comes  afler  him  with  a  greater  retinue. 
Quarantine  in  some  of  the  neighboring  taverns  within 
a  few  miles  of  the  Springs,  must  first  be  performed, 
while  at  intervals  the  inexorable  Mr.  Anderson,  the 
janitor  of  the  Eden  that  all  are  striving  to  enter,  must 
be  besieged  with  entreaties,  and  propitiated  by  (air 
words.    A  great  man  is  Mr.  Anderson. 

The  breakfast  hour  is  eight — that  for  dining,  two — 
and  that  for  the  evening  meal,  seven.  The  intermission 
between  the  two  first  hours  is  passed  in  lounging,  calling, 
promenading,  and  drinking  the  waters.  The  afternoon 
is  spent  in  reading,  sleeping,  riding,  or— loimgtng.  After 
tea  every  evening  the  ball-room  is  lighted,  and  thither 
whoever  chooses  may  resort  to  join  in  the  mirthful 
meeting  of  the  young  and  the  gay,  from  every  part  of 


our  common  country.  The  hour  for  dancing  is  Umited 
to  ten  o'clock,  and  a  band  of  music  is  provided  by  the 
season,  for  this  purpose.  They  sometimes  give  concerts, 
which  agreeably  vary  the  amusements  of  the  title  com* 
munity  assembled  here.  And  so  passes  a  day  at 
White  Sulphur. 

No  analysis  of  this  water  has  ever  been  given  to  the 
world.  Dr.  Rogers  of  this  state  has  prepared  an  imper- 
fect one,  but  it  is  still  in  the  possession  of  but  few  indi- 
viduals ;  of  course,  I  am  unable  to  be  so  particular  as  I 
could  wish  as  to  its  chemical  qualities,  and  must  write 
of  its  effects,  by  way  of  explaining  its  character.  The 
most  skilful  physidans  advise  its  use  in  hepatic,  or  liver 
complaintB— dyspepsia,  or  disordered  digestion—and  all 
those  diseases  arising  from  a  disordered  state  of  the 
stomach,  or  a  derangement  of  the  system  by  injudidoos 
modes  of  living, — while  they  reject  its  use  in  all  pul- 
monary disorders,  or  in  any  affection  of  the  lungs.  The 
rheumatic  patient  'u  advised  to  drink  of  these  waters, 
preparatory  to,  or  accompanying  the  use  of  the  hot  and 
warm  spring  baths,— and  the.  gouty  subject,  if  he  be 
not  too  far  in  for  it,  is  recommended  to  abstain  from 
high  living  awhile,  and  try  the  White  Sulphur  Water. 

July  25. 

I  have  been  taking  a  topographical  view  of  this  spol» 
and  append  a  few  statistical  remarks,  as  the  result  of 
my  observations. 

Upon  arrival,  the  traveller  stops  at  the  hotel,  or  pub- 
lic receiving  house,  where  he  is  disencumbered  of  his 
baggage,  and  obtains  permission  from  the  all-poweHnl 
manager  of  the  establishment  to  enter  his  name  on  the 
register  as  one  of  its  inmates.    Then  he  goes  around 
and  riews  the  quarters  from  which  his  own  are  to  be 
selected — for  the  choice  Is  not  left  to  the  guest,  bat  is 
the  grand  prerogative  of  the  stem  autocrat  aforesaid. 
Proceeding  due  south  from  the  landing  place,  you  come 
to  a  line  of  beautiful  cabins,  finely  shaded  by  the  vene- 
rable trees  of  the  primeval  forest,  and  facing  northwest 
in  the  direction  of  the  Water  Fountain,  between  which 
and  itself  is  a  verdant  lawn,  also  covered  with  trees, 
and  laid  out  in  walks  and  alleys.    Happy  the  favored 
tenant  of  one  of  these  tasteful  abodes :  the  only  dan- 
ger in  his  case  is  likely  to  be  that  of  exciting  a  deal  of 
envy  in  this  little  municipality.    As  you  pass  to  this 
row  of  buildings,  called  Jiiorih  Carolma  Rcw^  you  go  by 
a  neat  little  cabin  at  the  foot  of  an  old  oak  standing  by 
itself  most  picturesquely :  it  is  the  property  of  a  Soath 
Carolinian,  and  is  always  tenanted  by  him,  when  at  the 
Springs.    At  other  times,  it  is  at  the  disposal  of  the 
proprietor  of  the  estate.    This  is  a  common  mode  of 
arranging  matters  here, — several  cabins  being,  in  this 
way,  private  property.    Having  gone  up  ^orth  CwroUr- 
na  Row,  we  come  to  Pttradiu,  which  runs  rectangularly 
from  the  upper  comer,  directly  northwest    This    is 
irregularly,  but  handsomely  built,  of  brick,  containing 
many  beautiful  cabins,  some  with  and  others  without 
piazzas,  but  all  much  more  finely  shaded  than  the  other 
quarters.    On  the  northern  end  of  this  row  are,  in  the 
course  of  building,  an  elegant  brick  house,  with  several 
smaller  ones  running  out  like  wings  from  each  side. 
This  house  has  already  been  alluded  to  as  in  the  process 
of  building  for  the  use  of  Mr.  Henderson  of  New  Or- 
leans, whose  elegant  gift,  of  a  statue  for  the  pavilion, 
has  also  been  mentioned    Still  forthur  north  extends 
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■tfitiwfl  SoWf  a  qoiet,  secluded,  retired  spot,  embo- 
nmed  io  foliage,  and  out  of  the  riew  of  the  spectator 
in  any  pari  of  the  great  square.    After  some  short  in- 
terval, still  extending  to  the  north,  are  buildings  appro- 
priated to  the  worshippers  of  Chamee,  both  as  residences 
and  temples  for  the  performance  of  their  secret  rites. 
Then  come  the  Sulphur  Baths,  the  Stables,  which  are 
on  a  very  extensive  scale,  and  the  Kennel  for  the 
hounds,  about  sixty  of  which,  of  all  ages  and  breeds 
tenant  this  last  of  the  quarters  at  White  Sulphur.    Re- 
toming  southwesterly,  we  come  to  the  The  Wolf  Row, 
where  gay  young  men  and  convivial  parties  "  most  do 
eoogiegaie  ;**  it  is  pleasantly  situated  aloof  from  the 
nnin  square,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road  leading 
to  the  stables,  and  makes  a  picturesque  appearance 
ftom  the  northeast.    Keeping  down  on  the  same  side  of 
tke  way,  we  next  come  to  the  negro  quarters,  and  after 
a  long  interval,  to  the  private  residence  of  Mr.  Calwell, 
the  proprietor  of  the  Springs.    Further  yet  towards 
the  acNith,  is  a  new  row  of  buildings,  called  BaUimore 
Sms,  a  fashionable  and  handsome,  though  sunny  range 
ef  cabins,  and  ftuung  the  green  lawn  of  the  great  square 
on  the  other  side  of  the  way.    Still  further  south  is  a 
hige  carriage  house  for  the  use  of  the  visiters  to  the 
Springs.  I  have  not  yet  mentioned  the  Boff-room,  stand- 
ing midway  between  the  Hotel  oad  ^ortk  CanUna  iZoio, 
—a  two  story  wooden  building,  with  sleeping  rooms 
above,  and  a  long  hall  beneath,  where  the  band  plays 
daily  and  nightly  at  certain  hours, — where  religious 
aervices  are  sometimes  performed  on  the  Sabbath, — 
where  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  are  fond  of  lounging  in 
chilly  or  in  intensely  hot  days,  and  where  there  is  a 
good  (uano,  a  oonstant  source  of  attraction  and  pleasure 
to  the  musically  inclined.    Behind  the  hotel,  runs  a  row 
of  buildings,  devoted  to  culinary  purposes,  connected 
with  a  dining  hall ; — and,  extending  northwesterly  is 
Jly  JKow,  so  called,  because  of  the  superabundance  of 
that  annoying  insect,  and  the  constant  desire  that  is 
ever  being  expressed  by  its  tenants  to  jly  from  its  annoy 
aneesL    In  this  delectable  region  (otherwise  very  com* 
ftrtaUe)  am  I  lodged.    Beneath  the  dining  hall  are  the 
poai  office,  the  barber's  shop,  and  a  tailor's  establish- 
ment, — and  there  is  the  topography  of  the  White  Sul- 
phor,  **  reluti  in  speculum." 

To  manage  and  carry  on  this  extensive  concern,  there 
ii  iirst,  the  proprietor,  Janui  Cdwdl,  a  short,  stout, 
gentlemanly  man,  of  cheerful  manners,  and  a  dash  of 
the  old  school  in  the  cut  of  his  dress,  his  gait,  and  his 
vhite  queue.  He  lives  at  his  ease,  and  reaps  the  fruit 
of  his  good  fortune  in  being  the  possessor  of  this  lucra- 
Im  spot,  to  the  tune  of  several  thousands  of  dollars 
par  week,  daring  the  six  spring  and  summer  months. 
ISext  eomes  bis  prime  minister,  Mr.  Jhiderwn,  to  whose 
aaiocratical  endowments  I  have  alluded  already.  You 
migbt  as  well  be  out  of  favor  with  the  king  as  with  the 
\9tper  of  the  king's  conscience,  and  the  exerciser  of  all 
tke  Irine^  prerogatives.  He  is  the  setter  and  keeper  in 
notion  of  all  the  complicated  springs  and  cranks  that 
ngalaie  the  clock-work  of  this  extensive  concern,  and 
W  nMMt  ably  performs  his  allotted  part,  displaying  a 
peat  development  of  the  organs  of  order,  constructive- 
leas,  loeaJity,  verbal  and  individual  memory,  and  in  no 
mmSk  d^feee  those  of  oombativeness  and  secretiveness. 
\  the  niB<  sons  of  the  proprietor,^each  in  his 


do  the  agreeable  to  the  guests,— others,  conduct  the  deer 
hunts,  and  fox  chases, — and  all  live  like  the  heirs  ap- 
parent to  the  perennial  White  Sulphur  Spring.  There 
is  a  caterer  for  the  table,  whose  sleekness  of  face,  ro- 
tundity of  person,  and  general  air  of  comfortable  well- 
being,  do  great  honor  to  the  cheer  he  provides.  The 
servants  are  numerous, — some  of  them  civil,  some  sau- 
cy, and  all  accessible  to  "the  soft  impeachment"  of 
ready  ohange,  by  way  of  spiriting  them  to  an  interested 
discharge  of  their  duties.  For  all  this  accommodation, 
such  as  it  is,  you  are  charged  eight  dollars  per  week,  or 
if  you  stay  less  than  a  week,  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents 
T^diem,  And  ixpropoa  6i  this:  the  other  day,  on  pre- 
senting his  money  to  pay  his  bill,  a  gentleman  was  sur- 
prised to  learn  that  he  was  chargeable  nine  dollars  for 
six  days,  although  he  could  have  remained  the  seventh, 
with  the  deduction  of  one  dollar  for  the  whole  time! 
Who  shall  talk  of  Connecticut  and  her  Yankee  tricks 
after  this  7  Yet  it  "  is  so  nominated  in  the  bond,"  and 
'<  there  is  no  law"  at  White  Sulphur  "  to  alter  the 
decree." 

I  had  been  told  mudi  to  disparage  the  living,  (I  mean 
the  ctdrine^)  at  this  place,  and  came  prepared  to  find 
most  miserable  fare,  most  wretchedly  served  up,  to  the 
luckless  visitant  at  this  monopolizing  watering-place.  I 
thought  this  would  not  be  strange,  were  it  to  turn  out 
so ; — for  a  man,  who  owns  a  property  like  this,  in  the 
heart  of  an  unsettled  country,  away  from  all  markets, 
and  fearless  of  all  competition,  in  catering  for  the  thou- 
sands of  people  who  fiock  yearly  to  such  quarters  and 
such  fare  as  he  can  spread  before  them,  cannot,  me- 
thought,  be  expected  t6  perform  miracles,  for  the  grati- 
fication of  every  sense,  and  the  indulgence  of  every 
whim  of  his  guests.  But  I  find  that  rumor  has  belied 
our  good  host,  most  grossly,  in  this  matter.  Consider- 
ing the  prodigious  number  for  whom  he  provides,  his 
(able  may  be  said  to  be  even  uncommonly  fine :  far  too 
good,  it  strikes  me,  for  invalids,  who  flock  hither  to 
drink  mineral  waters  for  health.  Venison  is  a  common 
dish,  and  the  best  of  mutton,  (and  very  worst  of  beef,) 
is  daily  upon  the  board,  white  the  pastry  cook  of  the 
establishment  would  do  honor  to  the  Tremont  or 
Astor. 

The  lodgings  for  "single  gentlemen  without  families," 
are— just  such  as  the  casual  visitant  of  a  fashionable 
watering  place  is  willing,  (because  he  can't  help  him- 
self,) to  put  up  with.  Two  small  beds,  in  an  uncarpet- 
ed  room,  eight  feet  by  ten,  present  rather  a  forbidding 
aspect  as  the  neophite  enters  his  appointed  domicil,  after 
two  days  waiting  for  it,— nor  is  an  over-nice  examina- 
tion of  the  texture  of  the  bed-clothing,  or  the  cleanliness 
of  the  bedding,  likely  to  add  to  his  perfect  contented- 
ness.  But  he  gets  used  to  it  soon, — or  grows  desperate- 
ly-resigned to  it,— and  comforts  himself  with  the  assur- 
ance that  he  will  enjoy  the  delights  of  what  he  is  at 
present  deprived  of,  the  better  on  his  return  home,  from 
being  without  them  awhile :  by  suffering  them  patient- 
ly, he  is  in  the  fashion,  is  in  the  way  of  being  healthy, 
and  is  seeing  the  world  ! 

This  property,  the  White  Sulphur  Springs,  is  said  to 
be  worth  the  round  sum  of  six  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars. An  act  of  incorporation,  with  a  charter,  has  been 
obtained  from  the  Legislaturo  of  Virginia,  by  a  company, 
who  had  it  in  contemplation  to  purchase  it  at  about  that 
way.    Some  keep  thaacopunti  of  the  eoocecn,— others  |  sum,  and  improve  it  on  a  liberal  and  extended  scale. 
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But  nothing  was  done  about  it  beyond  this  preliminary 
step,  and  it  is  now  held  at  a  higher  sum,  or  else  abso- 
lutely retained,  without  the  intention  of  selling,  by  iu 
present  proprietor.  It  will  be  a  mine  of  wealth,  pcoperiy 
managed,  for  his  children,  of  whom  he  has  several,  and 
all  of  whom  appear  full  well  to  appreciate  the  value  of 
the  property,  by  living  upon  it  as  if  it  were  indeed  to  be 
a  never  fiiiltng  spring  of  wealth  to  all  generations;  But 
fttfhion  is  a  fickle  quean,  though  the  fueen  of  the  present 
high  ascendant, — and  were  flisbion  to  remove  her  shrine 
from  this  favored  spot,  I  much  fear  that  the  worthippen 
of  Uygeia  would  be  hardly  numerous  or  important 
enough  to  sustain  its  popularity,  fint  of  this  there  is 
no  immediate  prospect.  The  Springs  in  this  neighbor- 
hood, though  all  valuable,  are  all  without  the  peculiar 
properties  that  render  the  White  Sulphur  a  necessary 
resort  finr  the  invalid,— and,  as  the  best  excuse  that  can 
be  given  by  the  world  for  residing  half  the  year  at  a 
watering  place,  is  that  it  is  salubrious,  there  is  not  mueh 
chance  that  my  good  friend  Calweli's  property  will 
depreciate  very  rapidly. 

I  could  wish,  however,  that  the  plan  of  Aising  a  cor- 
porate company  to  carry  on  this  establishment,  as  it 
should  be,  could  have  been  effectual  Nature  has  done 
every  thing  for  the  locality,  and  it  is  a  source  of  regret 
that  Art  had  not  followed  the  hints  of  the  elder  born 
sister  a  little  more  nearly.  There  is  not  that  uniformi- 
ty, that  regularity,  and  neatness  of  detail,  in  laying  out 
the  place  with  reference  at  once  to  the  utility,  symme- 
try, comfort,  elegance  and  coup  d*4eil,  which  could  have 
been  desired.  A  fine  hill  on  one  side  the  fountain.  Is 
marred  by  being  abandoned  to  the  most  common  and 
disagreeable  uses, — another  on  the  east  is  covered  with 
houses,  whereas  it  should  have  been  laid  out  in  walks ; 
and  the  most  beautiful  part  of  the  grounds  are  shut  out 
from  the  view  and  from  the  use  of  the  visitants,  by  be- 
ing thrown  entirely  in  the  rear  of  the  main  body  of  the 
buildings,  consisting  of  tailore'  shops,  stores,  barbers' 
establishments,  and  groceries.  There  are  many  un- 
sightly white-washed  cabins  on  the  premises,  also — 
coach-stands  on  the  green  lawns,  and  gaming  houses 
near  the  most  frequented  parts  of  the  square.  All  these 
things,  the  gradual  growth  of  the  place,  coming  as  they 
have,  one  after  the  other,  imperceptibly,  as  the  pro- 
perty has  increased  in  value,  could  be  easily  remedied 
now  by  an  enterprising  company— while,  if  left  to  the 
proprietors,  they  can  hardly  be  anticipated  to  take 
place. 

The  woods  in  this  vicinity  abound  in  game— and 
one  of  the  sons  of  Mr.  Calwell  has  gained  the  name 
of  ^Tunrodf  and  a  reputation  almost  equal  to  that  of 
Little-John  of  Sherwood  forest,  as  a  huntsman,  by  the 
skilful  use  he  makes  of  a  fine  pack  of  hounds,  and  an 
unerring  rifie,  by  the  aid  of  which  he  and  his  associates 
are  wont  to  supply  the  table  with  good  venison.  Would 
that  these  adjuncts  of  Nimrod  were  content  with  this 
legitimate  use  of  their  several  powers !  But  alas  I  the 
hounds  are  baying  the  livelong  night  throughout,  and 
murdering  the  innocent  slumbers  of  those  who  are 
''cabined,  cribbed,  confined"  near  their  quarters, — and 
the  rifle  in  its  turn  is  the  common  instrument  of  slaught- 
er, with  which  our  mutton  is  prepared  for  the  board. 
But  all  pleasures  have  their  drawbacks,— and  the  mut- 
ton is  as  palatable  as  the  venison. 


THE  SUMACH  TREE. 

I  love  the  rose  when  I  am  glad,  it  leems  lo  gladtome  toor- 
With  what  a  glow  it  meets  the  eun !— with  what  a  Kent  the  dew! 
It  blushea  on  the  brow  of  youth  as  mingling  in  he  mlitb, 
And  decks  the  hride  as  thongh  It  bloom*d  for  her  alone,  on  Mitb. 

I  ioye  the  eolumMne  that  grows  upon  the  hiU«top,  wild,— 
It  makee  me  dream  Pm  young  again— a  free,  a  bleeeed  child  j 
But  youthful  days,  and  bridal  ones,  jiist  like  the  roaei  flee, 
And  chasian'd  fkney  turns  from  these  toward  the  sumach  tiee. 

The  sumach  ?— Why?— Its  leaves  are  fair  and  beantifally  green, 
And  fringe  the  brilliant  stem  that  runs— a  carmine  thread— be* 

tween ; 
Its  clustering  fruH— a  velvet  cone,  of  royal  crfaneon  hoe- 
Peers  upward  midsl  the  Ibliage  fair,  la  glorious  splendor  tea 

And  yet— and  yet— the  Ikncy  turns  in  pensiTs  hour  to  thee. 
And  cwlnM  with  sober,  sacred  thoughts  art  thou,  proud  simaeh 

tree, 
A  deep-wrought  spell  of  early  days :— fca  melancholy  slaie 
Rank  grew  a  lonely  sumach  tree  bende  Oua  gnve-ymrdgaUi 

Undred  and  fHends  reposed  beneatb,  and  oft  has  childish  prtyer 
Wasn  from  my  heart  that  I,  in  death,  might  sluAber  with  thiv 

there. 
That  prayer,  how  vain !  yet  still  I  Ioto  in  fancy  oft  to  he 
Ung*ring  within  that  place  of  graves,  beneath  the  sumach  ttve. 
JfsJM.  EUZi. 


THE  UTILITY  OF  LIBERAL  STUDIES. 

We  have  before  us  a  masterl  y  discourse  on  this  sub- 
ject, ddivered  on  a  literary  anni  rersary  in  Rhode  Island, 
last  autumn,  by  Professor  Ghxidard.^  We  proposi!,  by 
the  extracts  we  are  going;  to  make,  to  save  ouraelves  the 
trouble  of  inditing  aught  of  our  own,  in  praise  of  Libe- 
ral Studies.  Nor  need  we ; — as  every  reader,  who  may 
go  through  the  extracts,  will  be  satined  that  they  ou 
hardly  be  sorpaMed,  in  their  way.  The  author's  odd- 
ner  of  unfolding  his  views,  is  striking  and  forcibki  He 
takes  the  following,  impressive  mode  of  showing  tbe 
inordinate  craving  for  wealth,  that  poosesBCS  the  people 
of  America.  Many  may  stare  at  Uie  assumption,  that 
Germany  is  so  ihr  before  our  country  in  civilization,  ai 
is  here  supposed :  and  others  will  be  equally  surlled  at 
seeing  New  England  ranked  bigher,  for  cultivated  in- 
tellect, than  Virginia  and  South  Carolina.  But  both 
suppositions  sre  true. 

'  Imagine  an  exile  from  intellectual  Germany,  bvii^ 
tured  amid  a  nation  of  scholars^  and  imbued  with  all 
the  sympathies  of  a  man  of  letters,  to  visit  these  shores 
either  for  the  purpose  of  bettering  bis  fortunes,  or  ofj 
enjojring  freedom  of  political  opinion.  With  «bal; 
emotions  may  we  suppose  him  to  survey  tbe  actual  | 
condition  of  American  society ;  and  what  would  be  hAj 
coot,  philosophical  estimate  of  our  predominant  national  | 
characteristics  7  Should  he  chance,  first  of  all,  to  bs 
thrown  amid  the  vortices  of  fhahion,  and  politics,  ant ' 
trade,  which,  in  our  vast  commercial  metropolis,  aeeav| 
to  the  eye  of  a  stran^r,  to  enguTph  all  better  things  r 
bow  would  his  sensitive  spirit  be  driven  back  uponu 
itself!  How  would  it  yearn  lor  the  inartificial,  m 
pure,  and  serene  delights  of  Germany ;  for  her  ardesi 
and  almost  universal  veneration  for  Qenius,  and  Tort^ 
and  Learning !'  i 

*  <An  Address  to  the  Ph!  Beu  Kappa  Society  ofXthode  bland 
dellrered  Sept.  7, 1816,  by  Wm.  a.  Goddard,  ProlbaeoT  of  Befl^ 
Lettres  In  Brown  Unhsnicy.'   pp.  ao« 
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*  Peoelrating  into  the  far  West^  would  our  philosopher 
find  his  exile  cheered  by  the  voice  of  a  more  responsive 
intelligence  T  By  the  roajeetic  physical  developments  of 
this  region  of  our  country,  he  would,  indeed,  often  be 
surprised  into  admiration;  and  he  would  look,  with  some- 
what of  poetical  enthusiasm,  upon  lakes,  and  rivers, 
and  forests,  and  mountains,  which,  though  ail  unsung, 
are  QDrivatled,  for  sublimity,  in  the  land  from  which  he 
had  wandered.  But,  think  you,  would  not  his  enthu- 
■asm  be  limited  to  these  mute  evidences  of  Almighty 
power?  Among  the  adventurous  and  intrepid  inbabi- 
tsDls  of  the  West,  would  he  find  either  sympathy  or 
eompanionship  7  Would  the  hardy  pioneer,  who  is 
IMshing  his  way  towards  the  very  confines  of  civiliza- 
tion, care  to  know  aught  of  the  progress  of  exegesis, 
or  of  the  achievements  of  antiquarians?  Would  the 
hnd  speculator,  intent  upon  some  stupendous  scheme 
of  sain,  lend  a  patient  ear  to  our  accomplished  German, 
as  he  discussed  some  difficult  problem  in  moral  philoso- 
phy, or  applied  to  a  favorite  author  the  principles  of 
philosophical  criticism? 

'  Directing  his  steps  towards  the  South,  he  would  find 
not  anfrequently,  among  the  children  of  the  Sun,  a 
grateful  response  to  the  sympathies  by  which  he  is 
moved :  a  more  deeply  reflective  spirit ;  a  more  culti- 
vated taste  for  the  beautiful ;  powers  of  more  delicate 
analysis,  and  more  comprehensive  generalization.  But, 
even  here^  our  traveller  would  perhaps  complain  that, 
in  some  circles,  the  toUs  U  of  eoUon,  and  that  this  region 
of  social  urbanity  and  intellectual  splendor  no  more 
than  adumbrates  his  unfor^otten  home. 

*He  next  sojourns  in  New  England.    Adopting  the 

popular  estimate  of  this  favored  portion  of  our  country, 

he  anticipates  that,  here  at  least,  he  shall  escape  the 

pangs  of  unparticipated  sensibility.    He  perceives  that 

oar  territory  is  studded  with  schools,  and  academies, 

and  colleges  ^  and  he  fondly  imagines  that,  like  kindred 

iascitutioos  in  Germany,  they  exert  a  tmnsforming 

iBfiaence  upon  the  general  mind  and  manners.    But, 

evea  io  New  England,  he  is  destined  to  feel  the  chill  of 

disappcttnted  hope.    He  beholds,  everywhere,  incontes* 

tible  erideoces  of  enterprise,  and  industry,  and  wealth ; 

of  rare  practical  sagacity,  and  uncompromising  moral 

jsetitode.     Nay,  more:   he  witnesses  many  decided 

|irooft  of  reverence  for  science,  for  art,  and  for  let* 

lets;  and  by  the  whole  aspect  of  society  around  him, 

the  conviction  is  impressed  upon  his  mind  thaf,  nowhere 

dse  in  oar  country  is  to  be  found  a  more  enlightened 

nb^^Stioo  to  law,  or  so  general  a  prevalence  of  high 

social  refinement.    Why,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  does 

■oc  oar  traveller  feel  himself  of  home  in  New  England  7 

It  woald  not,  perhaps,  be  easy  so  to  answer  this  question 

as  to  exempt  him  from  the  reproach  of  fastidiousness. 

He  nkiases  the  pervading  intellectual  spirit  of  Germany ; 

%h«  eBthoaaasm,  and  exhilaration,  ana  simple  eleg:ance 

of  her  literarjr  circles.    It  saddens  him  to  recognise,  as 

predominant  in  many  a  face,  an  expression  of  seated 

care,  or  frigid  caution,  or  calculating  sagacity.    He  is 

repelled  by  the  topics  which  well  nigh  en^oss  our  or- 

ibnary  conversation.    He  is  surprised  to  discover,  that 

oar  achoole,  academies,  and  colleges  exert  no  undivided 

sway  ovor  the  public  mind.    Now,  it  would  be  most 

onreaaonable,  to  insist  tliat  the  whole  order  of  society 

in  this  young  and  free  country — where  all  is  full  of 

CBlcrpriae,  aira  change,  and  progress,  should  be  reversed 

for  the  aeoommodatioo  of  a  fastidious  German  scholar. 

It  woold  be  most  unreasonable  to  ask,  that  the  West 

ahoold  intermit  her  speculations  in  land,  or  her  emigra- 

tions  into  the  far  off  wilderness ;  that  the  South  should 

be  less  intent  upon  the  production  of  her  great  staples ; 

or  chat  the  North  should  ibrce  herself  away  from  her 

ships  and  her  spindles.    All  this  would  be  impracti- 

caMe,  and,  if  practicable,  it  would  be  full  of  evil.    It 

my  be  well,  however,  to  inquire,  whether,  in  the  midst 

of  such  atroilg  provocations  to  excess,  the  aptrit  of  occti- 

mJalfow  tf  not  UabU  to  beemne  extraoagant ;  whether  a 

■ore  generous  culture  of  a  taste  for  liberal  studies 

^mOd  not  gratefully  temper  the  elements  of  our  present 


social  character,  and  introduce  higher  and  nobler  inter- 
ests into  the  whole  of  our  social  life?  Would  it  not 
save  us  from  an  inordinate  admiration  of  the  least  en- 
viable distinctions  of  wealth?  Would  U  not  impart  to 
our  manners  more  qf  variety,  qf  grace,  of  dignity,  and 
repose ;  and  to  our  moralSf  a  more  delicate  discrimination 
and  a  IqfHer  tone  T 

How  just  the  following  remarks,  upon  the  too  preva- 
lent mJfdJrrcMpn  of  expenditure  among  our  wealthy 
people  1 

'In  the  selection  of  those  objects  of  embellishment 
which  it  is  in  the  power  alone  of  abundant  wealth  to 
command,  I  am  not  singular  in  contending  that  the 
decisions  of  a  simpler  and  better  taste  ought  to  be  re- 
garded. Is  it  not  a  matter  of  just  reproach,  that  of  all 
the  apartments  in  our  mansion  houses,  the  library  is 
generally  the  most  obscure,  and  qften  the  most  ill  furnished; 
and  that  the  fashionable  upholsterer  is  allowed  to  absorb 
so  much  of  our  surplus  revenue,  that  hardly  an^  is  left 
for  the  painter  and  the  statuary?  In  all  this,  there  is  mani- 
fested a  melancholy  disproportion— ^n  imperfect  appre- 
hension of  some  of  the  best  uses  to  which  wealtn  can 
be  applied.  In  the  spirit  of  an  austere  philosophy,  it 
is  not  required  that  we  should  dispense  with  those 
costly  ornaments  which  can  boast  no  higher  merit  than 
their  beauty ;  but  it  would  be  hailed  as  a  most  benig- 
nant reform,  if,  in  the  srran&;ements  of  our  domestic 
economy,  there  could  be  traced  a  more  distinct  recogni- 
tion of  the  capacities  and  destinies  of  man  as  an  intel- 
lectual and  moral  being — as  a  being  endowed  with 
imagination  and  taste — with  reason  and  with  con- 
science. How  few  among  us  cultivate  the  fine  arts ! 
How  few  understand  the  principles  on  which  they  are 
founded— the  sensitive  part  of  our  nature  to  which  they 
are  addressed !  To  this  remark,  the  imperfect  know- 
ledge of  music,  which,  in  obedience  to  the  authority  of 
fashion,  is  acquired  at  the  boarding  school,  forms  no 
exception.  It  may  still  be  affirmed,  that  we  have 
among  us  no  class  who  delight  in  music  as  one  of  their 
selectest  pleasures ;  who  gaze  with  untiring  admiration 
upon  the  miraculous  triumphs  of  painting;  who  are 
filled  with  tranquil  enthusiasm  by  the  passionless  and 
unearthly  beauty  of  sculpture.  And  is  not  this  to  be 
lamented?  Do  we  not  thus  estrange  ourselves  from 
sources  of  deep  and  quiet  happiness,  to  which  we  might 
often  resort  for  solace,  and  refreshment,  and  repose  7 
To  these  sources  of  happiness  there  is  nothing  in  the 
nature  of  our  political  institutions,  or  of  our  domestic 
pursuits,  which  sternly  forbids  an  approach.  We  have, 
it  is  true,  no  titled  aristocmcy ;  and  property  does  not, 
as  in  the  land  of  our  forefathers,  accumulate  in  large 
masses,  and  descend,  undivided,  through  a  long  line  of 
expectant  proprietors.  But  there  is  scarcely  a  city,  a 
town,  or  a  village  in  this  land,  where  some  could  not 
be  found,  blessed  with  every  requisite  but  the  disposi- 
tion, to  acquire  a  genuine  relish  lor  the  fine  arts. 

'  Again :  To  few  better  purposes  can  wealth  and 
-leisure  be  devoted,  than  to  the  acquisition  of  those  lan- 
guages of  modern  Europe  which  imbody  some  of  the 
profoundest  researches  of  science,  and  some  of  the 
most  exquisite  forms  of  thought.  And  yet,  except  here 
and  there  a  painstaking  or  an  enthusiastic  scholar,  how 
few  comparatively  of  our  countrymen  can  unlock  the 
treasures  of  any  literature  save  their  own.  To  this 
cause  may,  m  part,  be  attributed  some  of  our  nutst  tmworthy 
national  prejudices,  and  that  fondness  for  se{f'glorification 
which  is  reproacl^ully  signalixed  by  foreigners  as  one  of 
our  nalionti  characteri^ies.  Those,  who  are  familiar 
with  men  and  manners  at  home  and  abroad,  soon  rid 
themselves  of  these  unenviable  peculiarities ;  but  most 
ol»tinateIy  do  they  cling  to  those  who  have  found  no 
substitute  for  foreign  travel  in  a  liberal  acquaintance 
with  the  literature  of  Continental  Europe.  When  this 
literature,  so  rich  and  characteristic,  shall,  in  this  couiw 
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Iry,  be  more  generally  cuIUTated,  it  will  be  strange, 
indeed,  if  we  do  not  form  more  intelligent  ettinuites  of 
other  nations,  and  more  modest  estimates  of  oar  own; 
if,  emancipating  ourseWes  from  the  servitode  of  local 
and  arbitrary  opinions,  we  do  not  acquire  a  profounder 
sympathy  with  universal  roan,  and  a  truer  reverence 
for  those  commanding  truths  which  are  the  eommon 
property  of  our  race.' 

The  mischieToos  influence  of  muh  polities  as  are 
commonly  talked  by  our  country  gentlemen  and  bar> 
room  babblers,  is  deeply  to  be  deplored.  Instead  of 
being  a  patient  and  sober  inquiry  after  truth,  with  a 
single-hearted  wish  to  judge  justly  what  is  right  and 
what  wrong  $  what  is  for  the  country's  good,  and  what 
tends  to  iu  hurt ; — *  talking  politics'  is  commonly  noth- 
ing more  than  a  senseless  wrangle,  between  partisans 
whose  only  thought  is  to  confound  each  other,  even 
though  it  be  by  noise  and  sophistry :  a  mere  trial  of 
•lungs  and  flippancy,  without  a  care  for  truth  or  patriot- 
ism. And  political  aspirants  f^how  utter,  often,  is 
tbeir  profligacy!  how  reckless  their  abandonment  of 
principle !  how  servile  their  obedience  to  party !— Does 
not  Mr.  Goddard  ofier  a  remedy— at  least  a  mitigant— 
well  worth  trying,  for  this  terrible  endemic? 

*The  value  of  liberal  studies,  in  counteracting  the 
influence  of  politics  upon  the  individual  and  social  cha- 
ncier of  our  countrymen,  deserves  next  to  be  consider- 
ed. You  surely  do  not  rec^uire  to  be  told  that  politics 
is  with  us  becoming  a  distinct,  though  not  very  repu- 
table trade;  that  the  strife  for  power  is  hardly  less  eaj^r 
than  the  strife  for  gain ;  that  a  new  code  of  political 
ethics  has  been  established,  for  the  accommodation  of 
pliant  consciences;  and  that,  almost  without  an  excep- 
tion, the  fnMie  men  <(f  hatk  pcrtUs,  and  iff  0U  pmiU$, 
Hred  of  waUmg  for  popidarily  to  rvnafter  them^  are  now 
eager  io  run  <^er  popidarUy,  Who  now  so  intrepid  as 
to  dare  to  take  his  stand,  upon  grave  and  well  defined 
principles  7  In  these  days  of  meek  condescension  to  the 
will  of  the  people,  and  of  afiected  reverence  for  their 
eood  sense,  now  few  care  to  lead  public  opinion  aright  1 
how  many  pusillsnimously  follow  it,  when  thev  know  it 
to  be  wrong!  How  few,  alas!  will  fore^  tne  vulgar 
trappings  of  office  for  the  sustaining  consciousness,  that 
by  no  sacrifice  of  principle  or  of  dignity,  did  they  ever 
seek  to  win  them !  I  would  fain  believe  that  the  days 
of  the  republic  are  not  numbered ;  but  I  am  not  without 
sad  forebodings  of  her  fate,  when  aspirants  for  popular 
favor  are  sued  utter  strangera  to  the  grace  of  an  erect 
and  manly  spirit  as  to  be  solicitous  rather  to  appropriate 
to  themselves,  at  any  cost,  some  transient  distinction, 
than  to  await,  with  unfaltering  rectitude  and  unfor- 
leited  self-respect,  the  judgments  of  coming  times;  when 
the  man  of  wealth,  and  talent,  and  social  consideration, 
outstrips  the  radical,  in  zeal  for  pestilent  doctrines  and 
mischievous  projects ;  in  fine^  when  it  is  incorporated 
into  the  creed  of  the  politician,  that  the  people  are 
always  in  the  right ;  in  other  words,  that  public  opinion 
is  not  only  the  standard  of  taste,  but  the  keeper  of 
conscience ! 

'To  most  active  spirits,  the  contentions  of  partv  ara 
far  from  being  repulsive  j  and  elevated  station  seldom 
fiiils  to  captivate  tne  ambitious.  Thus  multitudes,  for- 
saking the  round  of  common  occupation,  are  seen  to 
dash  amid  the  tumults  of  the  people.  Thus,  too,  many 
of  our  most  lifted  men,  relinquishing  the  pursuits  of 
literature,  or  tne  sure  rewards  and^  the  permanent  fiime 
of  professional  eminence,  peril  their  independence,  per- 
chance their  honor,  in  a  doubtful  controveny  for  some 
fascinating  political  distinction. 

'Nor  is  this  all.  The  aptations  of  politics  commu- 
nicate to  the  public  mind  impulses  so  despotic  that  it 
becomes,  on  all  questions,  intolerant  of  dissenL  Hence 
it  often  happens,  that,  in  matten  entnrely  unconnected 


with  the  contentions  of  the  day,  men  axe  proscribed, 
because  they  may  be  content  lo  doubt  where  otben 
choose  to  dogmatize ;  or,  because  they  may  dsit  to 
differ  when  the  multitude  have  determined  that  all  shsU 
agree.  If  this  species  of  tyranny  be  not  sternly  leoit. 
ed,  it  will  banish  from  the  walks  of  public  and  of  pri- 
vote  life  all  independence  of  thought  and  action ;  all 
calm  discussion  of  controverted  questions ;  ail  intispid 
defence  of  unpopular  truths. 

If  the  influence  of  politics,  direct  and  indirect,  be 
thus  injurious,  it  surely  demands  counteraction.  I  an 
not  so  visionary  as  to  believe  that  the  wider  diffusion  of 
a  taste  for  liberal  studies  would  prove  more  than  a  par- 
tial corrective  of  evils,  which,  deeply  rooted  in  the  ve^ 
nature  of  our  government,  may.  to  a  certain  extent,  be 
deemed  inevitable.  I  cannot  doubt,  however,  that  it 
would  render  politics  a  less  absorbing  game;  that  it 
would  banish  from  political  controversy  much  of  iti 
acrimony,  and  lead  to  more  intelli^t  views  of  tbe 
true  interests  of  the  people.  The  spirit  of  literature  is 
essentially  conservative.  It  forms  a  graceful  alliance 
with  whatever  is  elevated  in  thought  or  in  action;  it 
abhon  violence ;  it  is  not  rampant  for  change.  It  pro- 
tects the  sacred  inheritance  of  individual  freedom ;  'the 
free  thought  of  the  free  souL*  It  is  congenial  to  the 
more  retired  graces  of  character ;  to  elegance,  to  dimity, 
to  repoee.  Surely,  in  times  like  these,  when  a  nigbiy 
controversy  is  maintained  with  the  varied  forresof  eril; 
when  faeuous  violence  every  where  prevails;  irbea 
radicalism  threatens  to  tear  up  the  base  of  all  social 
order,  we  need  to  calm  our  troubled  spirits,  and  to  re- 
cruit our  overtasked  eneigies^  amid  "the  still  air  of 
delightful  studies,"' 

In  the  subjoined  paragraph,  Mr.  Qoddard  well 
probes,  and  prescribes  for,  another  disease  rife  in  this 
Union : 

'In  such  studies  may  also  be  fbund  an  antagonist  (0 
the  spirit  of  ultraism.  This  spirit,  at  the  present  day, 
seems  to  pervade  all  lands,  where  thought  and  feelip^ 
are  free.  Our  own  country  has  not  escaped  the  epi- 
demic phrenzy.  We  have  ultras  in  fashion,  who  deem 
every  one  a  barbarian  who  will  not  adopt  their  oonvea- 
tional  standard  of  propriety  and  their  elaborate  style  of 
enjoyment;  who  will  not  sacrifice  health,  and  bappinen 
and  virtue  upon  the  shrine  of  their  senseless  idolatriea 
We  have  ultras  in  politics,  who  either  propagate  wild 
notions,  or  infer,  from  sound  principles,  dangerous  con- 
clusions ;  who  revel  amid  agitations,  and  who  owe  aU 
their  consequence  to  their  skill  in  working  mischief. 
We  have  ultras  in  philanthropy,  who,  in  the  impetno- 
sitjr  of  their  zeal,  sacrifice  to  an  abstraction  the  snostan- 
tial  welfare  of  their  fellow  men;  who  make  rash  ap- 
plications of  admitted  truth,  and  who  seem  to  for^t 
that,  in  carrying  out  one  principle,  however  sacred,  we 
must  never  trample  upon  other  priniples  which  are  do 
less  obligatory  upon  the  conscience.  And,  last  of  aUi 
we  have  ultras  in  religion,  who,  forgetting  the  weight- 
ier matters  of  the  law,  lose  themselves  in  the  labyrioths 
of  systematic  divinity ;  and  who,  impatient  of  a  chas- 
tised, evangelical  fervor,  resort  to  equivocal  expedients 
to  generate  an  efiervescent  zeal.  The  spirit  of  ultraian 
I  cannot  pause  fully  to  characterize.  It  iuarfi  th 
intellect,  and  it  exasperates  the  paMsions.  It  isferodwt  in 
denunciation  ;  it  is  enamored  of  vexed  questions ;  U  » 
reendted  by  gladiatoritd  strife.  I  do  not  claim  for  liberal 
studies  the  power  to  operate,  directly,  as  a  corrective  of 
this  diseased  state  of  the  public  mind.  Some  efficacy, 
however,  may  be  anticipated  from  their  reflex  opera- 
tion. By  stimulating  the  intellect  to  an  exercise  of  ju 
various  powera  upon  themes  of  commanding  dignity 
and  attractive  elegance,  they  would  allay  the  riolenoa 
of  the  passions,  and  rebuke  that  unphilosoph'ical  spirit 
which  limits  itself  to  a  partial  reoeption  of  specola* 
tive  truths,  and  to  a  partial  view  of  men  and  manners 
They  would,  moreover,  establish  among  the  intellectual 
(acuities  that  harmony  of  adjastment  and  operaUOh 
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which  ii  eswotkl  to  their  Jost  procedure,  both  in  mat- 
ters of  speculattoQ  and  of  condoct.  They  would,  in 
fine,  impart  to  all  claiMa  of  people,  pot  thoee  f^Yerish 
impulaee  which  impair  intellectoa!  Tigor  and  foeter  an 
eccentric  leal ;  but  thoee  healthful  intereats  which  are 
congenial  to  moderation,  to  simplicity  and  to  truth.' 

After  some  reflections  on  utilitarianism— reflections 
which  we  dissent  from  because  we  like  utilitarianism ; 
and  which  therefore  we  shall  not  copy — ^Mr.  G.  has  the 
tcikmlng  just  and  beautiful  passage : 

*How  pervading  is  the  sense  of  the  beautiful,  and 
how  full  of  beaotilnl  tbrms  is  this  earth  on  whidi  we  are 
sppointed  to  dwell !  Who  can  look  upon  nature  in  her 
serene  aspects  and  wonderful  transformations,  and  not 
own  it  a  glorious  privilege  to  comprehend  other  than 
pbikKophical  relations,  and  to  enjoy  something  beside 
the  demonstrations  of  exact  science  7  At  this  season  of 
pathetic  toveliness,*  who  can  look  upon  the  memorials 
of  the  dying  year,  without  confessing  the  power  of  im- 
agery to  wake  to  an  eloquent  response  the  chords  of 
hnman  feelioe? 

'This  pecmiar  tendency  of  American  society,  which 
I  have  cursorily  considered,  would  be  exempt  from  the 
danger  of  excess,  if  liberal  studies  were  permitted  to 
exert  their  full  power  of  counteraction.  Without  ren- 
dering us  impauent  of  dull  realities,  they  sometimes  lift 
«  above  them ;  they  quicken  within  us  the  sensibilities 
of  taste ;  they  transport  us  into  the  region  of  hopes  and 
frars ;  of  the  profound  and  the  indefinite ;  they  invite 
us  to  the  eootemplation  of  whatsoever  is  lovely  in  the 
•ympathies  of  our  common  nature ;  splendid  in  the 
'1  of  intellect,  or  heroic  in  the  trials  of  virtue.' 


Lawyers,  physicians,  deigymen,— ought  to  read  and 
ponder  well  this  paragraph : 

'Prolksaional  men,  sometimes  ready  to  sink  under 
the  pressure  of  unvaried  mental  eflTort,  find  that  occa- 
sional excursions  into  the  field  of  elegant  literature 
impart  renewed  vigor  to  their  exhausted  powers.  Thev 
do  DOC  so  much  require  complete  exemotion  from  toil, 
as  tmmier  exeiiemaU;  and  to  men  of  renned  tastes,  this 
spedee  of  excitement  is  abundantly  supplied  by  those 
treasures  of  wisdom  and  of  wit,  and  those  captivating 
finms  of  expression,  which  lie  without  the  boundaries 
of  exdosively  professional  study.  Again,  from  the 
peculiar  nature  of  their  pursuits,  and  mxn  the  almost 
meessant  attention  whicn  they  demand,  such  men  are 
fiable  to  become  somewhat  narrow  and  perverse  in  their 
judgments..  They  cultivate  few  of  the  graceful  senst- 
eiiitics  of  their  nature;  they  estrange  themselves  from 
the  regions  of  taste:  they  regale  their  imaeinations 
with  DO  images  of  oeauty.  "There  is  perhaps  no- 
thiag^**  says  one  of  the  most  original  thinkera  of  the 
sge,  "which  more  enlarges  or  enriches  the  mind,  than 
to  lay  it  genially  open  to  impressions  of  pleasure  from 
the  exerewe  of  eveiy  spedes  of  talent"  in  this  dispo- 
sitioci,  with  rare  exoeptions,  professional  men  are  want- 
ing; and  it  is  this  disposition  which  liberal  studies  are 
apeoally  fitted  to  create.  What  a  reproach  attaches 
to  the  lawyer  who  feels  admiration  for  no  science  but 
his  own7t  What  physician  is  thoroughly  prepared  for 
the  practice  of  his  profession,  who  has  not  learned 

*  AvcmnL-CnL  jr«M. 

tTbe  precepts  and  the  exenple  of  the  celebrated  James  Otis 
ieswm  u>  be  eomiaeiidad  to  tbe  atteoclon  of  ererr  younc  man 
'    I  tt»  diadoGtion  u  the  Bar.    We  are  told,  by  his  blo- 


pwhcr,  that,  after  leavlna  College,  he  devoted  eigliteen  monthe 
IS  lae  porsuk  of  various  braocbes  of  Literature,  prerioosly  to 
eaiaffinf  on  the  study  of  Jorispnidence.  In  a  lener  to  his  father, 
he  aaya*  *'l  shall  always  lamaot  that  I  did  not  take  a  rear  or 
iva  fanlMr  tar  non  general  inquiries  in  the  Arts  and  Sciences, 
heiwe  I  mat  down  to  the  laborious  study  of  the  laws  of  my  coun* 
try.'*  Ha  ineuleaied  on  his  pupils  as  a  maxim,  "  that  a  lawyer 
"  Tolume  of  natural  or  public  law,  or 

rUiMspoekeC." 


Mghl  aersr  to  be  wKhout  a  voU 


muoh  which  it  is  not  the  business  of  masters  in  medi- 
cal sdenoe  to  teach?  And,  think  you,  should  we  hear 
such  repeated  complaints  of  the  drowsiness  and  the 
aridity  of  the  pulpit,  if  preachers,  less  ambitious  of 
soaring  to  the  Atpme  hdghts  of  theology,  spoke  more 
frequently  the  language  of  cultivated  tastes,  sympa- 
thies and  aflfections ;  i^  fVill  of  the  momentous  verities 
of  the  gospel,  they  were  capable  of  imitating,  however 
inadequately,  the  varied  song  of  David,  the  majestic 
eloquence  of  Paul,  tbe  seraphic  fervor  of  Isaiah?* 

And  let  merchants  of  all  sorts,  mechanics,  and  farm- 
ers, pay  heedful  attention  to  the  following : 

'But  it  is  to  those  who  are  familiarly  styled  men  ^f 
huitnetM,  that  liberal  studies  should  be  more  particulariy 
commended.  Parents  often  withhold,  from  such  of 
their  sons  as  are  intended  for  active  life,  an  accomplish- 
ed education,  because  they  believe  that  success  in  active 
life  is  rather  hindered  than  promoted  by  the  liberal 
cultivation  of  the  intellect.  In  accordance  with  this 
belief,  it  is  often  said  that  merchants,  manufacturers, 
and  mechanics  acquire  no  additional  skill  for  the  con- 
duct of  their  business,  by  an  acquaintance  with  general 
literature.  And  what  ir  they  do  not?  Were  they  born 
to  be  merchants,  and  manufacturers,  and  mechanics,  and 
nothing  more  ?  Are  they  not  endowed,  like  other  men, 
with  the  higher  faculties  of  their  bein^,  and  should  not 
these  faculties  be  exerdsed  upon  their  proper  objects  ? 
They  are  not,  it  is  true,  candidates  for  literary  distinc- 
tion ;  but  in  whatever  sphere  they  may  chance  to  move 
they  are  human  beings,  and  why  should  they  not  be 
rational  well  informed,  refined  human  beings?  If  their 
ordinaiT  occupations  be  somewhat  alien  from  the  pui^ 
suits  of  literature,  f  Att,  rf  itself,  it  a  cogent  reoton  wkjf 
a  tuUfor  $ueh  pwrntUs  ikaidd  be  the  marc  car^uUjfJbtUT' 
ed.  To  the  imperfect  education  of  this  large  and  valu- 
able class  in  every  community,  may  be  ascribed  the 
otherwise  inexplicable  mistakes  of^  men  who  stand 
strong  in  the  consciousness  of  rare  practical  sa|radty. 
What  disastrous  errora  would  such  men  avoid,  if  they 
gave  more  repose  to  their  passions;  and  if,  by  em- 
ploying their  minda  upon  a  larger  variety  of  objects, 
they  sharpened  their  accuracy,  and  enlarged  thdr  oom- 
prehension !' 

The  conduding  paragraph  is  pregnant  with  truth 
and  power: 

'Well  might  I  be  deemed  an  unfaithfVil  advocate  of 
liberal  studies,  if,  in  estimating  their  value,  i  yielded  no 
tribute  of  applause  to  the  solid  provision  which  they 
make  for  independent  individual  happiness;  for  that 
happinees  which  is  enjoyed,  not  so  much  amid  the  hum 
and  shock  of  men,  as  amid  the  solitude  of  nature  and 
of  thouehL  Living  in  a  land  where  "  men  act  in 
multitudes,  think  in  multitudes,  and  are  free  in  multi- 
tudes,'* we  are  constantly  tempted  to  forget  the  myste- 
rious individuality  of  our  being ;  to  go  out  of  ourselves 
for  materials  of  enjoyment;  to  fritter  away  our  sensi- 
bilities,  and  to  debilitate  our  underatandings,  amid  the 
false  and  hollow  gaieties  of  the  crowd.  I  contend  for 
no  severe  estrangement  from  the  joys  of  a  chaste  and 
elegant  conviviality :  for  no  exdusive  interoourae  with 
forms  of  inanimate  oeauty ;  for  no-fearful  communion 
with  the  mysteries  of  the  inner  spiriu  But  I  deprecate 
habits  and  tastes  which  are  impatient  of  seclusion ; 
which  destroy  all  true  and  simple  relish  for  nature ; 
which  scorn  all  ouiet  pleasures;  which  abhor  alike  the 
compoeure  and  the  scrutiny  of  meditation.  As  means 
of  reforming  tastes  and  habits  thus  uncongenial  to  vir^ 
tue  and  to  happiness,  I  can  hardly  exageerate  the 
importance  of  liberal  studies.  I  ascribe  to  them,  how- 
ever, no  power  to  teach  rooted  sorrow  the  lesson  of 
submission  ;  to  succor  virtue  amid  mighty  temptations; 
to  dispel  the  awful  sadness  of  the  inevitable  hour. 
These  are  the  victories  of  christian  fiuth ;  the  grand, 
and  peculiar,  and  imperidiable  evidenGei  of  its  power. 
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Bat  I  challen|;e  for  acience  and  for  leilen,  the  noble 
praise  of  reclaiming  us  from  the  dominion  of  the  senses ; 
(oi  lightening  the  burden  of  care ;  of  stimulating  within 
us  the  undying  principles  of  the  moral  life.' 


ANTiaUE  CAMEOS. 

HO.  L 

ANDROMEDA. 

Nid  qodd  l«7w  sura  caplHos 
MorenU ;  et  trepido  manaraat  lumina  fletu 
Marmoreum  ratus  ewet  opus. 


Ovid, 


Entranced  in  woe,  ftlr  Casslope's  child, 

The  victim  of  a  mother's  waaton  boast, 
Beheld  the  rugged  crage  that  reared  their  wild 

And  threatening  heads  above  the  stormy  cosst ; 
And  as  she  gazed  upon  the  sea  before. 
In  mockery  through  her  bosom  stole  a  host 
Of  pleasant  memorlee,  while  with  angry  roar 
The  death-denouncing  wares  broke  on  the  rocky  shore. 

The  ample  treasure  of  her  raven  locks 

In  darksome  beauty  atreamlng  on  the  wind, 
Upon  a  pedestal  of  blackened  rocks 

Like  Parian  eutue  stood  the  maid,  confined 
By  chains  which  marred  the  tender  wrists  they  hound : 
The  thoughts  of  home  came  thronging  on  her  mind,— 
Her  bosom  heaved,  her  eyes  In  tears  were  drowned, 
And  grief  burst  from  her  lips  In  sorrow's  plaintive  sound. 

She  thought  of  early  childhood's  summer  hours. 

Of  sportive  glee  beneath  the  myrtle  shade. 
Of  garlands  wreathed  for  youthful  friends  In  bowers 

Of  myrrhine  sweets,  through  which  her  feet  hsd8trayed~ 
Thought  of  her  father's  halls—the  dance—the  lay 
Of  minstrel,  and  the  mellow  lute  of  maid- 
Then  of  her  doom ;  snd  saw  with  dread  dismay 
Ths  monster  of  the  deep  roll  on,  prepared  to  slsy. 

One  piercing  shriek  of  anguish  wildly  rose 

Above  the  moaning  ocean— fear  reprsst 
The  hapless  cry  of  agony,  and  froie 

The  fount  of  life  within  her  virgin  breast ; 
While  from  each  starting  orb,  the  tear-drops,  o'er 
Her  snowy  bosom  showering  pearls,  confesssd 
Her  lorn  despair,  as  rushing  towards  the  shore 
The  ravenous  monster  seemed  her  beauty  to  explore. 

She  trembled  like  an  aspen ;  and  the  blood 

Was  curdling  in  her  veins,  as  mute  she  gazed 
Upon  hifl  bulk,  now  stretched  upon  the  flood. 

Now  rolled  in  spires,  as  o'er  the  waves  he  raised 
His  towering  crest,  high  gleaming  in  the  air ; 
And  marked  his  eyes,  which  like  two  meteors  blazed 
Upon  his  burnished  front,  with  their  red  glare 
Portending  darksome  death,  destruaion  and  despair. 

Still  onward  rolled  the  portent,  till  his  bresth 
Csme  warm  upon  her,  and  his  nostrils  shed 
The  dewy  brine ;  and  armed  with  pointed  death 

Appeared  the  jagged  teeth  within  his  dread 
And  terrible  jaws,  expanded  to  devour ; 
When  from  the  upper  air  flashed  on  her  hesd 
A  sudden  light,  and,  In'that  fearful  hour, 
An  unseen  arm  was  raised  that  broke  the  moiistsr*s  power. 

E'en  ss  his  giant  body  snK>te  the  sand, 

Swifl  rushing  from  the  foam-engirdled  tide, 
With  nostrils  spread  but  breathless  on  the  sand 

He  lay  immense,— with  jaws  expanded  wide— 
And  sinews  bent— but  rigid  as  the  pile 
Of  endless  crags,  thai,  reared  on  either  aids 
With  everlssting  adamant  did  tile 
The  rocky  ramparts  of  the  sea-defying  isle.  j 


And  as  the  maiden  slowly  raised  her  eyes, 

A  form  of  matchless  beauty  and  of  light, 

With  wsving  plnloiM  of  a  thousand  dyes. 

And  looks  of  love,  burst  on  her  rapturad  sight 
Again  Ufa's  fear-chilled  current  freely  gashed. 
Her  eyes  that  tears  had  dimmed  again  grew  bright} 
And  like  Uie  rosy  morning,  sweetly  blushed 
Ths  blanched  and  pallid  cheek  by  love's  deep  hectic  flashed. 

HSSPKRtrs. 


Selection  from  Blackwood*s  Msgaziae  for  16I8L 

ON  THE  POETRY  OP 

SCOTT,  BYRON,  AND  WORDSWORTH. 

The  three  great  master-spirits  o£  oar  day,  in  the 
poetical  world,  are  Scott,  Wordsworth,  and  Byroo. 
But  there  never  were  minds  more  unlike  to  each  oiher 
than  theirs  are,  either  in  original  conforroaiion  or  in  the 
course  of  life.  It  is  mat  and  enduring  glory  to  ihii 
age,  to  have  produced  three  poeta,— of  perfectly  origi- 
nal genius, — unallied  to  each  other,— drinking  inspira- 
tion from  fountains  far  ajiart,-— who  have  buillup  su- 
perb structures  of  the  imagination,  of  disiinct  orden 
of  architecture^ — and  who  may  indeed  be  said  to  rule, 
each  by  a  legitimate  sovereignty,  over  separate  sod 
powerful  provinces  in  the  kingdom  of  Mind. 

Though  greatly  inferior  in  many  things  to  his  iSlm- 
trious  brethren,  Scott  is  perhaps,  after  all,  the  moit 
unequivocally  originaL  We  do  not  know  of  any  model 
after  which  the  form  of  his  principal  poems  has  been 
moulded.  They  bear  no  resemblance,  and,  we  muit 
allow,  are  far  inferior  to  the  heroic  poems  of  Greece; 
nor  do  they,  though  he  has  been  called  the  Ariosto  of 
the  North,  seem  to  us  to  resemble,  in  any  way  wbsu 
ever,  any  of  the  great  poema  of  modern  luly.  He 
has  given  a  most  intensely  real  representation  of  the 
living  spirit  of  the  chivalrous  age  of  his  country.  Bf 
has  not  shrouded  the  fieures  or  the  characters  of  his 
heroes  in  high  poetical  lustre,  so  as  to  dazs^le  us  by 
resplendent  fictitious  beings,  shining  tlirough  thesceoei 
and  events  of  a  half-imaginary  world.  They  are  si 
much  real  men  in  his  poetry,  as  the  **  mighty  earls'*  of 
old  are  in  our  histories  and  annals.  The  iucidenis,  too^ 
and  events,  are  all  wonderfully  like  those  of  real  life; 
and  when  we  add  to  this,  that  all  the  most  interesting 
and  impressive  superstitions  and  fanciea  of  the  limes 
are  in  his  poetry  incorporated  and  intertwined  with  (he 
ordinary  tissue  of  mere  human  existence,  we  feel  our- 
selves hurried  from  this  our  civilized  age,  back  into  the 
troubled  bosom  of  semibarbarous  life,  and  made  keen 
parukers  in  all  its  impassioned  and  poetical  credulities. 
Uis  poems  are  historical  narrations,  true  in  all  ihings 
to  the  spirit  of  history,  but  everywhere  overspread 
with  those  bright  and  breathing  colors  which  only 
genius  can  bestow  on  reality;  and  when  it  is  reoollecteo, 
that  the  times  in  which  his  scenes  are  laid  and  his  he- 
roes act  were  distinguished  by  many  of  the  most  ener- 
getic virtues  that  can  grace  or  dignify  the  character  of 
a  free  people,  and  marked  by  the  operation  of  great 
passions  and  important  eventa,  every  one  must  feel  tbst 
the  poetry  of  Walter  Scott  is,  in  the  noblest  sense  of 
the  wordj  national ;  that  it  breathes  upon  us  the  bold 
and  heroic  spirit  of  perturbed  but  magnificent  sges, 
and  connects  us,  in  the  midst  of  philosophy,  scienee, 
and  refinement,  with  our  turbulent  but  htgb-nioded 
ancestors,  of  whom  we  have  no  cause  to  be  ashamed, 
whether  looked  on  in  the  fields  of  war  or  in  the  hsUs 
of  peace.  He  is  a  true  knight  in  all  things,— free, 
courteous,  and  brave.  War,  as  he  describes  it,  is  a 
noble  game,  a  kingly  pastime.  He  is  the  greatest  of 
all  war-poets.    His  poetry  might  make  a  very  cowaid 
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fearleas.  In  Marmion,  the  battle  of  Flodden  agitates 
OS  with  all  the  terror  of  a  fatal  overthrow.  In  the  Lord 
gf  the  Islet,  we  read  of  the  field  of  Bannoclcbam  with 
clenched  hands  and  fiery  spirits,  as  if  the  English  were 
still  our  enemies,  and  we  were  Tictorious  over  their 
ioTsding  king.  There  is  not  moch  of  all  this  in  any 
modern  poetry  bat  his  own ;  and  therefore  it  is,  that, 
independently  of  all  his  other  manifold  excellences, 
we  glory  in  him  as  the  great  modem  National  Poet  of 
Sootbind, — ^in  whom  old  times  revive,— ;-who8e  poetry 
prevents  history  firom  becoming  that  which,  in  times  of 
excessive  refinement,  it  is  often  too  apt  to  become— a 
dead  letter, — and  keeps  the  animating  and  heroic  spec- 
tsdes  of  the  past  moving  brightly  across  our  everyAlay 
worU,  and  flashing  out  from  them  a  kindling  power 
over  the  actions  and  characters  of  our  own  age. 

Byron  is  in  all  respects  the  very  opposite  of  Scott. 
He  never  dreams  of  wholly  giving  up  his  mind  to  the 
influence  of  the  actiona  of  men,  or  the  events  of  his- 
tory. He  lets  the  world  roll  on,  and  eves  its  wide- 
weltering  and  tumultuous  waves^even  the  calamitous 
shipwrecks  that  strew  its  darkness — with  a  stem  and 
sometimes  even  a  pitiless  misanthrophy.  He  cannot 
sympathise  with  the  ordinary  joys  or  sorrows  of  hu- 
nianit3|r,  even  though  intense  and  overpowering.  They 
must  live  and  work  in  intellect  and  by  intellect,  before 
thev  seem  worthy  of  the  sympathy  of  his  impenetrable 
SOUL  His  idea  of  roan,  in  the  abstract,  is  boundless 
and  magnificent ;  but  of  men,  as  individuals,  he  thinks 
with  derision  and  contempt.  Hence  be  is  in  one  stanza 
a  sublime  moralist,  elevated  and  transported  by  the 
dignity  of  human  nature ;  in  the  next  a  paltry  satirist, 
sneering  at  its  meanness.  Hence  he  is  unwilline;  to 
yieki  k>ve  or  reverence  to  any  thing  that  has  yet  life ; 
for  life  seems  to  sink  the  little  that  is  noble  mto  the 
degradation  of  the  much  that  is  vile.  The  dead,  and 
the  dead  only,  are  the  objects  of  bis  reverence  or  his 
k»ve ;  for  death  separates  the  dead  from  all  connexion, 
all  intimacy  with  the  living ;  and  the  memories  of  the 
greet  or  good  alone  live  in  the  past,  which  is  a  world 
of  ashesL  Byron  looks  back  to  the  tombs  of  those  great 
men  ''that  stand  in  assured  rest;"  and  gazing,  as  it 
were,  OQ  the  bones  of  a  more  gigantic  race,  his  imafi;i- 
nation  then  teems  with  corresponding  births,  and  be 
iiolds  eonvetve  with  the  mighty  in  language  worthy  to 
be  heard  by  the  spirits  of  the  mighty.  It  is  in  this  con- 
trast between  bia  august  conceptions  of  man,  and  his 
ooDtemptuoiis  opinion  of  men,  that  much  of  the  almost 
inoomprehensible  charm,  and  power,  and  enchantment 
of  his  poetry  exists.  We  feel  ourselves  alternately 
sank  and  elevated,  as  if  the  hand  of  an  invisible  being 
had  command  over  us.  At  one  time  we  are  a  little 
k>wer  than  the  an<rels ;  in  another,  but  little  higher 
than  the  worms.  We  feel  that  our  elevation  and  our 
disgrace  are  alike  the  lot  of  our  nature ;  and  hence  the 
poetry  of  Byron,  as  we  before  remarked,  is  read  as  a 
dark,  bat  still  a  divine  revelation. 

If  Byron  be  altogether  unlike  Scott,  Wordsworth  is 
yet  more  unlike  Bvron.  With  all  the  great  and  essen- 
tial faculties  of  the  poet,  he  possesses  the  calm  and 
idf-eommanding  powen  of  the  philosopher.  He  looks 
over  koman  life  with  a  steady  and  serene  eye ;  he  lis- 
Isas  with  a  fine  ear  "  to  the  still  sad  music  of  humani- 
ty.* His  faith  is  un^aken  in  the  prevalence  of  virtue 
ftver  vice,  and  of  happiness  over  misery ;  and  in  the 
cxislenee  of  a  heavenly  law  operating  on  earth,  and, 
in  spite  of  transitory  defeats,  always  visibly  triumphant 
in  lae  grand  field  of  human  warfare.  Hence  he  looks 
over  the  world  of  life,  and  man,  with  a  sublime  benig> 
nity ;  and  hence,  delighting  in  all  the  precious  dispen- 
SBHoos  of  €kKl,  his  great  mind  can  wholly  deliver  itself 
vp  to  the  love  of  a  flower  budding  in  the  field,  or  of  a 
ehiU  asleep  in  its  cradle ;  nor,  in  doing  so,  feels  that 
poetry  can  be  said  to  stoop  or  to  descend,  much  less 
to  be  degraded,  when  she  imbodies,  in  words  of  music, 
ths  poiest  and  most  deliehtfol  fancies  and  affections  of 
n  heart.  This  love  of  the  nature  to  which  he 
sad  which  is  in  hhn  the  fruit  of  wisdom  and 


experience,  ^ives  to  all  his  poetry,  a  very  peculiar,  a 
very  endeann^,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  very  lofty 
character.  His  poetry  is  little  colored  by  the  artificial 
distinctions  of  society.  In  his  delineations  of  passion 
or  character,  he  is  not  so  much  guided  by  the  varieties 
produced  by  customs,  institutions,  professions,  or  modes 
of  life,  as  by  those  great  elementsuy  taws  of  our  nature 
which  are  unchangeable  and  the  same :  and  therefore 
the  pathos  and  the  trath  of  his  most  felicitous  poetry 
are  more  profound  than  of  any  other,  not  unlike  tKa 
most  touching  and  beautiful  passages  in  the  sacred 
page.  The  same  spirit  of  love,  and  benignity,  and 
etherial  purity,  which  breathetf  over  all  his  pictures  of 
the  virtues  and  the  happiness  of  man,  pervades  tliose 
too  of  external  nature.  Indeed,  all  the  poets  of  the 
age, — and  none  can  dispute  that  they  must  likewise  be 
the  best  critics, — have  given  up  to  him  the  palm  in  that 
poetry  which  commerces  with  the  forms,  and  hues,  and 
odore,  and  sounds,  of  the  material  world.  He  has 
brightened  the  earth  we  inhabit  to  our  eyes ;  he  has 
made  it  more  musical  to  our  eara ;  he  has  rendered  it 
more  creative  to  our  imaginations. 


\^. 


LORD  BYRON'S  FAULTS. 

[The  merits  of  Lord  Byron  have  been  sufliciently 
trumpeted.  No  penner  of  choice  verses  in  a  lady's  al- 
bum, but  has  the  ofl-quoted  beauties  of  Childe  Harold, 
The  Giaour,  and  The  Bride  of  Abydos,  at  his  fingersP 
ends.  No  literary  dandy,  who  draws  his  morality  and 
his  prettinesses  of  speech  from  Bulwer,  but  lisps  with 
equal  fondness  and  familiarity  though  less  knowledge, 
the  euphonious  name  of  '  Byron.'  It  is  now  time  to 
hear  the  other  side.  That  our  readera  may  in  part  do  so^ 
we  cull  from  our  old  Blackwood  the  following  severe 
letter  addressed  to  his  Lordship,  by  a  stern  moralist, 
whose  castigation  is  the  more  just  and  eflTectual,  as  he 
evidently  holds  the  powen  of  the  noble  poet  in  the 
highest  esteem. — Ed,  Megs.] 

TO  THE  AUTHOR  OF  B£FFO. 

Jtfy  Lordf — It  has  for  many  yeara  been  almoet  impose 
sible  that  any  thing  should  increase  my  contempt  for 
the  professional  critics  of  this  country;  otherwise  the 
manner  in  which  these  persons  have  conducted  them- 
selves towards  your  Lordship,  would,  most  certainly, 
have  produced  that  effect.  The  hyperboles  of  their 
sneaking  adulation,  in  spite  of  the  far-off  disdain  with 
which  you  seem  to  regard  them,  have  probably  reached, 
long  ago,  the  vanity  of  the  poet,  and  touched,  with 
a  chilling  poison,  some  of  the  better  feelings  of  the 
man.  I  have  formed,  however,  a  vefy  mistaken  opi- 
nion of  your  character,  if,  conscious  as  you  still  are  of 
the  full  vigor  of  youthfUl  genius,  you  can  allow  your- 
self to  be  permanently  satisfied,  either  with  the  subjects 
or  the  sources  of  the  commendation  which  has  been 
poured  upon  you.  If  you  feel  not  within  yourself  a 
sironff  and  tormenting  conviction,  that  as  yet  you  have 
done  little  more  than  exhibit  to  the  worla,  the  melan- 
choly spectacle  of  a  great  spirit,  self-embittered,  self- 
wasted,  and  self-degraded,— 'if,  in  your  solitary  mo- 
ments, there  shoot  not  sometimes  acroes  your  giddy 
brain,  the  lightnings  of  a  self-abhorrent  and  unhypo- 
critical  remorse,  the  progress  of  the  mental  paralysis 
has  been  more  deadly  than  I  had  been  willing  to  be- 
lieve ; — but  even  then,  a  friend  of  charity  and  of 
virtue  may  expect  a  ready  pardon  for  having  hoped 
too  much,  and  for  having  spoken  to  you  in  vain. 

To  few  men,  either  in  ancient  or  in  modem  times, 
has  been  afforded  an  opening  destiny  more  fortunate 
than  youn.    Sprung  from  along  line  of  generous  ca- 
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Taliera,  and  inberittn|r  fnmi  ihem  a  name  to  which  no 
English  ear  could  Uaten  without  respect, — and,  adding 
to  these,  the  advantages  of  a  graceful  person  and  a 
powerful  genius, — where  was  Uiat  object  of  worthy 
ambition  which  conld  have  appeared  to  be  beyond  the 
wishes  or  the  hopes  of  Byron  7    You  chose  to  build 

?our  fiune  upon  poetry,  and  your  choice  was  wise. 
*he  names  of  Marlborough,  Nelson,  Chatham,  Pitt, 
Fox,  and  Burke,— what,  after  all,  are  these  when 
compared  with  those  of  Spenser,  Shakspeare,  and  Mil- 
ton 7  To  add  another  name  to  the  great  trio  of  English 
poets,  and  to  share  the  eternal  sovereignty  which  these 
roaiestic  spirits  exert  •rer  the  souls  of  the  most  free, 
and  the  moat  Tirtuous  of  people,  this  was  indeed  a 
high  and  noble  ambition,  and  the  envy  of  kings  might 
have  been  due  to  its  gratrBcation.  Such  were  the 
proud  aspirings  that  a  few  years  ago  possessed  your 
mind,  and  your  countrymen  were  eager  to  believe  and 
to  proclaim  the  probability  of  your  success.  Alas !  my 
Lord,  when  you  reflect  upon  what  you  have  done,  and 
upon  what  you  are, — when  you  remember  with  what 
wanton  hypocrisy  you  have  tortured  our  feelings,  and 
with  what  cool  contemptuousness  you  have  insulted 
our  principles, — ^you  cannot  scruple  to  confess,  that  the 
people  of  England  have  been  shamefully  abused,  and 
are,  with  justice,  disappointed. 

I  admire  the  natural  splendor  of  ^our  genius  as  much 
as  the  most  violent  of  your  slavish  eulogists.  I  do 
more— I  reverence  it ;  and  I  si^h  with  the  humility  of  a 
worshipfier,  over  the  degradation  of  its  divinity.  The 
ideas  which  you  must  nave  of  the  true  creatness  of  a 
poet,  are,  doubtless,  very  different  from  those  of  ordina- 
ry mortals.  You  have  climbed  far  up  among  the  crags 
and  precipices  of  the  sacred  hill,  and  nave  caught  some 
glimpses  of  their  glory  who  repose  amidst  the  eternal 
serenity  of  its  majestic  summiL  It  is  not  necessarjr  to 
tell  you  by  what  an  immeasurable  space  your  loftiest 
flights  have  as  yet  fallen  short  of  the  unseen  soarings 
oAhe  illustrious  dead.  You  know  and  feel  your  supe- 
riority to  the  herd  of  men  ;  but  the  enviable  elevation 
which  enables  you  to  look  down  upon  them,  convinces 
you  at  the  same  time  of  your  inferiority  to  those,  who 
•it  together  in  unapproached  greatness,  the  few  peerless 
spirits,  alone  among  men  and  among  poets, — Hon br, 
Dantb,  and  the  British  thrbb.  Distances  and  distinc- 
tions which  are  lost  to  weaker  and  remoter  optics  are 
seen  and  penetrated  by  your  more  favored  eye.  Be- 
holding, as  you  do,  Alps  on  Alps  rising  beyond  you, 
even  the  gratification  of  your  self-love  cannot  prevent 
you  from  contemning  their  voice,  who  would  extol  you 
as  havine  already  reached  the  utmost  limit  of  ascension. 
Nor  will  this  contempt  for  their  foolish  judgment  be 
lessened  by  the  consciousness,  which  I  believe  you  feel, 
that  your  progress  might  have  been  more  worthy  of 
their  admiration,  had  you  not  clogged  your  march  with 
needless  fetters,  and  loitered  perversely  beneath  difficul- 
ties, which,  by  a  bokl  effort,  you  might  for  ever  have 
overcome. 

In  spite,  then,  of  the  ^outs  of  vulgar  approbation, 
3rou  feel,  my  Lord,  a  solitary  and  unrevealed  conviction, 
that  you  have  not  as  yet  done  any  thing  which  can  give 
you  a  permanent  title  to  being  associated  with  the  de- 
migods of  poetry.  This  conviction,  to  a  spirit  so 
haughty  as  yours,  must  be  bitterness  and  wormwood. 
To  others  it  might  afford  no  trivial  consolation  to  know, 
that  although,  since  poetry  beg[an,  scarcely  one  age  has 
passed  which  did  not  suppose  itself  to  be  in  possession 
of  a  first-rate  poet,  the  names  of  those  whose  claims  to 
that  character  the  world  has  ratified,  may  all  be  written 
with  a  single  drop  of  ink.  But  you,  unless  you  be  a 
greater  hjrpocrite  than  even  I  suppose  you,  have  that 
within  which  would  make  you  prefer  total  obscurity  to 
any  fame  that  falls  short  of  tne  most  splendid.  By 
comparing  the  nature  of  your  own  with  that  of  more 
glonous  productions, — above  all,  by  observing  the  con- 
trast which  your  own  character  afiords  to  that  of  great- 
er poets, — you  may  perhaps  discover  somewhat,  both 
of  the  cause  of  your  failures,  and  of  the  probable 


method  of  retrievini;  them.  The  compliment  which  I 
pay  to  your  genius,  in  supposing,  that,  even  under  any 
diversity  of  circumstances,  you  might  have  become  tjie 
rival  of  those  mastei^spiriu  with  whom  you  have  ai 
yet  been  so  unworthy  of  comparison,  is  assuredly  a 
great  one.  Of  all  that  read  my  letter,  none  will  na. 
derstand  its  weight  so  well  as  you:  none  will  so  readily 
confess  that  it  verges  upon  extravagance,  or  be  ao  apt 
to  accuse  of  unconscious  flattery  the  admonisher  that 
has  bestowed  it. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  (for  from  me  to  you  such  a  di» 
quisition  would  be  absurd)  to  describe,  or  to  alteiD])t  to 
describe,  to  your  Lordship,  wherein  your  produciioot 
and  your  spirit  difiiar  from  liiose  of  the  ^reat  poeti  that 
have  preceded  you.    I  am  not  of  the  opinion  of  certais 
modem  sophists,  who  affect  to  try  every  thing  in  poetry 
by  the  rules  of  logic.    I  /<<<,  and  so  does  every  man  of 
common  understanding,  that  if  you  were  bom  with  the 
elements  of  heroic  crowth  within  you,  your  stature  hu 
been  stunted ;  and  that,  when  brought  into  oonUct 
with  those  whom  perhaps  you  miglU  have  emulated, 
you  are  but  a  pigmy  among  a  band  of  giants.   One 
great  distinction,  however,  between  you  and  them,  as  it 
relates  not  to  your  art  alone,  but  to  the  interests  and 
welfare  of  those  to  whom  that  art  addresses  itKl^  a 
plain  man^  who  makes  no  pretensions  to  the  character 
of  a  poet,  but  who  loves  and  venerates  the  nature  of 
which  he  is  partaker,  hopes  he  may  notice  in  a  few 
words,  without  giving  just  offence  either  to  you  or  yoor 
admirers.    Your  predecessors,  in  one  wora,  my  liOrd, 
have  been  the  friends — you  are  the  enemy  of  you 
species.    You  have  trensferred  into  the  higher  depart- 
ments of  poetry  (or  vou  have  at  least  enbesTored  to 
transfer)  tnat  spirit  of  mockerv,  misanthropy,  and  eoo- 
tempt,  which  the  great  baros  of  elder  Umes  left  to 
preside  over  the  humbler  walk  of  the  satirist  and  the 
cynic    The  calm  respect  which  these  men  felt  for 
themselves,  inspired  them  with  sympathetic  reverence 
for  their  brethren.    They  perceived,  indeed,  the  foiblei 
and  the  frailties  of  humanity,  and  they  depi<Aed,  at  least 
as  well  as  you  have  ever  done,  the  madness  of  the 
senses  and  the  waywardness  of  the  psssions;  bat  they 
took  care  to  vindicate  the  original  aignity  of  their  na- 
ture, and  contrasted  their  representations  of  the  nee 
and  weakness,  which  they  observed  in  some,  with  the 
more  cheering  spectacle  of  the  strength  and  the  virtoe, 
whose  stirrings  they  felt  within  themselves,  and  whoee 
workings  th^  contemplated  in  others.    Conscioat  of 
the  glorious  union  of  intellectual  grandeur  and  moial 
purity  within,  they  pitied  the  errors  of  other  men ;  but 
they  were  not  shaken  from  their  reverence  for  the  gene- 
ral character  of  man.    fnstead  of  raving  with  demoni- 
acal satisfaction  about  the  worthlesanessof  our  ino(i?ei 
and  the  nothingness  of  our  attainments,  they  strove, 
by  showing  us  what  we  might  be  and  what  we  bad 
been,  to  make  us  what  we  should  be.    They  diew 
the  portraits  of  wrath,  jealousy  and  hatred,  only  that 
we  might  appreciate  more  justly  the  kindly  feeling 
which  Uiese  nerce  passions  expel  from  the  rigntfnl  poi* 
sessions  of  our  bosom.    They  took  our  nsture  as  it  i% 
but  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  improving  it:  they  mnc 
of  our  miseries  and  our  tumulta  in  noble  strains, 

*<  Not  wandnf  power  to  mItigaKa  and  swmge 
With  solemn  touches  oroubled  thoughts,  and  ehaee 
Anguish,  and  doubt,  and  fear  and  sorrow,  and  paia, 
From  mortal  or  immorul  minds." 

With  the  names  of  Spbnsbr,  Shakspbarb,  Marov, 
we  associate  the  idea  of  our  nature  in  its  earthly  per- 
fection,—of  love,  pure,  tender,  and  etherial,— of  intel- 
lect, serene  and  contemplative,— of  virtue,  unbending 
and  sublime.  As  the  Venus,  the  Apollo,  and  theTheseoii 
are  to  our  bodies,  the  memories  of  theae  men  are  to  oor 
minds,  the  symbols  and  the  standards  of  beauty  and  of 
power.  The  contemplation  of  them  refines  and  enno* 
oles  those  who  inherit  their  langut^e.  The  land  that 
has  given  birth  to  such  ministers  or  patriotism  and  of 
virtue,  fears  not  that  the  sacred  flame  shouki  expii^ 
upon  her  alurs.    We  are  proud  of  Ene^and,  bseanie 
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dw  produced  them,  and  we  shrink  from  degradation, 
kit  their  eilent  maoea  should  reproach  us. 

Hid  it  been  jour  destiny  to  hve  two  centuries  a£0» 
•ad  in  the  place  of  these  illustrious  spirits,  to  form  uie 
national  poetry  of  England,  how  miserably  different 
had  been,  with  regard  to  you  and  to  themselves,  the  feel- 
ings of  your  countrymen !  In  all  your  writings,  how 
litUe  is  there  whose  object  it  ie  to  make  us  reverence 
virtiM^  or  love  our  country!  Tou  never  teach  us  to 
despise  earthly  snflerings,  in  the  hope  of  eternal  hap- 
pinessL  With  respect  to  all  that  is  best  and  greatest  m 
the  nature  and  fate  of  man,  you  preserve  not  merely  a 
sorrowful,  but  a  sullen  silence.  Your  poetry  need  not 
have  been  greatly  different  from  what  it  is,  although 
vou  had  lived  and  died  in  the  midst  of  a  generation  of 
heartless,  vicious,  and  unbelieving  demons.  With  you, 
^  heroism  is  lunacy,  philosophy  folly,  virtue  a  cheat,  and 
religion  a  bubble.  Your  man  is  a  stern,  cruel,  jealous, 
revengeful,  contemptuous,  hopeless,  solitary  savage. 
Your  woman  is  a  blind,  devoted,  heedless,  beautiful 
minister  and  victim  of  lust.  The  past  is  a  vain  record, 
and  the  present  a  fleetine  theatre  of  misery  and  mad- 
nens:  the  future  one  bhink  of  horrid  darkness,  whereon 
yoor  mind  floats  and  fluctuates  in  a  cheerless  uncertain- 
ty, between  annihibition  and  despair. 

The  interest  which  you  have  found  means  to  excite 
ftr  the  dismal  creations  of  your  poetry,  is  proof  abun- 
dant of  the  vigor  of  your  genius,  but  should  afford  small 
consolation  to  your  conscience-stricken  mind.    You  are 
a  skilful  swordsman ;  but  you  have  made  use  of  poison- 
ed weapons,  and  the  deadlmess  of  your  wound  gives  no 
addition  to  your  valor.    You  have  done  what  greater 
and  better  men  despised  to  do.    You  have  brought 
yourself  down  to  the  level  of  that  part  of  our  erring 
and  eormpted  natnre,  which  it  was  their  pride  and  pri- 
vilege to  banish  from  the  recollection  and  the  sympathy 
of  those  to  whom  they  spake.    In  the  great  struggle  be- 
tween the  good  and  the  evil  principle,  you  have  taken  the 
wron^  side,  and  you  enjoy  the  worthless  popularity  of 
a  danng  rebel.    But  hope  not  that  the  calm  judgment 
of  posterity  will  ratify  the  hasty  honors  which  you  have 
ezUMted  from  the  passions  of  your  contemporaries. 
Belieye  me,  men  are  not  upon  the  whole  quite  so  un- 
principled,— nor  women  quite  so  foolish,-*nor  virtue  so 
■seleas, — ^nor  religion  so  absurd, — ^nor  deception  so  last- 
JBg^ — nor  hypocrisy  so  triumphant,— as  your  Lordship 
baa  been  pleased  to  fancy.    A  day  of  terrible  retribution 
will  aniye,  and  the  punishment  inflicted  may  not  impro- 
bably eonaist  of  things  the  most  unwelcome  to  a  poet's 
view — the  scorn  of  many,  and  the  neglect  of  alL    Even 
oow,  anaong  the  serious  and  reflective  part  of  the  men 
and  the  women  of  England,  yoor  poetry  is  read,  indeed, 
sod  admired,  but  you  yourself  are  never  talked  of 
eanepi  with  minfled  emotions  of  anjier  and  pity.    With 
vbat  pain  do  ue  high  spirits  of  your  virtuous  and 
heroie  ancestors  contemplate  the  degradation  of  their 
deaeeodaoL    Alas!  that  the  genius  which  might  have 
eambled  any  name,  diould  mive  only  assisted  you  to 
stamp  a  more  hksting  stain  upon  the  pure,  the  generous, 
the  patriotic,  the  English  name  of  B3^ron. 

Any  other  poet  might  complain  with  justice,  should 
he  aee  remarks  of  a  personal  nature  mixed  up  with  a 
criticism  upon  his  writings.  You,  my  Lord,  can  scarce- 
ly flatter  yourself  that  you  have  any  right  to  expect 
sadh  forbearance.  If  the  scrutiny  of  the  world  be  dis- 
agreeable to  you,  either  in  its  operation  or  in  its  effects, 
yoa  aeed  blame  no  one  but  yourself  We  were  well 
cnoe^  disposed  to  treat  you  with  distant  respect,  but 

Chave  courted  and  demanded  our  gaze.  You  have 
d  your  bosom  when  no  man  entreated  you ;  it  is 
TOr  own  fiinlt  if  we  have  seen  there  not  the  scars  of 
bsorable  wounds^  but  the  festering  blackness  of  a 
ioithsome  disease.  You  have  been  the  vainest  and  the 
Vast  egotistical  of  poets.    You  have  made  yourself 

Somy  theme ;  snsll  we  not  dare  to  dissect  tne  hero^ 
ne,  fonooch,  he  and  his  poet  are  the  same  7  You 
*tyB  debased  yoor  nobility  by  strutting  upon  the  stage ; 
*WH  ws  aiill  be  expected  to  talk  of  you  as  of  a  private 


and  unobtrusive  individual  7  You  most  share  the  fate  of 
your  brethren,  and  abide  the  judgment  of  the  specta- 
tors. Having  assumed  for  our  amusement,  these  gaudy 
trappings,  you  must  not  hope  to  screen  your  Uunders 
from  our  casti^tion,  by  a  sudden  and  prudish  retreat 
into  a  less  flittering  costume.  You  have  made  your 
election. — The  simile  which  I  have  employed  may  ap- 
pear inept  to  many;  of  these,  I  well  know  your  Lord- 
ship is  not  one. 

You  made  your  debut  in  the  utmost  dignity  and 
sadness  of  the  Cothurnus.  You  were  the  most  lugu- 
brious of  mortals ;  it  was  the  main  ambition  of  your 
vanity  to  attract  to  yoor  matchless  sorrows  the  over* 
flowing  sympathies  of.  the  world.  We  eave  you  credit 
for  being  sincere  in  your  aflliction.  We  looked  upon 
you  as  the  viaim  of  more  than  human  misery,  and 
sympathized  with  the  extravagance  of  your  pubHc  and 
uncontrollable  lamentations.  It  is  true  that  no  one 
knew  whence  your  sorrow  had  sprung,  but  we  were 
eenerous  in  our  compassion,  and  asked  few  questions. 
In  time,  however,  we  have  become  lees  credulous  and 
more  inquisitive ;  the  farce  was  so  often  renewed,  that 
we  became  weanr  of  its  wonders ;  we  have  come  to 
suspect  at  last,  tnat  whatever  sorrows  you  may  have, 
they  are  all  of  your  own  creating ;  and  that,  whence- 
soever  they  may  be,  they^  are  at  least  neither  of  so 
uniform  nor  of  so  majestic  a  character  as  you  would 
fiiin  have  had  us  to  suppose. 

There  was  indeed  something  not  a  little  aflfectinc  in 
the  spectacle  of  youth,  nobility,  and  genius,  doomed  to 
a  perpetual  sighing  over  the  treachery  of  earthly  hopes^ 
and  the  vanity  of  earthly  enjoyments.  Admitting  as 
we  did  to  its  full  extent,  the  depth  of  your  woes,  it  is 
no  wonder  that  we  were  lenient  critics  of  the  works  of 
such  a  peerless  sufferer.  We  reverenced  your  moumAil 
muse ;  we  were  willing  to  believe  that,  if  such  was  her 
power  in  the  midst  of  tears,  a  brighter  fortune  wouki 
nave  made  it  unrivalled  and  irresistible*  The  forlorn* 
ness  of  yoor  bosom  cained  you  the  forbearance  of  the 
most  unrelenting  ju^;es.  Every  thing  was  pardoned 
to  the  chosen  victim  of  destiny.  We  regarded  you  as 
the  very  masterpiece  and  symbol  of  affliction,  and 
looked  op  to  you  the  more  that  your  glory  had  been 
withered— 

'*  Am  wheo  Heaven's  Are 
Had  scathed  the  forest  oak,  or  mountain  pine, 
With  singed  top  his  stately  growth,  though  bare. 
Stands  on  the  blasted  heath." 

Although,  however,  we  at  the  time  believed  what 
you  told  us,  and  opened  all  the  stores  of  our  pity  to 
your  movine  tale,  we  have  not  been  able  to  abstain,  in 
the  sequel,  from  considering  somewhat  more  calmly  the 
items  of  its  horror.  The  first  thing  which  made  us 
suspect  that  we  had  been  played  upon,  was  the  vehe- 
mence of  your  outcries,  if  your  account  of  yourself 
were  a  true  one,  your  heart  was  broken.  You  decked 
yourself  in  the  sable  trappings  of  a  Hamlet,  and,  like 
him,  you  were  free  to  confess  that  "  the  earth  seemed 
to  vou  only  a  sterile  promontory,  and  the  ^;oodly  canopy 
of  heaven  a  foul  and  pestilent  congregation  of  vapors. 
You  had  no  pleasure  in  man,  no !  nor,  for  all  our  smi- 
ling, in  woman  neither.''  You  stood  like  another 
Niobe,  a  cold  and  marble  statue,  frozen  by  despair 
amidst  the  ruin  of  your  hopes.  Had  your  sorrow  been 
so  deep,  my  Lord,  its  echoes  had  been  lower.  The  dig« 
nified  sufferer  needs  no  circle  of  listeners  to  fan,  by 
their  responding  breath,  the  expiring  embers  of  misery. 
Poetry  was  bom  within  you,  and  you  must  have  made 
it  the  companion  of  your  afflictions;  but  your  lyre, 
like  that  of  the  bereaved  hero  of  old,  would  have  uttered 
lonely  and  unobtrusive  notes,  had  your  fingers,  like  his, 
been  touched  with  the  real  tremblings  of  agony.  A 
truly  glorious  spirit,  sunk  in  sorrow  such  as  you  as- 
sumed, might  have  well  deserved  the  silent  veneration 
of  its  more  lowly  and  more  happy  oontemplatora.  But 
it  would  neither  have  courted  their  notice,  nor  enioyed 
their  sympathy.  Alone,  in  its  gigantic  wretchedness, 
it  would  have  scorned  to  lay  its  troablss  open  to  the 
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gaze  of  common  men.  Tour  delicacy  was  less  exqui- 
site, or  your  grief  was  less  sincere.  You  howled  by 
day  upon  the  house-top ;  you  called  upon  all  the  world 
to  admire  your  song  of  lamentation,  and  to  join  their 
Toices  in  iu  doleful  chorus. 

Under  pretence  of  making  us  partakers  in  a  fictitious 
or  exaggerated  grief,  you  have  striven  to  make  us  sym- 
pathise with  all  the  sickly  whims  and  phantasies  of  a 
self-dissatisfied  and  self-accusing  spirit.  That  you  were, 
as  you  have  yourself  told  us,  a  dissipated,  a  sceptical, 
and  therefore,  for  there  was  no  other  cause,  a  wretched 
man,  was  no  reason  why  you  should  wish  to  make  your 
readers  devoid  of  religion,  virtue,  and  happiness.  You 
had  no  right  to  taint  the  pure  atmosphere  of  the  Eng- 
lish mind  with  the  infectious  phrenzies  of  the  fever  of 
debauch.  Your  misery  was  the  punishment  of  your 
folly  and  your  wickedness;  why  did  you  come  to  rack 
the  eyes  of  the  wise,  the  good,  and  the  tranquil,  with 
the  loathsome  spectacle  of  your  merited  torments? 
Could  genius,  a  thousand  times  more  splendid  than 
yours,  entitle  the  poor,  giddy,  restless  victim  of  remorse, 
to  make  his  art  the  instrument  of  evil, — to  abuse  the 
gifts  of  his  God,  by  rendering  them  the  enerines  of  cor- 
ruption and  ruin  among  his  fellow  men  7  For  shame  I 
my  Lord,  for  shame  upon  your  manhood !  If  you  had 
acted  as  became  the  dignity,  either  of  your  person  or 
of  your  genius,  you  would  have  hidden  yourself  from 
the  public  gaze,  until  you  had  expiated,  in  the  solitude 
of  some  congenial  dungeon,  the  sins  that  had  embittered 
your  conscience,  and  degraded  your  muse.  You  had 
offended  the  eternal  laws  of  virtue,  and  yielded  up 
your  self-condemnins  soul  to  be  the  play-thing — the 
asptov  iriyoy/ia — of  doubt,  and  of  derision.  But  although 
you  felt  within  yourself  the  hell  of  conscience,  why 
should  you  have  assumed  at  once  the  malevolence  of  a 
demon  7  Alas !  you  have  not  even  attained  to  the  gene- 
rosity of  "the  superior  fiend."  While  the  abject  in- 
struments of  his  rebellious  rage  found  comfort  in  the 
companionship  of  many,  the  Satan  of  Milton  preserved 
a  nobler  senumeot  in  the  midst  of  his  calamity.  He 
scorned  the  vulgar  consolation,  and  would  have  wished 
to  have  been  alone  in  his  sufferings,  as  he  had  been 
unequalled  in  his  fault. 

"  His  form  had  not  jet  lost 

All  hta  original  brightnesa,  nor  appeared 

Leas  than  archangel  mined. 

His  face 

Deep  scars  of  thunder  had  entrenched,  and  care 

Sat  on  his  faded  cheeJc 

Cruel  his  eje^  but  cast 

Signs  of  remorse  and  passion,  to  behold 

The  fellows  or  his  crime,  the  followers  rather, 

(Far  other  once  beheld  in  bliss),  condemned 

For  eTer  now  to  have  their  ioc  in  pain, 

Millions  of  spirits  for  his  fault  amerced 

Of  Heaven,  and  firom  eternal  splendors  flung, 

For  his  revolt." 

I  have  a  singular  pleasure,  I  know  not  how,  in  quo- 
ting to  your  Lordship  the  lines  of  Milton.  You  cannot 
listen  to  their  high  and  melancholy  music,  without 
reflecting  with  repentant  humiliation  on  your  own  per- 
verted and  dishonored  genius.  To  his  pure  ear,  the 
inspirations  of  the  muse  came  placid  and  solemn,  with 
awful  and  majestic  cadences.  She  ruffled  not,  but 
smoothed  and  cherished  the  wings  of  his  contemplation. 
She  breathed  the  calm  of  a  holier  harmony  into  his 
unspotted  bosom.  Reason  and  imagination  went  hand 
in  hand  with  virtue.  He  never  forgot  that  his  poetry 
was  given  him,  only  to  be  the  ornament  and  instrument 
of  a  f>atriot  and  a  saint.  Beside  your  pillow  the 
"nightly  visitant**  respires  the  contaminating  air  of  its 
pollution.  The  foul  exhalations  of  disorder  and  sen- 
suality poison  her  virgin  breath,  and  dim  the  celestial 
lustre  of  her  eye.  In  despair  of  ennobling  you,  she 
becomes  herself  degraded,  and  lends  her  vigor  to  be  the 
weapon  of  that  violence,  which,  had  its  phrenzy  been 
less  incurable,  her  ministrations  might  have  soothed  and 
tempered.  Milton  is  to  you  as  his  own  cherub  was  to 
the  apostate. 

"  That  glory  then,  when  thou  no  more  wsit  good. 
Departed  from  thee." 


His  very  name  is  to  your  unwilling  ears  ''a  grave  re- 
buke ;**  and  you  feel,  when  you  reflect  upon  the  beauty 
of  his  purity,  as  the  revolted  demon  did  in  *'  the  place 
inviolable.** 

"Abashed  the  devil  stood, 

And  felt  how  awful  goodness  Is,  and  saw 

Virtue  In  her  own  shape  more  lovely ;  saw,  and  pioed 

ms  loss :  but  chiefly  lo  find  here  observed 

His  lustre  visibly  impahmi." 

I  give  you  credit  for  a  real  anguish,  tvhen  you  turn 
from  the  contemplation  of  this  happy  spirit,  to  that  of 
your  own  *'  faded  splendor  wan." 

Visible,  however,  as  was  your  apostacy,  and  mean 
your  vengeance,  Uiere  was  still  something  about  you  to 
create  respect,  even  in  those  who  comprehended  the 
best  your  vices  and  your  errors.  If  you  were  an  im- 
moral and  an  unchristian,  you  were  at  least  a  serious, 
poet.  Your  pictures  of  depravity  were  sketched  with 
such  a  sombre  magnificence,  that  the  eye  of  vulgar  ob- 
servers could  gain  little  from  surveying  their  lineaments. 
The  harp  of  the  mighty  was  still  in  your  hands ;  and 
when  you  dashed  your  nngers  over  its  loosened  strings, 
faded  as  was  the  harmony,  and  harsh  the  execution,  the 
notes  were  still  made  for  their  listening  who  had  loved 
the  solemn  music  of  the  departed. 

The  last  lingering  talisman  which  secured  to  you  the 
pity,  and  almost  the  pardon,  even  of  those  that  abhor^ 
red  your  guilt, — with  the  giddiness  of  a  lunatic,  or  the 
resolution  of  a  suicide, — you  have  tossed  away.  Yon 
have  lost  the  mournful  and  melancholy  harp  which  lent 
a  protecting  charm  even  to  the  accents  of  pollution; 
and  bought,  in  its  stead,  a  gaudy  viol,  fit  for  the  fineets 
of  eunuchs,  and  the  ears  of  courtezans.  You  have 
parted 

"  With  what  permissive  glory,  eince  that  faU, 
Was  left" 
You  have  flung  off  the  last  remains  of  the  "  regal  port;** 
you  are  no  longer  one  of  "  the  great  seraphic  lords,'* 
that  sat  even  in  Pandemonium,  '*  in  their  own  dimen- 
sions like  themselves."  You  have  grown  weary  of 
your  fallen  ^ndeur,  and  dwarfed  your  stature,  that 
you  might  gain  easier  access,  and  work  paltrier  mischieC 
You  may  resume,  if  you  will,  your  giant-height,  but  we 
shall  not  fail  to  recognise,  in  spite  of  all  your  elevation, 
the  swollen  features  of  the  same  pigmy  imp  whom  we 
have  once  learned — a  lasting  lesson — not  to  abhor 
nierely,  and  execrate,  but  to  despise.  You  may  wish, 
as  heretofore,  to  haunt  our  imaginations  in  the  shadowy 
semblance  of  Harold,  Conrad,  Lara,  or  Manfred :  you 
may  retain  their  vice,  and  their  unbelief,  and  their  rest- 
lessness; but  you  have  parted  irretrievably  with  the 
majesty  of  their  desjiair.  We  see  you  in  a  shape  less 
sentimental  and  mysterious.  We  look  below  the  dis* 
guise  which  has  once  been  lifted,  and  claim  acquaints 
ance,  not  with  the  sadness  of  the  princely  masque,  bat 
with  the  scoffins  and  sardonic  merriment  of  the  ill- 
dissembling  reveller  beneath  it.  In  eyil  hour  did  yoa 
step  from  your  vantage-ground,  and  teach  us  that  Ha- 
rold, Byron,  and  the  Count  of  Beppo  are  the  same. 
I  remain,  my  Lord,  with  much  pity,  and 

not  enurely  without  hope,  your  Lordship's 
most  obedient,  most  humble  servant, 

PRB8BTTBR    ANGUCAinJB. 


CHARLATANERIE  DES  SAVANa 

In  an  old  French  work,  called  '  La  Charlatanerie  des 
Savans,*  is  the  following  note.  '*  D'autres  ont  propose 
et  r^solu  en  m^me  temps  des  questions  ridicules^per 
example  celle-ci.  Devroit-on  faire  souffrir  une  sccondc 
fois  le  m6me  genre  de  mort  &  un  criminel  qui  apres  avoir 
eu  la  t6te  couple,  viendroit  a  r^susciter?" 

-  **  Others  have  proposed  and  at  the  same  titne 


answered  ridiculous  ouestions^-for  example  the  follow* 
ing.  Can  a  criminal  be  made  to  suffer  a  second  time 
the  same  kind  of  death,  who  after  having  been  behead- 
ed^  should  come  to  life  again  7** 
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CORRECTION. — We  perceive,  some  of  our  readers  have  taken  the  article  running  throu^  our  January, 
February  and  March  Nos.  on  the  Life,  Character,  &c  of  Lord  Bacon,  to  be  original  in  the  Messenger.  A 
reference  to  the  note  at  the  commencement  of  that  article  in  the  January  No.  (page  9,)  will  show,  tnat  it  is 
itiraeUd  from  the  Edmburg  Review;  and  that  all  we  have  done  is  to  diyide  it  into  three  f>aru,  prefix  tables  of 
oontents,  translate  the  passages  in  foreien  tongues,  and  omU  such  parts  as  could  be  dispensed  with,  so  as  to 
reduce  the  length.  Since  the  misapprehension  has  happened,  we  are  sorry  that  we  did  not  affix  to  eadi  Part, 
a  mark  of  its  origin.    The  merit  of  seUcttonf  only,  is  ours. 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS.— The  article  in  continuation  of  the  former  subject,  on  '*The  Influence  of 
Morals  on  the  Happiness  of  Man,  and  the  Stability  of  Social  Institutions,"  reached  us  too  late  for  inserUoo  in 
this  numbep^it  will  appear  in  our  nexL 

FIRST  VOLUME  OF  THE  MESSENGER  WANTED. 
The  subscription  price  will  be  paid  for  twenty  copies  (in  numbers,)  of  the  1st  vol.  of  the  Messenger.    Everv 
one  of  the  numbers  must  be  entirely  free  from  injury,  and  ail  the  covers  as  dean  as  when  sait  out  from  the 
publishet's  ij/^e-^therwise  they  will  be  of  no  use  to  those  who  wish  to  purchase. 


OLD  MAIL.  LINE, 


BETWEEN 


iBiKSiasaLiDSia)  iisra>  (smiiiBaicfi's^iBSTitiLi^iB^  i^ii« 


The  subscribers  wish  to  infonn  the  public,  that  the  old  Mail  Line,  between  RichmoiKl  anil 
Charlottesville,  Va.  (long  known  as  E.  Porter  &  Co.'s  Line,)  is  still  in  successful  operation. 

Whatever  advantages  other  Lines  may  possess,  it  must  be  taken  into  ccmsideration  that  Mt*^ 
is  decidedly  the  nearest,  cheapest,  safest,  and  we  believe  the  best  route  altogether  between  Ridi*^ 
mond  and  Charlottesville, — at  which  place  it  connects  with  the  balance  of  the  Mail  Line  throug^^ 
Staunton,  by  the  Virginia  Springs,  &c.  to  Guyandotte,  on  the  Ohio  river. 

The  Stages  from  Richmond  oa  this  Line,  pass  through  several  villages ;  through  some  if 
the  most  fertile  portions  of  the  State ;  in  sight  of  the  noble  James  river ;  alongside  of  the  great 
Richmond  and  Kanawha  Canal,  now  in  progress ;  thence  along  the  banks  of  the  Rivaxum  rivei^ 
meandering  through  the  mountains ;  in  sight  of  the  home  of  the  late  Thomas  Jefferson  ;• 
indeed,  generally  in  view,  with  a  pleasing  variety,  of  some  of  the  most  romantic  and  beauti 
scenery  in  Virginia. 

Seats  may  be  procured  in  the  regular  Daily  Mail  Line,  or  Extras  may  be  obtained,  by  ap^ 
plying  at  the  old  Stage-Office  in  the  Eagle  Hotel,  Richmond,  Va. 

Fare  from  Richmond  to  Charlottesville  by  this  Line  is  reduced  to  Four  Dollars.  The  wholi 
trip  of  nearly  eighty  miles  will  be  accomplished  in  one  day ;  but  Extras  will  travel  pretty  muciiiii 
to  suit  the  wishes  of  their  occupants. 

Richmond,  Va.  1838.  BOYD  &  EDMOITD. 
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JBtTBta.— In  the  article  on  the''  Influence  of  Morals,'* 
two  errors  have  been  discoTered  since  the  sheet  was 
printed.  On  page  S74,  S9th  Une  from  the  top  of  1st 
column,  the  »  should  have  been  omitted  in  "human 
intelligence^.''  "Sea  of  Glass,'*  SOih  line  from  fiwt  of 
Sd  column,  page  876,  should  be  Mtr  de  G^sc*— anglic^i 
the  Frozen  Lake,  or,  literally.  Sea  of  Ice. 
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INFLUENCE   OF  MORALS. 

CONTINUED. 

Bj  a  aatire  (but  hoc  now  a  naideDt)  of  Petenbvrg,  Va. 

"It  is  a  lilUe  singalar,**  says  Chaocellor  Kent,  that 
diatiiigQiahed  jurist^  whose  whole  life  and  writings,  like 
those  of  the  Roman  philosopher,  are  replete  with  intel- 
leetoal  and  moral  excellence,  *'  it  is  a  little  singular,  that 
some  of  the  best  ethical  writers  under  the  christian 
dispeDsation  should  complain  of  the  moral  lessons  of 
Cieero,  ss  being  too  austere  in  their  texture,  and  too 
nbfime  in  speculation  for  actual  use.  There  is  not, 
indeed,  a  passage  in  all  Greek  and  Roman  antiquity 
equal  in  moral  dignity  and  grandeur  to  that  in  which 
Cicero  lays  it  down  as  a  fixed  principle,  that  we  ought 
to  do  nothing  that  is  avaricious,  nothing  that  is  dishon- 
est, nothing  that  is  lascivious,  even  though  we  could 
escape  the  observation  of  gods  and  men.'*  And  in 
some  other  portion  of  the  works  of  that  sublime  moral- 
irt,  he  lifts  up  his  voice  from  amid  the  dusky  twilight  of 
paganism^  and  exclaims  in  a  tone  not  unworthy  of  in- 
tpiratioo:  "The  soul,  during  her  confinement  in  the 
prison  of  the  body,  is  doomed  to  undei^  a  severe 
peaanee :  for,  her  native  seat  is  in  heaven,  and  it  is 
vith  reluctance  that  she  is  forced  down  from  those 
celestial  mansions  into  these  lower  regions,  where  all  is 
fon^  aod  r^ognant  to  her  divine  nature.  But  the 
sods,  I  am  persuaded,  have  thus  widely  disseminated 
immortal  spirits,  and  clothed  them  with  human  bodies, 
that  there  might  be  a  race  of  intelligent  creatures,  not 
only  to  have  dominion  over  this  our  earth,  but  to  contem- 
plato  the  host  of  heaven,  and  imitate  in  their  moral  coti^ 
AkC  the  same  beautiful  order  and  uniformity,  so  con. 
^■CBOiis  in  those  splendid  orbs."  It  is  upon  precepts 
like  this  that  man  should  frame  his  rule  of  action ;  it  is 
fioBB  the  sacred  fountain  of  pure  philosophy,  that  he 
dionid  derive  that  sense  of  the  dignity  of  his  nature 
aod  of  his  sublime  destiny,  which  will  enable  him  to 
eorreepood  with  the  end  of  his  creation. 

lo  a  former  number  we  have  erected  a  standard  of 
WKtdm,  which  many  will  censure  for  its  loftiness;  and 
ve  have,  in  a  spirit  of  bold  inquiry,  questioned  the 
vtifity,  in  their  immediate  results  and  prospective  ten- 
<iciicy,  of  the  two  great  revolutbns  in  the  religion  and 
ffwoument  of  mankind  in  the  sixteenth  and  eighteenth 


^ram  the  former  of  these  great  movements,  sprang  at 
esee  into  the  full  vigor  of  life  universal  freedom  of  opi- 
>ioo ;  and  for  all  the  horrors  of  the  latter  we  are  indebt- 
^  to  tlie  deadly  l^acy  of  anti-christian  doctrines  and 
*itti-aoeial  principles,  which  the  last  age  has  bequeathed 
IB  the  preasnt.  We  have  heretofore  observed,  that 
■ieoe  the  establishment  of  universal  freedom  of  opinion, 
■ttd  the  diaeovery  of  the  art  of  printing,  men  have  been 
moeifaj  at  the  facility  with  which  public  morals  have 
^ie«i  eorropted,  and,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  at 


the  rapidity  with  which  revolutions  have  been  effected. 
While  the  press  exerdses  its  tremendous  agency  for 
weal  or  woe,  the  social  and  political  fabric  can  only  be 
sustained  when  it  reposes  upon  the  broad  basis  of  mo- 
rality. Experience,  with  her  ever  burning  lamp,  shows 
us,  Uiat  the  paths  of  licentiousness  lead  to  the  grave 
of  social  and  political  establishments.  And  wherefore 
should  we  not,  like  the  Ismenian  priests  of  old,  who 
sought  for  prophecies  in  the  ashes  of  the  altar  they  had 
raised  to  their  divinity,  seek  amid  the  ruins  of  the  past 
for  light  to  guide  us  through  the  darkness  of  the  future  7 
We  adhere  to  the  stern  rule,  that  it  is  the  first  dutt 

OF  EVERT  CHRISTIAN  AND  OF  EVERT  PATRIOT  TO  OF* 
POSE  EVERTTBING,  WHICH  TENDS  TO  CORRUPT  PUBLIC 
MORALS   OR  TO  PROMOTE  LICENTIOUSNESS  OF  OPINION. 

The  great  and  fatal  error  of  the  present  generation 
springs  from  the  promptings  of  a  presumptuous  under- 
standing ;  and  we  are  prone  to  persuade  ourselves  that 
we  live  in  a  boasted  age  of  reason.  The  invention  of 
poets  has  been  exhausted  in  describing  the  sufferings  of 
the  human  family  in  the  ages  of  brass  and  iron :  but  it 
was  reserved  for  history  to  write  in  the  tears  of  nations 
the  instructive  and  appalling  drama  of  the  age  of  rea- 
son. Before  the  mind  of  man  was  darkened  by  his  de- 
pravity, before  he  tasted  of  the  "  forbidden  tree,  whose 
mortal  taste  brought  death  into  the  world,  and  all  our 
woe,"— all  his  mental  faculties,  tlie  will  and  the  under- 
standing, the  reason  and  the  imagination,  were  harmoni- 
ously blended  and  united :  but  since  his  fall,  a  dark  spi- 
rit has  interposed  its  shadow  between  him  and  the  sun 
of  righteousness,  and  disorder  and  confusion  have  en- 
tered into  his  mind  and  soul,  and  troubled  their  several 
faculties.  Thus,  the  light  of  the  understanding  not  un- 
frequently  illumes  the  path  of  duty,  but  the  obstinate 
will  refuses  to  pursue  it;  and  the  eager  and  chastened 
will  sometimes  eagerly  gropes  its  way  where  the  dark- 
ened understanding  is  unable  to  direct  it  In  their  hosti- 
lity to  the  social,  political,  and  religious  institutions  of 
the  human  family,  the  French  philosophists  propagated 
a  senseless  theory  of  the  progressive  improvement  of 
man  emerging  gradually  from  the  savage  state,  which 
they  styled  a  state  of  nature,  and  improving  imper- 
ceptibly in  his  language  and  polity.  For  the  direct  and 
consistent  revelation  of  the  Deity,  they  substituted  their 
wild  and  incoherent  speculations.  But  a  wiser  philoso- 
phy, lighting  her  torch  at  the  consecrated  flame  of 
revealed  truth,  has  dissipated  these  shadowy  theories, 
and  taught  us,  that  the  savage  state  is  a  state  of  social 
degradation,  and  that  what  these  dreamers  have  called 
the  germs  or  roots  of  tongues  are,  in  fact,  the  ruins  of 
once  perfect  languages.  But  we  will  reserve  the  dis- 
cussion of  this  interesting  question  for  a  future  number. 
In  the  primitive  revelation  the  first  man  received 
the  highest  degree  of  intellectual  illumination,  which, 
although  obscured  by  his  fall,  still  shone  with  a  sub- 
dued splendor  throughout  the  ages  of  the  primeval 
world.  By  a  just  retribution,' as  man  abused  his  great 
intellectual  powers,  he  was  gradually  deprived  of  those 
Vol.  IV.— 35 
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high  gifts  with  which  he  had  been  originally  endowed, 
aDd  as  his  will,  that  moral  faculty  of  the  mind,  became 
perverse,  this  bright  illumination  was  obscured,  be- 
cause in  his  corrupt  state  it  wQuld  have  been  hurtfbl 
rather  than  beneficiaL  It  was  this  superior  degree  of 
intelligence  which  gave  to  the  antediluTian  races  such 
▼ast  superiority  over  the  succeeding  generations  of 
mankind ;  and  it  was  the  same  cause  that  led  to  that 
gigantic  moral  and  intellectual  corruption,  which  we 
can  only  comprehend  in  its  consequence — the  destruc- 
tion of  all  flesh  upon  earth.  The  will  being  the  moral 
power  in  man,  it  follows  from  what  we  have  said,  that 
if  the  will  be  perverse  and  licentious,  the  crimes  of 
men  are  measured  in  their  enormity  by  the  extent  of 
their  understanding.  Thus  we  trace  the  cause  of  all 
the  horrors  of  the  revolutions  of  the  last  century,  urged 
on  by  enlightened  minds,  regardless  of  the  salutary  res- 
traint of  morals  and  religion.  At  the  time  of  the  revi- 
val of  letters  in  Europe,  and  the  discovery  of  printing, 
this  key  of  knowledge,  which  had  been  mercifully  taken 
from  the  corrupt  generations,  who  had  so  grossly  abused 
its  treasures,  seemed  about  to  be  restored  to  man,  reno- 
vated as  his  soul  and  intellect  had  been  by  a  long  chris- 
tian education.  And  after  the  intelligence  of  man  had 
been  extended  by  the  revival  of  letters,  and  before  the 
purple  carnage  and  mate'rial  philosophism  which  quick- 
ly followed  the  reformation,  it  seemed  reserved  for  these 
latter  ages  to  witness  the  full  meridian  splendor  of 
human  intelligences.  It  appeared  that  the  great  scheme 
of  creation  was  about  to  be  fulfilled,  and  that  the  in- 
tellectual light  which  played  around  the  cradle,  would 
brighten  the  last  age  of  humanity.  Men,  catching  the 
glowing  spirit  of  Milton,  had  persuaded  themselves 
that  they  beheld  puissant  nations,  rousing  themselves 
like  a  strong  man  aAer  sleep,  shaking  his  invincible 
locks ;  that  they  saw  them  as  an  eagle  mutng  her  mighty 
youth,  and  kindling  her  undazzled  eye  at  the  fUU  mid- 
day beam,  purging  and  unsealing  her  long  abused  sight 
at  the  fountain  itself  of  heavenly  radiance:  bat  the 
calm  impartial  voice  of  history  will  declare  the  unset* 
tied  condition  of  the  human  family,  and  already  dis- 
cerns the  malignant  tjrphon  of  revolution  gathering 
strength  amid  the  increasing  licentiousness  of  the  age, 
collecting  his  scattered  members,  recruiting  his  ex- 
hausted energies,  and  preparing  anew  to  assault,  to 
oppress,  and  to  desolate  the  world ! 

Considering  man  then  as  the  work  of  the  great  Crea- 
tor, upon  whom  in  his  munificence  he  had  impressed 
his  sacred  image  and  bestowed  the  divine  emanation  of 
intellect;  looking  upon  this  most  wonderAil  of  the 
works  of  the  Supreme  Architect,  as  endowed  with  free 
will,  and  subjected  to  restraints  admirably  adapted  to 
his  condition  and  essential  to  his  happiness;  we  can 
only  account  for  his  obscured  understanding  and  unpa- 
ralleled debasement,  by  the  abuse  of  the  favors  heaped 
upon  him.  For,  the  whole  history  of  the  human  race 
teaches  us,  that  the  mental  and  social  degradation  of 
man,  in  all  ages,  has  invariably  followed  the  corrupt 
and  licentious  will,  which  has  led  him  to  abuse  his  tran- 
scendent privileges.  God  is  justice,  and  governs  the 
world  by  fixed  laws,  and  the  genius  of  punishment 
presides  over  their  fulfilment,  and  invariably  chastises 
every  prevarication  or  departure.  The  barbarian,  de- 
based beneath  the  primitive  oonditk>n  of  manhood,  in 
whom  the  light  of  reason  glimmers  1ik»«  half  extin- 


guished torch  in  an  unwholesome  atmosphere,  has 
already  su&red  in  his  generations  for  his  deviation 
from  Uie  path  of  rectitude,  and  for  the  abuses  of  his 
moral  fiiculty;  and  untaught  by  experience,  who  sells 
her  lessons  at  the  price  of  tears,  the  enlightened  nations 
of  the  present  age,  in  their  frightful  abuse  of  the  pow- 
ers entrusted  to  them  for  high  and  holy  purposes,  seem,  . 
in  the  perversity  of  a  corrupt  will,  and  in  the  excesses 
of  a  presumptuous  understanding,  rapidly  to  approach 
the  verge  of  that  sheer  precipice,  around  and  beneath 
which,  in  the  decrees  of  a  superintending  Providence, 
all  is  darkness  and  degradation.  If  the  will  or  moral 
fiftculty  were  properly  chastened,  to  enlighten  the  un- 
derstanding would  be  to  improve  the  heart ;  but  when 
man,  surrendering  himself  up  to  the  desires  of  a  rebel- 
lious will,  "sins  against  the  canon  laws  of  his  fbunda- 
tion,"  and  is  at  war  with  his  nature,  to  expand  his 
intellect  is  to  heap  the  measure  of  his  enormities. 

It  will  be  objected  that  an  enlightened  understanding 
may  compel  the  will.    Alas !  such  is  not  the  history  of 
man.    Throw  around  him  a  blaze  of  light,  and  closing 
his  eyes  to  the  celestial  radiance,  how  often  do  we  find 
him  descending  the  paths  which  lead  to  the  dark  and 
unfathomable  abysses  of  crime  7    He  drinks  abundant- 
ly of  all  the  wells  and  springs  of  knowledge,  but,  like 
the  fabled  waters  of  the  Golden  Fountain,  they  convert 
him  into  stone.    If  vbtue  be  not  founded  in  the  moral 
instead  of  the  intellectual  faculty,  how  shall  we  account 
for  the  transcendent  virtues  of  the  son  of  Jesse,  the  un- 
tutored peasant  king,  whose  pastoral  staff  was  displa* 
ced  for  the  royal  sceptre ;  whose  harp,  in  the  language 
of  a  beautiful  writer,  whose  harp  was  full-stringed,  and 
every  angel  of  joy  and  of  sorrow  swept  over  the  chords 
as  he  passed,  but  the  melody  always  breathed  of  heaven; 
who  hath  dressed  out  religion  in  such  a  rich  and  beauti- 
ful garment  of  divine  poesy  as  beseemeth  her  majesty, 
in  which  being  arrayed,  she  can  stand  up  before  the 
eyes  even  of  her  enemies  in  more  royal  state  than  any 
personification  of  love,  or  glory,  or  pleasure,  to  whidi 
highly  gifted  mortals  have  devoted  their  genius.    Let 
us  confess  the  amiable  truth :  his  will  was  chastened  and 
obedient,  the  moral  faculty  was  upright,  and  the  divine 
flame  of  intellect  in  this  pure  atmosphere  burned  with  a 
brilliant  and  holy  lustra.    And  if  the  enlightened  under- 
standing can  compel  the  raluctant  will,  how  was  it, 
that  the  son  of  David,  he,  to  whom  Qod  had  givoi  ''a 
wise  and  an  underatanding  heart,  so  that  before  him 
there  was  none  that  was  like  unto  him,  neither  afier 
him  was  thera  any  to  arise  like  unto  him,**— Abandon- 
ing himself  to  the  appetites  of  a  depraved  will,  and 
forgetful  of  his  covenant  with  Jehovah,  ''turned  sway 
from  the  commandments  and  the  statutes,  whidi  the 
Lord  had  set  before  him,  and  served  other  gods  and 
worahipped  them  ?**    And  if  to  enlighten  the  nnder- 
standing  be  to  improve  the  heart,  how  shall  we  account 
for  the  eorruption  of  all  flesh  in  the  races  of  the  antedi- 
luvian world,  which  so  fiir  surpassed  the  generatiofis  of 
our  age  in  knowledge  and  underatanding  7  Wheaee  the 
necessity  of  that  divine  prayer  taught  us  by  the  meek 
and  mercifbl  Redeemer,  *' deliver  us  firom  temptation  1** 
or  of  that  other  humiliating  confession  in  the  rttuaJ,  **  we 
have  done  the  things  we  ought  not  to  have  done,  and 
we  have  left  undone  those  things  we  should  have  done  t** 
Alas !  it  is  too  often  the  case,  the  waters  of  Tirtne, 
like  the  sacred  fbuntain  of  Dodooa,  cease  to  flow  in  tha 
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■oooUde  biaae  of  intettecCy  but  gaA  Ibrth  in  iparktioit 
•od  plooCMHUi  effasioD  in  the  Bttllnen  of  the  benighted 
mind. 

It  was  ordained  of  old,  even  from  the  creation,  that 
baaeath  the  branchee  of  the  tree  of  knowledge  thoald 
lark  the  enemy  of  man.  Not  all  the  Tigilance  of  the 
oeleicial  wardene  of  the  gatea  of  Paradiae  could  repel 
the  great  compter  of  the  wlIL  But  ainee  **  no  ftlsehood 
can  eodare  tcmeh  of  oeleetial  temper,  bat  retnms  of 
figroB  to  its  own  likenen,"  armed  with  the  spear  of  troth, 
let  OS  endeaTor  to  disrobe  yiee  of  her  seemlinesfl^ 
and  compel  her  to  indue  her  pristine  and  repahsTe 
ddbrmity. 

Inaeeesstble  to  the  prejodioes  of  the  age  in  which 
we  live,  we  have  boUly  canvassed  the  utility  of  the 
reiigioas  reformation  of  the  sixteenth  century  in  its 
nitlmato  oonseqoences.  Originating  with  man,  it  oo«kJ 
not  daim  a  celestial  origin,  and  participated  in  the 
ftUibility  and  Irailty  of  his  natnre.  If  we  could  trace 
the  divine  impress  in  its  character,  introduction,  or  con- 
seqoences,  we  are  not  so  unmindful  of  the  fate  of  the 
lamelite  who  stretched  forth  his  arm  to  uphold  the 
aik  of  the  eoveoant,  as  to  attempt  an  ezpoation  of 
its  eflecu  upon  the  destinies  of  the  chiklren  of  men. 
There  is  bat  one  reformation  of  the  reiigioas  instita- 
tions  of  the  human  fiimily,  which  bears  the  broad  seel 
ef  the  Deity,  and  that  seems  to  have  been  pre<4>rdained 
fiem  the  bqpnning  for  the  redemption  of  a  k)st  world. 
Fkom  the  foil  of  nuin,  every  system  of  polity,  every 
type  and  figure  of  rel%ioas  obeervanees  among  the 
efaosea  people,  shadowed  forth  this  mighty  revolution. 
The  christian  era  constitutes  a  fixed  central  point  in  the 
hittory  ef  man,  and  while  preceding  generations,  filled 
with  hope,  looked  forward  to  the  coming  of  the  Bun 
ef  Righteousness  to  resoseitato  a  perishing  world,  sub- 
sequent ages  have  looked  back  to  the  advent  of  the 
Redeemer  as  the  sacred  fountain,  from  which  all  the 
springs  of  life  were  to  flow  forevermore.  The  wise 
BBSD,  who  came  finrth  ftom  towards  the  rising  of  the 
son,  were  not  the  only  watchers  for  the  star  that  stood 
over  the  stable  of  Bedilehem,  while  the  shepherd? 
adored  the  iofont  Saviour.  The  rising  of  that  star  had 
knQ  beeo  foretold  in  those  sublime  passages  of  prophe- 
tic inspiiataoD,  whieh  were  consecrated  to  the  Israelite ; 
and  the  Ghotilee  had  learned  that  it  was  to  be  to  them 
too  a  light  of  salvation,  and  a  gathering  together  of  the 
nelioiia  of  the  earth  into  one  fold  under  one  divine  pestor. 
When  the  veil  of  the  temple  was  rent  asunder  and  the 
I  of  the  aanctuary  were  revealed ;  when  the 

I  of  paganism  were  struck  dumb  on  their  altars; 

the  typea  and  figures  of  the  old  religion  were 
owed  by  the  presence  of  the  Deity;  the  only 
I  reformation,  whieh  has  been  promised  to  man, 
or  whieh  is  consistent  with  the  divine  scheme  of  re- 
dsmpuoa,  waa  consummated.    Hence  all  subsequent 

I  in  the  religious  polity  of  nationa,  are  the  work 
hands,  and  like  any  other  result  of  merely 

I  agency,  are  legitimato  subjects  of  investigation. 
Whether  mankind  has  gained  anything  permanently 
bencfieia],  by  the  reformation  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
whidi  at  for  leas  cost  to  humanity  and  religion  must 
•DC  neeesaarily  have  followed  the  revival  of  letters 
fd  ronsequewt  intellectual  development;  whether  the 
mhetituiaoii  of  the  revilings  and  mutual  massacres 
«f  lival  sMle  was  less  prejodieial  to  the  true  inter- 


ests of  religion  than  the  persecution  and  intolerance  of 
one  established  institutbn ;  whether  it  would  not  have 
been  better  to  have  purified  and  remodelled  the  ancient 
temple,  venerable  for  its  age  and  coeval  with  Christian- 
ity, than  to  have  erected  a  thousand  different  altars ; 
whether  universal  freedom  of  opinion  and  its  dark 
saiellito  infidelity,  the  leading  consequence  and  neces- 
sary result  of  this  reformation ;  whether  all  these  have 
not  rather  retarded  than  promoted  the  social  and  moral 
improvement  of  man,— is  a  foir  field  for  the  exerase  of 
phitosophical  inquiry. 

The  first  great  reformation,  or  divine  fulfilment  of 
the  designs  of  Providence  in  the  religious  government 
of  man,  was  introduced  in  a  time  of  profound  peace,  at 
a  period  when  the  shadow  of  the  Roman  eagles  had 
been  thrown  upon  the  uttermost  boundaries  of  the 
known  world,  and  when  the  language  of  Greece,  with 
all  its  graoeful  purity,  had  attained  its  highest  excel- 
lenoe.  Its  spirit  was  peace  and  good  will  towards  man, 
and  ita  comer  stone  was  unbounded  brotherly  lov& 
It  was  heralded  in  by  a  man  of  many  sorrows,  but 
whose  life  was  a  faithful  exhibit  of  the  sublime  doo 
trines  he  taught.  Cbthed  with  the  power  of  the 
Father,  he  was  meek  and  humble  of  heart,  and  he 
never  suspended  the  laws  of  nature,  obedient  to  his 
will,  but  to  bless  and  to  sanctify  those  whom  he  ran- 
somed fVom  perdition.  Did  the  dead  arise  from  a  bed 
of  corruption,  and  cast  off  his  tabid  ceremento,— the 
aoul  too  was  purified,  and  it  was  only  the  promise  of  a 
more  glorious  resurrection!  Did  the  leper  cast  his 
scales,  and  was  made  whole  in  the  flesh,— the  spirit  too 
was  chastened,  and  he  was  dad  in  the  raiment  of  inno- 
cence !  Did  the  blind  see,— the  hand  that  restored  his 
vision  cast  a  divine  ray  into  bis  soul,  and  he  was 
blessed  forevermore  1  Did  the  good  man  seek  for  vir^ 
tue  or  the  wise  man  finr  the  lessons  of  wisdom? — the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  contained  every  lesson  of  mo- 
rality, all  the  firuits  of  wisdom.  But  the  refiirmation 
of  the  sixteenth  century  originated  in  angry  and  exar 
cerbatod  feeling,  and  one  of  ita  first  oonseqoences  was  a 
multiplication  of  conflicting  and  hostile  sects,  which 
during  a  space  of  thirty  years  deluged  in  blood  the 
fairest  provinces  of  Christendom.  In  England,  Scotland, 
France,  Qermany,  and  Ireland,  the  red  car  of  reform 
rolled  in  the  blood  of  slaughtored  recusants.  Each  aect 
boasted  its  martyrs,  but  humanity  and  religion  shud- 
dered at  the  multitude  of  deluded  victims.  The  primi- 
tive purity  of  the  estabiuhed  current  of  religion,  as  it 
had  flowed  from  the  fountain  of  truth,  may  have  been 
troubled  by  the  admixture  of  licentious  indulgences 
and  lax  morality,  yet  it>  would  have  been  no  difilcalt 
task  to  trace  it  in  the  midst  of  its  slime  and  pollutioo^ 
to  its  pore  and  sacred  source.  When  the  proud  city  of 
Babykm  was  beleagured  by  the  forces  of  combined 
nations,  the  turbid  waters  of  the  great  river  were 
diverted  into  new  channels,  and  though  Babylon  the 
great  fell,  the  numerous  currenU  deflected  from  the 
ancient  bed,  instead  of  uniting  and  rolling  on  in  one 
pure  stream,  stagnated  into  a  pestilential  marsh,  until 
nothing  but  the  booming  of  the  bittern  and  the  howling 
of  the  hyena  marked  the  spot  where  once  stood  in 
purple  pride  the  city  of  the  plain !  Reformations  there- 
fore in  the  religious  observancee  of  a  people,  the  work  of 
perishable  mortals,  and  divested  of  supernatural  agen> 
cy,  whether  they  oi^inato  in  Arabia,  or  Qermany,  in 
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the  solitary  cave  of  Mecca  or  ia  the  monastic  ceils  of 
Erfurt,  whether  they  eventually  introduce  sensuality 
or  infidelity, — are  subjects  whidi  fall  peculiarly  within 
the  province  of  the  philosophy  of  morals. 

Carefully  eluding  all  points  of  controversy  in  which 
religionists  or  sectarians  might  feel  interested,  and  con- 
fining our  remarks  strictly  to  the  operation  of  events 
upon  the  morals  of  a  people,  it  is  scarcely  necessary 
for  us  to  admit,  that  in  the  beginning  of  die  sixteenth 
century,  a  large  portion  of  the  clergy  had  swollen 
beyond  the  girth  of  the  canon,  that  the  temporal 
power  of  the  Roman  hierarchy  had  become  unhap- 
pily blended  with  its  spiritual  dominion,  and  that  all 
reflecting  men  of  the  age  fek  and  admitted  the  neces- 
sity of  reformation  in  the  morals  of  the  teachers  of  the 
laity. 

It  may  have  been,  that  in  the  moral  stagnation  of  the 
age,  thfr  torrents  of  revolution  were  required  for  the 
lustration  of  the  people.  Like  the  waters  of  the  great 
deep,  it  may  have  been  necessary  for  the  preservation 
of  pure  and  wholesome  religion,  that  the  conflicting 
tempests  of  unlicensed  opinions  and  sectarian  feelings, 
should  sweep  over  its  bosom,  and  agitate  the  element 
to  preserve  its  purity ;  so  that  when  the  strife  should 
have  been  rebuked,  and  calmness  restored,  it  might 
have  reflected  from  its  pure  and  unruffled  surface  the 
unbroken  image  of  the  Everlasting.  But  when  the 
winds  were  abroad,  there  was  none  to  stay  their  vio- 
lence, and  men,  alarmed  for  the  protracted  continuance 
of  the  storm,  looked  in  vain  for  the  celestial  image  of 
purity  and  peace,  to  spring  into  life,  tike  the  beauteous 
Aphrodite,  from  amidst  the  foam  of  the  tempestuous 
sea.  But  if  a  divine  spirit  had  raised  and  governed 
this  tempest,  as  in  the  days  of  the  redemption  of  man, 
when  the  "  storm  of  wind  came  down  upon  the  lake, 
and  they  were  filled  with  water,  and  in  jeopardy,  there 
would  have  been  among  them  One,  to  whom  they 
would  have  gone,  and  said.  Master,  save  us  or  we  pe- 
rish ;  and  he  would  have  arisen,  and  rebuked  the  wind 
and  tjie  raging  of  the  waters,  and  they  would  have 
ceased,  and  there  would  have  been  a  calm."  But  alas ! 
there  was  none  so  powerful,  and  the  waves  of  that 
tempest  yet  burst  against  the  trembling  muniments 
which  girt  and  defend  the  morals  of  Christendom. 

If  we  incline  to  judge  impartially  between  the  estab- 
lishment of  religion  at  the  introduction  of  Christianity 
and  its  projected  reformation  by  means  merely  human 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  we  must  learn  to  discriminate 
accurately  between  what  is  essentially  divine  and  un- 
changeably eternal  in  the  revelation  of  love,  and  the  ele- 
ments of  destruction,  which  man  has  opposed  thereto, 
or  mingled  therewith.  In  the  ages  which  preceded  and 
followed  the  christian  era,  we  trace  with  sentiments  of 
grateful  admiration,  of  amazement  and  awe,  the  special 
dispensations  of  Providence  for  its  propagation  and 
advancement,  its  security  and  protection,  and  the  won- 
derful concurrence  of  events  towards  this  single  object 
of  divine  love ;  while,  in  the  introductory  and  concur- 
rent circumstances  of  the  reformation  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  we  are  compelled  to  lament  the  early  appear- 
ance of  those  germs  of  disorganization,  which  have 
since  shaken  to  their  foundations  the  social  establish- 
ments of  the  human  race.  Next  to  the  bitter  revilings 
of  hostile  sects,  which,  after  this  latter  event,  sprang 
immediately  into  life,  our  attention  is  forcibly  attracted 


to  the  alarming  progress  of  infidelity,  the  elder  daughter 
of  that  universal  freedom  of  opinion,  which  this  ra?o. 
lution  necessarily  introduced.     Unrestrained  by  au- 
thority,  and  fostered  by   the  prevailing  Uberaliam, 
which  a  sudden  freedom  from  restraint  invariably  pn>. 
duces,  the  philoaophists  and  iiluroinati  broached  their 
appalling  doctrines,  subversive  alike  of  government, 
social  order,  morals,  and  religion.    The  reforaiers  had 
overthrown  the  temporal  power,  and  circumacribed  the 
spiritual  dominion  of  the  papal  hierarchy;  but  the  in- 
fidel and  the  scolSer,  quickened  like  the  reptile  in  the 
warm  sunlight  of  science,  exulted  in  the  triumph  of 
naturalism  over  chrisu'anity.     Voltaire,  in  the  con- 
centrated malice  of  his  heart,  declared  himself  the  pe^ 
sonal  enemy  of  Qod ;  Rousseau,  more  dangerous,  b^ 
cause  less  indiscreet,  proclaimed  the  worship  of  nauire. 
The  one  was  an  open  blasphemer,  the  other  a  dream- 
mg  sophist.    The  former  would  have  erected  amid  the 
ruins  of  the  christian  temple  an  altar  to  Moloch ;  ibe 
latter,  in  the  illusions  of  a  mind  not  totally  depniTed, 
would  have  deified  mysterious  nature.    From  the  de> 
dared  enemy  of  Christianity  there  was  little  to  fear, 
but  its  firmest  muniments  were  shaken  by  the  inaidioat 
seofifer.    While  the  stones  which  were  hurled  by  the 
Roman  soldiery  against  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  were 
loMlc,  danger  could  be  avoided ;  but  when  the  color 
was  changed  by  the  command  of  Titus,  there  was  no 
longer  a  warning  voice  to  bid  them  *'  bow  down,  for  the 
bolt  Cometh."    Voltaire  was   an  atheist,  because  his 
wishes  had  warped  his  judgment,  and  made  him  disbe- 
lieve Christianity  because  it  was  opposed  to  his  pas- 
sions.   **  This  was  his  condemnBtion :  he  loved  dark- 
ness rather  than  light,  because  his  deeds  were  evil" 
But  Rousseau  was  one  of  the  most  dangerous  sophisu 
6f  his  age ;   and  in  the  significant  language  of  La 
Harpe,  "every  thing  in  his  writings,  even  truth  itselt 
deceives."    What  evils  have  not  these  noen  entailed 
upon  the  human  family,  by  the  perversion  of  exalted 
intellect  7  Filled  with  the  sacred  flame,  it  only  expanded 
within  their  bosoms  and  spread  its  warmth  around  (o 
detach  the  frightful  avalanche,  and  scatter  desolation. 

Not  all  the  celestial  harmonies  of  that  nature,  which 
in  the  wild  delirium  of  infidelity,  he  would  have  deified, 
could  elevate  the  soul  of  the  sophist  to  its  beneficent 
author;  and  though  endowed  with  all  the  graces  of  a 
refined  intellect,  he  remained  like  the  ''Sea  of  Qlass^ 
in  the  valley  of  Switzerland,  fast  locked  in  the  icy 
fetters  of  disbelief  though  summer  smiled  around,  and 
all  the  flowers  of  loveliness  blossomed  on  its  borden. 

The  whole  history  of  the  generations  of  the  children 
of  men  has  been  an  unceasing  struggle  between  the 
benevolence  of  the  Creator,  and  the  rebellious  will  of 
his  creatures.     In  the  blissful  walks  of  Eden,  he  be> 
stowed  upon  our  first  parents  the  highest  degree  of 
intelligence  of  which  their  nature  was  susceptible ;  and 
with  the  slightest  possible  restriction,  imposed  as  an 
acknowledgment  of  their  dependance,  they  ofieoded 
him  in  the  only  way  in  which  they  could  rebel.    In  the 
ages  which  preceded  the  deluge,  men  were  gifted  with 
powers  of  intellect,  of  which  we  can  frame  but  an  im- 
perfect conception ;  and  they  rapidly  attained  to  such 
abandoned  profligacy,  that  '*  it  repented  the  Lord  that 
he  had  made  man  on  the  earth."     And  when  to  regent 
rate  lost  man  the  awAil  price  of  the  redemption  «•* 
paid, — when  by  a  long  course  of  christian  education  he 
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ktd  been  fitted  for  intellectaal  ad  vancement,— >when  the 
Rfinl  of  letters  had  rendered  him  impatient  of  the 
IrieMD^y  even  in  the  morning  of  acienee,  he  snatched 
the  iirat  rays  of  the  rising  sun  to  Jcindle  the  flame  of 


Men  is  a  ndal  being.    A  pure  morality  is  essential 
tothepresenraiion  of  soeial  institutions— «nd  morality 
rspoKs  upon  revealed  religion.     Whatever  therefore 
tends  to  shake  the  religious  principles  or  to  corrupt  the 
morab  of  a  people,  is  destructive  of  the  social  estab- 
liriuDeots  and  happiness  of  man.  It  is  by  this  standard 
that  we  estimate  the  virtues  or  the  vices  of  those  who 
onderuke  to  entertain  or  to  instruct  mankind.    There 
ii  something  so  essentially  criminal,  so  wholly  unnatu- 
ral in  the  perversion  of  that  intellect,  which  has  been 
bestowed  od  us  for  the  praise  ofQcd  and  benefit  of  our 
ftUow  creatures,  to  the  corruption  of  the  morals  of  a 
people,  that  we  are  at  a  loss  to  conceive  the  inducement 
10  a  crime  so  foul  and  destructive.    We  can  only  com- 
pare sudi  miscreants  to  that  most  unfortunate  of  the 
ftmily  of  man,  the  public  executioner ;  an  officer  abso- 
lately  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  social  order. 
Bm  head  and  heart  are  constructed  like  ours,  and  yet 
by  some  unaccountable  propensity,  he  prefers,  to  all  the 
agnsahle,  lucrative,  and  honorable  professions  which 
jaiietnt  themselves  in  such  numbers  to  the  strength 
and  to  the  ingenuity  of  man,  the  miserable  employment 
ef  iniirting  pain  and  death  upon  his  fellow  mortals. 
He  is  either  ignorant  of  public  opinion,  or  has  the  ef- 
£roBtery  to  brave  it.    The  public  authorities  have  no 
sooner  assigned  him  a  dwelling,  than  the  habitations  of 
dhen  are  removed  out  of  sight ;  and  in  the  midst  of 
such  a  solitude  he  lives  with  his  family  and  children, 
fiom  vhooe  lips  akme  he  catches  the  tones  of  the  human 
vuioe.    And  after  an  execution,  when  his  loathsome 
task  im  eonsummated,  he  stretches  forth  his  hand,  red 
with  the  sign  of  death,  and  justice,  shrinking  from  his 
preeenoe,  throws  him  a  few  pieces  of  gold,  which  he 
bean  off  between  two  lines  of  spectators  retiring  with 
honor  at  hie  approach.    Jfo  mord  euhgy  is  appUctAU  to 
ktm^Jbr  mU  sHdk  regard  the  aoeid  relations  wkUh  vnile  the 
kmmam  Jh«fly    and  thie  nun  has  none.    And  yet  all 
all  greatness,  ail  subordination  depend  upon 
he  is  at  once  the  horror  and  the  bond 
Remove  from  the  world  this  incompre- 
agent,  and  that  instant  order  will  yield  to 
gorvemmenta  will  be  subverted,  and   society 
€k)d,  who  established   sovereignty,  likewise 
ordained  punishment;  these  are  the  two  poles  between 
wUcfa  he  has  poised  our  globe,  for  ''Jehovah  is  the 
Lord  of  the  two  poles,  and  upon  them  he  has  ordered 
the  world  to  k^"    And  if  such  be  the  degradation  of 
a  human  being  in  the  dischaige  of  a  necessary  and 
important  duty  fi>r  the  maintenance  of  order,  if  such 
be  the  ealimation  in  which  he  is  held,  and  no  moral 
be  applicable  to  him,  what  station  shall  we 
1  to  thoae,  who,  perverting  the  endowmenta  of  the 
inleliect  from  their  legitimate  use,  labor  to  sap  the 
fcimdations  of  morality,  and  to  subvert  the  social  febric 
by  cormpcing  the  voituk  of  womam,  the  fast  and  firm- 
cat  hood  of  dviHsation  and  society  ? 

At  the  very  head  of  the  band  of  remorseless  disor- 
ganaen,  who^  In  despicable  imitation  of  Voltaire,  have 
ssanikil  the  morals  of  those  two  germs  of  society,  wo- 
■MQ  and  young  men,  stands  Edward  Lytton  Bulwer; 


and  it  is  sufficient  to  banish  his  productions  from  every 
domestic  hearth  that  no  husband  can  read  Falkland  or 
Ernest  Maltravers  to  his  wife,  no  fond  brother  to  his 
sister,  no  father  to  his  daughter.  There  is  no  more 
frightful  evidence  of  the  decline  of  public  morals  in  the 
present  generation,  than  the  lamentable  facility  with 
which  this  fascinating  writer  has  perverted  the  taste  of 
nations,  and  substituted  for  the  pure  morality  and  man* 
ly  vigor  of  Walter  Scott,  the  sickly  sentimenidum  and 
the  licentious  profligacy,  which  infect  every  page  of  his 
romances.  And  unless  this  style  of  writing  be  utterly 
repudiated,  there  is  much  cause  to  apprehend  a  rapid 
descent  to  that  gross  licentiousness  of  manners  and 
morals,  which  have  invariably  preceded  the  most  deplo- 
rable sodal  and  political  convulsions;  for  these  enemies 
<^  mankind,  unless  they  be  rapulsed  in  their  fint  ad- 
vances upon  the  citadel  of  virtue,  like  the  martial  Ro- 
mans, deny  all  mercy  when  the  battering  ram  shall 
have  once  smitten  the  walls.  We  feel  no  disposition  to 
distinguuh  between  the  merita  of  creeds,  but  it  would 
perhaps  have  been  well  for  the  interests  of  society,  if 
the  religious  sects,  which  protested  against  the  ancient 
establishment,  had  not  neglected  in  their  zeal  to  reform 
abuses^  to  ratain  that  admirable  feature  in  ito  ecclesias- 
tical polity,  which  elevates  matrimony  to  the  dignity  of 
a  sacrament,  and  while  it  merely  permita  that  a  wife  be 
put  away  for  the  single  cause  of  infidelity,  yet  holds 
the  bond  to  be  indissoluble,  and  literally  adheres  to  the 
solemn  injunction,  "Whom  Qod  hath  joined  together 
let  no  man  put  asunder.'*  It  is  the  high  prerogative  of 
Christianity  to  have  elevated  woman  to  her  proper 
station ;  and  in  all  the  evento  connected  with  ita  estab- 
lishment, she  has  occupied  an  important  station.  As 
if  by  a  just  retribution,  as  she  had  been  the  firat  to 
disobey,  we  find  her  throughout  the  ancient  dispense- 
tion  in  a  state  of  comparative  debasement,  in  which  she 
was  doomed  to  remain  until  the  coming  of  the  Messiah, 
when  she  was  to  bruise  the  serpent's  head  beneath  her 
heel.  But  since  that  ere,  while  in  pagan  nations  she 
still  abides  the  primal  curse,  she  has  been  elevated  to  a 
level  with  the  sterner  sex  wherever  the  light  of  Chris- 
tianity has  been  diffiised.  We  need  not  advert  to  the 
terrible  rites  of  the  people  who  inhabit  the  banks  of  the 
Ganges,  or  the  aborigines  of  our  own  foresta,  fiir  evi- 
dences of  the  debasement  of  woman ;  for  all  the  systems 
of  ancient  legislation  despised,  degraded,  and  maltreat- 
ed the  female  race.  "Woman,"  says  the  law  of  Menou, 
"  in  infancy  is  protected  by  the  fether,  by  the  husband  in 
youth,  and  by  the  son  in  old  age.  Her  proper  state  is 
always  that  of  dependence.  The  unconquerable  capri- 
ciousness  of  her  temper,  the  inconstancy  and  versatility 
of  her  character,  the  absence  of  all  personal  afiection, 
and  the  natural  perversity  which  characterises  her  sex, 
have  not  failed,  notwithstanding  every  precaution, 
to  detach  them  in  a  short  time  from  their  husbands." 
Plato  wished  that  the  laws  would  never  for  a  single 
moment  lose  sight  of  woman,  for,  said  be,  if  legislation 
on  this  point  be  unwise,  they  no  longer  constitute  the 
half  of  the  human  family;  they  do  however  form  more 
than  the  half,  and  just  so  much  as  they  exceed  us  in 
number,  are  they  inferior  to  us  in  virtue.  All  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  almost  incredible  slavery  and  endless 
tutelage,  to  which  women  were  subjected  in  Athens. 
Upon  the  death  of  a  father  who  left  behind  him  an 
unmarried  daughter,  the  next  of  kin  of  the  same  name 
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was  entitled  to  educate  her  and  niake  her  his  wife ; 
and  a  huabaDd  could  bequeath  hia  wife  upon  his  death, 
as  a  part  of  his  property  to  anjr  individual  he  might 
think  proper  to  select.  Who  does  not  reooUect  the 
sererity  of  the  Roman  laws  towards  females?  We 
might  well  imagine,  when  we  remark  the  policy  of 
these  ancient  legislators  with  respect  to  the  sieend  or 
h\f€Hor  sex,  that  they  had  taken  their  lessons  in  the 
sdiool  of  Hypocrates,  who  considered  them  essentially 
and  radically  evlL  "  Woman,"  he  declares,  **is  per- 
verse by  nature ;  her  disposition  ought  to  be  continually 
repressed,  otherwise  it  will  burst  forth  like  the  branches 
of  a  tree  in  every  direction.  If  the  husband  be  absent, 
the  parents  are  unable  to  restrain  or  control  her ;  she 
must  be  entrusted  to  the  care  of  a  friend,  whose  seal 
will  not  be  blinded  by  afleetton.**  In  a  word,  the  legis- 
lation of  all  nations  of  the  earth  has  degraded  woman ; 
and  even  at  the  present  day  she  is  a  slave  under  the 
Koran,  and  little  better  than  a  brute  among  the  sav- 
ages. The  Gtospel  alone,  by  developing  their  innate 
and  essemial  excellence,  has  been  able  to  elevate  them 
to  an  equality  with  man.  It  alone  has  proclaimed  the 
rights  of  woman ;  and  after  having  bestowed  those 
righu  upon  her,  has  implanted  within  her  bosom  a 
principle  the  most  active  and  powerful,  whether  for 
good  or  evil,  which  was  the  only  security  for  their  pro- 
tection. Destroy,  or  even  weaken  the  influence  of  this 
divine  law  in  a  christian  community,  by  extending  to 
woman  that  freedom  which  can  only  be  safely  enjoyed 
where  that  influence  is  deeply  felt ;  and  you  will  im- 
mediately behold  that  noble  and  touching  liberty,  which 
she  derives  from  the  Gospel,  degenerate  into  the  most 
shameless  licentiousness.  They  will  become  the  most 
terrible  instruments  to  extend  that  universal  corrup- 
tion, which  in  a  short  time  must  shake  the  pillars  of 
the  state.  The  result  of  such  wkiespread  corruption 
must  be  felt  in  any  nation ;  and  sodn,  very  soon,  as 
public  morals  are  corrupted,  the  government  itMlf, 
reposing  on  morality,  must  bow  down  burdened  with 
precocious  afllictions,  and  its  leprous  decrepitude  will 
fill  all  beholders  with  dismay  and  horror.  A  Turk  or 
a  Persian,  who  should  attend  one  of  our  festive  dances, 
would  consider  us  mad ;  for  he  could  not  reconcile  to 
his  ideas  of  female  purity  this  mingling  of  the  sexes, 
and  this  unmeasured  license.  The  heart  of  woman  is  so 
much  more  awake  to  celestial  influences,  her  disposi- 
tion  is  so  much  more  confbrmable  to  the  spirit  of  reve- 
btjon,  that  by  a  kind  of  retributive  justice,  Christian- 
ity has  thrown  around  the  sex  her  lightest  mantle  of 
freedom,  and  knowing  well  how  easy  it  is  to  inspire 
▼ice,  she  has  denied  to  the  sterner  race  the  power  4o 
compel  iL  Let  this  maxim  be  deeply  impressed  upon 
the  minds  of  legislators,  that  as  woman  owes  her  fk«e* 
dom  and  elevation  to  Christianity,  so  it  will  be  neces- 
sary, before  abolishing  the  scriptures,  either  to  confine 
her,  as  in  the  Ottoman  empire,  or  to  subject  her  to 
frightful  laws,  as  among  the  Hindoos.  Well  did  the 
projectors  of  the  French  revolution  understand  the  inti- 
mate connexion  between  Christianity  and  female  excel- 
lence; and  the  influence  of  that  sex  upon  the  morals  of  a 
people ;  and  it  is  one  of  the  darkest  fixtures  in  that  dark- 
est page  of  the  book  of  man,  that  they  first  degmded  her 
to  a  level  with  the  brute,  and  only  offered  her  their 
disgusting  homage  when  she  had  been  stripped  of  every 
moral  attribute.    When  Elizabeth  of  Fmace  was  led 


to  the  scafibid,  how  touchingly  does  her  shnple  remark 
find  a  response  in  the  human  heart:  **  Believe  me,  my 
friends,  when  you  put  persons  of  my  sex  to  death, 
Gkxl  thinks  of  it  more  than  once.''  In  imitation  of  the 
divine  founder  of  that  religion  which  had  elevated  her 
sex  to  its  proper  dignity,  her  last  moments  seem  to 
have  been  more  occupidl  with  the  guilt  of  her  perse- 
cutors than  with  her  individual  sufferings.  This  is  no 
place  for  a  eulogy  upon  woman,  doomed,  devoted,  suf- 
fbring  woman.  In  the  hour  of  hope  h^r  presence  gilds 
the  distant  horieon,  in  the  day  of  prosperity  die  en- 
hances its  comforts,  and  in  the  dark  hour  of  adverrityi 
when  the  manly  trunk  is  shaken  by  the  tempest,  she 
clings  around  it  and  supports  it  with  all  her  delicate  ten- 
drils; and  when  the  bolt  shall  have  fallen,  and  the  riven 
and  shattered  stock  is  all  that  remainsof  robust  virility, 
she  gathers  up  her  clustering  foliage  around  it,  in  ten- 
der solicitude  to  shelter  and  conceal  from  the  acoffing 
and  mockery  of  an  unfeeling  world  the  ruin  which 
drags  her  to  the  earth.  It  has  been  the  proud  destiny 
of  this  country  to  have  produced  two  disdngoished 
personages,  who,  in  point  of  true  dignity  and  roomi 
weight  of  character,  have  surpassed  all  the  sons  of  the 
children  of  men.  And  it  is  not  the  least  of  the  high 
attributes  of  these  men,  that  they  entertained  and  ex- 
pressed throughout  all  the  vicissitudes  of  an  eventfbl 
life,  a  proper  regard  for  the  excellence,  and  a  lofty  sense 
of  the  purity  of  woman ;  and  the  daughters  of  their  de- 
scendants will  have  shamed  their  mothers,  before  they 
forget  the  exalted  virtues  of  Marshall  and  Washington. 
Woman,  without  whom  the  two  extremities  of  lift 
would  be  without  succor,  and  its  intervening  space 
without  pleasure,  is  not  only  the  pride  and  ornament  of 
joyous  life,  but  her  aflections,  like  the  waters  of  the 
Lybian  fountain,  grow  warmer  as  the  shades  of  adver- 
sity darken  around  the  paths  of  our  pilgrimage.  The 
great  objection  we  have  to  the  principles  and  morals 
of  Bulwer,  Byron,  and  all  that  licentious  school,  is, 
that  they  attempt  to  infuse  their  mortal  venom  wheiever 
its  pernicious  influence  is  most  destructive;  for  they 
seek  not  only  to  sully  the  mirror  of  virgin  purity,  hoc 
to  loosen  the  sacred  bands  of  wedlock,  and  ridicule  the 
sanctity  of  conjugal  rites.  In  this  the  spirit  of  their 
writings  is  directly  opposed  to  the  genius  of  Christianity; 
and  worse  than  the  infidel,  they  not  only  strike  at  the 
fiiith,  but  they  labor  to  subvert  the  existence  of  soanl 
man.  Let  no  lukewarm  christian,  let  no  tardy  monlts4 
tell  us  of  the  rape  of  Helen,  or  of  the  derelict  queen  of 
Carthage,  from  whose  hapless  and  illegitimate  lovca 
have  sprung  two  of  those  poems  which  seem  deelined 
to  immortality.  They  were  penned  before  the  intn^ 
doction  of  Christianity,  and  were  designed  for  a  people 
among  whom  woman  was  deplorably  debaaedy  and 
the  mere  instruments  of  a  master's  pleasure.  Th« 
scholar  still  admires  in  the  Iliad,  the  wisdom  of  Nestor, 
the  crafl  of  Uljrsses,  the  valor  of  Achilles,  the  courage 
of  Hector,  the  prowess  of  Ajax,  the  sorrows  of  Priam^ 
and  the  regal  state  of  Agamemnon ;  but  in  the  efierni* 
nacy  of  Paris  and  the  noconstancy  of  Hden,  there  wan 
nothing  to  shodc  the  morals  of  a  pagan  genentiossy 
and  woman  was  already  debased  beyond  the  infiuenoe 
of  writers.  But  under  the  christian  dispensation,  sinoe 
the  revival  of  letters,  and  the  consequent  refinement  of 
morals  and  manners,  woman  has  become  the  bond  of 
society  i  and  those  who  spread  before  her  the  Mdoetiwe 
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I  of  Tiee  nndar  tho  seemly  garb  of  TiitiM,  de- 
MTft  to  be  aecunad  of  Qod  and  man.  How  lew  worka 
•le  there  of  a  light  character  in  English  literature  which 
a  virtQOQs  woman  may  safely  read  7  Yet,  be  it  men- 
tioned to  the  enduring  honor  of  the  author  of  Waverley, 
that  in  the  whole  series  of  his  romances  there  is  not 
perhaps  a  single  passage,  which,  in  the  hour  of  disso- 
lotioo,  he  could  have  wished  obliterated. 

Bot  if  there  be  those  who  deeire  U>1eam  how  genius 
inspired  by  Tirtoe  can  speak  of  holy  wedlock,  let  them 
torn  to  the  epic  of  Milton,  and  behold  the  mysteries  of 
ottars  unfolded  with  all  the  chaste  sublimity  of  chris- 
tian efciqaenee. 

To  what  causes  shall  we  attribute  the  depmyed  taste 
of  the  present  generation,  and  the  morbid  appetite  for 
ioteUeetnal  and  moral  excitement?  Whither  has  fled 
the  Anglo-Saxon  solidity  of  our  ohanicter,  and  to  what 
aie  we  indebted  for  the  frivolous  levity  of  the  age  ?  The 
ahsdowy  genius  of  Gtonan  mysticism  seems  to  have 
impregned  our  literature ;  and  the  perverted,  unnatural, 
uafaaflowed  sentiments  of  Byron,  the  filthy  puling  of 
Moore,  and  the  deliberate  seduction  of  Bulwer,  seem 
to  have  banished  all  taste  for  the  ease  and  elegance 
of  Addison,  the  dramatic  sublimity  of  Shakspeare,  the 
nrpassing  purity  of  Milton,  and  the  touching  eloquence 
of  the  Bible.    And  the  old  English  writers  with  all 
their  Saxon  vigor,  how  are  they  neglected  I    How 
betaiifully  haa  Bishop  Taylor,  in  his  sermon  upon  mar- 
riage, shadowed  forth  the  immense  consequence  to  man 
of  the  unsullied  purity  of  woman?    In  that  discourse 
lus  chasto  and  eloquent  sentiments  find   their  way 
directly  to  the  heart.    Marriage,  he  says,  is  a  school 
and  exercise  of  virtue;  and  though  marriage  hath  cares, 
yei  the  single  life  hath  desires,  which  are  more  tronble- 
soBoe  and  more  dangerous,  and  often  end  in  sin,  while 
the  cares  are  but  instances  of  duty  and  exercises  of 
piety ;  and  therefore  if  single  life  have  more  privacy  of 
devotion,  yet  marriage  hath  more  necessities,  and  is  an 
exercise  of  more  graces.    Marriage  is  the  proper  scene 
of  piety  and  patience,  <^  the  dnty  of  parents,  and  the 
charity  of  relations;  here  kindness  is  spread  abroad,  and 
love  ia  united  and  made  firm  as  a  centre.    Marriage  is 
the  nursery  of  heaven.    The  virgin  sends  prayers  to 
God,  bat  she  carries  only  one  soul  to  him ;  but  the 
state  of  marriage  fills  up  the  number  of  the  elect,  and 
hath  in  it  the  labor  of  love,  and  the  delicacies  of  friend- 
ships the  blessing  of  society,  and  the  union  of  hands  and 
heaita.    It  hath  in  it  leas  of  beauty,  but  more  safety 
than  the  single  life ;  it  has  more  care,  but  less  danger ; 
it  la  aK>re  merry  and  more  sad,  is  fuller  of  sorrows  and 
fuller  of  joya.    It  lies  under  more  burdens,  but  is  sup- 
jmrtied  by  aU  the  strengths  of  love  and  charity,  and 
tkoae  bordene  are  delightful    Marriage  ia  the  mother 
ef  the  worid,  and  preserves  kingdoms^  and  fills  cities, 
sad  cfaarehes,  and  heaven  itself.    Celibate,  like  the  fly 
is  the  heart  of  an  apple,  dwells  in  a  perpetual  sweet- 
seaa,  tmt  aita  ahme,  and  la  confined  and  -dies  in  singu- 
hrity;  bgt  marriage,  like  the  useftd  bee,  builds  a  house, 
lad  gathers  sweetness  ftom  every  flower,  and  labors 
lad  unitea  into  societies  and  republics,  and  sends  out 
ttkamtm,  and  feeds  the  world  with  delicacies,  and  obeys 
Ihcar  king  and  keepe  order,  and  exercises  many  virtuea, 
nd  pnHsotes  the  interest  of  mankind,  and  is  Uiat  state 
of  good  thinga  to  which  God  hath  designed  the  present 
i  of  the  worid.    There  is  nothing  can  incase 


a  man  without  love ;  and  if  a  man  be  weary  of  the 
wise  discourses  of  the  apostles,  and  of  the  innoceney  of 
an  even  and  private  fortune,  or  hates  peace  er  a  finutfbl 
year,  he  hath  reaped  thorns  and  thistles  ftom  the 
choicest  flowers  of  paradise ;  for  nothing  can  sweeten 
Ihlicity  itaelf  but  k>ve.  No  man  can  tell,  bot  he  that 
lovea  his  children,  how  many  delicious  accenta  make  a 
man's  heart  dance  in  the  pretty  conversation  of  tboso 
dear  pledgee :  their  childishnees,  their  stammering,  their 
little  angers,  their  innocence,  their  necessities,  are  so 
maivy  little  emanations  of  joy  and  comfort  to  him  that 
delights  in  their  persons  and  society.  But  he  that  lovea 
not  his  wife  and  children  feeds  a  lioness  at  home^  and 
broods  a  nest  of  sorrows^  and  blessing  itself  cannot 
make  him  happy;  so  that  all  the  commandments  of 
God  enjoining  a  man  to  love  his  wife,  are  nothing  but 
so  many  neeessitiss  and  capacities  of  joy.  She  that  is 
loved  is  safe,  and  he  that  loves  is  joyful.  The  wife 
should  partake  secretly,  and  in  her  heart,  of  all  her 
husband's  joys  and  sorrows,  and  believe  him  comely 
and  fair  though  the  sun  hath  drawn  a  cypress  over  hun. 
She  that  hath  a  wise  husband  must  entlee  him  to  an 
eternal  deamess^  by  the  veil  of  modesty  and  the  grave 
robes  of  chastity,  the  ornament  of  meekness^  and  the 
jewels  of  feith  and  charity:  her  brightneas  must  be  pa- 
rity, and  she  must  shine  round  about  with  sweetnesses 
and  friendship,  and  she  shall  be  pleasant  while  she  Uvea, 
and  desired  when  she  dies.  Such  is  a  touching  sketch 
of  the  bliss  of  wedded  life,  and  of  the  dependence  of  the 
happiness  of  man  upon  the  purity  and  excellence  of 
woman ;  and  it  is  into  this  garden  of  bliss,  to  corrupt 
and  poison  everything  around,  that  the  immoral  writer 
would  crawl,  like  another  aerpent,  to  tempt  the  virtue 
of  the  daughters  of  Eve. 

But  we  must  conclude*  How  much  of  the  literary 
feme  of  Byron  and  Bulwer  is  to  be  attributed  to  adven- 
titious circumstances ;  of  Byron  to  his  title  and  of  Bul- 
wer to  his  clique  ?  Why  should  we  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  in  the  infancy  of  a  literature  struggling  into 
life  against  the  jeabusy  and  overpowering  oppoaitkm 
of  Eun^Man  writers,  join  in  the  senseless  cry  of  defifh 
mation  against  our  own  countrypien,  which  is  raised  by 
venal  and  selfish  pampbieteen  ?  Virtue  alone  can  lead 
to  substantial  fame ;  and  while  the  English  writers  are 
viciously  and  dangerously  corrupt,  American  authors^ 
animated  by  a  pure  ambition,  will  gather  no  renown  at 
the  price  of  virtue.  And  whatever  station  may  he 
assigned  them  in  the  temple  of  fame  by  a  perverse 
generation,  will  matter  little  to  those,  who,  in  addition 
to  the  warm  approbation  of  every  upright  heart,  will 
carry  with  them  into  the  cTcoing  of  life  the  consoling 
reflection,  that  those  signal  attainmeuU  which  are  theirs 
fer  high  and  holy  purposes,  have  been  successfully  de^ 
voted  to  the  advancement  of  morels  and  the  best  inters 
ests  oC  man.  He  who,  in  a  corrupt  age^  has  disdained 
to  turn  aside  even  for  a  moment,  from  the  rude  pathway 
of  virtue,  to  build  up  a  fleeting  reputation  amid  the 
ruins  of  morality  and  virtue,  will  be  remembered  and 
read  long  after  those  enemies  of  mankind,  who  now 
shed  a  baleful  influence  in  society,  shall  have  passed 
,  away,  like  those  noxious  lights,  which  can  only  exist 
in  a  state  of  impurity  and  putrescence. 

In  conformity  with  the  principles  which  we  have 
endeavored  to  establish  in  relation  to  the  perversity  of 
the  moral  faculty  in  man,  we  already  perceive  the  bud- 
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ding  fraiia  of  licentioaiDess.  Tbe  unspariog  license 
with  which  public  and  priTftte  morals  have  been  as- 
sailedi  has  inlrodaced  into  society  a  eorresponding 
spirit  of  Innoration  upon  all  established  institations, 
social  and  political  We  have  broken  loose  from  oar 
ancient  moorings,  and  are  rapidly  leaving  the  ancient 
landmarics  fu  behind  us.  Putting  out  from  the  shores, 
and  guided  by  the  polarity  of  reason,  we  are  seeking 
restlessly  and  hopelessly  for  happier  c1imes»  The 
whole  world,  all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  are  in  a  state 
of  unwholesome  agitation ;  we  have  become  impatient 
of  the  salutary  restraints  of  law  and  order;  and  if  we 
may  correctly  judge  of  the  explosion  which  impends  by 
the  tremulous  agitation  which  we  obsenre  and  feel 
around  us,  there  is  yet  resenred  for  history  lessons 
which  she  may  not  obliterate  with  her  tears,  because 
they  are  designed  to  appal  and  to  instruct  future  gene* 
rations.  **  The  stateliness  of  houses,"  we  quote  and 
oonclude  with  this  beautiful  passage  from  an  eminent 
writer,  *'the  goodliness  of  trees,  when  we  behold  them, 
delighteth  the  eye ;  but  that  foundation  which  beareth 
up  the  one,  that  root  which  ministereth  unto  the  otlier 
nourishment  and  life,  is  in  the  bosom  of  the  earth  con- 
cealed ;  and  if  there  be  occasion  at  any  time  to  search 
into  it,  such  labor  is  then  more  necessary  than  pleasant, 
both  to  Ihem  which  undertake  it,  and  for  the  lookers 
on.  In  like  manner  the  use  and  benefit  of  good  laws, 
all  that  life  under  them  may  enjoy  with  delight  and 
comfort,  albeit  the  grounds  and  first  original  causes 
whence  they  have  sprung  be  unknown,  as  to  the  great- 
est  part  of  men  they  are.  Since  the  time  that  Qod  did 
first  proclaim  the  edicts  of  his  law  upon  the  world, 
heaTen  and  earth  have  hearkened  unto  his  voice,  and 
their  labor  hath  been  to  do  his  will  '  He  made  a  law 
for  the  rain ;  he  gave  his  decree  unto  the  sea,  that  the 
waters  should  not  pass  his  oommaBdmenL'  Now,  if 
nature  should  intermit  her  course,  and  leave  altogether, 
though  it  were  for  awhile,  the  observation  of  her  own 
laws ;  if  those  principal  and  mother  elements  of  the 
world,  whereof  all  things  in  this  lower  world  are  made, 
should  lose  the  qualities  which  now  they  have ;  if  the 
frame  of  that  heavenly  arch  erected  over  our  heads 
should  looeen  and  dissolve  itself;  if  celestial  spheres 
should  forget  their  wonted  motions,  and  by  irregular 
volubility  turn  themselves  any  way  as  it  may  happen ; 
if  the  prince  of  the  lights  of  heaven,  which  now,  as  a 
giant,  doth  run  his  unwearied  course,  should,  as  it  were, 
through  a  languishing  faintness,  begin  to  stand,  and  to 
rest  himself;  if  the  moon  should  wander  from  her  beaten 
way,  the  times  and  seasons  of  the  year  Uend  themselves 
by  disordered  and  confused  mixture,  the  winds  breathe 
out  their  last  gasp,  the  earth  be  defeated  of  heavenly 
influence,  the  fruits  of  the  earth  pine  away,  as  children 
at  the  withered  breasts  of  the  mother  when  the  foun- 
tain of  life  had  been  dried  up ;  what  would  become  of 
man  himself,  whom  these  things  do  now  all  serve?  See 
we  not  plainly,  that  obedience  of  creatures  unto  the 
law  of  nature  is  the  stay  of  the  whole  world  7 

**  Of  law  there  can  be  no  less  acknowledged,  than  that 
her  rest  is  in  the  bosom  of  God ;  her  voice  the  harmony 
of  the  world ;  all  things  in  heaven  and  earth  do  her 
homage ;  the  very  least  as  feeling  her  care,  and  the 
greatest  as  not  exempted  from  her  power.  Both  angels 
and  men,  and  creatures  of  what  condition  soever,  though 
each  in  diffbrent  sort  and  manner,  yet  all  with  uniform 


consent,  admiring  her  as  the  mother  of  their  peue  and 
joy."  Who  would  disturb  this  oiganie  hunaoyl 
None  but  the  enemies  of  Qad  and  man  I 
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I  woukl  I  were  on  some  far  strand. 
Where  wildly  rolls  the  ocean  wave, 

Far  distant  firom  my  native  land, 
And  pure  aflTection's  early  gmve. 

There,  oft  alone,  unseen,  Pd  roam. 
When  high  its  troubled  waters  rose. 

Far  from  the  green  haunts  of  my  hotne, 
Where  all  my  buried  hopes  repose. 

And  could  I  find  one  kindred  form. 
Like  me  oppressed,  to  share  my  wo, 

Some  sea^boy  from  the  ocean  storm, 
O,  then  life's  transient  years  might  ga 

There  would  I  live  and  die,  forgot 
By  aU  that  I  have  known  before, 

Wi)ii  murm'ring  waves  to  mark  the  spot 
On  that  secluded  peaceful  shore. 

For  now  I  feel  each  passing  day 
Seems  longer  than  an  age  to  me, 

For  life's  pure  dreams  have  fled  away, 
And  love  and  hope  have  ceased  to  be. 

Why  should  I  wish  to  perish  here, 
And  wither,  where  a.11  else  is  bright. 

Where  not  a  smile,  nor  e'en  a  tear. 
Illumes  the  darkness  of  my  night? 

When  by  that  distant  mowy  foam. 

Of  every  joy  of  life  beref^ 
No  rending  bitter  pang  would  come 

To  mind  me  of  the  hdne  I  left. 

Yes,  there  Pd  roam  with  spirit  free. 
And  look  to  childhood  scenes  no  more; 

For  what  is  left  to  solace  me 
When  all  I've  lovM  have  gone  before? 

And  now  the  last  hope  of  my  heart 
Is  fled  where  all  is  bright  and  fair, 

And  f  wouM  willingly  depart 
Could  I,  dear  sister,  meet  thee  there. 

And  tell  me,  Susan,  whose  far  grave 
I  ne'er  again  shall  stand  beside. 

Will  thy  pure  spirit  by  that  wave 
Commune  with  me  at  eventide? 

O!  say  it  will— and  1  will  liaste 
Widi  heart  of  joy  to  that  far  sea ; 

For  life  is  now  a  dreary  waste. 
And  I  would  sleep  in  death  with  thee. 

TaltapooM  eoviitr,  Alabama. 
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MR.  BUCKINGHAM* 

We  most  confess,  that,  if  oar  expectaUon,  in  parcha- 
wig  this  worky  bad  been  to  receive  entertainment  and 
inttniaioo  from  tbe  perusal  of  Mr.  Hildreth's  notei^  we 
dmiU  regrety  Aill  as  niiieh  as  its  valoe  would  justify,  the 
half-dollar  given  in  the  exchange.  We  have  here  little 
more  than  the  dry  bones  of  those  beautiAil  forms  which 
here  to  delighted  Mr.  Buckingham's  hearers;  and,  in- 
deed, even  this  skeleton  is  not  complete  and  symmetri- 
ciL  The  editor  informs  us,  that,  in  order  to  complete 
^ie  work,  and  make  up  fo^  want  of  cere  and  attention, 
ia  reporting  a  part  of  tbe  course,  he  ^  has  taken  the  lib- 
erty to  make  use  of  such  authorities  as  came  in  his  way, 
to  fill  out  the  notes  of  the  highly  interesting  lectures, 
which  form  the  groundwork  of  the  following  pages." 
If  we  were  not  expressly  told,  in  the  preface,  that  Mr. 
Bnekingham  had  sanctioned  tbe  publication,  we  could 
not  haTe  supposed  it  to  have  been  issued  with  his  con- 
currenee;  not  only  because  it  would  seem  to  conflict 
with  his  own  interest,  but  also  on  account  of  its  ex- 
treoie  meagemess.  And,  even  now,  we  doubt  whether 
he  did  not  merely  affect  to  permit  what  he  could  not 
wen  prevent.  What  is  to  be  thought  of  a  reporter, 
who^  having  forgotten  the  point  of  a  good  joke,  or  tbe 
hunHN*  of  an  allusbn  or  illustration,  gravely  tells  the 
raader,  that,  here,  Mr.  Buckingham  "  very  facetiously 
remarked  upon"  such  or  such  a  subject;  giving  the 
ssme  satisfaction  as  do  those  anecdote-retailers,  who, 
invariably  forget  the  latter  half,  or,  at  least,  the  gist  of 
their  stories  7  And  what  of  an  attempt  to  heighten  our 
L  in  a  dun  chapter,  by  informing  us  that "  the  au- 
,  which  had  listened  with  eager  attention,  retired 
in  a  state  of  the  highest  gratification  7" 

We  have  recently  had  occasion  to  devote  a  few  pages 
to  a  brief  notice  of  Mr.  Wolfl^  the  missionary,  a  some* 
what  distinguished  traveller,  who,  like  Mr.  Bucking- 
baoi,  visited  this  country  and  chose  the  medium  of  pub- 
lie  lectnres,  for  disseminating  that  knowledge  of  foreign 
lands^  which  he  had  acquired  in  his  wanderings.  We 
now  propose  to  lay  before  our  readers  a  parallel  notice 
of  Mr.  Buckingham ;  and,  as  before,  shall  begin  with 
sneh  biographical  particulars  as  we  have  been  able  to 
eoUect,  acknowledging  ourselves  indebted  for  nearly  all 
the  matter,  and  even  much  of  the  phraseology  intro- 
dneed,  without  mark  of  quotatbn,  under  this  head,  to 
the  sketch  appended  to  Mr,  Hildreth's  Notes,  and  to 
Mr.  Buckingham's  '^Address  to  the  People  of  the  Uni- 
ted ScateSk"  prefixed  to  the  same.  The  former  is  extract- 
ed frooA  a  British  periodical— **  The  Preston  Temper- 
asoe  Advocate,"  in  which  it  appeared  nearly  a  year  aga 
Mr.  Buckingham  was  bom  at  Flushing,  within  the 
kerfaor  of  Fahnouth,  in  the  county  of  Cornwall,  on  the 
iSth  «if  August,  1786.  His  circumstances  were  humble, 
•e  we  presume  from  the  foot  of  his  being  so  early  devo- 
ted to  a  sea-foring  life :  at  nine  years  of  age  he  went 
io  aea  in  one  of  his  majesty's  packets,  from  Falmouth 
le  Itiahon.    During  his  third  voyage,  the  ship's  crew 

*  Rosas  OB  Ike  Bneklngbem  Lactsrea :  embrsciDg  Sketclies 
•f  ihe  Oaogrmphy,  AntiqaiUea  mnd  present  condiUon  or  £g7P^ 
tad  FalaeUoe :  compiled  from  the  Oral  Dtscoursee  of  the  Hon. 
i.  B.  Bockiofham.  Together  whh  m  Sketch  of  hie  Life.  By 
I  HiUnch.    New-7<nrk :  Leavftt,  Lord  k  Go.  198&  ISmo. 


were  made  prisoners  of  war;  and  he,  with  the  rest, 
was  taken  into  Coronna,  and  there  detained  several 
months.  At  length,  however,  they  were  all  released,  on 
conditbn  of  their  marching  to  Lisbon — a  distance  of 
more  than  three  hundred  miles,— where  they  arrived 
after  a  tedious  and  painful  journey  of  several  weeks^ 
having  travelled  barefix»t  a  great  part  of  the  way.  From 
Lisbon  they  sailed  for  England.  Buckingham  was  now 
t>nly  in  his  eleventh  year. 

His  subsequent  life,  until  181S,  with  the  exception  of 
a  short  interval,  was  passed  in  the  sea-service;  and 
after  his  twentieth  year,  in  the  capacity  of  a  command- 
er, he  sailed  to  all  the  four  quarters  of  the  gk>be,  visiting 
chiefly,  however,  the  West  Indies,  and  the  countries 
bordering  on  the  Mediterranean.  Having  acquired  a 
competency,  in  this  occupation,  he  contemplated  nti- 
ring  from  the  service,  and,  with  this  intention,  repahred 
to  Malu ;  but,  being  soon  driven  thence  by  the  vk>lence 
of  the  plague,  proceeded  to  Smyrna,  and  afterwards^ 
travelled  very  extensively  over  the  East.  From  hte 
own  short  account  of  the  regions  through  which  he 
joumied,  conuined  in  the  address,  above  mentioned, 
we  shall  extract  a  condensed  sketch  of  his  traTcla 

Along  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  among  the 
Qredan  Isles,  in  Asia  Minor,  Egypt,  Nubia,  Palestine^ 
Syria,  Arabia,  Mesopotamia,  Chaldea,  Assyria,  Baby 
Ionia,  Media,  Persia,  and  India,  he  personally  inspected 
nearly  all  the  remarkable  cities  and  monuments  of  an- 
cient greatness,  whieh  these  countries  contain.  In 
Egypt,  the  gigantic  pyramids,  colossal  temples,  stately 
obelisks,  majestic  stetoes,  and  gloomy  catecombs  and 
sepulchres,  which  stud  the  classic  banks  of  the  Nile, 
from  Alexandria  and  Grand  Cairo  to  the  cateracte  of 
Syene.  In  Arabia  and  Palestine,  the  mountains  of 
Horeb  and  Sinai ;  the  Desert  of  Israel's  wanderings ; 
the  plains  of  Moab  and  Ammon,  with  Mount  Piegab, 
the  valley  of  Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea;  the  ruined 
cities  of  Tyre  and  Sidon ;  numerous  towns  and  villages 
celebrated  in  profane  and  scripture  history;  the  city  of 
Jerusalem,  with  all  its  sacred  localitiesr-the  Garden  of 
Gethsemane,  the  rock  of  Calvary,  and  the  Holy  Se- 
pulchre. In  Syria,  the  sea-porU  of  Berjrtns,  Byblus, 
Tripolis  and  Ijaodioea,  with  the  great  inland  cities  of 
Antioch  on  tbe  verdant  banks  of  the  Orontes,  Aleppo 
on  the  plains,  and  the  enchanting  Damascus ;  \tht  Tem- 
ple of  the  Sun  at  Baalbeck,  the  splendid  ruins  of  Pal- 
myra, the  goigeousmonumenteof  ancient  magnificence 
in  the  Roman  settlements  of  Decapolis,  and  the  still 
eariier  dominions  of  those  who  raigned,  befora  either 
Greek  or  Roman,  in  Basban  and  Gilead,  and  the  r^ons 
beyond  Jordan.  In  Mesopotamia,  including  the  an- 
cient empires  of  Chaldea,  As^ria,  and  Babylonia,  the 
birth-place  and  abode  of  the  patriach  Abraham— Ur  of 
the  Cbaldees,  the  ruins  of  Ninevah  and  Babylon,  Bag- 
dad, the  ranowned  capital  of  the  Caliphs,  and  the 
ramainsof  the  Tower  of  Babel,  on  tbe  plain  of  Shinaar. 

Media  and  Pereia  came  next  in  order.  Here  he  vis- 
ited the  ruins  of  ancient  Ecbatana,  the  tomb  of  Cyrvsat 
Pasagarda,  the  remains  of  tbe  great  Temple  of  Persepo- 
lis,  all  rich  in  objecU  to  gratify  antiquarian  taste;  with 
the  popuk>us  cities  of  Kermanshah,  Ispahan  and  Shiraz, 
and  the  lovely  valleys  of  Persian  landscape,  replete 
with  the  beautiful  and  picturesque.  In  India,  a  more 
extended  field,  ta  which  a  longer  time  was  devoted,  far 
more  was  seen  and  experienced.  It  is  enough  to  say, 
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that,  after  IwTing  naTigated  and  aoeumiely  aorteyed 
the  Red  Sea,  from  Soez  to  Babelmandel,  and  the 
Penian  Ocdf,  from  the  Eophmtea  to  Muscat,  he 
eoasted  along  the  penintula  of  HiDdoBtan,  Tisiting 
all  ita  principal  porta,  and  ultimately  reaching  the 
Britiah  eapital  m  the  Eatt— Calcutta,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Qanges. 

What  a  yaat  field  for  obaerration  and  reieareh  waa 
thus  traTersed.  How  many  ofajeeta  exciting  the  ima- 
gination, kindling  a  glow  of  seal  in  the  devotee  of  anti* 
quarlan  lore,  and  deepening  the  reverencawith  which 
the  student  of  ancient  story  regards  the  scenes  that 
fimoy  has  assisted  the  wonder-telling  page  to  depict 
If  there  be  any  grade  of  superstition  which  desenres  to 
be  cherished,  as,  at  least,  innocent,  and  productiTo  of 
lefined  pleasure,  it  is  that  which  impresses  the  living 
with  a  profound  veneration  for  the  abodes  once  peopled, 
and  the  graves  still  tenanted  by  the  mighty  dead :  that 
which  awakens  the  mingled  feeling  of  awe  and  admira- 
tion, with  which  we  trace  man's  lofty  genius  and  pow- 
er, and,  withal,  his  frailty,  in  the  monuments  that  have 
so  far  outlasted  their  proudest  builders. 

During  his  stay  .in  Egypt,  Mr.  Buckingham  seems  to 
have  enjoyed  much  of  the  iavor  and  confidence  of  the 
Pasha,  Mohammed  Ali,  whom  he  was  instrumental  in 
inducing  to  extend  the  commercial  relations  of  his 
people  with  Oreat  Britain  and  India.  He  also  had 
influence  enough  to  introduce  the  cultivation  of  cotton 
and  sugar  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile ;  and  is  said  to  have 
been  the  first  to  recommend  the  plan  of  sending  Egyp- 
tian  youth  to  England,  to  receive  education  in  the  vari- 
ous arts  and  sciences  of  reflned  civilization.  More  than 
one  hundred  have  already  been  so  instructed  in  Ghpeat 
Britain,  and  a  number  in  France,  at  the  expense  of  the 
Pasha.  Another  measure  which  he  recommended--the 
re-opening  of  the  ancient  canal  aorosa  the  isthmus  of 
8ue&— was  not  adopted ;  but  this  propoeal,  joined  to 
other  causes,  led  to  a  communication  by  steamboat, 
from  Egypt  to  India,  through  the  Red  Sea,  since  estab- 
lished. During  one  of  his  joumies  between  these  two 
countries,  which  he  made  over  land,  he  wore  the  costume 
of  the  Arabs;  and  this,  aided  by  a  flowing  beard,  and 
the  perfect  knowledge  of  Arabic  that  he  had  acquired  in 
his  travels  through  Egypt,  greatly  diminished  the  perils 
of  the  way. 

Returning  firom  this  adventurous  joumey,  he  sailed 
on  an  expedition  against  the  pirates  of  the  Persian 
Gulf;  and,  after  a  successful  struggle  for  their  extirpa- 
tion, reached  India  a  second  time.  Hera  he  was  appoint- 
ed to  the  command  of  a  frigate,  belonging  to  the  Imaun 
of  Muscat,  an  ii^ependent  Arab  prince,  in  which  he 
made  several  voyages  in  the  Persian  Quif,  and  ak>n|r 
the  Indian  coast,  until  reaching  Calcutta,  he  resigned 
his  trust,  being  unwilling  to  countenance  and  protect  a 
barbarous  trafile  carried  on  by  the  Arabs,  between 
Madagascar  and  Muscat  At  Calcutta,  by  the  invita- 
tion, it  is  said,  of  the  merchants  of  that  city,  to  whom 
his  conscientious  relinquishment  of  such  a  lucrative 
command  had  recommended  him,  he  established  a  jour^ 
nal,  to  advocate  the  rights  of  the  inhabiunta— both 
natives  and  foreign  settlers— to  British  fireedom  and 
privilegea.  He  continued  to  conduct  thia  journal  ibr 
five  years,  and  according  to  his  own  representations, 
his  establishment,  at  the  end  of  that  time,  was  worth 
40,000  pounds,  and  yiekied  a  nett  yearly  income  of, 


8,000  pounds,  when  for  some  of  his  strictures  opon  the 
opprossions  exercised  by  the  Company,  he  was  arbi- 
trarily banished  firom  the  country,  by  the  temporary 
governor  general,  without  trial  or  the  privilege  of  n». 
king  a  defence,  and  all  his  property  and  prospects 
deatroyed  at  a  single  blow. 

On  raturning  to  England,  Mr.  Buckingham  applied 
for  indenmity  against  this  unjust  sentence,  to  the  Britith 
government    All  seemed  to  feel  that  gross  injoatice 
had  been  done  him ;   multitudes  were,  deservedly,  in- 
dignant at  his  wrongs;  well  attended  public  meetings 
were  held  to  express  this  popular  feeling ;  and  a  par- 
liamentary committee,  composed  of  men  of  all  parties 
in  politics,  unanimously  pronounced  the  condemnation 
of  the  East  India  Company.    But,  from  some  cause  or 
other— either  the  chartered  privileges  secured  to  that 
company,  the  influence  which  it  couki  exert,  or  the 
difficulty  of  bringing  such  an  offender  to  jaatioe--no 
measura  of  redress  was  afforded,  though  Mr.  Boekhig- 
ham  urged  his  claims  with  untiring  assiduity.   He  did 
not,  however,'  stop  here ;  for,  disappointed  in  his  hopes 
of  obtaining  justice,  for  himself^  he  devoted  bis  atten- 
tion to  the  investigation  and  public  exhibition  of  the 
evils  of  the  East  India  monopoly,  and  labored  for  its 
extinction.    Partly  in  furiheranoe  of  this  object,  and| 
partly,  we  suppose,  as  a  means  of  supportj^-for  he 
was  now  reduced  to  poverty — ^he  established  and  sos- 
tained  for  six  yeare  a  monthly  publication,  entilled  the 
**  Oriental  Herald,"  which  had  an  extensive circnlation, 
and,  no  doubt,  served  to  awaken  the  public  mind  to  a 
due  sense  of  the  important  end  which  he  was  strifing 
to  accomplish.    Some,  natursilly  enough,  accused  him 
of  being  actuated  by  motives,  arising  frcm  private  in- 
terest ;  and  no  one  can  doubt,  that  his  opposition  to 
the  Company  was  strangthened  by  the  bitter  recollec- 
tion of  his  own  wrongs— he  must  have  been  more  than 
human  to  have  overcome  all  feeling  of  personal  resent- 
ment; but,  still,  no  doubt,  a  warm  patriotism  was  the 
main  spring  of  his  exertions.    On  giving  up  his  jounsl, 
he  travelled  extensively,  over  England,  Scotland  and 
Ireland,  lecturing  in  all  the  important  towns,  to  large 
audiences.    We  are  not  informed  whether  his  lectures, 
during  the  four  yean  thus  spent,  were  devoted,  ezdo- 
sively,  to  the  denunciation  of  the  East  India  monopoly*, 
or  were,  also,  deacriptive  of  hie  travels:  we  suppose 
the  latter.    At  any  rate,  we  know  that  he  has,  at  some 
time  or  other,  delivered  in  the  mother  country  the  same 
lecturea  thatlie  is,  now,  delivering  here.    He  is  said  lo 
have  addressed  no  less  than  five  hundred  thousand,  or, 
according  to  his  own  statement,  one  million  of  persons, 
in  the  course  of  this  crusade ;  and  at  the  same  time,  to 
have  sustained  active  diacussions^  on  his  favorite  sob* 
ject,  in  numerous  public  joumala. 

We  next  find  Mr.  Buckingham  in  the  Britiah  House 
of  Commons,  where  he  represented  the  town  of  Shrf- 
field.  His  constituents  had  been  ao  impressed  by  hii 
zeal  and  activity  in  the  cause  of  equal  rights^  that, 
though  personally  unknown  to  thesn,  excepting  as  a 
public  lecturer,  he  was  chosen  a  candidate,  and  letam- 
ed  to  parliament,  victorious  over  three  oppoaeot^ 
natives  of  the  town ;  and  since  that  period,  until  hii 
recent  departure  from  England,  haa  continued,  as  their 
representative,  to  enjoy  a  large  measure  of  esteem  and 
their  firm  support  His  labora  in  the  legislature  ««* 
chiefly  directed  to  great  philanthropic  objecU.— I» 
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adTonting  all  siieh  he  Menu  to  have  taken  a  prominent 
place.  Hehad»atlength,thentiifiieaonofs66ingthe 
•onaiptiahinent  of  his  chief  deeiree— the  East  India 
Companj  deprived  of  its  illiberal  charter ;  and,  in  India, 
Ibe  tattee  abolished,  the  freedom  of  the  press  establish- 
ed, the  revenue  derived  from  idolatry  suppressed,  the 
right  of  settlement  admitted,  trial  by  jury  secured,  and, 
m  short,  the  whole  law  of  the  land  remodelled,  upon 
the  grooiidwoik  of  British  liberty. 

Another  object  for  which  Mr.  Buckingham  labored 
waa^  the  abolition  of  impreasment  and  flogguig  in  the 
navy  and  army ;  and  hia  speeches  on  the  former  subjeet 
led  10  the  passing  of  an  act  to  encourage  the  voluntary 
eofiMMnt  of  seamen.    He  also  succeeded  in  carrying 
thfongh  both  houses,  a  bill  for  the  relief  of  authors  and 
paUiahen,  who  having,  before,  been  obliged  to  deposits 
deven  copies  of  each  new  work,  in  certain  speoilled  li* 
hrariei^  by  the  proviaions  of  this  bill  need  deposite  only 
fir&    As  chairman  of  the  committee  on  shipwrecks^ 
a  aiiuatioD  for  whidi  his  maritime  experience  and 
sysBpatliies  peculiarly  fitted  him— he  prepared  an  able 
and  valuable  report*   But  the  phtlanthro|»st  may  honor 
him  for  a  still  more  signal  service  in  the  cause  of  human- 
ity.   He  was  the  first  to  hitroduce  the  subjeet  of  Tern- 
permiee  to  the  oonsidemtion  of  the  House  of  CommonsL 
In  the  session  of  1834,  he  delivered  s  forcible  speedi 
oo  moving  for  a  select  committee,  to  inquire  into  the 
eauses  and  eflects  of  intemperaRce,  and,  despite  the 
oppoaition  of  government,  carried  hia  measure  by  a 
large  majority.    After  several  weeks  of  labor,  and  the 
coliectjoa  of  an  immense  quantity  of  evidence,  firom  all 
parte  of  the  country,  the  report  of  this  committee, 
drawn  up  by  Mr.  Buckingham,  as  chairman,  was  laid 
before  the  House,  and  was  ordered  to  be  printed  and 
published.    Besides  being  copied  into  the  columns  of 
aimoat  every  newspaper  in  the  United  Kingdom,  it  was 
reduced  into  a  single  sheet,  of  which  more  than  two 
millkHi  copies  were  struck  01^  snd  circubted,  in  Qreat 
Brkain,  Irebuid,  and  America* 

We  pass  over  several  less  notable,  though  very 
imporunt,  measures,  advocated  by  Mr.  Buckingham, 
dating  his  continuance  in  the  House  of  Commons.  His 
faiogrmpber  remarks,  '^that,  besides  bis  parliamentary 
duties,  he  hardly  ever  omitted  a  day,  in  which  he  was 
Boi  found,  both  in  the  session  and  in  the  recess,  engaged 
\  public  labor  for  the  public  good,  in  attending 
and  delivering  addresses  in  favor  of  eduea- 
tioii,  temperance  and  peace,  and  the  promotion  of  the 
health,  morality  and  happiness  of  his  fellow  creatures!" 
Otving  f<ir  six  years  represented  the  town  of  Sheffield, 
at  the  clone  of  the  session  of  Pariiament,  in  July,  1837, 
he  paid  a  forewell  visit  to  his  constituents,  and  announ- 
ced 10  them  his  intention  of  retiring  from  public  lifh. 
fiBs  avowed  ol^ect  in  taking  this  step  was,  that  he 
asigifat  have  time,  while  a  few  years  of  health  and  activi- 
ty night  remain,  to  provide  a  retreat  for  the  winter  of 
life,  and  acquire  the  means  of  making  that  retreat  inde- 
pendent as  well  ss  honorable.  For  this  purpose  he  has 
visited  our  country.  Arriving  at  New  York  in  October 
bet,  he  published  the  ''Address  to  the  People  of  the 
Uviied  States,"  before  menUoned,  and  commenced  lec- 
His  success  in  that  city  seems  to  have  been 
delighted  crowds  thronged  his  rooms,  and  the 
(  journals,  without  exception,  so  far  as  we  have 
i  forth  his  praise  in  reverberating  blasts. 


At  present,  (March  14th,)  he  is  in  Washington,  repeat- 
mg  his  lectunas. 

Before  leaving  England,  he  published  an  address  to 
the  British  people,  giving  an  outline  of  his  intended 
voyages  and  travels.  Of  this  we  will  give  a  short 
abstract,  as  a  proper  ending  to  the  brief  sketch  of  his 
past  life,  which  we  have  attempted.  After  completing 
his  tour  through  the  United  States,  and  the  British 
posBeasioDs,  he  contemplates  passing  on  to  the  West 
Indies,  and  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Here  he  wishes  to  deter^ 
mine  the  practicability  of  cutting  a  ship  canal  across  the 
isthmus  of  Darien ;  and  having  accomplished  this  ob- 
ject, will  proceed  by  way  of  Panama,  Acapnlco^  or 
Lima,  to  China;  firom  thenee  by  the  Philippine  Isles^ 
to  Australia  and  Van  Dieman's  LAnd ;  and  after  visits 
ing  the  principal  stations  in  the  Eastern  Archipelago^ 
by  JAalaeca  and  Singapore,  to  India.  Throughout  the 
latter  portion  of  this  route-— firom  the  shores  of  the 
Pacific  to  India— ^e  intends  to  combine  the  occupations 
of  the  traveller,  the  navigator  and  the  merchant,  de- 
fraying the  expenses  of  his  investigations,  by  opem- 
tiona  of  trade  and  barter  by  the  way.  .  In  returning  to 
England,  he  will  reviait  moat  of  the  Eastern  countries 
over  which  he  has  already  travelled,  and  traverse 
several  parts  of  Europe. 

To  explain  the  objects  of  these  contemplated  wan- 
derings, he  recurs  to  a  plan  which  he  brought  before 
the  British  public  in  1830,  of  a  vojrage  round  the  globe, 
to  be  undertaken  at  the  expense  of  government.  This 
plan,  he  says,  was  approved  by  a  large  number  of  the 
most  distinguished  members  of  the  royal  family  and 
nobility,  and  by  the  leading  men  of  science  in  France 
and  England ;  and  was  prevented  from  being  pot  in 
execution  only  by  the  political  excitement  and  changes 
growing  out  of  the  late  French  revolution.  The  expedi- 
tion was  to  be  employed  in  making  accurate  surveys  of 
coasts  and  islands  imperfectly  known ;  in  ascertaining 
the  commercial  wants  and  resources  of  new  countries, 
as  a  guide  to  commercial  enterprise ;  in  making  scien- 
tific observations;  and  introducing  the  arts  and  learn- 
ing of  civilization  among  barbarous  and  savage  tribes. 
Its  motto  was  to  be,  **Diteti9ery^Commeree--'CinMxa^ 
Htm;**  and  this  latter  term  he  now  explains  by  the 
included  words,  **TimperanDe^Edueatioi^--^etef^and 
Peoetf."    In  elucidation  of  this  motto  he  remarks, 

**  The  most  fertile  sources  of  crime  and  misery,  in 
every  country  and  clime,  appear  to  me  to  be  intempe- 
rance^ Ignorance,  national  and  sectional  animosities, 
oppreesions,  pimcies  and  war;  and  the  abatement  of 
these,  and  the  substitution  of  their  opposites,  is  the  most 
efiectual  refimn  whidi  can  be  accomplished  on  earth. 
During  my  future  course,  therefore,  whether  in  America 
or  our  colonies— through  the  Pacific  or^  in  the  Austra- 
lian seas— in  China,  India,  and  the  Arabian  gul^in 
the  isles  of  the  Mediterranean,  or  on  the  continent  of 
Europe,  I  shall  seek  for  and  profit  by  every  occasion  I 
can  command,  to  advocate  the  four  great  moral  objects 
I  have  named : — ^by  recommending  and  assisting  in  the 
promotion  of  temperance  societiea,  and  infant  and  adult 
schools  ;<— by  communicating  the*arts  connected  with 
printing,  where  these  may  be  at  preeent  unknown,  and 
establishing  periodical  journals  for  the  difiusion  of 
useful  information,  and  the  advocacy  of  philanthropic 
improvemenU;— by  teaching  the  advantages  of  union 
and  co-opeimtion  in  the  fbnnatkMi  of  commercial  aaso- 
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ciatioDi  and  friendly  iutilutiont,  tending  to  bring  hostile 
nation!  into  more  frequent  communioation  through  the 
mutually  beneficial  channel  of  unfettered  commerce, 
and  to  bring  opposing  sections  of  nations  into  more 
familiar  intercourse  through  the  reciprocally  adTanta- 
geous  medium  x>f  social  meetings:  so  that  each  may 
benefit  by  a  mutual  interchange  of  their  respective 
products,  and  a  free  utterance  of  their  respective 
thoughts  ;*wby  Tisiting  captives  and  prisoners,  as  well 
as  courts  and  eampe—in  order  to  effect,  if  possible,  by 
remonstrance  and  persuasion,  a  relaxation  of  the  too 
bloody  and  barbarous  punishments  which  unhappily 
everywhere  prevail,  and  to  show  by  example  as  well  as 
precept,  how  much  more  powerful  is  the  law  of  love 
than  that  of  fear,  and  bow  much  more  desirable  the 
reformation  than  the  torture  of  any  human  being,  both 
for  the  sake  of  the  individual  victim,  and  of  society  at 
large,  as  well  as  for  the  glory  of  Him  '*who  desireth 
not  the  death  of  a  sinner,  but  rather  that  he  should 
turn  from  his  wickedness  and  livej^^and  above  all, 
by  pressing  on  the  heads  of  governments,  as  well  as 
on  every  class  of  the  community,  the  ruinous  and 
destructive  policy  of  war,  so  revolting  to  aU  the  best 
feelings  of  our  nature,  so  subversive  of  the  best  inter- 
ests of  society,  so  contrary  to  the  precept  and  example 
of  Him  who  commanded  us  to  '*do  unto  others  that 
which  we  would  they  should  do  unto  us;**  and  who 
taught  us,  when  we  pray,  to  ask  that  our  trespasses 
might  be  forgiven  "as  we  forgive  those  who  trespass 
against  us.** 

We  cannot  help  expressing  our  surprise,  that  into 
this  splendid  scheme  for  **  the  most  effectual  reform  that 
ean  be  accomplished  on  earth,'*  the  idea  of  propagating 
the  religion  of  Christ  does  not  directly  enter ! 

From  time  to  time^  during  his  travels,  Mr.  Bucking- 
ham intends  to  transmit  to  London,  for  publication,  the 
manuscripts  of  his  journals;  He  anticipates  that  these 
will  be  sufficient  to  form  a  suitably  sized  volume,  every 
few  months. 

Thus  far  we  have  exhibited  Mr.  Buckingham,  in  the 
light  which  he  himself,  and  the  author  of  the  Sketch, 
to  which  we  have  already  acknowledged  our  obligation, 
have  cast  upon  his  history.  We  now  propose  to  attempt 
an  estimate  of  his  true  character  and  abilities^  relying, 
chiefly,  on  other  testimony ;  though,  by  this,  we  do  not 
mean  to  insinuate  any  thing  against  the  credit  of  his 
biographer  in  the  Preston  Advocate :  at  least  what  we 
have  drawn  from  this  source  bears  good  evidence  of 
being,  in  the  main,  correct.  As  a  text,  on  which  to 
found  a  fow  remarks,  we  copy  the  following  from  a  late 
English  work— Grant's  "  Random  Recollections  of  the 
House  of  Commons.** 

"Mn.  BucKDfOBAM,  the  member  for  Sheffield,  is  a 
person  whose  name  has  been,  for  the  last  eight  or  ten 
years,  most  prominently  before  the  British  public  He 
is  generally  supposed  to  have  something  of  the  quack 
in  him.  I  am  not  sure  that  the  charge  is  altogether 
unfounded,  though  I  am  persuaded  be  has  often  been 
actuated  by  the  most  disinterested  motives  in  cases 
in  which  the  general  impression  has  been  quite  the 
reverse.  I  believe  he  may — unconsciously  I  have  no 
doubt— have  exaggerated  the  extent  of  his  pecuniary 
kwses  by  the  arbitrary  proceedings  of  the  Indian  gov- 
ernment ;  but  it  cannot  be  denied  that  he  did,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  abstract  tyranny  and  injustica  of  thov  piD- 


ceedings,  suffer  in  purse,  or,  perhaps^  more  properiy 
speaking,  prospectively,  to  a  very  laige  amoont  That 
he  has  kept  bis  persecutions,  by  the  Indian  govemmeat, 
before  the  pubKc,  with  a  prominence  and  steadinMi 
at  which  other  persons  similarly  dreumstanoed  would 
have  shrank  back,  is  not  to  be  denied ;  but  great  allow, 
anoes  are  to  be  made  for  him,  when  it  is  rsooUected 
that  he  lost,  not  a  part,  but  the  whole  of  his  Ibrtone,  bf 
his  deportation  from  the  East  indies,  and  that  ever 
since  he  has  had  to  straggle  with  all  the  horrors  of 
poverty,  sometimes^  indeed  with  something  approach* 
ing  to  abaolute  want. 

"  Mr.  Buckingham  is  a  man  of  more  than  respeelable 
literary  attainments;  His  travels  in  Mesopotamia  tnd 
other  countries  of  the  East,  are  among  the  best  that 
have  been  published  respecting  those  countries.  Hit 
OKentol  Hardd  also,  a  great  part  of  which  was  written 
by  himself,  was  a  journal  of  considerable  menu  The 
great  &ult  of  his  style,  is  its  extreme  wordiness. 

'*As  a  member  of  parliament  he  has  not  earned  madi 
reputation.  On  first  entering  the  house  he  made  gnat 
efforts,  by  repeated  speeches  of  connderable  length,  to 
acquire  for  himself  a  name  as  a  legislator;  but  the 
attempt  was  quite  a  failure.  There  was  a  strong 
prejudice  against  him,  owing,  in  a  great  measure,  to 
the  genera]  impression  that  he  was  a  political  adven- 
turer. When  he  rose  to  address  the  House,  the  circom- 
stanoe  became  a  signal,  sometimes  for  forced  cougH 
y awnings,  &c  and  always  for  inattention  and  other 
marks  of  want  of  respect.  The  result  has  been  that 
he  now  scarcely  ever  speaks  at  alL  Nor  was  be  by 
any  means  regular  in  his  attendance  in  the  house  last 
session,  though  previously  he  was  one  of  the  most 
exemplary  in  this  respect,  out  of  the  whole  six  hundred 
and  fifty-eight 

"  Mr.  Buckingham  is  a  fine  speaker.  His  manner  it 
remarkably  easy  and  pleasant.  There  is  not  a  won 
fluent  speaker  in  the  house.  His  voice  is  sweet  and 
melodious;  but  there  is  a  sameness  in  its  tones.  Hii 
action  is  graceful,  but  is  deficient  in  energy.  Ha  ean 
speak  at  any  time  and  on  any  subject  In  person  he 
is  tall  and  handsome.  Notwithstanding  all  the  hard- 
ships and  fatigues  he  underwent  in  his  extensJTe 
Jouraeyings  in  tropical  countries,  he  appears  to  be  of  a 
vigorous  constitution  and  in  excellent  health.  His  eon- 
plexion  is  fair,  and  his  hair  of  a  light  gray.  He  has  a 
fine  forehead.  His  features  are  regular,  but  distinctly 
marked.  His  face  b  full,  and  has  something  very 
intellectual  about  it  In  his  appearanoe  and  mansen, 
he  is  quite  the  gentleman.  He  is  about  fifty  yean 
of  age.*' 

We  know  of  nothing  which  looks  like  quackery  in 
Mr.  Buckingham,  excepting  the  language  in  which  he 
sets  forth  to  the  public  his  own  services  and  merits^ 
and  flatters  those  from  whom  he  solicits  patronage. 
Certainly  the  encomiums  which  he  passes  upon  hit 
patriotism  and  philanthropic  labors ;  the  strong  lenns 
in  which  he  speaks  of  the  eflTect  produced  by  his 
discourses,  and  of  the  unlimited  confidence  reposed  in 
him  by  his  constituents ;  of  the  bright  and  irresistible 
flame  which  he  kindled  throughout  the  entire  British 
nation,  and  the  triumphant  aocompliahment  of  all  bia 
plans  and  views,  would  suit  the  character  of  some 
peddling  vender  of  pills  and  potions,  much  better  than 
they  do  that  of  n  reputed  scholar  and  gentleman.   At 
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leaat,  in  reading  bis  address  to  the  people  of  the  United 
SlatM|We  were  freqaenUy  and  forcibly  reminded  of 
leraufiiges  and  panaceas,  tbe  wonders  of  which,  set 
tank  by  their  humane  and  disinterested  compounders, 
ruely  indeed,  in  the  oolumns  of  respectable  news- 
papers; bat,  in  unbroken  continuity,  on  the  pages  of 
Domeroiis  penny  sheets,  sometimes  fiiH  under  our  notice. 
We  do  not  say,  that  he  exaggerates  his  own  merits  in 
a  angle  instance:  we  haye  no  evidence  opposed  to  his 
anertions ;  and,  even  if  we  had,  should  esteem  ungra- 
cioiii  the  task  of  contradiction.  We  doubt  Mr.  Bock- 
iagbam'a  good  taste,  not  his  Teracity.  His  self-bestowed 
panegyrics  savor  too  strongly  of  the  hustings.  And 
so,  we  do  not  object  to  the  flattery,  which  he  lavishes 
upon  the  people  of  the  United  Sutes,  excepting  as  it 
looks,  under  present  circumstances,  too  much  like  the 
inning  of  a  parasite.  We  would  have  a  candidate  for 
popular  lavor,  carry  with  him,  in  his  approaches  to 
the  public,  the  refined  delicacy  of  private  intercourse, 
avoiding  whatever  may  give  rise  to  the  imputation, 
that,  eoonttng  his  wages,  he  panders  to  the  passions  of 
lbs  nnltiuide--«hunning  the  very  appearance  of  eviL 
We  do  not  doubt  that  Mr.  Buckingham's  success  has 
been  increased  by  his  skill  in  trumpeting.  Without 
faue&eed  protestations,  glaring  sign-boards,  and  puf. 
ing  extraordinary,  quacks  could  scarcely  make  a  sub- 
wtence  by  their  trade.  Their  gains  arise  from  practices 
which  honest  and  respectable  men  despise;  and  their 
prosperity  can  scarcely  sanctify  the  cajolery  and  deceit 
which  have  paved  the  way  to  fortune. 

All  most  agree  in  giving  Mr.  Buckingham  credit  for 
considerable  literary  attainments.  W e  cannot  speak  of 
his  leetmes  from  personal  knowledge,  not  having  had 
the  pIcaaQre  of  hearing  them^a  pleasure  which  we 
anticipate  with  impatience.  But  that  they  are,  in  a 
Ugh  degree  entertaining  and  instructive,  and,  in  point 
of  style,  polished  and  elegant ;  that  they  evince  not 
Mly  his  abundant  opportunity,  during  his  travels,  of 
eoileeting  interesting  and  valuable  information,  but, 
ibo^  bis  intelligence  as  a  traveller,  and  the  accuracy  of 
his  ofaaervations  in  Eastern  lands,  is  the  universal  testi- 
momy  of  his  American  auditors.  Mr.  Grant's  estimate 
of  bin  merits  as  a  public  speaker  is,  also,  corroborated 
by  the  iaspression  which  he  has,  already,  made  in  this 
eooBlry.  We  have  heard  his  oratory  characterised, 
by  nevend  of  his  New  York  hearers,  in  nearly  the 
noM  lerms  quoted  above,  so  fiu'  as  applicable  to  tbe 
leetarjng  style. 

The  fifielings  and  habiu  of  the  present  age  are, 
eerteinly,  un&vonble  to  that  medium  of  communica- 
ting knowledge,  which  Mr.  Buckingham  has  chosen. 
Leemres  delivered  as  a  part  of  the  regular  system  of 
ioMraetaoQ,  in  aeademtc  institutions,  or  under  tbe  aus- 
fsees  of  literary  societies,  though  their  use,  in  some 
essss,  nsiy  be  doubted,  are,  in  this  country  and  in 
Baope^  eotabliahed  on  a  footing,  which  gives  them  the 
Aghast  respectability,  and  ensures  the  character  of  the 
iBBCarsr  fron  any  suspicion  of  quackery,  or  any  danger 
ef  aiokiiig  in  the  public  esteem.    But  the  profession  of 
an  idnanuH  leetarer,  who  deals  out  his  information  to 
pwiffions  audiences,  at  twenty-five  or  fifty  cents  a 
heidy  §o€  some  reason  or  other,  about  which  we  shall 
sot  atop  to  inquire,  is  not  in  very  good  repute.    As  if 
n—riiimiof  this^  Mr.  Buckingham  labors  to  show,  that 
he  has  not  o^gaged  in  a  business  whieh  should  hold  a 


low  place  in  common  estimation ;  and  for  this  purpose, 
besides  alluding  to  his  own  success  in  Great  Britain, 
adduces  the  example  of  many  renowned  men,  "from 
the  days  of  Abiaham,  who,  according  to  the  testimony 
of  Josephus,  thus  taught  the  Chaldean  astronomy  to  the 
Egyptians,"  down  to  the  times  of  Marco  Polo,  Colum- 
bus, Camoens,  Raleigh  and  Bruce.  But  we  do  not 
think  him  very  happy  in  this  attempt.  Most  of  the 
examples  which  he  cites  are  inapplicable  to  his  case. 
If  he  had  wished  to  defend  the  lecturing  system  in 
general,  he  need  not  have  gone  so  far  out  of  the  way 
for  authorities:  in  numerous  European  and  American 
colleges,  he  might  have  found  a  sufficient  sanction  for 
that  system.  But,  evidently,  he  is  endeavoring  to  defend 
the  peculiarities  of  his  plan.  Now,  few,  if  any,  of  the 
illustrious  insunces  enumerated  are  characterised  by 
these  same  peculiarities.  And,  moreover,  he  has  not 
taken  into  account  the  difierence  between  the  wants 
and  resources  of  the  times  to  which  he  recurs,  and  those 
of  the  present  age.  What  would  be  thought  of  a  public 
teacher,  who,  at  this  day,  should  open  his  school  in  a 
garden  or  grove,  and  plead  the  example  of  the  sages  of 
antiquity?  In  spite  of  Mr.  Buckingham's  classical  and 
scripture  authorities,  the  business  of  itinerant  lecturing 
must  continue  to  be  of,  at  least,  doubtful  respectability. 
But  this  does  not  prevent  its  character's  being,  in  some 
instances,  elevated  by  the  repute  of  particular  indivi- 
duals. In  fact,  it  may  be  considered  as  a  business  which 
can  yield  no  honor  to  any  man,  but  on  which  honor 
may  sometimes  be  conferred,  by  the  weight  of  an 
established  reputation  for  worth  and  learning.  If  he 
had  been  satisfied  with  setting  forth  his  own  experience, 
trusting,  chiefly,  to  his  well  known  character,  we,  at 
least,  should  have  esteemed  his  prologue  more  appro- 
priate. But,  while  making  these  remarks,  and  they 
are  not  made  in  an  unkind  spirit,  we  are  free  to  con- 
gratulate Mr.  Buckingham  on  his  eminent  success — on 
the  respectability  and  even  distinction  given  to  his  pro- 
fession, by  the  force  of  high  mental  endowments,  and 
that  public  esteem,  with  which  his  labon  and  servicea 
have  been  rewarded. 

The  question  naturally  occurs,  what  is  the  probable 
measure  of  benefit  resulting  to  the  community  from 
such  lectures?  It  is  very  certain  that  those  really 
devoted  to  study  may  learn  much  more  economically, 
as  regards  the  expense,  both  of  time  and  money,  from 
books,  than  from  oral  discourses.  But  the  latter  have 
this  superior  advantage — that  they  attract  the  attention 
of  multitudes,  who  thus  imbibe  knowledge,  without  any 
great  effort,  and  who  would  never  seriously  apply 
themselves  to  books.  And  the  excitement  which  the 
charms  of  oratory  produce — the  sympathies  awakened 
in  a  crowded  lecture  room,  tend  to  impress  truth  more 
forcibly  upon  the  memory,  thus,  in  some  measure, 
making  up  for  the  opposite  advantages  of  frequently 
renewed  impressions.  There  are,  however,  other  bene- 
fits, and  of  a  different  kind,  resulting  from  such 
discourses  as  Mr.  Buckingham's:  they  exert  an  influ- 
enee  tending  to  improve  the  morals  and  refine  the 
literary  taste  of  the  community.  There  is  a  craving 
appetite,  in  persons  of  every  class  of  society,  for  amuse- 
ment ;  and,  in  most  persons,  for  some  amusement  which 
does  not  require  great  mental  efilbrt.  Hence  the  theatre, 
and  other  resorts  of  a  still  more  pernicious  character, 
are  so  much  frequented.    But  we  ven ture  to  assert,  that, 
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to  the  €;reat  matt  of  men,  intellectual  amttBementa, 
suited  to  the  capacity  of  thoee  to  be  entertained,  and 
not  requiring  forced  intenectoal  exertion,  are  more 
attractiye  than  any  other.  Our  pleasures  are  height* 
ened,  tenfold,  by  the  feeling  that  they  are  merely  inno- 
cent; but,  how  much  more  by  the  consciousness,  that 
our  minds  are  expanded  and  our  hearts  improved, 
while  the  buoyant  spirits,  and  the  glowing  blood  give 
us  new  physical  life.  The  history  of  theatres  themselTcs 
sustains  our  position.  If,  then,  proper  and  permanent 
sources  of  literary  recreation  were  opened,  they  would 
diffuse  a  moralizing  and  refining  influence.  And  such 
an  influence  has  been  exerted  by  Mr.  Buckingham's 
lectures,  though  to  a  very  small  extent,  because  opera- 
ting for  so  short  a  time.  No  doubt,  multitudes  in  New 
York,  listened  to  his  discourses  with  chained  attention, 
who,  but  for  them,  would  have  passed  the  time  in  utter 
listlessness,  or  in  dragging  the  foul  waters  of  dissipation, 
for  unsatisfying  and  debasing  pleasures. 

Mr.  Buckingham  has  been  well  received  in  the  United 
Slates ;  and,  no  doubt,  his  fortune  is  rapidly  improving, 
despite  the  pressure  of  the  times.  But,  while  we  rejoice 
to  hear  of  his  success,  we  cannot  approve  of  all  the 
means  employed  to  testify  respect  for  his  character. 
As  a  sincere  patriot  and  philanthropist— for  such  we 
esteem  him — he  claims  our  admiration  and  praise ;  but, 
here  he  stands  so  prominently  before  the  public,  as  a 
distinguished  lecturer,  that  there  is  danger,  lest  testimo- 
nials, given  to  his  worth  and  services  in  the  cause  of 
humanity,  should,  in  the  popular  acceptation,  be  laid  to 
the  account  of  his  popular  eloquence.  And  while  we, 
therefore,  object  to  some  of  the  public  demonstrations 
of  respect  for  him,  which  have  been  made,  our  objection 
to  the  manner  of  these  demonstrations  is  still  greater; 
especially  to  that  of  one,  the  credit  of  which  rests  with 
the  good  people  of  Philadelphia. 

Before  Mr.  Buckingham  left  New  York,  he  received 
an  invitation  to  a  great  tempenmeeftsiwal,  to  be  given 
to  him  in  the  city  of  Brotherly  Love.  On  dtf,  that  a 
dinner  was  first  contemplated ;  but,  then,  many  wished 
to  extend  the  honor  to  Mrs.  Buckingham ;  and,  besides, 
a  number  of  ladies,  whose  husbands  were  foremost  in 
the  affair,  desired  to  be  presented  to  the  accomplished 
lecturer.  Accordingly,  to  suit  all  concerned,  a  grand 
temperance  tea-party  was  resolved  upon.  Now,  the 
difilcuUy  arose — where  could  a  room  suitable  for  the 
occasion  be  procured  ?  After  some  consulution,  it  was, 
luckily  suggested,  that  the  Arch-street  theatre,  then 
unemployed,  might  be  hired ;  and  this  expedient  was 
adopted  by  the  grave  deliberators,  some  of  whom,  as 
we  understand,  were  clergymen  and  inferior  church- 
officers.  The  twenty-second  of  February  was  honored 
by  the  festival.  For  some  time  previously,  it  was 
advertised  in  the  newspapers,  and  tickets  offered  at  a 
dollar  each.  Of  course,  multitudes  furnished  them- 
selves for  the  occasion :  some,  perhaps,  in  anticipation 
of  convivial  pleasure ;  some  who  were  anxious  to  see 
and  hear  Mr.  Buckingham ;  some,  who,  though  princi- 
pled against  theatres,  were  glad  of  an  opportunity  to 
see  the  inside  of  one,  without  sin  ;  and  most,  because 
the  price  of  admission  was  so  moderate.  The  appointed 
evening  came,  and  the  way  to  the  place  of  temperate 
feasting  was  thronged.  In  looking  round,  on  this  gaily 
dressed  assemblage,  filling  the  boxes,  and  crotrding  the 
covered  area  of  the  pit,  one  might,  almost,  have  expected 


to  see  the  curtain  rise,  and  some  celebrated  actien  make 
her  debut  amid  shouts  of  applause.  Perchance  the  pol- 
luted imaginations  of  some  might  have  directed  their 
eyes  to  the  "thud  heaven,**  where  the  **  nymphs  of  the 
pav6>*  usually  shine^  expecting  there  to  behold  the  wuA 
attraction. 

But  such  thoughts  were  soon  dissipated  by  a  solemn 
sound,  rising  over  the  general  buze  of  convenation 
and  merriment— the  voice  of  prayer.  A  Uessing  wu 
invoked  upon  the  assembly,  and  the  object  for  which  it 
was  oonvened— perhaps,  too,  upon  the  house  in  wbidt 
they  were  met  This  part  of  the  scene  reminds  ui  of 
the  prediction  of  one  devoted  to  the  pleasures  of  the 
turf^-rthat,  before  many  years  a  prayer  would  be 
offered  from  the  judges'  stand,  at  every  horse-race,  on 
behalf— either  of  the  men  or  the  horses,  we  know  not 
which.  But  we  would  not  speak  lightly  of  things  that 
we  hold  so  sacred.  Let  us  pass  on  to  the  further  deve- 
lopment of  this  curious  spectacle. 

Mr.  Buckingham  addressed  the  crowd  io  a  q)eech 
more  than  two  hours  long.    His  audience,  with  riveted 
attention,  drank  in  his  words,  and  those  who  had 
formed  a  high  idea  of  his  eloquence  were  not  disap- 
pointed.   Several  other  speakers  followed  him,  who, 
perhaps,  might,  with  better  taste,  have  reserved  their 
remarks  for  another  occasion.     We  have  not  been 
informed  of  the  exact  "order  of  exercises,"  but  suppose 
that,  at  this  juncture,  the  speeches   being  finidied, 
refreshments  were  served  np.    It  would  appear  that 
they  were  delicious  and  abundant ;  though,  indeed,  it  is 
said,  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  eatables  prepared 
were  devoured  rather  before  their  time,  by  some  very 
officious  persons — ^frequenters  of  the  theatre,  no  douht, 
their  knowledge  of  iu  localitiea  having  apparently  been 
so  correct— who  broke  in  from  the  back  of  the  bouse. 
However,  the  loss  was  either  immaterial,  or  very  soon 
repaired-    But  the  alarm  occasioned  thereby,  makio; 
all  fbel  how  precarious  was  the  tenure  on  which  their 
rights  depended,  quickened  the  activity  of  the  crowd, 
in  emptying  the  loaded  chargers.     The  popular  appe- 
tite, too,  had  been  sharpened  by  the  piquant  intellectual 
repast    We  Americans  are  charged  with  swallowing 
our  food  in  hungry  haste.    But  thoee  who  est  with 
great  rapidity,  must  be  equally  hurried  in  seizing  en 
their  victuals:  the  supply  must  equal  the  dcDaod. 
Plates,  on  this  memorable  evening,  it  is  said,  weie 
scaroe;  or  else  the  impatience  and  anxiety  of  the  mol- 
titude,  wrought  up,  by  the  occurrence  just  mentiosed, 
to  a  pitch  of  phrenzy,  forbade  even  the  decency  of  a 
moment's  delay.    A  thousand  hands  delved,  inoomi* 
nent,  into  the  curiously  ornamented  pyramids  of  ice* 
cream,  and  gallantly  oflfered  their  tempting  spoils  to  the 
admiring  fair,  who  had  already  deroiired  them  with 
their  eyes.    Perhaps,  however,  all  did  not  eat,  as  tot 
as  they  emptied  theur  dishes :  we  are  sure  that  sonw 
were  seen,  pocketing  every  manner  of  good  things,  eves 
to  the  ices. 

At  length  the  crowd  dispersed,  at  a  good  hoar,  and 
in  decent  order.  The  next  morning's  papers  contained 
glowing  descriptions  of  the  "eaAMD  tbmperahcb  rss- 
rrvAL ;''  and  the  Arch-street  dealers  in  grog  boasted, 
that  for  many  a  day  their  receipts  had  not  equalled 
those  of  the  previous  night! 

To  speak  seriously,  we  have  stated  nothing  in  the 
above  account,  which  we  do  not  believe  to  be  substsA- 
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Ually  correct.  Nor  do  we  think  that  the  doings  of  an 
American  mob  east  any  stigma  upon  the  character  of 
the  American  people.  Even  our  mob  would  suffer 
Bothing  in  the  comparison  with  the  mob  of  any  other 
latioD;  bat  that  is  no  reason,  why  its  triumphs  should 
be  hailed  with  applause.  If  Mr.  Buckingham  should 
"write  a  book,"  deacriptiTC  of  scenes  in  the  United 
Biates,  we  are  sure  that  be  will  feel  much  difficulty,  in 
attempting  to  picture  this  temperance  festival;  what 
with  his  gentlemanly  feelings  toward  those  who  would 
have  done  him  honor,  and  his  mid  senee  of  the 
ridiculous. 


DESULTORT  THOUGHTS  ON  HUICAN 

CREDULITY  AND  VERSATIUTY. 

By  a  Soathron. 

It  is  eunoos  to  obserre  how  the  opinions  and  the 
iUlits  which  have  been  exploded  in  one  generation  are 
often  revived  in  another,  and  embraced  with  as  much 
cooUenoe  and  ardor  as  if  they  never  had  been  rejected 
or  eipoaed.  It  is  not  quite  fifty  years,  I  think,  since 
the  impoatnra  of  Mesmer  received  the  stamp  of  repro- 
batioD  firom  the  phfloaophers  of  France,  assisted  by  the 
asgacity  of  Franklin.  In  this  day  of  light  and  intelli- 
gence, it  is  again  revived  under  new  auspices  and  with 
won  ezorintant  pretensions,  and  meets  with  the  eoun* 
lenanee  of  men  of  science,  and  the  most  unbounded 
credulity  of  thousands  who  flock  to  witness  its  wonders. 
Than  seems  indeed  to  be  a  cycle  in  human  affiiirs,  like 
the  cycles  which  govern  the  movements  of  the  heavenly 
bodiea  in  their  aublime  and  wonderful  revolutions.  Our 
habits  and  our  manners,  our  follies  and  our  propensities 
an  have  their  day,  and  are  laid  aside  for  others  which 
in  their  turn  prevail  for  a  season,  after  which  the  former 
reCvn  upon  as  and  are  received  with  renewed  eagerness 
and  &vor.  Thus  tbey  follow  each  other  in  a  perpetual 
round,  and  verify,  to  a  great  extent  at  least,  the  wisdom 
of  the  adage,  that  there  is  "nothing  new  under  the  sun." 

The  truth  of  these  remarks  will  be  questioned  by 
Bene;  yet  it  is  probable  there  are  some  who  have 
not  doty  considered  to  what  a  variety  of  subjects  they 
mty  be  extended.  All  observe  it  in  the  flishions.  The 
dreiaes  of  our  fkir  ladies,  which  a  few  years  ago 
were  ao  narrow  that  they  could  scarcely  step,  and  so 
tkiD  that  tbey  shivered  with  cold,  have  at  length  got 
htk  to  the  ample  dimensions  of  former  days  and  the 
flOHifiifftable  habiliments  of  their  grandmothers.  The 
hi^  and  inooDvenient  sleeve  is  giving  way;  and  the 
boBoin,  ooea  too  temptingly  displayed,  has  been  kindly 
kiddea  from  oar  view,  and  the  less  attractive  back  and 
dMMddera  are  now  exhibited  in  its  stead.  Short  waists, 
loving  robes  and  the  graceful  drapery  of  the  Orecian 
ffnamme  have  yielded  to  long  waisti,  short  skurts  and 
Imjuij  phdts,  while  the  old  fashioned  bishops  are  re- 
vived iu  the  admired  toumures  of  our  lovely  daughters. 
li  ia  true  we  have  not  yet  returned  to  high-heel  shoes 
aod  caahions  for  the  ladiee,  or  to  periwigs  and  powder 
for  oar  aez.  But  the  former  may  reasonably  be  expected, 
a  the  young  Victoria,  ambitious  of  queenlike  majesty 
aad  impatient  of  her  want  of  height,  should  add  to  her 


heels,  or  resort  to  that  other  succedaneum  for  a  scanty 
stature,  the  ladies'  cushion.  I  have  a  sample  befora 
my  eyes  of  that  antique  head-dress,  in  a  colored  print 
of  the  lovely  Antoinette,  which  has  been  handed  down 
from  the  last  generaUon  iii  the  family  of  a  patriot  to 
whom  Louis  the  sixteenth  was  always  dear.  Wigs  too 
will  come  in  with  the  first  baUerad^beau  of  the  kmU  kn 
who  seeks  to  cover  his  baldncuB  oi'  to  hide  his  gray 
hairs ;  and  old  as  I  am,  I  expect  to  see  the  reestablish* 
ment  of  long  queues  with  powder  and  pomatum,  and 
all  the  disgusting  consequences  which  attended  them. 
But  the  return  of  old  times  is  not  confined  to  the  ftishion 
of  our  ooatB.  Our  habits  and  manners  have  changed 
not  less  than  our  dresses.  And  some  chance  may 
yet  bring  them  back  again  in  all  their  freslinees.  Take 
for  instance,  the  vulgar  habit  of  profane  swearing. 
When  I  was  a  boy,  every  gentleman  swore;— and 
what  is  worssi  in  every  company.  Even  the  ear  of  the 
fair  sex  became  familiar  with  this  gross  violation  of  de- 
corum. But  as  Bob  Acres  says,  **  Damns  have  had  their 
day."  What  gentleman  would  now  blurt  forth  his 
vulgar  oaths  l^ore  a  lady,  or  wound  the  sacred  ear  of  a 
divine  by  **  taking  the  name  of  the  Lord  in  vain?"  and 
yet  a  war,  with  all  its  other  mischievous  consequences, 
may  bring  back  into  polished  life  this  disgusting  prac- 
tice. *<The  soldier,  bearded  like  the  pard  and  full  of 
strange  oaths,"  is  ever  so  great  a  favorite  with  the  fair, 
that  his  vollies  will  be  forgiven  and  his  bluntness  for* 
gotten,  in  the  richness  of  his  epaulets  and  the  gallant  trim 
of  his  regimentals.  The  same  destructive  besom  may 
sweep  away  our  temperance  societies,  and  the  can  and 
the  tankard  of  the  camp  may  again  introduce  that 
oensumble  excess  which  prevailed  at  our  banquets  in 
by-gone  days.  I  remember  "when  I  was  young  and 
debonair,"  I  was  at  an  entertainment  in  this  city, 
which  was  served  in  the  second  story  of  the  house, 
whenoe  there  was  no  escaping  by  a  window.  The 
landlord  moat  hospitably  loeked  the  door  and  put  the 
key  in  his  pocket,  and  the  glass  was  circulated  so 
briskly  that  there  were  left  but  few  to  bury  the  dead. 
These  excesses  are  now  indeed  no  more;  but  I  fear 
they  are  but  suspended  for  a  season,  in  spite  of  all  the 
effi>rts  and  all  the  influence  of  temperance  societies. 
These  arrogate  to  themselves  that  change  in  manners 
which  is  chiefly  the  result  of  the  perpetually  varying 
current  of  human  affairs.  In  iu  eternal  windings  it 
trenches  upon  our  customs  in  succession,  wearing  away 
first  one  and  then  another,  and  giving  riae  to  new  ones 
which  flourish  in  their  turn  for  a  season,  until  they  too 
are  awept  off  by  the  same  resistless  tide.  Conceding 
the  beneficial  influence  of  temperance  societies,  par- 
ticularly among  the  laboring  classes,  we  are  unwilling 
to  believe  that  they  have  been  the  sole  occasion  of  the 
happy  changes  we  have  witnessed.  What  society  is 
there  against  swearing  ?  what  combination  against  fox 
hunting?  what  against  balls  at  public  houses?  what 
against  barbecuea  ?  Yet  all  these  are  obviously  in  the 
wane,  from  the  silent  but  effeaual  operation  of  public 
sentiment,  and  of  the  perpetual  fluctuation  of  every- 
thing that  is  human.  Our  customs  and  opinions  succeed 
each  other  as  the  oongo  and  the  minuet  have  been  suc- 
ceeded in  the  ball-room  by  the  waltz  and  the  gallopade. 
This  is  particularly  manifest,  as  we  shall  see  in  the 
sequel,  in  matters  of  the  deepest  concern;  in  the 
sciences,  in  religion  and  in  politics.     But  before  we 
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touch  upon  them,  let  as  adrert  for  a  moment  to  the  sab* 
ject  of  human  credulity,  which,  thoagh  in  a  state  of 
perpetual  change,  seems  indelibly  ingrained  in  the  cha- 
racter of  our  race. 

Philosophers  have  never  agreed  upon  the  character- 
istic by  which  man  is  to  be  distinguished  from  all  other 
animals  in  the  creation.  Plato  defined  him  to  be  a  two- 
legged  animal  without  feathers.  But  Diogenes  turned 
this  definition  into  deserved  ridicule.  Some  say  that 
man  alone  is  a  rational  animal ;  but  the  dog  and  the 
beaver,  and  the  ant  and  the  bee,  stand  forth  as  the 
champions  of  the  inferior  races,  and  challenge  for  them 
also  the  attributes  of  reason.  Once  it  was  said  that 
man  was  a  cooking  animal ;  but  the  ouran-outang  denies 
our  exclusive  title  to  that  appellation.  For  my  own  part, 
I  incline  to  look  upon  him  as  a  eredulmu  animal,  though 
I  thereby  hazard  the  exclusion  of  the  skeptics  from 
the  pale  of  humanity— a  consequence  at  whidi  many  of 
my  readers  would  not  be  disposed  to  repine.  The  truth 
is, — however  numerous  the  individual  exceptions  may 
be,— there  is  no  trait  of  the  human  character  more  uni- 
versal than  this.  In  all  time  and  in  all  countries,  super- 
stition and  credulity  have  lorded  it  over  the  mind.  To 
say  nothing  of  ghosts  and  hobgoblins,  of  demonology 
and  witchcraft,  of  the  foul  fiend  that  haunts  the  moor, 
or  the  flying  Dutchman  that  makes  the  seaman's  blood 
run  cold,  we  may  go  back  to  classical  days  for  our  illus- 
trations. What  a  lasting  monument  of  human  folly  is 
to  be  seen  in  the  heathen  mythology,  where  superstition 
is  busy  in  the  apotheosis  of  the  winds  and  of  the  floods, 
and  where  every  afiTection  of  the  soul  is  invested  with 
an  imaginary  form,  and  placed  by  devoted  polytheism 
in  the  temple  of  the  gods?  Look  at  their  oracles, 
now  uttering  the  maxims  of  the  sage  and  delivering  the 
predictions  of  a  penetrating  sagacity,  and  now  prac- 
tising the  cheats  of  a  juggler,  or  answering  questions 
about  the  future,  in  riddles  that  serve  but  to  perplex,  or 
to  lead  to  destruction  the  misguided  inquirer.  And  yet 
they  were  crowded  by  the  credulous ;  and  the  monarch 
and  the  slave  were  found  together  at  the  shrine.  Turn 
away  from  the  land  of  literature  and  tlie  arts,  from  the 
land  of  Socrates  and  Solon,  to  the  country  of  the  demi- 
gods of  Italy,  the  country  of  Brutus  and  of  Tully.  Over 
that  wonderful  land  the  same  superstitbns  reigned,  and 
the  same  ready  credulity  in  the  monstrous  creations  of 
heathen  mythology.  What  then  shall  we  expect  when 
we  pass  into  Asiatic  climes,  to  the  country  of  Zoroaster 
and  Confucius,  to  the  land  of  Brama  or  Mahomet? 
Over  all  of  them  credulity  siu  brooding,  and  the  dark- 
ness of  ignoranqe  covers  them  as  with  a  pall.  Is  it 
better  with  Christianity ;  with  the  christian  who  justly 
derides  the  mythology  of  the  heathen  and  the  false 
prophets  of  the  musselman  and  the  hindoo?  Ask  the 
sects  of  each  other.  Ask  of  the  protestant  the  history 
of  credulity  in  popish  countries.  Straitway  he  recounts 
a  long  catalogue  of  her  superstitions.  He  points  at 
once  to  her  priests, — here  giving  absolution; — there 
praying  a  soul  out  of  purgatory ; — here  curing  a  disease 
by  the  influence  of  their  prayers,  and  there  adminis- 
tering extreme  unction  to  the  departing  zealot  He 
points  to  the  tombs  of  the  fathers  crowded  with  pros- 
trate pilgrims,  and  brings  you  the  toe  of  St.  Peter, 
or  a  veritable  fragment  of  the  cross,  or  the  liquifying 
blood  of  the  holy  St.  Januarius.  Who  but  blushes  for 
humanity  at  such  an  exhibition  of  its  follies?  Credulity 


herself  would  blush,  if  she  were  not  too  credulow  to 
perceive  her  delusions. 

-Turn  next  to  the  protestant  ;—«re  his  skirts  dear? 
I  am  too  much  of  a  protestant  to  be  an  impartial  judge 
in  such  a  matter,  but  there  are  some  of  its  chuitfaei 
that  I  can  venture  to  approach.  Take  the  chnreh  of 
the  Baron  Emanuel  Swedenbourg,  an  enthnsiastie  sod 
visionary  man,  whose  heated  fancy  led  him  to  beliere 
that  he  had  ascended  to  the  fifth  heaven,  and  there  hid 
seen  all  the  glories  of  the  godhead,  and  mingled  with 
angels  and  archangels  around  the  sapphire  throne  of 
the  great  Jehovah.  Yet  this  religious  madman  hsd  hit 
devoted  followers,  who  believed  his  visions,  dwelt  opon 
his  rhapsodies,  and  doubted  not  his  revelations.  I  once 
had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  with  one  of  his  sect,  s 
remarkably  intelligent  lady  of  the  New  Jeruaaleo 
church,  with  whom  I  entered  into  an  interesting  con- 
versation about  her  great  apostle.  I  asked  her  if  hii 
followers  really  believed  he  had  ascended  to  the  fifih 
heaven.  "Assuredly,  sir,**  said  she.  ''And  upon  what 
grounds  do  they  believe  it?"  said  I.  " Upon  the  same," 
said  she,  "on  which  you  believe  that  St.  Paul  had  done 
so  before  him.  Both  of  them  were  pure  and  virtooos, 
and  pious  and  inspired  men,  and  neither  would  have 
asserted  that  which  was  untrue  1 P  Thus  it  is  that  cre- 
dulity affords  a  ready  answer  to  erery  difficulty;  so  that 
we  almost  cease  to  wonder  at  the  declaration  of  the 
ancient  iather,  who,  in  the  fulness  of  his  faith  exclaim- 
ed, "Credo  ^iiis  impotsMU  isLT 

When  we  turn  to  the  ordinary  ocenrrsnees  of  life, 
while  superstition  and  credulity  meet  us  at  every  step, 
they  are  yet  perpetually  changing,  like  a  Proteoa.  la 
one  age,  we  have  a  monarch  touching  a  patient  for  the 
king's  evil,  or  a  noble  lady  aoothing  the  pain  of  her 
champion's  wound  by  anointing  the  spear  with  which  it 
was  inflicted.  In  another,  we  have  one  impostor  per^ 
forming  wonders  with  Perkins's  points,  and  another 
practising  the  ridiculous  mummeries  of  animal  ma;- 
netism.  Channs^  and  conjuration  are  the  every-day 
remedies  of  the  vulgar,  and  quack  medicines  and  in&l- 
lible  prescriptions  fill  the  columns  of  our  journals  and 
the  stomachs  of  the  sick.  We  cannot  lay  a  fence  or 
kill  a  hog  without  looking  at  the  age  of  the  moon, 
whose  influences,  extending  beyond  the  tides,  are  &n- 
cied  i6  rule  over  the  ravings  of  the  lunaticf  and  the 
fluids  of  our  frames.  It  is  wonderful,  too,  to  see  this 
ready  credulity  exhibited  by  the  most  intelligent  Dr. 
Johnson  believed  in  ghosts:  Those  who  burnt  witchis 
for  the  love  of  God,  were  among  the  first  men  of  their 
day  and  generation :  and  in  these  our  time%  we  are 

*  There  la  ao  amusing  remloleceDce  handed  down  bytraffiuoa, 
of  an  incident  which  occurred  in  the  old  court  of  chancery  befon 
the  venerable  chancellor  Wythe.  One  morning  on  taking  ^^ 
seat,  he  complained  with  some  warmth  of  the  maaaea  of  mh 
which  the  counsel  introduced  into  the  records ;  and  in  proof  of 
It,  read  the  deposition  of  an  aged  lady  in  support  of  the  credit  of 
another  witness.  Bhe  said,  "  She  had  known  him  from  ahoy, 
and  that  when  he  was  a  youth  he  was  one  of  the  greater  Ilin 
she  ever  knew.  That  she  felt  sorry  for  him,  and  as  a  ewe  ad- 
Tiaed  him  to  ncaUoto  the  hemrt  of  a  rmtiiemake  ;  that  he  did  ao, 
and  ever  aince,  he  had  been  as  UruU^ui  a  man  a»  omj/  otkerinAi 
aettlemenL^*  I  am  not  sure  that  thia  la  the  only  instance  of  the 
prescription  of  a  bolus  or  a  charm  for  the  core  of  a  moral  infir* 
mity. 

t  This  opinion  is,  I  imagine,  as  old  as  Hippocrates:  Lord  Bacon 
obyiouely  espouses  it,  though  be  denied  that  the  Influence  of  the 
moon  aatiafactorily  accounted  for  the  tidea. 
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MA  without  ezamplM  of  a  ready  belief  of  whatever  is 
mimeukHW.    Here  we  have  the  two  first  men  of  their 
day,  dSapatiiig  for  the  hundredth  time  whether  cheat  it 
a  diMinct  plant,  or  springs  from  an  injured  grain  of 
wbesL  The  old  chief  justice  maintained  the  latter,  and 
cf  ihsi  opinion  most  certainly  was  Lord  Bacon.*  There 
ws  hsTe  a  ▼enerable  old  man,  whose  gray  locks  strag- 
gle scantily  over  his  scalp,  sitting  with  his  elbow  rested 
on  a  table,  with  a  glass  tumbler  before  him*    He  holds 
between  his  finger  and  his  thumb,  a  simple  thread,  to 
which  is  appended  a  small  key,  so  held  as  to  be  within 
the  flioutli  of  the  glass.    What  b  he  about?    He  is 
sihibiting  hia  key  dock  !  /f  He  Tsrily  belieyes  that  from 
soaie  secret  cause,  some  influence  emanating  from  his 
hand,  or  eome  wonderful  correspondence  between  the 
fhst  and  the  key,  this  simple  apparatus  will  strike  the 
hour  of  the  day  with  unerring  accuracy.  No  argument 
esa  oforthrow  his  oouTictbns,  and  yet  he  is  among  the 
Bost  Tenerable  and  respectable  of  men,  and  fills  his 
delated  station  with  dignity  and  ability.    I  have  heard 
he  deriTed  the  hint  from  Lord  Bacon's  works.    After  a 
diluent  search  through  the  Instauratio  Magna,  the 
SylTa  Sylvarum,  and  the  NoTom  Organum,  which 
ten  together  that  wonderfld  osmiiMi  gtAkenm  of  wis- 
dom and  of  notions,  I  at  length  met  with  the  passage 
which  gave  rise  to  this  curious  conceit  [see  vol  2,  p.  64.] 
No  man,  indeed,  was  ever  more  full  of  such  conceits 
than  wan  the  great  stickler  for  the  theory  of  the  antag- 
eaiaing  principles  of  radical  heat  and  radical  moisture. 
But  let  OS  not  jeer  this  greatest  of  philosophers,  whose 
noble  genius  gleamed  through  the  darkness  of  the  age 
m  wfaidi  he  lived.    It  shed  its  bright  rays  over  every 
seisaee,  and  laid  the  fi>ondatk>ns  of  that  analytical 
pUloaophy,  which  in  our  times  has  led  to  such  wonder- 
fid  reanlts.    Lei  us  rather  reproach  ourselves  for  still 
to  Um  nonsense  and  the  impudence  of  charla- 
in  spite  of  the  wise  lessons  we  have  imbibed 
tram  his  philosophy.    Let  ns  lift  up  our  eyes  in  amaze- 
msnt  at  the  countenance  given  by  Uie  intelligent  among 
onselves  to  tho  grossest  of  impostures.    In  this  boasted 
cm  we  have  had  Redheffer*8  perpetual  motion  as  a  fhir 
ast-off  against  the  elixir  of  life  and  the  philosopher's 
•tone  of  former  times.    We  have  also  the  duarterly 
Keviow,  gravely  publishing  a  narrative  of  the  wonder- 
H  performances  of  an  Egyptian  magician,  through 
vhose  incantations  an  untutored  boy  can  call  up  the 
spectres  of  the  dead,  as  the  witch  of  Endor  brought 
iam  the  presence  of  the  trembling  Saul,  the  awe-inspi- 
ibg  image  of  the  departed  prophet    And  we  are 
^▼ely  told  by  the  accomplished  editor  how  far  above 
itt^Mckm  is  the  source  from  which  this  wonderful  story 
a  derived;,  as  though  he  yielded  credence  himself,  to 
(he  mirades  of  this  magician  of  the  land  of  necro- 
mancy.   Again;  at  this  moment,  animal  magnetism, 
UMNig;h  exploded  fifty  years  ago,  as  an  impudent  impos- 
toe,  is  revived  both  in  Europe  and  America,  with  reno- 
vaied  zeal,  and  received  with  obvious  fiivor  by  many  of 
the  illaninati.    Exhibition  rooms  are  crowded  with 
gspiag  spectators^  who  swallow  every  monstrous  pre- 

*  Bt  MjB,  ToL  I,  p.  400,  speaUng  of  the  dlseawi  of  grain, 
"Inwhar  dtoiw  it  the  jmOng  forth  wild  oats  (obrloafly  our 
<hMt)  taio  which  corn  ofteotMaM  doth  degoDoraco.** 

t  TUi  Inddeoi  is  CaktD  fhmi  roallire. 


tension  with  unsuspecting  credulity,  and  scientific  men 
are  to  be  found  engaged  in  eager  investigations  into  the 
mysteries  of  the  art,  with  less  zeal  for  the  exposure  of 
impostors,  than  for  the  establishment  of  so  valuable 
a  discovery  on  the  surest  fi)undations.  Human  fore- 
sight cannot  anticipate,  indeed,  the  mighty  wonders  it 
is  yet  to  work,  and  the  countless  blessings  it  is  to 
shower  upon  our  race.  It  will  accomplish  with  so 
much  facility  what  now  costs  both  labor  and  time ;  for  it 
shames  the  telegraph  in  iu  operations,  and  leaves  even 
steam  itself  at  a  countless  distance  in  the  rear.  Cog* 
nate  with  the  lightning,  the  magnetic  influence  can 
"  put  a  girdle  round  the  earth  in  forty  minutes."  Of 
what  use,  then,  are  the  wonders  of  the  telegraph  or  the 
yet  grtttUr  wonders  qf  cur  exprtu  metb,  when  a  sleeping 
girl,  under  the  manipulations  of  a  magnetiaer,  can  see 
what  is  going  on  in  the  extremities  of  the  "  empire," 
and  give  you  the  news  of  the  very  moment  in  the  most 
distant  corners  of  the  earth?  For  we  have  no  reason 
to  doubt,  that  if  this  new  Pythian  priestess  can,  in  the 
infancy  of  the  art,  discern  in  her  visions  what  is  going 
on  in  Philadelphia,  while  she  is  sleeping  quietly  in 
New- York,  her  visual  ray  will  soon  be  so  improved  as 
to  enable  her  to  discern  what  is  passing  in  the  remotest 
kingdoms  of  the  world.  Such  wonderful  results  lead 
to  the  suspicion  that  this  most  valuable  discovery  must 
have  been  well  known  to  the  ancients,  and  was  the  true 
secret  of  the  oracle  at  Delphi  and  the  vaticinations  of 
the  cave  of  Trophonius.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  mag* 
netlc  lady  bids  fair  to  render  altogether  snperfluous  the 
espionage  of  courts,  and  the  use  of  spies  in  the  camp 
of  an  enemy.  What  movement  of  an  army  could  be  in- 
scrutable to  a  secretary  who  had  been  duly  magnetised, 
or  to  a  general  who  had  ^ad  the  benefit  of  the  pauu  of 
the  operator;  when  a  girl  fast  asleep,  can  see  through  a 
millstone  at  a  glance,  and  discern  without  difficulty  the 
interior  of  a  dwelling  a  hundred  miles  removed?  And 
then  what  an  acquisition  to  science !  that  an  ignorant 
female,  who,  when  awake,  hardly  knows  that  there 
is  such  a  thing  as  what  Mrs.  Ramsbottom  calls  the 
''abominable^  region,'*  and  who  cannot  tell  the  liver 
from  the  spleen,  should  all  at  once  be  initiated  in  her 
sleep,  into  the  mysteries  of  nosology  and  pathology 
and  physiology,  and  all  the  secrets  of  the  materia 
medica;  and  without  seeing  or  touching  a  patient, 
should  be  able  to  judge  of  his  disease,  and  prescribe 
the  proper  remedy  for  its  cure !  Verily  this  is  a  won- 
derful science,  and  entitles  its  professors  to  an  eminent 
exaltation.  It  is  true  that  it  is  somewhat  partial  in  its 
influences,  and  uncertain  in  its  operations.  It  requires 
FAITH  and  WBAK  Ncavisf  to  ensure  the  success  of  an 
experiment ;  and  it  is  said  that  in  the  recent  exhibitions 
in  a  certain  city,  even  the  intimation  by  a  visiter,  in  an 
audible  voice,  of  a  design  to  apply  a  red-hot  poker  to 
the  nose  of  the  sleeping  patient,  had  a  very  marvellous  . 
eflfect  upon  the  profoundness  of  his  slumbers.  Whether 
this  was  occasioned  by  the  disturbing  influence  that  iron 

•"Abdominal." 

t "  Men  are  to  be  admonlshtd,**  says  Lord  Bacon,  "  that  tbt  j 
do  not  gfye  place  and  credit  to  thoee  operations,  because  the/ 
■acceed  many  times ;  for  the  cause  of  the  success  Is  oft  to  be 
truly  ascribed  anto  the  force  of  affection  and  imagination  upon 
the  body  agent ;  and  therefore  these  things  work  heH  m»  toeak 
tnind9  end  tphriU  ;  as  those  ofto— leii,  tickper^tm,  wperttkinn 
and  /eor/u/ persons,  children  and  young  creatures." 
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must  naturally  have  over  the  magnetic  current,  or  by 
the  natural  repulsion  of  the  tip  of  the  nose  for  the  white 
heat  of  a  poker,  I  most  leare  to  others  to  determine.  I 
can  only  say  that  I  learn  no  attempt  was  made  at  a 
repetition  of  the  scientific  experiment  in  a  town  where 
there  was  so  little  fhith  and  such  iron  nerves,  accom- 
panied by  an  obvious  disposition  to  make  the  actual 
cautery  the  test  of  truth.  The  experimenter  and  his 
fiuniliar,  it  is  said,  precipitately  took  leave,  and  departed 
to  pursue  their  investigations  on  some  more  propitious 
theatre.  Much  regret  was  felt  at  this  premature  retreat, 
as  an  opportunity  would  have  been  afforded  by  a  few 
day's  delay,  of  greatly  advancing  the  cause  of  benevo- 
lence, as  well  as  of  science,  by  subjecting  to  the  mag- 
netic influence  some  unfortunate  children  who  have 
been  blind  from  their  birth,  end  on  whom  the  blessing 
of  sight  could  doubtless  have  been  conferred,  for  the 
time  being  at  least,  by  this  great  catholicon  of  the 
19th  century. 

Let  us  pass  from  animal  magnetism  to  medicine. 
Fifty  years  ago  a  dose  of  calomel  was  shunned  as  a 
poison,  and  tartar  emetic  was  looked  upon  with  an 
almost  holy  abhorrence.  Since  that  time  they  have 
been  dignified  as  the  Samson  and  Qoliah  of  the  ma- 
teria medica,  and  are  exhibited  without  scruple,  by  the 
Ignorant  as  well  as  the  initiated.  The  former  has  been 
indulged  in  to  an  excess  against  which  all  are  now 
ready  to  exclaim.  I  was  once  much  amused  at  a  prac- 
tical joke  upon  its  extravagant  use.  In  passing  through 
a  village,  1  saw  a  flour  barrel  standing  at  an  apothe- 
cary's door,  with  the  word  **Cdom^  in  very  large  cap- 
itals marked  upon  its  side.  In  amaze,  I  drew  up  my 
sulky,  and  asked  an  explanation.  It  turned  out  to 
be  a  piece  of  humor  of  the  young  apothecary,  in 
ridicule  of  the  preposterous  extent  to  which  the  doses 
of  this  medicine  were  carried  among  the  customers  of 
his  master.  A  humorous  gentleman  of  the  same  place 
declared  that  in  a  severe  illness  he  had  taken  so  many 
pills, — not  all  calomel,  it  is  true,— that  when  he  sneezed 
they  flew  all  over  the  room.  But  this  passion  has  psssed 
away,  and  we  are  getting  back  to  what  our  foreftithers 
thought  to  be  a  wholesome  horror  of  mercury,  and  a 
wise  confidence  in  nature,  as  the  only  true  doctor.  The 
science  of  medicine  is,  perhaps,  above  all  others  most 
remarkable  for  its  oscillations.  The  medicaments  in 
vogue  at  various  times,  are  quite  amusing.  Lord  Ba- 
con's works  are  full  of  those  of  his  day,  many  of  which 
he  very  confidently  recommends.  Among  others,  he 
advises  "a  trial  of  two  kinds  of  hraedeis,  for  comforting 
the  heart  and  spirits,  one  to  be  made  of  the  troekisk 
(or  cake)  of  vipers,  and  the  other  of  snakes;  for,  since 
they  do  great  good  tnioordt,  especiaUy  for  pestUent  agueSf 
it  is  like  they  will  be  efllectual  outwards."  He  tells  us 
too,  that  *Hhe  moss  which  groweth  upon  the  skull  of  a 
dead  man,  unburied,  will  staunch  blood  potently;"  a 
quality  which  it  has  in  common  with  the  *'  blood-stone," 
and  "  the  stone  taken  out  Of  the  toad's  head,"  which  is 
*'  very  efficient,  as  the  toad  loveth  shade  and  coolness ;" 
and  what  is  very  wonderful,  he  gives  in  detail  an  ac- 
count of  the  "English  ambassador's  lady  at  Paris, 
helping  him  away  with"  (i.  e.  curing)  ''a  hundred  warts 
within  five  weeks,  by  rubbing  them  once  with  a  bit  of 
bacon  skin,  which  she  afterwards  nailed  up  to  a  post  in 
the  sun."  Nevertheless,  he  seems  somewhat  skepti- 
cal about  the  "constantly  received  and   avouched" 


opinion  ^  that  the  anointing  of  the  weapon  that  makelk 
the  wound  will  heal  the  wound  itself."* 

Such  a  mass  of  absurdities  cannot  foil  to  exeiie  our 
laughter  in  these  days  of  light  and  scrutiny.   Tet  are 
we  sure  that  the  hobbies  of  modem  practitionen  will 
not  be  equally  derided  when  we  shall  be  in  ourgravsil 
The  liver  and  the  nerves^  the  mucous  membraae,  and 
the  spinal  marrow,  the  heart  and  the  brain,  ell  of  which 
have  had  the  ascendant  in  their  turns,  may  very  possi- 
bly soon  give  way  to  some  new  theory,  which  the  en- 
thusiasts in  pathological  anatomy  may  elaborate  from 
their  minute  investigations.    Ahneady  have  the  visions 
of  glory  which  filled  the  dreams  of  Lavater  been  dis- 
pelled by  the  greater  gtories  of  phrenology  and  thesoe- 
cessfttl  theories  of  G«U  and  Spurzeim.    Those  who  ean 
laugh  at  lord  Bacon  and  his  fiuiciful  notions,  will  yet 
gravely  descant  upon  the  developments  of  the  brain  as 
indicated  by  the  akull,  and  pronounce  ex  cathedra  that 
the  subject  of  examination  is  according  to  the  principles 
of  their  art,  a  saint  or  a  Seapin,  a  philosopher  or  a  ibol. 
Nay  more :  not  only  do  we  learn  from  the  ingenioin 
German  the  position  of  every  passion  and  every  talent 
in  the  map  of  the  human  ftrom,  but  we  are  now  promised 
by  the  naturalist  Qeoffroy  Su  Hilaire,  a  series  of  mt- 
moirsonfibcywicKoiwsminfeMfioiioftheMiditselt  He 
states  that  he  has  no  hesitation  in  treating  on  this  sub- 
ject ;— »that  he  feels  strong  in  hi*  own  powers,  and  meant 
first  of  ail  to  examine  the  nature  of  the  apWCiit  eorptrm 
of  St.  Augustin  Iff    In  truth  tiaere  seems  no  measure  or 
limit  to  the  whimsies  of  the  human  mind,  nor  any  res 
sonable  hope  that  with  all  the  sul  vantage  of  the  wisdom 
of  other  timet  we  shall  ever  be  any  wiser  than  those 
who  have  gone  before  us. 

It  were  well,  indeed,  if  in  more  important  ooooenii 
the  versatility  of  the  human  character  was  not  as  eon- 
spieuous  as  in  the  lighter  matters  which  we  have  been 
passing  in  review.  But  unhappily  it  is  otherwise, 
Ormeora  nummL    The  oscillations  in  religion  and  die 

*  I  have  in  my  poMeasion  a  Iblio  volume  craoalatod  ih»  the 
French,  and  purporting  to  hare  been  wrtuen  by  the  phyilciu  of 
the  King  of  France,  about  170  years  ago.    It  is  a  trsatiM  od 
pharmacy,  materia  medica  and  the  practice  of  medicine,  and 
ezhlblts  of  course  the  moet  approved  state  of  the  science  at  that 
day.  Truly  U  is  a  curioshy.  The  Mcipee  resemble  Loid  Saeoa^ 
The  flUngs  of  a  dead  man's  skull  are  the  |irescribed  remedy  f« 
epilepsy  and  madness,  and  distilled  vipers,  the  specific  for  the 
bite  of  eyery  species  of  rabid  or  venomous  animal ;  proTided, 
always,  the  patient  has  not  been  bitten  above  the  teelkt  for  io 
that  ease  the  poison  is  InerKably  fatal.    Harcahoni  is  aim  a 
great  panacea  with  this  grave  doctor.    He  tells  us  it  is  eiUBcad 
fVom  the  horn  of  the  elk,  the  swiftest  of  all  animals,  whom  the 
hunters  can  never  take  unless  they  find  him  sick ;  and  eren  ihos 
they  must  be  very  adroit,  for  if  the  animal  discovers  Ibcm,  h« 
puts  his  hind  foot  to  his  l^fl  ear,  which  cures  him  in  an  inoust, 
and  he  flies  beyond  the  reach  of  hla  pursuers ! !    Such  was  As 
profound  ignorance  and  ridiculous  credulity  of  this  grave  audr 
ein,  who  was  doubtless  looked  up  to  in  his  own  times  as  a  mira- 
cle of  sagacity  and  wisdom.    In  what  light  Am  successon  of  the 
present  day  will  be  regarded  by  lAetr  successors  a  handwd 
years  hence,  time  must  derelope.    But  If  we  may  oonJeciBri} 
from  the  diversities  already  prevailing  among  the  Sangradoiand 
Brunonians,  the  Broussaisis  and  the  Old  School,  the  TboDp- 
sonians  and  Homoapathlsu,  we  should  prophesy,  that  the  theo- 
ries and  practice  of  them  all,  will  be  remembered  only  as  lah- 
jeeu  for  ridicule  in  some  Literary  Meaaenger  of  the  day,  while 
some  new  system  will.  In  its  turn,  be  the  bobby  of  the  fxofta- 
sion,  and  prevail  uotU  it  haa  immolated  lea  hecatomb,  u  odMR 
have  done  before  it. 

i  Eclectic  Journal  of  Medicine,  vol.  I.  896. 
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mdial  ehaagw  in  poUtieal  opinioii,  an  tm  remarkabie, 
UMogh  Boi  qvite  so  npid,  aa  the  laTolationa  of  faahkm 
ia  tiM  eat  of  a  eoal  or  th0  mazinui  of  etiqaette.  Tak« 
nUgHm:  ha  atala  and  aonditkm  kow  torpriaingly  dif- 
ftnnt  at  dillaront  tiaiea!  I  Let  oa  go  back  aomewhat 
Mora  than  a  eeataiy.  In  tke  46Ui  ntmibar  of  Additon'a 
Spectator  of  tba  date  of  April  1717,  we  haya  the  Ibl- 
lovaig  latter  iUoatvatiTa  of  tbe  state  of  things  at  that 
day. 

"  6ir«  I  am  one  of  those  anhappy  men  that  are 
plagued  with  a  gospel  gossip,  so  common  among  the 
oinentera.  Lectures  in  the  morning,  chnrch  meetings 
at  noon  and  preparation  sermofis  at  night,  take  up  so 
naeh  of  bar  tiiDe,  it  ia  rery  rare  ahe  knows  what  we 
hare  for  dinner,  unless  when  the  prsachers  are  to  be  at 
iL  If  at  any  time  I  ha^e  her  company  alone,  she  is  a 
mere  sermon  pop-g^un  repeating  and  discharging  texts, 
pools  and  applicauons  so  perpetually,  that  the  noise 
ra  my  head  will  not  let  roe  sleep  till  towards  morning. 
Ths  ouaery  of  my  caaa  ia  great,  and  great  numbers  of 
sack  sQfierars  plead  for  your  pity  and  apeedy  relief, 
otherwiae  we  must  expect  in  a  little  time  to  be  lec^ 
tared,  preached  and  prayed  into  want,  unless  the  hap- 
pinesB  of  being  sooner  talked  to  death  prevent  it, 

Yours>  &e.  R.  0.'» 

Who  woald  not  think  that  thia  letter  was  written  in 
tbaae  our  own  timea,  which  exhibit  oceaaionally,  at 
what  are  called  "  reTivals,"  the  same  inveterate  spirit 
of  ehordi  going  and  "  goapel  goaaipa  1**    And  yet  how 
MmenKia  haTO  been  the  ebbs  and  flows  of  fimatioiam 
and  even  of  **  pure  religion  and  imdefiled,"  ainoa  the 
day  when  Addiaoo,  the  gifted  champion  of  chriatianity, 
tboi^ght  it  neceasary  to  chastise  the  excesses  of  its  to- 
tariaa  by  hia  ingenious  and  amusing  satire.  I  remember 
weQ  the  deeoroua  aolemnitiea  of  the  church  more  than 
ittf  years  ago  and  the  respectful  deference  which  was 
paid  to  all  its  miniateia.    I  remember  well  the  punc- 
tuality with  which  upon  my  knees  at  the  lap  of  a 
■unted  another,  my  hands  were  lifted  up,  morning  and 
evaaiog^  to  the  giver  of  all  good,  in  my  little  prayers. 
Then  canse  the  tempest  of  the  French  revolution.    It 
•wept  away  religion  as  with  a  beaom.*     It  atruck 
daiwD  Ifae  ancient  monarchy  with  all  its  appendagea, 
and  the  eedeaiaatical  atate,  which  clung  to  it  like  a  pa- 
maitical  plant,  went  with  iL    But  aa  aometimea  hap- 
pens in  the  convulsiona  of  a  revolution,  the  destruo- 
tioo  of  abosaa  involved  the  eradication  of  much  that 
waa  aacred  and  moat  worthy  of  veneration.     Reli- 
itaelf  fell  into  disrepute,  and  the  apoatles  of  the 


•  It  mwc  DOC  be  forgotteo,  howercr,  that  the  poiton  of  infldelltj 
was  kMc  cirenlstiDf  through  Xorope  h6n>re  Ita  tignal  triamph 
la  the  Fkcach  BoroJaden.  To  nemlofi  the  namet  of  yoltair^ 
I>*AJ0asbeft,  Coodofcoc  and  Jaen  Jaqoes  RoesMao,  koA  ofHOBO, 
Beivctias  asd  other  diacipiefl  of  the  aame  echool,  li  scarcelj 
But  there  Is  one  not  eo  generally  known  who  far 
I  them  aD  In  ihe  boJdneas  of  hie  blaiphemies.  I  allude 
i  I>*HdIbach,  a  German  writer,  of  whom  Voltaire 
thwsspnkslaa  letter  to  D'Alenbert:  *<  I  have  just  read*  Good 
II— B.»     Thsfe  le  more  than  good  sense  in  that  worlc    Jl  it 
lerrOle.**    And  D*Alemben  echoes  back  the  remark :  "  I  OUnk 
as  yon  do  Id  regard  to  'Good  Senae,*  which  appears  to  me  a 
BRieh  more  lerriUe  book  than  *The  Sjelem  of  Nature." 
Whai,  nsdtr,  tUnk  yoa  must  be  the  character  of  that  work,  the 
karWwwul  and  blsepbemiea  of  which  were  terrihU  even  to  Vol- 
lAeaadI>>AJemben?  And  yet,  believe  me,  U  ie  flur  worse  than 
year  fanaginatioo,  OTeo  thus  aided,  can  auggeel.  D  *Holbach  waa 
hen  at  Hddelahiem  in  1733  and  died  In  1780.    He  lired  princi- 
pally la  Faile,  sad  was  a  nismber  of  the  academies  of  Fetsrs- 
ki>t,Bsrila,fte. 


new  phikMophy  aedukmsly  sought  to  obliterate  every 
traee  of  its  eiistenee,  by  the  abolition  of  institutions 
which  bad  prevailed  for  twenty  centuriea.  The  sabbath 
waa  changed  into  the  decade,  and  the  aurplua  of  five 
daya^  which  were  thua  left  in  the  year,  were  called  in 
the  republican  calendar  the  seat  ciigcfttd^f  /  The  contap 
gion  of  infidelity  apread  far  beyond  the  limita  of  the 
new  republic  It  waa  smuggled  into  the  American 
Stales,  with  the  extravaganciea  of  Jaoobin  principles^ 
which  received  too  ready  an  admission  fh>m  the  vota- 
ries of  rational  liberty  among  ua  The  effect  was 
correepondenL  The  religioua  institutions  of  the  land 
withered  at  the  touch  of  that  great  pollution.  Reli- 
gion waa  not  only  neglected  but  modced  at  and  dea- 
piaed;  and  though  the  benign  apirit  of  our  inatatutiona 
forbade  persecutkm  in  ita  moat  odious  forms^  yet  the 
bigotry  of  akeptieiam— not  more  tolerant  than  the  big- 
otry of  the  fimatic,  kioked  with  cmitempt  and  contumely 
on  the  acanty  few,  who  still  were  followers  of  the  eross^ 
and  feithful  to  their  divine  master  through  good  and 
eril  repute.  Again  a  change  has  come  over  the  face 
of  things.  The  reign  of  skepticism  has  been  short, 
and  religion  has  once  nK»re  reaomed  her  sway.  The 
pendulum  has  made  a  complete  Tibration,  and  we  are 
now,  aa  in  the  days  of  Addiaon,  in  danger  of  felling  into 
the  oppoaite  extreme  of  "  goapel  gossi|Nng.*' 

I  tremble  to  think  that  these  mutations  in  human 
affidra  are  destined  sooner  or  later  to  sap  our  politi- 
cal institotiona.  The  fluctuationa  of  opinion  on  the 
subject  of  forms  of  government  already  begin  to  ahow 
tbemaelvea  among  ua.  Not  only  are  there  those  who^ 
weary  of  the  Union,  wouM  willuigly  go  back  to  the 
wretched  system  of  independent  states,  or  throw  them- 
selves upon  the  firotection  of  a  feeble  oonfederacy,  but 
there  are  others  in  whom  fretfolness  at  the  triumph  of 
political  adversaries  inspires  a  doubt  of  the  auccess 
of  our  experiment  in  repreaenutive  democracy,  and 
prompta  a  aecret  sigh  for  institutions  like  those  of  the 
fether  land.  Theae  you  may  oceaaionally  hear  gloomily 
aoggesting  that  a  people  never  can  be  happy  under  a 
government  like  this,  and  that  our  rights  would  be  more 
seciire  and  our  prosperity  less  interrupted  under  the 
rule  of  Nicholaa  or  Napoleon,  or  the  gentle  reign  of  the 
young  VietQria.  Qod  forbid  that  our  cycle  should  aa  to 
this  matter  be  Tory  S|ieedily  aceompltahed.  But  the 
versatility  of  public  opinion  leavea  no  room  for  much 
oonfidenee  in  the  permanence  of  our  institutiona.  Of 
thia  versatility,  daily  evidence  is  afibrded.  Take  a  amgle 
instance.  The  aentiment  has  now  become  frmiliar  that 
a  slave  population  is  the  happiest  in  the  world,  and  that 
the  exiatence  of  akvery  ia  neither  a  moral  nor  political 
eviL  Compare  thia  growing  aentiment  with  the  opi* 
nmna  of  GkNWge  Waahington  aiid  Thomaa  Jefferson,  or 
Jamea  Madiaon  and  George  Wythe,  and  their  diaciplea. 
Compare  it  with  the  sentiments  boMly,  though  india- 
oreetly  advanced,  about  five  years  ago  in  the  Qeneral 
Assembly  of  Virginia;  and  we  shall  see  at  once  how 
little  confidence  can  be  placed  in  the  steadfaatneaa  of 
our  principlea.  Whether  wrong  then  or  now,  is  immap 
terial  to  the  matter  in  hand.  The  change  itaelf  eatab- 
lishes  the  position  for  which  alone  we  contend.  It  ao»- 
tains  the  dharge  of  fickleness  and  versatility,  and  with 
fear  of  greater  changes^  perplexes  and  confounds  us. 
The  human  mind,  emancipated  in  this  happy  country 
fixxn  every  fetter,  riota  In  its  liberty  and  runs  into  ex- 
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tremes.  The  trammeU  qf  prejudice  ba?iog  been  thrown 
Mide,  we  look  to  the  benign  light  of  reaaon  alone  to  di- 
reot  our  pursuit  of  truth.  But  unhappily  the  mista  of 
paaaion  and  the  igtut  faM  of  theoretic  notiona,  entice 
ua  from  the  paths  of  true  wiadom,  and  we  wander  back- 
wards and  forwards  in  the  trackless  regions  of  boundless 
speculation.  The  inevitable  consequence  is,  that  all 
principles  are  unsettled  and  all  opinions  unstable. 
There  is  nothing  aure,  nothing  sacred,  nothing  immuta* 
ble  among  us.  We  have  no  axioms  ( in  politics,  at  least, ) 
which  may  not  be  contested,  no  postulates  which  may 
not  be  denied.  The  great  problem  yet  to  be  solved  by 
the  statesmen  of  the  country,  is  to  giyesteadfastneas  to 
opinions  and  stability  to  principle ;  to  correct  that  per- 
petual tendency  to  change  which  gives  some  fitness 
to  the  compariaon  of  a  republic  to  a  vessel  that  is  tossed 
apon  the  unquiet  waves  of  the  never  resting  ooean. 
This  problem  can  only  be  solved  through  the  agency  of 
education ;  not  in  the  learning  of  the  schools  alone,  or 
in  the  acquisition  of  a  wretched  smattering  in  ancient 
tongues,  but  in  the  great  lessons  of  wisdom  and  virtue 
also.  We  must,  in  this  respect  at  least,  take  our  model 
from  the  ancient  phikMophers.  Our  youth  must  be 
taught  things  as  well  as  loordt.  The  schools  of  ethics 
must  devote  themselves  less  to  the  metaphysics  of  tha 
science,  than  to  the  great  and  practical  principles  of  true 
wisdom.  The  pulpit,  instead  of  being  confined  to  the 
mysteries  of  theology  and  the  discussion  of  intrkate 
points  of  doctrine,  must  condescend  to  instruct  their 
ilocks  in  the  great  duties  of  life.  They  must  mingle 
with  the  lessons  of  Christianity,  the  inculcation  of  the 
beauty  of  virtue  and  the  temporal  as  well  as  eternal 
advantages  of  a  puro  and  sublime  morality.  That^  after 
all,  is  the  only  foundation  upon  which  political  philoso- 
phy can  firmly  resL  The  principles  of  right  and 
wrong  are  ingrained  in  the  nature  of  things.  They  are 
as  eternal  and  immutable  as  the  heavens  from  which 
they  emanate.  W hat  rests  upon  them  will  be  steadfast 
and  enduring,  instead  of  undergoing  that  perpetnal 
vacillation  which  is  feted  to  every  institution  built  upon 
the  principles  of  **  adulterated  metaphysics.'' 

I  shall  conclude  my  *' rambles"  by  a  short  quotation 
from  Edmund  Burke,  though  his  political  speculations 
are  in  very  bad  odor  with  us.  In  his  splendid  decla- 
mations in  defence  of  antiquated  error,  there  is  never- 
theless intermingled  much  profound  wisdom,  which  our 
prejudices  against  him  and  his  opinions  ought  not  to 
lead  us  to  disregard.  Though  he  may  cherish  too  far 
the  growth  of  our  prejudices,  it  behooves  ta  to  take 
caro  that  in  attempting  to  eradicate  Mem,  we  do  not 
root  out  also  our  most  valuable  principles.  Let  us  not 
destroy  the  wheat  in  pulling  up  the  tareSi  Let  us  be 
careful,  while  we  disabuse  the  mind  of  pernicious  pre- 
judices, to  fill  their  place  with  the  sound  and  well  re- 
flected opinions  of  wise  and  virtuous  men:  let  us 
''engage  the  mind  in  a  steady  course  of  wisdom  and 
of  virtue,"  and  fill  it  witli  good  principles  **  of  ready 
application  in  the  emergency,"  so  that  the  roan  may 
not  "  be  left  hesitating  in  the  moment  of  decision, 
skeptical,  puzzled,  and  unresolved."  '*  You  see,  sir," 
says  Mr.  Burke,*  *'  that  in  this  enlightened  age  I  am 
bold  enough  to  confess  that  we  aro  generally  men 
of  untaught  feelings;  that  instead  of  casting  away 
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all  our  old  prejudices,  we  cherish  them  te  a  very  con- 
siderable degree,  and,  to  take  more  ahante  to  ourseivei, 
we  cherish  them  because  th^  are  prejudices;  and  the 
longer  they  have  lasted  and  the  more  generally  they 
have  prevailed,  the  more  we  cherish  them.  We  aro 
aftaid  to  put  men  to  live  and  trade  each  on  his  own 
private  stock  of  reason,  because  we  suspect  that  the 
stock  in  each  man  is  small,  and  that  the  individuals 
would  do  better  to  avail  themselves  of  the  general  bank 
and  capital  of  nations  and  ages.  Many  of  our  men 
of  speculation,  instead  of  exploding  general  prejudices, 
employ  their  sagacity  to  discover  the  latent  wiadom 
which  prevails  in  them.  If  they  find  what  they  seek, 
and  they  seldom  fail,  they  think  it  more  wise  to  con- 
tinue the  prejudice,  with  the  reason  involved,  than  to 
cast  away  the  coat  of  prejudice  and  leave  nothing  bat 
the  naked  reason ;  because  prejudice  with  its  reason 
has  a  motive  to  give  action  to  that  reason  and  an  afiee- 
tion  which  will  give  it  permanence.  Prejudice  is  of 
ready  application  in  emergency ;  it  previously  engages 
the  mind  in  a  steady  course  of  wisdom  and  virtue,  and 
does  not  leave  the  man  hesitating  in  the  momenc  of  de- 
cision, skeptical,  puzzled,  and  unresolved.  Prejudice 
renden  a  man's  virtue  his  habit  and  not  a  series  of  un- 
connected acts.  Through  just  prejudice  his  duty  be- 
comes a  part  of  his  nature." — ^If  I  cannot  ooncur  in 
6arrying  these  opinions  to  the  extent  to  which  Mr. 
Burke  would  carry  them,  there  are  yet  some  prejudices 
that  I  would  anxiously  cherish  in  the  boeome  of  the 
rising  generation ;  I  speak  of  our  prejudices  in  favor 
of  our  free  institutions  and  of  that  union  which  under 
heaven  is  their  surest  guarantee. 

OJLKULVa. 
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About  the  year  18—,  1  left  the  valley  of  the  Shenan- 
doah, on  an  excursion  over  the  Alleghany  range  of 
mountains,  which  I  had  never  traversed  before  that 
time.    It  was  eariy  in  the  month  of  May,  and  the 
broad  and  fertile  lands  of  the  garden  of  Virginia  were 
putting  on  their  rich  verdure,  and  the  forests  had  un- 
folded their  leaves,  and  the  whole  air  was  redolent  with 
the  blossoms  of  our  flowering  locusL    As  1  ascended 
the  steep  and  rugged  road  from  the  mouth  of  Savage 
to  the  Backbone,  vegetation  gradually  disappeared,  and 
every  bud  was  as  closely  locked  up  on  the  summit  as  in 
the  middle  of  winter.    The  view,  though  unobstrucied 
by  foliage,  was  not,  however,  as  extensive  as  my  ftncy 
had  suggested,  and  far  less  imposing  than  many  moun- 
tain prospects  with  which  I  was  familiar.    On  the  right, 
however,  you  see,  in  your  ascent,  the  vast  cleft  in  the 
great  Alleghany,  through  which,  the  Crab-tree  and 
Deep  creek  pour  their  waten,  forming  with  the  rills 
that  tumble  from  the  mounuin  sides,  the  Sarage  river, 
which  I  had  just  passed.    In  the  distance  this  deft  or 
gap  looks  as  regular  as  the  chop  of  the  woodooan's  axe. 
It  is  the  most  stupendous  chasm  I  have  ever  seen,  and 
is  one  of  the  greatest  curiosities  of  our  mountain  coun- 
try.   It  is  not  universally  known  that  the  most  wettem 
watere  of  old  Cohongaronta  (for  that  was  one  of  the 
Indian  names  of  the  Potomac)  rise  on  the  wesUm  side 
of  the  great  Backbone;  ao  that  the  lofty  rid^  of  the 
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AUcghany  does  not  in  this  spot  diTide  the  eaetern  and 
the  western  waten  from  each  other.  The  dmding  ridge 
iia  amatl  moontain  which  does  not  exceed  five  hundred 
feat  m  height,  and  forms  by  its  semicirettlar  shape  a  sort 
ef  core,  Mbenrf  the  great  moontain,  within  which  the 
wams  gather  that  make  the  SaTage  river.    They  then 
poor  iheuMdves  through  the  mighty  gap  which  some 
eoomlskm  has  opened  for  them,  the  sides  of  which  can- 
not be  leas  than  S,000  feet  in  heighL    After  dwelling 
£»  some  time  on  this  stupendous  object,  I  descended 
into  the  glades,  whose  beautiful  natural  meadows,  inter- 
spsised  with  small  hillocks,  coTcred  with  clumps  of 
trees  free  from  ondeigrowth,  were  in  striking  contrast  to 
the  ragged  scenery  of  the  frowning  mountain.   The  soil 
'ia^  however,  cold,  and  the  seasons  as  backward  as  on 
the  hi^^iest  pinnacle  of  the  Alleghany.    The  oonse* 
quenee  is,  that  population  is  very  scanty,  though  the 
coontry  is  often  covered  with  beautiful  herds  of  cattle, 
which  are  driven  from  Hampshire,  Uasdy  and  other 
esQBtics,  in  the  spring,  to  range  in  those  abundant  pas- 
tures during  the  heats  of  summer.    Pursuing  my  way 
thrnogh  the  continuous  meadows  to  the  little  Yough,  I 
found  myself  at  sunset  in  comfortable  quarters  at  old 
AnnstrongX  with  a  good  fire,  which  the  cool  evenings 
SMde  agreeable;  and  strong  cofiee,  good  tea,  exquisite 
I  and  fine  trout  to  regale  me.    Next  morning  I 
I  my  nurch  with  little  hope  of  such  another  inn. 
la  a  doaea  miles  I  left  the  glades,  and  ascended  Briary 
or  Cheat  moontain,  the  view  from  which  is  not  less  mag- 
nificent than  that  from  the  Warm  Spring  rock.    At  its 
foot,  on  the  western  side,  roll  the  waters  of  the  Cheat, 
the  lafgest  branch  of  the  Monongahela,  bordered  by 
BOOM  fertile  low  grounds,  and  forming  where  the  road 
I  the  river  a  beauUAil  form  called  the  Dunkard's 
I  paused  on  the  bank  of  this  noble  stream, 
not  with  admiration  only,  but  with  doubt  about  crossing 
iL    1  heard  at  the  inn  that  it  was/erds^,  but  as  I  was 
also  told  a  man  had  been  drowned  there  only  half  an 
hour  before,  and  as  I  knew  how  reckless  of  danger 
backwoodsmen  are,  I  was  still  hesiuu'ng.    Just  theja  a 
honeman  appeared  on  the  opposite  bank.    Though 
distant  three  hundred  yards,  I  could  discover  that  he 
was  a  sUmty  fat  man,  on  a  very  small  and  weak  horse, 
riding  oo  a  Uofft  beg,  and  his  bridle  reins,  as  I  after- 
waids  foond,  were  made  of  a  strong  tow  string.    He 
plunged  in  and  the  water  was  in  an  instant  up  to  the 
not  of  his  horses  tail.    He  laid  himself  back  pretty 
mch  at  his  ease,  and  left  his  little  horse  to  feel  his  way 
aoioog  the  huge  stones  that  render  that  ford  one  of  the 
^veral  in  Virginia.    He  stemmed  the  torrent  success- 
foUy,  and  at  length  reached  the  shore.    **  Good  Qod, 
fiicod,*'  nid  I,  "  how  could  you  venture  across  this  tor- 
rent OD  that  liule  horse  with  your  weight,  and  that  large 
big  foil  of  oau?"  **  Lord  bless  you,  sir,"  said  he,  **  I  did 
BoC  ears  nothing  at  all  about  iL    You  see,  sir,  I  knows 
lUs  hare  river  as  well  as  my  own  cabin.    You  must 
know  I  van  the  ferryman  here  many  a  day,  and  many 
I  tinae  1  have  jisiiai  it  when  it  wwr  higher  nor  it  is  now. 
80  if  I  had  got  a  ducking,  I  could  ha'  got  out  slick 
cooog^"    As  I  had  no  foncy,  however,  for  such  a  navi- 
gatioii,  and  had  not  been  trained  to  the  dauntless  habits 
ef  ow  hardy  highlanders,  who  fisar  nothing,  and  always 
**go  ahaad,"  whatever  stands  in  the  way,  I  quietly 
wandad  my  way  to  the  forry,  where  )  passed  dry  shod, 
aad  eseaped  a  ooU  bath  at  tha  expense  of  a  ninepence. 


Passing  Kingwood,  the  county-town  of  Preston, 
eTcning  brought  me  to  Gaudy's,  far  famed  as  being  the 
worst  house  on  the  road.  But  unfortunately  there  is  no 
missing  it.  He  who  luxuriates  one  night  at  Arm- 
strong's, was  always  destined  inevitably  to  all  sorts  of 
discomfort  at  Gandy's*  It  is  situated  at  the  eastern 
base  of  Laurel  Hill,  which  seems  to  say  to  the  wearied 
traveller^  with  more  success  and  less  presumption,  than 
Canute  to  the  ocean—'*  Thus  far  shalt  thou  go  and  no 
further."  Accordingly  I  resigned  myself  to  my  fate  and 
entered  the  uncomfortable ''Place  to  rest  at  for  travel* 
lers."  As  I  walked  into  the  apartment  and  drew  my 
chair  near  the  ^'te,  my  eye  was  attracted  by  an  aged 
man,  who  was  eating  his  very  frugal  meal  at  a  table, 
almost  as  long  as  the  side  of  the  house,  to  which  it 
seemed  attached  as  a  fixture.  His  back  was  to  me,  and 
though  the  acanty  gray  locks  which  were  scattered  on 
his  scalp  bore  evidence  of  his  great  age,  yet  his  brawny 
shoulders  and  muscular  frame  seemed  to  contradict 
their  testimony.  He  wore  a  hunting  shirt  dyed  with 
arnotto  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  coontry,  and  his 
dress  otherwise  corresponded  with  this  indication  of  his 
condition  in  life.  The  old  lady  who  was  giving  him 
his  supper  was  herself  nearly  eighty  yeare  of  age,  and 
was  engaged  in  conversation  when  I  entered.  The 
firat  sentence  I  beard  was  from  her  lips. 
"And  how  old  are  you  now,  sir  7"  said  she. 
^  Ninety-three,  madam,"  said  he. 
The  answer  startled  me. 

"  Ninety-three,"  said  I,  "  and  where  do  you  live?" 
"  In  Kanawha,  sir." 

**  In  Kanawha !  why  that  is  one  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  from  here." 
"Yes,  sir." 

"And  how  did  you  get  here?" 
"I  walked.^ 

"And  how  for  do  you  walk  in  a  day  over  these 
mountains  ?" 
"About  twenty.five  miles,  sir,"  said  he. 
I  was  much  surprised,  but  here  suspended  my  exami- 
nation.   The  old  lady  recommenced  hers. 
"And  how  old  is  your  youngest  child,  sir,"  said  she. 
"A  year  last  April,  madam,"  said  be. . 
"And  how  old  is  your  eldest?"  said  I. 
"  Sixty-four  years  old,"  said  he.* 
My  curiosity  was  very  much  excited  by  this  account 
of  himself,  from  the  lips  of  a  patriarch  bordering  on  a 
hundred  years  of  age,  and  not  less  so  by  the  plain  and 
simple  good  mannere  of  the  venerable  old  man.    So  as 
soon  as  our  scanty  and  uninviting  meal  was  ended,  I 
took  the  liberty  of  asking  the  name  and  somewhat  of 
the  history  of  this  pilgrim  through  life's  weary  way, 
who  at  more  than  fourscore  and  ten  yeara  was  still 
struggling  in  the  humble  walks  of  life ;  still  pursuing 
with  unextinguished  Esal  some  phantom— some  hope- 
some  glowworm  fire,  and  still  looking  to  earth  as  to  his 
home,  instead  of  pointing  for  it,  like  Anaxagoras,  to  the 
skies.    What  hope — what  object  could  have  tempted 
him  so  far  from  home  ?  Was  it  that  he  could  say  in  the 
patheUc  language  which  even  Bums  oouM  envy, 

'*  Na'e  heme  ha*e  I,  the  minstrel  said, 
Sad  party  strife  o'ertarned  mj  ha*. 
And  lonely  at  tba  ere  of  Ufa, 
I  wan<ler  thro*  a  wreath  of  snaw**  ? 

♦  The  above  detail,  at  well  as  what  follows,  is  literally  trae. 
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It  was  not  this:  he  had  a  wife  and  a  Toung  child  the 
object  of  his  cares.  Was  the  burden  beyond  his 
strength  7  Then  he  had  a  son  of  mora  than  sixty,  en 
whom  to  lean  in  his  latter  day,  when  pressed  by  the 
hand  of  rude  mischance,  and  compelled  to  throw  hhn- 
•elf  and  his  helpless  charge  upon  another  for  protection 
and  support  What  then  was  the  motiye  of  this  wan- 
derer  through  almost  trackless  mountains— on  footr- 
alone— his  staff  his  only  stay,  and  even  without  a  dog 
for  company?  Reader  I  he  was  on  hb  way  to  the 
county  of  Monongalia  to  ferret  out  a  land  titlb  t 

I  am  well  aware  that  in  any  other  country  than  this^ 
my  story  would  be  disbeUeved.  My  readers  would  set 
roe  down  as  a  pretender  in  the  almost  threadbare  art  of 
romancing,  and  my  only  credit  would  be  the  seal  which 
I  display  in  contributing  my  mite  to  your  pages.  But 
those  who  are  familiar  with  American  backwoodsmen, 
feel  and  understand  at  once,  how  powerful  a  motive 
with  an  old  settler  and  locator  of  land-warrants,  is  the 
hope  of  securing  a  title  to  some  scanty  glen  among  the 
hills,  or  of  discovering  a  spot  of  vacant  kuid  between 
the  boundaries  of  other  occupants.  Upon  inquiry,  I 
found  that  my  new  acquaintance  was  no  other  than 
Adam  O'Brien,  of  celebrated  memory  in  the  north- 
western part  of  Virginia,  where  his  name  or  rather  its 
initials  are  to  be  found  marked  on  numerous  trees  as 
evidences  of  settlement  He  was,  I  think,  an  Irish- 
man by  birth,  though  he  was  certainly  in  Virginia  as 
long  ago  as  the  war  of  1756,  at  the  time  of  Braddock's 
defeat  At  a  later  period  he  seems  to  have  gone  over 
the  Alleghany,  contrary  to  the  King's  proclamation, 
and  was  found  in  that  region  at  the  commencement  of 
Indian  hostilities  before  the  battle  of  the  Point  in  1774 
In  this  situation  he  became  an  Indian  scout  or  ranger, 
and  passed  his  da]rs  upon  the  frontier,  amid  all  the 
hardships  and  privations  of  the  forest,  and  in  perpetual 
hazard  of  the  tomahawk  and  the  scalping  knife. 

After  learning  his  name,  and  the  service  in  which  he 
had  been  engaged  in  the  prime  of  life,  I  asked  him 
what  circumstances  had  led  him  at  so  early  a  day  to 
pass  into  the  wilderness  and  encounter  all  the  perils 
and  the  sufferings  of  the  frontier.  **  Why,  Lord  bless 
you,  sir,"  said  he, "  I  did  not  mind  it  a  bit  It  was  just 
what  I  liked.  You  see  I  was  a  poor  man,  and  I  had 
got  behind  hand,  and  when  that's  the  case  you  know 
there's  no  staying  in  the  settlemenU  for  those  varments, 
the  sheriffs  and  the  constables.  They  are  worse  than 
Ingians  any  day,  for  you  daren't  kill  'em  no  how. 
Now  you  know  the  King's  proclamation*  warned  every 
body  to  keep  the  other  side  the  big  ridge,  so  there  was 
DO  people  over  on  this  side  eicept  what  run  away  from 
justice ;  and  when  they  got  here  they  were  as  free  as 
the  biggest  buck  agoing.    The  red  men  lay  still  after 

•  I  presume  he  alluded  to  the  prbclamstlon  of  176S,  which, 
reeerved  "  the  laode  and  tenkoriee  lying  to  the  westward  of  the 
sources  of  the  rivers  which  Ml  into  the  sea  from  the  west  and 
north-west,"  aud  "  strictly  forbid  on  pain  of  the  King's  dis- 
pleasure all  his  loving  subjects  from  making  any  purchases  or 
settlements  of  any  of  the  said  lands  without  his  special  leave.'* 
It  also  expressly  enjoined  upon  all  officers  to  seise  and  appre- 
hend all  persons  whatever,  who,  standing  charged  with  trea- 
sons, misprisions  of  treasons,  murders,  or  other  Atonies,  or 
misdemeanors,  shall  fly  ft-om  Justice,  and  take  refuge  in  the  said 
territory,  and  send  them  under  proper  guard  to  the  colony  where 
the  crime  was  committed,  fcc.  in  order  to  take  their  trial  for  the 
same."  The  trans-alleghany  country  thus  appears  to  hare 
been  the  city  of  refuge  of  those  early  timee. 


the  peace  in  sixty-three,  so  we  were  as  weUoff  aicoold 
be  in   these   here   backwood  setUementSL    We  hid 
trempsd  through   the  woods  to6  often  not  to  know 
where  the  good  land  was  upon  the  water  courees.  Some 
squatted  here  and  some  there— near  enough  to  heir  a 
dog  bark  or  the  crack  of  a  rifle,  but  not  too  near  nntber. 
There  was  a  fine  place  at  the  Dunkard  bottom,  and 
iktn,  there  was  a  settlement,  and  there  was  a  aettle^ 
ment  where  Clarksburg  now  is.    This,  mind,  wai  jnet 
after  the  peace,  when  Fauquier  was  governor.   Well, 
we  all  had  our  little  cabins,  that  hadn't  a  nail  in 'em, 
but  the  roof  was  of  clapboards,  kept  on  by  a  long  wp* 
line  laid  crosswise,  and  tied  feat  with  hickory  witfaea 
You  may  see  some  of  the  like  of  'em  now  in  the  nooki 
of  the  hills.    And  we  had  our  little  patch  of  core  and 
potatoes,  and  powder  and  ball  enough  to  keep  us  in  beir 
meat  and  venison.    And  now  and  then  a  pedier  would 
come  oYcr  anoong  us,  with  a  little  rum  and  ammonition, 
and  some  pins  and  needles  for  our  old  women,  and  a 
heap  o'  little  matten  that  would  suit  the  like  of  na 
We  had  no  money— *not  even  a  cut  half-bit ;  but  every 
boc(y  had  skins,  and  that  was  the  very  things  the  pedleit 
come  for.    And  if  so  be,  one  had  no  skins,  his  neigh* 
bor  would  lend  htm  some,  and  next  time,  niaybe^  ki 
woukl  have  to  borrow.    And  we  all  wur  snog  and 
comfortable,  I  tell  you.   But  at  last  came  the  Revohttion, 
and  there  was  a  land  office  opened  for  patenting  the 
vacant  lands ;  and  then  the  land  spekulatora  ponced 
upon  us ;  and  as  all  settlement  rights  were  ssTed,  all 
our  settlements  were  as  good  as  gold,  and  we  set  about 
making  new  settlements.   That  was  eaay  done.  Tbeit 
was  nothing  to  do  but  mark  your  name  on  a  tree^  and 
cut  down  a  few  saplines  and  plant  a  handfol  of  corn, 
and  you'd  get  a  right  to  four  hundred  acres  of  bod, 
though  it  afterwards  cost  a  good  deal  of  hard  swearing, 
as  you  may  guess.    You  may  see  A.  O.  B.  now  upot 
a  heap  of  the  trees  in  the  woods  through  the  cosntry 
here.    That  stands  for  Adam  O'Brien.    That's  my 
name}  and  I  was  employed  to  make  settlements  on  the 
good  lands,  and  many  of  'era  I  did  make  sure  enough, 
and  after  all  I  am  now  as  poor  as  a  bear  in  the  month 
of  March. 

''Well,  as  I  was  a  saying,  we  lived  quite  happy 
before  the  Revolution,  for  there  was  no  courts  and  no 
law  and  no  sheriflb  in  this  here  country,  and  we  all 
agreed  very  welL  But  by-and-bye  the  country  eame 
to  be  settled ;  the  people  begun  to  come  in,  and  then 
there  was  need  for  law ;  and  then  came  the  lawyen, 
and  next  came  the  preachers,  and  from  that  time  «e 
never  had  any  peace  any  more.  The  lawyers  pe^ 
suaded  us  when  we  lent  our  skins  to  our  neighbors  that 
we  ought  to  take  a  due  bill  for  'em,  and  then  if  they 
did'nt  pay  they  never  let  us  alone  tell  we  sued  *em;  and 
then  the  preachen  converted  one-half,  and  they  began 
to  quarrel  with  t'other  half,  because  they  would  not 
take  care  of  their  own  souls;  and  ftora  that  thnewe 
never  had  any  peace  for  our  soul  or  body.  And  as  for 
the  sheriffs,  the  varmints,  they  were  worse  than  a  wild 
cat  or  a  painter  ;*  for  they'd  take  the  last  coveriit  from 
your  wife's  strew  bed,  or  torn  her  out  of  doors  in  a 
storm.  Oh  Lord!  oh  Lord!  its  I  that  knows  it!  my 
old  btood  geu  hot  when  I  think  of  it.  My  second  wife, 
no,  it  was  my  third  wife,  was  lying  in  of  her  foarth 
child  in  the  *cold  ioint«r,'  in  the  middle  of  January. 
*  Panther. 
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Om  of  dwas  Imtb  spakalators  had  brottgbt  miH  agin 
mbhtmy  ikUe  settlenMiit,  and  what  with  iiad  inaD* 
■|«BUit  and  haid  swearing  and  perjary,  he  gained  it 
Aid  the  aheriff  come  one  snowy  day  in  January,  with 
a  writ  of  possession  to  tarn  me  out,  and  oat  we  went, 
asd  my  poor  wife  I  took  to  an  old  cabin  that  had  bat 
kJf  a  roof  on,  and  she  never  was  out  of  it  till  she  some 
oat  a  corpse.  I'll  tell  yao,  what  mister,  I  thoagfat  Pd 
lather  Kts  among  tho  savages  all  ray  days,  and  take 
■y  efaanes  of  a  tomahawk,  than  live  among  jasUoes  of 
poase  and  lawyers  and  sherifb,  who  with  all  their 
eivitity,  aMt  got  no  natral  feeling  in  'em.  They  sarved 
■e  anost  aa  bad  as  tho  copper  dovils  sarved  old  Tom 
Hart  there  down  apon  the  Ohia"* 

"How  was  that?"  said  I,  willing  to  divert  the  mind 
of  the  poor  old  man  from  reminiscences  that  seamed  to 
Aafce  his  agod  ftamo  with  emotion. 

"Oh !"  said  he,  *'  it  was  a  sad  afiair,  bat  what  every 
body  kKiked  ibr  in  them  hard  times.  I  heard  old  Hart 
toil  aiNNit  it  myself,  one  time  when  the  Osages  was 
flooring  into  Virginia  on  their  way  to  the  seat  of  govern- 
awaL  They  ataid  all  night  at  OalUpolis^  a  little  below 
iheFoiiiCjt  not  fhr  from  where  I  live,  and  they  were  to 
have  a  war-dance,  and  tho  ibiks  all  wanted  to  go  over 
from  the  Point  to  see  it,  and  they  wanted  Hart  to  go. 
And  he  woaUVit.  And  they  asked  him  why  not?  And 
ho  asid  beeanse  he  ahooM  want  to  kill  one  of  them,  and 
hooaid  he  was  too  old  toeommit  murder,  and  the  In- 
diuis  were  all  at  peace,  and  it  would  be  a  sin  to  kill 
one,  hot  if  he  was  to  go  he  riioold  want  to  kill  one  of 
tho  damned  copperheads.  And  so  he  up  and  tokl  what 
agpavated  him  so  much  agin  'em. 

"Too  most  know,  just  about  the  time  of  the  battle 
of  the  Point  the  Ingians  was  even  on,  around  the  set- 
The  settlers  were  sometimes  forted,}  but 
'  the  innimy  retired  they  went  on  to  their  set- 
tIeaeBts  agin  to  plant  and  work  Uieir  eom,  and  then  the 
•vagoa  would  eome  upon 'em  of  a  sudden,  and  bum 
ond  aealp  and  slaughter  all  they  come  across.  The 
■sa  of  tho  boose  had  to  go  to  the  fiekl  with  his  gun, 
md  offteotioies  when  he  was  at  the  pkragh  the  woman 
keptt  watch  with  the  rifle.  Rich  people,  mister,  who 
kave  now  got  all  these  here  lands,  don't  think  much  of 
*ha(  m  worM  of  suffering  they  cost  the  poor  settlers. 
Weill  Tom  Hart  went  out  one  morning  to  plough, 
feaving  his  wile  and  children  at  home,  and  taking  his 
life  to  shoot  a  bock  if  he  should  see  one,  for  he  never 
Biistiunlul  about  the  Ingians,  as  it  was  rether  before 
the  traobles  broke  out,  and  they  had  for  sometime  been 
Aa  he  was  coming  home  from  his  work  what 
he  aee  but  his  house  all  afire.  He  run  on,  not 
rtoiw,  I  tai  you,  and  when  he  got  there,  he  burst 
throqgfa  the  ^re  and  found  his  wife  and  one  diild  toma- 
iMiwked  and  acalped  and  t'otherchild  gone.  He  rushed 
eoi-— lor  the  fire  was  too  hot  for  him  to  stay,  and  took 
the  Ciaii  and  folkmed  on.  He  heard  a  cry  like  a  wild 
tnrkey,  and  he  knew  it  was  an  Ingian.  So  he  got 
Mind  a  tree  and  answered  lum ;  and  presently  a  tall 
Xogiaii  oomo  tnmping  through  the  bushes,  thinking 
twas  omothor  Ingian  that  answered.    So  he  shot  Attn. 

•  The  above  rtehal  Is  as  nearly  u  lean  rocolleet  a  ialwcan 
tiaUj  aeeanio  ■uument  of  the  old  man's  remarki. 
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lOoifaerod  tofoiher  in  a  Ibrt  with  block  hooooo  for  defence. 


He  then  followed  on  the  trail  'till  about  dark  he  came  to 
where  they  were  camped  in  the  fork  of  two  little  cricks. 
And  there  was  his  little  daughter  in  the  thick  of  them. 
1  forget  how  nuiny  they  were,  but  not  many;  so  he 
makes  for  home  as  fast  as  he  can— gets  back  to  the  set- 
tlement and  gets  what  neighbors  he  can  i6  go  with  him. 
And  so  they  went,  and  'tween  daylight  and  sunrise  they 
come  upon  'em,  where  they  were  with  the  little  gal. 
They  sneaked  up  and  all  were  to  fire  together,  and  he 
begs  them  for  God's  sake  not  to  hit  his  child.  And  so 
they  let  fly,  and  some  tumbled  down,  and  some  jumped 
up  and  run  ofi^  and  Hart  and  his  men  set  up  a  whoop, 
and  rushed  on  and  saved  the  child  and  carried  her  safe 
back,  and  ever  since  that  time  he's  been  mortal  innimy 
to  all  the  race,  and  I  rely  think  he  would  kill  one  if  he 
was  to  see  him,  no  matter  where.  And  yet  he  got  his 
spite  out  of  'em  at  the  battle  of  the  Point.  How  many 
he  killed  that  day  he  never  could  say  for  sartain ;  but 
he  could  swear  to  two,  for  as  the  Ingians  and  white  men 
were  treed,  whenever  ihey  could  they  took  good  sight, 
and  twant  hard  to  tell  when  they  knocked  one  over." 

A  new  subject  was  thus  broached,  and  I  asked  him  if 
he  was  at  the  battle  of  the  Point ;  he  answered  in  the 
afllrmative,  and  told  me  a  good  many  things  about  it 
which  I  had  heard  before.  I  was  particularly  struck 
with  his.account  of  oM  Cornstalk,  the  Indian  chief,  who 
commanded  the  red  men.  He  was  often  during  the 
day  on  a  little  hillock  where  he  could  conunand  a  view 
of  the  whole  battle,  and  gave  his  ordera  in  a  voice  like 
a  speaking  trumpet.  The  old  man  could  not  repress 
his  admiration  of  the  noble  savage,  though  he  was  his 
natiand  enemy,  and  he  inveighed  in  strong  language 
against  the  manner  in  which  he  was  slain. 

We  sat  till  late  bedtime  chatting  about  Indian  aflSura 
and  eariy  times.  I  remember  a  little  anecdote  which 
gives  a  vivid  idea  of  the  state  of  the  frontier  population, 
while  the  Indians  were  yet  hovering  around  them. 
Clarksburg  was  a  small  village  much  exposed,  and  the 
children  were  kept  within  very  narrow  limits,  lest  a 
lurking  savage  should  chance  to  fliU  upon  them.  The 
little  urchins,  however,  then,  as  now,  sometimes  broke 
their  bounds.  One  evening,  when  a  squad  of  them  had 
wandered  too  far,  they  discovered  an  Indian  who  was 
creep! ng  up  to  surprise  them.  They  all  set  off  for  home 
at  full  speed,  and  the  Indian  finding  himself  discovered, 
pursued  them  fiercely  with  his  tomahawk.  The  larger 
children  were  ahead,  but  one  little  fellow,  though  he 
ran  his  best,  fell  into  the  re&r,  and  the  savage  was  gain* 
ing  on  him.  At  last  the  boy  got  so  far  that  his  pursuer 
stopped,  poised  his  tomahawk  and  threw  it  at  him,  but 
missed ;  upon  which,  the  dauntless  child,  looking  t>ack, 
exclaimed,  "Ahah  1  you  missed  me  though,  you  slink." 

After  several  houra  of  interesting  conversation  with 
the  old  centenarian,  we  retired  to  rest.  The  next 
morning,  though  I  rose  with  the  sun,  he  was  gone  bo* 
fore  I  was  up,  and  two  days  afterwards  I  met  him  again 
in  Clarksburg,  which  he  had  reached  after  a  circuit  of 
more  than  sixty  miles,  travelling  on  foot  at  about  thirty 
miles  a  day.  Uow  he  succeeded  in  his  land  claim  I 
never  heard,  nor  do  I  know  whether  he  yet  livea.  The 
days  of  his  pilgrimage  are  probably  ended,  though  his 
brawny  frame,  his  firm  and  well  developed  muscles, 
and  his  fine  **  thews  and  sinews"  might  well  have  lasted 
him  for  half  a  century  more* 

A  TtAVBLLBa. 
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JOANNA  OF  NAPLES  * 

This  is  an  exquisite  moreetu,  and  the  printer  has  sent 
it  from  his  hands  in  a  style  befitting  the  beauty  of  its 
literary  execution.  This  is  a  charm  which  it  ever  stands 
an  author  in  hand  16  seek.  It  is  an  a  priori  argument 
in  favor  of  his  book  that  it  is  thus  beautifully  printed, — 
its  **  rivulet  of  text  meandering  through  a  meadow  of 
margin.** 

The  author  of  "Miriam**  and  the  present  work,  is 
Miss  Park,  of  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  who  origin- 
ally intended  to  weave  a  tragedy  from  the  rich  material, 
which,  like  a  lump  of  virgin  gold  rather  than  of  ore, 
she  has  snatched  from  the  quarry,  and  wrought  into  a 
most  touching  and  intensely  interesting  history.  But 
as  she  approached  the  task,  her  eyesight  failed  her,  and 
she  was  obliged  to  present  the  work  in  a  less  pretend- 
ing— but  to  our  minds,  a  far  more  inviting  form.    . 

That  which  would  have  deterred  an  ordinary  mind 
from  attempting  this  task,  seems  to  have  suggested  its 
execution  the  more  forcibly  to  hers.  She  had  been 
reading  Mrs.  JametmCi  Life  of  Joanna  of  Naples,  in 
the  Biography  of  Female  Sovereigns, — and  was  led 
by  that  perusal  to  examine  all  the  records  of  that  cele- 
brated queen,  to  which  she  could  gain  access :  and,  to 
quote  the  beautiful  language  of  her  prefiice  to  this  little 
production,  '*  When  deprived  of  her  customary  occu- 
pations, by  partial  blindness,  one  of  her  chief  resources 
against  the  weariness  of  forced  idleneas  was  in  exercises 
of  the  memory  and  invention.  She  sometimes  entei^ 
tained  herself  with  weaving  fictions,  and  planning  little 
works  destined  never  to  come  forth  from  the  chambers 
of  her  brain ;  and  amid  the  visionary  processions  which 
moved  through  her  darkened  apartment,  many  a  time 
did  the  majesdc  figure  of  the  Neapolitan  queen  sweep 
■idly  by,  the  heroine  of  the  unwritten  romance.  As  a 
memorial  of  those  hours,  when  the  faculties  mercifully 
bestowed  on  every  human  mind  asserted  their  power 
to  charm  away  physical  evil,  she  has,  the  last  summer, 
committed  some  of  their  fruits  to  paper,  and  the  task 
has  again  beguiled  a  few  w.eeks  of  ill  health.  Want  of 
eyesight  has  prevented  her  indulging  in  researches  that 
might  have  graced  her  pages  with  antiquarian  lore; 
but  she  trusts  she  has  avoided  any  serious  anacronisms. 
Her  narrative  is  not  a  work  of  pure  fiction,  as  most  of 
the  leading  characters  and  principal  events  are  histori 
cal ;  and  she  has  endeavored  to  take  no  unwarrantable 
liberties  with  facts,  as  recorded  by  writers,  who  believed 
Joanna  innocent  of  the  crimes  charged  upon  her  by  her 
enemies.** 

For  this  she  is  to  be  thanked  by  all  who  have  pou' 
dered  regretfully  over  those  pages  of  history  which 
record  the  imputed,  but  yet  unproven  crimes  of  the 
gifted  and  the  beautiful:  and  the  more  is  she  entitled 
to  the  gratitude  of  such  readers,  that  she  makes  out  a 
good  case,  (to  speak  in  legal  language,)  for  the  noble 
subject  of  her  romance. 

The  strongest  passages  in  the  writings  of  any  his- 
torian, who  can  be  considered  as  impartial  and  inde- 
pendent upon  this  question,  against  the  fame  of  this 
ill-fated  queen,  are  the  following,  firom  Hallam*s  "Mid- 
die  Ages,*'— which  are,  at  best,  but  doubtful  witnesses 

*  Joanoa  of  Naples.    Bj  the  author  of  < 
HUUard,  Gray  fc  Co.    1889. 


against  her,  adding  but  little  fixee  to  the  prejodieed 
accounts  the  church  of  Rome  has  handed  down  to 
posterity,  concerning  the  monarch  who  had  the  isde- 
pendence  to  espouse  the  cause  of  Clement  sgaintt  the 
usurper  Urban.  *' Public  rumors,  in  the  abseoee  of 
proof,  (says  Hallam,)  imputed  the  guilt  of  ibis  nyi. 
terious  assassination,  [of  Andrea,  her  hudisDd,]  to  Joid- 
na.  Whether  historians  are  authorized  toassamebw 
participation  in  it  so  confidently  as  they  have  gencnliy 
done,  may  periiaps  be  doubted :  though  I  -cannot  veo. 
ture,  positively,  to  rescind  their  sentence.**  ^The  name 
of  Joan  has  sufifered  by  the  lax  repetition  of  cahin- 
nies.  Whatever  share  she  noay  have  had  in  her  hw- 
band*s  death,  and  certainly  under  circumstances  of 
extenuation,  her  subsequent  life  was  not  open  to  any 
flagrant  reproach:  the  charge  of  dissolute  mannen,  to 
frequently  made,  is  md  wwrranted  hy  my  tpeeifU  jntf, 
or  cotemponary  tisHmony.^ 

But  the  reader  of  this  little  romanee  will  conoeiTe  a 
buM  ideid  of  the  character  of  Joanna  of  Naples,  which 
will  make  him  willing,  (or  We  greatly  mistake,)  to 
bdieve  nothing  of  tliat  heroic  woman,  not  profed,— 
whkh  is  inconsistent  with  the  beautiful  portraitnn  that 
the  pencil  of  Miss  Park  has  produced. 

Another  feature  of  this  work  will  strike  the  reader. 
The  author  shall  state  this  faatare  in  her  own  happy 
manner.    **  In  this  Tale,**  she  sajrs  in  her  prefsce,  *'  the 
author  has  remembered  a  wish  often  expressed  in  ber 
hearing  by  judicious  mothere ;  she  has  endeavored  to 
discard  the  machinery  usually  employed  in  works  of 
fiction ;  and  to  bring  strong  peissions  and  afiecdona  into 
play,  without  the  co6peration  of  that,  on  which  the 
main  interest  of  a  romantic  story  commonly  depends. 
She  respectfully  waiu  the  decision  of  the  public,  aa  to 
the  degree  of  interest  excited  for  a  heroine,  whose  foais 
and  trials  are  not  interwoven  with  a  k>ve-tale.  Her 
little  work  is  published  in  the  hope,  that,  ifUwmIki 
^jfprobtOitm^fker  young  readers^  UUy  nuybtkarti  iyft 
to  tkefomUaint  ^  Attfory,  everpmaringfirih  Mgkt  dreau 
qf  pUtuure  and  intinietum,    wSs  the  eunent  eomtt  ffidi^ 
down  from  the  wm»  of  dim  mUiquUy,  it  Mngt  tu  0^ 
truths,  that  deserve  eonlempfofion,— the  insufficiency  of 
human  greatness,  the  dangera  of  a  blinding  proapen- 
ty,— the  terrible  retribution,  which  so  often  overtakes 
guilt,  even  on  this  side  of  the  grave.** 

We  commend  thb  book  as  one  of  the  chcaeest  pro- 
ductions of  the  day, — and  express  a  hope,  which  we 
know  all  our  readen  will  edio,  when,  upon  our  reeo»" 
mendation  they  shall  have  perused  it,— that  this  viH 
prove  but  the  commencement  of  a  long  aeries  of  sioiltf 
favors,  for  which  her  countrymen  are  yet  to  be  ItiA 
under  willing  obligation  to  the  fair  and  gifted  aathoieBSi 


Mlrtam.**    Boston: 


HEXAMETER  VERSE. 

Gabriel  Harvey,  who  <*had  the  ill  luck  to  fall  into 
the  hands  of  that  restless  bufiToon  Tom  Nash,**  at- 
tempted to  introduce  the  Hexameter  into  our  veisifi- 
cation.  His  Encomium  Lauri  thus  ridiculously  ooin- 
mences: 

Whatmlght|IcaU|thifltr«e?  A(Uwr«ll?  lObonny lUvt^. 
Neodea  to  thy  I  bowea  will  1 1  bow  thia  I  knee,  and  t  fsyte  07 
bonlnacio. 
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BIOGRAPfflGAL  SKETCHES 

OF  UVma  AMERICAN  POETS  AND  NOVELISTS. 
NO.  L* 

FRANCIS  WILLIAM  THOMAS,  ESa 

This  gentleman^  now  a  resident  of  Cincinnati,  is 
a  natife  of  Baltimore.  In  1829,  we  find  him  a 
member  of  the  bar  in  that  city,  and  distinguished 
for  his  forensic  talents.  In  1830-'31,  he.  emi- 
grated to  Cincinnati,  and  shortly  aderwards  con- 
nected himself  with  a  political  paper,  which  bore 
intrinsic  evidence  of  being  controlled  by  a  power- 
ful pen.  During  his  residence  in  Baltimore,  Mr. 
Thomas,  although  very  young,  drew  the  attention 
of  political  parties  to  himself,  by  several  popular 
addresses,  on  occasions  of  great  political  excite- 
ment His  oratorical  powers  were  of  a  high 
order;  his  eloquence  graceful  and  winning,  and 
frequently  varkd  by  flashes  of  wit,  and  irresisti- 
ble humor;  and  when  pointed  at  a  party  exponent, 
oAeii  barbed  with  the  keenest  sarcasm. 

His  talent  for  swaying  political  assemblies  was 
lOBtt  diaoovered,  and  appreciated  by  his  new  fel- 
fcnr-citixens.  He  had  been  a  resident  of  Cincin- 
nati but  a  few  months,  when,  in  every  gathering 
of  the  people,  his  voice  was  heard,  stirring  them 
by  its  powerful  eloquence. 

His  readiness  at  repartee,  and  the  biting  force  of 
Vm  sarcasin,  may  be  shown  by  the  following  inci- 
dsnt  L*ike  a  certain  noble  poet,  Mr.  Thomas  has 
a  dfliect  in  one  of  his  limbs ;  but,  unlike  him,  he 
has  the  wisdom  to  be  wholly  indifferent  to  this 
pecolinritj.  On  one  occasion,  during  which  he 
was  the  orator  of  his  party,  some  reflection,  by  an 
opponent  in  his  speech,  upon  his  lameness,  started 
him  Irom  his  chair.  With  a  kindling  eye,  and  a 
lip  writhing  with  indignant  contempt,  he  turned 
Qpon  the  gentleman,  and  in  a  voice  calm  and  clear, 
hnt  which  rung  like  a  clarion,  said — ''I  thank 
God,  that  he  gave  me  not  two  perfect  feet,  lest  my 
footsitepa  should  be  mistaken  for  that  man^s!" 
The  careless,  but  inimitable  attitude  of  his  pointed 
finger,  the  dark  flashing  eye,  which  sought  out 
that  of  hia  opponent,  and  the  scorn  that  dwelt  on 
kii  curling  lip,  as  he  threw  all  the  depth  and  bit- 
of  his  sarcasm  into  the  last  two  words, 
irresistible  and  overpowering. 
Although  editor  of  a  warm  partisan  paper,  and 
lamnched  on  the  tumultuous  sea  of  pc^itics,  Mr. 
Tfaomaa  found  time  during  the  lulls  of  the  tempest, 
to  gaze  on  the  colors  of  the  rainbow ;  to  admire  the 
mawy  crests  of  the  waves,  as  they  showered  their 
ayatala  at  his  feet;  and  to  amuse  himself  in 
watching  the  prismatic  changes  of  the  nautilus, 
an  he  trimmed  his  transparent  sail.  Amid  the 
iQU-  of  the  waves  over  which  bis  bark  was  borne, 

•fcetrhai  an  numberBd,  wkhom  any  referenee  to  lite- 
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he  could  appreciate,  and  Bern  upon,  the  brighter, 
as  well  as  encounter  the  darker  objects  in  his 
path;  and  poetry,  with  her  fascinations,  allured 
him  from  the  tumultuous  sea,  to  glide  among  her 
flowery  isles,  and  listen  to  the  melody  of  Calljope 
and  her  sister  train. 

The ''Emigrant,  or  Reflections  while  descend- 
ing the  Ohio  River,"  a  poem,  published  in  1838, 
first  introduced  Mr.  Thomas  to  the  public  as  an 
author,  although  he  had  previously  written  some 
fugitive  pieces,  one  of  which,  entitled,  "*Tis 
said  that  Absence  Conquers  Love,''  was  set  to 
music,  and  is  now  one  of  the  most  popular  Ame- 
rican lyrics,  and  may  be  found  on  every  young 
lady's  piano.  Perhaps  an  incident  like  the  follow- 
ing, is  more  grateful  to  a  living  author,  than  a 
Shakspearian  opulence  of  posthumous  fame.  In 
1835,  Mr.  Thomas  arrived  in  Philadelphia,  a  total 
stranger.  Without  any  object  to  awaken  a  train 
of  reflections  which  could  make  him  feel  less 
alone,  he  walked  out  in  the  evening  a  few  hours 
after  his  arrival,  and  hearing  from  one  of  the  mer- 
chants' palaces  on  Chesnut  street,  a  sound  of 
music,  he  paused  to  listen.  The  words  of  his  own 
song  fell  on  his  ear,  warbled  by  one  of  the  sweet- 
est female  voices  he  had  ever  heard.  The  emo- 
tions this  gratifying  incident  awakened,  were  pe- 
culiarly pleasing.  He  felt  from  that  moment  that 
he  was  no  longer  a  stranger. 

"Hoc  eat, 
Virere  Mb,  Tita  priori  frul.»» 

The  "Emigrant"  is  a  poem  in  the  heroic  mea- 
sure, and  the  metrical  arrangement  of  its  stanzas 
is  similar  to  that  of  Gray's  "Ode  to  Adversity." 
It  contains  91  stanzas,  and  is  728  lines  in  length. 
It  abounds  with  strong  and  beautiful  imagery; 
original  and  stirring  thoughts;  is  occasionally 
varied  by  thrilling  transitions,  and  is  not  deficient 
in  souOd  philosophy.  In  perusing  this  poem,  the 
reader  is  struck  with  a  certain  energy  and  manly 
tone  of  thought  pervading  it ;  and  discovers  with 
pleasure,  that  the  author  has  not  sacrificed  noble 
and  sound  sentiments  and  common  sense,  for  the 
sake  of  a  happy  turn  of  verse,  or  to  introduce  a 
garland  of  fine  and  flowery  words;  nor  has  he 
substituted  an  unmeaning  word,  on  account  of  its 
smoothness,  for  one  more  expressive  and  sonorous, 
as  is  the  custom  of  many  of  our  modern  poets,  who 
oAen  seem  to  prefer  smoothness  of  verse  to  sound- 
ness of  tliought 

The  following  extracts  will  show  the  character 
of  the  poet's  mind,  and  better  illustrate  his  powers 
than  any  description  of  them.  The  first  quotation 
is  from  the  opening  stanza  of  the  poem,  and  hap- 
pily expresses  the  feelings  of  the  Emigrant,  on 
leaving  his  old,  and  seeking  a  new  home. 

**  We  both  are  pilgrims,  wild  and  wkidtng  rirer ! 
Both  wandering  onward  to  ibe  botmdieve  i 
CkaocaAil  and  eh»ng»rat  ii  my  deadnx; 
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I  needs  mast  rollow  where  thy  currcnta  lare— 
Perchance  to  find  a  home,  or  else,  perchance  a  grare." 

There  is  a  sombre  coloring  yisible  throughout 
this  poem,  which  takes  its  hue  from  the  peculiar 
feelings  of  the  wriler,  who  at  the  period  of  its 
composition,  labored  under  ill  health.  He  touch- 
ingly  alludes,  in  the  eleventh  stanza,  to  this  infirm- 
ity, and  finely  and  poetically  expresses  the  feelings 
of  an  ambitious  spirit  thus  clogged  in  its  aspi- 
rations. 

**  Is  health  returnle^s  ?  Never  more  may  I 
Throw  by  the  »taff  on  which,  alas  !  I  lean  ? 

'  Is  the  woof  woren  of  my  destiny? 
Shall  I  ne^er  be  agrain  what  I  have  l>een  ? 
And  must  the  bodily  anguish  be  combined 
With  the  intenseness  of  the  anxious  mind  ? — 
The  fever  of  the  frame  and  of  the  sbul, 
With  no  medicinal  draught  to  quell  it'-dr  control  ."* 

The  following  apostrophe  to  Love,  is  rich  with 
the  quaint  and  beautiful  imagery,  which  charac- 
terises the  old  masters  of  the  English  lyre: 

"  0,  Love !  what  rhymer  has  not  song  of  thee  ? 
And  who,  with  heart  so  young  as  his  who  sings, 
Knows  not  thou  ariself-l)urtbened  as  the  bee, 
Who,  loving  many  flowers,  must  needs  have  wings? 
Tes,  ihon  art  winged,  O,  Love !  like  passing  thought 
That  now  is  with  us,  and  now  seems  as  nought, 
Until  deep  passion  scamps  thee  in  the  brain. 
Like  bees  in  folded  flowers,  that  ne'er  unfold  again." 

We  will  add  another  quotation,  which  breathes 
the  divine  a£9atu8  in  every  line,  and  marks  the 
accurate  observer  of  nature : 

"And  the  wild  river,  laughing,  laves  its  banks — 
A  babbler— like  a  happy-hearted  girl. 
Dancing  along  with  free  and  frolic  pranks ; 
The  leaves  overhanging  tremble  like  the  curl 
That  plays  upon  her  forehead  as  she  goes : 
While,  'mid  the  branches  free  from  human  woes, 
The  wild  bird  carols  to  its  happy  mate. 
Glad  for  the  present  hour,  nor  anxious  for  lutate.*> 

A  more  eloquent  definition  of  Eloquence  has 
seldom  been  written  than  the  following : 

''And  this  is  Eloquence.    'Tis  the  intense 
Impassioned  fervor  of  a  mind  deep  fraught 
With  native  energy,  when  soul  and  sense 
Burst  faiih  embodied  in  the  burning  thought ; 
When  look,  emotion,  tone  are  all  combined— 
When  tlie  whole  man  is  eloquent  with  mind  : 
A  power  that  cnmes  not  at  the  call  or  quest, 
But  from  the  gifted  soul  and  the  deep-feeling  breast*' 

The  succeeding  stanzas,  suggested  by  the  sight 
of  Blannerhasset's  island,  on  sailing  past  it,  will 
close,  save  one  in  allusion  to  his  profession,  the 
extracts  from  this  poem.  The  secfjnd  stanza,  it 
will  readily  be  seen,  alludes  to  Col.  Burr : 

"  Isle  of  the  beautiful !  how  much  thou  art> 
Now  in  thy  desolation,  like  the  fate 
Of  those,  who  came  in  innocence  of  heart, 
With  thy  green  Eden  to  assimitate ; 
Then  art  her  coronal  to  nature  gave, 
To  deck  thy  brow,  queen  of  the  onward  ware ! 
And  woman  came,  the  beautiful  and  good, 
And  made  her  happy  home  *mid  thy  embracing  flood. 


Alas !  another  came ;  his  blandishment, 
The  fascination  of  his  smooth  address, 
That  read  so  well  the  very  heart's  intent, 
And  could  so  well  its  every  thought  express. 
Won  thy  fair  spirits  to  its  dark  design. 
And  gave  our  country,  too,  her  Catiline. 
He  lives— the  Roman  traitor  dared  to  die ! 
Yet  in  their  different  fates  behold  the  homily." 

The  following  and  last  quotation  we  shall  make 
from  the  ''  Emigrant"  is  a  pleasant  allusion  to  the 
author's  profession.  Its  truth  and  accuracy  will 
find  defenders  in  all  who  have  to  do  with  the 
"  glorious  uncertainties  of  the  law." 

"  Soon  must  I  mingle  In  the  wordy  war. 
Where  knavery  takes  in  vice,  her  sly  degrees. 
As  slip  away,  *  not  guilty,*  from  the  bar, 
Counsel  or  client,  as  their  honors  please. 
.  To  breathe  in  crowded  court,  a  poisonous  breath"- 
To  plead  for  life— to  justify  a  death'-' 
To  wrangle,  jar,  to  twist,  to  twirl,  to  toil,— 
This  is  the  lawyer's  life>-a  hean-consuming  moil." 

We  will  here  close  this  notice  of  Mr.  Thomas'i 
poetical  works,  for  these  "  sketches"  are  not  io- 
tended  either  for  elaborate  reviews  or  criticiami, 
but,  simply,  brief  notices  of  the  writings  and  style 
of  authors,  illustrated  when  necessary,  by  occa- 
sional quotations.  We  would  observe,  however, 
that  the  "  Emigrant"  was,  even  in  this  day,  when 
poetry  is  so  little  read  and  appreciated,  favorably 
received,  and  won  for  the  author  the  praise  and 
popularity  due  to  genius.  A  poem  of  a  different 
cast  from  the  '<  Emigrant/'  several  cantoe  in 
length,  and  abounding  in  keen  satire,  humorous 
hits  at  the  times,  and  enriched  with  several  admi- 
rable portraits,  originating  in  the  eccentricities  and 
absurdities  which  characterize  the  fashiena  and 
follies  of  the  present  structure  of  society,  la  now 
we  learn,  in  preparation  by  the  same  author. 

.  In  November,  1835,  Mr.  Thomas  threw  down 
his  gauntlet  in  the  lists  in  which  he  had  appeared 
with  some  success  as  a  \wei,  and  challenged  public 
opinion  as  a  novelist    At  this  period,  tired  with 

"  Wrangling,  jarring,  iwisUng,  twirling,  tolling,»» 

he  had  retired  both  from  the  editorial  chair  and 
the  bar,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  more  congenial 
pursuits  of.  literary  composition. 

"  Clinton  Bradhhaw,  or  the  Adventures ofa 
Lawyer,"  is  the  title  of  the  work  by  which  he 
made  his  first  ap^iearance  in  this  new  path  of  lite- 
rature. In  applying  his  talents  to  this  fascinating 
species  of  composition,  which  has  in  a  great  mea- 
sure taken  the  place  of  the  epic-rythmical  poem, 
Mr.  Thomas  was  only  directing  his  genius  into  a 
field  where  it  could  take  a  higher  and  wider 
range.  The  poet  is  necessarilj  the  creator  of  the 
novelist;  and  although  popular  poets  will  not 
always  make  popular  novelists,  yet  no  man, how- 
ever severely  his  mind  may  be  cultivated,  how- 
ever accurate  and  extensive  his  knowledge,  bow- 
ever  polished  and  classical  his  style,  can  becoine  t 
popular  novelist  without  being  alao  a  poet    The 
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one  without  the  other,  is  the  statue  of  marble, 
which  fUMMs — the  triumph  of  his  skill — from  the 
hand  of  the  sculptor,  charming  the  eye  with  the 
exquisite  symmetry  and  lifelike  truth  of  its  pro- 
portions, wanting  the  soul  to  give  animation  to  the 
eye,  pencil  the  veins  with  azure,  and  give  to  the 
bosom  the  undulating  swell  of  the  heaving  wave. 
"Clinton  Bradshaw,'^  to  make  use  of  the  words 
of  another,  "is  the  Story  of  a  young  lawyer  of 
limited  means  and  popular  talents,  whose  ambition 
urges  him  to  elevate  himself  by  all  the  honorable 
means  in  his  power.  His  professional  pursuits 
lead  him  among  the  coarsest  criminals,  while  his 
political  career  brings  him  in  contact  with  the 
veniil  and  corrupt  of  all  parties.  But,  true  alike 
to  himself  and  the  community  of  which  he  is  a 
member,  the  stem  principles  of  a  republican  and 
the  uncompromising  spirit  of  a  gentleman  are 
operative  under  all  circumstances." 

The  rec^tion  of  this  book  by  the  public,  al- 
though of  a  kind  flattering  to  the  author,  was  not 
such  as  to  stamp  it  with  that  decided  msirk  of 
approbation,  which  is  the  index  of  popularity ;  nor 
such  as  those  which  had  measured  the  intellectual 
strength  of  the  writer,  and  witnessed,  on  other 
occasions,  the  bold  flights  of  his  genius,  had  anti- 
cipated.    The  causes  which  operated  against  its 
entire  success,  lay  in  the  Introduction  of  one  or 
two  characters  of  both  sexes,  such  as  Fielding  has 
Mccessfully  drawn,  but  which  in  the  present  mcxli- 
fication  of  public  taste,  even  from  the  pen  of  a 
Fielding  or  a  Smollet,  would  have  been  received 
with  distaste.     The  truth  and  coloring  of  these 
portraits  were  undeniable,  and  evinced  the  pen  of 
a  master;  but  they  belong  to  a  school  now  out  of 
date,  and  are  superseded  by  subjects,  which,  al- 
though of  a  more  chastened  and  refined  character, 
are  also  less  marked  by  strength  and  durability. 
AiKrther  cause  may  be  traced  to  a  peculiarity 
which  may  apply  with  equal  force  to  all  Ameri- 
can novels,  written  to  portray  American  man- 
ners and  customs  in  American  cities.     The  cha- 
racters being  such  everyday  people  as  we  meet  with 
in  the  commonplace  routine  of  life,  can  be  invested, 
however  powerful :  may  be  the  wand  of  the  magi- 
dan  who  calls  them  up  to  act  their  part  on  fiction's 
8tag«,  by  none  of  that  magic  and  romance,  which 
m  at  the  present  day,  and  indeed  since  the  days  of 
Mrs.  RatclifTe,  has  been  the  sine  qua  rum  of  a 
•ncoeaafiil  American  novel.    It  is  different  with 
the  novels  of  other  countries.    The  transcendent 
genius  of  Scott,  in  delineating  the  manners  of  his 
countrymen,  was  aided  by  the  romance  of  that 
land  of  story.    There  was  a  stirring  tale  speaking 
Bi  erery  glen ;  a  tradition  hanging  on  every  moun- 
tain's brow,  and  ruined  castle-wall ;  and  brownies, 
^U9  and  elves,  wandering  on  heaths,  living  in 
wild   caves,  or  presiding   over  fountains,  were 
CTer  ready  to  start  up  at  the  bidding  of  the  great 
dcfaanfer. 


Even  tales  of  London  life,  have  their  charms 
for  the  American  reader:  for,  with  a  colonial  feel- 
ing, that  still  lives  in  the  hearts  of  all  true  Amer- 
icans, and  that  derives  its  existence  from  the  wor- 
thiest and  holiest  principles  of  human  nature — 
love  of  '' faderland'* — we  still  look  with  a  roman- 
tic and  filial  interest  towards  the^'mother  country." 
All  that  strengthens  these  associations,  and  brings 
us,  in  imagination,  nearer  to  a  land  we  love  to 
contemplate  at  a  distance,  is  readily  received  and 
cherished.  It  is,  iierhaps,  to  this  poetic  feeling, 
rather  than  to  the  intrinsic  worth  of  the  works 
themselves,  that  pictures  of  London  life  and  man- 
ners, which  differ  but  very  little,  if  at  all,  from 
those  in  the  principal  cities  of  the  United  States, 
find  here  such  extensive  circulation,  land  so  large 
a  number  of  readers;  while  an  American  work, 
of  superior  merit,  cumbers  the  shelves  of  the 
booksellers.  We  have,  moreover,  such  a  censu- 
rable, but,  by  the  way,  very  natural  propensity, 
to  read  of  princes,  dukes  and  baronets,  that  the 
mere  glimpse  of  these  titles,  as  they  catch  the  eye 
in  running  the  fingers  over  the  leaves,  is  sufficient 
to  secure  a  purchaser  and  reader,  while  the  pretty 
nose  is  turned  up,  or  the  manly  lip  ejects  a 
"pshaw !"  at  meeting  in  the  novel  lying  beside  it, 
only  plain  misters,  and  colonels,  may  be,  and  per- 
adventure  a  senator  or  two,  and  a  president.  One 
''my  lord,"  is  worth  an  army  of  these  republican 
characters;  and  so,  aside  from  our  colonial  preju- 
dices for  everything  English,  the  American  work 
is  thrown  down  with  something  like  contempt 
It  is  owing  to  these  causes,  that  American  pic- 
tures of  manners  in  American  cities,  are  not 
popular  here,  when,  at  the  same  time,  they  may 
be  so  in  England — for  we  oAen  first  know  our 
authors  through  the  kindness,  or  rather  justice 
of  the  British  press.  Viewed  under  these  circum- 
stances, it  is  not  surprising  that  a  novel  of  this 
class — in  which  "Clinton  Bradsliaw"  is  to  be  rank- 
ed— should  have  met  only  with  partial  success, 
where  the  author's  friends,  basing  their  judgment 
upon  a  knowledge  of  his  powers,  anticipated  the 
most  sanguine  result.  That  it  did  not  at  once, 
therefore,  take  the  high  stand  as  a  novel,  its  in- 
trinsic merit  entitled  it  to,  is  to  be  referred  to 
causes  beyond  the  control  of  authors. 

The  foregoing  remarks,  it  should  be  understood, 
do  not  apply  to  American  novels  as  a  class,  but  to 
that  species  of  them  called  "  fashionable  novels," 
the  characters  of  which  are  daily  familiar  to  our 
eyes,  and  therefore  altogether  wanting  in  those 
mysterious  parts,  that  go  to  make  up  a  hero  or 
heroine:  Cooper,  Simms,  Kennedy,  Bird,  and 
others,  to  be  hereaAer  named,  have  shown  us  that 
the  American  novel  can  be  invested  with  a  digni- 
ty, power,  and  romantic  interest,  rivalling  British 
works  of  this  class.  Our  strictures  apply  only 
to  what  may  be  termed  "  civic  novels."  Proba- 
bly all  American -novels  of  this  species,  however 
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well  written  and  brilliant  with  genius,  will,  in 
their  native  countrj,  meet  with  an  indifferent  re- 
ception, and  have  only  an  ephemeral  existence. 
Perhaps  it  may  be  laid  down  as  an  undeniable 
proposition,  that  no  novel  can  live,  unless  it  is 
based  on  some  remarkable  historical  event,  which, 
like  leaven  in  the  lump,  leavens  the  whole,  infu- 
sing into  it  a  principle  of  perpetuity.  Indepen- 
dent of  the  genius  of  the  author,  this  is  the  great 
secret  of  the  Waverly  novels — the  leaven  of  histo- 
ry perrades  them  all. 

"  Clinton  firadshaw,"  liowever,  wtis  only  a  trial 
of  the  author's  powers,  as  a  youthful  knight  tilts 
in  the  tournament  to  try  the  metal  of  his  barb, 
and  test  the  strength  and  fitness  of  his  armor,  be- 
fore he  encounters  in  the  more  deadly  strife  of  the 
field.  It  has  been  said  that  one  sin  is  inevitably 
the  parent  of  a  numerous  progeny:  an  author's  first 
book  is  equally  prolific.  ''Clinton  firadshaw," 
after  having  passed  into  a  second  edition,  was  fol- 
lowed eleven  months  afterwards,  (in  November, 
1836,)  by  a  second  novel,  entitled,  "  East  and 
West.''  During  the  interval,  however,  he  was 
engaged  in  the  compositk>n  of  a  satirical  poem, 
already  alluded  to,  called  '<The  Beechen  Tree," 
and  about  the  length  of  the  *'  Bride  of  Abydos," 
and  with  a  somewhat  similar  variety  of  versifica- 
tion. This  will  be.  published  sometime  in  the 
present  year,  probably;  but,  whenever  it  does 
appear,  it  will  eminently  contribute  to  the  poetic 
£ime  of  its  author. 

"  East  and  West"  assimilates  to  the  same  spe- 
cies of  fiction,  with  which  '*  Clinton  Bradshaw" 
has  been  classed,  but  does  not  decidedly  belong  to 
it.  Like  that  work,  it  is  constructed  upon  no  his- 
torical basis  or  popular  tradition,  but  professes  to 
be  a  picture  of  American  manners,  deriving  its  in- 
terest solely  from  the  virtues  and  vices  of  the 
characters,  and  the  circumstances  in  which  they 
are  placed.  It  differs  from  "Clinton  Bradshaw," 
however,  not  only  in  not  confining  its  scenes  to 
the  streets  and  bouses  of  a  metropolis,  and  their 
trite,  daily  histories,  thereby  encroaching  too  close- 
ly upon  the  province  of  the  penny  press,  and  les- 
sening the  dignity  and  charm  of  epic  composition, 
but  it  differs  from  it  in  the  variety  and  originality 
of  its  characters;  the  frequent  changes  of  its 
scenes;  (especially  in  the  second  volume,  to 
which  these  observations  exclusively  apply ;)  its 
stirring  incidents,  and  glowing  descriptions  of 
western  scenes,  character  and  adventure.  The 
character  of  BUxeaway,  a  "  river  character,"  so 
called,  and  a  spirited  and  thrilling  narrative  of  a 
steamboat  race,  mark  the  second  volume  as  no 
ordinary  production.  The  two  volumes  are  of  very 
unequal  merit ;  the  first  coming  under  the  class 
of  "  city  novels,"  while  the  second  is  of  a  widely 
different  and  more  popular  character.  The  cause 
is  neither  altogether  in  the  author,  nor  in  the 
style ;  but  in  the  subject  and  scenes.  He  leaves  the 


paved  streets  and  fashkmable  folks,  brk^k-houwi 
and  pier-glasses  behind  him,  with  the  first  Tolume. 
In  the  second,  he  fearlessly  spreads  his  wing  sod 
plumes  his  crest,  like  the  unchained  eagle,  who 
soars  to  his  native  mountains,  and  with  a  bolder 
pen,  seizes  upon  the  themes  and  scenes,  which, 
beyond  the  Alleghanies,  spring  up  unbidden  on 
every  side,  rich  and  inexhaustible  material  for  the 
romancer. 

The  West  is  the  legitimate  empire  of  the  Amer- 
ican western  novelist ;  and  when  he  shall  be  con- 
tent to  wield  over  it  the  sceptre  of  his  genius,  and 
unfold  its  wild  traditk>ns,  his  works  will  conlaiD 
the  true  principle  of  life.  "  It  is  a  land,"  says  Ibe 
celebrated  Mr.  Flint,  in  a  recent  letter  to  the 
writer, "  where  every  thing  in  history,  natttral 
and  civil,  every  thing  in  nature  and  art,  perlsio- 
ing  to  it,  touching  its  settlement  and  progress,  is, 
in  itself,  matter  of  romance,  and  wanting,  to  those 
who  have  not  seen  and  observed,  vrai  umHanct 
almost  in  the  same  ordinary  standard  of  romance." 

A  pen  that  can  discourse  so  eloquently  of  the 
West,  as  in  the  following  stanzas,  taken  at  random 
from  the  "  Emigrant,"  should  seek  no  different 
theme :  his  muse  should  linger, 

"Where  Mole  the  paddle-plied  and  tottering  bark 
Along  the  rough  shore's  cragg*d  and  sodgy  side; 
Where  the  fierce  hunter,  from  the  forest  dark, 
Pursued  the  wild  deer  o*r  the  mountains  wild.'* 

♦  ♦  *  ♦  ♦ 
"  Yet,  who  that  ever  trod  npon  the  shero. 

Since  the  rude  red  man  left  it  to  his  tread. 
Thinks  not  of  him  ?  •  ♦  ♦ 

That  Indian  mound 
Will  soon  be  levelled  with  the  ploughed  op  ground; 
Where  stands  that  village  church,  tradition's  hold. 
The  war-whoop  once  rung  loud,  o'er  many  a  warrior 
cold." 

«  Within  thee,  river !  many  a  pale  face  sleeps, 
And  many  a  red  man's  ghost  his  vigil  keeps  ; 
And  many  a  maid  has  watched  thj  dark  banks  over. 
For  thee,  perchance,  thy  stream  ran  red  with  blood, 
There  pale  and  red  men  met  upon  thy  shore, 
Embracing  foes,  they  sank  within  the  flood, 
Fierce  twins  in  death,  and  joined  forever  more ! 
But,  Ood  is  just !  to  him  the  red  ra«e  fly, 
Driv'n  to  the  pathless  west,  ihence  upward  to  the  skj." 

"  Here  once  Boone  trod,  the  hardy  pioneer, 
The  only  white  man  in  the  wilderneas  $ 
That  mountain  (here,  that  liOe  Its  bald  high  head 
Above  the  forest,  was  perchance  his  throne  !" 

"  How  fertile  is  this  *  dark  mnd  bloody  grmmit* 
Here  death  has  given  many  a  horrid  wound ! 
Here  was  the  victim  tortured  to  the  stake. 
While  dark  revenge  stood  by,  his  burning  thitst  to  slake" 

♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  * 
"  Methinks  I  see  it  all  within  yon  dell. 

Where  trembles  through  the  leaves  the  clear  moonlight; 
Say,  Druid  oak !  canst  not  the  storj  tell  ? 
Why  met  they  thus  ?  and  wherefore  did  they  flght? 
And  wept  his  maiden  much  ?  and  ^ho  was  be 
Who  thus  so  calmly  bore  his  agony  ? 
Sang  he  his  death.song  well  ?  wae  he  a  chief  ,^ 
And  mourned  his  nation  long,   la  notes  of  kngtbansd 
grief?" 

It  will  be  discovered  by  those  who  oomfMire  Mr, 
Thomas's  novels,  especiallj '' Clinton  Bradshaw," 
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with  Ihii  fine  poem,  that  he  has  not  yet  done  justice 
to  hit  talents^  or  chosen  subjects  roost  congenial 
with  his  tone  of  mind,  or  best  suited  to  the  develop- 
ment of  his  powers.  The  admirers  of  genius  will 
therefore  look  with  some  anxiety  towards  the 
future  direction  of  powers  which  have  not  been 
conducted  into  the  channel  to  which  they  have 
already  shown  a  natural  tendency. 

Although  the  writer  has  not  seen  a  review,  not 
even  the  briefest  newspaper  notice  of  "East  and 
West/'  and  cannot  therefore  determine  the  kind  of 
reception  it  has  received  by  the  editorial  corps  and 
the  reviewers,  yet  judging  only  from  the  work 
itself,  and  the  opinions  of  many  who  have  perused 
it,  he  is  confident  of  its  title  to  a  fiiir  share  of  popu- 
krity,  which  roust,  in  some  degree,  however,  be 
<]ualified^  by  the  causes  above  stated,  operating  on 
fictions  of  the  class  to  which  this  belongs.  It  is 
ipirited  and  racy,  enriched  with  fine  thoughts, 
tnd  abounds  in  admirable  sketches  of  character. 
The  style,  though  not  elegant  or  studied,  is  bold, 
free  and  flowing,  as  if  the  author  wrote  with  ease 
and  rapidity. 

In  briefly  sketching  the  character  of  Mr.  Tho- 
mas's mind,  the  poet  and  the  novelist  are  too  inse- 
parably united  to  adroit  of  their  peculiar  features 
being  separately  considered.  As  an  observer 
of  nature,  he  delights  in  the  contemplation  of  the 
aublime  and  terrible,  rather  than  the  picturesque; 
choosing  to  spread  the  wings  of  his  imagina- 
tion and  sail  above  the  beetling  crags,  rather 
than  fly  through  fairy  dells,  or  hover  in  the  sha- 
dowy grove.  But  he  is  not  an  enthusiastic  admir- 
er of  "  grassy  meadows,  breezy  slopes,  inspiring 
blUs  and  mountain  crags/'  and  will  turn  his  back 
on  the  ikirest  scene,  to  seat  himself  in  sodm  quiet 
comer,  if  he  be  travelling,  perchance  in  a  steamer 
OD  the  Ohio  or  Mississippi,  to  hold  conversation 
with  some  "character,"  whom  accident  may  have 
thrown  in  his  way.  ft  may  be  remarked,  here, 
that  his  oonversatKMial  talents  are  of  the  highest 
evder;  his  voice  agreeable,  and  his  address  and 
nttttoers  popular  and  prepossessing. 

Perhaps  the  most  prominent  trait  of  Mr.  Tho- 
mas's mind,  is  his  perception  and  instinctive  appre- 
ciatkn  of  the  picturesque,  eccentric  and  absurd, 
lod  what  is  called  original  points  in  the  appear 
lace,  habits,  or  characters  of  men.  With  an  eye 
to  the  humorous,  and  a  passion  for  observing  what 
he  has  emphatically  termed  "  characters/'  he  is  at 
ill  times  observant,  and  constantly  deriving  in 
this  way,  not  only  amusement  to  himself,  but  for 
his  readers.  Probably  there  is  not  a  character, 
particularly  the  ruder  ones,  (for  it  is  the  unhewn 
block, and  not  the  polished  column  which  forms 
subjects  for  his  study,}  in  his  novels,  which  is  not 
^lawn  from  living  originals;  who,  at  a  public 
table,  in  the  street  or  highway,  have  unconscious- 
ly sat  for  their  portraits  to  this  observing  painter 
«r  BMB  and  OHUuiera.    It  is  this  naturalness,  this 


not  so  much  copies  of  men,  as  the  men  themselves, 
that  constitutes  the  peculkur  charm  of  Mr.  Tho- 
mas's prose  writings.  This  talent  of  observation 
has  led  him  to  study  the  characters  of  distinguished 
men ;  and  insensibly  created  a  taste  for  biography, 
which  he  has  displayed  in  an  eminent  degree,  in  a 
popular  biographical  sketch  of  Wirt,  published 
shortly  after  the  death  of  this  distinguished  man. 

We  will  now  conclude  this  article,  which  has 
insensibly  grown  to  an  unexpected  length,  with  a 
brief  sketch  of  Mr.  Thomas's  personal  appearance, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  not  the  fashion  now-a-days  for 
authon  to  show  themselves  to  their  readers,  like 
their  olden  time  predecessors,  en  fivntitpiee. 
He  is  about  twenty-eight  years  of  age,  five  feet 
nine  inches  in  height,  compactly  built,  and  slight- 
ly inclined  to  be  fleshy.  His  complexion  is  a 
healthy  brown ;  his  hair  black  and  wavy,  and  is 
worn  long  and  negligently  about  his  temples. 
His  forehead  is  straight  and  high,  with  the  intel- 
lectual organs  strongly  developed.  His  eyebrows 
are  square  and  full,  and  beneath  them  plays  a  pair 
of  deep-set  eyes  of  the  keenest  black,  with  a  lively 
if  not  a  laughing  expresskm,  in  which  mixed  hu- 
mor and  penetration  predominate.  His  nose  is 
straight  and  faultless;  his  lips  accurately  chisseled, 
and  remarkably  flexile,  and  ca|Nible  of  express- 
ing humor  or  sarcasm  in  a  striking  degree.  The 
ruling  expression  of  his  fiice,  which  is  that  of  a 
handsome,  dark  coroplexioned  man,  is  good  hu- 
mor and  intelligence,  and  is  marked  with  decided 
intellect.  His  address  is  courteous  and  gentle- 
manly; his  politeness,  proceeding  rather  from  the 
heart,  than  the  observance  of  mere  external  forms. 
On  account  of  the  slight  peculiarity  before  alluded 
to,  which  renders  artificial  aid  indispensable,  he 
walks  with  a  stout  cane,  with  one  arm  behind  his 
back,  and  his  foce  bent,  as  if  in  deep  thought,  on 
the  pavement,  at  which  times,  his  face  wears  that 
solicitous  look  often  observable  in  men,  who,  like 
him,  have  from  Iniancy  been  the  martyr  of  severe 
physical  suflbring.  As  an  author,  Mr.  Thomas 
has  only  to  be  taught  by  fiirther  experience  the 
natural  tendency  of  his  fine  powera,  to  rank  high 
among  native  American  authon. 


CURIOUS  ELEMENTARY  BOOK. 

There  exists  a  very  curious  little  book  in  German, 
published  atLeipzic  in  1743,  entitled  "A  new  book  of 
the  A  B  C  in  100  languages,  or  fandamental  instruction 
for  acquiring  in  the  roost  tender  youth  not  only  Ger- 
man, Latin,  French  and  Italian,  but  likewise  the  oriental 
and  other  languages.'*  It  contains,  in  fact,  the  alphabet 
and  first  elements  of  100  different  languages,  ancient 
and  modem.  It  was  reprinted  in  1748  and  greatly  aug- 
mented. The  seeond  edition  contains  the  Lord's  prayer 
in  800  languages.  '  It  is  by  Jdin  Frederick  Frits. 
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LINES 

Fresented  with  a  New  Album. 

Go !  pretty  book ! 
And  when  upon  thy  snowy  page, 

My  fair  shall  look, 
Tell  her,  whose  love  I  would  engage, 
That  to  my  partial  eye  she  seems  to  be, 
More  pure  and  fipoUess  far  than  even  thee. 

Tell  her  when  treasdres  rare. 
Fair  volume,  on  thy  page  shall  meet. 

That  then  I  will  compare 
To  her  own  mind  thy  tasselated  sheet. 
Where  taste  and  heavenly  poesy  combine 
To  make  mosaic  of  this  page  of  thine. 

Or  tell  her  that  I  send 
An  empty  casket  to  her  care, 

And  bid  my  friend 
Store  it  unstintingly  with  jewels  rare, 
Culled  by  young  fancy  from  the  heaps  that  lie 
In  the  full  treasures  of  fair  poesy. 

And  when  o'er  thee 
Her  gem«.are  strewed,  oh  then  1*11  hope 

Once  more  to  see 
Thee,  beautiful  kaleidoscope ! 
And  on  thy  glittering  wreaths  and  changeful  hues, 
Pore  with  delight,  and  tedious  hours  amuse. 

Or  shall  I  liken  thee 
To  the  smooth  surface  of  a  lake. 

In  which  we  love  to  see 
The  stars  of  heaven  reflected  back, 
When  night  unrolls  to  the  enchanted  eye, 
The  'spangled  curtain  of  the  dark  blue  sky? 

Oh  !  there  the  radiant  spheres 
In  heaven's  inverted  concave  glow. 

And  every  ray  appears 
Reflected  from  a  deep  abyss  below. 
White  o'er  our  heads  their  orbs  through  ether  roll. 
And  with  poetic  rapture  fill  the  souL 

Above  the  rest  resplendent. 
The  bard  of  Avon's  waneless  star. 
Shines  lord  of  the  ascendant, 
And  shoots  his  blazing  glories  far, 
While  next,  immortal  Milton's  sapphire  rays. 
Pour  on  the  eye  a  bright  empyrean  blaze. 

But,  ah !  the  attempt  were  vain. 
To  number  all  the  starry  host. 
That  in  her  splendid  train. 
Bright  eyed  poesy  can  boast. 
These  glimmering  faintly,  while  with  powerful  ray 
Those  shoot  abroad  as  general  as  the  day. 

Disdain  not  yet  the  beam 
Thai  genius  scatters  from  his  glittering  car. 

Although  it  may  not  gleam 
From  Byron's  sun  or  Moore's  bright  morning  star. 
But  gathering  all  their  rich  and  varied  dyes. 
Shine  like  a  rainbow  in  the  vernal  skies. 


JOURNAL 

OF  A  TRIP  TO  THE  MOUNTAINS,  CAVES  AND  SrElNQB 
OF  VIRGINIA. 

To  Charlbs  E.  Sherman,  Esq.,  of  Mobile,  Ala. 

These  fragmente  or  a  Diary,  kept  during  a  tour  mide  in  hit 
flflcietj,  are  respectfully  and  aifeaionaiely  inscribed,  by  hii 
friend  and  rellow-traveller.  THE  AUTHOR. 


Virginia !  Yet  T  own 

I  lore  thee  still,  although  no  son  of  thine ! 

For  I  hav6  climbed  ihy  mountains,  not  alone,— 
And  made  the  wonders  of  thy  vallies  mine  v 
Finding,  from  morning's  dawn  till  day*d  decline. 

Some  marvel  yet  unmarked,— some  peak,  whoeetlirofls 
Was  loftier ,>-girt  with  mist,  and  crowned  with  pine: 

Some  deep  and  rugged  glen,  with  copse  o'ergrowo,'- 
The  birth  of  some  sweet  valley,  or  the  line 

Traced  by  some  silver  stream  that  murmurs  tone : 
Or  the  dark  cave,  where  hidden  crystals  shine, 

Or  the  wild  arch,  across  the  blue  sky  thrown. 


CHAPTER  ly. 


WUdi. 


Sunday  at  White  Sulphur.  Reflections.  An  Ezcorsion  » 
Lewisburg.  A  Deer  Hunt.  More  Visiters.  The  Climate.  Fine 
Nights.    Serenades.    A  Night  Ramble.    The  Array  of  Stin. 

WhUe  Sidpkur  Springs,  My  27, 1835. 
Yesterday  was  Sunday: — 

But  the  SQunds  of  the  church-going  bell, 
These  vallies  and  rocks  never  hear, 

Ne*erslgh  at  the  sound  of  a  knell, 
Nor  smile  when  Sabbaths  appear. 

There  are  occasionally  religious  services  in  the  ball- 
rodm,  when  a  clergyman,  willing  to  perform  there,  is  to 
be  found  among  the  guests,  but  yesterday,  the  appea^ 
unce  of  the  blacks  in  their  best  attire  and  in  their  high- 
est spirits,  was  the  only  indication  of  the  return  of  thai 
sacred  day.  Perhaps  tliere  w«re  less  promenading,  less 
tnusic,  and  less  gaiety  than  during  the  rest  of  the  week, 
but  still  to  a  New-Eoglander,  it  seemed  very  little  like 
Sunday. 

But  nature's  Sabbath  dawns  wherever  the  heart  is 
attuned  to  that  sacred  sympathy  which  sees  in  tbequiet 
seclusion  of  the  woodland  retreat,  a  fit  aliar  for  the 
sacrifices  of  a  grateful  heart,  worshipping  beneath  the 
blue  dome  of  Heaven,  as  in  a  temple  built  by  Deity,  as 
the  place  which  he  has  made  glorious  for  his  presence, 
and  where  to  the  pure  in  spirit  he  is  ever  accessible, 
though  arrayed  in  all  the  splendor  of  his  divinity.  U 
never  can  be  that 

"  Sunday  dawns  no  Sebbath-day  fof  hhn,** 

who,  removed  far  from  the  delights  of  home,  cannot 
worship  in  temples  made  with  hands,  though  the  spirit 
of  worship  and  the  sentiment  of  gratitude,  and  the  emo- 
tion of  a  humble  and  dependant  heart,  on  a  review  oC 
iU  own  demerita  and  iU  abounding  causes  of  thankfoK 
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nesSi  may  yet  be  ever  aciive  wiihin  him-  Such  a  one 
finds  a  temple,  an  altar,  a  choral  symphony,  wherever 
the  cope  of  Heaven  arches  over  the  retreats  of  nature, 
wherever  the  shade  of  the  forest^  the  rippling  of  the 
streamlet,  and  the  music  of  birds,  invite  to  medita- 
tion, to  reflection,  to  adoration  of  the  gifts,  and  wonder- 
ful order  of  Providence,  and  to  the  welling-up  of  those 
emotions,  which,  while  they  are  irrespective  of  time  and 
place,  are  as  grateful  in  the  sight  of  Him  who  looks 
upon  the  heart,  as  though  they  sprung  from  the  stuc- 
eoed  domes,  the  vaulted  rools,  and  Gothic  arches  of  the 
proudest  fanes  erected  by  the  hands  of  man.  And  where 
does  nature  keep  Sabbath,  if  not  here,  in  these  pathless 
woods,— on  the  slope  of  these  magnificent  mountains, — 
beneath  these  mild  skies,  and  amid  these  sylvan  shades, 
tnneftti  with  the  voiees  of  a  thousand  birds,  and  sooth- 
ing the  spirit  of  the  worshipper  with  the  gentle  flow  of 
many  brooks,  musically  gliding  over  the  pebbles  that 
lie  below,  glistening  in  the  straggling  sunbeam  that 
£ads  its  way  through  the  overarching  foliage  7 

At  no  great  distance  from  this  spot  the  sermon  of  the 
old  blind  preacher,  described  so  touchingly  by  the  late 
William  Wirt  of  Virginia,  in  his  celebrated  "British 
Spy,"  was  delivered.  All  will  recollect  that  pathetic 
story :  the  woodland  scene  among  the  mountains, — the 
passionate  eloquence  of  the  preacher, — the  raising  of  his 
sightless  eyes  to  Heaven, — the  description  of  the  Sa- 
viour's sufferings,^the  comparison  between  the  death 
of  Socrates  and  that  of  Christ, — and  that  glowing  pero- 
ration, ''Socrates  died  like  a  philosopher, — but  Jesus 
Christ  like  a  God  I"  That  sermon  was  uttered  in  such 
a  temple,  and  surrounded  by  such  associations  as  I 
have  imperfectly  described.  That  temple  was  among 
these  very  mountains,  and  between  their  ridges  reside 
the  descendants  of  that  old  blind  patriarch :  and  such 
were  the  recollections  that  have  sanctified  the  day  that 
has  just  passed,  otherwise  unmarked  by  any  surround- 
ing religious  associations. 

July  88. 
An  ezcanion  to  Lewisburg.    This  is  a  pleasant  little 
village,  dtsunt  from  the  White  Sulphur  about  ten  miles, 
and  a  preuy  ride,  often  enjoyed  by  the  residents  here. 
With  good  horses  and  in  a  convenient  phaeton,  (a  Bal- 
timore friend's,)  the  journey  was  accomplished  in  little 
more  than  an  hour  and  a  half,  through  a  lovely  tract 
of  country,  the  whole  length  of  which  was  traversed 
by  the  fine  turnpike  df  which  I  have  already  said  some- 
thing^ in  commendation.    We  passed,  and  were  passed 
and  met  by  several  vehicles,  in  which  pleasure-<parties 
to  and  from  the  Springs^  below  as  well  as  above,  from 
the  Sweet  as  well  as  the  White  Sulphur,  were  dashing 
along  the  well  graded  road,  ail  in  high  glee.    Arrived 
ai  Lewisburg,  I  went  over  to  the  Court  House,  where 
the  ooart  of  appeals  was  in  session.    This  is  the  highest 
tribunal  in  the  slate,  and  the  chief  justice,  or  president, 
is  Hntry  Si,  George  TitckeVf  to  whom  I  have  already 
particolariy  alluded.    There  were  one  or  two  impor- 
tant cases  expected  to  come  on, — and  the  distinguished 
'RMhoMind  barrister.  Chapman  Johntony  was  there.     But 
leases  were  postponed  or  settled,  and  I  had  not  an 
i^iportunity  of  hearing,  as  I  had  hoped  to  do,  the  argu- 
ment of  the  learned  counseL    It  was  a  disappointment, 
^  these  are  the  lot  of  man,  and  I  went  back  to  the 
Wiy  enjoyed  a  dinner  that  would  have  surprised  nine- 
^*mhm  of  tbeooaouy  inn-keepers  of  New  Englandy  by 


iu  sumptuousness,  and  trotted  back  to  the  Springs, 
on  the  whole  quite  pleased  with  my  little  excursion. 

July  29. 
A  deer  hunt.  This  morning  "  the  hounds  were  un- 
kennelled, all  ripe  for  the  chase,"  and  eame  dashing 
through  the  square,  baying  in  full  chorus,  with  half  a 
dozen  young  gentlemen,  headed  by  Nimrod,  who  ever 
and  anon  blew  a  note  on  his  horn  to  keep  in  the  hounds, 
all  arrayed  in  proper  trim  for  hunting  the  deer  in  the 
neighboring  mountains.  It  was  a  novel  and  a  gallant 
sight.  The  morning  was  clear  and  brilliant,  and  every 
thing  promised  a  merry  excursion,  and  plenty  of  sport. 
The  huntsmen  were  mounted  on  fine  horses,  each  car- 
ried a  gun  or  rifle,  and  ofif  they  went  for  the  mountain,  in 
a  isoutherly  direction.  Arrived  at  the  haunts  of  the 
game,  the  leader  of  the  chase  stationed  a  man  at  seve- 
ral open  passes  or  intervals  among  the  mountains,  who 
was  to  watch  the  coming  forth  of  the  deer  as  he  should 
break  cover,  and  bound  for  shelter  across  them  to  the 
opposite  thicket  The  hounds  were  all  this  time  on  the 
scent,  and  soon  the  game  wsls  afoot  The  crack  of 
rifles  was  heard,  and  the  deep  baying  of  the  hounds 
was  unintermitting.  But,  contrary  to  the  usual  good 
fortune  of  Nimrod  and  his  "  merry  men  all,"  there  was 
no  game  struck,  or  if  struck,  it  was  but  slightly,  and  not 
skilfully  enough  to  secure  the  prey. 

"  So  letting  the  stricken  deer  go  weep, 
The  hart  ung&lled  plaj," 

the  huntsmen  retum<^,  with  no  other,  satisfaction  for 
their  morning's  excursion,  than  a  good  ride,  good  exer- 
cise, and  the  customary '*  treat"  from  the  individual 
who  was  80  unfortunate  as  to  make  an  unsuccessful 
shot  Such  is  a  stag  hunt  in  the  Alleghanies,  and  dif- 
fering only  from  the  most  of  them,  in  the  important 
particular,  that  the  specimen  furnished  you  was  not 
crowned  with  the  usual  success. 

The  Springs  are  still  filling.  Scores  of  applicants  are 
turned  away  daily,  and  are  quartered  about  in  the 
neighborhood,  ready  at  any  moment  to  slip  in,  when- 
ever the  scales  of  Mr.  Anderson's  even-handed  justice 
shall  incline  favorably.  Among  the  last  new  arrivals 
are  large  parties  from  South  Carolina.  Virginia,  too, 
is  on  the  qui  tfhe.  The  neighboring  Springs  are  pour* 
ing  in  upon  us  their  visitants,  and  the  surrounding 
country  is  full  of  quarantiners,  waiting  for  admission. 
Not  a  place  in  which  to  lay  one's  head  can  be  had,  inter 
pari^eSf  and  as  to  Dickson's,  the  Sweet  Springs,  *'  the 
White  House  on  the  Hill,"  the  Brick  Tavern,  and  all 
the  other  suburbs  of  this  place,  numerous  as  they  are, 
they  are  overflowing  with  anxious  expectants,  (four  beds 
in  a  room,  and  three  in  a  bed,)  who  every  morning  turn 
their  longing,  lingering  look  towards  the  paradise  they 
may  not  enter.  Some,  more  hardy  than  the  rest,  come 
boldly  in,  deposite  their  baggage  on  the  piazza,  borrow 
a  friend's  room  in  which  to  dress,  spend  the  day  and 
evening,  and  then  sleep,  or  noi  sleep,  heaven  only 
knows  where,  until  the  dawn  of  the  day  which  is  to 
admit  them  to  a  cabin  in  "Alabama  Row,"  of  "  The 
Wolf."  I  have  frequently  seen  recumbent  forms  upon 
the  benches  under  the  trees  in  the  square,  covered  with 
thick  great-coats  or  cloaks,  at  midnight,  apparently  en- 
joying sound  repose  in  the  still  moonlight,  undisturbed 
save  by  a  casual  footstep  or  the  occasional  baying  of 
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the  awakened  hoanda.  What  wi]l  not  people  do  to 
keep  their  place  in  the  train  of  fashion  and  pleasure? 

Bat  few  go  away,  compared  with  the  number  of  ar- 
rivals. The  pleasures  of  the  place,  the  opportunity  of 
social  intercourse  of  a  grade  much  higher  and  more 
agreeable  than  is  usually  enjoyed  at  watering  places, 
the  convenience  of  making  pleasant  excursions  for  miles 
around  the  Springs,  as  a  common  centre,  attract  and 
retain  many  more  guests  than  the  pleasure  or  the  ne- 
cessity of  drinking  the  waters.  Parodist  0aid  AbrUk 
Cardma  Rows,  present  eyery  evening  a  most  attractive 
apecucle,  the  white  piazzas  filled  with  crowds  of  happy 
Tisiters,  and  vocal  with  hundreds  of  joyous  Toices.  The 
■eats  beneath  the  trees  at  twilight  are  also  well  filled, 
and  the  dancers  are  beginning,  as  I  write,  to  gather  in 
the  halL  The  translucent  clouds  resting  on  the  peaks 
of  the  mountains,  have  caught  and  reflected  the  last 
rays  of  the  sun  that  has  kmg  since  disappeared  behind 
them,  and  are  now  softening  from  their  yellow  lustre 
into  a  thin  curling  mass  of  vapor,  through  which  the 
stars  are  beginning  to  twinkle,  and  beneath  which  the 
new  moon  is  bashfully  sinking  behind  the  hills.  The 
new  moon !  If  there  be  not  in  the  modest  beaming  of 
that  pale  crescent  the  promise  of  midnight  serenade, 
and  of  beauty*8  dream  broken  by  the  gentle  breathings 
of  flute  and  flageolet,  perchance  of  manly  voice,  to  the 
touch  of  the  gay  guitar,— there  is  no  virtue  extant  in 
the  legendary  lore  of  astrology. 

The  evening  air  among  these  hills  is  damp  and  misty, 
and  yet  no  one  ever  takes  cold  here.  There  seems  to 
be  a  salubriouBi)ess  even  in  the  vapors  which  rise  amid 
the  mountains,  and  descend  in  showers  or  dews  upon 
us  in  this  happy  valley.  The  truth  is,  these  vapors, 
from  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  the  atmosphere,  are  not 
miasnatie  nor  impure.  They  rise  from  the  puro  bosom 
of  our  "  gentle  mother,"  and  bear  with  them  nothing 
iLat  is  not  healthful,  mild  and  salubrious;  and  it  has 
actually  come  to  be  a  popular  belief  in  this  region,  that 
the  night  airs  and  night  dews  of  the  White  Sulphur,  aro 
highly  beneficial  to  invalids. 

July  p. 
I  did  not  miscalculate  on  the  gallantry  and  taste  of 
the  lovers  at  Spa.  There  were  serenades  last  night,  even 
as  I  predicted.  Towards  midnight  I  was  wakened  by 
a  strain  of  sweet  music,  breaking  in  upon  the  stillness 
of  night,  and  charming  the  air  with  melody.  It  proceed- 
ed from  the  band  at  present  performing  here,  and  was 
executed  with  taste  and  feeling.  Soon  a  voice  came 
stealing,  in  unison  with  the  strain,  upon  my  ear:  It 
was  breathed  from  the  lips  of  some  youth  beneath  a 
lady's  window  in  Paradise  Row,  and  it  was  with  sin- 
gular appropriateness  of  selection,  that  the  serenader, 
in  a  mirthful  and  arch  style  of  execution,  commenced 
with  **We're  all  a*noddin*,"— following  this  introduction 
with  "  Oft  in  the  Stilly  Night,"  and  closing  hie  pei^ 
formance  with  "Farewell,  but  whenever  you  welcome 
the  hour."  Soon  all  was  hushed,  the  tinkling  of  the 
guitar,  the  breathing  of  the  flute,  the  warbling  of  the 
clarionet,  the  swell  of  the  mellow  horn,  and  the  accents 
of  the  serenader,  all  died  away  upon  the  ear,  and  the 
fair  objecu  of  this  graceful  compliment  were  left  to 
dream  of  the  sounds  to  which  they  had  been  listening, 
just  as  the  evening  star  was  also  pillowing  itaelf  upon  the 
clear  mountain  top. 


*<  Soft  sdllneM  and  the  night 
Become  the  touches  of  sweet  harmony. 
The  floor  of  Heaven 
Is  thick  inlaid  with  patines  of  hrightgold. 
There*s  not  the  smaliest  orb 
But  in  his  motion  like  an  angel  sings, 
BtUlqttking  to  the  yonng^yed  cherubim." 

I  was  curious  to  see  how  this  lovely  place  looked 
berkeath  the  still  and  quiet  cope  of  heaven,  lighted  only 
by  the  stars,  at  deep  midnight;  and  finding  it  imposi- 
ble  to  recover  the  aleep  that  had  been  brokea  by  the 
serenaders,  I  walked  forth  into  the  open  air,  and  com- 
menced my  midnight  ramble.  Before  me  stood  the  pa- 
vilion, imbosomed  in  foliage, — its  white  columns  shov- 
ing like  marble  in  the  clear  starlighu  The  white  cluster 
of  stars  that  extends  in  a  milky  path  across  the  heareni, 
was  shedding  down  a  soft  and  peculiar  radiance  upon 
the  statue  that  presides  over  the  fountain,— while  a 
solitary  lamp  hung  within,  to  light  the  casual  visitant 
to  the  pure  element  that  bubbles  up  beneath.  I  stooped 
to  quaflT  the  elixir ;  for  I  have  learned,  as  all  win  learn 
who  come  and  try,  to  love  it  as  never  did  a  devotee  of 
Bacchus  love  the  juice  of  the  ruddy  grape.  I  partued 
my  way  refreshed, — and  followed  the  spring  from  its 
outlet  to  its  course  among  the  woods  that  bang  over 
it,  reflecting  their  heavy  limbs  in  its  translucent  waters. 
It  is  a  beautiful  little  stream,  and  pursues  its  steady, 
onward,  undeviating,  and  perennial  path,  until  it  swells 
the  current  of  the  great  Ohio  in  the  wesL 

As  I  passed  along  this  little  river's  bank,  beneath  the 
overarching  wooda,  I  suddenly  roused  the  hounds,  that 
lie  in  their  kennel  at  my  left  They  had  been  tired 
with  the  day's  chase,  and  were  nciore  quiet  than  asoal 
Indeed,  I  had  not  thought  of  my  proximity  to  them,  as 
I  went  on  my  silent  way.  But  no  sooner  did  they  bear 
my  footsteps  near  their  domain,  but  as  if  by  a  uoaDimoos 
concert  of  purpose,  they  rushed  open-QK>uthed  to  the 
fence  of  their  enclosure,  and  raised  a  baying,  that  re- 
minded me  of  Virgirs  description  of  the  barking  of 
Cerberus,  on  the  descent  of  ^neas  to  Avernos.  As 
my  steps  receded,  they  became  quiet,  or  nearly  so,  ta 
occasional  short,  sharp  howl,  alone  testifying  the  un- 
wilKngness  with  which  dogs  as  well  as  men  submit  to 
have  their  slumbers  broken.  I  felt  no  compunction  OD 
that  score,  however,  oflfsetting  thereto  many  similar  dis- 
turbances  suffered  on  my  own  part,  attributable  to  the 
agency  of  these  very  gentry.  So,  leaving  them  lo 
reflect  on  the  virtue  and  propriety  of  retributive  justice 
as  they  best  might,  I  pursued  my  walk. 

The  array  of  stars  is  a  noble  sight,  even  to  the  un- 
initiated in  astronomy.  The  stars, — the  same  stars 
that  on  the  plains  of  Shinar  God  bade  his  chosen  patn- 
arch  Abraham  to  count  as  the  number  of  his  8eed,-*dM 
reward  of  his  faithfulness.  The  same  stars  beneath 
which  Jacob  lay,  and  dreamed  thqt  they  formed  the 
pavement  upon  which  angels  walked  ; — the  stare,  the 
bright,  the  beautiful,  the  musical  stars,  that  sang  at 
nature's  birth,  and  that  sing  ever  in  their  spheres.  The 
unloosed  bands  of  the  Pleiades,  twinkling  in  their  sevett 
harmonious  orbits, — the  belted  Orion,— -the  Serpent  twi- 
ning its  lustrous  folds  between  the  Bears, — the  lovely 
Lyra,  on  which  you  can  almost  fancy  the  symphoniei 
of  the  heavenly  choir  are  sin^ng, — ^the  Dogs,  beantifal 
and  mora  bright  than  those  which  poets  fabled  as  sfi* 
companying  Diana  in  her  chase^— AJdebaian,  prioosof 
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Hyades,— Gemini,  those  gentle  twins, — Capclla,  that 
leems  a  train  of  starry  effulgence  as  she  bounds  across 
the  firmament,  like  the  Capelta  of  the  hills  she  shines 
Qpon.  Thus  did  I  wander  and  gaze,  until  my  weary 
f<KK8tepe  tended  homewards,  and  I  returned  to  my 
pillow,  jost  aa  the  last  glimmer  in  the  latest  cottager's 
wiodawwas  expiring. 


CHAP.V. 

DeMhatdie  Springs.    Fun«rftlfl.   Th«  Stranger-Dead.    Leare- 
likiBgi.    Poeoy  to  the  Pope.    Time  at  the  Springs. 

WhUt  Sulphur  SfringSy  July  31,  1835. 

Death  is  everywhere, — and  the  healing  waters  of  this 
Uowd  Spting  are  not  always  efficacious.  But  two 
deaths  have  occurred  here  this  season,  and  one  was 
tbat  of  Dr.  Stevenson  of  Boston ;  whose  amiability 
ind  excellence  of  character,  whose  gentleness  and 
isarity  of  manners,  whoee  professional  and  literary 
tkHUod  genius,  and  whoae  general  value  as  a  citizen, 
are  well  known  to  Bostonians.  He  died  here,  in  this 
lotelj  spot,  whither  he  had  come  to  avail  himself  of 
the  use  of  the  waters,  being  in  a  very  low  state  of 
health— away  from  all  save  a  few  friends  who  surround- 
ed htB  pillow  during  his  last  days,  and  made  up  by 
their  assiduous  attentions  and  delicate  offices  of  kind- 
M«  for  the  absence  of  those  comforts  which  can  only 
he  esjoyed,  at  such  a  time,  among  one's  kindred. 
He  was  much  respected  and  lamented  here,  no  less 
thaoathome. 

The  other  was  that  of  a  New  York  lady,  who  had 
kft  that  city  in  d&licate  health,  to  travel  to  the  western 
MOBUy,  where  she  had  relatives.  This  journey  was 
neomnended  to  her  by  her  physicians,  as  likely  to 
mtore  her  to  health,  and  with  her  husband,  ahe  reach- 
ed this  point  ia  her  tour,  where,  having  business  of 
pnaaiDg  imporUnce  to  attend  to,  he  left  her,  not  worse 
than  ahe  had  been  on  her  journey  thus  &r,  and  return- 
ed to  New  York.  He  had,  however,  been  there  bat  a 
^  (Uya^  when  he  heard,  first  of  the  extreme  illness  of 
his  wife,  and  on  his  way  to  meet  her  here,  of  her  death. 
He  took  the  stage-coach  in  which  I  came  from  Staun- 
ton and  we  came  on  together.  Heart-broken  he  ar* 
rired  at  the  Springs  to  perform  the  last  sad  offices  to 
ih»  remains  of  the  partner  of  his  life,— but  too  late. 
They  had  been  fiLithfully  discharged  by  strangers:  and 
Whsd  only  the  sad  consolation  to  learn  that  all  which 
«nU  be  done  bad  been  performed  by  the  residents  and 
visiiBnto  of  the  Springs,  in  the  neighborhood  where  he 
W  Wt  her,—- and  to  visit  her  grave  in  the  little  burying 
Cnaiod  connected  with  the  place. 

Soeh  little  incidents,  at  places  so  thronged  with  people 
few  all  paru  of  the  country,  strangers  to  each  other, 
■id  having  no  other  sympathies  with  eaeh  others'  feel- 
ings than  that  whkfa  is  the  dictate  of  a  oommoii  nature, 
an  always  touching  and  impressive.  It  was  a  moving 
^  to  behold  that  pall  borne  to  the  grave  in  a  land  so 
^  fran  the  home  of  the  departed,  by  the  hands  of 
MiB|;as, — to  see  the  remains  of  loveliness  and  worth 
'Amed  to  the  tomb  by  those  who  bad  not  known  in 
lifcths  f»rm  thai  had  faded  and  was  now  monMering 
^  vhei^  but  who  felt  bound  by  the  strong  chain  of 


human  sympathy,  to  do  these  last  sad  offices  to  one  who 
had  not  died  "among  her  kindred."  There  was  a  check 
awhile  to  all  the  gaiety  and  mirth  of  this  gay  and  mirth- 
ful place,  and  the  semblance,  if  not  the  reality  of  decent 
sorrow  and  quiet  sadness,  gave  a  striking  illustrAtion  of 
the  natural  effect  upon  the  mind  of  such  lessons  of  the 
mutabilityof  human  affairs,  as  the  funeral  train  puraued 
its  slow  and  solemn  way  through  the  walks  now  de- 
serted by  the  gay  crowd,  whose  demeanor  indicated 
that  such  an  impression  was  produced  as  the  scene 
seemed  to  demand.  It  was  a  moving  illustration  of  the 
truth,  that  "in  the  midst  of  life  we  are  in  death." 
*♦♦♦♦♦ 
The  parting  of  friends,  whose  friendships  have  been 
formed  but  within  a  few  weeks,  and  who,  on  bidding 
farewell  to  each  other,  have  no  other  ties  to  sunder  thaa 
those  that  have  had  so  short  a  time  to  twine  around 
their  hearts,  would  hardly  seem,  when  abstractly  con- 
sidered, as  likely  to  cause  much  mutual  regret  or  to 
produce  a  pang  to  feelings  so  slighUy  interested  by  as- 
sociation, habit,  or  sympathy.  Yet  there  is,  now  and 
then,  at  places  like  this,  (where  we  meet  for  the  indul- 
gence of  the  best  feeling  of  our  nature,  whence  all 
interests  that  can  clash  with  each  other  are,  in  the  na- 
ture of  things,  completely  shut  out  and  unthought  o( 
and  where  every  one  strives  to  enjoy  the  opportunity 
that  moy  never  again  occur,  to  become  interested  in 
those  he  meets,  and  to  make  himself  acceptable  U> 
them,)  a  parting  that  approaches  in  poignancy  the  sepa- 
rations of  older  friends,  and  the  sundering  of  ties  more 
strongly  knit  It  is  honorable  to  our  nature  that  this  is 
so.  At  a  pfaice  like  tbis^  there  is  a  gathering  of  those 
whose  habits  and  education  are  such  as  to  render  them 
likely  to  be  mutually  pleased  with  each  other,  and  to 
unite  them  together  by  such  common  bonds  as  are  fur^ 
nished  by  the  scene,  the  nature  of  the  occasions  that 
call  them  hither,  and  the  similarity  of  purauits  and 
identity  of  purposes  that  mark  their  life  while  here. 
The  little  community  becomes  more  and  more  consoli- 
dated in  feeling,  and  its  component  parts  become  more 
and  more  neeessary  to  each  other's  enjoyment— and 
thus,  when  there  occure  a  rupture  in  the  chain  of  sym- 
pathies so  produced  by  the  removal  of  a  single  link,  it 
is  sympathetically  feH  throughout  all  the  rest,  and  the 
loss  is  felt  in  proportion  to  the  importance  of  the  link 
to  the  continuity  and  strength  of  the  chain. 

JittgustX 
Here  is  a  copy  of  verses  which  have  been  "a  nine 
days'  wonder"  at  this  place,  and  the  curiosity  as  to  the 
authorship  of  which  has  hardly  yet  subsided.  They  are 
addressed  to  a  gentleman  well  known  and  highly  ap- 
preciated in  the  annals  of  White  Sulphur,  the  grand 
master  of  ceremonies  for  yeara  on  festive  occasions, 
and  by  prescription  the  Polroon  of  the  establishment. 
I  may  be  breaking  faith  to  send  it  to  the  press,  but  I 
hope  it  will  be  excusable,  as  an  attempt  to  preserve, 
in  a  durable  form,  one  of  the  prettiest  "  bubbles  of 
the  Brunnens,"  which  the  season  has  produced. 

TO  WILLIAM  POPE,  ESQ. 

Oh  the  White  Sulphur  Spring !  the  White  Sulphur  Spring ! 

How  pure,  how  l|mpki,  how  cool  are  Its  waters ! 
Every  year,  thflher  horne  upon  hope^e  buoyant  wing. 

Hie  ihe  brave  and  the  fUr  and  eke  rich  from  all  quaiters. 
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Some  go  to  seek  pleasure  and  some  to  woo  health. 
And  others,  like  "Coelebs  in  search  of  a  wife," 

Whose  rircues  and  charms,  though  unaided  by  wealth, 
Shall  solace  their  cares  and  enrapture  their  life. 

But  others  there  are,  the  base  sordid  elves ! 

Who  sigh  not  for  these— their  objea  is  monep ! 
Te  faTored  of  fortune,  take  care  of  yourselves ! 

Ah !  list  not  their  loTe-tales,  though  melting  as  honey. 

Oh  the  While  Sulphur  Spring !  the  White  Sulphur  Spring 
Can  cure  every  evil  that  ever  was  known— 

Qout,  ferer,  dyspepsia,  and  each  horrid  ihing 

That  e*er  worried  the  flesh  or  tormented  the  bone. 

How  verdant  Its  lawns  In  the  depth  of  the  mountains  ;— 
How  snug  are  Its  cabins,  all  ranged  in  a  row— 

What  spruce  beaux  and  belles  dally  quaff  at  Its  fountains, 
So  gay  and  so  stylish,  they  make  quite  a  show. 

When  the  hell  sounds  to  dinner,  what  throngs  sally  forth, 
Of  bachelors,  maidens,  of  husbands  and  wives ! 

There  tories  and  whigs,  from  the  South  and  the  North, 
Talking  and  walking  as  if  for  their  lives. 

At  table  what  scrambling,  and  bustle  and  clamor ! 

Here  gentlemen  calling,  aiid  there  servants  running  ! 
yulcan*s  stout  myrmidons,  wielding  the  hammer. 

Could  not  have  occasioned  a  clatter  more  stunning. 

But  enough  of  terrettriaUs  now  haste  we  to  P^radiae, 

Where  dwell  the  bright  houries,  whose  soft  silken  chain* 

Have  entwined  many  hearts,  and  led  them  to  sacrifice 
Friendship's  sage  Ibelings  to  love's  silly  pains ! 

There  you'll  find  sweet  Miss  C.  and  Miss  B.  and  Miss  W., 
And  some  other  belles  who  In  R  d  reside  ;— 

But  beware  of  their  charms,  they  have  power  to  trouble  yoo, 
And  cause  what  Is  much  like  an  acke  in  tie  tide  ! 

From  Baltimore,  Boston,  Phlladelpfafa,  New  York, 
From  Louisville,  Lynchburg,  and  Edenton  City,' 

There  are  fair  ones  and  rare  ones— Just  look  in  that  walk ! 
*Tis  filled  with  the  graceful,  the  beauteous,  the  wiuy! 

There  are  sonfstresses  also  among  the  blithe  train. 
Whose  soft  notes  enchant  as  they  fall  on  the  ear— 

And  Havanna  can  boast  of  a  nymph  whose  sweet  strain 
It  delights  every  lover  of  music  to  hear. 

At  night  you  must  wend  to  Terpsichore  hall ; 

You'll  see  there  assembled  a  brilliant  collectk>n, 
Who  form  every  evening  a  sociable  ball. 

Where  cotillons  and  waltzes  are  danced  to  perfection. 

There  are  judges  and  gen'rals,  whose  names  I  could  mention, 
And  lawyers  and  doctors,  all  worthy  of  fame; 

But  to  lengthen  this  ballad  is  not  my  Intention, 
Such  time  would  it  take  every  one  to  proclaim. 

Yet  ere  I  conclude,  lo !  a  paradox  hear ! 

Though  protestanta  all,  yet  obey  we  a  POPE, 

Whooe  mandates  give  pleasure,  whenever  they  appear- 
That  long  he  may  reign  most  devoutly  we  hope  ! 


Time  wears  on  here  amidst  new  arrivals,  new  de- 
partures, new  faces  and  new  incidents.  The  strong 
man  of  yesterday  has  his  chill  or  fever  to-day,  and  the 
languid  eye  of  a  few  hours  bygone,  is  relighted  now 
with  its  pristine  lustre.  All  the  world  has  dyspepsia, 
or  is  diseased  in  the  liver,  or  racked  with  rheumatics, 
or  eaten  up  with  ennui,  or  bewildered  with  those  gen- 
tlemen in  blue,  who  of\en  drive  a  man  out  of  hinueif  to  get 
rid  of  them :  and  so  **  all  the  world*'  come  to  the  Springs. 
Shoals  of  valetudinarians,  of  convalescents,  of  robust 
impersonations  of  ruddy  health,  and  of  that  numerous 
class  of  Spa-visitants  who  drink  the  water  "from  mere 


wantonness,"— (to  say  nothing  of  adventurers,  matri- 
monially, mammonially,  and  mirthfully,— of  old  men 
to  spend  fortunes,  and  young  men  to  get  them,— of  old 
women  to  marry  daughters,  and  young  women  to  marry 
husbands,) — daily  arrive  at  our  doors,  anxious  for  ad- 
mission to  these  crowded  cabins,  and-  are  more  often 
turned  off  than  taken  in.    Meantime  enough  of  Dovelty 
is  discovered  in  the  morning  to  last  during  the  day,— 
a  new  equipage,  a  new  dress,  a  new  gait,  a  new  ex- 
pression, a  new  manner  or  a  new  oddity,  serving  as  a 
topic  of  conversation  to  fill  up  the  intervals  of  lounging 
or  sleeping,  of  reading,  writing,  eating,  drinking,  and 
bathing, — until  night-fall,  when  the  ball-room  is  lighted, 
the  music  strikes  up,  and  the  dancers  gather  id  the  hall 
There,  all  is  animation  until  the  clock  strikes  eleven,— 
the  merry  meeting  is  dissolved,  sleep  seals  the  drowsy 
eyes  of  the  tired  devotee  of  pleasure^  while  those  of 
the  sufiering  sick  are  yet  unclosed,  and  strangers  to 
the  sweet  restorer  the  live  long  night.    As  the  day, 
so  the  darkness  wears  away  apace, — another  sun  dawns 
over  the  mountains,  and  our  little  world  awakens  again 
to  go  through  its  gay  routine,  till  weariness,  the  desire 
lo  change,  or  the  end  of  the  season,  puts  a  period  to  the 
scene. 


THE  WEST  FIFTY  TEARS  SINCE 

By  L.  M.  of  Washington  City. 

CHAPTER  n. 

The  object  of  Major  G.  and  his  party  was  to  teach 
the  foot  of  Spencer's  mountain  before  nightfall,  that 
they  might  commence  its  ascent  at  the  first  dawnoC 
the  morning.    They  had  before  them  a  toilsome,  labo- 
rious, and  dangerous    undertaking.    The   trace  was 
winding,  and  not  more  than  three  feet  wide.  Above,  the 
rocks  were  piled  together  in  such  immense  masses,  and 
to  such  an  amazing  height,  that  it  was  fearful  to  look 
up.    At  various  projecting  points  of  them,  the  hawks 
and  eagles  were  seen  teaching  their  young  to  try  their 
strength  in  short  and  fluttering  flights,  then  returning  to 
the  shelter  of  their  maternal  wings.    Below,  the  Favioes 
were  so  deep  that  if  the  traveller  dared  to  k>ok  down 
into  these  bottomless  abysses,  his  head  became  dizzy, 
and  he  loet  all  self-command.    After  the  march  was 
commenced  not  a  word  was  spoken.    Each  rider  having 
his  gun  in  his  hand,  and  his  baggage  on  his  shoulder, 
drove  his  steed  slowly  before  him,  conscious  that  h« 
might  be  shot  down  at  every  turn  of  the  trace.   At 
short  distances  the  caravan  was  halted  that  the  bones 
might  take  breath.    At  last  the  whole  of  the  company 
reached  the  highest  point  of  the  nnountain  without  inte^ 
niption.    Casting  their  eyea  down  the  precipice  up 
which  they  had  clambered,  they  felt  an  involuntary 
shuddering.    But  the  prospect  was  now  magnifioesU 
The  sun  was  shining  in  all  his  glory;  the  sky  mi 
cloudless.    Behind  them  afar  off,  they  saw  the  Holstoa 
winding  its  way  to  the  sooth-wesL    Before  ihem,oa 
their  left,  was  the  broad  Tennessee,  whose  placid 
waters  were  moving  slowly  on  to  mingle  with  those  d 
the  father  of  riven.    The  fogs  -which  had  settled  on  the 
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•wimps  and  marshes  were  rising  and  dissipating 
ander  the  influence  of  the  increasing  heat  Occa- 
aiooaliy,  the  smoke  of  some  far  distant  Indian  fire  was 
miogting  itself  with  the  surrounding  atmosphere.  No 
soond  of  the  woodman's  axe  interrupted  the  silence 
that  penraded  this  illimitable  wilderness.  The  tops  of 
the  trees  had  budded ;  the  snakes  had  shed  their  skins, 
and  were  crawling  slowly  from  their  dens ;  the  bean 
were  emerging  lazily  from  their  winter  wallows;  the 
viU  gesse  were  uttering  their  glad  cries.  To  the  right 
and  to  the  north  of  the  traTcilers  there  was  an  inter- 
■inaUe  stretch  of  bald,  bleak  and  barren  mountains. 
But  the  scene  that  lay  before  them  and  at  their  feet 
was  FSTisbing.  They  beheld  at  last  the  mighty  West, 
the  future  abode  of  countless  millions.  Descending  the 
mountain,  the  party  halted  about  dusk;  struck  their 
Itnu;  applied  the  sparks  to  some  dry  leaves ;  kindled  up 
fires;  secured  their  horses  so  that  they  might  leed  on 
the  cane,  and  be  readily  found  in  the  morning ;  -broiled 
their  meat;  passed  the  good-natured  joke  around,  and 
nOed  up  in  their  blankets,  with  their  heads  resting 
opoB  their  saddle  seats,  they  soon  felt  away  into  sleep. 
On  ihe  thirteenth  day  after  leaving  the  landing,  the 
trtvellen  reached  the  Nashville  station.  When  they 
cflMTged  from  the  contiguous  wood,  and  were  seen  by 
Ihe  settlers,  loud,  long,  and  reiterated  shouts  rung 
ihioogfa  the  air.  The  men  rushed  out  to  meet  and 
coDgntnlate  them  on  their  coming.  The  women  and 
diitdren  gathered  around  them.  Even  the  horses  which 
they  rode  seemed  to  be  conscious  that  they  had  reached 
oace  naore  the  abodes  of  civilized  man.  The  arrival  of 
tibe  strangers  was  like  sudden  and  unexpected  succor 
sent  to  a  besieged  and  starving  city.  The  hunting  dogs 
pawed  about  their  feet  as  if  they  were  old  friends. 

In  consequence  of  this  secession  to  thenr  numbers,  the 
aettieiw  tocA  immediate  steps  to  procure  additional 
■eans  oi  subsistence.  A  strong  detachment  was  de- 
tuUd  for  the  chase.  The  seine  was  hauled,  and  large 
fuaotitieB  of  fresh  fish  taken.  The  opening  spring 
admoBished  the  young  men  to  start  their  ploughs. 
They  were  encouraged  to  do  so  by  the  reflection  that 
the  recent  addition  to  their  strength  gave  new  assu- 
maee  that  they  would  be  able  to  keep  their  footing  in 
theeocotry. 

Within  five  miles  of  Nashville  there  were  three  sta- 
taonst  at  each  of  which  there  resided  about  eighty 
persons,  naost  of  them  adults.    Runners  were  sent  to 
inforai  tbem  that  a  lar^e  number  of  emigrants  had 
arrived,  and  that  it  was  proposed  to  celebrate  the 
event  bjr  a  danoe  at  the  Nashville  station  the  next 
evening.    This  invitation  produced  a  strong  and  de- 
lightfol  sensation  amongst  the  invited.    They  antici- 
pated, truly,  that  the  strangers  had  brought  letters 
and  ssesaages  from  their  relatives  and  friends,  of  whom 
ihcy  had  not  heard  for  a  long  time^  as  well  as  snmll 
tokens  of  continued  affection.    All  attended  this  eele- 
hnuaon  who  were  able  to  do  so.    Of  young  girls  there 
were  some  fifteen  or  twenty,  and  a  like  number  of  mar- 
en  with  their  children.  In  going  even  these  short 
t  the  visiters  moved  in  military  order.    The 
fcaales  kept  the  trace.    In  front  and  rear,  as  well  as  on 
ttdi  side  of  them,  the  young  men  were  stationed,  who 
vcre  well  armed,  and  moved  with  the  utmost  circum- 
^Mctaon.    The  whole  of  the  guesU  arrived  in  safety. 
^^ont  dark  the  mosicaans  tuned  their  violinsi  and  the 


merry  dance  was  begun.  All  seemed  to  foiget  that 
they  were  surrounded  by  a  vigilant,  insidious  and 
remorseless  foe— so  strong  is  the  social  principle  in  our 
bosoms!  80  regardless  are  we  of  the  coming  calamities 
of  the  future,  in  the  enjoyments  of  the  present ! 

About  midnight  the  partners  in  a  reel  took  the  floor 
and  moved  off.  One  of  the  ladies  in  it  was  descended 
from  a  distinguished  family  in  North  Carolina.  Her 
person  was  small  and  delicate;  her  complexion  brown; 
her  eye  of  a  dark  hazel — large  and  languid,  ^he 
expression  of  her  countenance  was  exceedingly  mitd  ; 
her  manner  gentle  and  fascinating.  Those  who  ap- 
proached her,  however  rude  and  rough,  were  softened 
by  the  kind  and  gracious  way  in  which  she  addressed 
them.  That  one-so  beautiful  and  of  a  nature  so  tender, 
should  have  adventured  into  so  wild  a  country,  excited 
wonder  in  those  who  were  unacquainted  with  her  story. 
But  this  high-born  and  high-bred  woman  had  become 
devoted  to  an  enterprising  and  chivalric  young  man, 
who  loved  her  so  passionately  that  he  could  not  permit 
the  winds  of  heaven  to  visit  her  too  roughly,  and  who 
had  recently  received  the  appointment  of  surveyor- 
general  of  the  new  territory;  a  post  requiring  talents 
and  education — one  of  great  profit  and  imminent  periL 
After  his  marriage  Major  R.  proceeded  to  prepare  for 
a  journey  to  the  west  As  the  period  of  his  departure 
approached,  his  young  bride  declared  her  unwillingness 
to  be  separated  from  him.  He  remonstrated  with  her 
kindly,  but  slie  persisted  in  her  resolution  to  accompany 
him.  After  her  arrival  at  the  station  she  had  given 
birth  to  a  female  infant. 

Suddenly,  some  person  said, "  What  cry  is  that  ?**  The 
music  was  hushed.  It  was,  indeed,  a  cry  of  deep  dis- 
tress and  alarm.  The  tramp  of  horses  descending  the 
hill  that  overlooked  the  fortress  was  heard — the  riders 
approaching  at  full  speed,  and  redoubling  their  efforts 
to  be  heard.  Terror  was  depicted  in  every  counte- 
nance. The  women  grew  pale,  and  the  children  gath- 
ered around  their  fathers  and  mothers. 

The  commander  of  the  station  exclaimed,  '*  Indians!** 
As  quick  as  thought,  every  man  sprang  to  his  rifle, 
tomahawk  and  knifo.  This  commander  was  a  veteran 
in  war,  of  iron  nerves,  hard  features,  thick  set  and 
broad  shouldered,  slow  in  his  movements,  of  solid  judg- 
ment and  immoveable  courage.  Great  confidence  was 
reposed  in  his  military  skill.  When  in  his  cops  he 
would  tell  over  how  he  had  fought  through  the  recent 
revolutionary  contest;  that  he  was  standing  close  by 
Campbell,  when  he  received  from  the  surviving  officer 
at  King's  mountain  the  sword  of  the  gallant  Ferguson; 
that  on  the  next  morning  he  had  assisted  in  hanging  a 
gang  of  tories,  which  was^  as  he  believed,  the  best  act 
of  his  life. 

The  commander.  Major  W.,  said  to  his  company 
with  perfect  coolness,  "  Those  who  are  coming  are  the 
surveyor^neral  and  his  party;  watch,  and  when  they 
reach  the  gate  open  it,  let  them  in,  then  close  it  in- 
stantly and  bar  it.**  In  a  moment  they  were  in  at  a  full 
strain  and  breathless.  The  company  crowded  around 
them.  When  they  were  able  to  speak,  they  stated  that 
the  party  of  the  surveyor-general,  which  had  gone  out 
four  days  before,  to  make  some  surveys,  being  on  its 
return,  was  suddenly  set  upon  by  more  than  four  hun- 
dred Indians;  that  the  surveyor  and  two  of  his  chain- 
carriers  were  killed,  and  that  they  four  had  narrowly 
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escaped.  Before  this  short  narraUve  was  closed,  a  faint 
shriek  was  heard  from  the  demoted  and  gentle  wife  of 
4he  surveyor,  who  had  sank  to  the  floor  like  a  doomed 
Yicitm.  Three  of  the  women  bore  her  oflTto  one  of  the 
cabins,  whilst  a  fourth  took  care  of  her  child. 

In  a  short  time  the  station  was  surrounded  by  the 
whole  force  of  the  savages.  The  commander  adopted 
the  most  judicious  measures  with  the  greatest  delibera- 
tion. The  establishment  called  the  "station,"  was 
built  of  long  logs,  placed  end  to  end,  and  close  together, 
the  outsides  were  hewed  down  smooth,  so  that  an  ene- 
my could  not  reach  the  top,  about  twenty-five  feet  high, 
except  by  ladders.  There  were  port-holes  in  the  sides. 
This  wooden  wall  enclosed  about  four  acres  of  ground, 
within  which  there  was  a  spring  and  many  log  dwel- 
lings. At  the  south-eastern  corner  there  was  s  gate, 
high  enough  for  a  man  on  horseback  to  enter.  This 
gate  was  used  so  continually  that  it  became  necessary 
to  frame  it  out  of  substantial  pieces  of  wood^  placed 
six  or  eight  inches  apart,  in  order  that  it  might  have 
the  proper  lightness^  turning  as  it  did  on  imperfect 
wooden  hinges. 

The  wife  of  the  commander  of  this  rude  fortress  was 
a  heroine  in  the  broadest  sense  of  the  term.  At  the 
time  of  which  we  are  speaking  she  was  about  thirty, 
and  the  mother  of  six  children.  She  was  unusually 
tall,  with  large  limbs,  and  inclined  to  corpulency. 
When  she  moved  in  pursuit  of  any  purpose  she  seemed 
to  stride  over  the  earth.  Her  hair  was  of  a  light  flaxen 
color,  was  turned  back  from  her  high,  broad  forehead, 
and  tied  behind  by  a  simple  leathern  string.  It  was  of 
great  length,  and  spread  all  over  her  shoulders.  Her 
step  was  quick ;  her  eye  piercin|^  and  of  the  brightest 
blue ;  her  complexion  of  the  most  beautiful  white ;  her 
person  was  perfectly  erect ;  her  chest  large  and  promi- 
nent ;  her  voice  was  loud  and  penetrating.  When  she 
spoke,  the  hearer  instantly  detected  in  her  the  spirit  of 
command.  The  passions  of  this  woman  were  stormy, 
and  yet  her  affections  were  tender  and  ardent.  In  all 
the  relations  of  wife,  mother,  sister  and  friend,  she 
manifested  the  deepest  and  most  endearing  devotk>n. 
Her  female  companions  looked  on  her  with  awe  and 
reverence,  because  she  was  gifXed  with  so  sound  a  judg- 
ment, and  so  great  a  share  of  common  sense.  Her 
apprehension  was  as  rapid  as  the  lightning.  Unlike 
most  of  her  sex,  she  was  a  total  stranger  to  thick-coming 
fancies,  but  saw  everything  that  concerned  her  interests 
through  the  medium  of  an  unclouded  reason.  When 
placed  in  emergencies,  she  had  all  the  admirable  readi- 
ness of  woman. 

As  soon  as  the  men  had  taken  the  positions  assigned 
them,  Mrs.  W.  observed  to  her  husband,  whom  she 
familiarly  denominated  John,  "I  think  that  there  are 
not  enough  bulleu  moulded,  or  patches  cut ;  the  pow- 
der-homs  want  filling;  the  boys  bad  better  throw  out 
their  priming  and  pick  their  flints."  To  one  of  the 
women  she  said,  ''Go  to  yonder  furthest  eabin  and 
bring  me  some  bars  of  lead."  To  two  others  she  cried 
out,  "  Mend  up  the  fires— put  on  the  skillets  and  hand 
me  the  moulds ;  set  a  bucket  of  water  close  by  to  cool 
the  balls  in."  The  lead  being  brought,  she  seized  an  axe 
and  cot  up  enough  of  pieces  to  fill  the  vessels.  Hur- 
rying to  a  large  poplar  chest,  she  drew  therefrom  a 
wooden  box  containing  powder;  the  flasks  having 
been  brought  to  her,  she  filled  them  with  as  steady 


a  hand  as  if  she  had  been  engaged  in  an  indifienat 
duty,  and  apparently  without  losing  a  single  gnin-^eo 
concentrated  were  her  energies  in  this  cause  of  life  and 
death  1  She  cut  up  a  quantity  of  patches,  and  when  she 
delivered  them,  she  remarked,  "  that  without  (hem  the 
balls  wouM  be  too  small  for  the  bores  of  the  rifles,  and 
that  they  might  make  scattering  fire."    In  about  aa 
hour  after  the  first  alarm,  the  enemy  gathered  anmiid 
the  station.    They  kindled  a  fire  near  the  gale,  but  to 
much  wide  of  it  that  those  within  could  not  assail  then 
successfully.    Having  gathered  up  some  live  choDke, 
they  advanced  with  loud  yells,  with  the  view  of  apply* 
ing  them  to  the  gate,  but  just  as  they  were  in  the  aot  of 
doing  so,  the  whites  poured  into  them  a  deadly  volWy. 
Several  were  heard  to  fall,  and  were  quickly  dragged 
away  by  the  survivors. 

A  considerable  time  elapsed  before  a  second  assault 
was  made.  At  length,  the  enemy  approached,  some 
with  fire,  and  others  with  their  guns  in  their  hands, 
which  they  suddenly  protruded  through  the  spaces  of 
the  gate,  discharged  them,  and  shot  down  seven  of  the 
whites ;  ^it  of  whom  were  killed  on  the  vpaL 

It  was  now  dear  that  a  desperate  efibrt  must  be  made 
to  disperse  the  party.  If  the  fortress  were  set  on  fire, 
the  assailants  would  gain  an  entrance,  and  every  soul 
within  would  be  massacred.  The  force  of  the  Indians 
was  so  great,  that  if  they  persevered,  they  could  afibid 
to  lose  a  large  number,  provided  they  should  be  aUe 
at  last  to  achieve  a  victory.  A  short  council  was 
held,  when  Henry  G.  stepping  forward,  with  a  fina 
voice  and  manner,  suggested  a  new  plan  of  operations. 
He  proposed,  that  twenty  of  the  men  should  damber 
up  the  inside  of  the  wall  of  the  sUtion,  take  their  posi- 
tions on  the  plate  at  the  top,  and  fire  upon  theassulants 
as  they  gathered  at  the  gale.  Such  an  attack,  be  said, 
would  do  certain  and  fatal  execution.  The  resolata 
wife  of  the  commander,  who  was  everjrwhere  amidst 
these  horrors  wholly  undismayed,  listened  to  this  plan 
with  intense  interest.  Clapping  her  band  upon  Hen* 
ry*s  back,  she  said,  with  enthusiasm,  '*  You  are  a  dear, 
brave  boy." 

On  Henry's  turning  his  eye  to  his  left,  there  stood 
his  father.  Every  drop  of  blood  seemed  to  have  Isft 
him ;  his  face  was  of  an  ashy  hue.  In  a  suppressed 
tone,  he  expostulated  gently,  and  seemed  convulsed  by 
a  struggle  between  paternal  aflfection  and  the  senti- 
ments of  a  high  and  delicate  honor,  fie  said  simply) 
that  perhaps  the  assailants  might  be  repelled  withoot 
so  great  a  hazard,  and  that  the  position  on  the  top  of  the 
wall  would  expose  every  one  who  ascended  toaknosl 
certain  death. 

But  a  very  large  majority  were  in  favor  of  the  new 
scheme.  Henry  offered  to  lead  the  party,  and  in  a 
moment  the  required  number  were  in  readiiicn.— 
They  reached  the  plate  with  much  difllculty,  but  when 
there,  they  could  not  be  readily  seen,  as  the  night  vti 
dark. 

In  a  little  time,  upwards  of  one  hundred  lodiaos 
moved  up  to  the  gate;  some  with  pieces  of  timber  on 
their  shoulden,  with  which  they  intended  to  batter  it 
down ;  othen  with  fire,  and  others  with  their  pieces 
loaded.  When  they  had  become  huddled  together  and 
had  fallen  into  confusion,  presenting  the  appearance  of 
a  disorderly  and  uncontrolled  mob,  the  whites  belov 
and  those  above  fired  at  the  same  instanL     It  was 
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iDdtfStood,  Uiai  Henry  and  his  party  ehooki  descend 
iflunediately  alter  they  had  delivered  iheir  fire,  but  one 
of  ibe  men,  who  was  lai^ge  and  heavy,  was  slow  in  his 
■OTemeots;  an  Indian  who  was  standing  some  ten  or 
UwA  psces  from  the  crowd,  saw  him,  raised  his  rifle, 
and  drew  the  tri^er :  the  ballet  struck  him  between 
his  eyes>  and  he  fell  IDce  a  mass  of  lead  perfectly  dead 
St  the  feet  of  his  wife  below,  who  was  watching  to 
ascertain  his  fate.  She  sunk  down  on  his  lifeless  body, 
Bod  both  were  quickly  removed  by  the  order  of  Mrs. 
W.  Seeing  him  fall,  she  sprang  to  him,  and  throwing 
her  keen  eye  apon  him,  she  cried  out  in  a  plaintive 
lose,  *'Poor  fellow,  he  is. gone  I" 

It  appeared  afterwards  that  this  last  effort  of  the 
whiles  had  been  so  faul  to  the  enemy  that  they  were 
disheartened,  and  had  imbibed  the  opinion  that  thoee 
within  the  fortress  were  fkr  more  numerous  than  they 
really  were. 

Accordingly  they  withdrew,  taking  both  their  dead 
sod  wounded  with  them,  as  was  their  established  cus^ 
ion.  After  the  day  had  dawned,  the  commander  or- 
dered that  the  necessary  preparations  should  be  made 
ibr  the  interment  of  those  who  bad  fallen.  The  young 
neo  procured  some  stakes,  which  being  driven  into  the 
gnuadf  rough  planks  were  placed  thereon,  and  the 
whole  of  the  six  corpses  were  laid  out  side  by  side, 
and  dressed  in  while  cotton  honoespun.  The  wife  of 
the  commander  covered  each  gently  with  a  white  sheet 
Having  done  this,  she  passed  out  of  the  station,  and  in 
aboQt  half  an  hour  returned  with  both  hands  full  of 
wild  flowers,  which  she  scattered  over  the  dead  bodies. 
Amoogat  the  killed  was  a  stripling,  who  was  uncom- 
monly handsome,  and  who  was  just  nineteen,  the 
oldest  child  of  his  parents,  who  were  also  residing 
within  the  fortress.  Raising  the  sheet,  this  woman 
looked  at  him  long  and  earnestly,  then  said,  whilst  the 
tears  were  stealing  down  her  face,  *' What  a  pily  that 
he  should  have  been  cut  off  so  soon  !*' 

The  parents  of  this  youth  sat  down  together  near 
his  body,  and  remained  by  it  throughout  the  day,  to  all 
appearance  wholly  inconsolable.  Oii  the  other  side, 
was  the  wife  of  him  who  had  fallen  from  the  top  of  the 
pampait,  viapc  in  gri^ 

Her  iwo  little  chiklren  were  at  her  feet,  unconscious 
ef  their  irreparable  loss.  Perceiving  that  their  mother 
withhehi  from  them  her  accustomed  endearments,  they 
endeavored  in  vain  to  arouse  her  attention  by  climbing 
«p  on  her  knee,  and  inquiring  of  her  by  their  looks, 
"what  was  the  matter  with  her?" 

Aboai  eleven  o'clock,  the  whole  company  was  gath- 
end  aroond  the  dead  bodies.  The  women  sung 
aavetal  hymns;  After  they  had  ceased,  those  present 
dispersed^  that  they  might  partake  of  a  slight  repast 
The  order  was,  that  the  interment  should  take  place  a 
fiule  before  sundown.  Just  as  the  procession  was 
ftroMd,  the  comoaander  said,  that  no  brave  soldier  who 
fieB  in  bottle  under  his  eye,  should  ever  be  buried  with- 
oai  military  honors :  that  this  act  of  respect  was  always 
ise  CO  the  memory  and  deeds  of  the  gallant  defenders 
flf  their  country;  that  such  was  the  established  custom 
during  the  revolutionary  war.  A  platoon  was  detailed 
fir  Ibis  duty.  The  company  moved  slowly  on^the 
*«Ben  singing  as  they  proceeded.  When  it  had 
ivaefaed  the  graves.  Major  G.  sUpped  forward,  and 
itad  tbe  fbaeral  senriee.    The  okl  veteran  then  waved 


his  hand,  and  the  platoon  fired  into  the  cold  and  narrow 
abodes  of  the  fallen.  The  sound  reverberated  along 
the  neighboring  hills,  and  at  last  died  away  upon  the 
ear.    The  party  returned  in  profound  silence. 

But  there  was  one  being  who  had  participated  in  the 
recent  tragedy,  and  who  commanded  the  sympathy  of 
every  heart  This  was  the  wife  of  the  surveyor-gene- 
ral. Her  misery  seemed  to  be  unsusceptible  of  any 
alleviation.  Unlike  most  of  those  around  her,  she  had 
left  all  her  relatives  behind  her,  for  she  had  literally 
torn  herself  from  the  embraces  of  her  father  and  mother, 
to  participate  in  the  fortunes  of  a  husband  whom  she 
adored.  The  road  before  him  was  thickly  beset  with 
dangers — wealth  and  honor  were  within  his  grasp — 
but  he  had  fallen,  and  the  was  desolate. 

The  wife  of  the  commander  used  every  efifbrt  to 
sootlie  her  wounded  spirit,  by  arousing  her  to  a  sense 
of  the  dependant  condition  of  her  infant  She  some* 
times  dressed  it,  and  laid  it  by  her  side  -,  she  offered  her 
the  consolations  of  religion ;  but  the  stormy  scenes  of 
a  western  frontier  were  too  rough  for  the  gentle  nature 
of  til  is  woman.  The  arrow  which  had  been  shot  at 
her  had  reached  her  heart  She  gradually  pined  away, 
and  mourned  as  one  without  hope.  The  long  hours 
were  passed  in  lisllessness  and  dejection.  She  sat  and 
watched  day  after  day  the  sun  descending  in  cloudless 
glory  into  twilight  She  cast  her  longing  eyes  in  thd 
direction  where  they  told  her  lay  the  unburied  and 
unhonored  corpse  of  her  husband.  At  last,  she  sent 
one  of  the  children  one  morning  to  the  wife  of  the  com- 
mander with  a  message  that  she  wished  to  see  her. 
This  summons  was  obeyed  instantly.  She  desired  that 
her  child  should  be  brought  and  laid  beside  her.  Paus- 
ing ibr  several  minutes,  during  which  the  tears  ran 
rapidly  down  her  pale  cheeks,  she  broke  silence,  and 
said,  **  My  time  has  come ;  my  spirit  is  broken — life  is 
to  me  a  burden.  I  have  struggled  a  good  while  between 
hope  and  despair.  This  child  will  soon  be  an  orphan. 
Your  never-ceasing  kindness  has  enkindled  in  me 
towards  you  an  affection  almost  filial.  I  have  sent  for 
you  to  bid  you  farewell,  and  to  commit  this  infant  to 
your  charge.  I  have  to  request  that  you,  whenever 
this  horrid  war  shall  be  followed  by  peace,  will  cause 
my  child  to  be  taken,  and  placed  in  the  arms  of  my 
mother."  Then  reclining  her  head,  and  placing  her  lips 
on  those  of  the  infant,  she  gently  breathed  out  her  im- 
mortal spirit 


PRYNNFS  mSTRIOMASTIX. 

Prynne*s  *  Histriomastix'  is  a  qunfto  of  more  than 
1100  pages— an  invective  against  the  stage — the  matter 
chiefly  temporary  and  levelled  at  Aigitive  events — the 
author  never  ventures  upon  the  most  trivial  opmion 
without  calling  to  his  aid  whatever  has  been  said  in  all 
ages  and  nations—a  Helluo  librorum  in  which  are  quo- 
t^  more  than  a  thousand  authors.  Milton  says  of 
Prynne,  "  that  hot  querist  for  tythes  whom  ye  may 
know  by  his  wits  lying  ever  beside  him  in  the  margin 
to  be  ever  beside  his  wits  in  the  text** 
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THE  FATE  OF  THE  GIFTED. 

"As  the  bodj  wastes, 
The  spirit  irsthers  greater  strengtbi  aod  sheds 
On  the  admiring  world  sapernal  light. 
Alas !  that  eloquence  will  soon  be  mute- 
That  harpi  unstrung,  shall  lose  its  loreliDess, 
Nor  know  its  own  sweet  sound  again.** 

It  has  long  been  a  popular  superstition,  that  superior 
mental  endowment  marks  its  possessor  for  an  early 
gra?e.  And  not  only  so,  but  that  early  doom  mutt  re- 
sult, as  a  eonaequtnce,  from  a  highly  gifled  mind.  That 
the  opinion  is  erroneous^  at  least  in  so  far  as  a  fiilae 
cause  is  assigned  for  an  effect,  need  not  be  denied.  If  it 
be  true  that  unusual  talent  will  inevitably  invite  death, 
the  converse  of  the  proposition  ought  to  be  equally  true, 
that  the  entire  void  of  mental  possessions  ensures  a 
'*  green  old  age."  But  we  do  not  propose  to  combat 
error,  neither  do  we  intend  to  write  a  philosophical  dis- 
quisition. That  the  gifted  do  find  an  early  tomb,  is  so 
frequently  true,  that  we  cannot  wonder  at  the  preva- 
lence of  the  superstition,  nor  deem  the  sentiment  of  the 
ancients  singuli 


"  Whom  the  gods  lore,  die  young.** 

0  In  many  instances,  we  may  mark  the  foe  that  des- 
troys them.  In  one  case,  a  feeble  physical  frame  seems 
to  wear  rapidly  out,  and  consumption  "flushes  the 
cheek" 

'<  With  roses  that  bloom  only  o*er  the  grave ; 
And  in  that  eye  that  once  so  wUdlj  beamed, 
Kindles  unnatural  flres.** 

In  another  case,  poverty  seems  to  have  presided  at  the 
birth,  and  attends  untiring  throughout  the  short  term  of 
days,  till  despair  and  horror  dry  up  the  very  fountain  of 
life,  and  the  poor  victim  sinks  into  an  untimely  grave. 
But  we  sometimes  look  in  vain,  and  hence,  no  doubt, 
the  notion,  to  whicb  we  have  alluded,  of  the  peculiar 
partiality  of  Heaven. 

At  the  risk  of  the  charge  of  exquisite  sentimentality, 
we  hazard  the  assertion,  Chat  men  of  unusual  i^oetical 
character  seem  to  possess  but  little  sympathy  with  the 
utilitarian  world  around  them.  Their  soul  is  cast  in  a 
finer  mould  than  that  of  the  crowd  with  which  they  are 
doomed  to  mingle.  The  hum  and  bustle  of  the  machi- 
nery of  life  jar^  discordantly  on  their  ear.  It  is  true, 
that  the  poet  sometimes  makes  a  business  man :  but  it 
is  not  his  peculiar  talent  that  makes  him  thus.  Ue 
becomes  so  in  opposition  to  it  We  are  indeed  at  fault 
if  a  political  economist  would  not  endorse  his  genius 
as  unproducHtie  capUaL 

When  we  speak  of  the  poet,  we  by  no  means  use  the 
term  in  a  limited  sense.  We  mean  the  man  of  genius— 
of  sensitive  spirit — of  brilliant  imagination  and  fancy — 
of  a  soul  delighting  in  the  bright  and  beautiful  things  of 
earth— the  child  of  nature.  For  such— though  they  pos- 
sess many  points  of  difference,  and  diversity  of  taste 
and  pursuit— are  united  by  a  common  bond  of  sympa- 
thy. The  god  within  responds  to  the  god  without. 
The  same  yearning  of  soul  af\er  spiritual  things  is 
theirs.  The  same  turning  from  the  discordant  throng 
away,  to  commune  with  the  "  voices  of  nature."  They 
behold 


"  With  mind  inspired  and  genius-brighlened  eje, 
Those  beauties  which  eternally  shine  forth, 
Nature,  in  all  thy  works  !    To  them  what  Joy 
The  morning  landscape  yields ;  when  the  young  ran 
Flings  o*er  the  mountain  his  first  bickering  ray, 
Aad  tips  with  wavering  gold  the  embattled  tower, 
While  the  first  gleam  the  waters  ealch  I 

What  joy 
Amid  the  forest  depths  to  wander  on, 
0*er  flower*{mpurpled  path,  and  list  the  tonet 

.  Of  tiM  deep  water>fall  at  silent  aooo, 
Drowning  the  wood<lark*s  song ;  and  then  to  view 
Its  angry  flood,  headlong  from  rock  to  rock. 
Leaping  in  thunderous  rush,  with  silvery  uch, 
Melodiously  sublime ! 

And  oh !  how  sw«eC 
To  them  the  golden  sunset's  glowing  hour. 
When  high  amid  the  evening*s  gorgeous  pomps 
That  light  the  west,  the  mounuin  lifts  hs  head, 
A  rich  impurpled  pillow  for  the  god 
Of  day  to  rest  on ;  when  the  flocks  and  herds 
Are  wandering  homeward  to  the  tinkling  sound 
Of  their  own  tuneful  bells :  and  pastoral  reed 
And  song  of  milk^maid  fill  up  every  pause 
In  ns^ure^s  vesper'anthem,  while  the  spire 
And  sun-gilt  tower  glow  with  the  day ^s  last  beam  I** 

What  lover  of  literature  has  not  mourned  over  the 
fate  of  the  lamented  White  7  Who  can  read  the  story 
of  his  toils— his  sufferings— his  death — without  a  tear? 
He  was  worthy  the  plaintive  lay  of  the  mighty  bsid 
who  bewailed  him.  And  such  is  the  fate  of  many.  AAer 
a  few  years  of  sorrow  and  suffering  among  those  who 
cannot  appreciate  them  aright — whose  heart  cannot 
sym]jathise  with  their  heart — ^from  poverty,  fi?offi  dis- 
ease, from  overwrought  sensibility,  or  some  kindred 
cause,  the  frail  mortal  tenement  is  dissolved,  and  the 
spirit  which  seemed  formed  only  for  heaven,  seeks  again 
its  native  skies ! 

"And  then  mankind 
In  generous  mockery,  pay  that  tribute  due 
To  their  transcendent  taleots,  and  the  grave 
That  hides  their  coU  remains  with  laurels  deck!** 

We  have  not  chosen  our  present  theme  for  (be  por 
pose  of  a  mere  idle  waste  of  sympathy.  We  have  been 
betrayed  into  a  much  longer  prelude  than  we  antici- 
pated. We  have  long  wished  to  publish  in  a  coooected 
form  (accompanied  with  a  brief  biographical  sketch)  & 
few  of  the  fugitive  articles  of  some  who  have  contributed 
largely  to  our  periodical  literature,  and  who  have  £iUe& 
early  in  the  race,  while  winning  an  honorable  renown. 
We  would  do  it  both  from  a  sense  of  justice  to  departed 
worth,  and  also  from  what  we  deem  the  just  merit  of  the 
articles  themselves.  Two  hold  an  especial  place  in  our 
memory,  though,  as  cireumstancea  favor,  we  may  conti- 
nue our  notice.  The  sketches  must  of  course  be  brief— 
too  ^rie/— and  the  number  of  articles  extremely  limited. 
In  the  order  of  the  arrangement  we  design  no  reference 
to  the  relative  talent  of  thd  individuals,  but  oonsuli  only 
our  own  convenience.  The  remainder  of  our  present 
number  we  propose  to  devote  to  the  memory  of  the  late 

CHESTER  A.  GHISWOLD. 

"  The  spoiler  came,  and  all  thj  promise  fair. 
Hath  sought  the  grave,  to  sleep  forever  there.*' 

Mr.  Oriswold  was  a  native  of  Cooperstown,  Otsegp 
county.  New  York,  but  for  the  last  few  years  of  his 
life  was  a  resident  of  Utica,  New  York,  where,  we  be- 
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liere  he  commeDced  his  liteniry  writings.  He  enjoyed 
eiriy  advantages  for  a  good  English  education,  which 
wero  well  improved.  Farther  than  this  his  studies  did 
not  extend ;  and  at  a  period  of  life  when  those  who 
deugn  pursuing  a  liberal  education  enter  college,  young 
G.  assumed  a  station  in  a  mercantile  house.  From  hence 
his  coiine  of  life  was  of  nearly  uniform  tenor.  He 
dbtnged  his  situation  once  or  twice,  till  he  received  an 
■ppointment  to  a  place  in  a  banking  institution,  in 
which  he  remained  till  his  death. 

In  private  life,  Qriswold  was  deservedly  esteemed. 
His  mind  (by  his  own  tuition,)  was  remarkably  well 
edtivated :  and  from  entire  amiability  of  disposition, 
"  none  knew  him  but  to  love  him."  In  the  discharge  of 
his  business-duties,  he  was  conscientiously  faithful ;  and 
literary  pursuits,  for  which  he  felt  a  passion,  were  only 
altowed  to  engross  his  leisure  hours.  When  about 
eighteen  years  of  age  he  first  became  known  to  the  read- 
ing public,  through  the  medium  of  the  periodicals,  to 
which  he  contributed  largely,  over  the  various  signatures 
of  «Malcom,"  "A.",  ••Alleyne,"  and  *'C.  A.  G."  In 
Kveral  instances  he  proved  a  successful  competitor  for 
literary  prizes.  "  JLimiy'*  LmUt^*  a  prize  tale,  written 
for  the  " JKMAeslcr  (N.  Y.)  CraJUman*'  a  literary  peri- 
odicd  of  considerable  repute,  edited  by  Brooks,  is  doubt- 
less firesh  in  the  memory  of  many  of  our  readers.  Our 
author  died  soon  aAer  completing  his  twenty-fourth 
year.  His  literary  career  had  but  just  begun :  and  we 
deem  it  but  just  to  state  that  not  only  were  his  articles 
the  fhiit  of  occasional  hours  of  leisure,  and  hastily  writ- 
ten, bat  were  generally  sent  to  the  press  without  revi- 
m  or  correction.  Of  his  style  we  shall  leave  the  reader 
to  form  his  own  opinion,  from  the  various  specimens  we 
ihaU  present 

ChiswoU  was  a  poet,  in  every  sense  of  the  word :  but 
he  entirely  intermitted  poetical  writing  sometime  be- 
fere  his  death,  and  we  think  many  of  his  prose  articles 
by  fiu-  the  best.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  many  of  his 
irticles  are  lost ;  yet  from  the  few  we  possess,  the  reader 
viU  be  able  to  form  a  somewhat  just  opinion  of  his  merit. 

From  **  Lines  suggested  by  Salathiel,"  we  select  a 
kw  passages: — 

**  Tower  sod  turret,  citadel  and  wall. 
Ley  wrapped  id  falUog  eanlif  bt !  'twas  the  hour 
Wken  Jiidah*0  eecrlflce  aroee  on  high, 
And  o'er  the  bill,  the  valley,  and  the  wave, 
Tke  miffacy  shadow  ofdeeeending  eve. 
Was  trembllDg  like  a  visionary  thing ! 
The  sua  went  down,  and  all  the  golden  glow 
Of  palace  and  of  temple  passed  away, 
And  twilight  wept  o*er  falling  Israel ! 
Thea  the  soft  music  of  the  hymn  pealed  forth 
On  cymbal  and  on  harp  to  heaven ! 

♦  4t  *  t  « 

Darkness  fell— 
Sioad  darkness :  not  a  star  looked  down  (o  earth. 
Lirfogand  dead  lay  still :  the.sWord  was  sheath'd, 
But  nwas  not  in  the  scabbard ;  and  the  spear, 
The  blood-red  javelin  and  the  gory  helm, 
The  broken  buckler  and  the  tattered  flag, 
Were  strew'd  in  ruins,  tarnished  and  defaced. 
Hen  came  the  star  forth  from  its  glorious  seat, 
Ob  wings  up-borne,  descending  like  a  bride 
la  nuptial  garraenis,  till  it  hung  upon 
ks  self-depending  balance  o'er  the  walls, 
Cioched  in  unearthly  splendor :  not  the  sun 
la  all  his  glory,  not  the  meteor  blaze 
ki  all  its  fierceness,  ever  beamed  so  bright  t 
M  leogth  it  stood,  la  all  Its  barning  glow, 


The  mighty  Image  forth,  to  earth  and  heaven, 
Of  heaven's  first  earthly  temple  !  ttien  a  sound 
From  flitting  forms  and  airy  shapes  came  down, 
Floating  on  ether :  'twas  the  song  of  beaten — 
Sweet,  melancholy,  wild ;'  Let  us  go  hence !' 
Nature  stood  still—all  earthly  sounds  were  still ! 
*  Let  us  go  hence'—*  Let  us  depart'— 'Away'— 
Again  rung  mournful,  mild,  and  freely  forth ; 
And  clouds  came  down,  and  roll'd  in  snowy  coil 
O'er  all  the  visionary  scene :  but  still 
The  wailing  sound  was  heard—*  Let  us  go  hence !' " 

There  is  certainly  musical  versification  and  fine  senti- 
ment in  the  following  Iran^iitl 

"  STANZAS. 

(*  Sad  and  low  o*er  the  dark  tomb  where  sleep  the  departed. 
The  white  charnelled  bones  in  their  clay -covered  bed. 
Sweeps  a  voice  like  the  moaning  of  one  broken-hearted, 
A  voice  like  a  wail  from  the  land  of  the  dead. 

Oh  !  it  loves  the  calm  hour  when  the  daylight  has  faded. 
The  still  of  the  evening,  the  hush  of  the  grave ! 

When  the  mountain  and  valiey  by  moonlight  are  shaded, 
And  the  sun  hath  withdrawn  all  the  glory  he  gave. 

Then  it  comes,  with  its  silvery  sweet  tone  of  sadness, 
And  sighs  as  it  lingers,  and  moans  as  it  flies : 

Then  hushVl  as  the  tomb  be  the  vain  voice  of  gladness. 
And  wet  with  the  sad  tear  of  sorrow,  the  eyes. 

Ah !  kneel  by  the  place  where  are  charnelled  the  lowly. 
Who  once  trod  the  earth  with  a  step  like  thine  own  ; 

The  earth  which  thy  footstep  now  presses  is  holy,  * 

And  rife  with  a  moral  the  cold  sculptured  stone. 

How  soon  mast  thy  slumber,  like  his  thou  art  trading. 

Be  silent— as  lonely,  as  iowly,  as  deep ! 
Even  now  is  the  breath,  tho*  it  passes  unheedbig. 

Gone  forth,  that  may  sigh  o'er  the  place  of  thy  sleep. 

Then  lay  thee  in  mourning,  in  sorrow,  and  anguish. 
Beside  the  green  mound  where  the  cold  sleepers  lie : 

For  the  spirit— a  pris'ner  the  spirit  doth  languish- 
To  hail  the  glad  hour  when  iu  clay  cell  shall  die  l*> 

The  following  verses  from  "  The  Song  of  the  Sea 
Daemon,*'  though  not  perfect,  contain  many  thrilling 
lines: 

"  I  dwell  in  the  ocean  wave. 
Low  in  the  boundless  deep: 
There  in  the  halls  of  Neptune's  cave. 
Where  serpents  glide  and  where  monsters  creep. 
When  the  billows  have  rocked  the  god  to  sleep, 
I  love  to  waken  the  whirlwind's  rage. 
And  smile  when  the  waters  rave ! 

I  waken  the  sleeping  gale. 
And  revel  in  the  surge ; 
And  I  laugh  when  the  whirlwinds  rail, 
And  sing  with  glee  my  unhallowed  dirge. 
And  over  the  angry  waters  urge 

With  lightning  speed  the  tattered  sail, 
And  yell  with  joy  when  the  proud  turn  pale ! 

I  fly  with  the  groaning  barque. 
And  smile  at  the  mortal  fear ; 
I  am  seen  in  the  fitful  dark. 
And  shriek  my  dirge  \n  the  tingling  ear. 
Laugh  at  the  toil  and  the  terrors  jeer; 
I  flap  my  wing  o'er  the  quivering  ark. 
Like  the  demon  of  anguish,  pale  and  stark. 

I  ride  on  the  lightning's  flash ; 
I  come  like  the  angry  cloud  ; 
And  I  mock  the  terrible  crash 
Of  the  thunder's  pealing  deep  and  loud; 
1  bring  the  sailor  his  ghastly  shroud, 

And  over  the  deck  like  a  dark  wave  dash. 
While  the  eea,  the  sky,  and  the  whirlwinds  clash ! 
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I  hide  with  ft  mlat  tbe  rock. 
And  cover  k  with  a  wave; 
And  aeream  aioad  whan  I  hoar  the  ahock. 
And  view  the  death  of  the  fair  and  the  brave  s 
I  fly  to  open  tbe  briny  grave, 

And  an  hundred  dttmona  around  me  flock ; 
Dlacordant  their  acreana  aa  their  red  haada  lock, 
And  with  flendkh  yella  their  reqolem  mock  !>* 

Our  author's  imagination  seemed  at  tiroes  especially 
to  delight  in  scenes  of  wildness  and  gloom.  The  fol- 
lowing has  much  of  the  ^'Germaa"  in  its  conception 
and  execution : 

"  REVELS  OF  THE  DEAD. 

"  Dark  midnight  abroad 
Her  robe  doch  fling, 
And  apiriu  awake 
To  their  revelling; 
And  the  groaning  yew,  and  the  howling  blast. 
Bring  fear  to  the  heart  aa  It  waodera  peat 

Pale  Lnna  ia  hki ; 

She  wookl  weep  lo  eee 
The  reckleaa  mirth. 
And  the  revelry ; 
Wild  aa  the  blaat  and  rode  aa  the  gale 
That  painta  the  cheek  of  the  proudeiC  pale  f 

In  the  darkened  sky 
la  the  folded  cloud. 
Dense,  cold  and  damp. 
As  a  dsmon*8  shroud ; 
Riven  and  torn,  yet  gathering  atill 
For  the  atorm  to  toaa  and  spread  ac  wIlL 

And  unearthly  sounds 

Are  echoing  aear, 
That  chiil  the  heart 
Of  the  brave  to  liear ; 
Wild ;  ringing  like  those  who  the  red  wine  qaaif, 
The  flendlsh  glee  aad  the  flend*Itke  laugh! 

Still  when  the  sound 

Of  the  storm  is  least, 

You  may  hear  the  mirth 

Of  the  goblin  feaat ; 

And  when  dim  night  the  ftint  moon  looks  thro* 

You  may  aee  the  rites  of  the  ghostly  crew. 


On  the  church-yard  | 

Is  tbe  spectre's  walk  j 
By  the  charnel  house 
Gold  spectres  slalk ; 
And  their  white  boaee  rattle  at  every  breath ; 
Oazo  on  If  thou  wilt:  His  the  dance  of  death  I" 

We  have  already  remarked  that  we  thought  Qris- 
wold's  prose  writings  among  his  happiest  efforts.  Some 
of  the  finest  <*  Tales''  and  "  Sketches"  we  remember  to 
have  read,  were  from  his  pen.  The  length  of  these,  of 
course,  forbids  their  transfer  in  an  article  like  the 
present 

A  short  time  before  his  death,  he  commenced  a  series 
of  articles  for  a  literary  penodical,  of  which  we  were  for 
a  time  tbe  editor,  entitled  "Vagarie9'-iy  on  M«r.>*  It 
was  a  rambling,  unconnected  series — entirely  free  from 
re^lririni— abounding  in  fine  sentiment,  in  tbe  happiest 
style  of  composition.  As  these  were  his  last  articles, 
we  shall  venture  upon  a  few  extracts  at  random.  Prom 
the  first  number  the  following  seem  the  best  for  our 
purpose: 

"  The  sun  again  comes  out,  bright  and  shining,  jusl  above  tbe 
far  faint  Una  thai  bounds  our  vision ;  with  clouds  above  aad 


around  him,  upon  which  his  genUe  looks  faU  like  an  lofinrs 
slumber. 

.  How  delicious  the  air  Is  after  a  pleasant  June  shower.  Too 
can  feel  it  almost  by  intuldon  before  k  has  quite  reached  you, 
bearing  the  same  pleasant  sensation  one  feels  standing  betide  a 
cool  founuin  as  the  clear  Jet  leaps  upward,  and  fklla  back  into 
the  basin,  sparkling  In  tbe  light  of  the  moon  and  manj  lanpi, 
like  a  host  of  diamonds  and  rubies.  Tbe  wind  steals  along  i^ 
silently  and  so  softly,  that  but  for  the  moyinf  and  irembling  of 
the  locks  upon  one*8  brow  and  its  glad  whisper,  you  would  icarce 
know  that  k  passed  at  all.  And  the  beamiAiI  flowers  that  were 
so  faint  and  languid,  now  lift  up  their  dewy  heads  to  tbe  iky  in 
silent  adoraUon  I  And  there  darts  off  a  bright  bird,  with  a  clear 
long  whistle,  who  has  sung  no  song  to-day  till  now;  rkiog  Itigber 
and  higher  up  into  the  empyrean  ;  and  his  song  coming  fainter 
down  to  the  world  beneath  him. 

It  Is  a  pleasant  thing  to  look  out  upon  the  *  liYiDg  things*  of 
the  vegetable  world,— to  commune  with 

*  Nature  In  her  cultivated  trim.* 
♦  »  ♦  ♦ 

How' very  soon  it  Is  posMble  to  wear  out  and  fbrever  eraie  all 
the  first  loves,  the  warm  and  elasdc  feelings,  that  the  young  hoy 
takes  with  him  into  the  world,  and  should  wear  to  his  grsTa.  Doe 
by  one,  month  by  month— they  wither— fade— expire.  And  m 
sacred  as  ihey  were  too  !— So  mutable  a  thing  the  human  mind 
ie :  Yesterday,  sunshiny,  clear  :  To-day,  guilty,  fearful :  To- 
morrow, gloomy,  morose :  The  day  after,  misery,  with  a  palm* 
ed  smile  for  the  world,  and  a  corse  for  itaelf-*'^ 

The  mind  it  a  Strange  compound.  There  k  one  I  riiottM  Draeh 
like  to  analyze.  It  was  once,  I  am  sure,  foU  of  all  manner  of 
kindly  feelings :  But  I  would  not  feel  the  bitterness  of  the  racer 
that  ie  forever  gathering  on  his  lips  and  lu  bis  eye,  for  the  weahh 
of  Ind.  He  rhymes  occasionally,  and  rather  well  too  for  one 
who  makes  no  pretensions  to  tbe  teieiiee.  (Science !  iPa  redaeed 
to  a  science  now,  iheg  say.)  I  hare  several  pieces  of  his;  boi 
all  of  them— light  or  dark,  gay  or  gloomy— bear  the  impraaiof- 
what  shall  I  call  It  .'-loneliness. !  Here  ie  one,  (1  donH  think 
he*ll  ever  read  this ;  so  I  may  venture :)  It  is  oertainly  far  from 
being  faultlees,  but  it  xm  better  tlian  nineteen-tweorietbs  of  the 
periodical  trash  with  which  we  ake  abaolutely  delaged;  udthat 
is  very  far  from  being  a  ^mplinaent. 

"  They  are  breaking,  one  by  one,  the  ties 
That  harmonized  the  spirit's  tone ; 

Barker  and  deeper  bows  tbe  gkwm 
That  o*er  the  bosom*s  light  ia  thrown, 

A  pall  of  ^ght  around  the  tomb. 

Alas !  so  many  strings  are  broken. 

So  many  ties  asunder  rent 
That  never  may  be  scnmg  again. 

That  discord  with  its  tones  are  bleat, 
And  every  tone  to  one  of  pain. 

Stem  worldlinesB  creeps  round  the  sosl. 
And  cankers  every  gentle  feellnc  > 

Save  in  some  far  and  secret  part 
Where  memory  from  a  cold  world  slealfaig, 

Revives  the  tones  that  soothed  the  heart 

So,  as  a  harp  that  once  hath  poured 

The  joy  lu  master's  spirits  felt. 
Hath  one  by  one  Its  tones  all  shattered; 

And  al]  the  chords  that  used  to  melt 
The  soul  to  mirth,  are  torn  and  scattered : 

Hangs  silent  on  the  lonely  wall 
That  echoed  once  its  stirring  tone. 

And  the  dust  gathers  softly  o'er  It ; 
The  living  harp'a-strings,  one  by  (HM, 

Are  broken,  with  the  heart  that  wore  it." 

"  There ^I'm  sorry  the  heart's  broke,  thoagh ^bot  ihii* 

the  harp  is  not,  akogether ;  though  tt  may  be  shattered." 


We  cannot  pass  by  the  follow ing^  from  the 
number : 
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"  Halloired,  all  h&lloireil,  gentle  eve,  are  the  bluehing  glance* 
of  thj  miilry  aky ;  when  the  glorious  aunaet,  picture  of  the  flrat 
golden  gdeh  of  yomhful  Idolatry,  haa  faded  to  the  mellow  sad- 
MM  of  maii*B  niaturer  yeara,  and  save  a  few  ezquieire  purple 
lials  rellecied  from  the  blue  ocean  below  to  the  delicate  ocean 
above,  thoQ  an  with  all  thy  fanciful  and  ethery  forms,  one  lan- 
guid yec  spirUaallxed  whiteness ;  yielding  up  thyself  as  to  slum- 
ber, to  purify  and  hallow  mao*s  aching,  maromon-bonnd  soul ! ! 

*  Oh  the  foil  flow  of  the  fetterless  ^irit  !*  how  joys  she  to 
speed,  aa  on  the  snow-white  pioiona  of  a  dove,  and  join  commu- 
aioB  with  her  kindred  among  thy  unsullied  phantasies,  by  ethery 
paiilions.*  How  would  she  rejoice  (o  rest  from  her  world- wea- 
riness DfMMk  the  pale  velvet  ottoman  which  thou  hast  even  now 
9p€9»d  out  fur  Che  resting  place  of  thy  wandering  beautiful  ones. 

And  thy  quiet  stars  come  forth  on  the  great  deep,  the  crys* 
lalliBe  fent  of  heaven,  to  hold  holy  communion  with  splrlu  of 
saith  and  taeaven :  and  they  barn,  and  burn,  and  dazzle«  aa 
bright  as  they  did  when  the  llrst  smile  of  their  existence  lit  up 
the  void  gloom  of  an  unredeemed  chaoe ;  and  they  sing— all  can- 
see  hear  theoa— but  they  d»  sing,  sweet  as  the  first  hymn  of  the 
whole  crcaiion— and  then  they  melt  int6  a  delicate  soAened 
iptoodor,  aa  a  snowy  base  flows  like  a  gauze  veil  before  them.*' 

We  cannot  pass  the  third  Dumber  so  hasUly.  It  is  in 
the  happiest  vein  of  humor,  and  only  regret  that  we 
must  curtail  it  at  all. 


**  The  Bosa-eorered  mhi,  where  wild  Ivy  weaves, 
Lay  darkly  and  lonely,  all  shrouded  In  leaves : 
Whhin  and  around  it  were  many  a  token 
Of  famtehed  decay,  stones  scattered  and  broken, 
Aod  weeds  thick  and  lank ;  foul  grass,  tall  and  lank, 

Sprang  out  through  the  windows  and  up  In  the  doors ; 
Bat  grew  where  the  sun  might  not  nourish  its  blade, 
Hiding  ha  green  where  the  wall  caat  a  shade. 
And  up  through  the  floors 
Came  the  cold  creeping  Tines, 
That  languidly  twine 
On  the  shattered  wall  and  weep 
Those  venomous  tears  that  steep 
The  soul  to  a  TOlceless,  dreamless  rest, 
e  e  *  e  • 

The  aoul  to  a  dreamless  sleep. 

Tile  wild  wind  awep(the  lanky  leaTss, 
And  cloeer  crepe  to  the  rooesy  eaves 

A  black  and  loathly  cmw, 
Who  had  dined  thai  day  on  a  wind-bleaching  skeleton : 

Twaa  a  feast  that  he  relishsd  you  know, 
80  aweec,  so  tender,  ao  gelatine ; 

Booth  *twaa  a  joy  to  his  maw. 
'  Haw,  haw,>  he  muuered  *  haw,  hawj  haw,  haw!* 
And  the  wild  woods  echoed  *  haw,  haw;  haw,  haw!* 

A  wolf  came  oat  from  his  dusky  den. 

And  a  hungry  look  had  be ; 
I  wean  he  has  sought  the  lonely  glen. 
Or  slept  all  day  In  the  dingy  fen, 
And  sulked  to-night  to  eee 

If  a  lamb  had  strayed  the  fold : 
He  *■  grinned  a  ghastly  smile*  when  be  saw 

Where  the  crow  had  dined  that  day. 
And  he  craunched  the  bleaching  bones,  and  rolled 

The  shattered  skull  away: 
And  the  crow  he  shook  his  jetty  wing. 
And  Inoghed  till  he  made  the  ruin  ring 

With  his  hkleoufl  laugh,  *  haw,  haw;  haw,  haw!* 

A  bat  crept  out  of  his  daylight  hole 
To  breathe  the  smoky  ex  halation ; 
Treeh  from  the  viltanous  congregation 
Of  hairy  spider  and  sightless  mole ; 
And  hs  flouered  bis  wing  and  snapt  his  teeth. 
As  hs  met  ao  owl  on  the  swampy  heath ; 
'  Hoot,  to-whoo !  whither  away, 
Bm  of  the  night,  whkher,  whither  .'* 
*To  breathe,  to  flutter,  to  play,  , 

To  s«e  tlie  young  rones  wither.* 


Arcturus  looked  down  through  a  mist-shrouded  canopy, 
(Armed  to  the  teeth  in  his  burnished  gold  panoply;) 
South  there  was  Ihile  to  see ; 
Mists  gsthered  thicker  and  faster  and  wider, 
Darknees,  (a  stsed  without  bridle  or  rider, 

And  a  swift  footed  steed  is  she !) 
Rolled  her  broad  banner  aflaunt : 

*  Ooda !»  growled  the  star,  *  what  a  planet ! 
80  dark  and  so  gaunt. 
When  to  us  there  is  light  fh>m  the  gold-giving  aun, 

It  is  dreary  and  dismal :  how  can  It 
Linger  along  with  its  mist  and  Its  cloud. 
Still  breathing  unburled,  but  robed  in  a  ahroud, 
I  wonder  there's  people  to  man  It  !* 

And  the  etar  was  in  a  wonderful  passion 
When  he  sniff'ed  the  steam  thMt  the  earth  gave  np, 

So  he  chirruped  his  steeds,  and  laid  the  lash  on; 
'  How  the  mists  gather !  Phmbus !  I'd  rather 

Suffer  the  steam  of  the  Hadean  cup : 
Onward,  gee  ho !  onward,  gee  up ! 

We  leave  the  wind  jogging,  as  onward  we  dash  on.*  >* 

The  series  only  comprised  five  numbers.  The  manu- 
script for  the  fifth  number,  "  Piaat  q/*  Kruxivitter,"  an 
historical  tale,  was  received  ;  but  before  it  was  in  type 
the  writer  was  called  hence  by  death.  The  unostenta- 
tious piety  which  had  marked  his  life,  shone  brightly  at 
his  death,  and  a  world  of  change,  of  toil,  and  suffering;, 
was  doubtless  exchanged  for  "  the  better  land." 

The  following  article  was  sent  us  for  publication 
shortly  after  his  death.  It  was  evidently  hastily  written 
and  unrevised : 

"  Palsness  was  00  her  face ;  the  sickly  glow 
or  slow  decline  sat  on  that  faded  cheek ; 
O'er  the  blue,  languishing,  yet  lucid  orb, 
Fell  Jetty  ringlets ;  and  the  pencilled  brow. 
More  deeply  shaded  by  the  pearly  whUe 

.   That  gathered  round  it,  far  excelled  the  hue 
Of  feeble  imitation.    She  reclined 
In  melancholy  posture ;  and  the  tear 
Wrung  fhom  i^e  heart,  steep*d  the  long  silken  lash, 
And  wandering  o'er  her  (hce,  at  length  reclined 
In  peace  upon  her  bosom :  there  It  slept ! 
I  nerer  gase  upon  the  languid  form 
or  youthful  beauty,  when  the  unwilling  hand 
Of  the  stern  tyrant  rests  upon  her  heert. 
And  psiesthe  hoe,  and  drivee  the  brilliant  flash 
Of  the  soul-speaking  eye,  but  eadnees  steals 
Down  to  my  inmost  soul,  and  lingers  there 
In  melancholy  sweetness.    Then  the  voice, 
Feeble,  yet  clear,  like  sounds  unearthly,  fall, 
Bfotiing  remembrance  out  of  earthly  things. 
Her  form  was  lovely,  yet  more  lovely  (hr. 
And  thrilling,  was  her  low  tuned  voice.    Sha  sang  t 

<Tet  linger  awhile! 
Speed  not  so  swiftly,  ye  light  winged  hours. 
For  lovely  yet  are  the  spring-tfale  bowers, 

And  sweet  the  smile 
And  fragrant  breath  of  the  morning  flowers  { 

Tet  Uuger  awhile  1 

*  Ah  f  why  depart? 
There  U  comfort  yet  by  the  cheerful  hearth ; 
There  is  verdure  yet  on  the  teeming  earth  ; 

And  many  a  heart 

Is  beating  yet  in  its  hidden  worth  ! 

Then  why  depart  ? 

*  Ah  !  linger  yet ! 
The  earth  is  not  all  a  worthless  thing ; 
Still  fair  is  the  twilight  hour  of  Spring, 

When  dew-drops  wet 
The  gllMering  gold  of  the  humblrd*8  wing ; 
Ah!  Ungsr  yet! 
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*Na7,theB,dtpwt! 
Tbea  wik  not  tuj  in  thy  < 
When  a  If  During  boor  Is  all  I  Mk  | 

But  tbli  warm  hMit 
In  atenlty'f  siinahlno  ■oon  ahall  buk ; 

Depart!  dapait!' 

A  miW,  a  nd,  aad  nniia,  a  ttartiaf  laar 
Lingered  an  Inatant  on  that  apo^leM  cheek. 
And  both  departed  wkh  the  dying  etrain ! 
The  mould  now  rests  upon  that  form ;  and  cold. 
Cold  as  her  marble  le  thai  marble  brow  !>* 

We  dote  our  eztrectSy  and  in  jastice  to  their  author 
again  repeat  that  they  must  not  be  Tiewed  aa  finUhid 
producHmu,  They  were  only  the  first  fruits  of  a  genius 
that  had  not  enjoyed  every  advantage  of  early  cultiva- 
tion ;  and  were  the  production  of  occasional  hours  of 
relaxation  from  severe  duties;  and  only  as  such  should 
be  judged.  Had  Heaven  lengthened  out  the  days  of 
their  author,  we  doubt  not  he  would  have  won  a  high 
place  among  the  writers  of  our  country.  But  it  was  not 
so  to  be :  the  shaft  of  the  spoiler  was  sped,  and  in  the 
morning  of  his  manhood  Qriswold  was  called  to  sleep  in 
the  grave  of  the  gi  Aed ! 

'*  Best  thee,  bard !  no  cares  beset  thee. 
In  the  manskins  of  the  blest ; 
Though  a  mourning  throng  regrst  thee. 

Yet  It  will  not  harm  thy  rest : 
Fare  thee  well !  thy  place  of  sleeping 

Guardian  Virtue  watchful  keeps ; 
Bhe  wilt  point  to  kindred  weeping. 
Where  the  sainted  Poel  sleeps !» 
Mank9,im.  a  W.  E. 


NOTES  AND  ANECDOTES, 

Polftical  and  Miscellaneoue-from  1796  to  1830.~Drawn  from 
the  PonfoUo  of  sn  Officer  of  the  Empire,— and  translated  from 
the  French  for  the  Messenger,  by  a  gentleman  la  Paris. 

MARSHAL  DAVOUST. 

Whoerer  is  able  to  do  so,  may  explain  the  following 
fact    I  speak  as  an  eyewitness. 

The  French  army  had  lost  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  in 
consequence  of  numerous  faults  committed  (whatever 
may  be  said)  by  Marshal  Ney,  Marshal  Grouchy,  and 
the  Emperor  himself.  The  army  had  effected  its  re- 
treat upon  Pari&  The  Emperor,  returned  to  the  Elye^e- 
Bourbon  to  sign  a  second  abdication,  had  left  the  chief 
command  with  Marshal  DarousL  The  grand  head- 
quarters were  at  VillettOi 

In  the  opinion  of  many  military  men  all  was  not  yet 
lost ;  at  any  rate,  things  had  not  yet  been  brought  to  a 
conclusion.  The  army,  a  little  recovered  from  its  ^• 
tigues,  was  full  of  anger ;  it  demanded  to  be  led  to  battle ; 
and  would  not  have  been  deaf  to  the  voice  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  deputed  to  it.  What  might 
have  been  the  consequence  of  a  diflerent  course  from 
that  which  was  pursued,  no  one  can  teU. 

What  I  pretend  to  establish,  is,  simply,  that  nothing 
was  yet  terminated.  Twenty-four  hours  after  the  fact 
of  which  I  am  about  to  speak,  the  Prussians,  chased  by 
the  French  cavalry,  fled  along  the  road  to  VersaiUe^. 
In  fine,  the  words  tuapenaion  €(f  arm$  and  ciq»Uiifatfton, 
had  not  yet  been  pronounced. 


Some  business  carried  me  to  the  saloon  of  the  gene> 
ral-in-chief ;  he  was  standing  up,  speaking  in  a  very 
bad  humor  (according  to  custom)  to  several  officers.  I 
waited  my  turn.  Looking  mechanically  around  me, 
my  eyes  fell  upon  a  large  sheet  of  paper  open  upon  die 
MarshaPs  table ;  mechanically  I  read  the  line,  in  laige 
letters,  that  was  at  the  top  of  the  paper.    I  read, 

"CaMTONIIUIT  of  FaBMCH  TROOPS  BBTOND  TBI 
LOIBS." 

During  the  few  days  that  the  army  remained  nnder 
the  walls  of  Paris,  the  Emperor  offered  several  tiiSM, 
even  after  his  abdication,  to  place  himself  at  the  head 
of  the  troops,  as  a  simple  General,  for  the  purpose  of 
striking  a  decisive  blow.  At  several  of  the  bsirien 
there  were  horses  kept  in  readiness,  by  domestics  in  his 
livery.  Maishal  Davoust  being  informed  of  these  pro- 
positions— he  who  had  obtained  from  the  Emperor  a 
fortune  of  eighteen  hundred  thousand  iivres  of  income— 
publicly  announced  his  intention  of  arresting  Bonaparte, 
in  the  event  of  his  presenting  himself  eitbhr  as  Emperor 
or  General ! 


THE  ROYAUSTS  DURING  THE  HUNDRED 
DAYS. 

A  provisionary  goTemment  had  been  formed  «A«r 
the  second  abdication  of  the  Emperor.  The  army  was 
assembled  under  the  walls  of  Paris.  The  enemy  might 
still  have  been  forced  to  purchase  dearly  the  fnuu  of 
its  lucky  victory  at  Waterloo.  M.  Real,  who  hsd  bees 
appointed  prefect  of  police,  on  the  arrival  of  the  Empe- 
ror at  Paris,  on  the  20tb  of  March,  proceeded  to  the 
house  of  the  Duke  of  Otranto,  where  the  members  of 
the  provisionary  goyemment,  of  which  the  Duke  was 
president,  were  assembled.  M.  Real  went  for  the  pu^ 
pose  of  resigning  his  office. 

"  I  do  not  desire,"  said  he,  "  to  remain  in  office  to 
open  the  gates  of  Paris  to  foreigners,  as  was  done  in 
1814." 

They  replied  that  things  were  not  yet  desperate,  that 
it  was  necessary  to  wait  the  result  of  the  negotiatioiu 
that  had  been  commenced,  and,  if  it  shouki  come  to  that, 
the  chances  of  battle. 

"  Could  you,"  said  Carnot,  a  member  of  the  go- 
vernment, "  arrest  two  or  three  hundred  royalists,  who, 
by  their  intrigues,  embarrass  the  action  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  prevent  the  execution  of  our  plans?" 

"Nothing  would  be  easier,  but  I  will  not  doit;  the 
royalists  at  this  moment  are  quiet.  The  Prussians  and 
English  are  at  work  for  them ;  they  have  naoccssioo  to 
meddle  in  the  matter.  If  it  be  reaolTcd  to  defend 
ourselves,  to  fight,  it  will  be  a  different  thing.  In  that 
event  I  will  remain  at  my  post ;  and  it  will  not  be  300, 
or  600,  but  perhaps  6000  royaliets  that  I  will  anest. 
And  if  the  struggle  should  be  prolonged,  it  may  he 
presumed  that  I  will  do  more  than  arrest  them;  for  m 
that  case  they  may  rise  against  us  ;  my  duty  will  then 
be  to  restrain  them,  and  I  will  not  hesitaU  about  the 
means.  But  all  this  is  perfectly  useless.  Instead  of 
preparing  for  battle,  you  are  treating  with  the  ene- 
my. Paris  is  your  palladium,  and  you  are  ready  to 
sacrifice  everything  to  save  a  city.  I  ana,  consequently} 
perfectly  useless  to  you,  and  I  come  skccordingly  to  offer 
my  resignation." 
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'*  Designate  some  one  to  sappl^  your  place." 

"It  is  a  bad  trust  to  give  to  any  one ;  I  should  de- 
spair, if  any  of  my  friends  was  charged  with  iu" 

"What  do  you  think  of  M.  Courtin,  formerly  impe- 
rial attomcyr* 

"  I  have  heard  him  well  spoken  of.  The  firmness, 
which  I  am  informed  he  possesses,  would  be  superflu- 
008 ;  bat  take  him  if  you  please,  and  especially  if  he 
ptesses  to  accept  the  office.  1  wish  him  much  happi- 
ness." 

Bl  Real,  having  again  become  a  private  man,  was 
proscribed  by  Fooch^,  his  old  friend.  He  was  indebted 
to  the  Duke  of  Descazes  for  his  permision  to  return  to 
France. 

On  quitting  the  prefecture  of  police,  M.  Real  burnt 
tit  his  correspondence  during  the  Hundred  Days.  If 
these  papers  had  been  saved,  the  restoration  would 
have  found  in  them  precious  information  as  to  tlie  value 
of  the  devotion  of  certain  men.  I  could  cite  names,  but 
I  will  imitate  the  discretion  of  which  M.  Real  has  set 
BM  an  example* 


THE  VOYAGE  TO  GHENT. 

The  voyage  to  Ghent,  that  title  to  so  many  favors  in 
the  first  days  of  the  second  restoration,  to  so  many 
aeeasations  after  the  revolution  of  July,  was  not  equally 
appreciated  by  all  the  ministers  who  came  into  power 
after  the  Hundred  Days.  The  Duke  of  Feltre  was 
almost  the  only  person  who  attached  great  value  to  this 
proof  of  fidelity;  the  Duke  was  himself  a  new  convert, 
be  bad  all  the  zeal  of  a  neophyte,  and  labored  by  all 
the  means  in  bis  power  to  cover  with  oblivion  his  former 
services.  For  him,  for  t)ie  creator  ot fourteen  eaieguiet, 
there  existed  in  fact  but  two— Me  brigands  of  the  Loire, 
tmd  ike  men  ^  Ghent;  and  if  in  his  organization  of  the 
army — (1  use  the  word  organization  to  express  an  idea, 
for  what  the  Duke  of  Feltre  accomplished  in  1815  and 
1816,  never  deserved  the  name  of  an  organization) — if 
then  to  complete  the  rolls  of  officers  of  his  shadow  of 
ao  anny,  be  resolved  to  use  the  brigands  of  the  Loire, 
it  was  because  he  was  unable  to  find  a  large  enough 
somber  among  the  men  of  Ghent. 

Marshal  Gh)uvion-Saint>Cyr,  the  immediate  succes- 
•or  of  the  Duke  of  Feltre,  required  some  other  guaran- 
ties than  couM  be  furnished  by  an  emigration  of  a  few 
daya^  The  voyage  to  Ghent  was  of  but  little  impor- 
tance in  bis  eyes.  When  applications  were  made  to 
kiai  founded  upon  this  claim  alone,  he  would  reply  with 
as  ironical  smile— "You  have  then  made  the  sentimen- 
tal journey  to  Ghent ;  you  have  done  well ;  but  if  you 
have  no  other  antecedent  services  on  which  to  found 
yoor  daims,  I  advise  you  to  destine  yourself  for  a  civil 


This  severe  frankness  rendered  the  illustrious  Mar- 
•bal,  who  took  so  much  trouble  to  repair  the  blunders  of 
t^  Duke  de  Feltre,  extremely  unpopular.  Under  the 
IMe  they  had  dreamt  of  the  return  of  the  good  old 
tines ;  under  him,  at  least,  a  duchess  could  solicit  a 
v^iment  for  her  cousin,  and  a  marchioness  be  brought 
to  bed,  as  in  fomler  days,  of  a  captain  of  dragoons. 
^^aiilial  Saint-Cyr,  to  destroy  at  once  all  these  hopes^ 
tocit  oir  all  such  solicitations,  presented  and  caused  to 
^idqpUd  liis  fiunons  reeniiting  kw^hia  nvolationary 


law  as  it  was  called,  which  classed  in  the  same  rank 
and  subjected  to  the  same  law,  the  son  of  a  duke,  and 
that  of  his  farmer,  and  which  opposed  a  barrier  to  aris- 
toeratical  ambition,  which  time  or  some  distinguished 
action  could  alone  beat  down.  From  that  moment 
France  was  lost,  the  scenes  of '93  were  returned. 

M.  de  Talleyrand  was  a  man  of  too  much  intelli- 
gence not  to  appreciate  at  its  proper  value  the  famous 
voyage  to  Ghent ;  but  he  had  too  much  tact  to  speak  of 
it  as  the  Marshal  Saini-Cyr  had  done. 

A  young  man  was  engaged  in  soliciting  a  situation ; 
he  sought  M.  de  Talleyrand.  Louis  XVIII.  had  par- 
ticularly recommended  him  as  having  been  at  Ghent. 

"It  appears  to  me,  sir,  that  if  the  King  desires  to 
give  you  a  place,  he  has  no  occasion  for  my  assistance 
to  do  so.    But,  in  fine,  you  have  been  at  Ghent  ?** 

"I?e8,sir.'»  ^ 

*'Are  you  very  sure,  sir,  that  yon  were  at  Ghent  7" 

"How,  sir!" 

"Do  you  see  I  also  was  at  Ghent ;  I  am  certain  of  It. 
There  were  three  or  four  hundred  of  us  in  that  city, 
and  I  have  already  given  places  to  more  than  fifteen 
hundred  as  having  been  there.  You  see,  that  without 
wronging  any  one,  I  may  be  allowed  to  doubt  on  thia 
subject" 


ZEAL. 

M.  de  Talleyrand  is  one  of  those  men  to  whom  the 
public  have  ascribed  the  greatest  number  of  hone  mote. 
Loans  are  only  made  to  the  rich,  they  say,  and  M.  de 
Talleyrand  is  really  rich  in  wit.  In  1815,  after  the 
Hundred  Days,  M.  de  Talleyrand,  on  his  appointment 
as  Minister  of  Foreign  AfiTairs,  received  a  visit  from 
those  employed  in  his  department.  "There  is  one 
thing,  gentlemen,"  he  said, "  which  I  recommend  to  you 
above  everything  else ;  it  is,  that  you.  have  no  zeaL  I 
detest  zeal." 


THE  PROVOST  COURTS* 

Whenever  a  government  creates  extraordinary  tribu- 
nals, it  appoints  its  judges  not  for  the  purpose  of  trying 
but  of  condemning.  This  principle  must  be  applied  to 
the  Provost  Courts— an  atrocious  jurisdiaion,  which  I 
will  describe  in  a  single  word. 

A  Provost's  Court  which  sat  at  Macon,  in  1816,  con- 
demned to  an  imprisonment  of  two  years  an  old  soldier 
then  employed  as  a  laborer  on  a  farm,  for  having  called 
his  horse  Cosack;  he  had  been  found  wanting  ts  the 
retpeel  due  by  France  to  the  foreign  armies,  and  the  Pro- 
vost's Court  of  the  Saone  and  Loire  thought  itself 
charged  with  the  duty  of  avenging  the  insult.  The 
poor  man  died  in  prison. 

Everybody  at  this  time  refuses  the  responsibility  of 
the  introduction  of  Provost's  Courts;  and  it  is  with 
reason  they  do  so.  He  who  first  conceived  the  idea  of 
drawing  the  restoration  beyond  the  law,  was  a  great 
enemy  both  of  his  country  and  of  the  restoration.  It 
is  a  mistake  to  suppose  extraordinary  tribunals  useful 
under  extraordinary  circumstances.  It  is  a  violent  but 
inefficient  remedy,  and  inflicts  the  most  deadly  wound 
upon  the  band  that  employs  it. 
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MILITAflY  HONORS  TO  PORTECOCHfiRE. 

Had  I  only  heard  the  story  which  I  am  about  to  re- 
late, I  should  not  have  believed  it  to  be  true ;  but  I 
speak  as  an  eyewitness,  and  1  could  call  more  than 
fifteen  hundred  persons  to  substantiate  its  correctness. 

On  the  return  of  Louis  XVHI.  from  Qhent  in  1816, 
he  stopped  at  Cambray;  he  refused  the  lodgings  which 
had  been  offered  him  in  the  palace  of  the  bishopric, 
because  the  bishops  had,  during  the  Hundred  Days, 
figured  on  the  Champ  de  Mai;  and  he  passed  the  night 
in  the  house  of  one  of  the  richest  inhabitanu  of  the 
city.  From  1816  to  1820,  on  the  anniversary  of  the 
passage  of  Louis  XVIII.  through  Cambray,  the  troops 
of  the  garrison  were  assembled  on  the  parade  ground, 
and  there,  formed  in  platoons,  they  defiled  before  the 
house  which  Louis  XVIII.  had  inhabited  ;  the  officers 
saluting  the  porte-cochhe  with  their  swords.  In  1820 
this  ceremony  took  place  for  the  last  time ;  the  officers 
defiled  before  it  on  that  occasion  with  their  backs  turned, 
shrugging  their  shoulders,  and  with  such  other  strong 
marks  of  contempt  that  it  was  never  attempted  again. 


THE  GLASS  EYE. 

The  true  Emperor  of  Aostria,  H.  M.  Metternich  the 
first,  has  but  one  eye ;  but  this  loss  is  so  ingeniously 
concealed  by  a  glass  eye,  that  it  is  generally  unknown, 
even  in  Germany.  M.  de  Metternich,  formerly  a  very 
handsome  man,  was  siiil  young  when  he  lost  the  sight 
of  his  left  eye  in  consequence  of  disease.  The  globe  of 
the  eye  remained  entire,  but  dulled  and  without  light* 
A  skilful  artist,  whose  talent  and  discretion  were  well 
paid,  succeeded  in  covering  this  globe  with  a  moveable 
envelope  of  enamel,  perfectly  like  the  right  eye,  with  all 
its  color  and  brilliancy.  The  envelope  is  affected  by 
every  motion  of  the  globe  of  the  eye,  and  the  illusion 
is  so  perfect,  that  M.  de  Metternich  was  enabled  to 
figure  in  all  the  congresses,  to  pass  his  life  in  the  world, 
and  to  marry  twice,  without  his  secret  having  been  dis- 
covered. A  singular  circumstance  betrayed  it  to  the 
public. 

George  IV.  King  of  England,  had  expressed  a  desire 
to  obtain  for  his  gallery  the  portraits  of  all  the  sove* 
reigns  of  Europe.  His  most  distinguished  painter,  the 
celebrated  Lawrence,  was  sent  for  this  purpose  to  the 
continent*  Lawrence  concluded  that  George  IV.  would 
be  pleased  to  have  the  portrait  of  Metternich,  were  it 
only  as  an  appendage  to  that  of  the  Emperor  Francis. 
He  asked  the  permission  of  the  Prince,  and  obtained 
several  sittings  from  him. 

On  one  of  these  occasions,  Lawrence  observed  that  a 
ray  of  light  fell  directly  on  the  left  eye  of  M.  de  Met- 
ternich, and  that  the  Prince  supported  it  without  lower- 
ing the  eyelid,  and  even  without  contracting  the  brow. 
He  at  first  admired  the  eagle  glance  which  could  thus 
resist  the  sun  ;  but  fearing  that  such  a  position  would 
fintilly  fatigue  the  Prince,  he  engaged  him  to  change  it. 
put  M.  de  Metternich  found  himself  comfortably  seated, 
and  preferred  to  remain  where  he  was.  Lawrence 
insisted  several  times  upon  the  change,  and  was  unable 
to  comprehend  the  obstinacy  of  M.  de  Metternich,  until 
the  vaUt  de  ehambre  informed  him  by  a  sign,  that  the  left 
eye  of  the  Chancellor  of  Austria  bad  nothing  to  lear 
from  the  tun. 


WERTHER. 

Goethe  represented  at  the  congress  of  Aix-tt-Chapello, 
the  sovereign  of  whom  he  was  both  the  minister  and 
friend.  The  great  age  of  the  poet,  his  fine  figure,  and 
his  immense  renown,  drew  upon  him  the  attention  and 
homage  of  all  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  congress.  An 
Englishman,  who  had  just  arrived,  and  was  but  little 
familiar  with  German  literature,  inquired  with  a  good 
deal  of  curiosity  of  one  of  his  countrymen  the  name 
and  title  of  a  man  whom  the  most  distinguished  persons 
only  accosted  w  ith  veneration.  He  was  told  that  it  was 
the  celebrated  Goethe,  the  illustrious  author  of  Wer- 
ther.  He  was  satisfied  w4th  what  he  heard,  and  ap- 
proaching Goethe,  saluted  him  and  said: 

"  I  have  just  arrived,  sir,  from  Paris ;  I  have  seen 
your  Werther,  it  is  a  charming  work,  and  has  amused 
me  extremely.** 

"How,  sir?*' 

"It  is  one  of  the  pieces  at  which  I  have  laughed  most 
heartily  ;  there  is  particularly  one  actor,  named  Potier, 
who  is  full  of  rage — he  is  quite  a  cuiiosity.** 

The  only  reply  that  Goethe  made  was  to  tarn  his 
back  upon  the  speaker,  pronouncing  the  word  jfui 
(horse) ! 


HEROES  IMPROVISED. 

About  the  year  1817  or  1818,  Lientenant*Genem1 
Count  CsBsar  Berthier  had  been  named  inspector-gene- 
ral of  infantry  in  the  12ih  military  division,  of  which 
the  bead -quarters,  now  at  Nantes,  were  at  that  period 
at  la  RockeUe, 

The  isle  of  Rki,  which  was  a  part  of  this  division, 
had  a  garrison  of  two  battalions  of  infantry;  the  Gene- 
ral was  to  inspect  them.  He  was  received  at  Saint 
Martin,  the  principal,  or  rather  the  only  city  of  the 
island,  in  the  house  of  the  mayor.  This  function- 
ary thought  it  would  be  well  in  the  presence  of  a 
Lieutenant-General  of  the  King's  armies,  to  make  some 
display  of  the  royalist  sentiments  which  animated  him. 

The  General  professed  the  most  perfect  indifference 
in  matters  of  political  opinion,  and  it  was  not  k>ng  be- 
fore he  grew  weary  of  the  loquacious  loyally  of  the 
municipal  magistrate. 

"  Sir,**  said  he  to  the  mayor,  **your  opinions  doyott 
much  honor;  but  I  see  in  your  bouse  things  which 
appear  to  me  but  little  in  accordance  with  the  senti- 
ments you  profess." 

"How,  General?" 

"  What  is  the  meaning  of  these  pictures,  on  which  I 
see  the  name  of  the  Emperor,  battles,  capture  of  ciiie^ 
&c  &C.  ?  Do  you  think  that  we  are  still  at  that  period T 
Are  you  ignorant  that  all  the  paintings  representing 
scenes  under  the  empire  have  been  renwved  from  the 
museum  and  the  gallery  of  the  Luxembourg  1  Ought 
it  not  to  be  so  in  the  house  of  a  functionary  appointed 
by  the  King?" 

"  But,  General,  these  pictures,  to  which  I  atuch  no 
sort  of  importance,  are  the  only  ornaments  of  this 
room.*' 

"If  you  call  those  things  ornaments,  I  have  nothing 
more  to  say;  it  seems  to  me,  however,  that  you  might 
find  better." 

"I  would  hare  already  had  them  remoYod,  Oeoonli 
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bot  they  were  placed  there -at  the  lime  that  the  paper 
wis;  it  has  changed  color  everywhere  except  under  the 
pietiin«,and  my  saloon  would  be  frightfal  if  there  were 
foar  large  squares  of  fresh  papering  in  the  midst  of 
hangings  already  much  faded." 
'  "At  least  cause  the  seditious  inscriptions  that  I  read 
It  the  bottom  of  them  to  disappear;  you  might  easily 
make  better.  Take  down  one  of  them,  and  give  me 
idine  paper.*^ 

The  General  dictated  an  inscription  to  his  aid-de- 
esoip,  had  one  of  the  fmm'es  opened,  and  pasted  over 
the  old  inscription  that  which  he  had  just  dictated ;  it 
ws9-tAc  batiU  of  JiutterlUx,  gidntd  by  H,  JL  Louis 
JVIW  The  same  change  effected  in  the  second  picture 
which  represented  the  battle  of  Jena ;  thia  was  given 
to  a  Jt  A  Mondtwr,  Count  tPJirlma;  the  battle  of 
Eglan  to  H.R,H.tlu  Duke  tPJingouUme ;  that  of  Mos- 
kowa  to  H,  R.H.  the  Duke  ^  Berry.  Another  and  the 
ksthatUe  was  about  to  be  given  to  the  Duchess  d'An- 
gool^me ;  but  no  woman  was  represented  in  this  last 
picture,  and  the  General,  fearing  lest  the  pleasantry 
ihoald  appear  too  striking,  stopped  with  the  Duke  of 
Berry. 

"You  see,"  sir,  said  he,  "the  resemblance  in  your 
pietores  is  not  so  striking  that  one  may  not  be  deceived ; 
besides  all  did  in  fact  take  place  under  the  virtual  reign 
of  H.  M.  Louis  XVIII.  One  may,  therefore,  without 
impropriety  attribute  to  him  or  the  Princes  of  his  house 
vbaiever  was  done,  because  it  all  passed  under  their 


bubmml" 

"  li  is  true.  General ;  I  had  not  thought  of  that,  and 
I  thank  you  very  much."* 


SMALL  STREAMS  FROM  GREAT  RIVERS. 


the  civil  list,  fixed  at  85,000,000  of  francs, 
L>ois  XVIII.  and  Charles  X.  enjoyed  a  handsome 
revenue,  the  product  of  certain  taxes  and  rents,  the 
origiD  aiMl  amount  of  which  escaped  the  investigations 
of  the  Court  of  Accounts.  That  which  is  known  as 
the  fiimf  purse  of  the  King,  was  a  separate  affair, 
bavii^,  like  the  budget  of  the  state,  its  expenses  and  its 
vaye  and  means.  In  1814  and  1815,  diligent  investi- 
gatioas  were  made  to  ascertain  which  of  ail  these  little 
branches  of  revenue  enjoyed  by  the  ancient  monarchy 
eoaU  be  preserved  under  the  new  laws.  Among  the 
discoveries  they  found  that  the  produce  of  Winning 
tJckeu  in  the  royal  lottery  of  France,  not  claimed  by 
the  owoera,  would  rightfully  fiill  to  the  King's  share. 

During  the  restoration,  when  a  year  had  elapsed 
without  Btij  demand  having  been  made  for  the  money 
drawn  by  the  tickets,  a  sort  of  prescription  (I  do  not 
know  how  legal)  determined  that  the  produce  of  the 
soma  thus  forgotun,  should  be  added  to  the  privy  purse 
of  bis  majesty.  The  King,  under  these  circumstan- 
eea,  exhibited  himself  as  the  real  representative  of  his 
Mbjecu. 

Prom  1814  to  1830  the  winning  tickets  not  reclaimed 

produeed,  at  least,  the  sum  of  500,000  francs  a  year. 
The  King  of  France,  it  will  be  seen,  was  the  only 

peiBoa  in  his  kingdom  who  could  gain  by  the  lottery 

without  adventuring  anything.    If,  in  its  origin,  the 

"Thii  piMsancry  of  Oeoeral  Cnsar  Berthier  caused  him  soon 
l>ke  placed  fai  rsttasBMOL 


lottery  had  not  been  called  the  royal  loUery  of  France' 
the  circumstance  that  I  have  just  mentioned  would 
have  sufiiced  to  make  it  deserve  the  title. 


CONSEaUENCES  OF  MILITARY  EXECU- 
TIONS. 

When  an  unfortunate  soldier  is  condemned  to  death 
by  a  council  of  war  iind  executed  at  Paris,  the  receipts 
at  the  bureaux  of  the  lottery  are  augmented  by  more 
than  a  half  in  the  fortnight  which  succeeds.  When- 
ever the  Gttxetie  des  Tribunma  publishes  the  account  of 
the  execution  of  a  soldier,  it  registers  with  great  care 
the  number  of  the  coach  used  to  carry  him  to  the  plmne 
de  GreneUe:  it  is  this  number  (of  the  coach)  which 
decomposed  and  recom posed  in  every  possible  way, 
reproduces  itself  on  an  immense  number  of  tickets,  all  rf 
whieh  trill  be  certainly  sueees^fid.  The  calculations  are 
infallible  if  it  be  possible  to  obtain  the  age  of  the  pri* 
soner,  and  to  combine  the  number  of  his  years  with  that 
of  the  coach. 

Since  the  government,  in  its  exalted  philanthropy, 
has  prohibited  the  circulation  of  chances  below  the 
price  of  two  francs,  associations  of  tuider  shareholders 
are  formed  (the  fools  who  lay  out  their  money  io  lotte- 
ries are  pompously  styled  shareholders).  These  under 
shareholders^  to  the  number  of  fpur  or  five,  unite  their 
capitals  for  the  purchase  of  the  nuniimm  chance  fixed 
by  the  legislature. 

The  seat  of  these  societies  is  generally  in  the  envi- 
rons of  the  potato  markets;  it  is  there  that  the  chances 
are  discussed  and  the  dreams  commented  on. 


M.  NEPOMUCENE  LEMERCIER. 

M.  Lemercier,  as  member  of  the  French  Academy, 
has  exhibited  throughout  bis  life  evidence  of  the  most 
honorable  independence.  Though  received  with  the 
most  extreme  favor  by  Bonaparte  when  first  consul,  he 
did  not  vote  the  less  publicly  against  his  accession  to 
the  imperial  throne ;  and  he  ceased  to  visit  him  as  soon 
as  he  assumed  the  imperial  crown.  The  Emperor 
loved  the  character  of  M.  Lemercier,  and  esteemed  his 
talents.  The  only  favor,  however,  that  M.  I<emercier 
ever  accepted  from  him,  was  the  restitution  of  the  va- 
rious confiscated  prof>erty  that  had  belonged  to  his 
family.  Under  the  restoration,  M.  Lemercier  was 
what  he  had  been  under  the  empire ;  but  the  restora- 
tion was  less  fond  than  the  empire  of  independence, 
and  M.  Lemercier  was  from  1815  to  1830,  in  the  most 
complete  disgrace.  He  revenged  himself  by  writing^ 
breathing  the  purest  patriotism,  and  contended  coQ- 
rageously  against  the  rigors  of  the  censorship.  M. 
Lemercier  had,  besides,  to  struggle  under  every  govern- 
ment against  the  minor  annoyances  of  those  in  power. 
His  fine  drama  of  Pinta  was  forbidden  to  be  repre- 
sented under  the  directory,  under  the  empire,  and 
under  the  restoration.  Under  the  consulate,  Bona- 
parte, who  had  not  then  established  a  censorship,  sup- 
plied its  place  by  sending  on  their  travels  the  principol 
actors  who  played  in  the  drama  of  M.  Lemercier. 

When,  after  the  Hundred  Days,  M.  de  Vaublanc,  the 
most  original  of  all  ministers  of  the  interior,  past,  pre- 
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sent,  or  to  come,  wished  to  purify  literature,  the  sci- 
ences Bod  the  fine  arts,  be  struck  from  the  list  of  the 
members  of  the  institute  a  certain  number  of  men 
whose  political  opinions  were  considered  suspicious. 

Among  this  number  were  Messrs.  fiiienne  and  Ar- 
naulL  It  was  necessary  to  supply  their  placeSi  M. 
Desize  presided  at  the  sitting  during  which  the  new 
members  were  to  be  named.  In  examining  the  ballots, 
M.  Desdza  came  across  a  ticket  on  which  ware  the 
names  of  Molidre  and  J.  J.  Rousseau. 

M.  Des^  spoke  in  se? ere  terms  of  this  vote^  which 
he  said  was  an  in$uU  Is  Uu  J§^ademy. 

M.  Lemercier,  rising  immediately,  said : 

**I  am  unwilling  that  any  one  of  my  brother  mem- 
bers should  be  suspected  of  what  has  been  called  an 
insult  U>  the  Academy.  The  ticket  which  has  been 
thus  spoken  of  is  mine.  Far  be  from  me  the  thought  of 
failing  in  the  respect  which  I  owe  to  the  Academy ;  I 
have  had  but  one  wish— to  gi?e  a  kigical  Tote*  Here* 
Cofore,  we  have  been  invited  to  supply  the  places  of 
deceased  Academicians,  we  have  naturally  cboeen 
from  among  living  candidates ;  now  we  have  to  choose 
the  soccenors  of  living  members,  we  cannot  do  betp 
ler  than  to  select  from  dead  candidatea." 


OUR   ROBINS* 

At  a  short  distance  from  the  village  of  S ,  on  the 

top  of  a  hill,  and  somewhat  retired  and  sheltered  from 
the  roadside,  lives  a  farmer  by  the  name  of  Lyman. 
He  is  an  industrious,  intelligent,  and  honest  man ;  and 
though  he  has  but  a  small  farm,  and  that  lying  on  bleak 
stony  hills,  he  has,  by  dint  of  working  hard,  applying 
his  mind  to  his  labor,  and  living  frugally,  met  many 
losses  and  crosses  without  being  cast  down  by  them, 
and  has  always  had  a  comfortable  home  for  his  children  ; 
and  how  comfortable  is  the  home  of  even  the  humblest 
New-England  farmer  t  with  plenty  to  satisfy  the  phy- 
sical wants  of  man,  with  plenty  to  give  to  the  few 
wandering  poor,  and  plenty  wherewith  to  welcome  to 
his  board  the  friend  that  comes  to  his  gate.  And,  added 
to  this,  he  has  books  to  read,  a  weekly  newspaper,  a 
school  for  his  children,  a  church  in  which  to  worship, 
and  kind  neighbors  to  take  part  in  his  joy  and  gather 
about  him  in  time  of  trouble.  Such  a  man  is  sheltered 
from  many  of  the  wants  and  discontents  of  those  that 
are  richer  than  he,  and  secured  from  the  wants  and 
temptations  of  those  that  are  poorer. 

Late  last  winter  Mr.  Lyman*s  daughter,  Mrs.  Bradly, 
returned  from  Ohio,  a  widow,  with  three  children. 
Mrs.  Bradly  and  I  were  old  friends.  When  we  were 
young  girls  we  went  to  the  same  district  school,  and  we 
had  always  loved  and  respected  one  another.  Neither 
she  nor  I  thought  it  any  reason  why  we  should  not, 
that  she  lived  on  a  little  farm,  and  in  an  old  smalt 
house,  and  I  in  one  of  the  best  in  the  village ;  nor  that 
she  dressed  in  very  common  clothes,  and  that  mine, 

*  This  Is  ths  stnry  promised  In  ow  last  No.,  from  MIm  Sedg- 
wick's '*  Love-Token  for  Childrsn."  Ii  is,  In  the  iangasfe  of 
the  writer  on  Sunday  Schools,  "  a  touching  and  Instructive  les- 
son to  young  readers ;"  yet "  Mill  Hill,»»  or  «*  Widow  Ellis  and 
her  son  Willie,*'  would  have  been  selected  in  prarersncs,  but 
te  tbslr  ffrsatsr  Isngib^XdL  JKm. 


being  parehased  in  the  city,  were  a  little  better  tnd 
smarter  than  any  bought  in  the  country.  It  was  not 
the  bonnets  and  gowns  we  cared  for,  bat  the  heads 
and  hearts  those  bonnets  and  gowns  covered. 

The  very  morning  after  Mrs.  Bradly's  arrival  in 

S ,  her  eldest  son,  Lyman,  a  boy  ten  years  old,csim 

to  ask  me  io  go  and  see  his  mother.  **  Mother,"  hs 
said,  *'  was  not  very  well,  and  wanted  very  much  to 

see  Miss  S ."    So  I  went  home  with  him.   kfm 

walking  half  a  mile  along  the  road,  I  proposed  getiiog 
over  the  fence  and  going,  as  we  say  in  the  country, 
"  'cross  lou."    So  we  got  into  the  field,  and  parsued 
our  way  along  the  little  noisy  brook  that,  cutting  Ly- 
man's farm  in  two,  winds  iu  wsy  down  the  hill,  sons- 
times  taking  a  jump  of  five  or  six  feet,  then  morrooring 
over  the  stones,  or  playing  round  the  bare  roou  of  the 
old  trees,  as  a  child  fondles  about  its  parent,  and  finally 
steals  off  among  the  flowers  it  nourishes^  the  brilliant 
cafdinals  and  snow-white  clematis,  till  it  mingles  viih 
the  river  that  winds  through  our  meadows.    I  woaid 
advise  my  young  friends  to  choose  the  fields  for  their 
walks.    Nature  has  always  something  in  store  for  those 
who  love  her  and  seek  her  favors.    You  will  be  suie 
to  see  more  birds  in  the  green  fields  than  on  the  road- 
side.   Secure  from  the  boys  who  may  be  idling  along 
the  road,  ready  to  let  fly  stones  at  them,  they  rest 
longer  on  the  perch  and  fed  more  at  home  there.  Then, 
as  Lyman  and  I  did,  you  will  find  many  a  ftmiliar 
flower  that,  in  these  by-plaeea»  will  look  to  you  tike  the 
face  of  a  friend  ;  and  you  may  chance  to  make  a  new 
acquaintance,  and  in  that  case  you  will  take  pleasere 
in  picking  it  and  carrying  it  home,  and  learning  its 
name  of  some  one  wiser  than  you  are.    Most  perBOOi 
are  curious  to  know  the  names  of  men  and  vromen 
whom  they  never  saw  before,  and  never  may  see  egain. 
This  is  idle  curiosity ;  but  oflen,  in  learning  the  coov* 
mon  name  of  a  flower  or  plant,  we  learn  something  of 
its  character  or  use;  '* bitter-sweet,"  «* devil** cream- 
pitcher,*'  or  "fever-bush,"  for  example. 

"  You  like  flowers,  Lyman,"  I  sakl  as  he  scnmUed 
up  a  rock  to  reach  some  pink  odumbiiiet  that  grev 
from  its  crevices. 

"Oh,  yes,  indeed  I  do  like  them,"  he  said;  ** hot  I 
am  getting  these  for  mother ;  she  loTee  flowers  aboie 
all  things— all  such  sons  of  things,"  he  added,  with  a 
smile. 

"I  rsmerobervery  well,"  aaid  I,  ^yoar  mother  toved 
them  when  she  was  a  littles  girl,  and  she  and  I  ones 
attended  together  some  lectures  on  botany  ;  that  is,  the 
science  that  describes  plants  and  explains  their  natore." 

"  Oh,  I  know,  ma'am,"  said  he,  "  mother  remembeff 
all  about  it,  and  she  has  taught  me  a  great  deal  she 
learned  then.  When  we  lived  out  in  Ohio,  I  used  to 
find  here  great  many  flowers  she  newer  saw  before; 
but  she  couM  class  them,  she  said,  though  they  seemed 
like  strangers;  and  she  ioved  best  the  little  fioweis 
she  had  known  at  home,  and  those  we  used  to  plant 
about  the  door,  and  mother  said  she  took  comfort  is 
them  in  the  darkest  times." 

Dark  times  I  knew  'my  poor  firieod  had  hsd — modi 
sickness,  many  deaths,  many,  many  sorrows  in  hei 
family;  and  I  was  thankful  theUshe  had  continued tt 
enjoy  such  a  pleasure  as  flowers  are  to  those  that  love 
them. 

As  we  approached  Mrs.  hyiauk%  I  Jooked  £k  nq 
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ftiead,  eipecting  aha  woold  ooma  oat  to  meat  ma,  bat  I 
fcaod  ibe  was  sot  able  to  do  ao;  and,  wb«D  I  saw  her, 
I  wai  itraek  with  the  tboaght  that  aha  would  nerer 
Uring  lra?e  the  houaa  again.  Sba  was  at  firat  oyeroome 
at  meeuog  me,  bat,  after  a  few  momenta,  abe  wiped 
awaj  bar  taara  and  talked  cheerfully.  "  I  hoped,**  abe 
aid,  ''my  joamey  wonid  have  done  me  good,  bat  I 
tUok  it  baa  been  too  much  for  me ;  I  have  ao  longed 
10  get  back  to  latber'a  booae,  and  to  kmk  over  theae 
lulls  ooce  more :  and  though  I  am  weak  and  sick,  words 
can't  tell  how  contented  1  feel;  1  ait  in  this  ebair  and 
leok  out  of  tbia  window,  and  feel  as  a  hungry  man 
litting  down  to  a  full  table.  *'  Look  there,"  she  oon- 
tinoed,  pointing  to  a  cherry-tree  before  the  window, 
"  do  you  see  that  robin  T  ever  since  I  can  remember, 
troy  year  a  robin  baa  had  a.  neat  in  that  tree.  I  used 
ts  write  to  fiither  and  inquire  about  it  when  I  was  gone ; 
•ad  when  he  wrote  to  me,  in  the  aeason  of  bird-nesting, 
he  always  said  something  about  the  robina ;  so  that 
thii  morning,  when  I  beard  the  robin's  note,  it  seemed 
to  me  like  the  voice  of  one  of  the  family." 

''Have  you  taught  your  children,  Mary,**  1  asked, 
*  to  lore  birds  as  well  as  flowers  ?'* 

"l  believe  it  is  natural  to  them,"  she  replied ;  **  but 
I  SBpfioee  they  take  mora  notice  of  them  from  seeing 
hew  much  I  love  them.  I  have  not  had  much  to  give 
■y  children,  for  we  have  had  great  disappointments  in 
the  new  ooaotries^  and  have  been  what  are  ealled  very 
poorfblka;  so  I  have  been  more  anzioua  to  give  them 
what  little  knowledge  I  had,  and  to  make  them  feel 
that  God  has  given  them  a  portion  in  the  birda  and  the 
ibwera,  bis  good  and  beautiful  creation." 

"Mother  alwaya  aays,"  said  Lyman;  and  there, 

■cming  to  remember  that  I  was  a  stranger,  he  stopped. 

"  What  does  mother  always  say  7"  I  asked. 

''She  says  we  ean  enjoy  kwking  out  upon  beautiful 

proipeeia,  and  amelling  the  flowers^  and  hearing  the 

birds  aiiig,  just  as  much  as  if  we  could  say  '  they  are 

*  Well,  is  it  not  just  so?"  said  Mrs.  Lyman ;  **  has 
■ot  oar  Father  in  heaven  given  hie  ehiklrcn  a  ahare  in 
ill  hts  vorks?  I  oAen  think,  when  I  look  out  upon  the 
besoiiful  aky,  the  clear  moon,  the  stars,  the  sunset 
dooda,  the  dawning  day ;  when  I  smell  the  fresh  woods 
md  the  perfumed  air ;  when  I  hear  the  birds  sing,  and 
By  heart  is  glad,  I  think,  afker^il,  that  there  is  not  so 
aocfa  difEBrence  in  the  possessions  of  the  rich  and  poor 
ai  eome  think;  'Gkxi  giveth  to  ua  all  libemlly,  and 
sitkhoUeth  noL' " 

■^Ajhrthooghtl, ''the  Bible  says  truly,'Bsa  man 
IhJnJPPlh,  so  is  he.'  Here  is  my  friend,  a  widow  and 
poor,  and  with  a  sickness  that  she  well  knows  must 
tad  in  death,  and  yet,  instead  of  sorrowing  and  com- 
^iaioiiigv  she  is  cheerful  and  enjoying  thoae  pleasures 
thai  all  may  enjoy  if  tbey  will ;  for  the  kingdom  of 
nature  abounds  with  them.  Mrs.  Bradly  was  a  diaciple 
of  Christ ;  this  was  the  foundation  of  her  peace ;  but, 
«lae,  all  the  disciples  of  Christ  do  not  cultivate  her  wise, 
cheerful,  and  grateful  apirit." 

1  bciQan  with  the  atory  of  the  robin-family  on  the 

^)Mxry*Cree,  and  I  most  adhere  to  that    I  went  often 

^osee  nay  friend,  and  I  usually  found  her  in  her  favo- 

^nat  by  the  window.   There  she  delighted  to  watch, 

*Mh  her  ehiUren,  the  progress  of  the  little  lady^bird 

^  was  preparing  for  her  young.    8he  collected  her 


materials  for  building,  straw  by  straw  and  feather  by 
feather ;  for,  as  I  suppose  all  little  people  know,  birds 
line  their  nests  with  some  soft  material,  feathers,  wool, 
shreds,  or  something  of  the  sort  that  will  feel  smooth 
and  comfortable  to  the  little  unfledged  birda.  Strange, 
is  it  not,  that  a  bird  should  know  how  to  build  iu  nest 
and  prepare  for  housekeeping  I  How,  think  you,  did 
it  learn?  who  teaches  it?  Some  birds  work  quicker 
and  more  skilfully  than  others.  A  friend  of  mine  who 
used  to  rear  canaries  in  cages,  and  who  observed  their 
ways  accurately,  toM  me  there  waa  as  much  difference 
between  them  as  between  housewives.  Some  are  neat 
and  quick,  and  others  slatternly  and  slow.  Those  who 
have  not  observed  much  are  apt  to  fancy  that  all  birds 
of  one  kind,  for  instanoe,  that  all  bona  are  just  alike; 
but  each,  like  each  child  in  a  family,  has  a  character 
of  its  own.  One  will  be  a  quiet,  patient  little  body, 
always  giving  up  to  its  companions ;  and  another  for 
ever  fretting,  fluttering,  and  pecking.  I  know  a  little 
girl  who  names  the  fowls  in  her  poultry-yard  according 
to  their  characters.  A  lordly  fellow  who  has  beaten 
all  the  other  cocks  in  regular  battle,  who  cares  for 
nobody's  rights,  and  seems  to  think  that  all  his  com« 
panions  were  made  to  be  subservient  to  him,  she  calls 
^a/toUcn.  A  pert,  handsome  little  coxcomb,  who 
spends  all  his  time  in  dressing  his  feathers  and  strut* 
ting  about  the  yard,  is  named  ^ardtaus,  Bestie  is  a 
young  hen,  who,  though  she  seems  very  well  to  undei^ 
stand  her  own  rights,  is  a  general  fdvorite  in  the  poul- 
try-yard. Other  lively  young  fowls  are  named  after 
fevorite  cousins,  as  Lixvi,  Su^^  &c.  But  the  best  loved 
of  all  is  one  called  ".  JfetAer,"  because  she  never  seems 
to  think  of  herself,  but  is  always  scratching  for  others ; 
becauae,  in  short,  she  is.  In  this  respect,  like  that  best, 
ktndeet,  and  dearest  of  parents,  the  mother  of  our  little 

istress  of  the  poultry-yard. 

To  return  to  the  robin.  She  seemed  to  be  of  the 
quietest  and  gentlest,  minding  her  own  affiiira,  and 
never  meddling  with  other  people's ;  never  stopping  to 
gossip  with  other  birds,  but  always  intent  on  her  own 
work.  In  a  few  days  the  nest  was  done,  and  four  eggs 
laid  in  iL  The  faithful  mother  aeldom  left  her  nest. 
Her  mate,  like  a  good  husband,  was  almost  alwaya  to 
be  aeen  near  her.  Lyman  wouM  point  him  out  to  me 
as  he  perched  on  a  bough  close  to  his  little  lady,  where 
he  would  sit  and  sing  roost  sweetly.  Lyman  and  I  used 
to  guess  what  his  notes  might  mean,  Lyman  thought 
he  might  be  relating  what  he  saw  when  he  was  abroad 
upon  the  wing,  his  narrow  escapes  from  the  sportsman's 
shot,  and  from  the  stones  which  the  thoughtless  boy 
sends,  breaking  a  wing  or  a  leg,  just  to  show  how  he 
can  hit.  I  thought  he  might  be  telling  his  little  wife 
how  much  he  loved  her,  and  what  good  timea  they 
would  have  when  their  children  came  forth  from  the 
shells.  It  was  all  guesswork,  but  we  could  only  guess 
about  such  matters,  and  1  believe  there  is  moro  thought 
in  all  the  animal  creation  than  wc  dream  of. 

Once,  when  he  had  been  talking  in  this  playful  way, 
Lyman's  mother  said,  "  Qod  has  ever  set  the  solitary 
birds  in  families.  They  are  just  like  you,  children ; 
better  off  and  happier  for  having  aome  one  to  watch 
over  them  and  provide  for  them.  Sometimes  they  lose 
both  their  parents,  and  then  the  poor  little  birds  must 
'perish ;  but  it  is  not  so  with  children ;  there  are  always 
some  to  take  pity  on  orphan  children,  and,  besides,  tbey 


sao 
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can  make  up,  by  their  love  to  one  another,  for  the  love 
they  have  lost.** 

I  saw  Lyman  understood  his  mother;  his  eyes  filled 
with  tears,  and,  putting  his  face  close  to  hers,  he  said, 
"  Oh  no,  mother !  they  never  can  make  it  up;  it  may 
help  them  to  bear  iL" 

When  the  young  birds  came  out  of  their  shells  it 
was  our  pleasure  to  watch  the  parents  feeding  them. 
Sometimes  the  lather-bird  wouki  bring  food  in  his  bill, 
and  the  mother  would  receive  it  and  give  it  to  her 
young.  She  seemed  to  think,  like  a  good,  energetic 
mother,  that  she  ought  not  to  sit  idle  and  let  her 
husband  do  all  the  providing,  and  she  would  go  forth 
and  bring  food  for  the  young  ones,  and  then  a  pretty 
sight  it  was  to  see  them.suretch  up  their  little  necks  to 
receive  it. 

Our  eyes  were  one  day  fixed  on  the  little  family. 
Both  parenu  wees  perched  on  the  tree.  Two  young 
men  from  the  village,  who  had  been  out  sporting,  were 
passing  aloos:  the  road.  '*  1*11  bet  you  a  dollar,  Tom,*' 
said  one  of  them,  '*  I'll  put  a  shot  into  that  robin's 
head."  *'  Done  I"  said  the  other ;  and  done  it  was  for 
our  poor  little  mother.  Bang  went  the  gun,  and  down 
to  the  ground,  gasping  and  dying,  fell  the  bird.  My 
poor  friend  shut  her  eyes  ^nd  groaned ;  the  children 
burst  out  into  cries  and  lamentations;  and,  I  must 
confess,  I  shed  some  tears— I  could  not  help  it.  We 
ran  out  and  picked  up  the  dead  bird,  and  lamented  over 
it.  The  young  noan  stopped,  and  said  he  was  very 
•orry ;  that  if  be  had  known  we  cared  about  the  bird 
he  would  not  have  shot  it ;  he  did  not  want  it ;  he  only 
shot  to  try  his  skill.  I  asked  him  if  he  could  not  as 
well  have  tried  his  skill  by  shooting  at  a  mark.  "Cer^ 
tainlyl**  he  answered,  and  laughed,  and  walked  on. 
Now  I  do  not  think  this  young  man  was  a  monster,  or 
any  such  thing,  but  I  do  think  that,  if  he  had  known 
as  much  of  the  habits  and  history  of  birds  as  Lyman 
did,  he  would  not  have  shot  this  robin  at  the  season 
when  it  is  known  they  are  employed  in  rearing  their 
young,  and  are  enjoying  a  happiness  so  like  what  hu- 
man beings  feel ;  nor,  if  he  had  looked  upon  a  bird  as 
a  member  of  God*s  great  family,  would  he  have  shot 
it,  at  any  season,  just  to  show  his  skill  in  hitting  a 
nark.  We  have  no  right  to  abate  innocent  enjoyment 
Dor  inflict  unnecessary  and  useless  pain.* 

The  father*bird,  in  his  first  fright,  darted  away,  but 
he  soon  returned  and  flew  round  and  round  the  tree, 
uttering  cries  which  we  understood  as  if  they  had  been 
words ;  and  then  he  would  flutter  over  the  nest,  and 
the  little  motherless  birds  stretched  up  their  necks  and 
answered  with  feeble,  mournful  sounds.  It  was  not 
long  that  he  stayed  vainly  lamenting.  The  wisdom 
God  had  given  him  taught  him  that  he  must  not  stand 
still  and  sufifer,  for  there  is  always  something  to  do;  a 
lesson  that  some  human  beings  are  slow  to  learn.  So 
oflThe  flew  in  search  of  (bod ;  and  from  that  moment,  as 
Lyman  told  me,  he  was  father  and  mother  to  the  little 
ones ;  he  not  only  fed  them,  but  brooded  over  them  just 
as  the  mother  had  done;  a  busy,  busy  life  he  had  of  it. 

*  Lord  Byron  soiDewhere  nyp,  that  he  was  so  much  moved 
by  seolDf  the  change  Trom  life  to  death  in  a  bird  he  had  shot, 
that  he  couid  never  ihoot  another.  I  may  ley  myaelf  open  to 
the  inculcation  of  a  mawkieh  and  unnecesaary  tenderneaa,  but 
I  beliere  a  reapect  to  the  righta  and  happineaa  of  the  defenceleaa 
always  does  a  good  work  upon  the  heart. 


••  Is  it  not  strange,"  said  Lyman  to  me,  *♦  that  any  one 
can  begrudge  birds  their  small  portion  of  food?  They 
are  all  summer  singing  for  us,  and  I  am  sure  it  is  UtUe 
to  pay  them  to  give  them  what  they  want  to  eat  I 
believe,  as  mother  says,  Qod  has  provided  for  them  as 
well  as  for  us,  and  mother  says  she  often  thinks  ibey 
deserve  it  better,  for  they  do  just  what  God  means  ihera 
lodo."  It  was  easy  to  see  that  Lyman  had  bees 
taught  to  Gonskler  the  birds,  and  therefore  he  loved 
them. 

Our  attention  was,  for  some  days,  taken  ofl^ the  birds. 
The  Twy  night  after  the  robin's  death,  my  friend,  in  a 
fit  of  coughing,  burst  a  bloodvessel.  Lyman  came  for 
me  early  the  next  morning.  She  died  before  evening. 
I  shall  not  now  describe  the  sorrow  and  the  loss  of  the 
poor  children.  If  any  one  who  reads  this  has  lost  a 
good  mother,  he  will  know,  better  than  I  can  tell,  what 
a^grief  itis;  and,  if  his  mother  be  still  living,  Ipny 
him  to  be  faithful,  as  Lyman  was,  so  that  he  may  feel 
as  Lyman  did  when  he  said,  ''  Oh,  I  could  not  bear  it 
if  I  had  not  done  all  I  couid  for  mother !" 

The  day  after  the  funeral  I  went  to  see  the  children. 
As  I  was  crossing  the  fieki  and  walking  beside  ihe  little 
brook  I  have  mentioned,  I  aaw  Sam  Sibley  loitering 
along.  Sam  is  an  idle  boy,  and,  like  all  idle  boys  I 
ever  knew,  mischievous.  Sam  was  not  liked  in  iIm 
village ;  and,  if  you  will  observe,  you  will  see  that  those 
children  who  are  in  the  habit  of  pulling  ofi*  flies'  wings, 
throwing  stones  at  bii^is,  beating  dogs,  and  kicking 
horses,  are  never  loved ;  such  children  cannot  be,  for 
those  that  are  cruel  to  animals  will  not  care  for  tke 
feelings  of  their  companions. 

At  a  short  distance  from  the  brook  there  was  a  rocky 
mound,  and  shrubbery  growing  around  it,  and  an  old 
oak-tree  in  front  of  iL    The  upper  limbs  of  the  oak 
were  quite  dead.    Sam  bad  bis  hand  full  of  pebbles, 
and,  as  he  loitered  along,  he  threw  them  in  every  direc> 
tion  at  the  birds  that  lighted  od  the  trees  and  fences. 
Luckily  for  the  birds,  Sam  was  a  poor  marksman,  as  be 
was  poor  in  everything  else ;  so  they  were  unhurt  rill, 
at  length,  he  hitone  perched  on  the  dead  oak.    As  Sam's 
stone  whistled  through  the  air,  Lyman  sUrted  from 
behind  the  rocks,  crying,  "  Oh,  don't — it's  oar  roWs ."' 
He  was  too  late ;  our  robin  fell  at  his  feet;  he  look  it  np 
and  burst  into  tears.    He  did  not  reproach  Sam;  be 
was  too  sorry  to  be  angry.    As  I  went  up  to  him  be 
said,  in  a  low  voice,  **  Everything  I  love  dies!'*   I  did 
not  reply,  I  cotild  not.    **  How  sweetly,^'  resumed  Ly- 
man, "  he  sung  only  last  night,  after  we  came  home  from 
the  burying-ground,  and  this  morning  the  first  sound 
Mary  and  I  heard  was  his  note ;  but  be  will  oefer  sing 
again !" 

Sam  had  come  up  to  as.  I  saw  he  was  ashamed, and 
I  believe  he  was  sorry  too ;  for,  as  he  turned  away,  i 
heard  him  say  to  himaelf,  "By  Qeon^e!  I'll  never  fluf 
another  stone  at  a  bird  so  lon^  as  I  liye." 

It  must  have  done  something  towards  coring  his  bad 
habits  to  see  the  useless  pain  he  had  caused  to  the  bini 
and  the  bird's  friend;  and  the  lesson  sank  much  deepOC 
than  if  Lyman  had  spoken  one  angry  or  reproaeblkl 
word,  for  now  he  felt  really  aocry  for  Lyman.  Out 
good  feeling  makes  way  Tor  another. 

To  our  great  joy,  the  robin  soon  exhibited  soiM 
signs  of  animation ;  and,  on  examination,  I  peroeind 
he  had  received  no  other  injury  than  the  breaking  of  i 
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kg.  A  minilar  misfonaneiiad  once  happened  to  a  oa- 
■ary-bird  of  mine,  and  I  had  seen  a  sargeon  set  iu  leg ; 
My  in  imitation  of  the  doctor,  I  set  to  woric  and  splinted 
it|  and  then  detpacbed  Lyman  for  an  empty  eage  in  our 
larreL  We  moved  the  little  family  from  the  tree  to 
the  cage.  The  father-bird,  even  with  the  young  ones, 
felt  itranjre  and  unhappy  for  some  time.  It  was  a  very 
diSersnt  thing  living  in  this  pent-up  place  from  enjoying 
the  sweet  liberty  of  bill  and  valley,  and  he  did  not  know 
oar  good  reason  for  thus  afflicting  him  any  better  than  we 
sonietimea  do  of  our  troubles  when  we  impatiently  fret 
and  grieve.  In  a  short  time  be  became  more  contented. 
The  Ihmily  said  he  knew  Lyman's  footstep,  and  would 
reply  to  bis  whistle ;  sure  am  I  Lyman  deserved  his 
k>ve  and  gratitude,  for  he  was  the  faithful  minister  of 
Pmvidcnee  to  the  helpless  little  family.  They  never 
wanted  food  nor  drink.  When,  at  the  end  of  a  very 
few  weeks,  he  found  them  all  able  to  take  care  of 
themselves,  he  opened  the  door  of  the  cage  and  said, 
''Go,  little  bifda,  and  be  happy,  for  that  is  what  God 
made  you  for." 

The  birds  could  speak  no  word  of  praise  or  thanks ; 
bat  happiest  are  those  who  find  their  best  reward,  not 
in  the  praise  tliey  receive,  but  the  good  they  dO. 


VISIT  TO  THE  NATIVE  PLACE. 

BT  MRS.  L.  H.  BIOOURNET. 

Bright  summer's  flush  was  on  thee,  clime  belov'd, 

When  last  I  trod  thy  vales.    Now,  all  around, 

Aotnmn,  her  rainbow-energy  of  tint 

Poareth  o'er  copse  and  forest,— beautiful, 

Tet  speaking  of  decay.    The  aspiring  pine 

Wean  his  undying  green,  but  the  strong  oak 

Like  smitten  giant,  casts  his  honors  down, 

Suewing  brown  earth,  with  emerald  and  gold. 

Yon  lotiy  elms,  the  glory  of  our  land, 

80  lately  drooping  'neath  their  weight  of  leaves, 

With  proud,  yet  graceful  elegance,  to  earth, 

Stand  half  in  nakedness,  and  half  in  show 

Of  gaody  colors.    Hath  some  secret  shaft 

Wounded  the  maple's  breast  7~that  thus  it  bends 

Like  bleeding  warrior,  tinging  all  its  robes 

With  crimson, — while  in  pity  by  ita  side, 

The  pallid  poplar,  turning  to  the  eye 

lu silver  lining,  moans  at  every  breete. 

I  valk*d  with  sadness  thro'  these  altar'd  seenea. 

The  voiee  of  man  was  painful.    On  the  ear, 

Uly  and  vain  it  fell,— for  tearful  thought 

Braaght  iaded  images  of  early  joys. 

And  feat  afEeciioos; 

Tonder  low-brow'd  cot, 
Vhose  threshold  oft  my  childish  foot  has  crossed 
80  merrily, — whose  hearth-stone  shone  so  bright. 
At  eve,— where  with  her  skilful  needle  wrought 
The  industrious  matron,  while  our  younger  group 
BegniPd  with  fruit  and  nuU,  and  storied  page, 
t'be  winter's  stormy  hour,— where  are  they  now  7 
Who  coklly  answers,— ^leod  7 

Fast  by  ita  side, 
A  deafif  mansion  stands,  where  my  young  eyea 
FimoptocdontlMUKhi.    Ton  garden'^  boood. 


Where  ersti  roam'd  delighted,  deeming  earth 

With  all  its  wealth,  had  nought  so  beautiful. 

As  its  trim  hedge  of  roses,  and  the  ranks 

Of  daffodils,  with  snow-drops  at  their  feet. 

How  small  and  chang'd,  it  seems !— That  velvet  turf 

With  iucool  arbor,  where  I  lingered  long. 

Learning  my  liule  lesson,  or  perchance, 

Eying  the  slowly-ripening  peach,  that  lean'd 

lu  glowing  cheek  against  the  lattic'd  wall,— 

Or  holding  converse  with  the  violet^buds, 

That  were  to  me  as  sister8,-^iving  back 

Sweet  thoughts.    I  would  not  wish  to  sit  there  now  I 

Changes,  'mid  scenes  that  we  so  much  have  lov'd, 

An  death-bells  to  the  soul. 

See,-*>by  rude  cliffs 
O'ercanopied, — the  dome,  where  science  taught 
Her  infant  rudiments.    First  day  of  school  I 
I  well  remember  thee,—- jast  on  the  veige 
Of  my  fourth  summer.    Every  fiice  around, 
How  wonderful  and  new !  The  months  mov'd  on^ 
Majestically  slow.    Awe-struck,  I  mark*d 
The  solemn  school-dame,  in  her  chair  of  state, 
Much  fearing,  lest  her  all-observant  eye 
Should  noto  me,  wandering  from  my  patch-work  taaki 
Or  spelling-lesson.    Still,  that  humble  soil 
Lent  nutriment  to  yonng  ambition's  germs : 
"  Head  qf  the  elaas  /"  what  music  in  that  sound, 
Link'd  to  my  name — and  then,  the  crowning  Joy, 
Homeward  to  bear,  on  shoulder  neatly  pinn'd, 
The  bow  of  crimson  aatin,  rich  reward 
Of  well-deserving, — not  too  lightly  won, 
Or  worn  too  meekly.    Still,  ye  need  not  scora 
Our  ancient  system,  ye,  of  noodem  times. 
Wiser,  and  more  accomplish'd.    Learning's  field, 
Indeed,  was  circumscribed, — but  ita  few  planta 
Had  such  close  pruning,  and  strict  discipline. 
As  giveth  healthful  root, — and  hardy  stalk,— 
Perchance,  enduring  fruit. 

Beneath  yon  roof,— 
Our  own  no  more, — beneath  my  planted  trees^ 
Where  unfamiliar  faces  now  appear. 
She  dwelt,  whose  hallow'd  welcome  was  so  dear,«— 
O  Mother,  Mother! — all  thy  priceless  love 
Is  fresh  before  roe, — as  of  yesterday. 
Thy  pleasant  smile,—  the  beauty  of  thy  brow, 
Thine  idol  fondness,  for  thine  only  one, — 
The  untold  tenderness,  with  which  thy  heart 
Embrac'd  my  first-born  infant,  when  it  came 
With  its  young  look  of  wonder, — to  thy  home 
A  stranger  visitant.    Fade !— visions,  fade  I — 
For  I  would  think  of  thine  eternal  rest. 
And  praise  my  Qod  for  thee. 

And  now,  farewell 
Dear  native  spot  I  with  fairest  landscapes  deck'd. 
Of  old  romantic  ditt,  and  crystal  rill. 
And  verdant  soil,— enrich'd  with  proudest  wealth, 
Warm  hearta.and  true. 

Yet  deem  not  I  shall  wear 
The  mourner's  weeds  for  thee.    Another  home 
Hath  joys  and  duties,— and  where'er  my  path 
On  earth  shall  lead,— I'll  keep  a  nesting  bough 
For  Hope  the  song-bird,— and  with  cheerful  step 
Hold  on  my  pilgrimage, — remembering  where 
Flowers  have  no  autumn-languor.    Eden's  gata 
No  flaming  sword  to  guard  the  tree  of  life. 
Vol.  IV.— 41 
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SPRING. 

A  SONNET. 
"  Ftem  9tt  §he  hrmtght  UMtke  eouldnoi  hringJ* 

The  fentle  gales,  the  wftrbllng  birde  of  apring , 

lie  woodc,  Its  Terdant  field*  and  opening  flowere, 
Freeh  o*er  the  mind  that  Teels  their  preaence^brlng 

The  memory  sad  of  anreturning  houre  :— 
Of  frienda  whoee  heart  his  heart  was  wont  to  meet 

When  on  the  earth  thia  Joyous  aeaaon  shone, 
Of  scenes  and  pieasuree  mournful— yet  how  sweet  I 

Sweet,  for  tliey  hare  been,— mtfum/ii/,  because  gone ! 
Alas !  thar  joys  should  be  so  brief,  so  few, 

While  griefs  are  many  and  so  fong  remain: 
Like  shady  springs  which  once  or  twice  we  tIow 

In  toilsome  journeys  o*er  a  desert  plain, 
Or  like  lone  Isfea  that  dot  the  deep  wide  sea ; 
So  small  llft*s  bliss,— so  great  its  griefs  to  me ! 


Kar/M,  JToy,  ISSa. 


C.  B. 


TO  MARY, 

ON  H£R  BIRTH-DAT. 

*Tls  a  wild  fancy,  but  the  heart  belieres  it,— 
That  when  on  eartli  of  nature*s  handiwork 
The  bast  and  loveliest  specimens  appear. 
Her  humbler  children  wear  their  robes  of  joy 
And  smile  a  welcome  to  her  faTorites. 

Fah:  child  of  May!  when  thou  wast  born— the  rose 
Its  sweetest  breath,  its  richest  hue  displayed ; 
The  drooping  lily  raised  iu  head  and  smiled  ; 
The  laurel  and  the  ivy  Ailed  the  woods 
With  varying  colors  and  with  soft  perfumes ; 
The  son  then  shed  his  gentlest  beams  and  serred 
But  to  illumine,  not  to  heat  the  earth. 
While  little  birds  thefa*  liTellest  carols  sung, 
And  in  full  chorus  Joined  to  hail  thy  birth. 

Since  then,  sweet  friend,  thy  lift  has  been  all  May, 
The  autumn  blast  has  seared  no  joys  of  thine, 
The  wintery  snows  have  fallen  not  on  thy  heart. 
Nor  has  the  breath  of  summer— hot  and  dry- 
Over  thy  vernal  happiness  been  blown. 
Such  may  it  ever  be,— may  flowers  still  strew 
Thy  path  through  life,  and  rainbows  fill  thy  sky; 
May  sorrow  shun  thee,— no  dark  cloud  o'ercast 
Thy  blissful  prospect  or  obscure  the  past ! 

JTsr/ett,  May,  1888. 


C.  H. 


CHILDREN. 

Blossoms  of  earth !  our  path  of  life  adorning, 
Te  are  the  types  of  guilelessness  and  truth  t 

Fresh  and  untainted  as  the  breath  of  morning, 
Te  give  to  age  itself,  a  touch  of  youth. 

And  in  your  pure  caresses  hold  a  charm. 

All  grief  to  soothe,  all  anger  to  disarm. 

Tours  is  the  power  to  win  as  and  to  soften 
With  words  of  music,  far  beyond  the  notes 

Of  harp  or  viol— I  have  heard  them  often. 

Still  on  my  ear  their  fairy  sweetness  floats— 

And  bright  locks  parted  o'er  a  snowy  brow. 

And  soft  blue  eyes  beam  on  me— even  now ! 


I  mark  your  eager  looks,  your  shouts  of  gladness. 
In  aporta  where  laughter  ringa  a  Joyoua  peal- 
Tour  voicea  chaae  away  all  thonghta  of  sadness. 

My  infant  days  befbre  me  seem  to  steal, 
And  bright-winged  hopes  a  seraph  train  arise. 
Of  bliss  for  ye  on  earth  and  In  the  skies ! 

Hearts  that  seem  ftrozen  to  all  tender  feeling 

Melt  at  the  glance  of  childhood— as  the  snow 

Dissolves  in  sunshine— in  its  looks  appealing 
Angelic  innocence  and  beauty  glow. 

And  breathe  new  harmony  in  life's  dull  scraiOy 

Oild  every  sorrow— soften  every  pain. 

Babe !  whose  sweet  laugh  like  tuneful  bells  is  ringing,— 
Boy!  of  the  sturdy  step  and  beaming  eye— 

Olrl !  on  whose  dimpled  cheek  the  roee  is  apringing. 
With  voice  of  clear  and  thrilling  melody— 

Te  touch  the  chorda  of  pleaaore'a  silent  lyre, 

And  wkh  a  joy  untold,  the  soul  inspire. 


Visions  of  happy  times  ye  bring  before  i 

Hours  when  my  heart  was  liketh*  untired  wing 

Of  a  gay  bird— their  memory  hovers  o*er  me 

Like  autumn  days  that  wear  the  smile  of  eprlog. 

Ah !  ye  are  gems  indeed,  whose  heavenly  light 

Is  the  pure  spirit'*s  lustre,  always  bright 

Be  blessings  on  your  gentle  hearte  forever ! 

Biay  no  unkindness  chill  your  artless  glee  ! 
No  hand  the  links  of  love  between  ye  sever. 

And  virtue's  star  your  guiding  planet  be  ! 
May  peace  and  health  in  life's  dark  chalice  poor 
For  you  their  sparkling  waters,  evermore ! 


JVorcA,  18S8. 


E.A.8. 


INNOVATIONS  IN  STYLE. 

Muka  genera  sunt  anantiandi,  sec  ullus  distoitios  qoam  hoc 

PetrSn. 

Man's  unceasing  Ihirat  for  novelty  and  change^ 
is  almost  as  conspicuous  in  language  as  in  dress. 
Sometimes  we  see  it  in  a  single  word  or  phrase, 
which,  introduced  by  some  eminent  writer  or 
speaker,  is  readily  adopted  by  the  herd  of  imita- 
tors until  it  obtains  a  general  currency,  and  either 
becomes  incorporated  in  the  language,  or,  sharing 
the  fate  of  last  year's  fashions,  is  laid  aside  and 
forgotten.  At  other  times  the  love  of  innovatioQ 
takes  a  higher  aim,  and  ambitiously  strives  to 
introduce  a  new  manner  and  style  of  writing, 
well  aware  that  there  is  no  praiso  an  author 
can  obtain  which  ranks  so  high  as  that  of  origi- 
nality. If  this  enterprise  be  associated  with  ge- 
nius, and  be  cleverly  executed,  it  is  sure  to  be 
rewarded  with  an  ample  harvest  of  admirers  and 
imitators,  most  of  whom,  not  very  nicely  discri- 
minating between  its  merits  and  defects,  will  be 
likely  to  copy  the  latter,  as  the  easier  of  the  two, 
until  by  the  effect  of  reiteration  and  extravagance, 
they  gradually  open  the  eyes  of  the  public  to  fiilse 
pretension,  and  good  taste  resumes  its  legitimate 
ascendency. 

Of  this  character  were  the  affectations  of  Sterne, 
who  had  for  a  time  a  host  of  copyists,  but  who  has 
long  since  ceased  to  exert  any  influence  on  English 
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literature.     Dr.  Johnwm,  too,  had  tomewhat  ear- 
lier introduced  a  new  manner  of  writing  English, 
irhich  was  recommended  by  yet  more  genius  and 
mental  vigor  than  Sterne^.    He  added  something, 
IS  he  justly  alleges,  *'  to  the  grammatical  purity  of 
the  language,  and  to  the  harmony  of  its  cadence," 
and  yet  more,  he  might  have  added,  to  its  com- 
pactness and  precision.    But  with  all  these  real 
improvements  of  our  style,  he  toorstnid  it,  as  Mr. 
SoQthey  would  say,  or  deteriorated  it,  as  he  him- 
self would  have  said,  by  the  introduction  of  so 
many  words  from  the  Latin  and  the  Greek.    The 
body  and  heart  of  our  language  are  Anglo-Saxon, 
and  while  it  has  been  enriched  and  improved  by 
the  naturalization  of  new  words  to  express  ideas 
whidi  our  simple-minded  ancestors  did  not  possess, 
such  foreign  intruders  should  not  be  so  numerous 
or  conspicuous  as  to  overcrow  the  natives  of  the 
language.    These  words  of  foreign  derivation  not 
only  take  away  from  the  homogeneousness  of  our 
mother  tongue,  and  give  to  it  the  air  of  a  piece  of 
patch-work,  but  they  also  want  the  raciness  and 
pungent  force  possessed  by  the  Anglo-Saxon,  by 
reason  of  its  furnishing  nearly  all  our  names  of 
sensible  objects,  our  household  terms,  and  the 
expressions  of  our  simplest  and  strongest  feelings. 

Nor  was  it  only  by  his  profusion  of  Anglicised 
Latin  wnrds,  that  Dr.  Johnson  presented  a  fiiulty 
model  of  style.  He  had  also  a  stately  pomp  ol 
manner,  which  he  no  more  laid  aside  on  light  and 
gay  topics,  than  on  grave  and  important  occasions; 
and  he  was  withal  so  habitually  sententious,  that 
be  would  express  the  most  trite  and  ikmiliar  truth 
with  the  solemnity  of  an  oracle.  Such  as, "  Labor 
saceasarily  requires  pauses  of  ease  and  relaxation, 
and  the  deliciousness  of  ease  commonly  makes  us 
unwilling  to  return  to  labor" — "  It  is  not  only  com 
non  to  find  the  difficulty  of  an  enterprise  greater, 
but  the  profit  less,  than  hope  had  pictured  it" 
**He  that  never  extends  his  view  beyond  the 
jraises  or  rewards  of  men,  will  be  dejected  by 
neglect  and  envy,  or  in&tuated  by  honors  and 
applause."  Such  truisms,  which  have  been  taken 
It  random  from  a  paper  in  the  Rambler,  Vol.  Ill, 
Mou  128,  should  be  merely  hinted,  not  formally 
Even  when  the  weight  of  matter,  as  is 
frequently  the  case,  has  much  to  recommend 
it,  these  insulated  sentences,  assuming  the  impor 
tance  of  maxims,  seem  ostentatious  and  dictatorial, 
and  are,  at  best,  objectfonable  for  their  mannerism. 

It  was  in  vain  that  these  fiiults  were  seen  by  a 
few  and  condemned;  that  Goldsmith, Hume,  and 
some  otbera,  continued  to  write  with  the  graceful 
case  and  simplicity  of  Addison,  and  that  the  voice 
of  criticism  was  now  and  then  raised  to  condemn 
these  solemn  fopperies  of  style;  the  various  know- 
ledge and  the  sterling  sense  they  bedizened,  so  re- 
commended them  to  the  mass  of  readen,  that  their 
msgniloquence  and  sententiousness  were  every< 
when,  either  purposely  or  unconsciously  imitated. 


There  can  be  no  question  that  Dr.  Johnson's  ^ 
influence  on  English  style  was  long  and  exten- 
sively felt,  nor  was  there  clear  evidence  that  this 
influence  was  in  the  wane,  until  some  time  ailer 
the  beginning  of  this  century.  There  then  ap- 
peared a  body  of  writers,  who  resisting  the  force 
of  his  authority  and  example,  wrote  in  that  free, 
spirited,  and  natural  manner  which  accords  with 
the  genius  of  the  language  as  well  as  of  the  people 
who  speak  it,  and  to  which  the  national  taste  is  sure 
to  return,  as  to  its  home,  however  it  may  be  for  a 
while,  led  astray  by  the  seductive  glare  of  novelty. 

From  the  time  that  all  vestiges  of  Dr.  Johnson's 
characteristics  began  to  disappear,  and  a  purer 
taste  prevailed,  English  style  continued  to  Im- 
prove, and  the  language  was  never,  perhaps,  so 
generally  well  written  as  it  has  been  in  the  19th 
century.  Since  then  it  has  possessed  the  terse 
vigor  of  the  age  of  Elizabeth,  without  its  quaint-  . 
ness  or  harshness ;  the  simplicity  of  the  reign  of  ) 
Queen  Anne,  without  its  looseness;  and  the  rythm 
and  correctness  of  Johnson,  without  his  formality 
or  pomp.  It  has  added,  in  short,  precision  and  force 
to  the  ease  of  nature  and  the  grace  of  variety.  In 
proof  of  this,  I  may  refer  to  the  writings  of  Southey 
and  Sir  Walter  Scott,  generally,  to  the  best  arti- 
cles in  the  Edinburgh  and  Quarterly  Reviews,  to 
Giffbrd,  to  Hallara,  to  Washington  Irving,  to  the 
elder  Bulwer,  to  Charles  Lamb,  to  very  many  of 
the  lighter  articles  in  the  English  periodicals,  to  a 
few  of  our  own,  and  to  Dr.  Channing,  though  his 
style,  perfect  as  it  is  in  its  kind,  may  be  said  to 
have  the  excellencies  which  characterise  the  last 
century  rather  than  this. 

But  the  prurient  desire  of  innovatbn,  it  seems, 
could  not  remain  long  idle,  and  it  has  lately  chal- 
lenged public  applause, 

**  while  It  punaM 
TbIngB,  unatteiupted  yet  io  proee." 

Some  writera  in  the  most  popular  English  jour- 
nals, perceiving  that  style  had  gained  greatly  in 
vivacity  and  attractiveness  by  assuming  the  free 
and  caraless  turn  of  conversation,  or  at  least  of 
epistolary  writing,  have  so  entirely  affected  this 
manner,  that  they  often  exceed  the  utmost  license 
of  extempore  and  unpremeditated  speech.  Find- 
ing that  some  happy  novelty  was  occasionally  a 
violation  of  rule,  they  make  a  merit  of  setting  all 
rules  at  defiance,  and  systematically  seek  to  give 
piquancy  to  language  by  disregarding  its  proprie- 
ties. Perceiving  that  words  a  little  turned  from 
their  ordinary  acceptation  have  given  a  grace  to 
the  diction  of  such  masters  as  Burke,  or  Jeffrey, 
or  Sidney  Smith,  these  imitatora  wrench  and 
twist  them  to  all  sorts  of  strange  uses.  Having 
seen  that  some  of  these  seasonings  were  useful  to 
stimulate  the  languid  appetites  of  the  overcram- 
med  reader,  they  empty  their  little  cruets  into  the 
dish  and  ruin  it  They  cannot  distinguish  between 
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freedom  and  iicentiousneM,  and  like  the  under*bred 
pretender  (o  gentility,  mifltake  impudence  and 
ibrwardneaa  for  gentlemanly  ease. 

or  this  class  of  innovators,  Mr.  Carlyle  mast 
be  consiflered  as  the  leader.  Possessed  of  unquee  • 
ik>nable  talent,  he  seems  determined,  by  poshing 
the  late  licentious  novelties  of  style,  and  such 
others  as  he  can  devise,  to  the  farthest  verge  of 
extravagance,  to  be  the  founder  of  a  new  school ; 
and  this  honor,  some  of  hi'  complacent  admirers 
are  already  disposed  to  award  him.  Assuredly  no 
writer  has  taken  such  freedoms  with  the  English 
language — not  even  the  wildest  rant  of  our  July 
orators,  or  the  silliest  twaddle  of  the Re- 
view—or, in  thus  "overdoing  termagant,"  and 
out-heroding  Herod,  has  so  violated  every  rule  of 
purity,  elegance,  rythm  and  propriety,  for  the 
sake  of  unduly  pricking  the  lagging  attention  of  the 
reader.  In  a  word,  his  purpose  is  to  give  to  what 
he  writes  all  the  piquancy  be  can,  provided  it  can 
be  understood,  and  even  to  risk  making  it  unin- 
telligible, if  only  he  can  make  it  pungent 

Mr.  Carlyle's  style  of  writing  corresponds  to 
the  caricatur€  style  in  painting,  which  aims  to 
produce  efifect  by  as  much  distortion  and  exagger- 
ation as  is  consistent  with  resemblance.  His  object 
is  to  rouse  the  attention  and  quicken  the  concep- 
tions of  his  reader;  and  not  trusting  solely  to  the 
originality,  or  force,  or  justness  of  the  thought, 
lo  derive  what  aid  he  can  from  the  quaintness  and 
strangeness  of  the  expression.  He  is,  in  this 
way,  sure  of  the  praise  of  boldness  for  his  new, 
wild,  out  of-  the  way  phrases,  if  for  nothing  else, 
with  the  vulgar  herd  of  readers,  who  are  all  the 
while  kept  in  a  sort  of  wonderment,  very  much 
as  if  they  were  listening  to  the  mixture  of  rhap- 
sody and  burlesque  of  a  clever  man  half  drunk,  or 
on  the  verge  of  insanity.  If  there  be  anything  in 
the  thought  that  is  truly  just,  and  sensible,  and 
striking,  as  there  often  is,  the  author  is  likely  to 
obtain  the  more  credit  for  it  by  reason  of  the  odd 
language  in  which  it  is  conveyed.  The  awakened 
attention  into  which  the  reader  is  surprised,  is 
regarded  by  the  admirers  of  this  style,  as  evidence 
of  a  livelier  and  clearer  conoeptran  of  the  thought 
But  in  this  they  are  oAen  mistaken.  A  caricature 
may  be,  and  not  unfrequenlly  is,  obviously  like 
the  original;  but  the  resemblance  is  commonly 
far  inferior  to  that  of  a  regular  portrait  by  a  mas- 
ter. The  pleasure  it  gives  arises  not  so  much  from 
the  fidelity  of  the  likeness  or  the  skill  of  the  artist, 
as  from  surprise  that  there  should  be  any  resem- 
blance where  there  is  so  much  exaggeration.  The 
grotesque  may  divert  us  by  its  oddity  and  incon- 
gruity, but  it  is  only  the  beautiJiU  that  inspires  us 
with  admiration. 

But,  as  some  may  say,  if  the  mass  of  readers 
are  pleased,  and  if  they  are  made  to  attend  to  those 
facts  and  propositions  which  the  author  wished  to 
impress  on  their  minds,  what  does  it  signify  that 


this  effect  is  produced  by  distortion  and  exaggera- 

tkm  ?    Is  not  his  object,  and  indeed  the  msia  pur- 
pose of  writing,  answerad?  I  answer  that  it  n  aot 
In  the  first  place,  the  extraordinary  eifect  of  tbeis 
clap-traps  for  the  reader — of  these  spurs  to  qvickea 
the  flagging  intellect— of  these  flaps  imported  trom 
Laputa  is  but  temporary.    Whenever  this  carica* 
ture  style  of  writing  becomes  fiimiliar,  as  it  soon 
must,  it  loses  all  that  first  recommended  it  both  to 
its  inventors  and  imitators.    Besides,  with  the  few 
whom  an  author  would  be  most  ambitious  to  pleaae, 
and  who  are  the  final  dispensers  of  literary  fame, 
the  difference  between  elegance  and  ooarsenM, 
between  harmony,  delicacy,  polish  and  propriety 
on  the  one  hand,  and  ruggedness,  homelioest  sad 
rusticity  on  the  other,  can  never  be  abolished;  nor 
where  the  latter  qualitiee  are  wanting,  can  anj 
bold,  new,  odd  devices  of  language  supply  their 
place.    Whatever  may  be  the  stimulus  of  their 
novelty,  real  beauty,  melody  and  grace  will  mert 
their  sway  over  the  human  heart,  as  certainly  m 
we  find  that  the  burlesque  sketches  of  Crvtk- 
shanks  do  not  impair  our  relish  for  the  beautiful 
creations  of  Italian  sculpture  or  painting,  or  that 
a  /arce,  however  ingenious  or  comic,  cannot  super- 
sede  the  higher  merit  of  tragedy  or  genteel  co- 
medy. Nor  can  the  slip-shod,  uncombed,  unwuh- 
ed  muse  of  Don  Juan,  with  all  the  genius,  wit  and 
caustic  satire  she  displays,  «ver  throw  Childe  Ha- 
rold, or  Pope's  Rape  of  the  Lock,  or  his  Moral 
Essays  into  the  shade.    No  one  knew  this  better 
than  Byron,  who,  if  he  had  not  written  other 
and  better  poems  than  Don  Juan,  would  never 
have  indulged  his  perverse  humor  in  such  a 
vagary. 

The  style  that  has  been  thus  reprobated,  has 
been,  with  some  slight    qualificatkms,  warmly 
commended  by  the  London  and  Westminster  Re* 
view,  in  its  notice  of  "  The  French  Revolutkw," 
in  the  July  number.    The  reviewer  admitf  that 
"a  style  more  peculiar  than  that  of  Mr.  Cariyls, 
more  unlike  the  jog-trot  characterless  uniformity 
which  distinguishes  the  English  style  ef  this  age 
of  periodicals,  does  not  exist."     He  admitf,  too, 
that  some  of  the  peculiarities  of  this  author  are 
mere  mannerisms,  '^  from  some  casual  associatksis, 
and  that  some  of  his  best  thoughts  are  expresMd 
in  a  phraseology  borrowed  from  the  German  meta- 
physicians.''   But  after  these  ndmissions,  the  re- 
viewer adds :  "  These  transcendentalisms  and  ths 
accidental  mannerisms  excepted,  we  pronouace 
the  style  of  this  book  to  be  not  only  good,  butof 
surpassing  excellence ;  exoriled,  in  its  kind,  only 
by  the  great  masters  of  epic  poetry;  and  a  most 
suitable  and  glorious  vesture  for  a  work  which  ii 
itself,  as  we  have  said,  an  epic  poem."    I  cannot 
resist  the  temptation  of  citing  one  or  two  speci- 
mens of  this  style  of  surpassing  excellence,"  aad 
which  the  reviewer  intimates  is  to  be  the  model  J 
all  future  historiani.    They  must  be  considered 
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u  fiiir  •pocimeof,  m  they  are  among  those  selected 
by  the  eulogising  reviewer  himself. 

The  fourth  book  thus  opens  in  one  of  the  au- 
thor's soberest  moods : 

''The  universal  prayer,  therefore,  is  to  be  fulfilled! 
Alwtys  ID  days  or  national  perplexity,  when  wrong 
iboonded,  ana  help  was  not,  this  remedy  of  States 
Qenerai  was  called  for,  by  a  Malesherbes,  nay  by  a 
Pension :  even  parliaments  calling  for  it  were  'escorted 
with  blessings.'  And  now  behold  it  is  vouchsafed  us; 
Sutes  Gkneral  shall  verily  be! 

**  To  say,  lei  States  General  be,  was  easy;  U»  say  in 
what  manner  they  shall  be,  is  not  so  easy.  Since  the 
year  IGI4,  there  have  no  Slates  General  met  in  France ; 
all  traee  of  them  has  vanished  from  the  living  habits  of 
■en.  Their  suociure,  powers,  methods  of  procedure, 
vrbich  were  never  in  any  mensore  fixed,  have  now 
iieeome  wholly  a  vague  possibility.  Clay,  which  the 
potter  may  shape  this  way  or  that:~eay  rather,  the 
tweaty-ive  millions  of  poitera:  for  so  many  have  now, 
more  or  less,  a  vote  in  it  1  How  to  shape  the  States 
General !  There  is  a  problem.  '  Each  body-corporate, 
each  privileged,  each  organized  class,  has  secret  hopes 
of  its  own  in  that  matter;  and  also  secret  misgivings  of 
iu  own,^for,  behold,  this  mdhstrous  twenty- million 
class,  hitherto  the  dumb  sheep  which  these  others  had  to 
airree  about  the  manner  of  shearing,  is  now  also  arising 
with  hopes !  It  has  ceased,  or  is  ceasing  to  be  dumb ;  it 
speaks  thfoogh  pamphlets,  or  at  least  brays  and  growla 
behind  then) — ^in  unjsoo, — ^increasing  wonderfully  their 
volume  of  sound.** 

The  next  chapter  thus  notices  the  election  of 
deputies  to  the  Sutes  General 

"  Up  then,  and  be  doing]  The  royal  signal-word  flies 
tbrooeh  France  as  through  vast  forests  the  rushing  of 
a  mighiy  wind.  At  parish  chorehes,  in  townhalla,  and 
every  hoose  of  convocation ;  by  bailliages,  by  sene- 
efaalsiei,  in  whatsoever  form  men  convene ;  there,  with 
eonliision  enough,  are  primary  assemblies  forming.  To 
elect  your  electors ;  such  is  the  form  prescribed :  Uien  to 
draw  op  your  writ  of  plaints  and  grievances,  of  which 
latter  there  is  no  lack. 

**  With  such  virtue  works  this  Royal  January  edict; 
as  it  roUs  rapidly  in  iu  leathern  mails,  along  the  frost- 
bound  highways,  towards  all  the  four  winds.  Like 
sonse  JUl  or  magic  spell-word ; — which  such  things  do 
ftaemblel  For  always,  as  it  sounds  out,  'at  the  market 
■eeoropanied  with  trumpet-blast; 


chat,  or  other  minor  Ainciionary,  with 
eaten;  or,  in  country  churches,  is  droned  forth  after 
senooii,  'aHprdne  dea  uuuu  paniudeis*  and  is  regis- 
tered, posted,  and  let  fly  over  all  the  world, — you  behold 
how  this  multitudinous  French  people,  so  long  simmei^ 
iug  and  buzzing  in  eager  expectancy,  begins  heaping 
and  shaping  iiself  intoorcanie  groups,  which  organic 
^roopa,  again,  hold  smaller  organic  grouplets;  the 
uiarticolate  buzzing  becomes  articulate  speaking  and 
acting.  By  priroary  assembly,  and  therefore  secondary; 
by  *  Boeoeasive  elections,*  and  infinite  elaboration  and 
terutioj,  according  to  prescribed  process,— shall  the 
^aine  '  plainu  and  ^evanees'  be  at  length  cot  to 
paper  ;  shall  the  fit  national  representative  be  at  length 
Udholdo£ 

**  How  the  whole  people  shakes  itself,  as  if  it  had 
one  life;  and,  in  thousand-voiced  rumor, . announces 
that  it  b  awake,  suddenly  out  of  k>ng  death-sleep, 
Uid  will  tbenoeforth  sleep  no  morel  The  long-looked- 
Ibr  hmM  oonie  at  last;  woodrous  news,  of  victory, 
ddrvemnce,  enfranchisement,  sounds  magical  through 
cveqr  heart.  To  the  proud  strong  man  it  has  come; 
wheae  sCroog  fianda  shall  no  more  be  gyved ;  to  whom 
bmmdieaa  onconquered  continenu  lie  disck>sed.  The 
r  day-dnidge  has  heard  of  it ;  the  beggar  with  his 
— ^ ^  ^jjl^  ^^jyj^    What!  To  us  also  has 


hope  reached ;  down  even  to  us?  Hunger  and  hardship 
are  not  to  be  eternal!  The  bread  we  extorted  from 
the  rugged  glebe,  and  with  the  toil  of  our  sinews, 
reaped  end  ground,  and  kneaded  into  loaves,  was  not 
wholly  for  another,  then ;  but  we  also  shall  eat  of  it, 
and  be  filled  7  G  lorious  news  (answer  the  prudent 
eldere.)  but  all  too  unlikely !— Thus,  at  any  rate,  may 
the  lower  people,  who  pay  no  money  taxes,  and  have 
no  right  to  vote,  assiduously  crowd  around  those  that 
do;  and  most  halls  of  assembly,  within  doora  and 
without,  seem  animated  enough." 

On  the  preceding  pessage  the  puffer  of  a  brother 
reviewer  remarks,  *'  Has  the  reader  often  seen  the 
state  of  an  agitated  nation  made  thus  present,  thus 
palpable?  How  the  thing  paints  itself  in  all  its 
greatness— the  men  in  all  their  littleness!  and 
this  is  not  done  by  reasoning  about  them,  but  by 
showing  them."  Letting  this  pass,  I  will  cite  one 
more  passage,  in  which  the  author  thus  opens  a 
chapter  with  a  notice  of  the  rescue  of  the  Hotel* 
de-Villefrom  the  flames: 

**In  flames,  truly— were  it  not  that  Usher  MaiUard, 
swift  of  foot,  sbifXy  of  head,  has  returned. 

'^Maillard,  of  his  own  motion,  for  Qouvion  or  the  rest 
wottki  not  sanction  him— snatches  a  drum ;  descends 
the  porch-siairs,  ran-tan,  beating  sharp,  with  loud  rolls, 
his  rogue's-march ;  to  Versailles!  oUoom;  d  VaramUe$l 
as  men  beat  on  kettle  or  warming-pan,  when  angry  ahe- 
bees,  or  say,  flying  desperate  wasps,  are  to  be  hived ; 
and  the  desperate  insects  bear  it,  and  cluster  round  it,— 
simply  as  round  a  guidance,  where  there  was  none ;  so 
now  these  menads  round  shidy  Maillard,  riding-usher 
of  the Ohfiiolei.  The  axe  pauses  uplifted;  Abb^  Le- 
fevra  is  left  half-hanged ;  from  the  belfry  downwards  all 
vomiu  itseIC  What  rub-a-dub  is  that?  Stanislas  Mail- 
lard,  Bastile-hero,  will  lead  us  to  Versailles.  Joy  to 
thee,  Maillard  ;  blessed  art  thou  above  riding- ushere! 
Away  then,  away ! 

*'The  seized  cannon  are  yoked  with  seized  cart- 
horses: brown*locked  Demoiselle  Th^roigne^  with  pike 
and  helmet,  sits  there  as  gunneress,  *wiih  haughty  eye 
and  serene  fiiir  countenance ;'  comparable  some  think  to 
the  Maid  of  Orleans,  or  even  recalling  *  the  idea  of  Pallas 
Athene.'  Maillard  (for  bis  drum  still  rolls)  is,  by  heaven- 
rending  acclamation,  admitted  General.  Maillard  hast- 
ens the  languid  march.  Maillard,  beating  rhythmic, 
with  sharp  ran-tan,  all  along  the  quais,  leads  forward 
with  difficulty,  bis  menadic  host.  Such  a  host,  marched 
not  in  silence.  The  bar^enuin  pauses  in  the  river;  aU 
wagoners  and  coach-dnvere  fly:  men  peer  from  win- 
dows,— not  women,  lest  they  be  prcMcd.  Sight  of 
sights:  Bacchantes,  in  th»e  ultimate  formalized  ages! 
Brown  Henri  looks  from  his  Pont-Neuf ;  the  monarchic 
Louvre,  medicean  Tuileries  see  a  day  not  theretofore 
seen." 

Such  is  the  work  which  the  reviewer  pronoun- 
ces "not  so  much  a  hiitory  as  an  epic  poem," 
whose  extravagancies  of  diction,  often  is  tasteless 
as  they  are  affected,  he  would  place  in  the  same 
category  with  the  inspirations  and  exquisite  art  of 
Shakspeare  and  Milton,  of  Homer  and  Virg^il,  of 
Tasflo  and  Ariosto,  of  Byron  and  Scott.  It  is  the 
picturesque  and  graphic  character  of  Mr.  Car- 
lyle's  book,  on  which  the  reviewer  founds  so  out- 
rag^us  a  panegyric  These  are  sufficient  in  his 
eyes,  not  only  to  redeem  it  for  the  faults  he  has 
noticed,  but  also  to  exalt  it  into  poetry.  But  he 
evidently  confounds  the  separate  provinces  and 
excellencies  of  poetry  and  of  prose.    The  purpose 
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of  poetry,  at  least  of  the  higher  species,  is  to  ad^ 
dress  itself  to  oar  sense  of  the  beautiful  and  the 
grand,  and  by  means  of  the  artifices  of  language^ 
to  enkindle,  through  the  medium  of  the  imagina- 
tion, the  same  rapture  and  enthusiasm  which  pro- 
duced it  But  how  circumscribed  is  this  purpose, 
compared  with  that  of  prose,  which  seeks  to  trans- 
mit every  shade  of  thought  as  well  as  feeling,  that 
can  arise  in  the  human  mind?  Its  most  frequent 
and  its  worthier  object  being  to  inform  and  instruct, 
its  immediate  aim  is  often  not  so  much  to  excite 
feeling  as  to  allay  it  or  prevent  it.  It  indeed  also 
endeavors  to  please  by  the  decorations  of  its  lan- 
guage and  imagery,  but  pleasure  is  its  means,  not 
its  end.  The  graces  of  diction  and  the  embellish- 
ments of  fancy  are  useful  auxiliaries  to  keep  up 
»  the  reader's  attention,  and  to  illustrate  a  subject 
by  presenting  a  new  object  of  resemblance.  These 
are  the  legitimate  purposes  of  ornament  in  prose, 
and  when  carried  further,  it  is  used  as  some  use 
their  finery,  not  so  much  for  setting  off  their  per- 
sons, as  for  making  a  display  of  their  wealth. 

But  if  we  were  to  disregard  the  well-settled 
distinction  between  poetry  and  prose,  it  would  be 
a  very  mistaken  and  insufficient  theory  of  the 
former  to  consider  its  graphic  power  as  its  only, 
or  even  its  highest  excellence.  Whatever  ideas 
are  conveyed  to  our  minds  through  the  eye,  what- 
ever visual  objects  assist  in  exciting  emotion,  as  to 
these,  the  more  vividly  the  poet  can  exhibit  them 
the  better.  But  he  has  much  to  transmit  that  is 
independent  of  form  or  color — much  that  has  no 
sensible  properties  whatever.  How  many  noble 
sentiments,  tender  feelings,  deep  seated  emotions 
are  best  transmitted  by  the  most  shadowy  abstrac- 
tions, and  can  be  transmitted  in  no  other  way ! 

Of  this  character  are  many  of  the  finest  stanzas 
in  Childe  Harold,  as  for  example : 

**  Oh  1  ever  loving,  lovely  and  beloved ! 
How  selfish  sorrow  ponders  on  the  past. 
And  clinps  to  thoughts  now  better  far  remov'd! 
But  Time  shall  tear  thy  shadow  from  me  last." 
Canto  II,  96th  Stanza, 

**  But  I  have  ]Iv*d,  and  have  not  liv'd  in  vain : 
My  mind  may  lose  its  force,  my  blood  its  fire ; 

And  my  frame  perish,  even  in  conquering  pain ; 
But  there  is  ihat  within  me  which  shall  tire 
Torture  and  Time,  and  breathe  when  I  expire ; 

Something  unearthly  which  they  deem  not  of, 
Like  the  remember*d  tone  of  a  mute  lyre. 

Shall  on  their  softened  spirits  sink,  and  move 

In  hearts  all  rocky  now  the  late  remorse  of  love.*' 
Canto  IV,  137th  Stanza, 

'^ There  is  a  pleasure  in  the  pathless  woods, 
There  is  a  rapture  on  the  lonely  shore. 
There  is  society  where  none  intrudes 

By  the  deep  sea,  and  music  in  its  roar: 
I  love  not  man  the  less,  but  nature  more.** 

Canto  ly,  178th  Stanza. 

So  when  £ve  says  to  Adam^ 

"With  thee  conversing  I  forget  all  time; 
All  seasons  and  their  change,  all  please  alike. 


Sweet  is  the  breath  of  ^morn,  her  rising  sweet, 
With  charm  of  earliest  birds ;  pleasant  the  sun.** 

And  when  she  goes  on  to  describe  the  moit 
striking  beauties  of  nature,  the  most  poetital  part 
of  the  passage  is  when  she  adds, 

**But  neither  breath  of  mem,  Ice 
—without  thee  is  sweeu** 

P«r««t«LoH,IV,639. 

The  reviewer  has  therefore  overrated  the  pow- 
ers of  the  graphic  and  picturesque,  even  in  poetry, 
whose  loftiest  flights  and  most  rapturous  bunti 
touch  our  hearts  by  means  that  are  beyond  the 
reach  of  painting.  But  in  history,  which  aims  to 
make  us  acquainted  with  the  progress  of  society, 
and  of  the  causes  and  effects  of  its  changes,  and 
where  it  is  of  more  importance  to  know  the  state 
of  the  general  mind,  as  to  intelligence,  opinion, 
and  moral  feeling,  the  graphic  style  of  writing 
can  perform  a  much  more  limited  part  Its  chidf 
use  is  to  enhance  the  reader's  pleasure,  so  that 
what  he  reads  is  more  attended  to  and  better 
remembered.  But  the  historian  would  forego  hit 
highest  duties,  who  should  aim  at  nothing  more 
than  to  present  us  with  a  series  of  lively  portreiti 
or  groups  of  individuals,  with  all  tlieir  attendant 
localities  and  personalities.  The  following  para- 
graph from  Hume's  notice  of  the  restoration  of 
Charles  the  Std  contains  more  sound  philosophy 
and  conveys  more  solid  instruction  than  a  chap- 
ter of  such  sketchy  stuff  as  we  have  cited  fron 
Mr.  Carlyle. 

''Agreeable  to  the  present  prosperity  of  public  afain, 
was  the  universal  joy  and  festivity  diffused  throughoat 
the  nation.  The  melancholy  austerity  of  the  fkoatici 
fell  into  discredit,  together  with  their  principles.  The 
royalists,  who  had  ever  affected  a  contrary  disposition, 
found  in  their  recent  success  new  motives  for  mirth  and 
gaiety;  and  it  now  belonged  to  them  to  give  repute  and 
fashion  to  their  manners.  From  past  experience  it  had 
sufiiciently  appeared,  that  gravity  was  very  distinct 
from  wisdom,  formality  from  virtue,  and  hypocrisy  frtm 
religion.  The  king  himself,  who  bore  a  strong  propen* 
sity  to  pleasure,  served,  by  his  powerful  and  engaging 
example,  to  banish  those  sour  and  malignant  hiunon, 
which  had  hitherto  engendered  such  confusion.  And 
though  the  just  bounds  were  undoubtedly  passed,  vben 
men  returned  from  their  former  extreme ;  yet  was 
the  public  happy  in  exchanging  vices,  pemicioos  (o 
society,  for  disorders,  hurtful  chiefly  to  the  tndividttali 
themselves  who  were  guilty  of  them.** 

But  the  reviewer  asks,  "  Does  any  reader  kA, 
after  having  read  Hume's  history,  that  lie  can 
now  picture  to  himself  what  human  life  was 
among  the  Anglo-Saxons.^  how  an  Anglo-Saxoa 
would  have  acted  in  any  supposable  case?  what 
were  his  joys,  his  sorrows,  his  hop^  and  fesn,  bis 
ideas  and  opinions  on  any  of  the  great  and  aroall 
matters  of  human  interest  ?  Would  not  the  sigbt, 
if  it  could  be  had,  of  a  single  table  or  pair  cf 
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iboes,  made  bj  an  Anglo-Saxon,  tell  us,  directly 
and  by  inference,  more  of  his  whole  way  of  life, 
more  of  how  nien  thought  and  acted  among  the 
Anglo-Saxoni,  than  Hume,  with  all  his  narrative 
ikill,  hu  contrived  to  tell  us  from  all  his  mate- 
rnJfi?''  To  this  interrogatory  I  would  give  a 
decided  negative.  Such  a  sight  might  gratify  an 
antiquary,  might  even  give  a  rague  idea  of  the 
state  of  some  of  the  mechanical  arts,  but  would 
ailbrd  us  no  insight  into  the  moral  qualities  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons,  their  opinions,  laws,  habits  or  civil 
iaititutions.  We  indulge  an  allowable,  or  if  you 
please,  a  liberal  curiosity  in  inquiring  into  the 
perR»8,  dress,  manners  and  domestic  habits  of 
tbe  great  dranuUia  ptraontB  of  history,  but  who  is 
the  wiser  for  a  knowledge  of  these  particulars? 
What  reader  ever  had  a  juster  conception  of  the 
important  points  of  Julius  Caesar's  character  from 
the  &ct  mentioned  by  Suetonius,  that  by  way  of 
coooealing  his  baldness  he  was  in  the  habit  of  bring- 
ing down  his  hair  from  the  top  of  his  head,  (capil- 
bm  rtvocart  ^  vertice)  and  that  of  all  his  public 
lionors  there  was  no  one  that  he  so  highly  valued 
M  the  privilege  conferred  on  him  by  the  senate  of 
always  wearing  a  laurel  crown. 

But  it  is  time  to  bring  this  disquisition  to  a  close. 
It  was  prompted  by  a  wish  to  put  our  young  wri- 
ters OD  their  guard  against  imitating  a  style  of 
writing  which  has  been  so  bepraised  as  Mr.  Car- 
lyle's  by  partial  friends,  or  perhaps  interested 
SBBociatef,*  and  which,  with  some  merits,  appears 
to  me  to  Inve  still  greater  defects.  The  caution  will 
scarcely  appear  unnecessary  to  one  who  will  look 
into  the  January  number  of  tbe  Democratic  Re- 
view, where  he  will  see,  in  the  article  on  tho  fede- 
ral judiciary,  a  palpable  imitation  of  Mr.  Car- 
lyle's  peculiarities.    The  writer  evidently  posses- 
ses taleot,  was  well  inibrmed  on  the  subject  of 
which  be  treated,  and  if  he  had  been  content  to 
say  what  be  knew  or  thought  in  his  own  way,  he 
migbt  have  given  to  the  public  a  pleasing  as  well 
as  instmctive  essay,  but  by  laboring  at  sudden 
trantitacma,  at  new  turns  of  expression,  and  at  wild 
bants  of  extravagance  on  subjects   essentially 
sober  in  their  character,  he  has  disfigured  the 
saggestions  of  a  shrewd  and  reflecting  mind,  and 
firen  a  lurther  offence  to  good  taste  by  becoming 
tbe  copyist  of  so  &ulty  an  original.    Affectatbn 
ii  bad  enough  any  way,  but  at  second  hand  it  is 
inlolefable.    Let  me  then  hope  that  if  our  writers 
will  conteat  themselves  to  rank  with  the  servum 
ptam^  we  shall  select  better  models  than  the  poe- 
Iry-pvose  of  Mr.  Carlyle,  whose  recent  writings, 
if  they  obtain  more  than  an  ephemeral  notoriety, 
»fll   in  time  be  regarded  as  showing  us  what  we 
ODgfat  ratber  to  avoid  than  to  imitate. 

t^UlUBKT. 
Xaicli  9S,  ISM. 

*  Mr.  Carlyla  in  hianeir  a  ngnltf  cootribntor  to  tho  LoodoD 
r  RoTi«ir. 


HICKORY   CORNHILL. 

A.  LETTEB  FBOM  HICKORY  CORNHILL,  ESQ.  TO  HIS 
FRIEND  IN  THE  COUNTRY.* 

Since  you  beg  roe  to  write  how  I  pais  off  ny  time, 

I  will  try,  my  dear  friend,  to  inform  yoti  In  rhyme : 

And  first,  erery  morn,  the  debates  I  attend 

Of  the  folks  who  the  laws  come  to  make  or  to  mend ; 

Where  I  hear,  now  and  then,  roiglity  fine  decIamatioD 

About  judges  and  bridges,  and  banks  and  the  nation. 

Bat  last  night  my  amusement  was  somewhat  more  new, 

Being  ask*d  to  a  party  of  ladies  at  loo. 

Ah  I  then,  my  dear  neighbor,  what  splendor  was  seen ! 

Each  dame  who  was  there  was  array*d  like  a  queen. 

The  camel,  the  ostiich,  the  tortoise,  the  bear. 

And  the  kid  might  hare  found  each  bis  spoils  on  the  fklr. 

Though  their  dresses  were  made  of  tbe  finest  of  stuff. 

It  must  be  confessed  they  were  scanty  enough. 

Yet  that  nothing  thus  sarM  should  their  husbands  arail, 

What  they  take  from  the  body  they  put  in  the  tall. 

When  they  sit  they  so  tighten  their  clothes  that  yon  Can 

See  a  lady  has  legs  just  the  same  as  a  man : 

Then  stretched  on  the  fioor  are  their  trains  all  so  nice, 

They  brought  to  my  mind  Esop's  council  of  mice. 

>Ere  tea  was  servM  up,  they  were  prim  as  you  please, 
But  when  cards  were  produced,  all  was  freedom  and  ease. 
Mrs.  Winloo,  our  hostess,  each  lady  entreated 
To  set  the  example.    "  I  pray,  ma'am,  be  seated." 
"  After  you,  Mrs.  Clutch.'*    **  Nay,  then.  If  you  Insist— 
Tom  Shufile,  si:  dowto,  you  prefer  loo  to  whist** 
"Pm  clear  for  tbe  ladies.    Come,  Jack,  take  a  towcA. 
You'll  ctump  Mrs.  Craven,  and  I  Mrs.  Clutch.** 


•  Some  thirty  years  since,  the  ladles  of  RichmoDd.  inflO' 
enced  by  the  example  of  the  other  sex,  were  greatly  addicted 
to  cards.  At  first  they  merely  sought  to  beguile  the  occasional 
dulness  and  formality  of  small  erening  parties,  and  played  very 
low,— commonly  at  loo,— but  after  a  while,  they  were  prompted 
chiefly  by  the  hope  of  winning,  since,  not  content  with  the  in- 
terest  excited  by  the  game  itself,  they  also  suked  their  money 
freely  In  by-bets,  so  that  it  was  not  unusual  for  a  lady  to  win  or 
lose  fifty  or  sixty  dollars  of  an  erening.  While  the  fair  votariec 
of  fhshion  were  thus  eagerly  indulging  in  what  appeared  to  them 
no  doubt  an  allowable  recreation,  many  saw  with  concern  the 
prevalence  of  a  practice  that  was  no  less  unfriendly  to  tbe  plea- 
sures of  conrersation,  than  to  some  of  the  moot  amiable  traits  in 
the  female  character ;  and  eepeclally  to  those  which  had  been 
thought  to  characterise  the  matrons  of  Virginia.  When  the 
practice  was  at  Its  greatest  height,  the  abore  piece  of  humoroue 
satire  made  its  appearance  in  one  of  the  city  papera  It  was 
cordially  welcomed  by  the  community  generally— by  the  more 
moral  part  for  its  purpose,  and  by  the  other  portions  for  its  truth 
of  resemblance,  and  a  certain  spice  of  etpfigieriCf  which  they 
thought  they  perceived  in  it.  They  even  undertook  to  assign  its 
imaginary  characters  to  particular  individuals,  though  this  was 
always  denied  by  the  author,  except  so  far  as  he  had,  in  deline- 
ating from  fancy,  unconsctously  copied  some  personal  peculi- 
arities of  manner  or  language.  The  piece  thus  met  with  a 
popularity  beyond  Its  real  merits,  and  for  a  week  it  might  have 
been  heard  the  subject  of  mirth  and  quotation  from  the  boys  In 
the  streets  to  the  belles  in  the  drawing-room. 

The  practice  of  loo-playing  was  then  seen  to  decline,  and 
was  finally  laid  aside.  The  public  was  Inclined  to  attribute  the 
change  to  the  well-timed  ridicule  of  Hickory  Comhill ;  but  it  Is 
highly  probable  that  this  rage  (br  play,  like  other  accte  diseases, 
would,  after  having  reached  its  crisis,  have  gradually  disap- 
peared. The  Editor  Is  now  Induced  to  republish  it,  from  the 
belief  that  it  will  revive  interesting  reooHections  with  some  of 
the  readers  of  the  Messenger,  and,  as  a  piece  of  topographical 
history,  be  not  unacceptable  to  the  present  generation.  To  such 
of  them  as  have  not  been  initiated  in  the  mysteries  of  loo,  many 
of  the  terms  here  Introduced  may  be  unintelligible.  Indeed, 
these  occupy  perhaps  too  large  a  portion  of  Mr.  CombilPs  epis- 
tle. If  it  had  not  been  probably  part  of  the  author's  purpose  to 
throw  ridicule  on  this  very  slang  which  is  so  offensive  to  good 
taste,  and  to  all  friends  to  female  delicacy  and  refinement— [£d. 
Meu, 
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Without  funber  parley,  luion  were  allur>d 
Tiro  beaux  and  four  ladles  aroQod  the  green  board. 
When  I  could  but  admire  that  choice  occupation 
Which  called  forth  each  briffht  and  rella*d  coo^emiioa. 

«« Now,  ladles,  determine  what  shall  be  the  loo.» 

**  My  dear  Mrs.  Ciuich  we  will  leave  it  to  yon." 

"  One  «md  vnf,  you  know,  Fribble,  I  think  the  best  game.** 

**  I  always  knew.  Madam,  our  tastes  were  the  sasBs.*' 

**  Come,  Shuffle,  Mtms  rsuW— let  us  see  who*s  to  deal— 

**  I  cannot  toll  why,  but  I  alrsady  feol— 

Buy,  stay,  there's  a  knavs— that  to-night  I  shall  win. 

It  fell  to  you.  Shuffle— yov're  dealer,  begin.** 

**  Is  diamond  the  trump  ?  then  I  vow  I  can*t  slsnd.*' 

"  I  must  also  lArMS  i^**—"  Lst  ma  look  at  your  hand. 

«  Won't  you  take  a  erctukmpf**  **Madam,  what  do  you  say?*' 

« 1*1 1  see  yon,  friend  Tom,  if  I  Asm  fttU  m  Irsy.'* 

"  Flay  0D»  Mrs.  Clutch,  fttr  I  know  *twas  a  HmnpJ* 

"  Ace  of  spades.**— <*  I  must  taks  It ;  yM«*rs  qf  wkh  a  tramp.** 

**  No  indeed— but  Pre  noticed,  whenever  yon  sissd, 

**  If  I  was  before  you,  I  always  was  Ioo*d. 

**  And  there's  Mrs.  Cravsn,  she  threw  up  the  knava*** 

<*  I  know  I  did,  Ma*am,  but  I  ddnt  ji/cy  to  saoe.** 

«  Come,  ladles,  pot  ap,  dM»><  kt  kul^ful  and  shy.** 

«  Pm  already  aqi**..."  So  am  I**—"  So  am  L** 

«  Say,  Bfrs.  Inveigle.**— «•  Oh,  Is  h  a  spade  ? 

« I  sund**— •*  So  do  I**—"  After  two  I*m  afraid.** 

'*  And  IMI  make  m  lAtrd.**— "  Well,  here  g»et  for  the  money, 

**  Though  I  donH  win  the  pool,  1*m  sure  of  the^sney. 

And  Aere  g»tf«  sgsfn.**— **  Which  of  these  most  I  play?** 

"  Always  keep  a  g—i  Aesrt— ah !  yon«ve  thrown  it  away.*' 

And  thos  they  go  on— dkeMig,  sliwipmg,  mtdJkeUng, 
With  other  strange  terow  that  are  scarce  worth  rspeatlog. 
Till  at  length  it  strock  twelve,  when  the  winners  proposed 
With  the  loo  which  was  up,  that  their  sitting  should  close. 
On  a  little  more  sport  though  the  losers  were  bent, 
They  would  not  withhold  their  relucum  assenL 

Mis.  Craven,  who  long  since  a  word  had  not  spoke, 
Who  scarce  gave  a  smile  to  the  sly  equivoque, 
But,  like  an  old  moQser,  sat  watching  her  prey, 
How  atter*d  the  ominous  sound  of  **  I  play,** 
And  straight  loo*d  the  board,  thus  proving  ths  rale. 
That  the  still  sow  will  ever  draw  most  flrom  the  pooL 

Though  much  had  been  lest,  yst  when  now  they  had  done, 
Not  one  of  theee  dames  would  eonfsss  she  had  wen. 
Bat  eoon  I  discovered  It  plain  could  be  seen 
In  each  lady's  face  what  her  fbrtvie  had  been. 
For  they  frown  when  they  loee,  and  again  when  they  wife 
The  dear  creatures  betray  It  as  sure  by  a  grin. 


Mis.  Craven,  whose  teasper  eeem*d  one  of  the 
So  winning  her  ways— thue  the  circle  addrses'd  t 
"Good  ladies  and  gents,  Monday  eve*uing  witk  me, 
Remember  you  all  areengag'd  touke  tea. 
But  don't  suy  after  six,  for  I  horribly  haie, 
When  I  am  to  play  loo,  to  defer  It  so  late. 
I  expect  the  Dashsagles,  and  mean  to  Invite 
The  Squabe  from  the  country,  with  old  Col*nel  Kile. 
And  I  think,  Mr.  Cornhili,  *Us  bighiims  that  you 
Should,  Uke  the  town  beaux,  join  the  ladlee  at  loo.** 

I  tbank*d  her,  and  told  her  that  one  day  I  might 
Deserve  such  an  honor,  then  wlsh'ed  her  good  night. 
So  I  hied  to  the  Eagle,  resolving  to  send 
Of  this  night  scene  a  aketch  to  my  neighbor  and  friend. 

H.  C. 


CONFUCIUS. 


ILLUSTRATION  OF  A  PICTURE. 

Written  fai  the  Album  of  Miss  C  M.  S. 
BT  J.  C.  1I*CABB. 

The  lady  from  her  casement  gazes, 
The  gentle  winds  are  sweetly  sleeping, 

While  one  bright  star  in  beauty  blazes, 
Its  vigils  in  the  heavens  keeping. 

Why  looks  she  forth  at  such  an  hour, 

While  smiles  her  lovely  lips  are  wrealhingi 
Perhaps  she  hears  within  her  bower 

Some  loTer*8  lute  iu  low  tones  breathing. 
See !  see !  she  looks  upon  that  star ! 

Lone  sentinel!  whose  solemn  glory 
Burns  o*er  the  slumbering  lake  afar, 

And  gilds  the  distant  mountain  hoary. 

Smile,  sweet  one,  smile  1  for  tears  may  soon 
Chase  from  thy  cheek  the  hue  of  gladness, 

And  morning  hopes  in  sorrow's  noon 
May  sink  where  joy  is  lost  in  sadness. 

And  thou,  bright  star,  whose  beams  are  shed 
0*er  hill  and  lake,  with  holy  duty, 

Mayst  be  a  taper  o'er  the  dead, 
A  watcher  o'er  the  grave  of  beauty ! 


Of  the  lour  books  attributed  to  Confocias,  tiz.  Ta- 
Kio,  Chung- Young,  Lungya,  and  the  book  of  Con- 
Tersations,  only  the  first  chapter  of  ths  fiist,  i.  e.  of  the  I 
Ta-Kio,  is  the  work  of  Confucius.  I 


WASHINGTON'S  WRITINOS* 

The  eleventh  and  twelfth  Tolumes  of  thk  work 
haye  now  made  their  appearance.  -  These,  which 
complete  the  aeries  of  the  writing;i  of  Waritiog- 
too,  are  accompanied  by  the  long^  expected  fifft 
volume  which  contains  his  life. 

We  have  already  taken  notice  of  the  first  five 
volames  which  appeared,  and  we  are  happy  to  «y 
that  the  hi^  praiae  then  bestowed  on  them,  is,  ia 
great  measure  due  to  the  rest  of  the  sariei.  Wi 
aduiowledge,  however,  that,  in  some  instances  ve 
have  been  disappointed.  From  some  specimen! 
of  Mr.  Sparks's  judgment  in  edectiog  and  bii 
skill  in  arranging  the  documents  in  his  hands,  we 
had,  perhaps,  been  led  to  expect  too  moch  in  otiitf 
instances.  We  cannot  better  illustrate  the  chanc- 
ter  and  value  of  this  work,  than  by  giving  sons* 
what  in  detail,  the  papers  relating^  to  a  particulir 
transactkxL  The  reader  will  thus  be  enabled  to 
see  the  sort  of  light  which  it  sheds  on  the  hktarf 
of  the  past,  and  the  insight  which  it  aflwdi  ints 
the  character  of  Washington,  and  of  some  of  tho« 
with  whom  he  had  to  do.  We  allude  particolarlr 
to  the  papers  relating  to  an  affair  populariy  know* 
as  the  «<  Conway  cabal."  Of  this  (though  the  Toj 
lume  containing  it  has  already  passed  under  om 

* «  The  WrklDfs  of  Oeorgs  Washington ;  beinf  his  Corttli 
pondence,  Addrssses,  Messages,  and  ochor  Papers,  ofllctsl  ul 
private,  selected  and  published  from  the  Original  MuiiMcrlpW 
with  a  Life  of  the  Aothor,  Notes,  and  IlliwtraUoQS.  By  Jtiil 
Sparks.  Boston  s  Boasell,  Odkwno  lb  Metcalfe,  sod  BUM 
Gray  a  Co." 
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nriew)  we  beg  leave  to  tpeak  with  some  particu- 
larity. The  public  has  heard  much  of  this  trans- 
actiooy  but  has  nerer  before  been  permitted  to 
look  ao  closely  into  its  details.  That  the  general 
result  was  honorable  to  General  Washington  and 
disgraceful  to  his  enemies,  has  oAen  been  pro- 
claimed. The  confidence  of  his  countrymen  in 
bis  rirtues  prepared  them  to  receive  this  annun- 
ciatioa  as  just  and  true,  but  in  doing  this  they 
rather  acquiesced  in  the  judgment  of  others  than 
judged  for  tbemselvea  The  opportunity  of  thus 
judging  is  now  afforded  them.  Unfortunately  the 
number  of  those  who  have  the  means  of  acquiring 
the  costly  publication  before  us  and  the  leisure 
to  turn  over  its  numerous  pages  is  necessarily 
limited.  There  are  thousands  capable  of  investi- 
gating and  understanding  the  subject  who  will  not 
enjoy  this  advantage,  and  we  trust  that  we  may 
find  favor  with  our  readers,  when  we  avail  our- 
selves oi  this  occasion  to  give  them  a  nearer  view 
of  the  transaction. 

There  was  perhaps  no  event  which  conduced 
more  to  the  successful  conclusion  of  the  revolu- 
tioiiary  war,  than  the  victory  at  Saratoga,  and  the 
consequent  capture  of  Burgoyne.  There  had  cer- 
tainly been  no  aflkir  before  that  time  comparable 
to  it  for  brilliancy,  or  for  the  importance  of  its 
results.  Not  only  was  the  army  which  had  so  long 
bung  on  the  northern  frontier  annihilated,  but  it 
was  clearly  shown  that  all  attempts  at  invasion 
from  that  quarter  must  be  fatal  to  the  invaders. 
The*attention  of  congress  was  no  longer  distracted 
by  the  necessity  of  resisting  the  efforts  of  the 
enemy  to  penetrate  at  once  from  the  north  and  the 
south  along  the  valley  of  the  Hudson,  and  thus  to 
eflfect  a  junction  in  the  heart  of  the  continent,  and 
to  cut  off  all  communication  between  its  eastern 
ind  western  sections.  Relieved  from  this  double 
dmger,  men  began  to  breathe  more  frMy.  In 
Ibe  splendor  of  the  achievement  they  saw  a  glori- 
ous presage  of  ultimate  success,  and  hailed  it  as 
the  morning  star  of  a  day  of  triumphant  liberty. 
The  intelligence  of  this  important  event  was  the 
more  striking  because  it  was  unexpected.  It 
came  like  light  shining  out  of  a  dark  place.  The 
remoteness  of  the  scene  and  the  tardiness  of  com- 
munication by  land,  had  lefl  the  public  in  gloomy 
ind  boding  ignorance  of  what  was  passing  there. 
The  news  of  the  result  preceded  any  knowledge 
of  the  causes  which  led  to  it,  and  its  annunciation 
procured  for  General  Gates  a  sudden  burst  of  popu- 
larity which  might  have  turned  a  sounder  head. 

At  the  same  time  the  situation  of  General 
Washington  was  most  unenviable.  His  unsuc- 
eessfiil  attack  on  Germantown  had  just  been  made. 
The  unfortunate  affair  of  Brandy  wine  had  not  long 
preceded  it,  and  baffled  and  disheartened,  he  was 
preparing  to  withdraw  his  shattered  and  ineffec- 
tive army  to  their  inglorious  winter-quarters  at 
Valley  Forge.    Twelve  months  might  be  sup- 


posed to  have  nearly  obliterated  the  recollection 
of  his  brilliant  but  brief  career  of  victory  in  the 
winter  of  '76-7,  and  men  might  have  been  excused 
for  believing  that  nothing  but  the  success  of  Gates 
saved  him  from  destruction. 

It  was  while  he  thus  lay,  incapable  of  doing 
anything  to  claim  the  favorable  notice  of  the  pub- 
lic, that  the  intrigue  known  by  the  name  of  the 
'^  Conway  cabal''  was  set  on  foot.  Its  object  was 
to  dislodge  him  from  bis  place  in  the  confidence 
and  service  of  the  people,  and  to  place  Gen- 
eral Gates  at  th^  head  of  the  army.  That  of- 
ficer was  a  soldier  by  profession,  who  had  car* 
ried  arms  with  honor  to  himself  for  more  than 
twenty  years.  Beyond  this,  little  was  known  of 
him  besides  his  late  brillknt  achievement.  Of  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  his  situation  when 
opposed  to  Burgoyne,  the  public  had  no  means  of 
judging.  Everything  was  naturally  presumed  in 
his  favor.  It  was  not  until  the  disastrous  and 
disgraceful  battle  of  Camden  had  stripped  him  of 
his  laurels,  that  men  began  to  reflect  on  the  ardu- 
ous character  of  the  enterprise  in  which  Burgoyne 
had  been  baffled.  It  was  no  less  than  an  attempt  to 
penetrate  through  the  heart  of  a  continent  inha- 
bited by  a  hardy  and  hostile  yeomanry  with  arms 
in  their  hands.  It  was  the  spontaneous  movement 
of  these  that  cut  off  bis  retreat  and  hedged  him 
around  with  difficulties,  and  drove  him  on  his  fate. 
He  was  caught  in  the  cleft  of  the  oak,  and  had  no 
choice  but  to  perish  by  famine,  or  to  surrender  at 
discretion. 

But  of  all  this,  at  the  time,  the  world  at  large 
know  nothing.  The  whole  merit  of  the  achieve- 
ment was  attributed  to  the  commander.  He  was 
the  lion  of  the  day ;  the  theme  of  all  eulogy,  the 
object  of  universal  admiration.  Nothing  was  more 
natural  than  to  suppose  that  the  fickle  voice  of  the 
multitude  might  claim  for  this  new  favorite  the  first 
place  in  the  service  of  the  public.  The  idea  was 
caught  at  with  avidity  by  many.  This  was  espe- 
cially the  case  with  men  whose  aspiring  and  pre- 
sumptuous ambition  stood  rebuked  by  the  unpre- 
tending modesty  of  Washington,  and  with  others 
whose  loose  morality  quailed  before  his  stern,  un< 
compromising  virtue.  In  each  of  these  descriptions 
General  Conway  stood  prominent.  An  Irishman 
by  birth,  and  an  adventurer  by  profession,  he  had 
in  early  life  sought  his  fortunes  in  France,  and 
devoted  the  prime  of  bis  manhood  to  the  service 
of  his  country's  enemies.  The  same  spirit  of 
adventure  and  quest  of  advancement  led  him  to 
America,  and  hither  he  brought  with  him  the  taste 
and  turn  and  talent  for  intrigue  on  which  promo- 
tion so  much  depends  in  those  ancient  monarchies, 

"Where  ladies  interpose,  and  slaves  debate.*' 

He  was  not  slow   to  discover  the  unmeasured 
and  vain-glorious  ambition  of  General  Gates,  and 
anticipating  his  speedy  advancement,  determined 
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to  secure  his  favor  by  being  among  the  firtt  to  bail 
the  dawn  of  his  greatness,  and  to  prognosticate  its 
meridian  splendor.  His  letters  to  Gates  seem  cal- 
culated to  answer  the  double  purpose  of  gaining 
his  favor  and  stimulating  his  ambition.  In  con- 
federacy with  others  of  the  same  views,  a  party 
was  formed  in  congress  who  contrived  to  procure 
the  appointment  of  a  board  of  war  suited  to  their 
purposes,  and  anonymous  letters  were  addressed 
to  influential  men  everywhere,  lauding  the  exploits 
of  Gates  r  and  arraigning  the  conduct  of  Washing- 
ton. But  the  popularity  of  that  extraordinary 
man  was  not  of  a  nature  to  be  dissipated  by  a  pufif 
of  caprice,  or  a  blast  of  adverse  fortune.  It  rested 
on  the  universal  conviction  of  his  disinterested- 
ness, his  magnanimity,  and  his  law-abiding  devo- 
tion to  the  authority  of  congress,  and  to  all  the 
duties  of  his  important  trust.  It  rested  too  on  the 
personal  acquaintance  of  nearly  all  the  leading 
men  of  the  country,  who  had  known  him  for  more 
than  twenty  years  as  a  model,  not  only  of  virtue, 
but  of  wisdom,  sobriety,  judgment,  fortitude  and 
firmness ;  in  short,  of  all  those  great  qualities  from 
which  alone  success  in  great  affairs  can  be  confi- 
dently expected.  The  anonymous  defamations 
addressed  to  these  men  were  not  merely  thrown 
away ;  they  were  in  several  instances  communi- 
cated directly  to  Washington  himself,  who  was 
thus  apprised  of  the  intrigue  which  was  going  on. 
In  all  this  there  was  nothing  to  indicate  the  parties 
to  the  conspiracy,  but  there  was  enough  to  rouse 
the  sagacious  vigilance  of  the  commander-in-chief, 
and  to  enable  him  to  draw  conclusions  from  cir- 
cumstances which  might  otherwise  have  demanded 
no  notice. 

It  happened  that  about  this  time  General  Wil- 
kinson mentioned,  in  a  way  which  brought  the  fiict 
to  Washington,  that  Conway  had  written  to  Gates 
a  letter  containing  these  words:  '* Heaven  has 
been  determined  to  save  your  country,  or  a  weak 
general  and  bad  counsellors  would  have  ruined  it." 

This  was  enough  for  Washington.  He  perfectly 
understood  the  characters  of  the  men,  and  was  at 
once  aufait  to  the  whole  intrigua  His  sagacity  in 
detecting,  and  his  address  in  exposing  it,  the  dex- 
terity with  which  he  turned  on  Greneral  Gates  his 
own  arts  and  devices,  convicting  him  on  his  own 
showing,  of  prevarication  and  falsehood,  the  with- 
ering sarcasm  which  is  eniployed  in  the  perfor- 
mance of  this  task,  along  with  the  delicate  and 
self-respectful  courtesy  of  his  phraseology,  and 
finally  the  calm  magnanimity  with  which  be  for- 
bears to  press  a  disgraced  and  humbled  adversary, 
present  a  study,  of  which  they  who  would  learn 
to  "quarrel  by  the  book,"  would  do  well  to  avail 
themselves.  We  doubt  whether  any  more  admi- 
rable composition  can  anywhere  be  found  than 
the  letter  to  General  Gates,  in  which  he  plainly 
intimates  that  he  does  not  believe  him,  and  goes 
on  to  prove  by  an  argument  at  once  ingenious  and 


ooDclusive,  that  his  incredulity  was  justified  by  the 
words  and  actions  of  the  party  himself. 

But  we  are  getting  ahead  of  our  story.  Imme- 
diately on  receiving  the  information  abovemen- 
tioned,  Washington  addressed  a  letter  to  Conway, 
apprising  him  that  it  had  been  received.'  This 
letter  contained  only  these  words : 

*'Sir:  A  letter  which  I  received  last  night  contaiDed 
the  following  paragraph : 

'"In  a  letter  from  General  Conway  to  Genenl 
Gates,  he  says,  "  Heaven  has  been  determined  to  aare 
your  country,  or  a  weak  general  and  bad  counsdloti 
would  have  ruined  it.' 

I  am,  sir,  your  humble  servant.'* 

Having  despatched  this  letter,  Washington  cool- 
ly awaited  the  result.    It  came  in  due  time.    No 
sooner  does  Gates  hear  of  the  affair  than  he  writes 
to  Conway,  (of  whom  Washington  takes  no  &r- 
ther  notice,)  telling  him  he  had  learned  thatoae 
of  Conway's  letters  to  himself  had  been  copied, 
and  begging  to  know  which.    To  this  inquiry 
Conway  could  give  no  answer,  and  Gates,  with  a 
trembling  eagerness  to  know  the  worst,  addreisei 
a  letter  to  Washington  himself.     The  latter  knew 
his  man.  His  enemy  had  ventured  from  his  covert, 
and  he  was  resolved  not  to  permit  him  to  escape 
without  something  decisive.     It  happened  that 
General  Gates,  wishing  to  make  a  parade  of  open- 
ness and  sincerity,  had  sent  a  copy  of  his  letter  to 
congress,  in  consequence  of  which  he  received  the 
reply  through  that  body.     These  letters  we  heg 
leave  to  lay  before  the  reader,  as  being  more  inter- 
esting and  satisfactory  than  any  abstract  that  we 
can  give  of  them. 

HoraUo  Gates  to  George  Waahiogton. 

"M>any,  8th  December,  1777. 
"Sir :  I  shall  not  attempt  to  describe  what,  as  a  pri- 
vate gentleman,  I  cannot  help  feeling,  on  repreaentingto 
my  mind  the  disagreeable  situation  in  which  eonfideotial 
letters,  when  exposed  to  public  inspection,  may  place 
an  unsuspecting  correspondent ;  but,  as  a  pubUc  officer, 
I  conjure  your  excellency  to  give  me  all  the  aasiataoee 
you  can,  in  tracing .  out  the  author  of  the  infideliiyt 
which  put  extracts  from  General  Conway's  letters  to 
me  into  your  hands.  Those  letters  have  been  stealioglf 
copied ;  but  which  of  them,  when,  and  by  whom,  is  to 
me  as  yet  an  unfathomable  secret.     There  is  not  ose 
officer  in  my  suite,  nor  amongst  those  who  have  free 
access  to  me,  upon  whom  I  could,  with  the  least  jostifi- 
cation  to  myself,  fix  the  suspicion  ;  and  yet  my  uneasi* 
ness  may  deprive  me  of  the  usefulness  of  the  worthiest 
men.    It  is,  I  believe,  in  your  excellency's  power  to  do 
me  and  the  United  States  a  very  important  serviee,  by 
detecting  a  wretch  who  may  betray  me,  and  capitally 
injure  the  very  operations  under  your  immediate  direc- 
tions.   For  this  reason,  sir,  £  beg  your  excellency  vritt 
favor  me  with  the  proof  you  can  procure  to  that  effect. 
But  the  crime  being  eventually  so  important,  that  the 
least  loss  of  time  may  be  attended  with  the^worat  con- 
sequences, and  it  being  unknown  to  me,  whether  the 
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letter  came  to  you  from  a  member  of  eongreas  or  from 
anolficer,  I  shall  have  the  honor  of  traosmittiog  a  copy 
of  Ibis  to  the  president,  thst  the  coDgreas  may,  in  concert 
viih  your  ezcelleDcy,  obtain  as  soon  as  possible  a 
discovery,  which  so  deeply  affects  the  safety  of  the 
states.  Crimes  of  that  magnitude  ought  not  to  remain 
aapanished.    I  have  the  honor  to  be,  &&" 

George  Washington  to  the  President  or  Congress. 

Tettey  JFVrge,  4th  January,  1778. 
**  Sir :  Unwilling  as  I  am  to  add  anything  to  the  mul- 
tipticity  of  business,  that  necenarily  engages  the  atten- 
tion of  congress,  I  am  compelled  by  unavoidable  neces- 
sity to  pass  my  answer  to  General  Gates  through  their 
hands.  What  could  induce  General  Gates  to  commu- 
nicate to  that  honorable  body  a  copy  of  his  letter  to  roe 
is  beyond  the  depth  of  my  comprehension,  upon  any 
fsir  ground ;  but  the  fact  being  so,  must  stand  as  an 
apology  for  the  liberty  of  giving  you  this  trouble,  which 
no  other  consideration  would  have  induced  me  to  take. 
With  the  greatest  respect,  sir,  I  am,  &c.*' 

George  Washington  to  Horatio  Gates. 

"  VttUey  Forge,  4th  January,  1778. 
"Sir:  Your  letter  of  the  8th  ultimo  came  t9  my  hands 
a  few  days  ago,  and  to  my  great  surprise  informed  me 
that  a  copy  of  it  bad  been  sent  to  congress,  for  what 
reason  I  find  myself  unable  to  account;  but  as  some 
end  doubtless  was  intended  to  be  answered  by  it,  I  am 
hid  under  the  disagreeable  necessity  of  returning  my 
answer  through  the  same  channel,  lest  any  member  of 
that  iionorable  body  should  harbor  an  unfaTorable  sus- 
picion of  my  having  practised  some  indirect  means  to 
cooe  at  the  contents  of  the  confidential  letters  between 
you  and  General  Conway. 

"  I  am  to  inform  you,  then,  that  Colonel  Wilkinson, 
OQ  his  way  to  congress  in  the  month  of  October  last, 
fell  in  with  Lord  Stirling  at  Reading,  and,  not  in  con- 
fidence that  I  ever  understood,  informed  his  aid-de- 
eamp^  Major  MeWilliams,  that  General  Conway  had 
written  this  to  you :  '  Heaven  has  been  determined  to 
save  your  country,  or  a  weak  general  and  bad  counsel- 
fers  would  have  ruined  iu'  Lord  Stirling,  from  motives 
of  friendship,  transmitted  the  account  with  this  remark: 
'The  enclosed  was  communicated  by  Colonel  Wilkin- 
son to  Major  MeWilliams ;  such  wicked  duplicity  of 
•ondoet  1  shall  always  think  it  my  duty  to  detect.'  In 
consequence  of  this  information,  and  without  having 
anything  more  in  view  than  merely  to  show  that  gen- 
tleman, that  I  was  not  unapprised  of  his  intriguing 
disposition,  I  wrote  to  him  a  letter  in  these  words: 

*'Sir:  A  letter  which  I  received  last  night,  contained 
the  following  paragraph:  "In  a  letter  from  General 
Cooway  to  General  Gates  he  says,  *Hea9«n  hat  been 
dcCeramsd  to  ta»e  your  coimfryt  or  a  loecft  general  and 
kti  eamudiara  would  haoe  ruhud  iV    I  am,  sir,  SlcJ*  * 

"Neiifaer  this  letter,  nor  the  information  which  occa- 
•oned  It,  was  ever  directly  or  indirectly  communicated 
bf  me  to  a  single  officer  in  this  army  out  of  my  own 
fcasily,  excepting  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette,  who, 
having  been  spoken  to  on  the  subject  by  Gen.  Conway, 
•pplied  for  and  saw,  under  injunctions  of  secrecy,  the 
htier  whieh  contained  Wilkinson's  information;  so 
I  was  I  of  concealing  every  matter  that  could,  in 


its  consequences,  give  the  smallest  interruption  to  the 
tranquillity  of  this  army,  or  afford  a  gleam  of  hope  to 
the  enemy  by  dissensions  therein. 

"Thus,  sir,  with  an  openness  and  candor,  which  I 
hope  will  ever  characterise  and  mark  my  conduct,  have 
{  complied  with  your  request.  The  only  concern  I  feel 
upon  the  occasion,  finding  how  matters  stand,  is,  that  in 
doing  this  I  have  necessarily  been  obliged  to  name  a 
gentleman,  who,  I  am  persuaded,  although  I  never  ex- 
changed a  word  with  him  upon  the  subject,  thought  he 
was  rather  doing  an  act  of  justice,  than  committing  an 
act  of  infidelity;  and  sure  I  am,  that,  till  Lord  Stirling's 
letter  came  to  my  hands,  I  never  knew  that  General 
Conway,  whom  I  viewed  in  the  light  of  a  stranger  to 
you,  was  a  correspondent  of  yours;  much  less  did  I 
suspect  that  I  was  the  subject  of  your  confidential 
letters.  Pardon  me  then  for  adding,  that,  so  far  from 
conceiving  that  the  safety  of  the  states  can  be  affected, 
or  in  the  smallest  degree  injured,  by  a  discovery  of 
this  kind,  or  that  I  should  be  called  upon  in  such  solemn 
terms  to  point  out  the  author,  1  considered  the  informa- 
tion as  coming  from  yourself,  and  given  with  a  friendly 
view  to  forewarn,  and  consequently  to  forearm  me, 
against  a  secret  enemyj  or  in  other  words,  a  dangerous 
incendiary;  in  which  character,  sooner  or  later,  this 
country  will  know  General  Conway.  But  in  this,  as 
in  other  matters  of  late,  I  have  found  myself  mistaken. 
I  am,  sir,  your  most  obedient  servant." 

Horatio  Gates  to  George  Washington. 

"  Yorkioum,  %Zd  January,  1778. 

**  Sir:  The  letter  of  the  4th  instant  which  I  had  the 
honor  to  receive  yesterday  from  your  excellency,  has 
relieved  me  from  unspeakable  uneasiness.  I  now  antici- 
pate the  pleasure  it  will  give  you,  when  you  discover 
that  what  has  been  conveyed  4o  you  for  an  extract  of 
Genera]  Conway's  letter  to  me  was  not  an  information, 
which  friendly  motives  induced  a  man  of  honor  to  give, 
that  injured  virtue  might  be  forearmed  against  secret 
enemies.  The  paragraph,  which  your  excellency  has 
condescended  to  transcribe,  is  spurious.  It  was  cer- 
tainly fabricated  to  answer  the  most  selfish  and  wicked 
purposes.  I  cannot  avoid  sketching  out  to  your  excel- 
lency the  history  of  General  Conway's  letter,  from  the 
time  that  it  came  to  my  hands  by  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Troup,  my  aid -de-camp,  to  whom  General  Conway 
delivered  it  at  Reading  on  the  11th  of  October,  to 
this  time,  as  fisir  as  it  has  affected  me  and  the  officers 
of  my  family. 

"That  letter  contained  very  judicious  remarks  upon 
that  want  of  discipline,  which  has  often  alarmed  your 
excelleney  and,  I  believe,  all  observing  patriots.  The 
reasons  which,  in  his  judgment,  deprived  us  of  the 
success  we  ooukl  reasonably  expect,  were  methodically 
explained  by  him;  but  neither  the  *  weakness'  of  any 
of  our  generals,  nor '  bad  counsellors,'  were  mentioned ; 
and  consequently  cannot  be  assigned  or  imagined  as 
part  of  those  reasons  to  which  Greneral  Conway  attri- 
buted some  of  our  losses.  He  wrote  to  me  as  a  candid 
observer,  as  other  officers  in  every  service  freely  write 
to  each  other,  for  obtaining  better  intelligence  than  that 
of  newspapers,  and  that  freedom  renders  such  letters 
thus  far  confidential  in  some  measure.  The  judgment 
of  the  person  who  receives  them  points  out  to  him, 
according  to  time  and  circumstances,  the  propriety  or 
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impropriety  attending  their  being  commttnicated,  when 
no  particular  injunction  of  secrecy  was  requested. 

**  Particular  actions  rather  than  persons  were  blamed, 
but  with  impartiality;  and  I  am  convinced  that  he  did 
not  aim  at  lessening  in  my  opinion  the  merit  of  any 
person.  His  letter  was  perfectly  harmless;  however, 
now  that  various  reports  have  been  circulated  concern- 
ing its  contents,  they  ought  not  to  be  submitted  to  the 
solemn  inspection  of  even  those  who  stand  most  high 
in  the  public  esteem.  Anxiety  and  jealousy  would 
arise  in  the  breast  of  very  respectable  officers,  who, 
rendered  sensible  of  faults,  which  inexperience,  and 
that  alone,  may  have  led  them  into,  would  be  unneces- 
sarily disgusted,  if  they  perceived  a  probability  of  such 
errors  being  recorded.  Honor  forbids  it,  and  patriotism 
demands  that  I  should  return  the  letter  into  the  hands 
of  the  writer.  I  will  do  it ;  but  at  the  same  time  I 
declare,  that  the  paragraph  conveyed  to  your  excel- 
lency as  a  genuine  part  of  it,  was  in  words  as  well  as 
in  substance  a  wicked  forgery. 

*'About  the  beginning  of  December  I  was  informed 
that  letter  had  occasioned  an  explanation  between  your 
excellency  and  that  gentleman.  Not  knowing  whether 
the  whole  letter  or  a  part  of  it  had  been  stealingly 
copied,  but  fearing  malice  had  altered  its  original  tex- 
ture, I  own,  sir,  that  a  dread  of  the  mischiefs,  which 
night  attend  the  forgery,  I  suspected  would  be  made, 
put  me  for  some  time  in  a  most  painful  situation. 
When  I  communicated  to  the  officers  in  my  fomily  the 
intelligence  I  had  received,  they  all  entreated  me  to 
rescue  their  characters  from  the  suspicions  they  justly 
conceived  themselves  liable  to,  until  the  guilty  person 
should  be  known.  To  facilitate  the  discovery,  I  wrote 
to  your  excellency;  but,  unable  to  learn  whether  Gene- 
ra! Conway*s  letter  had  been  transmitted  to  you  by  a 
member  of  congress  or  a  gentleman  in  the  army,  I  was 
afraid  much  time  would  be  lost  in  the  course  of  the 
inquiry,  and  that  the  states  might  receive  some  capital 
injury  from  the  infidelity  of  the  person  who  I  thought 
had  stolen  a  cop^  of  the  obnoxious  letter.  Was  it  not 
probable  that  the  secrets  of  the  army  might  be  obtained 
and  betrayed  through  the  same  means  to  the  enemy? 
For  this  reason,  sir,  not  doubting  the  congress  would 
most  cheerfully  concur  with  you  in  tracing  out  the 
criminal,  I  wrote  to  the  president,  and  enclosed  to  him 
a  copy  of  my  letter  to  your  excellency. 

'* About  the  time  I  was  forwarding  those  letters, 
Brigadier-General  Wilkinson  returned  to  Albany.  I 
informed  him  of  the  treachery  which  had  been  com- 
mitted, but  I  concealed  from  him  the  measure  I  was 
pursuing  to  unmask  the  author.  Wilkinson  answered, 
he  was  assured  it  never  would  come  to  light,  and 
endeavored  to  fix  my  suspicions  on  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Troup,  who,  said  he,  might  have  incautiously  con- 
versed on  the  substance  of  General  Conway's  letter 
with  Colonel  Hamilton,  whom  you  had  sent  not  long 
before  to  Albany.  1  did  not  listen  to  this  insinuation 
against  your  aid-de-camp  and  mine. 

**  Would  that  your  excellency's  prediction  relative 
to  General  Conway  had  not  been  inserted  m  your  let- 
ter, which  came  to  me  unsealed  through  the  channel  of 
congress.  I  hope  always  to  find  that  gentleman  a 
firm  and  constant  friend  to  America.  I  never  wrote  to 
him  in  my  life,  but  to  satisfy  his  doubts  concerning  the 
exposure  of  his  private  letter;   nor  had  any  sort  of 


intimacy,  nor  hardly  the  smallest  acquaintance  with 
him,  before  our  meeting  in  this  town.  With  great 
respect,  I  amj&G.'* 

»  In  reading  this  last  letter  of  General  Gates  tlte 
reader  is  requested  to  observe  that  he  speaki  of 
Conway's  letter  as  if  there  had  been  but  one,  and 
that  he  further  &vor8  this  idea  by  declaring  Ihftt 
he  had  no  sort  of  intimacy  with  Conway,  and  bad 
nerer  written  to  him  but  to  satisfy  his  mind  coo- 
coming  the  exposure  of  bis  own  letter.  Of  courts, 
the  inference  is  that  Conway  had  written  to  him 
one  letler  which  he  never  answered,  and  that  the 
letter  in  question  was  written  by  Gates  with  do 
other  view  but  to  satisfy  him  on  the  subject  It 
is  painful  to  think  that  a  vice  so  contemptible  u 
falsehood  should  be  found  in  one  who  had  won  such 
proud  distinction  in  the  cause  of  freedom  and  of 
our  country.  But  we  find  it  impossible  to  read 
the  following  letter  without  imputing  this  paltry 
and  disgraceful  crime  to  General  Gates : 

Horatio  Oatos  to  Thomas  Conway. 

**J3ibany,  3<2  DeeemheTf  1777. 

"  Dear  General :  Your  excellent  letter  has  given  me 
pain ;  for,  at  the  same  time  that  I  am  indebted  to  yoa 
for  a  just  idea  of  the  cause  of  our  misfortunes,  year 
judicious  observations  make  me  aensible  of  the  difficulty 
there  is  in  remedying  the  evilsy  which  retard  oar  >o^ 
cess.  The  perfect  establishment  of  military  diseipliDe, 
consistent  with  the  honor  and  principles,  which  ought 
to  be  cherished  amongst  a  free  people,  is  not  only  the 
work  of  genius,  but  time.  But,  dear  General,  you  ban 
sent  your  resignation ;  and  I  assure  you,  I  fondly  hope 
it  will  not  be  accepted ;  it  ought  not. 

"The  antipathy,  which  has  long  subsisted  between 
the  French  and  English  nations,  will  continue  until 
they  cease  to  be  neighbors.    Such  is  the  unhappy  lot 
of  mankind.    The  separation  occasioned  by  the  deela- 
ration  of  independence  has  removed  the  cause  of  that 
hatred  which  the  political  connexion  of  the  Britisfa 
colonists  has  implanted  in  their  breasts  against  the 
French,  and  those  who  were  attached  to  their  interest 
Now  that  Machiavelism  can  be  no  longer  attempted  to 
keep  up  those  prejudices  in  the  minds  of  the  unthink- 
ing amongst  us,  nbe  French  and   the  people  of  the 
United  States  will  become  friends ;  and  I  am  amazed 
that  men,  in  the  station  you  mention,  ahouki  have  been 
so  impolitic,  or  have  possessed  so  little  of  the  philo* 
sophic  spirit,  as  to  provoke  a  gentleman  of  your  ac- 
knowledged merits,  by  illiberal  reflections ;  however,  I 
must  declare  to  you,  that  I  firmly  believe  there  woaU 
be  more  greatness  in  continuing  to  serve  the  states 
notwithstanding  the  provocation  you  think  you  have 
received  fVom  one  of  their  principal  members,  than  in 
resigning  the  commission  you  hold.     Capricious  or  dia* 
graced  warriore  so  often  leave  the  army,  that  I  do  not 
wish  to  see  the  name  of  Conway  on  tlie  list  of  offieeis 
who  have  withdrawn  from  the  service  of  our  repabiie. 
I  hope  the  result  of  your  considerations  on  this  subject, 
will  retain  in  our  service  an  excellent  officer,  who  baa 
already  exposed  his  life  in  our  defence ;   and  that  yoa 
will  believe  I  am,  with  the  purest  esteem,  dear  General, 
your  most  humble  and  most  obedient  servant." 
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''P.S.  This  moment  I  received  a  letter  from  our 
vorthf  friend,  General  Mifflin,  who  informs  me,  that 
extracts  from  your  letters  to  me  had  been  conveyed  to 
Oeneral  Washington,  and  that  it  occasioned  an  idair- 
ottemeiii,  in  which  you  acted  with  all  the  dignity  of  a 
TirtooQs  soldier.  I  intreat  you,  dear  General,  to  let  me 
know  which  of  the  letters  was  copied  off.  It  is  of  the 
greatest  importance  that  I  should  detect  the  person, 
vIm  has  been  guilty  of  that  act  of  infidelity.  I  cannot 
tface  him  out  unless  I  have  your  assistance." 

It  has  been  said  that  he  who  would  discover  the 
subject  nearest  a  woman's  heart  when  she  sits 
down  to  write  a  letter,  must  look  for  it  in  the 
postscript     A  favorable  judge  might  interpret 
General  Gates  in  the  same  way;  but  unfortunately 
we  have  a  letter  of  the  next  day  to  General  Mif- 
flin, in  which  he  tells  him  that  the  letter  to  Con- 
way had  been  written  and  sealed  before  Mifflin's 
letter,  above  referred  to,  was  received.     But  let 
the  matter  and  manner  of  (his  letter  be  carefully 
observed.     What  is  there  about  it  that  betokens 
a  first  and  only  letter  to  a  stranger  in  answer  to 
an  unexpected  letter  from  that  stranger.^    Who 
can  believe  that  such  a  letter  as  Conway's  appears 
to  have  been,  was  written  to  any  but  an  intimate  ? 
The  subject  appears  to  have  been,  in  good  mea- 
sure, that  of  the  writer's  private  griefs,  and  Gates's 
eager  inquiry  as  to  tohidi  of  the  letters  had  been 
copied,  shows  that  there  had  been  several.    The 
same  anxious  tone  appears  also  in  his  first  letter 
to  Washington,  and  contrasts  amusingly  with  the 
coo)  nonchalance  with  which  he  treats  the  whole 
mffiir,  as  aoon  as  he  received  Washington's  answer. 
lie  teems  to  have  been  completely  set  at  ease  by 
the  discovery  that  no  letter  had  been  copied,  and 
that  ODly  a  short  sentence  had  been  detailed  from 
memory.     Nothing  more  was  wanting  than  to 
jirolest  that  there  was  no  such  language  in  some 
SIM  letter,  which  he  might  hold  himself  ready  to 
prodttoe,  if  called  for;  and  there  he  doubtless  sup- 
posed the  matter  would  end.    But  he  had  to  do 
with  one  who  penetrated  to  the  thoughts  and  inten- 
tkme  of  his  heart,  and  who,  with  no  other  light 
titan  that  aflR>nled  by  Gates's  artful  letter,  saw  the 
whole  matter  as  it  really  was,  and  as  plainly  as 
we  who  are  admitted  behind  the  scenes.    The  fol- 
lowing letter  is  an  evidence  of  tact  and  sagacity 
without  parallel : 

0«orge  Washington  to  Horatio  Gates. 

'<  Vdley  Forge,  9th  Fehntary,  1778. 
"Sir:  I  was  duly  favored  with  your  letter  of  the  23d 
of  last  mooth,  to  which  I  should  have  replied  sooner, 
had  I  not  been  delayed  by  business  that  required  my 
Bore  immediate  attention.  It  is  my  wish  to  give  im- 
plidt  credit  to  the  assurances  of  every  gentleman ;  but, 
in  the  subject  of  our  present  correspondence,  I  am 
sorry  4o  eonfess,  there  happen  to  he  some  unlucky  cir- 
eumstanccs,  which  involuntarily  compel  me  to  consider 
Ihe  discovery  you  mention,  not  so  satisfiictory  and  con- 
«iaBve,  as  you  seem  to  think  it.    I  am  so  unhappy  as 


to  find  no  small  difficulty  in  reconciling  the  spirit  and 
import  of  your  difi*erent  letters,  and  sometimes  of  the 
different  parts  of  the  same  letter  with  each  other.  It  is 
not  unreasonable  to  presume,  that  your  first  informa- 
tion of  my  having  notice  of  General  Conway's  letter, 
came  from  himself;  there  were  very  few  in  the  secret, 
and  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  he,  being  immediately 
concerned,  would  be  most  interested  to  convey  the 
intelligence  to  you. .  It  is  also  far  from  improbable  that 
he  acquainted  you  with  the  substance  of  the  passage 
communicated  to  me;  one  would  expect  this,  if  he 
believed  it  to  be  spurious,  in  order  to  ascertain  the 
imposition  and  evince  his  innocence ;  especially  as  he 
seemed  to  be  under  some  uncertainty  as  to  the  precise 
contents  of  what  he  had  written,  when  I  signified  my 
knowledge  of  the  matter  to  him.  If  he  neglected  doing 
it,  the  omission  cannot  easily  be  interpreted  into  any- 
thinjg^  else  than  a  consciousness  of  the  reality  of  the 
extract,  if  not  literally,  at  least  substantially.  If  he 
did  not  neglect  it,  it  must  appear  somewhat  strange 
that  the  forgery  remained  so  long  undetected,  and  that 
your  first  letter  to  me  from  Albany,  of  the  8th  of 
December,  should  tacitly  recognise  the  genuineness  of 
the  paragraph  in  question  ;  while  your  only  concern  at 
that  time  seemed  to  be  the  tracing  out  the  '  author  of 
the  infidelity,  which  put  extracts  from  General  Con- 
way's letter  into  my  hands.' 

''Throughout  the  whole  of  that  letter,  the  reality 
of  the  extracts  is  by  the  fairest  implication  allowed, 
and  your  only  solicitude  is  to  find  out  the  person  that 
brought  them  to  lighL  After  making  the  most  earnest 
pursuit  of  the  author  of  the  supposed  treachery,  with- 
out saying  a  word  about  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the 
passage,  your  letter  of  the  S3d  ultimo,  to  my  great  sur- 
prise, proclaims  it  'in  words,  as  well  as  in  substance,  a 
wicked  forgery.'  It  is  not  my  intention  to  contradict 
this  assertion,  but  only  to  intimate  some  considerations, 
which  tend  to  induce  a  supposition  that,  though  none  of 
General  Conway's  letters  to  yon  contained  the  ofieosivo 
passage  mentioned,  there  might  have  been  something 
in  them  too  nearly  related  to  it,  that  could  give  such 
an  extraordinary  alarm.  It  may  be  said,  if  this  were 
not  the  case,  how  easy  in  the  first  instance  to  have 
declared  there  was  nothing  exceptionable  in  them,  and 
to  have  produced  the  letters  themselves  in  support  of 
it.  This  may  be  thought  the  most  proper  and  effec- 
tual way  of  refuting  misrepresentation  and  removing 
all  suspicion.  The  propriety  of  the  objections  sug- 
gested against  submitting  them  to  inspection  may  very 
well  be  que&tioned.  'The  various  reports  circulated 
concerning  their  contents,'  were  perhaps  so  many  argu- 
ments for  making  them  speak  for  themselves,  to  place 
the  matter  upon  the  footing  of  certainty.  Concealment 
in  an  affair,  which  had  made  so  much  noise,  though  not 
by  my  means,  will  naturally  lead  men  to  conjecture  the 
worst;  and  it  will  be  a  subject  of  speculation  even 
to  candor  itself.  The  anxiety  and  jealousy  you  appre- 
hended from  revealing  the  letter,  will  be  very  apt  to  be 
increased  by  suppressing  it. 

"It  may  be  asked.  Why  not  submit  to  inspecdon  a 
performance  perfectly  harmless,  and  of  course  conceived 
in  terms  of  proper  caution  and  delicacy?  Why  suppose, 
that  '  anxiety  and  jealousy  would  have  arisen  in  the 
breasts  of  very  respectable  officers,  or  that  they  would 
have  been  unnecessarily  disgusted  at  being  made  sen- 
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sible  of  their  faults,  when  related  with  judgment  and 
impartiality  by  a  candid  obaerver'?  Surely  they  ooold 
not  have  been  unreasona'ble  enough  to  take  offence  at 
a  performance  so  perfectly  inofiensiTe,  *  blaming  actions 
rather  than  persona/  which  have  evidently  no  connex- 
ion with  one  another,  and  indulgently  '  recording  the 
errors  of  inexperience.' 

"Tou  are  pleased  to  consider  General  Gmsway's 
letters  as  of  a  confidential  nature ;  obserring '  that  time 
and  circumstances  must  point  out  the  propriety  or  im- 
propriety of  communicating  such  letters.*  Permit  me 
to  inquire  whether,  when  there  is  an  impropriety  in 
communicating,  it  is  only  applicable  with  respect  to 
the  parties,  who  are  the  subjects  of  them?  One  might 
be  led  to  imagine  (his  to  be  the  case,  from  your  having 
admitted  others  into  the  secret  of  your  confidential 
correspondence,  at  the  same  time  that  you  thought  it 
ineligible  it  should  be  trusted  to  those  '  officers,  whose 
actions  underwent  its  scrutiny.'  Your  not  knowing 
whether  the  letter  under  consideration  *came  to  me 
from  a  member  of  congress,  or  from  an  officer,'  plainly 
indicates  that  you  originally  communicated  it  to  at 
least  one  of  that  honorable  body;  and  I  learn  from 
General  Conway,  that  before  his  late  arrival  at  York- 
town,  it  had  been  committed  to  the  perusal  of  several  of 
its  members,  and  was  afterwards  shown  by  himself  to 
three  more.  It  is  somewhat  difiicult  to  conceive  a  rea- 
son, founded  in  generosity,  for  imparting  the  free  and 
confidential  strictures  of  that  ingenious  censor  on  the 
operations  of  the  army  under  my  command,  to  a  mem- 
ber of  congress;  but  perhaps  *  time  and  circumstances 
pointed  it  out'  It  must  indeed  be  acknowledged,  that 
the  faults  of  very  respectable  officers,  not  less  injurious 
for  being  the  result  of  inexperience,  were  not  improper 
topics  to  engage  the  attention  of  members  of  congress. 

*<It  is,  however,  greatly  to  be  lamented,  that  this 
adept  in  military  science  did  not  employ  his  abilities  in 
the  progress  of  the  campaign,  in  pointing  out  those  wise 
measures,  which  were  calculated  to  give  us  '  that  degree 
of  success  we  could  reasonably  expect.'  The  United 
States  have  lost  much  from  that  unseasonable  diffi- 
dence, which  prevented  his  embracing  the  numerous 
opportunities  he  had  in  council  of  displaying  those  rich 
treasures  of  knowledge  and  experience  he  has  since  so 
freely  laid  open  to  you.  I  will  not  do  him  the  injustice 
to  impute  the  penurious  reserve,  which  ever  appeared 
in  him  upon  such  occasions,  to  any  other  cause  than  an 
excess  of  modesty ;  neither  will  I  suppose,  that  he  pos- 
sesses no  other  merit  than  that  after  kind  of  sagacity, 
which  qualifies  a  man  better  for  profound  discoveries  of 
errors  that  have  been  committed,  and  advantages  that 
have  been  lost,  than  for  the  exercise  of  that  foresight 
and  provident  discernment,  which  enable  him  to  avoid 
the  one  and  anticipate  the  other.  But,  willing  as  I  am 
to  subscribe  to  all  his  pretensions,  and  to  believe  that 
his  remarks  on  the  operations  of  the  campaign  were 
very  judicious,  and  that  he  has  sagaciously  descanted 
on  many  things  that  might  have  been  done,  I  cannot 
help  being  a  little  skeptical  as  to  his  ability  to  have 
found  out  the  means  of  accomplishing  them,  or  to  prove 
the  sufficiency  of  those  in  our  possession.  These  minu- 
tiae, I  suspect,  he  did  not  think  worth  his  attention,  par- 
ticularly as  they  might  not  be  within  the  compass  of 
his  views, 

"Notwitlistanding   the  hopeful  presages  you  are 


pleased  to  figure  to  yourself  of  General  Conway's  finn 
and  constant  friendship  to  America,  I  cannot  persuade 
mjrself  to  retract  the  prediction  concerning  biro,  which 
you  so  emphatically  wish  had  not  been  inserted  in  my 
last.  A  better  acquaintance  with  hiro,  than  I  have 
reason  to  think  you  have  had,  from  what  you  say,  and 
a  concurrence  of  circumstances,  oblige  roe  to  give  him 
but  little  credit  for  the  qualifications  of  his  heart;  of 
which,  at  least,  I  beg  leave  to  assume  the  privilege  of 
being  a  tolerable  judge.  Were  it  necessary,  more 
instances  than  one  might  be  adduced,  from  his  beha- 
vior and  conversation,  to  manifest  that  he  is  capable  of 
all  the  malignity  of  detraction,  and  all  the  meannesses 
of  intrigue,  to  gratify  the  absurd  resentment  of  disap- 
pointed vanity,  or  to  answer  the  purposes  of  personal 
aggrandisement,  and  promote  the  interest  of  faction. 
I  am  with  respect,  sir,  your  most  obedient  servant" 

Now  here  it  the  "  lie  by  circumstance"  iosiau- 
ated  with  a  degree  of  distinctness  to  which  nothing 
but  conscious  guilt,  christian  forbearance, or  abject 
cowardice,  could  have  been  expected  to  submit. 
It  was  the  more  provoking,  too,  because  the  whole 
of  the  argument  drawn  from  the  supposed  com- 
munication of  Washington's  discovery  by  Con-, 
way  himself,  could  have  been  shown  to  be  desti- 
tute of  any  such  foundation.  Gates  had  got  his 
information  from  Mifflin,  who  gave  no  intimatioQ 
of  the  terms  of  the  supposed  letter  or  extract 
Under  these  circumstances ^  it  is  almost  incredi- 
ble that  Gates  should  have  deigned  to  write  the 
following  reply : 

Horatio  Oatat  to  George  WashiogtoD. 

"Forittoion^  I9th  Fehntwry^  1778. 
"Sir:  Yesterday  I  had  the  honor  to  receive  your  ex- 
cellency's letter  of  the  9th  instant,  and  earnestly  hope 
no  more  of  that  time,  so  precious  to  the  public,  may 
be  lost  upon  the  subject  of  G-eneral  Conway's  letter. 
Whether  that  gentleman  does  or  does  not  deserve  the 
suspicions  you  express,  would  be  entirely  indifierent  to 
me,  did  he  not  possess  an  office  of  high  rank  in  the 
army  of  the  United  Sutes ;  for  that  reason  solely  I 
wish  he  may  answer  all  the  expectations  of  congress. 
As  to  the  gentleman,  I  have  no  personal  connexion 
with  him,  nor  had  I  any  correspondence,  previous  to 
his  writing  the  letter  which  has  given  offence ;  nor  have 
I  since  written  to  him,  save  to  certify  what  I  know  to 
be  the  contents  of  the  letter.  He  therefore  must  be 
responsible;  as  I  heartily  dislike  controversy,  even 
upon  my  own  account,  and  much  more  in  a  matter 
wherein  I  was  only  accidentally  concerned.  In  regaid 
to  the  parts  of  your  excellency's  letter  addressed  pa^ 
ticularly  to  me,  I  solemnly  declare  that  I  am  of  no  ftc- 
tion ;  and  if  any  of  my  letters  taken  aggregately  or  by 
paragraphs  convey  any  meaning  which  in  any  con- 
struction is  offensive  to  your  excellency,  that  was  by 
no  means  the  intention  of  the  writer.  After  this,  I 
cannot  believe  your  excellency  will  either  suffer  your 
suspicions  or  the  prejudices  of  others  to  induce  yon  to 
spend  another  moment  upon  this  subjecL  With  great 
respect,  I  am,  sir,  &e." 

The  reply  of  the  commader-in-chief  U>  thii 
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neaking  letter,  which  is  found  at  page  513,  closes 
tha  remRrkable  correspondence : 

(korg9  Waihington  to  Hontlo  Omtet. 

*<  VttUes  t^ge,  Mh  February,  177& 
"Sir:  I  yesterday  received  your  favor  of  the  19th 
instant.  I  am  as  averse  to  controversy  as  any  man  ; 
aad,  bad  I  not  been  forced  into  it,  you  never  would 
liare  had  occasion  to  impute  to  me  even  the  shadow  of 
a  disposition  towards  it.  Your  repeatedly  and  so- 
lemnly disclaiming  any  offensive  views,  in  those  matters 
wbich  haTe  been  the  subject  of  our  past  correspond- 
enre,  makes  me  willing  to  close  with  the  desire' you 
express^  of  burying  them  hereafter  in  silence  and,  as 
lar  as  future  events  will  permit,  oblivion.  My  temper 
leads  me  to  peace  and  harmony  with  all  men ;  and  it 
is  pecoliariy  my  wish  to  avoid  any  personal  feuds  or 
(tiaseosions  with  those  who  are  embarked  in  the  same 
great  national  interest  with  myself,  as  every  difference 
of  this  kind  must  in  its  consequences  be  very  injurious. 
I  am,  sir,  your  most  obedient  servant." 

After  an  this  it  is  due  to  General  Gates  to  own 
that  he  was  no  ordinary  man,  and  yet  we  may 
nfely  challenge  a  search  into  all  the  records  of  this 
sort  of  diplomacy,  in  which  the  superiority  of  one 
psrty  over  the  other  is  more  triumphantly  estab- 
liriied.  That  it  was  the  triumph  of  truth  and  virtue, 
is  made  manifest,  to  all  who  might  doubt  it,  (if  such 
there  could  be)  by  the  following  letter  from  Con- 
way, written,  as  he  then  believed,  on  his  death  bed. 

Thomas  Conway  to  Qeorgt  Washington. 

^'PkOadelphia,  2UJvly,  1778. 
"Sir:  I  find  myself  just  able  to  hold  the  pen  during 
a  few  minates,  and  take  this  opportunity  of  expressing 
my  sincere  grief  for  having  done,  written,  or  said  any- 
iking  disagreeable  to  your  excellency.  My  career  will 
9ooa  be  over ;  therefore  justice  and  truth  prompt  me  to 
daelare  my  last  sentiments.  You  are  in  my  eyes  the 
gnst  and  good  man.  May  you  long  enjoy  the  love, 
reseration  smd  esteem  of  these  states,  whose  liberties 
you  have  asserted  by  your  virtues^  I  am,  with  the 
CreateaC  re^>eci,  &c. 

"  THOMAS  CONWAY." 

We  have  given  these  letters  at  large,  not  only 
beomae  they  are  more  interesting  than  anything 
of  our  own,  but  because  we  can  no  otherwise 
•o  well  cxmvey  to  the  reader  a  just  idea  of  the 
Work  under  review.  It  is  only  thus  that  the  char- 
acter of  sach  a  work  can  be  displayed.  When  we 
«ay  that  this  is  but  a  fiiir  sam])le  of  the  sort  of 
information  it  contains,  and  of  the  manner  in 
whicli  it  is  communicated  and  substantiated,  we 
luiTe  said  enough  to  satisfy  the  public  that  it  has 
'^M  fulfilled  the  high  expectations  awakened  by 
itB  ansunciation. 

We  sire  not  sure  that  in  every  instance  the  com- 

l»aer's  task  has  been  executed  with  the  same  skill 

•od  fiddity.     In  the  papers  relating  to  the  inter- 

*sUng  affair  of  Major  Andr^^  there  is  a  meager- 

^^  which  leaves  the  reader  unsatisfied,  and  dis- 


appointed. We  can  hardly  bring  ourselves  to 
believe  that  the  whole  of  them  are  given,  and  we 
look  in  vain  in  the  appendix  for  the  same  am- 
plitude of  elucidation  which  we  find  in  other 
cases.  Instead  of  it,  we  have,  indeed,  a  reference 
to  "Sparks's  Life  and  Treason  of  Arnold;"  but, 
under  favor,  we  think  the  purchasers  of  the  pre- 
sent work  had  a  right  to  expect  that  Mr.  Sparks 
would  have  given  them  aU  the  necessary  informa- 
tion here.  He  certainly  was  at  liberty  to  extract 
from  his  own  work  as  freely  as  from  (hat  of  any 
other  person,  although  we  are  sensible  the  sale  of 
it  might  be  impaired  by  transferring  from  it  a 
fiiller  account  of  the  transaction  which  conferred 
on  that  traitor  his  only  celebrity. 

But  we  have  no  mind  to  say  anything  ill-natured 
to  Mr.  Sparks.  He  has  given  us  a  compilation 
of  great  interest  to  the  general  reader^  and  of  infi- 
nite value  to  the  historian.  He  has  executed  his 
task  with  exemplary  diligence  and  fidelity,  and 
deserves  our  thanks  and  our  praise. 


TO  DYSPEPSU. 

Dyspepsia!  horrid  fiend,  away! 

Nor  dog  my  steps  from  day  to  day : 
Where'er  I  go— wherever  fly, 
I  meet  that  dim  and  sunken  eye. 

That  pallid  and  cadav'rous  hue, 

Those  bloodless  lips,  so  coldly  blue. 
Thy  tott'ring  gait  and  falt'ring  breath. 
Proclaim  thee,  noessenger  of  death. 

Behold  thy  work— my  languid  frame 
Its  vigor  wasted,  blood  grown  tame, 

Afraid  of  what,  it  cannot  tell. 

Is  held  in  thy  demoniac  spell ; 
Dark  shadows  round,  thou  seem'st  to  fling  ; 
''My  ears  with  hollow  murmurs  ring ;** 

My  head  grows  giddy— eyesight  dim, 

My  senses  seem  to  reel  and  swim. 

At  night  I  start  from  hideous  dream ; 

My  pillow  fly,  with  stifled  scream ; 
I  dare  not  sleep — ^at  early  morn, 
I  hear  ^e  huntsman's  echoing  horn ; 

My  burthen'd  heart  one  instant  bounds 

To  spring  to  horse,  and  cheer  the  hounds- 
Alas  I  no  more  for  me  the  chase ! 
Myself  pursued,  I  fly  thy  face. 

I  cannot  breathe  the  balmy  air — 

It  cheers  roe  not,  for  thou  art  there  ; 
I  am  not  gladden'd  by  tho  sun — 
fits  course  is  glorious,  mine  is  run. 

For  me  the  flowers  all  vainly  bloom  ; 

They  seem  but  things  which  strew  the  tomb. 
All  things  that  others  seek,  i  shun — 
The  earth  a  blank— the  world  undone. 

Is  there  no  power,  this  brow  to  cool, 
And  wash  me  in  Si1oam*s  pool? 
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BeLbeada't  waters !  where  are  they? 

The  friendly  hand  to  guide  the  way? 
Remorseless  fiend !  relax  thy  hold  ; 
The  demons  were  cast  out  of  old, 

And  I  will  cling;  to  Jesus'  knee ; 

Oh !  let  him  speak,  and  thoa  must  flee. 

NU6AT0a« 


JACK-O^LANTERN: 

A  Z9EW-LIGHT  8T0RT.    BT  ETES-IN-OLABB. 

CHAPTER  L* 

**  Manager,  You  know,  upon  our  Oermao  stt^e,  erery  one 
tries  what  he  likes.  Therefore,  spare  roe  neither  scenery  nor 
machinery  upon  this  day.  Use  the  greater  and  the  lesser  light 
of  hearen ;  you  are  f^ee  to  squander  the  stars ;  there  Is  no  want 
of  water,  fire,  rocks,  beasts  and  birds.  Bo  spread  out,  in  this 
narrow  booth,  the  whole  circle  of  creation ;  and  travel,  with 
considerate  speed,  O-oni  heaTso,  through  the  world,  to  hell." 

It  M  scarcely  the  best  policy  to  begin  the  work 
of  confession  on  one's  first  entry  into  the  world, 
where,  now-a-days,  if  men  confesss  any  sins  at  all, 
it  is  only  such  as  are  sufficiently  equivocal  to  pass 
for  virtues;  but  as  my  aim  is  a  moral  one,  and  my 
hope  the  reformation  of  this  very  infirmity  among 
mankind,  I  know  no  better  mode  of  beginning, 
than  to  put  myself  right  in  court,  by  a  frank 
avowal  of  the  matter  which  has  brought  me  into 
it  Start  not,  therefore,  ye  devoutly  pious—frown 
not,  ye  saints  of  the  tabernacle, — and  wring  not 
your  hands,  ye  godly  dames,  who  form  societies  to 
help  unto  grace  and  gravy,  the  infinite  number  of 
wise  young  men,  who  are  possessed  of  the  spirit, 
and  lack  all  other  possessions,~when  I  boldly 
declare  unto  ye,  that,  like  Saul  of  old,  and  the 
Witch  of  Endor,  John  Faustus,. Michael  Scott, 
and,  possibly,  the  Reverend  Edward  Irving,  I 
have  a  familiar — in  plain  language,  a  devil;  one  of 
those  active  and  intelligent  spirits,  who  from  sym- 
pathy, animal  magnetism,  or  some  other  equally 
unintelligible  cause,  attach  themselves  to  the  for- 
tunes of  that  grub-worm,  man,  for  his  special 
comfort  and  edification ;  conveying  him  the  news— 
canvassing  morals,  {und,  par  parerUheae,  the  devil 
has  a  particular  interest  in  this  department  of 
human  economy,)  and,  altogether,  affording  him 
a  mass  of  information  not  yet  •attainable  even  by 
the  most  adroit  practitioner  in  dair-voyancing, 

*And,  possibly,  chapter  last,  since  I  cannot  be  certain  that  the 
taste  or  the  reader  will  so  highly  approre  of  my  de^ll  as  my 
own  does.  Time  will  show.  I  will  bind  myself  to  no  conditions. 
Ifthe  mood  suits  me— and  the  **  Messenger"— there  will  be  more 
words  to  this  argument.  The  public  shall  be  made  wiser,  if 
they  bave  the  wit  to  desire  IL    I  shall  be  happy  to  serve  and 

enlighten  them,  but  I  will  not  throw  pearls  away  upon those 

who  do  not  know  how  to  wear  them.  I*  faith,  I  had  nearly  writ- 
ten out  the  proverb  in  full,  and  there  wore  no  good  policy,  my 
gentle  public,  in  ihaL 


How  I  became  familiar,  with  this  familisr,  ig 
gentlest  of  all  possible  readers— without  becomiDg 
too  familiar — none  of  your  business.    He  c&me  to 
me,  suffice  it  to  know,  not  as  visiters  from  the 
unsubstantial  world  usually  come,  reeking  with 
smoke  and  slinking  of  antimony;  there  wai  not 
even  a  flourish  of  trumpets — not  a  breeze  or  breath 
of  music— to  intimate  his  approach.    Never  wis 
coming  more  innocent  and  unimposing.    I  made 
use  of  no  sort  of  incantations ;  none  of  your  sculla 
and  circles — grim,  grinning  jowls,  skinned  bats 
and  withered  frogs,  encircled  me ;  and,  except  the 
proverbial  devil  of  the  printing  office,  I  do  not 
remember  to  have  ever  had  before  the  sligbteit 
communication,  from  or  with,  any  of  the  hotly- 
quartered  gentry.     Nor  did  I  solicit,  the  honor  of 
a  visit,  (rhyme  is  a  devilish  propensity,)  but  unin- 
vited, uncommanded — I  will  not  say,  undeeired<- 
he  stood  before  roe;  nay,  there  I  am  wrong,  be 
stood  behind  me,  such  was  the  unobtrusive  mo- 
desty of  his  approach  at  first;  and  a  sound  was  the 
first  notice  which  I  had  of  his  near  neighborhood. 
My  devil  first  made  my  acquaintance  in  the  shape 
of  a  sound.    But  that,  gentle  reader,  was  no  vul- 
gar sound,  though  not  an  unfrequent  one  since  the 
discovery  of  Maccoboy.     My  snuff-box  lay  beside 
me,  on  the  table,  and  from  its  capacious  treasury, 
I  had  just  withdrawn,  betwixt  my  forefinger  and 
thumb,  a  generous  pinch  of  the  titillating  dust. 
Applied  to  my  nostril,  it  had  promptly  done  its 
office  In  provoking  a  most  relieving  and  libenl 
sneeze.     What  v;as  my  consternation  to  bebokl, 
in  the  next  moment,  another  sneeze  behind  me— 
a  sneeze,  as  it  were,  the  yery  fac-simile  and  echo 
of  my  own.    Such,  at  first,  I  was  almost  per- 
suaded  to  believe  it,  but  a  repetition  of  the  explo- 
sion soon  convinced  me  that  it  was  not  the  sneeie 
of  humanity,  and  I   clearly  comprehended  the 
operation  of  ray  Maccoboy  upon  the  sternatatory 
organs  of  an  infernal.   "  Ha ! — tshe — tshe— tshe— 
ha! — ha!" — was  the  melodious  acknowledgment 
which  my  visiter  gave  to  the  potency  and  general 
excellence  of  my  tobacconist ;  and  the  sympathy 
which  his  nostril  thus  seemed  to  exhibit  with  my 
own,  half  removed-  the   feeling  of  disquiet  and 
apprehension  which    his   first  annunciation  bad 
occasioned  me.    In  an  instant  I  turned  to  confront 
him,  and  a  moment's  glance  sufficed  to  set  my 
heart  at  ease  and  silence  all  my  annoyances.   On 
looking  at  him,  1  felt,  of  a  sudden,  all  the  freedooi 
and  familiarity  of  a  long  acquaintance;  and  tbil 
feeling,  the  moment  I  had  diacovered  his  quaUty« 
forced  upon  me  the  unpleasant  conviction  that  I 
haii  been  no  better  than  I  should  be.    His  feci 
was  by  no  means  remarkable.     Such  a  face  I  haV^ 
oflen  seen.    It  was  rather  Galilean  in  its  contoii 
and  general  expression.     A  disposition  to  laugh ij 
all  things  seemed  its  predominating  feature,  b^ 
there  was  a  slight  sinking  at  the  comers  of  tbi 
mouth,  which  denoted  a  habitual  sneer,  and  a  finA 
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D«M  for  iarcatm,  which  wai  gtrongly  opposed  to 
the  (general  benevolence  of  his  olher  features. 
Tbe  cheeks  were  full,  &t  and  rosy,  but  the  eyes 
were  rather  small,  and  tbe  chin  degenerated 
ipifUy.  His  figure  was  good  enough — his  person, 
tiioag;li  diminutiye,  was  perfect  I  cast  my  eyes 
with  some  curiosity  towards  his  feet,  but  they 
were  perfect  also ;  and  in  a  fiishionable  square- 
toed  boot  seemed  even  handsomely  formed.  There 
was  nothing  like  club  or  hoof  to  offend  my  sensi- 
bilities or  alarm  my  fears,  and  I  wondered  at  our 
gnndams  who  could  tell,  and  really  believe,  such 
discreditable  stories.  My  devil,  on  the  whole, 
was  really  a  comely  fellow.  1  have  seen  the  edi- 
tor of  a  ladies'  gazette,  a  far  worse  looking  man, 
tnd  infinitely  less  of  a  gentleman. 

With  that  divine  instinct  which  we  have  never 
denied  to  the  devil,  while  denying  him  all  other 
virtues,  he  readily  discerned  my  annoyances  and 
law  that  his  coming  had  put  me  out;  but  with 
that  felicity  of  manner  which  it  would  be  equal 
felly  in  us  to  deny  to  a  person  so  proverbially  per- 
suasive, he  took  special  care  in  what  he  said,  not  to 
ioifer  me  to  see  that  he  ascribed  my  discomposure 
to  any  other  cause  than  the  natural  irritability  of 
an  author  at  being  disturbed  in  his  daily  scrib- 
Mingt.    I  was  at  Ibis  lime  busily  engaged  upon  a 
new  work,  calling  for  all  my  taste  and  research, 
no  other  than  a  collection  of  the  most  feshkMiable 
negro  melodies,  such  as  Jim  Crow,  Coal  Black 
Rose,  Clare  De  Kitchen,  and  other  pieces  of  like 
national  and  moral  interest,  with  a  copious  appen- 
dix of  illustrative  notes,  such  as  might  well  become 
«  work  of  so  much  magnitude  and  interest. 

"  I  see  that  you  are  busy,  Mr.  Silex,  and  I 
would  not  willingly  disturb  you  at  this  moment 

"  Pray,  proceed,  sir — I  have  time  enough  to 
•pnre^  and  will  wait  upon  you.'' 

He  drew  a  chair  as  he  said  these  words,  and 
with  tbe  air  of  a  man  resolved,  under  all  circum- 
ttnnoes,  to  be  as  good  as  his  word,  he  prepared  to 
lake  a  quiet  seat  in  a  corner^  and  give  himself  up 
to  meditation. 

<<  Beg  pardon,  sir,"  said  I,  "  but  you  will  find 
it  lediott*— may  I  be  honored  at  once  with  the  pur- 
pone  of  your  visit" 

''Xhat  IS  soon  told,"  said  he  in  reply;  "I  see 
tihnt  yoa  know  dm." 

Here  I  expressed  a  little  reluctance,  and  prayed 
hit  mote  direct  information. 

'*  f  cannot  deny,"  was  my  response, "  that  I 

Imto  a  shrewd  guess,  but "    There  I  paused. 

••  Which  is  perfectly  correct,  sir;  your  instinct 
is  not  leas  good  than  mine  in  matters  of  this  sort, 
and  there  needs  no  formality  between  those  al- 
lendy  noquainted.  Besides,  there  is  something 
leas  than  civil— certainly  less  than  social — ^in  call- 
ing felks  continually  by  their  titles  of  dignity.  I 
feeely  confess  to  you  a  willingness  to  dispense  with 
It  operates  against  me,  and  sits  heavily 


upon  me  at  certain  seasons.  I  am,  like  many  of 
the  princes  of  old^and  some  of  the  officers  of  penal 
justice  in  modern  times,  infinitely  more  fond  of  a 
snug  disguise,  and  a  good  humored  nom  de  guerre, 
than  of  the  solemn  ceremonial  which  follows  upon 
and  announces  the  presence  of  superior  attributes. 
At  present,  sir,  as  I  see  you  still  somewhat  at  a 
loss,  you  will  do  me  the  fevor  to  recognize  me 
under  one  of  my  many  names — the  most  innocent 
and  least  imposing,  perhaps,  among  them— and 
whenever  you  may  deem  it  necessary  to  call  me 
by  a  name  at  all,  which  I  trust  will  not  be  often 
the  case,  to  know  me  as  Jaok-O'-Lantem.  I 
shall  certainly  be  willbg  to  give  you  all  the  light 
I  carry,  should  you  require  it  Jack-O'-Lantem 
is  a  common  acquaintance,  and  nobody  should  be 
seriously  alarmed  or  annoyed  at  his  presence. 
Tou,  I  know,  who  are  a  poet  and  philosopher, 
will  readily  show  yourself  above  all  idle  supersti- 
tious fencies ;  and  you  will  soon  find,  upon  doing  so, 
that  if  I  have  few  virtues,  I  have  many  uses;  and 
my  more  imposing  names  of  sovereignty  thrown 
out  of  the  account,  there  can  be  no  objection  to  the 
employment  of  my  services." 

Your  services,  Mr.  John  O'-Lantem?"  I 
exclaimed  with  some  wonder,  in  the  sudden  com- 
motfon  of  my  thoughts,  not  exactly  knowing  what 
to  make  of  this  sort  of  intrcduction — ''Tour 
services  I" 

"Ay,  my  services,"  he  replied ;  "  I  propose  to 
serve  you,  because  I  see  that  you  need  my  help, 
and  because  I  have  somehow  taken  a  liking  to 
you.  You  smile,  but  I  am  above  jest  in  this.  I 
am  serious*  In  my  friendship  for  you  I  have 
sought  you  out,  and  I  am  resolved  to  become  your 
friend,  companion,  assistant,  anything,  whether 
you  will  or  no!  You  want  an  amanuensis,  and 
considering  the  color  of  tbe  work  on  which  I  see 
you  busy,  perhaps  J  am  tbe  very  person  of  all  the 
world  whom  you  should  soonest  choose.  Bat  I 
insist  not  on  this.  Take  me  in  what  capacity  you 
please.  I  am  an  actor  of  all  work,  as  the  come- 
dians call  themselves.  I  can  be  a  boon  companion, 
a  grave  counsellor,  a  curious  penman,  and  a  dapper 
valet  Make  me  what  you  please,  with  a  will, 
and  rely  on  me  to  be  the  thing  which  you  most 
desire.  I  will  take  no  refusal;  you  must  em- 
ploy me." 

So  liberal  an  offer,  so  graciously  volunteered, 
was  not  to  be  rejected  idly.  He  saw  me  hesitate, 
and  threw  in  certain  additional  suggestions. 

"  My  library  is  large  and  various ;  I  see  that 
you  are  busy,  and  sometimes  at  a  loss,  in  your 
search  after  authorities.  Your  correspondence  is 
extensive ;  let  me  give  you  a  taste  of  my  skill  in 
assisting  you  to  answer  some  of  these  letters." 

He  turned  over  a  pile,  seated  himself  at  the 
table,  and  with  a  pen  that  seemed  rather  to  stream 
over  the  paper  than  to  rest  upon  it,  be  wrote 
almost  in  a  breath  the  most  admirable  and  fitting 
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replies  to  the  greater  number  of  them.  To  a  poli- 
tician wanting  a  vote,  and  giving  a  dinner  accord- 
ingly, be  wrote  a  brief  but  comprehentiTe  eulo- 
gium  upon  the  arts  of  the  cuisine,  and  concluded 
with  an  acceptance  to  bis  invitation,  premising 
only  that  my  wine  for  the  current  month  was 
Lachryme  Christl.  To  a  lady  of  fashion  whose 
billet  for  the  next  soirU  was  rather  a  summons 
than  a  solicitation,  he  pleaded  a  rule  to  reject  all 
invitations  for  Friday,  but  complimented  her  at 
the  same  time  upon  the  reeherehe  fold  of  her  mis- 
sive. To  the  editor  of  a  weekly  magazine  who 
begged  for  contributions,  for  which  he  promised  to 
pay  in  praises,  he  wrote  an  essay  on  independent 
criticism.  To  a  tailor  soliciting  custom  and  prof- 
fermg  extensive  credits,  he  penned  an  order  for  a 
claret  colored  coat,  such  as  the  man  wore  who 
seised  on  the  New  York  arsenal,  and  kept  it  for 
the  whigs  against  General  Arcularius  and  his  man 
Friday.  There  was  one  letter  which  he  was 
about  to  open,  but  as  if  he  knew  the  contents 
already,  or  saw  from  the  glance  of  my  eye  that  he 
was  now  on  (brbklden  ground,  he  paused  in  his 
progress,  and  I  availed  myself  of  the  interval  to 
acknowledge  his  powers,  and  relieve  him  for  the 
present  from  their  farther  exercise. 

"  Enough,  Mr.  O'-Lantem,  I  am  quite  obliged 
to  you.  You  are  indeed  a  valuable  acquisition, 
and  really  I  know  not  how  1  shall  requite  you." 

"  Requite  me— I  ask  no  requital,  Mr.  Silex — 
none.  The  pleasure  of  serving  you  is  enough 
for  mc." 

"  Indeed !  Truly  you  are  becoming  disinterested 
in  your  old  age.  You  have  not  always  toiled  thus 
unprofitably,  and  with  so  little  regard  to  self.  If 
report  speaks  truly,  you  have  usually  been  a 
severe  expectant — a  rigid  exactor  of  your  dues. 
You  have  done  nothing  for  nothing." 

"  Report  has  done  me  wrong,"  he  said  coolly. 
'*  I  have  always  been  a  much  scandalized  person 
among  men,  I  assure  you." 

Never  did  injured  mortal  look  more  in  need  of 
sympathy.     I  felt  myself  getting  lachrymose. 

"  What !"  I  proceeded,  "  and  is  your  love  in 
my  case  so  great  that  you  are  willing  to  do  for  me 
those  things  for  which  you  have  exacted  the  eter- 
nal and  unmitigated  toils  of  other  men,  not  to 
speak  of  their  sufferings  ?" 

''I  do  not  understand  you,  really,"  was  his 
reply,  and  he  certainly  looked  at  a  loss  when  he 
spoke  these  words. 

"  'Pon  my  soul,"  f  continued, ''  either  you  are 
exceedingly  dull,  Mr.  O'-Lantem,  or  I  have  been 
grievously  imposed  upon  in  the  histories  I  have 
heard  of  you.  Is  it  really  possible  that  you  intend 
to  serve  me  for  nothing  ?  Do  you  really  want  no 
compensation?  Do  you  ask  nothing  of  me  in 
return?" 

"  Nothing." 

"  What!  shall  there  be  no  bond  between  us?" 


''Bond!  for  what?  speak  out  my  dear  master 
that  is  to  be,  and  tell  me  your  real  difficulty." 

••  Well,  in  plain  terms  then,  Mr.  O'-Lantem, 
do  you  not  want  to  bind  me,  body  and  mxA  m 
return  for  these  services?  Do  you  not  want  a 
mortgage  of  my  soul  ?" 

''  Your  soul,  indeed,  what  do  I  want  with  it? 
Bless  your  stars,  my  dear  Mr.  Silex,  that  thing  is 
entirely  out  of  fashion  now.    I  have  more  souls 
than  I  know  what  to  do  with — ^they  are  positively 
rotting  on  my  hands.    I  wouldn't  be  burdened  or 
bothered  with  an  increase  on  any  terms;  and  next 
to  the  mistake  which  you  have  been  led  into  by 
your  grandmother  on  the  subject  of  my  character, 
is  that  monstrous  error  which  you  men  seem  to 
entertain  as  to  the  value  of  the  article  you  think  I 
trade  in.     Souls,  indeed !  The  very  idea  is  ahsunL 
No,  sir,  if  I  wished  for  anything  at  your  hands,  it 
should  be  the  breeches  you  have  worn.    Now  I 
think  of  it,  sir,  I  will  havo  pay  for  my  servicei 
You  shall  pay  me  in  old  breeches ;  you  shall  con- 
tract to  give  me  all  your  breeches  after  a  month's 
wearing  them,  and  I  will  trust  to  your  generosity, 
should  you  ever  get  married,  to  throw  m  occasioo- 
ally  a  petticoat  of  your  wife's.    These  shall  be  my 
terms.    I  ask  for  no  other.     Keep  your  soul,  and 
do  what  you  please  with  it ;  I  would'nt  have  it  as 
a  gift.    But  your  breeches,  sir — ^your  breeches; 
and  in  the  event  of  your  marriage  an  occasional 
petticoat  of  your  wife's;  these  you  shall  give  me,  if 
anything,  in  return  for  nay  services.    What  say 
you  to  these  terms  ?" 

'*  A  bargain,"  I  exclaimed,  delighted  with  tbe 
humor  of  the  fellow,  not  less  than  his  generosity. 
"  Breeches  and  petticoats !  you  shall  have  them 
all!  Why,  Mr.  O'- Lantern,  you  are  the  tery 
pink  of  liberality,  and  I  rejoice  at  your  coming. 
Pray  resume  your  seat,  and  let  us  talk  over  this 
matter,  that  it  may  be  the  better  understood  lie- 
tween  us.  There  may  be  something  covert  and 
equivocal  in  it,  after  all.  You  gentlemen  of  the 
lantern  are  apt  to  hang  out  false  lights  fer  the 
temptation  of  the  unwary,  and  I  am  resolved  to 
see  that  you  have  not)ccuU  signification  in  what 
you  say,  before  I  sigpa  this  agreement  It  may  be 
my  soul,  after  all,  that  you're  driving  at,  in  aiming 
at  my  breeches.  I  know  many  men  whose  souls 
never  go  beyond  their  breeches,  and  tboagh  1  tnut 
that  mine  is  not  of  this  sort,  yet  I  would  takeevery 
precaution  against  involvements.  I  will  have 
legal  advice  first  in  this  business." 

"You  are  right,  my  dear  sir,"  he  replied 
promptly,  "  take  what  precaution  you  please,  and 
be  satisfied  before  you  proceed  a  single  step  in  this 
matter.  I  have  no  disposition  to  deceive  yott— 
indeed,  I  am  not  a  proficient  in  the  arts  of  ftlse- 
hood.  I  know  many  a  lawyer  who  would  put  me 
to  the  blush  for  incompetence^  and  might,  if  lyinS 
were  a  prime  requisite  in  my  dominions,  usorp 
their  sovereignty.    £?en   if  your  soul  were  ia 
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yoar  breechei,  there  would  be  little  danger  of  its 
low ;  all  you  have  need  to  do  is  to  shake  them  well 
before  giving  them  to  roe,  and  unless  it  be  a  very 
deepy  or  a  very  adhesive  soul,  it  is  physically  im- 
possible that  it  should  stick  there  long  after  the 
shaking.'' 

"But  the  instrument,  itself!  how  would  you 
have  it  drawn  up?  possibly  you  may  desire  that 
it  should  be  written  with  my  blood ;  if  you  do,  I 

must  tell  you " 

His  immoderate  laughter  silenced  me. 
"Another  pinch  of  your  Maccoboy,"  he  said, 
helping  himself.  "  I  see  you  have  been  among  the 
Germans.  These  are  diabolical  fancies  I  confess, 
and  to  my  mind,  rather  dirty  ones.  I  pray  you, 
my  dear  master,  look  on  me  as  one  having  a  tole- 
rable taste,  and  rather  delicate  stomach.  These 
blood-pudding  imaginings  are  my  abomination.  I 
deal  differently  with  my  friends.  Leave  the 
drawing  up  of  the  instrument  to  me,  and  keep 
your  soul  and  blood  to  yourself.  I  would  not  rob 
you  of  a  particle  of  either.  The  breeches  will 
content  me, — the  breeches ;  and,  mark  me !  an 
occask>nal  petticoat,  whenever  you  may  think  it 
necessary  to  bring  home  Mrs.  Silex./' 

"  You  shall  have  them — ^that  you  shall,*'  was 
my  answer. 

The  deed  was  drawn  out  in  the  twinkling  of  an 
eye,  and  the  contract  signed  and  delivered. 
Nothing  could  exceed  the  delight  of  Jack  upon  his 
installation  into  office  as  my  servant  of  all  work. 
His  joy  broke  out  into  tumultuous  expressions  the 
moment  the  papers  were  completed. 

"  I  congratulate  myself,  my  dear  master,  as  well 
as  yoa,  on  our  inutual  acquisitions.  There  is 
oodiijig  so  distressing  as  being  out  of  place ;  I  have 
been  trying  for  sometime  to  employ  a  master  after 
my  own  heart,  and  my  rapture  is  now  exces«ive 
It  haTing  found  him." 

"A  double-edged  compliment,"  I  muttered  to 
myself,  with  a  slight  shiver.  He  beheld  and  di- 
rined  the  sensation. 

** Ay,  I  see,"  he  cried  playfully, "  you  are  still 
nnasiiured.  You  do  not  corgecture  my  value  yet. 
But  let  me  convince  you.  Say,  what  shall  I  do  fbr 
you?  It  is  proper  that  I  commence  my  duties 
forthwith.  Let  me  know  them.  I  am  ready  now. 
I  bave  no  trunks  to  remoTe.  My  wardrobe  is 
already  here.  As  for  my  bedding,  I  want  none. 
A  chink  in  the  chimney  will  yield  roe  a  sufficient 
sleeping  place,  and  your  saving  in  candles,  alone, 
will  be  no  small  item.  You  have  only  to  set  me 
above  the  chimney-piece  when  you  want  a  light, 
and  I  will  bum  at  both  ends  to  please  you.  In 
food  I  am  moderate.  A  fricasseed  frog  is  the 
utmost  that  my  stomach  will  bear,  and  in  wine  I 
an  a  single  bottle  man.  In  supplies  I  am  a  prime 
toomissariat,  and  you  would  find  me  valuable  for 
thii  quality,  even  if  my  consumption  were  greater 
tbn  it  is.    To  speak  with  due  modesty,  you  will 


find  me  a  wondrous  acquisition;  and  will  soon 
wonder  how  you  ever  did  without  me  before." 
"I  nothing  doubt  it,  Mr.  John  O'-Lantem." 
"  Plain  Jack,  if  you  please,  Mr.  Silex.  John 
O'-Lantem  will  do  for  visiters  and  state  occa- 
sions, when  we  go  into  company.  Between  us, 
and  at  our  own  fireside,  a  little  more  familiarity  is 
best,  end  plain  Jack  more  agreeable  to  my  ear 
than  any  other  epithet.  And  now,  sir,  shall  I 
bring  in  cofiee?  Your  usual  supper  hour  is  at 
hand." 

"  If  you  please,  Jack,"  was  my  answer;  and  yet, 
I  had  some  qualms  of  stomach,  not  to  say  con- 
science, as  I  thought  of  the  proverb  which  de- 
nounced all  liquor,  however  pleasant,  of  the  devil's 
brewing.  While  I  thought  thus,  the  coffee  urn 
was  hissing  on  the  table,  and  to  do  my  new  retainer 
lean  justice,  I  assure  you,  I  never  drank  a  better 
cup  of  the  purple  beverage  in  my  life.  As  a  cook 
alone,  he  deserved  new  breeches  daily;  we  shall 
see,  as  we  get  on,  that  he  displayed  other  qualities 
which  entitled  him  to  far  higher  rewards;  but  of 
these — anon. 


MENTAL   SOLITUDE. 

Bj  the  author  of  "  Atalantis." 

The  bells  are  gaily  pealing,  and  the  crowd, — 
The  thoughtless  and  the  happy,— with  light  hearts, 
Are  moving  by  my  casement : — J  can  hear 
The  rude  din  of  their  voices,  and  the  tramp 
Of  hurrying  footsteps  o'er  the  pavement  nigh, 
And  my  soul  sickens  in  its  solitude. 

Each  hath  his  own  companion,  and  can  bend. 
As  to  a  centre  of  enlivening  warmth, 
To  some  abode  of  happiness  and  mirth ; — 
Greeted  by  pleasant  voices,— words  of  cheer. 
And  hospitality, — whose  outstretched  hand 
Draws  in  the  smiling  stranger  at  the  door. 
They  go  not  singly  by,  as  I  should  go, 
But  hanging  on  fond  arms.    They  muse  not  thoughts 
Of  strange  and  timid  sadness,  such  as  mine ; 
But  dreams  of  promised  joya  are  in  their  souls, 
And  in  their  ears  the  music  of  fond  words 
That  make  them  happy. 

I,  alas ! — alone, 
Of  all  this  populous  city,  must  remain. 
Shut  up  in  my  dim  chamber, — or,  perchance. 
If  I  dare  venture  out  among  the  crowd, 
Will  be  among,  not  of,  them;— and,  appear,— 
For  that  I  have  not  walked  with  them  before. 
Nor  been  a  sharer  in  their  festivals,— 
As  some  strange  monster  brought  from  foreign  dime 
But  to  be  bailed  with  the  thoughtless  gaze, 
The  rude  remark,  cold  eye,  and  sneering  lip, 
'Till  I  grow  savage,  and  become,  at  last, 
The  rugged  brnte  they  do  behold  in  me. 

Talk  not  to  me  of  solitude !— Thou  hast 
But  little  of  its  meaning  in  thy  thought 
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And  less  in  thy  obsenranee.    It  is  not 

To  go  abroad  into  the  wiklemeis, 

Or  dart  upon  the  ocean ; — to  behold, 

The  broad  expanse  of  prairie  or  of  wood. 

And  deem,— for  that  the  human  form  is  not 

A  dweller  on  its  bosom, — (with  its  shrill 

And  senseless  clamor  ofl,  breaking  away 

The  melancholy  of  its  sweet  serene, 

That,  like  a  mantle,  liAed  by  the  breath 

Of  some  presiding  deity,  o'erwraps, 

Making  all  mystery  and  gentleness,) — 

That  solitude  is  thine.    Thy  thought  is  vain  !— 

That  is  no  desert,  where  the  heart  is  free 

To  its  own  spirit- worship ; — where  the  soul, 

Untainted  by  the  breath  of  busy  lifo, 

Converses  with  the  elements,  and  grows 

To  a  fiimiliar  notion  of  the  skies. 

That  are  iu  portion.    That  is  liberty ! 

And  the  sweet  quiet  of  the  waving  woods. 

The  solemn  song  of  ocean — the  blue  skies, 

That  hang  like  canopies  above  the  plain, 

And  lend  their  richest  hues  to  the  fresh  flow'rs 

That  carpet  its  broad  bosom, — are  most  full 

Of  solace  and  the  sweetest  company! 

I  love  these  teeming  worlds, — their  voiceless  words, 

So  full  of  truest  teaching.    God  is  there, 

Walking  beside  roe,  as,  in  elder  times 

He  walked  beside  the  shepherds,  and  gave  ear. 

To  the  first  whispered  doubts  of  early  thought, 

And  prompted  it  aright.    Such  wilds  to  me 

Seem  full  of  friends  and  teachers.    In  the  treei^ 

The  never-ceasing  billows,  winds  and  leaves, 

Feathered  and  finny  tribes,— all  that  I  see, 

All  that  I  hear  and  fancy,— I  have  friends. 

That  soothe  my  heart  to  meekness,  lift  my  soul 

To  loftiest  hope,  and,  to  my  toiling  mind, 

Impart  just  thoughu  and  safest  principles. 

They  have  a  language  I  can  understand. 

When  man  is  voiceless,  or  with  vexing  wonls 

Offends  my  judgment.    They  have  melodies^ 

That  soothe  my  heart  to  peace,  even  as  the  dame 

Soothes  her  young  infant  with  a  song  of  sounds 

That  have  no  meaning  for  the  older  ear, 

And  mock  the  seeming  wise.    Even  wint'ry  clouds. 

Have  charms  for  me  amid  their  cheeHessness, 

And  bang  out  images  of  love  and  light. 

At  evening,  'mong  the  stars, — or,  ere  the  dark 

That  specks  so  sUliy  the  gary  twilight's  wing, 

With  many  colors  sweetly  intermizt. 

And  when  the  breezes  gather  with  the  night. 

And  shake  the  roof- tree  under  which  I  sleep, 

'Till  the  dried  leaves  enshroud  me,  then  I  hear 

Voices  of  love  and  firiendship  In  mine  ear, 

That  speak  to  me  in  soothing,  idle  sounds, 

And  flatter  me  I  am  not  all  alone. 

Darting  o'er  ocean's  blue  domain,  or  far 
In  the  deep  woods,  where  the  gaunt  Choctaw  yet 
Lingers  to  perish,— galloping  o'er  the  baki 
Yet  beautiful  plain  of  prairie, — ^I  become 
Part  of  the  world  around  me,  and  my  heart 
Forgets  its  singleness  and  solitude. 
But  in  the  city's  crowd,  where  I  am  one, 
'Mongst  many,— many  who  delight  to  throw 
The  altar  I  have  worshipp'd  in  the  dust, 
And  trample  my  best  offerings— and  revile 


My  prayers,  and  scorn  the  tribute  which  I  still, 
Devoted  with  full  heart  and  purest  mind. 
To  the  all- wooing  and  all-visible  God, 
In  nature  ever  present— having  no  mood 
With  mine,  nor  any  sympathy  with  aught 
That  I  have  loved ;— 'tis  there  that  I  am  taught 
The  essence  and  the  form  of  solitude— 
'Tis  there  that  I  am  lonely !  'mid  a  world 
To  feel  I  have  no  business  in  that  world, 
And  when  I  hear  men  laughing,  not  to  join. 
Because  their  cause  of  mirth  is  hid  from  me  :— 
To  feel  the  lights  of  the  assembly  glare 
And  fever  all  my  senses,  till  I  grow 
Stupid  or  sad,  and  boorish ;— then  return. 
Sick  of  false  joys  and  misnamed  festivals, 
To  my  own  gloomy  chambers,  and  old  books 
That  counsel  me  no  more,  and  cease  to  cheer, 
And,  like  an  aged  dotard,  with  dull  truths, 
Significant  of  nothings,  often  told. 
And  told  to  be  denied— that  wear  me  out 
In  patience,  as  in  peace ; — and  then  to  lie. 
And  watch  the  lazy-footed  night  away. 
With  fretful  nerve,  yet  sorrow  as  it  flies  !— 
To  feel  the  day  advancing  which  must  bring 
The  weary  night  once  more,  that  I  had  prayed 
Forever  gone !    To  hear  the  laboring  wind 
Depart,  in  melting  murmurs,  with  the  tide, 
And,  ere  the  morn,  to  catch  his  sullen  roar, 
Mocking  the  ear,  with  watching  overdone. 
Returning  from  his  rough  lahr  on  the  seas ! 

If  life  be  now  denied  me! — ^if  I  sit 
Within  my  chamber  when  all  other  men 
Are  revelling ;— if  I  most  be  alone, 
Musing  on  idle  minstrelsy  and  lore- 
Weaving  sad  fancies  with  the  fleeting  hours. 
And  making  fetters  of  the  folding  thoughts, 
That  crust  into  my  heart,  and  canker  there  ;— 
If  nature  calls  me  to  her  company — 
Takes  up  my  time — teaches  me  legends  strange,— 
Prattles  of  wild  conceits  that  have  no  form. 
Save  in  extravagant  fiincy  of  old  time. 
When  spirits  were  abroad ; — ^if  still  she  leads 
My  steps  away  from  the  established  walks, 
A.nd  with  seducing  strains  of  syren  song 
Beguiles  my  spirit  far  among  the  groves 
Of  fairy-trodden  forests,  that  I  may 
Wrestle  with  dreams,  that  wear  away  my  daya^ 
And  make  my  nights  a  peopled  realm  that  steals 
Sleep  from  my  eyes,  and  peace ; — if  she  ordains 
That  I  shall  win  no  human  blandishment, 
Nor,  in  the  present  hour,  as  other  men. 
Find  meet  advantage,— «he  will  sure  provide. 
Just  recompense-^^  better  sphere  and  life. 
Atoning  for  the  past,  and  ftiil  of  hope. 
In  a  long  future,  or  she  treats  me  now 
Unkindly,  and  I  may  not  help  complaint. 


THE  EPHESIAN  MATRON. 

The  story  of  the  Ephesian  matron  versified  by  La 
Fontaine  is  found  in  Petronius,  who  took  it  from  \^ 
Greeks— they  from  the  Arabians — ^Ihey  lastly  from  the 
Chinese.    It  is  found  in  Du  Halde. 
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itfttUosrspftfcal  NotCcfs. 


[The  Editor  orthe  Maafenger  has  opened  a  Rerlew  DepaAment, 
throogh  which  hla  ■abeerlbers  will  be  jHreeeoted  with  a  prompt 
Bodoe  of  the  literary  and  acleDlUle  worlui  whkh  are  conetantly 
Imaiog  from  ovr  prolific  preae.  Such  at  require  a  more  elabo- 
laie  reTlew,  will  be  reeerred  for  a  sabeequent  number  of  the 
Meeeeoger.  Authora  and  publiebers,  who  wieh  their  works 
ooiJeed  to  this  Jouma),  are  requested  to  forward  them  Imme- 
iiaiely  aAer  their  publication.] 


"The  Principles  of  Poliilcat  Economy.  By  Benry  Vethake, 
LL.  D.  one  of  the  Professors  In  the  Unlrerslty  of  Pennsylva- 
Bia;  a  Member  of  the  Amertean  Philosophical  Society,  Itc. 
Philadelphia :  P.  H.  Nlcklln  k  T.  Johnson,  Law-Booksellers. 
18»." 

In  every  free  government,  political  economy  should 
constitute  an  essential  ]3art  of  education,  for  as  the 
source  of  power  and  government  is  the  people,  there 
rfranld  be  a  diffusion  of  knowledge  upon  those  great 
general  laws,  which  constitute  the  foundation  of  its 
political  institutions.  A  people  thoroughly  instructed 
in  the  economy  of  government,  may  well  be  said  to  be 
capable  of  self-government;  while  ignorance  of  the 
principles  upon  which  is  constructed  a  nation's  pros- 
perity and  power,  must  convulse  and  ultimately  sub- 
vert it.  Professor  Vethake  has  furnished  an  excellent 
treatise  upon  this  subject,  in  which  he  has  briefly  but 
lucidly  discussed  the  many  interesting  questions  con- 
nected with  the  science  of  government.  It  should  be 
u  the  hands  of  every  American. 


"The  Laws  of  Wages,  Proflt  and  Rant,  mvestigated.  By 
George  Tucker,  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  and  PoUdcal 
Bcanomy  In  the  University  of  Virginia.    188&" 

The  political  economist  will  uke  up  this  little  treatise 
with  the  fall  expectation  of  being  amply  remunerated 
br  the  time  consumed  in  turning  over  its  pages ;  for  few 
kave  enjoyed  so  many  and  varied  opportunities  of  col- 
lecting information  upon  this  subject  as  Professor 
Tucker.  In  this  expectation  the  reader  will  not  be  dis- 
ippointedy  for  the  perspicuity,  logical  reasoning  and 
UBplidty  of  illustration,  will  convince  him  that  the 
snthor  is  discussing  a  subject  with  which  he  is  entirely 
^miliar.  The  first  division  of  the  work  is  devoted  to 
sn  able  examination  of  the  nature  and  value  of  labor, 
sad  the  manner  in  which  it  is  influenced  by  the  demand 
for,  or  price  o^  the  raw  material ;  estabb'shing  this  im- 
poitant  and  interesting  ]f>08ition,  that  the  rise  of  the 
imw  pioduce,  must  in  t^ery  instance,  depress  labor. 
The  professor  clearly  illustrates  and  triumphantly  de- 
fends this  position,  exposing,  at  the  same  time,  the 
sbsordity  of  Ricardo's  theory  of  wages,  which  presumes 
Ubor  U>  rise  with  the  raw  material  The  error  of  Ri- 
canM  position  seems  to  depend  upon  the  assumption, 
^t  the  quantity  or  value  of  material  necessary  to 

"■pport  the  laborer  is  determinate  and  uniform, — the 
result  of  which,  will  be,  that  as  the  raw 
■eases  in  value,  there  must  be  a  correspond- 

^  ioeresse  in  the  price  of  labor,  or  it  woukl  fail  to 


furnish  a  support.  Mr.  Tucker  demonstrates  cleariy 
that  the  rise  of  the  raw  material  necessarily  induces  a 
decline  in  labor,  since  it  requires  a  greater  expenditure 
of  labor  to  produce  the  same  return.  By  regarding 
labor  as  unsettled,  varying  with  the  increase  of  [wpulap 
tion  and  other  causes,  he  at  once  reconciles  all  the  diffi- 
culties which  would  appear  to  cluster  about  his  views. 
We  will  give  Professor  Tuckeils  own  reasoning  upon 
this  subject 

<<  Let  ns  suppose  the  soil  last  taken  in  cultiyaiion  to  yield  at 
the  rate  of  eight  bushels  to  the  acre,  that  is,  four  bushels  per 
acre  to  the  laborer,  and  four  bushels  as  the  profits  of  capltaL 
This  soil,  according  to  the  Ricardo  theory,  yields  no  rent ;  for 
its  produce  barely  repays  the  wages  of  the  labor  and  the  proflu 
of  the  capital  expended  in  its  cultlyation.  But  population  in- 
creases, and  there  is  a  demand  for  more  raw  produce.  I.and  then, 
they  say,  of  yet  inferior  quality,  must  be  resorted  to;  and  this, 
we  will  suppose,  to  yield  seven  bushels  per  acre.  Now  it  is 
clear  that  either  the  capital  or  tha  labor  must  put  up  with  a 
smaller  return  than  before.  If  profits  continue  unchanged,  and 
receive  four  bushels  as  previously,  then  the  laborer  can  receive 
only  three  bushels,  which  would  be  a  reduction  of  his  wages, 
estimated  in  raw  produce,  of  S3  per  cenL  But  they  say,  the 
laborer  must  continue  to  receive  his  four  bushels.  It  will  be 
shown  that  this  part  of  their  theory  is  as  erroneous  as  the  rest ; 
but  admitting  it  for  the  present  to  be  correct,  how  can  labor  be 
said  to  fall,  if  it  recelres  the  same  four  bushels  as  before  ?  Or  if 
now,  or  at  any  subsequent  period,  it  Is  obliged  to  put  up  with  a 
less  portion  than  four  bushels,  how  can  it  be  said  not  to  fall  ? 
But  In  truth,  when  eight  bushels  per  acre  was  barely  sufllcient 
to  pay  the  wages  of  labor  and  the  profits  of  capital.  It  is  clear 
that  land  yielding  only  seren^ushels  per  acre  could  not  be  culti- 
vated ;  and  if  the  product  of  the  last  mentioned  soil  was  required 
for  the  support  of  additional  numbers,  it  could  be  obtained  only 
because  labor  and  capital  would  fall  to  the  smaller  remunera- 
tion of  seven  bushels;  a  result  which,  so  far  as  labor  is  con- 
cerned, would  naturally  arise  from  the  competition  of  increasing 
numbers. 

**  U  forms  indeed  one  of  the  most  remarkable  Instances  of  illo- 
gical reasoning  which  the  annals  of  science  can  exhibit,  that, 
when  the  rise  of  raw  produce  is  inferred  from  the  greater  expense 
of  labor  required  in  Its  production,  the  same  rise  of  raw  produce 
should  be  said  to  cause  the  rise  in  the  price  of  labor,  which  Is  the 
same  thing  as  saying  that  the  fall  of  labor  causes  the  rise  of 
labor." 

Professor  Tucker  has  undoubtedly  adopted  the  most 
philosophical  and  rational  mode  of  explaining  the  effect 
of  an  increase  or  diminution  in  the  price  of  produce 
ofwu  the  value  of  labor,  and  if  we  proceed  on  any  othei 
principle,  we  lose  the  only  means  by  which  an  exami- 
nation can  be  conducted.  There  must  be  a  standard  of 
valuation ;  without  it,  it  would  be  impossible  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  raw  produce  is  stationary  or  variable. 
As  labor  is  the  trading  capital  of  the  world,  and  in  the 
productions  of  the  soil  and  of  the  ingenuity  of  man,  is 
the  great  expenditure,  it  is  of  all  others,  the  most  uni* 
form  standaid, — the  surest  index  of  prices. 

The  same  ability  and  ingenuity  is  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  other  divisions  of  the  work, — "  profits  of 
capital,'*  and  "ronts."  These  subjects  must,  at  all 
times,  prove  interesting  themes  for  reflection  with  the 
intelligent,  but  at  none  could  they  claim  more  attention 
than  the  present,  when  the  very  foundations  of  our 
nation's  greatness  are  threatened  by  the  maddening 
spirit  of  political  rancor  and  strife,  which,  regardless  of 
the  welfaroof  our  country,  riots  upon  the  trembling  and 
tottering  walls  of  our  noblest  institutions. 

This  treatise  bears  u|)on  it  the  impress  of  a  master 
mind,  and  will  amply  repay  the  reader  fi>r  a  calm  and 
deliberate  perusal. 
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"  Chftrcoal  Sktcehe* ;  or  Scmms  in  a  Bfatropolto.  Bf  Jowph 
CNmI.  WlthIUiMtraUoiMb7D.C.Johi»on.  PhUad«Ipbia: 
£.L.C«i07kA.H«n.    lan." 

Few  AiiMri4san  pent  have  oontribated  more  to  the 
ftmuaement  of  the  public  than  that  of  Joseph  C.  Neal ; 
for  hia  exquisite  wit  haa  travelled  iar  and  wide,  and 
engaged  for  itaelf  a  nook  in  almost  every  newspaper 
throughout  our  land.  •While  it  may  be  a  fair  subject 
for  discussion,  whether  the  style  of  writing  selected  by 
Mr.  Neal  will  secure  him  literary  fame,  or  improve  the 
public  taste,  yet  it  must  be  conceded  that  his  portrai- 
tures of  the  foibles  and  vices  of  man,  while  they  excite 
the  risibles,  will  carry  with  them  a  moral  of  precious 
value. 

The  sketch  of  "  the  best  natured  man  in  the  world,*' 
will  be  recognized  by  many  as  an  old  acquaintance,  and 
by  not  a  few,  as  their  domiciliary  companion.  The 
number  of  those  who  have  not  yet  learned  how  to  ssy  wo  { 
is  by  no  means  small  in  every  large  community,  and  if 
the  fate  of  Leniter  Salix  will  but  present  before  them  a 
view  of  the  gloomy  future,  towards  which  they  are 
hastening,  Mr.  Neal  will  not  have  labored  in  vain. 
We  commend  this  little  book  to  such  of  our  readers 
as  may  be  in  quest  of  amusement,  and  we  doubt  not, 
that  they  will  be  delighted  with  the  skill  of  the  marks- 
roan,  "shooting  folly  aa  it  dies." 


**Retroapect  of  Westoni  Travel.  Bf  Harriet  Martloeaa,  author 
of  *  Society  Id  America,* '  lUoscrstioDt  of  Political  Zeoaomj,* 
Itc.    3  Vole.    1888.'* 

This  political  toMiUe  has  dismounted  from  the  ram- 
pant pony  she  rode  with  Gilpin  speed  over  this  western 
world,  and  by  a  more  staid  and  temperate  gait  begins 
to.  discover  some  glimmerings  of  rationality,  civiliza- 
tion and  Christianity,  among  a  people  whose  only  sin 
against  her,  waa  an  unbounded  hospitality,  amounting 
almost  to  servile  attendance.  *' Society  in  America" 
is  just  such  a  return  as  our  gullibility  merits;  for  throw 
about  a  well  clad  foreigner  the  title  of  Count,  JBorl,  or 
what  is  more  magical,  a  literary  mantle,  however  thread- 
bare or  worn  out,  and  the  whole  press,  from  Maine  to 
Florida,  prefhces  his  migratory  movements,  by  Count 
B.  has  arrived  in  our  country,  or  the  intelligent  and 
interesting  Miss  M.  is  expected  to  visit  our  city 
during  the  next  week.  This  amiable  trait  in  our  coun- 
trymen, is  the  fruitful  source  of  the  abuse  and  denun- 
ciation heaped  upon  us  by  a  band  of  unprincipled 
scribblers,  who,  unaccustomed  to  a  courteous  notice  by 
their  aristocratic  superiors  at  home,  cannot  appreciate 
that  spirit  of  courtesy  and  hospitality  characteristic  of 
every  well  regulated  American  community.  These 
rich  returns  will,  ere  long,  teach  us  the  necessity  of 
circumspection,  and  he,  who  then  panders  for  the  cor- 
rupt taste  of  an  English  rabble,  or  measures  his  vera- 
city and  conscience  by  pecuniary  reward,  will.  Trollop- 
like, be  compelled  to  gather  his  "  first  impressions**  of 
"Society  in  America,*'  from  the  filthy  and  half-starved 
creatures  who  have  but  recently  been  ejected  from  the 
poor-houses  and  prisons  of  his  own  "  blest  land." 

We  are  far  from  regarding  Miss  Martineau  as  having 
made  the  amende  honoreAle,  in  her  late  '^Retrospect  of 
Western  Travel.**  It  is  true,  that  much  of  the  vindic- 
tive temper  with  which  the  first  impressions  were 
penned,  has  been  softened  down,  and  a  more  fair  and 


decent  portrait  of  our  distinguished  statesmen  is  the 
result  of  a  single  retmpect;  but  we  sincerely  trust 
that  the  lapse  of  years;  which  wears  away  prejudice, 
will  enable  her,  in  future  retrospeeHona,  to  imbody  an 
honest  sketch  of  the  influence  of  our  political  and  do- 
mestic institutions  upon  the  prosperity  and  happinesB 
of  our  citizens.    She  lacks  not  materials,  for  it  every 
step  of  her  **Westem  Travels,**  a  free  admission  was 
given  her  into  the  arcana  of  a  self-governing  and  free 
people.   The  present  work,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
interesting  sketches  of  character,  is  devoted  to  a  tirade 
against  the  institution  of  slavery;  we  say  a  tirade,  for 
in  no  instance  is  the  question  argued  upon  the  bnnd 
principle  of  right  or  justice,  or  in  reference  to  iis  pecu- 
liar adaptation  to  the  agriculture  or  polity  of  that  dis- 
trict of  our  country  in  which  it  exists.    The  whole 
oooswts  of  an  assemblage  of  what  she  saw  and  heaid 
in  reference  to  slavery  in  the  south,  much  distorted,  with 
occasionally  a  wfr-sentimental  reflection  upon  the  melan- 
choly condition  of  the  slave.    Miss  M.  is  an  abolitionist 
by  her  own  admission,  and  the  following,  extract  will 
prove  her  an  amalgamationist  of  the  foulest  kind,  and 
therefore  she  can  neither  view  the  institution  of  slavey 
with  an  unprejudiced  eye,  nor  descant  rationally  upon 
its  ultimate  influence  upon  the  moral  or  political  condi- 
tion of  the  United  States. 

"She  turned  round  upon  me  with  the  question 
'  whether  I  would  not  prevent,  if  I  could,  the  marriage 
of  a  white  person  with  a  person  of  color.'  I  replied 
that  I  would  never,  under  any  cbrewmtancUf  try  to  sepa- 
rate persons  who  really  loved,  believing  such  to  be  truly 
those  whom  God  had  joined ;  but  I  observed  that  the 
case  she  put  was  not  likely  to  happen,  as  I  believed  the 
blacks  were  no  more  disposed  to  marry  the  whites, 
than  the  whites  to  marry  the  blacks.  '  Tou  are  an 
amalgamationist  I*  cried  she.  I  told  her  that  the 
party  term  was  new  to  me :  but  that  she  must  give 
what  name  she  pleased  to  the  principle  I  hsd  declared 
in  answer  to  her  question.*' 

We  unhesitatingly  say,  that  the'  intention  of  the 
wriUr  waa  to  shspe  a  new  work  for  the  British  public, 
suited  to  its  taste,  and  at  the  expense  of  our  states- 
men and  institutions.  It  bears  upon  its  front  prejudice 
and  fanaticism ;  and  in  catering  for  her  countrymes. 
Miss  M.  has  labored  to  conciliate  one  of  the  political 
parties  of  our  country,  by  detracting  from  the  political 
and  private  character  of  its  opponents.  We  shall  be 
greatly  deceived  if  this  attempt  to  secure  the  patronage 
of  an  intelligent  and  high-minded  politioal  party  be 
suceessfuL 

No  one  who  reads  the  Retrospect  will  recognize  the 
political  economist  in  the  credaloua  and  prepossessed 
tourist ;  at  one  moment  the  slave  of  her  own  prejudices ; 
at  the  next,  the  dupe  of  a  fanatical  eectional  jealousy. 


"  ▲  Voyage  Round  the  World,  locludinK  an  Embassy  to  Maicsl 

and  Siam,  in  1835,  ISSS,  and  1887.    By  W.  S.  W.  Rosehen- 

berger,  M.  D.,  Surgeon  U.  8.  Navy,  Itc  fce.     PUIadelpbift: 

Carey,  Lea  a  Blanchard.    18S8.» 

Dr.  Ruschenberger  deserves  the  sincere  thanks  of  his 

fellow  countrymen  for  the  highly  entertaining  history 

of  his  vojrage  round  the  world  ;  and  we  regret  thst  «e 

have  not  time  and  room  to  extract  largely,  that  we 

might  afford  the  readers  of  the  Messenger  a  part  of  ths 

enjoyment  we  have  experienced.    Faithful  narratiTCS 
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of  travels  and  Toyages  are  emphatically  the  most  uaefol 
and  valuable  producUonis  of  the  press;  for  althoDgh 
they  do  not  captivate  our  fancy  by  the  brilliant  crea- 
tions of  genius^  nor  moTe  the  heart  with  "  melting  tales 
of  woe,"  yet  they  bring  us  in  juxta*position  with  the 
inhabitants  of  distant  lands, — unfolding  to  us  their  ca- 
pabilities and  resources,  and  exposing  the  phjrsical  and 
moral  peculiarities  of  their  inhabitants ;  we  join  hands 
with  the  interesting  traTeller  and  accompany  him  in 
rapid  flight  over  the  same  scenes ;  and  eren  those  of 
m,  who  are  tied  down  by  the  harassing  pursuits  of 
life,  become  cosmopolites.  We  are  rejoiced  to  see  our 
iotelligent  oflScers  turning  their  attention  to  letters,  and 
are  proud  that  while  our  gallant  navy  is  defending  the 
honor  of  our  Hag,  it  is  contributing  to  the  general  stock 
of  knowledge,  and  securing  to  itself  and  country  lite- 
rary distinction. 


I  on  Lherary  Property.  By  Philip  H.  Nicklln,  A.  M* 
Menber  or  the  American  Philosophical  Society;  of  the  Aah- 
molean  Society,  Oxford ;  and  of  the  Natural  History  Socie- 
ty, Hartford.    Philadelphia:  1888.** 

Mr.  Nicklin  feels,  thinks,  and  writes  like  a  publisher 
and  boookseller,  and  has,  we  think,  made  the  best  use 
of  the  arguments  in  support  of  the  great  cause  in  which 
he  has  enlisted :  whidi,  when  stripped  of  its  wordy 
dren^  and  exposed  in  its  naked  deformity,  is,  the  emol- 
unent  of  the  bookseller,  against  the  rights  and  fame  of 
the  author;  and  involves  the  question,  whether  the 
author,  whose  nightly  labors  are  frittering  away  his 
mental  and  corporeal  powers,  and  inviting  disease  and 
death,  shall  be  possessed  of  a  pittance,  resulting  from 
the  sale  of  his  own  productions ;  or  whether  the  cormo- 
rant publisher,  shall  swallow  ott,  to  appease  an  insa^ 
liable  appetite  for  gain.  This  efibrt  of  a  publisher  to 
loateh  from  intellectual  labor  iu  jus^  reward,  is  in 
keeping  with  the  gross  position  of  an  ignorant  rabble, 
that  physical  exertion  is  alone  worthy  [of  pecuniary 
oompensation.  We  had  hoped,  for  the  honor  of  man- 
kind, that  our  mtelligent  and  enterprising  publishers 
would  not  murmur  nor  raise  the  hand  of  opposition 
against  an  effort,  (so  liberal  and  worthy  of  an  enlight- 
Med  and  free  people,)  to  secure  protection  to  those  who 
ve  contributing  a  toilsome  life  to  the  intellectual  ad- 
Taoeement  of  the  world,  and  are  drawing  from  their 
ndi  and  ahsiOBt  exhaustless  imaginations,  materials  for 
*i  amusement.  The  claim  is  one  of  unquestioned 
nght,  and  admits  of  no  debate ;  it  involves  but  two 
linple  christian  axioms, — **The  laborer  is  worthy  of 
Ui  hire,** — ^"Do  unto  others  as  you  would  they  should 
^  onto  yoiL" 

Regarding  the  position  of  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  ihe  eoomiittee,  Hon.  EL  Clay,  (to  whom  was  referred 
<^  petidoo  of  foreign  authors  for  the  extension  of  the 
«»py-righc  protection  to  their  prodactions,)  as  entirely 
JQst,  that  the  republic  of  letters  should  be  considered 
<iite  great  eommunity,  oo-extensive  with  civilization,  we 
*'>«Qhl  hail  them  denizens,  admitted  to  equal  rights  with 
^^«r  own  literati    X^o  legiskttiTe  action  coukl  be  more 
*^«ortliy  of  a  tree  and  intelligent  nation  than  the  exten. 
■^uu  eC  the  security  asked ;  and  none  would  be  received 
^  3ih  peater  enthusiasm  by  the  authors  of  America, 
^^Qitof  whom,  to  their  credit,  hare  united  in  this  peti- 
tion to  guaranty  to  their  trana-atlantic  brethren  their 
"eittfal 


Mr.  Nicklin  would  have  us  believe,  that  the  present 
system  operates  to  the  advantage  of  American  authors 
and  the  reading  public  But  the  history  of  the  past 
would  teach  us  a  different  lesson.  American  authors 
now,  are  at  the  mercy  of  the  publishers,  and  grosser 
instances  of  injustice  cannot  be  found  than  are  dis- 
played in  the  purchase  of  manuscripts.  The  immense 
number  of  interesting  works  of  science,  and  general 
literature,  which  are  yearly  issued  from  the  foreign 
press,  bearing  no  copy-right  protection  in  this  country, 
furnish  ample  materials  to  employ  the  American  pub- 
lishers, and,  as  they  are  available  without  the  cost  of  a 
dollar,  they  are  naturally  selected  to  the  exclusion  of 
American  productions.  The  result  is,  when  an  author 
presents  his  manuscript,  (the  efiect  of  a  long  and  labo- 
rious application,)  he  is  told  that  the  vast  influx  of 
foreign  books,  without  cost,  gives  ample  employment  to 
their  capital,  and  they  feel  unwilling  to  take  much  riak 
in  publishing  a  work,  the  reputation  of  the  author  of 
which,  is  not  entirely  established.  A  paltry  sum  hardly 
enough  to  pay  him  for  the  paper  and  ink  consumed, 
is  forced  upon  the  author,  aikl  thus  closes  a  bargain 
between  an  JimerUan  author  and  publisher. 

But  how  diilerently  woukl  this  transaction  be  con- 
ducted, if  the  foreign  author  possessed  the  privilege  of 
our  copy-right?  A  bonus  being  required,  the  publisher 
would  be  compelled  to  use  a  suitable  circumspection, 
in  selecting  works  for  re-publication,  and  without  we 
admit  that  American  talent  and  genius  is  inferior  to 
European,  our  authors  would  occasionally  obtain  the 
just  meed  of  approbation,— a  preference  over  an  im- 
ported and  inferior  production.  We  hold  it,  then,  as 
thefirtt  step  in  redressing  the  wrongs  of  native  writers, 
and  expunging  the  oppressions  of  an  unrestrained  spirit 
of  speculation, — which  respects  not  the  talent  and  labor 
upon  which  it  riots. 

Nor  will  its  benefits  be  confined  to  native  authors ; 
it  will  extend  to  the  community,  and  ere  the  lapse  of 
one  year  from  the  commencement  of  its  operation,  the 
polluted  streams  which  now  flood  the  country,  will  be 
purged  of  their  poison.  The  literature  of  the  day  will 
be  exalted,  and  for  the  insipid  and  oftentimes  senseless 
effusions  of  a  brainless  author,  will  be  substitated  solid 
works  of  science,  or  the  effusions  of  a  really  creative 
and  chastened  fancy.  Who  would  not  pay  a  fraction 
more  for  such  works  7 

It  is  a  reflection  upon  the  taste  and  intelligence  of 
our  country,  that  while  foreign  inventions  and  improve- 
ments in  the  arts  are  protected  by  the  patent  laws, 
intellectual  labor— which  knows  no  repose,  and  prema- 
turely wears  away  the  springs  of  life— is  neglected  and 
overlooked.  Mr.  Nicklin's  argumenta  appear  specious, 
and  are  lost  upon  us,  strongly  impressed  as  we  are  of 
the  justice  and  expediency  of  our  naUonal  legislature 
responding  fsTorably  to  the  petitioners. 

The  style  of  the  pamphlet  is  free,  and  would  grace  a 
better  cause,  saving  the  air  of  pedantry  in  the  intro- 
duction of  an  unnecessary  number  of  Latin  phrases— 
seldom  illustrating  the  subject  discussed. 


«  History  of  the  Beign  of  Ferdinand  and  bahella,  the  Catholic* 
By  Woi.  H.  Preseolt.    t  Vols.— 9d  EdU.    Boston :  ]9S3.» 
We  will  not  anticipate  the  labors  of  the  reviewer,  in 

whoee  hands  this  work  is  placed,  by  a  detailed  account 
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of  its  ooDteoto.  We  wish  merely  to  welcome  it  among 
us,  and  to  promise  the  readers  of  the  Messenger,  a  full 
criticism  of  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Prescott  has  exe. 
cuted  the  task  confided  to  him.  At  tlie  mention  of  the 
reign  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  every  American  heart 
will  beat  with  emotion.  It  perhaps  was  nefer  before 
allowed  to  one  Individ ual,  to  be  the  actor  in  so  many 
important  scenes,  as  distinguished  the  career  of  Isabel- 
la,— the  magnanimous,  intelligent  and  courageous,  yet 
effeminate  Spanish  queen.  With  her  name  is  asso- 
ciated the  conquest  of  Granada,  the  conquest  of  Na- 
ples, the  establishment  of  the  modern  inquisition,  the 
expulsion  of  the  Jews,  the  re? ival  of  letters,  the  dis- 
covery and  colonization  of  America.  The  excellent 
taste  with  which  this  work  has  been  brought  forth, 
reflects  great  credit  upon  the  sfciJl  of  the  American 
Stationers*  Company. 


<'  The  Spirit  of  ths  A«e.**  An  AddrsM  dslirered  before  the  two 
Litorsry  Soeletiae  of  the  UniTersUj  of  Ifonh  Csrollna,  by 
Hon.  Henry  L.  Pincknej.  PubUshed  by  the  request  of  the 
Philanthropic  Society.    19S8.»> 

We  have  just  received  a  copy  of  the  above  able 
address,  and,  notwithstanding  considerable  time  has 
elapsed  since  its  delivery,  we  shall  venture  a  word  of 
approbation.  It  is  a  well  written  and  logically  ar- 
ranged essay,  and  reflects  great  credit  upon  the  acquire- 
ments and  morality  of  iu  highly  gifted  author.  His 
extensive  research  and  classic  taste,  has  thrown  about 
the  subject  alt  the  ornaments  of  a  well  stored  mind ; 
while  the  occasion— the  separation  of  youthful  friends 
at  the  close  of  a  scholastic  life— lends  a  peculiar  interest 
to  his  christian  counsel ;  and  we  doubt  not,  that  in  alter 
years,  the  graduates  of  1836,  will  look  back  with  pride 
and  gratitude  to  the  admonitor  of  their  youth.^ 


*<  Catalogue  of  the  Officers  and  Students  of  the  Unlvenity  of 
Yirglnia.    Session  of  18S7-38." 

This  deservedly  popular  institution  of  learning  con- 
tinues to  sustain  its  claim  upon  the  South,  and  notwith- 
standing the  distracted  state  of  the  monetary  affiiirs  of 
our  country,  has  its  usual  number  of  students.  The 
number  of  the  present  class  is  250,  and  fdthough  39 
less  than  the  last,  is  no  evidence  of  a  decline  in  the 
scholastic  or  literary  departments,  but  entirely  refer- 
able to  the  changes  which  occurred  in  the  medical  de- 
partment. We  have  appended  the  number  in  each 
class  for  the  last  two  sessions. 

1 836-37.— Whole  number  of  nwtriculates,  269.  An- 
cient Languages,  78;  Modem  Languages,  65 ;  Mathe- 
matics,  135;  Natural  Philosophy,  110;  Chemistry,  130; 
Medicine,  65 ;  Anatomy  and  Surgery,  61 ;  Moral  Phi- 
losophy, 48 ;  Law,  65.    Number  of  ticketo  taken,  743. 

1837-38.— Whole  number  of  matriculates,  230.  An- 
cient Languages,  68;  Modem  Languages,  71 ;  Mathe- 
matics, 115;  Natural  Philosophy,  88;  Chemistry,  78; 
Medicine,  32 ;  Anatomy  and  Suigery,  32 ;  Moral  Phi- 
losophy, 80 ;  Law,  67.    Number  of  tickeU  taken,  631. 

The  decline  in  several  of  the  academic  schools  is 
compensated  by  the  increase  in  others,  so  that  in  this 
department  of  the  University  there  ia  no  material  fell- 
ing off.  . 


"A  Visit  to  the  Red  Sulphur  Springs  onnrgioia,aiulQgtbe 
Summer  of  1887;  with  Ohserratlons  on  the  Waten.  By  Henty 
Huntt,  M.  P.  1888. 

Dr.  Huntt  has  given  us  an  interesting  account  of  the 
curative  powers  of  the  Red  Sulphur  wAter,  m  diteaaes 
of  the  lungs ;  and  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers  who 
may  feel  an  interest  in  this  subject,  we  will  hrieflf 
state,  that  in  the  cure  of  the  incipient  stage  of  phthisis 
puknonalis,  or  consumption,  recoghised  by  hemorihags, 
attended  with  a  quick  pulse,  cough  and  hectic  fever,  - 
the  Red  Sulphur  Spring  has  established  an  unrinned 
reputation.    In  all  the  cases  of  this  form,  which  cidOM 
under  the  notice  of  the  Doctor,  the  patienU  were  much 
benefited  and  most  of  them  restored.    Dr.  U.  was  him- 
self attacked  with  hemoptysis  and  other  symptoms  tndw 
eating  an  approaching  pulmonary  disease  of  a  formidft* 
ble  character.    A  residsnce  of  a  few  weeks,  at  the  Red 
Sulphur,  with  the  free  use  of  the  water,  accomplished  a 
cure.    We  earnestly  trust  that  all  who  repair  to  tlkb 
medicinal  fountain  may  be  effectually  restored,  and 
that  subsequent  experience  will  establish  the  fact,  Usat 
from  the  mountains  of  Virginia  issues  the  healing  balm, 
the  antidote  to  that  dire  scourge  which  moves  unmoles- 
ted through  our  land,  despoiling  it  of  the  fairest  poitkia 
of  our  race. 


reairan  of  which  misuke.  Colonel  Tayk^r  to  madTto^cnSLS 
his  own,  sentiments  which  he  merely  attributed  to  oi£2P^^ 
This  error  has  been  the  subject  of  a  receS  7n?rnS!^rf- 
between  Mrs.  WUlIam  P.  Taylw.  M?  T  T  SHSSS^ 
myjelf  and  It  appears,  on  In^es^ilSlio^  to  haTo  SSS^^Ll 
obscurity  of  the  press-copy ,  from  whick  this  teSTta  • 
with  the  others  of  the  published  <»rTespandeSSrirM 
These  press-copies,  though  in  general  qufte  legible  aL  «« 
are  occasionallr  so  faint  tfiat  they  can  bedecyphScd^Ca 
aid  of  the  adjoining  words  j  and  It  so  happen  AaTtbelUH 

In  talcing  this  notice  of  the  error,  which  I  truj y  rem.  ws 
Sf.?f.¥2f5^i*  V''^"^  It  diffusion,  k  is  proper  for  nS^'SiJ 
that  bad-Mr.  Jefferson's  leuer  been  prlntedae  it  waa  m3 
written,  IjshouJd  not  have  felt  myself  warranted  InmSto^ 
references  to  Colonel  Taylor's  opinions  to  which  I  havei 
I  cannot  forbear  to  add,  that  since  the  mistake  hM  oeci 
rejoice  in  its  detection,  not  only  because  the  injasdce  «eH 

GEORGE  TUCKKIl, 
University  of  Virginia,  March  »,  1 

3*  ?  *',!H  •**•*  '-^  ***  partiet  eoneemed  dkat  HU 
hMi*^  ***  '*  ***  ^'"^'tirtr,  f§rkig 

*  Life  of  Jefferson,  n.  p.  M,  97. 


mSTORIOAL  ERROR  CORRECTED. 

In  the  8d  volume  of  Jefferson *s  Correspondence,  paM 
a  lector  flrom  Bfr.  Jeffisrson  to  Colonel  John  Taylor  efCUwH. 
county,  dated  June  1, 1796,  which  cootatais  the  fbllowtaff?!?] 
sage :  ^  «»^i 

"  Mr.  New  showed  me  your  letter  on  the  subject  of  the  bMmL  I 
whicli  gave  roe  an  opportunity  of  obaerring  what yvu aalSflaSl 
the  effect  with  you  of  public  proceedings,  and  that  it  iSi 
ttnii»«e  now  to  esUmato  the  separato  mass  of  Tlrglsia 
North  Carolina,  with  a  view  to  their  separato  eztotonce." 
which  Mr.  Jefferson  proceeds  to  urge  a  varietr  of 
against  a  division  of  the  states.      ^  ^   * 

As  the  biographer  of  Mr.  Jefferson.  I  was  indeced  to  i 

against  him.  and  fn  paying  a  merited  uibuto  to  hisi^l 
patriotic  views  on  the  value  of  the  Union,  some  of  mil 
exhibitod  Colonel  Taylor  in  dlsadvilS^S  wntr^.' 
_  It  has,  however,  been  lately  discovSed.  on  r»n»L* 
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PAYMENTS  TO 

8(Dir^IEIIBmsr  ILItVIBIBiilB^  HIQiSSffiSri&llIla 

Erom  the  2Sih  of  .Opril,  to  the  28th  of  May,  1838. 

All  persons  who  haTe  made  payments  early  enough  to  be  entered,  and  whose  names  do  not  appear  is  tU 
published  rc^ipt  list,  or  in  that  of  (Ae  next  number,  are  requested  to  give  notice  of  the  omission  immedi8tdl| 
after  receiving  that  number,  in  order  that  the  correction  may  be  forthwith  made. 
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Denby,  Mrs.  Sanh  Jane .Riehmond 
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Jones,  James  V Georgia 

Miami  University Ohio 

Smith  &  Fenno Maine 

Wherry,  Benjamin  C. . : Petersburg 
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Adams,  John  W Arkansas 
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Bronaugh,  Edward  W Louisiana 

Gary,  A.  F • Mississippi 

Chapman,  John  G.  (Artist,) New  York 

Clarke,  William  H Buckingham 

Denby,  Mrs.  Sarah  Jane Richmond 

Elliott,  Gilbert. North  Carolina 

Elder,  Dr.  Samuel Illinois 
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Francisco,  Charles  L Warm  Springs 

Ferrell,  Blount  C J  L  B Georgia 

Gregory,  Miss  Lucy  F Mecklenburg 

Gohghtly,  David T  L  J,  p  n. . .  .Georgia 

Haralson,  Mrs.  Caroline  M...TLJ,  pn... .Georgia 

Jones,  James  V Georgia 

Latimer.  Miss  Rebecca  M  . .  .T  L  J,  p  n. . .  .Georgia 

Lewis,  James  L T  L  J,  p  n Georgia 

Loving,  William  H Tennessee 

Miamt  UntverBity Ohio 

Mosby,  Dr.  J Richmond 

New  York  Athenaeum New  York 

Paine,  Dr.  Charles  J TLJ,  pn...  .Georgia 

Randolph,  William  M Mississippi 

Rice,  Lewis. New  York 

Smith  &  Fenno Maine 

Terrill^illiam  H Warm  Springs 

Tabb,Dr.  Henry  W Mathews 
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Allen,  William  C Richmond 
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Bond,  William  Key  (M.  C.) Washington  City 
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Brockenbrough,  Dr.  John Richmond 
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Bruce,  George  M Richmond 
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Cabell,  Judge  William  H Richmond 

Coles,  Tucker Albemarle 

Carsley,  James  K , , , .  .Surry 


Clarke,  Samuel  B AHP.pn Gongi 

Clarke,  William  H. Baddnghai 

Cabell,  William  Z niiwi 

Cabell,  N.F Waiminiter.Yi 

Cocke,  Miss  S.F Flanim 

Campbell,  Hugh Philadelpyi 

Campbell,  Alexander PhiladdflS 

Chapman,  John  G.  (Artist,) NeirYal 

Cabell,  Dr.  Joseph  L University  of  Virgioi 

Cabell,F.M Nehoi 

Cary,A.  F Midisipf 

Curtis,  Dr.  Henry Hauon 

Cunningham,  Dr.  John  A Caitenvil 

Claiborne,  Charles  F ffidrfFoi 
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Christian,  Major  Edmund RichiDoa 

Davis,  William  T Maibe* 

Denby,  Mrs.  Sarah  Jane RieinKX 

Davis,  Robert  I ; Nel* 
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Elliott,  Gilbert N(»thC««fii 

Ewing,  Thomas ^ 
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Francisco,  Charles  L WamSpriip 

Fry,  George  H WanaSpiiap 

Fishback,  Frederick H&D Cnlpq* 
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Grant&Daniel G&D.pD BoM 
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Gregory,  Miss  Lucy  P Meciknwj 

Glasscock,  William  R ^^ 

Goggin,  William  L Bwlfi* 

Graham,  Miss  H.  I PowbtJ 

Goodwin,  Cspt  Richard Sofe*,V| 
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Miami  University. «."l'— 

Morris,  Adolphils •£«*2 
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Michie,  Newton W  r^ljiB 

Miller/Thomas North  Caroto 

Mathews,  Mrs.  Ann  M. . . .H  &  D.... 
M'Bride,  William  G A  H  P,  p  n- 
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JEREMIAH  T.  CHASE* 

Maryknd  boasts  of  no  purer  patriot  than  Jbrimiab 
TowvLBT  Chasb,  who  was  bom  at  Baltimore,  May 
23,1748. 

Schools  were  then  rare,  and  conducted  on  a  Tery 
limited  scale,  and  his  education,  like  that  of  Washing- 
ton, was  by  no  means  liberal.  His  mind,  howerer,  being 
naturally  strong,  overcame  the  difficulties  and  impedi- 
menu  arising  from  the  want  of  early  culture.  Cer- 
tain it  is,  that  no  bosom  ever  glowed  more  intensely 
with  the  fire  of  patriotism ;  for  in  the  dawn  of  our  re- 
Tolution,  young  Chase  is  found  among  the  foremost  of 
those  gallant  spirits  who  resisted  the  tyranny  of  Great 
Britain,  and  swore  that  they  would  be  free. '  He  was  a 
member  of  the  first  committee  of  observation  for  Balti- 
more, whose  duty  it  was  to  watch  the  movemenu  of 
Ihe  enemies  of  liberty,  and  with  vestal  vigilance,  guard 
the  rights  of  their  oppressed  country. 

When  the  tidings  of  the  battle  of  Lexington  reached 
Baltimofe  in  the  spring  of  '75,  Mr.  Chase  enrolled  him- 
self as  a  privaU  in  the  first  company  of  militia  raised  in 
the  state,  and  thus  contributed  to  call  into  action  that 
indomitable  spirit  of  the  Maryland  line,  which  aftei^ 
wards  won  for  itself  imperishable  laurels  at  Cowpens, 
Chiillbcd  and  Eutaw. 

In  the  sammer  of  *76,  the  convention  met  at  Annapolis, 
to  cecabiish  a  form  of  government,  and  continued  its 
ssflsicMi  onUl  August  14th,  when  the  bill  of  rights  and 
present  constitution  were  adopted;  founded  on  the 
prtneiplee  of  Magna  Charta,  the  Petition  of  Right,  and 
other  bolwarks  of  English  freedom,  and  beyond  all,  on 
tbe  Inalienable  right  of  self-government.  They  de- 
clared that  the  people  alone  were  the  true  fountain  of 
all  power,  and  could  alter  or  abolish  their  form  of  go- 
Temnient  at  their  sovereign  will.  This  was  a  new  and 
nntried  experiment.  History  furnished  no  parallel :  it 
abed  bot  feeble  light  on  their  path.  Yet  did  this  assem- 
bJ/,  amid  the  din  of  battle,  proclaim  to  the  universe, 
O^x  they  would  maintain  their  rights,  or  die  in  the 
They  undertook  the  enterprize  under  a  per- 
conYietion  that  they  must  expiate  their  offence  on 
a  gibbetv  if  victory  did  not  settle  on  their  banner.  I 
find,  on  examining  tbe  Journal,  that  Mr.  Chase  was  in 
eoostant  attendance  on  all  the  deliberations  of  the  con- 


Frmb  this  period  until  1779,  when  he  removed  to 
AsMipolis,  be  represented  Baltimore  in  the  House  of 
IMegntea.  Duing  these  three  gloomy  and  appalling 
jvara,  when  tbe  stbutest  hearu  were  almost  ready  to 
despair,  Mr.  Chase  cheered  and  animated  the  House 
with  bis  powerful  and  eloquent  speeches;  "  Our  cause,** 
be  vooU  say,  *'is  jnst :  Heaven  is  on  our  side ;  it  is  the 

•  ir«  an  IsdSblsd  to  a  grademan  of  BCarjIand  Ibr  cbe  SkalebM 
mi  JmauMk  T.  Chssa,  Daaitl  Shtflaj,  and  Roger  B.  Taney. 
We  an  else  prmBised  Ibr  our  July  No.,  from  the  saine  pen, 
Muieulis  of  Jodfs  Whits  and  of  Samael  Cooper,  of  Che  roTolo- 
fSoaary  anny,  hoch  of  whom  are  now  Ihring  lo  Goorgetown,  D.  C. 
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oonflict  of  liberty  with  tyranny :  innocent  blood  has 
been  shed :  our  cities  are  conflagrated  and  our  temples 
profaned :  helpless  families  are  flying  at  midnight  from 
their  homes:  n^ery  and  wretchedness  now  clothe  our 
land  with  sackcloth  and  ashes.     Behold,  the  haughty 
foe  now  holds  in  his  grasp  the  cities  of  New  York  and 
Philadelphia,  while  disease,  exposure  and  famine  daily 
waste  our  little  army  at  Valley  Forge  1  See  them,  naked 
and  exposed  to  snow-storms,  while  the  heart  of  their 
chief  is  dissolved  in  sorrow !    That  illustrious  man  now 
looks  to  us  for  aid;  let  it  not  be  in  vain.    Cast  your  eye 
to  the  prison  shop.    Hear  ye  not  the  groans  of  our 
starving  brethren,  held  in  cruel  captivity  since  Novem- 
ber '76.    The  genius  of  America  cries  to  us  for  their 
relief.    Now  is  the  time  to  strike  for  our  country.    Tell 
me  not  of  the  portentous  cloud  hanging  over  us:  look 
beyond  iL    The  time  will  arrive  when  our  fears  shall 
vanish;  when  war  shall  end,  and  peace  spread  her 
balmy  wing  over  this  once  fair,  but  now  desolated  land. 
Forget  not  that  in  August,  *76,  we  proclaimed  to  the  as- 
tonished world,  that  we  would  lay  down  our  lives  in 
defence  of  our  dearest  rights :  that  we  would  '  do  or 
die.*    Shall  we  now  shrink  from  the  contest  and  leave 
Washington  to  perish  7    The  eyes  of  unnumbered  mil- 
lions are  upon  us :  let  us  do  justice  to  our  posterity :  the 
gratitude  of  future  ages  shall  constitute  our  rich  reward. 
It  is  true  that  our  resources  are  scanty:  our  soldiers 
are  undisciplined :  munitions  of  war  are  hardly  to  be 
obtained  :  yet  will  aid  come  from  unexpected  sources. 
He  who  rules  human  destiny,  will  awaken  the  sympa- 
thy of  European  nations,  who  will  supply  our  necessi- 
ties and  assist  us  in  this  mighty  conflict'*    This  sppeal 
was  irresistible — under  the  energetic  administration  of 
Thomas  Johnson,  first  governor  of  the  state,  supplies 
of  cattle  and  flour  were  sent  to  the  army :  troops  were 
recruited  and  disciplined:  the  energies  of  war  called 
into  action :  and  the  unsubdued  spirit  of  Maryland  felt 
in  the  cabinet  and  the  field,  until  the  banner  of  Ameri- 
ca floated  on  the  heights  of  York  Town.    Mr.  Chase 
was  universally  esteemed  one  of  the  most  conspicuous 
actors  in  the  war  of  independence,  which  terminated 
with  the  treaty  of  peace  in  '83.    He  was  a  member  of 
Congress  at  Annapolis,  when  on  the  23d  of  December 
of  this  year,  the  father  of  his  country  surrendered  into 
the  hands  of  that  august  assembly,  his  commission  as 
commander-in-chief  of  the  armies  of  the  United  States, 
which  he  had  received  in  June,  '75.   He  was  now  in  his 
fifty-first  year,  in  the  full  possession  of  all  his  powers ; 
enjoying  unbounded  fame:  the  army,  which  he  had 
just  left  at  Newburgh,  ready  to  clothe  him  with  the 
imperial  purple.    Disdaining  the  proudest  trophies  of 
ambition,  he  comes  before  Congress,  and  begs  them 
to  receive  the  insignia  of  his  authority.    He  is  dressed 
in  his  military   costume,  surrounded  by  his  aids  de 
camp  Walker  and  Humphreys;  and  in  the  presence 
of  Howard,  Smallwood,  Williams,  and  the  now  venera- 
ble Mayor  of  Baltimore,  who  had  fought  by  his  side, 
and  well  knew  the  toils  and  perils  he  had  encountered, 
he  asks  to  become  a  private  citizen  of  that  country  for 
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whose  independence  he  had  oft  perilled  hia  life.  Carroll 
of  CarrolltoD,  Madison  and  Monroe  beheld  the  scene— 
the  admiring  nations  of  the  earth  echoed  his  praise,  as 
he  retired  from  public  admiration  to  the  enchanting 
lawns  of  Mount  Vernon.  Charles  the  5th  resigned  his 
crown  to  Philip,  only  when  he  was  incapable  of  wear- 
ing it :  Cincinnatus  surrendered  his  second  dictatorship 
of  Rome,  after  holding  his  power  only  fourteen  days : 
but  Washington  for  more  than  eight  years  reigned  in 
the  hearts  of  his  countrymen  with  unexampled  sway, 
during  which  period  it  might  be  supposed  that  lust  of 
power  had  obtained  such  an  ascendancy  as  would  ba?e 
tempted  him  to  enlarge  and  perpetuate  the  influence 
which  he  now  possessed.  By  this  single  act  alone,  he 
at  once  descends  from  the  pinnacle  of  glory  to  his  own 
peaceful  fireside. 

Haying  served  with  much  honor  in  Congress  the 
term  for  which  he  was  elected,  Mr.  Chase  engaged  ex- 
tensively in  the  practice  of  law,  and  occupied  a  very 
distinguished  rank  in  his  profession.  The  reports  of 
Harris  and  Mr.  Henry  show  that  his  cases  were  argued 
with  much  ability,  evincing  great  labor  in  the  examina- 
tion of  authorities:  his  profound  learning,  combined 
with  distinguished  clearness  of  reasoning,  adorned  with 
a  manner  plain  and  persuasive,  always  delighted  and 
instructed  the  court  and  jury. 

The  constitution  of  the  United  States  had  been  adopU 
ed  by  the  convention  at  Philadelphia  in  September,  1787. 
Washington,  who  presided  over  that  illustrious  body  of 
statesmen,  with  ail  the  weight  and  simplicity  of  his 
character,  recommended  it  to  the  ratification  of  Con- 
gress, with  an  affection  and  earnestness  which  equalled 
the  great  law-giver  of  the  Jews.  Like  him  he  had  led  his 
countrymen  from  bondage  to  liberty,  and  like  him  now 
gave  them  the  law  of  their  future  action.  When  this 
constitution  was  submitted  to  the  people  of  Maryland, 
in  convention  assembled,  Mr.  Chase  was  its  ardent, 
untiring,  and  able  advocate.  He  coincided  with  Hamil- 
ton, Madison  and  Jay,  in  the  fundamental  doctrines 
contained  in  their  joint  work,  and  was  eminently  use- 
ful in  removing  the  doubts  and  quieting  the  fears  of  his 
fellow-citizens  as  to  many  portions  of  that  extraordi- 
nary charter  of  their  political  rights.  From  1794  to 
1805,  Mr.  Chase  acted  as  chief  judge  of  the  general 
court  of  Maryland.  During  this  period,  no  state  in 
our  Union  beheld  a  more  brilliant  constellation  of  pro- 
fessional talent,  than  was  now  exhibited  at  the  bar  of 
this  court ;  yet  the  decisions  of  judge  Chase  were  not 
only  admired  by  all,  but  very  seldom  reversed  by  the 
appellate  tribunal.  On  the  abolition  of  the  General 
Court,  he  was  appointed  chief  judge  of  the  third  ju- 
dicial district,  comprehending  the  counties  of  Anne 
Arundel,  Calvert  and  Montgomery,  and  presiding  judge 
of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  which  station  he  filled  with 
consummate  ability  until  1824,  when  he  resigned  his 
commission. 

It  was  in  the  fall  of  1809  I  first  saw  this  venerable 
man  at  Rockville,  where  he  was  holding  courL  His 
locks  were  white  as  snow, floating  on  his  shoulders;  his 
countenance  that  of  an  angel :  his  brilliant  eye  com- 
bined the  fire  of  genius  with  the  meekness  of  the  dove: 
his  form  bent  under  the  weight  of  years :  his  voice  feeble 
and  tremulous:  he  seemed  the  representative  of  both 
worlds.  When  the  prophet  arose  on  the  night  previous 
to  the  battle,  to  admonish  the  ill-fated  Saul  of  the  dis- 


astrous end  which  so  soon  awaited  him  on  the  mottn- 
tains  of  Oilboah,  he  could  not  have  exhibited  an  ip- 
pearance  more  awfully  enchanting,  than  did  the  jadge 
in  his  address  to  the  grand  jury  on  this  ooeasioQ.  The 
silence  of  death  reigned  through  the  bouse,  as  he  com- 
menced his  charge.    The  subject  was  duelling.   Hit 
mind  had  been  led  to  its  contemplation  from  tlie  recent 
death  of  a  son  of  Robert  Bowie,  Esq.  then  governor  of 
the  state,  and  a  friend  of  Mr.  Chase.    The  youth  was 
an  officer  in  the  army  of  the  United  States,  of  noble 
form,  chivalric  spirit  and  amiable  bearing,  who  fell  in 
the  morning  of  life  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi, 
at  the  shrine  of  this  crael  and  gothic  custom.    His 
melancholy  end  filled  Prince  George  county,  where  h« 
had  been  reared,  with  undissembled  sorrow.    As  the 
judge  progressed,  you  saw  before  your  eyes  the  bleed- 
ing corpse  of  the  unfortunate  man  consigned  to  the  lonely 
grave  in  a  distant  land ;  the  forms  of  his  mourning 
parents  were  visible :  instantly  the  jury  and  audience 
were  dissolved  into  tears.    Presently  he  spoke  of  the 
Divine  law,  and  how  the  shedding  of  blood  was  de- 
nounced at  the  death  of  the  first  man3rT :  that  the  Sa- 
viour of  the  worid  had  inculcated  peace  and  good  will 
among  men,  and  the  forgiveness  of  injuries;  and  that 
he  had  died  on  the  cross  praying  for  his  enemies.    The 
laws  of  our  country,  too,  said  he,  solemnly  forbid  this 
savage   practice,  which   desolates  our  firesides,  and 
drives  the  happiness  of  society  far  from  the  haunts  of 
man.    I  invoke  you,  then,  in  the  name  of  all  these  hi|^ 
and  holy  considerations,  to  rally  round  those  laws  which 
you  have  sworn   to  sustain,  and  assist  the  court  in 
extirpating  this  wide-wasting  iniquity.    The  chaige 
continued  for  an  hour:  its  effect  was  thrilling  and 
pathetic. 

On  the  23d  May,  1888,  this  picas  judge  was  no  more. 
In  his  lofty  and  useful  career,  he  bad  pronounced  the 
law  afilecting  his  fellow  creatares,  with  the  abiding  con- 
viction that  he  was  himself  soon  to  be  passed  upon  hj 
the  Great  Judge  of  both  quick  and  dead  :  ''Thou,  God, 
seest  me,"  was  written  on  all  his  decisions.  In  bis  last 
hour,  Addison  called  to  his  bedside  an  infidel  young  man, 
and  requested  him  to  witness  how  a  christian  oooU 
die.  Judge  Chase  might  not  only  have  imitated  the  ex- 
ample, but  have  appealed  to  the  whole  world  to  point  to 
any  act  of  his  well-spent  life  which  fell  short  of  the 
most  perfect  purity  of  intention,  or  which  did  not  aim  to 
promote  the  welfare  of  his  fellow-men. 


DANIEL  SHEFFEY. 

Daniel  Sbcvfct  was  bom  in  Frederick,  Maryland, 
in  1770.  His  education  was  inconsiderable.  At  an  early 
age,  his  father  taught  him  the  trade  of  a  shoeflBsker. 
He  continued  to  work  with  him  aniil  he  attained  man* 
hood.  The  house  yet  stands,  where  he  spent,  in  this 
occupation,  many  long  and  wearisome  years  of  his  life* 
While  engsged  on  his  bench,  he  was  frequently  observ- 
ed, during  leisure  moments,  to  be  intensely  occupied  in 
the  perusal  of  some  author  for  his  instruction  or  amuse- 
menL  By  moonlight  he  was  to  be  found  in  his  father^ 
garden,  making  observations  of  the  heavenly  bodies, 
with  telescopes,  which  he  had  borrowed :  and  then  again 
he  was  buried  in  profound  meditation,  while  detectmg 
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tewors  of  mathematical  or  phtlotophieal  works^  which 
oeeuioiially  met  his  eye.  The  arcana  of  nature,  and  the 
nyiteries  of  astronomy,  constantly  exercised  his  strong 
ind  fertile  genius.  His  more  discerning  friends  saw  that 
he  woold  one  day  be  ranked  among  the  distinguished 
meo  of  bis  country ;  yet  none  were  so  generous  and 
diantereated  as  to  assist  his  effi>rts  with  their  pecuniary 
rawarees,  or  to  polish  the  unsightly  diamond  with  the 
Altering  hand  of  education.    His  time  was  chiefly 
^»ot  at  his  trade.    Arrived  at  manhood,  he  left  his 
fctlMr*^  bouse,  with  no  other  property  than  his  tools, 
and  travelled  on  fbot  to  Winchester,  Virginia,  where 
he  worked  as  a  journeyman  for  some  months,  in  the 
•bop  of  a  respectable  mechanic    Having  thus  raised 
fimdi  sufficient  to  supply  his  present  wants,  he  sat  out 
fun  in  pursuit  of  employment,  halting  at  the  difierent 
villages  through  which  he  paned,  on  his  route  along 
the  valley,  in  ovder  to  raise  his  expenses  by  his  labor, 
vntil  he  arrived  at  Abbeville,  Wythe  county,  as  poor  as 
•fer.    He  knew  no  one :  bora  no  letten  of  introduction; 
was  friendless  and  destitute:  a  stranger  in  a  strange 
had.    Hera  he  commenced  at  his  trade  once  more.  The 
novelty  and  originality  of  his  character,  and  the  flashes 
of  genius  which  enlivened  bis  conversation,  oflen  com- 
pelled his  newly  acquired  friends  to  look  on  the  eccen- 
tric youth  with  wonder  and  amazement.    He  became 
popular,  and  was  finslly  received  as  a  student  into  the 
odiee  of  Alexander  Smyth,  Esq.  an  eminent  lawyer  in 
that  part  of  the  sUte,  and  afterwards  commander  of 
our  northern  army  in  the  war  of  1818. 

Sheffey  was  now  in  his  long  desired  situation.  Dispo- 
sing of  his  tools,  he  toiled  incessantly  in  his  new  vocation, 
and  improved  rapidly.  Here,  with  his  own  hand  did  he 
lay  the  basis  of  his  future  fame,  and  resolved  to  avoid 
the  apptieation  to  himself  of  the  verse  of  Gray  : 

**  Pull  many  a  gem  of  purest  ray  serene 
Tke  dark  vofkihomed  caves  of  ooeaa  bear  i 
Full  Butny  a  flower  Is  bora  to  bhisb  unseen 
And  wssie  Hs  sweetness  on  the  desert  sir.** 

Who  supplied  his  wants  during  his  residence  with 
Mr.  Smyth,  I  have  not  been  able  to  learn.  Soon  after 
his  admission  to  the  bar  of  Wythe  county,  he  was 
called  on  io  enter  the  lists  with  his  okl  friend  and 
pairon,  whom  he  handled  with  so  much  dexterity  and 
adrottneaay  that  it  was  generally  said  among  the  mass 
of  the  eooamunity,  the  apprentice  will  soon  surpass  the 
BMster.  80  it  happened.  Mr.  Sheffey  was  employed 
io  all  the  important  causes  of  that  court,  and  soon  ex- 
leiHtod  his  practice  to  several  adjoining  counties.  His 
profeasiooat  brethren,  however  eminent,  admired  his 
povera,  and  treated  him  on  all  occasions  with  respect 
and  kindneas.  In  the  county  and  superior  courts  of 
law  and  chancery,  he  was  uniformly  heard  with  unaf- 
fected pleasure,  both  by  court  and  jury.  His  humble 
origiui,  oieager  education,  and  the  singular  incidents  of 
his  lift^  awakened  the  feelings  and  curiosity  of  his 
t  while  they  were  at  once  delighted  and  enlight- 
by  the  effi>rts  of  his  powerful  and  original  intel- 
lect. AAer  some  years,  he  settled  in  Staunton,  where 
he  aoon  commanded  an  extensive  and  lucrative  practice. 
He  often  represented  the  county  of  Augusta  in  the 
I  oi  Delegates^  and  in  1811  we  find  him  in  Con- 
,  boafly  eafagad  in  the  important  erenta  of  that 


trying  crisis.  Uis  speech  in  favor  of  a  renewal  of  the 
charter  of  the  firat  bank  of  the  United  States,  was  a 
masterly  combination  of  sound  argument  and  conclu- 
sive facts :  for  three  hours  profound  silence  prevailed ; 
and  the  most  experienced  statesmen  were  astonished  at 
this  exhibiUon  of  his  talents.  He  wae  opposed  to  the 
declaration  of  war  in  1812.  Ever  on  the  side  of  his 
country,  he  felt  indignant  at  the  injuries  which  our 
commerce  had  sustained  on  the  high  seas :  the  impress- 
ment of  our  seamen,  and  the  murder  of  our  citizens 
within  our  own  watera :  yet  he  thought  that  these  diffi- 
culties might  be  adjusted  by  negotiation,  and  that  the 
last  resort  of  nations  might  be  avoided.  He  painted  in 
glowing  colon  the  horrora  of  war  and  the  blessings  of 
peace,  and  spoke  of  the  treasure  which  must  be  wasted, 
and  the  blood  which  would  be  shed ;  the  dsnger  to 
our  civil  institutions  amidst  the  clangor  of  arms  and 
the  shout  of  victory,  and  implored  hb  fellow  citizens  to 
pause  ere  the  country  was  plunged  into  the  dangen 
which  he  foreboded.  It  was  in  vain.  Mr.  Sheffey, 
however,  always  rejoiced  in  the  success  of  our  arms. 
Sometimes  in  the  ardor  of  debate,  he  was  attacked 
rather  uncourteously  by  some  of  his  political  opponents, 
but  they  never  escaped  the  severity  of  his  retort,  and 
were  ofLen  entirely  overwhelmed.  The  celebrated  and 
eccentric  John  Randolph  of  Roanoke,  was  for  many 
yeara  the  Ajaz  Telamon  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, whose  bitterness  of  satire  no  man  could  with- 
stand. He  once  took  occasion,  in  commenting  on  a 
speech  of  Mr.  Shefiey,  to  say  that  ''the  shoemaker 
ought  not  to  go  beyond  his  last**  Cluick  as  the  light- 
ning*s  flash,  he  replied,  "if  that  gentleman  had  ever  been 
on  the  bench,  he  would  never  have  left  it.**  The  Vir- 
ginia orator  never  renewed  the  attack. 

Having  served  for  several  yeara  in  the  councils  of  his 
country,  he  withdrew  to  the  practice  of  his  profession 
at  Staunton.  A  numerous  family  now  reminded  him, 
that  intense  diligence  would  be  requisite,  not  only  to 
supply  their  wants,  but  to  sustain  his  fame..  For  a  long 
time  he  toiled  incessantly  in  the  courts  of  Yirginis,  and 
occasionally  was  engaged  in  the  supreme  court  of  the 
United  States.  In  December,  1830,  he  hsd  been  attend- 
ing court,  in  Nelson  county,  and  started  for  home  in 
perfect  health.  He  travelled  about  twelve  miles,  and 
slopped  at  a  tavern  for  the  nighL  Hardly  had  he  taken 
his  seat,  when  an  apoplectic  fit  numbered  him  with  the 
dead. 

Thus  died  an  extraordinary  man,  who  by  the  native 
vigor  of  his  intellect,  and  the  force  of  industry,  occupied 
a  conspicuous  station  among  the  patriotic  and  distin- 
guished men  of  America. 

Thera  was  nothing  dignified  in  the  person  of  Mr. 
Sheffey:  be  wss  low  of  stature;  his  mannere  by  no  means 
polished ;  all  was  plain,  energetic,  original.  His  pronun- 
ciation was  not  agreeable:  his  German  accent  sounded 
heavy  on  the  ear;  yet  the  most  refined  audience 
always  paid  to  him  the  most  profound  attention.  In 
the  argument  of  his  causes,  he  seized  on  the  strong 
points  of  the  law  and  evidence,  and  maintained  his  po- 
sitions with  a  courage  and  zeal  which  no  difiiculties 
could  subdue.  Like  Patrick  Henry,  he  was  the  artificer 
of  his  own  fortunes,  and  like  him,  in  after  life,  lamented 
that  in  his  early  days  the  lamp  of  science  had  shed  but 
a  feeble  ray  over  the  path  along  which  it  was  his  des- 
tiny to  tnveL 
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ROGER  BROOKE  TANET. 

Jiiatum  et  tenacem  proposlte  rlniin 
Non  cWlam  ardor  prava  jnbeiuhim 

Ron  Ttthua  inatamto  tyraiuU 
Hence  quatet  eollda. 

The  late  Chief  Justice  of  the  ITnited  States  has  de- 
scended to  the  tomb,  and  left  a  natton  in  tears.  His 
lofiy  virtue,  fertile  genius,  and  profound  erudition,  com- 
bined wiih  the  most  patient  assiduity  and  unsullied 
integrity,  have  embalmed  his  memory  in  the  hearts  of 
his  countrymen,  and  constituted  him  one  of  the  lights  of 
the  world. 

His  mantle  fell  on  Rooir  Brooke  Tanrt,  a  faTorite 
son  of  Maryland,  whose  fiune  is  identified  with  the 
history  of  A^merica.  I  design,  in  the  ensuing  sketch,  to 
delineate  the  professional  and  public  character  of  this 
amiable  and  upright  citizen,  who  unites  to  the  various 
acquirements  of  a  profound  Jurist  all  the  urbanity  of 
R  refined  gentleman. 

Soon  after  the  usurpation  of  Cromwell,  in  1656,  the 
paternal  and  maternal  ancestors  of  Mr.  Taney  were 
driven  from  their  native  land,  because  of  their  adhe- 
rence to  the  Catholic  church.  They  sacrificed  all  the 
tenderest  ties  which  bound  them  to  their  birth  place, 
encountered  the  dangers  of  the  sea,  and  the  hardships 
incident  to  every  new  settlement  in  a  howling  wilder- 
ness, to  enjoy  peace  of  conscience,  and  the  liberty  of 
worshipping  God  after  the  faith  of  their  fathers.  Well 
might  these  inoffensive  people  have  said  to  the  gloomy 
tyrant,  as  their  native  island  gradually  disappeared 
from  their  view, 

'*  Man*e  Inhaaisnkj  to  aiaa 
Makes  countlMa  thoueaodi  mown*" 

They  however  submitted  to  their  fate  without  a  mur- 
mur, and  settled  themselves  on  the  banks  of  the  Pa- 
tttxet.  On  the  accession  of  Charles  the  Second  to  the 
throne  of  bis  father,  the  disabilities  of  the  Catholics 
were  greatly  mitigated ;  and  even  during  the  brief  but 
turbulent  reign  of  his  brother  James,  they  enjoyed  com* 
parative  repose,  when  they  looked  back  to  their  former 
sufierings  under  the  dark  and  gloomy  usurpation  of  the 
Protector.  Hope  once  more  dawned  on  the  troubled 
bosoms  of  the  Catholics,  but  it  was  soon  changed  into 
sorrow  and  anguish  of  spirit.  For  when  William  and 
Mary  assumed  the  reins  of  government,  their  former 
disfranchisements  wero  revived,  and  they  were  again 
enduring  all  the  penalties  of  legislative  proscription* 
The  ancestors  of  Mr.  Taney  felt  the  tyranny  of  the 
English  monarch  even  in  their  secluded  retreat  in  Cal- 
vert county,  where  they  tilled  the  soil  in  peace  and 
charity  with  all  men  {  they  seemed  studiously  to  have 
retired  from  the  turmoils  of  the  world,  and  sought  hap- 
piness in  their  own  humble  dwellings^  Such  was  their 
condition,  until  the  convention  of  Maryland,  in  August, 
1776,  proclaimed  to  the  world  that  the  bill  of  rights  and 
the  constitution  which  then  came  from  their  hands, 
should  be  the  sovereign  rule  of  action  to  the  once  en- 
slaved, but  now  emancipated  colonists.  To  the  Catho- 
lics it  was  the  bow  of  promise,  betokening  the  cessation  of 
the  storm :  tyrants  no  more  trampled  down  their  rights; 
all  civil  disabilities  were  abolished  :  the  spirit  of  tolera* 
tion  for  the  first  time  shed  its  heavenly  influence  equally 
over  all  religious  sects:  the  heaviness  of  sorrow  gave 


plaoe  to  the  smile  of  joy,  and  happiBesB  shed  hsr  divine 
ray  over  all  classes  of  society. 

The  result  of  this  new  condition  was^  that  after  the 
revolution,  Mr.  Taney's  father  was  repeatedly  eketed  to 
represent  his  native  county  in  the  Houie  of  Delegalet. 

His  eldest  son,  Roger,  was  bom  in  Calvert  eeuBty, 
on  the  17th  March,  1777. 

In  the  spring  of  179S,  he  became  a  student  at  Dick- 
tnsoD  college,  Carlisle,  Pennsylvania,  then  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Kesbiit,  a  Scotch  Pres* 
byterian  divine,  celebrated  for  his  wit  and  extennTe 
acquirements  in  classical  literature.  Here  he  wss  grt« 
duated  in  1795.  I  have  not  been  able  to  asoertainwhei 
ther  during  his  collegiate  eoorse,  the  first  eflbrts  of  hie  in* 
lellect  glowed  with  the  light  of  that  genius  which  iras 
so  strongly  developed  in  after  years ;  or  whether  1m 
then  manifested  that  ever-growing  ambition  in  the  se> 
quisition  of  knowledge,  which  has  placed  him  aaong 
the  ablest  lawyers  of  his  country. 

In  the  spring  of  1796,  be  commenced  the  stody  of 
law  at  Annapolis,  in  the  office  of  Jeremiah  T.  Chue, 
then  judge  of  the  general  court  cit  Maryland,  sod 
came  to  the  bar  in  1799.   Soon  after,  he  began  the  prao* 
tice  in  Calvert,  and  in  the  fall  of  this  year  was  elect- 
ed to  the  House  of  DelegateB.    This  was  an  aU•impo^ 
tant  era  in  the  political  history  of  the  United  Sutee. 
Great  and  violent  was  the  struggle  between  the  ooo- 
tending  parties :  popolar  feeling  was  aroused  to  an  on- 
precedented  height,  ere  the  first  office  in  the  gift  of  the 
nation  passed  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Jefierson.   The 
legislature  of  Maryland  partook  of  its  portion  of  tbb 
excitement,  and  amid  the  stomsy  debates  which  smbo- 
times  occurred,  young  Taney  displayed  an  intrepidity  ef 
character  and  an  uprightness  of  motive,  which  gained  for 
him  the  admiration  of  his  contemporaries.    He  declined 
a  re-election,  and  in  March,  ISO  I,  settled  himself  in  the 
practice  of  law  in  Frederick.  A  new  scene  now  opened 
to  his  view«  He  was  a  strangor  in  the  county  where  he 
was  about  to  commence  his  career.    But  the  wary  and 
reflecting  yeomanry  of  Frederick,  Washington,  AU^ 
ghany,  and  Montgomery  counties,  soon  discovered  ibat 
his  industry  had  no  bounds:  that  he  possessed  a  mind 
of  the  highest  order:  that  judgment,  acuteness,  pene- 
tration, eapaeious  memory,  accurate  leaning,  steidy 
perseverance  in  the  discharge  of  duty,  a  lofty  integ^ 
rity,  united  with  a  grave  and  winning  etocntion,  were 
developed.    These  qualifications  were  soon  rewarded 
with  an  extensive  and  lucrative  practice.  As  hispowen 
were  unfolded  with  experience,  they  saw  that  in  the  a^ 
gument  of  important  causes,  he  disentangled  what  wee  ■ 
intricate,  confirmed  what  wne   doubtful,  erobclliahed 
what  was  dry,  and  illustrated  what  was  obscure. 

In  1806,  he  is  engaged  at  the  court  of  appeala,  en- 
countering some  of  the  meet  distinguished  men  of  the 
state,  and  the  reports  of  Harris  and  Johnson  show  that 
he  was  always  well  prepared  for  argument,  and  waa 
deservedly  ranked  with  the  moat  Ulented  of  his  com- 
petitors. Martin,  Harper,  Shaofe,  and  Philip  B.  Key, 
were  the  monarchs  of  the  bar.  But  Mr.  Taney  feared 
no  one  c  relying  on  his  own  reaources,  he  never  allowed 
either  the  weakness  or  the  power  of  an  adrerwry  te 
change  his  purpose  or  alter  hia  wiewa.  Notwithsund* 
ing  the  unrivalled  fame  of  his  opponents,  his  reputatioa 
was  now  in  the  aseendanL  Virgil  tella  as  that  his  hero 
was  home  through  the  regions  of  the  oetliarit^hBS  by 
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Um  apleiidor  of  Uw  goldeii  bough :  the  genius  of  Mr.  i  was  restored.    His  faithful  counsel  received  no  other 
Taney  was  his  guide.    It  spread  itself  over  the  tree  of  I  reward  than  the  gratitude  of  the  veteran's  heart. 


ksowledge,  and  gilded  with  a  new  tight  every  leaf  on 
whieh  it  shone.  He  would  aigue  no  case  in  the  higher 
coorli  until  be  had  minutely  examined  all  its  relations 
and  bearings;  and  for  this  end  he  would  explore  the 
vast  sad  boundless  regions  of  the  common  and  statute 
law,and  bring  home  their  richest  treasures,  to  instruct 
and  enlighten  all  who  heard  him.  His  manner  was 
Mrikingly  impressive.  When  his  slow  and  solemn  form 
was  seen  rising  in  court,  every  ear  was  open,  and  all 
eyes  were  fixed  on  the  speaker— t^e  audience  insensi- 
Uy  taken  captive,  and  borne  away  by  the  weight  of  his 
aigomenU  and  the  tones  of  his  eloquence.  He  moved 
along  like  the  majestic  Mississippi,  full,  clear  and  mag- 
aifieent  Whenever  the  late  Mr.  Wirt  was  opposed  to 
Mr.  Taney,  he  would  facetiously  say,  that  be  dreaded 
MChing  so  much  as  his  "  apostolic  simpUcity."  So  soft 
and  amiable  was  his  deporttnent,  that  even  amidst  the 
hmt  and  turmoil  of  nisi  prim  litigation,  he  was  never 
kaown  to  oflfond  the  feelings  of  any  of  his  brethren :  his 
eeaversation  was  never  roughened  by  austerity  or  pe- 
dutry,  and  when,  bis  gallant  bearing  extorted  from.all 
the  most  unfeigned  praise,  he  woold  almost  hide  him- 
sdf  from  public  admiration,  with  the  unaf^ted  mo- 
dosty  of  his  native  character.  Whatever  the  political 
principles  of  his  clients  might  be,  you  could  not  discern 
the  slightest  difference  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty.  A 
■ssMiable  instance  occurred  in  18 It.  Gen.  Wilkin- 
son, was  then  commander-in-chief  of  the  United  States 
amy,  and  was  brought  before  a  court  composed  of  thir- 
tsoa  general  ofl&oera,  assembled  in  Frederick,  to  answer 
aocnsationa  of  very  bigl)  and  serious  import  During  the 
war  of  independence,  he  had  acted  a  conspicuous  part  at 
fiuatogat  when  the  ill-fated  Burgoyne  surrendered  his 
amy  to  Gates,  and  after  the  peace,  was  one  of  the 
pioneers  of  the  west,  where  he  acquired  new  laurels  in 
nbdtting  the  Indiana,  and  assisting  the  frontier  inhabi- 
iMts  to  noeet  and  vanquish  the  obstacles  whieh  attend 
the  settlement  of  a  new  country.  But  in  1806  he  had 
arouaed  the  jealousies  of  the  people,  when  he  suspended 
the  kAtmt  ttirpmif  and  imprisoned  Bollman  and  Swartp 
woQt;  and  when  he  appeared  at  Richmond  in  August, 
1807,  as  a  prominent  witness  on  the  trial  of  CoL  Burr 
fiw  hjgfa  treason,  many  believed  that  he  was  deeply 
eonesnied  in  the  plot  of  that  distinguished  and  talented 
man.  The  papers  of  that  day  teemed  with  incessant 
vitnpetmtion,  and  impugned  in  the  strongest  terms  the 
motives  of  the  General.  He  was  naturally  haughty, 
tmd  the  number  of  his  personal  enemies  was  constantly 
incwsiug.  He  had  especially  awakened  the  indig* 
nation  of  a  large  portion  oi  the  community  in  Frede- 
rick, beeaose  he  had  in  1803  successfully  prosecuted 
a  oourt  martial  in  that  town,  CoL  Butler,  a  revo- 
veteran,  of  undaunted  bravery,  who  had 
his  eoontry  in  the  most  distinguished  manner, 
hat  who  waa  now  old  and  poor.  Although  Mr.  Taney 
INVtidpated  in  these  feelings  so  common  with  men  of 
bsf^  hoaofy  yet  did  the  accused,  with  full  knowledge  of 
ikt  fiMl»  saieet  him  and  the  lamented  John  Hanson 
Thomas  (the  star  of  whose  gk>ry  sat  too  soon  for  his 
eosntry,)  as  his  counsel  on  this  important  trial  He 
pheed  h»  destiny  in  their  hands.  For  several  months 
%  labored  with  unabated  seal  in  behatf  of  their 
%tt.   Ha  was  piwioaaead  kmocant,  and  hia  awoid 


FA>m  this  time  until  18S3,  Mr.  Taney  was  engaged 
in  extensive  practice  in  varbus  couns  of  the  state. 
He  removed,  in  the  spring  of  this  year,  to  Baiiimore. 
Pinckney  was  now  no  more.  His  renown  as  a  law- 
yer had  been  wafted  to  the  distant  regions  of  the 
earth :  he  fell  ainqost  on  the  field  of  his  greatest  fiime, 
after  arguing  an  important  came  in  the  supreme  court 
of  the  United  States.  Mr.  Taney  now  aimed  to  occupy 
the  place  occasioned,  by  his  death.  For  this  purpose,  ha 
had  left  the  theatre  of  his  long  and  laborious  life,  and 
separated  himself  from  the  friendships  of  twenty-two 
years.  He  was  soon  ranked  among  the  foremost  at  the 
Baltimore  bar,  and  extended  his  practice  to  the  supreme 
court,  where  he  was  always  admired  by  the  court  and 
lawyers  of  that  high  tribunal.  In  18S7,  he  was  ap> 
pointed  attorney  general  of  Maryland,  which  office 
he  resigned  in  1831,  when,  as  attorney  general  of  the 
United  States,  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  president 
Jackson's  cabinet.  No  man  ever  discharged  the  duties 
of  this  Station  more  faithfully  than  Mr.  Taney. 

On  the  S4th  Sept.  1833,  he  was  appointed  secretary 
of  the  treasury,  which  not  being  confirmed  by  the 
senate,  this  modest  and  amiable  citizen  once  more  re- 
turned to  the  toils  of  his  profession  in  Baltimore.  His 
arrival  was  welcomed  by  thousands,  and  his  society 
courted  by  alL 

In  March,  1836,  he  was  appointed  to  the  exalted 
situation  which  he  now  fills. 

The  political  life  of  Mr.  Taney,  has  been  marked 
with  honor  to  his  country.  In  1816  he  was  chosen  a 
senator  of  Maryland,  and  served  fi>r  five  years  in  that 
body.  He  was  married  to  a  daughter  of  John  Ross 
Key,  and  is  the  fhther  of  a  nnmerous  family.  In  his 
person  he  is  full  six  feet  high :  spare,  but  yet  so  dignified 
in  deportment,  that  you  are  at  once  impressed  with  an 
instinctive  reverence  and  awe :  his  eye  is  full  of  genius^ 
and  indicative  of  the  powerful  mind  that  dwells  within ; 
his  features  marked  with  the  deepest  thought,  and  his 
manner  so  dignified,  that  he  sheds  around  him  in  what* 
ever  circle  he  may  move,  a  moral  influence  of  the 
highest  order. 

The  constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  the  wel- 
fare of  our  union  are  now  confided  in  an  eminent  degree 
into  the  hands  of  this  distinguished  jurist.  Pursuing 
the  brilliant  and  useftil  career  of  Mansfield  and  Marshall, 
he  will  erect  fyr  hinoself  a  monument  to  fame,  which 
time  itself  can  neither  impair  nor  destroy. 


NICHOLAS  BIDDLE.* 

This  gentleman  has  been  brought  very  prominently 
into  public  view  of  late.  The  embarrassroenta  of  com- 
merce and  the  confusion  of  currency  under  which  our 
country  has  so  keenly  suffered,  have  turned  all  eyes 
toward  the  man  who  fills  a  station  of  great  financial  im- 
portance ;  and  fills  it  with  acknowledged  ability  and 
manifest  uprightness  of  purpose.  His  name  has  there- 
fore obtained — perhaps  unexpectedly  to  himself— a  Eu- 
ropean as  well  as  an  American  celebrity ;  yet  his  por- 
trait has  not  been  seen,  except  in  clumsy  caricatures,  at 
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print-ahop  windows;  nor  has  hw  biography  yet  graced 
the  pagea  of  a  review  or  literary  magaEioe. 

Mr.  fiiddle  ia  a  native  of  Philadelphia,  and  now  aome- 
what  over  fifty  years  of  age.  He  is  one  of  a  family  re- 
markable for  eminent  talent,  and  also  for  the  better 
qualities  that  render  men  acceptable  in  social  inter- 
coarse,  and  endear  them  to  familiar  acquaintance.  His 
brother,  the  commodore,  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  intel- 
ligent and  accomplished  officers  of  oar  navy,  if  not  the 
first  in  both  these  particulars.  In  his  boyhood  he  was 
a  fellow-sofibrer  with  the  gallant  Bainbridge  in  the  cap- 
tivity at  Tripoli,  endored  by  the  crew  of  the  unfortu- 
na^  frigate  which  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  barbarians. 
In  the  war  with  the  British  he  was  gloriously  distlo- 
guished ;  first  at  the  capture  of  the  Frolic  by  the  Wasp, 
in  which  ship  he  was  serving  as  a  volunteer  lieutenant ; 
and  then  in  the  capture  of  the  Penguin  by  the  Hornet, 
which  he  commanded.  In  this  last  action,  where,  as 
well  as  in  that  of  the  Frolic,  the  enemy  was  of  superior 
Ibree,  captain  Biddle  received  a  dangerooa  wound  after 
the  Penguin's  colors  had  been  struck.  Since  that  period 
he  has  been  in  command  in  the  Pacific,  the  Mediterra- 
nean, and  elsewhere ;  always  with  honor  to  himself  and 
his  country ;  and  it  is  well  known  to  his  many  acquaiotp 
ances  in  various  parts  of  the  workl,  that  his  qualitiA  as 
a  companion  and  a  friend  are  not  less  estinwble  than 
his  character  as  an  ofiicer. 

Another  brother  is  major  John  Biddle,  now  of  the 
state  of  Michigan,  formerly  a  meritorious  officer  of  the 
army ;  and  a  third  is  the  honorable  Richard  Biddle,  a 
member  ai  Congress  from  the  city  of  Pittsburgh,  who 
has  already  distinguished  himself  by  his  eloquence,  and 
whose  constituents  hold  him  in  high  estimation  for  his 
forensic  and  literary  abilities,  as  well  as  for  the  great 
amiability  of  his  character  in  social  life.  This  gentle- 
man last  named,  is  the  youngest  of  the  four  brothers ; 
and  the  eldest  is  Mr.  Charles  Biddle,  now  or  lately  in 
Guatemala,  where  he  has  been  engaged  in  forming  a 
company  to  cut  the  long-talked«of  canal  across  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama.  The  eminent  merchant  or  broker, 
of  the  same  name,  is  of  another  family,  which  is  like- 
wise remarkable  for  personal  merit  of  no  common  order. 
The  subject  of  our  present  sketch,  being  the  son  of  a 
gentleman  of  independent  property,  had  every  early 
advantage  of  education,  and  was  sent  to  Princeton  col- 
lege, where  he  was  graduated  with  the  highest  honors 
of  his  class  at  the  age  of  only  sixteen  years.  After 
completing  his  college  course,  he  was  placed  in  the  office 
of  a  lawyer ;  but  before  he  had  passed  his  minority,  he 
was  invited  by  general  Armstrong,  who  had  just  been 
appointed  envoy  to  the  court  of  France,  to  accompany 
him  to  that  country  as  his  private  secretary,  or  secretary 
of  legation.  Mr.  Biddle  accepted  this  offer,  and  went 
accordingly  to  Paris,  where  he  remained  several  years 
as  a  member  of  the  American  embassy,  during  a  period 
when  its  duties  were  rendered  uncommonly  arduous  by 
the  obligation  to  remonstrate  incessantly  against  the 
repeated  aggressions  upon  our  neutral  rights.  The  case 
of  the  ship  New  Jersey  is  recollected  as  one  in  which 
Mr.  Biddle's  name  appeared,  as  in  some  manner  con- 
nected with  the  controversy.  During  his  residence 
near  the  French  court,  the  first  consulate  was  exchanged 
for  the  imperial  crown,  and  he  was  present  as  one  of  the 
diplomatic  corps,  at  the  splendid  ceremony  of  Napo- 
leon's coronation  \  an  incident  in  his  tifis  to  which  he 


has  very  felicitously  adverted  in  the  beautirul  oration 
delivered  by  him  two  years  since,  to  the  stadcQUand 
alumni  of  Princeton  college. 

After  some  years  passed  in  the  refined  society  of 
Paris,  he  quitted  that  brilliant  capital  to  travel  in  luly 
and  the  countries  of  the  Levant,  then  seldom  visited  by 
Americans.  He  made  some  stay  at  Delphi  and  it 
Athens,  to  indulge  or  cultivate  his  classic  teste,  and 
then  returned  to  Paris,  whence  he  soon  after  paaicd 
over  to  England,  and  again  entered  the  diplomatic  aer- 
vice  as  secretary  to  Mr.  Monroe,  at  that  time  our  minit- 
Ur  at  the  court  of  London. 

His  residence  in  the  British  metropolis  was  not  i 
long  one,  as  he  preferred  returning  to  the  home  from 
which  he  had  so  long  been  separated ;  bat  the  friend- 
ship formed  with  Mr.  Monroe  continued  throogh  the 
life-time  of  that  sutesman,  and  perhaps  materially  in- 
fluenced the  afterwlife  of  both ;  for  it  was  the  remote 
cause  of  bringing  Mr.  Biddle  into  bis  present  ofiiee,  at 
the  head  of  the  most  important  financial  institution  of 
our  country ;  and  is  believed  to  have  been  prodoeUTe 
to  Mr.  Monroe  of  certain  advantages,  the  detaila  of 
which  belong  to  private  history  alone.  It  was  i  friend* 
ship  honorable  to  both ;  and  if  Mr.  Biddle  oould  haTe 
yiekled  the  independence  of  his  judgment  so  far  u  to 
act  with  the  political  party  which  supported  his  friend 
as  a  candidate  for  the  presidency,  it  would  slmosi 
certainly  have  brought  him  forward  into  office  in  tbe 
general  government^  for  which  his  talents  undoubtedly 
qualified  him. 

But  several  years  elapaed  between  his  return  and  Mr. 
Monroe's  electwn  to  the  chief  magistracy,  during  whidi 
interval  Mr.  Biddle  was  admitted  to  the  bar,aDd  commen- 
ced the  practice  of  the  profession  of  law  in  his  naiirecity. 
There  is  yet  sometimes  to  be  met  with  in  ooUedion 
of  the  less  valuable  pamphleta  of  that  period,  a  printed 
report  of  the  trial  and  execution  of  two  very  guilty  n^ 
groes  for  murder,  oo  which  occasion  Mr.  Biddle  and 
Mr.  Rush  were  the  prisoners'  counsel ;  and  it  aeemi 
rather  curious  that  those  two  gentlemen,  whose  muunl 
attitudes,  or  at  least  that  of  Mr.  Rush  towards  the  odier, 
has  been  so  unfriendly,  should  have  been  associated  in 
perhape  their  earliest  forensic  appearance.  Temfon 
mufanlMr,  says  Horace,  H  not  vnUamur  turn  ULii. 

Soon  after  his  admission  to  the  bar,  he  married  a 
lady  of  considerable  fortune  and  most  amiable  char- 
acter;  and  being  tired  of  the  *<  forum  oontentiosam,** 
or  finding  it  uncongenial  to  his  taste,  he  withdrew  from 
the  legal  professkm,  and  devoted  his  attention  to  liteit* 
ture  and  politics,  and  that  very  costly  amusement  called 
sometimes  *' gentleman  farming,'*  emd  by  those  who 
follow  it,  dignified  with  the  name  of  experimental  agri- 
culture. Andalusia,  a  beautiful  country-seat  on  tbe 
banks  of  the  Delaware,  was  the  scene  of  these  te* 
searches  into  the  qualities  of  seeds  and  the  power  of 
manures ;  and  though  we  do  not  know  that  any  im- 
portent  discoveries  crowned  the  labor,  we  have  seen  a 
discourse  delivered  to  an  agricultural  society  by  the 
flimur  Biddle,  which  »umM  to  be  a  learned  dissertatioii, 
(but  on  subjects  of  tillage,  we  oonfoss  ourselves  unread, 
beyond  the  Georgics  of  Virgil,) — and  is  certainly 
marked  with  the  ekiquenoe  which  has  appeared  ii 
everything  proceeding  from  his  pen. 

His  zeal  in  the  cause  of  letters  induced  him  to  a» 
sume,  M  a  labor  of  fore,  the  editorship  of  the  PMi* 
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IWit,  Uien  the  only  litenuy  journal  of  any  repute  in 
the  ooantry.  Ic  attained  ita  moat  pakny  atate  under 
hit  management;  but  aoon  paaaed  into  other  hands. 
Mid  began  to  dedine* 

For  seTeral  auooesBiTe  winters  he  was  a  member  of 
the  legialatore  of  Pennsylvania,  and  was  in  the  aenate, 
a  very  youthful  mennber  of  the  /Mfret  ecnteripU  of  the 
•Ista— during  the  exciting  period  of  the  war  with 
Great  Briuin.  He  waa  an  able  and  ready  debater, 
•tientive  to  the  business  of  legislation,  and  on  two 
oocBsiona  at  least  was  particolariy  distinguished.  The 
legislature  of  one  of  the  eastern  states, 'had  adopted 
resolatioiis  condemning,  in  very  severe  terms,  the  con- 
duct of  the  general  adminiatration  and  the  policy  of 
the  war.  These  resolves  being  in  due  course  eomihu- 
lioiied  to  the  several  states,  it  happened  that  Mr. 
Biddle  was  chairman,  or  the  moat  active  member,  of 
the  eomroittee  of  senators  to  whom  they  were  referred. 
He  considered  it  no  time  for  showing  a  divided  front 
to  the  enemy ;  and  poasibly  his  own  war*spirit  was 
quickened  by  sjnnpathy  with  two  gallant  brothers  in 
the  army  and  one  in  the  navy,  all  of  whom  had  been 
earning  fame  and  honor  by  distinguished  bravery. 
The  report  which  he  wrote  upon  that  occaaion  embo- 
died with  signal  ability  the  sentiments  which  all  would 
now  agree  to  have  been  entirely  appropriate  to  the 
peestiar  drcumstancea  of  the  juncture.  About  the 
mne  period,  very  near  the  eloae  of  the  war.  Congress 
was  about  to  adopt  a  very  energetic  wap>measure, 
which  was  strongly  opposed  as  unoonstitutionaL  This 
was,  to  raise  an  army  of  fifty  thousand  men  by  means 
of  militia  drafta.  The  details  of  the  plan  would  be 
tsdioua  and  uninteresting  here;  it  is  enough  to  say 
that  Mr.  Biddle  advocated  with  zeal  and  eloquence  the 
paaaage  of  reaolotions  in  the  Pennsylvania  legislature 
frvoraUe  to  the  execution  of  the  plan  by  the  federal 
government ;  and  it  was,  in  fiKt,  we  believe,  prevented 
only  by  the  peace. 

It  was  a  period  of  much  party  exacerbation ;  and, 
sa  alwajrs  most  happen  in  such  times,  both  parties^  or 
leading  men  in  them,  said  and  did  much  that  cannot 
OQ  retroapectton  be  entirely  approved  by  men  of  any 
party  Dow: 

"  Simul  iaMaarimiifl  omnes  ;** 

but  it  is  not  our  desire  to  revive  any  of  the  unpleasant 
^oastiooa  of  that  day.  The  federaliaU  had  elected 
Mr.  Biddle  to  the  aenate,  and  they  were  now  aomewhat 
divided  upon  both  the  subjects  just  referred  to.  His 
conduct  therefore  gave  some  dissatiafoction  to  a  portion 
of  hia  eonstitoents,  and  he  relinquished  his  seat  in  the 
ks^liLtiire.  At  the  next  Congressional  election  he  was 
oae  of  the  four  candidates  nominated  by  the  demo- 
emtie  party  in  the  district  that  included  Philadelphia ; 
hot  ihey  did  not  receive  a  majority  of  the  votes,  and 
Mr.  Biddle  returned  to  the  amusements  of  his  country 
seat  during  the  summer,  and  his  city  residence  during 
winter ;  and  poasibly  it  was  more  at  this  period  than 
at  the  eariier  one,  which  we  have  named  above,  that 
^  attention  waa  particularly  given  to  theoretic  agri- 
cakare.  Writing  now,  without  attempting  to  correct 
nr  reminiaeencea  by  any  inquiries  or  reference  to  hlm- 
itf  or  his  immediate  friends,  it  is  obviously  not  impos- 
■Ue  that,  aa  to  aome  of  these  leas  impoftaot  particulars, 
Hwmjtnmpomil 


After  the  bank  of  the  United  States  was  chartered 
by  Congress,  he  was  named  by  president  Monroe  as 
one  of  the  directors  on  the  part  of  the  government ;  and 
attending  regulariy  at  the  meetings  of  the  Board,  he 
entered  upon  a  new  and  hitherto  untried  employment  of 
his  abilities.  Though  not  9  commercial  man,  but  at  that 
time  merely  a  gentleman  of  literary  taste  and  leisure, 
be  became  so  efficient  a  member  of  the  direction,  that, 
on  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Cheves,  he  was  designated,  at 
a  convention  of  stockholders,  aa  the  most  suitable  per- 
son to  fill  the  arduoua  office  of  president.  It  is  known 
that  he  was  continued  in  that  very  important  atation,  by 
successive  re-elections,  until  the  expiration  of  the  char- 
ter ;  and  that  whatever  may  have  been  the  extent  of 
hoatile  feeling  generated  among  politicians  by  the  an« 
grily  vexed  queation  of  the  re- charter,  there  has  been  but 
one  sentiment  manifested  toward  him  by  the  stockhold* 
ers,  namely,  a  grateful  and  constantly  augmented  ap- 
probation. This  has  been  testified  by  a  repeated  vote 
of  thanks;  and  at  the  time  of  the  last  one,  when  the 
new  charter  was  accepted  from  the  state  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, it  was  accompanied  with  a  magnificent  present 
of  a  memorial  aervice  of  plate. 

Nothing  could  be  more  characteriatic  of  Mr.  Biddle 
than  hia  public  appearance  on  the  occaaion  just  alluded 
to^  nor  could  anything  be  more  honorable  to  the  head 
and  heart  of  any  man  than  the  dear,  plain,  perspicu- 
ous, and  satiafactory  statement  thAt  he  made  of  the  ad- 
vantages to  be  derived  from  the  new  charter,  and  the 
reasons  for  accepting  it;  and  afterwarda  the  acknow- 
ledgment which  he  made  on  behalf  of  the  officers  of  the 
bank,  as  well  as  himself,  in  return  for  the  vote  of  appro- 
val just  adopted  by  the  meeting  of  stockholders.  The 
first  address  was  an  unadorned  display  of  financial 
knowledge  and  sagacity,  betraying,  perhapa,  some  mea- 
sure of  that  liberal  confidence  in  his  country  and  hia 
countrymen,  the  indulgence  of  which  too  fhr  is  possibly 
his  most  ensnaring  propensity ;  while  the  second  waa  a 
spontaneoua  and  eloquent  efiuaion  of  oordiaKattachment 
to  the  friends  and  associates  with  whom  and  for  whom 
he  had  labored. 

It  is  not  for  us  to  paas  a  judgment  upon  the  financial 
management  of  the  board  of  directors  of  that  institu- 
tion from  its  commencement,  or  from  Mr.  Biddle's  ac- 
cession to  the  presidency,  till  its  close;  nor  of  the 
management  of  the  bank  under  its  state  charter,  of 
which  he  is  now  at  the  head.  Such  an  inquiry  would 
involve  questions  that  have  become  too  much  mingled 
with  feelings  of  party  strife  to  admit  of  any  decision 
that  can  be  univeraally  aatisfactory,  before  the  caae  ia 
carried  within  the  jurisdiction  of  that  high  court  of  errors 
and  appeals  that  men  call  fostuutt;  and,  however 
deaireble  a  financial  history  of  the  institution  may  be, 
both  for  entertainment  and  instruction,  it  is  plain  that  to 
write  it  would  require  opportunities  of  information  such 
as  we  cannot,  and  few  do  possess.  Bat  we  may  sug- 
gest, in  the  meantime,  that  perhapa  a  greater  share  of 
the  responsibility,  whether  fbr  praise  or  blame,  has  been 
imputeid  to  the  president  of  the  board  of  directora  than 
was  equitably  his  due.  That  board  haa  alwaya  con- 
tained men  of  first  rate  abilitiea  and  intelligence ; — act* 
ing  harmoniously  with  the  president,  but  never  inters 
mitting  the  free  exercise  of  their  jodgmenu  in  aid  of  hia, 
while  he  has  been  nowise  accustomed  or  desirous  to 
aasume  more  of  the  govenuneot  than  they  were  di»- 
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poMd  to  yield  fWrni  an  enltghtened  confidence  in  bit 
nrbftnity,  firmness,  extraordinary  knowled^  and  nnti- 
ring  devotedness  to  the  interests  of  the  institation, 
which  he  and  they  believed  to  be  identical  with  the  in- 
terests of  the  country.  It  has  been  even  said  that  one 
point  of  policy  to  which  Mr.  Biddle  has  owed  much  of 
his  popularity  as  president,  has  been  the  forbearance 
with  which  he  has  allowed  directors  to  be  really  direc- 
tors, and  cashiers  actually  cashiers,  without  interfering 
at  all  with  their  appropriate  functions;  a  policy  unhap- 
pily not  duly  appreciated  by  his  predecessor. 

Looking  at  him  outside  of  the  walls  of  the  bank,  it 
remains  for  us  to  say  that  he  finds  time  still  to  be  actire 
In  all  useful  projects  of  public  improTcment ;  to  be  bos- 
piuble,  social,  literary,  and  beneficent  As  trustee  of 
the  uniYcrsity,  commissioner  for  the  Girard  college, 
and  member  of  numerous  charitable  and  literary  asso- 
ciations, be  lends  not  merely  his  name,  but  his  faithful 
attention  to  all  the  most  elevated  interests  of  society. 
Some  of  the  English  papers,  by  some  strange  misap- 
prehension, have  said  be  is  a  Qiisfcer— meaning,  doubts 
less,  one  of  the  Society  of  Friends ;— but,  in  traUs 
there  is  as  little  as  possible  of  the  ^^^dker^  in  any  sense 
of  the  word,  about  him.  He  is,  in  respect  to  religious 
fiiitb,  an  Episcopalian,  and  a  regular  attendant  upon 
the  public  worship  of  the  church.  Entirely  amiable  in 
domestic  relations,  no  one  attaches  friends  more  warmly; 
and  as  the  turmoil  of  politics  into  which  he  has  been 
thrown,  has  failed  to  afl^t  his  temper  or  his  spirits,  so 
neithe^  has  his  early  relish  for  polite  letters,  in  which 
he  is  an  accomplished  scholar,  been  spoiled  by  long 
devotion  fo  the  muMm  teoeritrei  of  finance  and  commerce. 
While,  therefore,  he  is  at  the  morning  council  the  wisest 
among  the  wise,  he  is  often  to  be  seen  in  the  evening 
drcle  the  gayest  of  the  gay.  Happy  in  family  ties,  in 
the  attachment  of  friends,  the  esteem  of  the  commu- 
nity, and  an  official  station  which  confers  much  power 
of  doing  good ;  he  is  yet  happier  in  the  reeoIlectioQ  of 
a  life,  already  past  tu  meridian,  spent  hitherto  in  the 
vntiring  application  of  a  eultivated  mind  and  ardent 
feelings  to  varied  objects  of  utility  or  refinement;  and 
in  the  reflection  that  if  he  were  obliged  to  write  a  faith- 
Ail  history  of  his  career,  the  record  would  contain 
'<  No  line  that,  dying,  he  would  wish  to  UoC*> 


THE   BUSYBODY. 

NO.L 

Safiir(%,4pHI7a. 
My  lord,  1  sm,  as  you  sea,  a  filsin-tpoken  man,  of  rough 
visage,  and,  as  fomo  of  your  tmooch-chf nnod  gallanta  night 
say,  not  breodied  in  the  lateit  fashion :  of  the  rsat  your  lordship 
muit  J  udge.  Drmiua*  FrmgmenU. 

There  are  few  people  who  have  not  some  sort  of 
employmenu  Those  ^ho  do  nothing  lor  themselves, 
and  are,  therefore,  supposed  to  be,  and  called,  idlers, 
are  generally  ready  to  attend  to  the  aflSiirs  of  their 
neighbors,  and  thus  avoid  that  utter,  listless  sleepiness, 
which  is  a  burden  even  to  the  most  sluggish.  Now,  this 
concern  of  one  person  in  another's  business,  may  be, 
^^'N^fler  a  variety  of  manners,  and  on  its  manner  depends, 
N{ogether,  its  propriety  or  impropriety.    Sometimes  it 


is  by  way  of  interference  and  interruption,  sod  luch 
meddling  is  always  odious.  The  fruit  of  idleacii  ia 
one  man,  it  renders  unproductive  another*!  labor.  Then 
you  may  concern  yourself  in  your  neighbor's  albin,  by 
way  of  admonition  and  advice,  though  •eldom  wiih 
much  chance  of  thanks,  even  whers  the  favor  hsi  bees 
solicited.  But  advice  is  not  often  asked  of  sesmiDg 
idlen :  it  is  most  common  to  interrupt  the  busy  by  sneh 
requests ;  and  naturally  enough,  since  those  who  at- 
tend most  carefully  to  (heir  own  concerns,  are  generally 
thought  best  qualified,  by  experience,  to  judge  for 
others.  Mere  gratuitous  counsel  is  always  frowned 
upon,  unless  it  meet  a  very  subosissive  temper.  It  ie 
in  man's  nature  to  despise  what  is  given  gratis.  It 
is  galling  enough  to  moat  men,  to  think,  that  all  they 
have  ia  the  free  gifl  of  heaven :  they  would  not  ineresie 
their  debt  of  gratitude,  by  the  receipt  of  humsa  bounty; 
and,  as  they  cannot  but  receive,  the  mind  is  eased  ij 
undervaluing  each  gift  Besides^  the  tone  of  sdTiee 
usually  asserts  a  superiority  in  him  that  gives  it;  sn^ 
as  we  cannot  brook  a  faror,  that  seems  but  to  imfdf 
our  own  inferiority,  in  any  respect,  however  triling, 
much  less  can  we  bear  an  open  claim  of  prs-emiBenoe. 

There  is  another  daas  of  ^usf-^odlcf^the  nsne 
which  they  have  received,  who,  idlera  in  domestic  eoo* 
oems,  are  always  ready  for  foreign  service— and  a  very 
clever  class,  that  are  always  at  hand  io  render  saist- 
ance,  when  really  needed.  You  have  but  to  cry  for 
Hercules,  and  one  of  these  kind  friends  hastens  u>  pet 
a  shoulder  to  the  wheel,  and  help  yod  out  of  diffiesky. 
Such,  it  is  true,  are  the  rarest  kind  olyidlsrs :  their  very 
virtues  become,  frequently,  matter  for  ridicule;  and, 
too  often,  they  are  repaid  only  by  impositioos  and 
witticisms  upon  theur  good  nature. 

The  last  class  which  I  ahall  mentioii  needs  ageoerie 
appellation,  as  it  embraces  several  speciesL    It  is  eom* 
posed  of  those  who,  standing  aloof  from  any  direei 
interference  in  other  people's  business,  look  at  all  omb* 
kind,  or  that  part,  at  least,  which  p(unes  under  their 
own  notice,  in  the  aggregate ;  make  deductions  froai 
every  thing  they  see  and  hear,  and  il^flections  there* 
upon ;  note  down  their  remarks  upon  men's  good  qiisli> 
ties  and  foibles,  virtues  and  vices,  and  give  thea  to  the 
public,  that  each  one  may  apply  theo^  or  not,  use  or 
abuse  them,  as  he  prefers.    These  examples  snd  pie- 
cepts,  though  drawn,  frequently,  from'  parUcnlar  esse^ 
are  not   applied,  directly   to    these   cases,  by  Vay 
of  reproof  or  encouragement,  unless,  indeed,  some  is* 
dividual  recognise  his  own  likeness,  and  himself  dain 
the  picture.    Persons  of  this  class  give  adrioe;  hnA, 
then,  it  comes  in  such  a  way  as  seldom  to  sppear 
obtrusive,  seldom  even  gratoitoos.    Besides,  advice  ii 
out  of  place,  only  when  it  is  professedly  or  desify. 
personal    We  are  not  very  sensible  of  any  Ihvor  re- 
ceived, when  we  gather,  it  may  be,  at  some  expense  of 
money,  time,  or  labor,  from  a  stock  thrown  open  lo 
all !  the  receipt  of  such  a  benefir,  therefbre,  is  notii^ 
some.    Undsr  this  class,  which,  as  I  have  alrsady  is> 
marked,  is  very  comprehensiTo,  may  be  ranksd  tbott 
literary  kilers,  who  deluge  the  world  with  moral  essBy% 
didactic  poems,  remarks  upon  men  and  manners,  ani 
other  such  trifies— trifles  in  appearance,  at  least ;  ooine- 
times,  perhsps  most  frequently,  trifles  in  reality.  Heit 
may  be  grouped  Tatlers  and  Spectators,  Guardiai* 
and  Rambler^  with  many  humbler  penonage^  i 
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whom,  in  the  Ikr  back'groand,  I  would  respectfully 
intiedoce  myaelf  ai  a  Btu^Body. 

It  has  riot  been  without  consideratioa  that  I  have 
ehoseQ  the  professioii  of  ad  idler.  I  early  set  my  heart 
apoD  a  Hbend  profession,  and  was  educated  for  one. 
For  the  palptt  I  never  thought  myself  fitted.  I  entered 
a  lawyer's  office,  but  soon  grew  weary  of  the  rays  let  in 
fiom  Sir  Edward  Coke's  "windows  of  the  law  :*'  they 
nemed  to  illuminate  nothing  but  blaclr-letter  folios,^ 
digests,  pandeets,  year-books^  and  commentaries.  The 
** gladsome  light  of  jurieprndenee" dimmed  my  eyes: 
I  tamed  my  back  upon  it.  With  sorrow  I  remem- 
ber this  BOW,  for  law  is  a  noble  study— ''a  science 
whieh  distinguishes  the  eriterions  of  right  and  wrong ; 
which  teaches  to  establish  the  one,  and  pretent,  punish 
er  redress  the  other ;  which  employs  in  its  theory  the 
noblest  faeuHies  of  the  soul,  and  exerts  In  its  practice 
ihe cardinal  yirtnes  of  the  heart;  a  science  universal  in 
hs  use  and  extent,  accommodated  to  each  individoal, 
yet  comprehending  the  whole  community."  He  who 
toils,  with  patient  perseverance,  through  its  rugged 
course,  will  reach  an  honorable  goal— will  win  a  golden 
prize. 

Next,  I  tried  medicine,  and  with  no  better  suciiess. 
It  seeoMd  to  me  that  dry,  senseless,  crumbling  ruins 
of  humanity  were  but  an  indiflbrent  subject  of  study, 
eompsLied  with  the  form  of  life — die^flesh  and  bones 
foiA  with  the  warm  principle  of  being,  and  covered 
with  the  divine  drapery  of  their  Creator.    The  sight  of 
bodies  diseased  and  disfigured — corrupted  in  their  yery 
aobsunee,  by  "wounds  and  bruises  and  putrifying 
aoresP*'— of  flesb,  pallid,  bloated,  ulcerated,  mortified, 
gangrened,  sidcened  me,  when  I  remembered  the  bright 
eye,  the  fUl,  blushing  cheek,  the  fair  skin,  and  the 
warm,  tiogfing  blood  of  youth,  health,  and  beauty. 
CouU  1  study  the  body,  even  in  its  prune  of  health  and 
stfeiigth,  and  in  its  proudest  symmetry,  and  foi^et  the 
soul— the  spirit  of  life  within  7    I  turned  away  in  dis- 
gust, and  remember,  that,  as  I  hurried  home  from  the 
docUM's  office,  to  the  seclusion  of  my  chamber,  every 
person  that  I  met  seemed  to  have  a  deathlike  counte- 
nance, a  hump  upon  his  shoukler,  an  ulcer  on  his  lip, 
eaneer,  gangrene,  putrefaction,  in  every  part !    Here, 
sgain,  I  may  have  done  wrong,  but,  now,  do  not  feel 
Ihe  same  regret,  when  I  hear  a  skeleton  rattling  in  its 
box,  as  when  I  take  up  oU  Littleton,  or  Coke,  or  their 
BMdem  transcript,  Bbckstone,  and  find  passages  that 
bring  back  (feasant  recollections. 
I  beeame,  then,  from  choice,  *'  a  poor  devil  of  an 
'  though  without  that  almost  necessary  profes- 
at  appurtenance— a  garfet,  which  seems  to  be  con- 
sidered the  only  true  laboratory  of  attU  salt. 

Having  thus  disclosed  something  of  my  past  life,  it 
tamj  be  well,  or,  at  least,  in  accordance  with  a  good 
example,  to  describe,  briefly,  my  manner  of  living.  I 
teoBge  about  upon  principle,  visit  public  places,  study 
Kw  features,  and,  when  they  can  be  come  at,  new 
feinds  and  characters.  I,  frequently,  wander  away 
fttmi  hone — sometimes  from  the  haunts  of  men,  where 
^toB  akme  with  nature  and  her  Gkid.  Then  I  return 
»8d  write,  partly  for  my  own  pleasure  and  profit: 
Urtljr — at  least,  I  am  willing  to  think  so— for  the  good 
^  my  readers.  The  most  of  these  excursions  from 
^>Q— e  and  some  of  them  ara  fiur  journies— I  make  on 
CwfL    Whether  the  reason  be,  that  I  cannot  afiTord  to 


ride,  or  that  I  prefer  walking,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
mention :  one  thing  is  very  certain— that  this  mode  of 
locomotion  is  most  favorable  to  the  free  and  satisftictory 
employ  of  both  eyes  and  ears.  They,  who  hurry 
through  the  worid  in  a  coach  and  four,  at  full  gallop, 
not  only  lose  the  benefit  of  dear  observation,  while  on 
the  road,  but,  also,  can  make  little  improvement  of 
temporary  stops  and  sojourns,  their  sight  having  be- 
come unsteady  from  the  rapid  succession  of  passing 
objects,  and  their  can  stunned  by  the  bustle  and  din  of 
the  way.  It  is  true  that  the  pedestrian^  field  of  obser- 
vation, must,  necessarily  be  small ;  but,  therefore,  each 
object  in  that  field  comes  immediately  tinder  his  notice : 
he  can  regard  almost  the  whole,  at  a  glance,  end  ex- 
amine, carefully,  the  diflerent  parts  in  detail.  And 
when  %re  consider,  that  however  extensive  may  be  our 
range,  we  meet  with  no  features  of  human  character, 
at  least,  which  might  not  all  have  been  found  within  a 
very  narrow  compass;  the  advantages  of  careful  obser- 
vation seem  to  overbaknee,  greatly,  those  peculiar  to 
an  extensive  sphere. 

The  pedestrian  moves  humbly  along  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  leaving  the  higher  regions  of  ether  to  those 
who  are  elevated  on  wheels,  or  borne  away  sublime 
in  the  balloon.  Of  course,  he  is  chiefly  conversant  with 
things  of  earth,  and  Is  not  subject  to  those  airy  flights 
of  the  imaginatk>n,  which  are  common  with  such  as 
breathe  a  more  elevated  and  a  lighter  atmosphere. 
Now,  though  I  shall  not  attempt  to  decry  the  brilliant 
fancies  of  the  latter,  I  must  be  indulged  in  the  opinion, 
that  more  dose  and  practical  views  of  sublunary  things 
are  sometimes  necessary;  and  must  caution  the  reader 
against  expecting  to  meet  here  with  many  beautiful 
figures  and  highly  Wrought  fictions.  My  observations, 
and  I  go  not  beyond  their  limits,  have  been  directed, 
entirely,  to  what  some  might  call  common-place  mat- 
tera ;  that  is,  to  such  every-day  objects  as  are  presented 
to  our  ordinary  senses. 

Perhaps  some  invidious  person,  hearing  me  thus 
disclaim  much  assistance  from  fimcy,  may,  wittily, 
remind  me  of  the  fable  of  the  fox  and  grapes;  but  I 
can  assure  them,  that  such  an  allusion  cannot  destroy 
my  equanimity,  or  confidence  in  the  utility  of  practical 
observations. 

That  a  maxim  has  become  trite  is,  generally,  condu- 
sive  evidence  of  its  truth.  Instead,  tlierefore,  of  making 
an  apology,  as  is  frequently  done,  Ibr  introducing  a 
well  worn  or  proverbial  remark,  in  illustration  of  a 
subject,  a  writer  might  rather  congratulate  both  his 
readera  and  himself,  on  having  luckily  met  with  an  apt, 
oonciye,  and  universally  admitted  proposition,  which 
does  not  require  a  long  and  studied  demonstration,  nor 
even  a  refisrence  to  the  original  authority,  since  use  has^ 
in  some  measure,  made  every  man  a  sort  of  second-band 
authority  for  its  truth.  Having  premised  this  much, 
I  may  remark,  that  I  have  always  adopted  that  celebra- 
ted line, 

*■  The  proper  snidy  of  mankind  in  man," 

as  a  motto^  while  taking  notes  of  my  observations. 
Not  that  I  think  the  study  of  the  subordinate  creation, 
useless  or  improper.  In  my  rambles,  I  have  frequently 
stopped  to  admire  the  wondrous  works  of  Providence, 
as  seen  in  the  uplifted  mountain,  the  teeming  valley, 
the  sweeping  wave,  the  rushing  torrent,  the  gently 
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gliding  brook,  and  all  thai  is  sublime  and  beautiful  in 
nature.  At  such  scenes,  when  no  mortal  eye  has  beheld* 
I  have  gazed  in  silent  wonder,  and  my  heart  has  swelled 
with  the  creature's  involuntary  tribute  of  praise  and 
adoration  to  the  Creator.  The  poet  did  not  mean  to 
repress  our  ardor  in  philosophical  pursuits,  to  reprove 
him  who  would  trace,  in  the  heavens  and  the  earth, 
evidence  of  the  omnipresence  and  omnipotence  of  God. 
He  wished  to  restrain  only  that  arrogant  presumption, 
which  stretched  forth  a  puny  arm  to  grasp  the  attributes 
of  Deity;  which  claimed  to  investigate  and  understand 
the  inmost  mysteries  of  creation— even  the  nature  and 
decrees  of  the  Creator.  He  wished  to. turn  man's 
ambition  from  things  too  wonderful  for  him — things  so 
high  that  he  could  not  attain  to  them,  to  studies  suited 
to  his  capacity,  though  not  more  grovelling  than  his 
own  nature. 

Beings  of  superior  intelligence  regard  man,  as  we 
look  at  the  works  of  creation,  animate  and  inanimate, 
by  which  we  are  surrounded.  We  may  be  only  one 
of  many  races  of  rational  creatures,  which  people 
a  thousand  worlds,  rolling  through  the  boundless  uni- 
verse, all  objects  of  angelic  observation  and  wonder. 
Doubtless  the  seraph's  love  may  be  warmed  by  admi- 
ration of  Qod's  skill,  displayed  in  man's  material  frame 
and  subtle  spirit,  just  as  the  astronomer's  devotion 
receives  a  new  fire  from  the  rays  of  every  star  which 
lights  up  the  field  of  telescopic  vision.  But,  to  man, 
the  study  of  his  own  species  has  a  peculiar  interest 
and  importance.  His  success  and  happiness  in  the  pui^ 
suits  of  life  depend,  essentially*  upon  a  knowledge  of 
himself  and  his  fellow  men — objects,  which  are  one,  in 
attainment,  though  separate  in  their  application ;  for 
he  who  studies  his  own  heart,  at  the  same  time,  lays 
open  the  recesses  of  his  neighbor's  ^east;  while  the 
examination  of  another's  motives  and  springs  of  action 
may  teach  him,  if  he  refuse  not  the  lesson,  the  subtle 
workings  of  his  own  spiriu  The  observation  of  natu- 
ral scenery — and  of  this  we  speak  here  rather  than 
of  scientific  investigations — may  tend  to  increase  the 
fervor  of  piety ;  but  a  knowledge  of  human  character, 
while  it  must  bear  witness  to  the  truths  of  religion,  fits 
us,  pre-eminently,  for  the  exigences  of  our  present  situ- 
ation—for intercourse  with  our  fellow  men. 

Besides,  few  descriptions  of  natural  scenery  have 
ever  conveyed  a  tolerable  idea  of  the  reality—none 
have  ever  aroused  those  tumultuous  feelings,  which 
crowd  upon  the  soul  of  the  spectator.  In  order  that 
something  more  than  mere  listless,  vacant  wonder 
should  be  excited,  each  one  must  look  on  nature,  in  its 
Taried  forms  for  himself.  The  mind  may  be  affected  by 
bold,  clear  and  animated  description,  but  the  heart  re- 
mains  unmoved,  and  can  be  touched  through  the  me- 
dium, only,  of  the  outward  senses— the  eye  and  ear^ 
Kiagara's  angry  flood  of  waters  and  deafening  roar, 
maybe  vividly  presented  to  the  imagination,  by  the 
pen  of  truth  and  poetry.  Every  reader  may  exclaim, 
beautiful!  sublime!  But  the  words  scarcely  warm 
the  lips  that  utter  them :  no  fire  is  kindled  in  the  soul. 

For  these  reasons,  then,  and,  furthermore,  doubting 
my  descriptive  powers,  I  shall  not  attempt  to  describe 
many  things,  in  nature,  which  have  excited  deep  and 
varied  emotions  in  my  own  breast ;  but  shall  be  content 
to  trace  the  progress  of  studies  confined  to  man  as  their 
object. 


TBE  BUSY-BODY-No.  IL 

Sflhcrday,^pra2Irf. 
Hb  doM  noughi 
Am  others— alwayi  saeks  an  easier  irtj ; 
Nor  ever  fkUs  to  i&tni,  at  least,  his  own 
The  belt  aad  eaaieet.    He  wonden,  oft, 
That  the  enn  jdU  lie  olden  orbit  keept, 
If  or  finds  a  cooler  track. 

Laziness  is  very  frequently  the  mother  of  invention. 
Numerous  modem  contrivances,  which  pass  under  tbe 
general  name  of  labcr-swUig  maekuui,  may  properly  be 
considered,  as  planned  to  save,  not  only  the  price,  bat, 
also,  the  exertion  and  fatigue  of  labor.  A  lazy  boy  ii 
said  to  have  contrived  the  common  method  of  opening 
and  closing  the  valves  of  the  steam-engine,  by  connect- 
ing them  with  other  parts  of  the  machinery  in  motion. 
It  had,  before,  been  his  business  to  turn  these  valves; 
but,  by  means  of  a  few  strings  and  some  in^nuity, 
be  managed  to  make  the  engine  do  his  work,  and  to 
spend  the  time  saved  in  play.  A  disinclination  to  labor 
is  very  sure  to  put  the  thoughts  in  operation,  either  to 
discover  some  method  of  abridging  the  necessary  UA, 
or  to  invent  a  plausible  excuse  for  idleness. 

But  often, -according  to  the  adage,  "lazy  folks  take 
the  most  pains."  And  this,  not  only  on  aoooont  of 
the  trouble  in  which  they  are  involved,  by  crude  and 
novel  plans  for  diminishing  labor,  but  sometimes^  also, 
because  of  a  habit  of  working,  formed  in  the  constant 
struggle  to  make  work  as  light  as  possible.  Give  labor 
the  name  of  play,  and  boys  will  toil  as  zealously,  as 
if  they  were,  in  fact,  only  amusing  themselves:  and  so 
the  roost  indolent  man  will  take  great  pains  which  do 
not  result  from  a  regular  and  necessary  task,  to  avoid  a 
job  much  less  troublesome,  but  more  formal  in  appeB^ 
anoe.  And  some  thus  acquire  a  habit  of  laboring,  dieer- 
fully  and  with  perseverance,  in  perfecting  and  employ- 
ing their  own  labor-saving  inventions,  as  they  imagine 
them,  however  unprpductire ;  and  come  to  take  a 
pleasure  in  contriving  means  to  abridge  even  imaginary 
tasks.  To  illustrate,  more  fully,  my  meaning,  I  shall 
attempt  to  sketch  the  character  of  a  gentleman  with 
whom  I  have  been  long  acquainted. 

Henry  Carlisle  was  my  classmate  and  chum  in  col- 
lege. He  was  noted  only  as  "  a  clever  fellow,'*  and  one 
of  the  worst  scholars  in  the  class.  His  low  standings 
however,  was  not  the  consequence  of  small  talent,  or 
an  abstract  contempt  of  scbolarahip.  But,  then,  poor 
fellow,  he  seemed  constitutionally  indolent,  and  though 
continually  concocting  plans  for  ragulating  his  studies, 
and  making  them  more  easy,  he  never  arrived  at  any 
such  satisfactory  determination  of  the  shortest  route  to 
learning,  as  would  justify  his  commencing  the  jooney 
thitherward.  His  pleasantest  dreams  and  reveries 
were  about  royal  roads  to  knowledge ;  and  he  loted 
to  specubite  on  the  happiness  that  would  result  from 
the  Creator's  endowing  man  with  a  mind  fully  developed 
at  his  birth.  He  was  a  constant  patron  of  all  who  pro- 
fessed to  teach  any  art  or  science  *'in  half-a-dozen  easy 
lessons,  of  an  hour  each,  wiUiout  any  study  at  home," 
and  had  taken  regular  courses  of  instruction  from  six 
different  writing  masters  of  this  class.  Nor  was  his 
confidence  in  the  yalidity  of  such  pretensions  at  all 
shaken  by  the  circumstance^  that  his  scrawled  auto- 
graph, which  seemed  to  present  the  worst  character- 
istics of  all  the  difierent  systems  which  he  had  attempt- 
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«l  to  learn— of  the  angular  and  anti-angalar,  the  round 
iid^UM  moniiig,  the  btUet-douz  and  the  oountinc-houae 
bands — was  aearoely  legible  even  by  hiraseUl 

Our  room  presented  eome  strange  eridenees  of  bis 
iBTeDtiTe  genius.  Being  in  the  habit  of  sitting  before 
the  fire,  with  hn  feet  somewhat  more  elevated  than  his 
head  and  resting  against  the  mantel,  he  became  at  length 
too  lazy  to  hold  them  in  that  poailion,  and,  that  he 
might  enjoy  the  pleasure,  without  any  muscular  exer- 
tion, nailed  up  an  old  shoe,  at  the  proper  height,  by 
which,  one  leg,  bearing  the  other  above  it,  might  be 
supported.  I  can  see  him,  eren  now,  sitting  in  this 
posture,  his  foot  resting  in  the  shoe,  and  considerably 
higher  than  his  head;  his  text-book  spread  open  in 
his  lap ;  his  hands  acting,  occasionally,  as  a  rear  guard, 
toward  off  the  heat  of  the  fire ;  and  bis  eyes  perfectly 
tacant,  or  watching  the  smoke  that  curled  upwaid 
from  his  cigar.  Thus  he  would  remain,  after  the  labors 
of  the  refectory  were  over,  until  the  recitation  bell 
roused  him  from  his  reverie,  and  reminded  him  of  the 
book  which,  before,  had  lain  scarcely  noticed. 

Someumes  he  imagined  that  the  reclining  posture  was 
most  lavorable  to  study;  and,  as  it  was  tiresome  to 
bold  anythiQg  before  his  eyes,  while  stretched  upon  the 
bed,  contrived  a  book-holder  for  this  purpose,  consist- 
big  of  a  small  wooden  frame,  suspended  over  his  breast, 
by  a  string  from  the  ceiling.  How  oflen  have  I  seen 
biffl  prepare  this  apparatus  for  use,  get  everything  con- 
veniently fixed,  spread  his  book  open  at  the  proper 
page,  lie  down  upon  the  bed,  and  compose  himself 
to  sleep! 

We  graduated,  and  parted  after  mutual  promises  to 
correspond.  Both  of  us  commenced  the  study  of  law; 
and  he^  finding  that  so  long  a  probation  was  not  required 
in  the  western  states^  generally,  as  in  the  eastern, 
Kt  oat,  after  spending  twelve  months  in  a  lawyer's 
ofiiee,  to  seek  his  fortune  in  the  former,  and,  finally, 
settled  down,  to  practice  as  an  attorney,  in  Mississippi. 
Alas!  poor  Carlisle  could  not  overcome  his  idle  habits. 
He  did  not  succeed  in  business,  and  returned  home 
disappointed,  though,  still,  he  had  but  a  lazy  way  of 
showing  his  mortifieatk>n.  I  have  since  conversed  with 
a  geatleosan,  who  became  quite  intiroate  with  him, 
while  spending  some  months  at  the  same  house  in 
Natchez,  bat  had  not  discovered,  in  all  this  time,  that 
he  was  a  lawyer. 

8ooa  after  his  return  he  luckily  married  a  country 
heiress ;  and,  though  not  acquiring  a  very  large  estate 
by  the  oiatch,  was  thereby  placed  in  easy  circumstances, 
sad  thought  little  more  about  his  profession.  Though 
a  tin  sign,  with  **  Henry  Carlisle,  Attorney  at  Law,** 
printed  upon  it  in  large  letters,  still  graced  a  front 
viodow-shatler,  all  the  neighbors  seemed  to  under- 
•laad,  perfectly,  that  it  remained,  as  a  memento  of  the 
pracUce  which  he  had  once  pretended  to,  rather  than 
at  a  present  attraction  to  clients.  In  fact  he  was  too 
hzy  to  take  it  down. 

It  bad  now  been  some  years  since  I  had  seen  Car- 
Gsle,  when,  not  longago^  on  passing  throo^  the  village 
where  he  resides,  I  accepted  his  invitation,  to  dine  and 
ipeod  a  part  of  the  day  at  his  house.  But  a  few  years 
had  nmde  a  great  alteration  in  himself  and  everything 
ibout  hioL  The  dwelling  bad  been  done  up,  and  looked 
eoasfimable;  the  attorney's  sign  was  gone  from  the 
■hotter,  and  the  grounds  seemed  to  be  tolerably  well 


kept  At  a  loss  to  divine  the  cause  of  this  change,  I 
was  led  to  observe,  closely,  at  least  the  effect.  On 
being  shown  into  the  room  which  he  called  his  library, 
I  found  him  sitting  in  a  large  arm-chair,  surrounded  by 
the  greater  part  ef  his  books,  which  were  spread  about 
the  floor,  many  of  them  open,  as  if  in  immediate  use. 
He  rose  to  welcome  me,  and  his  frank,  cordial  manner 
was  the  same  as  always ;  but,  then  he  appeared  much 
more  alert  and  active  in  his  movements  than  ever  be- 
fore. I  began,  after  a  little  general  conversation,  to 
rally  him  on  having  grown  more  brisk  and  youthful, 
but  could  not  thus  elicit  anything  that  I  wished  to 
discover. 

On  glancing  over  the  books,  I  found  that,  with  few 
exceptions,  they  were  on  such  practical  subjects  as 
machinery,  manufactures,  gardening  and  husbandry. 
A  great  number  of  little  contrivances  for  various  pur> 
poses,  reaalnding  me  stnmgly  of  those  that  graced  our 
college  chamber,  met  my  eyes  in  different  parU  of  the 
room.  But  my  attention  was  soon  particularly  directed 
to  the  stove,  by  its  anomalous  structure,  the  coldness  of 
the  apartment,  and  its  being  an  object  of  constant  care 
to  my  host.  Every  few  minutes  he  left  his  seat,  to  turn 
a  valve,  or  open  or  shut  some  air-hole,  or  insert  the 
poker.  Warily,  between  the  bars  of  the  grate,  or  to  watch 
the  rise  and  fall  of  the  mercury  in  a  thermometer  hang- 
ing against  the  wall  The  number  of  appliances  for 
regulating  the  draft,  and  for  other  purposes,  made  the 
stove  a  most  complicated  apparatus.  I  might  hav« 
puzzled  my  head  for  hours,  to  discover  the  uses  of  the 
various  parts,  with  each  of  which  he  seemed  perfectly  fa- 
miliar. At  first,  I  supposed  that  he  was  anxious  to  raise 
the  temperature  of  the  room  for  my  comfort ;  and,  really, 
I  was  beginning  to  suffer  from  the  cold.  But  his  fro- 
quent  proximity  to  the  fire,  and  constant  motion  in 
regulating  it,  seemed  to  keep  his  own  bkxKl  quite  warm, 
and,  at  length  he  left  it  with  his  face  flushed,  and  com- 
plaining of  the  heat:  I  was  afiraid  he  would  propose  to 
throw  open  a  window. 

I  made  some  remark  about  the  stove's  novel  appear- 
ance. He  was,  instantly,  ready  to  explain  its  construo- 
tion,  and  show  its  good  points:  it  was  his  own  inven* 
tion.  He  had  been  so  troubled  with  other  stoves  and 
grates,  had  found  them  all  so  worthless,  and  to  require 
such  continual  attention,  that  he  had  set  about  planning 
an  improvement ;  and  he  assured  me,  that  the  result 
answered  his  iMmicfl  hopes,  appealing  to  my  own 
observation,  to  bear  witness,  that  1  had  never  seen  any- 
thing more  complete  and  eflbctual.  I  gave^  shivering 
assent,  while  my  teeth  were  beginning  to  chatter,  and 
my  ears  to  feel  like  icicles. 

Besides  this  main  contrivance,  there  were  several 
others  in  the  library,  all  quite  as  convenient  and  no  less 
complete.  By  pulling  a  cord,  which  hung  within  his 
reach,  he  could  lock  or  unlock  the  door.  Another  might 
be  used  to  throw  it  open ;  and,  by  similar  means,  he 
could  raise  and  let  down  the  window  sashes,  close  the 
shutters^  or  draw  the  curtains.  His  very  boot-jack, 
which  hiy  in  one  comer,  was  a  curious  product  0(  in- 
ventive genius. 

The  dining-room,  into  which  I  was  soon  ushered, 
exhibited  very  much  the  same  appearance  as  the  libra- 
ry, as  to  a  multitude  of  happy  contrivances.  It  was 
furnished  with  a  stove,  the  exact  counterpart  of  that 
just  described,  but  the  atmosphere  was  rather  warmer. 
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perhaps,  because  ihk  fire  had  been  less  meddled  with. 
My  kind  boet,  however,  aoon  peroeWed,  that  the  room 
vas  aa  cold  aa  a  bam ;  was  very  much  afraid  I  ■hould 
aufier;  and  declared  that  the  eervants  were  all  too 
dumb,  to  be  made  to  aodentand  the  manafemeot  of 
the  itove.  His  wifi»— an  amiable,  aulwiissiTe  crea- 
ture—said nothijH; ;  but,  I  thought,  looked  rather  blank 
when  be  began  to  twist  the  ralvse,  and  ply  the  poker. 
At  any  rata,  the  fire  aoon  began  yisibly  to  decline, 
though  he  left  the  Ubie,  Tery  frequently,  to  watch  iu 
progress^  and  apply  his  restoratiTss. 

AOer  dinner,  Mrs.  Oerlislei«tired,  while  we  rsmain" 
ed  to  discuss  a  bottle  of  wine.  A  few  glasses  made 
my  firiend  more  aommunieativei  and,  without  needing 
much  eiicouragement,  be  began  to  explain  the  causes 
of  the  change  which  I  had  nocieed.  For  some  time 
after  marriage,  his  habits  of  indolence  had  remained 
in  full  force,  until  the  house  and  grounds  had  lallen 
into  a  deplorable  state  of  dilapidation  and  waste.  This 
mode  of  life  had  become,  at  last,  insupporuble,  and, 
by  a  Vigorous  eftNrt,  he  had  set  about  relbrm.  JNow  he 
had  acquired  a  love  for  business,  and  everything  about 
him  was  tolerably  coaofortable ;  his  gmatest  annoyance 
being,  that  the  neighbors  sometimee  made  themselves 
merry  at  hie  expense-,  and  spoke,  rather  slightingly, 
of  his  various  ''notions.'*  I  could  not  but  agree  that 
there  had  been  a  very  great  improvement  in  his  cir^ 
eumstances ;  but,  certainly,  hia  labor  was  not  of  the 
most  productive  kind.  He  did  everything  after  a  new 
fashion ;  and,  though  all  his  inventions  were  intended 
to  save  labor,  no  man  ever  worked  harder,  to  so  little 
purpose. 

A  more  curious  contrivance  than  any  which  I  had 
3ret  seen,  was  exhibited  after  we  retired  to  the  library. 
Carlisle  begged  me  to  be  seated,  remarking  that,  with 
my  permission,  he  would  change  an  article  of  dressy 
while  I  might  occupy  myself  in  turning  over  the  books. 
Accordingly,  I  took  up  a  volume,  but  could  not  avoid 
an  occasional  glance  at  his  operations.  Loosening  his 
waistcoat,  and  a  few  buttons  of  his  breeches,  he  insert^ 
ed  both  hands  beneath  his  outer  garments,  where  they 
eeemed  busily  employed,  as  if  scratching  for  relief  from 
some  cutaneous  disorder;  which  supposition  the  violent 
contortions  of  his  body  greatly  fovored.  After  a  while, 
his  uneasiness  seemed  to  be  gradually  diminishing  un- 
der tliis  mode  of  treatment,  and  his  hands  were,  appa- 
rently,  working  outward,  as  if  there  was  some  diffi- 
culty in  withdrawing  them ;  but,  with  them,  at  length, 
came  out  the  mouse  which  had  caused  such  mountain 
labors.  From  an  unmentionable  part  of  his  unmen- 
tionables, he  drew  forth  a  flannel  garment,  or,  rather,  a 
large  piece  of  flannel,  provided  with  numberlees  strings, 
loops,  buttoo'holes  and  buttons.  Then  commenced  an 
inverse  system  of  operations,  for  putting  on  another 
article  of  the  same  construction ;  but  suffice  it  to  say, 
that,  afiar  a  half  hour's  work,  my  friend  rested  fitrni  his 
exertions,  and  resumed  his  seat,  when  I  perceived  that, 
despite  the  coldness  of  the  room,  a  dewy  perspiration 
stood  upon  his  forehead.  He  was  kind  enough  to  ex^ 
plain  the  wonderful  cooitructbn  of  the  flannel  shirts. 
By  a  very  simple  and  elegant  contrivance— the  skilful 
arrangement  of  a  few  strings  and  buttons  only— a  great 
desideratum  had  been  obtained :  he  could  put  on  and 
oflT  these  garments,  without  removing  thoee  above.  The 
utility  of  his  invention  was  so  manifest,  eepecaally  after 


the  exhibition  which  I  had  Just  witnessed,  that  my 
friend's  character,  for  ingenuity  rose  several  degrees  in 
my  estimation. 

Carlisle  soon  proposed  that  I  should  walk  out  and 
look  at  hie  garden,  and  a  fow  acres  of  land,  irhieh  he 
called  a  form.  Anticipating  a  rich  fund  for  amuse- 
ment in  his  out-door  arrangements,  I  consented,  and  was 
not  disappointed.  The  same  whimsical  genius  that  gov- 
iorned  within,  was  evidently  ruler  without.  The  stable, 
the  pig  sty,  and  the  cow  shed,  all  exhibited  the  fhiiu 
of  my  hoet's  ready  invention.  Even  a  few  lugubrious 
looking  geese,  that  waddled  about  the  barn-yard,  had 
yolks  of  a  new  ftishion,  though  the  poor  things  did  not 
seem  fully  to  appreciate  their  advantages.  Cariisle  men- 
tioned a  plan  which  he  had  once  tried  of  yolking  them 
together  by  pairs,  like  oxen.  This,  he  bad  thought, 
would  correct  habiu  of  vagrancy,  and  strengthen  the 
social  princi|de.  But  the  unlucky  fate  of  a  pair  thus 
connected,  which  were  discovered  one  morning  after 
the  night's  rest  of  the  whole  family  had  been  disturbed, 
by  certain  unearthly  sounds,  so  alarming  that  none 
dared,  at  the  time,  to  investigate  their  origin— were 
discovered  fairly  hung  by  their  yolk,  and  dangling  on 
either  side  the  top  rail  of  a  fence  near  the  house,  perfect- 
ly lifeless,  put  an  untimely  end  to  his  experiment 
Whether  the  poor  geese  had  been  placed  in  that  posi- 
tion by  some  kindly  disposed  neighbor,  or  passer-by, 
in  order  to  exhibit  the  meriu  of  the  invention,  under 
trying  circumstances ;  or  whether,  one  of  them  having 
succeeded  in  getting  over,  the  other  remained  behind, 
from  want  of  strength  to  follow,  or,  as  seemed  more 
probable,  from  sheer  obetinacy,  bad  never  been  foDy 
ascertained.  A  coroner's  jury  would  undoubtedly  have 
returned  the  mysterious  verdict—'*  Found  dead."  But 
I  must  not  detain  the  reader  longer  than  to  deaeribe  a 
very  remarkable  chicken  coop,  to  which  Carlisle  direclr 
ed  my  attention.  It  was  divided  into  a  number  of  small 
compartments,  each  of  them  intended  for  a  single  fowl^ 
a  sort  of  cell  for  solitary  confinement  The  plan  bad 
been  found  to  work  admirably.  The  chickens  fottened 
better,  when  not  allowed  to  jostle  each  other;  and  any 
inveterate  dtsturbers  of  the  public  peace,  among  the 
breeding  fowls,  couk)  here  be  subjected  to  a  sort  of 
prison  discipline.  Chickens  were  not  just  then  in  sea- 
son ;  and  the  coop's  empty  cells  testified  to  the  excel- 
lent state  of  barn-yard  morals. 

I  could  not  yield  to  my  host's  urgent  solicitalions, 
that  I  should  spend  another  day  with  him:  busioeas 
hurried  me  forward.  My  reflections  on  hia  Bing;idar 
chaneter  need  not  be  written :  they,  doubtleaa,  were 
such  as  every  reader  has,  already,  made  for  himaelH 


THE  MOCKINGBIRD. 

Come,  listen — oh  barki  to  that  soft  dying  strain 
Of  my  Mockingbird,  up  on  the  house-top  sgain  ; 
She  comes  every  night  to  these  okl  ruined  wall^ 
Where,  soft  as  the  moonlight,  her  melody  falls. 
Oh,  what  can  the  bulbul  or  nightingale  chant. 
In  the  dimes  which  they  love  and  the  groves  which 

they  haunt. 
More  thrilling  and  wild,  than  the  songs  I  have  beard. 
In  the  stiUneai  of  night,  fiom  my  sweet  Moekinsbiid  7 
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I  «Bir  her  to-^y,  on  h&t  fayorito  tree, 

Wbere  she  ooiMtaiiUy  conies  in  lier  giory  and  glee, 

Pnch'd  high  on  a  limb,  which  was  standing  out  far 

Above  all  the  rest,  like  a  tall  taper  spar  : 

The  wind,  it  was  waiting  that  limb  to  and  fro, 

And  she  rode  up  and  down,  like  a  skiff  in  a  blow. 

When  it  sinks  with  the  billow,  and  moanta  with  its 

swell; 
She  knew  I  was  watehin^— she  knew  it  full  welL 

She  foMed  her  pinions,  and  swelled  out  her  throat, 
And  mimick'd  each  bird  in  its  own  native  note,— 
The  Thrush,  and  the  Robin,  the  Redbird  and  all— - 
And  the  Partridge  would  whistle  and  answer  her  call ; 
Then  stopping  her  carol,  she  seemed  to  prepare. 
By  the  flirt  of  her  wings,  for  a  flight  in  the  air, 
When  rising  sheer  upward,  she  wheeled  down  again, 
And  took  up  her  song  where  she  left  off  the  strain. 

Would  you  cage  such  a  creature,  and  draggle  her 

plumes — 
Condemn  her  to  prison,  the  worst  of  all  dooms- 
Take  from  her  the  pleasure  of  flying  so  free— 
And  deny  her  her  ride  on  the  wind-waAed  tree? 
WooM  you  force  her  to  droop  within  merciless  bars, 
When  earth  is  all  sunshine,  or  heaven  all  stars  ? 
Forbid  it,  oh  mercy !  and  grant  her  the  boon 
Of  a  sail  in  the  sun  and  a  song  to  the  moon. 

What  a  gift  she  possesses  of  throat  and  of  hings! 
Tht  gift  aposlolio— the  gift  of  all  tongues ! 
Ah !  cooM  she  but  utter  the  lessons  of  love. 
To  wean  us  from  earth  and  to  waft  us  above. 
What  siren  could  tempt  us  to  wander  again  ? 
We'd  seek  but  the  siren,  outpouring  that  strain—^ 
Woold  listen  to  nought  but  her  soft  dying  &11, 
Am  she  sat  all  alone  on  some  old  ruined  wall. 

VUOATOB. 


FRIGATE  CONSTITUTION* 

Anival  of  Iba  U.  8.  Frigste  CoiuUtution  at  lAalta— Sir  T. 
Briff»— Anecdoce  of  Sir  Thomas  Fellowes— Celebration  of 
Um  tSd  of  February— Admiral  Sir  R.  Stopford— Brigade  Re- 
view—Depavrara  of  tbo  GooatHutloD. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  third  of  February,  which 
vu  one  of  the  roost  gusty  days  of  our  past  wintry  sea- 
800,  a  foreign  frigate  was  obserred,  under  her  reefed 
topauls^  sailing  near  our  uneven  and  rocky  shores,  and 
making  for  the  harbor  of  Valletto.  She  was  only  seen 
Coring  the  interrals  of  the  heavy  squalls  of  wind  and 
nin,  and  an  hour  had  elapsed  from  the  time  of  her  first 
^ttg  signalized,  before  the  man  at  the  observatory  was 
coahled  to  make  her  ontsnflleiently  well,  as  to  telegraph 
to  the  admiral.  Sir  R.  Stopford,  "  that  she  was  an  Ame* 
rian  ship,  and  bearing  the  flag  of  a  commodore."  Sore 
eiKMgh  it  was  "Old  Ironsides,"  of  "Guerricre,*»  "Java," 
"Cyane"  and  **  Levant"  memory.  In  she  came,  enter- 
^  in  a  most  masterly  way — anchored  off"  Bormola, 
^  its  many  walls,  and  bristling  fortifications — Shaving 
«  one  side  the  '*  Princess  Charlotte"  of  one  hundred 
^  four  gons^  and  on  the  other  the  razeed  "  Barham," 
^  of  the  finest  men  of  war,  of  her  class,  in  the  British 
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service.  After  the  expiration  of  her  quarantine,  whieh, 
eoming  as  she  did  firom  Mahon,  was  of  some  four  houra 
duration,  several  boats  came  hovering  around,  and 
among  them  we  noticed  that  of  rear  admiral  Sir  Tho- 
mas BriggSi  an  affioer  well  known,  and  mooh  respeetod 
by  every  American,  who  has,  during  the  past  seven 
years,  been  at  this  island,  for  the  many  civilities  received 
at  his  hand^  both  in  a  public  and  a  private  way.  For 
the  infiinnation  of  those  who  have  met  him  here,  I 
would  mention  that  his  term  of  service  as  admiral  of 
this  port  has  recently  expired — that  he  left  only  yestei^ 
day  in  Her  Majesty's  ship  "  Portland,"  for  England, 
and  has  been  suoceeded  by  Sir  John  Louis,  who  has  no 
very  easy  task  to  paHbrm,  if  he  expects  to  make  hia^  < 
self  so  beloved  by  all  classes  of  the  Maltese,  and  as 
popular  with  all  foreigners,  as  his  late  predeeessor. 
This  is  but  a  passing,  parting  compliment,  one  to  which 
I  am  satisfied  all  of  our  oountrymen  who  have  ever  met 
admiral  Briggs  at  Malta,  will  most  willingly  give  ihehr 
hearty  response. 

Sir  Thomas  Fellowes,  of  H.  M.  ship  Vangoaid,  an 
eighty •foui^— and  of  which  ship  commodore  ****,  after 
having  witnessed  the  discipline  on  board,  and  the  beauti- 
ful order  in  whieh  every  thing  was  arranged,  not  a  long 
time  ago,  truly  remarked,  **if  we  shall  ever  have  another 
war  with  England,  our  boys  will  have  something  to  do  to 
capture  such  a  ship  as  this,*'-^was  also  present  in  the 
cabin  of  the  Constitution,  and  marked  in  his  attentions 
to  commodore  Elliott.  The  following  anecdote  of  Sir 
Thomas  Fellowes,  as  I  heard  him  publicly  narrate^  may 
not  be  uninteresting  to  some  of  your  American  readers. 
In  the  year  *94,  or  thereabouts,  this  officer  was  cast 
away  in  India,  and  the  only  chance  of  his  getting  away, 
which  was  likely  to  present  itself  for  many  months,  was 
by  a  Philadelphia  ship.  He  accepted  the  invitation  ten* 
dered  by  Mr.  Pringle,  the  supercargo^  and  during  the 
vo]rage,  was  offisred  the  situation  of  second  mate,  with 
a  promise  of  promotion,  should  he  remain  in  the  em- 
ploy. This  was  declined,  as  the  then  Mr.  Fellowes 
preferred  taking  his  chance  in  the  service  of  his  coun- 
try. Sir  Thomas,  with  some  feeling,  observed  that 
most  gladly  would  he  again  meet  Mr.  P.  to  thank  him 
for  his  kindness^  in  having  given  him  a  passage,  some 
forty  odd  yean  ago,  from  Madras  to  Bengal,  when 
shipwreckcxl  and  friendless,  he  was  cast  ashore  on  one 
of  the  most  unfrequented  places  of  Indian  navigation. 
Capuin  Felk>wes  commanded  a  frigate  at  the  battle  of 
Navarino,  distinguished  himself  in  the  engagement, 
was  charged  by  the  admiral,  Sir  Edward  Codrington, 
with  despatches  for  the  admiralty,  and  for  this  service 
was  knighted  on  his  arrival  in  England.  This  gentle- 
man also  commanded,  within  the  lost  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury, a  merchantman  at  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshira, 
had  his  vessel  hove  down,  and  coppered  there,  and  from 
thence  loaded  a  cargo  of  'WtionaP*  for  the  West  Indies. 
Does  Mr.  S*****  remember  htm  1  Not  a  few  instan- 
ces of  this  kind,  have  within  the  last  few  yean  come 
within  the  cirele  of  my  observation.  Need  I  name  cap> 
tain  F.,  of  the  *'Asia,"  74 ;  captain  I.,  of  the  '*  Beliero- 
phon,"  80 ;  captain  McK.,  late  of  the  ''Vernon,"  all  of 
whom  have  atuined  their  rank  by  their  own  exeKions, 
and  not  by  family  patronage. 

Never,  may  I  venture  to  say,  did  the  Constitution 
look  better  than  when  riding  at  anchor  in  our  waters^ 
and  amidst  the  beautiful  ships  of  all  classes  of  Her  Ma- 
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je8ty*B  preMot  Mediterranean  squadron.  Her  crew  were 
a  fine  looking  aet  of  men,  who  had  been  upwards  of  three 
years  on  board,  appeared  well  content  with  their  aitua- 
Uon,  and  perfectly  at  home  when  duty  called  them  to 
their  respective  stations.  As  regards  the  officers^  I 
would  only  say,  that  where  such  disciplinarians  are,  no 
American  at  home  need  eyer  blush  at  a  want  of  neat- 
ness or  discipline  on  board  our  men  of  war,  when  sta- 
tioned or  cruising  abroad.  Every  day  brought  with  it 
for  them  new  acquaintances  and  new  invitations,  and 
these  were  never  received  without  also  being  repaid  in 
a  most  liberal  and  handsome  manner.  The  best  proof 
IS,  that  the  longer  **Old  Ironsides^  remained,  the  longer 
the  officers  wished  her;  and  the  more  they  became  ac- 
quainted, the  more  by  their  English  neighbors  and 
friends  was  their  absence  regretted.  It  was  not  only 
with  the  navy,  but  also  with  the  army,  that  intimacies 
were  created ;  and  on  lieutenant  Watson*s  dining  with 
the  fifly-ninth  mess,  they  gave  him  "Hail  Columbia !" 
and  one  of  their  oldest  and  most  meritorious  officers  of 
the  regiment,  a  captain  Harward,  roee  and  remarked, 
**  that  the  corps  to  which  he  belonged  was  the  first  which 
fired  a  shot  in  the  revolutionary  war,  on  the  plains  of 
Lexington,  and  afterwards  on  the  heights  of  Bunker 
Hill,  and  sincerely  did  he  hope  that  if  they  were  ever 
again  called  into  action,  it  would  be  in  defence^  and 
never  against  their  American  brethren.'*  This  was  not 
an  isolaled  instance,  but  numerous  anecdotes  might  be 
given  of  the  general  good  feeling'ezhibiled  at  all  times, 
and  even  in  instances  where  it  was  neither  called  for  or 
expected. 

The  Constitution  was  known,  on  her  arrival,  for  her 
deeds  during  the  past  war.  She  Is  now  far  more  plea- 
santly remembered,  by  the  urbanity,  hospitality,  and 
gentlemanly  bearing  of  her  officers. 

During  my  residence  here,  I  have  oftentimes  seen 
crowned  heads,  and  heirs  to  crowns,  received  as  stran- 
gers, but  never  have  I  observed  more  marked  honors 
paid  to  them,  than  has  recently  been  Aown  to  commo- 
dore Elliott,  and  through  him  to  the  American  nation. 
On  the  twenty-second  of  February,  it  being  the  anni- 
versary of  the  birth  of  Washington,  the  United  States 
flag  was  seen  waving  at  the  fore  royal*ma8t-head  of 
every  man-of-war  in  our  harbor.  At  twelve  o'clock 
preaaely,  and  at  the  moment  when  the  Constitution 
had  finished  her  firing,  a  national  salute  of  one  and 
twenty  guns  was  given  from  each  British  ship,  and  I 
think  they  numbered  fourteen  in  all,  from  the  *M04 
flag*'  down  to  the  two  gun  vapore  "  Confiance."  It 
was  thought  the  salute  would  have  been  returned  from 
the  "Princess  Charlotte,"  but  never  did  any  one  dream 
that  it  would  have  been  answered  by  alL  Never  has 
the  memory  of  Washington  been  so  deservedly  ho- 
nored before,  on  one  day,  from  the  "  wooden  walls"  «f 
old  England.  At  sun-set  when,  with  the  merry  sounds 
from  the  fife  and  the  beat  of  the  drums,  the  American 
flags  were  hauled  down,  that  of  England  was  happily, 
and  handsomely  run  up  by  the  orders  of  commodore 
Elliott,  and  saluted  with  an  equal  number  of  guns. 
Thus  elosed  the  twenty-second  of  Febraary  at  Malta. 
Sir  Robert  Stopford,  by  whose  orders  this  compliment 
was  paid,  is  the  fifth  on  the  navy  list  of  the  admirals 
of  Qreat  Britian,  served  on  our  coast  during  the  war 
of  our  revolution,  and  was  with  admiral  Digby  when 
he  attempted  to  relieve  "Comwallis  and  his  army." 


The  policy  of  England-«nd  many  will  not  blame  her- 
was  once  expressed  in  the  following  quaint  tines  of  as 
old  English  poet;  it  is, 

"  The  good  old  rale,  the  dmple  plaoi 
That  they  maj  Uka  who  hare  the  power, 
And  they  may  keep  who  can.** 

England  has  as  much  territory,  and  as  many  people  on 
her  possessions,  as  she  can  now  well  govern,  therefore 
all  jealousy  has  ceased  with  us,  and  we  are  friendi 
again.  The  praiseworthy  conduct  of  the  American 
government,  with  reference  to  the  afiairs  of  Canada, 
doubtless  was  one  reason,  why  such  attentions  weit 
shown  to  commodore  Elliot,  and  such  honors  paid  to 
our  flag. 

Majo^general  SirH.  A.  Bowverie,  the  present  gOTe^ 
nor  of  this  island,  is  of  the  Radnor  family,  a  distin- 
guished officer,  having  served  throughout  the  Penin- 
sular war,  and  also  acted  as  principal  aid  de  camp,  to 
the  duke  of  Wellington,  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo. 

The  Constitution  left  us  at  break  of  day  on  the  8th 
of  March.  As  she  passed  out,  her  band  was  plajring 
"  God  save  the  Clueen,"  while  those  of  Her  Majesty^ 
ships,  gave  in  return  **  Hail  Columbia.*'  Thia  risit  of 
commodore  EllioU  has  been  a  fortunate  one,  and  to 
quote  general  Bowverie's  words  *'  the  oftener  we  meet, 
the  better  it  will  be  for  both."  W. 


SCIENTIA  MISCELLANEA. 
BY  A.  D.  G. 

No.  I. 

HAPPT  ACCIDENTS. 

*<  In  ipeculatlDg  on  the  future  prospects  of  phyfleal  edenee, 
we  ahoold  not  be  juaclAed  In  leaviDf  out  of  ooniidentkm  tke 
probabiUtj,  or  rather  oertalntj,  of  the  occaaional  ooeunenceof 
thoae  happy  accideota  which  have  had  so  powerful  an  ioflaeooi 
on  the  past.*)  Hervshtf*  InL  JHm,  page  917. 

Perhaps  a  brief  account  of  some  of  theee  **  happy 
accidents,"  as  Herschel  has  termed  them,  may  not  be 
uninteresting.     Hiero,  king  of  Syracuse,  ordered  lui 
jeweller  to  make  him  a  golden  crown  of  a  certain  speci- 
fied weight     The  artist  attempted  a  fraud,  by  aab- 
stituting  a  portion  of  silver.    In  some  manner  the 
suspicions  of  the  king  were  awakened,  and  he  appointed 
Archimides,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  philosopben 
of  antiquity,  to  examine  the  matter,  and  determine,  if 
possible,  the  portion  of  silver  which  had  been  fraodn- 
lently  introduced.    For  a  long  time  Archimides  cookl 
see  no  possible  way  of  solving  the  question.  At  length, 
entering  h?b  bath  one  day,  he  is  said  to  have  caoghl  the 
idea  of  specific  gravities,  and  the  method  of  determin- 
ing ihem,  by  observing  the  water  rise  as  his  body  wia 
immersed  in  it.    Perceiving  at  once  the  many  iIopo^ 
tant  uses  to  which  this  knowledge  might  be  applied,  be 
was  so  overcome  with  admiration  and  delight,  that  he 
leaped  fiom  the  water,  and  unconscious  of  his  naked- 
ness, pursued  his  way  homeward,  crying  out, "  1 1*'* 
found  it— I  have  found  iL"     The  doctrine  of  specific 
gravities,  which  he  seems  in  this  accidental  manner  to 
have  become  acquainted  with,  he  afterwards  developed 
more  fully  in  his  work  "  De  Humido  losidentibus." 

One  of  these  "  happy  aocidente"  laid  the  foundation 
for  our  knowledge  of  galntniano.    It  occurred  dnrinf 
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tiie  year  1791,  in  the  laboratory  of  QaWani,  profi 
of  aoatomy  at  Bologna.    His  wife  being  in  a  delicate 
aiate  of  health,  employed  as  a  restorative  a  soup  made 
of  frogs.    Sereral  of  these  animals  were  lying  on  a 
table  near  to  an  electrical  machme.  While  the  machine 
was  in  operation,  a  pupil  of  Gralrani,.  happening  to 
touch  the  emral  nerre  of  a  frog  with  one  end  of  a 
knife,  whilst  the  other  end  was  in  contact  with  the 
prime  conductor  of  the  machine,  noticed  that  the  mus- 
cles of  the  limb  were  thrown  into  strong  convulsions. 
This  curious  fact  attracted  the  notice  of  the  professor's 
lady,  who  communicated  it  to  her  husband  on  his 
return.    Qalvani  was  at  the  time  engaged  in  an  exami- 
nation into  the  nature  of  muscular  motions.    These  he 
ooDoeired  to  be  owing  to  electricity ;  the  nerre  and  the 
muscle  with  which  it  was  connected,  being  oppositely 
ehaiged  (tike  the  two  coatings  of  a  Leyden  jar)  and 
muscular  motion  ensuing  whenever  a  discharge  was 
made  from  one  to  the  other.    This  newly  observed  fiict 
aesBied  to  confirm  his  hypothesis,  and  led  him  to  pro- 
secute his  inTestigations  with  renewed  ardor.    During 
a  course  of  experiments  which  he  wais  in  this  way  led 
to  commence,  he  discovered  that  the  same  effect  could 
be  produced  by  establishing  a  metallic  communication 
between  a  nerve  and  a  muscle.    This  hci  he  oommu- 
tticaled  to  the  world  in  his  treatise  concerning  animal 
electriciiy,  and  thus  laid  the  foundation  of  that  depart- 
ment of  general  physics  which  has  since  borne  his 
name.    Had  not  the  attention  of  Galvani  been  directed 
at  the  time,  to  the  subject  of  muscular  motion,  it  is 
probable  that  this  ftict  would  have  passed  unnoticed ; 
as  it  had  in  the  case  of  Du  Yemey  who  had  made  the 
ame  obeervation  about  a  century  earlier,  without  its 
having  received  that  attention  from  philosophers  which 
it  deserved.    Another  of  these  **  happy  accidents**  gave 
xiss  to  the  modem  science  of  crystalography.    The 
Abbe  Hauy,  was  engaged  on  a  certain  occasion  in 
enminiag  the  collection  of  minerals  belonging  to  M. 
Frmnce  de  Croisset,  when  accidentally  he  dropped  a 
beaatiful    q»cimen   of  calcareous  spar,  crystallized 
in  prisms.    The  specimen  was  broken  by  the  M\,  and 
Hauy  «>beerved  with  astonishment,  that  the  fragments 
had  the  smooth  regular  form  of  rhomboid  crystals  of 
Iceland  ^lar.    "I  have  found  it  all,"  he  exclaimed,  for 
at  that  moment  he  conoerved  the  fundamental  idea  of 
his  new  systeuL    Having  collected  the  fragments^  he 
carried  them  home,  and  soon  discovered  the  manner  in 
which  the  derivative  forms  of  crystals  could  be  re- 
duced to  their  primatives,  as  well  as  the  geometric  law 
tor  eaknlating  the  angles  of  the  one,  from  a  knowledge 
of  tbe  angles  ef  the  other.    His  discoveries  were  after- 
vanfa  made  public  at  the  solicitation  of  La  Place  and 
Daobcnton.    The  investigations  to  which  this  accident 
ffLve  rise,  have  resulted  in  dispelling  much  of  the  mys- 
tery which  before  enveloped  this  subject,  and  in  bring- 
ing to  light  many  curious  iacts  respecting  these  "  flowers 
of  the  mineral  workt"  as  they  have  been  called. 

Another  of  these  "  happy  accidents"  has  resulted  in 
the  creation  of  a  new  department  of  physical  optics ; 
wliieh  treats  of  polarized  light.  A  remarkable 
I  noticed  by  Malus,  in  1808,  whilst  accidentally 
I  through  a  doubly  refracting  prism  the  light  of 
the  aettiog  sun,  as  reflected  from  the  windows  of  the 
Laxembouig  palace  in  Paris.  On  turning  the  prism 
aroandy  he  was  surprised  to  observe  a  renarkitble  dif* 


ference  in  tbe  intensity  of  tbe  two  images ;  the  most 
refracted  alternately  surpassing  and  felling  short  of  the 
least  refracted  in  brilliancy,  at  each  quadrant  of  t|ie 
revolution.  This  phenomenon  connecting  itself  in  hui 
mind  with  similar  optical  phenomena,  which  from  the 
nature  of  his  studies  were  fresh  in  his  memory,  led  him 
to  investigate  the  subject  with  all  possible  attention.  The 
result  has  been  (as  remarked  above)  the  creation  of  a 
new  department  of  physical  optics.  Respecting  this 
department,  Herschel  has  justly  remarked,  that  "  the 
phenomena  which  belong  to  il,  are  so  singular  and 
various,  that  to  a  person  familiar  with  the  other  depart- 
ments of  optics  only,  this  is  like  a  new  world ;  so 
splendid  as  to  render  it  one  of  the  most  delightful 
branches  of  experimental  inquiry ;  and  so  fertile  in 
the  views  whidi  it  lays  open  of  the  constitution  of 
natural  bodies,  and  the  minuter  mechanism  of  the 
universe,  as  to  place  it  in  the  very  first  rank  of  phy* 
sical  sciences.'* 

It  may  admit  of  question  how  far  such  facts  as  these 
are  properly  characterized  as  "  happy  accidents.**  In 
every  instance,  the  attention  of  tbe  observer  had  been 
previously  awakened  and  his  mind  prepared  by  study 
and  meditation  for  receiving  the  fact  observed ;  and, 
had  not  this  been  the  case,  it  would  in  all  probability 
have  passed  withdut  attracting  his  notice.  The- know- 
ledge of  such  occurrences  as  these,  when  properly  con- 
sidered, will  not  lead  us,  when  brought  to  a  temporary 
stand,  in  a  course  of  investigation,  to  sit  down  and  idly 
wait  fbr  some  ''happy  accident,**  which  shall  at  once 
relieve  us  of  our  difficulty ;  but  rather,  to  press  forward, 
so  that  if  haply  one  should  occur,  we  may  be  ready  to 
turn  it  to  some  good  account.  *'The  seeds  of  great 
discoveries  are  everywhere  present  and  floating  around 
us,  but  they  fall  in  vain  upon  the  unprepared  mind, 
and  germinate  only  where  previous  inquiry  has  elabo- 
rated the  soil  for  their  reception,  and  awakened  the 
attention  to  a  perception  of  their  value." 

No.  II. 
EXCEPTIONS  TO  OENE&AL  LAWS. 

In  the  study  of  the  natural  sciences,  we  frequently 
meet  with  **  exceptions  to  general  hiws.**  Doubtless  the 
question  has  often  suggested  itself  to  the  student :  In 
what  sense  am  I  to  consider  these  as  exceptions?  Have 
they  arisen  from  an  oversi^t  in  the  Creator?  Are 
they  points  in  the  structure  of  the  universe,  which  have 
escaped  the  notice  of  the  great  architect,  when  he  plan- 
ned this  mighty  fiibric  ?  To  all  such  questions,  t  would 
answer,  nOb  Those  cases  which  we  are  in  the  habit  of 
considering  exceptions,  are  instances,  in  which  bodies 
are  taken  out  from  under  the  dominion  of  one  law,  to 
be  placed  under  that  of  another.  No  substance  can,  in 
any  circumstances,  be  looked  upon  as  an  outlaw  in  crea- 
tion. I  will  illustrate  this  statement,  in  the  case  of  one 
of  these  exceptions.  It  is  a  general  law  of  nature  that 
the  dimensions  of  bodies  should  increase  with  an  in- 
crease of  temperature,  and  vice  versa.  A  fiimiliar  in- 
stance of  this  change  in  dimensions,  consequent  upon  a 
change  in  temperature,  is  afibrded  by  the  mercury  in 
our  common  thermometers.  This  law  may,  with  the 
strictest  propriety,  be  called  a  general  law  of  nature. 
So  general  is  it  in  its  application,  that  we  can  pardon 
the  mistake  of  a  certain  Irish  sdiolar,  who  vrished  to 
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bring  eren  time  iuelf  under  iu  dominion,  and  to  ne* 
oonnt  for  the  varying  length  of  the  daya,  by  mippoeing 
that  they  were  expanded  by  the  heat  of  lummer  and 
contracted  by  the  cold  of  winter. 

Yet  we  meet  with  a  few  exceptione  to  this  general 
law.  If  we  take  a  portion  of  water  at  the  boUing  point, 
and  gradually  eool  it,  we  will  find  that  it  oontracu  regu- 
larly, until  it  reaches  the  teropefature  of  about  40o  Far. 
It  then  commences  expanding,  and  continues  to  do  so, 
until  conrerted  into  ice.  If  we  continue  the  cooling 
process,  it  will  again  commence  contracting,  and  continue 
80  to  do,  until  we  are  no  longer  able  to  trace  it.  If  we 
rererae  the  process,  just  the  opposite  changes  will  take 
place,  but  in  the  same  order«  The  ice  first  expanding 
with  an  increaae  of  temperature,  until  it  readies  the 
melting  point,  then  contracting  until  iU  temperature  is 
about  40°  Far.,  then  again  expanding  so  fkr  as  we  are 
able  to  trace  iU  In  thus  expanding,  as  its  temperature 
is  reduced  from  40°  to  39°,  and  also  in  contracting,  as  iU 
temperature  rises  through  the  same  part  of  the  scale, 
water  forms  an  exception  to  the  general  kw  which  go- 
▼ems  other  matter,  and  which  gorerns  water  itself,  un- 
der other  circumstances.  But  we  must  not  on  this  ac- 
count look  upon  it  as  an  outlaw  in  creation.  Its  appa- 
rent want  of  obedience  to  the  law  of  expansion  and  con- 
traction arises  from  tu  real  obedience  to  a  different  law, 
and  one  which  can  be  looked  upon  as  little  less  gene- 
ral than  the  former,  tik.,  the  law  of  crystallisation. 
Whenever  the  particles  of  a  body  so  arrange  them* 
selres  as  to  gire  to  that  body  the  form  of  a  regular 
geometric  solid,  they  are  said  to  crystallHBe.  In  thus 
regularly  arranging  themsdves,  the  partades  are  gene- 
rally compdled  to  occupy  a  larger  space  then  they  did 
when  existing  together,  without  any  regular  arrange* 
roent.  When  a  company  of  soMiers^  previous  to  mu^ 
taring,  are  standing  together  in  a  crowd,  they  occupy  a 
less  space  than  the  same  number  do  when  drawn  up 
in  the  form  of  a  hollow  square,  or  in  rank  and  file.  The 
same  is  the  case  with  the  partides  of  water.  Whilst 
existing  in  a  perfectly  liquid  state,  they  stand  irregu- 
larly crowded  together;  but  so  soon  as  the  trumpet-call 
of  the  chill  north  wind  is  heard,  they  commence  Uieir 
marching  and  eountennarehing,  until  at  length  they 
present  a  solid  and  impenetrable  front. 

Ice  is  not,  as  is  generally  supposed,  a  simple  sheet 
of  particles,  bound  together  by  their  mutual  attractions, 
but  condsu  of  an  infinite  number  of  needle-shaped 
crystals,  crossing  and  recrossing  each  other,  at  definite 
angles,  until  they  present  to  the  eye  the  appearance  of 
a  homogeneous  mass.  To  be  eonyinced  of  this^  nothing 
more  is  necessary,  than  to  watch  the  water  of  a  pod  as 
it  finsezes.  At  firat,  we  will  notice  a  number  of  long 
dender  crystals^  shooting  out  from  the  sides  of  the 
pool ;  then  the  enlargement  of  these  by  the  addition  of 
other  partides  in  lines  paralld  to  their  sides,  as  well  as 
a  second  set  of  crystab  shooting  from  the  sides  of  the 
first ;  then  a  repetition  of  this  process,  and  so  on  until 
the  whole  surface  of  the  pool  is  covered. 

So  for  are  such  exceptions  as  these  from  being  over- 
sights in  the  Creator,  that  they  furnish  us  with  the 
most  convindng  evidence  of  his  dengning  supervision. 
Had  not  water,  between  the  teraperaturss  of  3S°and  40® 
Far.,  been  made  an  exception  to  the  general  law  of 
expandon  and  contraciion,  instead  of  having  our 
riven  covered  in  winter  with  a  thin  coat  of  ice,  ready 


to  dissdve  before  the  fint  soft  breath  of  sprinr,  we 
should  have  had  them  converted  into  idid  mattes  of 
ice ;— and  fUrther  north,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  even 
the  midsummer  sun,  would  have  been  able  to  loose 
their  waten  from  the  **  bands  of  winter."  iMteed  of 
considering  these  exceptions  as  blemishes  in  the  work, 
we  ought  rather  to  look  upon  them  as  its  very  perfee- 
tions.  Like  the  abutroentt  to  the  walls  of  a  gochie 
tower,  they  break  in  upon  the  uniformity  of  the  strto 
ture,  it  is  true,  but,  like  them,  they  do  ao  in  order  lo 
confer  a  varied  beauty,  and  substantial  strength. 


THE  SISTER'S  GIFT  OP  FLOWERfl. 

Touog  and  Kyred  ristsr,  I  have  now,  wtckin  that  taoiUer  tlw, 
Yonr  gsntls  gift,  lo  Ilka  thjmlt^Om  aogelt  of  the  jaei, 
Culled  by  thy  hands  at  early  mom,  while  every  leaf  wu  bcifht 
With  kiieee  that  were  preaeed  on  them  by  splriis  in  ih«  Bifhi. 
How  beautifol— how  delleata— the  mM&etigwa  from  aanh 
Cone  Qp,  aad  bhMm,  and  blaah  away,  ao  iMngaof  liiile  iNMk! 
But  he  who  rules  and  veigM  abora,  fhwa  hie  m^eatte  tovtn 
Looks  dowa  whh  joy  ujwn  the  bode,  and  gladdens  la  thsflowen. 
The  deep  dark  sea,  la  Tain  lifts  up  Its  flashing  wares  on  higli, 
And  howls  around  the  carerned  earth— It  ^nnot  reach  ths  Ay. 
Ho  bloMed  dew  Alls  down  on  k ;  but  gloomily  and  disad 
It  corera  with  Its  mighty  paU  the  bodieo  of  the  dead. 
OnaUolaknoU,  bedecked  with  flowers.  Is  dearer  to  hte  rigM* 
Than  millions  of  those  stormy  waTsa,  that  seem  to  sponliii 
might 
Wkthimgt^m,  JUsf  10. 


THE  EARLY  DEAD. 

He  did  not  linger  out  his  span. 

Of  a  proud  line  the  end, 
A  lonely  and  time-stricken  man. 

His  staff  bis  only  friend ; 
Repining  at  the  lon^  dehiy 
That  faarr'd  him  from  his  kindred  clay: 

But  ere  a  aorrow  stain'd. 
Or  thorn  beset  the  path  he  trod. 
Shook  off  its  dust,  to  walk  with  God. 

8o  the  fair  fiower  of  morn  displays 

A  rest  as  early  won, 
Ere  soorchM  by  Sol's  nEwridian  nyt, 

Or  shut  when  day  is  done 
He  left  us  as  the  early  dew 
Goes  up  from  earth,  to  glass  anew 

The  glories  of  the  sun : 
Saw  just  enough  of  life  to  know 
Its  joy,  but  not  to  feel  its  woe. 

The  crown  that  holy  men  have  sought 

In  danger's  stormy  track ; 
For  which  the  martyr's  faith  has  fought 

Through  flood  and  flame  and  rack; 
Came  down  to  him,  a  pladd  boon. 
As  the  calm  sunlieht  falls  at  noon: 

Oh !  who  couUTcall  hira  back, 
To  lay  his  robe  of  glory  down. 
That  beav'n  of  lo?e,  that  starry  crowa! 

What  could  we  ofibr  in  exchange. 

To  tempt  his  spirit's  flight 
Away  from  her  unbounded  ranee. 

Through  boundless  fieMs  of  Gght7 
The  day  of  eaie ;  the  night  of  pain ; 
Death's  valley  and  dark  shade  a^in ; 

Hope's  blossoms — and  their  blidit! 
Their  bloom  he  saw ;  their  blight  ne  fled : 
Thrice  happy  are  the  early  dead ! 
(,s.a  B.w.a 
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WASHINGTON  COLLEGE, 
LEZiNOTON,  yiRomu. 

About  threetcore  y«an  ago,  the  Hanover  Pres* 
hji^Tj,  (at  that  time  the  only  Presbytery  in  Vir« 
g»ia»)  taking  into  oontidoration  the  low  state  of 
Ctorature  in  this  Gommonwealth,  conceived  a^pro- 
jsct  of  eatabliflJiing  a  seminary  of  learning  in  the 
vpper  country.  They  wisely  concluded  that  such 
an  establishment  in  the  limestone  valley  would 
afford  to  all  classes  an  opportunity  of  acquiring  a 
liberal  education,  thereby  rendering  unnecessary 
the  inconvenience  and  extra  expense  of  resorting 
to  northern  coUegea.  In  accordance  with  these 
views,  the  Presbytery  appointed  agents  to  solicit 
and  receive  donations ;  and  trustees  to  carry  their 
plans  into  execution.  It  was  readily  foreseen,  that 
the  times  were  un&vorable  for  making  collections 
of  money. ibr  any  public  purpose^  The  whole 
valley  was,  comparatively,  a  new  settlement ;  hith- 
erto a  frontier;  often  subjected  to  Indian  depreda- 
tions and  to  draughts  on  the  militia  for  protection. 
This  checked  population ;  retarded  enterprise  and 
improvements,  and  whatever  might  contribute  to 
the  wealth  of  the  country. 

The  Presbytery,  however,  considering  the  ne- 
cessity of  the  case,  thought  that  something  might 
be  done;  and  on  making  the  experiment,  some- 
thing was  done.  The  trustees  soon  determined  to 
erect  a  building;  and  the  site  chosen  was  in  a 
grove,  on  the  summit  of  Timber-ridge,  about  one 
mile  northwest  of  the  present  village  of  Fairfield. 
Here,  on  either  side,  was  a  delightAil  prospect  of 
a  picturesque  country.  The  situation  afforded 
plenty  of  firewood ;  timber  sufficient  for  building, 
and  good  water  convenient;  and  was  very  appro- 
priately denominated  Mount  Pleasant  It  was 
encircled  by  a  numerous  population.  By  contri- 
butions from  the  vicinity,  of  labor,  &c.  a  building 
wu  soon  reared.  I  will  not  here  stop  to  describe 
the  materials  of  which  it  was  composed ;  its  di- 
mensions or  proportions ;  its  ornaments  or  orders 
of  architectnre--suffioe  it  to  say,  that  it  blended 
comfort  and  convenience  with  cheapness,  and  was 
aifficiently  large  for  present  purposes.  A  teacher 
Was  now  employed.  The  first  whose  name  I 
remember  was  William  Graham.  He  was  a 
paduale  ci  Nassau-Hall,  during  the  administra- 
tion of  the  celebrated  Doctor  Witherspoon.  Mr. 
Orafanm  came  to  this  couiitry  with  the  character 
of  a  gentleman  of  genius,  scholarship  and  piety, 
wbach  character  he  supported  through  life. 

A  number  of  students  from  this  and  the  neigh- 
Wing  counties  now  resorted  to  Mount  Pleasant. 
U  a  short  time  a  very  respectable  grammor- 
echool  was  Ibrmcd.  This  was  the  first  germ  of 
Waahiogton  College. 

The  ability  of  the  preceptor;  the  industry, 
proficiency » and  decorous  demeanor  of  the  students, 


soon  gave  eclat  to  the  institution.  The  neighbor- 
hood viewed  this  novelty,  a  Latin  school,  as  it  was 
called,  as  an  important  acquisition  to  the  country. 
I  happened  at  Mount  Pleasant  during  Mr.  Gra- 
ham's superintendence.  It  was  noon,  the  hour  of 
recreation.  Here  was  seen  a  large  assemblage  of 
fine,  cheerful,  vigorous  looking  youth,  apparently 
from  ten  to  twenty  years  of  age.  Th^y  were 
mostly  engaged  in  feats  of  strength,  speed  or 
agility;  each  emulous  to  surpass  his  fellows  in 
those  exercises,  for  which  youth  of  their  age  gene- 
rally possess  a  strong  predilection.  Presently  the 
sound  of  a  horn  summoned  all  to  the  business  of 
the  afternoon.  The  sports  were  dropped  as  by 
magic.  Now  you  may  see  them  seated  singly  or 
in  pairs,  or  in  small  groups,  with  book  in  hand, 
conning  over  their  afternoon's  lesson.  One  por- 
tion resorted  immediately  to  the  hall,  and,  ranging 
themselves  before  the  preceptor  in  semicircular 
order,  handed  him  an  open  book  contaming  their 
recitation.  He  seemed  not  to  look  into  the  book, 
and  prosently  closed  it ;  thinking,  as  I  supposed, 
that  he  knew  as  well  as  the  book.  Of  the  recita- 
tion I  understood  not  a  syllable;  yet  it  was  highly 
agreeable  to  the  ear,  sonorous  and  musical :  and 
although  more  than  sixty  winters  have  rolled 
away  since  that  time,  the  impressions  then  made 
have  not  been  entirely  efiaced  from  my  memory. 
I  have  since  discovered  that  the  recitation  was  a 
portion  of  that  beautiful  Greek  verb,  Tupto;  in 
which  the  sound  of  the  consonants  pi,  tau,  mu, 
theta,  predominate.  It  was  observable  that,  du- 
ring the  recitation,  the  preceptor  gave  no  instruc- 
tion, corrected  no  errors,  made  no  remarks  of  any 
kind.  He  seemed  to  sit  merely  as  a  silent  witness 
of  the  performance.  The  class  itself  resembled 
one  df  those  self-regrulating  machines  of  which  I 
have  heard.  Each  member  stood  ready,  by  trap- 
ping and  turning  down,  to  correct  the  mishaps  and 
mistakes  of  his  fellows :  and  as  much  emulatioQ 
was  discovered  here,  as  had  been,  an  hour  before, 
on  the  theatre  of  their  sports,  in  their  athletic  ex- 
ercise. Since  that  day,  I  have  often  thought  that 
emulatkm  would  be  a  noble  engine  in  the  hands  oi 
a  skilful  teacher.  It  excites  attention;  creates 
accuracy  and  promptitude ;  and  gives  zest  and 
variety  to  subjects,  otherwise  dry  and  jejune. 
Durmg  this  recitation,  an  incipient  smile  of  appro- 
bation was  more  than  once  observed  on  the  coun- 
tenance of  the  preceptor,  maugre  his  native  gravity 
and  reserve.  This  happened  when  small  boys, by 
their  superior  scholarship,  raised  themselves  above 
those  who  were  full  grown.  This  class  having 
gone  through,  several  others,  in  regular  order, 
presented  themselves  before  the  teacher  and  passed 
the  ordeal.  The  business  of  the  afternoon  was 
closed  by  a  devotional  exercise.  And  now,  the 
whole  number,  without  delay,  issuing  from  the 
hall,  spread  themselves  over  the  area  before  the 
door ;  each  conversing  with  much  glee  with  those 
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Dearest  to  him;  then,  hasting  homewards,  each 
took  off  his  several  way  to  some  of  the  farm> 
houses,  which  furnished  them  refectories  and 
dormitories;  and  the  shadows  of  tlie  evening 
leni^thening  fast,  f ,  too,  hied  me  home,  much  grati- 
fied and  not  a  little  disappointed.  The  systematic 
order  of  the  place  struck  my  attention.  A  signal 
called  the  whole  school  together;  a  signal  an- 
nounced the  hour  of  recitation:  each  class  was 
summoned  to  its  recitation  by  a  signal.  These 
signals  were  obeyed  without  delay — and  without 
noise.  The  students  might  pursue  their  studies 
in  the  hall  or  the  open  air  as  pleased  them  best. 
Talking  or  reading  aloud  was  not  permitted  in 
the  hall,  except  to  the  class  reciting.  The  dig 
nity  of  the  preceptor,  and  his  well  known  fitness 
for  the  station,  gave  him  respectability,  and  he 
was  respected.  Before  this  day  I  had  thought  the 
course  pursued  in  this  Latin  school  resembled  the 
common  English  schools  with  which  I  had  been 
acquainted. 

**  Sic  cantbus  catulos  aemflM,  ale  matribus  hoedot 
Noram,  >ic  parris  compoDers  magna  solebam.** 

But  I  now  saw  that  the  order  and  discipline  of  the 
former  were  essentially  different  from  the  noise, 
confusion  and  turmoil  of  the  latter. — Fifty  or  sixty 
years  after  this,  and  but  a  few  years  ago,  in  pass- 
ing near  to  Mount  Pleasant,  I  turned  out  of  my 
way  to  see  this  quondam  seat  of  the  muses.  It 
was  soon  found,  and  readily  recognized.  The 
building  and  grove  have  entirely  disappeared. 
No  hedge  or  railing  encloses  the  area.  Neither 
the  strength  of  man  nor  the  labor  of  the  ox- 
neither  the  harrow  nor  the  crooked  ploiigh  have 
■  subdued  the  toil.  It  appeal^  an  entire  desolation, 
The  elevated  position,  however,  affords  the  same 
grand  and  delightful  prospect,  and  might  give 
employment  to  the  pen  or  pencil  of  'an  artist.  I 
felt  myself  on  classic  ground.  Here  Washing- 
ton College  drew  its  first  breath.  On  this  spot. 
Mount  Pleasant,  commenced  the  establishment  of 
a  seminary  of  learning.  A  few  obscure  clergy- 
men, without  political  power,  and,  in  those  days  of 
skepticism,  possessing  very  little  personal  influ- 
ence; without  pecuniary  resources,  other  than 
what  might  be  expected  from  the  voluntary  con- 
tributions of  a  newly  settled  mountainous  district 
of  country;  in  perilous  times,  too,  when  the  In- 
dians behind  and  the  British  before,  threatened  to 
devour  with  open  mouth;  under  all  these  appal- 
ling circumstances,  these  few  men,  Tod,  Brown, 
Waddell,  and  their  associates,  relying  on  the  favor 
of  heaven,  began  the  work,  persevered  and  suc- 
ceeded. They  have  long  since  slept  with  their 
fathers:  and,  were  this  benevolent  work  alone 
known  of  them,  they  would  merit  the  grateful 
remembrance  of  the  present  and  future  genera- 
tions. The  trustees,  too,  v^ere  important  auxilia- 
ries in  the  same  work.  Most  of  them  continued 
in  office  during  life.    Some  of  them,  I  thmk,  for 


more  than  half  a  century.    They,  too,  have  gone 
the  way  of  all  flesh.     While  remaining  here,  I 
called  to  mind  the  numerous  population  which         j 
once  encircled  Mount  Pleasant,  and  which,  in  va- 
rious ways,  contributed  to  the  advancement  of  ^ 
seminary;  and  I  asked  myself  where  are  they  all 
now?    Where  are    the  Willsons,  Blackbanu, 
Browns,  Scotts,  the  Greenlees,  McDoweli,  Mc- 
Clungs,  Patton^  and  Pattersons?  Where  are  they 
now  ?  Gone  to  the  l^nd  of  forgetfulness !  As  whilit 
a  tempest,  sweeping  through  an  ancient  foieit, 
uproots  and  rends  from  its  base  the  growth  of 
ages,  if  we  look  abroad,  we  behold  but  one  uni- 
yersal  ruin  and  desolation.     Yet,  when  the  wind 
has  subsided,  the  clouds  have  dispersed,  the  war  of 
elements  has  ceased,  and  the  heavens  have  become 
serene,  we  may,  here  and  there,  descry  a  stardy 
oak,  scathed,  indeed,  stripped  of  its  foliage  and 
despoiled  of  its  beauty,  the  trunk  yet  standing  and 
retaining  the  principle  of  vitality — so  of  that  nu- 
merous population,  of  various  ages,  character  and 
pursuits,  which  once  encircled  the  spot  where  I 
now  am.    A  few,  very  few,  indeed,  children  d 
another  century,  may,  by  careful  inquiry,  be  dis- 
covered,  fiir  dispersed  from  each  other,  with  hoary 
heads  and  furrowed  cheeks,  their  steps  marked 
with  imbecility  and  decrepitude,  having  advanced 
fer  adown  the  vale  of  life,  and  still  progresaingwith 
accelerated  speed,  destined  soon  to  join,  in  the  land 
of  silence,  their  former  associates.    The  stndenti, 
too,  that  lovely  band  of  youth,  whom,  long  since, 
I  saw  animating  the  scenes  around  Mount  Plea- 
sant with  youthful  sports  and  jocundity;  whon 
countenances  beamed  with  health  and  intelligence, 
the  joy  and  hope  of  their  parents  and  their  coun- 
try; and  in    whom  those  hopes  were  not  dii- 
appointed ;   they,   too,   have    felt   the  tempest 
They,,  too,  have  bowed  to  the  King  of  Terrors. 
Yet  a  single  exceptipn  to  this  may  even  now  be 
found.*    I  wish  I  could  recollect  the  names  of  all 
the  students  of  that  primary  school.    PriesUyi 
Mitchel,  Hoge,  Stuart,  Blackburn,  McClung,  (he 
Willsons,  Browns  and  Breckenridges,  were  of  the 
number.    These   entered   on  a  classical  course 
about  the  same  time,  and  were  cotemporarieson 
the  stage  of  public  life.    Several  of  them  became 
practising  attorneys.    Two  of  them  held  seats  on 
the  bench  of  justice  in  the  superior  courts  of  law : 
four  have  been  members  of  State  Legislatures: 
four,  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.    One 
was  called  to  preside  over  the  important  interests 
of  a  college,  and  one,  in  diplomatic  capacity,  to 
superintend  our  national  interests  at  the  court  of 
Versailles.    Besides,  several  of  these  have  at  dif- 
ferent times  received  appointments  by  authority 
of  the  state,  to  manage  special  important  trusts  in 
behalf  of  the  commonwealth.     I  think,  it  may  be 
safely  said,  that  no  one  of  theae  was  ever  chaJ^ged, 
or  chargeable  with  delinquency'  in  their  important 

*The  RcT.  Jamea  Mitchel,  of  Bedford,  Tirslnia- 
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triMto,  either  through  want  of  tdenUr,  or  want  of 
fidelity.  A  parallel  to  this  can  hardly  be  found; 
that  twelTe  young  men  commencing  a  course  of 
learoiog  about  the  same  time^  should  all  appear  in 
afler  life  with  so  much  respectability  in  the  public 
eitimation:  and  these^  too,  not  selected;  but 
taken,  as  it  might  be  said,  at  random. 

By  this  time  my  travelling  companion  became 
impatient,  and  manifested  l^  gestures  easily  un- 
derstood, his  willingness  to  be  unmoored  and  to 
leave  this  desolate  place.    I  mounted,  gave  him 
the  rein,  and  pursued  my  journey,  ruminating 
iNch  on  former  days,  on  scenes  of  childhood  and 
youth ;  on-  my  cotemporaries,  the  companions  of 
my  youth — how  few  of  them  now  survive ;  and 
how  many  of  thosO)  by  far  my  juniors,  have  gone 
the  way  of  all  flesh.     I  thought,  too,  of  the  brevity 
of  human  life,  composed  of  a  few  short  periods ; 
youth,  maturity  and  decay;  and  these  followed  by 
death  and  dissolution ;  and  these  few  periods  re 
plete  with  toil  and  pain,  losses  and  disappointments. 
What  caducity  in  human  afiairs !    What  a  ]ier- 
plexing  maze  is  the  life  of  man  !  To  what  a  sha- 
dowy, precarious,  evanescent  state  of  being  is  he 
consigned !  Might  he  not  have  been  created  ex- 
empt from  evil?  or,  if  evil  must  be,  might  he  not 
have  been  gifted  with  those  faculties,  which  would 
have  enabled  him  to  foresee  and  avoid  it,  suc- 
oeasfuUy  to  resist  and  overcome  ?  Or,  could  he 
not  have  been  elevated  to  a  station  more  congenial 
to  the  dignity  of  his  intellectual  character,  where 
pursuits  of  a  nobler  kind  might  have  led  to  per- 
manent and  substantial  felicity?  Here  some  supe- 
rior being  twitched  my  ear  and  checked  my  arro- 
gance.    ''Man,''  said  he,  "forms  a  part  of  an 
immenee  system  of  being.     The  great  Creator 
endowed  him  with  those  faculties,  placed  him  in 
that  station,  and  subjected  him  to  those  laws  which 
he  sair  right  and  prefer.    Wouldst  thou,  O,  mor- 
ftf,  alter  the  established  order  of  things  ?  Canst 
thou,  who  arose  into  being  but  yesterday,  and  to- 
morrow must  return  to  your  mother  earth ;  frail, 
weak  and  erring  creature,  possessing  but  five 
•canty  inlets  of  knowledge;  resident  in  a  remote 
corner  of  the  universe,  wiUi  but  a  speck  of  crea- 
tion subject  to  your  vision-— can  you,  I  say,  scan 
tlie  operations  of  the  Almighty?  Can  yoQ  fathom 
the  depths  of  the  wisdom  of  his  counsel?  Would 
you  sit  in  judgment  on  his  doings;  rejudge  his 
jortioe,  or  reverse  his  decisions?  Shall  the  thing 
fcrmed  say  to  him  that  formed  it,  why  hast  thou 
nftde  me  thus? 

PtmuuiptnoiiB  mao,  woaldst  thou  the  reason  find, 
"Why  formed  so  weak,  so  little  and  so  hlind  ? 
First,  if  thoin  canst,  the  harder  reason  guess, 
"Wlij  formed  no  weaker,  blinder  and  no  less. 
He,  who  through  Tast  tmnxensUy  can  pierce. 
Can  tell  why  Heaven  has  mads  man  as  he  is. 

SHenoe,  submission  and  acquiescence  become  the 
creature/'    I  stood  reproved.    I  was  dumb;  I 


opened  not  my  mouth.  "  For  your  consolation 
let  me  inform  you,"  subjoined  he, "  that  the  life  of 
man,  though  short,  is  long  enough  for  all  the  pur- 
I)06es  of  life,  provided  the  time  thereof  be  judi- 
ciously economized  in  accordance  with  the  laws 
which  a  wise  and  beneficent  Creator  has  given 
him  for  the  regulation  of  his  conduct;  and  this 
will  lead  to  perpetuity  of  bliss."  Here  my  moni- 
tor very  unceremoniously  withdrew.  I  had  now 
arrived,  almost  unconsciously,  at  the  dwelling  of 
an  old  acquaintance.  On  entering,  I  was  kindly 
saluted ;  many  friendly  inquiries  and  professions 
of  regard  succeeded,  which  were  followed  by  an 
interesting  conversation,  in  which  every  member 
of  the  cheerful  family  seemed  willing  to  bear  part 
The  conversation  was  not  the  less  interesting  on 
account  of  its  being  free  from  ceremony  and  con- 
straint Now  the  sombre  train  of  my  thoughts, 
which,  erawhile,  had  held  me  in  durance,  was 
broken,  and  I  soon  became  light-hearted  and 
buoyant  as  a  prisoner  bird  just  escaped  from  its 
cage.  But  we  have  wandered  hr  from  our  sub- 
ject— let  us  return. 

The  seminary  remained  but  for  a  few  yea»  at 
its  fint  location.  Land  was  procured  by  the  trus- 
tees, and  buildings  prepared  on  a  larger  scale, 
about  six  miles  south  of  Mount  Pleasant,  at  Tim- 
ber-ridge meeting-house.  The  seminary  had  now 
obtained  the  name  of  Liberty  Hall ;  and  a  law  was 
enacted  by  the  legislature  entitled,  '<An  act  to  in- 
corporate the  Rector  and  Trustees  of  Liberty 
Hall  Academy."  Mr.  Graham  had  been  em- 
ployed to  travel  northward  to  solicit  donations. 
He  went,  I  believe,  as  fiir  as  Boston.  I  have 
never  heard  precisely  the  amount  of  his  collec- 
tions; but  it  is  probable  that  the  lands  purchased, 
the  buildings  prepared,  and  some  expensive  in- 
struments procured  about  this  time,  were  paid  for, 
at  least  partly,  from  this  source.  Among  the  in- 
struments were,  an  air-pump,  an  electric-machine, 
a  sextant,  microscope  and  telescope,  a  set  of  large 
maps,  a  pair  often  or  twelve-inch  globes,  together 
with  a  number  of  valuable  books,  the  beginning 
of  a  library. 

Lexington  was  established  as  the  county  town 
of  Rockbridge  in  1779.  The  academy  was  re- 
moved from  Timber-ridge,  I  think,  soon  after- 
wards to  a  situation  nearly  a  mile  west  of  this 
town.  Here  a  frame  building  was  erected,  in 
which  the  business  of  instructk>n  was  continued 
for  a  number  of  years.  During  the  Revolutionary 
war,  the  confusion  and  embarrassment,  public  and 
individual,  had  so  deranged  all  business  that  every 
resource  of  the  academy  was  cut  off,  and  many  of 
its  friends  began  to  despair  of  its  longer  existence. 
This  war  had  been  waged  for  national  indepen- 
dence ;  and  all  the  resources  of  the  country,  all  its 
energies,  physical  and  intellectual,  were  required, 
and  also  the  services  of  every  man — no  one  was 
exempt    The  clergy,  indeed,  wera  exempted  by 
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law ;  but  thej  did  not  exempt  themwlTei.  They, 
layinif  aside  the  bad^  of  their  order,  aaauming 
the  habiliments,  and  girding  on  the  armor  of  the 
soldier,  marched  to  the  tented  field,  or  to  the  field  of 
battle.  Mr.  Graham,  himself  a  clergyman,  as 
well  as  principal  of  Liberty  Hall,  is  known  to 
have  volunteered  his  services,  on  a  pressing  occa- 
sion, in  concert  with  other  volunteers,  who,  being 
destitute  of  officers,  appointed  him  their  captain, 
and  marched  to  meet  the  enemy.  The  enemy  had 
retired,  and  they  were  discharged.  The  stndents 
of  the  academy,  too,  were  called  forth  in  common 
with  the  other  militia.  On  one  occasion,  not  yet 
forgotten,  leaving  the  hall  of  science,  exchanging 
Hesiod  and  Homer  for  the  rifie,  they  hastened 
with  their  associates  to  the  head-quarters  of  the 
southern  army;  and,  soon  after  arriving,  were  led 
on  to  battle.  Placed  in  open  ground,  they  fiused 
the  British  regulars  for  hours  together,  contend- 
ing with  chivalrous  bravery  for  the  mastery  of 
the  field,  alternately  advancing  or  retreating,  as 
the  rifle  or  the  bayonet  prevailed.  But  war  did 
not  endure  forever.  The  halcyon  days  of  peace 
returned.  The  cruel  instruments  of  Mars  were 
laid  aside,  and  the  implements  of  husbandry  and 
the  arts  were  resumed.  The  doors  of  Liberty 
Hall  were  again  thrown  open,  and  students  re- 
sorted thither  in  greater  numbers  than  at  any 
former  period.  Efforts  were  now  made  for  their 
accommodation.  A  large  stone  building  was 
erected,  capable  of  accommodating  forty  or  fifty 
students ;  also  a  refectory. 

Mr.  Graham  now  resumed  the  business  of  the 
academy,  over  which  he  had  heretofore  watched 
with  parental  care  and  solicitude.  He  had  led  it 
cautiously  and  tenderly  through  many  difficulties 
to  a  certain  stage  of  its  existence.  Besides  the 
labor  of  teaching  and  governing,  there  devolved 
upon  him  the  taak  of  planning  buildings;  making 
contracts  with  the  workmen;  attending  to  the 
ftithful  execution  of  the  contracts ;  the  devising 
ways  and  means  for  fulfilling  those  engagements ; 
and,  in  a  word,  all  that  was  to  be  done  for  the  aca- 
demy fell  chiefly  on  him.  '  But  the  want  of  funds 
was  now  severely  felt  Some,  which  had  been 
possessed,  were  lost  through  the  deception  of  a 
paper  currency.  The  embarrassed  state  of  the 
Country  precluded,  at  present,  all  hopes  of  procu- 
ring others. 

Having  superintended  the  academy  kt  twenty 
or  twenty-five  years  with  great  fidelity,  Mr. 
Graham,  now  past  the  meridian  of  life;  his 
strength  worn  down  by  age  and  toil ;  and  seeing 
his  labors  continually  increasing,  without  any 
prospect  of  assistance,  resigned  his  charge  into 
the  hands  of  its  guardkns,  the  trustees.  During 
this  long  period,  he  had,  for  the  most  part,  per- 
formed all  the  duties  in  person,  which  in  other 
public  seminaries  are  confided  to  a  (acuity,  con- 
sisting of  several  professors.     He  not  only  gave 


instruction  in  the  scientific  and  dassiGal  depart* 
ments,  bat  paid  special  attention  to  the  grammiT- 
school.    ''  Here,'*  said  he,  '<  should  be  laid  i  sub- 
stratum on  which  to  build  a  superstriictttre  of 
learning."    Amidst  all  discouragements,  he  hid 
always  entertained  the  most  sanguine  expectatioDi 
that  the  academy  woidd  one  day  become  an  im- 
portant and  useful  seat  of  learning.  (See  note  A.) 
The  prospects  of  LibeKy  Hall  were  now  diiooa- 
nigingj  indeed.    Without  instruders  and  with- 
out funds,  many  of  its  friends  thought  it  coidd  ao 
longer  exist.    But  how  inscrutable  are  the  wayi 
of  Heaven !  How  short-sighted  are  mortals  \  ths 
&ther  of  his  country,  whose  mind  was  ever  beat 
on  promoting  objects  of  great  public  utility,  ga?e 
to  it  that  pecuniary  aid  which  ensured  its  perpe- 
tuity; and/  subsequently,  the  venerable  society  of 
the  Virginia  Cincinnati  gave  the  whole  of  tlmr 
funds,  amounting  to  sixteen  thousand  dolkn,to 
promote  the  same  object    Still  more  recently,  the 
late  John  Robinson  of  this  county,  did,  by  hii 
last  will,  bequeath,  for  the  same  purpose,  the 
whole  of  his  estate,  which  bas  since  come  into  the 
possession  of  the  trustees,  and  is  estimated  at  fifiy 
thousand  dollars.    The  two  first  of  these  donaVwnt 
were  the  legitimate  consequences  of  that  very 
war  which  produced  much  public  distress,  and 
which  had  threatened  even  the  existence  of  the 
academy.    M  r.  Robinson ,  it  is  known,  had  served, 
for  a  length  of  time,  as  a  soldier  during  the  Revo- 
lutionary war,  in  the  northern  array,  where  Gea. 
Washington  commanded  ;   and  baid  always  ex- 
pressed a  high  respect  for  his  character,  and  also 
for  the  character  of  the  officers  of  the  Americea 
army,  especially  those  of  the  Virginia  line,  with 
many  6f  whom  he  was  personally  acquainted.   Ii 
it  not  presumable  then,  that  Mr.  Robinson,  ia 
making  this  splendid  bequest,  was  influenced  by 
a  laudable  desire  to  emulate  tlie  example  of  those 
illustrious  names  which  had  preceded  him  m  thii 
patriotic  act  of  benevolence  ?  If  this  be  adiniUed, 
it  must  then  be  seen,  that  all  these  beneiactionf 
were  the  result  of  the  Revolutionary  war. 

When  it  had  been  known  that  Gen.  Washing' 
ton  would  endow  a  seminary  in  this  yalley,  the 
trustees  availed  themselves  of  Mr.  Graham's  m- 
sistance  to  form  a  memorial  to  his  excellency, 
which  presented  a  short  history  of  the  academyi 
its  funds,  some  account  of  the  salubrity,  fertilityi 
and  |)opulation  of  the  surrouuding  country.  This 
was  accompanied  with  a  diagraoi  of  the  adjacent 
a)unties,  particularly  noticing  the  reli^ive  situa- 
tion of  Liberty  Hall,  with  respect  to  Pincastle, 
New  London  and  Staunton^  the  only  places  that 
seemed  to  lay  any  claim  to  the  donation.  These 
papers  were  transmitted  to  Col.  Moore,  then  s 
member  of  Coagress,  He  being  the  representa- 
tive of  a  district  composed  of  several  coontiei, 
thought  it  indelicate  to  press  the  claims  of  any  oBfi 
place ;  and,  therefore^  merely  delirefed  the  pspen. 
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Gen.  Wtthington  Mon  put  the  matter  to  rest  by 
mking  to  Liberty  Hall  Academy  a  deed  of  gift  of 
one  huadred  ahares  in  the  James  River  Company, 
worth,  at  this  time,  three  thousand  dollars  per 
tnnam.  The  legislature  of  the  state,  at  their 
next  session,  changed  the  name  of  the  seminary  to 
that  of  Washington  College. 

After  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Graham,  (see  Note 
B.)  an  interregnum  of  seTeral  years  took  place, 
during  which  a  few  grammar  scholars  only  were 
tangbt.  The  Roy.  George  A.  Baxter,  since  Dr. 
Baxter,  was  soon  after  this  appointed  president ; 
and,  subsequently,  the  stone  edifice  belonging  to 
the  college  was  consumed  by  fire.  The  trustees 
then  selected  a  location  on  an  eminence  adjoining 
Lexington,  where  buildings  have  since  been 
erected.  At  this  time,  and  during  the  whole  of 
Dr.  Baxter's  presidency,  the  funds  were  incom- 
petent to  the  maintenance  of  a  sufficient  number 
of  instructors,  and  to  meet  other  considerable  ex- 
penditures, which  were  Ibund  necessary  ibr  the 
prosperity  of  the  institution.  Nevertheless,  stu- 
dents returned  in  considerable  numbers,  and  the 
college  waa  respectable  during  his  continuance  iii 
office.  He  resigned  his  presidency  about  the  year 
1827,  and  Louis  Marshall,  M.  D.,  of  Kentucky, 
was  appointed  his  successor.  Oo  his  abdication, 
Mr.  Henry  Vethake,  of  New  York,  was  chosen 
president  His  inauguration  took  place  on  the 
2dd  of  February,  1885 :  and  in  consequence  of  his 
resignation^  the  Rev.  Henry  Ruffner  was  elected 
president,  and  inaugurated  the  22d  of  Feb.  1837. 

Thus  we  have  traced  this  seminary  for  more 
than  threescore  years.  From  a  grammar-school 
to  an  academy,  and  ftx)m  an  academy  to  a  college. 

'*  Soalow  the  growth  of  what  is  excellene; 
So  bard  to  aiuin  perfection  in  thie  nether  world.** 

We  see  that  in  all  its  different  stages  and  stations ; 
in  all  its  fortunes  and  misfortunes;  during  all  the 
administrations  under  which  it  existed,  it  is  the 
same  indiyidual  seminary — its  personal  identity  is 
manifest.  (See  Note  C.)  Our  narrative  has  now 
come  to  a  dose;  and  although  it  must  stop  here, 
we  trust  and  believe  that  Washington  College 
will  progress  and  prosper  until  it  equals,  or  sur- 
pasaea  all  other  kindred  seminaries  of  our  coun- 
try. This  is  not  said  through  envy  or  bad  feeling. 
We  wish  prosperity  to  every  place  in  which  use- 
ibl  lenming  is  pursued ;  and  that  there  should  be 
no  rivalship.  But  our  belief  rests  upon  many 
ioapkiotts  events  and  circumstances,  which  have 
attended  this  seminary  from  its  origin.  That  it 
dMHiId  have  survived  the  Revolutionary  war  may 
be  considered  an  auspicious  event ;  but  that  this 
wnr  aboukl  have  been  instrumental  in  promoting 
its  greatest  prosperity  is  very  extraordinary.  These 
dnnatioQS,  unsought  for  by  the  seminary,  were  the 
■pontaiieous  bounty  of  benevolent  individuals. 
We  think,  it  may  be  Ikirly  concluded,  without 


being  subjected  to  the  charge  of  superstition,  that 
these  events  were  premonitory  of  the  great  future 
usefulness  and  celebrity  of  this  institution.  Be- 
sides these  events,  its  location  promises  much  for 
its  future  prosperity — situated  in  the  centre  of  the 
largest  state  in  the  union ;  equally  removed  from 
the  intense  and  long  continued  cold  of  the  north- 
em  winters,  and  from  the  tedious,  sultry,  enfee- 
bling summers  of  the  south ;  elevated  above  the 
region  where  dull  an^lazy  streams,  creeping  over 
a  flat  surface,  produce  marshes  and  stagnant  pools 
emitting  those  deleterious  vapors  which  generate 
agues  with  their  direful  train  of.aathenie  diseases; 
it  possesses  a  climate  mild  and  salubrious.  Here 
mountain  streams  and  mountain  breezes,  with 
mountain  exercise,  ensure  vigorous  health,  a  keen 
appetite  for  ibod  and  easy  digestion.  All  these 
contribute  to  a  seasonable  expansion  of  the  differ- 
ent parts  and  powers  of  the  youthful  constitution. 
But  it  seems  there  must  be  a  supply  of  ibod ;  and  this 
is  at  hand.  Good,  solid,  roast  and  boiled,  with  an 
accompaniment  of  esculent  vegetables;  also  bread 
of  several  varieties,  of  sound  materials,  prepared 
secundum  artem,  with  cheese,  butter,  &c.  shall 
not  be  wanting ;  apd  is  not  this  quantum  sufficit  ? 
Methinks  these  viands  might  satisfy  an  epicure. 
But,  perhaps,  some  fastidious  stomach,  vitiated  by 
the  tyrant  custom,  not  pleased  with  these  alpine 
productions,  will  demand  foreign  articles.  These 
demands  shall  be  met  Other  climes  shall  be 
explored. '  The  storea  of  the  Indies  shall  be  laid 
under  contribution.  Articles  of  foreign  growth, 
leaving  the  place  of  their  nativity,  and  travelling 
all  the  way  by  water,  shall  arrive  at  the  very 
verge  of  Lexington  without  setting  foot  on  land. 
Here  now  they  are  ready  for  use,  save  only  a  few 
moments'  culinary  preparation.  Now  1  have  ful- 
filled my  promise — this  is  the  tuplua  uUra.  All 
the  country  around  the  college  abounds  with  the 
most  necessary  articles  of  living.  It  has  all  the 
most  useful  domestic  animals :  all  the  most  valua- 
ble grains,  grasses  and  other  vegetables.  The 
materials  fbr  breadstuff  are  so  plentiful,  that  after 
supplying  the  home  market,  a  large  surplus,  even 
in  the  most  uniiivorable  season,  is  lefl  for  exporta- 
tion. The  buyer  here  pays  nothing  more  than  the 
prime  cost — no  profit  to  dealers,  no  expense  of 
carriage.  Other  prospects,  besides  those  already 
enumerated,  of  the  future  prosperity  of  this  coun- 
try, present  themselves.  The  opening  of  naviga- 
ble waters ;  improvement  of  roads ;  establishment 
of  manu&ctories  and  the  development  of  mineral 
treasures,  must,  before  many  years,  have  an  im- 
portant influence.  In  the  mountainous  country, 
southwest  of  this,  salt,  gypsum,  lead  and  fossil  coal, 
have  been  found  in  large  quantities:  the  three 
former,  in  Washington  and  Wythe,  and  the  latter 
in  Botetourt  county.  A  valuable  quarry  of  hy- 
draulic limestone  has  been  found  in  the  vicinity  of 
Lexington)  large  quantities  of  whkh  are  now 
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manuiictured  to  be  used  by  the  workmen  on 
the  James  River  canal.  Indications  of  coal  have 
been 'discovered  in  various  places  between  the 
Alleghany  and  Blue-ridge ;  and  it  is  thought  by 
many  that  salt  and  gypsum  are  likely  to  be 
found  in  tbe  same  region.  All  these  improve- 
ments and  discoveries  brought  to  some  degree 
of  perfection,  certainly  must  greatly  enhance 
the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  this  country,  and 
have  a  most  important  hearing  upon  the  in 
terests  of  Washington  College.  In  view  of  the 
available  resources  of  our  county.  We  think  it 
would  not  be  saying  too  much,  that  its  wealth  and 
population  in  less  than  a  century  will  be  tenfold. 
Improvements  in  husbandry  have  already  com- 
menced.  These  chiefly  respect  the  cultivation 
and  fertilization  of  the  soil ;  the  rotation  of  crops ; 
and  the  judicious  selection  and  skilful  rearing  of 
domestic  animals. 

The  college  itself  will  be  a  source  of  prosperity 
to  the  country  by  the  money  which  will  necessa- 
rily be  thrown  into  circulation  from  abroad ;  and 
thus  a  reciprocal  influence  will  be  exerted  upon 
each  other;  for,  whatever  promotes  the  wealth 
and  prosperity  of  the  country,  must  react  with  a 
saluUry  influence  upon  the  college. 

By  a  rule  of  college,  the  students  are  permitted 
to  board  in  private  fomilies.  This  is  thought  pre^ 
ferable  to  the  practice  of  congregating  a  large 
number  at  one  hotel,  where  freedom  of  speech  and 
freedom  of  action  often  terminate  in  rudeness.  In 
private  families,  where  but  few  are  assembled,  the 
presence  of  the  seniors,  and,  especially  the  females, 
impose  a  wholesome  restramt  The  competition 
of  the  boarding-houses  is  a  sufficient  guarantee 
for  good  fare  at  a  reasonable  price. 

The  funds  of  the  college  have  not  all  yet  become 
productive.  Their  profits,  however,  have  enabled 
the  trustees  to  erect  spacious  and  commodious 
buildings ;  to  enlarge  the  philosophical,  mathe- 
matical and  chemical  apparatus ;  and  to  constitute 
and  maintain  an  able  and  learned  faculty:  these  at 
present  consist  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Ruffher,  Presi- 
dent; Rev.  Philo  Calhoun,  Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics; Mr.  George  Armstrong,  Professor  of 
Chemistry;  and  Mr.  George  Dabney,  Professor 
of  Languages.  The  Rev.  Allen  D.  Metcalf  con- 
ducts the  grammar-school  attaclied  to  the  college. 
There  has  also  been  a  judicious  course  of  study 
laid  out  for  the  students,  which  has  been  practised 
on  for  several  years,  and  which  it  is  thought  could 
not  be  improved  by  a  revision.  This  course  com- 
prises all  the  most  useful  branches  of  literature 
which  are  taught  in  other  public  seminaries. 
Mathematics  hold  a  prominent  place,  together 
with  those  more  severe  studies  which  tend  to 
mental  discipline,  and  produce  habits  of  close  and 
accurate  investigation.  The  ancient  classics  are 
not  neglected.  During  a  considerable  part  of  the 
course,  the  student  is  required  to  devote  a  portion 


of  each  day  to  the  writings  of  those  masters  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  who  have  so  long  been  the 
admiration  of  the  learned,  and  who  have  given  to 
the  world  such  fine  specimens  of  taste  and  elo- 
quence. A  system  of  rules  and  reguIaUona  for 
the  good  order  and  government  of  the  institution 
has  also  been  established,  which  experience  hai 
proved  to  be  salutary  in  its  operation. 

And  now  our  vessel  is  safely  under  way,  with 
sails  filled,  streamers  floating,  gliding  gallaotlj 
over  the  broad  ocean  with  a  strong  western  breen; 
may  all  on  board,  fore  and  afi,  from  the  captain  to 
the  cabin-boy,  have  good  health,  good  cheer  and  a 
prosperous  voyage. 

SBVBX. 

lUekMdget  Ftrgmia,  JmmrUf  1883. 

NOTES. 

Note  jL—Jl  gentleman  of  Kentucky,  Col.  W.  McKee,  who 
formerly  realded  In  this  countjj  and  who  long  acted  n  a  iratae 
of  the  academy,  ezpresaed  himself  thus  in  a  letter  to  a  rriaad- 
"  I  rejoice  to  hear  that  Oen.  Washington  has  placet!  Libeitj 
Hall  on  a  permanent  foundation.  This  recalls  to  mj  mind  tbe 
saying  of  Mr.  Oraham  many  years  ago.  I  had  oftea  myseir 
almost  despaired  of  the  academy,  and  on  one  occadon  ezpmied 
my  apprelienaions  to  him.  He  In  his  usual  concise  mumer 
replied,  *  There  are  people  working  Tor  this  academy,  wlio  doot 
know  iL» »» 

NoU  B.— Mr.  Graham  died  about  the  end  of  the  last  centnrj, 
at  Col.  Gamble's,  in  Richmond,  whither  he  had  gone  oo  bmi- 
ness.    His  remains  were  Interred  in  the  cemetery  of  tlie  old 
church,  over  which  a  marble  alab  haa  since  been  laid,  wiihhii 
name  Inscribed  and  some  particulars  of  his  life.    His  taleoU  and 
pablic  serTices  haya  never  been  estimated  according  to  ibeit 
worth.    He  undertook  the  care  of  the  grammar-school  at  Moobi 
Pleasant  about  the  beginning  of  the  Revolutionary  war,  and  wai 
soon  after  licensed  to  preach  the  gospel  by  the  Hanover  Proobr 
tery.    Thla  war  was  a  period  of  great  perplexity  and  dlitrea*, 
and  Its  termination  was  followed  by  another  of  mach  embtr* 
rassment  and  a  very  unsettled  sute  of  things,  owing  to  the  iocf* 
ficiency  of  the  national  governmenu    The  forming  of  a  oev 
system  of  government  now  produced  general  agitation.   Foliti' 
cal  questions  of  vital  importance  were  discussed  *,  parties  wen 
formed,  and  the  whole  nation  was  thrown  Into  a  state  of  fermeiir 
tation.    During  these  different  periods,  (comprfsiog  a  space  of 
fifteen  or  eighteen  years)  the  interests  of  literature  and  religion 
were  almost  entirely  overlooked,  matters  of  a  political  natore 
having  engrossed  the  general  aucntion,  the  natural  coneeqaeoM 
of  which  was,  that  the  Instructars  in  religion  and  liientim 
themselves  suffered  neglect.    Another  perioU  now  followed  Mill 
more  unfavorable  to  the  advancement  and  encouragement  of 
literary  men  and  ministers  of  the  gospel.    About  the  begionSof 
of  the  French  revolution,  a  flood  of  novel  opinions  aod  doe> 
trines,  under  the  name  of  Freocii  philosophy,  were  inirodoced 
and  overspread  the  land.    Foremost,  amongt  these,  wu  infi- 
delity, that  deadly  upas  which  corrupts  erery  atmosphere  when 
it  vegeutea,  and  poisons  every  fountain  with  which  h  ralii^ 
The  actora  In  this  drama  were  zealous  to  stigmatise  as  famiks, 
and  to  bring  Into  contempt,  all  those  who  tn  any  way  lent  their 
aid  to  strengthen  and  support  those  great  pillars  of  society  tad 
civil  government ;  and,  for  a  time,  were  lamenubly  saccsasAii- 
Their  doctrines,  however,  were  not  carried  out  in  practice  to  the 
extent  to  which  they  naturally  tended;  and  to  which  they  bad 
been  carried  in  France.    That  demoted  country  had  been  doooed 
to  drink  the  cup  of  bitterneas  in  full  measure.    All  law,  aa- 
thority  and  government ;  all  those  institutions,  which  tbe  wie- 
dom  and  experience  of  ages  had  established  for  the  security  of 
life  and  property  were  torn  from  their  foundations  and  beeaoie 
one  general  wreck.    Anarchy  ensued.    The  lowest,  moat  de- 
praved and  ruthless  of  the  communky  were  elevated  and 
'*  ttoam  to  $ev€reigu  rule  on  aesa  of  6tood.*>    No  age,  aex,  rank 
or  condition  was  safe.    The  throne  and  the  altar ;  the  seoan 
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ekaAber  and  the  aett  of  Jiutlca ;  the  castle  and  the  cottage ;  and) 
ef  ea  the  prison,  exhibited  icenee  of  crime,  cruelty  and  carnage. 
RbId  fai  hie  moot  direfnl  ibrm  stalked  wUh  giant  strides  over  the 
leogth  and  breadth  of  the  land.  When  the  catastrophe  was 
Mihed;  when  the  destroying  angel  had  executed  hie  commls< 
rien ;  whilst  be  was  arettlng  his  face,  about  to  wing  hie  way 
across  the  vaet  deep  to  the  western  world,  a  mandate  eeems  to 
here  gone  forth,  **  It  le  enough,  suy  thy  hand ;"  and  the 
pUgne  was  stayed.  Bui  the  harbingeiv  of  the  deetroyer  had 
preceded.  An  Impulee  bad  been  given.  The  multitude,  thought- 
hm  of  the  present  and  regardless  of  the  future,  went  with  the 
Isireot.  Another  cleae,  less  numerous,  amazed  and  astonished, 
not  knowing  whence  these  things  proceeded  and  whither  they 
iMided,  stood  aghast ;  whilst  a  stfll  smaller  class  reeolntely  op> 
posed  this  pestilential  deluge,  and  firmly  maintained  thoee  prin- 
dplse,  whieh  obeerration  and  experience  hare  shown  to  be  in 
seeardanes  with  the  best  interests  of  man ;  prindplee  which  are 
Bsnetiooed  by  dlrine  rerelatlon  *,  and  which  tend  to  the  order  of 
sodety  and  stability  of  goremment.  Had  Mr.  Graham  lired  in 
ether  tlmee,  his  talents  might  hare  been  duly  appreciated,  and 
hii  serriocs  adequately ^ompeneated.  But  we  hare  eeen  that 
the  whole  of  his  public  Hfe,  thus  far,  had  been  embarraesed 
by  a  want  of  that  support  which  was  necessary  to  his  own  com- 
fort and  the  suecess  of  his  public  labors.  The  delusions  of  Infl- 
delliy  added  new  difficulties.  He  suffered,  howerer,  only  In 
comaKMi  whb  many  others.  All  similarly  circumstanced  suf- 
fcrsd  more  or  leas.  A  signal  example  of  this  kind  may  be  found 
\n  the  ease  of  the  Rot.  James  Waddell,  D.  D.  who  was  cotempo- 
nry  with  Mr.  Graham,  and  both  ministars  of  the  Presbytarian 
dsaomlnation.  Hie  piety  was  not  doubted.  Hie  intellectual  at- 
taiooiaata  were  of  a  superior  order.  He  possessed  also  impree- 
lire  and  commanding  powers  of  eloquence.  Thie  was  not  (he 
faali  of  a  lively  hnaglaailon.  Tt  was  not  like  those  evening 
eorascaiioas  which  dassle  for  a  moment  and  then  disappear, 
leaving  the  dimness  of  twilight  more  visible.  It  was  calm,  dlg- 
■ifled,  and  eometimes  sublime.  It  was  the  effusion  of  a  vigo. 
roBs,  discriminating  and  comprehensive  mind,  contemplating 
wkh  enoiion  grand  and  intereeting  sutilecta,  and  portraying 
ipoQ  lbs  minds  of  the  audience  tta  own  vivid  Impressions.  Dr. 
Waddell  reeided  for  many  years  in  a  central  part  of  the  stata, 
not  te  distant  Irom  its  capital.  He  had  the  care  of  some  con> 
gregaciona  in  the  vicinity  of  his  own  residence,  where  he  per- 
his  official  dutlee  till  old  age  and  blindness  came  upon 
He  was  well  known  to  his  clerical  brethren  and  a  few 
■  ofdMoecion  who  had  learned  his  worth,  and  who  sought 
hii  acquaintance  and  friendship.  Tel  it  is  believed  that  in  thoee 
degenerata  limes  he  was  never  invited  to  a  higher  station,  where 
hIi  talenu  might  have  become  more  conspicuous^  and  the  sphere 
of  his  usefQlnsos  more  extanslve.  This  seeme  the  more  extraor- 
<Mry,  as  at  that  day,  there  were  but  few  preachers  in  Virginia ; 
and  still  ftwer  who  were  respectable. 

iVUe  C— Having  set  on  foot  the  litarary  institution  in  the  upper 
coDDiry,  the  same  Hanover  Presbytery,  during  the  next  year, 
psolected  a  aimliar  one  in  Prince  Edward  county,  and  with 
They  applied  to  Nassau  Hall  again  for  an  in- 
Sainuel  Stanhope  Smith,  a  graduate  of  that  college, 
Hi  the  first  presidanL  He,  too,  had  profited  by  the  taaching  of 
1^.  Wkhscvpoon.  His  successors  were  John  Blair  Smith,  ATchl- 
^  Alexaodor,  BAoees  Hoge,  ministers  of  the  gospel ;  and  Mr. 
Cubing,  who  has  since  been  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Carrol, 
tte  prsssnt  incnmbsnL  Hampden  Sidney  possessed  the  advan- 
^  of  being  in  a  more  populous  and  wealthy  country,  which 
^BMBj  jean  had  bean  ftee  from  border  warlhie. 


LINES, 

To  a  beaolifnl  Child,  who  became  blfaid  by  accMent 

BT  HENRT  THOMPSON,  B8Q. 

Chad  of  the  sightlees  eye !  thou  canst  not  gaxe 

At  twilight  hour,  as  thou  once  hath  done, 

Oa  eanh>8  bright  beauties,  and  the  starry  night; 

Her  sit  lo  watch  the  slow  declining  sun, 

hi  meditadoa  innocent.    Thine  is  a  sightless  life ! 

A  An  and  raylese  pilgrimage  through  time : 

Xsoateas  thy  njgbt-^unless  thy  day! 


And  nature's  beauties  ilrora  thee  shut  forever  I 
The  garniture  of  earth,  and  woodland  drapery,     . 
For  thee  will  wear  their  verdant  robes  in  vain ! 
The  opening  bloesom,  and  the  early  rose, 
The  modest  lily  and  the  violet  too ! 
Thou  canst  not  now  behold !    Their  odor 
Still  is  thine :  their  beauty  elee  to  thee,  eweet  child. 
Is  gone  I 

Yet  hand  In  hand  with  thoee  thou  lov*dst. 
Thou  mayst  go  forth  at  spriag-ttme  hour 
To  catch  the  song  and  echo  of  the  grove. 
Which  to  thy  heart  will  bring  sweet  melody. 
Thy  liule  feet  may  roam,  with  cautious  guide 
E*en  to  the  leaping  stream  that  lifts  tts  exhalations 
To  thy  cheek— and  its  wild  music  to  thine  ear— 
These  are  reserved  for  thee,  pale  Innocent ! 
And  now  alone  is  left  the  grtef-wom  eye 
To  watch  thy  opening  life— a  mother's  heart 
Thy  herald  still  shall  be  thro'  time- 
Hope  in  thy  sinless  breast  shall  rear  her  throne 
And  hold  her  empire  there— 
And  when  the  voice  of  piety  shall  catch  thine  ear- 
When  all  around  Is  lost  In  life's  delusions— 
A  greater  bliss  be  thine !    Weaned  from  the  worid 
On  which  thou  canst  not  gaae— thy  gentle  heart 
And  virgin  thought  shall  Join  in  heavenly  song, 
Lifting  thy  soul  to  Him,  who  shut  thine  eye  on  earth. 
Thou  canst  not  gaze,  Elisabeth,  as  thou  bast  done 
At  twilight  hour,  when  the  weary  sun 
Throws  back  ita  golden  gloriee  to  the  earth— 
Nor  watch  the  lark  on  light  and  fiiting  wing. 
Nor  the  bright  beauties  of  the  early  spring. 
These  are  not  thine !    But  ah !  dear  child ! 
A  brighter,  holier,  purer  bliss,  be  thine— 
For  thy  young  heart  ie  offered  op  lo  Him 
Where  thou  mayst  ever  gasewlth  eye  undlm— 
Hope  be  thy  light— and  folth  alone  thy  bliss. 
To  guide  thee  home  j  sweet  innocent !  to  brighter  worlds  ihaa 
this. 


LECTURE  ON  CHEMISTRY.* 

Anything  that  concema  ■outhem  literature,  aouthern 
literary  institutiona,  and  ■outhem  literary  men,  is,  and 
ought  to  be  particularly  interesting  to  the  reading  popu- 
lation of  the  southern  states. 

The  pamphlet  whose  titlepage  we  have  here  tran- 
scribed, is  the  result  of  attainments  and  study,  more 
properly  scientific  than  literary,  and  yet  the  lecture 
introductory  to  a  course  of  lectures  on  any  science  is 
generally  expected  to  bring  to  light  the  literature  of  that 
science,  or  that  knowledge  of  it  which  is  readily  recei¥ed 
and  enjoyed  by  the  man  of  letters  merely,  and  which  is 
properly  imparted  to  a  class  prior  to  iu  entrance  upon 
a  course  of  scientific  study. 

Thus  it  is  mainly  the  literary  attainments  of  Profes- 
sor Armstrong,  which  are  indicated  in  the  yery  inter- 
esting paragraph  or  two  with  which  the  lecture  com- 
mences. 

**  That  department  of  natural  science,  on  the  study  of  which 
yon  are  now  about  to  enter,  is  of  modem  origin.  Should  we 
search  the  ponderous  tomes  of  antiquity  for  the  record  of  hs 
birth,  we  would  search  in  vain.  The  historian,  the  anthiuary, 
the  critic,  may  await  with  impatience  devolopmenta  which  are 
yet  to  be  made  from  "amid  the  ruins  of  Herculaneum;  or  bend 
In  anxious  study  over  that  record  of  themselves,  which  a  people 
of  former  days  have  left  Inscribed  In  the  mystic  hieroglyphics  of 
Egypt.  For  the  chemist  these  possess  no  interest  He  would 
have^  thought  it  but  a  little  matter,  had  Hercnlaneum  forever 

a  « Introductory  Lecture  to  a  course  of  Chemistry,  delivered 
In  Washington  College,  Lexington,  yirginia,  February  dlst, 
1888,  by  Geo.  D.  Armstrong,  A.  M." 
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remained  buried  beneath  the  lara  which  centnrlea  since  orer- 
whelmed  it ;  or  had  the  hloroglypblca  of  Sgypt  been  left  to 
perish  along  with  her  mouldering  lemplee,  on  which  they  stand 
Inscribed.  Among  the  sa^ss  of  antiqaltj,  chemlFiry  had  no 
ezistenes— not  even  a  name.  It  may  perhaps  excite  surprise 
that  a  science  pre-eoBlnentlj  practical- in  lu  character,  should  so 
long  hsTS  remained  unstudied.  Had  we  now  to  reason  respect- 
ing this  matter  a  priori^  we  would  probably  conclude  that  it 
would  have  been  far  otherwise  -^-and  yet  as  a  mauer  of  fact, 
man  had  arrired  at  soms  consistent  notions  of  astronomT»  long 
before  he  bad  any  of  chemistry.  Hs  had  noted  on  his  chart  the 
place  of  each  principal  fixed  star ;  he  had  marked  out  the  orbit 
of  the  planets ,  he  was  even  ^<  able  to  traes  the  wanderer  of  the 
hearens  in  his  course,  and  as  be  retumsd  from  his  pilgrimage  of 
ages,  to  point  his  piace^  and  say  there  shall  he  appear,**  before 
he  was  acquainted  with  the  composition  of  the  water,  with 
which  he  slaked  his  thirst. 

During  that  long  period  of  ignorance  which  preceded  the  rsTi- 
Tsl  of  learning  in  Europe,  little  attention  appears  ta  hsTS  been 
bestowed  upon  the  obserraiJon  of  natural  phenomena.  It  is 
true  that,  "  now  and  then  an  earthquake,  or  a  fiery  meteor 
would  awaken  the  attention  of  the  whole  world,  and  produce 
from  all  quarters  a  plentifal  supply  of  crude  conjsctares  respect* 
ing  their  origin }"  but  that  careful  and  accurate  obserration  of 
nature  in  deuli,  on  which  alone  correct  solutions  of  natural 
phenomena  can  be  based,  appears  to  have  been  thought  beneath 
the  auention  of  the  philosopher.  It  Is  to  alchemy  that  chemis- 
try owes  Its  birth  ;-~and  this  must  be  added  to  the  long  cata- 
logue  of  instances,  in  which  enterprises  useless  so  far  as  ihair 
immediate  object  was  concerned,  have  yet  In  the  end  prored 
highly  beneficial  to  man.  The  mad  crusades  led  to  the  intro- 
duction of  the  humanizing  and  ciTlIlzing  arts  of  the  East,  into 
western  Europe ;— the  wild  pursuit  of  the  golden  mountains  of 
El  Dorado,  led  to  the  settlement  of  soms  of  the  fhlrest  portions 
of  this  western  world  :--so,  the  faultless  search  after  a  method  of 
converting  tho  baser  metals  into  gold,  and  a  medicine  before 
which  disease  should  forever  fly,  has  turned  the  attention  of 
man  to  a  study,  which  more  than  any  other,  has  contributed  to 
enlarge  the  circle  of  the  necessaries  and  luxuries  of  lift. 

The  reasonings,  or  perhaps  I  should  rather  say  the  dreams  of 
the  alchemists,  now  that  light  has  been  let  in  upon  the  subject, 
cannot  appear  otherwise  than  ridiculous.  We  can  hardly 
repress  a  smile,  as  we  read  of  the  heavy  penalties,  enacted  by 
the  wisdom  of  England,  In  parliament  assembled,  to  prevent  the 
transmutation  of  the  baser  metals  into  gold ;  or  listen  to  the 
recital  of  the  mighty  evils  which  were  to  follow  in  the  train  Of 
the  derangement  of  currency  consequent  thereupon.  And  yet  if 
we  will  admit  their  premises,  their  conclusions  will  appear  flur 
less  absurd.  They  laid  it  down  as  a  principle,  that  the  baser 
metals  were  composed  of  gold  and  sulphur,  together  with  a 
small  portion  of  some  earths ;— admit  this  to  be  true,  and  It  will 
appear  by  no  means  a  hopeless  task  to  separate  these  elements 
and  to  retain  the  gold.  The  aasumplion  of  this  fundolnentsl 
principle  of  alchemy,  was  not  altogether  gratuitous.  There  are 
subsunces,  very  much  resembling  gold  in  some  respecta,  exist- 
ing ready  formed  in  nature,  or  which  can  be  formed  in  the  labo- 
ratory, yet  consisting  of  nothing  but  the  most  rough  and  un- 
sightly materials.  They  erred  not  so  much  In  their  reasonings, 
M  In  the  admission  of  false  princJptos  to  reason  upon.*' 

The  lecture  proceeds  Tcry  instructively  to  point  out 
the  wrong  principles  which  governed  alchemical  re- 
search in  the  dark  ages,  the  explosion  of  which  erro- 
neous principles^nd  their  substitution  by  such  as  are 
practical  and  true,  has  prepared  the  vantage  ground, 
occupied  with  so  much  promise  by  chemical  science  in 
this  age.  Thoy  are  such  as  these :  "Their  admission  of 
general  principles  based  upon  isolated  and  half  ez* 
amined  phenomena,"— **  Their  yielding  to  a  love  of 
mystery,"— "The  value  which  they  set  upon  theory, 
or  rather  hypotheses,"— each  of  which  captions  are 
happily  expanded  and  illustrated. 

The  contrast  in  the  last  particular  between  the  dicta 
of  the  alchemical  school,  and  the  maxims  of  the  faculty 
of  chemistry  in  this  day,  the  lecture  well  exhibits  as 
follows: 


"Atthe  present  time  it  is  peculiariy  necesssry  that  we  ihoald 
not  mistake  the  true  character  of  hjpotheses.  Muy  o(iU 
commonly  receivsd  hypothesss  of  chemistry,  we  ihoald  oov 
hold  ready  to  be  given  up  at  any  moment.  Rectat  diKovsiiii 
have  shown  thek  insufficiency,  and  the  time  eanaoi  be  f«i  dii* 
lani  when  this  department  of  chemistry  wiil  prsNot  s  very  dif* 
ferent  appearance  from  that  which  it  now  doee.  Of  inch  a  eW 
raster,  in  all  probability,  is  our  hypothesis  reipecUog  lusiit 
light:  it  has  always  seemed^to  me  very  much  to  raeenUeitill 
wind,  or  silent  thunder.  But  let  us  not  hence  cooclude  iku  iht 
kiwwlodge  which  we  now  gain,  will  thus  be  deiuoywL  fto(ti 
as  that  knowledge  is  a  knowledge  of  facta,  it  mast  remtin.  h 
times  past,  facta  have  remained  unchanged  in  valtie,  sold  dl 
the  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  theory;  and  from  theit 
nature  they  must  always  so  remai n.  The  fact,  that  electridty  ii 
developed  hy  the  friction  of  sealing-wax  against  clqtb,  is  suisd 
by  Aristotle ;  it  is  just  as  truly  a  fact  now,  as  it  was  in  hisdty, 
alibough  since  that  time,  many  have  been  the  elscurical  dworia 
which  have  risen  and  dissppeared. 

Perhaps  a  great  deal  of  that  obstinacy,  with  whkh  unkng 
theories  have  been  clung  to,  has  arisen  from  an  unwiUiBgniM 
among  philosopbsrs  to  confess  their  real  ignoraoes.  It  is  lu* 
pleasant;  after  we  have  for  a  long  time  believed  thai  «e  ban 
understood  a  aul^sct,  to  bs  compelled  to  confess  tbatwemDy 
know  nothing  about  it.  Tet  if  we  may  judge  from  the  histny 
of  the  past,  to  do  this,  is  a  lesson  which  we  shonld  sU  Isars.  If 
we  are  out  of  the  way,  our  wisest  plan  Is  tanmediataly  to  leims 
our  stsps;  and  not,  firom  a  foolish  fear  of  being  thooghtignorut 
or  fickle-mhided,  to  persist  in  going  further  astray.  In  Uivi 
retracing  our  steps,  we  are  actnaUly  approaching  nearer  to  thi 
goa]«  Scientific  writers  hsve  hitherto  contanied  thesiselvfli 
with  recording  that  which  la  known ;  perhaps  a  mora  wAi 
work  at  this  prsaent  day,  would  be  one  which  shosld  dktd 
attention  to  that  which  ii  not  known ;  a  record,  not  of  humu 
knowledge,  but  of  human  ignorance ;  a  work  which  aheiid 
draw  a  sharp  and  well  defined  line  around  that  paitonviikii 
tbs  day  has  already  risen,  and  then  give  such  ideas  of  the  rsfios 
beyond  as  ths  iwilight  which  is  abed  upon  k  renders  possible. 

The  alchemista  were  in  the  habii  of  charging  every  dtseor* 
dance  between  facta  and  their  hypotheses,  to  ths  malign  infla- 
once  of  some  star  or  spirit.    There  ie  but  little  danger  of  on 
falling  into  this  error  at  the  prasem  day;  but  there  is  daaier,  tf 
our  falling  Into  an  opposhe  error,  not  leas  worthy  of  bsiBi 
avoided.    Their  age  has  been  justly  charactsrised  u  the  afo 
of  supentitlon  j  ours,  perhaps  with  equal  justice,  as  the  age «( 
skepticism  :--and  to  choose  between  the  two,  having  reforcsci 
only  to  their  Influence  upon  the  ad  vanceiBant  of  scisnce,  h  bf 
no  means  an  easy  task.    Perhape,  if  we  must  choose,  ths  ftmtt 
should  be  preferred  to  the  latter^    This  skepticism  hss  nasi' 
fested  itself  among  philosophera,  in  their  attempta  eo  to  explaia 
nstural  phenomena,  as  to  got  rid  of  the  necessity  of  ackoov* 
Isidging  the  existance,  ekher  of  a  spirit  within  us,  or  of  a  ipirii 
abovs  us ;  a  soul  or  a  deity.    The  skeptical  phyalologist  hai 
assigned  such  ofilcss  to  the  diflferent  pans  of  ths  brain,  and  oibv 
similsj  organs,,  ss  to  bs  able  to  disrpense  with  ths  operstioQsofa 
spirit,  and  to  taks,  Instead  thereof,  a  principle  only  a  litUamoia 
ethereal  than  the  galvanic  fluid ;— and  the  skeptical  philoso- 
pher, ibUowing  in  the  same  path,  has  examined  nsiaro,  aad 
asslgnsdsuch  influences  and  operations  to  the  laws  of  madcr, 
as  to  be  able  to  dlapenss  with  the  servicea  of  a  being  who  ahoold 
create  and  set  in  order  the  materials  of  this  world.   X^  as  set 
'mistake  rsspecting  this  subject.    Materialism  Is  as  ttieriy  rtb- 
versive  of  physics,  as  it  Is  of  morale.    Is  It  poasible  for  manerby 
end  of  kself,  to  think,  choose,  reason  ?    Then  why  do  I  inrm- 
tigata  ita  properties  ?    How  do  I  know,  but  that  If  1  ^etcnaise 
to-day  that  any  given  substance  will  combine  with  some  sscosd 
one,  in  preference  to  a  third,  but  that  before  to-morrow,  k  sHty 
reconsldsr  ths  matter,  and  dstarmlne  to  prefer  the  third  to  tbe 
second  ?    If  there  is  any  part  In  the  wide  circle  of  human  kfiov* 
ledge,  where  atheism  should  never  set  foot,  thst  part  is  tbs 
domain  of  natural  science.    The  evidence  of  the  exiataoes  of  a 
creator  and  governor  is  seen,  not  only  In  the  harmony  and  adap- 
tation of  parta  which  characteriae  the  world  as  a  whols,  bat  k  is 
wriuen  on  every  separata  atom  of  the  stmctures,  and  I  wUl  yet 
show  you  this  hsnd -writing.    Are  there  laws,  and  no  Isgialator? 
sre  there  creatures  and  no  creator  ?  is  there  manilsst  comriranco 
and  no  contriver  i  <tosign,  and  no  designer  ?  No  attampt  to  deny 
the  oxlstance  of  a  spirit  can  prove  Baoeessfal,  until  there  Is  not 
only  no  spirit  to  listen,  but  none  aioo  to  make  the  denisL  Ka- 
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itrldin  and  athetaB  may  Mam  to  absord  lo  70a,  that  yoo  may 
mA  Alt  oatnral  aclaiKa  cannot  poMtbly  auffor  from  them ;  and 
yuUjM  will  baeome  acqgalnied  with  what  haa  b««n  written  of 
klBjtutf  on  scientUie  aubjectt,  70a  will  find  traces  of  them 
fktn  yott  woidd  little  tuppoaa  they  had  ever  entered.    Had  the 
Uor,  end  talents,  and  time,  which  hare  bean  waated  in  fhiit- 
km  utemptfl  to  eatablieh  them,  been  spent  in  the  careful  itud7 
orauner,  and  the  laws  which  an  all- wise  Creator  has  impressed 
qpon  k,  wa  ehovld  hare  known  mnch  more  of  our  world  than 
as  asw  do.    Whan  natural  adence  la  pursued  In  a  proper  man- 
Mr,  and  wkh  a  proper  spirit,  lu  effect  is  alwa7s  to  deepen  the 
Mlag  of  pioQs  reverence  which  once  found  expression  from 
tbslipsof  oneof  old;  *  How  manifold  are  di7worka,0  Lord! 
is  wisdom  hast  then  made  them  alL* " 

The  BQihor  addaees  many  inatructiye  instances  in 
illostratkNi  of  ihe  main  poeition  of  his  lecture:  namely, 
Uiat  discarding  mere  hypotheses,  holding  mystery'  to  be 
eiUicr  mere  vacant  territory  to  be  occupied  as  speedily 
ss  flMy  be  by  the  light  and  truth  and  facts  of  science, 
or  ebe  such  terra  kuognUa  as  the  impenetrable  desert 
or  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  which  are  never  to  be  ex- 
plored and  understood  by  us  in  this  world.  We  are  to 
carry  the  torch  of  experiment  into  every  obscurity  in 
nature  where  access  is  practicable,  and  following  in  the 
path  of  discovery  wherever  it  has  gone  before  us, 
making  the  acquaintance  of  the  whole  community  of 
mind  employed  in  experimental  sdence ;  and  thus  we 
are  to  moee  on,  in  the  style  of  this  advancing  age,  '*  with 
experiment  and  observation  as  our  guide." 

The  daims  of  chemistry  are  quite  creditably  set 
forth  under  the  following  heads :  Fint.  "  lu  effect  in 
diseiplioiBg  the  mind."  SeeantL  **lta  connection  with 
other  stadiea  of  practical  importance  as  well  as  its  own 
practical  character."  TUrd,  ''The  inUresting  character 
of  the  infonnation  which  it  imparts."  Under  the 
seeood  head;  a  rapid  view  is  given  of  the  uses  of  che- 
■istry  in  the  mineralogical  and  geological  surveys  and 
czpiorationsy  and  as  yet  unfulfilled  purposes  of  the 
sutes  <Rf  this  union.  The  most  interesting  of  which,  to 
this  community,  of  course  is  their  own  Virginia,  with 
her  vast  territory  and  incalculable  mineral  resources. 

Under  the  last  head,  important  instances  are  given  by 
way  of  illustration,  which  we  inserL 

'*A  kmg  tiiDa  since,  a  similarity  was  noticed  between  some  of 

dm  pboaomena  of  electricity,  galvaniam  and  magnetism ;  within 

a  few  years,  chemlsia  have  suspected  thefar  identlt7;  we  now  know 

ihcB  CO  be  IdeniicaL    Wa  know  that  it  is  the  same  agent,  which 

m  eoe  •at  of  circumstonces,  in  the  form  of  •lectrick7,  we  see 

VspiB^  from  dond  to  dood ;  in  another,  in  the  fbrm  of  magne* 

<«,  puaiug  forth  ha  utmost  effort  m  turn  the  well-poised  needle 

to  Ike  poJe ;  and  In  7et  another,  aa  the  galvanic  fluid,  tearing 

ttaadmr  pifCfia  of  nature*s  neatest  workmanship.    But  how  is  it 

ihac  thm&e  changes  are  efiiected  ?  whet  are  the  laws  which  go- 

Ura  km  ckaagca?  in  fine,  what  Is  this  agent  itself,  this  Froleus 

¥  the  nsaierfai  world  1    These  are  questions  7et  ttnaolred,  and 

tho  aJMLD  praaeot  the  world  with  their  solution  ? 

To  acmte  another  instance.    Some  years  since,  it  waa  disco* 

Hrad,  dMt  a  galvanic  current  was  capable  of  causing  motions 

h  cfifo  aaagneiic  needle ;  and  shortl7  after,  that  it  was  capable  of 

bygtmg  magnetism  itself;  and  that  too,  so  far  aa  we  7et  know, 

■a  aa   oolimifed  extent.    By  an  application  of  the  principles 

lavwivad  In  these  two  discoTeries,  It  was  found  that  a  galvanic 

kmuis   was  capable  of  hnparting  motion  m  pieces  of  metal, 

^hoa  pcnparly  arranged.    I  suppose  none  of  700  are  Ignoran^ 

af  itue  application  which  haa  laiel7  been  made  of  this  knowledge, 

te  the  porpooe  of  generating  motion.    Is  this  power  capable  of 

aaliawmd  inciaaaa?  or  la  it  capable  of  increaae  to  such  an  extent 

aa  to  naake  U  of  real  valae,  in  assisdng  us  to  perform  the  busi* 

aaaa  of  life?  If  it  is,  what  are  the  most  economical  and  advan- 

tacenaa  waya  of  geoeraUng  and  applying  it .'   Should  it  prove  to 

W»  what  it  new  taMs  fair  to  be,  we  ma7  7et  realise  man7  of  the 


bright  visions  of  those  who  hare  toiled  to  disoovsr  a  perpetual 
modon.*' 

The  lecture  concludes  with  a  sober  and  yet  quite  an 
aniinating  survey,  prospective  of  the  fields  of  discovery 
still  open  before  the  chemical  profession.  We  insert 
the  closing  sentence. 

"  Our  fathers  pressed  forward,  when  they  had  nothhig  but  the 
few  bunches  of  Eshcol,  as  evidence  of  the  Ibrtillt7  of  the  land ; 
we  certaiol7  will  not  reokain  idle,  when  with  our  own  hands, 
we  have  alread7  gathered  the  rich  clusters  which  have  ripened 
in  iia  sunshine*" 

The  lecture  is  a  well  thought  and  well  expressed 
composition.  There  is  no  declamation  in  it,  and  no 
ambitious  writing.  Such  is  not,  apparently,  the  cha- 
racter of  the  writer's  mind.  No  doubt  he  could  not 
have  been  where  he  is  if  it  had  been.  As,  however, 
Mr.  A.  is  a  very  young  roan,  he  will,  we  may  allow, 
excuse  a  hint  or  two  which  may  be  of  use  to  the  public 
in  any  «of  the  literary  or  scientific  contributions  with 
which  he  may  favor  us  in  future. 

FirsL  There  is  some  evidence,  in  the  pamphlet  be- 
fore us,  of  a  too  hatty  prq^ation.  An  allusion  to  former 
times,  esjMcially  a  definite  and  minute  allusion  to  the 
less  common  documents  of  human  history,  such  as 
give  interest  to  some  of  these  pages,  and  such  as  the 
man  of  science  is  apt  to  make,  is  easily  rendered  much 
more  satisfactory  and  instructive  by  a  date,  or  a  notice 
of  its  synchronism  with  some  familiar  name,  or  even 
with  some  name  that  merely  ought'  to  be  more  fami- 
liar than  it  is.  Such  things  gradually  and  very  pro« 
fitably  fill  up  that  map  of  human  history  as  well  as 
of  science  which  every  reading  man's  memory  is  endea- 
voring to  make  out  and  preserve. 

Second,  and  principally.  A  much  more  strongly 
marked  arrangement  of  the  subject  or  subjects  brought 
within  the  scope  of  the  lecture,  would  have  located  the 
instruction  it  contains  much  more  permanently  in  the 
understanding  and  memory  of  the  reader.  Even  nume- 
rals and  italics  have  their  use  in  this  respect ;  but  the 
regular  laying  out  in  the  first  place  makes  the  directory 
both  easy  and  worth  while.  The  symmetrical  and 
copious  shelving  off  seems  to  call  for  the  open  lettered 
label 

These  hints  are  given  to  Mr.  A.  in  the  freedom  of 
one  who  both  wishes  him  well,  and  expects  a  good  deal 
of  him  in  the  department  of  science,  and  of  liberal  edu- 
cation, to  which  he  has  been  called ;  and  they  are 
accompanied  by  his  best  wishes  at  the  same  time  fbr 
Washington  College,  with  the  character  and  interests 
of  which  Mr.  A.  has  identified  himself  for  the  present, 
atf  also  for  the  science  of  chemistry,  and  the  interests  of 
learning  and  the  world. 


THE  FLOWER  AND  STAR. 

The  Flower  beheld  tha  Stor  above, 
And  long'd  to  reach  its  airy  love. 
But  long'd  in  vain.    A  dewdrop  fell 
Into  the  soft  and  fragrant  cell ; 
And  then  the  star  was  imaged  there, 
As  if  it  dropt  from  upper  air ; 
And  gliding  down  from  Ueaven,  has  come 
To  find  on  earth  a  kindred  home. 
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Ob  trust  not  her  lore,  *twiU  endure  but  a  day. 
Like  die  golden  winged  butterfly,— K^ld  of  an  bonr, 

Which  only  can  lire  in  the  warm  tunny  ray, 
And  delights  in  still  roving  from  flower  to  flower. 

Oh  trust  not  her  lore,  for  'tis  not  like  that  star, 
That  in  heaven  so  bright  and  so  steadfastly  shines ; 

Ah  no,  'lis  the  moon,  though  surpassingly  fair, 
That  is  now  at  the  full,  and  now  waning  declines. 

Oh  trust  not  her  love ;  how  unlike  to  that  flower. 
The  emblem  to  love  and  to  constancy  dear, 

That  turns  to  the  sun  with  each  varying  hour, 
And  follows  her  idol  throughout  his  career. 

Oh  trust  not  her  k>ve,  she  will  wind  the  soft  chain 
So  closely  around  every  chord  of  thy  heart, 

Tkat  when  she  proves  faithless  yon*ll  struggle  in  vain 
From  her  jku*  but  false  bosom  to  tear  it  apart. 


THE  BACHELOR'S  DEATH-BED. 

Mr.  Ethel waite  dck!  exclainaed  I,  hastily 
leaving  my  bed.  What  is  the  matter?  I  saw  him 
this  aflemoon,  and  he  seemed  unusually  well. 

"  1  don't  know,"  said  the  little  boy,"  but  mam- 
my heered  him  groanin',  and  did'nt  like  to  go  and 
see,  'cause  he  always  looks  so  crow  at  her ;  to  she 
sent  me  down  to  call  you."  . 

Poor  man !  poor  man  !  filled  my  sighs  continu- 
ally, until  I  had  completed  my  preparations  for 
braving  the  inclemency  of  the  weather.  But  let 
me  not  forget  my  readers  are  unacquainted  with 
the  individual  so  abruptly  introduced  to  their 
notice. 

On  a  fine  morning  in  the  month  of  May,  a 
message  came  to  one  of  our  church  elders  that  a 
stranger  wished  to  see  him. 

'*  Indeed !"  said  the  good  man,  putting  on  his 
best  coat  in  some  little  confusion ;  for  a  stranger 
was  a  rare  phenomenon  in  our  village,  and  those 
who  did  visit  us  were  of  a  class  seldom  disposed  to 
trouble  the  elders, — except,  indeed,  to  gull  their 
simplicity  with  some  proverbial "  notions." 

But  the  trepidation  qf  the  kind  elder  had  no 
effect  on  his  politeness.  Down  he  went,  to  meet 
the  unexpected  visitant,  with  as  much  gravity  as 
if  he  bad  in  mind  the  apostolic  injunction, "  let 
your  deacons  be  grave,"  yet  as  cordially  as  if  be 
felt  himself  equally  enjoined  to  be  "  given  to  hos- 
pitality." 

The  stranger  exhibited,  in  manners  and  dress, 
the  model  of  a  finished  gentleman.  He  was,  per- 
haps, fifty  years  old,  and  dressed  in  black,  with 
extreme  neatness.  A  pair  of  gold  spectacles  did 
not  obscure  the  expression  of  his  calm  blue  eye. 


and  his  gold-beaded  cane  was  grasped  by  a  hand 
of  most  aristocratic  proportions.  Bowing  to  the 
elder's  complimentary  welcome,  he  observed, "  In 
passing  your  little  village  yesterday  1  was  so  much 
pleased  with  its  neatness  and  quiet,  as  to  be  tempted 
to  stop  and  examine  it  more  closely.  The  result 
is,  I  have  been  taken  with  the  idea  of  terminating 
in  it  the  span  of  my  existence.  Will  you  be  kind 
enough  to  inform  me  if  there  are  any  vacant  pewi 
in  your  church?" 

"  We  have  several,"  replied  the  pious  elder, 
almost  revering  the  devotion  that  made  God's 
worship  the  first  care  of  its  possessor-r"  we  have 
several,  but  they  are  in  a  lonely,  unfrequented 
part  of  the  church,  and  may  be  disagreeable  to 
you.  But  my  own  is  too  large  for  my  fiimily,  and 
I  need  not  speak  of  the  pleasure  it  will  afford  me 
to  have  yoit  aid  us  in  filling  it.  The  insignificance 
of  the  offer  emboldens  me  to  make  it,  and  my 
gratification  will  be  so  great  as  to  make  your 
acceptance  of  it  a  personal  fovor." 

"  Pardon  me,"  said  the  stranger,  his  eyes  glis- 
tening as  if  the  voice  of  sympathy  was  an  un- 
wonted sound ;  "  I  appreciate  your  kindness,  but 
if  the  pews  you  speak  of  are  lonely,  they  will 
pl^sent  fewer  objects  to  withdraw  us  from  our 
motives  of  entering  them.  Even  the  bouee  of 
God  is  not  sacred  from  the  world,  and  if  I  bave 
not  begun  to  justify,  I  have  ceased  to  condemn 
their  weakness,  who  attempt  to  exclude  It  from 
their  hearts,  by  secluding  from  it  their  senses." 

The  good  elder  said  not  another  word,  but, 
taking  his  bat,- they  quietly  walked  towards  the 
church;  one,  with  his  eyes  lifted  in  praise  to 
heaven  that  be  had  at  last  found  an  Ararat  for  the 
ark  of  his  wanderings,  and  the  other,  with  A«f 
bent  to  the  ground  in  humility,  to  think  bow  ftr 
his  conceptions  of  devotion  and  charity  were  sur- 
passed by  those  of  his  companion.  Nothing  occur- 
red to  disturb  their  meditations,  until  the  rusty 
key  g^ted  in  the  lock  of  the  old  church  door, 
when  they  passed  down  the  aisle,  to  examine  the 
pews.  Just  as  the  stranger  had  selected  one  for 
his  use,  he  happened  to  cast  his  eyes  back  towards 
the  pulpit,  and  was  startled  to  observe  beside  it  a 
marble  slab,  sacred  to  the  memory  of  Dorcas 
Lindsay — who  had  been,  indeed,  a  Dorcas  to  oar 
village.  Without  stopping  to  read  the  catalogue 
of  her  virtues,  be  rushed  out,  leaving  the  worthy 
elder,  who  had  not  observed  the  cause,  almost 
petrified  with  astonishment. 

Even  the  little  boys  snatched  up  their  marbles 
and  ran  to  hide  themselves,  as  he  brushed  down 
the  street,  striking  the  ground  violently  with  his 
cane,  and  muttering,'*  Now  may  God  forgave  these 
worse  than  heathen,  who  defy  him  in  his  own 
temple  with  a  graven  image,  and  beskle  the  ele- 
vated stand  of  his  ministering  servant,  record  the 
qualities  of  a  human  idol ;  that  the  virtues  of  the 
one,  as  recorded  on  the  dead  marble,  may  be  set 
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orer  igainst  tho  perfections  of  the  other  as  pro- 
claimed by  his  living  oracle— and  that  idol  a 
woman!  The  world  has  long  ago  sickened  me 
with  its  man-worshify— but  tooman- worship ! — I 
had  thought  that  left  for  the  fools  of  France." 

Reader,  our  devout,  godly  stranger  was  not 
only  a  misogynist,  but  a  monomaniac. 

I  had  been  at  the  hotel,  visiting  a  patient,  and 
wu  leaving  it,  when  he  entered.    There  was  that 
in  his  quivering  lip,  slightly  frothed,  and  his  hur- 
ried tone  as  he  demanded  his  horse  of  the  landlord, 
that  not  only  excited  my  curiosity,  but  awakened 
my  sympathy.    1  paused  at  the  door,  in  anxiety  to 
see  more  of  one  whose  agitation  was  so  unwonted. 
Scarcely  had  I  been  there  a  moment,  when  he 
came  out  and  stood  on  the  sidewalk  before  me. 
Never  had  I  seen  our  little  village  look  so  lovely. 
The  long  row  of  china-trees  on  either  side  glowed 
with  an  unwonted  freshness.    The  balmy  breath 
of  spring  was   laden  with  their  perfume,  and 
groups  of   children  were    sporting  under  their 
riiade,  like  cherubs  in  the  garden  of  innocence. 
The  scene  went  to  the  heart  of  the  singular  being 
before  me,  and  when  he  turned  to  countermand 
htt  order,  it  was  with  the  same  bland  expression 
in  which  be  was  first  introduced  to  the  reader. 
Since  the  harp  of  the  shepherd-king  was  removed 
to  heavtti,  man  has  found  no  music  like  the  laugh 
of  childhood,  to  calm  the  whirlwinds  of  the  soul. 
Its  silvery  echoes  break  upon  us  amid  the  clouds 
of  Jifo,  and  we  almost  fancy  a  voice  above  us,  say- 
ing, <*  Come  up  hither."    Its  world  is,  indeed,  a 
world  above  our  own.    Like  the  topmost  of  Baby- 
loo's  hanging  gardens,  it  is  canopied  by  heaven's 
aerenest  blue.    The  dew  foils  u|K)n  it  in  all  its 
Mtmeas,    The   bright  sunbeams  dance  on  its 
Wage,  and  play  upon  the  brows  of  its  sylph-like 
iafaabitants — flighting  fAon  to  enjoyment,  us  to 
(oil.      Never  is  man  so  happy  as  when  he  can 
leawe   the  world  below  him,  join  their  innocent 
rerels,  and  £incy  himself  a  denizen  of  their  world 
in  miniature.    The  most  hardened  must  melt,— 
the  naoet  profligate  must  be  abashed, — the  proudest 
nittsl  be  brought  low,  in  the  presence  of  those,  of 
whom,  "  such  is  the  kingdbm  of  heaven." 

It  is  needless  to  recount  how  my  acquaintance 
began  with  this  singular  individual ;  how  it  was 
ripened  into  friendship,  or  from  friendship  into  the 
most  deep-rooted  affection.  It  is  not  difficult  for 
•jmpalhy  to  gain  the  attention  of  its  object  under 
any  circumstances,  and  especidly  of  one  so  alive  to 
Hm  yearnings  as  he  of  whom  we  are  speaking.  It 
was  not  immediately  that  I  ascertained  either  the 
existenoe  or  extent  of  his  malady,  but  our  subse- 
quent intercourse  displayed  it  to  me  in  all  its  fea-> 
tnrea.  I  might  win  a  smile  by  depicting  the 
hidicrout  extremes  to  which  it  often  carried  hhn; 
but  to  this  day  his  memory  rests  upon  me  like  a 
V^>  uhI  kughter  at  his  expense  would  sound  like 
the  bttghter  iff  demons. 


A  year  had  rolled  by,  during  which  my  atten- 
tions to  our  unfortunate  invalid  had  t>een  most 
assiduous.  I  had  seized  every  pretext  of  giving 
him  such  medicines  as  would  have  a  sympathetic 
influence  on  his  mind,  and  easily  persuaded  him  to 
a  regular  course  of  diet  and  exercise.  Hitherto  I 
had  forborne  any  allusion  to  the  topic  of  his  aver- 
sion, and  been  very  careful  to  avoid,  in  his  pre- 
sence, the  mention  of  even  the  feminine  pronoun. 
But  by  this  time  I  felt  warranted  to  experiment 
on  the  success  of  my  measures. 

Some  kind  ladies  to  whom  I  had  mentioned  the 
fact  of  his  derangement,  were  in  the  habit  of  send- 
ing him,  in  my  name,  occasional  presents  of  fruit. 
On  the  day  after  his  reception,  in  this  way,  of  a 
fine  saucer  of  strawberries,  while  he  was  express- 
ing his  sense  of  my  kindness,  I  casually  proposed 
a  walk  to  the  garden  whence  I  had  obtained  them. 
He  immediately  assented,  and  the  following  after- 
noon was  fixed  upon  for  our  walk. 

This  garden  was  delightfully  situated  in  our 
suburbs,  and  belonged  to  the  miller  of  our  village. 
His  wife,  in  their  respective  concessions  of  auum 
cuique"  had  received  it  as  her  special  charge,  and 
made  its  beauties  her  special  boast.  To  this  good 
lady  I  bent  my  steps,  with  the  information  of  our 
intended  visit.  She  expressed  her  gratification  in 
the  most  lady-like  terms,  both  on  account  of  our 
proposed  call,  and  that  I  had  given  her  previous 
intinmtion ;  because  she  could  thus  see  that  none 
of  the  g^rls  should  inadvertently  intrude  upon  us. 
Thanking  her  for  her  kindness,  and  observing  that 
her  suggestion  in  regard  to  the  girls  bad  antici- 
pated my  chief  design  in  waiting  upon  her,  1  with- 
drew, fooling  in  my  breast  the  alternations  of  hope 
and  fear — 

**  Like  lifbt  aisd  shade  apon  a  waging  field, 
Coorelng  tech  other,  whan  the  flying  dooda 
Now  hide,  and  now  reveal  Uie  aun." 

At  the  appointed  time  we  started  on  our  proposed 
walk.  He  was  a  most  interesting  companion,  and 
well  versed  in  general  literature.  Our  way  was 
so  beguiled  by  his  fine  fund  of  anecdote  and  judi- 
cious remarks,  that  the  beauties- of  the  garden 
broke  upon  us  before  we  had  imagined  our  walk 
half  completed.  "This,  of  all  others,  was  the  very 
thing  I  most  desired,  and  to  prevent  his  mind  from 
being  suddenly  called  off,  I  engaged  him  so  deeply 
in  the  discussion  (tending  between  us,  that  we 
were  delightfully  seated  in  the  shady  arbor,  before 
he  seemed  even  to  notice  that  we  had  entered  the 
garden.  When  he  realized  the  little  paradise  into 
which  we  had  entered,  and  saw  before  us  a  table 
on  which  were  placed  some  delicious  strawberries, 
his  admiration  knew  no  bounds.  While  he  was 
expressing  his  sense  of  the  kindness  displayed  by 
the  owner  of  the  garden,  I  interrupted  him  by 
saying — Well,  we  shall  make  but  a  poor  return, 
unless  we  pay  some  attention  to  the  strawberries 
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her  bounty  has  prepared  for  U0.  Afraid  to  give 
htm  an  opportunity  of  replying,  or  even  speaking, 
I  hastily  handed  him  the  sugar  and  cream,  which, 
to  my  infinite  delight,  he  took  without  remark.  It 
is  as  impossible  for  me  to  describe,  as  it  is  to  forget, 
the  sensations  of  joy  that  almost  convulsed  roe, 
when  1  observed  that  my  allusion  to  the  sex  of  our 
hostess  had  fidlen  from  me  unnoticed.  Afraid  lest 
my  emotions  should  betray  themselves,  I  hastened 
back  to  the  topic  that  had  occupied  us  on  our 
entrance,  and  found  him  as  ready  to  renew  the 
discussion  as  myself. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  tax  the  reader's  patience  by 
a  detail  of  the  daily  visits  we  continued  to  make  to 
the  same  place.  Suffice  it  to  say, that  I  continued 
to  make  casual  mention  of  the  sex,  and  was  daily 
more  and  more  pointed  in  my  allusions.  I  could 
observe  no  change  in  him  on  these  occasions ;  he 
only  seemed  not  to  notice  my  remarks.  Yet  it 
was  a  matter  of  delight  to  me  that  he  would  at  all 
suffer  them  to  be  made  in  his  presence,  since, 
formerly,  the  least  mention  of  the  feminine  gender 
of  any  species  whatever,  would  produce  upon  him 
a  sensible  expression  of  disgust — an  allusion  to  a 
woman,  had  never  failed  to  call  forth  a  torrent  of 
invective. 

I  pursued  my  original  plan  with  him  for  weeks. 
Every  opportunity  of  introducing  the  subject  was 
embraced,  and  with  more  and  more  satisfying 
results.  At  length  I  ventured,  occasionally,  to 
touch  upon  instances  .where  women  had  proved 
signal  blessings  to  the  world.  He  would  listen  to 
me — and  that  was  all. 

One  aAemoon  the  miller  himself  made  one  of 
our  party  in  the  little  summer-house.  Just  as  he 
was  becoming  warmly  engaged  in  conversation,  a 
servant  came  with  a  message  requiring  his  per- 
0onal  attendance.  He  left  us,  expressing  his  sor- 
row that  he  was  called  away  so  soon,  and  begging 
that  we  would  not  let  his  departure  affect  our  stay. 
Scarcely  had  he  gone,  when  Mr.  Ethelwaite  re- 
marked, ''How  rarely  do  we  meet  with  such 
unaffected  urbanity  in  the  lower  walks  of  life/' 

Ah,  said  I,  he  owes  everything  to  his  wife.  He 
was  once  a  degraded  sot,  but  her  affection  and  her 
prayers  won  him  back  to  the  paths  of  duty.  She 
in  turn  owes  everything  to  one  who  has  entailed  a 
debt  of  gratitude  upon  us  all.  I  mean  Dorcas 
Lindsay,  to  whose  worth  the  marble  slab  in  our 
church  is  a  feeble  tribute.  I  do  not  like  the  prac- 
tice of  blazoning  forth  the  virtues  of  the  creature 
in  the  temples  of  the  Creator,  but  Miss  Lindsay 
was  of  so  pure  and  saintly  a  nature,  that  we  could 
hardly  reckon  the  atmosphere  of  earth  her  natural 
dement 

Fearing  that  the  eulogium  into  which  I  had 
been  drawn  would  make  him  impatient,  f  changed 
the  tone  of  my  discourse,  by  remarking — Her 
manner  of  coming  among  us  was  rather  mys- 
terious.   We  had  long  felt  the  want  of  a  good 


female  teacher,  and  the  trustees  of  our  female 
academy  advertised  for  the  purpose  of  obtuniag 
Qne.  Shortly  after  the  publicatioo  of  ths  adver- 
tisement, a  letter  was  received  from  a  lady  stating 
that  she  had  but  lately  arrived  in  this  country 
from  London.  On  her  voyage  she  had  suffered 
shipwreck,  and  was  now  a  stranger  among  itnui- 
gers,  and  destitute.  She  had  left  England  becaoie 
she  was  friendless,  and  it  had  been  her  design  to 
engage  in  teaching  from  choice,  even  if  shipwreck 
had  not  made  her  anxious  to  do  so,  from  necessily. 
The  delicacy  of  language  in  which  the  notewu 
couched,  and  here  and  there  a  tear,  which  had 
blotted  its  pages,  together  with  the  unfortunate 
circumstances  of  the  writer,  won  the  sympathies 
of  the  trustees,  and  they  sent  for  her  immediatdy. 
It  is  thirty  years  since  she  came  among  us,  but  1 
remember  her  first  appearance  as  if  it  was  but 
yesterday.  She  had  the  brow  of  a  queen  and  a 
full  black  eye,  that  might  once  have  been  bright 
and  flashing — but  eorrow  had  softened  it.  A  gold 
chain  around  her  neck  was  attached  to  a  miniature 
almost  concealed  by  her  belt  .  This  was  the  only 
earthly  treasure  the  waves  liad  left  her. 

I  had  never  been  in  the  habit  of  looking  at  Mr. 
Ethelwaite,  when  conversing  with  him  in  this  way, 
lest  he  might  suspect  some  design ;  but  a  deep 
groan  hastily  arrested  me,  and  turning  towards 
him,  I  saw  the  very  soul  of  agony  depicted  on  his 
features.  The  veins  of  hia  forehead  stood  out  like 
cords,  and  were  swelled  almost  to  bursting.  His 
eyes  seemed  starting  from  their  sockets— his 
mouth  was  slightly  open,  as  if  U>  drink  in  tJtrj 
word  that  fell  from  my  lipa. 

Shocked  beyond  the  power  of  speech,  I  took  his 
arm  to  lead  him  home. 

Hastily  repulsing  my  attempt,  he  gasped  out 
"  Dorcas  Ad Lindsay? — Go  on." 

My  dear  sir,  I  have  no  more  to  say.  She  lived 
among  us  like  a  saint,  and  died  as  she  lived.  Let 
me  lead  you  home,  you  are  unwell. 

<' The  miniature?" 

She  carried  it  with  her  to  her  dying  day,  and  by 
her  own  request  I  bad  it  buried  with  her  in  her 
coffin. 

"  Was  it  this?*'  grasping  my  arm,  fixing  his 
hair  in  a  particular  way  that  displayed  a  large 
scar,  and  glaring  upon  me  with  his  eyes  as  if  he 
would  pierce  my  very  soul. 

The  miniature  certainly  had  a  scar  upon  the 
head,  but  it  was  of  quite  a  young  man.  Do  ^ 
meieadyou  home. 

<<Wa8  it  this?"  dashing  hia  hand  into  his 
pocket  and  out  again,  with  a  miniature  which  he 
held  full  beibre  my  eyes,  bis  own  glaring  ttpoo 
me,  as  beibre. 

What  could  I  say?  The  miniature  in  his  hand 
was  fellow  to  the  one  I  had  buried  with  Dorcas 
Lindsay. 

He  rightly  interpreted  my  silence.    Gradually 
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hii  maicles  relaxed,  till  he  sunk  upqn  his  seat 
with  a  deep  groan.  I  took  his  arm,  and  led  him 
(orth  like  a  little  child  to  my  own  house.  All  that 
aight,  aM  the  next  day^andall  the  night  follow- 
ing, he  was  in  a  raging  fever.  On  the  iQorning 
of  the  second  day  he  fell  into  a  sleep  so  hushed, 
that  my  wife,  who  was  standing  with  me  by  his 
bedside,  gently  felt  his  pulse.  The  touch  aroused 
him ;  and  opening  his  eyes  he  grasped  her  hand, 
nying,  in  a  subdued  voice,  "  Dorcas,  hare  you 
come  back  to  me?"  His  brain  was  still  confused, 
but  his  senses  were  gradually  returning.  When 
they  were  more  fully  restored,  he  recognized  me, 
and  spoke  of  the  long,  long  dream  he  had  had. 

From  this  time  he  gradually  recovered.  I  would 
fiiin  have  prerailed  with  him  to  continue  his  abode 
at  my  house,,  but  no;  he  had  become  attached  to 
his  little  room,  and  expressed  himself  anxious  to 
die  there.  Taking  an  affectionate  leave  of  my 
wife,  and  venting  his  gratitude  to  her  by  a  tear, 
he  started,  myself  accompanying  him,  for  his 
solitary  residence. 

"  You  will  show  me  her  grave,"  said  he,  as  ho 
pressed  my.  hand,  at  parting.  I  bowed  assent,  and 
the  next  day  complied  with  his  request.  Afier 
this,  I  visited  him  daily  for  three  days,  and  always 
found  him  writing.  It  was  on  the  night  of  the 
third  day,  that  the  little  boy  came  for  me,  as  above. 

With  a  mind  full  of  solicitude,  I  reached  his 
door.  I  could  hear  him  pacing  the  room  in  vio- 
lent agitation,  and  venting,  at  intervals,  groans 
that  came  from  his  soul's  deepest  chambers.  I 
rapped,  but  received  no  answer.  I  rapped  again, 
but  still  DO  answer  was  returned.  I  mentioned 
my  name ;  still  he  continued  walking  to  and  fro.  I 
repeated  it,  louder.  The  sound  arrested  him.  He 
■nddenly  imlocked  the  door,  and  then  went  on 
pacing  the  room  and  groaning.  I  altered,  and 
what  a  sight  met  my  viaion!  There  was  Mr. 
Ethelwaite,  his  coat  soiled  and  muddy,  his  features 
worked  up  to  the  highest  pitch  of  anguish,  and 
ever  and  anon,  venting  those  unearthly  groans 
that  even  now  chill  my  blood.  He  held  two 
miniatures,  one  in  each  hand,  at  which  he  alter- 
nately gazed,  after  which  he  would  groan  out — 
"Too  true!  too  true!" 

He  took  no  notice  of  my  entrance,  nor  of  my 
entreaties  that  he  would  lie  down.  At  length  he 
anddaly  turned  to  me  and  said  vehemently, 
*'  Ciod  has  sent  you  here.  Too  true !  too  true ! 
This  night  I  entered  her  grave,  and  found  the 
miniature  that  was  to  be,  to  her,  my  type,  during 
my  absence.  She  was  too  happy  as  she  gazed  on 
it,aiid  the  fiends  of  hell  first  envied,  and  then  stole 
her  joy.    Oh!— my— G<h-" 

The  rush  of  thought  choked  his  utterance.  He 
^rould  have  fellen,  but  I  caught  and  bore  him  to 
the  bed.  His  breath  became  harder  and  harder — 
his  groans  less  and  less  audible— when  suddenly 
himself^  be  gn^ped  my  hand  with  a  dying 


effort — said  faintly, — "  You  will — find — all — ex- 
plained— in — that — ."  I  followed  with  my  eyes 
the  motion  of  his  hand,  as  he  pointed  to  a  small 
writing  desk,  and  when  I  turned  theni  on  him 
again,  he  was  dead !  n.  n.  n. 


NIGHT.* 

B7  PtofeMor  C.  C.  Felton. 

The  8UD  goes  down ;  along  the  western  sky 
Lies  the  warm  flush,  a  sea  of  gold,  outspread 
Beneath  the  many-tinted  pile  that  overhead 

Blenda  with  the  blue  of  evening's  canopy : — 

High  on  the  brow  serene  of  star-crowned  night 
The  tiny  crescent  of  a  new-born  moon 
Steals  out,  unseen  at  first,  but  soon 

Shoots  o'er  the  dreaming  world  her  skimmering  light. 
The  darkling  leaves,  to  heaven  uplifted,  sleep 
On  the  still  bosom  of  the  "  upper  deep." 

The  west-wind  rustling  through  the  dusky  trees 
Shakes  the  rich  odors  of  the  blossomed  spring 
From  every  flutter  of  his  dewy  wing. 

Again,  O  viewless  spirit  of  the  breeze, 
Gome  forth,  and  linger  on  thy  welcome  way 
Around  my  heated  brow— its  feverish  throb  allay. 


BIOQRAPHICAL  SKETCHES 

OF  LTVINO  AMERICAN  POETS  AND  NOVELISTS. 

NO.  U. 

JAMES  FENIMORE  COOPER,  ESCl. 

Until  near  the  close  of  the  last  century,  Ameri- 
can literature  was  of  an  extremely  miscellaneous 
character,  and  sustained  by  no  writers  who  were 
authors  by  profession.  Occasionally,  a  lawyer,  a 
divine,  a  politician,  or  a  schoolmaster,  might  turn 
aside  from  the  serious  business  of  his  life,  and 
compile  or  compose  a  book  u|)on  the  subjects  con- 
nected with  his  individual  pursuits;  and  incipient 
poets,  lovers  and  wits,  adorn  the  pages  of  the  two 
or  three  magazines  then  existing,  with  quaint 
sonnets,  ballads,  squibs,  elegies  and  epigrams: 
further  than  this,  American  literature  had  neither 
form  nor  comeliness.  We  except  here  the  diplo^ 
matic  correspondence  of  Washington,  Lee,  Ham- 
ilton, Adams,  and  other  distinguished  writers  and 
scholars  of  the  revolution;  compositions,  which 
for  elegance  of  diction,  strength  and  directness  of 
expression,  and  Roman  vigor  of  style,  are  sur- 
passed by  no  writings  of  a  later  period,  and  may 
compare  with  the  best  of  the  brightest  era  of 
British  literature:  it  is  alone  of  literature  as  a 
pursuit,  of  authors  by  profession,  to  which  these 
remarks  have  reference.  After  Americans  became 

^  Copied  Arom  the  Amertcsn  Moothlj  Mafaslne. 
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independent  of  Great  Britaio,  they  began  to  think 
for  themselTes  in  literature  as  well  as  in  poli- 
tics; and  writers  on  varions  subjects  began  to 
make  their  appearance,  and  rapidly  to  increase  in 
numbers,  dignifying  and  elevating  their  pursuit, 
by  the  extent,  variety,  and  boldness  of  their  pro- 
ductions, and  by  the  genius  and  learning  they  dis- 
played. But  not  until  about  the  year  seventeen 
-hundred  and  ninety,  could  American  literature 
be  properly  classed,  or  authors  be  designated  by 
names  derived  from  their  devotion  to  one  branch 
of  learning.  And  although  at  the  period  we  have 
just  named,  few  or  no  writers  followed,  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  other  branches  of  science,  or  other  pro- 
fessions, any  one  path  of  literature,  still,  with  less 
difficulty  than  twenty  years  before,  they  admitted 
of  classification  under  respective  heads.  Thus,  in 
1790,  the  United  States  could  boast  her  historians, 
her  biographers,  her  jurists,  her  theologians,  her 
travellers,  her  pools,  and  her  novelists;  and  so 
rapid,  since  that  period,  has  been  her  progress  in 
every  field  of  literature,  art  and  science,  that  at 
this  time  she  holds  a  proud  rank  in  the  world 
of  letters,  to  which,  during  the  last  forty  years, 
her  contributions  in  the  various  departments  of 
science,  have  been  equalled  by  no  nations  except 
England,  and  perhaps  Germany. 

or  the  classes  of  writers  abovementioned,  the 
novelist  was  the  slowest  in  his  advances  into  pub- 
lic fovor.  The  severe  cast  of  character  of  that 
grave  generation,  which  still  retained  traces  of  the 
stern  and  severely  moral  tone  of  feeling  derived 
from  the  early  settlers  of  the  colonies,  presented 
powerful  obstacles  to  the  introduction  of  a  species 
of  literature,  whose  object  was  amusement^  and 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  sober  people  of  the 
age,  was  akin  to  the  sorceries  of  the  Moabites  and 
Ammonites,  and  a  temptation  of  the  devil.  The 
first  American  novelist,  who  had  the  temerity 
to  encounter  these  puritanic  prejudices,  was  a 
clergyman !  the  Rev.  Dr.  Belknap.  He  was  an 
accurate  scholar,  and  distinguished  for  the  sound- 
ness of  his  learning  in  various  departments  of 
science,  especially  legal  jurisprudence,  history, 
and  politics,  that  do  not  usually  invite  the  atten- 
tion of  divines.  Some  of  his  opinions  upon  society 
and  political  government,  were  of  a  bold,  original 
and  dangerous  character;  and  such  as  he  did  not 
think  it  wise  to  divulge  without  some  precautions. 
He  therefore,  in  imitation  of  certain  French  wri- 
ters, wrote  a  novel,  in  which  he  introduced  many 
well -drawn  characters,  which  he  made  the  me- 
dium of  expressing  sentiments  he  deemed  it  impru- 
dent to  convey  to  the  public  through  a  more  direct 
channel.  This  novel  he  entitled  ''The  Forest- 
ers." It  became  very  popular,  and  the  reverend 
novelist,  instead  of  being,  with  his  book,  compared 
with  Aaron  and  the  golden  calf,  tempting  men 
to  idolatry,  in  lieu  of  pointing  them  to  Heaven, 
gained  by  bis  production,  deserved  reputation. 


One  or  two  unsuccessful  imitations  of  "The 
Foresters,"  followed   soon  aftcrwardg;  but  do 
novelist  appeared  until  1796,  when  Charles  Brock- 
den  Brown  published  "  Wieland,"  vhich  noble 
composition  gave  the  author  a  title  to  raak  amoop 
the  most  popular  writers  of  fiction  of  his  lime. 
This  was  succeeded  by  Arthur  Mcrvyn,  Edgti* 
Huntly,  Clara  Howard,  and  others,  which  added 
to  the  fame  of  the  writer.    These  novels  are  cha- 
racterised by  a  richness  of  language,  wild  and 
brilliant  imagery,  and  in  every  page  betray  the 
poet  of  nature,  and  man  of  genius,    firown  \ti» 
the  pioneer  in  the  wilds  of  American  fiction ;  and 
like  all  who  travel  an  unbeaten  path,  had  inanjr 
obstacles  to  encounter.    The  novelist  of  that  period 
was  looked  upon  as  little  better  than  an  iufidel; 
his  work  was  seldom  met  with  in  the  library  of 
the  learned,  or  the  boudoir  of  the  rich  and  refined; 
and  a  devout  abhorrence  for  works  of  the  ima- 
gine tk>n,  was  inculcated  and  considered  a  good  test 
of  morality.    This  prejudice  has  not  yet  entirely 
subsided;  and  the  experience  of  many  readers  will 
no  doubt  readily  revert  to  instances  of  its  exhibi- 
tion like  the  following:  ''A  young  friend,  not  a 
great  while  since,  on  entering  his  study  after  his 
return  from  church,  was  struck  with  the  meager 
appearance  of  his  book-case.     On  examination,  he 
took  from  it  the  covers  of  threescore  novels,  the  ac- 
cumulation of  y^ars,  including  many  of  Scott's  and 
Cooper's.    His  pious  mother,  taking  advantage  of 
his  absence,  had 'torn  out  and  burned  their  godless 
contents,  and  replaced  the  harmless  skeletons." 

The  next  novelist  of  importance  was  Mrs.  Fos- 
ter, who,  inspired  by  the  popularity  of  V^ieland 
and  its  successors,  wrote  a  lively  novel,  called 
*'The  Boarding  School ;"  but  only  added  another 
to  a  numerous  species  of  English  novels,  adapted 
to  the  taste  of  the  day.     Its  success,  however,  was 
limited.     Shortly  afterwards,  she  published  "  The 
Coquette,"  a  fiction  of  the  same  class  and  degreeof 
hiprit;  but  many  of  its  incidents  having  actually 
happened,  and  several  of  the  characters  which  were 
drawn  with  skill  and  truth,  being  prominent  living 
individuals,  it  created  a  certain  kind  of  artificial 
excitement,  and  was  read  by  every  body.   This 
novel  was  instrumental  in  creating  a  taste  lor 
fictitious  compositions,  which  was  increased  by  the 
publication  of  **  Charlotte  Temple,"  a  captiva- 
ting fiction  from  the  pen  of  Mrs.  Rawson.  Several 
other  works  by  the  same  graceful  writer,  after- 
wards made  their  appearance,  and  were  extensiTS- 
ly  read  and  admired.  Many  romances,  from  anony- 
mous authors,  and  from  others  whose  names  were 
then  known,  but  which  fame  has  not  recorded, 
were  successively  published,  read  and  forgotten. 
The  fame  of  the  Great  Unknown,  and  the  revo- 
lution in  public  sentiment  in  relation  to  fiction,  at 
length  drew  many  competitors  into  the  field,  both 
in  Great  BriUin  and  the  United  States.    The 
genius  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  seemed  to  have  en- 
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kindled  a  hundred  minds.  Among  the  numerous 
ctndidates  lor  noTelisUc  honors  In  America,  the 
gsntleman  whose  name  has  given  title  to  this 
paper,  was  destined  to  stand  forth  the  most  dis- 
tinguished. Mr.  Cooper  is  a  native  of  Burling- 
ton, in  the  state  of  New-Jersey.  He  was  educated 
at  Yale  College,  and  subsequently  became  a  mid- 
shipman in  the  navy,  in  which  situation  he  acqui- 
red that  nautical  knowledge  to  which  his  country- 
msn  are  indebted  for  the  '<  Pilot,"  the  "  R^  Ro- 
ver," and  the  "  Water  Witch."  At  the  close  of 
the  last  war,  he ,  left  the  service,  which  after  the 
peace,  presented  no  attractions  to  an  active  and 
ardent  nind,  and  returned  to  the  family  mansion 
of  his  fiither,  Judge  Cooper,  then  residing  in  New 
York,  in  the  vicinity  of  Otsego  Lake — the  roman- 
tic scenery  of  which  ihe  novelist  has  described 
in  "  The  Pioneer,"  with  the  pen  of  a  poet  and 
naturalist  Retirement,  to  an  imaginative  mind, 
is  the  parent  of  invention;  invention  pants  for 
sxpression ;  the  pen  is  at  once  seized  as  the  me- 
dium, and  the  hermit  is  converted  into  the  author. 
The  genius  of  Cooper  soon  caught  inspiration  from 
the  objects  by  which  he  was  surrounded,  and  as 
the  result  of  his  seclusion,  he  produced  a  work  of 
fictkn,  entitled  *'  Precaution."  Although  this  novel 
possesses  distinguished  merit,  and  is  surpassed  by 
but  two  or  three  of  Mr.  Cooper's  later  produc- 
tions, it  was  received  with  indifference  by  the 
American  public;  for  Waverley  and  Guy  Man- 
neriog,  at  this  period,  had  created,  or  rather  con- 
firmed the  taste  for  English  literature  of  this  class, 
and  a  corresponding  contempt  for  domestic  talent 
**  Precaution"  was  not  only  neglected,  but  so  se- 
verely criticised,  that  the  author,  if  he  had  looked 
for  fiime  to  his  countrymen,  would  never  have 
resumed  his  pen.  But  the  British  press,  with  that 
justice,  dignity  and  candor,  which  has  almost  uni- 
Tersally  characterised  it,  in  relation  to  American 
literature,  taught  the  Americans  to  appreciate  his 
genina.  The  English  critics  praised  his  book ; 
his  countrymen  re-echoed  their  opinions,  and  read 
■ad  praised  it  also :  for  now  that  it  was  properly 
endorsed,  there  could  be  no  error.  To  the  justice 
and  good  sense  of  the  English  press,  which  may 
dbJm  the  distinction  of  giving  America  her  most 
celebrated  novelist,  Mr.  Cooper  is  also  indebted  to 
tlie  ultimate  success  of  his  second  novel,  ''The 
Spy,"  a  revolutionary  tale,  which  the  encourage- 
ment of  the  British  press  induced  him  to  publish, 
although  not  until  some  time  afterward,  in  the 
year  1822.  This  production  now  ranks  one  of 
the  first  of  the  Cooperian  j^ovels ;  yet,  on  its  first 
s^ipearance,  as  it  had  not  passed  the  ordeal  of  the 
English  press,  which  at  that  time  governed  the 
literary  taste  of  the  American  public,  as  absolute- 
ly as  ever  the  ministry  governed  the  American 
colonies,  it  was  received  with  doubt  and  hesitation. 
19o  man  ventured  an  opinion ;  all  eyes  were  di- 
rected towards  England,  awaiting  her  decision. 


The  judgment  proved  to  be  favorable,  and  the 
shelves  of  the  publishers,  which  had  remained  un- 
invaded  until  Uiis  crisis,  were  now  rapidly  cleared 
of  a  work,  the  merits  of  which  had  been  first  seen 
and  appreciated  in  a  foreign  land.  Verily, "  a  pro- 
phet hath  no  honor  in  his  own  country." 

In  1823,  Mr.  Cooper  sent  forth  his  third  work, 
"  The  Pioneers,"  the  principal  scenes  of  which  are 
laid  in  the  American  wilderness.  Taught  by  this 
time  how  to  estimate  their  novelist,  the  American 
press  received  this  production  more  favorably^  but 
still  held  back  the  full  meed  of  praise,  until  they 
could  hear  from  the  other  side  of  the  water. 

It  is  not  the  object  of  the  writer  to  discuss  the 
merits  of  these  novebi,  but  to  offer  a  brief  notice 
of  them  and  their  author.  The  "  Pilot,"  the  scenes 
of  which  are  laid  on  the  coast  of  England,  in  the 
revolutionary  war,  and  the  hero  of  which,  who  also 
gives  the  title  to  the  work,  is  John  Paul  Jones, 
was  published  in  the  year  1824,  and  forthwith 
became  popular.  The  time  embraced  by  the 
whole  book,  excepting  the  last  chapter,  is  less 
than  seventy-two  hours.  It  is  undoubtedly  one  of 
the  best,  as  it  certainly  is  the  most  finished,  of 
Mr.  Cooper's  fictions.  "Lionel  Lincoln"  soon 
followed  ''The  Pilot,"  in  1825;  and  its  popularity 
was  unprecedented.  The  scenes  of  this  romance 
are  laid  in  Boston  during  its  occupation  by  the 
British  troops,  at  the  beginning  of  the  revolution- 
ary struggle.  It  is  second,  in  point  of  merit,  to 
others  by  the  same  author,  but  yields  to  none  of 
them  in  interest  It  was  this  production  that 
created  in  Boston  and  throughout  New-England, 
a  popularity  for  Mr.  Cooper's  works,  at  one  period 
so  great,  as  to  become  among  novel  readers,  almost 
a  mania. 

In  1826,  Mr.  Cooper  sent  out  from  his  prolific 
pen,  another  annual; — for  his  appearance  was  now 
marked  with  the  regularity  of  tlie  seasons;  and  a 
new  novel,  yearly,  from  the  "  author  of  the  Spy," 
as  he  was  designated,  had  got  to  be  as  much  a 
matter  of  course,  as  the  annual  message  from  the 
president  This,  his  sixth  romance,  is  entitled 
"  The  Last  of  the  Mohicans,"  and  is  assimilated, 
in  the  peculiarities  of  its  principal  scenes  and  cha- 
racters, to  "  The  Pioneers,"  both  of  which  fictions 
may,  with  propriety,  be  denominated  in  contradis- 
tinction to  "  Nautical," — "Indian  novels:"  their 
prominent  features  being  the  portraiture  of  Indian 
manners  and  customs,  the  peculiarities  of  which 
are  exhibited  in  the  habitudes  of  certain  aboriginal 
characters  therein  introduced.  In  painting  Indian 
scenes  of  still  life,  or  in  delineating  the  warrior 
and  hunter,  the  battle  or  the  chase,  our  novelist, 
as  he  is  the  ^t  who  seiced  upon  subjects  so  full 
of  interest  for  the  romancer,  so  is  he  alone  and 
unrivalled  in  this  branch  of  his  art.  The  forest, 
ocean,  and  camp,  constitute  the  legitimate  empire 
of  Mr.  Cooper's  genius.  At  bis  bidding  the  sav- 
age warrior,  the  fearless  seaman,  the  gallant  sol- 
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dier,  moye^  speak  and  act  with  wondeHul  realitj. 
But  in  the  etreeta  of  a  city ;  in  the  green  fieldf ; 
in  the  parlor  or  in  the  bower,  he  is  not  ao  entirely 
at  home;  and  the  details  of  rural  and  domestic  life, 
are  apparently  unsuited  to  the  character  of  his 
genius.  His  mind  is  deeply  imbued  with  love  for 
the  stem  and  the  sublime :  as  a  poet,  he  doubtless 
would  have  written  rery  much  like  Campbell. 

In  1827,  Mr.  Cooper  published  his  seventh  ro- 
mance, entitled  '*  The  Prairie,'* — a  fiction  of  the 
same  species  of  the  Pioneers,  and  by  judicious 
critics  esteemed  one  of  the  best  from  his  pen. 
The  "  author  of  the  Spy'*  had  now  attained  to  that 
degree  of  popularity,  when,  at  length,  an  author's 
prmluctions  are  received  unquestioned,  read  with- 
out criticism,  and  have  become  a  part  of  the  cur- 
rent literature  of  the  age.  The  words  "  By  the 
author  of  the  Spy,"  on  the  title  page  of  a  novel, 
was  now  sufficient  for  its  introduction,  unread,  not 
only  into  the  boudoir,  but  into  the  libraries  of  men 
of  taste  and  learning.  Having  successfully  over- 
come the  rapids,  quicksands  and  whirlpools  which 
obstructed  his  onset,  Mr.  Cooper  had  now  only  to 
spread  his  sail,  recline  at  ease  in  his  bark,  and, 
wafted  by  the  breezes  of  popular,  favor,  glide 
peacefully  over  the  placid  sea  of  literary  &me. 

The  popularity  of  the  Prairie  was  unprece- 
dented by  any  previous  works  from  the  same  pen. 
At  this  period,  the  English  language  presented  the 
remarkable  feature  of  two  of  its  writers,  natives 
of  different  lands,  engrossing  the  whole  field  of 
romance,  controlling  the  publk;  taste,  and  each 
founding  at  the  same  time,  in  opposite  hemispheres^ 
an  immortal  school  of  fiction.  Scott  opened  the 
treasures  of  the  highlands,  and  scattered  their 
inexhaustible  stores  throughout  Christendom :  and 
by  the  power  of  his  unaided  genius,  he  has  thrown 
a  classic  interest  over  the  hills,  glens,  towers  and 
lakes  of  his  native  country,  as  imperishable  as 
the  charm  which  the  epic  poeta  of  Rome  and 
Greece  have  thrown  around  iJieir  lands.  Cooper 
unfolded  the  mysteries  of  the  pathless  wilderness, 
snatched  ita  native  lords  from  the  oblivion  into 
which  they  were  sinking,  and  bade  them  live, 
before  the  eyes  of  the  admiring  world,  in  all  the 
poetry  and  romance  of  their  characters.  The 
magic  of  his  pen  has  invested  the  forest  with  an 
interest  such  as  genius  can  alone  create.  He  has 
so  portrayed  the  character  of  a  primitive  people, 
who  were  men  until  the  contact  of  civilization 
made  them  brutes,  that,  when  they  shall  at  length 
live  only  in  the  page  of  history,  it  is  alone  through 
the  inspired  pen  of  the  novelist,  that  future  ages 
will  most  delight  to  contemplate  their  character. 
Both  Scott  and  Cooper  have  thrown  an  exag- 
gerated poetic  interest  around  the  characters  they 
most  loved  to  draw ;  and  the  rude  highlander  of 
the  Scottish  hills,  and  the  savage  of  the  American 
wilds,  are,  perhaps,  equally  indebted  to  the  ima- 
gination of  the  novelist  for  the  peculiar  charms 


with  which  they  are  invested,  when  exhibitsd  to 
the  reader  through  their  seductive  pagei.   y\» 
novelty  of  the  subjecto  and  characters  on  which 
Sir  Walter  Scott  exercised  his  pen,  GoatTlbuted 
essentially,  not  only  to  the  popularity  of  his  noveb 
in  England,  but  especially  in  America.    Here, 
we  knew  but  little  or  nothing  of  hifjfhlanden 
from  observatk>n ;  and  our  imaginations  exaggera- 
ting what  little  knowledge  we  did  possess  through 
distorted  and  imported  traditions,  prepared  as  for 
the  reception  of  romances  (such  as  Scott's  earlier 
novels,)  professing  to  portray  the  more  romantic 
features  of  their  manners  and  habits.    Aside  from 
their  intrinsic  merit,  the  novels  of  Cooper,  alio, 
from  causes  similar  to  theae,  became  universally 
popular  in  England.    An  Englishman  who  hai 
never  visited  America,  has  peculiar  ideas  of  that 
tirra  itieognxta,  an  American  forest,  and  of  its 
aboriginal  inhabitanta.    His  imagination  foreilf 
both  with  a  sort  of  oriental  interest,  of  which  an 
American  cannot  well  conceive.    This  can  be 
readily  referred  to  that  ^'distance  which  lends 
enchantment  to  the  view,"  and  that  leads  us,  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  to  view  all  connected  with 
England  through  a  singularly  false  medium;  an 
illusion,  which,  by  merely  substituting  the  telesco- 
pic for  the  microscq>ic  distance,  it  has  been  proven 
may  easily  be  dispelled.  Mr.  Cooper,  therefore,  so 
far  as  the  English  public  were  concerned,  had  his 
work  half  done  to  his  hands ;  and  his  pictures  of  In- 
dian character  and  western  lifo  and  adventare,  were 
received  in  Great  Britain  with  unbounded  enthu- 
siasm :  race-horses  and  club-boats  were  named 
after  his  novels ;  pretty  villas  were  christened  with 
half  a  dozen  Indian  monosyllables,  and  savage 
warriors  in  full  costume  stalked  among  masque- 
raders  in  the  halls  of  mirth  and  fashion. 

In  1828,  the  "  Red  Rover*'  made  ita  appearance, 
and  won  Ibr  the  author  fresh  laurels,  both  from  \m 
countrymen  and  Europeans.  His  works  had  not 
only  reached  Great  Britain,  but  previous  to  this 
time  had  drawn  the  attention  of  Germany  and 
France,  into  the  languages  of  which  nations  they 
were  translated,  and  received  with  a  popolaritj 
rivalling  that  which  they  bad  met  within  Eng- 
land and  the  United  States.  Perhaps  no  novel  has 
been  more  extensively  read  by  all  classes  of  so- 
ciety, than  this  last  mention^  production.  The 
whole  of  this  year,  with  the  exception  of  a  feir 
weeks  spent  in  England,  was  passed  by  Mr. 
Cooper  in  France,  Belgium  and  Holland.  The 
year  1829,  which  he  also  spent  on  the  continent, 
was  marked  in  his  literary  history  by  the  publica- 
tion of  two  works— "The  Notes  of  a  Travelling 
Bachelor,"  and  the  "  W«pt  of  the  Wish-Ton- 
Wish."  Neither  of  these  productions  materially 
increased  his  popularity  aa  a  writer.  The  first  was 
not  a  fiction.  Mr.  Cooper  had  been  ao  long  treating 
his  friends  to  an  annual  hamper  of  champaign,  that 
they  would  dot  put  up  with  healthy  cider,  though 
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■aaBMBsaaasaaaaagasssisa     ,      , 

iMwiH^  tli»  nme  bfMML  He  bad  cieatod  and 
tetored  a  teito  Ibr  fictitiims  eonciposiUoas,  Mid  he 
could  not  coaaplab.  TheyoBBgladJM^poatedth^r 
pnOy  Upt  ftmn  ▼•aatkiii}  and  wmild  aol  read  it 
fraaa  alMar  apita.  Tho  yoang  gaatleman  look 
it  up  cavaliariy^  and  datarminad  to  read  and  abuia 
k  aot  of  vavenga.  Tba  "  Tiavdling  Bachelor" 
waa  read,  neverthelaes^  with  approbation  by  a 
large  claaa  of  readera^  whom  his  noveb  had  not 
raached.  It  proTad  to  be  a  work  displaying  the 
fineat  powers  of  the  novelist^  and  although  of  a 
difereot  character  from  hit  Ibrmer  productions^ 
well  worthy  to  rank  among  them,  and  advance 
undisputed  clatms  to  a  high  place  in  the  branch  of 
literature  to  which  it  belongs.  '<  The  Wept  of  the 
Wiah-Ton-Wish^"  an  Indian  tale,  or  novel,  pub- 
lished soon  afterwards  in  the  same  year,  was  for 
from  obtaining  the  popularity  of  its  predecessors. 
In  1830,  Mr.  Cooper  omitted  sending  forth  his 
annual  fictkm.  This  year,  also,  he  passed  on  the 
continent,  during  which  period,  we  believe,  he  was 
acting  as  our  consul  at  Lyons.  In  1881,  he  pub- 
lisfaed  the ''  Water  Witch,"  a  nautical  novel.  It 
redeemed  the  doubtful  success  of  <'  The  Wept  of 
the  Wish-Ton-Wish,"  which,  to  pursue  a  figure 
before  adopted,  cast  a  brief  shadow,  as  if  from  a 
passing  cloud,  upon  the  bright  waters  over  which 
his  bark  had  hitherto  been  prosperously  careering. 
The  apparent  resemblance,  which,  in  treating  siini- 
lar  themes  coukl  not  be  avoided,  without  too  manl- 
iest artifice^  between  this  work  and  the  ''Red 
Rover,"  cauaed  some  severe  and  not  always  juat 
critidama  from  the  press,  on  its  first  appearance; 
but  this  did  not  a0ect  its  popularity,  which  even- 
tually equalled,  if  it  did  not  surpass,  that  acquired 
by  the  production  with  which  it  was  compared. 
The  Water  Witch  waa  not  only  dramatised  and 
aucoeasfully  performed  on  the  American  boards, 
but,  also,  many  of  the  previous  novels  by  the  same 
antbor,  received  this  testimony  of  popularity. 

In  1832,  Mr.  Cooper  was  stfll  residing  in  Eu- 
rope, where  he  had  been  since  1828,  touring 
through  England^  Belgium,  Germany,  France 
and  Italy.  As  the  finit,  no  doubt,  of  a  some-time 
aqjoum  in  Tenice,  he  gave  to  the  world  this  year, 
bis  twelfth  book  and  eleventh  novel, "  The  Bravo 
of  Yenice."  This  was  the  first  time  Mr.  Cooper 
had  placed  the  scenes  of  bis  fictions  in  other  than 
kia  native  land.  Up  to  thi^  period  he  had  been 
emphatically  a  native  novelist  He  had  expired 
the  mapkn  of  American  ficti<m,  befcare  untrodden, 
and  proved  to  the  world  that  Europe  was  not  alone 
the  land  of  story.  He  had  shown  that  ivied  walls, 
lime-worn  castles  and  gloomy  dungeons,  were  not 
nacaasary  to  make  a  land  a  land  of  romance ;  that 
the  war  of  the  revolution  rivalled,  in  romantic  inte- 
rest, the  wars  of  the  crusades ;  that  the  Indian  war- 
rior equally  with  the  turbaned  Saracen^  was  the 
theme  of  the  romancer;  and  that  heroes  need  not 
always  to  be  dad  in  iron  mail,  nor  heroines  have 


only  knightly  lovers  sighing  at  their  ieet,  or  break- 
ing lances  and  heads  to  attest  their  devotion.  Solely 
by  his  genius  and  industry,  he  had  laid  the  founda- 
tion for  a  school  of  romance  as  original,  as  eiden- 
sive,  and  destined  to  be  as  perpetual  as  that  insti- 
tuted in  another  land  by  the  author  of  Waverley. 
In  quitting  a  field  where  he  reigned  without  a 
rival,  to  adventure  on  un&miliar  ground,  evinced, 
at  least,  temerity;  and,  if  it  did  not  endanger  the 
&me  he  had  already  won  in  many  a  tilt,  it  at  least 
promised  no  adequate  honors  to  one  who  had  al- 
ready plucked  unfoding  laurels.  The  "  Brevo," 
however,  attested  on  every  page,  the  legitimacy  of 
its  authorship— the  genius  of  Cooper  pervaded  the 
whole.  There  were  two  causes,  however,  which 
militated  against  its  unmixed  popularity,  in  Eng- 
land and  in  America;  although  in  Italy,  France 
and  Germany,  it  was  preeminently  successful.  The 
English  palate  was  sated  with  continental  produc- 
tions from  English  pens,  in  every  possible  shape. 
The  Bravo  was  regarded  as  only  another  of  this 
genies,  although  coming  from  a  source  which  en- 
forced its  favorable  reception.  It  is  not,  however, 
here  to  be  understood,  that  the  Bravo  was  unpopu- 
lar in  England ;  viewed  with  some  of  its  contem- 
poraries, it  was  only  comparatively  so.  Its  recep- 
tion was  infinitely  more  flattering  than  that  which 
usually  attended  the  best  oontinentjil  novels  of  the 
same  class.  In  tl^  United  States  it  was  not  well 
received,  although  the  causes  just  advanced,  could 
not,  in  this  country,  afiect  it  The  objection,  a 
somewhat  invidious  one,  was,  that  it  was  a  foreign 
work;  and,  many  thought,  with  equal  jealousy, 
that  Mr.  Cooper  should  have  exhausted  Ameri- 
can subjects  before  he  resorted  to  the  hackneyed 
themes  of  Italian  story.  There  may,  perhaps,  be 
some  foundation  in  a  wholesome  national  pride  for 
these  prejudices.  They  materially  affected  his 
popularity  in  the  United  States,  although  his  fame 
was  tob  firmly  established  to  be  sensibly  moved  by 
it  It  has  been  accurately  remarked  by  Sir  Wal- 
ter Scott,  that  the  reputation  of  an  author  is  neither 
gained  nor  lost  by  a  single  production. 

In  1833, ''  The  Heidenmauer"  (heathen-wall) 
Q£  *'  The  Benedictmes,"  followed  the  Bravo.  The 
scenes  of  this  fiction  are  likewise  laid  in  Europe. 
This  work,  also,  had  to  contend  with  the  preju- 
dices abovementioned.  It  was  moreover  written 
with  somewhat  less  vigor  and  beauty  of  style, 
than  characterised  the  former  works  by  the  same 
author.  His  spirit  seemed  to  languish  beneath 
a  foreign  sky,  and  labor  and  art  to  have  suc- 
ceeded the  freshness  of  inspiration.  A  compari- 
son of  his  two  last  works  with  the  Prairie  and 
Red  Rover,  showed  clearly  that  America  was 
the  empire,  as  well  as  the  birthplace,  of  Mr. 
Cooper's  genius. 

The  thirteenth  novel  of  the  *< Author  of  the 
Spy»"  and  his  fourteenth  work,  was  published 
in  1834.  It  is  entiUed ''  The  Headsman  of  Berne." 
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With  th«  Water  Witch,  Mr.  Cooper  apfpean 
to  have  bidden  adieu  to  the  American  foil  as 
a  novelist,  and  to  have  left  the  field  to  the  nu- 
merous aspirants  for  his  fame,  who  now  began 
to  occupy  the  arena.  The  scenes  of  this  novel  are 
laid  in  Switzerland.  Its  appearance  revived  in  a 
measure  the  waning  popularity  of  its  author  in 
the  United  Slates,  although  his  countrymen  were 
not  pleased  that  their  most  distinguished  novelist 
should  expatriate  both  himself  and  his  novels. 
The  Headsman  is  marked  with  all  the  beauties  of 
Mr.  Cooper's  best  and  most  popular  compositions. 
We  believe  it  was  previous  to  the  publication  of 
this  romance,  that  the  author  received  the  appoint- 
ment of  Charge  d'jfffairea  for  the  United  States 
at  Paris.  "The  Monikins,''  Mr.  Cooper's  four- 
teenth and  last  novel,  followed  the  Headsman.  It 
bore  few  traces  of  our  author's  manner,  and  was 
limited  in  its 'popularity. 

In  1835,  some  political  strictures  appeared  from 
the  pen  of  Mr.  Cooper,  that  were  roughly  handled 
by  the  American  press.  In  1886,  two  series  of 
'*  Sketches  of  Switzerland,  by  an  American," 
and  in  1837,  "  England,  by  an  American,"  and 
**  Gleanings  in  Europe,"  were  given  to  the  pub- 
lic from  the  press  of  Carey  &  Lea,  who  have  uni- 
formly, we  believe,  been  Mr.  Cooper's  publishers. 
These  works,  completing  his  nineteenth  and  last 
book,  and  being  his  thirty-eighth  volume,  produced 
in  the  space  of  nineteen  years,  bear  testimony  that 
the  pen  of  the  novelist  has  parted  with  no  modi- 
cum of  the  strength  and  beauty  of  style,  with 
which  he  has  clothed  his  description  of  American 
scenery  in  the  pages  of  the  Spy,  Prairie  and  Pio- 
neers. Mr.  Cooper  has  suppressed  many  portions 
of  the  original  manuscript  of  the  Sketches  of 
Switzerland,  for  reasons  which  he  has  slightly 
touched  upon  in  his  preface.  These  volumes  do 
not  relate  exclusively  to  Switzerland:  France, 
Grermany,  Italy  and  Holland,  are  included  in  the 
observations  of  the  writer.  The  first  volume 
opens  at  Paris  ih  1828,  and  leaves  the  author  ^t 
Milan.  The  second  volume  also  begins  at  Paris, 
and  the  reflections  of  the  writer  embrace  some  of 
the  countries  above-named.  We  are  particularly 
struck  with  the  boldness  and  truth  of  Mr.  Cooper's 
caustic  remarks  in  his  volumes  on  England,  in  re- 
lation to  Americans  at  home  and  abroad.  He  has 
herein  shown  himself  an  able,  impartial  and  fear- 
less censor  of  the  foibles  and  faults  of  his  country- 
men. These  last  works  have  been  favorably  re- 
ceived, although  the  bold  attitude  the  writer  Ims 
assumed,  has  elicited  severe  and  often  merited 
criticism.  Mr.  Cooper  is  now  in  his  fiftieth  year ; 
his  figure  rather  above  the  usual  height,  robust, 
and  slightly  inclined  to  portliness.  His  forehead 
is  massive,  and  of  an  intellectual  shape,  and  his 
eyes  lively  and  expressive,  denoting  a  thinking 
man  and  a  close  observer.  His  appearance  is 
commanding.    His  manners  are  perhaps  some- 


what reserved,  but  his  addiess  is  coiirteoiii  and 
pleasing.  He  is  at  present  a  resident  of  New 
York,  and  will  doubtless  yield  to  the  reaetred 
inspiratkm  of  the  native  American  muse,  and 
entwine  himself  for  many  succeeding  yean  tiound 
our  hearts;  for  we  are  reluctant  to  believe, that 
he  has  yet  filled  up  the  measure  of  hit  coontry'f 
honor. 


A   REVERIE. 

A  summer  morning  1    How  die  balmy  aic 
Comes  blandly  through  the  blind !    The  fmgrancj 
Of  myriad  flowers  and  fields  of  budding  grain, 
la  borne  upon  its  wings, and  it  bath  stirred 
The  leaves  of  yonder  tree  whose  shade  I  love. 
Is  it  their  rustling,  or  the  murmured  hmn 
or  tiny  wings,  sporting  upon  the  rays 
Of  the  warm  sun,  which  bids  the  ear  to  mark, 
But  not  to  weary,  of  the  silentness? 
It  whispers  peace ;  it  hints  of  melody, 
As  when  the  memory  of  a  favorite  air 
Dwells  in  the  soul,  its  tones,  its  cadenees. 
All  save  its  soothing  harmony,  forgot. 

In  such  an  hour— so  stilT,  and  yet  not  dull, 
So  resonant  of  life,  and  yet  bo  calm — 
How  am  I  prone  to  think  upon  her  love 
Whose  spirit's  elements  are  the  radiancy, 
The  loveliness  and  freshness  of  the  mom ; 
And  from  my  weariness  lured  a  little  way, 
By  the  mild  beauty  of  the  Sabbath  time, 
To  yield  my  soul  to  fond  imaginings. 

Hark  I  from  the  shadows  of  that  leafy  grove, 
Tones  of  exulting  music,  half  subdued 
By  distance,  rouse  my  lately  listless  ear. 
Sweet  songster,  bom  of  a  mysterious  race  I 
How  oft  upon  thy  fellows  have  I  gazed, 
And  as  I  marked  the  bright  intelligent  eye, 
Turned  up  Co  mine  as  if  'twould  read  my  thovgbt, 
Or  saw  one  hover  round  my  k>nely  path. 
Now  perching  here,  and  then  a  little  on, 
As  if  to  lure  me  to  his  secret  haunt, 
Deep  in  the  verdurous  wilderness,  have  deemed 
He  sought  communion  with  me.  Who  hath  heard 
Their  song  more  eloquent  than  simple  speech, 
And  while  his  sympathies  answered  joy  for  joy, 
And  pensiveness  for  sadness,  hath  not  wished 
To  know  each  incident  of  the  tale,  thus  told 
To  the  far  wandering,  ne'er  returning  winds^ 
Or,  haply  to  a  fellow  ?   Who  hath  seen 
Their  air-borne  flights,  now  piercing  through  theeksid^ 
Now  sweeping  down  to  earth,  now  akimming  o^ 
The  unruffled  surfoee  of  the  mirror  lake ; 
Or  who  hath  watched,  ere  yet  the  hectic  flash 
Was  on  the  maple  leaf,  by  some  old  wood, 
When  in  their  companies  they  disappeared 
In  ether's  mazes,  and  when  half  a  year 
EUid  passed,  beheld  them  to  their  ancient  nest^ 
Greeting  the  earliest  blossoms  of  the  Spring, 
All  pilotless  returned,  and  marvelled  not 
If  more  than  instinct  did  not  ahape  their  flights  ? 
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"Who  bath  obaetred  them  well,  and  dare  rebuke 
The  anbelped  leamtng  of  the  olden  time,  ^ 
Wbieb  made  them  minietem  of  man's  destiny  ? 

Tell  me,  thon  wanderer  of  the  **  upper  deep^*' 
Thou,  who  canst  only  lire  wh^e  Nature  wears 
Her  robe  of  pleasant  green  begemmed  with  floWers, 
Tell  me,  if  ever  in  thy  rambling  flight 
O'er  mount  and  river,  from  the  orange  groves 
Of  Florida,  to  where  the  covenant  bow, 
Fore>er  its  threads  of  ravelled  light  displaying, 
Assures  the  soul  that  shudder*  at  the  roar 
Of  wild  Niagara  foaming  down  his  steeps 
TcU  me,  if  ever  thou  hast  "poured  thy  throat''     • 
Where  moves  her  form  as  graceful  as  thine  own, 
And  o'er  the  flowers  as  lightly  glides  her  step, 
Who  heard  my  vows  and  turned  her  not  away. 
I  cannot  think  that  with  the  power  to  wing 
Thy  form  at  will  in  search  5f  happiness. 
Thou  hast  not  sought  it  where  her  presence  bears 
An  atmosphere  as  bright  and  beautiful 
As  in  the  glory  of  a  mom  like  this 
Awakes  the  harmonies  of  grove  and  field. 
Ssy,  dost  thou  come  her  spirit's  messenger. 
From  the  fiur  region  which  she  gladdens  now. 
To  bid  my  soul  live  o'er  past  happiness  ? 
I  feel  thou  dcst;  for,  buoyant  as  thine  own, 
My  heart  is  glowing  with  strange  ecstasy. 
Again  the  form  I  love  is  in  my  arms, 
Again  I  clasp  her  to  this  longing  breast. 
Again  I  call  the  name  which  makes  us  one. 
And  press  the  lips  which  discord  never  passed. 
I  know  thou  dost;  for,  as  I  speak,  thy  tone 
Is  changed  for  one  so  chastely  passionate ; 
So  joyous  with  an  untold  happiness, 
Tet  something  sad,  as  is  the  voice  that  tells 
How  from  the  meshes  of  anxieties 
Deliverance  hath  been  wrought  triumphantly ; 
So  like  the  kindling  tones  of  love's  own  voice ; 
So  like  the  voice  my  soul  hath  learned  to  love, 
That  it  shall  revel  in  thy  melody: 
Nor  shall  a  thought  be  bom,  to  intercept 
The  tide  of  joy  now  flowing  to  my  heart. 

A  change  again !    Thou  faithless  messenger ! 
Tby  tone  is  now  more  sad  than  hers  was  wont: 
Yet  doth  it  sound  familiar.    Tis  the  same 
In  which  so  oA;  she  said  her  fond  farewell 
Oh  sing  it  sUIl !  for  saddest  memories 
Are  comforters,  if  with  her  image  joined ; 
Sing  on !  sing  on  !  nor  wing  thy  rapid  flight 
Again  to  her  whose  envoy  meet  thou  art. 
Till  I  have  told  thee  how  the  anxious  days, 
The  watchful  nights,  bear  witness  to  the  truth 
And  eonstaney 

But  thou,  alas!  hast  gone: 
And  as  the  abandoned  mariner,  who  sees 
Fran  rugged  eminence  of  desert  isle, 
In  ocean's  wave  the  tallest  topmast  sink. 

Still  gazes  on  the  trackless  element 

^ich  bears  away  his  newly  kindled  hope ; 

So  in  my  desolation  do  I  gaze 

^pon  the  void  that  parts  thee  from  my  sight. 


Ob !  thou  Omnipotent !  without  whose  ken, 
Not  even  the  meanest  of  the  feathered  race 
Falls  to  the  ground,  be  to  my  chosen  one, 
The  pure  in  heart  and  blameless  in  intent. 
If  pure  and  blameless  be  upon  the  earth — 
Be  to  her.  Father!  still  a  guide  and  guard ; 
Restore  her  to  the  home  she  loves  so  well ; 
And  bid  a  blessing  settle  where  she  dwells. 


NOTES  AND  ANECDOTES, 

Political  and  Miscellaneous—from  1796  to  18S0.— Drawn  from 
the  Poniblio  of  an  Officer  of  the  Empire,~and  translated  fron 
the  French  for  the  Messenger,  by  a  gentleman  in  Paris. 

THE  CONSPIRACY  OF  AUGUST,  1880. 

I  might  take,  at  hazard,  any  one  of  the  various  con- 
spiracies which  were  suppressed  under  the  restoration, 
and  I  should  find  new  evidence  in  support  of  what  I 
have  stated,  that  the  French  are,  of  all  people,  the  least 
fit  for  a  conspiracy.  I  am  convinced,  could  the  revolu- 
tion of  July  have  been  brought  about  only  by  a  conspi- 
racy, that  we  should  still  be  under  the  yoke  of  Charles 
X.  Tbere  are  peculiarities  in  the  character  of  nations, 
as  in  that  of  individuals.  The  French  people,  the  roost 
warlike,  perhaps,  in  the  world,  and  the  best  adapted  by 
nature  to  sustain  the  hardships  and  deprivations  of  war, 
are  entirely  destitute  of  that  sort  of  firmness  essential 
to  the  success  of  a  conspiracy.  They  have  none  of 
that  cold,  calculating  self-denial,  necessary  to  the  exe- 
cution of  a  grand  design.  Precipitate  a  Frenchman 
upon  some  palpable  danger,  and  you  will  find  him  ad- 
mirable. Tell  him  to  await  its  arrival,  and  it  will  be 
differenL  The  French  have  more  bravery  than  cou* 
rage,  and  in  a  conspiracy,  courage  is  more  necessary 
than  mere  bravery. 

There  are  no  synonymes  in  the  French  language, 
though  a  dictionary  of  synonymes  has  been  made. 
One  may  be  brave  without  being  courageous,  as  one 
may  be  courageous  without  being  brave,  or  may  be 
both  at  the  same  time.  Bravery  is  a  physical  quality, 
courage  is  a  moral  virtue.  Bravery  is  the  result  of  a 
good  constitution,  of  warm  blood  circulating  fredy; 
a  man  whose  lungs  beat  fireely  under  a  large  breast, 
ought  to  be  a  brave  man.  A  man  in  the  last  stage 
of  consumption  may  be  extremely  courageous,  because 
courage  has  nothing  in  common  with  the  physical  form ; 
because  it  is  the  result  of  a  sentiment  of  horior,  of  the 
consciousness  of  duty.  It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  say 
that  I  speak  generally.  I  am  ready  to  admit  that  there 
are  many  exceptions,  and  no  country  has  ever  exhibited 
more  glorious  ones  than  our  own.  But  it  is  a  fact, 
proved  beyond  dispute,  that  while  we  are  superior  in 
the  attack,  we  are  worthless  for  defence ;  and  it  is 
precisely  the  sort  of  courage  necessary  for  defensive 
war,  that  is  required  in  a  conspiracy. 

It  must  also  be  confessed  that  we  Frenchmen  have, 
in  general,  something  of  the  braggart,  and  are  terrible 
babblers }  these  are  virtues  of  the  least  possible  value 
in  a  conspiracy.  Thus  ft  is  that  ho  conspiracy  is  pos- 
sible in  France,  unless,  indeed,  as  on  the  10th  Brumaire, 
all  the  world  be  in  the  secret;  then,  one  may  boast 
and  babble  at  his  ease— >nobody  is  to  be  feared. 


MO 
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NotwithBtaDding  the  addreM  YOUd  in  18SS,  by  the 
chamber  of  depiUie*,  aa  a  reply  to  the  aaMition  of 
Manuel,  it  is  Dot  the  leas  true  that  the  Bourbons  were 
Kceiyed  with  repugnance  by  the  majority  of  France ; 
that,  however,  did  not  preyent  a  few  acclamations  on 
their  passage  to  Paris.  If  such  accIamaUons  are  to  be 
reckoned  of  any  importance,  our  affections  must  be 
very  changeable.  Nor  will  I  deny  that  aAer  the  hun- 
dred days,  bands  of  women  of  all  conditions  danced 
under  the  windows  of  the  Tuileries,  singing  a  $pMi»dU 
rondo,  the  first  verse  of  which  concealed  under  a  sort  of 
pun,  a  dsUeaU  allusion  to  the  last  journey  of  the  king 


lUodM-DOtts  BoCrs  ptee  da  Ound. 

I  do  not  know  whether  these  endencea  of  aftctaon 
could  have  deceived  any  one;  Lonis  XYIII  had  loo 
much  ahrewdness  to  suffer  himself  to  be  imposed  upon 
after  the  80th  March. 

The  Bourbons  had  to  straggle  against  their  name, 
and  the  origin  of  their  newly  acquired  power.  I  do 
not  believe  them  either  better  or  worse  than  othera. 
Forced  to  support  themselves  in  a  minority,  they  sub- 
mitted to  iu  laws,  and  committed  all  the  faults  that 
this  minority  could  impose  upon  them ;  fiiults  forced 
upon  the  minority  by  the  necessity  of  self-preservation. 
The  government  of  the  Bourbons  was  violent  and  san- 
guinary, because  it  was  weak. 

There  were  conspiracies  of  different  sorts  during  the 
nine  or  ten  first  years  of  the  restoration.  From  1883 
or  1884  until  t830,  no  one  conspired ;  everybody  held 
himself  in  readiness  for  an  event  which  could  not  fail 
to  arrive  aoon  or  late.  Those  conspiracies,  in  which 
the  army  had  no  part,  were  without  any  solid  founda- 
tion; they  could  accomplish  nothing.  It  was  only 
towards  1818  that  the  secret  socieUes,  perceiving  the 
insuflkiency  of  their  means,  commenced  by  making 
proselytes  in  the  army;  the  conspiracies  then  became 
more  serious. 

There  existed  in  almost  erery  regiment  a  strongly 
marked  line  of  demarcation  between  the  ofiicers  who 
had  been  attached  to  the  old  army,  and  those  who  had 
been  created  by  the  new  government;  a  fusion  had 
only  been  effected  in  a  very  few  corps,  whose  officers 
were,  by  accident,  men  of  firmness  and  intelligence. 
At  the  period  of  the  pretended  organization  of  the 
duke  of  Feltre,  as  I  have  before  stated,  the  old  officers 
had  been  almost  entirely  excluded.  They  were  after- 
wards gradually  recalled  by  Marshal  Gouvion  Saint 
Cyr  and  General  Latour  Maubourg.  But  they  had 
then  passed  several  years  at  their  own  firesides ;  the 
greater  part  had  endured  cruel  privations.  Many  had 
been  pbjecta  of  persecution  to  Uie  inferior  agenu  of  the 
government,  who  are  always  sufficiently  disposed  to 
exhibit  any  evidence  of  their  zeal.  They  thus  returned 
with  their  feelings  soured ;  but  yet,  had  they  found  in 
their  new  companions  that  fraternal  feeling  which  pre- 
vailed in  the  old  regiments,  and  which  constituted  them, 
as  it  were,  into  one  family,  their  regrets  might  have 
been  calmed,  and  their  resentments  extinguished. 

But  such  was  not  the  case ;  the  chiefs  were  no  longer 
men  who  had  been  but  recently  soldiersL  They  were 
fiiofi-great  nobles^  (I  beg  it  will  be  remembered  that 
I  speak  of  1818;  things  were,  I  know,  afterwards 
changed,)  whose  inaction  during  twanty  year%  and 


whose  services  to  fcreign  powersdoiiag  thsemigntjeii, 
had  been  thus  iiberally  paid.  They  required  a  particle, 
a  de,  before  the  name  even  of  a  sub-liemensat,  sad  the 
title  of  a  half-pay  officer  curled  their  lips  witb  the 
moet  diedainful  itl-humor.    If  these  chiefs  gave  any 
dinners  or  soirees,  the  officers  who  had  been  taken 
from  the  half-pay  elasa  were  excluded.    From  tha 
chiefs,  these  sentimenU  were  communicated  lo  the  ofli. 
cars  most  in  fiavor.    They  did  not  openly  show  dine- 
spect  to  the  newly  chosen  officers,  who  would  not  han 
submitted  to  such  treatment^  but  they  isolsted  Umb 
completely ;  they  formed  them  iato  a  sepaiite  baai 
The  latter  bringing  with  them  their  daima  of  seniority, 
thus  destroyed  the  hopes  of  the  young  officers  of  161 S, 
who  saw  in  them  the  usurpers  of  their  rights.  Bad 
they  been  animated  by  the  best  intentions  in  the  worM, 
they  muat  thua  have  been  made  the  eoemiea  of  tki 
government. 

There  were  certainly  exceptions  to  all  that  I  han 
just  stated ;  I  could  cito  the  names  of  iDdividuali,wen 
it  not  that  such  a  course  would  reflect  upon  those  net 
mentioned.  Twelve  or  fifteen  regiments  at  the  moH 
were  engaged  in  the  conspiracies  under  ths  rcstontioo ; 
all  of  them  were  in  the  aituatjon  I  have  just  described ; 
and  it  will  be  easily  underetood,  that  with  these  rep- 
menta,  the  emissariea  of  the  secret  societies  would 
naturally  find  a  favorable  reception. 

The  military  conspiracy  of  August,  1880,  was  the 
most  important  of  all  those  which  broke  out  under  the 
restoration.    Discovered  on  the  18th  or  18th  o(  AoguA, 
it  was,  by  a  royal  ordinance  of  the  25ih  or  9Bth,  re- 
ferred to  the  court  of  peers.    This  oonspiraey  «•* 
never  well  understood,  though  the  persons  engaged  ia 
it  were  solemnly  arraigned,  and  six  weeks  of  debatei    . 
were  wasted  on  iL    Was  it  that  there  was  no  wiih  to 
discover  the  truth  7   that  there  were,  besides  thoee 
accused,  accomplices  too  exaltod  to  be  attacked  1  that 
the  magistrates  charged  with  the  process  were  mieled} 
This  is  a  matter  which  I  will  not  undertake  to  decida 
There  is  one  thing,  however,  certain :  the  ooospiiacy 
was  not  at  all  investigated. 

From  the  commencement  of  the  process,  a  volnntaiy 
or  involuntary  error  had  been  conunitted.    When  thii 
error  had  been  once  committed,  the  truth  soon  disap- 
peared, and  a  gigantic  conspiracy  was  soon  reduced  to 
the  dwarfish  proportions  of  a  barracks'  plot.    The  oos- 
spirecy  was  to  have  broken   out  simultaneooely  st 
Cambrey  and  Paris.  The  movement  proposed  at  Parii 
was  regarded  as  the  prindpal,  and  that  of  Cambray  si 
a  mere  appendage  to  the  former.    To  get  at  the  truth, 
the  opposite  course  should  have  been  followed— the 
movement  at  Cambrey  have  been  regarded  as  the  pn>- 
cipal  one,  and  that  of  Paria  as  nothing  but  an  acoee* 
sary,  for  the  purpose  of  diverting  the  auention  of  the 
government  from  what  was  going  on  elsewhere.  1b 
attaching  the  movement  of  Paris  to  that  of  Cambray, 
and  not  the  conspiracy  of  Cambray  to  that  of  Psnii 
the  remifications  of  the  conapiracy  woolid  have  been 
naturally  disclosed.    It  would  have  been  seen  tbataU 
the  strong  placea  of  the  nortb  were  engaged  in  the  ploti 
with  ten  regiments,  cavalry  and  artillery.    The  treaty 
of  1813  would  have  been  seen  violated  by  ao  sRisoee 
with  Belgium,  of  soldier  with  soldier;  two  thrones 
wouM  have  been  seen  menaced  by  the  aame  oooipirseyt 
thoaa  of  France  and  the  Low  Countriea;  and  ioefa 
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t  plot  wooid  have  been  worthy  of  ibe  deliboMtioM 
of  Um  coart  of  poen»  while  that  which  w«»  aubmilr 
nd  If  it  WW  bHt  a  iarce.  Tho  accused,  confident  of 
aloKMt  perfect  impunity,  could  mock  at  their  ease, 
uamn,  witnesses  and  judges. 

Tills  eonspiracy  had  been  fnuned  with  much  skill; 
it  f«l«d  in  consequence  of  the  hesitation  of  its  chiefs* 
Tboogh  discovered  twenty-four  or  thirty-six  hours  be- 
tee  tbe  tame  fixed  fi>r  iu  breaking  out,  its  extension 
WBS  so  great  that,  though  foreseen,  it  might  have  pro- 
doeed  incalculable  embarrassment.  Tbe  conspirators 
hsd  ier  their  chief  «  fieuteoaiitMXjIoiiel  who  had  bekmg- 
ed  to  the  imperial  guard,  himself  subordinate  to  other 
chiefs,  such  as  are  indistinctly  seen  behiiid  the  curtain 
in  all  conspiracies,  but  who  disappear  at  the  moment  of 
their  fiiilnre.  Besidee  all  these,  a  large  number  of  gene- 
lali,  several  of  whom  beloDged  to  the  chamber  of,  peers 
and  the  chamber  of  deputies,  had  promised  their  adhe- 
sion and  co-operation,  b«t  only  after  the  execution  of 
the  plan  had  been  commenced,  and  its  efforts  had  been 
crowned  by  a  first  success.' 

The  plan  was  to  raise  on  the  night  between  the  19th 
and  SOth  of  Augost,  two  regiments,  one  of  infantry,  the 
other  of  cavalry,  forming  the  garrison  of  Cambray. 
The  subaltern  officers  of  these  two  regiments  were  in 
the  interest  of  the  oonspirators ;  and  the  soldiers  would 
have  foOowed  without  hesitation  their  sobaltern  officers. 
The  two  regimenu  were  then  to  unite  themselves  at 
Douai,  to  two  other  corpe,  one  of  infantry  and  the 
other  of  artillery ;  they  were  to  seize  upon  the  stores  of 
ths  arsenal,  and,  increasing  their  numbers  in  passing 
Vaienqonnes  by  the  addition  of  tbe  regiment  of  dra- 
goons in  garrieon  at  that  place,  to  have  eibcted  a  junc- 
tion on  the  frontier  of  Belgium,  with  a  corps  of  four 
thousand  Belgians,  who  were  to  have  met  them  at  a 
given  hour  and  day. 

It  has  been  said,  bat  I  have  no  certain  information  of 
the  fiwt,  that  a  prince  of  the  royal  family  of  the  Low 
Counsiiea  bad  promised  hie  assistance,  and  that  he 
wooid  have  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  four 
ihooaand  Belgians.  Many  of  the  conspirators  were 
ceavinccd  of  the  truth  of  this  statement ;  and  it  was 
perliapa  in  consequence  of  tbe  discovery  of  this  pro- 
Med  pufticipation,  that  k  was  determined  to  tear  off 
bat  a  port  of  the  veil  which  concealed  the  conspiracy. 

It  wiU  bo  seen,  hAtr  what  I  have  stated,  that  in  less 
than  twelve  hours,  a  little  army  of  at  least  ten  thousand 
neo  might  have  been  formed.  It  would  have  been 
qaieUy  augmented  by  all  the  accessions  promised  by 
the  legioients  or  parts  of  regiments  of  the  garrisons  of 
the  Korth,  of  the  Pas-de-Calais  and  of  the  Somme; 
sad  in  thtf  condition,  appealing  to  the  army  and  the 
pei»ple,  it  would,  have  commenced  its  march  upon  Paris. 

It  had  appeared  advisable  to  throw  some  embarrass- 
Ment  in  the  way  of  the  govenunent  at  the  moment  that 
the  ecmaptraey  was  to  break  out;  that,  ooinpelled  to  di- 
vide iu  meana,  it  might  be  unable  to  oppose  itself  suc- 
oeaafnUy  against  the  mardi  of  the  army  of  the  conspira- 
It  was  with  this  view  that  the  eonspiracy  of 
Ben  got  up;  it  was  to  breakout  at  tbe  same 
that  of  Cambray.  The  first  act  of  the 
L  of  the  garrison  of  Paris  would  have  been  to 
itself  of  Yincennes,  an  understanding  having 
bean  effected  with  certain  persons  in  that  phice.  It 
win  thns  be  aeon  that  the  government,  obliged  to  de- 


fend itself  even  in  Paris,  would  have  been  unable  to 
detach  any  of  the  forees  assembled  in  the  capital,  and 
that  a  rapid  march  upon  Paris  woukl  have  encountered 
little  or  no  oppoeition. 

All  this  was  extremely  well  combined.  But  there 
exists  a  fatal  principle  In  all  conspiracies,  destined  fo 
produce  tbe  failure  of  thousands:  It  is  the  necessity  of 
proselyttsm—that  want,  which  all  conspirators  feel,  of 
enlaigmg  their  circle— of  associating  first  one  friend 
and  then  another,  with  the  happy  ebances  of  tbe  future. 
The  officers  and  sub-ofiicers  of  the  infantry  regipients 
of  the  garrison  of  Paris,  had  successfully  attempted 
to  attach  to  their  plan  the  officers  and  sub-officers  of 
the  royal  guard ;  they  had  also  secured  some  half-pay 
offieeia.  In  thus  reguiariy  enlarging  the  circle  of  their 
aeeompKees,  they  might  naturally  calculate  upon  meet- 
ing with  some  agent  of  the  police,  and  so  in  fact  they 
did.  When  the  plot  was  once  discovered,  denuncia- 
tione  arrived  in  abundance,  even  from  thoee  who  had 
participated  in  the  conspiracy,  but  who  were  now  desi- 
rous of  making  a  merit  of  their  retnm  to  the  govern- 
ment, thus  securing  a  pardon  for  the  pasL  The  conspi- 
rators of  Parts  were  arrested  while  in  bed,  on  tbe  night 
preceding  the  day  fixed  for  the  execution  of  the  plot. 

At  Cambray,  everything  was  prepared  for  action, 
but  a  delay  of  twenty*fbur  hours  appeared  necessary 
to  the  chie^  and  this  delay  destroyed  everything;  for  it 
allowed  time  for  the  receipt  of  the  news  from  the  capi- 
taL  In  a  coaapirBey,  every  one  has  not  the  same 
deteimmatton.  The  arrests  which  had  been  effected  in 
the  capital,  had  the  effect  of  intimidating  a  few  v^eak 
men,  who  saw  in  them  the  destruction  of  everything. 
The  oonspiraey  was,  in*  consequence,  denounced  to  the 
commandant  of  the  place;  who^  from  that  moment,  and 
I  thhdk,  somewhat  agauMt  his  wiU,  was  forced  to  take 
the  measures  necessary  to  prevent  tbe  accomplishment 
of  the  plot,  Some  arrests  were  ordered  by  him,  but  after 
a  long  enough  period,  and  in  snch  a  manner,  as  to  allow 
the  individuals  most  seriously  compromised,  tune  to  ef- 
fect their  eicape.  Five  officers,  in  faet,  left  Cambray  in 
the  disguise  of  wagoners,  and  fled  into  Belgium.  The 
eeeape  of  the  one  who  set  off  h»t,  was  effected  in  a 
peculiar  way.  It  was  Sunday,  and  the  regiment  was 
at  mass ;  an  armed  platoon  occupied  the  nave  of  the 
church.  The  eokmel  had  jost  ordered  the  oflker  who 
commanded  this  platoon  to  arrest,  on  leaving  the 
church,  and  to  conduct  to  the  citadel,  one  of  his  com- 
rades, whom  he  pointed  out.  The  oflicer  who  was  to 
be  arrested  was  in  the  choir,  at  the  lower  extremity  of 
the  groupe  formed  by  the  staff  of  the  regimenL  At  a 
moment  when  every  one  had  his  face  inclined  to  the 
earth,  the  officer  charged  to  effect  the  arrest,  approad^ 
ed  bis  comrade  and  whispered  in  his  ear,  /  naut  mrui 
youmlaaringtludMr^i  mm  yoKr««{/:  The  latter  did 
not  wait  to  have  the  caution  repeated;  a  half-hour 
afterwards,  he  was  out  of  the  city. 

The  five  officers  who  fied  into  Belgium,  and  who 
had  been  received  by  the  Belgians  as  brothers,  were  not 
long  in  being  delivered  up  by  the  government  of  the 
Low  Countries,  They  had  fiiiriy  risked  their  lives^ 
and  when  brought  to  Pans,  only  thought  of  dyhig 
courageously^  They  expected  to  be  handed  over  to  a 
council  of  war,  and  to  be  despatched  in  three  days.  It 
was  only  after  the  first  interrogatories  had  been  pro- 
pounded to  them,  that  they  discovered  that  the  govern 
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ment  did  not  desire  to  ascertain  the  truth,  or  at  least 
that  it  did  not  seek  it  in  the  only  way  in  which  it 
ooald  be  found.  Arraigned  before  a  council  of  war, 
and  despairing  of  any  escape,  they  would  have  freely 
confessed  their  plans.  But  as  soon  as  they  discovered 
that  they  were  only  examined  about  matters  of  which 
they  were  ignorant,  and  that  no  questions  were  pro- 
pounded to  them  about  anything  that  they  really 
understood,  they  held  themselves  upon  the  defensive, 
and  guarded  themselves  by  systematically  denying 
everything.  Some  confessions  were  obtained  with 
much  difficulty ;  but  so  isolate  as  to  be  of  no  real 
importance. 

The  court  of  peers  conducted  itself  throughout  this 
affiur  with  great  humanity  and  moderation.  It  is  only 
necessary  that  a  political  process  should  be  protracted  a 
long  time  to  secure  such  a  result;  for,  as  there  is 
nothing  vile  or  shameful  in  a  political  crime,  when 
the  judges  and  the  accused  have  been  many  months 
together,  a  kindness  of  feeling  naturally  springs  up 
between  them,  and  a  heavy  condemnation  becomes, 
in  consequence,  almost  impossible.  If  the  chamber  of 
peers  had  desired  to  act  with  severity,  and  to  apply  the 
law  in  all  its  rigor,  the  conspiracy  of  1890  would  have 
brought  thirty  heads  to  the  scaffold.  There  was  but 
one  condemnation  to  imprisonment  for  ten  years,  two 
for  five  years,  and  three  for  two  years.  The  accused 
had  secured  themselves  a  party  in  the  chamber  of  peers, 
and  the  chief  of  this  party  was  General,  now  Marshal 
Maison.  He  pushed  his  good  will  towards  them  so 
&r  as  to  take  upon  himself  to  propound  interrogatories 
to  the  witnesses,  which  the  prisoners  would  not  have 
dared  to  do  themselves,  and  which  were  transmitted  to 
him,  by  them,  in  writing. 

According  to  its  custom,  the  court  had  appointed  a 
committee  for  the  preliminary  examination.  Gkneral 
Rapp  formed  a  part  of  it  An  officer  of  my  acquaint- 
ance had  been  brought  before  him.  The  general  thus 
examined  him : 

What  was  your  business  on  such  a  day  and  such  an 
hour  on  the  esplanade  of  the  citadel  of  Cambrey  7 

General,  since  I  must  avow  the  fact,  I  was  waiting 
for  a  young  woman. 

It  appeal  that  this  was  the  common  excuse  of  all 
Che  officers  of  the  garrison  of  Cambray.  The  general 
replied : 

You  belong  to  a  singular  regiment ;  all  the  officers 
attached  to  it  woukl  seem  to  pass  their  lives  in  running 
afler  women. 

Nearly  all  of  the  examinations  consisted  of  conver- 
sations about  as  serious  as  that  which  I  have  just 
reported. 

Now  let  it  be  supposed  that  the  court  of  peers  had 
perceived,  or  had  wished  to  have  perceived  the  truth, 
and  had  investigated  the  conspiracy  in  its  natural  order, 
what  an  immense  field  would  have  been  opened !  The 
result  of  the  actual  examinations  only  established  a 
conspiracy  perfectly  inexplicable. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  chapter  without  reporting  a 
singular  answer  returned  by  a  witness  to  a  question 
of  General  Maison.  The  witness  was  Count  L^on 
de  Juign^,  colonel  of  the  regiment  of  infantry  in  gar- 
rison at  Cambray.  The  chancellor,  the  president 
of  the  court  of  peers,  had  examined  him>  upon  the 
subject  of  the  political  opinions  professed  by  such  of 


the  prisoners  as  belonged  to  hk  regiment.  He  W 
replied  that  generally  they  thought  badly. 

And  what  do  you  understand.  Colonel,  replied  Geo- 
eral  Maison,  by  thinking  badly? 

To  think  badly—to  think  badly,  is  to  think  badlv. 
It  is  an  expression  which  explains  itself. 

But  I  do  not,  for  my  part,  understand  it,  and  I  beg 
you  will  explain  yourself. 

Ah,  well !  to  think  badly,  is  to  think  like  the  left  nde 
(c6t6  gauche)  of  the  chamber  of  deputies.-* 

•  £«  eM  ^Mdte  of  the  ehasBbtt  fi  die  DUMt  Ubtftl  ponteof 
that  uMembly. 


TO  MY  OIGAB. 

Selected. 

Yes^  social  friend,  I  love  thee  well. 

In  learned  Doctors'  spite ; 
I  love  thy  fragrant  misty  spell, 

I  love  thy  cahn  delight. 

What  if  they  tell,  with  phizes  long, 
Our  years  are  sooner  past, 

I  would  reply,  with  reasoning  strong. 
They're  sweeter  while  they  last. 

And  oft,  mild  tube,  to  me  thou  ail 

A  monitor,  though  still ; 
Thou  speak'st  lessons  to  my  heart 

Above  the  preacher's  skilL 

When  in  the  evening — lonely  hou^- 

Attended  but  by  thee. 
O'er  history's  varied  page  I  pore, 

Man's  fate  in  thee  I  see. 

Awhile  like  thee,  the  hero  bums, 
And  smokes  and  fumes  around ; 

And  then  like  thee  to  ashes  turns, 
And  mingles  with  the  ground. 

Thou'rt  like  the  man  of  worth,  who  gives, 

To  goodness,  every  day; 
The  fragrance  of  whose  virtues  lives. 

When  he  has  passed  away. 

Oft  when  the  snowy  column  grows 
And  breaks  and  falls  away, 

I  trace  how  mighty  realms  thus  rose. 
Then  tumbled  to  decay. 

From  beggar's  frieze  to  monkrrh'b  robe 
One  common  doom  is  passed ; 

Sweet  nature's  works — the  mighty  globe, 
Must  all  burn  out  at  last. 

And  what  is  he  that  smokes  thee  now  7 

A  little  moving  heap^ 
That  soon  like  thee  to  ftite  must  bow. 

Like  thee  in  dust  must  sleep. 

And  when  I  see  thy  smoke  roll  high. 

Thy  ashes  downward  go, 
'Tis  thus  methinks  my  soul  shall  fly. 

Thus  leave  my  body  low. 
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FRAGMENT. 

Tbey  struck  thee  when  they  amile^  the  most ; 
They  taught  thee  what  thy  heart  had  loot; 
They  bade  thee  hope  for  better  things, 
Tet  barbed  each  word  they  spoke  with  stings. 

Wilttboa  not  fly?— in  other  lands. 

Thy  spirit  may  renew  its  bands ; 

Ito  hurts  restore,  and  haply,  heal 

The  wound,  that  here,  thou  still  must  feel 

I  do  not  ask  thee  lore  again ; 
Too  well  I  know  the  thought  is  pain— 
Tet,  if  the  heart  that's  truly  thine. 
Be  worthy  thee,  then  cherish  mine. 

Long  years  ago,  thou  hadst  its  tow  ; 
Most  truly  it  renews  it  now ; — 
When  youth  has  fled  thy  fonn,  oh,  see, 
It  comes,  in  all  its  youth,  to  thee ! 


Though  threat'ning  tones  would  fain  affright. 
And  bitter  looks  and  thoughts  would  blight, 
I  eome  once  more  with  fondest  will, 
To  k>Te— to  snfier  with  thee  still. 

Oh,  fly  with  roe  t  If  I  thus  blest. 
With  home,  and  there  a  cherish'd  guest, 
Can  thus  that  home,  that  homage,  fly. 
With  thee  to  mourn,  to  toil,  to  die  ;— 

Sore  then,  thus  scorned  by  all  that  knew, 
Thus  doom'd  to  riight,.to  shame,  to  wo. 
Can  well  forget  the  world  once  known. 
And  fly  to  lore  so  much  thine  own. 


THE  COPY-BOOK. 

NO.m. 

THE  POPULATION  OP  THE  WEST. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  the  fact  of  a  man's  emigra- 
tiag  to  the  west,  was  presumptive  evidence  of  his  pos- 
•esslng  an  energetic  turn  of  mind  ;  that  a  man  devoid 
of  enterprise  and  decision,  could  scarcely  find  his  way 
to  the  distant  west,  over  steep  mountains  and  rapid 
livcrsL  Perhaps,  however,  an  indolent  man,  pinched 
by  necessity,  might  prefer  to  seek  some  El-Dorado  of 
the  west,  mther  than  delve  for  years  in  a  thankless  soiL 
In  the  west,  however,  if  men  are  not  found  more 
snergstie,  they  are  much  shrewder  than  in  the  oMer 
ilatea  In  the  older  states  things  have  comparatively 
settled  down  and  assumed  their  level. 

In  the  west  the  process  of  fermentation  is  now  at 
vork ;  there  is  a  Tery  free  interchange  of  opinion  be- 
tween all  classes  of  people— a  large  amount  of  intelli- 
Cenoe  is  in  cireulation. 

The  population  being  made  up  of  persons  from  dif- 
^t  quarterly  bringing  wkh  them  yaiiant  opinions 
Mid  prepossessions,  a  sort  of  efierveseense  naturally 
'*^;  and  thus  many  prejudices  are  thrown  oiB,  which 


if  they  bad  remained  in  the  quarter  whence  they  came, 
might  have  adhered  to  them  for  life. 

There  seems  to  be  more  equality  in  the  new  than  in 
the  okl  states :  men  being  in  a  measure  strangers  to  one 
another,  stand  on  their  merits,  and  few  will  presume  to 
claim  precedence  aboye  the  rest :  aristocracy  is  a  plant 
that  does  not  bear  transplanting.  There  is  then  in  the 
west  a  great  deal  of  familiarity  between  all  dssses  of 
people ;  but  it  must  be  observed,  that  this  familiarity, 
which  grows  out  of  the  circumstances  of  the  country, 
has  its  limits.  A  msy  be  very  ikmiliar  with  B,  in  the 
streets,  or  at  the  court-house,  or  the  tayem,  uid  yet 
never  invite  him  to  his  house—nor  will  B  ever  expect 
him  so  to  da  It  is  tacitly  understood,  there  is  to  be  a 
footing  of  equality,  but  it  is  to  be  under  limitations, 
thus  far,  and  no  farther. 

Lastly,  on  this  head,  when  I  say  there  is  much  social 
equality,  I  mean  much,  considering  how  much  the 
southern  institutions  tend  to  depress  mechanical  trades 
and  the  inferior  orders,  and  to  build  up  an  aristocracy 
of  wealth. 

The  laws  of  the  new  states  are  highly  democratic,  as 
they  ought  to  be,  but  the  democratic  principle  may  be 
pui^ied  to  such  an  extreme  as  to  defeat  its  own  purpose, 
the  substance  may  be  sacrificed  to  the  shadow.  Thus  if 
the  election  of  all  oflkers,^civil  and  military,  is  com* 
mitted  to  the  people,  it  will  either  constitute  a  heavy 
tax  on  their  time,  or,  what  will  probably  happen,  the 
election  will  (all  into  the  hands  of  a  minority,  composed 
too,  perhaps,  of  the  less  informed  part  of  the  com* 
munity. 

Electioneering  is  also  a  great  evil  in  this  part  of  the 
union — a  system,  the  result  of  which  often  is„  that  a 
man  is  elected  not  on  account  of  honesty  or  capacity, 
but  on  account  of  his  agreeable  mannen ;  and  some* 
times,  what  is  far  worse,  an  unworthy  candidate  triumphs 
over  his  competitors  by  a  series  of  falsehood,  shuflling 
and  intrigue. 

These  remarks  are  made  in  reference  to  Alabama, 
but  are  perhaps  applicable  more  or  less  to  several  other 
similar  states. 

THE  YILLAGE  IN  THE  WEST. 

It  adds  much  to  the  consequence  of  a  village  for  it  to 
be  the  county  seat  It  then  becomes  the  mirror  of  the 
county,  collecting  and  reflecting  the  rays.  Hera  the 
courto  hold  their  sessions,  and  elections  take  place.  To 
the  Tillage,  the  people  of  the  country  repair,  to  patron- 
ise merchant,  mechanic,  doctor,  lawyer.  Thus  a  con- 
tinual communication  is  kept  up  between  town  and 
country,  and  thus  all  the  news  of  the  country  is  con- 
yeyed  to  town,  and  all  the  news  of  town  conveyed  to 
the  country.  But  as  news  is  mora  common  in  town 
than  in  country,  so  the  country  people  appear  mora 
curious  than  those  in  town,  and  it  is  a  sort  of  proverbial 
expression  to  go  to  the  country  to  hear  the  news. 

There  is  a  remarkable  degree  of  fitmiliarity  among 
all  ciasses  in  a  western  Tillage,  and  they  occupy  a 
great  deal  of  their  leisure  in  out  of  door  chat  In 
these  conversationes  eyerything  is  discussed.  Many 
questions  which  in  the  old  states  are  settled  beyond 
debate,  are  matter  of  discussion  in  the  west 

Besides  courts  and  elections,  the  oourt-house  is 
I  occasionally  occupied  as  a  place  of  worship.  Indeed  it 
I  is  put  to  a  variety  of  usee^  according  to  the  exigency 
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•f  the  cute.  SonMtimM  the  town«eouiieU  meels  tbere^ 
or  an  assembly  of  the  people,  or  a  debatiog  eociecy,  or 
an  itinerant  eooipany  of  JQggien  er  niiMi6iaii&  Here 
too^  the  sehool  exhibition  ii  held,  and  here  a  ntonber  of 
•oeietiee  hold  their  aeenone,  and  hereon  the  fourth  of 
Jnly  the  ontion  ie  delirerad. 

A  Tillage  ia  an  epitone  of  the  world,  in  which  a  thou- 
eand  little  inflneneee  are  at  worfc--«  thonaand  curreata 
and  onder-correnta.  The  sane  motiTea  which  are  at 
work  in  London  or  New  York,  opemU  in  the  petty 
Tillage  of  the  fkr  weet. 

There  are  many  important  erents  in  a  TiUag^— the 
arriTal  oi  the  suge-eoaeh  and  opening  of  the  maiV— a 
court  or  a  mnttei^a  eamp  meeting,  or  the  examination 
of  a  female  seminary,  which  teat,  always  attraetf  great 
attention.  Crowded  room ;  yoang  ladies  in  white  and 
blue— on  the  walle,  theorem  paintings,  birds  and  ilow< 
ers,  and  bead-work  paraea,  reticules  and  pincushione— 
mosic  on  the  piano ;  and  it  ia  a  right  pleasant  sight  to  see 
ao  many  yonng  kdiea  together  with  bright  and  happy 
faces.  These  are  the  future  mothers  of  the  hind,  and 
they  are  now  laying  up  treasures  of  knowledge,  which 
shall  surTiTe,  when  the  rosee  that  now  Uoom  npoo  their 
cheeks  shall  have  faded  awaj.  I  cannot  look  «pon 
eoeh  a  group  of  interesting  young  people,  without  kmg- 
iog  to  be  acquainted  with  them,  and  their  hesMa,  and 
Ihmilies ;  to  hear  from  thcmeeNes  their  little  histories* 
what  hMidenia  n»y  have  checkered  the  cunrent  of  their 
lives,  and  all  the  hopea,  and  troubles,  and  joys  that 
have  fluttered  their  young  hcarU;  and  with  Shenetone, 
I  sigh  to  think  how  many  charming  people,  and  happy 
Ikmilies,  and  smiling  ftices,  there  are  in  the  world  that  I 
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Oh,  do  not  giro  this  ring  so  dear 

To  one  so  meritless  as  me — 
For  worlds  I  would  not  miae  a  tear. 
For  worlds  I  would  not  breed  a  care, 

My  dearest,  fairest  girl,  to  thee. 

And  well  I  know  your  tean  are  shed 

Through  grief  for  those  you  never  knew ; 
Then  must  your  heart  in  sorrow  bleed 
When  troubles  gather  round  the  head 
Of  him,  this  pledge  makes  near  to  you. 

And  cares  mnet  furrow  o^er  my  brow. 
For  poor,  unftiended,  lone  I  stand ; 

My  only  firiend  on  earth  art  thou ; 

Absent,  or  near,  none  heed  me  now. 
In  thie,  **  my  own,  my  native  land." 

Take  back  the  gift,  nor  leave  a  thought 

With  one  whoee  portion's  want  and  pain  f 
Move  *midst  the  great,  where  thou  art  brought 
By  birth,  and  wealth,  nor  suflbr  aught 
To  bring  my  memory  back  again. 


Tot— yet,  should  pleasures  taateless  grow. 

The  bustling  world  diatrwting  be. 
And  ehouldst  thou  tire  with  glare  and  show, 
Which  poor  like  me  can  never  know- 
Then  dearest— -dearest,  fly  to  me. 

The  strsam,  endeared  by  childhood's  joy, 

Will  murmur  still,  though  I  am  there ; 
lu  shady  banks^  where  slept  the  boy, 
And  birds,  and  flowers,  will  give  us  Joy, 
And  glad  us  with  its  aoented  air. 


JOURNAL 


or  ▲  TBIP  TO  THK  WOTiVTkmh,  CAYKft  ABB  If  BUGS 
OF  YULOINU. 

Bf  a  ^tem-Enffmidar. 

To  CBAmLBS  E.  SBBftMAir,  Esq.,  of  Mobile,  Ala. 

ThMo  frefsents  ef  a  IMsry,  kvpc  dorliif  a  tovr  stade  hi  \sm 

■ocfMj»  sre  nspteifaAlysad  aAaloDscsly  tascrftii,  ly  luf 

frimd  tad  f«Uow-trav«ll«r,  THK  ATTTBOR. 


CHAPTEll  YL 

Th«  Salt  Salphsr Sprhifs.  Orgaa  CUve.  Bad  Selpiiar  Ipringt. 
Orax  Sulphor  8prinii>  Tba  NMon  grotrlnf  ehL  Ocnblfa^ 
at  the  SpriDgt.  IndMTarMe*  to  th«  Sick.  A  Soaday  ss  tht 
Springt.  Mr.  Boraap.  New  comen.  Farewell  lo  the  While 
BoJphar. 

WkiU  Sulphur  aprimgs,  Augurt  3, 1835. 

When  1  set  out  from  New  Engknd,  ail  the  Sulphur 
Springs  of  Virginia  were  my  objects  of  tmveL  But 
my  delay  at  the  Warm  Springs,  the  deligfatsomeness  of 
Cotonel  Fry*8  situation,  and  the  hizuriouaneea  of  his 
euiabu, — the  propinquity  of  the  mountain,  and  the  de- 
licious fascination  of  the  bsths,  all  combined  to  poetpooe 
my  journey  hither  for  many  days; — and  on  arriving 
here,  ao  much  of  novelty  and  excitement  met  me  at 
every  step,  that  I  soon  began  to  find  the  aeaaon  too 
npidly  passing  away  ao  enable  me  to  put  my  original 
design  into  execution.  Therelbre  is  it  that,  ddbriog 
to  enother  seaaon  the  enjoyment  of  a  pleasure,  all  hope 
at  which  I  cannot  bring  mysdf  to  abandon,  I  take  ad- 
vantage of  soaae  oml  aooounta  of  friends  who  havo  re- 
cently visited  the  Springs  situated  westward  of  thaas^ 
to  become  acquainted  with  the  rest  of  the  Spring  regioB 
of  Virginia. 

I  learn  that  the  road  hence  to  the  Ml  fid^ifaar,  extend- 
ing about  twenty*ive  milea  westwardly,  ia  by  no  means 
so  good  as  that  whidi  I  have  already  described  aa  nmnang 
from  Staunton  to  White  Sulphur.  It  is  rough,  rugged, 
and  rocky.  Tet  it  ie  not  without  its  foil  share  of  thsit 
romantic  and  picturesque  Intereet,  that  marie  the  wbola 
tour  of  the  tnveUer  among  these  mountainsL 

Onihe  road  you  come  to  the  **  Organ  Cave,*  which 

I  also  visited  a  few  days  ago^  hut  without  much  iateresC 

Mr.  Nieklin,  of  Philadelphia,  in  his  recentlj  publiriMd 

Letten  by  Peregrine  Prolix,**. has  made  the  uoat  «f 

thw  locality,  and   oeitahily  the    "Organ  Cave**  ia  a 

"ioaity,  and  well  worth  visiting,  by  the  iovere  of 
cavea.  Formyownpart,Ipialbrnatiireinherbrigfatcr 
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My  friend  tells  me  that  I  thootd  admire  the  approach 
lo  Salt  Salphur  equally  wich  that  to  theae  Sprin|:8. 
FBrbapa  he  is  correct ;  bat  I  had  fancied  it  to  be  too  far 
removed  from  the  more  grand  and  imposing  mountain 
neaery,  compared  with  this  establishment,  to  strike  a 
itranger  with  equal  ibtee.  I  look  upon  the  position  of 
the  White  Sulphur  Spring,  in  the  very  centre  of  an 
immense  mountain  Talley,  as  at  the  same  time  its  grand- 
«8t  and  iu  loveliest  characteristic. 

But  it  waa  upon  the  subjects  of  the  general  aocommo- 
dationsi  the  delightful  temperature  «f  the  dimate,  the 
walks,  the  rides,  and  the  facilities  lor  each,  that  my  in- 
fcrmant  dwelt  with  the  most  ek)qaence  and  depth  of 
interest.  He  tells  me  that  there  are  not  so  many 
people  there,  but  that  thoee  who  ire  there  can  see  and 
talk  with  ciach  other  under  fewer  discouraging  circum- 
stances of  hsste,  hurry,  and  interruption.  He  told  me 
of  the  ball-room,  but  also  that  there  were  seldom  people 
enough  there  to  occupy  it,— of  the  music-room,  where 
the  plana,  if  opened,  is  not  so  constantly  so,  nor  to  so 
good  porpose,  as  at  White  Sulphur.  Ha  described  the 
eahiaa  to  ma  as  being  more  uniform  and  handsome  then 
those  here, — but  still  he  preferred  WUU  Salphur,  though 
he  maintained  that  the  Salt  was  an  excellent  change. 
Bat  the  table-^there  was  the  rock  upon  which  all  my 
friend^  doTotedness  to  this  spot  had  been  well  nigh  suf- 
fering total  ahipwieck.  *'  Such  a  contrast  !**  said  he- 
hot  f  eat  liim  ehoft  by  assuring  him  that  I  was  luckily 
no  goormand !  ^ 

The  watos  are  not  so  agreeable  to  the  taste  as  those 
ef  the  WkUt  Sulphur  Springs,— and  are  more  purgative 
ia  their  effects.:  although  upon  an  analysts,  it  has  been 
disoovered  chat  the  two  watera  are  very  similar  in  their 
Pursuing  the  same  romantic  track  which 
from  this  to  the  Salt  Sulphur,  we  come,  in  about 
seventeen  miles  travel,  to  the  Red  Sulphur.  My  friend 
snivad  there,  on  horseback,  after  nightfall,  and  could 
not  of  course  see  the  eoqi  d^ail  from  the  mountamous 
ridga  that  overlooks  the  valley  in  which  the  Springs 
B»  sitoated.  This  is  spoken  of  by  frequent  visitere  to 
thai  neighborhood  as  being  very  imposing. 

The  arrangements  of  the  accommodations  for  guesU 
at  this  place  an  excellent,  and  such  as  to  entitle  the 
proprietor  to  support  at  the  hands  of  the  public. 

The  Spring  ia  very  beautiful,  deriving  its  name  from 
a  kind  of  fossil  sul^tance  formed  on  the  bottom,  and 
rendering  iu  transparent  and  pellucid  waters,  (in  the 
wards  of  Macbeth,)  <*one  red.**  The  water  is  cool 
and  pahLtable.  The  hotels  and  lodgea,  cabins,  eating 
roooM,  tables,  and  attendance,  H.  spoke  of  as  unex- 
cepCMNwble.'  ^But,  ah,"  exclaimed  the  fbnd  youth, 
"  aAer  all,  it  was  not  White  Sulphur !"  And  I  verily 
believe  that  were  a  deed  of  gift  of  the  Red  to  be  offered 
as  the  bribe  to  keep  my  enthusiastic  friend  from  his 
amniai  visitatbn  here,  he  would  valorously  prefer 
lo  adhere  to  his  truckle-bed  and  Ikaty  Pmfne*  in 
"FIj.Row." 

I  have  since  discovered,  however,  that  my  friend's 
partiality  for  the  White  Sulphur  Springs  had  consi- 
derably warped  his  judgment  as  to  the  fine  establish- 
aaent  of  Mr.  BvHU  at  Red  Sulphur.  The  following 
eztfscts  from  an  article  in  this  Magazine,  publislied 

*  Ttie  OMjor-dono  of  the  Row. 


last  year  (1837)  are  made,  as  an  offset  to  the  account 
of  H.  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure. 

<'Tha  Red  Sulphar  Springs  ara  ■ftaatod  in  Monroe  county, 
fonj-twro  niHMaonthwett  from  the  White  Sulphur,  thirty-nine 
milea  from  the  Sweet  SprlngiB,  and  seventeen  milea  fiom  the  Salt 
Sulphur.  We  are  Informed  that  a  turnpike  road  is  now  in  pro- 
greea  between  the  White  and  Salt,  and  that  those  sections  of  it 
wl^ich,  last  year,  were  difficult  and  rugged,  will,  before  the 
next  aeaaon,  be  safe  and  level.  The  road  from  the  Salt  to  tho 
Red  is  greatly  improved  b^  several  changea  of  loeatlon  |  and  was 
indeed,  during  the  last  summer,  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the  very 
beat,  in  the  mountahia.  The  traveller  may  now  take  stage  at  the 
White  Sulphur  after  breakfast,  dine  at  the  Salt,  and  reach  the 
Red  early  in  the  afternoon.  The  approach  by  the  mountain  road 
which  cToases  Indian  creek  for  the  last  time  near  IVeel*s  tavern, 
six  and  a  half  miles  iVom  the^Red,  we  think  the  most  interesting 
and  better  road.  Arrived  on  the  summit  of  the  eastern  moun- 
tain, you  soon  reach  a  point  from  which  au  almost  bird^-eye 
view  of  the  valley  bursts  on  your  sighL  The  impression  you 
receive  Is  magical,  and  aa  your  carriage  moves  rapidly  down  the 
hill,  and  you  catch  ever-varying  glimpsea  of  the  landscape, 
you  are  gradually  prepared  for  the  taateful  improvements  that 
await  you  on  entering.  After  travelling  through  a  country 
Which  abounds  In  magnificent  natural  scenery,  but  with  rare 
marka  of  cultivation,  and  none  whatever  of  taste,  such  a  scene 
cannot  fall  to  inspire  agreeable  sensations.  The  road  la  so  con- 
ducted, aa  to  bring  in  tlew  the  whole  esubllshment  before  you 
reach  the  hotel :  you  wind  round  a  lovely  hill,  having  a  terraca 
promenade,  immediately  over  the  road;  several  rustic  eeats  on 
the  slope ;  and  on  its  summit  a  platform  raised  to  the  branches  of 
a  aprtading  oak,  oa  which.  In  tl^e  evcnbig,  a  fine  band  of  muale 
delighia  the  listening  visitera  :  on  your  right,  the  centre  Uwa, 
intersected  by  convenient  and  Judicioualy  planned  walka,  and 
overshadowed  by  numerous  majestic  sugar  maples ;  the  rich* 
green  sward  forming  a  lovely  contrast  with  the  snow-white 
buildings  and  enclosure. 

'*  The  table  is  abundantly  supplied  with  every  luxury  and  com- 
fort, and  the  wants  of  the  sick  are  peculiarly  attended  to. 
No  expense  seems  spared  to  give  satisfaction  to  the  visiters ;  the 
rooms  are 'furnished  with  simplicity  and  neatness,  and  the  aer- 
vants  obliging  and  honest 

"  The  Red  Sulphur,  In  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  approachaa 
nearer  to  the  Harrowgaia  water  than  any  other  spring  known ; 
and  in  parity,  it  equals  that  of  Tuobridge  wells. 

'*  We  shall  now  take  a  cursory  notice  of  the  diseases  to  which 
we  have  Itnownit  to  be  successful,  and  shall  begin  with  con- 
sumption, for  which  It  is  most  celebrated. 

*<  We  J»  sffsrt  that  If  there  be  a  ray  of  hope,  it  la  at  the  Red 
Sulphur  Springe;  and  we  aay  farther,  that  if  it  faila,  no  other 
remedy  will  succeed. 

"  Similar  resulu  may  be  expected  in  bronchitis,  which,  when  a 
simple  dieeaee.  It  never  fails  to  cure. 

'^Neuralgic  cases  hsTs  also  been  relieved  when  all  other  reiae- 
diea  had  fklled.  SeroNa,  of  moot  marked'  and  severe  eharader, 
haa  yielded  to  its  influence;  ond  the  moat  rapid  amendment  o^ 
the  general  health  succeeded.  Diseased  liver  and  jaundice  will 
be  remedied  by  this  water,  if  properly  used.  Chronic  diarrhcBa 
of  long  standing,  in  which  the  other  waters  failed,  has  been  in- 
variably relieved,  unleaa  It  be  that  species  aymptomaiic  of  con- 
aompllon  In  ha  flnaVatagea.  Diseases  of  the  utarua,  aueh  aa 
aakenorrhtta,  dysmenorrlMBa,  and  prolapsus,  have  been  relieved. 
The  first  we  have  never  known  to  fail.  In  chronic  rheumatism 
it  is  hivaluable.  In  removing  the  constitutional  effects  of  gon- 
orrhea, syphilis,  and  the  free  use  of  mercury,  it  has  alwaya 
succeeded.  In  gravel  It  aiTords  great  and  speedy  relief.  Drop- 
sy haa  been  known  to  be  relieved,  and,  in. some  hiscaneea  cured. 
In  diseases  of  the  skin,  and  In  expelling  worms,  it  haa  been 
celebrated  from  its  discovery." 

Gray  Sulphur.  This  youngest  of  the  numerous  fomi- 
1y  of  watering  places  Uiat  have  for  many  years  past 
been  springing  up,  a  lovely  progeny,  among  these 
mountains,  lies  about  ten  miles  farther  on,  and  Is,  I  be* 
lieve,  in  the  county  of  Monroe.  It  is,  like  the  other 
-Springs,  the  property  of  an  enterprising  indiyidual,  a 
citizen  of  the  Southy.who  has  discoyered  that  two 
Springs  upon  his  estate  possess  raluable  medicinal 
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qualities,  the  one  for  dyspeptic  cases,  the  other  being  an 
excellent  diuretic.  These  waters  are  principally  visiu 
ed  by  South  Carolinians  and  Georgians,  either  their 
fame  not  being  sufficiently  extended,  or  their  properties 
being  of  too  limited  utility,  as  yet  to  render  them  places 
of  very  general  resort.  The  buildings  and  accommoda- 
tions are  admirably  arranged  with  a  view  to  the  eomfort 
of  visiters ;  and  the  Gray  Sulphur  may  thus,  even  now, 
challenge  comparison,  in  many  important  particulars, 
with  her  older  and  more  celebrated  sisters. 

So  much  for  Sott,  Med,  and  Grttff  Sulphur  Springs. 
Return  we  once  again,  not  unwillingly,  to  the  lovely 
shades  and  delicious  waters  of  the  WkiU. 

Jug,  5. 

This  may  be  considered  as  the  grand  climacteric  of 
the  season,  and  there  are  already  symptoms  of  a  speedy 
turn  in  the  tide  of  events  at  White  Sulphur.  The  sun 
of  iashion  is  almost,  if  not  quite,  in  its  zenith,  and  it  will 
soon  begin  to  go  down  in  the  firmament,  its  rays  disap- 
pearing one  by  one,  and  ultimately  setting  behind  the 
blue  mountain  tops  that  overshadow  this  pleasant 
valley,  until  another  season  shall  open. 

Meantime  the  dance  goes  merrily  on,  the  moon 
lights  lovers  on  their  evening  rambles,  the  lute  of  the 
serenader  is  yet  in  tune,  and  all  is  gay  and  merry  in 
the  happy  community,  luxuriating  among  these  plea- 
sant mounuin  vallies,  soon,  too  soon,  alas!  to  separate, 
and  perhaps  forever ! 

Upon  looking  over  my  journal,  this  evening,  I  find 
that  I  ha  ve  been  sketching  a  succession  of  bright  pictures, 
and  describing  a  life  devoted  by  hundreds  around  me  to 
pleasure;  thus  showing  only  the  lightest  and  bright- 
est, the  gayest  and  most  pleasing  tints  of  the  picture, 
A  season  at  a  watering  place,  or  a  succession  of  water- 
ing places,  is  not,  however,  without  iu  full  proporUon  of 
that  mixture,  which,  to  the  reflecting  and  benevolent 
mind  of  the  philanthropist,  tends  to  soften  down  the  too 
gaudy  colors  that  are  apt  to  dazzle  and  deceive,  into  a 
■ombre  tint,  upon  which  and  through  which  the  eye  of 
contemplation  may  look  without  danger  or  deception, 
as  the  painter  graduates  the  lenses  of  the  Claude  Lor- 
raine glass,  until,  by  a  skilful  combination  of  them,  he 
has  obtained  the  power  of  blending  them  harmoniously 
into  one. 

There  are  several  subjects  connected  with  my  pre- 
sent residence,  upon  which  my  pen  would  fain  dwell, 
when  I  find  my  mind  taking  this  turn  of  reflection ;  and 
the  chief  among  these  is  that  of  the  indulgence  afibrded 
by  the  tolerance,  not  to  say  the  direct  encouragement  of 
gambling,  as  a  systematized  establishment,  by  the  pro- 
prietor and  directors  of  this  place. 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  grounds  at  White  Sul- 
phur Springs  are  set  ofl*  and  appropriated  to  foro  and 
billiard  tables  and  other  games,  where  regular  profes- 
sors of  the  low  art  of  gambling  are  regularly  quartered, 
and  for  the  occupation  of  which  a  certain  stipulated 
rent,  and  that  a  laige  one,  is  regularly  paid.  This  is  a 
blot  on  the  otherwise  fair  picture  that  the  lover  of  nature 
in  so  beautiful  a  spot  is  fond  of  drawing,  as  he  contem- 
plates it  from  all  its  points  of  view,  which  should  not  be 
allowed  to  mar  its  beauty  and  destroy  its  harmony.  I 
do  not  object  to  the  moderate  and  proper  use  of  many 
games  that  are  used  by  gamblers  as  lures  to  the  un- 
wary and  inexperienced.  I  only  remonstrate  against 
such  a  use  of  those  games  as  require  seclusion  from  the 


eye  of  the  world,  and  which  renders  it  a  disgncoful  and 
ignominious  act  to  play  at  them  openly,  and  in  the  face 
of  day.  The  proprietor  of  these  Springs  is  wealthy,— 
and  abnndantly  able  to  dispense  with  such  aceeaorieB 
in  the  aecumulation  of  property,— he  can  well  affi>id  to 
wipe  out  this,  the  only  material  stain  upon  the  other- 
wise enviable  reputation  of  his  establidment.  Whit 
to  him  are  the  few  thousands  that  he  receives  from  the 
tenants  of  that  part  of  bis  estate,  which,  if  not  thxA  oe« 
copied,  could  be  devoted  to.  the  wants  of  many  who  tie 
now  turned  away,  while  vainly  endeavoring  to  gain  ae. 
cess  to  the  means  of  regaining  Uist  health,  and  of  >ha^ 
iog  in  the  innocent  enjoyments  of  the  society  with 
which  this  place  abounds  7  This  is  a  custom  that  hai 
grown  up,  and  beoooae  indurated  by  long  indulgenoe, 
and  I  sincerely  hope  that  with  increasing  patronago  the 
White  Sulphur  Springs  may  soon  break  its  chaiU)  and 
finally  subdue  it  entirely. 

*  *  4t  *  4t  * 

SwuJag,  Jwif  10. 

Rev.  Mr.  Bumap  of  Baltimore  being  at  the  Springs, 
religious  services  were  held  in  the  hall,  in  the  preaeott 
of  a  large  and  attentive  audience.  There  was  aome« 
thing  very  touching  in  the  naanner  in  which  theae  aer- 
vices  were  performed,  so  primitive  and  fraught  with  old 
associations^  and  recollections  of  by-gone  times,  whenonr 
fiithers  worshipped  God  without  any  of  those  atrikiBg 
aids  to  devotion,  which  the  increasing  wealth,  loxa^, 
and  improvements  of  society  have  established.  The 
simple  form  of  reading  the  hymns  by  alternate  coopleti, 
and  then  feinging  them,  as  with  one  voice,  in  the  whoh 
congregation,— the  devout  attention  to  the  improre- 
ment  of  a  portion  of  the  word  of  God,  characteriiiiv 
the  whole  assembly,  though  composed  of  adheieota  to 
difierent  sectarian  creeds, — ^and  the  sermon  itseU;  a 
practical  illustration  of  thai  most  admirable  sermon, 
delivered  by  the  Founder  of  our  religion  to  his  dis- 
ciples and  the  multitude  from  the  Mount,— all  combined 
to  render  these  religious  observances  more  impressre 
than  any  it  has  been  my  fortune  to  witness  for  years. 

Where  should  Grod,  the  wise  builder,  and  beneficeat 
sustainer  of  the  universe,  be  worshipped  fitly,  if  not 
here, — amid  the  proudest  monuments  of  bis  bouodle« 
power,  the  most  touching  evidences  of  his  unceasug 
kindness,  the  loveliest  associations  of  his  ever  watchful 
care  for  the  health  and  welfare  of  his  children?  The 
salubrity  of  the  climate,  inviting  the  invalid  to  Isn- 
riate  in  its  health-giving  influences, — and  the  fountaini 
opened  amid  the  vallies  for  the  cure  of  disease,  for  the 
renovation  of  the  weary,  wasted  form,  for  the  strength- 
ening of  the  dejected  spirit,— call  loudly  upoii  the  gratefol 
heart  to  ofifer  up  its  acknowledgnoenta  of  the  benefi- 
cence of  the  Almighty,  here,  in  the  temple  hia  o«o 
hands  have  built :  a  temple,  to  which  the  name  of  that 
at  whose  gates  the  apostle  bade  the  blind  to  reodTe 
sight  and  the  lame  to  walk,  may  be  more  appropriately 
given,— *<Beaiil(A(2 ."' 

The  loveliness  of  the  day  was  in  unison  with  the 
spirit  that  seemed  to  pervade  the  services  at  the  chardi. 
Nature  was  in  her  moet  enchanting  mood,  and  called 
aloud  with  all  her  thousand  voices  to  join  in  the  praue 
of  the  God  whose  inspiration  taught  them  their  gls^ 
chorus.  It  was  indeed  a  lovely  Sabbath.  The  gaiety 
of  the  neighborhood  ceased  in  deference  to  the  religious 
spirit  that  seemed  to  pervade  the  whole  valley,— tb« 
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Ikmi  of  busy  intercourie  was  suspended,  nnd  something; 
nore  like  devotion  than  anythini;  I  had  seen  on  ibrmer 
Sabbaths  among  the  mountains^  appeared  to  cbarae* 
terise  the  place.  I  believe  that  there  is  a  deep-rooted 
natural  sepse  of  the  ezistenee  and  superintending; 
providence  of  €h)d  implanted  in  every  bosom, — and  I  do 
not  believe  that  its  impulses  are  ever  entirely  wanting, 
how  much  soever  they  may  be  disregarded  by  the 
thoughtless  and  the  indifferent  This  consciousness  is 
the  secret  of  human  accountability, — and  its  results,  its 
eiEBClsupon  thecondiict  (the  outward  conduct,  at  least,) 
of  mankind,  may  always  be  relied  upon  as  tending  to 
the  establishment  and  preservation  of  the  observances 
of  religion. 

*        *        *       *        *        *        *-« 

New  comers  to  the  lasL  The  northerners  are  begin, 
ning  to  pack  up :  some  to  make  hasty  visits  to  Salt, 
Red,  Sweet,  and  Qray,— and  others  to  reiu^h  home  by 
the  nearest  routes.  I  have  heard  of  some  few  indefati- 
gable pleasure  hunters,  who  think  seriously  of  looking 
ia  on  the  water  drinkers  at  Saratoga  and  Ballston,  and 
the  lingerers  by  Niagara.  I  caught  a  murmur  of  "com- 
meneemeDt"  a  day  or  two  since, — and  some  legal  gen- 
try are  bethinking  themselves  of  special  pleas  for  Sep> 
tcmber  and  October  terms.  Young  ladies  are  begin- 
ning to  look  sad,  and  young  men  mad,  and  their  papas 
aad  mammas  glad,  at  the  near  approach  of  the  returning 
day.  The  invalid  is  sighing  that  he  came  so  late,  or 
rejoicing  that  became  so  opportunely,— «nd  the  votary 
of  fortune^  Inn  and  ftuhion,  respectively,  is  lamenting 
that  his  glories  and  excitements  are  so  soon  to  be  over. 

Yet  Virginja  is  still^  pouring  in  her  myriads  of  fidr 
ones  and  rare  ones,— and  the  ball  seems  to  a  new  comer 
lo  be  as  merrily  kept  up  as  ever.  But  the  tide  is  just 
and  a  few  short  weeks  will  witness  its  last 


Jhigusi  18. 
For  myself,  1  have  for  the  last  ten  days  been  in  the 
predieament  of  the  poor  wight  commemorated  in  that 
old  verae,  quoted  by  Walter  Scott,  and  for  aught  I  kttow 
the  production  of  his  own  rouse,  who 
*•  Wow  fitted  the  halter, 
Now  tniTeraod  the  c&rt, 
Aad  often  took  leAve, 
Though  loth  to  depart. " 

But  every  thing  fnust  have  an%nd,  and  a  ibrtnigfat  at 
White  Sulphur,  as  well  as  every  thing  else.  So  good- 
bye, pleasant  walks  and  shades,  delightful  drives,  happy 
crowd  of  frJends,  blue  hills^  green  forests,  and  deep  val- 
Uea.  Faraweil  Hifgeia  !  May  you  for  years  continue  to 
'  health  and  happiness  to  the  myriads  that 
r  annually  around  your  delicious  fountain.  Adieu, 
;  gallant  master  of  the  festivities  at  White  Sulphur! 
Well  have  you  earned  the  wreath  of  fame  that  thtssea- 
aon  will  add  to  those  already  won,  and  which  even  yet 
veidemtly  grace  your  smiling  brow.  It  has  been  yours 
lo  take  the  loveliest  and  the  fairest  of  the  daughters  of 
Golmnbia  by  the  hand,  and  to  bid  them  welcome  to  the 
cojoyraents  of  this  happy  valley.  May  you  return  to 
your  home  in  contentment,  and  continue  as  heretofore 
to  renew  your  youth  for  future  harvests  in  the  field  of 
giaUaotry.  Good  Colonel,  fare  you  well  I  And  mine 
ImmC  of  the  fountain,  patriarch  of  the  Sulphur  valley, 
adiea  *    Pleasantly  have  I  sojourned  in  your  delightful 


abode,  and  relucuntly  do  my  feet  turn  from  its  threshold. 
May  you  live  to  .what  you  seem,  even  now,  to  have 
hardly  begun  to  anticipate,  a  green  old  age :  and  may 
your  children  possess  themselves  in  the  patrimony  that 
shall  descend  to  them,  at  some  future  day,  in  the  same 
unpretending  and  praiseworthy  manner,  that  has  char- 
acterised the  career  of  their  father.  Good  bye,  Davie, 
and  Duncan,  and  Bob,  ministers  to  the  creature-comforts 
of  the  denizens  of  White  Sulphur!  May  your  gaina 
for  the  season  prove  adequate  to  your  respective  merits^ 
for  what  were  such  an  establishment  without  such  aid 
as  yours  ?  Adieu,  one  and  all,  and  **  may  your  sha- 
dows never  be  less !" 

My  travelling  compainions  are  a  member  of  Congress 
from  Maryland,  a  gentleman  from  Alabama,  with 
whom  I  have  formed  quite  an  agreeable  acquaintance, 
and  a  half  dosen  Viiginians.  We  shall  i«ach  the 
Thermal  waters,  tomorrow,  and  my  friend  and  myself 
Will  pass  some  dsjrs  there,  to  finish  off  our  experiments 
upon  the  healthful  qualities  of  the  Virginia  Springs. 


THE  VICISSITUDES  OP  UFE, 

As  portrayed  in  a  Sketch. 

BT  A  LADY. 

"  Whax  Is  the  Ule  that  I  would  teU  ?  Not  one- 
Or  strange  adventure,  but  a  common  tale 
or  tmHn«fi*f  wretehedne$g  ;  one  to  be  read 
Daily,  in  many  a  young  and  blighted  heart.** 

L.E.L. 

"Le  monde  est  rompli  de  beaucoop  de  traverses.*' 

Moliere, 

Ida  V was  the  breathing  portraiture  of  all  that 

poet  has  sung,  or  painter  embodied.  At  the  time  I  first 
knew  her,  scarce  fifteen  summers  had  shed  their  ra- 
diance over  her  opening  loveliness;  she  was,  as  it  were, 
on  the  vestibule  of  womanhood,  "beautiful  as  a  sculp- 
tor's dream,"  with  a  joyousness  rarely  varying,  burst- 
ing like  a  fountain  from  its  recesses,  gleaming  like  a 
sunbeam  over  every  object  that  came  within  its  influ- 
ence, and  touching  all  things  with  its  own  golden  and 
gorgeous  hues.  I  have  gazed  on  her  with  that  inten- 
sity of  admiration,  which  "outstrips  ourfiiint  expres- 
sion," and  never  have  I  turned  from  the  contempUtion  of 
her  brightness  of  beauty  without  an  involuntary  sigh, 
a  sickness  of  soul,  lest  a  temple  so  glorious  might  be 
scathed  by  the  rude  blasts  of  adversity,  crushed  beneath 
the  avalanche  of  "  life's  dark  giA."  I  have  sometimes 
hoped,  that  unlike  all  that  is  most  fair  and  bright,  she 
would  know  no  sorrow ;  that  time,  with  its  accompa- 
nying mutatkms,  would  bring  unchanging  bliss  and 
gladness  to  her,  that  "  like  the  long  sunny  lapse  of  a 
summer  day's  light,"  existence  would  never  be  sha- 
dowed to  her ;  but  close  as  gloriously  and  auspiciously 
as  it  had  dawned. 

Idolized  by  all  who  knew  her,  followed  by  the  linger- 
ing gaze  of  admiration,  caressed  by  her  friends,  it  would 

have  been  strange  had  (da  V dreamed  life's  book 

held,  amid  its  pure  leaves,  one  gift  of  darkness;  the 
phantoms  of  sorrow  had  never  invaded  the  beautiful 
scenes  the  world  held  out  to  her.    Her  feelings,  though 
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deeply  tinctured  with  gladoest,  were,  however,  not 
without  that  usual  aocompamment  of  a  gifted  mind — 
keen  aenaibility.  She  was  morbidly  alive  to  neglect 
ftoro  those  she  loved,  and  I  have  seen  the  tear  bright* 
ening  the  lustre  of  her  soft  dark  eye,  laving  the  bloom 
and  gloss  of  her  young  pure  cheek,  as  her  heart  whis- 
pered the  suspicion  of  alienation  on  the  part  of  those  to 
whose  affection  she  clung ;  but  it  was  only  momentary. 
The  cloud  passed  off  to  make  succeeding  sunshine  more 
sparkling,  and  she  was  again  wreathed  in  smiles— the 
personification  of  '*  youth  and  hope  and  joy.*' 

Mr.  y ,  who  had  emigrated  to  America  shortly 

subsequent  to  Ida's  birth,  was  an  European,  and  it  was 
beneath  the  starry  skies  of  Italy,  encompassed  by  all 
that  is  most  beautiful  and  seductive  in  nature,  that  Ida 

y first  awoke  to  wayward  life.    Her  mother  had 

closed  her  tytB  in  death  almost  immediately  afier 
giving  birth  to  her  only  child,  and  the  feeUe  wail  of 
her  in&nt  voice  stilled  the  bursting  anguish  of  her 
father's  grief,  as  it  reminded  him  that  although  the 
ruthless  spoiler  had  invaded  his  hearth,  it  had  not 
borne  thence  all  his  "  household  gods."  Time,  whose 
obliviating  tide  efikces  the  memory  of  the  keenest 
grief,  was  not  without  its  balm  to  the  lacerated  feelings 
of  Mr.  y-*— ;  and  before  the  smiles  and  caresses  of  his 
infant  daughter,  whose  features  wore  the  impress  of  its 
mother's  loveliness,  the  first  agony  of  sorrow  minted. 
Ue  blessed  heaven  that  he  was  not  desolate,  and  the 
'Mightly-fibred  sprays"  of  his  affection  clung  to  the 
unconscious  babe,  with  a  tenacity  the  greater  that  he 
had  nought  else  to  love.  As  I  have  before  said,  he 
fixed  his  residence  in  America,  in  a  retired  and  beauti- 
ful  spot,  which  he  took  pleasure  in  ornamenting  with 
classic  elegance.  Beneath  the  watchful  care  of  her 
doating  father,  Ida  sprang  to  womanhood,  adorned  with 
aU  the  graces  of  her  sex,  gifted  with  a  rare  beauty,  and 
her  mind  enriched  with  all  those  charms  of  literature, 
whieh,  like  the  *'  glittering  glory"  of  the  ihbled  Ulia- 
man,  dazsled,  but  not  to  deceive.  Though  deprived 
of  the  itentle  and  elevating  influences  of  a  mother's  love, 
a  mother's  care,  she  was  as  femininely  soft  and  refined, 
as  shrinkingly  timid,  as  though  she  had  been  nurtured 
beneath  iu  beama  Her  whole  soul  seemed  concen- 
trated in  her  father,  and  there  was  a  beautifurand 
touching  blending  of  confiding  devotion,  playful  tender- 
ness and  worshipping  deference,  in  her  deportment 
towards  him,  none  predominating,  but  mingling  in  har- 
monious concord.  Amid  the  shades  and  retirament  of 
ber  own  home,  commenced  the  intimacy  of  that  flrieod- 
ship  between  ua^  which  after  years  so  strongly  ce- 
mented; but  the  imperstive  demands  of  duty  soon 
called  me  from  the  enjoyment  of  personal  communion, 
and  with  a  tearful  eye  and  sad  heart,  I  tore  myself  from 
the  parting  embrace  of  Ida. 

Time  passed  on,  bearing  many  changes.    The  health 

of  Mr.  y became  precarious,  and  he  was  indueed 

to  remove  for  a  time  to  Italy.  During  their  sojoilm 
there,  which  was  prolonged  to  nearly  two  yean,  I 
heard  often  from  Ida ;  she  seemed,  with  the  enthuaiaam 
inseparable  from  her  temperament,  to  have  burst  upon 
a  new  existence  in  this  land  of  poetry  and  romance, 
where  every  object  glows  with  beauty  beneath  a  sky 
always  bathed  in  light,  where  the  whisper  of  past  gmn- 
dear  is  borne  on  iu  bslmy  breezes ;  the  tale  of  departed 
glory  written  on  its  crumbling  monuments  of  empire.; 


the  echo  of  fortune's  wayw«rdness  murmured  within 
the  touering  walls  of  iU  decaying  palacea.  Six  months 
had  fled,  and  I  hailed  a  letter  from  Ida,  which  tokl  me 
herself  and  her  father  were  domesticated  in  the  interest- 
ing fiunily  of  an  Englishman,  who  was  residing  in  an 
elegant  and  picturesque  villa  near  Maples.  She  dwelt 
with  rapture  on  their  new  friends,  and  from  the  spirit 
of  her  letter  I  learned  the  lady  of  the  mansion,  £drs. 
Clifibrd,  was  a  genuine  and  practical  christian,  whose 
piety  threw  its  halo  round  their  circle,  gleaned  from 
every  passing  incident  subject  for  gratitudo  to  an 
Almighty  Being,  and  the  brightness  of  whose  faith 
shone  with  nnflickering  lustre  amid  the  mists  of  Romish 
superstition  which  environed  her.  To  one  whoee  sns- 
ceptibiiity  was  extreme,  who  inhaled,  as  it  wore,  the 
sentiments  and  prioeiples  of  those  whom  aha  loved,  and 
with  whom  she  associated,  this  blessed  example  was 
not  without  its  influences.  Thoughtfulness  peroeptably 
imbued  the  tone  of  Ida's  communications,  and  usurped 
gradually  the  place  of  that  light-heartedness  and  spor- 
tive gaiety,  which  had  so  characterised  them.  I  waa 
not  therefore  surprised  to  hear,  before  a  year  had  paassd* 
that  she  had  renounced  the  "  gilded  hoUownass^  of  the 
world's  pleasures,  for  the  hope  of  imperishable  and 
eternal  joys. 

The  term  of  their  residence  in  Italy,  though  oonsido- 
rably  prolonged  after  this  event,  was  now  drawing  to  a 
dose.  Mr.  y-*^  found  himself  so  renovated  in  health, 
he  bethonght  him  of  returning  to  America,  which,  thoi^ 
but  the  hind  of  his  adoption,  was  k>ved  by  him  -far  better 
than  the  sunny  dime  which  had  smiled  alike  on  hia  hap- 
piness and  misfortunes.  It  was  early  in  April  that  I  re- 
ceived from  Ida  intelligence  of  thdr  intended  embailBa- 
tion  for  the  United  States,  naming  the  prsbable  time  of 
their  arrival,  and  eonjuring  me  U>  meet  them  at  their  own 
home.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  I  was  deaf  to  these  aoli- 
dtations,  and  at  ihe  appointed  time  I  found  myself  near 
Mr.  y— — 's  residence.  Msy— gladsome,  laughing 
May— *'  the  bride  of  the  summer,  and  child  of  th« 
spring,"  with  her  fairy  gifts  of  sunshine  and  flowers, 
had  shaken  her  sparkling  wreath  over  the  smiling  laDd- 
Bcape,and  every  object  had  waked  into  life  beneath  the 
touch  of  her  golden  wand.  I  had  scarce  time  to  cast  a 
gUnce  towards  these  bursting  beauties,  for  the  carnage 
was  bearing  me  rapidly  to  the  houss.  On  the  portico  I 
beheld  Ida  waiting  to  embrace  me ;  a  moment  more  and 
I  was  endrded  in  her  arms— from  her  I  turned  to  greet 
her  fother,  who,  with  paternal  fondness,  drew  me  to  his 
bosom,  and  imprinted  a  kiss  upon  my  brow. 

Oh,  ye  hours  of  happittess  I  ye  days  of  yonthful  joy! 
ye  are  sunk  into  the  ashes  of  the  past!  ye  are  shrouded 
beneath  its  dsrk  pall-— hidden  within  its  hollow  ehan* 
nels,  but  your  fragrance  has  not  departed  with  your 
fifodmess"^ 

«  8ainmer*8  breath,  or  ■prlac, 
A  flowtt— a  leaf,*' 

oft  eoDSpire  to  unseal  the  fount  of  nemory,  whose 
waten  eome  guebing  forth  like  rich  music  bursting  into 
a  requiem  fbr  that  fate  whkh  consigns  the  brightest  to 
eariiest  decay. 

After  the  first  lalvtations  were  over,  I  foUowcd  my 
friend  to  the  saloon,  where  my  attention  was  iman*- 
diately  arrested  by  a  pale,  romantie  looking  giii,  who 
was  seated  in  a  recces  of  the  apartment,  seeming^  wth^ 
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•orbed  in  the  pages  of  a  book  which  rested  oiisE  table 
before  her.  Her  profile  was  turned  towards  ne  as  I 
eolered,  and  struck  me  painfally  with  ito  attenuated 
and  epirit'ltke  sppearanoe.  Her  Aatnres  were  beauti* 
fully  and  classhsally  chiselled,  and  though  **  the  rose  of 
youth"  had  apparently  been  prematurely  blighted  in 
the  dark,  luxuriant  tresses  of  her  hair,  which  hung  like 
a  ckMid  around  her,  in  the  delicately  pencilled  and  curved 
brows,  the  pure  Ibrehead  and  perfectly  formed  mouth, 
there  lingered,  if  not  the  Nomi  of  beauty,  its  breathing 

As  Mr.  y called  '•Nina,"  she  imised  her  lus- 
trous eyes,  with  an  expression  of  such  sadness  and 
flwiancholy,  that  I  was  forcibly  reminded  of  the  poetical 
words  of  a  certain  authoress,  and  mentally  applied 
them  to  the  fair  stranger  before  me*  ^  If  in  her  depres- 
aon  she  resemblee  nigki,  it  is  night  wearing  her  stars.** 
Slowly  and  gracefully  she  approached  us.  Mi;  V^— 
presented  her  to  me,  and  as  she  rBtomed  my  greeting,  I 
alflMsi  surted;  her  soft  low  voios  floated  so  like  melody 
from  her  lipsi  She  was  dressed  in  deep  black,  which, 
added  to  the  almost  unearthly  purity  of  her  complexion 
and  her  mourning  habiliments,  (with  a  richly  gemmed 
crucifix  which  hung  on  her  breast,)  toM  iu  own  tale. 
After  we  were  seated,  Nina  returned  to  her  table  and 
book,  and  on  Ida  crossing  the  room  to  speak  to  her,  BAr. 

V briefly  told  me  she  was  of  Italian  parentage, 

almost  noble  lineage,  and  had  received  her  education 
within  the  walls  of  a  convent,  from  which  she  had  been 
emancipated,  «n  enthosiast  in  the  Catholic  religion. 
H^h'bom,  surrounded  by  the  glittering  fascinations  of 
rank  and  wealth,  himself  and  daughter  had  ftMrmed  her 
seqoaintanoe.  Her  suavity  of  manner  and  superior 
iatsiligence,had  contributed  towards  the  continuance  of 
dnt  acq[uaitttanee  ^  soon  it  sprang  into  friendship,  and 
the  euccestive  oahimities  which  had  deprived  her  of 
ficieada,  ibrtune,  and  even  a  home,  in  the  little  space  of  a 
Ibw  weeks,  had  increased  the  interest  be  had  eonceived 
tor  her.  The  peculiar  desolation  of  hsr  situation,  en- 
coomged  him  to  ofier  her  his  guardianship  and  a  home 
in  hie  hoose ;  an  ofler  which  she  had  readily  and  thank- 
fully aeeepied.  This  information  added  lo  the  feeling 
of  sjrmpathy  with  which  I  already  began  to  regard  the 
fiur  Catholie-«nd  every  hour  tended  to  augment  the 
iDlerest  I  entertained  for  her. 

From  the  contemplaUon  of  Nina's  subdued  loTcli- 

neSB,  I  tamed  towards  my  friend,  to  see  if  time's  wing 

had  brushed  asids  one  flower  of  that  beauty  which  used 

to  eome  over  the  beholder  like  **  a  burst  of  sunlight" 

8ha  was  now  at  my  side,  pouring  forth  her  enthusiasm 

of  admimtion  for  the  land  shs  had  so  recently  quitted. 

6be  wan  still  beautilhl,  I  saw  at  a  glance,  and  as  1  gazed 

into  her  face  as  she  continued  to  speak,  and  watched 

the  **  thoummd  blushing  apparitions^'  which  swept  so 

changingly  oiver  her  cbeek,  Tarying  with  every  feeling 

she  expresssd,  I  himented  not  the  partial  decay  of  that 

■H^dhg  bloom  which  had  given  to  her  early  girlhood 

lis  flaahing  brilliancy.    Her  smile  was  sweet,  but  not  so 

freqaenc  as  formeriy,  and  on  the  polished  ftinmess  of 

her  kively  brow,  thoQ^t  had  made  itself  a  beautiftil 

natiog  place.    The  rays  of  gladness  which  had  so 

vioeaaingiy  danced  in  her  beaming  eyes,  were  shadowed 

h  the  depth  of  tenderness  which  reposed   there  so 

*seetly.    There  was^  too,  an  irresistible  softness  and 

^sanation  of  manner  about  her— a  poetry  of  expres- 


sion clothing  her  lightest  words,  which  added  unspeaka- 
bly to  her  attractions.  In  short,  she  was  no  longer  the 
laughing,  rosy  girl,  sporting  so  heedlessly  in  life's  path, 
but  the  regally,  intellectually,  beautiful  woman,  who 
felt  a  more  exalted  destiny  awaited  her  than  butterfly- 
like  to  be  lured  by  the  gorgeous  hues  of  every  flower 
which  blossomed  around  her. 

Before  I  had  been  an  inmate  of  Mr.  Y *s  house* 

hM  many  days,  '*  a  heart's  hushed  secret"  was  whis- 
pered in  my  ear,  and  I  learned  Ida  was  betrothed. 
The  recital  was  loo  eloquently  told  to  be  forgotten,  and 
I  remember  with  vividness  the  tumult  of  feelings  which 
crowded  my  bosom,  as  I  first  hearkened  to  that  tale 
from  the  friend  I  had  loved  so  long  and  so  truly.  There 
was  the  voice  of  joy  for  her  coming  happiness— the 
whisper  of  hope,  that  her  sky  might  ever  be  ss  bright 
as  now,  mingling  with  other  thick-coming  fancies,  which 
I  thrust  from  me,  not  choosing  to  mar  the  sunlight  of  the 
future,  by  lowering  forsbodings. 

^it  was  after  we  had  been  in  Italy  about  eight 
months,  and  in  the  family  of  Mr.  CUfibrd,**  said  Ida 
y ,  ^  that  I  first  saw  Gerald  Beaumont.  The  in- 
creasing danger  of  my  father's  malady,  which  had 
induced  us  to  remove  from  Naplee^  where  we  had 
established  ourselves  upon  our  arrival  at  Italy,  and 
accept  the  polite  and  kind  ofier  of  our  English  friende, 
wa«  not  mitigated  for  several  months,  and  my  time 
was  unremittingly  engrossed  for  many  long  we^s  in 
attendance  on  him.  The  duties  of.  the  sick  chamber 
were  lightened  by  my  inestimable  friend,  Mrs.  Clif- 
ford, and  it  was  in  those  vigils,  those  hours  of  watching, 
beside  my  dear  fatber*8  pilk>w,  that  I  first  learned  to 
appreciate  and  admire  the  principles  of  piety,  unmur- 
muring resignation,  and  trusting  foith,  which  she  took 
pains  to  infuse  into  my  souL*  I  have  adverted  to  this 
change  in  my  letters  to  you.  Mrs.  Glififord's  whole 
deportment  was  the  most  beautiful  exemplification  of 
all  that  is  hallowed  in  our  blessed  reli^on  of  which  it 
is  possible  to  conceive,  and  I  cannot  pass  over  this 
period  when  I  first  awoke  to  a  senss  of  my  depravity, 
and  subsequently  grssped  the  fulfilment  of  the  most 
precious  promise,  without  adding  this  merited  tribute  to 
my  spiritual  guide. 

'*  The  violence  of  ray  fiither*s  symptoms  yielded  Wore 
the  reroediee  which  were  employed,  and  though  be  was 
still  unable  to  quit  his  chamber,  I  could  sometimes 
resign  my  duties  near  him  for  the  enjoyn^t  of  a 
refreshing  ramble  over  the  beautiful  grounds  of  Cliflbrd 
villa.  One  day  I  had  returned  from  such  an  excursion, 
and  before  ascending  to  my  father,  I  had  thrown  myself 
listlessly  and  kmguidly  in  the  embraee  of  a  luxurious 
fimieml  which  stood  in  the  library.  I  had  scarce 
recovered  from  the  fatigue  of  my  walk,  and  was  pre- 
paring to  sedc  my  lather's  room,  when  an  advancing 
footstep  startled  me,  and  befiwe  I  had  time  to  ariee 
from  my  seat,  the  door  of  the  apartment  was  thrown 
open.  A  tall  and  elsgant  hwking  young  man,  in  a  tra- 
velling drsss,  entered.  He  was  evidently  as  muoh 
surprised  at  beholding  me  so  unceremoniously  estab- 
lished, as  I  had  been  at  the  interruption.  I  instantly 
arose,  hastily  retuniing  the  courtly  salutation  of  the 
young  stranger,  and  retreated  through  a  door  opposite 
the  one  near  which  he  still  continued  standing.  It  waa 
not  till  the  dinner  hour  approaehed,  and  I  repaired  to 
the  drawing  room,  that  1  learned  the  new  comer  was 
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Gerald  Beaumont,  the  nephew  of  Mr.  Clifford,  who  was 
making  his  continental  tour,  and  had  arrived  at  the  seat 
of  his  undo,  intending  to  spend  some  time  with  his 
relatives. 

"  I  win  not  dwell,"  continued  Ida,  '*  on  the  progress 
of  my  acquaintance  with  Gerald  Beaumont,  but  hasten 
to  speak  of  that  event  which  has  conspired  to  affect  my 
future  destiny.  My  father  was  enabled  soon  after 
Gerald's  arrival,  to  join  the  social  circle  of  our  kind 
friends,  and  I  wap  exposed  to  all  the  fascinating  influ- 
ences of  the  young  Englishman's  society.  In  this  man- 
ner weeks  fled,  and  before  I  was  aware,  the  hope  that  I 
was  beloved  seemed  inextricably  interwoven  with  my 
happiness.  The  soul  of  tenderness  which  was  ooa- 
veyed  in  the  tone  in  which  Gerald  addressed  me,  the 
deep  affection  which  spoke  in  bis  very  kiok,  were 
enough  to  brighten  the  dimness  of  that  hope.  Yet  no 
magical  words,  'small,  still,  but  sweet,'  had  bid  me 
revel  in  the  depth  of  bliss  I  had  dared  to  image*-Hio 
murmured  vow  had  shown  me  my  dream  was  reotty. 
My  failier  had  long  been  anzioua  to  vint  Rome ;  thither 
he  now  purposed  going,  and  the  day  before  the  one 
appointed  for  our  departure  from  our  hospitable  friends, 
wooed  by  the  balmy  breath  of  summer's  eve,  I  had 
strayed  to  the  tiny  lake  which  spread  its  silvery  ex* 
panse  amid  the  emboweriDg  shades  of  Clifford  villa. 
Gerakl  followed  me,  and  before  we  sought  our  friends, 
I  had  been  told  I  was  beloved  with  a  passion  unswerv- 
ing and  undying.  Amid  the  hush  of  nature's  repose; 
amid  the  glories  of '  parting  day,'  we  plighted  our  troth. 
My  &ther  confirmed  it  with  bis  biessing*  Our  union 
was  deferred  till  my  return  to  America,  and  accompa. 
nied  by  Gerald,  we  spent  the  remainder  of  our  stay  in 
Italy,  partly  at  Rome,  partly  at  Naples.  A  few  weeks 
previous  to  our  departure  for  the  United  States,  Gerald 
sailed  for  England  in  order  to  make  some  arrangements 
preparatory  to  changing  his  placej)f  rendence ;  fi>r  he 
has  yielded  to  my  wishes  to  fix  his  home  here.  He  is 
an  orphan,  and  has  no  ties  which  this  decision  would 
sever.  Soon  after,  we  bade  adieu  to  our  cherished 
friends,  to  the  bright  land  which  had  fostered  my  dawn- 
ing happiness,  and  in  a  few  more  days  we  were  bound- 
ing *o'er  the  glad  waters  of  the  dark  blue  sea.'  My 
last  letters  from  Gerald  hold  out  to  me  the  hope  of  his 
speedy  arrival  in  America." 

"But  Ida,"  said  I,  after  a  moment's  pause,  *' what 
can  you  tell  roe  of  Nina  7  My  imagination  has  not  been 
idle  in  picturing  the  history  of  one  whose  very  glance  is 
fraught  with  magical  interest" 

"  Poor  Nina !"  sighed  Ida,  **  her  history  is  one,  as  far 
as  I  know,  of  fearful  grief,  and  ito  pages  bear  sad  testi- 
mony te  the  oft  reiterated  truth  of  earth's  mutability. 
When  we  first  knew  her,  she  was  encompassed  by 
luxury  and  pomp,  glowing  in  all  the  fascinations  of 
beauty,  and  the  incense  of  flattery  and  adulation  was 
wafted  to  her  shrine  by  all  who  knew  her.  With  the 
sunshine  of  fortune  this  homage  has  departed.  The 
sorrows  of  her  heart  an  written  on  her  brow  in  inef- 
faceable characters ;  the  flowers  of  life  have  withered 
ere  its  rooming  has  past,  and  the  bittemees  of  her  des- 
tiny is  brooded  on  by  her  with  an  intensity  of  feeling 
which  is  blighting  her  soul's  energies.  We  became 
acquainted  with  her  some  months  after  our  arrival  in 
luly;  our  intercourse  soon  ripened  into  friendship,  and 
the  circumstaoce  of  her  being  attached  to  the  Homiah 


communion  increased  the  feelingsofiatereBt  with  which 
I  regarded  beo  for  I  could  not  bear  to  think  that  her 
youth  and  bipom  and  gladness  of  heart  sbouid  be  im- 
molated to  superstition,  and  after  I  had  become  a  parti- 
cipator in  that  *  peace  which  passeth  uoderslaDdiDg,*  I 
conceived  the  hop6  of  her  conversion.  Since  that  period 
my  efforts  to  exhibit  to  her  the  purity  and  beauty  of 
our  holy  religion,  in  hues  which  might  diicloee  the 
glaring  inconsistency  of  her  professed  faith,  have  been 
unceasing.  I  had  the  influences  of  early  education  to 
combat,  than  which,  you  know,  none  cling  with  a  more 
tenacious  gnap^  I  now  hope  she  is  only  a  wmkd 
Catholic,  though  she  has  not  openly  abjured  her  faith." 

Ida  now  ceased  speaking,  and  the  subject  of  N'ma's 
history  was  never  after  revived  by  me,  for  there  waia 
sacredness  in  the  sorrows  of  the  beautifUl  Italian,  oa 
which  I  forbore  to  intrude  farther. 

The  moments  passed  with  '*  a  dove's  wing,"  the  ao- 
gukurjy  interesting  Catholic  girl  entwining  hendf 
around  me  slowly,  but  surely.  She  joined  us  occa- 
sionally in  our  strolls,  sang  to  us  sometimes  in  her  own 
sweet,  low,  thrilling  tones,  the  lays  of  her  **  far-off 
iand,"  in  its  melting,  rich  and  glowing  language,  aocom' 
panying  herself  on  her  harp,  the  only  relic  of  her 
departed  grandeur  which  she  retained— but  ahe  vu 
more  frequently  sednded  iu  the  solitude  of  her  owa 
apartment,  holding  converse  with  her  sad  thougfali, 
bathing  the  memory  of  the  past  with  such  tean, 

'<As  rain  the  hoarded  agonies  of  years 
From  the  beart'i  urn." 

She  seemed  not  insensible  to  my  proffered  affiectioa, 
and  before  many  weeks  the  chill  of  reserve  had  faded 
from  our  interoouise,  and  we  were  fiUndt,  I  paand 
many  quiet  and  happy  hours  with  hen  when  sometimei 
slie  would  revert  with  tearful  sadness  to  her  past  al^ 
rows,  in  the  tone  of  resignation,  humility  and  fiuth, 
which  pervaded  these  cooyersations,  I  recognised  not 
the  sentiments  I  had  been  taught  to  expect  from  the 
Catholic,  but  those  of  the  genuine  and  humble  Chiis' 
tian,  receiving  chastenings  with  that  unmunnunag 
gentleness  and  meekness  which  spring  from  unmixed 
love  of  an  Almighty  Being. 

'Nor  did  the  arrival  of  Gerald  Beaumont,  which  hap- 
pened about  this  time,  interrupt  our  t&^-tHet,  Tii 
true,  Ida  was  less  frequently  with  us,  but  then  wocmU 
not  regret  it,  she  seemed  so  happy  with  Gkrald;  indeed 
i  could  not  wonder  at  the  idolatry  of  that  aflection  he 
had  waked  in  the  bosom  of  my  young  fnend ;  there  wm 
something  so  iMdescrUnMy  fascinating  about  him.  It 
was  not  the  symmetry  of  feature  which  rendered  him 
so  strikingly,  so  intensely  handsome,  though  bis  were 
by  no  means  defective;  it  was  raUier  the  glowing, 
speaking  expression  of  the  large,  dark,  lustrous  eyes, 
the  stamp  of  towering  intellect,  of"  inborn  nobleness" 
which  reposed  so  proudly  on  the  broed,  pale  brow; 
and  then  the  deep,  touching  melancholy,  which  at  tia» 
shaded  his  countenance,  seised  so  on  one's  interest,  and 
the  rich  tones  of  his  voice  were  at  times  so  thriUingly 
sad,  one  could  not  help  imagining  life's  mom  bad  not 
been  cloudless.  Be  that  aa  it  may,  'twas  cTident  he 
loved  Ida  with  enthusiastic  passion,  and  not  willing  to 
act  Mademoiselle  De  Trop,  I  Mi  the  lovers  to  seek 
their  own  enjoyments,  and  continue  to  devote  my«elf 
tp  ^ina,  whose  gradually  decaying  health  awakened 
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not  oor  apprehensions;  the  unnatural  brilliancy  of  her 
eye,  and  beauty  of  her  mre  smile,  Teiling  the  progress 
of  the  destroyer.  Meanwhile  the  preparations  for  Ida's 
marriage  continued,  and  the  bridal  mom  at  length 
arrired,  being  ushered  in  amid  the  cloudless  brightness 
of  heaTeOy  and  the  flowering  Terdure  of  earth. 

In  the  radiant  glances  of  Ida,  hope  spoke,  nor  were 
the  jewels  sparkling  amid  the  waves  of  her  shining  hair 
more  gloriously  bright  than  the  smile  which  seemed 
banqueting  on  the  roses  of  her  young  cheek.  As  I 
gased  on  her  in  ilrepreesible  admiration ;  as  I  watched 
the  beams  of  fond  aflbction  which  fell  from  the  dark, 
flashing  eye  of  the  lordly-looking  bridegroom  on  the 
beautiful  being  at  his  side,  and  hearkened  to  the  tones 
of  Ida*8  Toice^  as  tremulous  with  agitated  joy,  she  pro- 
BooBoed  the  "fitting  rows,"  I  prayed  that  the  golden 
boors  which  were  opening  before  them  might  never 
iade  before  the  touch  of  decay,  that  no  dark  worm 
milght  prey  on  the  bud  of  happiness  which  was  unfold* 
jog  its  leaves  in  their  smiling  path. 

But  my  eyes  unconsciously  sought  Nina.  She  stood 
near  the  fair  bride,  and  I  could  not  conceive  that  even 
m  the  flush  of  health  she  could  have  appeared  more 
toochingly  lovely.  The  lustre  of  her  expressive  eye 
was  not  dimmed,  and  as  I  looked  on  her  I  could  not 
believe  the  shadow  of  the  tomb  was  then  resting  on 
iqgfat  so  beautiful  She  met  my  gaze— she  read  my 
thoughts,  and  a  bright  sweet  smile  wreathed  her  lip 
nomentarily;  it  spoke  of  the  hope  of  bliss  beyond  the 
§raTe. 

In  the  etening,  when  I  repaired  to  her  apartment,  she 
inre  the  tiaces  of  weeping,  and  as  she  extended  her 
hand  towards  moi  the  large  tears  fj^l  glittering  on  her 
able  dress. 

"  Too  will  not  be  surprised,'*  said  she,  "  that  the 
scene  of  happiness  I  have  so  recently  beheld,  has  re- 
called to  me  my  own  blighted  fortunes;  and  though  I 
do  not  doubt  the  justice  of  that  decree^  whfch  has  thus 
daikened  my  horizon,  I  sometimes  so  far  yield  to  my 
infirmity  as  to  wish  it  had  been  otherwiscp  Your 
unwearying  kindness  and  afibetion,  my  dear  — — , 
bearing  so  meekly  my  petulence  and  ill«humors,  have 
endeared  joa  to  me  beyond  the  power  of  words  to 


"  Dear  Kina,"  interrupted  I,  pressing  my  lips  to  her 
palc^  silken  cheek,  **who  could  accuse  you  of  ill-humors? 
One,  so  gentle^  so  uncomplaining." 

Siie  smiled  gratefully,  and  continued — 

"If  the  relation  of  those  calamities  which  have  thus 
depressed  me,  and  thrown  their  shadows  athwart  my 
path,  wiU  not  tire  yon,  you  shall  hear  it;  and  when  the 
star  of  prosperity  shines  gloriously  on  you,  when  the 
bright  wings  of  the  worM's  favor  are  folded  around  you, 
reaiember  the  Toice  my  history  breathes.  'Lean  not 
on  earth ;'  trust  it  not ;  be  not  lured  by  ito  fair,  but 
frbe  promises ;  for  its  golden  dreams  must  ranish,  and 
what  are  the  sensations  of  that  bosom,  when  all  it  has 
loved,  aQ  it  has  rejoiced  in,  is  melting  in  its  grasp,  and 
t  hereafter  is  disclosed,  shrouded  in  gloom,  deep  and 
impenetrable?" 

As  Nina  concluded,  the  glow  of  enthusiasm  bathed 
vith  its  rich  hues  her  pale  oheek; — she  looked  not  like 
the  bride  of  death, — but  it  passed ;  for  it  was  but  the 
nab  of  thought  which  had  stirred  the  waters  of  memory. 

A  gorgeous  sky,  which  Nina  said  was  "not  unlike 


the  purple  heaven  of  her  own  Italy,"  looked  down  upon 
us,  and  seemed  to  smile  in  mockery  of  the  tale  of  grief 
to  which  I  hearkened,  and  of  whose  bitterness  I  had  not 
dreamed. 

"My  family  name," said  Nina,  "is  Qenovesi,  and 
my  earliest  recollections  are  blended  with  my  mother — 
my  beautiful  mother!  My  fkther  died  while  I  was  yet 
a  feeble,  wailing  infant,  leaving  my  mother  the  posses- 
sor of  a  princely  estate.  Surrounded  by  all  the  blan- 
dishmenu  of  wealth,  youth  and  beauty,  it  is  not  to  be 
supposed  she  was  without  many  lovers,  who,  though 
they  might  not  have  been  indifierent  to  the  first  men- 
tioned aturaction,  were  nevertheless  as  likely  to  have 
been  captivated  by  her  sunny  loveliness ;  for  I  never 
remember  to  have  looked  on  a  ikoe  on  which  the  mnd  of 
beauty  was  more  indelibly  stamped.  Yet  she  nobly 
rejected  all  these  ofiers,  and  devoted  herself  to  the  care 
of  me-— her  only  child.  She  was  a  zealous  Catholic, 
and  in  the  tenets  of  our  natkmal  faith  I  was  bred.  She 
piqued  herself  on  the  long  line  of  obnotC  noble  ancestry 
which  we  could  boast,  and  foiled  not  to  inspire  me 
with  that  pride  in  which  she  gloried.  I  was  taught  to 
believe  myself  all-powerful  in  the  majesty  of  my  titled 
kindred,  in  the  accumulated  wealth  which  I  was  to 
inherit,  and  in  numberless  other  advantages  of  which 
I  was  not  slow  to  imagine  myself  possessed.  In  short, 
I  grew  up  a  haughty,  self-willed,  obstinate,  orerbearing 
child,  and  if  my  mother  was  aware  of  my  faults,  she 
was  too  blindly  devoted  to  me  to  correct  them.  I 
loved  my  mother  with  intensity,  and  I  could  not  believe 
another  than  herself  had  ever  been  gifted  with  such 
superlative  beauty.  I  used  to  stand  for  hours  gazing 
on  her  portrait  which  hung  in  her  dressing-room,  and 
which  represented  her  in  the  mid-day  blaze  of  her  love- 
liness, 'till  in  the  enthusiasm  of  my  admiration,  I  would 
exclaim  to  myself,  "Shall  I  ever  be  such  a  woman  as 
my  mother?"  To  hear  myself,  therefore,  oflen  called 
strikingly  like  her,  to  be  said  to  resemble  her,  as  she  was 
in  her  girihood,  was  a  flattering  observation ;  the  per- 
nicious efiects  of  which  were  soon  visible  in  the  air  of 
sel^complacency  and  vanity,  which  assumed  the  place 
of  that  innocence  and  purity  and  freshness  of  feeling  so 
inseparable  from  childhood. 

"At  the  age  of  ten  years  I  had  the  inexpressible  mis- 
fortune to  lose  my  mother ;  she  was  ill  but  for  a  short 
period ;  and  when  I  was  taken  to  see  her  for  the  last 
time,  I  could  not  look  towards  her  without  trembling ; 
for  I  had  never  beheld  death  before.  She.  called  me  to 
her  bedside,  and  with  a  sad  smile,  placed  in  my  hand  a 
rich  crucifix,  saying  to  me — 

"  'Keep  this,  my  child — remember  your  mother — be 
faithful  to  your  religion— that  holy  religion,  in  which  I 
die— the  bletoed  Catholic  faith.' 

"  I  bowed  my  youthful  head  upon  the  jewelled  gift  as 
I  responded  to  my  mother's  dying  charge.  I  was  then 
suffered  to  kiss  her  pale  cheek,  and  while  she  laid  her 
hand  on  my  head  and  blessed  me  long  and  fervently, 
the  first  tears  I  ever  remember  to  have  shed  stole  from 
my  eyes. 

"After  this  heavy  bereavement,  which  I  felt  long  and 
sensibly,  I  was  sent  to  a  convent  for  the  completion  of 
my  education.  I  spent  many  years  in  this  nursery  of 
my  faith,  and  as  I  hearkened  to  the  beautiful  ritual, 
when  it  rose  with  rich  melody,  filling  the  fretted  dome 
of  the  chapel  where  I  was  a  regular  attendant— as  I 
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▼iewed  the  gorgeous  ceremonies  which  appeal  so 
strongly  to  the  senses— as  the  full  clear  Toices  of  the 
sisters,  swelling  so  musically,  and  blending  so  exqui* 
sitely  with  the  deep-rolling  oipin,  floated  majestically 
through  the  magnificent  building— as  the  glowing  hues 
of  the  noble  paintings,  which  seemed  almost  endowed 
with  life,  breath  and  being,  met  my  eye  in  whatever 
direction  I  turned — as  the  golden  censer  swung  to  and 
fro,  emitted  the  rich  and  overpowering  fumes  of  incense, 
I  buried  my  fhce  in  my  hands^  and  in  adoring  humility, 
knelt  reverently  to  the  spirit  of  that  religion  in  which 
I  had  been  reared,  in  which  I  then  dwelt,  and  which  I 
soon  learned  to  love  with  a  fknatidsm  of  whose  extent 
I  was  not  then  sensible. 

**I  was  the  petted  favoriteof  the  whole  sisterhood— my 
fkults  were  overlooked — ^my  offences  palliated— my  vir- 
tues, and  they  were  few  enough,  applauded  and  mag- 
nified— that  greatest  ornament  of  the  christian  character, 
'a  meek  and  firiet  spirit,*  being  scarcely  usitmed  by  me. 

*nrhe  time  was  now  approaching  when  I  must  exchange 
the  manners  of  the  waywsrd  and  spoiled  child,  for  the 
bland  and  courteous  address  of  the  young  lady.  I 
wanted  but  two  years  of  seventeen,  and  that  was  the 
period  assigned  for  my  leaving  the  convent'  and  going 
to  reside  with  my  mother's  brother,  who  had  been 
appointed  my  guardian,  and  whose  home  was  in  Venice. 
During  this  interval,  I  threw  aside  my  childish  ways^ 
applied  myself  with  intense  vigor  Vb  my  studies^  de- 
voted a  portion  of  my  time  to  the  acquirement  of  accom- 
plishments, and  all  this,  with  so  much  success,  that 
when  my  uncle  arrived  to  take  me  home  with  him,  he 
expressed  himself  delighted  with  my  attainments. 

^It  was  a  sad  morning  to  me  when  I  bade  farewell  to 
the  gloomy  old  convent,  and  prepared  to  accompany 
my  uncle  to  a  place  of  which  I  knew  nothing.  Weep- 
ing, I  tore  myself  from  the  embraces  of  the  sisters  who 
crowded  around  me,  praying  the  holy  Virgin  to  protect 
and  bless  me.  I  threw  myself  in  an  agony  of  tears 
beside  my  uncle,  in  the  heavy  lumbering  coach,  and  as 
the  dark  mass  of  building  in  whose  walls  I  had  spent  so 
many  years,  grew  gradually  more  dim  in  the  distance, 
as  I  at  last  strained  my  eyes  in  vain  to  catch  a  parting 
glimpse  of  the  venerable  pile,  I  leaned  back  in  my  seat 
and  yielded,  unrestrainedly,  to  my  distress  My  uncle 
did  not  seem  flattered  at  this  exhibition  of  feeling  on 
my  part,  and  as  the  emotions  of  youth  are  almost  as 
soon  lulled  as  excited,  I  exerted  myself,  and  not  unsuc- 
cessfully, to  repress  the  grief  which  had  crushed  for  the 
time  my  natural  exuberance  of  spirit 

"At  the  close  of  the  third  day  I  found  myself  in  the 
princely  palazzo  of  my  unde,  where  a  suite  of  apart- 
ments was  appropriated  me,  and  where  I  found  my- 
self encompassed  with  every  gorgeous  luxury  which 
my  inordinate  love  of  pomp  and  display  could  desire. 
1  needed  no  solicitation  to  plunge  in  the  vortex  of 
pleasure,  and  soon  resigned  myself  delightedly  to  the 
brilliant  and  intoxicating  homage  my  station  and  atr 
tractions  commanded.  With  an  exultant  step  and 
beaming  brow,  I  might  be  seen  in  the  halls  of  festal 
mirth,  the  gladsome  laugh  seeming  to  spring  from  a 
light  heart,  and  wooing  *  joy's  echo'  from  every  bosom. 
Yet  there  were  moments  when  I  felt  happiness  dwelt 
not  in  the  glittering  throngs  of  the  great,  that  the 
flowers  scattered  so  richly  o'er  life's  highways,  refused 
to  yield  freshness,  fragrance  or  beauty,  when  trans- 


planted to  the  crowded  walks  of  fashion.  Still  I  wught 
this  happiness  in  like  scenes— Aill  it  eluded  nygnap* 
but  the  gem  wealth  and  power  refused  to  yield,  fladied 
upon  me  from  another  source.  1  elasped  H  irith  the 
fervency  and  enthusiasm  of  my  tempenneat,  beUered 
it  unfading,  enshrined  it  in  the  foldings  of  my  heart, 
where  its  lustre  was  not  quenched  till  base  perfidj  stole 
It  thence,  whispering,  *how  false  is  earth  V 

**  bAj  unde  was  childless,  and  after  he  was  bereft  ot 
his  wife,  he  adopted  as  his  son  a  young  oepfaev  of 
hers,  Antonio  BandinL  This  young  man  eommonly 
reskled  idth  my  undo,  but  at  the  time  of  my  airinl  at 
Venice  it  happened  he  was  absent 

<<After  I  had  been  many  weeks  established  at  of 
uncle's  house,  1  casually  heard  Antonio's  letum  wai 
expeeted  the  next  day.  That  night,  a  rich,  mehiDg 
voice  was  wafted  through  my  window— a  gosdola 
paused  in  iu  watery  path,  and  the  dark,  Italian  ojm 
of  a  graoeAiI  hUgki  errmU  were  raised  towarda  my 
apartment    The  serenader  was  Antonio  Bandini ! 

**  From  the  firat  hour  of  oar  intercourse,  sprang  aa 
attachment  on  my  part  of  passionate  idolatry,  at  vIkm 
absorbing  character  I  oft  trembled,  and  in  the  eon- 
sdousnesBof  being  beloved,  I  enjoyed  a  bliss  too  ami- 
loyed  to  endure.  It  was  bright  summer,  and  the  ftir 
bride  of  the  Adriatic  glowed  in  renovated  beauty 
beneath  the  kindling  sunbeams.  Yet  day,  in  its  glaia 
and  pomp,  its  hum  of  life,  had  not  for  me  the  aadoetiTa 
charms  of  the  still  night,  when  in  all  its  starry  loteli- 
ness,  it  descended  like  a  veil  upon  the  proud  city, 
'throned  on  her  hundred  isles.'  Then  the  gondola  of 
Antonio  came  to  warn  me  my  hour  of  happiness  wts 
nigh.  Buried  in  its  rich  cushions,  gliding  throogb  a 
path  of  stars,  Antonio  the  while  brea[thing  into  my  ear 
the  voice  of  song,  in  his  full,  melodious  tones,  or  whis- 
pering those  impassioned,  half-murmured  words,  whidi 
so  beautifully  and  witehingly  ck>the  a  tovei'svows,! 
yielded  myself  to  a  dream-like  happmess,  feaiihl  lest  a 
breath  might  sever  the  golden  tissue  in  whidi  I  hsd 
wrapped  myself. 

**On  one  occasion,  when  I  had  revdled  in  the  peifse* 
tion  of  my  bliss,  and  the  lateDess  of  the  hour  admonishsd 
us  to  seek  the  marble  steps  of  my  onde's  palaso-n 
returning,  the  sounds  of  music  arrested  us,  and  as  the 
tide  of  melody  came  swelling  nearer  and  nearer,  iBcres^ 
ing  in  its  deep  and  exquisite  pathos,  we  were  await 
it  issued  fh>m  a  gondola  which  was  advandng  tovaids 
us.  The  low  tinkling  of  a  guitar  was  quite  diowned 
in  the  floods  of  that  superb  Toice,  and  as  the  gondoh 
neared  our  own,  we  discovered  the  tones  which  ceassd 
not,  though  they  softened  sia  the  boat  glided  slewly  hy 
us,  proceeded  from  a  lady,  who  with  a  soliury  gsotle- 
man  and  two  children  were  its  ooeupants.  We  covM 
see  that  the  songstress  was  beautiful,  and  herroaoded 
arm  thrown  over  the  guitar,  reposed  in  the  bright 
moonlight  with  the  poUshed  purity  of  marble* 

"•Who  can  they  be7»  and  *I  cannot  tdV  were 
searcely  spoken  by  us  before  we  were  at  my  oncla^ 
palazxo,  the  other  gondola  having  passed  oAwaids,  the 
voice  of  its  music  melting  in  the  distance. 

"  It  was  not  many  weeks  after  this  ocearrence  befixe 
my  uncle  suddenly  determined  to  visit  Naples,  and 
take  me  with  him.  Antonio  of  course  formed  one  in  oar 
party.  It  was  while  there  that  I  became  known  to  Mr. 
V— and  his  daughter,  and  that  intimacy  commenced 
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which  baa  been  the  aolac^  of  my  runaiaing  days. 
Of  this  aoquaintance,  however,  I  shall  apeak  more 


<«  My  uncle  soon  established  himself  in  elegance  at 
Naples,  and  among  the  first  of  oar  Tisiters  came  Lord 
Vernon,  an  Englishman,  who,  with  his  family,  was 
•pending  the  summer  in  the  environs  of  Naples.  His 
wile  accompanied  him,  and  her  bland  and  courteous 
mannen  so  fascinated  me,  that  I  accepted  an  inritation 
Ar  the  ensuing  evening  at  her  houses  with  a  degree  of 
pkasurs  warmly  expressed  by  me,  and  as  gracefully 
neeived  by  her. 

"  Mirthful  muuc  resounded  through  the  noble  halls  to 
which  we  had  been  bidden— flashing  lighU  wreathed 
with  increasing  brilliancy  the  bright  throng  congre- 
gMed  thera^->the  soft  breeze,  whoee  wings  were  laden 
with  the  perfume  and  breath  of  summer,  stole  languidly 
through  the  open  windows,  when  we  advanced  to  make 
oar  salutations  to  the  elegant  mistress  of  the  revel. 
She  introduced  me  to  many  persons  who  surrounded 
her,  and  on  vacating  her  seat  by  my  side,  it  was  imme- 
diately fillad  by  a  young  Englishman,  Theodore  Wal- 
Hagfiird,  whom  I  had  casually  seen  at  Venice,  and  who 
had  advanced  towards  roe  on  my  entrance,  in  order  to 
lenew  our  passing  acquaintance.  He  was  endowed 
with  a  mind  whoee  rare  attainments  were  only  sur^ 
passed  by  his  superlatively  modest  and  unassuming 
deportment.  In  the  rare  ftsdnation  of  his  conversa- 
tion! soon  became  so  absorbed,  that  I  was  even  deaf  to 
the  kiud  triumphal  air  which  was  waked  from  the  harp 
by  a  masterly  touch,  and  it  was  not  till  the  sweet 
exquisite  notes  of  a  rich  voice  broke  on  my  ear,.at  first 
tfemttk>u%  but  gradually  swelling  In  ita  delightful 
aadody,  that  my  attention  was  diverted  from  my  com- 
panion. I  started,  for  I  had  heard  it  before.  I  could 
not  mistake  its  music ;  it  was  the  voice  which  had  been 
breathed  from  the  gondola  at  Venice !  I  quickly  aroee, 
requesting  Mr.  Wallingford  to  lead  me  to  the  part  of 
the  room  whence  it  issned,  and  as  we  threaded  the 
hbyrinth  of  the  crowded  apartment,  I  briefly  stated  to' 
hia  the  eircumstances  under  whieb  I  had  hearkened  to 
iu  notes  before.  'I  am  a  stranger  here,  as  well  as 
yoorusl^'  remarked  he,  'and  dazded  by  the  bright 
adoring  with  which  you  have  gifted  your  adventure,  I 
am  dying  of  curioeity  to  behold  your  syren.;  of  course 

she  must  be  gloriously  beautiful,  and but  la  void,* 

exclaimed  he,  as  we  reached  the  circle  which  encom- 
passed the  songstress,  and  as  it  opened  to  admit  us. 
Seated  at  a  haip^  her  white  arms  thrown  around  the 
instjrament,  whence  she  drew  such  magic  sounds,  I 
beheld  a  fidr  gpri,  who  appeared  totally  unconscious  of 
the  passionate  admiration  she  elicited  from  the  listening 
pwupi  She  seemed  hixuriating  in  the  sublimity  of 
•oo^  Apparently  she  was  in  delicate  health ;  for  her 
dieek,  though  wearing  the  roundness  of  youth,  had. 
■oueof  its  freshness;  an  air  of  languor  reposed  in  the 
depths  of  her  eloquent  eyes,  which  were  'brightly, 
darkly,  beantifully  blue,'  and  the  long  jetty  lashes  oft 
drooped  o^er  the  ook>riess  cheek,  like  shadows  resting 
OB  the  snow.  She  was  dressed  simply,  and  without 
'the  foreign  aid  of  ornament,'  save  a  gemmed  dart 
which  reatiained  the  luxuriance  of  the  shining  hair,  and 
ifHukled  with  regal  msgnificence  in  its  bed  of  rich 
dsrkness; 

"  Antooio  was  one  of  the  circle  around  her,  and  seemed 


drinking  in  every  tone  which  was  warbled  from  the 
dewy  lips.  At  this  I  was  not  surprised,  for  with  his 
natural  talent,  his  cultivated  taste^  such  melody  oouhl 
not  but  be  worshipped.  The  air  the  musician  was 
performing,  was  one  of  melancholy,  touching  pathos, 
and  as  it  ceased,  and  she  was  preparing  to  rise  from  the 
seat  she  filled  so  gracefully,  I  wondered  not  at  the  half> 
playful,  half-oerious  opposition  thia  mauoemeni  excited. 
She  was  unanimously  urged  to  retouch  once  mor^  the 
magic  chords,  and  again  she  was  enthroned  the  enchant 
tress  of  the  groups  Sweeping  her  hand  o'er  the  strings 
of  the  harp  by  way  of  symphony,  there  came  a  gush  of 
gay,  sportive  song,  full  of  wild  archness,  in  striking 
contrast  with  the  impassioned  strains  so  lately  breathedi 
Eih  iu  murmun  had  ceased ;  ere  the  sighing  of  harp* 
strings  was  hushed,  the  songstress  had  vanished  in  the 
throng.  I  soon  learned  she  was  Miss  Templetoo, 
a  portionless  relative  of  Lady  Vernon,  who  filled  the 
capacity  of  instructress  to  her  ladyship's  children. 

"  The  harp  was  again  touched  that  evening,  but  not 
by  the  same  'cunning  hamU'  The  fair  gmnemmiU 
appeared  no  more  in  the  halls  of  revelry  during  the 
evening ;  but  as  I  bent  over  the  instrument  she  had 
relinquished,  and  listlessly  struck  its  chords,  through 
the  open  window  near  which  I  sat,  was  borne  the 
music  of  her  peculiar  voice,  and  two  figures  which 
flitted  past  in  the  bright  moonlight,  disclosed  to  me 
Antonio  and  his  lovely  companion,  Biiss  Templeton« 

"  tinder  the  goidanoe  of  my  freitx  duudUr^  Mr.  Wal* 
Ungford,  I  now  arose  to  join  the  mirthful  groups  which 
were  clustered  here  and  there,  through  the  walks  of  the 
beautiful  garden,  and  whose  silvery  laogl^  of  glee  came 
o'er  the  ear  like  an  outbreak  of  mtfsic  from  the  spirit  of 
glorious  night; 

"  The  splashing  of  a  fountain,  with  its  sound  of  refresh* 
ing  coolness^  wooed  us  to  where  ita  sparkling  waters 
tossed  themselves  in  the  moonbeams.  On  the  edge  of 
its  marble^basint  reposed  the  foir,  rounded  arm  of  Miss 
Templeton,  her  eyes  watching  the  glittering  spray, 
which  ever  and  anon  broke  beautifiilly  over  the  hand 
that  seemed  inviting  ita  paress.  As  we  approached,  arose 
dropped  from  the  girdle  of  Miss  Templeton.  Antonio 
stooped  to  recover  the  withered  treasure,  and  as  he 
gallantly  pressed  it  to  his  lips  and  placed  it  in  hia 
bosom,  the  half-whispered  compliment  which  followed, 
waa  wafted  towards  the  spot  where  1  had  momentarily 
paused. 

"'Henceforward/  said  he, in  his  own  bland  tones, 
'  this  is  a  talisman  to  me  sweeter  for  than  any  rose 
in  eastern  climes  that  nightingale  e*er  warbled  ta' 

"  The  next  moment  we  were  beyond  the  sound  of  their 
voices  and  the  murmur  .of  the  fountain.  A  few  houra 
oiore,  and  the  gaudy  pageant  had  vanished. 

"  During  the  many  months  of  our  prolonged  sojourn  at 
Naples,  Antonio,  though  strictly  devoted  to  Miss  Tem- 
pleton in  public,  was  apparently  happy  in  our  betrothal ; 
for  in  private  he  spoke  with  impeissioned  rapture  of  our 
approaching  union,  which  was  to  be  solemnued  at  an 
early  period  after  our  return  to  Venice.  Thus,  if  my 
tenderness  suffiued,  by  seeing  him  always  at  Miss 
Templeton's  sid^^^^^hen  the  world's  gaze  was  on  him, 
the  perfume  of  his  homage  and  professed  adoration  for 
me,  the  balm  of  his  oft  reiterated  and  burning  vows, 
when  that  gaze  was  withdrawn,  were  not  without  their 
lulling  influences. 

Vol.  IV.-^ 
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"  To  say  how  fftte  soccaeded  f^  amuvment  arowded 
upon  amasement,  were  the  detail  of  the  next  fleeting 
weeks.  I  lived  more  in  the  future  than  in  the  preaent ; 
more  in  anticipation  than  in  actual  enjoyment. 

'*  One  morning  aa  we  loitered  over  the  breakfast  table, 
my  uncle  threw  a  purse  of  gold  towards  Antonio,  say- 
ing, with  considerable  asperity  of  tone— 
•  **  *  Since  I  mutt  support  you  in  your  folly  and  extrava- 
ganoe,  wonder  not  that  I  do  it  hesitatingly— grudgingly; 
and  be  not  surprised,  when  I  say  my  fortune,  however 
ample,  must  soon  be  dissipated  by  these  successive  and 
exorbitant  demands  on  it  Your  note  of  last  night, 
while  it  solicits  this  sum  towards  the  discharge  of  debu 
which  press  so  heavily  upon  you,  says  not  how  they 
have  been  incurred.  Antonio  1  I  have  thai  confidence 
in  you,  to  believe  they  have  not  been  contracted  by 
play!'  I  arose  ere  my  unde  paused,  and  as  I  looked 
towards  Antonio,  ere  I  left  the  room,  1  saw  that  he  red* 
dened  to  the  brow,  and  that  fierce  fire  played  in  his 
flashing  eye. 

''  I  felt  no  desire  to  intrude  in  the  examination  of  that 
course  which  had  elicited  so  sharp  a  reprimand  from 
my  uncle.  I  heard  their  voices  high  in  altercation  for 
some  time  after  1  had  retired,  but  at  length  there  was 
stillness,  and  supposing  the  breakfast  room  vacated,  I 
hastened  there  for  a  volume  into  which  I  had  been 
kM>king,  and  which  I  had  left  there.  As  I  withdrew 
the  rich  folds  of  the  velvet  curtain  which  separated 
this  apartment  from  an  adjoining  one,  I  started  back  on 
beholding  my  uncle  and  Antonio  still  within,  and  in  a 
low  tone  conversing  so  earnestly,  that  they  did  not 
observe  my  intrusion.  My  uncle's  first  words  ar- 
rested me: 

**  *  Poor  girl  I  she  has  then  been  the  victim  of  a  per- 
fidy as  base  and  unfeeling  as  it  is  consummate  and 
artfuL'  The  worda  that  followed  were  not  heard  by 
me,  for  they  were  muttered  in  Antonio's  ear,  with,  an 
indistinctness  for  which  my  uncle's  violence  of  emotion 
(for  he  appeared  alarmingly  agitated,)  accounted. 

"Antonio  started  from  his  seat,  and  with  a  threatening 
gesture  exclaimed — 'Jlfodri  deDiotl  immolate  my  love, 
my  plighted  faith,  at  the  shrine  of  wealth,  of  worldly 
a^n^ndizement!  sacrifice  the  pure,  fresh  affection  of  a 
young  trusting  heart,  to  the  cold  selfishness  of  a  woman 
whose  idol  is  pomp,  whose  worship  is  herself! — never! 
never!'  and  as  he  flung  himself  back  on  the  regal 
cushions  of  the  chair,  whence  he  had  started,  its  mas- 
sive frame  seemed  to  quake  with  the  tremor  of  passion 
which  convulsed  him.  My  uncle  passed  his  hand 
slowly  over  his  eyes,  groaned  seemingly  in  bitterness  of 
spirit,  and  approaching  Antonio,  said — 

" '  I  do  not  reproach  you  for  ingraUtode— I  do  not 
speak  of  my  gifts  to  you— I  recall  not  the  hours  of  your 
youth,  your  manhood,  when  I  fulfilled  with  yearning 
afibction  every  ofiice  of  the  kindest  parent— I  appeal 
not  to  your  duty  to  me— but  earnestly,  tenderiy,  tmplo- 
Hng/y,  do  I  ask  you  to  think  of  the  heart  which  has  yet 
neverdreamed  of  unhappiness,  never  imagined  sorrow— 
of  the  noble  spirit  which  has  been  nurtured  by  the  very 
breath  of  love— of  the  young,  bright  form,  springing  so 
gladly  in  life's  path— ere  you  bring  desolation  on  that 
heart,  contumely  on  that  spirit,  the  blighting  hand  of 
grief  to  wither  the  rare  loveliness  of  that  form.  One 
word  mor^,  Antonio,  and  I  am  done.  By  your  extra- 
vagance, my  fortune  is * 


"I  heard  no  more ;  hurrying  to  my  apanmeat,  I  ap. 
peaxed  no  more  that  day.    I  could  not  doubt  I  «w 
deserted  by  the  only  being  who  had  breathed  life  into 
the  fervency  of  k>ve  my  heart  held ;  and  in  the  mingled 
emotions  of  anguish,  pride,  indignatioD,  that  heart 
seemed  scorched.    I  shed  no  tears,  but  I  wu  not  the 
less  miserable  for  that    In  the  Bilenoe  and  darknea  of 
night,  while  I  brooded  over  my  own  wretchedneo, 
heavy  footsteps  in  the  hall  and  an  unusual  and  coafoaed 
murmur  of  voices  aroused  me.    I  Usteoed—I  heanl  the 
name  of  Antonio.    Breathless,  I  sped  to  the  top  of  the 
marble  staircase.    The  body  of  a  wounded  oan  wai 
borne  slowly  and  heavily  through  the  k»rdly  hall— the 
dark  blood  dripping  on  the  polished  floor.    My  onde 
followed  it  with  a. stem  sorrow.    I  could  not  diiguin 
from  m]rself  the  fatal  truth :  it  was  Antonio  Baodini! 
and  as  I  gazed  on  his  pallid  features,  (for  I  had  deaoended 
to  the  hall)  whose  unearthly  hue  appeared  morecoqiia- 
like  from  the  purple  stream  which  rolled  soUenly  ofer 
his  foce,  issuing  unceasingly  from  a  wound  in  his  head, 
I  hardly  repressed  the  shriek  which  seemed  ready  to 
burst  from  me.    Almost  fiunting,  I  leaned  againuonc 
of  the  marble  pillars,  as  the  sad  spectacle  passed  onwanh. 
Ere  I  recovered,  I  was  alono— no!  not  oimc;  for  that 
souUpiercing,  harrowing  shriek,  which  met  my  ear,  told 
me  there  was  other  agony  than  mine  own.    A  soA, 
gentle  sob,  again  broke  the  hushed  stUiness— twining 
arms  were  around  my  knees — ^I  opened  my  eyes;  for  in 
the  bitterness  of  my  sorrow,  I  had  closed  them,  that  no 
object  might  thrust  itself  between  me  .and  the  oooten- 
pliition  of  my  grief.    The  fair,  clinging  form  of  Mia 
Templeton  knelt  at  my  feet ;  her  dark  hair,  in  its  un- 
bound luxuriance,  sweeping  the  cold  floor,  and  bright 
tears  swimming  in   her  eyes,  rendering  them  tin 
starry  in  their  radiance. 

"  I  involuntarily  shrank  from  her,  for  I  felt  it  was  to 
her,  in  part,  I  owed  my  wretchedness— she  had  itoleB 
from  me  the  heart  I  had  learned  to  love  so  utterly. 

<*  <  Tell  me,'  she  exclaimed,  <  for  the  tove  of  God,  UU 
me  where  they  have  taken  him?' 

"  It  seems  die  was  passing  the  house  as  Antonio  vai 
borne  to  it,  and  the  rays  of  the  lamps  follini;  on  hii 
countenance,  she  bad  recognised  him,  alighted  froa 
her  carriage,  and  in  frantic  despair,  rushed  into  the 
hall  through  which  she  had  beheld  him  carried.  Her 
vehement  ejaculations  continued,  notwithstanding  my 
silence,  for  I  spoke  not,  in  answer  to  her  iaqniry. 
At  length  she  aroee— 'I  will  go  and  seek  him;' and 
as  her  eye  fell  on  the  dark  spou  whidi  marked  the 
progress  of  the  wounded  man,  she  shuddered.  She 
was  passing  on,  when  I  caught  her  aim,  and  RBOb* 
strated — 

*"  *  Miss  Templeton,  whut  will  the  worid,  what  wili 
Lord,  Lady  Vernon  say,  if  it  is  known  you  are  here,  at 
this  hour,  unattended,  and  with  the  avowed  porpose  of 
seeing  a  gentleman,  who,  at  the  moat,  is  only  yov 
lover?' 

"  •  And  what  is  the  world,  what  Lord,  Lady  Veniot 
to  me,  when  Antonio  is  dying?  Think  you,  I  reipMi 
the  forms  of  that  world  which  would  banish  from  the 

pillow  of  an  expiring  man but  I  \om  time,'  idded 

she,  checking  herself—'  every  moment  is  golden  now.' 
So  saying,  she  wouM  have  gone  on,  but  I  still  detained 
her. 

<<<Miss  Templeton,  think  one  moment  before  yon 
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•dbpt  (shall  I  iay  ifi  7)  inddhtof  of  condnct.  Antonio 
k  well  attended,  and  year  pretence  will  only  tend  to 
■gitote  and  embarraa  him.  Why  peniat  in  it  f  You, 
who  are  only  the*— 

***Wye  rfkU  keiom/'  intemipted  she  quickly,  as 
she  shook  from  her  the  arm  those  words  had  palsied* 
My  heart's  pulsations  seemed  stayed'^a  cold  tremor 
passed  orer  me,  and  I  felt  as  if  the  earth  was  sinking, 
with  me  on  her  bosom,  into  that  ab3rss  where  hope  neyer 
eooies.  Tha  delirium  of  love  fled  before  the  reality  of 
such  treachery ;  indignation  nenred  my  fainting  foimi 
and  with  a  pride  I  sought  not  to  conceal,  I  followed  to 
his  apartment  the  one  who  had  avowed  herself  his  wife. 
TIsf  apartment,  which  one  moment  before  I  would  have 
shunned,  I  now  longed  to  enter.  I  reached  the  door, 
just  in  time  to  hear  him  exclaim,  as  Miss  Templeton 
ruihed  in,  passionately  throwing  herself  into  his  em- 
brace— 

**  'Xis  cera  vita.*  His  Toice  was  low  and  very  weak, 
but  tenderness  spoke  in  those  few  words  so  softly 
breathed.  The  stains  of  bk)od  had  been  remoTod  from 
his  fece,  and  his  matted  hair  hung  heavily  on  his  tem- 
ples, contnsting  fearfally  with  the  hueless,  deathlike 
complexion.  As  my  shadow  darkened  the  threshoU, 
he  looked  towards  me,  and  a  smile  of  demoniac  triumph 
broke  over  his  feee— the  expression  of  a  flend  crossed 
his  colorless  features.  I  quailet)  not  beneath  it  With 
that  haughtiness  I  could  so  well  assume,  I  flung  back 
his  kM>k ;  with  a  contempt  which  should  have  withered 
his  hearty  I  coldly  returned  his  smile— and  saying,  *  I 
now  leaTe  you  to  the  care  of  your  w{fe^  as  I  pero^TS 
she  has  gained  your  apartment,'  I  passed  with  unbend- 
ing pride  from  the  presence  of  the  heartless  traitor, 
whom  I  then  saw  for  the  last  time. 

'^WheD  I  had  departed,  my  uncle  followed  my  steps, 
sod  on  his  bosom  I  wept  tears,  wrung  from  unspeaka- 
ble anguish.  His  aflTection  was  now  my  only  remain- 
iog  solace,  and  infolded  to  his  heart,  I  inwardly  vowed 
to  dierish  ikai  affection  with  unswenring  Uodemess. 
It  was  from  him  I  then  learned  Antonio's  desperate 
pasaion  Ibr  play,  and  that  the  wounds  of  which  he  was 
then  sulTering,  had  been  inflicted  by  one  of  his  reckless 
assoctaten,  who,  exasperated  by  his  own  kMses,  and 
sospicious  of  Antonio's  succeas,  had  charged  him  with 
uafiumeas.  Word  succeeded  to  word — menace  to  me- 
nace—the cold  Made  of  the  dagger  was  unsheathed — 
they  fought,  and  soon  exhausted  by  loss  of  blood,  An- 
teniofelL  While  his  companion  sought  safety  elsewhere, 
he  was  borne  to  his  home,  covered  with  wounds,  and 
burning  with  vengeance. 

''Finom  my  uncle  I  also  gleaned  (thiiugh  he  had  just 
learned  it,)  the  eorroborated  intelligence  of  Antonio's 
dandeatine  marriage,  many  weeka  befbre,  to  the  feir 
Engfiah  girl,  whose  beauty  and  song  had  enchained 
him  from  the  firat  moment  he  had  beheld  her,  though 
the  purity  of  that  beauty,  the  heavenliness  of  that  song, 
had  fafled  to  impart  their  elevating  influences  to  his 
aotdid  mind. 

''Although  my-aflfection,  deep  and  beautiflil,  and 
misting  as  it  had  been  in  its  wonhip,  was  now  changed 
inio  contempt  and  detestation,  1  do  not  aay  1  sufl^ered 
noL  Ah,  no!  who  that  aaw  the  faded  cheek,  the 
faatreless  eye,  the  ahrinking  form,  could  aay  that  grief 
had  not  touched  them,  and  bruahed  ofi*  the  gloss  and 
brightness  and  buoyancy  of  youth !    To  my  religion  I 


resorted  for  o^mfort,  but  from  it  I  received  not  that 
peace  which  I  had  so  bitteriy  proved  '  the  world  can- 
not give.'  Before  the  dying  gift  of  my  mother,  I  pour- 
ed forth  the  agony  of  my  spirit;  but  unclothed  in  humi- 
lity, trusting  to  that  very  suflferiag,  and  not  to  the  Sa- 
viour, t  found  no  consolation.    During  this  time,  Ida 

V was  my  constant  companion.    1  veiled  from  her 

the  tale  of  my  grief,  but  my  religion  was  known  to  her, 
and  by  many  arguments  she  sought  to  lead  me  from  the 
darkness  of  superetition  to  the  light  of  that  faith  on 
which  *  the  Sun  of  Righteousness,  with  healing  in  his 
wings,'  had  arisen.  My  agitated  mind  imparted  its 
fever  to  my  body;  long,  painrul,  and  violent  illness 
seiased  me,  and  the  very  day  that  Antonio  Bandini,  now 
recovered  from  his  wounds,  sought  his  home  without  my 
uncle's  house,  I  was  prostrated  by  the  fever  which  had 
revelled  so  long  and  so  fiercely  in  my  veins.  Ida  now 
came  daily,  like  a  messenger  of  merey-*tbe  beauty  of 
her  religion  seemed  waked  into  voice,  in  her  meek, 
gentle,  afiectionate  manner ;  and  I  have  often,  as  with 
her  countenance  of  heavenly  peace  she  moved  noise- 
lessly about  my  sick  chamber,  asked  m]rself,  'can 
hertsjff  which  I  have  been  taught  to  deapise,  grant  these 
sweet  fruits,  while  I,  nourished  on  the  very  bosom  of 
the  holy  mother  chureb,  almost  a  fenatic  in  my  zeal 
for  her,  am  doomed  to  suffer  without  alleviation,  with- 
out abatement?  Where  are  the  consolations  of  my 
Tcligion  7'  Then,  repenting  my  murmurings,  I  sought 
fbrgiveness  for  them,  not  grasping  the  cross  of  Christ 
as  my  only  hope,  but  trusting  in  the  rigor  of  renewed 
penances,  relying  on  my  own  'good  works!'  I  will 
not  detain  you  by  dwelling  on  the  gradual  process  of 
my  passage  from  death  unto  life;  how  I  straggled 
against  the  effects  of  Ida's  conversations ;  how  I  strove 
to  convince  her  of  the  fellacy  of  her  own  feith,  and  the 
heavenly  origin  of  my  own ;  how  I  oft  dreamed  of  re- 
claiming the  heretic,  wooing  her  back  to  the  true  fold, 
whence  she  had  strayed,  and  as  often  found  myself 
obliged  to  relinquirii  the  sweet  hope ;  how  at  last  the 
febric  I  had  so  proudly  reared  against  the  advancement 
of  heresy,  the  strong  hold  to  which  I  had  fled  for  refuge 
from  its  encroachments,  gradually  tottered  and  sank, 
while  1,  its  baffled,  but  repentant  inhabitant,  bowed  be- 
fore the  superiority  of  a  foe,  against  whom  I  had  com- 
batted  so  long  and  so  unavailingly.  My  Bible  was,  after 
some  time,  read  with  unprejudiced  eyes ;  prayer  be- 
came a  source  of  sacred  pleasure ;  I  leaned  on  my  Sa- 
viour fbr  redemption,  no  longer  on  my  own  weak 
efforts.  Ida  saw  this  change,  and  the  corda  of  friendship 
were  tightened.  Though  I  was  nominally  still  a  Ca- 
tholic, she  knew  I  possessed  many  sentimento  in  com- 
mon with  herself,  and  doubted  not  1  was  a  pilgrim  in 
the  same  '  strait  and  narrow  way.' 

"  The  few  weeks  immediately  succeeding  my  recovery, 
were  fhingbt  with  fresh  sorrow  to  me,  but  I  did  not 
again  sink  beneath  its  accumulating  burden,  for  an 
Almighty  hand  upheld  me. 

"  My  uncle,  who  often  visited  me  during  my  illness, 
seemed  always  sorrowful.  To  the  ingratitude  of  Anto- 
nio I  attributed  this  depression,  but  as  be  was  increas- 
ingly sad,  as  his  countenance  bore  the  traces  of  deep 
anxiety,  I  began  to  suspect  other  causes  operated  to 
produce  his  uneasiness.  My  conjectures  were,  however, 
ended,  when  one  evening  my  uncle  summoned  me  to  a 
private  interview,  and  at  some  length,  with  a  quivering 
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Hp  and  blanched  cheek,  he  told  me  he  w^  not  master  of 
a  pUuter  !  From  what  I  had  heard  of  his  eonvenation 
with  Antonio^  to  which  I  have  already  alluded,  I  was 
inclined  to  beliere  the  extravagant  courses  of  his  nephew 
had  invoWed  him  in  some  embarrassments,  yet  I  never 
imagined  he  was  inextricably  entangled.  I  scarcely  heed- 
ed my  uncle,  as  he  proceeded  to  explain  minutely  how 
he  had  been  so  suddenly  hurled  from  the  very  pinnacle 
of  luxury;  my  mind  was  engrossed  with  another  sub- 
ject: my  part  was  taken ;  and  as  he  went  on  to  deplore^' 
for  my  sake,  the  necessity  of  resigning  his  magmftoent 
esublishment,  I  threw  myself  at  his  feet,  exclaiming, 
'  Never,  my  dev  uncle !  never  shall  it  be  said  /  Inxu* 
rtated  in  the  splendor  of  wealth,  while  one  who  had 
thrown  around  me  the  fostering  care  of  a  parent,  pined 
in  the  bitterness  of  want :  that  I  revelled  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  those  comforts  which  hsd  been  wrested  from 
him.  /  have  wealth,  unde— I  want  only  suffieienoy— 
take  the  rest,  I  implore,  I  supplicate  you— and  think 
not,  in  your  last  years,  to  deprive  yourself  of  those  pos- 
sessions to  which  you  were  born  the  inheritor.'  My 
uncle  kissed  my  brow,  as  he  gently  raised  me  from  my 
kneeling  posture,  spoke  warmly  of  his  gratitude,  but 
firmly  and  resolutely  rejected  my  ofier.  I  pleaded,  but 
in  vain.  I  dwelt  on  his  kindnes»«*-his  genermu  kind- 
ness: I  offered  him  my  fortune  as  his  righL  He  was 
deaf  to  all  my  prayers.  While  I  acknowledged  the 
nobleness  of  his  motive,  I  deplored  his  pertinacious 
firmness;  but  drying  my  tears,  I  quitted  bis  presence, 
and  before  another  eve  had  thrown  its  glory  over  our 
regal  home,  my  uncle  was  a^in  its  rightful  master. 
The  ckmor  of  the  claimants  for  his  noble  possessions^ 
was  appeased  by  my  gold,  and  though  my  vast  heritage 
had  dwindled  to  comparative  competency,  by  the  dis- 
charge of  what  I  deemed  my  saored  duty,  i  lamented 
not  its  loss :  1  was  happy  in  the  consciousness  of  acting 
a  ekfUtUm?$  part. 

^  I  now  began  to  hope  no  &rther  blight  might  enter 
our  eirde,  but  I  was  mistaken.  A  few  days  after  the 
occurrence  I  have  just  related,  I  was  aroused  at  an 
early  hour,  and  requested  to  go  to  my  uncle's  apart- 
ment Tremblingly  I  obeyed.  As  I  entered  the  cham- 
ber, my  uncle's  valet,  who  had  opened  the  door  to  me, 
passed  quickly  into  the  adjoining  room.  Hastily  I  ad- 
vanced to  the  centre  of  the  apartment,  and  not  seeing 
any  one  within,  I  walked  to  the  bed-side,  puUed  aside 
the  curtains  of  the  bed,  gave  one  wild  scream,  and  fell 
senseless  by  the  side  of  my  dead  uncle !  When  I  reco- 
vered, I  was  still  alone  with' the  departed ;  my  eye  fell 
on  an  open  letter,  which  apparently  bad  been  recently 
read,  and  which  rested  on  the  coverlid.  I  started  to  my 
feet,  and  with  a  dread  foreboding  I  could  not  suppress, 
1  glanced  over  its  contents.  It  was  from  an  old  and 
tried  friend  of  our  family  at  Venice,  and  as  the  horrible 
truth  it  told  was  sk»wly  revealed  to  me,  I  felt  my  fears 
had  not  whispered  falsely :  Antonio  Bandini  had  given 
death  all  its  sting,  to  the  one  who  had  loved  htm  so 
blindly.  I  ceased  to  read ;  I  stood  immoveable.  The 
last  drop  was  added  to  the  cup  of  agony,  which  had 
so  long  overflowed— that  cup  which  sparkled  so  glori- 
ously in  life's  early  spring-time.  By  the  corpse  of  hkn 
who  had  been  all  to  me — the  last  of  my  honse-^tbe  last 
of  my  kindred— I  knew  I  was  not  only  friendless  end 
•desolate,  but  I  learned  in  that  fatal  letter  I  was  a  beggwr 
also.    Antonio  Bandini  bad  counterfeited  my  own  and 


mynnde's  signature;  daimed  and  received  my  wtole 
remaining  property;  insuring  the  soccess  of  bis  vittais- 
ooi  sdieme,  1^  concealing  his  actual  msrriage,  sod 
causing  the  report  of  his  betrothal  to  me  to  be  itf  ived 
where  it  was  teadily  hearkened  to.  The  oold,  calcu- 
lating policy  of  the  villain,  was  apparent  throaghout! 
I  wondered  not  it  had  sped  death's  shaft  to  the  heaiior 
my  dear,  kind  uncle  1 

**  With  the  brand  of  forgery,  Bandini  fled  from  hit 
country,  his  home,  his  wife ;  and  the  daring  valor  of  a 
pirate's  life  shrouded  the  iniquity  of  those  acta  which 
induced  him  to  take  refuge  in  a  perpetual  home  on  ths 
deep  seas.  Ida  and  her  fiither  were  the  firat  to  oHer 
the  balm  of  sympathy  to  one  who  had  so  bitterly  ezpe- 
rieneed  'the  vicissitudes  of  life.'  Yielding  to  their 
solicitations,  offered  in  the  fervor  of  friendship,  I  a& 
cepted  the  guardianahip  of  Mr.  V—,  and  whea  he 
decided  on  returning  to  America,  it  is  not  to  be  wonde^ 
ed  at,  that,  without  ties  in  my  native  land,  I  dung  to 
that  protection  which  their  aflfoction  had  thrown  as  a 
shield  around  me,  and  prepared  to  seek  a  home  in  aoo* 
ther  and  strange  dime. 

*^Although  my  inestimable  and  noble  yoaog  friend, 
Mr.  WaUingfbrd,  would  fain  have  persuaded  me  (clink 
my  destinies  with  his  own,  I  shrank  from  periiliosmy 
happiness  again  on  the  deep  of  afiection,  where  it  had 
been  so  fearfully  wrecked;  and  my  heart,  withered  and 
blighted,  my  fortunes  douded,  my  spirit  eroabed,  were 
unworthy  oifone  so  gifted,  in  whose  book  of  life  enej 
page  glowed  so  bright  and  fresh.  As  he  aeoorapanied 
us  to  the  vessel  which  was  to  bear  us  over  the  l^Uovy 
deep,  and  as  he  pressed  my  hand  in  parting,  the  prayer 
of  a  broken  heart  almost  burst  into  utterance  for  hisn- 
dyfng  happiness.  After  our  last  adieu  was  exchanged, 
I  fdt  that  the  sadness  of  departure  was  gone,  altbragh 
fair  Italia,  with  her  bumisihed  skiea^  the  land  of  ny 
fethen,  was  fading  before  the  lingering  gaze  of  the 

exile." 

♦.  ♦  •  «  ♦  »         ♦ 

'  Nina  soon  became  too  weak  to  join  our  frienda  beloe 
stairs.  Ida  shared  with  me  the  sad  doty  of  adfoisiHer- 
ing  to  the  meek  sufiferer,  and  not  unfrequently  wodd 
ask  permission  to  read  to  her,  which  was  always  readily 
aooorded.  The  book  constantly  selected  was  the  BiUe, 
and  with  clasped  hands,  and  dosed  eyes,  every  word 
seemed  lo  be  eagerly  drunk  in  by  the  dymg  giii  The 
Catholic  only  existed  in  name,  and  this  was  notdeetined 
long  to  continue.  Since  the  avowal  of  her  aeBtifflestt 
to  me,  I  was  in  daily  expectation  of  a  fbraial  renuMaa- 
tion  of  her  faith ;  but  it  was  not  until  a  short  time  befcie 
her  death  that  this  occurred.  There,  in  that  chaaiber, 
over  whose  threshold  the  destroying  angel  was  hovering, 
Nina  Genovesi  abjured  the  Romish  rdigion,  and  par 
took  of  the  communion ;  after  which  a  sweet  and  holy 
calm  seemed  to  pervade  her  soul ;  every  thought  was 
detached  from  earth,  and  in  perfect,  uninteonptcd 
peace,  she  awaited  the  approach  of  "  the  last  eseayi" 
fearing  not  her  conflict,  but  believing  the  *<  dark  valley 
and  shadow  of  death"  was  bat  a  passage  to  therealffli 
of  unfading  glory  and  undying  bliss.  Every  word  which 
fell  from  her  lips  was  tinctured  with  these  feelingB,eoil 
as  we  watched  her,  languishing  and  witheringi  like 
a  fair  flower  untimely  crushed  and  blighted,  sodi  a  f^ 
rious  halo  seemed  playing  SLrouod  the  beautiful  roin, 
that  the  tear  was  quenched,  the  prayer  to  detain  her 
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bapr  amid  the  cares  and  tamuUe  of  the  world  waa 
Milled,  and  fiom  the  aabea  of  the  hope  we  ao  relactantly 
yielded,  there  waa  kindled  the  flame  of  a  christian's 
anoranDaring  sttbmission. 

"Dearest  Ida,**  would  Nina  oftentimes  exclaim,  "had 
it  not  been  for  you,  through  Heaven's  blessing,  death 
weald  not  now  wear  such  a  garb  to  me ;  I  should  shrink 
froQi  encountering  the  billows  of  that  tide  which  rolls 
between  me  and  my  promised  inheritaoce;  but  now  all 
6ef%  all  doobta  are  hushed,  and  all  is  peaces  unspeak- 
able peace.  What  has  wrought  iti  The  Bible,  whose 
Uiiths  yen  first  unfolded  to  me— the  precious  Bible, 
wbieh  has  revealed  the  glories  and  comforts  and  bliss 
of  a  Saviour's  tove  !'* 

Each  day  saw  Nina  more  spiritplike,  and  sopn  she 
wae  unable  to  leave  her  bed*  The  very  spirit  of  aad- 
nses  seemed  breathed  over  the  household;  and  the 
Boiseleas  tread,  the  whiapered  word,  the  darkened  room, 
(be  univeml  hush  of  every  aound,  interrupted  only  by 
the  low-and  often  labored  bfeathings  of  the  sufferer,  told 
that  the  work  of  death  was  gpiug  on.  Who  could  Hx>unt 
on  yeara,  or  even  days,  when  all  that  was  roost  fair  and 
bright  was  fading  under  our  gaze — when  the  wing  of 
the  spoiler  .was  darkening  the  sun-light  of  youth  and 
beauty?  Yet  life  seemed  to  nestle  lovingly  to  that  form, 
and  ding  graspingly  to  that  febric,  wherein  it  had  re- 
velled in  such  rare  loveliness,  yet  so  briefly.  But  death's 
progreaa  was  not  to  be  stayed. 

Summer  was  dancing  in  all  its  riehnen  on  the 
flowery  earth.  In  an  hour  of  brightness  and  melody, 
the  one  whom  we  had  cherished  so  fondly  was  called 
hence.  Supported  on  Ida's  bosom,  Nina  gazed  on  the 
glowing  face  of  nature.  All  was  hushed  in  that  cham- 
ber of  death;  we  scarcely  breathed,  lest  the  spirit  which 
animnt/fri  that  shadowy  form  should  be  frightened  from 
its  tenement.  I  had  looked  on  death  before.  I  had 
jbnddered  aa  I  viewed  ita  victim.  I  had  feared,  as  the 
shroud,  the  narrow  coffin,  the  deep  and  silent  grave, 
paased  bdbre  my  mind's  eye.  I  had  trembled  as  I 
thought  on  the  eternity  that  was  unfolding ;  but  man- 
tled in  beauty,  the  destroyer  inspired  no  terror  now.  I 
stood  beside  Nina's  couch,  hokiing  in  mine  her  fevered 
and  emaciafed  hand,  and  as  the  pure,  bland  breeze  of 
evening  swept  over  her  transparent  brow,  stirring  the 
dark,  luxuriant  curls,  which  rested  on  its  marble  sur- 
ihoe^  the  tear  gathered  to  my  eye,  as  I  thought  how  soon 
the  lomb  would  forever  veil  from  us  the  loved  form  over 
which  we  were  leaning.  A  heavenly  smijie  stole  slowly 
ever  those  beautiful  features.  The  soft  eyes  were 
fsiand,  and  the  low,  sweet  voice,  broke  the  hushed  stUl- 
atm*  Emphatically  and  distincUy  she  spoke:  "  I  know 
that  vy  Redeemer  liveth,  and  that  he  shall  stand  at  the 
latter  day  upon  the  earth,  and  though  after  my  skin 
wormn  destroy  this  body,  yet  in  my  flesh  shall  I  see 
Qod."^  She  paused,  and  as  it  were,  collecting  all  her 
pShe  murmured,  '*!  walk  through  the  valley 
of  death,  yet  I  fear  no  evil,  for  Thou  art 
with  BM."  There  were  some  long  breathings,  a  con- 
Vttkive  atnrty  a  slight  gasp,  and  we  looked  on  dust ! 
The  spirit  waa  infolded  in  a  Saviour's  embrace ! 

In  the  atillnem  of  midnight  I  stole  with  noiseless 
trend  to  the  room  where  lay  what  had  been  so  lovely  in 
lile— lovely  even  in  death.    The  smile  had  not  depart- 
ed from  tl^e  eolorloas  lipe ;  the  fiiir  wan  hands  were 
•  Job, 


folded  on  the  breast,  and  between  the  taper  fingera 
drooped  a  white  rose,  the  image  of  life  dwelling  in  the 
bosom  of  death.  I  knelt  beside  the  beautiful  corpse, 
and  over  the  pale  cheek,  scarce  distinguishable  from  the 
cold  white  shroud  on  which  it  rested,  streamed  my 
tears.  From  the  ebon  tress  which  passed  over  the 
noble  brow,  I  severed  one  soft  curl— then  casting  one 
look  at  the  dead,  I  returned  to  ray  chamber.  One  more 
night  of  melancholy  watching  beside  our  «  beloved  and 
blest,"  and  we  committed  her  to  the  breast  of  earth, 
there  to  repose  till  the  resurrection  mom ! 

Though  long  years  have  passed  since  the  event  I  have 
just  recorded;  though  changes  upon  changes  have 
thronged  my  pathway,  the  memory  of  Nina  Genovesi, 
and  her  untimely  end,  is  fresh  amid  the  desolation 
which  has  imbittered  my  life,  fler  grave  stands  soli- 
tary and  alone,  and  the  evergreens  clambering  over  the 
marble  tablet  which  marks  it,  half  conceal  the  name 
which  tells  her  the  daughter  of  a  sunnier  dime.  The 
flowera  of  spring  blossom  earliest  ther^ ;  the  gorgeous 
sunbeam,  the  rays  of  the  smiling  stars,  "Heaven's 
golden  alphabet,"  repose  on  its  verdant  turf,  with  glo- 
rious lustre,  and  in  the  bly  the  carol  of  the  winged  song- 
ster, as  he  speeds  by,  there  dwells  no  note  of  sadness 
for  the  early  fate  of  one  who  sleeps  beneath  the  green 
and  flowery  mound  I 

t  *         .        «  4>  *.  * 

Time  passed  on,  and  his  cold  wing  had  chilled  more 
than  one  emotipn  d'my  bosom ;  but  my  intercourse  with 
Ida  slumbered  not,  and  my  affection  for  her  lost  none  of 
its  freshness.  For  three  yeare  her  married  life  was  un- 
clouded ;  and  the  birth  of  a  lovely  little  girl,  during  this 
period,  awakened  in  both  parents  an  intensity  of  ten- 
derness, of  which  only  a  parent  can  form  an  adequate 
conception.  That  of  Gerald  seemed  strangely  tinged 
with  melancholy,  and  as  he  sometimes  stooped  to  caress 
his  beautiful  child,  as  it  slumbered  on  the  bosom  of  hia 
not  less  beautiful  wife,  or  as  sparkling  with  smiles,  it 
sprang  to  his  embrace,  Ida  had  more  than  once  marked 
the  tearful  eye  and  quivering  lip  ^hich  he  in  vain 
strove  to  conceal  How  in  the  very  noontide  of  tlieir 
happiness,  there  could  exist  one  shade  of  sadness^  Ida 
could  not  conceive.  That  Gerald  could  feel  aught  but 
joyful  gratitude,  at  that  gift  which  had  cemented  their 
own  ties,  and  promised  to  be  "the  rainbow  to  their  future 
years,"  she  could  not  doubt— that  his  love  for  her  conti- 
nued fadeless,  she  hesitated  not  to  believe.  What  secret 
and  untold  grief  preyed  on  his  heart,  then  ?  It  was  a 
■question  she  could  not  solve ;  and  with  the  intuitive 
delicacy  of  woman,  she  shrank  from  soliciting  the  con- 
fidence her  husband  had  thought  proper  to  withhold 
from  her. 

She  had  one  day  sung  her  cherub  to  its  "rosy  rest," 
and  the  fair  child,  cradled  in  her  arms,  reposed  in  the 
calm  of  dresmless  slumber.  With  a  mother's  rapture, 
she  gazed  on  ils  budding  loveliness,  and  hearkened  to 
its  soft,  gentle  breathings.  She  aroee,  and  leaning  over 
the  chair  of  her  husband,  who  sat  thoughtfully  at  some 
distance  from  her,  held  to  his  view  the  smiling  babe — 
"  How  beautiful,  dear  Gerald,"  she  exclaimed,  as  she 
tenderly  placed  her  precious  burden  on  his  lap,  and 
rested  her  own  arm  affectionately  on  his  shoulder ; 
"  how  beautiful  I  only  see  how  glowingly  the  rose  man- 
tles to  that  soft  cheek ;  and  the  brow,  dearest,  is  so  like 
'  your  own,  so  serene  amid  the  dark,  rich  curls!"  and  the 
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silken  ringlets  which  had  escaped  from  the  baby's  cap, 
•  were  gently  put  aside,  and  Ida  leaned  over  and  kissed 
its  white  forehead,  with  maternal  fondness.  Gerald 
smiled,  for  who  could  resist  affection,  clad  as  it  was  in 
its  most  fascinating  garb  7  He  passed  his  arm  tenderly 
around  the  waist  of  his  wife,  and  looked  with  a  father's 
pride  on  that  beauty  of  which  she  spoke  so  enthusiasti- 
cally. There  were  visible  only  the  beams  of  tenderness 
and  joy  in  his  dark  tye.  He  stooped  over  the  babe, 
and  searcely  touched  with  his  lips  her  TeWet  cheek,  lest 
he  might  awaken  her ;  but  as  he  did  so,  there  was 
breathed  a  half-smothered  sigh,  which  the  quick  ear  of 
Ida  was  not  slow  in  detecting. 

'*  What  language  speaks  in  that  sigh  7**  asked  she, 
half  reproachfully,  half  playfully;  "how  should  the 
▼oice  of  regret  be  heard  here?"  and  she  glanced  affec- 
tionately towards  her  husband  and  child. 

''It  is  not  that  I  am  ungrateful,  my  love,"  replied  Oe- 
rald,  "for  those  blessings  which  heaven  has  scattered 
so  richly  on  my  pathway.  I  cuglU  to  be  happy,  and 
were  it  not  for  one  dark  remembrance,  which  is  ever 
throwing  its  shadow  over  me,  I  should  be  sa  The  cup 
of  life,  though  wreathed  with  hope's  bright  flowers, 
holds  bitterness  in  its  draught,  and  as  I  look  on  my 
blessings,  the  thought  of  earth's  'pale  changes'  comes 
over  me,  with  an  intensity  I  cannot  banish.  I  strive  to 
chase  these  phantoms  from  my  mind,  and  your  affec^ 
tion,  mine  own,  is  clasped  like  armour  to  my  heart, 
with  almost  a  death  grasp,  to  ward  off  the  fangs  of  that 
viper,  which  is  struggling  to  banquet  on  my  vitals.** 

The  entrance  of  Mr.  V interrupted  this  conver- 
sation, which  was  becoming  so  painfully  interesting  to 
Ida.  She  received  her  child  from  the  arms  of  its  father, 
and  casting  a  look  of  mingled  q^dness  and  love  upon 
her  husband,  hurried  from  the  room.  The  words  of 
Gerald  implied  he  was  not  happy !  She  brooded  on 
that  reflection  with  bitterness  and  tears,  and  who  can 
tell  the  crowd  of  overpowering  thoughts  which  came 
rushing  over  her  heart,  when  in  the  hour  of  loneliness 
she  recalled  the  confession  he  had  made — those  words 
so  fraught  with  agony  to  her.  Yet  she  swerved  not 
from  the  wife's  duty,  and  his  tones  of  endearment  (for 
he  was  always,  even  in  his  saddest  houre,  touchingly 
kind  in  his  manner  to  her,)  melted  on  her  ear  with  the 
same  sweet  influences,  which  had  given  to  the  early 
yeare  of  her  marriage  such  "  magic  of  bliss." 

The  despondency  of  Gerald  augmented  daily,  and 
seemed  to  affect  his  health.  He  giew  thin  and  pale, 
and  soon  Ida  ceased  to  remember  her  own  griefi,  amid 
engrossing  attendance  on  her  husband,  whose  tnental 
uneasiness  prostrated  him  soon  on  a  bed  of  sickness. 
For  weeks  she  watched  around  his  couch  of  suffering, 
oft-times  scarce  daring  to  hope  lifls  yet  lingered— and  in 
the  long,  silent,  melancholy  houra  of  night,  she  hung 
over  bis  pillow,  with  that  anguish  of  soul,  before  which 
words  are  powerless,  while  her  heart  was  lifted  in 
voiceless  prayer  to  the  God  of  her  youth.  In  the  deli- 
rium of  fever  she  stood  by  his  side,  unshrinkingly,  with 
unblnncbing  cheek,  though  another  name  was  mingled 
with  her  own,  in  his  wanderings.  "Emily!  Emily!" 
would  he  reiterate — his  voice  soflening  into  tenderness 
as  he  dwelt  on  the  name — "  my  beautiful,  my  lost  one! 
why  did  they  tear  you  from  me  ? — ah !  but  I  remember 
now;  they  told  me  the  clanking  chain  kept  you  from 
murdering  roe!  but  I  would  not  believe  them^and 


when  they  put  the  form  I  had  loved  so  well,  in  the  deep 
grave,  I  wept— oh  t  such  tears !  A&W  I  ever  abed  such 
again!  But  Ida  is  mine  now— anc^^-aod-^^nd^bot 
she  ffAoU  not  die.  They  shall  not  tear  her  aw«y  fVom 
my  arms."  Then  with  exhaustion  h«  would  sink 
back  on  his  pillow,  looking  so  desth^like,  Ida  tumbled 
lest  his  spirit  might  have  passed  as  the  tide  of  memory 
rolled  over  him.  But  he  lived  ye( ;  and  when— efUr  a 
night  of  such  deep  slumber,  that  Ida  almost  feared 
death  had  come  in  that  guise^  so  unmoved,  abnott 
breathless  he  lay— he  awoke,  weak  and  feeble,  bat  with 
calmness  and  perfect  renovation  of  his  mental  fiicnlties, 
Ida  felt  a  measure  of  gratitude  whi,ch  found  expres- 
sion in  that  fervency  of  prayer  known  only  to  tbe 
sincere  believer. 

Each  day  now  witnessed  improvement  in  OtMt 
health  and  spirits,  and  in  proportion  as  the  excitement 
of  Ida's  anxiety  yielded  ta  the  almost  certain  hope  of 
her  husband's  recovery,  the  traces  of  her  untiring  vigih 
might  be  read  in  her  faded  cheek  and  languid  eye.  But 
her  heart  was  light ;  the  emotions  of  joy,  gratitude  ecd 
love,  filled  it  to  overflowing.  In  the  fond  amilea  of  her 
husband  she  saw  the  assurance  of  returning  happiness 
and  of  the  cloud  which  had  flitted  across  the  sky  of  their 
affection,  she  fbrbore  to  think.  Her  confinement  to  the 
sick  chamber  of  Gerald  had  been  unintemipted,  butai 
his  strength  returned,  and  he  was  enabled  to  dispenae 
mora  frequently  with  her  attendance,  he  used  to  iosit 
that  she  would  sometimes  exchange  her  duties  (here,  for 
the  advantages  of  air  and  exercise,  which  she  so  nock 
needed. 

One  morning,  when  Mr.  V was  paying  hit  ac- 
customed visit  at  Gerald's  room,  he  proposed  that  be 
should  Uke  his  daughter  a  abort  drive,  saying  ihe 
would  be  refreshed  by  the  excuraion,  and  that  Gerald 
would  not  require  her  attention  for  at  least  the  space  of 
an  hour  or  two.  Ida  began  to  excuse  herself,  but  Ge- 
rald seconded  Mr.  V ^"s  proposal  with  so  much  ea^ 

nestness,  that  she  assented,  and  prepared  to  accompany 
her  father.  The  weather  was  unusually  bright  and 
calm  fbr  the  season— stem  winter  having  just  sunk  tbe 
lance  point-«-and  Ida  acknowledged  the  influences  of 
the  soft  breeze,  as  bearing  the  fragrance  of  early  spna;, 
it  breathed  upon  her  pale  cheek.  But  the  thought  of 
her  husband's  loneliness,  rendered  her  anxious  and  in- 
patient, and  after  a  ride  of  an  hour,  she  prevailed  on  her 
father  to  return.  It  was  earlier  than  Gerald  expected 
her,  and  on  hastening  to  his  chamber,  she  entered  n 
noiselessly  that  he  did  not  arise  to  welcome  her,and  tif 
deed  seemed  unconscious  of  her  approach.  He  was 
sitting  with  his  face  buried  in  his  hands,  and  on  a  table 
near  rested  the  miniature  of  a  very  young  and  exceed- 
ingly beautiftil  giri.  Ida  leaned  over  the  shoulder  of 
her  husband,  and  as  her  eye  glanced  momentarily  upM 
it,  the  rich  crimson  leaped  into  her  cheek,  tearing  it  as 
suddenly  deathly  pale — she  stood  transfixed— she  could 
not  speak— her  breath  came  faintly  through  her  closed 
lips— the  room  swam  befbre  her  like  the  shadowy  ob- 
jects in  a  dream,  and  she  swooned.  When  she  reco- 
vered, she  was  supported  on  the  breast  of  her  husband. 
With  a  shuddering  remembrance  of  the  past,  she  took- 
ed  towards  the  table.  The  picture,  in  all  its  glow  of 
young  beauty,  was  stHl  there.  "  Then  it  was  reality, 
and  not  tbe  phantasm  of  imagination !"  The  recoUecuoa 
ofGerald'sconfessionof  unhappiness,  the  name  so  fondly 
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repMted  in  his  deliriun,  connected  with  «ach  passion- 
its  expressions  of  tenderness,  rushed  like  lightening 
tbroQ^  her  mind ;  scathing  Id  its  passage  every  bright 
tsiieipation  she  had  dared  to  foster.  The  <' thick, 
waim  tears"  gashed  to  her  eyes,  but  she  quickly  check- 
ed them,  and  with*  assumed  calmness,  attempted  to  dis- 
eagage  herself  from  Gkmld's  arms,  saying  "  the  ezer* 
lion  of  riding  had  exhausted  her,  and  ezdianging  so 
nddenly  the  cold  air  without  for  the  close  warm  tem- 
perature of  a  sick  chamber,  had  occasioned  her  swoon. 
"Not  so,  my  love,"  whispered  Gerald,  as  be  twined  his 
srms  more  closely  round  her.  **  Leave  me  not  yet— I 
have  something  to  say  to  you,  which  should  not  be 
deferred,'*  and  as  he  spoke  he  glanced  towards  the 
fiital  miniature— Ida  trembled.  QerM  resumed— ''I 
have  long  wished,  my  dear  Ida,  to  communicate  to  you 
nme  dreumstanoes  connected  with  my  history,  but 
which  are  of  so  painful  a  nature,  and  awaken  such 
bitterness  of  anguish,  that  I  have  always  shrunk  from 
dwelling  on  them— however,  after  the  event  of  this 
Homing,  in  justice  to  myself  I  can  have  no  farther 
oonceadoient  from  you.  Listen  to  me,  and  you  diall 
hear  what  has  been  the  hushed  secret  of  my  soul,  what 
has  haunted  my  dreams,  engrossed  every  thought  of 
my  bosom,  stilled  every  hope  of  happiness  which  I 
tremblingly  cl&erished,  and  is  slowly  drinking  the  life- 
blood  of  my  hearL"  He  paused,  and  extended  his 
arm  towards  the  table,  grasped  the  picture,  and  placed 
it  in  Ida's  hand.  **  Think  youthat  beautiful  ?"  tremu- 
loady  inquired  he.  It  represented,  as  I  have  before 
said,  one  in  extreme  youth ;  the  long,  sunny  hair 
wav«d  oD  the  dimpled  shoulders,  unconfined,  save  by 
a  narrow  fillet  of  blue,  which  vied  with  the  dear  ce- 
lulean  of  the  beaming  eyes.  In  the  rounded  cheek, 
the  tint  of  summer's  sunset  seemed  to  linger,  and  the 
rnby  lips  appeared  almost  bursting  into  a  glorious 
and  exqninte  smile.  But  the  radiance  of  loveliness 
rested  in  the  ezpreadon — it  was  indescribable.  Hope 
was  there,  with  her  kindling  influences,  blending  so 
besatifony  with  a  thousand  other  imaginings,  that  one 
eooM  have  looked  forever  on  that  fair,  young  creature, 
without  defining  what  was  shadowed  forth  in  the  se- 
mphic  eountenanoe.  Ida  gazed  long  on  it,  and  as  she 
restored  it  to  Qerald,  expressed  her  admiration  in  a  tone 
cafan,  though  sorrowful  **  Such,"  said  he,  "  was  one 
whom  I  loved  with  all  thi  fervor  and  impassioned  de- 
vocioii  of  boyhood,  and  her  wondrous  beauty  and  en- 
dearing qualities  commanded  my  affection  long  after 
her  bitter  iate  bad  severed  us  far  and  wide.  In  the 
gtow  of  day,  her  memory  is  wafted  to  me,  as  I  remem- 
ber her,  'naantled  with  fair  loveliness'— in  the  deep 
sublimity  of  night,  I  hear  again  her  accents  of  tender- 
ness and  love,  which  never  failed  to  awaken  an  echo  in 
ny  bosons— then  the  remembrance  of  her  dark  desti- 
sy  ilits  before  me,  filling  my  soul  with  uneontroUa- 
bie  anguish." 

"And  her  name?"  asked  Ida,  in  a  voice  of  irrepressi- 
ble anxiety.  "Was  Emily,"  replied  he;  and  her  heart 
■eemed  to  stand  still,  as  he  slowly  and  tenderly  pro- 
Qooneed  the  name.  Gkrald  apparently  observed  not 
ber  agitation,  for  which  she  was  grateful  Woman, 
t«ea  in  her  first  romance  of  pasdon,  with  inherent 
<ieUes«y,  veib  from  the  eye  of  the  bdoved  one,  the 
^tfp  Vrigfat  fount  of  love,  which  is  ever  bubbling  up  in 
W  heart's  depths— conceals  how  inseparably 


"HarlifeiaeTertwioed 
WHh  other  liree,  and  by  no  Btormy  wind 
May  thence  be  shaken.** 

Gkrald  dasped'  the  picture  in  its  case,  after  gazing 
fondly  on  it,  and  resumed  his  seat  When  he  spoke 
again,  his  voice  was  startling,  in  its  deep  and  hollow 
tones.  "  I  have  said,"  continued  he,  **  that  I  loved  that 
bright  being  on  whose  resemblance  you  have  just 
looked.  Loved— oh !  Gk>d !  how  worshippingly,  how 
excludvdy,  who  can  know,  who  can  conceive  7  In  the 
entire  and  uninterrupted  happiness,  which  for  years 
marked  this  affection,  a  thought  of  change  never  in- 
truded, and  it  was  long  before  the  threatened  and  low- 
ering tempest,  which  bad -gathered  so  slowly,  yet  so 
darkly  over  the  fair  &tee  of  my  dream-like  existence, 
burst  fi>rth  in  irrepresdble  violence,  devastating  and 
desolating  every  sacred  tie— blasting  every  oasis  in 
life's  pilgrimage.  There  was  ofttimes  a  wildness  in  the 
eye  of  Emily,  before  which  I  quailed— a  fierceness  even 
in  the  denoonstrations  of  her  love,  at  which  I  trembled, 
but  I  ascribed  it  to  the  workings  of  that  noble  intellect, 
that  glorious  mind,  which  were  as  worthy  of  adora- 
tion as  the  beautiful  temple  which  enshrined  the  rare 
gifts. 

''Well  do  I  remember  the  feeling  of  agony  with  which 
I  reft  myself  from  her  for  the  first  time,  when  I  bade 
adieu  to  the  scenes  of  my  boyhood  for  the  more  tumul- 
tuous career  of  my  collegiate  course.  I  was  an  orphsn, 
but  the  sacredness  of  every  feeling  seemed  concentrated 
in  my  love  for  her. 

"Years  passed,  and  my  only  enjoyment  was*  poring 
over  the  burning  professions  of  her  unwantng  affection, 
traced  in  her  own  fair  and  delicate  characters.  It  was 
now  drawing  towards  the  dose  of  my  last  year  at 
college.  Emily  had  not  written  to  me  at  all  of  late, 
and  though  I  had  continued  scrupulously  punctual  in 
my  letters  to  her,  days,  weeks,  months  rolled  by,  and  I 
hailed  not  one  in  return.  This  was  inexplicable,  and 
when,  at  length,  I  was  emandpated  from  the  frowning 
walls  of  my  university,!  hurried  homewards,  oppressed ' 
by  a  thousand  indefinable  apprehendons,  whose  sha- 
dows I  strove  in  vain  to  cast  from  me.    It  was  evening 

when  I  reached Park.    The  weather  was  stormy 

and  tempestuous,  and  as  I  drove  with  a  rapid  pace 
through  the  long  avenues  which  led  to  the  house,  the 
old  trees  bent  with  a  melancholy,  dirge-like  moaning, 
to  the  angry  blast  which  swept  onwards.  *  Is  Emily 
well?'  asked  I  hastily,  as  1  bounded  up  the  noble  stair- 
case, and  was  met  on  the  landing  place  by  one  of  the 
domestics.  I  had  arrived  unexpectedly,  and  found  no 
one  waiting  in  the  hall  to  receive  me,  I  had  therefore 
ascended,  unbidden  and  unwelcomed.  '  Is  Emily  well?' 
repeated  I,  as  the  old  and  faithful  servant  turned  from 
me,  to  conceal  the  tears  which  gathered  in  her  dim  eyes, 
and  to  hide  the  expresdon  of  agony  which  crossed  her 
tone-worn  features.  I  adzed  her  by  the  arm  with  a 
grasp  which  seemed  to  startle  her  by  its  fierceness.  She 
turned  towards  me ;  'old  woman,'  muttered  I,  in  an 
intendty  of  apprehendon,  which  almost  deprived  me 
of  braath,  'old  woman,  tell  me  the  worst— is  Emily 
dead?' and  my  voice  sank  into  a  whisper,  a  coldness 
benumbed  my  heart,  a  sickly  dread  came  over  me,  as 
my  worst  fears  found  utterance. 

" '  Not  dead !  not  dead  1'  replied  she, '  but  a  Uving 
tomb  is  more  fearful  than  the  sepulchre  of  the  dead!' 
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I  released  not  my  grasp — '  Explain,*  said  I,  *why  u  it  I 
do  not  see  your  young  mistress  7'  She  burst  into  tears, 
and  between  the  sobs  which  seemed  to  come  ftom 
her  soul's  depthsi  I  teamed,— lean  down  to  me,  Ida,-— 
that  Emily  was  a  maniao^  a  raving,  furious  maaiael 
Oh!  Heayens!  the  agony  of  that  moment-*!  can  not 
tell  how  I  sunrhred  it:— there  came  a  few  scalding 
drops,  wrung  from  my  heart's  anguish— hut  I  could 
not  weep— 4ha  fonnlatn  of  tears  was  quenched — the 
fire  of  heayen  seemed  to  have  scathed  my  bosom.  I 
laid  my  burning  brow  on  the  cold  floor,  where  I  had 
prostrated  myself;  and  eyea  in  that  moment,  the 
eyents  of  the  past,  tha  images  of  vanished  hours^ 
flitted  before  my  mental  yisioa,  and  seemed  to  taunt 
me  as  they  passed.  I  arose  i  tha  fearful,  appalling  calm 
of  sorrow  was  on  ma.  'Lead  ma  to  her— quick'*— 
added  I,  as  the  old  woman  seemed  la  hesitate--'  in- 
stantly.' There  was  that  in  my  tone,  which  intimi- 
dated her  into  obedience.  1  followed  her  through  the 
long,  dim  passages  of  that  old  mansion,  with  a  firm 
step.  She  led  towards  a  portion  of  the  building  which 
had  not  been  tenanted  sines  my  remembrance;  and 
its  crumbling  dilapidation  told  that  time's  fisotstep  had 
crushed  it  in  his  passage.  We  sscended  a  narrow  and 
winding  fttairway-— she  paused  ^— '  If  I  dare  remon- 
strate,' nrged  she,  hesitatingly— -I  waved  my  hand 
with  an  impatience  I  could  not  control,—'  Continue— 4 
sse  her,  if  my  life  u  the  i9rfeiu'  We  proceeded,  and 
before  a  door  on  which  the  damps  of  years  had  rest- 
ed, she  stopped.  She  applied  a  key  to  it,  and  as  it 
slowly  grated  on  its  hinges,  I  involuntarily  and  eagerly 
pressed  ibrward.  In  the  cold,  daricly  lighted  room, 
whose  misery  and  desolation  a  few  expiring  embers  in 
the  rusty  grate  only  served  to  diadose,  was  my  once 
beautiful,  still  loved  Emily.  She  raised  her  mild,  blue 
eyes  as  the  noise  of  my  entrance  arrested  her  attention, 
and  there  passed  over  her  countenance  a  strange,  un- 
natural fire,  which  made  me  shudder.  I  rushed  towards 
the  couch  firom  which  she  had  started.  The  grasp  of 
the  aged  servant,  who  would  haye  restrained  me,  was 
as  nothing  before  the  strangth  of  thai  despair  which 
nerved  my  firamsb  I  clasped  in  my  arms  the  firagile 
fona  which  months  of  suflbring  had  rendered  almost 
shadowy.  I  pressed  my  cold  lips  on  thai  brow,  where 
intellect,  in  all  its  proud  regality,  had  once  been  en- 
Ihroned— 'Emily,  my  own,  dear  Emily'— whispered  I, 
'  I  am  here— your  Gerald.'  I  ceased—^mind  had  fled ; 
why  should  I  thus  speak  to  one,  whom  hopeless  insanity 
had  made  its  yictira.  I  held  her  from  me— I  gazed  upon 
hei^-her  eyes  met  mine.  'Gerald!'  murmured  she, 
as  she  looked  long  and  earnestly  Into  my  face— a  rich 
glow  passbg  over  that  dieek  which  had  been  before  as 
of  marble.  I  did  not  speak— I  eould  notr-but  tha  tide  of 
life  seemed  to  have  ceased,  as  I  yielded  to  the  inlensily 
of  hope  that  single  word  inspired— yet  it  was  momen- 
tary-*4nother  instant,  and  a  wild,  hollow,  sepulchral 
laugh  burst  from  the  li()s  of  Emily.  The  old  vaulted 
building  seemed  to  seise  it,  and  fling  it  back  on  my 
heart,  with  a  weight  which  threatened  to  crush  vitality. 
One  moment  more,  and  the  long,  sharp  nails  of  the 
slender  fingen  were  buried  in  my  throat  with  a  fierce- 
ness, a  fury  of  which  I  had  not  conceived.  The  blood 
followed,  and  overcome  with  all  I  had  endured,  I  sank 
in  utter  helplessness  on  the  floor.  I  became  unconscious. 
When  I  recovered,  I  was  removed  from  that  heart-rend- 


ing soene,  and  for  many  weeks  I  expowd  not  ayidf  to 
the  view  of  its  entire  misery. 

"Yet  1  saw  her  again ;  and  as  thedooref  her  pnam* 
chamber  was  thrown  open  to  me,  I  observed  a  gnut 
had  been  added,  which  preveated  farther  eDlmnce^ 
Emily  glanced  towards  me ;  a  demoniac  aenam  parted 
her  lips;  fire  flashed  in  her  eyes.  With  extended 
arms,  she  sprang  towards  the  grate.  What  wee  it 
struck  on  my  ear  ?  I  could  not  mistake  the  dull,  clank- 
ing sound— she  was  ehmntd!  and  around  that  light, 
fairy  form,  which  had  oft  felt  the  twininga  of  ny  em- 
brace, was  fastened  the  cold,  heavy  trrnf.  U  confined 
her  to  her  dreary  abode,  and  being  attached  to  the 
wall,  hindered  her  from  reaching  me.  Bheaaakpna* 
traie  on  the  floor,  about  midway  between  bar  couch  and 
the  door." 

Gerald  paused ;  the  big  teara  Hood  on  hia  manly 
cheek ;  his  breast  hsaved  beoeath  the  avalanche  of  an- 
guish which  choked  his  uttefance;  while  Ida,  leaning 
her  cheek  on  his  shouUer,  wept  unrestrainedly. 

**  It  was  not  long  beforo.my  Emily  was  ralMaed  Iran 
her  suffarings,"  resumed  Gerald  $  "  death  came,  and 
without  one  ray  of  ratuming  reason  gilding  bar  depart- 
ing hours,  she  was  wrapped  in  the  cold  embiaoe  of  the 
tomb.    For  months  I  lived  in  that  lonely  and  deeerted 
house,  knowing  no  greater  happiness  tKan  in  theatiO- 
ness  of  night  to  prostrate  myself  in  the  luxury  of  giief, 
beneath  the  shadows  of  the  wiUows,  whose  long  and 
graceful  branches  dcoopsd  in  the  silvery  moooligbtao 
sadly  over  the  grave  of  her  I  had  loved  so  well  Bst, 
Ida,  yon  know  not  all    Lristenl  That  yooog,  bright 
creatnre,  was  my  aiafer/  The  sister  of  the  purest  after 
tiott  that  ever  sprung  into  life*    I  had  known  bodo* 
ther's  tenderness;  no  father's  cars.    She  was  all  tha 
world  to  me:  she  guided  nay  erring  steps  in  boyhood; 
she  watohed  beside  my  couch  of  pain,  when  baniag 
lever  scorched  me ;  she  shared  every  feeling  of  asdnen 
or  Joyousness  which  agitated  my  bosom;  and  for  n^ 
finr  mif  improvement,  fi>r  my  adyaneemeat,  she  abdioited 
all  those  glittering  pleasnrea  to  which  her  youth,  baanty, 
wealth  and  rank  entitled  her.    You  may  imagine  wiih 
what  idolatry  I  toved  her ;  bow  the  very  poetry  eC 
affieetion  lived  in  our  intercourse.  After  that  fotal  mala- 
dy had  descended  on  her-Hsftar  she  was  laid  in  tha 
bosom  of  eartlH-I  learned  my  mother's  buoyant  of 
spirit  and  brightness  of  beauty  had  thus  Aded  from  lift' 
that  smNlneaa  was  my  birthright,  my  InheritaBoel- 
Wonder  you  now  that  I  tremble^  as  I  view  the  yooqft 
fair  pledge  of  our  loyes?  that  eyen  in  tha  enjoymantef 
the  happiness  I  now  possess,  I  oft  shudder  aa  I  think 
how  dark,  how  stormy  a  night  nnay  succeed  to  its  bright- 

Mfr^but,"  added  Gerald,  in  a  hoarse,  broken  voie^ 

premise  me,  Ida,  when  the  pall  of  insanity  diall  haw 
descended  to  coyer  the  Ugfatof  intellect,  when  the  fii* 
of  siedwwi  shall  have  scorched  tlie  sources  of  life,  pfo- 
mise  me,  you  will  not  leave,  will  not  fbraake  me !' 

'^ Never!  never! "  ejaenlated  the  wee]Hngwife,aBaha 
flung  herself  into  his  arms,  preaaing  her  cold  ched[  to 
the  colder  one  of  her  husband ;  how  her  hesrt  smote  her 
fisr  having  so  wronged  him,  by  mortiiring  one  aaapieioa 
of  tliat  noble  nature.  That  heart  dung  to  him  with 
ranewed  idolatry,  and  who  oaaknow  the  pasmooau  fer- 
vor of  the  prayer  which  arooa  from  its  inmost  depdi% 
that  God  would  avert  fron  her  hearth  a  eurse  so  biuer, 
soblighang!         ♦       ♦         ♦        ♦        ♦       ♦      ♦ 
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h  waa  but  Ibor  yetn  from  the  etents  recorded  above, 
«od  a  groapy  in  which  the  very  spirit  of  grief  eeemed 
dvelKiig,  were  Baaembled  in  a  chamber  of  that  mansion 
which  bad  aeen  so  forcibly  portrayed  the  porlsbable- 
aesi  of  life's  gifts.  It  was  night*  and  the  howling  of  the 
tempest  wiibont,  the  heavy,  monotonouspattering  of  the 
nin,  the  melanchply  sighing  of  the  wind,  seemed  nn- 
heard  by  the  sorrowful  occupants  ^of  that  apartnient, 
in  which  perfect  stiHness  reigned.    A  solitary  taper 
losg  its  aiekly  and  flickering  lays  athwart  a  couch  on 
which  rested  the  form  of  a  man  apparently  but  in  the 
BooDtide  of  life.    In  the  restless  and  inquiet  roDing  of 
the  brge  dark  eyes,  there  beamed  no  mind,  yet  there 
was  beauty,  strange  beauty,  in  the  finely  chiselled  lips, 
in  the  high,  pure  brow,  which  seemed  imbedded  in  the 
hesfy  masses  of  black  hair  clustering  around  the  coun- 
tenance of  deadly  paleness.    A  small,  fair  hand,  was 
twinad  in  those  sable  locks,  and  oter  the  bed  of  tneoRify 
leaned  the  form   of  a  female,  painfully  attenuated, 
lo  the  depths  of  her  languid  eye,  there  lay  a  history^— 
a  lale  of  k>Te,  tenderness,  suffering,  and  blighted  happi 
sesB,  but  the  meek  and  unmurmuring  spirit  of  the  chris- 
tisn  reposed  there  also^that  spirit^  which  yielded  not 
to  the  blast  as  it  swept  oyer  the  treasure-house  of  the 
sifeeiions,  but  which  even  in  the  bitterness  of  desOla- 
tioo,  conU  exdaim,  **  the  cup  which  my  father  hath 
giveo  me,  shall  I  not  drink  of  it  !**  Who  in  that  prema- 
tne  wreck  of  all  that  was  most  beautiful,  could  reoog- 
iMseUie  once  brilliant  Ida  Y^-^,  the  creature  of  sun- 
shine 1— The  stream  of  life,  once  mirroring  nought  but 
happiness^  had  been  imbittered  and  troubled.    Though 
the  felt  that  tlie  biMows  of  anguish  were  breaking  over 
her  soul,  as  she  watched  beside  her  maniac  husband^ 
her  sorrow  was  Toicelees,  and  even  the  sigh,  which  ofL 
struggled  to  escape  its  prison-house,  was  hushed ;  the 
eye  was  uplifted  to  heaven  with  renewed  fervency,  the 
lips  moved  in  prayer  with  unabated  frequency,  as  slie 
sometimes  almost  yielded  to  the  passionate  impulses  of 
her  griefl    At  the  foot  of  the  couch,  over  which  hb 

daughter  bent,  stood  Mr.  Y ,  with  folded  arms,  a 

rooted  and  stem  sorrow  depicted  on  his  venerable 
eounteaance;  and  kneeling  beside  him,  her  dimpled 
aroM  embracing  his  knees,  her  young,  bright  head 
bowed  on  her  bosom,  waa  a  fur  child,  whose  few 
years  seemed  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  her  ap- 
pvndating  the  peculiar  and  moving  scene  on  which 
she  had  been  looking.  Yet  her  chiklhood  had  been 
irartored  io  affliction,  and  on  her  young  and  graceful 
blow,  thought  had  descended  prematurely.  She  knew 
her  fether  was  dying— <Aaf  fether  she  had  been  taught 
lo  love  pasaonately— and  when  she  gazed  on  his  sunken 
wad  emaciated  fiice,  she  wept  convulsively.  Ida  wipied 
Jiway  the  chill  damps  of  death,  which  had  already  be- 
SVB  to  eolleei  on  the  brow  of  the  sufferer*  Suddenly 
the  storm  without  ceased,— the  dying  man  moved— 
**  Beaven,"  ejaculated  he,  as  with  supernatural  strength 
he  started  from  his  pillow,  and  a  smile  of  ineffiible 
eweetaeas  passed  over  his  pale  countenance— "  Hea- 
wcB  is  gained !  In  Zion  is  no  suffering,  no  tean !  Ida, 
■sy  own  beloved !"  and  the  next  moment  she  is  wrsaih- 
^  m  hb  embrace.  Reason  had  returned— though  in 
Isis  departing  moments.  She  had  prayed  that  he  might 
moc  die  io  leauihl  inaanity.  That  pmyer  was  heard— 
•aawued  and  Ab  waa  happy,  even  while  the  fitful 
hreathinga  of  her  hoaband  passed  feinter  and  fainter 


over  her  cheek.  »*  Hush,  Ida!  nrine  own  one  r  whisper- 
ed he.  ^Gk>ry  i#  opening  upon  me— the  Redeemer^ 
precious— peace— **  The  tones,  grew  indistinct— Ida 
heard  no  more;  Slowly,  very  slowly,  the  arms  which 
were  twined  around  her  neck  fell  from  their  resting 
place.  His  spirit  had  passed,  even  while  words  of 
peace  lingered  on  his  colorless  lips.  Gently  the  strick- 
en wife  arose,  lest  she  might  disturb  the  beautifUl  repoae 
of  the  dead— tremblingly  she  passed  her  hand  over 
those  lids  which  drooped  over  the  glared  eyeballs^ 
.carefully  she  put  aside  the  long,  dark  hair,  which  shaded 
the  aerene  fhce  of  the  marble-like  corpse.  Then  kneeU 
ing  beside  the  couch  of  death,  her  child  nestling  with 
sobs  beside  her,  Ida  gazed  her  last  on  the  one  who  had 
been  dearer  to  her  than  aught  else  earth  held. 
*♦**♦♦♦ 

Ida  lived  niany  years  after  the  golden  link  in  life*S 
chain  had  been  shattered.  She  was  not  unmindful  of 
her  remaining  blessings,  and  in  the  education  of  her 
daughter,  in  teaching  her  to  tread  the  paths  of  holiness, 
in  administering  to  the  comforts  of  her  aged  father, 
she  enjoyed  serenity  and  composure.  Yet  the  memo- 
ries of  her  youth^tfae  sacred  remembrance  of  Gerald, 
the  husband  of  her  deaihUaa  love — were  never  dimmed  ; 
and  her  chastenings  drew  her  more  closely,  more  ten- 
derly to  that  Father,  who  hath  said  unto  his  redeemed 
children— **  When  thou  passest  through  the  waters  I 
will  be  with  thee;— and  through  the  rivers,  they  shall 
not  overflow  thee ;  when  thou  walkest  through  the  fire, 
thou  shalt  not  be  burned ;  neither  shall  the  flame  kin- 
dle upon  thee."*  b.  c.  m. 
Nelson  Coonty,  Va. 


AFFECTION'S  TRIUMPHS. 

PART  ni. 

Oh  ye  1  who  dare  review  the  past,  to  find 
A  stimulus  to  rouse  the  exhausted  mind. 
When  present,  or  approadiing  ills,  disarm 
Exciting  pleasure  of  her  wonted  charm—  - 
Ye,  whom  no  agony  it  brings  to  trace 
On  Memory's  scroll  some  old,  familiar  place ; 
Where  parents,  brethren,  sisters,  gathered  round, 
Indulgent  read  the  oracles  profound. 
Which,  from  your  school-room  tripods,  by  the  mail 
Were  aent  to  illuminate  your  native  vale — 
Or  where,  when  on  life'a  broader  seas  afloat, 
And  of  paat  toils  and  triumphs  won  you  wrote, 
Warmed  many  a  heart,  which  ne*er  to  you  was  cold. 
As  all  ezultingly  your  tale  they  told— 
Or,  where  in  gay  luxuriance  scattered  round 
The  leaves  of  many  a  wild-flower  strewed  the  ground, 
You  kissed  the  blushes  from  a  fair  one's  cheek, 
In  witness  of  the  love  you  could  not  speak— 
Tis  not  enough  that  on  these  pleasing  themes. 
As  on  the  pageantry  of  vanished  dreams. 
Reflection  dwells,  while  no  reproachful  voice 
By  Gonscienoe  waked,  forbids  you  to  rejoice. 

Tis  not  enough,  that  by  your  peaceful  hearth 
Your  hearts  grow  lighter  while  you  list  the  mirth 

•  baiah,  chapter  4S,  verae  9d. 
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or  childron,  who  yonr  flattered  wisdom  task 
To  impart  the  knowledge  they  so  shrewdly  ask: 
'Tie  not  enough,  that  daily  fnm  your  door, 
Welcome  partakers  of  your  hard  earned  atore, 
Oo  age  and  want,  while  many  a  prayer  is  said 
That  choieest  blessings  shower  upon  your  head : 
'TIS  not  enough,  that  conscious  of  your  own, 
Toward  kindred  follies  you  have  mercy  shown  ^ 
Nor  not  enough  that  eyen  guilt,  prepared 
By  penitence,  your  kind  concern  has  shared ; 
And  landed  safe  on  Virtue's  loAy  shore, 
A  waif  on  Passion's  ocean  floaU  no  more. 

See  from  their  sheltered  and  secluded  ndpks^ 
Bom  of  the  rains  of  Ueaven,  a  thousand  brooks^ 
Impelled  by  unseen  forces,  onward  go, 
Just  murmuring  music  as  they  gently  flow ; 
Wind  lest  they  overwhelm  each  feeble  shoot, 
Or  bare  some  sturdy  oak's  fantastic  root ; 
Dispense  rich  verdure  through  the  unshaded  mead. 
And  lend  the  strength  which  lifls  the  flowret's  head ; 
Then  join,  and  still  acceding  streams  receive. 
Till  'neath  alluvial  banks  Ohio  heave ; 
Which,  as  it  glides,  its  kindred  floods  expand, 
And  Mississippi  hastens  through  the  land. 
To  add  its  depth  to  that  unfathomed  deep 
Whose  restless  waves  the  isles  and  continenu  sweejK 

Thus  must  Affection's  votaries  join ;  thus  lend 
Their  aid  to  each ;  thus  all  their  effbrls  blend  ; 
Till  thy  broad,  placid  river.  Knowledge,  pours 
Its  fertilizing  wave  along  the  shores 
Itself  has  built ;  where  all  that  gladdens  earths 
Harvests  of  mental  wealth  and  menul  worth — 
Reward  who  will  but  plow,  and  sow  the  seeds. 
And  clear  the  virgin  soil  of  shadowing  weeds : — 
Till  Freedom's  swelling  and  resistless  flood. 
Burst  through  the  barriers  which  a  while  withstood, 
Leaps  on,  by  still  increasing  impulse  uiged, 
Impatient  in  Truth's  ocean  to  be  merged. 

On  that  bold  flood  the  nations  of  mankind. 
In  one  great  league  by  pleased  Affection  joined, 
Anxious  that  Truth  shall  bear  their  destiny  . 
On  the  broad  bosom  of  her  bolirneless  sea, 
Not  careless  of  the  weak,  nor  of  the  strong 
Afraid,  shall  ride  in  triumph  and  ere  long. 

Vainly  the  dwindling  band,  who  ne'er  have  known 
A  wish  for  blessings  not  to  be  their  own. 
Sneer  at  the  ecstasies  their  coldness  views^ 
Heightened  by  hopes  each  passing  hoar  renews : 
Vainly  such  aspirations  they  despise. 
For,  if  untrue,  the  heart  will  hold  them  wise^ 
As  kindles  into  life  its  honest  pride 
To  feel  how  nearly  ^tis  to  Heaven  allied. 
If,  from  their  entertainment,  it  derives 
Delights  unknown  to  dull,  insensate  lives. 

If,  when  the  eagle  aims  bis  circling  way 
To  the  high  fountain  of  terrestrial  day, 
His  pinions,  bathed  too  oft  in  earth's  cold  dews» 
Or  wearied  by  ignobler  toil,  refuse 
To  bear  him  till  he  reach  his  wished  for  goal ; 
Yet  fiur  beneath  the  stormy  vapors  roll ; 
And  in  the  brilliant  and  unbroken  rays. 


Which  ever  through  translucent  ether  blsie, 
He  joys,  as  never  joy  the  meaner  crowds 
Whose  highest  flights  scarce  cleave  the  lowest  ckradi.  • 
And  some  in  eyries  nursed,  have  dared  essay 
To  reach  the  realm  of  intellectual  day : 
Restrained  from  flight  eccentric  by  the  guide 
Long  since  by  holiest  oracles  supplied ; 
And  borne  on  reason's  pinions,  far  above 
The  earth-bom  misu  of  error  now  they  move. 
Though  life  b  found  too  shorty  and  all  too  weak 
Their  restless  wings  to  gain  what  still  they  seek. 
They  strive  not  without  hope,  nor  strive  in  vain, 
To  approaoh  where  mortal  man  can  ne'er  attain. 

To  deprecate  man's  frailties,  not  despise 
His  nobler  aspirations,  would  be  wise. 
What  matters  it  that  some  of  plodding  head 
Learn  their  low  parts  and  play  them  for  their  bread, 
If,  on  the  stage  of  life,  some  loftier  minds, 
Whom  no  set  rule  nor  cherished  error  blinds. 
Appear,  as  meteors  in  the  impervious  night, 
Bright  in  themselves,  but  more  by  contrast  bright? 
Them,  moody  bigots  may  refuse  to  hear; 
At  them,  untutored  galleries  may  jeer ; 
And  stolid  critics  of  the  stage-box  sneer, 
Who  hid  in  shadow  see  but  half  the  stage ; 
Mistake  for  rant  the  actor's  generous  rage ; 
Rail  at  a  pause  'twist  nominative  And  verb ; 
Nor  feel  the  emotbns  which  can  language  curb: 
But  there  are  some  admirers  in  the  crowd 
Whose  praise  rewards,  though  seldom  breathed  aknd^ 
Some  who  have  conned  Experience'  lessons  o^er, 
And  treasured  as  fine  gold  the  instructive  lore ; 
Who  judge,  not  without  purpose,  in  the  plan 
Of  animated  nature,  but  on  man 
Propitious  Heaven  the  immortal  soul  bestows^ 
Which  with  desire  to  know  incessant  glows: 
Or  gives,  with  memory,  an  intellect 
Can  folk>w  to  its  cause  each  known  effect ; 
This  cause  and  consequence  with  those  compare, 
Andy  to  the  world,  the  truths  thus  gleaned  deelare. 

The  busy  ants,  their  streets  the  esnh  below, 
Build,  as  they  built  a  thousand  years  ago ; 
And  now  as  then,  on  fluttering  pinions  gay. 
Myriads  of  insects  sport  their  lives  away : 
With  tbe  same  twigs,  the  fowls  their  nests  contrive ; 
On  the  same  moss,  the  hardy  reindeer  thrive: 
The  insects  learn  not  from  the  prudent  ants 
To  guard  'gainst  coming  cold  or  hunger's  wants ; 
The  reindeer  learn  not  from  the  soaring  fowls 
The  way  to  lands  where  wioter  never  howls; 
Nor  seek  the  ants  to  know,  why  o'er  their  heads 
The  arching  roof  they  make  in  safety  spreads; 
Nor  ask  the  wandering  fowls,  why  constant  move 
The  waves  beneath  them,  and  the  clouds  above. 

Man  marks  the  magnet  tremble  to  the  pole^ 
And  in  the  darkness  sails  where  oceans  roll: 
The  heated  water  sees  in  vapor  rise ; 
A  giant  force  its  subject  aid  supplies : 
For  one  rule  known,  he  theorises  ten ; 
Finds  some  are  true,  and  builds  on  them  again ; 
And  thus  his  pile  of  science  grows  apace. 
The  structure  firm  though  narrowest  at  the  base. 
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Can  he  who  thus  progreniyely  improTes 
His  knowledge  of  the  world  which  round  him  moTes, 
Omit  to  scan  the  workings  of  his  mind, 
Or  to  ita  wondrous  faculties  be  blind  ? 
And  knowing  them,  shall  he  forever  fkil 
To  bid  them  o^er  his  sensual  lusts  prevail  7 
Shall  selfishness  forever  in  his  heart 
Be  throned  secure,  to  play  the  tyrant's  part  ? 
Forever  shall  he  impotently  rave 
When  Passion  bids,  or  bow  her  abject  slave  7 
No;  the  blest  time  approaches,  sure  though  slow. 
When  these  shall  totter  to  their  overthrow ; 
And  he,  from  sense,  and  self,  and  passion  free, 
No  more  misguiding  error^s  fool  shall  be. 

In  the  dark  ages,  now  forever  passed, 
In  doistered  halls  were  learning's  stores  amassed : 
The  bigot  monk,  within  his  darkened  cell, 
Pondered  the  tomes  the  warrior  could  not  spell; 
And  leA  his  useless  emendations  there. 
To  be  the  future  antiquary's  care : 
The  curious  arts  were  spent  ra  conjuring  tricks, 
Or  whiled  his  hours  who  scorned  with  men  to  mix ; 
And,  but  the  fearful  mariner  on  the  main, 
Or  &]se  astrotoger,  watched  the  starry  train : 
I>oomed  for  his  thriftless  life  a  slave  to  plod, 
The  bondman  trembled  at  his  chieftain's  nod. 
Or,  where  War  stalked,  a  god  in  glittering  vest, 
With  Desolation,  in  his  footsteps  pressed ; 
His  morning  tori,  to  practice  ruthless  deeds ; 
His  erening  task,  to  count  again  his  beads : 
And  aQ  were  bound  together  by  the  band 
By  Soperstition  and  Ambition  planned — 
A  band  which  galled,  the  while  it  firmly  held 
Sooie  jealous  hearts  by  hate  of  tyrants  swelled. 

Affection  then,  fore'er  the  friend  of  man. 
Her  noblest  triumphs,  and  lier  last,  began : 
Still  had  she  comforted  his  stricken  soul. 
And  oi'er  its  fires  in  kindness  held  controL 
Hot  now,  when  round  his  board  his  nestlings  drew, 
Site  sought  his  rugged  nature  to  subdue ; 
And  bade  him  contemplate  their  coming  lot. 
When  from  the  precincts  of  his  humble  cot 
They  wouM  be  torn,  and  their  young  blood  be  poured. 
To  a^randise  a  mercenary  lord. 
Then  with  a  flushing  brow,  and  fiery  eye. 
And  lip  eompressed,  the  oppressor  to  defy 
Be  learned,  and  marching  on  with  form  erect, 
Made  Tyranny  his  o&pring's  rights  respect, 
And  yieki,  though  grudgingly,  the  fulcrum  law 
YThereon  late  ages  Freedom's  lever  saw. 

Afl»ctioo  hailed  the  deed ;  but  man,  enchained 
By  Ignoranee  still,  knew  not  how  mueb  he  had  gained ; 
And  active  as  her  followers  now  should  be, 
8be  hastened  on  his  glorious  destiny : 
From  the  oppressed  her  ministers  she  chose. 
And  told  the  secret  treacheries  of  her  foes : 
Then,  for  the  mighty  work  'twas  their's  to  do, 
Prepared  themselves  the  stalwart,  chosen  few. 
By  days  of  study,  and  by  nights  of  thought. 
Till  wrestling  prayer  the  strongth  they  needed  brought. 

As  when  the  earthquake,  in  his  cavemed  halls 
Ceafuhive  elonents  around  him  callsi 


And  bids  them  arm  them  for  the  dread  affray. 
Dark  vapora  dim  the  blessed  light  of  day; 
While  not  a  sound  upon  the  dying  air 
Disturbs  the  fixedness  of  man's  despairs 
So  stilt— so  dark — too  paralysed,  to  hope 
Heaven  would  again  its  dazsling  portals  ope. 
The  moral  world  reposed ;  the  light  to  guide 
The  uncertain  step,  and  cheer  the  heart,  deni^ 

But  soon  low  distant  murmurings  ara  heard. 
As  of  a  forest  by  the  night-winds  stirred ; 
And  meteor  flashes  from  the  holy  firo 
Which  smouldered  long,  but  could  not  all  expire— 
The  fire  of  Truth— appal  the  red  conclave 
Who  long  claimed  learning  for  their  proper  slave : 
While,  like  the  thunderpeals  that  rand  the  skies, 
The  cry  of  multitudes  their  power  defies; 
And  bursts  the  second  dawning  of  the  day 
Whose  all-pervading  beams  nor  kings,  nor  popes,  can 
stay. 

Then  might  the  ear  of  Faith  have  heard  again 
The  loud,  the  joyful,  the  triumphant  strain. 
Which  once  before  through  Heaven's  high  arches  rang 
When  *'  aiory  to  the  Highest !"  angels  sang ; 
And,  conscious  of  radeeming  mercy's  plan. 
They  shouted  "  Peace  on  earth— good  will  toward  man!" 

Then  came  the  deadly  struggle— then  the  foes 
Of  knowledge,  Freedom,  Truth,  in  power  arose : 
Affection's  followers  willing  Tictims  died ; 
But  growing  hosts  each  martyr's  place  Supplied. 
Hark  I  even  now  the  sound  of  clashing  arm^ 
The  despot  on  his  tottering  throne  alarms ; 
Now,  'neath  his  walls  the  assailing  force  appears^ 
Their  cheering  war-cry  thundering  in  his  ears. 
For  still  Oppression  raigns  from  whero  the  Czar 
Makes  thousands  pine  beneath  the  polar  star, 
To  where  the  sable  African  delights 
In  human  immolation's  horrid  rites — 
From  the  fiu:  east,  when  stupid  tyrants  sway 
Their  iron  rods,  and  cringing  slaves  obey. 
To  Europe's  realms,  where  tyrants  more  refined, 
Make  free  the  body,  and  enslave  the  mind. 
And  here,  where  sundered  is  her  briule  chain. 
Where  jealous  laws  the  lowliest's  rights  maint^ 
Where  all  acknowledge  all  have  right  to  claim 
What  men  in  other  lands  must  trembling  name — 
Here,  o'er  men's  hearts  dominion  still  she  holds. 
And  to  her  purposes  opinion  moulds. 
For  even  here,  the  men  who  make  the  law. 
Are  prone  as  she  directs  the  bill  to  drew; 
And  petty  tyrants  strive  to  make  a  great. 
That,  for  their  profit,  he  may  rule  the  state. 

My  countrymen  1  well  may  your  hearts  rejoice 
Tour  lot  is  in  the  land  should  be  your  choice: 
And,  not  unwisely,  while  the  historic  page 
You  ponder,  may  exultingly  presage 
Our  country's  loiiier  fame,  when  hastening  yeara 
Have  perfected  the  work  which  so  endean 
The  names  we  have  from  earliest  childhood  known — 
Their  names  and  his— his  friends  and  Washington, 
But  oh  I  foiget  not  we  have  much  to  do^ 
If  to  their  memory  we  would  be  true. 
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Secured  in  their  enjoymenl^  all  must  know 
The  happiness  Affection  can  bestow ; 
All,  all  must  learn  to  love  their  fellow  men, 
Nor  be  too  proud  to  seek  their  love  again ; 
The  legislator,  narrowness  of  soul 
Must  cast  aside,  and  mindful  of  the  whole 
He  represents  and  8erToa,'mqst  look  beyond 
Self-interest,  or  a  district's  narrow  bound  ; 
Must  bid  thy  sacred  temples,  Knowledge,  stand 
On  every  eminence  throughout  the  land, 
And,  while  Corinthian  halls  the  approved  receiYe, 
To  all  the  Doric  base  must  entrance  gire : 
For  all  in  Tain  the  elect  of  seteDce,  pore 
0*er  garnered  tomes  of  concentrated  lore, 
If  to  themseWes  the  advantage  is  confined. 
And  Ignorance  still  a  myriad  host  can  blind. 
Oh !  spread  the  blessing !  Let  the  poor  man's  wn» 
Child  of  the  state,  strong  armor  buckle  on ; 
And,  having  prored  it,  bear  it  where  the  Ibes 
Of  Knowledge  now  her  onward  course  oppose: 
Then  for  a  sterner  struggle  claim  his  arm. 
And  bid  him  shout  Oppression's  last  alamk 

Purveyed  by  Knowledge,  by  .Affection  led, 
And  Truth's  broad  bnnner  flying  o'er  her  head, 
Onward,  still  onward,  and  forever  on. 
Be  Freedom's  march,  till  all  the  earth  be  won ; 
Until  thy  sun,  oh,  Truth !  shall  culminate, 
And  the  last  mists  of  error  dissipate ; 
Until  thy  day's  high  noon,  its  light  intense, 
Its  vivifying  rays^  to  all  dispense ; 
Until  is  raised  the  whole  of  humankind. 
To  that  proud  eminence,  for  them  designed, 
When  highest  faculties  by  bounteous  Heaven, 
Were  unto  men,  as  unto  angels  given. 


■ooTM  ihao  to  uke  the  thoeghii  of  oiiban  and  can  tben  into 
IM  w  forma  of  aaaodailona  and  cootraaL  Plag\ar*wm,  u>  be  ran, 
ia  branded  of  old,  but  k  fa  nerer  crimioal,  except  whea  done  io 
a  clamay  way.  Ilka  aiaallDg  among  ihe  Bpanam.  A  good 
thoQirht  ia  often  far  beOar  axpteaead  at  aeooad  huid  ihtn  iitiM 
flrat  attaraaca.  If  a  rich  material  hae  fallen  into  laoonpeutt 
haoda,  it  would  ba  the  height  of  injueiice  to  debar  i  more  ekllful 
artiat  from  taking  poaaaaaion  of  it  and  working  U  up.  Comnend 
ma  to  a  good  pilferer— you  may  laugh  at  k  as  a  paradox,  b«  1 
aaeare  you  the  moat  original  writera  are  the  greateattblerM.*  v 

Lady  Blaaaiagton  alao  obaairaa,  in  bar  **  Journal  of  Gortct* 
aatlonawitb  Lord  Byron,"  "Am  Byron  had aald thathia own 
poaition  bad  led  to  hia  writing  *  The  Deformed  Trantfonned,' 
I  Tentored  to  remind  him,  that  In  the  adTerliaemenitotbaidnma 
ha  had  atated  it  to  hare  been  founded  on  the  noTel  of  'Tbe 
Three  Brocbara.*  Ba  aald  that  both  auiemenia  were  eomct, 
and  then  changed  the  aulj^^aet,  without  giving  me  an  oppeitanky 
of  queatloning  him  on  the  unacknowledged  bat  riaibla  Ram- 
blancaa  between  other  of  hia  worka  aad  that  axtraordlaaiy  pr»- 
d  action.  It  ia  poaalble  that  ha  la  unconaclooa  of  the  plagiary  of 
Ideaa  he  haa  committed  ;  for  hia  reading  ia  ao  desultory,  ibai  ba 
aalaea  thoughta,  which,  In  paaalng  through  the  glowing  alembic 
of  hia  mind,  bacoma  ao  embelliahad  aa  to  loaa  all  idendty  whb  the 
original  crude  ambryoa  ha  haa  adopted.** 

I  aubmit  theaa  aztracta  without  comment,  not  doubling  but 
every  Intelligent  reader  will  admit  Byron*a  transcendaoipoetiGal 
genlua,  notwithaUnding  thaae  frank  admiasiona  oa  bis  pan. 

FTaaAMgtoM  Cifjf,  Mm^,  1998.  S.  F.  0. 


BYRON  AND  PLAGIARISM. 

A  writer  In  the  Maaaangar  l«Y  March  last,  quotas  Byron  and 
Madame  de  Steal,  ami  placaa  the  EngUah  bard  in  no  vary  anvia* 
hie  light,  by  making  uaa  of  the  aenilmanta  of  othera  to  aitahi  that 
fame  for  which  he  had  an  inordinate  ambition.  In  my  readinga 
I  have  met  with  the  following  paaaages,  aha  wing  hia  reaaoninga 
on  the  principle.  I  will  introduce  the  quotations  by  the  follow* 
Ing  eztraict  from  hto  life,  by  Lake,  In  whkh  it  will  be  aaan  he 
ukea  a  broad  ground :  "  Byron  waa  a  great  admirer  of  the 
Waver  ley  no  vela,  aud  never  travelled  without  them.  *  Thay 
are,*  aald  he,  to  Captain  Medwin,  one  day,  *  a  library  in  them- 
aelvea— a  perfect  literary  treasure.  I  could  read  them  once  a 
year  with  new  pleaaure.*  During  that  morning  he  had  baan 
reading  one  of  Sir  Walter  8cott*a  novela,  and  delivered,  accord* 
ing  to  Medwin,  the  following  criticiaaa :  *  How  difficult  it  ia  to 
say  any  thing  new !  *  *  *  Ferbapa  all  nature  and  art  could 
not  supply  a  new  Idea.*  **  And  In  the  *'  Conversationa  of  an 
American  with  L<mi  Byron,**  quoted  Into  the  London  New 
Monthly  Magadna,*  It  la  aald,  «*  Ho  allowed  frankly  that  he 
waa  indebted  to  the  Idnu  of  othera  for  aome  of  the  moat  aataam- 
ad  paaaagea  io  hia  poetry.  *  1  never,*  aald  he,  *  conaidered  my* 
aelf  interdicted  from  helping  myself  to  ai^other  man*a  stray  ideaa. 
I  have  Pope  to  countenance  me  In  this :  *  Solemque  quit  dieere 
faUum  audeat  /*  Pope  waa  a  great  hunter  up  of  graina  of  wheat 
In  buahcla  of  chaff ;  but  I  have  been  no  mora  scrnpuloao  than  he 
in  making  use  of  whatever  fell  In  my  way.  Mankind  have  baan 
writing  books  so  long,  that  an  author  may  be  excused  for  offer* 
Ing  no  thoughts  absolutely  new.  We  must  select,  and  calf  that 
Invention.    A  writer  at  the  preaent  day  haa  hardly  any  other  re* 

*  See  Litteira  Muaeum  for  December,  1833. 


GEORGIA  SCENES,  CHARACTEBS,  AND  IHCIDESTS.* 

MKW   SERIES. — MUHBER  I. 
LITTLE  BEN. 

There  are  some  who  delight  In  tales  of  torment— to  aocb  ibii 
akatch  ia  raapectAilly  dadlcated.  And  aa  a  writer  io  tbe  SrnHh- 
am  Literary  Maaaangar  aaya,  1  feal  half  Inclined  **  lo  pefpemK 
a  little  philoiophy**  upon  tbia  uoamiabia  trak  In  the  boMa 
character.  T  yield  to  the  temptation,  however,  no  fanbcr,  ibaa 
barely  to  remark,  that  I  believe  it  ia  a  trait  common  lo  aeoe 
meaaura  to  all  men.  This  may  be  proved  phrenol»gluXt$.  \ 
know  a  man,  who,  by  tha  concurring  taatlmoay  of  two  pbreno- 
loglsta,  la  remarkable  for  hia  benevolence ;  and  I  have  tha  ao- 
thority  of  that  gentleman  for  aaying,  that  lie  found  ao  pleaaat 
in  residing  Horace,  until  he  cama  to  the  ninth  aatlre.  In  ibit, 
the  poet  tells  us,  as  the  claasic  reader  knows,  that  Id  one  of  bii 
ramblaa,  he  encountered  a  fellow,  who  fastened  npou  him  like  a 
leech,  who  would  be  diamieaed  by  no  hint,  and  who  talked  him 
Into  an  agony,  that  threatened  to  atop  hia  breathing  throogb  all 
time.  Ha  who  could  find  nothing  pleaaiug  in  the  worka  of 
Horace,  except  in  thia  aatlre,  muat  have  derived  hia  gratflkatioa 
from  tha  tormanu  of  tha  bard  alone,  not  from  the  poetry  ia 
which  they  were  recounted.  If  an  uncommonly  banevoieat 
man,  can  delight  in  the  suffering  of  a  fellow  being,  all  mee  waL 
^  E.  D. 

Relying  upon  the  truth  juat  aaubliabed,  I  venture  to  lay  batet 
the  public  a  hiatory  of  my  troublea  from  garrulity ;  premiaiflgi 
that  thoae  who  find  In  themaalvea  a  refautlon  of  my  logic  bad 
better  follow  me  no  fhrther ;  for  they  will  find  thia,  tba  doIieM 
and  most  Insipid  narrative,  that  ever  waa  committed  to  paper. 

If  Horace  haa  truly  depicted  hia  auffiaringa  from  tha  ttanger 
who  joined  him  in  the  Via  Sacra,  than  I  have  no  aempleafai  fay- 
ing, that  I  once  had  an  acquaintance  wlio  would  have  killed  bis 
atone  dead,  before  he  reached  Veata*a  temple.  Hit  lornenloc 
Ulked  ahiefiy  of  bimaelf—so  did  mines  and  here  eoda  the  pa* 
ralleL    Hia,  was  a  man  of  letters--  he  waa  a  poeit  a  dancer,  and 

*  Tha  readers  of  tba  Uetttnger^  cannot  have  forgMiao  tbe 
rich  treat  we  gave  them  from  the  flrat  volume  of  the  "  6t^* 
Scenetf"  about  two  years  ago.  We  are  rejoiced  to  perceive  that 
the  very  talented  author  has  determined  to  coma  out  with  anew 
aeriea  of  them,--the  firat  of  which,  *•  I^acte  Be$i,**  we  traaafcr 
to  our  columna  from  the  "  Jh/guMtti  Mirror,^*  a  very  neatly  piat* 
ed  and  wall  edited  parladical,  joac  ttanad  In  Augusta,  Oaorgia. 
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m  an  obfcura  fanner,  who  couU  hardly 
nad  and  wrica.  Hia,  waa  a  mao  who  koew  moch  of  tha  world ; 
Bioa,  bad  hardly  erer  traTellod  beyond  the  Ttalble  horiaon, 
Ibat  enctreled  hia  naUre  domldL  Wkh  the  flrat,  therefore,  fe(f. 
waa  a  anbjaet  of  agreaMe  Taiiety— wkh  Che  laat,  aelf,  waa  a 
dead  nonoionr.  The  one  paaaad  rapidly  from  aobject  to  enljeci ; 
the  ochar  never  qnit  a  aubject  until  he  carried  it  through  the 
Boat  minvta,  circnoiauntlal,  dry,  tanulizlng  deulla  that  eter 
■IBicted  a  patient  ear.  When  Horace  onco  got  rid  of  hia  man, 
be  waa  rid  of  him  tbnrtt :  but  I  waa  conatralned  to  Tisit  mine 
weakly,  and  eomedmee  oftener,  for  abom  two  yeara.  The  na* 
Ike  yeoaalaii  ai^ayad  tha  poor  privilege  of  writhing  wider  hia 
toitarea ;  bat  even  thia  priWlege  waa  denied  to  the  native  Oeor- 
giaa.  I  wonld  not  i>e  rode  to  my  oppreeaor,  flrat,  from  a  princi* 
pie  of  eoorteey,  and  eecondly  from  a  principle  of  peraonaJ  eecu- 
ffty ;  for  fat  waa  of  the  beet  lighting  blood  In  the  country.  Now 
let  tha  reader  Imagine  me  thna  eireumatanced,  and  Itotentog  by 
the  hoar  id  alory  after  atory,  like  Uioee  ImIow,  ami  if  he  can 
laogh,  or  even  amile  at  my  torturea,  I  do  not  envy  him  hia  phi- 
tamhropy,  flattered  aa  I  may  be,  by  hie  teatimony  to  my  ethica. 

The  name  of  my  Ukem  waa  Benjamin  Orlnnolda ;  but  he  was 
oaoallj  called  Little  Ben,  to  dladngaiahbim  from  an  ancle  of  the 
nme  name ;  and  only  for  thia  purpooe ;  for  he  waa  not  diminn- 
tlve  In  ecatara.  Liule  Ben  never  need  hia  upper  Up  in  talking ; 
he  iraaaferred  ita  odlce  to  hia  upper  teeth.  If  he  waa  not  driven 
ID  thia  expedient  fh>m  neceaaiiy,  It  waa  ceruinly  a  kindneas  to 
both  Upa ;  fhr  hia  upper  teeth  protruded  eo  far  forward,  aa  to 
■Mke  k  a  pooklve  labor  for  hia  lipa  m  aalute  each  other.  Some 
of  hie  frieoda  oaed  m  aiy  that  he  could  not  blow  out  a  candle 
wkhom  dialocatfaig  hia  neck,  or  burning  ble  chin ;  but  I  do  not 
believe  that. 

Thia  linle  deformity  had  the  effect  of  changing  all  the  b*B  and 
p^  la  Ban*8  narratlvea  to  v*a  and  Pa :  ne vercheleea  Ben  delivered 
hioaelf  wkh  greattoency.  Hia  aentenceo  were  aniformly  abort, 
and  diailngniahed  aoly  by  the  eemlcohm  paoee,  aave  when  he 
racoamed  aome  wonderful  achievement,  or  aatounding  wkiciam 
of  hie  hero;  then  indeed  he  took  a  temibreve  reat;  during 
which,  he  aaaumed  a  look  of  aelf-complaiaance,  an  arch  cut  of 
the  eye,  and  a  veiled  amlle  that  would  hardly  have  been  tolera- 
lad  la  Booaaparte,  after  the  battle  of  Lodi.  Be  did  not  alwaya, 
hia  fovorke  atop  to  divide  diatinct  aentencea,  but 
I  k  naurp  the  comma*a  p}ace ;  and  very  often 
ran  from  oentence  to  eentence  without  any  pauae  between  them. 
All  other  Btope  were  dlamlaaed  from  hie  diacouraee.  He  almoat 
lavariaMy  threw  the  emphaaia  on  the  firm  word  In  a  aemence, 
aal  opoo  BO  other  word.  Hia  delivery  waa  naturally  quick; 
and  ekher  from  thia  cauae,  ax  from  an  toxepreeaible  desire  to  peas 
from  atory  to  atory,  he  dealt  largely  in  the  oHpola.  The  reader 
has  doabileas  often  listened  to  drope  of  rain  deecending  from  the 
aavea  of  a  hoaae,  upon  a  platform  aome  twelve  or  fifteen  Ibet 
loag,  Joat  alter  a  ahower.  One  Mg  drop,  and  foor  or  Ave  Ihtle 
oaaa,  daaeand  in  rapid  ancceaalon— then  a  momentary  pause, 
aod  aix  or  eight  follow  In  tba  aame  order— then  a  lllce  pause, 
and  fiiteen  or  twenty  roll  on  the  ear  in  like  manner.  Bo  fell 
Linle  Ben*8  worda  and  aentencea. 

I  proceed  to  lay  before  the  reader  one  or  two  of  Ben*a  scoriea, 
whidh  are  qnho  aa  intereallng  aa  any  that  I  ever  beard  from  him. 
For  tha  aake  of  peraplcoky  I  frequently  uae  atnpe  which  he  did 
BOl;  bm  that  the  reader  may  catch  hia  prevailing  style,  I  give 
Ike  appropriate  polnta  for  a  few  aentencea. 

8T0RT  THE  mST. 

Om  day  >tt  tha  fall;  t*  waa  pow*fal  hot  too  for  that  time  o* 
year ;  waele  Yen  come  over  to  our  houae ;  and  s'ya  he  to  me  Ven 
lei^  go  km  eome  aqnir^la;  Ok  a*y8 1  k*a  too  hot;  Oft  8*ys  he 
7o«*ia  BOl  taller;  Jfe  e*ya  I  nor  vauer  nother;  vat  hot*a  hot 
•Bi  BwaaMB  'a  aame  to  bio  aa  Bieltki ;  Ok  a*ya  he  come  long 
ceoM  long  ka  cool  in  the  woods ;  well  s*ys  I  you'll  not  kill  noth- 
in*  BO  how  thia  time  o*  day  whereas  Trig  ?*  I  donH  know  s^s 
mac2e  Yen  where  he  waa  when  I  come  away.  I  couId*nc  find 
lite.  Then  a*ya  1  Pit  swar*  Ma  vlank  yoa*II  ktU  nothin*. 
Why  a*ya  he  whare>a  Jola!  and  Tonzeff  They're  good  for 
mo(hfci>  a>ya  I  for  aquk*la  but  Touse  treee  sometimes  and  we  can 
vy  ^em.  Bo  I  called  the  dogs,  s'ys  I "  here  Jole !  here  Touze!*> 
wut  diag  tha  dog  could  I  find.    Call  *em  again  a«ys  uncle  Yen 

•  Uncle  Ben's  squirrel  dog  TWgg er. 

t  JmUtr  and  Tbas er,  Lktia  Ben«a  doga. 


they're  aome  where  avout  here.  Oh  no  they  a*n*t  a*ya  I,  they  al- 
ways lie  avout  the  dairy  and  k>om-bouae ;  they're  gone  off  with 
the  niggers  and  for  my  van  I'm  glad  of  It,  for  it's  ding  nation 
hot.  Presently  I  look'd  round  and  I  aaw  nigger  Feet  (Peter) 
comb'  over  the  draiw-vara  with  a  vaaket  o*  corn  on  hia  shoulder 
and  he  had  voth  the  doga  Jole  and  Touza  j  well  s'ys  I  uncle  Yen 
yander'a  the  doga  now  with  Feet ;  I  told  yon  they'd  gone  off  with 
the  niggers.  So  we  call'd  the  dogs  and  started  off  down  the 
vr&Dch  round  the  corn-field,  and  freaently  Touze  treed.  B'ys  I 
uncle  Yen  Touze  run  that  squir'l  on  the  ground  'fore  he  treed  I 
know  vy  his  varkin,  and  you'll  find  the  squir'l  high  uf,  for  he's 
had  a  scare  and  he'll,  never  atof  till  he  gits  to  the  cif  tof.  We 
went  to  Touze  and  he'd  treed  uf  one  of  the  whalin'est  foflers  I 
reckon  you  ever  eeed.  Go  round  the  tree  Yen  says  uncle  Yen, 
to  me,  and  shake  a  vush  and  let's  see  if  I  cant  see  him.  Well 
s'ys  I  you  need  *b  look  velow  the  very  tof  vunch  of  vushee  on 
the  tree  for  I  know  he's  high.    Bo  I  went  round  the  tree  add 

shuk  a  vush  and  fetcb'd  a  aquall Stof !  atof!  aays  uncle  Yen, 

I  see  him,  and  he  is  high  uf  sure  enough.  There  s'ys  I  did  nH  I 
tell  you  so?  Well  s'ys!  do  make  a  sure  shoot,  for  I  swar  I  don't 
want  to  have  vuch  shakln'  and  sqoallin*  to  do  this  hot  weather. 
Uncle  Yen  raised  uf  hhi  rifle  and  cracked  away  and  klll'd  the 

squlr'],  and  down  he  come  and  aotfk ^he  lodged  in  the  fork 

of  the  fofler.  There  s'ys  I  now  you've  done  IL  Stof  s'ys  he, 
maybe  he'll  kick  and  roU  out  Kick  the  devil  s'ys  I,  he  looke 
like  kickin'  with  a  rifle  vail  through  him  and  all  his  guts  hangin* 
out.  Well  s'ys  he  to  me  Yen  yon  cant  vrlng  down  that  aqnir*l. 
S>ys  1  uncle  Yen  I'll  ve  dod  vlamed  if  I  can't  vrlng  down  the 
squir'L  Well  a*ya  he  if  you  >11  vrlng  down  the  aqulr'l  I'll  givo 
you  a  trifle.  Well  a*ys  I  what  '11  you  give  me  ?  Oh  a'ys  he  I 
don't  kno  w,  I'll  give  you  a  trifle.  Well  s'ys  I  uncle  Yen  I  dont 
velieve  you'll  gi'  me  any  thing,  vut  I'll  ve  dod  vlamed  If  I  eamt 
vrlng  down  the  aqofr*].  Bo  I  flung  off  my  hat  and  ahoea  and 
took  a  griff  ufon  the  fofler,  and  I  tell  you  what,  I  felt  like  vackin 
oat,  for  k  waa  a  whaler.  Yut  I  thought  there  waa  nothing  like 
trying.  So  I  aet  in  and  clum  uf  avout  twenty  foot,  and  got  dang 
tired.  Yut  thlnka  I  k'll  never  do  to  turn  vack  now,  or  uncle 
Yen  'II  have  the  run  on  me.  Bo  I  clung  on  and  viow'd  a  while, 
and  fuahed  on  and  clam  af  avout  forty  foot  uf  one  of  your  vlgeat 
sort  0*  foflera !  I  f  1  flung  down  the  squir'l  and  s'ya  Ite  uncle  Yen, 

where'a  that  trifle  you  were  going  te  gl'me? 

Oh  s'ys  be  I  do  'n  know,  I'll  give  it.to  you  some  o'  these  days. 
Bo  I  waited  two  weeks,  and  I  meets  uncle  Yen  at  the  muater,  and 
a'ys  I  uncle  Yen,  where'a  that  trifle  you  were  going  to  gi*  me, 
old  feller  ?  Oh  a'ya  he  I  do  'n  know  Yen,  1*11  give  k  te  yoa 
aome  o*  these  daya.  Bo  I  wake  about  three  weelta,  and  I  roeete 
uncle  Yen  at  the  Court  Houae,  and  s'ys  I  te  him  uncle  Yen 
Where's  that  trifle  you  were  going  to  gi*  me  old  feller  ?  Oh 
s'ys  be  I  don  '  know  I'll  give  k  to  you  some  o>  tbeee  days,  and 
ding  the  trifle  have  I  ever  eeen  te  thia  day— vut  I  never  aee  an- 
cle Yea  that  I  den*i  run  him  about  that  trifle,  and  I  reckon  he 
hataa  k  the  worat  o'  any  thing  you  ever  aeed. 

BTORT  THE  SECOND. 
Cousin  John  and  I  went  one  day  down  hia  mill  creek  a  fUhin', 
and  we  fished  a  while,  and  got  no  bitea,  and  s'ya  cousin  John 
u>  me,  Yen  I'm  going  home—well  s'ys  I  cooain  John  you  may  go, 
vut  I'll  fish  a  liule  longer.  Oh  s'ys  be  come  along  and  lets 
go  home,  you'll  cetcK  nothin'.  Well  a*ya  I,  I  dont  *spect  te 
celeh  any  thing  vut  a  fow  homy-haada  no  how,  vat  1*11  fish  on 
a  while  longer.  Well  a'ys  he  I'm  off,  aod  away  he  went.  I 
walks  along  of  the  creek  droffin'  in  here  and  there,  vut  I  got 
nothin'  vut  a  few  nivvlea,  and  one  liule  homy- head.  Freaently 
I  came  to  a  deep  hole  at  the  root  of  a  vig  veech  look'd  like 
there  might  be  cat  In  It.  Bo  1  fata  on  a  f^h  long-worm,  and 
Bouaed  in  my  hook  and  freaently,  vy  dad,  aomethin'  took  me ;  hot 
I  miaa*d  him.  S'ya  I  teueh  me  agin  matai  So  I  baul'd  the 
vate-gourd  to  me  and  teok.out  another  long-worm  and  fut  It  on 
my  hook  and  aonaed  in  agin,  and  vy  dad  he  took  me  agin,  and 
I  whopt  out  a  ding  great  cat  avout  thit  long— (meaaoring 
about  seven  Inchea  on  hie  arm.)  Well  a'ya  I,  I  v*lleve  1*11  go 
home  eince  I've  caught  a  eat.— Bo  I  goea  up  te  the  houae  and 
meeta  cousin  John,  and  a*ye  he  to  me.  Yen,  where  did  you  gk 
that  cat  f  S'ya  I  cousin  John  I  eeogJM  the  caL  Yen  s'ys  he  I 
dont  v'lieve  you,  you  vaught  the  cat.  B'ys  I  couain  John  I'll  ve 
dod  vlamed  if  I  did'nt  catch  the  cat ;  who  waa  I  to  vot  cate  from 
in  the  woods  af  the  creek  ?  Why  e*ye  he  from  eome  o>  the  mill* 
voyi.  Why  a'ya  I,  I  reckon  thero  waa  no  veiter  chance  for  mill- 
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Toyi  catching  oats  than  for  my  cetchini^  *ain^4*7a  1  if  jowU  go 
yack  to  the  creek  with  me,  IMl  show  you  where  I  caught  the  cat. 
Well  T7  George,  says  he,  I  will  go  with  you.  Well  8*ya  I  come 
along*  So  we  goes  down  to  the  creek  and  a^ya  I  to  cousin  John, 
cousin  John  there^a  where  I  caught  the  cat.  Well  a*ye  he  Vcn, 
I  ah'anU  r»licve  you  till  you  cetch  another  cat.  Why,  s'ya  I 
cousin  John  its  ding*d  hard  if  a  man  must  cetch  two  cats.  Tore 
you'll  T'Ueve  he  caught  one  cat.— Well  s'ys  he  I  sh'ann  Tnieva 
you  any  how,  till  you  cetch  another.  Well  s'ys  I  cotuln  John, 
there's  nothin'  like  tryin'  any  how.  So  I  clafs  on  another  long- 
worm  and  soused  In  my  hook,  and  ry  dad,  I  whops  out  another 
ding  great  cat  about  that  long.    S'ys  1  cousin  John  what  do  you 

think  0'  that  ? Well  s'ys  be  Yen,  now  I  T'llere  you 

caught  the  cat,  and  erer  since  that  I've  had  the  run  on  cousin 
John  about  that  cat. 
The  reader  is  tired  of  thlsnonsenM,  and  so  is 

BALDWIN. 


THE  WEST  FIFTY  YEARS  SINCE. 

By  L.  M.,  of  Washington  City. 

CHAPTBR   III. 

The  recent  achieyement  of  Henry,  excited  in  the 
bosoms  of  his  companions  the  highest  admiration  of 
his  personal  prowess.  They  also  felt  for  him  that  deep 
attachment  which  mutual  privations  and  mutual  dan- 
gers never  fail  to  inspire.  But  week  after  week  rolled 
away,  and  yet  Col.  B.  and  his  family  came  not,  nor 
were  there  any  tidings  of  tliem.  The  time  set  for  their 
departure  from  the  landing,  was  often  counted  over. 
The  fears  of  the  people  at  the  station  were  aroused,  and 
at  last  it  was  agreed  by  all  that  some  fatal  disaster 
roust  have  befallen  the  travellers.  It  was  evident  to 
Major  Q.  that  his  son  was  disquieted  and  sad,  and  that 
he  had  become  indifferent  to  those  pursuits  which  had 
excited  him  to  action  on  his  first  arrival. 

Henry's  fervid  imagination  sometimes  pictured  the 
object  of  his  adoration  dragging  out  her  days  in  a 
hopeless  and  degrading  servitude.  Sometimes  he  be- 
held her  swollen,  disfigured  and  uaburied  corpse,  drifted 
up  and  lying  on  the  beach  of  the  Tennessee.  All  hope 
of  ever  seeing  Emily  again  was  nearly  abandoned. 
These  thoughts  drove  him  almost  mad.  In  the  bitter- 
ness of  bis  anguish  he  determined  to  take  triple  ven- 
geance upon  the  ferocious  enemy.  All  his  faculties 
seemed  to  be  absorbed  in  a  desperate  and  deadly  reso- 
lution to  have  blood  for  blood.  More  than  once  he  pro- 
posed to  the  commander  of  the  station  to  raise  a  volun- 
teer force  which  should  penetrate  into  the  towns  of  the 
Indians,  lay  them  waste,  seize  upon  their  women  and 
children,  coerce  them  into  terms  of  accommodation,  and 
to  a  restoration  of  the  captives  which  they  held.  But 
the  cautious  veteran  checked  this  youthful  impatience 
and  impetuosity  by  alleging  that  they  were  as  yet  too 
weak  to  act  on  the  offensive ;  that  afler  a  while  they 
might  be  strengthened  by  new  detachments  of  emi- 
grants, and  that  until  then  they  must  bear  their  suffer- 
ings bravely  and  patiently. 

Whilst  Henry  awaited  in  torturing  anxiety  for  some 
developments  that  might  enable  him  to  ascertain  the 
probable  fate  of  Emily,  an  event  occurred  which  had 
well  nigh  broken  up  the  whole  settlement. 

One  morning,  about  an  hour  afler  sun-rise,  seven  nnen 
were  seen  running  towards  the  station,  from  the  direc- 


tion of  the  neighboring  one,  with  their  guns  in  their 
hands,  and  apparently  in  the  greatest  terror.  Having 
been  admitted,  they  stated,  that  they  had  gone  oat 
about  day-light  to  hoe  their  corn  and  cotioo-^  small 
quantity  of  which  latter  article  was  raised  to  be  spun 
by  the  women^-that  they  had  been  at  work  but  a  few 
moments  before  they  heard  the  crack  of  a  rille.  These 
men,  it  appeared,  were  in  that  part  of  the  field  which 
was  farthest  from  the  station.  Between  them  and  their 
companions  more  than  thirty  Indian  warriors,  emeiging 
from  the  neighboring  wood,  suddenly  interposed.  The 
other  white  men,  ten  or  twelve  in  number,  on  the  first 
alarm,  sprung  to  their  arms,  and  on  the  first  impulie 
made  towards  the  gate,  vhe  enemy  being  close  upon 
their  heels.  The  women  seeing  their  husbands  coming 
and  hotly  pursued,  opened  the  gate,  hoping  to  admit 
them,  then  to  close  it  and  exclude  the  savages.  Bat 
the  Indians  accelerated  their  speed,  and  entered  as  it 
were  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  settlers.  The  ssTen  men 
perceiving  that  all  was  lost  within,  had  come  with  ail 
possible  haste  to  Nashville,  in  order  to  procure  sacoor. 

This  thrilling  detail  awakened  all  Henry's  energies 
into  full  action.  His  dark  and  cloudy  brow,  compren- 
ed  lips,  and  fiery  eye,  shadowed  forth  the  tempest  that 
was  raging  within. 

The  commander  proceeded  with  his  accustomed  cih 
cumspection.  Having  called  his  men  together,  it  was 
decided  that  a  small  number  of  them  should  proceed  to 
the  station  that  had  been  attacked ;  ascettain  the  extent 
of  the  mischief  that,  had  been  done;  whether  the  enemy 
had  fled,  and  which  of  the  great  traces  leading  south, 
they  had  taken.  Word  was  sent  to  the  other  two  sia- 
tions,  of  what  bad  happened,  with  orders  that  all  who 
could  be  spared,  should  be  sent  fully  equipped  for  an 
expedition. 

Those  who  visited  the  scene  of  the  laU  disaster,  ap- 
proached cautiously  and  silently:  not  the  sligbuit 
noise  was  heard.  It  was  evident  that  the  enemy  had 
come  in  haste,  had  done  their  bloody  work  in  haste, 
and  were  already  gone.  The  tracks  of  the  ponies 
around,  proved  that  they  were  on  horseback,  and  that 
they  would  retreat  as  rapidly  as  possible  until  they  be- 
lieved that  they  were  beyond  the  reach  of  porsuiu 

At  the  entrance  of  the  station  there  were  four  Indians 
and  nine  white  men  dead.  On  the  countenances  of  the 
former  the  scowl  of  defiance  and  revenge  still  lingered. 
They  were  attired  in  their  war  dresses;  their  faces 
painted  red  and  black.  One  of  them  was  lying  with  his 
gun  beside  him,  not  having  been  discharged.  It  seem- 
ed probable  that  one  of  the  whites,  seeing  that  be  most 
die,  resolved  to  sell  his  life  dearly ;  that  he  had  luned 
suddenly  upon  his  pursuer,  and  shot  him  through  the 
hearL  In  the  hand  of  another  was  a  long  and  bloody 
knife,  which  be  had  used,  and  which  he  still  held  firmly, 
the  muscles  being  yet  unrelaxed.  At  a  little  distasee 
from  the  gate  there  lay  an  old  man  tomahawked  and 
scalped — the  father  of  one  of  those  who  had  fallen.  By 
him  sat  his  faithful  dog  gently  licking  his  wounds. 
When  the  visiters  approached,  he  came  towards  tbea 
with  piteous  and  imploring^  looks,  then  sprung  back,  as 
if  to  invite  ihcm  to  relieve  his  nnaster^  distress.  A 
few  paces  farther  on,  there  was  a  woman  lying  on  her 
face.  Beside  her  was  her  child,  who  was  just  able  to 
speak,  sobbing,  and  shaking  her  mother  as  if  she  thought 
she  was  asleep.    In  one  of  the  eabins  there  were  two 
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ehiidreo  about  four  yean  old,  aaeh  with  a  stick  in  its 
liuid  nking  parched  com  from  the  fire,  apparently  un- 
cooacioufl  of  what  had  happened,  and  absorbed  in  their 
employmenu  On  being  questioned,  they  stated,  thai 
hearing  a  noise  they  had  crawled  under  the  bed.  Here 
and  there  were  the  remains  of  several  infants,  which  it 
was  evident  had  been  taken  by  the  heels  and  their 
brains  beaten  out  against  the  walls  of  the  station,  and 
then  thrown  down.  The  spinning  wheels,  chairs  and 
stools,  were  overturned.  The  carded  cotton  was  flying 
in  every  direction,  and  that  whioh  was  spun  was  scat- 
tered over  the  floors  of  the  cabins.  Some  of  the  quilts 
and  blankets  seemed  to  have  been  dropped  as  the  ma- 
Taudert  were  endeavoring  to  take  them  away.  Every 
thing  bore  the  appearance  of  confusion  and  hurry. 

Towards  evening  all  those  who  were  to  join  in  the 
proposed  expedition,  assembled.  The  party  was  well 
mounted.  All  night  they  were  busied  in  the  necessary 
piepantions.  No  one  thought  of  sleep.  A  small  sack 
ofeom  was  faatened  behind  each  saddle,  and  over  each 
was  thrown  a  long,  narrow  wallet,  with  a  small  quan- 
tity of  meat  in  the  ends.  All  wore  their  summer  hunt- 
ing shirtSL  The  force  of  the  savages  was  about  sixty ; 
that  of  the  whites  forty.  Ten  of  them  were  detailed 
to  act  as  spies.  John  Gordon  was  appointed  tfieir  cap- 
tain ;  a  poet  of  great  trust  and  peril.  This  precaution 
was  indispensable^  because  the  enemy  had  reduced  their 
peculiar  mode  of  making  war  to  perfection.  In  order 
to  decoy  theur  victims  into  their  power,  they  were  ac 
costomed,  when  traversing  the  woods,  to  whistle  like 
partridges,  to  grunt  like  bears,  to  howl  like  wolves,  and 
Id  gobble  like  the  wild  turkies. 

The  captain  of  the  spies  was  an  original.  His  height 
was  Dot  more  than  five  feet  five  inches,  but  the  symme- 
try of  his  person  was  perfect  His  bodily  activity  was 
wooderfuL  From  mere  love  of  romantic  adventure  he 
had  wandered  away  from  his  friends  and  joined  a  small 
company  going  to  the  west.  Not  one  of  these  friends 
knew  whither  he  had  gone,  or  when  he  would  return, 
if  ever.  He  was  reckless  of  the  wor1d*8  goods.  He 
neither  asked  nor  cared  for  any  thing  but  enough  to  eat 
and  to  wear,  and  a  faithful  horse,  dog  and  rifle.  All 
liis  faculties  seemed  to  be  swaflowed  up  in  a  passion  for 
aetioii.  Looking  always  upon  the  bright  side  of  the 
pieiure  of  human  life,  he  never  desponded.  His  play- 
ful fancy  was  forever  on  the  wing.  He  filled  every  one 
aboQi  him  with  delight,  as  though  he  bore  the  wand  of 
a  charmer.  His  wit  was  almost  attic.  Gordon's  gifts 
were  indeed  so  rare,  that  he  was  a  universal  favorite. 
In  his  intercourse  with  the  gentler  sex,  he  exhibited  the 
greatest  delicacy  and  generosity  of  sentiment  No  man 
was  braver  in  battle,  and  yet  a  more  humane  spirit  never 
dwelt  in  hunuin  bosom.  When  he  was  bent  on  attain- 
ing any  object  that  was  dear  to  his  heart,  he  was  as 
aecret  and  silent  as  the  grave;  still  those  who  scanned 
lum  slightly,  regarded  him  as  a  babbler,  and  supposed 
tbai  if  a  single  thought  which  he  held,  was  pent  up  within 
J^im  for  a  moment,  that  he  must  burst.  The  commander 
aaw  the  peculiar  qualities  of  this  individual  and  appre< 
oated  them  correctly.  The  new  duty  assigned  him, 
v«quired  the  exercise  of  all  his  talent,  because  on  his 
afcill  and  vigilance  the  life  of  each  man  of  the  party  im- 
■aineatly  depended. 

AH  were  ready  at  the  first  dawn  of  the  morning.  The 
iwomen  and  children  gathered  around  to  bid  farewell 


The  parting  was  affecting,  because  it  was  very  certain 
that  some  who  were  going  might  never  return.  But  the 
emergency  was  pressing,  and  each  man  was  anxious  to 
meet  it  The  ever  active  wifb  of  the  commander  was 
at  hand.  Although  her  heart  was  full,  her  fortitude 
never  failed  her.  In  a  firm  voice  she  said,  "John,  my 
husband,  take  care  of  yourself;  but  be  sure  that  you 
and  the  boys  do  not  sufiTer  those  murderers  to  escape : 
no,  not  one  of  thenu" 

After  the  party  had  fairly  cleared  the  settlements,  the 
commander  addressed  them,  and  stated  that  the.  enemy 
had  gotten  eighteen  hours  the  start  of  them ;  that  they 
had  probably  travelled  the  whole  of  the  preceding  night, 
but  that  they  would  slacken  their  pace,  as  was  their 
custom  when  they  were  not  soon  pursued  and  over- 
taken. He  believed  that  they  would  cross  the  Tennes- 
see on  rafts,  on  which  they  would  place  their  plunder. 
Although  the  distance  was  so  great,  the  commander 
thought  it  most  advisable  to  follow  the  foe  to  the  river, 
attack  them  there,  and  take  them  by  surprise.  At  our 
first  fire  we  must  cut  ofiT  as  many  as  we  can.  Rais- 
ing himself  in  his  stirrups,  and  throwing  his  eye  fiercely 
around,  he  said  then,  each  man  must  buckle  to  his  man, 
and  not  a  soul  of  them  will  be  able  to  save  himself. 
Passing  on  rapidly,  the  spies  being  half  a  mile  ahead, 
the  party  travelled  four  days.  On  the  morning  of  the 
fifth,  Gordon  returned  back  in  haste  upon  the  main 
body,  and  reported  that  they  had  come  to  a  fire  from 
which  the  enemy  could  not  have  departed  more  than 
an  hour.  It  was  manifest  that  the  Indians  had  set  out 
early  with  the  view  of  passing  the  river  by  night-fall. 
A  halt  was  ordered,  and  each  man  directed  to  pick  his 
flint,  reload,  and  prime  anew.  The  horses  were  se- 
cured by  their  halters.  The  veteran  enjoined  it  upon 
all,  and  particularly  upon  the  young  men,  to  fire  delibe- 
rately and  upon  good  aim.  It  was  of  great  importance 
to  ascertain  the  exact  condition,  position  and  employ- 
ment of  the  enemy,  before  the  fire  of  the  whites  was  de- 
livered. The  captain  of  the  spies  was  ordered  upon 
this  dangerous  duty.  If  a  leaf  should  be  disturbed, 
these  watchful  sons  of  the  forest  might  detect  with  the 
quickness  of  lightening  the  presence  of  their  pursuers. 
In  an  instant  they  would  vanish  like  shadows,  plunge 
into  the  depths  of  the  woods,  and  defeat  the  plan  that 
had  been  laid  for  their  total  destruction.  The  spy  pro- 
ceeded fearlessly  to  the  discharge  of  his  perilous  under- 
taking. When  he  came  within  twenty-five  or  thirty 
yards  of  the  bank  of  the  river,  the  bluff  being  not  more 
than  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  high,  he  laid  down  and  drew 
himself  along  by  seizing  upon  the  grass  with  his  right 
hand,  and  trailing  his  gun  after  him  in  his  left  Hav- 
ing reached  the  brink,  he  raised  his  head  a  few  inches, 
and  peeped  over.  The  Indians  wfere  scattered  along 
the  sandy  beach.  The  morning  was  beautiful ;  not  a 
breath  of  air  disturbed  the  wide  and  placid  sheet  of 
water  that  was  slowly  moving  by.  Some  of  the  enemy 
were  picking  up  pieces  of  driftwood  and  carrying  them 
on  their  shoulders  lazily  to  the  spot  where  others  were 
constructing  the  rafts.  Several  had  cut  grape  vines, 
with  which  to  tie  the  logs  together,  and  were  dragging 
them  after  them.  Five  or  six  were  looking  idly  on,  and 
about  as  many  were  stretched  out  asleep.  There  were 
five  young  and  handsome  squaws  with  the  party. 
These  were  standing  in  a  group,  each  dressed  in  a  fK>ck 
and  bonnet,  that  had  been  taken  oflf  at  the  time  of  the 
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masncre.  They  were  in  a  joyous  humor,  and  were 
laughing  immoderately  at  each  other.  First  one  and 
then  another  would  walk  off  with  an  air  and  strut,  and 
the  rest  would  pursue  her  with  loud  peals  of  merriment. 
Gordon  returned  and  gave  all  the  necessary  details. 
Henry  then  offered  a  suggestion  which  was  unani< 
mously  adopted ;  that  only  twenty  of  their  men  should 
fire  from  the  top  of  the  bank ;  that  the  other  twenty 
should  leap  down  the  bluff  and  make  at  the  Indians, 
whilst  those  who  had  dischaiged  their  guns  should  re- 
load on  the  instant,  and  come  to  the  assistance  of  those 
who  would  be  In  advance  and  actually  engaged.  All 
moved  with  the  silence  of  death,  and  each  took  delibe- 
rate sight  When  the  whites  delivered  their  fire,  there 
arose  a  long  and  loud  shriek.  Those  whose  rifles  were 
still  loaded,  fairly  threw  themselves  down  the  precipice, 
roee  to  their  feet,  and  pushed  on  rapidly.  The  enemy 
seized  upon  their  arms ;  the  women  flew  along  the  shore. 
The  warriors  were  so  completely  surprised  that  they 
could  not  run  without  being  overtaken.  They  resolved 
as  it  were  instinctively  to  make  battle  and  die  despe- 
rately. Turning  upon  the  whites,  they  dispersed  to 
some  extent,  and  each  naturally  selected  an  opponent. 
Henry  G.  preserved  his  self-possession,  but  his  spirit 
was  on  fire.  His  attention  was  arrested  by  the  saucy 
and  defying  look  of  a  warrior,  about  his  own  age,  re- 
markable for  the  elegance  and  admirable  symmetry  of 
his  person,  his  great  elasti^ty  of  limba^  and  his  free  and 
unconstrained  movements.  He  fled,  and  Henry  pur* 
sued  him ;  but  after  he  had  run  about  fifty  yards  be 
halted  suddenly,  turned,  and  raised  his  rifle,  so  did 
Henry,  jmd  both,  in  their  anxiety  and  hurry,  missed. 
On  the  advance  of  his  antagonist,  the  young  warrior 
again  retreated,  turning  occasionally  and  watching  for 
his  foe.  At  last  he  stopped,  wheeled,  and  in  an  instant 
threw  his  toonahawk  with  all  his  might,  whidi  struck 
Henry  between  his  left  nipple  and  the  joint  of  the  left 
shoulder.  The  wound  was  deep,  and  the  blood  stream- 
ed down,  but  he  was  now  excited  almost  to  madness. 
Grasping  and  raising  his  tomahawk,  he  aimed  to  strike 
the  bead  of  hb  enemy,  but  it  glanced  and  took  off  the 
thumb  and  fore«>finger  of  the  left  hand.  Each  of  the  par^ 
ties  then  had  his  butcher^  knife  left,  and  both  were 
wounded.  Both  drew  in  a  twinkling  and  rushed  at 
each  other;  but  Henry  dodged  the  blow  of  the  Indian 
who  raised  to  strike,  threw  himself  under  him^  as  it 
were,  clasped  him  round,  and  attemped  to  throw  him. 
At  last  they  fell  side  by  side,  and  now  it  seemed  that 
the  final  result  of  the  combat  must  depend  on  which 
should  be  able  to  turn  the  other.  The  hand  of  the  In- 
dian was  disabled,  and  Henry  was  already  exhausted 
by  the  loss  of  blood  from  his  breast.  Seeing  that  all 
hope  of  preserving  his  life  would  soon  be  ended,  each 
struggled  to  the  uttermost.  Fortunately  the  loss  of 
part  of  the  hand  of  the  young  warrior,  gave  his  antago- 
nist a  decided  advantage,  and  at  length  Henry  turned 
him  and  got  upon  top.  Gathering  up  his  knees,  he 
placed  them  upon  the  arms  of  the  Indian,  drew  his 
large  knife  across  his  throat,  with  the  utmost  violence, 
and  cut  it  from  ear  to  ear.  The  brave  fellow  uttered  a 
deep  groan,  his  muscles  relaxed,  and  he  quickly  ex- 
pired. Henry  rolled  over  by  his  side,  and  wholly  over* 
come  by  the  desperate  eflbrt  in  which  he  had  been 
engaged,  he  soon  became  senseless.  In  this  condition 
the  two  were  found  after  the  battle  was  over. 


ICELAND. 

We  have  heretofore  reviewed  an  epic  poem  from  Swe- 
den, with  copious  extracts.  Perhaps  to  most  rea4en 
the  following  paragrsph,  giving  some  hints  of  the 
literary  state  of  Iceland,  as  long  ago  as  1819,  may  be 
even  more  interesting.  It  is  extracted  from  Black- 
wood's Magazine,  for  April,  1819. 

ICELANDIC  LITERATURE. 

From  some  interesting  accounts  respecting  the 
modern  literature  of  Iceland,  we  learn,  that  a 
translation  has  been  made  of  Milton's  Paradise 
Lost,  and  of  the  first  fourteen  books  of  Klopatock's 
Messiah,  into  the  language  of  that  coantry,  by 
John  Thorlakson ,  a  native.  This  poet  ii  a  minii- 
ter  at  Baegisa,and  lives  in  a  little  hut,siUtttsA 
between  three  high  mountains,  and  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  torrents  and  foaming  catancti.  The 
room  in  which  he  studiet  and  sleeps,  is  scarcely 
large  enough  to  contain  a  bed,  a  table,  and  a  chair, 
and  the  entrance  is  not  lour  feet  in  height  His 
whole  income  does  not  exceed  six  guiness  a  year, 
although  he  serves  two  parishes.  So  little  is 
required  to  support  life  in  Iceland,  that,  formerly, 
the  ministers  had  not  more  than  thirty  shiUingi 
for  their  annual  stipend. 

Netherlands, 

An  Almanack  of  the  Muses  in  Dutch  lor  1820, 
to  include  the  productiooji  of  the  most  celebrated 
living^poets,  is  announced. 
Bussia, 

In  the  Russian  language,  a  geographical  manoal 
of  the  Russian  Empire,  in  two  volumes  by  C.  M. 
de  Broemsen,  who,  during  twenty-five  yean 
active  peregrination  of  this  vast  country,  has 
been  enabled  to  visit  the  greater  part  of  it  The 
work  includes  particular  observations  on  the  soil; 
and  on  the  industry,  commerce^  manners,  and 
customs  of  its  inhabitants. 


The  Lancasterian  System  of  Education  is  aboul 
to  be  published  in  Spanish,  and  dedicated,  by  per- 
mission, to  king  Ferdinand. 
Sweden. 

The  literature  of  Iceland  has  lately  become  an 
object  of  research  in  Sweden  and  Norway;  vA 
the  royal  library  at  Stockholm  poasessing  a  great 
number  of  Iceland  MSS.  the  Professor  Lilliegren 
is  now  occupied  in  translating  and  preparing  them 
for  publication.  The  first  volume  has  appeared, 
and  a  second  is  in  great  forwardness. 


tl"  We  are  reluctRntly  compelled  to  poetpone  BtnnX  la»- 
rMCing  bibliographical  nocicei  until  our  nezi  number;  iatk* 
meantime  we  renew  tiie  invltadon  to  puUMien  sad  aishoit » 
forward  tbeir  works  wttbout  delay. 


IE3*  ERRATA.— hi  tbe  btographical  sketch  of  Oeaenl  Hnsb 
Mercer,  publiehed  io  the  April  number  of  the  ^^''^^'Jz 
error  occurred  in  the  laet  jMiragruph,  page  318,  fifte«ow_,"5 
from  (be  top.  Instead  of  "  Dollej,"  it  should  have  been  pcinM 
"DelAy,**  Uie  re&erabie  sozton*B  name. 
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VU. 


RAIL.    ROAD    lilNE 

TO  OAAJUbOTTESVZUa 


The  existing  axrangement  of  Lines  on  the  Richmond,  Fredericksburg  and 
Potomac,  and  the  Louisa  Rail  Roads,  renders  much  improved  this 

ID  A  HIL  ^    ILH^ISi 

To  CliarlottesTille^  Staunton^  and  the  Tlrgrinia  Springs.    AIso^  to 
GnyandottOf  liynchbnrg  and  tbe  Southwest. 

Pasdengera  for  Charlottesville,  take  their  seats  in  the  Mail  Trsun,  both  from  Fredericksburg 
and  Richmond,  at  4  o'clock,  A.  M.,  and  arrive  at  Frederickshall  soon  after  9  o'ck)ck.  Having 
then  only  44  miles  of  Stage  travelling  over  an  excellent  road,  they  arrive  in  Charlottesville  by  or 
before  dark,  thus  accomplishing  the 

WHOLE  JOURNEY  BY  DAY-LIGHT  IN  ONE  DAYZ 

As  the  Proprietors  of  the  Stage  Lines  in  connection  with  this  road,  own  all  the  Lines  run- 
ning into  Charlottesville  from  the  West  and  Southwest,  Passengers'  are  secured  against  all  risk 
of  detention. 

t&  This  Line  is  equally  advantageous  to  Passengers  from  Cliarlattes- 
vUle  to  Richmond. 

Leaving  Charlottesville  about  noon,  they  arrive  at  Frederickshall  at  an  early  hour  in  the 
evening,  and  leaving  there  at  4  o'clock  the  next  morning,  meet  at  the  junction  the  znail  trains 
both  for  the  north  and  the  south,  and  arrive  at  Richmond  or  Fredericksburg  by  10  o'clock  tbe 
same  morning. 

XT^  Ample  provision  is  made  to  accommodate  the  largest  number  of 
Passengers  which  may  offer. 

The  connection  between  these  Lines  and  the  regular  Mail  Lines  from  North  to  South,  the 
perfect  regularity  with  which  all  the  Lines  on  these  Rail  Roads  are  maintained,  and  the  regard 
which  is  had  to  the  comfort  and  safety,  as  well  as  the  expedition  of  Passengers,  give  them  pecu- 
^  and  important  advantages. 

J\^  Passenger  hoe  ever  been  injured  on  either  of  these  Mail 
Roads. 

Richmond,  Fredericksburg  tod  Potomac  Rail  Road  Office,  June,  1838. 


J.  W.  STEVENSON, 

VICKSBURG,  MISSISSIPPI. 
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NEW  PRINTING  OFFICE, 


p.  D.  BERNARD 

Respectfully  announces  to  his  friends  and  the  public  generally,  that  he  has 
OPENED  A  NE1¥  PRINTING  OFFICE, 

On  the  Street  leading  to  Mayors  Bridge^  Six  Doors  below  the  Methodist  Om- 
ference  Journal  Printing  Office, 

Where  he  proposes  to  execute  every  description  of  Letter  Press  Printing— such  as 


I 


Books, 
Pamphlets, 
Catalogues, 
Bank  Checks, 
Bills  of  Exchange, 
Note  Books, 
Circulars, 
Receipts, 
Handbills, 


Commercial  &  other 
Blanks, 

Bank  and  other  Cer- 
tificates, 

Notifications, 

Horsebills, 

Shop  BUls, 

Funeral  Tickets, 

Cards,  Labels,  &c. 


P.  D.  B.'s  qualifications  as  a  Printer,  have  become  well  known  during  his  long  connection 
with  T.  W.  White's  oflSice.  He  will  personally  attend  to  his  own  business,  with  able  aasisiants, 
and  will  endeavor  to  do  all  work  he  may  be  favored  with,  in  such  manner  as  to  give  satis&ctiaB. 

A  Press  and  Types  of  the  largest  size,  are  among  the  materials  of  his  oihce,  icx  printing 
Posting  £^  and  other  large  jobs.    Also,  a  new  Patent  Miniature  Press,  for  fine  small  worL 

(tJ-  Fancy  Printing  done  in  a  superior  style,  in  any  color  desired,  or  in  gold  or  bronze. 

P.  D.  B.  has  all  the  materials,  of  the  best  kind,  necessary  to  print  a  paper  of  the  largest  size, 
and  would  be  willing  to  undertake  the  printing  of  one,  or  any  other  periodical  publicatioD,  at  a 
fair  price. 

Oi>>  Checks,  Notes,  &c.  printed  on  an  improved  plan,  with  feint  Jines,  at  short  notice. 

Orders  for  work  may  be  left  with  T.  W.  White,  at  the  office  of  the  Mess«iger,  opposite  the 
Bell  Tavern,  or  may  be  handed  in  at  P.  D.  Bernard's  Printing  Office. 

Richmond,  Ya.,  June  11,  1838. 


P.  K.  CHAMBERIiAYXE,  late  of  Richmond,  Virginia, 

CARROLLTON,  PICKENS  COUNTY,  ALABAMA. 


ATTORNEY  AT  LAW, 

WASHIXGTOX  CITY. 
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ANCIENT   LITERATURE. 

By  a  Yirgtalan,  bow  a  Cidzen  of  Ohio. 

X£NOPHON. 

We  have  sometimes  been  led  to  fear  that  in 
the  flood-tide  of  modern  literature,  amid  the 
namerous  works  of  fiction  and  fancy,  the  easy 
narrative,  the  minute  display  of  petty  passions 
and  fine  shades  of  character  and  feeling  in  which 
the  writers  of  the  present  day  excel,  the  standard 
works  of  ancient  literature  would  fallinto  neglect, 
and  be,  for  all  practical  purposes,  forgotten  by 
our  reading  public. 

We  do  not  entirely  acquit  ourselves  and  our 
reviewing  fraternity  of  all  blame  in  aiding  the 
tendency  to  this  result«  We  have,  or  are  '«up- 
posed  to  have,  to  do  only  with  that  which  is  new 
and  fresh  before  the  reading  public.  We  are 
expected  to  be  their  tasters  at  the  sumptuous 
and  varied  feast  served  up  out  of  the  fresh  pro- 
ducts of  each  abundant  year;  to  invite  their 
attention  to  what  is  savory  and  wholesome  on 
the  wellspread  board,  and  to  warn  them  against 
all  that  is  noxious  or  insipid.  Laboring  in  this 
our  vocation,  we  seldom  ourselves  find  leisure  to 
look  back  upon  the  past^to  revel  in  the  rich 
productions  of  other  ages  and  other  climes — and 
we  feel  nothing  uf  the  glow  of  original  concep- 
tion, no  pride  as  the  discoverer  of  bidden  merit, 
when  we  commend  those  writings  of  high  anti- 
quity which  need  not  the  sanction  of  our  judg- 
ment, because  they  have  been  consecrated  by 
time. 

We  do  not  feel  a  blind  veneration  for  antiquity, 
however  much  we  may  admire  all  that  is  excel- 
lent in  what  has  been  transmitted  to  us  from 
remote  times.  We  cannot  but  be  struck  with 
the  vast  inferiority  of  the  ancients  in  all  that 
relates  to  the  physical  sciences;  and  we  are 
advised  that  they  had  in  their  day  and  genera- 
lioa  multitudes  of  trashy  writers,  as  well  as 
^we — men  who  could  write  by  the  quantity  for  a 
^wrager — who,  like  Lucilius,  could  compose  two 
hundred  verses  standing  upon  one  leg — but  their 
chaff  has  been  long  since  given  to  the  winds, 
and  they  have  left  us  only  the  winnowed  grain. 

There  is  one  point  of  view  in  which  we  look 
wth  delight  on  some  of  the  relics  of  antiquity, 
which  would  else,  perhaps,  in  our  eyes  have  but 


common  merit.  It  is  that  they  show  us,  both  in 
great  and  in  little  things,  in  the  highest  aspira- 
tions of  thought  and  feeling,  as  well  as  in  the 
most  common  amusements  and  frivolity,  the 
absolute  identity  of  our  race,  and  that  man  is 
now  just  what  he  was  in  the  earliest  age  to 
which  we  can  trace  him,  even  in  the  very  dawn 
of  his  history.  Greatly  as  the  circumstances  in 
which  he  is  placed  are  changed,  and  though  the 
external  man  be  moulded  and  modified  to  adapt 
itself  to  that  which  surrounds  him,  yet  in  all 
that  goes  to  make  up  the  being,  in  the  unity  of 
character,  in  his  actions  arising  out  of  any  given 
condition  in  which  we  find  or  place  him,  we  see 
him  to  have  been  then  just  that  which  under  like 
conditions  we  feel  that  he  is  now.  Thus  through 
the  long  lapse  of  ages,  in  remote  lands  and  in 
different  climes,  in  the  first  dawn  of  history,  in 
the  earliest  poem  and  in  the  oldest  proverb,  we 
recognize  the  developments  of  the  same  nature 
which  is  still  our  own,  and  instinctively  claim 
fellowship  with  the  shadowy  memories  of  the 
past. 

We  do  not  propose  to  write  a  dissertation  upon 
ancient  literature,  or  to  institute  a  comparison 
between  ancient  and  modern  writers;  but,  led 
by  the  reflections  which  we  have  sketched,  and 
with  them  for  our  apology,  we  invite  our  readers 
to  sit  down  with  us  for  one  short  hour,  and  renew 
his  schoolboy  acquaintance  with  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  writers  and  one  of  the  most  adventurous 
and  generouA  spirits  of  antiquity— the  bold,  the 
simple,  the  elegant  and  classic  Xenophon. 

We  do  not  write  for  scholars,  but  for  ourselves 
and  for  the  reading  public.  We  refer  to  no  Greek 
text,  but  to  an  excellent  translation  of  the  works 
of  our  author,  which  is  to  be  found  in  any  of  our 
bookstores,  and  which  may  be  read  as  a  recrea- 
tion by  those  who  found  it  in  the  original  a  labor 
and  a  task,  and  with  equal  profit  by  those  to 
whom  in  that  original  it  was  a  sealed  book. 

Xenophon  was  one  of  the  scholars  of  Socrates, 
and  imbibed  deeply  the  opinions  and  philosophy 
of  that  extraordinary  man.  He  lived  at  the  time 
when  Athens  had  fallen  under  the  dominion  of 
Sparta,  and  that  iron  power  ruled  in  Greece — 
when  ihe  Persian  Empire  under  Darius  and  Ai" 
taxerxes,  his  son,  was  in  all  its  glory,  and  the 
Emperor  was  known  among  the  States  of  Ionia 
and  Greece  as  "the  Great  King" — when  the 
Carthaginians  ruled  in  Western  Africa  and 
Spain  and  were  conquerors  in  Sicily,  and  when 
Vol.  IV.-^2 
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Rome,  which  has  since  slowly  risen,  spread 
wide  its  empire,  lived  oat  its  appointed  day,  and 
crumbled  to  pieces  and  fell,  so  as  to  be  itself 
among  tbe  remembrances  of  the  long  past,  was 
an  inconsiderable  city  of  a  rude  and  barbarous 
people,  almost  unknown  and  unnoticed  by  its 
more  polished  neighbors.  Yet  in  searching  the 
papers  of  this  accomplished  author,  we  enter 
into  his  thoughts  and  feelings  as  if  he  were  of 
our  own  time— we  sympathize  with  him  as  a 
friend  whom  we  know  and  love,  and  feel  that 
we  could  with  him,  or  such  as  he  was,  pass  a 
convivial  hour  very  happily  and  much  at  our 
ease,  and  (all  conventional  forms  aside)  find 
him  a  gentleman,  well  fitted  to  adorn  the  social 
circle,  to  improve  by  his  intelligence  and  delight 
by  his  wit;  and  we  almost  forget  the  mighty 
chasm  of  ages  on  ages  of  perishable  States  and 
Empires,  and  still  jBore  perishable  man,  which 
separates  him  from  us. 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  us  in  the  writings 
of  Xenophon,  indicative  of  his  character,  is  the 
love  and  veneration  which  he  bears  to  the  person 
and  memory  of  Socrates,  and  his  care  and  at- 
tention to  all  that  remains  of  him.  While  Xe- 
nophon lived  in  his  native  city,  in  his  youth  and 
early  manhood,  he  was  a  constant  follower  of 
Socrates,  devoted  to  his  person  and  obedient  to 
his  counsels.  During  this  period  occurred  most 
of  those  conversations  which  he  has  given  in 
his  "  Memoirs  of  Socrates."  They  are  narrated 
with  much  spirit,  and  contain  in  them,  as  we 
have  reason  to  suppose,  much  more  of  the  "fa- 
ther sage"  than  do  similar  notices  from  the  pen 
of  his  other  celebrated  pupil,  Plato.  Xenophon 
indeed  intimates  in  one  of  his  epistles,  that  there 
is  more  of  poetry  than  truth  in  Plato's  account 
of  the  sayings  of  that  philosopher,  though  he 
seems  to  speak,  not  without  some  slight  tincture 
of  rivalry.  Writing  to  Lamprocles,  son  of  So- 
crates, he  says : 

"  I  have  a  design  to  collect  the  sayings  and 
actions  of  Socrates,  which  will  be  his  best  apo- 
logy, both  now  and  for  the  future,  not  in  the 
court  where  the  Athenians  are  judges,  but  to  all 
who  consider  the  virtue  of  the  man.  If  we 
should  not  write  this  freely,  it  were  a  sin  against 
friendship  and  troth.  Even  now  there  fell  into 
my  hands  a  piece  of  Plato's  to  that  effect,  where- 
in is  the  name  of  Socrates,  and  some  discourses 
of  his  not  unpleasant.  But  we  must  profess  that 
we  heard  not,  nor  can  commit  to  writing  any  in 
that  kind,  for  we  are  not  poets  as  he  is,  though 
he  renounce  poetry." 

And  in  writing  to  Cebes  and  Simmias,  he 
says: 

"Plato,  though  absent,  is  much  admired 
throughout  Italy  and  Sicily  for  bis  treatises ;  but 


we  cannot  be  persuaded  they  deserve  any  studr. 
I  am  not  only  careful  of  losing  the  honor  doe  to 
learning,  but  tender  also  of  Socrates,  lest  his 
virtue  should  incur  any  prejudice  hy  my  ill  rela- 
tion of  it." 

Yet  it  is  just  to  suppose  that  he  was  jealous  of 
the  honor  of  his  master,  rather  than  of  the  com- 
parative success  of  his  own  and  Plato's  treatise 
concerning  him.  His  declared  purpose  was  to 
appeal  in  behalf  of  Socrates,  to  the  tribaoal, 
"  not  where  tbe  Athenians  were  judges,  but  to 
all  who  consider  the  virtue  of  the  man ;"  and  he 
was  unwilling  that  his  stern  virtue  and  practical 
wisdom  should  be  discolored  or  tinged  by  ereD  a 
glow  of  poetic  fancy. 

In  the  first  book  of  his  Memoirs,  he  iucideot- 
ally  details  a  conversation  between  Pericles  and 
Alcibiades,  in  which  we  find,  in  substauce,  Sir 
William  Blackstone's  definition  of  law.  Alci 
biades,  then  a  youth,  having  requested  Pericles 
to  explain  to  him  "what  a  law  is,"  Pericles 
replies : 

"  Your  request,  my  Alcibiades,  is  not  diffieolt 
to  be  complied  with ;  for  that  is  a  law  which  the 
people  agree  upon  in  theii  public  assemblies, 
and  afterwards  cause  to  be  promulgated  in  a 
proper  manner,  ordaining  what  ought,  and  what 
ought  not,  to  be  done." 

"And  what  do  they  ordain ;  good,  or  evil?" 

"Not  evil,  surely,  my  young  friend." 

"But  what  do  you  call  that,"  said  Alcibiades, 
"  which  in  states  where  the  people  have  no  rale, 
is  advised  and  ordained  by  the  few  who  may  be 
in  power?" 

"I  call  that  likewise  a  law,"  replied  Pericles; 
"for  laws  are  nothing  bat  the  injuoctioDs  of 
such  men  as  are  in  possession  of  the  sovereign 
authority." 

But  the  young  inquirer  led  the  experienced 
statesman  into  those  intricate  mazes  of  social 
and  political  obligation,  in  which  so  many  hare 
been  bewildered  in  our  own  times,  and  through 
difficulties  inherent  in  the  nature  of  gorernmeDt, 
for  which  a  written  constitution  is  the  only 
remedy,  and  that,  perhaps,  not  always  effectoal. 

"But,"  said  Alcibiades,  "when  a  tyrant  is 
posaessed  of  this  soYereign  authority,  are  the 
things  he  ordains  to  be  received  as  laws?" 

"As  laws,"  returned  Pericles. 

"  Wha^  then  n  YioleDce  and  injustice  f  nid 
Alcibiades.  "Is  it  not  when  the  strong  compel 
the  weak,  not  by  mildness  and  persaasion,  but 
by  force,  to  obey  them  ?" 

"I  think  it  is." 

"Will  it  not  then  follow,  that  what  a  tyrant 
decrees,  and  compels  the  observance  of,  con- 
trary to  the  will  of  the  people,  is  not  law,  but 
violence  ?" 
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*4  believe  it  may,"  Answered  Pericles ;  ''for 
1  etnnot  admit  that  an  a  law,  which  a  tyrant 
enacts,  contrary  to  the  will  of  the  people." 

''Aad  when  the  few  impose  their  decrees  upon 
the  many,  not  by  persoasion,  but  by  force,  are 
we  to  call  this  also  riolence?^' 

''We  are:  and  tmly,  I  think,"  said  Pericles, 
"  that  whatever  is  decreed  and  enforced  without 
the  consent^f  those  who  are  to  obey,  is  not  law, 
bat  violence." 

"Then  ought  that  which  is  decreed  by  the 
people  contrary  to  the  will  of  the  nobles,  to  be 
deemed  violence,  rather  than  law  ?" 

"No  doubt  of  it,"  replied  Pericles.  "  But,  my 
Alcibiades,  at  your  age  we  were  somewhat  more 
acute  in  these  nice  subtleties,  when  we  made  it 
our  bosiness  to  consider  them*" 

In  the  same  book,  in  a  conversation  with 
Aristodemus,  an  atheist,  Socrates  gives  a  brief 
but.  striking  outline  of  that  view  of  natural  the- 
ology whirh  Mr.  Paley  has  so  fully  elaborated 
in  his  work  on  that  subject. 

**  Tell  me,"  said  he,  "Aristodemus,  is  there 
any  man  whom  you  admire  on  account  of  his 
merit?" 
Aristodemus  having  answered,  "Many"— 
"Name  some  of  them,"  said  Socrates,  "I  pray 
you." 

"I  admire,"  said  Aristodemus,  "Homer  £6r 
his  epic  poetry,  Melanippides  for  his  dithyram- 
bics,  Sophocles  for  his  tragedy,  Polycleies  for 
statuary,  and  Xeuzis  for  painting." 

''But  which  seems  to  you  most  worthy  of 
admiration,  Aristodemus ;  the  artist  who  forms 
images  roid  of  motion  and  intelligence,  or  one 
who  hath  the  skill  to  produce  animals  that  are 
endned  not  only  with  activity,  but  uoderstand- 

"  The  latter,  there  can  be  no  doubt,"  replied 
Aristodemus,  "provided  the  production  be  not 
the  effect  of  chance,  but  of  wisdom  and  contri- 
vanee." 

"  Bat  since  there  are  many  things,  some  of 
which  we  can  easily  see  the  use  of,  while  we 
cannot  say  of  others,  to  what  purpose  they  were 
produced,  which  of  these,  Aristodemus,  do  you 
suppose  the  work  of  wisdom  7" 

^  It  would  seem  the  most  reasonable  to  affirm 
it  of  those  whose  fitness  and  utility  is  so  evi- 
dently apparent." 

^  Bat,"  replied  Socrates,  "  it  is  evidently 
apparent,  that  He  who  made  man  endued  him 
with  senses  because  they  were  good  for  him ; 
eyes  wherewith  to  behold  whatever  was  visible, 
and  ears  to  hear  whatever  was  to  be  heard.  And 
say,  Aristodemus,  to  what  purpose  should  odors 
l>e  prepared,  if  the  sensd  of  smelling  were  de- 
nied ?  or  why  the  distinctions  of  bitter  and  sweet, 


savory  and  unsavory,  unless  a  palate  had  been 
given,  conveniently  placed  to  arbitrate  between 
them  and  declare  the  difference?  Is  not  that 
Providence  in  a  moat  eminent  manner  conspicu- 
ous, which,  because  the  eye  of  man  is  so  delicate 
in  its  contexture,  hath  therefore  prepared  eyelids 
like  doors,  whereby  to  secure  it,  which  extend  of 
themselves  whenever  it  is  needful,  and  again 
close  when  sleep  approaches?  Are  not  the 
eyelids  provided,  as  it  were,  with  a  fence  on  the 
edge  of  them,  to  keep  off  the  wind  and  guard 
the  eye?  Even  the  eyebrow  itself  is  not  with- 
out its  office,  but  as  a  pent-house,  is  prepared  to 
turn  off  the  sweat  falling  from  the  forehead, 
which  might  enter  and  annoy  that  no  less  tender 
than  astonishing  part  of  us.  Is  it  not  to  be 
admired  that  the  ears  should  take  in  sounds  of 
every  sort,  and  yet  are  not  too  much  filled  by 
them?  That  the  fore  teeth  of  the  animal  should 
be  formed  in  such  a  manner  as  is  evidently  best 
suited  for  cutting  of  its  food,  as  those  on  the  side 
for  grinding  it  in  pieces?  That  the  mouth, 
through  which  the  food  is  conveyed,  is  placed 
so  near  the  nose  and  eyes,  as  to  prevent  the 
passing  unnoticed,  whatsoever  is  unfit  for  nou- 
rishment? And  canst  thou  still  doubt,  Aristo- 
demus, whether  a  disposition  of  parts  like  these 
should  be  the  work  of  chance,  or  of  wisdom  and 
contrivance  ?" 

How  strong  his  argument  and  how  beautiful 
his  illustrations !  We  must  not  forget  that  the 
light  of  Revelation  was  not  yet  upon  the  earth  • 
and  the  Creator  of  the  universe  could  be  known 
only  by  his  works. 

Xenophon  says  of  Socrates,  that  "when  he 
prayed,  his  petition  was  only  this:  'that  the 
gods  would  give  to  him  those  things  that  were 
good;'  and  this  he  did  forasmuch  as  they  only 
knew  what  was  good  for  man."  The  same  with 
the  prayer  commended  to  us  by  Doctor  Johnson 
in  the  conclusion  of  his  beautiful  poem  on  the 
Vanity  of  Human  Wishes: 

"  Still  raise  for  good  the  suppUiDating  voice, 
But  leave  to  Heavea  the  measure  and  the  ohoiee." 

In  the  feast  of  Callias,  we  are  made  present 
almost  in  very  deed,  at  a  fine  scene  of  ancient 
conviviality.  To  this  we  will  take  leave  to 
introduce  our  readers. 

"During  the  feast  of  Minerva,  there  was  a 
solemn  tournament,  whither  Csllias,  who  ten- 
derly loved  Autolicus,  carried  him,  which  was 
soon  af\er  the  victory  which  that  youth  hsd 
obtained  at  the  Olympic  games.  When  the 
shows  were  over,  Callias  taking  Autolicus  and 
his  father  with  him,  went  down  from  the  city  to 
his  house  in  the  Pireum,  with  Nioerates,  the  son 
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of  Nicias.  But  upon  the  way  meeting  Socrates, 
Hermogenes,  Critobulas,  Antisthenes  and  Car- 
mides,  discoursiog  together,  he  gare  orders  to 
one  of  his  people  to  condact  Aatolicas  and  those 
of  bis  company  to  his  house;  and  addressing 
himself  to  Socrates  and  those  who  were  ivith 
him,  "  I  could  not,"  said  he,  "  ha^e  met  with 
yoa  more  opportunely :  I  treat  to-day  Autolicus 
and  his  father;  and,  if  I  am  not  deceired,  per- 
sons like  you,  who  have  their  souls  purified  by 
refined  contemplations,  would  do  much  more 
honor  to  our  assembly,  than  your  colonels  of 
horse,  captains  of  foot,  and  other  gentlemen  of 
business,  who  are  fnll  of  nothing  but  their  offices 
and  employmenu."  "  Yoa  are  always  upon  the 
banter,"  said  Socrates ;  "  for,  since  yoa  gave  so 
much  money  to  Protagoras,  Qeorgias  and  Prodi- 
cas,  to  be  instructed  in  wisdom,  you  make  but 
little  account  of  us,  who  have  no  other  assistance 
but  ourselves  to  acquire  knowledge."  "'Tis 
true,"  said  Callias,  "  hitherto  I  have  concealed 
from  you  a  thousand  fine  things  I  learned  in  the 
conversation  of  those  gentlemen ;  but  if  you  will 
sup  with  me  this  evening,  I  will  teach  you  all  I 
know,  and  after  that  I  do  not  doubt  you  will  say 
I  am  a  man  of  consequence." 

Socrates  and  his  party  accepted  the  invitation, 
and  we  soon  find  them  seated  a^  the  supper  table, 
which,  like  all  other  entertainments,  whether 
called  supper  or  dinner,  was  at  the  beginning 
dull  enough.  *'A  profound  silence  was  observed, 
as  though  it  had  been  enjoined."  By-«ad-by,  a 
baflfoon  entered,  who  tried  to  raise  a  laugh,  but 
failed.  After  the  first  course,  and  they  had  made 
"effusion  of  wine  in  honor  of  the  gods,  a  certain 
Syraeusan  entered,  leading  in  a  handsome  girl, 
who  played  on  the  flute,  another  that  danced  and 
showed  very  nimble  feats  of  activity,  and  a  beau- 
tiful little  boy,  who  danced,  and  played  perfectly 
well  on  the  guitar."  Socrates  became  talkative. 
He  complimented  Callias  on  the  liberality  and 
good  taste  displayed  in  th^  entertainment ;  said 
some  happy  things  in  praise  of  the  wives  of 
Critobulus  and  Nicerates,  two  married  gentle- 
men of  the  party  j  he  recited  some  poetry,  and 
the  dancing  girl's  elegant  performance  drew  from 
him  some  fine  observations  on  the  comparative 
beauty  of  objects  at  rest  and  in  motion,  together 
with  a  whimsical  declaration  that  he  himself  was 
determined  to  learn  to  dance.  The  Amphytriod, 
Callias,  called  out  all  his  guests,  by  requiring 
each  to  tell  what  he  most  valued  himself  for; 
and,  as  an  interlude  to  this,  Socrates  banters 
Carmides,  a  young  man  of  the  party,  about  his 
excessive  fondness  for  his  mistress,  Amandra, 
and  taxes  him  with  having  snatched  a  kiss  from 
her  in  his  presence ;  and  he  sagely  advises  Car- 
mides, if  he  would  preserve  the  liberty  of  his 


soul,  to  abstain  from  kissing  handsome  women. 
Carmides  retorts,  and  effectually  turns  the  tables 
upon  the  old  philosopher. 

"  What,"  said  Carmides, "  must  1  be  afraid  of 
coming  near  a  handsome  woman?  Nevertheless, 
I  remember  very  well,  and  I  believe  you  do  too, 
Socrates,  that  being  one  day  in  compaoy  with 
Critobolus's  beautiful  sister,  who  resembles  him 
so  mach,  as  we  were  searching  for  a  passage 
in  some  author,  you  held  your  head  very  close  to 
that  beautiful  virgin,  and  I  thought  yon  seemed 
to  lake  pleasure  in  touching  her  naked  shoaider 
with  yours." 

Then  fdllows  a  humorous  contest  between 
Socrates  and  Critobulus  for  the  prize  of  beanty. 
Socrates  gives  the  challenge. 

Ci'itob.  '*  Come,  I  will  not  refuse  to  enter  the 
lists  for  once  with  you:  pray  then  use  all  jm 
eloquence,  and  let  us  know  how  you  prove  you- 
self  to  be  handsomer  than  I." 

Socrates.  "  That  shall  be  done  presently: 
bring  but  a  light,  and  the  thing  is  done.'' 

Crtt.  *^  But,  in  order  to  state  the  questios,  will 
yoa  allow  me  to  ask  yoa  a  few  questions  r 

Soe.  "I  will." 

Crit.  "But,  on  second  thought,  I  will  gire 
you  leave  to  ask  what  questions  you  please  first,** 

Soc,  "Agreed.  Do  you  believe  beauty  is  no 
where  to  be  found  but  in  man  ?" 

Crit  "Yes,  certainly,  in  other  creatoresUxt, 
whether  animate,  as  a  horse  or  bull,  or  inanimate 
things,  as  we  say,  that  is  a  handsome  sword,  a 
fine  shield,  <&c." 

Soc.  "But  how  comes  it  then,  that  things  so 
very  difierent  as  these,  should  yet  all  of  them  be 
handsome?" 

Crit.  "  Because  they  are  well  made,  either  by 
art  or  nature,  for  the  purposes  they  are  employed 
in." 

Soc.  "Do  you  know  the  use  of  eyesf 

Crit.  "To  see." 

Soc.  "  Well !  it  is  for  that  very  reason  mine 
are  handsomer  than  yours." 

Crit.  "Your  reason," 

Soc.  "Yours  see  only  in  a  direct  line;  but, is 
for  mine,  I  can  look  not  only  directly  forward,  as 
you,  but  sideways  too,  they  being  seated  on  a 
kind  of  ridge  on  my  face,  and  staring  out'' 

Crit.  "At  that  rate,  a  crab  has  the  advantage 
of  all  other  animals  in  matter  of  eyes." 

Soc.  "Certainly;  for  theirs  are  incomparably 
more  solid  and  better  situated  than  any  other 
creature's." 

Crit.  "Be  it  so  as  to  eyes;  but  as  to  yoor 
nose,  would  you  make  me  believe  yours  is  better 
shaped  than  mine  ?" 

Soc  "  There  is  no  room  to  doubt,  if  it  be 
granted  that  the  nose  was  made  for  the  sense  of 
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Bmelling;  for,  your  nostrils  are  taroed  down- 
ward, but  mine  are  wide,  and  tamed  up  toward 
heaven,  to  receive  smells  that  come  from  every 
part,"  Ac. 

And  thos  for  some  time  in  detail  taking  off 
the  ancoQtbness  of  his  own  person,  in  a  better 
▼ein  than  it  was  ever  done  by  his  bitter  satirist, 
Aristophanes.  The  world  is  not  ready  to  admit 
that  a  man  when  he  is  once  dubbed  a  philoso- 
pher, can  ever  after  say  any  thing  in  sport ;  but 
we  make  him^  whether  he  will  or  not,  always 
speak  oracles.  So  it  has  fared  with  many  of  the 
lodicroas  paradoxes  of  Socrates,  uttered  in  the 
hamor  of  the  moment,  by  way  of  parrying  a  jest, 
or  of  showing  the  skill  with  which  he  could 
handle  the  light  weapons  of  the  sophist.  At  the 
banquet  he  was  rallied  by  one  of  the  guests  upon 
the  intolerable  temper  of  his  wife,  Xantippe ;  and 
bis  pleasant  reply  has  induced  half  the  world  to 
believe  that  he  really  married  a  vixen  by  way  of 
improving  his  own  temper. 

The  concluding  incident  of  the  banquet  is 
referred  to  by  Mr.  Addison  in  one  of  his  Specta- 
tors, (No.  500,)  but  he  attributes  to  the  eloquence 
of  Socrates,  in  a  discourse  on  marriage,  the  effect 
which  was  produced  by  a  scene  between  Bacchus 
and  Ariadne,  as  exhibited  by  the  party  of  the 
Syracasan. 

Xenophon's  account  of  the  Expedition  of 
Cyras  and  the  Retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand,  is, 
ia  oar  opinion,  a  most  perfect  specimen  of  histo- 
ric writing,  containing  also  much  of  the  interest 
of  personal  narrative.  Upon  this  we  must  touch 
bot  briefly ;  premising,  however,  a  general  outline 
of  the  condition  of  the  parties  engaged  in  that 
ettterprise,  and  the  causes  which  involved  them 
is  its  perils. 

The  ascendency  which  Sparta  held  in  Greece 
It  the  time  of  this  expedition,  was  partly  acqui- 
red by  the  alliance  and  aid  of  the  rich  and  vo- 
loptooas  court  of  Persia.  At  the  same  time  the 
Persian  held  a  doubtful  empire  over  the  maritime 
states  and  cities  on  the  borders  of  the  Hellespont, 
the  eastern  coast  and  many  of  the  islands  of 
the  Archipelago,  and  the  adjacent  shore  of  the 
lledtterranean  sea.  Darius  Ochus  died  :  Artax- 
erxes,  his  son,  ascended  the  throne,  and  Cyrus, 
Wolher  of  Artaxerxes  by  the  same  mother,  be- 
came satrap  of  the  western  portion  of  the  empire 
and  "general  of  all  the  people  assembled  in  the 
plain  of  Castolus."  In  the  wars  which  the  Per- 
sians were  constantly  waging  with  their  half 
conqoered  provinces  in  the  west,  large  bodies  of 
Cheek  adventurers,  won  by  Persian  gold,  formed 
their  most  effective  troops.  These  naturally  fell 
nader  the  command  of  Cyrus,  who  seems  to  have 
Ibraied  a  high  estimate  of  their  military  skill  and 
piowess;  and  he  kept  for  many  years  a  large 


number  of  these  mercenary  troops  in  his  pay, 
with  a  view  of  employing  them  in  an  attempt 
which  he  had  long  meditated  upon  his  brother's 
crown  and  throne.  Affairs  being  at  last  ripe  for 
action,  he  collected  at  Sardis  his  Grecian  force, 
about  thirteen  thousand  strong,  where  they  were 
joined  by  about  a  hundred  thousand  Asiatics, 
with  the  ostensible  purpose  of  marching  against 
the  Pisidians,  a  mountain  race  not  yet  subjected 
to  the  Persian  yoke.  Xenophon,  in  his  third 
book,  explains  the  manner  in  which  he  was 
drawn  into  this  enterprise. 

"  There  was  in  the  army  an  Athenian,  by  name 
Xenophon,  who,  without  being  a  general,  a  cap- 
tain or  a  soldier,  served  as  a  volunteer;  for, 
having  been  long  attached  to  Proxenus  by  the 
rights  of  hospitality,  the  latter  sent  for  him  from 
home,  with  a  promise;  if  he  came,  to  recommend 
him  to  Cyrus ;  from  whom,  he  said,  he  expected 
greater  advantages  than  from  his  own  countryl 
Xenophon  having  read  the  letter,  consulted 
Socrates,  the  Athenian,  concerning  the  voyage, 
who  fearing  lest  his  country  might  look  upon  his 
attachment  to  Cyrus  as  criminal,  because  that 
prince  was  thought  to  have  espoused  the  interest 
of  the  Lacedemonians  against  the  Athenians 
with  great  warmth,  advised  Xenophen  to  go  to  ' 
Delphos,  and  consult  the  oracle  concerning  the 
matter.  Xenophon  went  thither  accorditigly,  and 
asked  Apollo  to  which  of  the  gods  he  should 
offer  sacrifice  and  address  his  prayers,  to  the  end 
that  he  might  perform  the  voyage  in  the  best  and 
most  reputable  manner,  and,  after  a  happy  issue 
of  it,  return  in  safety.  Apollo  answered,  that 
he  should  sacrifice  to  the  proper  gods.  At  his 
return,  he  acquainted  Socrates  with  this  answer, 
who  blamed  him  because  he  had  not  asked  Apollo 
whether  it  were  better  for  him  to  undertake  the 
voyage,  in  the  first  place,  than  to  stay  at  home; 
but,  having  himself  first  determined  to  undertake 
it,  he  had  consulted  him  on  the  most  proper 
means  of  performing  it  with  success ;  but  since, 
said  he,  you  have  asked  this,  you  ought  to  do 
what  the  god  commanded.  Xenophon,  therefore, 
having  offered  sacrifice  to  the  gods,  according  to 
the  direction  of  the  oracle,  set  sail,  and  found 
Proxenus  and  Cyrus  at  Sardis,  ready  to  march 
towards  the  upper  Asia.  Here  he  was  presented 
to  Cyrus,  and  Proxenus  pressing  him  to  stay, 
Cyrus  was  no  less  earnest  in  persuading  him, 
and  assured  him,  as  soon  as  the  expedition  was 
at  an  end,  he  would  dismiss  him ;  this  he  pre- 
tended was  against  the  Pisidians." 

The  Greeks,  all  except  Clearchus,  the  Lace- 
demonian general,  who  was  no  doubt  from  the 
first  in  the  counsels  of  Cyrus,  were  led  on  by 
various  artifices,  until  it  became  more  dangerous 
to  retam  than  to  go  forward;  then  they  at  last 
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consented  to  more  forward  on  the  actual  expedi- 
tion against  the  Great  King. 

His  nai ratire  of  ihe  march  is  brief^  but  full  of 
interest;  but  our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to 
touch  upon  any  of  its  incidents.  At  length  the 
army  of  Artaxerxes  appeared,  covering,  with  its 
locust  swarms,  an  immensts  plain  between  the 
Euphrates  and  Tigris,  about  one  hundred  miles 
above  the  city  of  Babylon.  The  battle  was  join- 
ed, and  the  account  which  Xenophon  gives  of  it 
calls  to  our  recollection  forcibly  the  remarks  of 
M.  Cousin,  of  the  myriads  of  men  who  meet  and 
contend  in  battle  in  Asia,  and  of  whom  and  of 
whose  deeds  the  history  of  their  country  retains 
no  trace.  There,  indeed,  the  individuality  of 
man  is  swallowed  up  and  lost  in  the  mighty 
ocean  of  being,  and  they  therefore  have  no  his- 
tory. At  the  first  onset  Cyrus  fell;  but  the 
Greeks  drove  the  enemy  opposed  to  them  from 
the  field:  they  encamped  on  the  battle-ground, 
and  made  fires  to  dress  their  food  of  the  darts 
and  arrows  of  the  Persians  and  the  wooden 
shields  of  the  Egyptians;  and  for  two  days  they 
believed  Cyrus  to  be  alive  and  conqueror. 

The  conduct  of  the  Persians  subsequent  to  the 
battle,  satisfies  us  that  their  first  object  was  to 
get  the  Greeks  in  their  power,  by  any  artifice, 
and  make  such  fearful  example  of  them  as  would 
prevent  the  future  march  of  their  armies  into 
Persia ;  but  if  this  were  impracticable,  to  lead 
them  where  they  could  find  their  way,  through 
many  difficulties,  out  of  the  kingdom,  and  to 
harass,  but  not  cut  off,  their  retreat  For  this 
purpose  they  first  negotiated:  they  furnished 
the  Greeks  provisions,  and  led  them  down  the 
Tigris  many  days'  march,  out  of  their  route, 
partly  that  they  might  see  the  numerous  army 
which  was  marching  from  Susa  and  Ecbatana, 
to  the  aid  of  the  Great  King,  and  partly  that,  on 
failing  to  ensnare  them,  they  might  dismiss'them 
by  the  shortest  way  out  of  the  kingdom  into  the 
mountains  of  the  Carduchians,  where  they  would 
probably  perish  by  the  rigor  of  the  climate  and 
by  the  swords  of  that  warlike  people. 

The  night  after  the  commander,  Clearchus, 
and  the  other  principal  officers  of  the  Greeks 
were  taken  by  treachery  and  put  to  death,  and 
when  the  Greeks  lay  disheartened  in  their  camp, 
without  officers  and  without  order,  not  knowing 
what  to  do,  expecting  an  attack  and  unprepared 
for  defence,  Xenophon  says  he  "was  of  the 
number,  had  his  share  in  the  general  sorrow, 
and  was  unable  to  rest." 

*'  However,  getting  a  little  sleep,  he  dreamed : 
he  thought  it  thundered  and  a  flash  of  lightning 
fell  upon  his  paternal  house,  which,  upon  that, 
was  all  in  a  blaze.  Immediately  he  woke  in 
a  fright,  and  looked  upon  his  dream  as  happy  in 


this  recrpect,  because  while  he  was  engaged  in 
difficulties,  he  saw  a  great  light  proceediDg  from 
Jupiter." 

That  the  sleep  of  Xenophon  on  that  featfol 
night  should  be  short  and  troubled,  we  eaa  well 
believe.  That  the  young  wanderer,  (for  we  ate 
satisfied  he  was  then  a  youth,  though  this  is 
disputed  by  the  learned;  and  what  will  not  the 
learned  dispute?)  that  the  young wandem, oa 
such  a  night,  should  dream  or  think  of  his  pater- 
nal house,  and  that  his  dream  or  reverie  sboDU 
be  tinged  with  the  dark  hue  of  all  aroiiDd  him, 
is  perfectly -consistent  with  the  philosophy  of  the 
human  mind ;  and  his  firm  and  courageoos  spirit, 
the  buoyancy  of  youth  and  hope,  might  well 
dictate  the  happy  interpretation  to  his  troobled 
dream.  Then  follows  a  council  of  officers  and 
men— the  choice  of  generals,  in  which  Xeno- 
phon was  chosen  on  the  part  of  the  AtheDians- 
the  march,  and  the  means  taken  by  the  Pe^ 
sians  to  force  the  Greeks  into  the  Cardochiaa 
mountains. 

The  snow,  two  fathoms  deep,  which  they  en- 
countered in  this  inhospitable  region,  has  caused 
much  discussion  and  some  doubt,  but  we  do  not 
perceive  that  it  is  at  all  wonderful.  It  was  in 
the  midst  of  winter— they  had  approached  the 
latitude  of  43^— those  mountains  are  the  most 
elevated  part  of  western  Asia,  for  they  give  rise 
to  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  and  the  rivers  which 
flow  northward  into  the  Caspian  and  the  Eoiine 
seas,  and  the  climate,  which  throughout  nearly  all 
Europe  is  insular,  rendered  mild  by  the  western 
breezes  from  the  Atlantic,  is  here  far  remored 
from  their  influence,  and  corresponds  with  the 
same  parallel  of  latitude  and  the  same  elevation 
in  the  interior  of  the  American  contineot. 

The  army  suffered  much  ;  but  they  felt  their 
capacity  to  overcome  every  difficulty,  and  face 
every  danger  that  awaited  them ;  and  they  met 
them  cheerfully.  One  encounter  of  withctwecn 
Xenophon  and  Cheirosophus,  the  Lacedemonian 
genera],  is  worthy  of  notice. 

While  they  were  marching  through  thecovn- 
try  of  the  Chalybians,  they  saw  the  natives  in 
great  force  posted  on  a  bill  to  dispute  their  pas- 
sage. Cheirosophus  proposed  to  attack  them— 
Xenophon  objected,  and  advised  that  tbeyahoald 
^^  steal  amarM^  on  them  under  cover  of  the 
night,  and  take  possession  of  a  hill  which  com- 
manded that  on  which  the  enemy  was  posted. 

<<But  why,"  said  he,  <*  do  I  mention  stealing? 
since  I  am  informed  that  among  yon  Lacede- 
monians, those  of  the  first  rank  practise  it  from 
their  childhood,  and  that  instead  of  being  a  dis- 
honor, it  is  your  duty  to  steal  those  things  which 
the  law  has  not  forbidden ;  and,  to  the  eod  that 
you  may  learn  to  steal  with  the  greatest  dexterity 
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and  secrecy  imaginable,  your  laws  hare  provided 
that  those  who  are  taken  i^  theft  shall  be  whip- 
ped. This  is  the  time  for  you  to  show  how  far 
yoQi  education  has  improved  you,  and  to  take 
care  that  in  stealing  this  march  we  are  not  disco- 
vered, lest  we  suffer  severely." 

Cheirosophus  answered,  "  I  am  also  informed 
that  you  Athenians  are  very  expert  in  stealing 
the  public  money,  notwithstanding  the  danger 
you  are  exposed  to,  and  that  your  best  men  are 
the  most,  expert  at  it ;  that  is,  if  you  choot$e 
your  best  men  for  your  magistrates— so  this  is  a 
proper  time  for  you  to  show  the  effects  of  yottr 
education." 

In  passing  through  the  country  of  the  Taoeh- 
eans,  a  wild  mountain  race,  who  inhabited  fast- 
nesses, into  which  they  had  conveyed  all  their 
provisions,  the  Greeks  suffered  much  with  hun- 
ger. 

"At  last  the  army  airived  at  a  strong  place, 
which  had  neither  city  nor  houses  upon  it,  but 
where  great  numbers  of  men  and  women,  with 
their  cattle,  were  assembled :  this  place  Cheiro- 
lophns  ordered  to  be  attacked  the  moment  he 
came  before  it." 
At  length  the  fastness  was  stormed. 
''And  here  followed  a  dreadful  spectacle  in- 
deed; for  the  women  first  threw  their  children 
down  the  precipices  and  then  themselves ;  the 
men  did  the  same.  And  here  uSEIneas  the,  Stym- 
phalian,  a  captain,  seeing  one  of  the  barbarians, 
who  was  richly  dressed,  running  with  a  design 
to  throw  himself  ofi^  caught  hold  of  him,  and  the 
other  drawing  him  after,  they  both  fell  down  the 
precipice  together,  and  were  dashed  to  pieces," 

It  does  not  appear,  that  Xenophon  kept  a  regu- 
lar journal  of  his  marches  and  the  incidents 
vhich  occurred  on  either  the  Expedition  or 
Retreat.  It  is  probable  the  account  was  written 
Qany  years  after  from  memory,  and  that  hence 
tome  gec^raphical  errors  crept  in,  which  have  so 
inneh  puzzled  his  commentators.  But  his  gene 
ml  accoracy  is  confirmed  by  modern  travellers ; 
and  ancients,  as  well  as  moderns,  from  the  age 
of  Marcus  Crassus  and  Mark  Anthony  down  to 
the  present  time,  concur  in  fixing  the  same  cha- 
ncier to  the  wild  and  primitive,  and  it  would 
seem  unchanging,  inhabitants  of  the  mountain 
re^ons  through  which  he  passed. 

Perpetual  occupancy  appears  to  belong  to  a 
moantain  race.  Their  banen  hills,  which  are 
fruitful  in  no  product 

*'Bat  man  and  iteel,  the  aoldier  and  the  sfrord," 

seldom  invite  the  inroads  of  the  conqueror,  while 
the  passionate  love  of  the  mountaineer  for  his 
wild  fiutnesses  and  siill  wilder  freedom,  forbids 
him  to  wander  in  search  of  fairer  lands  and 


milder  climes.  Hence  the  unmixed  and  primi- 
tive Britons  are  still  found,  after  so  many  ages, 
(conquered  but  not  expelled)  in  the  mountains 
of  Wales.  A  kindred  people  of  the  Celtic  race, 
in  spite  of  Gothic  and  Moojrish  conquests^  still 
occupy  the  mountains  of  Biscay  in  Spain,  and 
the  Pyrennean  portion  of  Catalonia  is  held  by  a 
still  more  ancient  people,  who  are  believed  to 
have  occupied  it  before  the  Phenician  navigators 
pushed  their  discoveries  to  the  shores  of  the 
Peninsula.  So  it  is  universally,  whenever  a 
mountain  region  of  great  extent  is  once  possessed 
by  a  people  far  enough  advanced  in  civilization 
to  provide  for  their  own  sustenance  and  to  know 
the  arts  of  war,  they  and  their  posterity  hold  it 
forever. 

But  we  must  hasten  to  a  conclusion.  We 
cannot  even  refer  to  the  various  other  productions 
of  our  author;  but  we  earnestly  recommend  him 
to  our  young  readers,  as  one  whose  woiks  are 
full  of  interest,  and  as  the  master  of  a  style  which 
for  neatness,  perspicuity  and  beamy,  has  never 
been  excelled. 


INFLUENCE   OF  MORALS. 

By  a  KatfTa  of  Pelenbnrg,  Va. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  branch  of  literature,  which  is 
less  likely  to  attract  pablic  attention  than  mora]  essays ; 
and  yet  there  is  no  sabject  which,  in  this  age  of  super- 
ficial readmg,  is  more  beautifully  instruetive.  To 
throw  around  the  seblime  truths  of  morality  the  attrac- 
tions of  a  graceful  style,  and  to  commend  the  cup  of 
bitter  ingredients  to  the  diseased  palate,  by  touching  its 
brim  with  earthly  sweets,  is  a  task,  which  the  writer  of 
these  essays  has  rashly  assumed  and  imperfectly  exe- 
cuted. Leading  errors  which  have  long  been  assumed 
as  unquestionable  dogmas,  have  been  rudely  assailed  ^ 
time-honored  prejudices,  which  have  been  intricately 
interwoven  with  the  fibres  of  our  heart,  however  repul- 
sive to  our  cooler  judgments,  have  been  combatted ;  and 
notwithstanding  the  novelty  of  the  positions,  which 
have  been  hardily  assumed,  and  as  confidently  main- 
tained on  this  unpopular  theme,  we  have  been  well 
pleased  to  observe  the  tolerance  of  the  public  in  the 
calm  perusal  of  strictures  upon  received  opinions  hith- 
erto unquestioned,  and  deemed  to  be  indisputable. 
But  that  the  patience  of  our  readers  may  not  be  abused 
by  frequent  disquisitions  upon  a  subject  so  apparently 
unattractive  in  itself,  we  propose  turning  aside  for  a 
season  from  the  paths  of  severe  disquisition,  to  tread 
the  flowery  and  enchanting  regions  of  the  marvellous.* 
We  propose  in  the  present  number  to  discuss  the 
influence  of  Romance  on  Morals,  and  to  estimate  the 
merits  of  works  of  fiction  by  the  dictates  of  a  libera! 
but  sound  judgment,  and  not  by  the  austere  rules  of 

^  It  it  proper  to  ■tats,  that  in  the  dtaeuMion  of  thie  faiteieitfai^ 
qaeation,  we  I^are  borrowed  large! j  from  a  manueeripl  pieced 
In  our  hande  by  an  Intelligent  friend,  whose  genius  beautifully 
illustrates  whatsrer  it  touches. 
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morality.  To  judge  thus  harehljr,  would  be  to  strip 
them  of  all  their  beauty ;  for,  these  sport! re  creations  of 
the  fancy,  like  the  wings  of  the  butterily,  when  pressed 
too  closely  by  the  hand  of  the  admiring  naturalist,  lose 
that  flower  of  beauty,  which  seems  to  have  been  woren 
of  air  and  lighL  We  are  slow  to  imitate  the  eagerness 
of  the  child  of  fortune,  in  the  Eastern  tale,  who^  not 
content  with  the  brilliant  prospect  around  him,  rashly 
applied  the  mystical  unguent  to  both  eyes,  whereby  the 
fountain  of  light  was  sealed  forerer.  There  have  been, 
and  are  stern  moralists,  who  utterly  repudiate  all  works 
of  fiction,  and  we  can  readily  appreciate  the  purity  of 
their  design ;  there  are  others,  no  less  Tirtuou^  to 
whom  they  are  a  perennial  fount  of  delights.  And  it 
is  somewhat  strange,  that  the  skeptie  Bayle,  who 
rashly  questioned  the  sublime  truths  of  rsTelation,  fear- 
ful of  the  demoralizing  tendency  of  these  works,  forbade 
their  perusal,  while  the  pious  Francis  of  Sales,  declared 
that  they  were  his  greatest  delight.  But  in  the  present 
state  of  society,  we  rery  much  doubt,  whether  any  salu- 
tary effect  wouki  flow  from  the  sweeping  denunciation 
of  the  philosopher ;  and  we  are  strongl/  inclined  to  sus- 
pect that  the  fervent  spirit  of  the  Saint  infused  much 
of  its«rdor  into  his  admiratkm. 

Truth  is  the  supreme  good,  the  first  aliment  of  the 
souL  To  search  after  truth  is  the  only  employment 
correspondent  with  the  high  destinies  of  man.  But, 
like  the  Egyptian  Isis,  truth  is  a  mystic  divinity  covered 
with  a  veil,  which  we  will  endeavor  to  raise,  but  which 
no  one  can  entirely  remove.  Is  then  the  love  of  the 
marvellous— is  fiction— 4s  a  wandering  from  the  formal 
paths  of  severe  truth,  of  the  essence  of  man  ?  Who  shall 
solve  the  mystery  of  man,  or  explain  his  propensity  for 
the  marvellous  7  Why  is  he  now  the  kneaded  clod,  and 
presently  filled  with  celestial  fire,  too  proud  to  crawl 
upon  the  earth,  and  too  feeble  to  soar  to  the  skies? 
fiiefore  his  fall,  the  understanding,  the  imagination, 
and  all  the  fiiculties  of  his  mind,  were  harmoniously 
blended,  and  all  was  light ;  but  since  his  disobedience, 
those  faculties  are  disturbed  and  confounded.  Where- 
fore then  should  not  the  imagination  be  indulged  within 
the  limits  of  innocent  amusement,  where  there  is  no 
intention  to  deceive  in  fact  ?  To  seek  for  truth  is  the 
travail  of  life.  But  who  would  ask  of  mortal  man, 
whose  life  begins  in  tears  and  ends  in  sighs,  to  suspend 
the  action  of  that  enchanting  foculty  which  imagines 
and  creates?  The  future  life,  which  most  interests  us, 
is  veiled  in  mystery,  and  it  is  only  by  the  aid  of  the 
imagination  that  we  can  frame  a  salutary  conjecture  of 
the  world  beyond  the  graye.  In  forming  a  correa 
opinion  of  the  influence  of  the  marrellous  upon  mortals, 
we  must  take  man  as  we  find  him  in  his  social  condi- 
tion. It  may  be,  that  in  some  of  those  stars  that  shine 
with  divine  magnificence  in  the  firmament,  there  is  a 
people  so  enlightened,  so  happy,  so  virtuous,  as  to 
require  no  exertion  of  the  imagination ;  who,  unlike 
ourselves,  do  not  wander  in  the  dusky  twilight,  but 
bask  in  the  meridian  splendor  of  truth.  And  if  this 
state  of  things  prevailed  on  our  globe ;  if  that  pure  and 
enlightened  reason,  which  the  poet  of  philosophers 
imagined,  in  his  lofty  dreams,  were  the  possession  of  the 
children  of  Eve,  there  i^ould  no  longer  be  any  neces- 
sity for  such  entertainment,  and  they  should  be  strictly 
prohibited.  Some  sublime  moralist,  venerable  for  his 
age  and  virtuss,  might  arise  among  us,  and  with  a  stem 


countenance,  expel  Homer,  Walur  Scou,  and  the 
whole  regiment  of  romancers.  But  while  thus  dittbai^- 
ing  a  solemn  duty,  he  would  pour  out  perfumes  upon 
their  heads,  and  entwine  their  brows  with  garlandiof 
flowers.    He  might  be  supposed  thus  to  addren  them : 

"  Here  o'er  our  minds  stem  reason  holds  her  ewav. 
Here   the  law  commands  and  regulates  oar  ectioo. 
We  are  happy,  because  we  are  just ;  we  aze  joit,  be- 
cause our  imaginations  are  quiet,  and  the  violent  psi- 
sions  tamed  or  driven  from  our  hearts.   You  ceddm, 
sublime  enchanters,  add  one  item  to  our  felicity,  but 
you  may  render  fastidious  our  placid  mediocriiy.  De. 
part  then,  amid  the  acclamations  and  applauses  of  tkie 
who  banish  you.    Depart  from  among  us,  and  aeareh 
for  a  world  in  which  this  sacred  power  of  custom  and 
laws  does  not  exist    There,  perhaps,  you  may  be  al^ 
ful— there,  perhaps,  you  may  be  necessary ;  here,  your 
alluremenu  would  be  vain  or  injurious.   Away— there 
is  such  witchery  in  your  presence,  that  were  it  luflmd 
any  longer,  it  would  render  your  departure  uselen  or 
impossible.'*    Such  are  the  sentiments  which  PUio 
entertoined,when  he  banished  the  poets  from  his  happy 
republic    Let  the  sentence  be  pronounced  when  the 
dreains  of  the  philosopher  shall  hsTe  been  realized. 
But  where  is  that  favored  people,  that  virtuous  assem- 
bly of  men,  that  renders  it  possible  to  put  in  ezeeuiioi 
this  brilliant  chimera  ?  If  it  were  in  any  of  those  bright 
stars  of  which  we  have  spoken,  to  what  other  plsee 
than  our  earth  could  the  romancers  and  poets  eome, 
when  expelled  from  those  blissful  seau?  b  it  not  here, 
that  as  soon  as  truth  presents  itself  we  shut  oar  eyei| 
that  are  unable  to  bear  its  vivid  light?    When  Mosei 
strode  down  from  the  mount  of  Qod,  clothed  with  the 
power  and  radiance  of  celestial  truth,  did  not  the  brsel* 
ites  bow  down,  and  pray  that  they  might  no  moiebe 
oppressed  with  its  overpowering  manifestatioD?  And 
when  the  blaze  of  truth  was  thrown  upon  the  path  of 
the  persecuting  Saul,  in  his  journey  to  Damascus,  vss 
he  not  overthrown  and   subdued  in  the  pride  of  hii 
rebellious  heart  ?  Frail  descendants  of  the  erring  maD| 
to  allure  us  in  the  thorny  paths  of  truth  they  moat  be 
strewed  with  flowers.    The  cup  of  virtue  is  dashed 
from  our  indignant  lips,  unless  the  edges  be  robbed 
with  earthly  sweets.    Let  us   not  be  presunptuoos, 
since  to  believe  ourselves  better  than  we  arc,  we  become 
still  worse  than  we  really  are.    Let  us  be  carefuWor, 
in  our  present  condition,  if  it  could  be  proved  that 
romances  are  of  themselves  bad,  it  would  still  be  a 
question  worthy  of  inyestigation,  whether  they  are  not 
a  necessary  evil.    It  becomes  necessary  oftentinxs  to 
prescribe  the  use  of  one  poison  to  counteract  the  force  of 
another.    We  should  be  careful,  however,  to  mix  them 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  noxious  qualities  may  destroy 
each  other.    How  often,  even  in  morals,  does  one  pes* 
sion  gain  that  triumph  oyer  another,  whidi  no  force  « 
reasoning  could  obtain  ?    Whilst,  for  example,  anger 
impels  us  to  take  signal  vengeance  of  our  vile  enemMti 
pride  exclaims  that  the  oflfence  could  not  ascend  fioiD 
such  baseness  to  our  dignified  breasts.    So  that «« 
think  we  pardon,  when,  in  fact,  we  despise;  and  the 
voice  of  ungovernable  pride  we  style  philosophy. 

It  is  also  worthy  of  inquiry,  whether  romances  be 
not  a  useful  vent  to  the  unbridled  curiosity  of  msn, 
who  is  always  hunting  aflcr  new  things,  caring  \tvk 
about  a  selection,  and  generally  embracing  more  eagerly 
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thoas  which  will  drag  him  to  ruin  7  Nor  should  it  be 
forgotten,  that  it  ia  no  easy  matter  to  find  a  better  re- 
medy for  the  evils  of  idleness,  in  which  erery  virtue 
dies,  and  every  vice  acqojfes  renovated  vigor.  It  might 
•bo  be  welt,  before  deciding  so  dogmatically,  as  some 
persons  do,  that  all  romances  ought  to  be  proscribed  for 
their  intrinsic  malice,  to  reflect  profoundly  on  this  severe 
sentence,  because  something  may  perhaps  be  found  in 
the  edtodition  of  our  souls,  that  may  make  us  hesitate 
before  we  pronounce  a  judgment  so  rigid.  It  really  ap- 
pears to  us,  that  if  there  were  nothing  else,  a  sufficient 
reason  to  hold  us  in  suspense  might  be  found  in  the  uni- 
^/venality  of  romances  at  all  times,  and  among  all  nations. 
It  is  an  axiom,  as  certain  as  if  it  were  in  Euclid,  that  an 
opinion,  generally  believed  to  be  true  in  every  age  and 
by  every  people,  must  be  true.  And  it  is  unquestion- 
ably true  that  all  nations  have  agreed  in  considering 
fomances  as  One  of  their  dearest  delights.  In  speaking 
of  romances,  we  do  not  confine  ourselves  to  the  vulgar 
sceepcation  of  the  term,  because  at  present  that  term  is 
restricted  to  too  narrow  a  signification,  which  originally 
comprehended  every  narration  of  a  fact,  that  had  not 
•ctoally  happened. 

And  in  fact  if  we  wish  to  consider  romance  in  all  its 
bearings  upon  moral  and  civil  life,  we  must  still  enlarge 
this  idea,  and  extend  it  to  all  the  creations  of  fancy, 
which  present  us  with  a  world  difiTdrent  from  the  real 
worM,  or  which  show  us  the  real  world  itself  through  a 
.   prism  that  totally  transforms  it  into  joyous  colors.    We 
have  neither  strength  nor  courage  to  throw  ourselves 
into  the  immense  fields  of  erudition,  and  to  mount  up 
through  the  dififerent  ages  to  the  first  origin  of  romances. 
But  wherever  we  cast  our  eyes,  we  find  them  in  favor 
with  the  mass  of  the  people ;  and  in  this  respect  there 
is  no  dntinction  between  the  mysterious  wisdom  of  the 
Egypuans  and  the  credulous  ignorance  of  our  own  sava- 
ges    At  the  base  of  the  pyramids,  and  on  the  bordere 
of  lake  McBris,  a  crowd  sitting  with  legs  across  still 
listens  to  the  tales  of  the  Arab  camel-driver,  with  the 
same  anxiety  that  the  other  group  on  the  banks  ot 
kke  Superior,  and  in  the  midst  of  their  beara  and  hea- 
ven, drinks  with  delighted  eare  the  stories  of  the  cun- 
'>'"?  jnggler  who  entertains  them.   And  if  the  delightful 
gardens  of  Ionia  frequently  beheld  their  myrtles  carved 
with  fiibolous  remembrances,  so  do  the  rugged  rocks  of 
Scandinavia  present  at  every  step  the  deformed  runic 
characters,  which  recount  similar  fictions.    Every  coun- 
try appears  to  hare  equally  inspired  its  inhabitants 
with  this  genius,  and  it  is  only  when  we  wish  to  come 
nearer  to  the  present  conceived  idea  of  romances,  that 
oar  eyee  are  involuntarily  turned  to  the  east. 

From  the  east  we  have  received,  with  the  sun,  every 
ray  of  light;  and  beholding  how  those  once  happy 
regions  are  now  buried  in  barbarism,  one  might  be  templ- 
ed to  think  it  a  punishmentsimilarto  that  of  Prometheus 
tor  hawing  communicated  the  divine  spark  to  the  nations 
of  Ui«  earth. 

The  Egyptians  and  the  Arabians,  the  Assyrians  and 
the  Persians,  are  the  firet  whose  romantic  narratives  are 
morded  by  tradition.  Nor  did  this  people  apply  them- 
■elTes  to  the  sole  task  of  confounding  and  enveloping 
real  events  in  imaginary  histories :  but  morality,  poli- 
liea,  and  religion,  were  all  wrapped  up  in  allegories  and 
fictions,  so  that  one  of  the  sacred  prophets  formerly 
gave  the  Arabians  the  name  of  fabulous,  and  Strebo 


complains  that  the  love  of  the  marvellous  rendered  un- 
certain the  history  of  these  nations. 

That  Incessant  wheel,  which  turns  time  and  manners, 
has  placed  at  the  bottom  those  who  once  stood  at  the 
top  of  civilisation ;  still  the  flight  of  ages  has  not  been 
able  to  cancel  the  primitive  character  which  the  power- 
ful hand  of  nature  has  impressed  upon  them.  That  air 
and  that  sun  are  still  the  same.  Lying  fame  will  no 
longer  say  that  even  Homer  robbed  from  the  altars  of 
Memphis  the  poems  of  his  virgin  fancy,  and  sung  them 
for  his  own  at  the  tables  of  the  Grecian  chiefs.  But  in 
that  very  place,  where  tliose  temples  reared  their  lofty 
heads,  flows  a  crystal  fountain,  called  the  fountain  of 
the  lovers,  which  furnishes  a  sweet  argument  of  con- 
tinual romancing  to  those  inhabitants,  who,  in  this 
alone,  have  not  degenerated  from  the  prowess  of  their 
forefiilhers.  And  the  Koran  itself,  which  is  the  base  of 
all  their  belief,  Is  it  not  for  the  greater  part  a  romance, 
which,  in  the  midst  of  the  soundest  precepts  of  morali- 
ty, recounts  the  strangest  follies  that  ever  entered  the 
dreams  of  a  feverish  brain  ?  Every  thing  in  these 
countries  launches  beyond  the  limits  of  verisimiliiude, 
because  the  warm  imagination  of  this  people  is  always 
in  search  of  the  marvellous. 

The  Pereians  themselves,  who  were  always  so  obser- 
vant of  truth,  and  are  on  that  account  highly  praised 
by  ancient  writers,  are  no  longer  the  same  when  there 
is  a  question  of  inventing  a  narrative.  They  let  their 
geniuses  loose  to  the  wildest  deliriums,  and  you  seem 
to  be  listening  to  the  brilliant  fictions  of  the  Arabians. 
These  last,  however,  excel,  in  this  respect,  all  the  people 
of  the  east;  nor  could  it  be  otherwise  with  a  nation, 
which  is  said  to  possess  alone  more  poets  than  all  other 
nations  put  together.  The  poet  and  the  romancer  are  ^ 
brothers,  and  we  shall  consider  them  in  the  same  lighL 

In  all  nations,  a  state  of  repose  seems  to  have  been 
necessary  to  the  indulgence  of  this  propensity  for  the 
marvellous.  In  India,  the  climate  is  so  romantic  and 
poetical,  and  has  so  powerful  an  influence  over  the  peo- 
ple, that  modern  institutions  wither  away  on  that  conti- 
nent and  never  take  root.  How  is  it  possible  that  in  a 
life  so  indolent  and  careless  as  that  of  the  Indians,  men 
could  refrain  from  following  the  impulse  of  that  faculty 
which  imagines  and  creates?  In  the  ease  and  idleness 
of  the  bodily  members,  when  the  necessities  of  positire 
existence  are  abundantly  provided,  the  spirit  redoubles 
its  action,  and  boldly  launches  into  the  ideal  world. 
But  when  a  nation  is  coming  out  of  a  slate  of  primitive 
barbarism,  and  is  approaching  a  state  of  ordinary  civi- 
lization, it  feels  what  it  wants  in  order  to  equal  other 
great  and  illustrious  nations.  Hence  it  rouses  itself,  as 
from  a  sleep,  and  in  the  real  objects  which  surrounds  it, 
seeks  for  strength  and  splendor.  Then  its  activity  and 
repose  are  divided  between  battles  and  the  formation  of 
laws ;  the  name  of  country  and  glory  are  blended  to- 
gether, and  the  ambition  to  satisfy  its  pride,  searches  for 
power  and  riches,  things  altogether  real,  and  which  can- 
not be  contented  with  vain  and  empty  illusions.  In  a 
word,  when  a  nation  is  composing,  with  actions,  its  his- 
tory, there  is  little  room  for  romance,  which  only  acquires 
favor  when  victory  or  defeat  has  introduced  the  peace 
of  triumph  or  the  peace  of  slavery.  No  praise  can  cer- 
tainly be  derived  to  romances,  from  the  consideration 
that  in  times  of  power  and  glory,  they  are  little  esteemed 
by  the  nations  of  the  earth.    But  we  do  not  wish  to 
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praise  romances  for  any  intrinsic  merit ;  oo  the  eontraqT) 
we  hsTe  always  said,  that  it  would  be  beneficial  to  ban- 
ish them,  provided  we  could  secure  the  perfbct  govern- 
mont  of  civilized  manners  and  customs.  The  princi- 
ples with  which  we  started  are  still  untouched.  But,  if 
nations  in  the  midst  of  their  career  of  glory  and  renown, 
little  affect  romancesi  we  should  remember  that  the  time 
at  which  a  people  attains  its  highest  pitch  of  gttindeur, 
IS  not  always  that  at  which  it  is  most  virtuous  and  hap- 
py. On  the  contrary,  a  philosopher  styled  those  nations 
happy,  whose  history  is  always  disgusting  and  tedious. 
Crimes  were  sometimes  protected  by  fortune,  but  the 
delicate  mind  never  measures  virtue  by  strength  and 
power.  We  may  be  deceived,  but  it  appears  to  us, 
that  if  the  love  of  the  marvellous  be  extinguished  in  a 
people,  simultaneously  and  irrevocably  will  also  be 
quenched  the  enthusiasm  for  noble  actions.  And  should 
'  we  be  so  unfortunate  as  to  fall  In  with  a  society  bent  on 
the  sober  realities  of  life,  and  entirely  occupied  with 
loss  and  gain,  every  hour  would  appear  an  age,  until  we 
could  fly  from  this  disgusting  company. 

What  has  hitherto  been  said  of  nations,  may  be  ap- 
plied with  equal  truth  to  individuals.  Philosophers  and 
stotists  have  frequently  instituted  comparisons  between 
them,  and  have  discovered  wonderful  resemblance,  but 
perhaps  in  nothing  is  the  analogy  so  striking  as  in  re- 
lation to  romances.  With  individuals,  as  with  nations, 
the  periods  most  delighted  with  romances  are  youth  and 
old  age.  Robust  manhood  finds  other  occupations,  and  is 
alternately  agitated  by  ambition  and  avarice.  By  this 
assertion,  we  do  not  wish  to  insinuate,  that  in  this  me- 
lancholy journey  from  the  tears  of  the  cradle  to  the  ob- 
scurity of  the  tomb,  there  is  a  time,  which,  for  the  gene- 
rality of  men,  is  void  of  illusion.  This  opinion  would 
Indeed  be  gross,  because  the  activity  of  life  may  indeed 
weaken  the  impulse  in  search  of  the  marvellous,  but  it 
can  never  suppress  it,  except  in  a  few  beings,  who  seem 
to  have  rejected  the  inheritance  of  Adam,  and  who,  by 
the  different  afifections  of  their  hearts,  seem  to  be  stran- 
gers in  the  midst  of  the  human  family*  Some  haughty 
geniuses  have  vainly  endeavored,  by  the  sole  aid  of  rea- 
son, to  explain  the  sublime  mystery  of  man,  and  to  tell 
us  whence  comes  this  insatiable  love  of  the  marvellous. 
There  is,  however,  a  great  book,  of  which  our  impotent 
pride  sees  nothing  but  the  external,  inviolable  seal,  but 
which  religion  willingly  opens  to  those  who  humble 
(heir  hearts  and  minds.  In  it  every  thing  is  explained ; 
and  whenever  in  literature,  in  morals,  or  in  science,  the 
ordinary  rules  are  not  sufficient;  whenever  you  must 
have  recourse  to  the  intrinsic  nature  of  man,  without 
these  pages,  there  is  nothing  but  error  and  confusion.  It 
may  seem  strange  that  we  use  such  language  in  speak- 
ing of  romances,  that  the  book  of  truth  should  be  bor- 
rowed to  illustrate  the  ravages  of  fiction ;  but  is  it  our 
fault  that  by  abandoning  this  principle,  the  whole  intel- 
lectual world  becomes  an  enigma  beyond  the  powers  of 
solution  ?  Are  we  to  blame  if  the  tendency  of  man  to 
the  marvellous  cannot  be  explained  but  by  following 
man,  who  is  in  himself  so  marvellous,  to  the  very  origin 
of  his  being?  Philosophers  may  fabricate,  at  their 
pleasure,  system?  of  the  progressive  perfectibility  of 
mankind,  and  number  the  years  after  which  it  will  be 
permitted  to  God  to  behold  his  work  less  imperfect 
They  may  animate  the  statue  of  Condillac,  and  slowly, 
by  the  miserable  road  of  the  senses,  provide  it  with 


some  ideas,  and  then  join  together  this  new  spedet  of 
machinery,  and  let  it  go  on  by  little  and  Utile  uoiil  it 
arrive  to  the  wisdom  of  the  beaver  and  the  moDkey,  in 
order  that  It  may  finally  comprehend  the  univene,  and 
judge  Him  who  makes  Justick. 

Who  can  restrain  the  pride  of  an  immoiud  tool 
when  it  abuses  its  sublime  gifts.   But  this  immeim 
pride,  in  the  eyes  of  a  true  sage,  is  mere  folly,  and  thoie 
systems,  like  the  towers  of  sand  raised  by  childreo  <ni 
the  sea  shore,  the  higher  they  are  the  nearer  to  niia, 
and  already  falL    All  nations  register  a  primitire  time 
of  felicity,  and  a  terrestrial  paradise ;  an  age  of  gold 
that,  alas !  too  soon  has  passed  away.    What  are  qfs- 
tems,  in  presence  of  this  universal  consent  of  DatioDi> 
confronted  with  this  solemn  protest  of  mankind?  Heie' 
within  our  bosoms,  we  have  a  secure  guide ;  and  if  man 
wish  to  follow  it,  in  the  silence  of  the  passions,  and  sin- 
cerely interrogate  himself,  he  will  discover  twoforcesat 
war  within  him,  one  of  which  binds  him  to  this  life,  as 
if  it  embraced  the  end  of  his  being ;  the  other  lifts  bim 
up  to  an  ideal  world,  filled  with  distant  reminiscences  of 
a  better  state,  and  a  new  hope  of  more  joyful  and  eo- 
lightened  times.    Man  too  is  a  fallen  angel,  and  alihoogh 
the  creature  of  a  few  days,  has  within  his  soul  a  seem 
revelation,  unfolding  to  him  the  lot  for  which  be  was 
originally  destined.    Hence  the  propensity  of  man  to 
throw  himself  beyond  the  limits  of  real  life.   Remow 
this  infallible  doctrine,  and  the  mystery  of  man  is  inso- 
luble.   Mast,  however  a  frozen  and  desperate  sdenee 
may  endeavor  to  resolve  him  into  an  automaton,  msQ 
will  never  be  able  to  unhumanise  himselfl   The  seal 
has  been  stamped  upon  him  by  a  hand  whose  characters 
are  eternal ;  they  may  be  covered  for  a  season,  but  eao 
never  be  entirely  cancelled.    Where  is  the  man  who 
will  deny  that  he  hears  the  voice  of  the  nuurellous 
speak  within  him — that  he  feels  the  necessity  of  awa- 
kening  himself  to  a  true  and  more  animated  existence? 
Who  has  not,  in  the  course  of  his  life,  made  a  romance? 
All  romances  are  not  written.    Hope— the  last  of  ihc 
virtues  that  lingered  with  man — ^hope,  human  hope,  was 
the  first  romancer.  What  are  the  first  thoughts  of  maoi 
when  he  beholds  the  future  through  a  magic  veil,  trans- 
forming the  whole  appearance  of  things  7    He  will  low 
the  singular,  the  new,  the  marvellous  propensity  of  ro- 
mances.    In  the  ecstasy  of  youth,  the  golden  limit  of 
his  life  will  promise  to  meet  him  serene  and  corcred 
with  celestial  smiles.    Who  will  then  wrench  from  him  - 
the  romance,  in  which  he  seems  to  read  his  own  fotors 
history,  in  which  his  fancy  finds  the  world  for  which  he 
seeks  7    Philosophy  cries,  break  that  false  and  fatal  en- 
chantment ;  but  let  the  philosopher  Uke  care.  Perhaps 
this  is  the  only  moment  in  which  that  young  roan  will 
be  truly  happy.    The  sleep  of  life  is  slept  upon  a  bed 
of  thorns.    Why  will  you  awake  that  blessed  being 
who  dreams  of  flowers  and  gardens,  and  under  a  show- 
er of  roses  holds  converse  of  joy  with  angels?   Alas! 
experience,  that  mournful  mistress,  will  come  too  soon 
to  arouse  him.    Remove  the  illusion  too  hastily,  and  he 
runs  to  the  opposite  excess.     He  demands  a  reason  fat 
every  thing,  reduces  feelings  to  axioms,  and  imitatiag 
the  blasphemy  of  Brutus,  asks  if  virtue  be  any  thing 
but  a  name. 

But  when  the  tempest  of  the  passions  shall  have  sob- 
sided  into  a  calm  that  announces  the  nearness  of  the  port, 
ifhen  we  linger  on  that  Tei^ge  which  unites  the  P^ 
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vith  the  future,  hope  still  liogera  to  cheer  the  winter  of 
human  life.  To  old  age  still  remains  wdelUeiual  ro- 
mance. Because  if  you  abandon  hope,  hope  does  not 
therefore  abandon  man,  whose  soul,  arrived  at  the  con- 
fines of  time,  disdains  all  measured  limits,  and  esteems 
as  nothing  every  thing  which  does  not  breathe  of  im- 
mortality. He  knew  little  of  human  nature  who  said 
that  the  old,  man  lives  by  memory  alone.  For  if  tlie 
past  be  chequered  or  rife  with  iniquity,  there  is  no  plea- 
sure, but  pain  in  the  retrospect.  And  if  the  flowers  of 
virtue  had  sprung  up  in  the  path  which  he  had  trodden, 
though  it  would  be  delicious  to  abandon  himself  to  the 
sensations  of  conscience,  how  much  purer  would  be 
that  fragrance  if  it  won  him  to  contemplate  and  to  fore- 
taste the  blessings  which  futurity  unfolds  to  his  view. 
Pindar  felt  this  truth,  when  he  sung  in  opposition  to 
Tulgar  opinion  that  hope  is  the  nurse  of  old  age.  Ro- 
■  manee  is  the  child  of  Hope,  and  with  it  old  age,  as  we 
have  already  observed,  is  extremely  delighted.  How- 
ever unfortunate  a  man  may  have  been,  there  are  always 
some  lucid  points  scattered  over  his  youthful  years.  He 
gathers  these  around  him,  and  forms  a  novel  far  dearer 
to  him  than  the  history  of  the  whole  world.  The  set. 
ting  sun,  the  rising  moon,  the  leaf  of  the  periwinkle^ 
the  sound  of  a  flute^  places  before  his  eyes  his  buoyant 
youth.  In  the  excitement  of  the  moment,  the  past 
and  the  future  are  surrounded  with  that  splendid  tint  of 
gokly  which,  in  the  tameness  of  middle  age,  he  thought 
had  vanished  forever.  No  matter  if  his  garland  of  roses 
wither  before  the  odoriferous  buds  have  burst  into  bloom. 
He  takes  it  as  it  is,  and  places  it  on  his  head,  because  he 
b  going  very  soon  to  a  garden  wheie  every  thing  flour^ 
isbes  again,  and  where  the  fragrance  will  be  divine  and 
immortal.  Is  it  objected  to  us  that  we  have  only  spoken 
of  the  good,  who  unfortunately  are  by  far  the  smaller 
portion  of  the  human  family  7  We  have  already  de- 
clared that  we  do  not  intend  to  extend  our  remarks  to 
any  other  class.  The  poet  Sa&di  prayed  that  there 
might  be  sent  upon  the  wicked  a  long  and  tranquil 
sleep,  so  that  while  they  slept  at  least,  they  might  not 
molest  the  virtuous.  We  will  dismiss  them  with  a  hope 
that  they  may  read  romances,  for  if  this  be  an  evil,  it  is 
certainly  less  than  calumny  and  treachery.  But  among 
the  noble  and  the  good  there  are  many  to  whom  the  very 
name  of  romance  is  repugnant,  either  because  their 
tranquil  hearts  and  quiet  imaginations,  leave  them  con- 
tent with  simple  truth,  or  because  their  delicate  con* 
sciences  make  them  detest  a  thing,  which  is  often  horribly 
abused.  Happy  indeed  is  he  whose  mind  and  fortune 
are  so  tempered,  that  he  never  has  a  desire  to  create  a 
present  or  future,  different  from  that  prepared  for  him  in 
the  world.  In  the  huouin  family  he  stands  a  rare  ex- 
ception. But  if  the  day  of  trial  should  ever  come  for 
him,  he  will  then  feel  what  a  comfort  it  is  to  .be  able  to 
iiy  from  the  realities  of  this  vale  of  tears  to  the  flowery 
ields  of  fancy. 

But  with  those  who  would  reject  all  romance  because 
it  has  been  abused,  we  would  unite  in  imposing 
erery  wholesome  restraint  upon  productions  offering 
the  most  distant  injury  to  the  laws  of  morality,  religion, 
or  sound  politics.  Wo,  if  free  sway  should  be  given 
to  the  drunken  imagination  of  the  wicked !  The  fa- 
cility with  which  romances  approach  every  class  of  the 
community,  and  their  winning  influence  over  the  heart, 
while  the  judgment  is  asleep,  would  justify  the  highest 


and  most  rigorous  restriction.  Thb  romancing  which 
WAS  born  of  the  French  Revolution,  and  which 

THE  author  of  FALKLAND,  PeLBAM,  AND  MaL' 
TRAVERS,  SEEKS  TO  REVIVE,  SEEMS  TO  PS  TO  HAVE  BEEN 
THB  MOST  OBSCENE  CRIME  OF  HUMAN  THOUGHT,  AND 
UNFOLDED  A  SECRET  RBVBLATION  OF  HELL.      But  whst 

thing  is  there  within  the  reach  of  man  not  susceptible  ^ 
of  abuse,  when  religion  itself  has  been  sometimes 
used  to  veil,  nay  more,  to  consecrate  crime  7  We  have 
already  proved  that  romance  is  so  inherent  in  our  na- 
ture, that  it  can  be  extirpated  by  no  human  agency. 
But  let  us  adopt  for  a  moment  the  vain  hypothesis  that 
all  written  romances  could  be  abolished,  the  imaginary 
ones  would  still  remain,  which,  freed  from  all  restraint, 
would  probably  be  the  more  dangerous  of  the  two. 
But  in  the  name  of  the  sternest  morality,  can  there  be 
any  objection  that  romances  written  in  a  pleasing  and 
honest  strain,  should,  by  their  novelty  and  merit,  eclipse 
the  fame  of  others  that  have  attained  an  unfortunate 
celebrity.  Can  austerity  beneath  its  darkest  cowl,  ob- 
ject to  the  multiplication  of  such  romances  as  those  of 
Miss  Edgeworth?  They  are  surely  preferable  to  cer- 
tain histories,  which,  under  pretext  of  honoring  truth, 
have  become  instruments  of  corruption.  Every  branch  * 
of  literature  may  be  prostituted  to  the  most  flagitious 
purposes,  because  he  who  approaches  the  tree  of  science, 
without  an  humble  iand  religious  heart,  gathers  no  other 
fruit  but  sin  and  death.  But  romance  renders  the  mind 
fastidious  of  truth,  which,  when  confronted  with  it,  seems 
too  poor  and  unadorned.  This  is  a  grave  charge,  and 
should  be  fairly  met  Lotus  distinguish  between  false- 
hood and  fiction,  and  reflect  that  there  are  two  kinds  of 
truth  embraced  in  works  of  art,  to  wit,  historical  truth,* 
or  the  truth  of  facts,  and  moral  truth,  or  the  truth  of « 
the  aflections.  When  history  deviates  from  its  sacred 
function,  to  become  the  narrator  of  fables,  we  call  it 
false;  but  we  never  give  this  title  to  a  romance, al- 
though it  accumulate  a  series  of  impossible  events.  It 
cannot  deceive,  because  it  forewarns  us  that  all  is  a  fie- ' 
tion.  It  is  only  false  when  the  picture  of  the  passions 
is  not  copied  from  the  heart ;  it  deviates  from  truth 
when  every  aflTection  is  not  exhibited  in  its  own  lan- 
guage, and  in  its  proper  action. 

There  are  two  effects  that  every  romance  should 
have  in  view :  to  keep  our  mind  pure  and  free  from  the 
vile  passions,  and  to  unfold  to  our  view  the  rigorous 
and  costly  lessons  of  experience.  But  in  fact  those  nar- 
rations are  very  rare,  that  can  be  praised  for  the  union 
of  these  two  qualities;  insomuch  that  it  appears  to  be 
agreed  upon  among  the  writers  of  romances,  that  to 
gain  the  one  you  must  lose  the  other.  Hence  springs 
a  very  general  division  of  romances  into  two  great 
classes :  the  first  contains  those  in  which  the  writer  re- 
presents men  as  they  ought  to  be,  the  second  contains 
those  which  exhibit  men  as  they  really  are.  Augustus 
La  Fontaine  may  be  styled,  at  least  for  the  multiplicity 
of  his  works,  the  head  of  the  first  school,  and  Le  Sago 
and  Fielding,  are  pre-eminent  in  the  second.  But  none 
of  them  have  been  able  to  guard  sufiiciently  against  the 
defects  which  naturally  flow  from  their  having  re- 
stricted their  works  to  a  single  intention.  La  Fonuino 
is  almost  always  in  a  state  of  enthusiasm,  and  walks 
with  a  voluptuous  complacency  through  the  fields  of  the 
passions,  purifying  them  all.  But  if  the  heart  be  enno- 
bled by  receiving  the  inspiration  of  the  good  and  beau- 
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tifuly  the  loss  of  the  esHnuUive  faculty  is  excessiye, 
which  too  rarely  finds  corresponding  images  in  the 
world— too  rarely  noeetQ  with  those  perfect  models  of 
every  virtue.  Besides,  almost  all  his  romances  breathe 
an  inexplicable  effeminacy,  which  tends  to  unman  ge- 
nius ;  and  the  dangerous  passion  presents  itself  under 
such  enticing  colors,  that  it  appears  something  like  a 
crime  not  to  enjoy  it  to  satiety.  It  is  true  that  the 
danger  of  these  pictures  is  diminished  by  the  predomi- 
nating idea  that  religion  and  duty  must  go  before 
every  thing ;  but  really  we  have  great  reason  to  fear 
lest  the  severe  precept  of  morality  come  too  late,  or 
importonely,  when  the  heart  has  been  already  disposed 
to  receive  the  lively  impressions  of  the  most  powerful 
of  all  the  passions. 

By  this  we  do  not  wish  to  condemn  totally  all  the 
works  of  La  Fontaine ;  on  the  contrary^  by  a  judl 
cious  selection,  they  may  be  usefully  placed  in  the 
hands  of  youth,  and  may  produce  noble  and  generous 
sentiments.  Many  writers  before  La  Fontaine,  have 
had  the  same  intention,  and  some  have  put  it  into 
execution  wiih  better  success.  It  would  be  too  tedious 
to  mention  them  all  here.  We  will,  however,  for  the 
sake  of  gratitude,  name  the  '*  Missionary**^  of  Miss 
Owenson,  the  "Sir  Andrew  Wylie"  of  Gait,  and  the 
''Scottish  Chiefs**  of  Miss  Porter,  in  which  tha  ideal  of 
human  virtue  appears  to  be  carried  to  the  last  perfec- 
tion. There  are  many  others,  but  the  marvellous,  scat- 
tered through  their  productions,  seems  too  bold,  and  we 
feel  that  after  having  read  them,  the  whole  narrative 
meUs  away  in  the  mind  like  the  vestiges  of  a  dream 
which  had  occupied  it  a  long  time  before  the  dawn  of  day. 
The  other  school,  which  is  conducted,  as  we  have 
aaid,  by  Le  Sage  and  Fielding,  runs  a  sull  greater  risk. 
It  is  true,  indeed,  that  in  their  books  we  learn  to  know, 
society,  and  we  there  find  lessons  by  which  we  may 
guard  ourselves  against  the  snares  of  the  malevolent 
and  wicked;  but  to  obtain  this  knowledge  the  diffident 
heart  loses  its  most  lovely  impulses,  deprived  of  which, 
virtue  is  nothing  but  a  cold  calculation.  In  order  that 
such  romances  should  attain  the  effect  they  have  in 
view,  it  is  necessary  iha^  they  describe  vice  and  vicious 
persons,  and  the  description  to  hold  the  place  of  experi- 
ence must  be  lively  and  true,  and  place  in  bold  relief 
the  evil  arts,  and  tortuous  ways,  by  which  perversity, 
is  accustomed  to  make  scandalous  profit.  But  who 
can  be  sure  that  young  persons,  seeing  as  it  were  a 
perfect  armor,  will,  in  the  heat  of  their  blood,  select 
rather  the  helm  and  shield  than  the  sword  and  spear? 
Who  can  be  sure,  that  instead  of  instructing  them- 
selves in  prudence,  they  do  not  become  proficients  in 
malice? 

We  say  nothing  of  the  romances  in  which  Fielding 
related  the  adventures  of  Jonathan  Wild  and  Ame- 
lia Booth.  An  almost  cynic  liberty  defiles  them,  and 
the  first  particularly,  on  account  of  that  perpetual,  and 
sometimes  hidden  irony,  deserves  to  be  ranked  amongst 
the  worst  of  books.  But  who  will  say  to  an  inexperi- 
enced and  innocent  youth,  we  may  give  without  fear  of 
injury  the  two  master  pieces,  which  with  respect  to 
art,  may  be  considered  as  models  not  to  be  surpassed  7 
••  Gil  Bias'*  and  "Tom  Jones**  are  faithful  pictures,  in 
which  society  is  generally  presented  under  the  worst 
aspect,  and  the  heroes  themselves  frequently  swerve 
from  the  path  of  virtue  and  honor.    But  why  in  ro- 


mance shoukl  oar  benevolence  be  invoked  for  men  of 
vacillating  probity  7  Constancy  in  virtue  ought  to  be 
the  first  lesson ;  nor  is  it  proper  that  we  should  con- 
fide in  a  man,  who  can  abandon  the  thorny  path  of 
duty,  and  enter  it  again  at  pleasure.  Besides,  aooe  of 
the  pictures,  particularly,  in  Tom  Jones,  are  so  naked, 
that  modesty,  the  loveliest  gem  of  youth,  shrinbfrom 
their  contemplation. 

To  this  latter  school  belongs  En  ward  Ltttom  Bvl- 
WBR,  the  most  gifted  and  the  most  remorseless,  the 
most  imaginative  and  the  most  seductive  of  novelists. 
To  corrupt  without  remorse,  and  to  entertain  witkont 
profit,  are  at  once  the  characteristk:  and  condemnatioQ 
of  this  bold,  bad  man.  To  the  corrupt  class,  pre-emineot- 
ly  belong,  "Falkland**  and  " Maltravers,**  and  lo  the 
other,  "Leila**  and  the  "Pilgrims  of  the  Rhine.**  By  what 
we  have  already  said,  it  will  be  perceived  that  we  feel 
little  inclination  to  judge  works  of  fiction  by  the  atniere 
rules  of  morality  ;  but  we  are  the  fast  friends  of  virtue, 
and  entertain  unmeasured   respect  for  the  decencies 
and  proprieties  of  life.    OthBr  bad  men  have  boldly 
defied  the  opinions  of  their  contemporaries ;  hot  in  the 
introduction  to  Bulwer*8  last  work,  he  invokes  the  aid 
of  the    public,  and   claims  their  suffrage.    He  hsi 
openly  preferred  an  issue  which  is  to  decide  the  rooralsof 
the  age;  and  that  issue  is,  whether  the  seqoelto  Eniest 
Maltravcrs  is  a  satisfactory  expiation  of  the  cormptiDg 
lieentiousness  of  the  introductory  novel,    fie  wishes 
the  verdict  of  public  opinion  to  be  rendered  upon  the 
two  productions  as  an  integral  work.    "  To  the  many," 
he  says,  "  who  have  complained  of  the  inconpletenen, 
to  the  few  {are  they  indeed  few  7]  who  have  questioned 
the  moral  of  the  former  portion  of  this  work,  I  give 
these  Tolumes  as  an  answer.    My  task  is  now  con- 
cluded ;  and  I  consign  to  the  final  judgment  of  the 
gentle  reader  the  meat  matured  and  comprehensive  of 
tliose  works  of  fiction,  to  which  hitherto  he  has  ac- 
corded an  encouraging  and  generous  approbation.  I 
grant  that  the  hero  of  this  narrative  is  far  firom  perfect; 
and  had  his  principal   faults  been  corrected  in  the 
course  of  the  preceding  volumes,  the  reader  would  bare 
been  spared  the  sequeL    It  is  because  his  errors  of 
action  and  of  judgment  were  not  yet  counterbalanced 
or  amended  ;  it  is  because  his  opinions  were  often  mor* 
bid  and  unsound ;  it  is  because  his  sentiments  were 
nobler  than  his  actions,  and  his  pride  too  lofly  for  his 
virtue,  that  these  volumes  were  necessary  to  the  com* 
pletion  of  his  trials,  and  the  consummation  of  my  d^ 
sign."    And  to  that  public  be  appeals  upon  this  qoes* 
tioB,  "  not  for  'favor,  or  indulgence,  but  for  a  candid 
judgment  and  an  impartial  decision.*'    The  quesiiuo 
is  one  of  transcendent  importance  to  the  present  and  to 
future  generations ;  and  it  is  to  be  deeply  regretted,  for 
the  sake  of  the  immature  of  intellect,  that  the  masterly 
hand  which  has  sketched  the  prominent  character,  ha^ 
with  the  seductive  art  of  Mokanna,  thrown  around  him 
a  silvery  veil  which  conceals  or  subdues  his  hideous  d6 
formity.    The  history  of  this  dangerous  writer  is  an 
instructive  commentary  upon  the  controlling  infiuence 
of  public  opinion,  and  of  the  powerful  action  of  genius 
upon  the  taste  and  morals  of  a  people.    When  that 
libel  upon  the  morality  and  virtue  of  the  age,  Falkland, 
was  first  published  to  the  world,  we  bad  been  loo  long 
accustomed  to  admire  the  staid  sobriety  and  chastity  of 
Walter  Scott,  to  tolente  the  nuisance.    It  was  purged 
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forth  as  a  leper  from  the  social  cirole,  and  if  we  have 
been  eorreetly  intbrmed,  its  author,  to  redeem  his  cba- 
meter,  labored  to  suppress  it    He  was  rebuked,  but 
not  reformed.    Untike  Monteslioieu  or  Chateaubriand, 
he  possessed  none  of  that  moral  courage,  or  sense  of 
fetribatiTe  justice,  which  induced  these  distinguished 
men  to  ooofess  their  dangerous  errors,  and  labor  to 
correct  them;  unlike  the  lascivious   Moore,  he  has 
failed  to  display  the  tardy  repentance,  which  sought,  by 
Tindicating  the  religion  of  his  country  and  of  his  fv 
there,  to  redeem  the  follies  of  his  early  youth ;  and  just 
like  Henry  Su  John,  Viscount  Boltngbroke,  his  first  and 
hii  last  works,  as  richly  merited  signal  public  reprobation, 
as  did  the  rcToltingattacksof  the  EInglish  nobleman  upon 
Christianity  deserYe  the  presentment  of  a  grand  jury  of 
Englishmen,  as  subversive  of  religion,  social  order,  and 
morality.    Rendered  more  Cautious  by  the  indignation 
provoked  by  the  publication  of  Falkland,  he  labors 
with  a  perverted  genius,  to  excite  our  admiration  for 
Pelhann  and  Eugene  Aram— men,  who  are  constantly 
swerving  from  the  line  of  rectitude,  and  who  seem  to 
reeede  from  the  thorny  paths  of  virtue  at  every  light  se- 
docetnent,  and  to  return  without  an  effort  when  palled 
with  satiety  of  pleasure.    The  attractive  and  seductive 
exaltation  of  intellect,  the  high  personal  attributes  of 
*  heroism,  the  lofty  sentiments,  so  frequently  mingled 
with  th^  vicious  philosophy  and  loose  morals  of  his 
cfaaFacters,  the  charms  of  a  glowing  classical  style, 
well  calculated  to  fascinate  and  bewilder  the  unguai^ed 
reader ;  these  are  the  formidable  weapons  with  which 
this  wonderful  writer  has  assailed  the  firmest  foundation 
of  morals,  and  has  extorted,  from  a  weak  and  giddy 
world,  admiration  for  the  most  profligate  of  heroes. 
Even  in  the  meridian  splendor  of  his  progress,  there 
were  sedate  men,  there  were  cool  moralists,  who,  re- 
gardless of  the  drunken  enthusiasm  of  the  day,  gazed 
with  a  stern  and  eagle  eye  upon  this  luminary,  and,  un- 
seduced  by  the  glare  which  encircled  them,  pointed  out 
the  dark  spots  which  seemed  to  gather  and  spread  with 
frightful  rapidity  over  hjs  surface.    Some  had  thought, 
(we  were  not  so  sanguine,)  that  as  his  judgment  ri- 
pened to  maturity,  he  would  discard  his  morbid  phi- 
ioaophy  and  impure  imaginings ;  but  we  clearly  fore- 
saw, that  instead  of  bending  down  before  the  influence 
of  public  opinion,  he  was  laboring  to  control  and 
to  oormpt  II    He  had  been  driven  back  from  the  cold 
and  systematic  debauchery  of  Falkland,  only  to  collect 
his  scattered  energies,  and  armed  with  the  popularity 
acquired  by  the  less  dangerous  works  of  Devereuz,  and 
Rienzi,  to  return  once  more  to  assail  the  morals  of  the 
age.    This  has  been  done  in  Ernest  Maltravers,  that 
high  crime  of  thought,  that  sodomy  of  the  intellect, 
which  has  no  parallel  among  a  christian  people.    The 
lewd  hypocrite  Sterne,  the  wretch  Crebillon,  would  be 
startled  at  the  impudent  profligacy  of  Ernest  Mal- 
travers.   And  as  for  Alice,  we  regard  it  as  a  reluctant 
end  crafty  apology  for  the  previous  outrage  upon  pub- 
lie  morals  and  public  decency. 

The  great  error  of  Bulwer,  and  one  which  furnishes 
coocltisive  evidence  of  the  looseness  of  his  princfples, 
is  ihe  starved  notion,  that  all  we  require  of  a  writer  is 
wbat  is  called  the  diumatic  moral  ;  that  is  Vo  say,  that 
frirene  should  finally  be  rewarded,  and  vice  punished  or 
lefbviued.  In  the  conclusion  of  Alice,  or  the  Apology 
for  Bilaltnvers,  we  find  this  idea  distinctly  expressed 


"And  Alice!  Wiirthe  world  blame  us  if  you  are  left 
hsppy  at  last?  It  is  time  that  we  should  apply  to 
the  social  code  the  wisdom  we  recognise  in  legislation ; 
it  is  time  that  we  should  do  away  with  the  punish- 
ment of  death  for  inadequate  oflfences  even  in  books ; 
it  is  time  that  we  should  allow  the  morality  of  atone- 
ment, and  permit  to  error  the  right  to  hope,  as  the 
reward  of  submission  to  its  sufiferings.  Nor  let  it  be 
thought  that  the  close  of  Alice's  career  can  ofifer  temp- 
tation to  the  oflbnce  of  its  commencement.  Eighteen 
years  of  sadness,-— a  youth  consumed  in  silent  sadness 
over  the  grave  of  joy— are  images  that  throw  over 
these  pages  adark  and  warning  shadow  that  will  haunt 
the  young  long  after  they  turn  from  the  tale  that  is 
about  to  close.  If  Alice  had  died  of  a  broken  heart; 
if  her  punishment  had  been  more  than  she  could  bear, 
then,  as  in  real  life,  you  would  have  justly  condeinned 
my  morof;  and  the  human  heart,  in  its  pity  for  the 
victim,  would  have  lost  all  recollection  of  the  error.** 
And  this  is  the  reparation  for  the  disgusting  profli- 
gacy of  Maluavers,  through  every  variety  of  vice,  for 
eighteen  years ;  this  is  the  antidote  for  all  the  poison 
which  has  been  poured  forth  through  four  lengthened 
volumes  of  the  most  mahtred  of  the  author's  produc- 
tions ;  this  is  the  consummation,  which  is  to  pupge  the 
heart  and  the  understanding  of  all  the  morbid  senti- 
mentalism  and  false  philosophy  with  which  .a  gifted 
genius  has  been  able  to  gild  a  tale  of  lewdness.  But 
we  will  suspend  our  remarks  to  consider  the  philosophic 
calmness  with  which  this  mischievous  and  misguided 
writer  consoles  himself  for  the  immoral  tendency  of 
his  fictions.  "  It  is  a  consolation,"  he  says,  "  to  know 
that  nothing  really  immoral  is  ever  permanently  popu- 
lar, or  ever,  therefore,  long  deleterious ;  what  is  danger- 
ous in  a  work  of  genius,  cures  itself  in  a  few  years. 
We  can  now  read  Werter,  and  instruct  our  hearts  by 
its  exposition  of  weakness  and  passion ;  our  taste^  by 
its  exquisite  and  unrivalled  simplicity  of  construction 
and  detail,  without  any  fear  that  we  shall  shoot  our- 
selves in  top-boots!  We  can  feel  ourselves  elevated  by 
the  noble  sentiments  of  '  The  Robbers,'  and  our  pene- 
tration sharpened  as  to  the  wholesome  immorality  of 
conventional  cant  and  hypocrisy,  without  any  danger 
of  turning  banditti  and  becoming  cut* throats  from  the 
love  of  virtue.  Providence,  that  has  made  the  genius 
of  the  few,  in  all  times  and  countries,  the  guide  and 
prophet  of  the  many,  and  appointed  literature  as  the 
sublime  agent  of  civilization,  of  opinion,  and  of  law, 
has  endowed  the  elements  it  employs  with  the  divine 
power  of  self  purification.  The  stream  settles  of  itself 
by  rest  and  time ;  the  impure  particles  fly  off,  or  are  neu- 
tralized by  the  healthful  It  is  only  fools  that  call  the 
works  of  a  masterspirit  immortal.  There  does  not  exist 
in  the  literature  of  the  world  one  popular  book,  that  is 
immoral  two  centuries  after  it  is  produced.  For,  in  the 
heart  of  nations,  the  false  does  not  live  so  long ;  and 
the  true  is  the  ethical  to  the  eni)  of  time."  Except  In 
the  novels  of  tliis  writer,  there  is  not  perhaps  a  passage 
in  English  literature  containing  so  many  unfounded 
and  dangerous  assertions.  Is  the  Koran  of  the  i^rabian 
camel-driver  an  unpopular  work  among  the  Moslem? 
Is  it  not  essentially  sensual  and  licentious  in  its  ten- 
dency? And  has  it  not  survived  the  span  of  life  ex- 
tended to  immoral  works  in  the  passage  quoted  ?  Is  it 
true  that  ''what  is  dangerous  in  works  of  genius  cures 
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itself  in  a  few  yeara^'*  when  tboae  works  yet  surrive 
and  still  are  read,  which  shook  the  foandations  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  subverted  governments  in   the  century 
which  preceded  ours,  and  which  have  so  corrupted  the 
public  morals  of  the  present  age,  that  the  writer  of 
Falkland  is  enabled  to  extend  bis  sway  over  the  hearts 
of  this  intellectual  generation  1  Is  it  an  apology  to 
the  world — can  it  yield  consolation  to   the  immoral 
writer— that  productions  will  not  be  read  two  hun- 
dred years  hence,  which,  in  one  tithe  of  the  time 
have  corrupted  the  morals  of  a  people  and  shaken  the 
pillars  of  the  social  edifice  with  the  fatal  energy  of  the 
strong  man  in  the  temple  of  Dagon  7  What  avails  it  to 
the  victims  whose  blood  choked  the  sewers  of  Paris,  in 
the  reign  of  terror,  or  to   the  slaughtered  myriads 
trampled  beneath  the  iron  heel  of^ambition,  in  the  pur- 
ple triumphs  of  the  French  republic,  that  the  works  of 
lewdness  and  of  atheism,  which  are  of  the  inspiration 
of  hell,  and  which  overthrew  religion,  morals^  and  go- 
vernment, will  not  be  read  in  the  twentieth  century? 
But  "troth  is  immortal" — and  this  is  the  only  truth 
in  the  passage  we  have  copied.    But  while  in  the  mer- 
ciful dispensations  of  Providence,  truth,  like  the  pillar 
of  flame  in  the  wilderness,  lifts  its  sublime  head  above 
the  clouds  of  falsehood  which  gather  and  thicken  around 
it ;  yet,  while  man  is  perverse  and  rebellious,  error  is  un- 
dying, though  variable,  and  will  flourish  with  unwonted 
vigor  as  long  as  such  productions  as  that  which  now 
provokes  our  censure,  are  tolerated  by  a  deluded  people. 
We  are  not  of  the  tame  school  that  can  surrender  the 
high  prerogative  of  free  thought,  nor  is  our  judgment 
to  be  warped  by  the  towering  genius  or  blazoned  repu- 
tation of  the  master-spirit  of  the  world  of  fiction. 
Morality,  like  truth,  is  pure  and  simple.    And  while 
he  who  shakes  the  foundations  of  morals,  without 
alarming  the  virtue  of  a  people,  requires  the  exertions 
of  exalted  genius,  strangely  perverted ;  to  repel  the 
assault,  little  more  is  required  than  the  calm  self-pos- 
session which  is  inspired  by  virtue,  and  that  indepen- 
dence  of  thought  and  opinion,  which,  following  the 
light  of  divine  truth,  is  not  to  be  induced  to  bow  down 
before  the  false  lights  that  are  set  up  in  the  land,  how 
numerous  soever  may  be  the  votaries,  whom  human 
respect,  the  mode  of  the  day,  the  fashion  of  the  age, 
credulity,  simplicity,  or  folly,  may  seduce  or  bewilder 
for  a  season.    From  the  days  of  the  archangel  ruined 
in  heaven,  to  the  present  generation  of  the  childi'en  of 
men  on  earth,  there  has  been  no  dangerous  or  destruc- 
tive error,  which  has  not  been  adorned  by  those  high 
powers  of  intellect,  which  are  withdrawn  from  the 
service  of  the  munificent  Creator,  to  destroy  his  deluded 
creatures.   We  have  neither  leisura  nor  space  t^  expose 
severally  the  dangerous  tendency  of  the  publications 
of  this  author.  Falkland  has  long  since  been  outlawed ; 
Eugene  Aram  and  Pelham  have  been  condemned  for 
their  false   philosophy,   their  bad   moral,  and  their 
strained  and  unnatural  sentiment    Deveraux  and  Paul 
Clifford  were  written  upon  a  false  theory,  and  with  all 
the  graces  of  inimitable  style  have  long  since  been  cen- 
sured as  clever  extravagances.      Nor  is  his  drama 
purer  than  his  fiction ;  for  "  The  Duchess  de  la  Val- 
liere"  was  hissed  from  the  boards  at  its  first  appearance, 
and  has  been  appropriately  ranked  with  Jane  Shore 
and  the  Orphan.    We  are  aware  that  because  of  the 
severity  of  our  censure  we  shall  be  accQsed  of  injus- 


tice, but  in  proportion  to  the  delusion  of  the  giddy  and 
unthinking  multitude,  over  whom  lhisaubliin«enchut«c 
seems  to  wave  a  wand  of  resistless  power,  is  our  settled 
design  to  lay  bare  the  wretched  state  of  the  morals  of 
the  man,  whose  transcendent  brilliancy  of  talenu  hsi 
only  been  exerted  from  boyhpod  upward,  from  Falk- 
land to  Maltravers,  to  pamper  every  unwholesome  aad 
unhallowed  feeling,  as  a  token  and  characteristic  cf 
exuberance  of  genius.  His  moral  conformation  is  essen- 
tially and  radically  corrupt,  and  his  last  work  is  bot 
the  crisis,  the  development  of  a  long  contracted  maladj 
of  mind,  of  passions  morbidly  indulged,  of  a  philoso- 
phy seductively  sensual,  of  a  reasoning  facaity  obsti- 
nately and  dangerously  perverted.    The  prodoaioni 
of  this  writer  are  peculiarly  dangerous  to  youth,  io 
consequence  of  the  subtle  art  with  which  he  blends 
vice  with  exalted  intellect,  profligacy  with  mock-heroic 
sentiment,  and  the  fatal   and   irreparable  errors  of 
women  with  promise  of  reformation  and  happiness. 
How  many  have  been  seduced  by  the  finery  and  be- 
wildered by  the  philosophy  of  Pelham  ?    What  sober 
and  rational  being  can  patiently  listen  to  one,  whoeveft 
in  early  youth  mingled  the  wildest  follies  and  driTelling 
twaddle  with  the  deep  thought,  the  impassioned  ekh 
quence,  the  worldly  wisdom,  and  the  withering  sarcasm 
of  maturity ;   one  who  presents  himself  before  them 
chained,  and  ringed,  and  curled,  and  essenced,  to  break 
off  from  some  enchanting  narrative  or  profoand  rea- 
soning into  some  light  or  subtle  digression,  discossing 
with  the  finical  precision  of  foppery  the  mysteries  of 
the  table  or  the  toilet?    Is  the  head  or  the  heart  to  be 
improved,  are  the  morals  and  the  Uste  of  the  rinag 
generation  io  be  framed  upon  this  mixture  of  the  old 
man  and  the  boy,  this  confusion  of  wisdom  and  peta- 
lance,  of  expanded    benevolence  and  frigid  phibso- 
phism,  this  sound  reasoning  and  overmastering  pacsion, 
this  deep  research  and  gilded  ooxcx>mbry  1 

We  have  much  cause  to  apprehend  that  thetasteof  the 
age  is  already  lamentably  perverted,  and  that  fiction, 
guided  no  longer  by  reason  and  morality  and  nature, now 
walks  the  earth  as  another  Mephistophiles— a  tempter, 
and   not  a  teacher.     There   is   but  one  oonsolauoa 
remaining,  and  that  is,  that  the  oracles  of  untruth  were 
struck  dumb  in  their  sanctuaries,  in  the  pride  and  ful- 
ness of  their  sway ;  and  that  the  age  of  loonaclasm  has 
always  trodden  upon  the  heels  of  the  age  of  idolatry. 
But  what  is  the  whole  story  of  Alice  and  Maltravers? 
In  the  vicinity  of  a  manufacturing  town  in  popoloos 
England,  a  strolling  student  of  eighteen,  meets  in  the 
midst  of  a  desolate  moor  with  a  beautiful  girl  of  fiAecfi 
yeare  of  age,  who  has  all  the  capacities  for  high  intellec- 
tual and  moral  improvement,  yet  has  never  framed  the 
slightest  idea  of  a  Supreme  Being,  and  who  knows 
nothing  of  a  church  but  what  has  been  taught  by  her 
father,  that  in  it  "  one  man  talks  nonsense,  and  the 
other  folk  listen  to  him."    And  the  history  of  this  uofo^ 
tunate  girl  is  said  to  be  taken  from  the  life,  becaoae 
the  writer  thinks  he  has  seen  something  of  the  kind  ib 
a  newspaper.    The  father  is   represented  as  a  fiend, 
who  impatiently  awaits  the  maturity  of  his  daughter 
and  only  child,  to  sacrifice  her  virtue  to  his  love  of  locre, 
and'  eat  his  bread  by  the  wages  of  his  cbild^s  iniquity. 
In  this  benevolent  design,  though  for  the  gratification  of 
a  baser  passion,  he  is,  however^  anticipated  by  Mai- 
traTorSi    He  fits  «p  apartments  with  oriental  lavuj 
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ibr  ber  entertaioment— hinuelf  beoomat  her  uwtnictor ; 
and  with  a  benevolence  which  woald  have  shamed  the 
philanthropic  Howard,  he  redeems  this  child  of  misfor- 
tane  and  ignorance  from  the  horrors  of  her  situation. 
Be  watches,  with  delighted  gaze,  her  blossoming  beau- 
ties ;  he  beholds  with  rapture  the  development  of  her 
lovely  form ;  and  when  she  is  chastened  and  purified, 
and  perfect  in  soul  and  body ;  when  she  had  been  reared 
as  a  lamb  for  the  sacrifice,  and  a  meet  victim  ahe  was, 
for  she  was  without  stain  or  blemish,  but  before  she  yet 
knows  the  iniquity  of  sin,  amidst  the  luxurious  seduc- 
tions of  music,  poetry,  and  perfumed  pastils,  he  rifles 
this  virgin  casket  of  all  its  sweets,  and  then  commences 
the  profligate  and  reckless  career  of  the  gifted  libertine, 
and  the  long  suffering  and  extraordinary  life  of  his 
innoeently  sinning  vicUm.  And  as  if  this  unnatural 
and  reTolting  picture  were  indistinctly  sketched,  he 
proeeeda  with  frightful  accuracy  and  particularity  of 
delineation,  to  paint  in  vivid  colors  the  loathsome  con- 
summation of  a  crime,  which  on  the  part  of  Maltravers, 
is  dignified  with  the  name  of  resistless  love,  and  on 
hers,  is  excused  on  the  score  of  invincible  ignorance. 
It  seems  that  in  his  labored  course  of  instruction,  he  had 
failed  to  teach  her  either  the  first  lesson  of  virtue  to 
woman,  or  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Being;  her  igno- 
rance upon  which  latter  subject  had  ao  shocked  him  at 
their  first  meeting,  and  to  remove  wh^ch,  appears  to 
have  been  the  main  inducement  for  her  instruction. 
Bui  theee  fundamental  truths  were  necessarily  omitted 
in  order  to  attain  the  melancholy  end.  We  have  not 
tbe  heart  to  follow  Alice  in  her  beggarly  wanderings, 
with  her  infant  in  her  arroa ;  we  will  not  atop  to  discuss 
the  propriety  or  the  motive  of  her  quasi  marriage  with 
Lord  Yargrave,  whose  extorted  vow  seems  only  to  have 
been  broken  in  the  wish ;  we  cannot  kneel  with  Alice 
in  ber  lone  and  motherless  widowhood,  by  the  grave  of 
her  infant,  cut  ofi*  in  the  blossom.  And  we  turn  with 
disgust  from  the  oool  and  deliberate  treachery  of  Mal- 
travers, who,  beneath  the  roof  tree,  beside  the  hearth, 
in  the  midst  of  the  hospitality,  and  in  tbe  very  presence 
of  the  confiding  husband,  whispers  his  infernal  passion 
m  the  ear  of  Valarie  de  St.  Yentadour.  Perhaps  the 
most  dangerous  passages  of  this  writer,  are  those  which 
wpeak  with  utter  contempt  of  the  husband  of  a  pretty 
woffDan,  whose  personal  charms  attract  the  attention,  or 
excite  the  unruly  and  unbridled  passions  of  his  heroesi 
who  endowed  with  all  the  graces  of  refined  and  culti- 
vated intellect,  highborn  and  wealthy,  seem  to  be 
aboolved  from  those  restraints  of  the  decalogue,  which 
eontrol  all  but  themselves.  Even  in  the  sequel,  Alice, 
the  labored  and  chastened  apology  for  its  vile  forerun- 
ner, we  are  again  introduced  to  Yalarie  de  St.  Yenta- 
dour, who  is  still  virtuous,  still  beautiful,  still  attractive ; 
bat  Monsieur  de  St.  Yentadour,  tbe  husband,  "  has  not 
altered,  except  that  his  nose  is  longer,  and  that  he  now 
wore  a  peroque  in  full  curl,  instead  of  his  own  straight 
hair ;  by  the  mere  charm  of  custom  he  had  grown  more 
pleasing  in  Yalarie'a  eyes-*habit  had  reconciled  her  to 
his  foibles,  deficiencies  and  faults."  Such  are  the  morals 
which  this  deluded  writer  inculcates  in  a  christian  land 
far  the  edification — it  may  be  for  the  imitation— of  our 
wives  and  daughters.  The  wife  who  has  been  cor- 
rupted in  her  heart  and  afiTections,  and  who  has  nar- 
rowly eacaped  infamy,  is  painted  in  glowing  colors ; 
while   the  confiding  and  estimable,  but  unpretending 


husband,  is  ridiculously  caricatured.  We  have  no  time 
to  dwell  upon  the  strange  susceptibility  of  that  hard 
man,  Maltravers,  of  his  questionable  and  philosophical 
love  for  Florence  Lascelles,  and  of  its  awful  termination. 
The  sudden  and  strange  attachment  of  Maltravers  to 
Evelyn,  is  another  of  the  mysterious  circumstances  of 
this  Book  of,  Mysteries.  And  the  harrowing  suspicion 
that  he  was  upon  the  eve  of  wedding  his  own  daughter 
is  cruelly  protracted,  although  entirely  unnecessary,  to 
the  fall  development  of  the  plot,  and  rather  diminish* 
ing  than  increasing  its  interesL  And  the  flat  inconsis- 
tency with  which  she  turns  so  ardently  to  reciprocate 
the  afiections  of  a  youthful  soldier,  after  the  oft  repeated 
declaration,  that  she  must  look  up  with  reverence  to  the 
man  she  loves,  is  not  the  smallest  blemish  in  this  tale 
of  fiction.  Alice,  is  at  length,  after  eighteen  years  of 
intense  sufiering,  restored  to  her  erring  lover,  who  seems 
to  transfer  his  afiections  from  Evelyn  to  Alice,  as 
readily  aa  they  had  been  transferred  from  Alice  to  Flo- 
rence, and  from  Florence  to  Evelyn.  But  our  business 
is  with  the.moral,  hot  with  the  mechanism  of  Bnlwer. 
And  if  it  be  asked  why  we  so  loudly  condemn  one 
whom  all  the  world  sowannly  admires,  we  reply,  in  the 
language  of  a  sound  and  judicious  writer,  whose  re- 
marks are  worthy  of  serious  consideration:  i^That  Mr. 
Bulwor  possesses  a  talent  for  composition  of  the  highest 
order,  we  have  always  been  willing  to  admit,  nor  have 
we  denied  that  his  style,  although  too  inflated  and  turgid 
to  please  our  oWn  taste,  was  well  calculated  to  gratify 
that  of  a  great  portion  of  his  readers.  But  instead 
of  being  a  recommendation  to  us,  these  endowments, 
when  coupled  with  the  immorality  he  inculcates,  are  the 
very  causes  of  our  opposition.  It  is  the  attractive  and 
seductive  fbrm  in  which  this  writer  clothes  his  dange- 
rous sentfanents,  that  imparts  to  them  their  mischievous 
power.  Were  the  morality  and  philosophy  of  Mr. 
Bulwer  exposed  to  view,  in  their  true  colors,  divested  of 
all  adventitious  ornament,  their  own  hideousness  would 
be  their  best  corrective ;  but  when  they  are  set  forth, 
arrayed  in  all  the  charms  of  a  Rowing  imagination,  and 
conveyed  in  a  style,  the  glitter  and  glory  of  which  fos- 
cinate  and  bewilder  the  reader,  it  is  then  that  they 
become  eminently  hurtful.  Were  the  stories  which  he 
presents  to  the  world  descriptive  of  habits,  subversive 
of  all  the  established  notions  of  society,  and  setting  at 
defiance  institutiona  civil  and  religious,  which  we  are 
taught  from  our  cradles  to  venerate,  written  in  the  vul- 
gar style  of  many  of  the  authors  of  the  day,  they  would 
be  harmless,  because  they  would  remain  unnoticed. 
When,  however,  these  subjects  are  presented  to  the 
minds  of  the  young  and  enthusiastic,  decked  out  in  the 
gorgeous  trappings  of  highly  cultivated  classical  taste 
and  exuberant  &ncy,  they  seduce  the  thoughtless  and 
unsuspecting,  before  the  dictates  of  ripened  judgment 
can  advance  to  the  rescue.  Before  the  heedless  victim 
of  a  false  and  ruinous  philosophy  is  advertised  of  his 
danger,  the  deadly  poison  is  infused,  and  the  fountains 
of  thought  and  action  are  polluted.  Strip  the  narra- 
tives of  Mr.  Bulwer  of  the  splendor  of  his  style  and 
imagery,  and  nothing  will  be  fi>und  but  a  loathsome 
desecration  of  all  the  observances  so  vitally  connected, 
in  the  opinion  of  every  moral  being,  with  the  welfare  of 
aociety.  It  is  for  these  reasons  that  we  have  felt  impel- 
led to  raise  our  voice  in  opposition  to  works,  which, 
however  beautiful,  are,  in  our  opinion,  eminently  mis- 
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chievous.  We  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  the  parent 
who  permiu  his  children  to  become  fascinated  with  the 
wild  abstractions  and  ruinous  metaphysical  sophistries 
of  this  writer,  has  no  right  to  complain  of  any  retulu, 
iMweTer  destructive.'*  In  this  manly  exposition  of 
these  corrupting  fictions  we  heartily  concur.  And 
unless  we  greatly  misconceive  the  virtues  of  our  coun- 
trymen ;  unless  we  appreciate  too  highly  the  morals  of 
the  age,  the  period  rapidly  approaches,  when  it  will  be 
said  of  this  demoralizing  writer,  as  was  said  of  a  better 
man: 

*^FUtuH  tinefruetu, 
D^vnut  tine  h$eh$.** 

He  entertained  without  profit, 
He  corrupted  without  remone. 

In  the  view  which  we  haye  taken  of  romances,  as 
•ntertainmenti,  to  be  cautiously  tolerated,  because  of 
the  propensity  of  man  for  the  marvellous — as  a  salutary 
escape  for  his  unbridled  curiosity— as  a  remedy  or  anti- 
dote for  the  greater  evil  of  idleness,  and  not  because 
of  their  intrinsic  merit,  we  have  been  irresistibly  led  to 
the  conclusion,  that  no  fictions  can  be  safely  introduced 
which  offer  the  ^^matt  dUtant  iiytiry  to  the  knot  rf  mo- 
rottty,  retigitffi,  or  wund  poUUcs,**  Wo,  we  haye  already 
exclaimed^wo,  if  free  sway  should  be  given  to  the 
drunken  imaginations  of  the  wicked!  And  the  facility, 
we  have  further  insisted,  with  which  romances  approach 
every  class  of  the  community,  and  their  winning  influ- 
ence over  the  heart,  while  the  judgment  sleeps,,  would 
justify  the  most  rigorous  restriction.  To  unfold  to  our 
view,  with  severe  fidelity,  the  costly  lessons  of  ezpe- 
rieoce,  and  to  keep  oar  mind  pure  and  free  from  the 
contamination  of  the  vile  passions,  are  the  normal  rules 
of  this  class  of  productions.  And  it  is  because  Mr* 
Bulwer  deliberately  violates  all  these  salutary  rules ;  it 
is  because  he  has  given  free  sway  to  his  impure  ima- 
ginings; because  he  proposes  for  our  admiration  men 
of  loose  principles  and  profligate  morals,  and  claims  our 
approval  of  these  characters,  on  account  of  their  eminent 
talents ;  it  is  because  the  lessons  he  proposes  are  not  the 
lessons  of  true  experience,  but  the  perilous  illusions  of 
a  false  philosophy ;  it  is  for  such  convincing  reasons, 
that  we  feel  impelled  to  class  his  works  with  those 
which  were  born  of  the  French  Revolution,  the  most 
obscene  crimes  of  human  thought  It  is  not  constancy 
in  virtue,  but  vaccilating  probity  which  challenges  our 
admiration  in  the  creations  of  his  fancy.  He  constantly 
inculcates  the  false  and  dangerous  theory,  that  men  of 
exalted  genius  moy  throw  themselves  securely  into  the 
whirl  of  sensual  indulgences,  and  when  overtaken  by 
satiety  or  disgust,  quietly  and  instantly  return  to  the 
paths  of  rectitude.  He  seems  content  with  the  dra- 
matic moral,  and  appears  to  think  that  justice  is  satis- 
fied, and  virtue  placated,  by  the  ultimate  chastisement 
or  reformation  of  the  offender.  And  this  tardy  and 
reluctant  retribution  appears  to  him  a  satisfactory 
apology,  for  leading  the  chaste  mind  of  the  reader 
through,  all  the  corrupting  purlieus  of  vice,  and  for 
throwing  around  the  most  vivid  and  glowing  descrip- 
tions of  obscene  crime  all  the  seductive  witchery  of 
his  attractive  and  classical  manner.  Who  can  calcu- 
late the  frightful  mischief  which  is  eflfected  .by  such 
nncleanliness  and  immorality,  in  the  delirious  progress 
of  the  youthful  enthusiast  through  this  mystic  circle  of 


the  passions  ?  And  who  will  pretend  that  the  fonnal 
moral,  hastily  appended  to  the  last  ten  lines  of  the  fie. 
tion,  will  erase  from  the  susceptible  heart  the  Tirid 
impressions  which  have  been  graven  with  the  practised 
style  of  the  writer.  The  passions  have  all  been  kindled 
into  a  consuming  flame,  which  some  men  would  fun 
persuade  us  may  be  subdued  by  a  frigid  leasoA  of  forrosl 
noorality,  which  seems  to  be  appended  only  to  diagiut 
the  l>ewildered  reader,  or  to  operate  as  a  salvo  for  the 
reputation  of  the  author.  How  many  have  perished  hf 
the  way  side,  who  never  lived  to  reach  the  goal?  How 
many  have  gone  down  in  the  midst  of  the  tempest  of 
the  passions,  whose  frail  bark  could  not,  by  the  aid  of 
the  dim  Tight  in  the  far  distant  haven,  survive  the  perib 
of  the  deep?  We  are  aware  of  the  controlling  force  of 
public  opinion,  and  of  the  indomitable,  though  fleeting 
sway  of  literary  fame ;  we  well  know  how  many  are 
enchained  by  the  fiishionable  celebrity  of  this  attno> 
tive  writer;  we  even  anticipate  the  severity  of  chase 
strictures  which,  in  the  midst  of  popular  delusion,  oor 
remarks  will  necessarily  provoke ;  but  if,  in  the  labor 
we  have  bestowed  upon  the  effort  to  create  a  jtnt 
standard  of  morals,  we  have  succeeded  in  awakening 
the  attention  of  a  single  reader  to  the  demoralizing  ten- 
dency of  the  fashionable  literature  of  the  age,  we  ate 
well  content  to  bear  all  the  eensure,  which  tboae  inva- 
riably  encounter,  who  devote  their  time  and  energies  to 
counteract  an  evil,  whose  extent  is  only  measored  by 
its  destructive  tendency.  We  still  adhere  to  the  sieni 
rule,  that  it  is  tbb  first  dutt  or  Evsav  ghustiaii 

AHD  or  BVBaT  PATRIOT,  T^tn^rOSB  BVERTTBINO  WHICH 
TBND8  TO   CORRUFT   PJDBLIC  BiORALS,  OR  TO   PROMOTE 

LicBNTiousNESS  OP  OPINION.  It  IS  by  this  suhliffle 
standard,  that  we  have  judged  the  writings  of  tbb 
AVTHOR  or  Falklanp  and  Maltraverb.  The  ques- 
tion which  will  determine  tho  morality  of  Bulwer'spio* 
ductions  is,  '*Can  obnius  consecratb  crime?"  iM 
a  kindred  spirit  announce  his  condemnation : 

'( Not  all  that  heralds  rake  from  coffln'd  claji 
IVor  florid  proee,  nor  honied  iiea  of  rhyme, 
Can  blasotn  evil  deeds,  or  cooaeeraie  a  crime!** 


THE  WARRIOR'S  WREATH. 

The  warrior's  wreath — its  dark  green  leaves 

Are  twined  around  a  lofty  brow ; — 
The  laurel  crown  which  Glory  weaves. 

Adorns  her  warlike  votary  now : 
His  dark  eye  casts  a  brighter  beam ; 

Earth  trembles  at  his  haughty  tread ; 
His  mien  and  gestures  proudly  seem 

To  tell  how  oft  he's  fought  and  bled. 

But  lo !  that  laurel  bears  a  stain — 

A  blood  red  stain  defiles  its  leaf; 
A  stain  which  tells  of  death  and  pain ; 

Of  ruin,  wo,  and  human  grief; 
Of  cities  razed ;  of  shattered  lanes ; 

Of  desolation,  rage  and  wiles  ; 
Of  prosUrute  thrones;  of  kings  in  chains— 

And  yety  behold  I  the  warrior  smiles ! 

delta. 
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MORNING  IN  THE  FOREST. 

Bj  die  ftvtbor  of  <«  Atalaatii." 


The  Toioes  of  the  forest  I  Hear  the  tale, 

Whispered  at  moroenU  by  the  fitful  breeze, 
That,  sighing  with  a  sweet  and  soothing  wail, 

Makeib  soft  music  with  the  tall  old  trees ; 
Aad  blends,  with  feeling  of  the  dawning  hour, 
Moaiogs  of  solemn  thought  and  saddest  power. 

II. 
8aeh  was  the  birth,  the  mother-birth,  which  song 

The  morning  of  creation : — even  so  strange, 
The  first,  fresh  accents  of  the  inftint  toneue. 

Of  nature,  moaning  through  her  Taried  range, 
Wild  in  her  desert  loneliness  6f  place, 
Ere  yet  she  knew  her  last  and  noblest  race. 

nL 
Thus  moan'd  the  winds  among  the  giant  trees 

That  had  no  other  homage^thus,  from  fiir, 
Came  the  deep  voices  of  the  sullen  seas. 

Striving  *gamst  earth,  and  with  themselves  at  war  ;^ 
Night  cmred  the  sun,  and  chaos  firom  her  keep 
Graan'd  with  the  feeling  of  her  growing  sleep. 

iV. 

And  in  the  language  of  their  inftmt  lack, 
Tbejr  tell  their  story  with  each  rising  dawn  ; 

Yoa  hear  them  when  the  hour  is  cold  and  black, 
Ere  yet  the  feet  of  day  imprint  the  lawn ; 

When  the  faint  streakings  of  the  light  are  seen. 

O'er  eastern  heights^  through  darkest  groves  of  green. 

V. 

Each  day  renews  the  birth  of  thousand  dajrs 
Even  from  the  dawn  of  time : — even  now  I  see. 

Amid  the  gloom  that  gathers  on  my  gaze, 
Grey  distant  gleams  that  shoot  up  momently-^ 

Aod  liark !  a  sudden  voice — the  voice  of  might. 

That  hailM,  from  infant  life,  the  blessing  birth  of  light. 

VI. 

The  morning  grows  around  me  I  Shafts  of  grtj. 
Like  sodden  arrows  from  the  eastern  bow, 

Rise,  through  the  distant  forests,  to  a  ray. 
And  lifht  the  heavens,  and  waken  earth,  below  ;•— 

The  rill  that  rourmur'd  sadly,  now  sings  out. 

Leaping,  through  trembling  leaves,  with  free  and  glad- 
aocne  shout. 

VII. 

I  see  a  glitter  on  yon  glossy  leaf 

Where  hangs  a  silent  dew-drop.    Hark!  a  bird, 
Shrieks  osit,  as  if  be  fdt  some  sudden  grief. 

His  sleepb  perchance,  by  dream  of  danger,  stirr'd : 
Wings  rastie  in  the  thicket— other  eyes. 
Behold,  where  ray  on  ray,  the  wings  of  morning  rise. 

vm. 
And  now  the  dawn,  with  eye  of  glanetng  grey, 

Comes  sinking  into  sight  The  trees  stand  forth. 
As  singly  striving  for  her  brightest  ray ; 

And  eoantless  voices  from  the  awak*ntng  earth, 
Clainor  falUthroated  joys :— a  flapping  wing, 
Plneparesp  in  yonder  copse^  to  lake  his  morning  spring. 

nu 
A  sodden  life  is  round  me  with  the  light, 

Yoiees  and  wings  are  in  the  woods  and  air; 
Broad  rtatas  open  to  my  travelling  sight. 

And  hills  arise,  and  vallies,  wondrous  foir^* 
Even  while  I  gaze,  a  sudden  shaft  of  fire. 
Makes  yon  tall  pine  blaze  up,  like  some  proud  city 
spire. 

X. 
Oh,  beaatiful!  most  beautiful  I— the  things 

I  see  aroand  me ; — lovelier  still  to  thought. 
The  fanrif,  welling  from  a  thousand  springs, 

The  presence  of  these  images  hath  brought } 


The  visions  of  the  past  were  mine  this  hour, 

And  in  my  heart  the  pride  of  an  o'ermastering  power— 

A  power  that  could  create,  and  from  the  dead 
Draw  life  and  gather  accents^    There  are  spells. 

Known  to  the  unerring  thought,  which  fireely  shed 
Light  round  the  groping  footsteps  when  rebels 

The  o'er-cautious  reason,  and  the  instinct  fear. 

Shrinks  from  its  own  huge  shadow — they  are  here! 

XIL 

This  is  a  spot — if  there  have  ever  been. 
As  ancient  story  tells  in  legends  sooih, 

Such  forms  as  are  not  earthly,  earthward  seen, 
Having  strange  shapes  of  beauty  and  of  youth, 

Then  do  I  ween  that  this  should  be  the  spot 

Where  they  shouM  come, — and  yet  I  see  them  noL 

ZIIL 

Yet  have  I  prayed  their  presence  with  a  tongue 
Of  song,  and  a  warm  fancy  that  could  take. 

From  many-voiced  expression,  as  she  sung. 
Her  winged  words  of  music,  and  awake, 

True  echoes  of  her  strain  to  win  my  quest. 

And  woo  the  coming  of  such  spirit-guest. 

XIV. 

Yet  have  they  come  not,  though  my  willing  thought, 
Gkew  captive  to  my  wild  and  vain  desire ; 

And  in  my  heart  meet  pliancy  was  wroup^t. 
To  raise  the  forms,  in  seeming,  I  require  ;— 

And  in  this  truant  worship  I  bow'd  down, 

Since  firet  night's  shadows  feU  and  made  the  forests 
brown. 

XV. 

And  sure  no  fitter  spot  had  spirit  sought. 

For  the  soft-falling  of  star-pacing  foet ; 
This  is  the  holiest  wood,  with  flowers  inwrought, 

Having  fresh  odore  of  rooet  heavenly  sweet; 
Nor  in  the  daylight's  coming,  then,  do  these, 
Cathedral  shadows  fly,  that  lurk  behind  the  trees. 

XVI. 

The  wild-beast  burrows  not  beneath  our  hill. 
Nor  hide  these  leaves  one  serpent.    Gentlest  doves 

Brood  in  the  pines  at  evening,  seldom  still, 
With  murmur  through  the  night,  of  innocent  loves: 

And  I  have  shaken,  with  no  boyish  trust. 

From  my  own  human  feet,  the  base  and  selfish  dust. 

XVII. 

And  fiincy  hath  been  with  me,  to  beguile. 
The  stubborn  reason  into  faith,  and  show 

The  subtle  shapes  from  fairy-land  that  while, 
In  gamesome  dance,  the  wasted  houra  below  ; 

Meet  lawn  of  green  and  purple,  here,  is  spread, 

By  Nature's  liberal  hand,  for  fay's  faotasac  tread. 

ZVUI. 

And  memories  of  old  song,  the  solemn  strains 

Of  bards  that  cave  themselves  to  holiest  thought. 
And  gloried  in  their  wikl,  poetic-pains, 

Were  in  my  heart,  and  my  wrapt  soul  was  fraught 
With  ihith  in  what  they  feigned,  until  my  blood. 
Grew  tremulously-strong  beneath  my  hopeful  mood. 

xiz. 
And  when  the  dark  houra  came,  the  twirring  stan^ 

Seem'd  eyes,  that  darted  on  me  keenest  fires ; 
Earth  had  her  voice,  and  promised,  thnough  her  ban, 

To  buret  the  bondage  set  on  free  desires— 
And  not  a  breath  that  stirr'd  the  flowera,  but  seem'd, 
The  shadowy  whispera  from  some  shape  I  dreanml. 

zz. 
Yet  vainly  have  I  waited  1— not  in  vain ! 

What  though  no  fairy  won  m6  with  her  song, 
And  beckoning  finger— 'twas  a  nobler  strain 

That  struck  the  ear  of  thought,  and  fill'd  it  kNig : 
A  mightier  presence  yet,  my  soul  overawed. 
He  was  beside  me :— I  had  been  with  God ! 


w.  o.  t. 
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EVERETT'S  ADDRESS 

AT  WILLIAMS  COLLEGE. 

^  Id  Augast,  1837,  Governor  Everett  delivered 
an  address  before  a  Literary  Society  of  Williams 
College,  in  Berkshire,  the  westernmost  county 
of  Massachusetts.  Were  we  disposed  to  heap 
needless  praises,  this  performance  would  afford 
abundant  occasion  for  eulogy.  It  is  in  all  res- 
pects worthy  of  its  author:  and  to  those  who 
know  the  full  import  of  that  assertion,  it  is  tri- 
bute enough  for  almost  any  man.^What  induces 
us  now  to  notice  this  Address,  however,  is  much 
less  a  wish  to  honor  him  for  this  new  effort  in 
the  cause  of  human  improvement — that  noble 
cause,  of  which  he  has  long  been  so  illustrious  a 
champion — than  a  desire  to  present  some  inter 
esting  discussions  which  we  find  here,  of  seveial 
important  questions. 

But  before  we  come  to  those  discussioas,  let 
us,  by  way  of  making  the  reader  enter  more 
vividly  into  tl^e  spirit  of  the  Address,  give  him 
some  additional  idea  of  its  locality. 

<The  ple&Bsnt  villaflre  where  we  tre  aaMinbled,'  says 
Mr.  Everett.  *  contains,  within  view  of  the  spot  where 
we  Bland,  the  site  of  Fort  Hoosaok,  and  a  mile  or  two 
east  of  us  stood  Fort  Massachusetts.    The  plough  has 

Sassed  over  its  rude  lines ;  but  what  scenes  of  humble 
eroism  and  almost  forgotten  valor  are  associated  with 
its  name  I  It  was  the  bulwark  of  the  frontier  in  the 
days  of  its  infancy.  The  trembling  mother  on  the 
banks  of  the  Connecticut,— in  the  heart  of  Worcester,-— 
clasped  her  babes  closer,  at  an  idle  rumor  that  Fort 
Massachusetts  had  given  way.  A  hundred  villages 
reposed  in  the  strength  of  this  stout  guardian  of  New 
England's  Thermopylie,  through  which,  for  two  fene- 
rations, the  Frencn  and  Canadian  foe  strove  to  Durst 
into  the  colonies.  These  are  recollections  of  an  earlier 
day.  A  few  miles  to  the  north  of  us  lies  that  famous 
fi^d  of  Bennington,  to  which,  sixty  years  ago,  this  day 
and  this  hour,  your  fathers  poured  From  every  village 
in  the  neighbornood,  at  the  summons  of  Stars.' 

It  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  with  the  follow- 
ing impressive  display  of  the  importance  of  edu- 
cation : 

*  If  I  wished  to  express  most  forcibly  the  importance, 
the  dig^nity,  and  the  obUfl^ation  of  the  great  work  of 
education,  I  believe  it  might  best  be  done  by  taking 
our  stand  at  once  on  the  simple  enunciation  oi  the  spi- 
ritual and  immortal  nature  of  the  thing  to  be  educa- 
ted ; — the  mind  of  man.  Then  if  we  wished  to  give 
life  and  distinctness  to  the  ideas  of  the  importance  of 
education,  which  result  from  this  contemplation,  we 
might  do  so  by  a  single  glance  at  the  number  and 
importance  of  the  branches  of  knowledge,  to  which 
education  furnishes  the  key.  I  might  allude  to  the 
admirable  properties  of  language,  which  it  is  the  first 
business  or  eaueation  to  impart;  the  wonders  of  the 
written  and  spoken  tonffue  as  the  instrument  of 
thought, — ^wonders  which  daily  use  scarcely  divests  of 
their  almost  miraculous  character.  I  mif  bt  glance  at 
that  which  is  usually  next  taught  u>  the  unfolding 
mind,  the  astonishing  power  of  the  science  of  numbers, 
with  which  on  the  one  hand  we  regulate  the  humblest 
details  of  domestic  economy,  and  on  the  other  compute 
the  swiftness  of  the  solar  beam,  and  survey,  and  as  it 
were,  stoke  out  from  constellation  to  constelladon  the 

freat  railroad  of  the  heavens,  on  which  the  comet  comes 
lazing  upward  from  the  depths  of  the  universe.  I 
mi^ht  prooeed  with  the  branches  of  knowledge  to 
which  education  introduces  us,  and  ask  of  geography 


to  marshal  before  us  the  living  nations;  andof  histoiy 
to  rouse  the  generations  of  the  elder  world  from  their 
pompous  mausoleumsor  humble  graves  to  reheaiae  their 
fortunes.    I  might  eaU  on  natural  science  to  open  the 
volumes  in  which  she  has  not  merely  written  down  the 
names,  the  forms,  and  the  qualities  of  the  various  sab- 
iects  of  the  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral  world  nov 
in  existence,— the  vast  census,  if  I  may  so  exprm  it, 
of  the  three  kingdoms  of  nature;  bnt  where  she  has 
also  recorded  the  catalogues  of  her  perished  children,— 
races  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  world  bari«d  by  the 
deluge  beneath  the  everlasting  rocks.    Yes,  winged 
creatures  twenty  feet  in  height,  whose  footsteps  hare 
lately  been  discovered  imprinted  in  sand-stone  on  the 
banks  of  Connecticut   river]  enormous  mammoUis 
and  mastodons,  oi:  which  no  living  type  has  existed 
since  the  flood,  brought  to  light  from  blocks  of  Siberian 
ice  or  dug  up  in  the  morasses  of  oar  own  continent; 
petrified  skeletons  of  portentous  crocodiles  and  mc^- 
iheria  seventy  feet  in  leng'th,  covered  with  scales  bke 
the  armadillo,— and  which  for  ages  on  ages  have  been 
extinct^ — have  by  the  creative  power  of  educated  mind 
been  made  to  start  out  of  the  solid  rock.    Sand-sione 
and  gypsum  have  oped  their  ponderous  and  marble 
jaws,  and  a  host  of  monstrous  forms  have  risen  into 
day ;— the  recovered  monumento  of  a  world  of  lost 
giants.* 

*  But  leaving  with  these  transient  glances  all  attempt 
to  magnify  the  work  of  education,  by  pointing  out  the 
astonishing  results  to  which  it  guides  the  well-titined 
mind,  a  much  shorter  method  might  be  punned  with 
one  who  needed  to  bo  impressed  with  its  importance. 
I  would  take  such  an  one  to  a  place  of  instruction,  to  a 
school,  yes,  to  a  child's  school,- (for  there  is  nosteo 
in  the  process  more  important  than  the  first,)  and  1 
would  say,— in  those  faint  sparks  of  intelligence,]^ 
brightening  over  the  rudiments  of  learning,  you  be- 
hold the  germ  of  so  many  rational  and  immortal  Vt* 
rits.  In  a  few  years,  you,  and  I,  and  all  now  oii  the 
stage  shall  have  passea  away,  and  there  on  those  little 
seats,  primer  in  hand,  are  arranged  our  successors,  ifh 
when  the  volume  of  natural  science,  and  nature  with 
it,  shall  have  vanished ; — when  the  longest  periods  of 
human  history  shall  have  run  togfcther  to  a  pomij^ 
when  the  loua,  clear  voices  of  genius,  and  the  mmtir 
tudinous  tongfues  of  nations,  shall  alike  be  huriied 
forever,  those  infant  children  will  have  ripened  mto 
immortal  beings,  looking  back  from  the  mansions  ot 
eternity  with  joy  or  sorrow,  on  the  direction  civen  to 
their  intellectual  and  moral  natures,  in  the  dawn  « 
their  existence  I  If  there  is  any  one  not  deeply  im- 
pressed by  this  single  reflection  with  the  importjnce  ol 
education,  he  is  beyond  the  reach  of  anything  that  can 
be  urged,  by  way  either  of  illustration  or  argomeni. 

It  is  a  prevailing  opinion,  that  an  early  stage 
of  society,  when  civilization  is  but  little  adran- 
ced,  is  the  time  of  highest  poetic  excellence. 
The  philosophical  poet,IaiIac,  in  Rasselas,  seems 
to  espouse  this  opinion,  and  gives  the  reasoos 
for  it— namely,  that  the  first  poetry  of  every  na- 
tion gave  the  bent  to  public  taste,  and  retaiaed 
by  consent  the  credit  which  it  bad  acquired  by 
accident;  and  n»oreover,  that  the  earliest  bards 
seized  upon  the  best  subjects  of  description  and 
the  most  probable  events  for  fiction,  leaving  to 
their  successors  nothing  but  transcriptiona  of  the 
same  incidents,  new  namings  of  the  same  cba- 
racters,  and  new  combinations  of  the  same  iou- 
ges.*  When  to  these  reasonings  is  added  the 
influence  of  the  venerable  saying— *A  poet  is 
frorti— not  mode,'— the  point  seems  clear  to  most 
minds,  that  an  advanced  state  of  cultivation  is 
unfriendly,  or  at  least  sot  ut  all  condacivejto 

•  We  give  this  aecoant  of  Im]ae*s  reasonhig  from  nwnoiy- 
not  having  Rasselas  berore  us. 
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the  highest  effbsioDs  of  poetry.  This  opinion, 
80  discouraging  to  those  who  hope  highly  of 
man's  progress,  through  the  instramentality  of 
his  continued  efforts, — this  opinion,  so  mischie- 
Tous  in  repressing  the  efforts  which  that  hope 
inspires, — is  comhatted  by  Mr.  Everett  with 
unanswerable  power.  Let  not  the  length  of  the 
extract  deter  any  reader: 

*I  deem  the  notion,  that  the  first  age  was  necesaarilj 
the  best,  to  be  a  mere  prejudice ;  and  the  idea  that  a 
naniallj  improved  age  axid  a  limited  degree  oif  know- 
ledflre  are  in  themaclves  and  eaacntially  more  favorable 
to  the  exercise  of  original  genius,  in  any  form,  appears 
to  me  to  be  a  proposition  as  degrading  as  it  is  unsound. 

*On  the  contrary,  I  believe  tnat  truth  is  the  great  in- 
spirer ; — the  knowledge  of  truth  the  aliment  and  the 
instriunent  of  mind ;  the  material  of  thought,  feeling, 
and  fancy.  I  do  not  mean  that  there  is  no  beauty  m 
poetical  language  founded  on  scientific  error ; — that  it 
IS  not,  for  instance^  consistent  with  poetry  to  speak  of 
the  rifling  sun  or  the  arch  of  heaven.  Poetry  delights  in 
these  sensible  images  and  assimilations  of  ideflw  in 
themselves  distiocL  From  the  imperfection  of  human 
lang-uage,  it  will  perhaps  always  be  necessary  to  de- 
scribe many  things  in  the  material,  and  still  more  in 
the  moral  and  metaphysical  world,  under  similitudes 
which  fall  greatly  beneath  their  reality :  . 

'Thus  in  Shakspeare, 

th«  floor  of  Heaven 
Ib  thick  inlaid  with  paiioes  of  t>rigbt  gold. 

'  In  Spenser's  Faery  dueen, 

The  0«cred  Are,  which  burneth  mlehtily 
In  tiring  breatu,  was  kindled  flrai  above, 
AoKMSf  the  eternal  spheres  and  lampy  Heavens. 

'  In  Paradise  Lost,  the  moon  divides  her  empire 

WKh  thoosaDd  thoasand  surs,  that  then  appeared 
Spangling  iha  universe. 

'  Now,  though  these  images,  separately  weighed  at 
the  present  day,  may  seem  beneatn  the  aigniiy  of  the 
subject  to  which  they  are  applied,  they  are  poetical 
and  pleasing,  (with  the  exception  possibly  of  lampy;) 
nor  do  i  know  that  in  any  state  of  science,  however  ad- 
vanced, such  language  will  cease  to  please. 

'But  the  point  I  maintain  is  this,  that,  as  knowledge 
extends,  the  range  of  all  imsflrery  is  enlarged,  poetical 
laacruage  is  drawn  from  a  wider  circle,  and,  what  is  far 
more  important,  that  the  conception  kindles  by  the  con- 
teniplation  of  higher  objects. 

'  Liet  as  illnstrate  this  point  still  further^  in  reference 
to  the  eflfect  on  poetryof  the  sublime  discoveries  of 
raodcrn  astronomy.  The  ancients,  as  we  all  know, 
formed  but  humble  conceptions  of  the  material  uni- 
verse. The  earth  was  the  centre ;  the  sun,  moim,  and 
five  planets  were  shining  bodies  revolving  about  it,  to 

E've  it  light,  and  the  stars  were  luminariM  bun^r  up  as 
mps  in  a  vaulted  sky.  This  philosophy  not  only  lies 
at  toe  foondation  of  the  imagery,  under  which  I^mer 
represents  the  heavens,  but  it  prevailed  so  long,  and 
falls  in  so  entirely  with  the  impressions  made  upon  the 
eye:,  that  it  has  given  a  character  to  the  traditionary 
lan«rtiage  of  poetry  even  to  the  present  day.  Shak- 
speare, and  Spenser,  and  Milton,  as  we  have  just  seen, 
in  thie  respect,  draw  their  images  from  the  same  source 
9m  Virgil,  Homer,  and  Hesiod. 

'  Now  I  cannot  but  think,  that,  when  the  sublime  dis- 
eoyeries  of  modem  astronomy  shall  have  become  as 
thoroughly  wroufifht  into  the  vocabulary  and  the  intel- 
ligenee  of  the  community,  as  the  humole  and  en  one- 
008  conceptions  of  the  ancients,  the  great  and  creative 
BftijadA  will  derive  from  them,  a  vastly  grander  range  of 
poetical  illustration.  1  cannot  but  think,  that,  by  the 
■tady  of  this  one  science  alone,— thought,  speech,  and 
literature  will  be  wonderfully  exalted.  It  is  not  in 
reference  to  poetry,  a  mere  matter  of  poetical  imagery. 
The  ideas  formed  of  divine  wisdom  and  power,—  of  in- 
finite spsce, — of  stupendous  magnitude  and  force,— of 
the  grandeur  and  harmony  of  the  material  universe, — 
are  aooongdie  highest  materials  of  thought  and  the  most 


pn^ifio  elements  of  poetical  conception.  For  this  rea- 
son, in  the  same  proportion  in  which  the  apparent  circuit 
of  the  heavens  has  been  enlarged  and  the  science  of  as- 
tronomy extended  by  the  telescope,  the  province  of 
imagination  and  thought  must  be  immeasurabljr  ex- 
tendfed  also.  The  soul  becomes  great  by  the  habitual 
contemplation  of  great  objects.  As  the  discovery  of  a 
new  continent  upon  the  surface  of  the  globe  by  Colum- 
bus, ^ave  a  most  powerful  impulse  to  the  minds  of 
men  m  every  department,  it  is  impossible  that  the  dis- 
covery of  worlds  and  systems  of  worlds,  in  the  immen- 
sity of  space,  shoi^d  not  wonderfully  quicken  the  well 
instructed  genius.  As  the  ambition,  the  avarice,  the 
adventure,  me  Ic^on  host  of  human  passions  rushed 
out  from  the  ola  world  upon  the  new,  so  the  fancy 
must  wing  its  way,  with  unwonted  boldness,  into  the 
new-found  universe, 

Beymul  the  solar  walk  or  milky  way. 
'In Paradise  Lost,  there  is  a  struggle  between  the  old 
and  new  philosophy.  The  telescope  was  known,  but 
had  not  yet  revolutionized  the  science  of  astronomy. 
Even  Lord  Bacon  did  not  adopt  the  Coucrnican  sys- 
tem, and  Oalileo's  wonderful  instrument  nad  produced 
scarce  any  result,  beyond  a  more  distinct  conception 
of  the  magnitudes  of  the  bodies,  which  compose  the 
solar  system.  But  it  is  pleasing  to  remark,  with  what 
promptness  Milton  seizes  upon  this  new  topic  of  poeti- 
cal illustration.  In  his  very  first  description  of  the 
arch-fiend,  we  are  told  of 

hie  ponderoua  ehield. 
Ethereal  temper,  maaey,  large,  and  round, 
Behind  him  capt ;  the  bmad  circumference 
Hung  on  hie  shoulders,  like  the  moon,  whose  orb. 
Through  optic  glass,  the  Tuscan  artist  views, 
At  evenina  from  the  top  of  Fesol6, 
Or  In  Valdarno,  to  descry  new  lands. 
Rivers,  or  moantains,  in  her  spotty  globe.  - 

*  Grand  and  sublime  as  is  this  imagery,  it  is  borrowed 
from  the  lowest  order  of  the  wonders  unfolded  by  the 
telescope.  I  cannot  but  think,  if  the  whole  circle  of 
modem  astronomy  had  been  disclosed  to  the  mind  of 
Milton,  that  it  would  have  filled  his  soul  with  still 
brighter  visions.  Could  he  have  learned,  from  the  lips 
of  its  great  discoverer,  the  organic  law  which  regu- 
lates tne  entire  motions  of  the  heavens ;~ could  he 
have  witnessed  the  predicted  return  of  a  comet,  and 
been  taught  that  of  these  mysterious  bodies,  seven  mil- 
lions are  supposed  to  run  their  wild  career  within  the 

orbit  of  thb  planet  Uranus ;  and  that,  hi  estimation, 
one  hundred  millions  of  stars,  each  probably  the  centre 
of  a  system  as  vast  as  our  own, — multitudes  of  them 
combined  into  misrl^ty  systems  of  suns  wondrously 
complicated  with  each  other — are  distributed  through- 
out space,  would  these  stupendous  views  have  been 
lost  on  his  mindl  I  can  never  believe  that  truth,  the 
great  quickener  and  inspirer,  revealed  in  such  majes- 
tic Himpses,  would  have  fallen  inoperative  on  sooh  an 
intellect.  He  would  have  awoke  to  a  new  existence  in 
the  light  of  such  a  philosophy.  Escaping  from  the 
wholly  false,  and  the  partly  false,  the  **  utter  and  the 
middle  darknessV  of  the  Ptolemaic  system,  he  would 
have  felt  the  "  sovereign  vital  lamp"  of  pure  science  in 
his  inmost  soul.  He  would  have  borrowed  from  La 
Place  the  wings  of  the  boldest  analysis,  and  would 
have  flown  to  tne  uttermost  parts  of  creation,  where  he 
could  have  seen  through  tne  telescope  the  bands  of 
Orion  loosened,  and  the  gems  of  his  glittering  belt 
biasing  out  into  empyreal  suns ; — while  crowded  ga- 
laxies, "  powdered  with  stars"  rushed  asunder  into  illi- 
mitable systems.  He  would  have  soared  with  the 
Herschells,  father  and  son,  to  the  outer  regions  of 
space,  and  embalmed  the  whole  Newtonian  philosophy 
in  his  immortal  verse.' 

Of  a  similar  cheeriog  tendency,  and  pertinent 
to  the  same  argument,  is  the  following  passage, 
from  a  different  part  of  the  Address.  We  can 
hardly  say,  whether  it  is  more  suited  to  charm 
by  its  beauty,  or  to  exalt  by  the  etherlal  subli- 
mity of  the  views  it  presents: 

*  A  continued  progress  in  the  intellectual  world  is 
consistent  with  aU  that  we  know  of  the  laws  that  govern 
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it,  and  with  all  experienc*.  A  presentiment  of  it  liee 
deep  in  the  soul  or  man,  spark  as  it  lb  of  the  divine  na- 
ture. The  craving  after  excellence,  the  thirst  for  truth 
and  beauty,  has  never  been, — ^never  can  be, — fullj 
slaked  at  the  fountains,  which  have  flowed  beneath  the 
touch  of  the  enchanter's  wand.  Man  listens  to  the 
Leavenl^  strain,  and  straightwaj  becomes  desirous  of 
still  loftier  melodies.  It  has  nourished  and  strengthen- 
ed instead  of  satiating  his  taste.  Fed  by  the  divine 
aliment  be  can  enjoy  more,  he  can  conceive  more,  be 
can  himself  perform  more.' 

In  the  subjoined  extracts,  are  some  enlightened 
criticisms  upon  the  four  greatest  poets  of  the 
world.    We  place  the  name  of  each  poet  as  a 
head  te  the  observations  upon  him. 
SHAKSPEARE. 

*  With  a  reverence  as  deep  as  honesty  or  manliness 
permits  for  the  master  fcniuses  of  our  race, — a  rever- 
ence nourished  by  the  fond  and  never  intermitted  stu- 
dy of  their  works,— I  may  say  that  I  catch,  from  this 
very  study  of  their  writings  and  characters,  a  concep- 
tion, that,  high  as  they  rose,  they  mie-ht  have  risen 
higher.  I  can  sometimes  behold  tne  sou  of  the  world 
upon  their  snow-white  robes,  and  the  rust  of  human 
passion  upon  the  glittering  edge  of  their  wit.  It  was 
long  ago  said  by  the  great  Koman  critic,  that  the  good 
Homer  sometimes  nods; — and  Shakspeare,  the  most 
brilliant  example  unquestionably  of  a  triumph  over  the 
defects  of  education, — mental  and  moral, — too  often 
exhibits  traces  of  both.  As  he  floats  on  eagle's  wingv 
along  what  he  nobly  calls  "the  brightest  heaven 
of  invention,"  he  is  sometimes  borne,  by  an  uncbasten- 
ed  taste,  into  a  misty  region,  where  the  understanding 
endeavors  in  vain  to  follow  him ;  and  sometimes,  as  he 
skims  with  the  swallow's  ease  and  swiftness  along  the 
ground,  too  confident  of  his  power  to  soar  when  he 
will  up  to  the  rosy  gates  of  the  morning, — he  stoops, 
and  stoops,  and  stoops,  till  the  tips  of  his  graceful  pin- 
ions are  sadly  daggled  in  the  mire.' 

HOMER. 
'Not  a  ray  of  pure  spiritual  illumination  shines 
through  the  sweet  visions  of  the  father  of  poetry.  I'he 
light  of  his  genius,  like  that  of  the  moon  as  he  de- 
scribes it  in  the  eighth  Iliad,*  is  serene,  transparent, 
and  heavenly  fair ;  it  streams  into  the  deepest  glades 
and  settles  on  the  mountain  tops  of  the  material  and  so- 
cial world;  but  for  all  that  concerns  the  spiritual  na- 
ture, it  is  eold,  watery,  and  unquiokenincr.  The  great 
test  of  the  elevation  oi  the  poet's  mind,  ano  of  the  refine- 
ment of  the  age  in  which  he  lives,  is  the  distinctness, 
power,  and  purity  with  which  he  conceives  the  spiritual 
world.  In  all  else  he  may  be  the  observer,  the  record- 
er, the  painter;  but  in  this  dread  sphere  he  must 
assume  the  province,  which  bis  name  imports;  he 
must  be  the  nuJcer: — creating  his  own  spiritual  world 
by  the  highest  action  of  his  mind,  upon  tdl  the  external 
and  internal  materials  of  thought.  If  ever  there  was 
a  poetical  vision,  calculated  not  to  purify,  and  to  exalt, 
but  to  abase  and  to  sadden,  it  is  the  visit  of  Ulysses  to 
the  lower  regions.t  The  ghosts  of  the  illustrious  de- 
parted are  drawn  before  bim  by  the  reeking  fumes  of 
the  recent  saerificer;  and  the  hero  stands  guard  with 
his  drawn  sword,  to  drive  away  the  shade  of  his  own 
mother  from  the  gory  trench,  over  which  she  hovers, 
hankering  after  the  raw  blood.  Does  it  require  an  es- 
say on  the  laws  of  the  human  mind  to  shew,  that  the 
intellect  which  contemplates  the  great  mjstery  of  our 
being,  under  this  ghastly  and  frivolous  imagery,  has 
never  been  born  to  a  spiritual  life,  nor  caught  a  glimpse 
of  the  highest  heaven  of  poetry?' 

DANTE. 
*In  Dante,  for  the  first  time  in  an  uninspired  bard, 
the  dawn  of  a  spiritual  da^r  breaks  upon  us.  Although 
the  shadows  of  superstition  rest  upon  him,  yet  tne 
strains  of  the  prophets  were  in  his  ears,  and  the  light 
of  divine  truth — strong  though  clouded — was  in  his 
soul.  As  we  stand  with  him^on  the  threshold  of  the 
world  of  sorrows,  and  read  the  awful  inscription  over 


;nge.  luiiiou  in  some  oi  nu  prose  wotkbi,  dc- 
i  partisan  also,-*-but  in  his  poetry  we  see  him  in 
«  robes  of  the  minstrel,  with  upturned  tboudi 
B  eyes,  rapt  in  meditation  at  the  feet  of  tie 


'  HoiDtrl  n.  Vm.  fiSS, 
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the  portal,*  a  chill  from  the  dark  valley  of  the  ahadov 
of  death  comes  over  the  heart.  The  coinpasg  of  poetiy 
contains  no  image  which  surpasses  this  dumil  iosenp* 
tion  in  solemn  grandeur ; — nor  is  there  anywhere  a 
more  delicious  strain  of  tender  poetic  beauty,  than  that 
of  the  distant  vesper  bell,  which  seems  to  mourn  for 
the  departizig  day,  as  it  is  heard  by  the  traveller  iuat 
leaving  his  home.t  fiut  Dante  lived  in  an  age,  when 
Christianity — ^if  I  may  so  speak — was  paganizod.  Much 
of  his  poem,  substance  as  well  as  ornament,  ia  heathen. 
Too  much  of  his  inspiration  is  drawn  from  the  stormy 
passions  of  life.  The  warmth  with  which  be  glowed  v 
too  often  the  kindling  of  scorn  and  indignation,  bon- 
ing under  a  sense  of  intolerable  wrong.  The  holiest 
muse  may  string  his  lyre,  but  it  is  too  often  the  in- 
censed partisan  that  sweeps  the  strings.  The  divine 
comedy,  as  he  calls  his  wonderful  work,  la  much  of  it 
mere  mortal  satire.' 

MLTON. 

'In  Paradise  Lost,  we  feel  as  if  we  were  admitted  to 
the  outer  courts  of  the  Infinite.  In  that  all-glorioua 
temple  of  genius  inspired  by  truth,  we  catch  the  full 
diapason  of  the  heavenly  organ.  With  its  first  cboni 
swell  the  soul  is  lifted  from  the  earth.  In  the  Dirina 
Commedia,  the  man,  the  Florentine,  the  exiled  Ghibcl- 
line,  stands  out  from  first  to  last  breathing  defiance 
and  revenge.  Milton  in  some  of  his  prose  worka,  be- 
trays the  p 
the  white  i 
sightless  eyes, 

heavenly  muse.  Dante  in  his  dark  vision  descends  to 
the  depths  of  the  world  of  perdition,  and,  homeless  fn- 
ffitive  as  he  is,  drags  his  proud  and  nrosperous  enemies 
down  with  him,  and  buries  them— aoubly  destroyed— 
in  the  flaming  sepulchres  of  the  lowest  hell.t  Milton, 
on  the  other  Band,  seems  almost  to  have  pur^d  off  the 
dross  of  humanity.'  Blind,  poor,  friendless,  in  solitude 
and  sorrow^  with  (|uite  as  much  reason  aa  bia  Italiia 
rival  to  repine  at  his  fortune  and  war  against  mankind, 
how  calm  and  unimpassioned  is  he  in  ul  that  concerns 
his  ownpersonality  1  He  deemed  too  hi|^bly  of  hia di- 
vine gift  to  make  it  the  instrument  of  immortaliainf 
his  hatreds.  One  cry.  alone  of  sorrow  at  his  blindnen, 
one  pathetic  lamentation  over  the  evil  days  on  which 
he  had  fallen,  bursts  from  his  full  heart.ll  There  is  not 
a  flash  of  human  wrath  in^  all  bis  pictures  of  woe. 
Hating  nothing  but  evil  spiriu,  in  tne  childlike  sim- 
plicity of  his  heart,  his  pure  hands  undefiled  with  the 
Eitch  of  tlie  political  intrigues  in  which  he  had  lived, 
e  breaths  forth  his  inexpressibly  majestic  stiaina,— 
the  Doetry  not  so  much  of  earth  aa  of  heaven. 

'Can  it  be  hoped  that,  under  the  operation  of  the  infla- 
ences  to  which  we  have  alluded,  any  thing  superior  to 
Paradise  Lost  will  ever  be  produced  by  manl  It  re- 
quires a  courageous  faith  in  general  principles  to  be- 
lieve it.  I  dare  not  call  it  a  probable  event;  but  can 
we  say  it  is  impossible*?  If  out  of  the  wretched  intel- 
lectual and  moral  elements  of  the  commonwealth  in 
En^land,-'impartiii|r  as  they  did  at  times  too  much  of 
their  contagion  to  Milton's  mind, — a  poem  like  Para- 
dise Lost  could  spring  forth,  shall  no  corrcnondinff 
fruit  of  excellence  be  produced,  when  knowledge  ahui 
be  universally  difiused,  aociety  enlightened,  eleyated, 
and  e<{Ualisea ;  and  the  standard  of  moral  ana  relipons 
principle  in  public  and  private  afl*aira,  raised  far  abore 
Its  present  level?  A  eontinued  progress  in  the  intd- 
lectual  world  is  consistent  with  all  that  we  know  of  the 
laws  that  govern  it,  and  with  all  experience.  A  pr^en' 
timent  of  it  lies  deep  in  the  soul  of  man,  spark  as  it  u 
of  the  divine  nature.  The  craving  after  excellence, 
the  thirst  for  truth  and  beauty,  has  never  been,— ncvei 
can  be, — fully  slaked  at  the  fountains,  which  have 
flowed  beneath  the  touch  of  the  enchanter'a  wand. 
Man  listens  to  the  heavenly  strain,  and  straightway  be- 
comes desirous  of  still  lofuer  melodies.  It  has  nounah- 
ed  and  strengthened  instead  of  satiating  hia  taste.  Fed 
by  the  divine  aliment  he  can  enjoy  more,  he  can  con* 
ceive  more,  he  can  himself  perform  more. 

*  Should  a  poet  of  loftier  muse  than  Milton,  bereaitei 
appear,  or  to  speak  more  reverently,  when  the  Milton  oi 

'  Dell*  Inftrno.  Canto  HI.  f  I>«1  Farratorfo,  Caoio  Vm. 

t  DsIP  Inftmfr,  Canto  IX,  Z. 
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a  better  mre  shall  arise,  tliere  is  remamiag  jet  one  sub- 
ject wortQT  his  powers ;—  the  complement  of  Paradise 
Ixwt.  In  toe  conception  of  this  subject  by  Milton,  then 
mature  in  the  experience  of  his  ^reat  poem,  we  have 
the  hig-hest  human  judpnent  that  this  is  the  one  re- 
maining theme.  In  his  uncompleted  attempt  to  achieve 
it,  we  have  the  greatest  cause  tor  the  doubt,  whether  it 
be  not  beyond  the  grasp  of  the  human  mind,  in  its  pre- 
sent state  of  cultivation.  But  I  am  unwilling  to  think 
that  this  theme^  immeasurably  the  grandest  which  can 
be  contemplated  by  the  mind  of  man,  will  never  re- 
eeive  a  poetical  illustration,  proportioned  to  its  sublimi- 
ty. It  seems  to  me  impossible  that  the  time, — doubi" 
less  for  distant, — should  not  eventually  arrive,  when 
another  Milton,  divorcing*  his  h^art  from  the  delights 
of  life ; — pnnfjing  his  bosom  from  its  angry  ana  its 
selfish  passions; — ^relieved  by  happier  fortunes  fn^m 
care  and  sorrow ; — pluming  the  wmgs  of  his  spirit  in 
solitude,  by  abstinence  and  prayer,  will  address  him- 
self to  this  only  remaining  theme  of  a  gieat  christian 
epic* 

Two  or  three  more  extracts,  and  we  shall  have 
done:  though  full  fain  would  we  cepy  the  whole 
Address. 

The  following  is  germane  to  what  we  have 

before  quoted,  upon  the  dignity  and  importance 

of  education.    Can  the  thought  fail  to  strike  a 

Southern  reader, — if  the  defects  of  instruction, 

complained  of  in  the  second  paragiaph  below, 

exist  io  Massachusetts,  where  not  one  mad  in 

a  thousand  is  unable  to  read,  what  adequate 

terms  of  self-reproach  can  be  found  for  Virginia 

and  her  neighboring  sisters,  of  whose  adult  white 

population  a  full  fifth  cannot  read  ? 

'It  is  at  once  melancholy  and  fearful  to  reflect,  how 
much  intellect  is  daily  perishing  from  inaction;   or 


(  dian  (>erishin^  from  the  fajbe  direction  given  it 
IB  the  morning  of  life.    I  fear  we  do  not  ^et  fully  rea- 
Uxe  what  is  meant,  when  we  speak  of  the  improvement 
of  the  mind.    I  fear  it  is  not  yet  enough  considered  by 
legislators  or  parents,  that  there  dwells,  in  every  ra- 
tional beinf  ,  an  intellect  endowed  with  a  portion  of  th'e 
ftcnlties,  which  form  the  glory  and  happiness  of  our 
nmtare,   and   which,  developed  and  exerted,  are  the 
source  of  all  that  makes  man  to  differ  essentially  from 
the  clod  uf  the  valley.    Neglected  and  uncultivated, 
deprived  of  its  appropriate  nourishment,  denied  the 
diaeiplliie  which  is  necessary  to  its  healthy  growth,  this 
diyine  principle  all  but  expires,  and  the  man  whom  it 
was  sent  to  enlighten  sinks  down  before  his  natural 
death,  to  his  kindred  dust.    Trained  and  instructed, 
strengthened  by  wise  discipline,  and  guided  by  pure 
principle^  it  ripens  into  an  intelligieAoe  out  a  little  low- 
er than  the  angels.    This  is  the  work  of  education. 
The  early  years  of  life  are  the  (j^riod  when  it  must 
eommoniy  be  obtained ;  and,  if  this  opportunity  is  lost, 
it  is  too  iHten  a  loss  which  nothing  can  repair.    It  is 
iisaal  to  compare  the  euUure  of  the  mind  to  me  culture 
of  the  earth.    If  the  husbandman  relax  his  labors,  and 
his  field  be  left  untilled  this  year  or  the  next,  although  a 
erop  or  two  be  lost,  the  evil  may  be  remedied.  The  land 
vitii  iia  productive  qualities  remains.    If  not  ploughed 
aod  planted  this  year,  it  may  be  the  year  after.  But  if  the 
Blind  be  wholly  neglected  during  the  period  most  pro- 
per fov  its  cultivation,  if  it  be  sulered  to  remain  dark 
and  uninformed,  iu  vital  power  perishes ;— for  all  the 
porpojcs  of  an  intellectual  nature  it  is  lost.    It  is  as  if  an 
eartnquake  had  swallowed  up  the  uncultivated  fallows; 
it  is  as  if  a  swollen  river  had  washed  away,  not  merely 
the  scanding  erop^  but  the  bank  on  which  it  was  grow- 
ing-.     VVhen  the  time  for  education  has  gone  by,  the 
must,  in  ordinary  cases,  be  launched  upon  the 


world  a  benighted  being,  scarcely  elevated  above  the 
heastas  that  petish  {  and  all  that  he  could  have  been  and 
done  for  society,  for  himself,  is  wholly  lost. 

*  Altboogh  this  utter  sacrifice  of  the  intelleetual  na- 
ture ia  rarely  made  in  this  part  of  the  eoantry,  1  fear 
thtus  aacisis  evsa  hsie,  a  woiol  waste  of  meatal  power 


ihrottirh  nerlect  of  education.  Taking  our  population 
asawnole,  I  fear,  that  there  is  not  nearly  time  enough 
passed  at  school ; — that  many  of  those  employed  in 
the  business  of  instruction,  are  incompetent  to  the 
work ; — ^and  that^our  best  teachers  are  not  sufficiently 
furnished  with  literary  apparatus,  particularly  with 
school  libraries.  If  these  defects  could  be  supplied,  I 
believe  a  few  years  would  witness  a  wonderuu  eAeot 
upon  the  community;  that  an  impulse  not  easily  con- 
ceived beforehand,  would  be  given  to  individual  and 
social  character.' 

How  powerfully  must  the  subjoined  passages 
thrill  upon  the  sensibilities  of  a  Massachusetts 
hearer  or  reader! 

*I  am  stronffly  convinced,  that  it  behoves  our  ancient 
Commonwealth,  to  look  anxiously  to  this  subject,  if  she 
wishes  to  maintain  her  hoiiorable  standins-  in  this 
Union  of  States.  I  am  nojt  grieved,  when  I  behold  on 
the  mi^  the  enormous  dimensions  of  some  of  the  new 
states  in  the  west,  as  contrasted  with  the  narrow  little 
strip  which  comprises  the  food  old  Bay  State.  They 
are  bone  of  our  bone  and  nesh  of  our  nesh ;  their  wel- 
fare is  closely  interwoven  with  ours;  in  every  thinff 
that  can  promote  their  solid  prosperity,  I  bid  them  God 
speed  with  all  my  heart  I  hear  without  discontent  the 
astonishing  accounts  of  their  fertility; — that  their  vast 
prairies  are  covered  with  more  feet  of  rich  vegetable 
mould,  than  our  soil  on  an  average  can  boast  of  inches ; 
and  I  can  bear  to  hear  it  said,  without  envy,  that  their 
Missouri  and  Mississippi,  the  Mighty  Abana  andPhar^ 
phar  of  the  west,  are  better  than  all  the  waters  of  our 
poor  old  New  England  Israel. 

*  All  this  I  can  bear;  but  I  cannot  bear  that  our  be- 
loved native  state,  whose  corner-stone  was  laid  upon 
an  intellectual  and  moral  basis,  should  deprive  itself 
by  its  own  neglect,  of  the  great  counterpoise  to  these 
physical  advantages.  Give  the  sons  of  Massachusetis, 
—small  and  comparatively  unfertile  as  she  is,— the 
means  of  a  good  education,  and  they  will  stand  against 
the  world.  Give  me  the  means,  of  educating  my  chil- 
dren, and  I  will  not  exchange  its  thirstiest  sands  nor  its 
barest  peak,  for  the  most  fertile  spot  on  earth,  deprived 
of  those  blessings.  I  had  rather  occupy  the  bleakest 
nook  of  the  mountain  that  towers  above  us,*  with  the 
wild  wolf  and  lactlcsnake  for  my  nearest  neighbors, 
and  a  snug  little  school-house,  well  kept,  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  hill,  than  dwell  in  a  paradise  of  fertility,  if 
I  must  bring  up  my  children  in  lazy,  pampered,  self- 
sufficient  ignorance.  A  man  may  protect  himself 
asrainst  the  rattle  and.  the  venom,  but  if  he  unnecessa- 
rily leaves  the  mind  of  his  oflspring  a  prey  to  igno- 
rance and  the  vices  that  too  often  follow  m  its  train,  lie 
may  find  too  late  for  remedy, 

How  sharper  than  a  serpent's  tooth  it  is, 
To  have  a  ihankleee  child. 

<A  thankless  child  1  No,  I  will  not  wrong  even  him. 
He  may  be  anything  else  that's  bad,  but  he  cannot  be 
a  tharUdess  child,  what  has  he  to  be  thankful  for? 
No.  The  man  who  unnecessarily  deprives  his  son  of 
education,  and  thus  knowingly  trains  him  up  in  the 
way  he  should  not  g:o,  may  have  a  perversepsn  intract- 
able, a  prodigal  child,  one  who  will  bring  down,  aye, 
drag  down  his  grey  hairs  with  sorrow-to  the  grave,  but 
a  thanklrse  child  he  cannot  have.' 

In  the  next  and  last  quotation,  an  evil  is  point- 
ed out«— the  regard  for  cheapneas  more  than  for 
qualification  in  teachers— which  is  widely  pre- 
valent in  Virginia.  So  numerous  are  those 
parents  who  prefer  always  the  cheapest  te.acher, 
without  looking  to  his  mind  or  morals,— that,  to 
a  very  considerable  extent,  the  sacred  ofBce  of 
instruction  is  a  mere  sink  or  drain,  filled  with  the 
refuse  of  other  pursuits.  The  latter  part  of  the 
extract  exhibits,  most  impressively,  the  irrecon- 
cilableness  of  war  with  the  best  interests  of  man. 

•  Saddle  Mountain,  between  Wllllamstown  and  Adams. 
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<If  tbe  all-important  duty  of  leading  out  the  mental 
powers  of  the  youn^,  is  entrusted  to  the  cheapest  hand, 
that  can  be  hired  to  do  the  work ; — to'one  who  is  bare- 
ly able  to  pass  a  nominal  examination,  by  a  committee 
sometimes  more  iernorant  than  himself,  in  the  modicum 
of  learning  prescribed  by  law ;  and  slender  as  the  privi- 
lege uf  such  instruction  is,  if  it  be  enjoyed  by  our  chil- 
dren but  for  ten  or  twelve  weeks  in  the  year,— as  is  the 
case  in  too  many  towns  in  the  Commonwealth, — it  is 
plain  to  see,  that  they  are  deprived  of  the  best  part  of 
their  birth-right.  J  know  it  is  said,  that  these  few 
weeks,  in  the  depth  of  winter,  are  all  of  his  children's 
time,  that  the  frugal  husbandman  can  spare.  But  can 
it  be  so  7  Can  the  labors  of  the  field,  or  any  other  la- 
bors be  so  hotly  pressed  amonir  us,  that  ten  or  twelve 
weeks  are  all  the  time,  for  which  the  labor  of  the  youth 
of  both  sexes  can  be  dispensed  with  for  five  or  six 
hours  a  day  1  I  speak  with  diffidence  on  the  subject, 
but  such  I  apprehend  cannot  be  the  case.  I  cannot  but 
think,  that  a  majority  of  the  citizens  of  Massachusetts 
of  all  pursuits  and  callings,  miffht,  without  the  least 
detriment  to  their  interests,  send  their  children  steadi- 
ly to  a  good  school,  seven  months  in  the  year,  and  more 
or  less  of  the  time  the  other  five.  Without  detriment 
did  I  sayl  Nay,  with  incalculable  advantage  to  their 
children,  to  themselves,  and  to  the  state.  It  would  be 
more  rational  to  talk  about  not  affording  seed-corn, 
than  to  talk  about  not  affording  our  cbiloren  as  much 
of  their  time  as  is  necessary  for  their  education. 
What !  shall  a  man  plant  his  field  and  allow  his  child's 
intellect  to  run  to  weeds  ?  It  would  be  as  wise  to  eat 
up  all  the  wheat,  and  sow  the'  husks  and  the  chaff  for 
next  year's  crop,  as  on  a  principle  of  thrift,  to  sow  igno- 
rance and  its  attendant  helplessness  and  preiudices  in 
your  children's  minds,  and  expect  to  reap  an  honorable 
and  a  happy  manhood.  It  woald  be  better  husbandry, 
to  go  in  the  summer,  and  clatter  with  a  hoe  in  the  bare 
gravel,  where  nothing  was  ever  sown  but  the  feathered 
seed  of  the  Canada  thistle,  which  the  west  wind  drops 
from  its  sweeping-  win^s,  and  come  back  in  autumn 
and  expect  to  fina  a  field  of  yellow  grain  nodding  to 
the  sickle,  than  to  allow  your  son  to  grow  up  without 
useful  knowledge,  and  expect  that  he  will  sustain  him- 
self with  respectability  m  life,  or,  (if  consideration 
must  be  bad  of  self-interest,)  prop  and  comfort  your 
decline.  Not  spare  our  children's  time  1  Spare  it  I 
might  ask  yon  trum  whatt  Is  anything  more  impor- 
tant? Spare  it  for  whatl  Can  it  oe  better  employed, 
than  in  tnat  cultivation  of  the  mind,  which  will  vastly 
increase  the  value  of  every  subsequent  hour  of  life  7 
And  to  confine  them,  in  the  morning  of  their  days,  to 
ft  round  of  labor  for  the  meat  that  perisneth,  is  it  not 
when  our  children  ask  for  bread  to  give  them  a  stone; 
when  they  ask  for  a  fish  to  give  them  a  serpent,  which 
will  sting  our  bosoms  as.wcTl  as  theirs  ? 

'Our  governments  as  well  as  individuals  have,  I 
must  needs  say,  a  duty  to  dischargee  to  the  cause  of 
education.  Something  has  been  done,— by  some  of 
the  state  governments,  much  has  been  done,  for  this 
cause;  but  too  much  I  fear  remains  undone.  In  the 
main,  in  appropriating  the  public  funds,  we  tread  too 
much  in  tne  footsteps  of  European  precedents.  I 
could  wish  our  legislators  might  be  animated  with 
a  purer  ambition.  In  other  parts  of  the  world,  the 
resources  of  the  state,  too  often  wrung  from  their 
rightful  possessors,  are  squandered  on  the  luxury  of 
governments, — built  up  into  the  walls  of  stately  pala- 
ces, or  massy  fortifications, — devoured  by  mighty  ar- 
mies,— suak  b^  overgrown  navies  to  the  bottom  of  the 
sea,— -swallowed  up  in  the  eternal  wars  of  state  policy. 
T%e  treasure  expended  in  a  a  rand  campaitrn  of  the 
armtea  of  the  leading  statea  of  Europe^  tDotUd  send  a 
scfioolmaater  to  every  kamletfrom  Archangel  to  Lisbon. 
The  annual_expense  of  supporting  the  armies  and  na- 
vies of  Great  critaiti  and  France,  if  applied  to  the  re- 
lief and  education  of  the  poor  in  those  countries,  would 
change  the  character  of  the  age  in  which  we  live. 
Perhaps  it  is  too  much  to  hope,  that,  in  the  present  con- 
dition of  the  politics  of  Europe,  this  system  can  be  de- 
parted from.  It  seems  to  be  admitted^  as  a  fundamen- 
tal maxim  of  international  law  among  its  governments, 
that  the  whole  energy  of  their  civilization  must  be  ex- 
hausted in  preventing  them  from  destroying  each  other. 
With  us,  on  the  contrary,  while  the  union  of  the  states 


is  preserved,  (and  heaven  grant  it  may  be  perpetoal) 
no  obstacle  exists  to  the  appropriation  to  moral  andm- 
tellectual  objects  of  a  ^reat  part  of  those  reaoureee, 
which  are  elsewhere  lavished  on  luxury  and  war. 

*  How  devoutly  is  it  not  to  be  wished,  that  ve  cotild 
feel  the  beauty  and  dignit]^  of  such  a  policy,  and  aim  at 
a  new  development  of  national  character  1  From  the 
earliest  period  of  history,  the  mighty  power  of  the  as- 
sociition  of  millions  of  men  into  a  people,  moved  by 
one  political  will,  has  been  applied  to  objects  at  which 
humanity  weeps,  and  which,  were  they  not  written  od 
eveiT  page  of  the  world's  experience,  would  be  afato- 
Ititety  mcredible.  From  time  to  time,  a  personal  nth- 
eringis  witnessed ;  mighty  numbers  of  thepopulatioa 
assemble  en  masse.  Doubtless  it  is  some  noble  work 
which  they  are  going  to  achieve.  Marshalled  beneath 
gay  and  joyous  banners,  cheered  with  the  soul-stinriDg 
strains  of  music,— honored,  admired,— -behold  hov 
they  move  forward,  the  flower  of  the  community,— 
clothed,  fed,  and  paid  at  the  public  expense,— to  some 


grand  undertaking.    They  go  not  empty-handed;— 
leir  approach  is  discerned  uar,  by  a  forest  of  glitter- 
ing steel  above  their  beads,  and  tne  earth  groans  be- 


neath their  trains  of  enginery,  of  strange  form  and  su- 
perhuman power.  What  errand  of  lovelias  called  them 
out— the  elected  host, — to  go  in  person,— side  by  side, 
and  unite  the  mis-hty  mass  of  their  physical  powers 
in  one  vast  efforts  Let  the  sharp  volley  thai  rings 
along  the  lines, — let  the  scarcely  mimic  thunder  which 
rends  the  sky ;  -^let  the  agonizing  shrieks  which  rise 
from  torn  and  trampled  thousands,  return  the  answer. 
Their  errand  is  death.  They  go  not  to  create,  but  to 
destroy;  to  waste  and  to  slay, — to  blast  the  works  of 
civilisation  and  peace, — to  wrap  cities  in  flames,  and  to 
cover  fertile  fields  with  bloody  ashes. 

*  I  cannot,  will  not  believe  tnat  social  man  can  rite  no 
higher  than  this ; — ^that  reason  and  experience.— self- 
interest  and  humanity, — the  light  of  nature,— the  pro- 
gress of  knowledge,  and  the  word  of  God  will  forerei 
prove  too  feeble  for  this  monstrous  perversion  of  hu- 
man energy.  I  must  believe,  that  the  day  will  jei 
dawn,  when  the  great  efforts  of  individual  and  social 
man  will  be  turned  to  the  promotion  of  the  welfare  of 
his  brother  man.  If  this  hope  is  to  be  realised,  it  most 
be  by  the  joint  action  of  enlightened  reason,  elevated 
morals,  and  pure  religion, — brought  home  by  a  liberal 
and  efficient  system  of  education,  and  the  aid  of  hea- 
ven, to  every  fireside,  and  every  heart' 


POLITICAL    PROPHECY. 

A  REMARKABLE  ONE. 

The  sagacity  of  Mr.  Wirt  has  been  much  and  de$e^ 
vedly  admired,  in  his  auguring,  so  early  as  1805  or '8, 
in  the  British  Spy,  that  Mr.  Monroe  would  onednybe 
President  of  the  United  States.  But  that  augury  wai 
not  comparable  for  distinctness,  nor  for  apparent  tiq- 
likelihood  of  fulfilment,  to  the  following  predictioo, 
made  fifteen  years  in  advance,  that  Louis  Phiupw 
would  cui  day  he  King  of  France.  It  is  found  in  the 
Edinburg  Review,  for  October,  1815,  in  an  able  di«er- 
taiion  upon  French  politica.  Looking  to  the  cleanieB 
with  which  it  foretells  that  this  prince  would  be  the  con- 
stitutional and  limited  monarch  of  hia  country ;  U)  the 
extreme  improbtibility  of  such  an  event  at  the  time; 
and  to  the  literal  exactness  with  which  the  pmpheey 
was  verified  by  the  revolution  of  1830j — we  are  M» 
loss  to  find  any  instance  of  perspicacity,  on  so  importaot 
a  subject,  approaching  to  this. 

THE  PREDICTION. 
[From  the  Edinburg  Reviets,  for  Oetoher,  1915.] 
'  At  present  we  are  incliDed  to  think,  that  the  general  voic«  of 
the  discontented  would  be  for  the  Dtdke  of  OrUans;  and  ihiibli 
appointment  to  a  limitsd  moDarehy  would  satisTj  a  graatar  aa- 
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jfukj  of  all  partieC)  aod  appease  far  more  Jealousies  and  alarms, 
than  any  ocher  measure  that  could  be  suggested.  Such  a  choice 
would  ensure  these  three  great  advantages  to  the  nation.  In  the 
flM  place,  they  would  have  a  ktng  who  owed  bts  crown  uoequi- 
vocally  lo  the  will  of  the  country,  and  consequently  could  clsiro 
aothlof  as  his  right  by  birth,  nor  dispute  the  legitimacy  of  any 
of  the  oondltloos  under  which  It  was  given.  In  the  second  place, 
they  would  have  a  king  connected  with  the  revolution  by  his 
psrentage  and  early  education,  and  therefore  not  liable  to  be 
tempfisd  by  fkaiSij  affection,  or  to  be  suspected  of  being  tempted, 
to  look  opon  those  concerned  hi  the  revolution  with  feelings  of 
haired  or  revenge ;— and,  Anally,  they  would  have  a  king  ao 
near  in  blood  to  the  lineal  successor  to  the  throne,  and  so  liule 
entitled  to  the  dignity  for  his  personal  services  or  sxertions,  as  to 
■arfc  a  considerable  veneration  for  the  principle  of  hereditary 
snccsoaioD,— to  conciliate  ths  moderate  royalists  on  the  one  hand, 
and  lo  prevent  this  limited  exercise  of  choice,  in  an  emergency 
•0  new  and  Important,  from  affording  any  encouragement  to  the 
perilous  experiment  of  an  elective  monarchy ;  or,  in  other  words, 
a  crowo  aet  up  as  a  prlte  to  be  fought  for  by  ill  the  daring  and 
aabitlQos  spirits  In  ths  country. 

'  These  conaidetatloos  are  so  forcible,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
aoobvloos,  that  we  cannot  help  believing,  that  If  things  do  not 
mend  greatly  before  the  death  of  the  king,  whoee  health  and 
habits  do  not  promise  a  long  course  of  existence  ;•- or  If,  even 
during  his  life,  discontents  should  rise  so  high  as  to  produce  ano- 
ther subversion  of  the  government ;  by  far  the  meet  likely*  and, 
npon  the  whole,  the  most  desirable  issus,  will  be  the  transfer- 
ence of  the  eceptre  to  the  Duke  of  Orleantf  vp<m  ecndiiiofu  more 
JowraUe  to  gtnenl  lihertff  than  hone  yet  been  admitted  hy  a 
JF9W€m  sviwreigiis 

*  We  are  far  from  iatendfaig  to  insiauats,  that  that  illnstrloas 
person  has  actaaJly  taken  any  measures  to  being  about  such  a  con- 
BOfflaaikm,  or  that  he  le  even  suspected  of  caballing  against  the 
throne  of  hie  kioeman.  On  the  contrary,  it  le  generally  under- 
itood,  that  he  has  carefully  kept  himself  aloof  from  the  hazard 
ef  all  aacb  imputations;  and  that,  though  hie  partisans  may 
conjecture  that  he  will  not  refuse  the  greatness  that  may  be  put 
upon  hioi,  they  are  perfectly  aware  that  be  himself  will  do  noth- 
ing to  briog  it  to  him,  nor  use  any  other  arts  to  atrengiben  his 
iaierest,  tlutn  a  scrupulous  adherence  to  the  principles  of  ths 
coostiiatiooal  charter,  which  the  whole  nation  is  now  bound  to 
ebeervo.  His  charactsr,  as  fhr  as  we  can  gather,  is  tliat  of 
mack  food  sense  and  moderation.* 


ROBERT    WHITE. 

BT  ▲  CITIZEN  OF  FREDBRICKTOWN,  MAkTLAND.* 

The  DBaraory  of  Joys  that  are  pest,  like  the  music  of  carol,  is 
pleasani,  but  mournful  to  the  souL— Ovsisn. 

Virginia  raoks  among  berdisUnguiahed  aona  Robert 
Whitb,  late  judge  of  the  geoeral  court,  who  was  ga- 
thered to  his  fathers  in  March,  1831.  He  was  born  io 
the  neighbofhood  of  Winchester,  Marcli  29,  1759,  and 
leeeiyed  but  an  imperfect  education  at  a  grammar 
school,  near-  Marsh  Creek,  Pennsyltrania,  under  the 
direcuoD  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Craighead,  a  Presbyterian 
ntinister.  In  his  seventeenth  year,  he  volunteered  as  a 
priTate  in  a  oonpeny  commanded  by  captain  Hugh 
Stevenson,  and  marched  on  theSOth  of  June,  1775,  from 
Mocga^n's  Spring,  in  Berkeley  oounty,  to  Boston,  where 
the  Bcttish  army  was  now  closely  beseiged  by  Wash- 
■igton.  Engaging  with  youthful  ardor  and  zeal  in  the 
vanods  and  eventful  scenes  of  that  well  conducted  en- 
terprise,  he  soon  arrested  the  attention  of  the  com- 
maiider  in  chief,  by  his  chivalric  bearing.  His  discern- 
ing eye  saw  in  the  boy  the  germ  of  that  remarkable  de- 

s  Oar  Maryland  friend  deserves,  and  will  no  doubt  receive 
lbs  iha|&ks  of  every  Virginian,  for  this  interestinff  sketch  of  one 
•r  her  callant  sons  and  revolutionary  heroes.  We  doubt  not 
that  H  will  be  acceptable  to  oar  readers  gaoarallr. 


cision  of  character,  which,  in  after  years,  sustained  him 
in  numberless  appalling  trials.  He  once  told  me  that 
but  for  the  pious  impressions  tnade  on  his  heart,  by  the 
study  of  the  Scriptures,  when  at  school,-  he  would  then 
have  been  borne  down  and  carried  away  in  the  vortex 
of  dissipation  and  vice  in  which  he  was  now  involved. 
The  light  of  the  Star  of  Bethlehem  beamed  on  his  path, 
and  he  reached  the  haven  in  safety. 

On  the  17th  of  March,  1776,  the  city  was  evacuated ; 
the  enemy  spread  their  canvass  for  a  more  fortunate  sta- 
tion ;  and  White  saw  his  beloved  chief  triumphantly 
occupying  the  jMsition  oC  a  cruel  'and  imperious  foe. 
Following  the  standard  of  his  country,  he  shared  the 
dangers  and  sufferings  of  the  disastrous  campaign  of  the 
following  summer,  when  he  was  made  an  ensign.  We 
next  find  him  at  Germantown,  on  the  fourth  of  Octo- 
ber, 1777,  where  be  fought  as  a  lieutenant,  under  major 
William  Darke,  of  Berkeley  county,  Virginia,  his  inti- 
mate friend  through  lifh,  who,  on  this  occasion,  display- 
ed an  intrepidity  un8uri>assed  by  *<  the  bravest  of  the 
brave."  As  the  column  of  the  enemy  advanced  near 
our  Hne,  the  lieutenant  noticed  an  elegant  and  daring 
young  British  officer,  animating  his  troops,  by  his  own 
example,  to  press  forward  into  the  conflict.  Parke 
aimed  at  him  a  fatal  shot,  with  his  fuzee,  and  seeing 
him  iali,  lacopicaliy  remarked,  *'  White,  I  have  given 
that  fellow  his  tobacco." 

After  this  engagement,  which  Iresulted  unfit vorably  to 
oar  arms,  the  lieutenant  was  constantly  employed  in 
harassing  detached  parties  of  the  enemy,  in  the.  spring 
of  1778 ;  and  by  a  vigilance  which  knew  no  bounds,  and 
a  courage  yielding  to  no  danger,  he  often  protected  the 
main  body  of  otir  army  from  surprise  and  loss.  During 
one  of  these  perilous  partizan  enterprises,  in  the  month 
of  June,  of  this  year,  at  Short  Hill,  New  Jersey,  in  the 
act  of  crossing  a  fence,  his  thigh  bone  was  broken  by  a 
musket  ball,  and  nearly  at  the  same  moment,  he  receiv- 
ed another  severe  wound  in  the  head  from  a  British 
grenadier.  He  fell  senseless  to  the,  earth — bleeding 
profusely.  He  found  himself  when  somewhat  recover- 
ed, a  prisoner  of  war,  in  the  tent  of  an  amiable  and 
accomplished  officer,  who  had  rescued  him  from  death, 
and  who  now  treated  him  with  distinguished  humanity 
and  politeness.  In  the  autumn,  after  being  exchanged, 
he  at  last  reached  Winchester,  by  slow  and  painful 
efforts,  exceedingly  lame,  weak,  and  emaciated,  by 
acute  and  protraaed  suffering.  His  body  was  a  mere 
shadow,  but  his  noble  spirit,  yet  unsubdued,  still  panted 
to  avenge  the  wrongs  of  his  country.  By  this  time 
Frederick  and  Berkeley  counties  had  in  the  field  some 
of  the  best  officers  in  our  army.  Morgan,  with  his  rifle- 
men, had  already  scaled  the  walls  of  Ctuebec,  amid  the 
storms  and  snows  of  winter.  Darke  was  then  in  the 
prison-ship,  near  New  York,  enduring  all  the  compli- 
cated severities  of  rigorous  confinement ;  but  the  laurels 
be  had  won  were  yet  fresh.  Swearingen  was  courting 
danger  in  every  form ;  and  the  fMtriotism  of  White, 
elevating  him  above  the  severe  torments  he  endured, 
urged  him  again  "  once  more  to  the  breach,"  before  his 
wounds  were  sufficiently  healed.  In  1779  he  was  com- 
missioned a  captain  of  cavalry.  For  some  time  he  was 
employed  in  recruiting  and  training  his  troop  in  Phila- 
delphia, but  was  compelled,  from  bodily  inability,  to 
retire  from  service.  His  military  career  now  closed  in 
the  twentieth  year  of  his  age,  but  never  for  a  moment 
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did  be  withdraw  hia  eagle  eye  from  the  thriliing  events 
which  afterwards  illosuated  oar  struggle  for  liberty, 
and  often  regretted  that  he  was  prevented  from  mingling 
again  in  the  glorious  contest  His  maxim  was,  '*  What 
a  pity  'tis  that  a  man  can  die  but  once  to  save  his  coun- 
try." In  this  year  he  commenced  the  study  of  law  in 
the  office  of  bis  ancle,  Alexander  White,  one  of  the 
roost  profound  lawyers  in  the  valley  of  Virginia. 
While  here  he  was  compelled  to  read  Blaekstone,  Coke, 
and  other  books,  for  nearly  four  years,  either  lying  on 
his  beck,  or  propped  up  on  a  couch.  In  this  fbrk>m 
condition,  he  pursued  his  weary  way  along  the  path  of 
science,  until  he  sppeared  at  the  Winchester  bar,  De- 
cember, 1783.  His  health  was  now  restored,  and  he 
was  quickly  cheered  with  an  extensive  and  profitable 
practice.  He  was  an  able  lawyer;  clear  and  cogent 
in  argument,  but  not  eloquent;  his  voice  rather  harsh 
and  shrill ;  and  in  the  impetuosity  of  debate,  his  enan- 
eiation  was  sometimes  affected  even  to  stammering. 
For  ten  years  he  maintained  a  lofty  eminence  at  the 
Frederick  bar,  during  which  period  he  was  frequently 
elected  to  represent  his  county  in  the  house  of  dele- 
gates. Here  he  mingled  in  debate  with  some  of  the 
roost  prominent  characters  of  the 'commonwealth,  and 
sustained  a  high  reputatbn  as  an  honest  statesman. 
He  heard  the  celebrated  Patrick  Henry  deliver  bis 
wonderful  argument  against  the  British  debts.  He 
declared  that  no  language  eould  describe  the  splendor 
and  grandeur  cf  the  scene.  Immense  clouds  of  anx- 
k>as  spectators  thronged  the  ooort:  the  members  of 
both  houses  left  their  seats,  notwithstanding  the  com- 
mands of  their  speaker :  the  windows  were  raised  that 
the  multitude  might  at  least  catch  the  inspiring  sound 
of  the  orator's  voice :  dead  silence  reigned,  except  when 
broken  by  the  silver  tones  of  his  eloquence :  fbr  some 
days  the  delighted  assembly  was  transported  with  the 
mighty  efibru  of  that  pupil  of  nature,  whom  Lord 
Byron  styles  "  Demosthenes  fbrastbom.**  As  be  re- 
lated the  event,  at  my  fireside  in  18)1,  judge  White 
seemed  to  be  inspired  with  the,  same  feeling  which 
filled  the  bosom  of  Henry  on  thst  occasion :  his  eye 
kindled,  his  breas^  heaved  with  strong  emotion.  **  True" 
said  he,  "success  did  not  crown  his  efforts ;  but  it  might 
well  have  been  said  in  the  language  of  Chief  Justice 
Marshall,  when  speaking  of  Pinkney  in  the  case  of  the 
Nereid,  'so  exquisite  was  the  skill  of  the  artist,  so 
dazxling  the  garb  in  which  the  figure  was  presented, 
that  it  required  the  exercise  of  that  cold,  investigating 
faculty,  which  ought  always  to  belong  to  those  who  sit 
on  this  bench,  to  discern  its  only  imperfection,  its  want 
of  resemblance.' " 

On  the  sixteenth  of  November,  1793,  Mr.  White 
was  appointed  judge  of  the  general  court  of  Virginia, 
which  ofiioe  he  held  until  his  death. 

Until  1896,  this  amiable  and  excellent  judge  was 
not  only  ever  indefatigable  in  discharging  the  high 
trusts  of  his  station  at  Richmond,  in  June  and  Novem- 
ber of  each  year;  but  in  each  successive  spring  and  figill, 
(whatever  might  be  the  state  of  the  roads  and  weather) 
you  wouhl  see  him  wending  his  way,  in  his  gig,  through 
iwe  counties,  of  which  the  tenth  judicial  district  'was 
composed,  at  the  appointed  time,  for  the  very  small 
salary  of  |1600  per  annum.  Like  the  great  Alfred  he 
carried  justice  to  every  man's  door.  As  a  fM  prhts 
judge,  he  had  no  superior  in  the  United  StatSi.   Prompt, 


energetic,  firm  and  resolute,  he  always  cooimaRded  the 
profound  respect  of  all  who  entered  the  court.  So 
jealous  was  he  of  the  encroachment  of  military  power, 
that  during  the  war  of  1818,  when  Winchoter  wai 
filled  with  recruits,  he  would  not  permit  the  officers  to 
appear  befbre  him  with  their  swords  by  their  lidei 
His  reported  opinions  in  the  case  of  Myers,  who  wu 
tried  for  murder,  and  Preston^s  ease,  on  a  qoeitioB 
of  estoppel,  are  universally  acknowledged  to  be  power* 
fbl  specimens  of  sound  learning  and  extensive  reseaidi. 

When  Judge  White,  was  in  the  social  circle,  thestero- 
ness  of  his  ofiicial  character  was  thrown  aside,  and  the 
soft,  insinuating  manners  of  the  polished  cavalier,  OMde 
him  the  delight  and  admiration  of  alt.    Abounding  in 
interesting  anecdote,  he  would  bear  away  your  vbote 
feelings,  when  relating  the  stirring  events  of  the  bsttl^ 
field,  or  the  more  mild  incidents  of  his  kiog  prolin* 
sional  career.    Scipio  Africanos  himself  did  not  poesesi 
a  more  entire  admiration  of  the  female  sex,  and  in- 
sensibly this  high  and  holy  principle  would  appear  to 
insinuate  itself  into  his  judgment,  where  inflexible 
justice  did  not  forbid  it.    Brave  and  intrepid  as  be 
surely  was,  the  prayer  of  virtuous  worosn  never  resehed 
his  ear  in  vain.    I  remember  a  case— a  miserable  and 
depraved  man  was  convicted  by  a  jury  of  LoQdoQn,for 
soma  offence,  and  the  court  pronoonosd  sentence  of  im- 
prisooment ;  bot  during  the  term,  the  punishment  might 
of  coarse  be  commuted.  Various  persons  besought  hin, 
in  vain,  in  behalf  of  the  law's  viaim.    At  leogtb,  the 
wife  of  the  o&nder,  poor,  bomble,  bcoken-heaited, 
appeared  a  suppliant  before  him.    He  was  ooable  to 
resist,  and  amidst  the  tears  which  flowed  down  his 
cheek,  bade  her  to  be  comforted  and  depart  in  peace. 

He  kept  on  steadily  in  his  high  career  of  usefttlnea 
to  the  community,  until  the  spring  of  183S,  vbea  in 
coming  to  court  in  Loudoun,  he  baited  for  the  night  at  a 
tavern  on  the  bank  of  the  Shenandoah.    He  retired  to 
his  room  at  an  eariy  hour,  and  was  found  by  the  laod- 
lord,  at  bedtime,  sitting  by  the  fireside,  stricken  with 
paralysis.    He  remained  in  this  Btnatmn  forseveffl 
weeks,  and  was  then  borne,  in  a  litter,  to  Winchester. 
Here  I  saw  him  in  the  latter  part  of  '27,  and  never  shall 
I  forget  the  intierview.    Nature  had  put  on  her  winter 
garment ;  the  leaves  of  the  forest  were  swept  oiT  by 
every  gale,  reminding  us  of  the  several  geoeratioos 
successively  passing  away :  the  wind  sighed  mosni- 
fully  amidst  the  venerable  oaks  surrounding  his  man- 
sion: night 'had   cast  her  gloomy  mantle  over  (he 
earth — ^I  approached  the  patriarch,  for  the  first  time 
since  his  affliction.    Alas,  how  changed !  His  dark  and 
brilliant  eye  no  more  flashed  with  the  lightning  of 
genhxs :  those  lips,  which  once  were  vocal  in  the  dn- 
charge  df  his  oflicial  duties,  and  in  estabtishiog  the 
rights  of  his  fellow -citizens,  were  now  almost  pow- 
eriess :   the  intellect  prostrated :   his  noble  form  in 
rains:  all  was  desolate  and  sorrowfUL    "What  sha- 
dows we  are,  and  what  shadows  we  pursue,"  »» 
Burke,  on  a  melancholy  occasion,  and  the  sentimeot 
rushed  into  my  mind,  as  I  beheld  the  enraciated  frame 
of  him  who  sat  befbre  me.    Often,  but  in  vain,  did  I 
strive  to  suppress  the  rising  rigfa,  and  check  thefiowmg 
tear— I  wrung  the  hand  of  the  patriot,  and  bade  him 
adieu  forever.    He  died  a  christian ;  aind  restt  near  ihs 
tomb  of  Mofgan,  in  Winchester.    OaUant  soMisr,  fare 
thee  well ! 
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NEW  TIEWS  OF  THE  SOLAfi  SYSTEM. 

The  heading  of  this  article  will  no  doubt  strike 
many  of  your  readers  as  not  only  presumptuous,  but 
extremoly  ridiculow*  To  suppose  that  a  new  view  of 
the  solar  system  can  be  presentif  to  the  learned,  and 
aocb  a  Tjew  as  will  desenre  the  attention,  the  esu&nii- 
naUoD  of  the  philosopher  and  mathematician,  will  ap- 
jMor  rnlber  a  Strang  undertaking,  to  many,  who  would 
think  well  of  any  effort,  claiming  less  pretensions.  I 
had  proposed  publishing  my  view  of  the  solar  system, 
wich  the  appropriate  diagrams ;  but  being  advised  by  a 
few  learned  fHeods  to  present  to  the  public,  through 
the  Menenger,  my  view  of  the  distances  of  the  plan- 
eu  from  the  Son,  their  Telocity  in  their  paths,  and  the 
kind  of  orbits  they  describe  round  the  Sun,  he  being  a 
fft^euing  hoig,  I  now  comply  with  that  advice. 

It  will  be   admitted    by  both  the  philosopher  and 

mathematician,  that  if  the  Sun  is  a  progressive  body, 

then  the  planets  cannot  describe  round   him  orbits 

retomiogf  into  themselves,  as  now  taught  by  astrono- 

jiMr&    It  will  be  also  admitted,  that  our  systems  of 

astronomy,  as  they  now  exist,  and  are  taught  in  the 

schools^  had  their  foundation  in  the  supposUion  that  the 

Sun  is  a  stationary  body,  and  that  the  orbits  of  the 

pknets  were  drawn  in  pursuance  of  this  supposition. 

It  is  Dowy  I  believe,  generally  admitted  by  astronomere 

in  England,  France  and  Germany,  that  the  Sun  is  not 

a  stationary  body  i  but  moving  on'  in  his  grand  orbit, 

and  carrying  his  planets  as  Jupiter  carries  his  moons. 

Then,  if  we  admit  this  iact,  and  it  must  be  admitted,  as 

the  whole  phenomena  of  the  heavens  tend  directly  to 

prove  it,  oonaequently,  there  is  not  a  diagrpim  in  any  of 

ear  systems  of  astronomy,  which  represents  the  solar 

syKem  as  it  is :  they  represent  a  system  which  has  no 

reality  in  creation.    I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying, 

that  this  single  fact,  the  prograsing  moMon  of  the  Sun, 

proves  clearly  that  the  whole  system,  as  it  now  exists, 

ni|uires  recasting — and  such  a  recasting  as  will  furnish 

a  sobstimte  representing  the  sytem  as  it  is,  and  not  as 

it  has  heretofore  been  supposed  to  be. 

Before  I  advert  to  the  probable  distances  of  the 

pianets  finocn  the  Sun,  I  will  bring  into  view  the  rotatory 

phenomena  of  the  Earth.    It  has  been  supposed  that 

Ike  Mooa  was  furnished  by  the  Creator  for  the  purpose 

of  giving  light  to  this  globe  during  the  absence  of  the 

SOB.    Bat  the  object  of  this  creation  was  for  a  very 

Afierent  purpoee.    We  see  that  the  Moon  revolves  on 

her  axis  oooe  only  during  hdr  revolution  round  the 

Eaitiu     This  would  have  been  the  case  in  relation  to 

the  Eaitli,  if  she  had  not  been  supplied  with  this  agent ; 

she  would  have  revolved  once  only  on  her  axis  during 

her  rercrfatloo  round  the  Sun,  as  is  the  fact,  in  relation  to 

the  MooQu     To  give  quick  successions  of  day  and  night, 

Mitfed   Co   the  well-being  of  vegetable  and  animated 

■at«re  oo  this  Earth,  the  Moon  was  given.    That  this 

is  the  fiacty  the  agency  of  the  Moon,  in  raising  the  tides, 

sbondaDtly  proves.    I  will,  however,  now,  only  say, 

Ihst  the  plaxiets  give  rotatory  motion  to  the  Sun,  and 

the  OKKms  to  the  planets ;  and  that  I  have  here  noticed 

this  agency  of  the  Moon,  for  a  purpoee  which  will  here. 

■Act  appear,  hoping  that  the  great  difference  between 

the  rotntioos  of  the  Earth  and  Moon,  may  excite  the 

Mtention  of  your  learned  readme. 


In  thus  proposing  to  show  to  the  learned  world,  that 
<mr  pkgsteti  systems  of  astronomy  are  not  true,  either  in 
the  distances  of  the  planets  from  the  Sun— their  veloci- 
ties in  their  paths — ^the  kind  of  orbits  they  describe^ 
the  forces  by  which  they  are  impelled  through  the 
heavens — the  cause  of  their  perturbations,  and  the 
entire  insufficiency  of  that  something  called  the  aClrae* 
lion  ^gravUatimf  though  presented  to  us  in  a  full  suit  of 
mathematical  problems  and  demonstrations,  to  produce 
the  phenomena  we  observe  among  the  planets  and 
their  satellites— I  hope  I  shall  not  be  considered  as 
attacking  systems  idly,  and  without  just  grounds  for 
the  attack.  1  am  well  aware  of  the  force  of  educational 
impressions,  and  that  there  are  men  who -cannot  brook 
the  questwning  of  the  truth  of  such  impressions. 

Every  theory  or  system  must  be  consistent  with 
itself.  If  it  is  not-^if  it  involves  inconsistencies — ^it  can* 
not  be  accepted  as  true.  Astronomers  have  been  long 
engaged  in  efforts  to  discover  the  magnitude  of  the  Sun, 
of  the  planets,  and  their  distances  from  one  another; 
but  with  what  success,  a  few  of  their  supposed  diseovo- 
ries  will  ehow.  It  is  universally  admitted,  I  believe, 
that  the  magnitude  of  a  body  diminishes  as  the  distance 
increases.  Then,  at  the  distance  of  the  Sun  from  the 
Earth,  whatever  it  may  be,  he  pnsents  an'  apparent 
diameter,  I  will  say,  of  about  thirty  inches;  but  they 
have,  in  i^tracing  the  distance  of  the  Sun  from  the  Earthy 
brought  up  that  apparent  diameter  to  a  real  one  of 
780,000.  miles.  Now  suppose  the  Sun  to  be  95,000,000 
of  miles  from  the  Earth,  with  an  apparent  diameter  of 
30  inches,  and  then  suppose  him  removed  95,000,000  of 
miles  further  off,  what  would  be  his  apparent  diameter 
at  that  distance?  We  might  see  him,  perhaps,  as  we 
now  see  the  light  of  some  distant  star.  They  ^ive  to 
Jupiter  a  measurable  apparent  disk,  and  say  that  his 
nearest  approach  to  this  Earth  is  about  390,000,000  of 
miles ;  but  in  tracing  back  that  distance,  more  than  finir 
times  the  distance  of  the  Sun,  they  give  to  him  a  real 
diameter  of  only  90,000,000  miles.  Then  taking  into  view 
the  distances  given  the  two  bodies,  the  real  diameter  of 
Jupiter  ought  to  be  much  greater  than  that  of  the  Sun* 
Now.  what  can  be  said  in  favor  of  a  mathematical  theory 
involving  such  discrepancies— a  theory,  too,  pretending 
to  infallibility?  It  is,  however,  not  to  be  considered 
very  extraordinary  that  such  errors  should  exist  tlieo- 
retically,  and  continue  to  exist,  as  neither  distance, 
magnitude,  nor  velocity,  are  required  in  the  labors  of 
the  practical  astronomer.  The  distances  of  the  planets 
from  the  Sun,  and  the  velocity  they  have  in  their  orbits, 
must  be  ascertained  from  physical  data  very  diffisrent 
from  the  means  now  employed.  The  mathematicians 
have  been,  also,  too  much  employed,  and  uselessly  so, 
in  attempts  to  prove  that  their  gravitation,  their  attract 
tion  and  projection,  alone  wields  the  planets  in  their 
courses.  It  is,  for  us,  equally  easy  to  conceive  the 
Deity  creating  elastic  materials,  and  specifically  apply-^ 
ing  them,  as  to  conceive  the  creation  of  our  globe ;  and 
we  see,  and  feel,  that  they  do  exist,  and  exist  formida- 
bly. Can  such  materials  be  without  agency  in  the 
fields  they  occupy?  Do  we  not  see  that  this  globe 
would  be  a  barren  waste  without  them  ?  Philosophers 
have  at  all  times  paid  too  little  attention  to  the  use,  the 
agency,  and  indeed  the  necessity  of  such  materiet  in  the 

I  vast  ranges  of  creation ;  but  if  we  can  succeed  in  ascer- 
tainmg  the  true  distances  of  the  planeu  from  the  Smi, 
Voh.  IV.— 65 
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and  1  haye  no  doubt  this  can  be  done  with  great  accu- 
racy—if  we  can  by  any  means  arriTC  at  the  exact  dis- 
tance of  the  Moon  from  the  Earth—there  will  be  but  lit- 
tle difficulty  in  arranging  the  decir§'mttgntHe  machinery 
of  the  Sun  and  planets,  so  that  the  whole  of  the  phe- 
■omena  presented  to  us  in  the  solar  system  may  be 
readily  accounted  for,  eren  that  anomaly  discoTered  in 
the  motions  of  the  four  bodies  between  the  orbits  of 
Mars  and  Jupiter. 

Now,  our  physical  S3rstem8  of  astronomy  teach  us, 
that  the  Moon  makes  one  revolution  round  the  Esirth  in 
19  days,  at  the  distance  of  940,000  miles  firom  her  pri* 
mary.  They  also  teach  us,  that  Mercury  makes  one 
n^lution  round  the  Sun  in  67  days.  Then  three 
rerolutions  of  the  Moon  round  the  Earth,  will  be  pei^ 
formed  in  the  same  time,  (97  days,)  that  Mercury  per- 
fonhed  one  round  the  Sun,  leaving  out  fractions  in  both 
cases.  Suppose  then,  for  convenience,  we  place  the 
Moon  three  times  her  supposed  distance  from  the  Earth> 
which  will  be  7SO,000  miles,  end  give  Mercury  his  sup- 
posed distance  from  the  Sun,  37,000,000  of  miles,  and 
use  their  several  velocities  as  given  by  the  mathemati- 
cians, the  Moon  70,000  miles  an  hour,  and  Mercury 
110,000  only.  Then  so  fares  Hme  is  concerned,  the 
Moon,  at  790,000  miles  distance  from  the  Earth,  would 
nake  one  revolution  round  the  Earth,  while  Mercury 
makes  one,  at  the  distance  of  37,000,000  of  miles,  as  sup- 
posed, from  the  Son.  The  Moon  moving  70,000  miles 
an  hour,  and  Mercury  1 10,000  only.  Here  then  mathe- 
BBatical  astronomers  have  blundered  most  extraordina- 
rily. But  this  question  having  been  submitted  for  the 
consideration  of  a  distinguished  mathematical  professor, 
he  at  ones  dismissed  it,  by  saying  it  was  "  an  incorrect 
principle  to  compare  a  body  moving  round  Ofiu,  with  a 
body  moving  round  «is<A«r,'*  without  giving  any  reason^ 
why  it  was  so.  I  will  admit,  that  if  the  two  bodies 
belonged  to  different  systems,  and  existed  under  difier- 
ent  circumstances,  that  then  it  might  be  considered  an 
inconre<;t  principle^  If,  "to  compare  a  tody  moving 
round  one,  with  a  body  moving  round  another,^  be  an 
incorrect  principle,  it  must  be,  because  the  bodies  com- 
pared, belonged  to  different  systems.  But  in  this  case, 
the  Sun,  Mercury,  the  Earth,  and  the  Moon,  belong  to 
the  same  sy8tem,-^they  move  in  the  same  direction, 
never  vary  in  their  times,  and  are  indissolubly  bound 
together.  Mercury  moves  round  the  Sun— the  Earth 
moves  round  the  same  body,  and  so  does  the  Moon. 
Then  if  the  Moon  is  940,000  miles  from  the  Earth, 
and  moves  70,000  miles  an  hour,  and  three  periods  of 
the  Moon  are  equal  to  one  of  Mercury,  it  is  evident, 
that,  if  there  is  any  truth  in  figures,  in  mathematics,  or 
in  anything  else.  Mercury  cannot  be  37,000,000  of  miles 
from  the  Sun.  Then,  if  the  comparison  here  made,  is 
made  upon  correct  principles— and  I  see  no  defbct— what 
is  the  probable  distance  of  Mercury  from  his  luminous 
leader?  The  question  may  be  thus  stated : 

Moon>svslocfiy.  fiUssoce.  MegPCory^Tsloefty. 

70,000  790,000  110,000 

110,000 


7(0,000)79,900,00(0,000 

1,131,498,4-7  miles. 
Now  iftbedistaneeandyeloeityoftheMoon  are  rightly  I 


given  in  our  physical  systems  of  aatronoiny,  then  the 
distance  and  velocity  of  Mercury  cannot  be.  thisdii. 
crepancy  or  inconsistency,  would,  however,  very  nata- 
raliy  grow  out  of  the  discoveries  of  Galileo,  and  Copw 
nicus.    Copernicus  assumed  that  the  Sun  was  a  sta* 
tionary  body,  and  he  whiried  the  planets  round  him,  io 
paths  returninginto  themselves.    This  led  hUfolloiren 
to  suppose,  firom  the  times  or  periods  of  the  planets,  that 
they  must  hsve  different  velocities.    Now  it  is  very 
evident,  that  the  Son  being  a  progreuHe  body,  that  that 
progession  must  limit  the  progression  of  the  planeti- 
none  can  advance  ahead — done  can  be  left  belund ;  tfiey 
must  all  have  the  same  velocity.    The  Moon  win  make 
twelve  revolutions  round  the  Earth,  while  Mercury 
makes  four  round  the  Sun;  Mercury  describing  pre- 
cisely the  same  kind  of  orbit  round  the  Sun,  that  the 
Moon  describes  round  the  Earth  ;  the  Garth  and  Me^ 
cury  having  the  same  velocity.    This  opens  the  field 
fully  to  our  view,  and  we  see  evidently  from  the  natare 
of  the  orbit  described  by  the  Moon,  that  she  must  more 
faster  in  her  path  than  either  the  Earth  or  Merciny; 
and,  therefore,  the  distance  of  Mercury  from  the  Sua 
cannot  be,  if  we  assume  the  distance  of  die  Moon  to 
be  rightly  given,  37,000,000  of  miles.    No  one  will 
deny  that  the  Moon  moves  round  the  Sun  with  the 
same  certainty,  the  same  exactitude,  that  Mercury  does; 
and   the  Sun  being  a  progressive  My,  Mercury  mint 
describe  round  him  the  same  kind  of  orbit  the  Mooo 
describes  round  the  Earth. 

Respecting  the  action  of  the  Moon  upon  this  Earth, 
and  the  nature  of  that  action,  I  feel  confident  I  sbsH  be 
able  to  demonstrate,  that  the  same  fintt  which  isim 
the  tides,  gives  to  the  Earth  axillary  or  rotatory  mo- 
tion, and  if  that/brc«  was  offnieftve,  it  would  rererse  the 
whole  phenomena  of  the  tides,  and  give  to  the  Eaiih 
rotation  upon  its  axis  fhHn  east  to  west,  instesd  of 
from  west  to  east.    But  what  would  be  madi  worse 
it  would  bring  the  Earth  and  Moon  together  st  the 
point  where  the  Moon  passes  the  orbit  of  the  Eaith,  m 
her  descent  towards  the  Sun.    But  my  principal  object 
now,  is  to  excite  a  foil  examination  of  theoorreetnessor 
incorrectness  of  the  principle  of  comparing  the  distance 
and  velocity  of  the  Moon,  with  the  distance  and  velo- 
city of  Mercury,  as  they  are  presented  to  us  by  the 
astronomical  mathematician.    There  can  be  no  sta- 
tionary  worids, — no   stationary   systems— the  whob 
universe  is  in  motion,  and  that  descriptioa  of  j^ 
which  moves  -a  feather^  moves  a  world.    The  sstmsl 
gmvitation  of  all  systems  must  be  counteracted,  not  by 
aprtjeetUe  force  in  a  direct  line,  and  a  dr&ming^ft^ 
that  line,  but  by  a  force  quite  of  a  difierent  natnre: 
such  a  force  as  we  discoyer  in  the  action  of  one  nsgnet 
upon  another.    The  magnetic  phenomena  will  defelope 
to  us  the  true  nature  of  the  planetary  gravitation,  and, 
also^  the  true  nature  of  the  coanteracting  fbrces> 

I  shall  probably  oflbr  you  Ibr  your  next  number  mf 
Tiew  of  the  tides,  which  will  bring  before  your  readers 
an  entirely  original  theory,  fomided  upon  the  real  Acts 
as  they  exist,  and  not  as  they  have  been  said  to  sxiA 
The  whole  of  the  oceanic  phenomena  produced  by  the 
action  of  the  Moon,  have  been  altogether  misrepreseBted. 
In  thus  speaking,  I  hope  I  shall  not  be  considered  as 
intending  to  give  offence  to  any  one ;  my  object  is  revo- 
lutionary, so  far  as  our  physical  sjrstems  of  sstroaooT 
are  concerned. 
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A  very  discingnJahed  Earopean  matbeoMtieiao  seams 
tpbe  not  altogeUier  ooovinced  that  the  primary  object 
in  the  creatioo  of  the  Moon,  was  to  give  light  to  this 
Baith  duriog  the  absence  of  the  Sua.  Now  if  he  had 
attended  more  particularly  to  dynamical  principles,  and 
the  nature  of  the  force  producing  rotatory  motion,  he 
woold  have  discovered  that  there  was  evidently  a  force 
applied  to  the  Earth,  which  was  not  applied  to  the 
Moon.  Then  the  inquiry  woold  have  been,  whence 
Ihif  ferae  ?  He  would  have  seeta,  and  dearly  too,  that 
the  ibroe  which  eoold  drire  the  Earth  68,000  mites  an 
hoar  in  her  path,  6oM  not  be  the  force  that  gave  her 
fuch  a  aiow  rotatory  molbn  compared  with  the  motion 
givea  lier  in  her  orbit.  He  seems  to  have  had  no  idea 
of  the  true  Q0ioe  of  the  Moon,  and  which  will  be  shown, 
in  ahowing  the  true  cause  of  the  tides.  I  know  that  the 
office  or  agency  I  give  to  the  satellite,  is  new^is  ori- 
fioaL  But  this,  so  far  from  constituting  an  objection, 
ought  rather  to  excite  inquiry,  and  a  thorough  investi- 
gation of  the  question.  I  say  that  the  original  design  of 
the  Creator,  in  the  creation  of  the  Moon,  was  the  rota- 
tory motion  of  this  Earth.  The  light  she  gives  is  truly 
of  some  importance,  but  this  rotatory  motion  is  still  of 
■Mm  importance,  and  indeed  is  absolutely  necessary 
ts  •■■— »**^  nttUktt  as  it  ezists  here.  It  aaay  be  said 
that  thiB  Moon  has  still  a  slower  rotatory  motion  than 
the  Earth,  and  which  is  true,  and  just  such  a  rotation 
ss  the  Karth  would  have  had,  if  she  had  been  left  with- 
out the  agency  of  her  Moon,  The  projectile  force  of 
satrooomera  must  strike  t^e  planet  equally,  and  there- 
fixe  could  not  give  rotatory  motion ;  and  their  gromto^iofi 
orost  also  affect  or  act  upon  the  planet  equally,  and  of 
eonne  neither  force  could  give  axillary  motion  j— to  give 
axillary  or  rotatory  motion,  the  planet  must  be  acted 
ipoo  unequally  and  obliquely.  Then,  as  the  projection 
sod  graTitation  of  our  physical  astronomers,  can  neither 
of  them  act  both  equally  and  unequally  at  the  same 
tioie,  they  can  have  no  agency  in  producing  rotatory  or 
sjdilary  aaotioB.  It  may  be  replied  to  this,  however, 
thai  the  Moon  has  herself  this  axillary  motion,  and  that 
she  has  do  agent  to  give  her  such  a  motion  indepen- 
dent of  tfaa  projecUon  and  gravitation  of  our  physical 
sstraoomers.  To  show  how  this  is  effected,  the  eUetro 
nggKiSe  madUncry,  which  wields  the  planets  in  their 
courses^  must  be  brought  into  view.  This,  however, 
will  require  diagrams  showing  how  this  mofmoZ  is 
applied,  and  which  cannot  here  be  given. 

But  nay  principal  object  in  offering  for  the  Messen- 
ger this  paper,  is  to  have  the  question,  whether  the 
dislanee  of  the  Moon  firom  the  Earth,  and  her  velocity 
Si  her  path,  Airaishes  ''correct**  dste  for  ascertaining 
the  probable  distance  of  Mercury  from  the  Sun ;  Mer* 
cary  nalpng  om  revolution  round  the  Sun,  in  the  same 
tiBM  thai  the  Moon  makes  ikree  round  the  Earth.  If  I 
am  eorrect  in  this,  the  dis^necs  and  velocities  of  the 
ptaoets,  aa  heretofore  given,  cannot  be  true ;  and  I  will 
show  that  the  Earth  itself  is  not  more  than  5,000,000  of 
milea  from  the  Sun,  instead  of  95,000,000 ;  and  that 
Jupiter  is  not  more  than  55,000,000  from  the  same 
body,  and  that  he  moves  with  the  same  velodty  that 
Mereury,  Venus,  the  Earth  and  Mars  do.  This  will 
bring  the  field  occupied  by  our  solar  system  within 
rsaaooable  bounds.  I  will  conclude  this  paper  by 
wmarlring  thai  because  the  pcaetieal  astronooner  prs- 
dicta  tniwiti^  aclipsei,  &&  many  suppose  that  he  is 


really  indebted  to  the  pkytieal  attnmomer  for  this  art ; 
and  that  gravitation,  attraction,  and  projection,  are 
necessary ;  and  that  he  could  not  get  on  without  such 
supposed  forces.  But  this  art  was  brought  into  practice 
thousands  of  years  before  Copernicus  had  an  existence, 
or  such  forces  were  even  thought  of  by  our  modem 
astronomers.  In  fact  the  practical  astronomer  derives 
no  advantage  whatever  from  what  is  now  called  the 
physical  department  of  the  seienee. 


MEMORY,  FANCY,  AND  LOVE. 

^n»  to  Mam'ry  and  Fancj  that  mortalrmoat  owe 
The  good  or  the  otU  thej  meet  with  below : 
For  Memory's  mirror  reflects  back  again 
The  Image  of  erei^y  past  pleasure  or  pain ; 
And  in  Fancy's  ftrange  prism  the  fntmne  appears, 
is  eolor*d  and  shaped  by  our  hopes  and  oor  fears ; 
From  the  first  dawn  of  thought  to  life's  latest  hour. 
What  mortal  has  felt  not  their  magical  power  ? 

Near  those  fountains  where  Pleasure  and  Fashion  bear  sway,^ 
Two  beantifbl  slaters  chanced  lately  to  stray ; 
Though  the  dansele  mm  eqoal  In  beaaty  and  grses. 
They  dUEved  in  stature,  in  lonn,  aad  lo  face. 
The  one  who  seem'd  eldest  was  larger  and  taller, 
And  so  ftober  and  staid  you  a  matron  would  caU  her : 
Her  robe  was  all  ehequer*d  and  pale  In  lis  hue  j 
On  her  arm  she  exhibits  a  Inlnor  to  view. 
The  reflection  of  which  she  so  managed  tacast, 
One  sees  imaged  there  all  the  scenes  she  has  past. 

The  one  who  was  younger,  with  form  light  and  airy, 
Displays  aH  the  grace  of  a  sylph  or  a  fhiry : 
Than  her  Test  you  could  nothing  more  splendid  behold, 
*Twas  crimson  and  azure,  embroider*d  with  gold. 
A  prism  of  crysul  her  bosom  displays, 
Throogh  which  she  would  ofteq  in  ecstacy  gaae ) 
Bat  at  Umss  after  eeemlog  entraoc'd  with  d^ight. 
From  the  shapes  that  ahe  sees  she  will  turn  with  affright. 

As  they  rambled  along,  in  a  pathway  they  found 
A  child  lying  naked  and  sick  on  the  ground ; 
Though  now  he  was  friendless,  neglected,  forloin, 
T^  happier  foi«unes  he  seem*d  to  be  bom. 
His  eye,  allho'  hollow,  emitted  such  rays, 
As  only  can  flash  from  passion's  strong  blaxe  j 
And  his  cheeks,  though  so  sunken,  in  color  still  show'd 
Where  beauty  and  health  la  one  current  bad  flow'd. 

Awakened  lo  pity,  the  sisters  employ 
All  their  cares  to  revlTO  and  to  cherish  the  boy : 
By  turns  to  their  bosoms  the  infant  they  press. 
When  they  saw  that  their  efforts  were  promised  suoeesa. 
8o  prudent  their  nurMry,  so  ceaaeless  their  pains. 
The  boy  all  hisbeauty  completely  regaios ;. 
His  limbs  became  plump,  and  his  cheeks  now  disclose 
Both  Joy's  laughing  dimple  and  health's  bloomhig  rose. 
Then  so  quick  was  his  step,  so' elastic  his  bound. 
His  flMt  hardly  seMu'd  to  alight  ea  the  gnmad ; 
But  the  archness  and  slyness  that  lurk'd  in  his  eyes, 
Show'd  a  temper  for  mischief  the  sisters  surmise. 

The  urchin,  ungrateful  their  cares  to  requite. 
Soon  tasks  the  two  sisters  from  morning  till  night : 
In  the  minor  first  looks— through  the  prism  then  gases. 
As  his  object's  the  past  or  the  future's  bright  phases : 
Each  by -gone  delight  now  with  rapture  beholds  j 
Then  hope's  lovely  hues,  which  the  prism  unfolds. 
If  some  flrlghtfai  shape  should  here  meet  his  sight, 
To  the  mirror  hs  turns  for  remembered  delight  i 
Or  if  some  clouded  spot  In  the  mirror  arise, 
To  the  beaulMhl  tint*  of  the  prism  he  files. 
These  signs  were  together  suflScient  to  prove 
To  the  sisters  the  child  they  had  cherish'd  was  Love ; 
As  the  symbols  they  wore  had  in  like  mannn  show'd 
'Twas  to  Fancy  and  Mem'ry  his  lift  he  had  owed. 
Thus,  if  they  nurse  the  Passions,  the  Passions  again 
Over  Fsnqr  and  Memory  trlomphanUy  reign. 
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LUCILE: 

A   NOVCLETTE. 
By  tha  AuthoreM  of  "  The  Cane." 

CHAPTER  X    . 

It  Is  the  hoar  when  from  the  bought 
The  nightingale*!  high  note  la  heard ; 

It  la  the  hour  when  lorer'a  towb 
Seem  aweet  In  OTery  whiapered  word  i 

And  gentle  winda,  and  watera  near 

Make  muaic  to  the  lonely  ear. 

The  eyening^  wai  cIcMJog^  in,  and  the  mysterious 
twilight  was  beginning  to  envelope  every  object  in 
its  misty  veil.  The  hour  most  dear  to  the  dream- 
ing and  poetic  mind,  is  that  between  sunset  and 
the  falling  of  night :  the  indistinct  and  imperfect 
outlines  suggest  a  thousand  visions  as  flitting  and 
unreal  as  the  shadows  before  us.  The  happy  lore 
that  hour,  ibr  then  fimcy  has  full  sway,  and  bright 
and  gorgeous  is  the  Aiture  which  she  pictures 
forth :  the  wretched  love  it,  because  the  quiet  and 
dream-like  repose  of  nature  allows  them  leisure  to 
brood  oyer  the  pasi,  and  recall  the  image  of  the 
being  whose  presence  was  the  sunshine  of  their 
existence— to  remember  a  bright  and  happy  face, 
or  the  tones  of  a  glad  voice  which  once  was  the 
music  of  their  home. 

The  day  had  been  intensely  hot ;  a  slight  breeze 
was  Just  beginning  to  crisp  the  surface  of  the 
ocean,  and  the  murmur  of  the  waves  as  they 
broke  in  ripples  on  the  beach,  came  with  a  lulling 
sound  to  the  ear  of  Lucile  Montressor,  as  she 
leaned  from  the  balcony  in  front  of  her  window. 
A  servant  entered  the  chamber,  and  lit  the  crys- 
tal-lamp, which  stood  on  a  teble  in  the  centre  of 
the  room.    Lucile  turned  and  exclaimed*^ 

''Ah !  Agnes,  why  did  you  bring  that  odious 
light?  It  has  destroyed  the  brightest  dream  that 
ever  moon-struck  fancy  mirrored  forth." 

"'Deed,  Miss  Lucile,"  said  the  girl;  «if  de 
dream  made  you  so  pale  and  ghost-like,  it  could'nt 
be  such  a  one  as  is  very  pleasin'  fi>r  a  young  lady 
like  you.  Look  at  yourself  in  de  glass,  and  see  if 
you  isn't  more  like  a  corpse  than  a  livin'  lady." 

Lucile  threw  herself  on  a  so&,  and  motioned 
her  attendant  to  leave  her.  ^*  Let  me  know,"  said 
she, ''  when  my  father  returns— I  wish  to  see  him 
immediately." 

"  Tes,  ma'am,"  responded  Agnes,  and  in  ano- 
ther instant  Miss  Montressor  was  alone.  Starting 
up,  and  pressing  her  hands  on  her  temples,  she 
exclaimed — 

"Ah,  if  he  should  not  consent !  This  suspense  is 
horrible:  I  can  hear  the  pulsations  of  my  own 
heart  in  this  still  and  silent  hour :  yet  he  must — 
he  will  sanction  our  engagement :  he  is  my  fether, 
and  I  his  only  child — he  will  not  refuse  me  happi- 


ness-^his  pride  must  yield.  Ah!  my  belo?ed 
Sidney,"  she  continued,  uncknng  a  mintoTe 
case,  and  gazing  fondly  on  the  picture  which  it 
contained, "  Heaven  has  stamped  upon  that  brow 
its  own  seal  of  nobility,  and  who  shall  dare  tony 
that  thou  art  not  a  match  for  the  envied  heiren." 

As  Lucile  stood  with  her  earnest  gaze  fixed  qd 
the  face  which  had  become  to  her  younf;  hetrt  ill 
beau-ideal,  her  lovely  features  borrowed  tn.MUi- 
tional  charm  from  the  pensive  expresiioa  whicfaifaile 
over  them.  The  oaassy  folds  of  ravsn  hair  wen 
parted  over  a  low,  broad  brow,  and  knotted  at  the 
back  of  the  head,  so  as  to  display  the  whokofa 
beautiful  face  and  throat  The  featurea  were  of 
the  purest  Grecian  mould,  but  the  exquiiitely 
curved  lips  and  large  lustrous  eyes,  gave  more 
expression  to  the  countenance  than  is  uiually  found 
in  the  most  perfect  copies  of  the  lovelineai  of  the 
for  famed  daughters  of  Greece. 

**  My  own  Lucile,"  murmured  a  low  Toioe  at 
her  elbow ;  and  her  pale  face  flushed  even  to  the 
temples,  as  she  met  the  eyes  of  the  original  of  that 
picture,  on  which  she  had  been  so  abstractedly 
gazing.  And  never  did  woman  yield  her  love  to 
one  whose  outward  form  was  bettor  calculated  to 
win  it  A  tall,  stately  figure,  with  a  fiioe  when 
every  feature  was  strictly  bemitifol ;  yet  no  ooe 
would  have  thought  of  calling  it  effeminate :  the 
large  clear  eyes  were  filled  with  light  from  the 
spirit  withm,  and  the  intellectual  brow  redeemed 
it  from  the  possibility  of  having  such  an  epithet 
applied  to  it.  It  was  a  face  which  breathed  of 
genius — ^passion — ^truth. 

Quickly  recovering  frx>m  her  confusion,  Lucfle 
exclaimed-^ 

''  Have  you  seen  my  fiither.'  Tell  me  m  a  word 
what  he  says.  Methinks  your  face  speaki  not  of 
feilui«." 

'*  I  have  seen  him,  dearest,  but  will  you-can 
you  forgive  me,  for  again  leaving  his  preseooe 
without  speaking  of  my  hopes — ^my  wiahea?  When 
1  approach  the  subject,  my  tongue  felters,  and  my 
heart  faints  within  me ;  for  how  can  I,  the  object 
of  his  bounty,  ask  him  to  give  me  his  gifted,  lovely 
child.  I,  who  would  gladly  give  my  life  for  her, 
yet  dare  not  hope  to  win  firom  her  proud  father  the 
consent  to  call  her  mine.  I  have  lingered  anwod 
you,  dear  Lucile,  until  I  fear  that  if  I  breathe  ny 
presumptuous  hopes,  I  shall  be  banished  froiD  my 
paradise,  without  the  Eye  whose  compauosahip 
could  lighten  every  toil — make  dear  every  prha- 
tlon  endured  for  her  sake." 

Lucile  waved  her  hand  impatiently. 

"  No,  Sidney— no !  I  would  not  be  the  meaoi  of 
bringing  sorrow  on  you ;  for  if  my  fether  were  to 
refuse  his  consent  to  our  marruge,  and  1  fhould 
elope  with  you,  what  would  become  of  yoar  hopet 
of  future  greatness !  In  struggling  with  the  wear- 
ing cares  of  life,  the  fire  would  be  extinguidied— 
the  enthusiasm  of  genius  fade  from  your  soul ;  sad 
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I— •vwi  I — Ibiidly  af  you  say  you  love  me,  would 
be  deariy  purclnied  at  tucfa  a  price." 

"liucile— no  price,  aaye  that,  can  be  too  d^ar 
to  me  for  the  poaieatioii  of  your  love— the  right  to 
daim  you  aa  my  own  forever;  for  if  the  glory 
depart  from  my  mind,  I  should  be  unworthy  of 
yoQ,  and  oould  not  hope  to  retain  your  affection. 
But  the  history  of  genius  has  no  such  record :  it  is 
in  sorrow  and  poverty  that  the  brightest  spirits 
have  been  nursed;  and  many — ^many,  gifted  be* 
yond  myself,  have  been  lost  to  the  world  and  pos- 
terity, by  the  inglorious  love  of  ease  which  the 
possession  of  wealth  allowed  them.  Thus  you 
see,  dearest,  that  even  if  Gen.  Montressor  should 
refose  to  sanction  our  love,  it  may  be  to  my  advan- 
tage in  the  end.  Tis  true,  I  lose  the  opportunity 
of  vkiting  Italy,  and  studying  the  master-pieces  of 
my  art,  but  with  thy  form  before  me  as  a  model, 
and  the  beauties  of  nature  in  such  a  clime  as  ours 
spread  aroand  me,  I  ahall  be  inspired  with  such 
visione  as  never  beibre  visited  the  brain  of  dream- 
ing painter  or  poet  Oh!  Lucile,  promise  me 
that  yon  will  hM  sacred  the  pledge  which  you 
Jhave  given,  that  no  other  influence  shall  destroy 
your  love  for  me." 

*'  l^dney,  Sidney,"  said  Lucile,  repvoachfoUy, 
"  have  I  ever  given  you  cause  to  doubt  the  sta- 
bility of  my  affection?  Have  I  not  turned  coldly 
away  hoot  the  proflfers  of  love?  Have  I  not  even 
eflended  my  fother  by  the  indifference  with  which 
I  teceiYed  the  attentions  of  others,  and  yet  you  can 
mffer  a  doubt  to  dim  your  trust  in  me?  Alas! 
this  should  not  be." 

"Forgive  me,  Lucile— I  have  no  doubts  of 
your  truth ;  but  when  1  view  the  vast  disparity  in 
our  situations,  I  cannot  prevent  a  chill  from  creep- 
ing mrmr  my  heart  Tou  are  bright,  beautiful  and 
happy,  while  I  am  pw^,  lonely,  and  nearly  friend- 
leas  ;  the  gift^— perhaps  the  ihtal  gift  of  genius--my 
only  daim  to  the  considen^tion  of  others.  What 
then  can  I  ofibr  to  your  haughty  fother  that  he 
wiU  consider  wwthy  the  acceptance  of  his  che- 
rished heiress?  Ah !  Lucile,  would  that  your  lot 
had  been  cast  among  those  to  whom  1  durst  aspire, 
and  how  proudly  would  I  have  shown  that  love 
WM  all  to  me ;  but  I  cannot  ask  you  to  leave  your 
•WD  pvood  halls  to  become  a  wanderer  on  the  foce 
ef  the  earth  wRh  me.  Blindly  presumptuous,/! 
have,  like  the  godlike  Tasso,  raised  my  eyes  to 
eoe  ao  for  above  me  that  I  dare  not  hope  for  a 
happy  tenninatioa  to  our  love :  though  more  for- 
Inaate  than  him,  I  am  not  scorned  by  the  object  of 
mj  idolatey." 

^'Skormd!  Ah  no,  dear  Sidney— deeply,  truly 
and  believe  me  when  1  say  that  1  am 
'  for  of  being  the  chosen  of  thy  noble  heart 


can  make  nothbig  out  of  it ;  and  you  both  look  as 
melancholy  as  if  you  had  just  lost  the  best  friend 
you  have  in  the  world.  Been  reading  Tasso's 
Lament,  perhaps,  and  are  sympathizing  with  his 
woes.  Well,  there's  no  harm  in  that,  for  there's 
genius  in  that  poem ;  that  fellow  Byron  had  *  a 
soul  of  fire,  and  a  heart  of  ice,'  as  somebody  said 
of  him,  but  I  am  proud  that  he  is  my  countryman 
nevertheless." 

As  this  was  uttered,  the  speaker  advanced  in  the 
room.  He  was  a  middle-aged  man,  with  a  fine 
ncble  countenance,  and  an  expression  of  firmness 
in  his  thin  compressed  lips,  which  might  well 
deter  one  from  confiding  to  hir  decision  the  happi- 
ness of  a  life. 

'M  am  happy,  dear  fother,"  said  Lucile,  <<  that 
you  have  a  soul  to  appreciate  and  admire  talent 
But  for  that " 

'*  But  for  that !  well,  what  next, girl?  Is  it  any- 
thing new  to  you  to  learn  that  1  have  soul  enough 
to  admire  the  beautiful  ?  Is  it  a  discovery  to  my 
daughter  that  I  am  not '  as  dull  as  the  fot  weed 
that  rots  on  Lethe's  brmk?'  Pooh — nonsense— 
what  are  you  thinkmg  of?  I  sought  you,  Lucile, 
to  have  a  little  private  conversation  with  you. 
We  can  dispense  with  ceremoiqr  with  Sidney,  fbr 
he  is  one  of  ourselves.  Come  with  me,  love,  to  my 
library*" 


"  Pooh!  pshaw !  what  is  all  this  waste  of  senti- 
iBflBt  about?"  said  a  voice  fifom  the  door.  **  Here 
IVa  baea  listeniag  for  the  last  two  minutes,  and 


CHAPTER  n. 

Love !  summer  flower,  how  soon  thou  art  decayed, 

Opening  amid  a  paradise  of  sweets, 

Dyloff  with  withered  leaTes  and  caDkered  stem ; 

The  very  memory  of  thy  happiness, 

Departed  wkh  thy  beauty  j  breath  and  bloom 

Gone,  and  the  trusting  heart  which  thou  hast  made 

SogreeB,  so  lovely,  for  thy  dweUing>p]ace, 

Left  bat  a  desolatioou  £.£.£. 

''Lucile,"  said  Gen.  Montressor,  after  a  pause, 
I  heard  that  boy  making  love  to  you,  though  I 
pretended  not  to  understand  the  scene ;  and  what 
surprised  me  more,  heard  you,  my  daughter,  the 
last  descendant  of  my  ancient  house,  reply  some 
nonsense  about  love  and  &ith  and  all  such  foolish- 


**  Foolishness !  nonsense !  Oh,  fkther,  are  all  mf 
hopes  of  happiness  in  life  to  be  thus  termed?" 

''  Lucile  Montressor !"  said  her  father  sternly, 
**  what  is  this  1  hear?  Do  you  hope  to  win  my 
consent  to  see  you  the  bride  of  one  so  far  beneath 
you?  If  I  thought  that  you  had  so  fiir  descended 
from  your  high  estate,  as  to  look  with  the  eyes  ot 
fiivor  on  this  boy,  I  would  cast  you  from  me  for- 
ever—disown  you,  and  sink  to  my  gp*ave  a  lonely, 
blighted  man,  without  an  interest  in  life.  What, 
ht — ^the  orphan  son  of  my  overseer — my  hited 
servant'^^  wed  my  daughter?" 

*'He  has  wooed  and  won  the  love  of  your 
daughter,"  said  Lucile,  with  a  pale  cheek,  but 
un Altering  voice,  ''and  she  acknowledges  in  him 
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liie  aeoTMd— the  oontemnad^httr  equal;  nay, 
more^^ber  wiperior ;  for  if  heayen  hai  denied  him 
tbrtune^  it  hat  gifted  him  with  the  mind  to  aoar 
far^  fiir  aboye  thoae  whoie  only  greatness  if  their 
pride  of  birth,  or»  more  ignoble  still— of  goldi  I 
lore  him,  iather,  with  that  loye  which  wanes  not, 
dims  not  with  time,  absence,  or  eren  neglect" 

''This— this,  to  me!  How  dare  yon  thus  boidy 
ayow  your  disgraceful  passion  for  one  whom  it  is 
impossible  you  shall  efer  wed?  Nay,  speak  not— 
I  will  not  hear  you ;  on  this  point  I  am  inflexible. 
Oh,  Lucil^-^Liicile !  is  it  by  you  in  whom  I  have 
garnered  my  heart,— in  whom  is  bound  up  the 
scattered  firagmenU  of  hopes  that  were  early 
wrecked? — ^is  it  by  you  that  new  wretchedness 
most  be  inflicted  on  me?  Ungrateful  girl!  Is 
this  the  reward  of  all  my  liMidness,  my  blind 
indulgence?" 

Lucile  threw  herself  on  his  bosom,  and  spite  of 
his  anger.  Gen.  Montreasor  dasped  her  to  his 
heart,  and  coyered  her  brow  with  kisses. 

<*  My  sweet  child,  you  will  not  perseyere  in  this 
silly  cfaoice.  You  will  act  as  becomes  my  daugh- 
ter. Loye  does  not  last,  belieye  me ;  not  eyen 
•lich  loye  as  yours.  I  know  it  does  not  Listen, 
my  child,  to  my  hiitory,  and  profit  by  my  expe- 
rience. Ck>me,  sit  beside  me,  loye,  and  I  will 
commit  my  heart's  treasured  secret  to  your 
keeping." 

She  placed  herself  on  an  ottoman  at  his  ieet,  and 
as  the  brilliant  glare  of  the  lamp  fell  on  her  per- 
son, her  frther  gazed  admiringly  on  her. 

*'l  wonder  not  at  this  presumptuous  boy," 
thought  be.  ''1  should  haye  foreseen  (his ;  for  she 
has  the  dangerous  gift  of  loveliness,  and  he  pos- 
sesses that  genius  which  worships  beauty  in  eyery 
form.  Where  could  he  find  a  being  that  would 
more  nearly  realize  his  ideal?" 

There  was  a  pause  of  some  moments.  At 
length  Gen.  Montressor  spoke  in  a  low,  hoarse 
tone. 

'^  It  is  many  years  since  my  lips  haye  breathed 
the  name  of  Marion  Walters.  Among  men  I 
dared  not  syllable  it,  fearing  they  might  see  the 
inward  struggle  which  the  sound  of  her  name,  who 
has  long  since,  mouldered  into  dust,  caused  me. 
In  solitude  I  dared  not  breathe  it,  fearing  that  I 
might,  when  alone,  be  tempted  to  curse  the  being 
whom  I  had  once  loved  with  Ihat  utter  devotion 
of  feeling,  mind  and  heart,  which  some  natures  are 
formed  to  experience.  Oh,  Lucile !  better  be  one 
who  is  content  to  '  dwell  in  decencies  forever,' 
than  give  your  highest^  holiest  feelings  to  another, 
to  haye  them  crushed  as  mine  haye  been.  You 
possess  that  gift  most  dangerous  to  your  sex,  a 
proud,  sensitive,  yet  affectionate  heart  You  are 
one  to  shrink  from  a  breath  of  unkindness— to 
return  not  the  bitter  word — to  turn  with  a  wrung 
spirit  from  a  cold  glance,  and  yet  speak  not  of  the 
agony  that  is  wasting  your  heart    Than  why 


would  you  leave  the  fether  who  has  loved yoa,y 
only  an  old,  doating  heart  can  love  the  being  it 
has  watctied  over  from  infency?" 

**  I  need  not  leave  you,  dearast  father,"  mid 
Lucile,  in  a  low  yoice.  *'  In  giving  me  te  Sidse^, 
you  would  but  gain  a  son  instead  of  loiing  your 
daughter.  A  is  not  one  to  sligfator  wauod  the 
bemg  that  loves  him." 

''Ah !  child,  you  know  not  what  be  mty  be- 
come. I  once  trusted,  as  you  do  now,  end  wu 
deceived.  Lucile,!  was  young,  thottghtkei  aid 
gay.  Reckless  of  the  iuture--forgetfi]l  of  the 
past,  I  alone  lived  for  the  present  moment.  1  im 
rich,  and  much  eought  after  in  the  gay  drcktia 
which  I  moved.  One  eyening  I  received  an  invi* 
tatkn  to  dine  the  folbwing  week  with  an  eUeriy 
lady  who  professed  to  have  been  an  intimate  friend 
of  my  mother,  i  accepted  the  invitation  without 
hesitation,  as  any  one  who  bad  been  a  friend  to  my 
dear  and  sainted  mother,  was  sure  to  find  an  inte- 
restad  listener  in  her  son.  On  the  day  appuated  I 
went — I  found  a  small,  quiet  looking  woman,  whe 
spoke  in  a  soft,  lady-like  manner,  but  not  even  her 
anecdotes  of  the  youth  of  my  mother  oould  knf 
confine  my  attention  to  her  disooune.  Id  the 
recess  of  a  window,  half  hid  by  the  foiling  dn- 
pery,  was.  a  young  girl  plucking  the  vitbend 
leayea  fitm  aome  geraniums.  Her  beauty  wm  of 
a  high  and  nobfe  order;  there  was  no  rediance 
about  it;  she  looked  as  if  the  doodsof  life  had 
thrown  their  shadows  over  her  spirit  at  an  age 
when  hope  is  our  most  iiimiliar.  companioa.  1 
inquired  in  a  low  tone  who  she  was?  'An  oiphan 
dependent  of  mine,'  was  the  reply  of  Mia  Vilm. 
An  orphan,  and  dependent  i  Ino  leogw  wondeicA 
at  her  sad  countenance. 

<<  Mrs.  WUson  called  her  to  her  side,  and  we 
were  introduce.  I  loyed  Marion— wooed,  and 
won  her.  We  were  married,  and  never  wM 
foyer  more  devoted  than  I ;  her  slightest  wiih  ws 
to  me  a  law.  I  haye  sat  for  hours  beside  her» 
drjnking  in  the  music  of  her  tones,  sod  I  hire 
kissed  the  flowers  that  her  hand  had  touched,  or 
the  page  which  her  eye  bad  dwelt  on,wlMaihe 
was  not  obsery mg  me ;  for  so  utter  was  my  dcro- 
tion,  that  I  was  ashamed  to  betray  it  to  my  Uo^ 
and  she— she  sssaisd  to  love  me!  AU  this  wUie 
that  I  was  lavishing  on  her  my  heart's  wealth,  ihs 
was  ever  gentle,  kind,  and  I  thought  that  ib« 
regarded  me  with  the  afiectioB  of  a  gratefel  heart, 
wbich  W90  incapable  of  any  deeper  feeling.  DmP-' 
deep  dissembler^  that  she  was  <  I  believed  not  the 
power  was  in  human  nature  to  act  with  such  Ofls* 
summate  duplicity! 

<«  She  lived  but  two  yearn :  she  feded  slowly  fen 
my  side,  and  I  watched  oyer  her  with  that  hope 
which  is  born  of  despair,  until  I  could  hops  » 
more.  Infused  to  belieye  that  she  ostOd  die,  until 
I  felt  the  head  piUowed  on  my  bosom  grow  eoU, 
and  saw  those  still  fetturoi  etifiiMi  kltothMr^ii^ 
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Me«like  repoM.  Id  faer  last  momaott^  bIm  looked 
into  my  eyei^  and  nid — *  Forgire  me^  MoDtfM- 
•or^  and  be  kind  to  my  memory.' 

"*I  have  nothing  to  ibrgire^  dearest  Marioh/ 
i  whispered; '  I  who  have  been  so  blessed  in  your 
aifection.' 

** An  expression  of  an^isb  passed  over  her  fea- 
ture <Ah!  'tis  that— 'tis  that,  which  haunts 
me  now;  forgive  me,  when  yon  know  all.'  I 
believed  her  to  be  delirious  then,  and  thought  not 
of  attaching  any  meaning  to  her  words. 

"  It  was  not  until  the  sods  were  laid  upon  her 
grave,  and  I  kneeled  above  them,  that  I  fAt  how 
utter  and  hopeless  was  my  bereavement.  The 
worshipped  one  was  gone  ibrever,  and  henceibrth 
I  was  alone — alone  in  my  desolation.  Oh!  the 
agony  of  that  hour,  when  we  see  the  lip  pale,  and 
the  eye,  in  whose  beams  we  have  lived,  grow 
fightleas!  Who  in  their  anguish  cari  fAsn  say, 
'Not  my  will,  oh!  God,  but  thine  be  done?' 
Tet  with  all  its  intensity  of  suiTering,  it  is  not  in 
that  hanr  that  we  most  feel  the  extent  of  our  loss. 
It  is  not  while  the  angel  of  death  is  casting  the 
shadow  of  his  wings  over  the  home  once  the  abode 
of  happiness,  that  we  can  feel  how  heavy  is  the 
bereavement;  it  is  the  daily,  hourly  missing  of  a 
dear,  fiuniliar  fees,  and  the  pining  of  the  heart  fer 
die  aoond  of  that  voice  which  is  now  only  for  our 
fkeama. 

**  I  yielded  myself  to  the  indulgence  of  the  wildest 
serrow,  secluded  myself  from  all  companionship, 
to  recsdl  that  past  whose  brightoess  only  made  the 
praient  more  intolerable.  I  usually  sat  in  her 
leoDS — it  continued  just  as  she  had  left  it — there 
was  the  book  trom  which  she  had  last  reed,  with 
a  few  scattered  rose  leaves  on  the  page ;  the  work- 
sland  open  with  her  needlo-work  where  she  had 
iast  ti&rowa  it ;  it  was  a  robe  she  had  been  embroi- 
dering for  her  infent.  In  one  comer  was  her 
wnting  desk ;  she  had  confided  to  me  the  key,  and 
reqnostod  me  to  look  over  her  papers,  and  bum 
the  oorreapondence  with  S(mie  of  her  early  friends 
which  it  contained.  I  had  been  so  absorbed  in 
grief,  that  the  request  had  feded  from  my  mind, 
witil  one  day  I  accidentally  found  the  key.  I 
shrank  irom  the  task,  for  I  knew  it  would  revive 
the  first  bitterness  of  sorrow  with  winch  I  had 
bent  over  her  lifeless  form,  and  felt  that  we  were 
l»  Boet  no  more.  No  mart !  Oh,  what  agony 
can  be  conveyed  in  those  brief  wovds! 

**  I  draw  the  desk  near  a  window,  and  sealed 
*  to  perform  the  harrowing  task  of  looking 
'  tbe  memorials  which  ^ke  so  fwcMy  of  my 
leat  Marion.  The  different  packages  of  letters 
wore  tied  up  with  colored  ribbons,  and  labelled 
with  the  names  of  the  -writers.  1  hastily  took 
thfifla  out,  and  beneath  them  was  a  parcel  addressed 
to  iDy«el£  I  broke  the  seals,  and  a  number  of  let- 
tm,  worn,  and  looking  as  if  many  tears  had  been 
shad  OTor  then,  met  my  sight  As  I  raised  one,  a 


miniature  fell  from  it  I  instantly  recognized  the 
likeneM  of  a  young  man  whom  I  had  met  once  at 
Mrs.  Wilson's  previous  to  my  marriage.  The 
trath  fiariied  on  me  at  once — she  had  loved  him--* 
and  I  had  been  accepted  because  I  had  wealth. 

**  There  was  a  letter  in  the  package  for  me :  here 
it  i»— I  will  read  it  to  you — it  has  never  left  me 
since  that  night"  . 

He  took  aeheet  of  paper  from  his  ppdcet  book» 
unfolded  it,  and  in  a  hu^y  voice,  read  the  follow* 
ing  words : 

'^  *  Montressor,  can  you  forgive  me  for  the  life  of 
duplicity  I  have  led  since  I  became  your  wife?  If 
misery,  such  as  rarely  falls  to  the  lot  of  woman, 
be  an  atonement,  1  surely  have  some  claim  on 
your  pity. .  I  never  have  loved  you.  All  thii  while 
that  I  have  tried  to  act  as  though  my  heart  appn* 
ciated  your  kindness,  I  have  felt  what  a  wretch  I 
am,  unworthy  of  tlw^  devoted  love  which  it  has 
been  my  misfortune  to  inqiire. 

*' '  From  childhood  I  was  dependent,  and  bitterly 
was  I  made  to  feel  it  I  grew  up  with  the  belief 
that  the  worst  of  ills  was  poverty,  and  I  resolved 
to  marry  for  wealth.  Alas!  had  I  known  you 
before  I  eVer  loved,  my  heart  would  have  been 
yours ;  but  ere  we  met,  I  became  acquainted  with 
him  whose  ))icture  you  will  find  in  the  packet, 
with  these  lines :  need  I  say  that  we  loved.'  loved 
as  ^youth — ^passion — genius  loves.'  He  was  poor, 
yet  until  I  was  sought  by  you,  I  suffered  him  to 
hope. 

'^  *  Mrs.  Wilson  pomted  out  to  me  the  advantages 
of  aft  union  with  you,  and  I  listened  with  a  calm 
brow  and  a  heart  torn  with  conflicting  emotions ; 
she  enumerated  all  the  benefits' she  had  conferred 
on  me,  and  ended  by  saying,  that  if  I  was  silly 
enough  to  refuse  so  unexceptionable  an  offer,  her 
protectkm  would  henceforth  be  withdrawn  fimn 
me  forever.  I  married  you,  and  sealed  my  own 
wretchedness.  I  believed  that  gratitude  would  be 
the  parent  of  love— but  I  knew*not  my  own  heart. 
Your  affection  was  so  trustmg,  so  devoted,  that  I 
felt  myself  the  veriest  wretch  on  earth.  Often«-* 
often  have  my  lips  unclosed  to  reveal  all  that  my 
heart  experienced,  but  the  conviction  would  come 
to  me,  that  you,  at  least,  were  happy  in  the  delu- 
sion, and  why  should  1  destroy  it  P 

**' I  saw  ft«m  once  after  our  marriage ;  he  came  to 
upbraid  me ;  and  never  to  my  dying  hour  will  the 
meoHNry  of  his  words  leave  me.  He  reproached 
BOO  with  the  ftiry  of  a  maniac,  and  left  me  faintmg 
on  the  grass.  When  I  recovered,  I  returned  to 
your  house,  to  wear  a  smiling  brow,  and  to  appear 
to  listen  to  your  voice  breathing  the  words  of 
tender  afiectkm,  while  the  freniied  acoeuts  of 
another  were  ever  ringing  in  my  ears.  Ohi 
how  did  I  eustain  the  unuttorable  wretohedness  of 
the  many  weary  days  that  passsd,  before  I  heard 
from  him  ?  I  wonder  even  now  that  my  wan  fece 
and  tearful  eyes  did  not  unfold  the  secret  uohap- 
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piness  that  waf  destroying  me.  I  at  last  beard 
that  he  had  entered  the  na^y,  and  the  news  spee- 
dily came  that  he  had  ftllen  a  yictim  to  the  climate 
of  the  West  Indies^  on  which,  station  his  ship  was. 
He  wrote  to  me  in  his  last  moments :  read  that 
letter  Montressor,  and  wonder  not  that  I  am  dying 
with  a  broken  heart.  Physicians  call  it  consump- 
tion. Ah !  how  often  is  that  name  given  to  the 
rending  apart  of  all  the  ties  we  have  cherished^ 
and  with  them  life  itself. 

'* '  1  cannot  die  as  I  have  lived,  a  deceiver^  and 
of  him  who  has  been  the  best  and  tmest  friend  I 
have  ever  known ;  perhaps  you  had  been  happier 
bad  this  revelation  not  been  made,  but  when  I 
leave  you  I  know  that  you  will  yield  to  the  indul- 
gence of  a  grief,  which  may  urtfit  you  for  all  inter* 
course  with  the  world.  Learn  how  unworthy  I 
am  of  that  grief,  and  return  to  the  sphere  which 
you  are  fitted  to  adorn.  Bury  the  memory  of  our 
past  in  the  grave,  with  the  frail,  weak  being,  whose 
last  prayer  is  for  forgiveness,  and  let  not  the  fiiults 
of  the  mother  alienate  your  heart  from  her  child.' " 


CHAPTER  IIL 

All  othar  loTM  w«re  In  this  Utwt, 
She  g«Te  bock  all  death  ewepc  awaj, 

The  only  fruit  upon  the  bough 
Left  bj  a  long  and  ttormj  daf .  Lm  Mariku, 

**  Such  were  the  words  addressed  to  me,"  con- 
tinned  Montressor,  in  a  deep,  stem  tone.  **  Such 
the  reward  of  my  confidence — my  devotion.  I 
read  the  letter  to  which  she  referred  me,  and  even 
amid  my  own  suflbrings,  I  could  sympathize  with 
the  deserted,  forsaken  writer— I  had  no  forgive- 
ness for  her — true,  she  had  died  the  victim  of  her 
own  mistaken  estimate  of  happiness;  but  he,  whose 
noble  heart  she  had  wrung  with  anguish,  had  pre- 
ceded her  to  the  tomb,  and  I  lived  to  feel  my  trust 
in  human  nature  forever  destroyed. 

**  1  became  a  wanderer  on  the  fece  of  the  earth ; 
for  years  I  travelled  over  the  fairest  countries  of 
the  east,  and  became  familiar  with  their  habits, 
as  though  I  had  been  a  native  of  the  clime.  I  then 
visited  the  Western  world,  and  spent  some  years 
in  (he  republic  of  the  United  States,  which  was 
then  in  its  infency.  In  the  interim,  an  uncle  <^ 
my  mother,  who  bad  settled  in  the  island  of  Cuba, 
died  and  bequeathed  this  estate  to  me.  I  visited  it, 
and  was  so  much  pleased  with  the  situation,  that  I 
abandoned  my  paternal  halls  and  settled  here  for 
life.  Here  it  was  that  I  met  with  a  young  Creole, 
a  perfect  child  of  nature — she  had  never  been 
taught  to  veil  her  feelings  by  the  conventional  eti- 
quette of  society — she  loved  me  with  truth  and 
fervor — I  married  her — you,  my  child,  can  well 
remember  your  mother." 

''Ah,  yes!  but  the  child  of  Marion— what  be- 
lofit?" 


"He  died  in  infency;  he  was  placed  with  an 
Irish  nurse,  who  was  devotedly  attached  to  him, 
but  he  survived  his  ill-fated  mother  only  a  few 
months.  That  was  another  bfow  which  iell  wiih 
stunning  force;  for  the  boy  was  dear  to  me ai  my 
own  soul,  and  I  never  look  around  me  that  1  do 
not  sigh  to  think,  that  the  only  scion  of  my  houM 
is  a  feeble  girl,  whose  name  will  even  pan  away 
when  she  marries,  without  she  fulfils  the  oontnct 
I  have  made  for  her."' 

''Contract!  fether!"  exclaimed  Lueile^wiUia 
blanched  cheek ;  "  to  what  do  you  allude?" 

"  Listen  to  me,  calmly,  Lucile,  and  do  not  look 
so  unnecessarily  alarmed.  You  have  often  heanl 
of  your  cousin  Victor — ^nay,  have  correaponded 
with  him.  He  is  my  nephew — the  son  of  my  only 
brother,  and  bears  my  name.  He  is  yoor  dntined 
husband;  a  few  more  weeks,  and  he  will  arrire 
at  Havana ;  by  that  time  you  will  be  ready  to 
receive  him  as  your  betrothed." 

Lucile  aroee  calmly — ^'^  Father,  I  cauDot-yon 
have  my  confidence ;  how  then  can  you  aik  me  to 
receive  Victor  as  my  future  husband,  when  my 
whole  soul  is  devoted  to  another?  Would  yon 
have  me  act  the  part  you  have  so  deeply  con- 
demned your  lost  Markm  for.^* 

''Girl!  no! — but  I  would  have  you  witbdnw 
your  affections  from  this  pauper,  on  whom  yon 
have  condescended  to  look  with  the  eyes  of  iaror. 
Marion  was  my  equal  in  everything  save  ibrtaoe, 
while  he-— pshaw  !  I  have  not  patience  to  argue 
with  you.  Come  hither,  chiM."  He  drew  her  to 
the  window — a  full  unclouded  moon  was  pooring 
its  floods  oflight  on  the  scene  before  her.  "Look 
around  you— see  those  broad  lands  stretching  aa 
for  as  the  eye  can  reach,  covered  with  my  wealth, 
which  hundreds  of  hands  are  employed  to  gather. 
All  these  and  more  are  mine,  and  if  you  obey  me, 
they  will  become  yours." 

"Father,"  said  Lucile,  solemnly,  "if  lunr 
times  the  amount  of  your  wealth  were  pbeed  on 
one  hand,  and  a  competence  ofiered  me  on  the 
other,  with  Sidney  to  share  it,  I  couU  not  hesitite 
a  moment  in  my  choice.  What,  without  Um, 
would  be  to  me  all  the  splendor  that  gold  caa 
purchase?" 

"Aye,  if  competence  were  his  to  offer;  bnt  *tii 
not — ^he  is  dependent  on  me  for  the  very  bread  he 
eats,  and  think  you  I  shall  ever  be  wrought  oa  to 
consider  him  a  fitting  match  for  my  daughter? 
Insolent  aspirant  that  he  is,  in  offering  to  look  lo 
fer  above  his  sphere;  and  bow  know  you  that  be 
is  not  mercenary?  seeking  the  heiress  lor  her 
wealth,  and  trusting  lo  the  blind  idolatry  of  her  old 
fether  to  forgive  the  misalliance,  and  receive  him 
as  his  son?" 

Lucile  raised  her  form  to  its  utmost  height,  as 
she  replied — 

"To  you  who. hare  known  him  from  childhood, 
I  need  not  defend  him  fit>in  such  suspicion.  Ah, 
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do!  too  long  haye  1  seen  his  struggles  to  oyer- 
oome  his  attachment,  lest  such  a  charge  should  be 
brought  against  him.  I  am  loyed  for  mysell^I 
feel  and  know  it  Were  I  this  hour  alone,  friend- 
less, fortuneless,  he  would  be  to  me  the  same  that 
he  now  is,  only  more  kind — more  tender.  Poor 
he  is,  and  low -bom,  according  to  your  standard, 
but  the  day  will  come,  when  the  lustre  of  his 
genius  shall  cast  a  halo  of  glory  around  his  name, 
as  imperishable  as  the  light  of  yonder  stars  which 
shine  above  iis.'*  And  her  ftce  was  radiant  with 
the  enthusiasm  of  affection,  proud  of  its  object,  and 
shrinking  not  from  avowing  that  pride. 

'*  Lucile,"  said  her  father,  in  a  softened  tone, 
"  you  are  the  last  tie  that  binds  me  to  earth,  but 
much  as  I  love  you,  I  will  never  consent  to  so  dis- 
graceful an  union.  All  that  I  have  loved  or  che- 
rished, have,  one  by  one,  been  '  blotted  from  life's 
page,'  until  you  are  all  that. is  left  to  me.  You 
know  me  well — ^know  roe  to  be  inflexible— then 
hear  me  swear,  that  with  my  consent,  you  never 
shall  wed  Sidney:  if  you  rebel  against  my  wishes, 
you  go  forth  to  the  world,  a  portionless,  helpless 
creature;  and  your  desertion  of  your  father  in  his 
old  age,  shall  harden  his  heart  against  you.  The 
hour  that  sees  you  his  wife,  sees  my  &ce  turned 
from  you  forever :  my  feelings  steeled  into  forget- 
fblneas,  you  shall  become  to  me  as  nothing.  You 
know  my  history,  how  I  have  suffered  from  the 
ingratitude  of  her  I  loved;  I  forgave  her  not, 
though  she  is  now  but  dust  and  ashes;  the  memory 
of  her  duplicity  is  as  green  and  fresh  in  my  heart, 
as  though  only  a  day  had  passed  since  the  wound 
was  inflicted.  I  forgive  not  injury,  neither  do  I 
forget.  Remember  all  I  have  said,  and  if  you 
decide  to  go  forth  from  my  roof,  it  will  be  without 
my  blessing,  and  the  portals  are  henceforth  closed 
on  you  forever.'' 

He  turned  to  hear  her  answer,  but  his  daughter 
had  &inted  at  his  feet.  In  great  alarm,  he  raised 
her,  and  sprinkled  water  over  her  pale  features ; 
yet  even  when  she  lay  in  his  arms,  without  sign  of 
life,  there  was  in  his  heart  no  relenting. 

In  a  few  moments  she  recovered,  and  requested 

to  be  taken  to  her  own  apartment,  there  to  recall 

her  other's  words,  and  to  weep  over  the  hopeless 

task  cf  winning  his  consent  to  sanction  her  choice. 

(To  be  continued.) 


FATE  OF  THE  GIFTED, 
NO.  n. 

-"  As  the  body  wastea, 


The  wife  is  ay  wdcome  that  comes  v>P  a  crooked  oxUr. 

That  is  to  say,  with  a  present  under  her  arm.  This 
proverb  has  a  griping,  selfish  sound,  and  is  by  no  meaos 
compliinentary  to  "  the  wife  with  the  crooked  oxter." 
It  plftialy  intimates  what  sort  of  reoeptioa  she  woald 
get  if  she  came  like  the  servant  sent  forth  by  Timon  of 
Athens,  with  an  empty  box  under  his  cloak  instead  of  a 
gift;  and  which  box  produces  so  mnch  astonishment 
among;  bis  (Henda.  [Modi  Ramsay, 


The  spirit  gathers  strength,  and  sheds 
On  the  admiring  world  supernal  light. 
Alas !  that  eloquence  will  soon  be  mute- 
That  harp  unstrung,  shall  lose  its  loveliness, 
Nor  know  Its  own  sweet  sound  again !" 

The  first  number  of  our  sketches  was  devoted  to  the 
literary  writings  of  Chester  A.  Griswold.  The  sub- 
ject of  our  present  sketch,  from  advantages  of  situation, 
was  better  known  to  fame.  Many  familiar  memories 
win  be  revived,  and  many  hearts  will  respond  to  our 
own,  when  we  mention  the  name  of  the  lamented  poet, 

JAMES  OTIS  ROCKWELL. 

«  His  life  was  the  rainbow  that's  seen  on  the  cloud, 
And  his  foes  were  the  gloom  that  sunounds  it !" 

We  regret  exceedingly  our  inability  to  do  justice  to 
the  memory  of  Rockwell.  We  never  enjoyed  his  ac- 
quaintance, but  knew  him,  only  aa  a  great  majority  of 
readers  knew  him— fry  reputation.  His  artiales  were 
alwajTS  highly  prized  by  us,  and  from  this  circumstance, 
aided  by  an  unusual  interest  we  felt  in  him  from  some 
slight  knowledge  we  possessed  of  his  circumstances,  we 
have  been  led  to  many  inquiries  of  his  early  history  and 
fitte.  These  we  shall  endeavor  to  give  the  reedert 
according  to  the  best  of  our  ability.  If  our  imperfect 
tribute  shall  meet  the  eye  of  any  one  of  Rockwell's 
literary  cotemporaries  and  friends,  and  provoke  him  to 
do  better  justice  to  bis  memory,  we  shall  not  regret 
our  work. 

James  Otis  Rockwell  was  a  native  of  Lebanon,  Con- 
necticut. His  parents  were  in  humble  circumstances, 
and  his  advantages  for  education  extremely  limited. 
Indeed,  we  feel  safe  in  the  assertion,  that  he  did  not 
receive  what  might  property  be  called  ''an  education." 
While  a  boy,  he  went  to  reside  at  Patterson,  New 
Jersey,  (if  we  have  been  rightly  informed,)  and  worked 
for  some  time  in  a  cotton  factory.  When  he  had 
reached  the  fourteenth  or  fifteenth  year  of  his  age,  his 
family  removed  to  Manlios,  New  York,  or  vicinity,  and 
Rockwell  was  apprenticed  to  Merrell  &  Hastings,  print- 
ers, at  Utica. 

It  was  here,  amidst  congenial  pursuits,  that  Rock- 
well's mind  began  (o  expand,  and  his  peculiar  poetical 
talents  to  develope  themselves.  He  felt "  the  divinity" 
within  him,  and  yielded  to  its  sway.  Very  soon, 
(doubtless  too  soon,)  while  only  a  boy,  he  commenced 
writing  for  the  press.  The  reception  his  articles  met» 
only  served  to  incite  still  more  his  ambition— and  while 
he  seemed,  to  those  around  him,  only  the  poor  appren- 
tice, the  midnight  saw  the  devoted  student  at  his  toil. 
This,  we  think,  marked  his  genius  That  one  who  has 
enjoyed  every  opportunity  for  learning,  that  time  and 
wealth  can  afford,  can  write  respectably,  is  what  every 
one  expects.  But  to  see  a  boy,  who  has  been  emphati- 
cally "cradled  in  the  lap  of  poverty,"  almost  imme- 
diately on  coming  in  contact  with  books  and  periodi- 
cals, delighting  literary  readers  with  the  genius  and 
brilliancy  of  his  productions,  is  Indeed  wonderful !  Our 
author's  poems,  even  at  this  early  time,  were  In  a 
good  degree  remarkable  for  the  striking  originality  of 
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thought  and  easy  venifieatioo,  (though  at  times  faulty,) 
which  afterward  so  peculiarly  distinguished  them. 

At  eighteen  years  of  age,  Rockwell  left  Utica,  hav- 
ing already  acquired,  what  is  technically  termed,  "a 
newspaper  reputation.'*  He  made  a  temporary  resi- 
dence in  New  York,  still  contributing  to  our  periodical 
literature,  and  soon  removed  to  Boston.  Here  he 
worked  for  a  time  as  a  joume3rman  printer,  while  his 
contributions  to  the  press  were  received  in  the  most 
flattering  manner,  and  gave  him  unusual  popularity. 
Kettell  was  then  publishing  his  "Specimens  of  Ameri- 
can Poetry,**  and  Rockwell  was  allowed  a  place  in  the 
work,  with  one  *'  specimen  poem."  Soon  after  this,  he 
was  employed  as  an  assistant  editor  of  the  ''Boston 
Statisman,"  and  the  star  of  his  fortune  was  rapidly 
on  the  ascendant  How  long  he  remained  in  the  office 
of  the  "  Statksu an)"  we  know  not:  in  the  autumn  of 
18S9  he  removed  to  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  to  take 
the  senior  (and  we  believe  the  sole)  charge  of  the 
"  PaoviDiNCK  Patriot." 

This  was  an  important,  and  in  many  respects  an  un- 
happy era  in  our  author's  life.  Be  was  now  fully  em- 
barked under  his  own  flag,  in  the  political  strife— « 
warfare  not  at  all  congenial  to  his  feelings.  With  a 
eonstitutional  sensitiveness,  which  amounted  almost  to 
a  fiiult,  and  made  him  shrink  instinctifely  from  the 
rough  contact  of  every-day  life,  he  now  found  himself 
involved  in  the  jarring  perplexities  of  political  turmoil. 
With  the  accustomed  recklessness  of  partizan  beUige- 
rentB,  his  opponents  did  not  scruple  to  assail  his  private 
eharacter;  and,  finding  no  other  ipulnerable  point, 
meanly  taunted  him  with  his  low  birth,  education,  and 
former  occupation.  This,  to  a  spirit  like  Rockwell's, 
was  too  severe  strife.  Still  it  was  but  the  accustomed 
partizan  abuse,  and  did  not  in  the  least  affect  his  literary 
reputation  abroad.  This  was  constantly  increasiog^ 
and  as  proof  of  the  amiability  of  our  authoi's  disposi- 
tion, we  may  add,  that  many  of  his  warmest  personal 
friends  were  of  opposing  political  sentiments. 

For  a  time— we  know  not  precisely  how  long — Rock- 
well continued  his  editorial  course  with  honor,  and  his 
name  was  every  day  gaining  new  renown— -when,  in 
the  summer  of  1831,  with  scarcely  a  note  of  warning, 
his  friends  Were  startled  with  news  of  his  death.  The 
last  article  he  ever  wrote  was  the  following,  in  keeping 
with  his  wild  and  eccentric  disposition : 

'^ThK  CaRU   APOLOOBTfC 

"The  editor  of  this  paper  has  been  accused  of  ill 
health — tried — ^found  guilty^and  condemned  over  to 
the  physicians  for  punishment.  When  he  shall  have 
recovered  his  health,  he  will  throw  physic  to  the  dogs, 
and  resume  his  duties." 

Alas!  his  hope  was  never  realized.  The  same 
paper  that  contained  his  singular  "eard;"  or  the  next 
one  succeeding  it,  was  dressed  in  mourning  for  its 
editor!  Respecting  the  eame  of  his  death,  there  has 
always  been  some  mystery.  True,  he  was  ill;  but 
this  by  no  means  clears  the  matter.  It  has  been  said, 
that  he  was  troubled  at  the  thought  of  some  paltry  obli- 
gation for  two  or  three  hundred  dollars,  which,  from  not 
receiving  his  own  honest  dues,  he  was  unable  to  meet; 
and  his  too  sensitive  spirit  shrunk  from  the  gloomy 
prospect  of  a  **  Debtoi'a  PtwmJ^  Again,  it  has  been 
said,  that  disappointed  affection  had  a  part  in  the 
event.    But,  whatever  may  have  been  tha  immediate 


cause  or  causes,  Rockwell  died  suddenly  at  the  earlv 
age  of  twenty-fbur  years.  . 

From  the  press,  only  one  sentiment  was  expreated— 
that  of  heartfelt  sympathy  for  hissufTeringSiaodiomnr 
for  his  loss.  His  friends  and  admirers,  reganiless  of 
partizan  feelings,  seemed  to  rally  like  a  band  of  bereaved 
brothers  around  his  bier,  and  many  and  grateful  were 
the  sentiments  of  esteem  and  manly  regret  umTers&Uy 
expressed-  We  have  ourself  oecidetUaUy  met  with  a 
large  number  of  poetical  tributes  to  his  memory,  (from 
one  of  which  we  selected  the  sentiment  that  accompa- 
nies his  name,  at  the  head  of  our  article,)  many  of  whidi 
were  sung  by  stranger  bards,  to  whom  his  name  and 
song  had  become  dear. 

We  cannot  better  conclude  our  brief  biographicil 
sketch,  than  by  quoting  an  article  written  at  the  time  by 
the  editor  of  the  **  New  England  Weekly  Review,"  to 
opposing  political  journaL 

"  *■  Oh  how  it  feemeth  idle 
To  talk  about  the  dead, 
When  praiae  avaHelh  only 
To  tell  ua  th^y  have  fled.* 

''The  last  number  of  the  Providence  Phtriot  an- 
nounces, by  its  mourning  columns,  the  death  of  iUedltor, 
James  O.  Rockwell.    He  was  but  twenty-four  yean  of 
age,  and  had  seen  little  of  the  world.    The  finer  facul- 
ties of  his  soul  had  not  been  matured  into  a  perfect  d^ 
velopment.    Yet  he  has  left  a  name  behind  him  wbidi 
will  be  heard  of  hereafter—a  self-established  repatatkm 
of  geniua— which  will  linger  over  his  grave,  and  bkn 
it.    We  speak  not  so  much  of  what  he  has  done,  ai  a 
poet,  as  of  the  evidence  which  be  gave  of  high  and  no- 
ble capacities.    He  wrote  always  hastily,  and  without 
pruning  away  the  superabundant  fancies  which  tome- 
times  marred  the  symmetry  of  his  productions.  H*u 
conceptions  were  always  imbued  with  the  same  wild 
spirit  of  poetry — vivid,  original,  and  sometimes  wy 
powerful — ^but  they  needed  the  polish  of  a  disciplined 
Intellect.    They  were  the  rough  ore  of  the  minc-fuU 
of  intrinsic  worth,  but  unshapely,  and  unprepared  by 
the  ordeal  of  serere  reflection  and  extensive  learoiBf . 
And  how  could  it  be  otherwise?  Instead  of  treading 
his  way  to  ian^e  over  flowera  and  greennese— instead 
of  reclining  in  studious  ease  in  the  halls  of  learning- 
Rockwell   was  compelled  to  win  his  way  upward 
through  a  thousand  difficulties.    He  was  a  poor,  on- 
learned  boy — unhackneyed  in  the  ways  of  the  worid- 
and  with  no  friends  to  urge  him  onward  in  the  career 
of  ambition.    Nor  were  there  wanting  those  who  w«e 
ready  to  oppose  his  early  efibrts  to  stand  in  the  aris- 
tocracy of  their  leal'ning,  and  haughtily  gesture  Wf 
the  young  aspirant.    And  one — a  miserable  hackney 
scribbler— an  unread,  unreadable  author— not  long  ana 
attacked  him  in  a  witless  but  malignant  satire,  tbe 
venom  of  whose  shaft  was  counteracted  by  tbe  weak- 
ness of  the  bow  which  propelled  it.    Let  him  now 
breathe  his  loathsome  malignity  over  the  green  ptve 
of  Rockwell  with  what  satisfaction  he  may. 

"We  knew  Rockwell  personally.  He  was  oar 
friend.  We  loved  him  fbr  his  enthusiasm— Us  gsoe- 
ro«ty— his  singleness  of  heart.  For  some  time  past  be 
has  been  the  editor  of  a  paper  directly  opposed,  in  » 
political  point  of  view,  to  our  own  sentiments.  But 
Rockwell  was  not  formed  by  nature  for  the  strife  sod 
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bitterness  of  politics.  We  knew  that  be  loathed  the  taik 
which  necessity  had  imposed  upon  him — that  his  spirit 
shrank  from  eommunioii  with  the  ruder  ones  of  those 
who  surrounded  him—that  he  ionged  for  the  still  waters 
of  quiet  oontemplation-^nd  for  the  beautiful  flowers  of 
poetry,  with  a  thirst  ardent  and  unceasing.  To  a  mind 
like  that  of  RockweU'%  nothing  is  more  uncongenial 
than  the  stormy  strife  of  party.  With  him  that  strife 
is  now  oyer— and  the  political  enemies  of  the  Hying  will 
weep  over  the  graye  of  the  dead.  The  fanae  which  he 
longed  for  while  iiringy  shall  flourish  greenly  over  his 
quiet  tombstone.  And  while  the  glty^ill  laugh  as  be- 
fore, and  each  one  of  the  busy  world  continue  to  '  chase 
his  ftivorite  phantom,'  one  heart  at  least  will  cherish  his 
memory,  and  breathe  in  sincerity  the  prayer  of  Halleck 
over  the  grave  of  his  companion — 

*'  'Green  be  the  turf  abore  thee, 
Friend  of  mj  beUer  days.* " 

We  very  much  regret  that  Rockwell's  poems  bare 
never  been  published  in  a  connected  form.  But  they 
newer  have  been,  and  probably  many  of  them  are  lost 
We  shall  present  the  reader  a  few  of  them,  from  the 
small  oollection  of  articles  which  we  have  been  enabled 
to  make ;  and  if  among  them  he  recognizes  any  familiar 
ones,  we  trust  he  will  not  regret  a  re-peruaaL 

We  first  seica  his  beautiful  and  much  admiped  atan- 


"  TO  A  WAVE. 

"  List !  thou  child'of  wind  and  sea. 

Tell  me  of  the  far  off  deep, 
Where  the  tempest's  wind  is  free, 

And  the  waters  never  sleep! 
Thou  perchance  the  storm  hast  aided. 

In  its  work  of  stern  despair. 
Or  perchance  thy  hand  hath  braided. 

In  deep  caves,  the  mermaid's  hair. 

"Wave!  now  on  the  goklen  sands. 

Silent  as  thou  art,  and  broken, 
Bear'st  thou  not  from  distant  strands 

To  my  heart  none  pleasant  token  I 
Tales  of  mountains  of  the  south, 

Spangles  of  the  ore  of  silver ; 
Which  with  playful  singing  mouth. 

Thou  hast  leaped  on  high  to  pilliBr  t 

**  Mournful  Wave  J  I  deemed  thy  song 

Was  telling  of  a  mournful  prison,    • 
Which  when  tempests  sw^p  along, 

And  the  mighty  winds  were  risen. 
Foundered  in  the  ocean's  grasp^ 

While  the  brave  and  fiiir  were  dying. 
Wave!  didst  mark  a  white  hand  clasp 

In  thy  folds  as  thou  wert  flying  } 

**  Hast  thou  seen  the  hallowed  rock 

Where  the  pride  of  kings  reposes, 
Crowned  with  many  a  misty  lock, 

Wreathed  with  sapphire  green  and 
Or  with  joyous  playful  leap. 

Hast  thou  been  a  tribute  flinging, 
Up  that  bold  and  jutty  steep, 

Pearls  upon  the  south  wind  stringing. 


^  Faded  Wave!  a  joy  to  thee,    . 

Now  thy  flight  and  toil  are  over  I 
O  may  my  departure  be 

Calm  as  thine,  thou  ocean  rover  { 
When  th^  soul's  last  joy  or  mirth 

On  the  shore  of  time  is  driven — 
Be  its  lot  like  thine,  on  earth. 

To  be  lost  away  in  heaven !" 

The  following  lines— of  nearly  the  same  style  of 
verse  with  the  formep— are  decidedly  superior.  The 
third  and  fourth  stanzas,  particularly,  exhibit  a  most 
happy  flight  of  fancy,  while  the  whole  article  is  re- 
markable for  harmony  and  melody : 

"THE  LOST  AT  SEA. 

"  Wife,  who  in  thy  deep  devotion 

Puttest  up  a  prayer  for  one 
Sailing  on  the  stormy  ocean, — 

Hope  no  more — ^his  course  is  done. 
Dream  not,  when  upon  thy  pillow. 

That  he  slumbers  by  thy  side, 
For  his  corse,  beneath  the  billow, 

Heaveth  with  the  restless  tide. 

"  Children,  who,  as  sweet  flowers  growing. 

Laugh  amid  the  sorrowing  rains — 
Know  ye  not  that  clouds  are  throwing 

Shadows  on  your  sire's  remains  7 
Where  the  hoarse  gray  surge  is  rolling. 

With  a  mountain's  motion  on. 
Dream  ye  tliat  its  voice  is  tolling 

For  your  father,  lost  and  gone  ? 

"  When  the  sun  looked  on  the  water, 

As  a  hero  on  his  grave- 
Tinging  with  the  hue  of  slaughter 

Every  blue  and  leaping  wave, — 
Under  the  majestic  ocean, 

Where  the  giant  currents  rolled, 
Slept  thy  sire,  without  emotion, 

Sweetly  by  a  beam  of  gold. 

"  And  the  violet  sunbeams  slanted. 
Wavering  through  the  crystal  deep, 
'Till  their  wonted  splendors  haunted 
Those  shut  eyelids  in  their  sleep : 
'  Sands,  like  crumbled  silver  gleaming, 
Sparkled  in  his  raven  hair — 
But  the  sleep  that  knows  no  dreaming, 
Bound  him  in  its  silence  there  I 

''So  we  left  him ;  and  to  tell  thee 
Of  our  sorrow  and  thine  own,— 
Of  the  woe  that  there  befel  thee. 

Come  we  weary  and  alone* 
*♦♦♦♦♦ 

*'Chiklren,  whose  meek  eyes,  inquiring. 
Linger  on  your  mother's  face. 

Know  ye  that  she  is  expiring — 
That  ye  are  an  orphan  race  ? 

God  be  with  you  on  the  morrows- 
Father,  mother,  both  no  more ! 

One  within  a  grave  of  sorrow, 
One  upon  the  ocean's  floor  I" 
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There  is  pleasant  preaching  in  the  following  ''dis- 
course," and  withal  somewhat  practical,  to  a  certain 
class  of  hearers.  The  article,  as  a  whole,  is  too  long 
for  our  purpose,  but  we  shall  take  the  liberty  to  select 
some  stanzas : 

"SERMON  TO  ANN. 

"  When  I  saw  thee  first,  I  loved  thee 

As  an  eagle  loves  the  sun ; 
But  I  found  thee  out,  and  proved  thee 

For  a  false  and  heartless  one  : 
I  have  traced  thee  from  thy  glory, 

From  the  zenith  to  the  west. 
And  will  tell  thy  treacherous  story 

As  a  warning  to  the  rest. 

**  Thou  wast  bom  a  thing  of  passion. 

Which  a  smile  to  flame  could  turn ; 
Thou  wast  moulded  in  a  fashion 

Angels  might  look  on  and  learn ; 
With  an  eye  as  blue  as  heaven, 

In  its  utmost  beauty  spread, 
And  a  lip  like  sunset  riven 

When  the  sunset  is  most  red. 

"Pure  I  thought  thee— hk>  I  found  thee, 

And  I  left  thee  all  as  pure. 
Thou  hadst  fickle  hearts  around  tliee 

Bowing  to  a  heart  no  truer  ; 
Yes — thy  passion  was  an  altar 

Where  the  adorer  made  the  flame. 
Which,  unfanned  by  him,  would  falter. 

And  be  vanished  with  his  name. 

"  Thou  wast  as  a  lake  that  Ueth 

In  a  bright  and  sunny  way-* 
I  was  as  a  bird  that  flieth 

0*er  thee  of  a  pleasant  day ; 
When  I  looked  upon  thy  feature. 

Presence  then  a  semblance  lent ; 
But  thou  knowest,  thou  fickle  creature. 

With  the  form  the  image  went. 

♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  # 

"  With  a  kiss  my  vow  was  greeted. 

As  I  knelt  before  thy  shrine ; 
But  I  saw  that  kiss  repeated 

On  another  lip  than  mine ; 
And  a  binding  vow  was  spoken 

That  thy  heart  should  not  be  changed ; 
But  that  binding  vow  was  broken, 

And  thy  spirit  teas  estranged. 

♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  t 

"  I  might  cott  a  blight  upon  thee, 

Bu^I  only  let  it  come ; 
I  might  curse  the  hour  that  won  thee. 

But  again  my  tongue  is  dumb ; 
I  will  pass  thee  till  thy  sorrow 

Overruns  its  trembling  cup, 
And  another  worship  borrow 

For  the  love  by  thee  called  up. 

"  I  could  blame  thee  for  awaking 

Thoughts  the  world  will  but  deride— 
Calling  out,  and  then  forsaking 
Flowers  the  winter  wind  will  chide ; 


Quiling  to  the  midway  ocean 
Barques  that  tmnble  by  the  shore ; 

But  I  hush  the  dark  emotk>n 
And  would  punish  thee  no  more. 

<*  Can  I  kUu  thee  7    Doth  a  blessing 
Lighten  firom  the  hall  of  death  ? 
Is  tho  tomb  a  power  possessing 

To  give  kindly  thoughts  a  brei^th  7 
Can  a  heart,  despoiled  and  broken. 

Tick)  an  incense  as  before  7 — 
But  I  leave  thee  with  a  token, 
'      I  will  trouble  thee  no  more.'' 

The  following  article  was  evidently  hastily  writleiii 
yet  there  are  many  beautiful  passages  in  it,  and  the 
opening  stanza  is  peculiarly  bold  and  imposing : 


**  A  battle-gun  on  the  mighty  t 
A  tone  to  shake  the  main ! 
Slow  rolls  it  on  to  the  sleeping  sky. 

And  thunders  back  again  I 
The  bannery  blaze  that  lightened  from 

'  The  cannon's  mouth  is  o'er, — 
And  the  smoke,  like  incense,  goes  away 
To  slumber  on  the  shore. 

**  The  setting  sun  looks  goldenly. 

Upon  the  ocean's  breast, 
And  the  waters  leap  like  living  things 

To  meet  their  burning  guest; 
But  where  the  melancholy  north 

Uprises  blue  and  steep, 
A  snow-white  sail  is  coming  forth, 

And  dancing  o'er  the  deep. 

"  And  ever  as  a  moving  surge 

Its  form  before  her  flings, 
She  stoops  and  rises  gracefully. 

As  one  of  living  wings ; 
But  as  she  clears  that  shadowy  isle. 

And  sails  toward  the  sun. 
That  crimson  belt  that  girdles  her 

Is  seen— the  fearful  one ! 

"  And  now  each  sailor's  eye  is  bent 

Toward  that  threatening  form. 
Which  neareth  to  them,  as  a  pent 

And  sudden  coming  storm  : 
And  every  cannon  teems  with  death. 

And  every  flag  unfurled, 
As  they  would  waste  in  but  a  breath 

The  strength  of  half  the  world ! 


"  The  hungry  waves  are  climbing  up 

The  shifts  o'er-leaning  deck. 
And  for  the  hardy  seaman's  form 

They  seem  to  look  and  beck. 
The  sun  is  gone?  the  twilight  sky 

Is  prodigal  of  cloud. 
And  the  war-star  glimmers  fitfully 

Beyond  its  misty  shroud. 

"But  where  was  he — the  Rover, 
Who  had  held  such  fearful  reign  ? 
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When  the  thunder's  tone  was  over. 

He  was  tmTelUng  oo  the  main ; 
And  the  moon  came  out— the  stars  were  bright, 

And  gemmed  the  whole  blue  sky — 
And  he  went  upon  his  way  that  night 

As  '  one  not  bom  to  die.* " 

Among^  the  many  *'  welcomes*'  of  the  returning 
Spring,  we  rarely  meet  with  one  more  beautiful  thai) 
the  following : 

••SPRINa. 

"  Again  upon  the  grateful  earth, 

Thou  mother  of  the  flowers, 
The  singing  birds,  the  singing  streams, 

The  rainbow  and  the  showers : 
And  what  a  gift  is  thine !— thou  mak*st 

A  world  to  welcome  thee  j 
And  the  mountains  in  their  glory  smile,    - 

And  the  wild  and  changeful  sea. 

"  Thou  gentle  Spring !— the  brooding  sky 

Looks  welcome  all  around ; 
The  moon  looks  down  with  a  milder  eye, 

And  the  stars  with  joy  abound ; 
And  the  ck>uds  4some  up  with  softer  glow. 

Up  to  the  zenith  blown, 
And  float  in  pride  o'er  the  earth  below. 

Like  banners  o'er  a  throne, 

**  Thoo  smiling  Spring !— again  thy  praise 

Is  on  the  lip  of  streariis ; 
And  the  water-fldls  loud  anthems  raise, 

By  day,  and  in  their  dreams ; 
The  lakes  that  glitter  on  the  plain. 

Sing  with  the  stirring  breeze ; 
And  the  Toice  of  welcome  sounds  again 

From  the  surge  upon  the  seas. 

"  Adorning  Spring !  the  earth  to  thee 

Spreads  out  its  hidden  love ; 
The  iry  climbs  the  cedar  tree. 

The  tallest  in  the  grove  ; 
And  on  the  moss-grown  rock,  the  rose 

Is  opening  to  the  sun, 
And  the  forest  trees  are  putting  forth 

Their  green  leaves^  one  by  one. 

"As  thou  to  earth,  so  to  the  soul 

Shall  after  glories  be, — 
When  the  grace's  winter  yields  control. 

And  the  spirit's  wings  are  firee  : 
And  then,  as  yonder  opening  flower 

Smiles  to  the  smiling  sun, — 
Be  nine  the  fate  to  smile  in  heaven, 

When  my  weary  race  is  run." 

The  reader  may  hare  obserred,  in  our  quoted  article 
aliove,  on  Rockwell's  death,  an  allusion  to  one  who 
bad  attacked  him  "  in  witless,  but  malignant  satire." 
The  itferenoe  is  to  a  work  entitled  ''  Truth— a  Gift  for 
SeribUers,"  in  which  Rockwell  is  abused  shamefully, 
and  in  a  note  accompanying  his  scurrility,  the  author 
'  This  writer  [R.J  has  an  article  commencing 

"  When  life  to  gone,  death  hastens  on.** 


This  statement  is  true,  so  far  as  it  goes.  In  justice  to 
our  author,  howerer,  we  will  quote  part  of  the  article 
in  question,  that  the  reader  may  see  what  Rockwell 
does  say.  The  first  line  is  an  unfortunate  one,  though 
appearing  much  worse  when  separatisd  from  its  con- 
nection with  the  stanza. 

"UPE  AND  DEATH. 

"When  Life  is  gone,  Death  hastens  on 
As  evening  when  the  sun  is  set ; 
But  to  the  sun  there  is  a  dawn. 

Then  wherefore  should  our  life  forget. 
Though  dim  in  death,  to  rise  again  ? 
If  alway  on  death's  silent  plain 
The  parted  soul  be  left— 
Whence  come  those  generations  forth. 
That  grow  and  wane  upon  the  earth, 

Successively  bereft? 

****** 

"  Life  is  a  year--a  changeful  year. 

Its  bland  and  spring-time  hour  of  youth. 
Its  early  loves  in  feeling  dear,  ' 

Its  passion  for  the  shrine  of  truth  ; 
At  such  a  time,  how  hope  steals  on. 
With  freshened  wing  from  being's  dawn. 
Far  down  through  distant  years. 
Nor  thinks  the  brightness  in  that  gloom 
Is  scattered  from  her  own  fair  plume, 
And  that  all  else  is — tears ! 


"  Then  comes  life's  autumn-season—^nd 
Fade  all  the  glories  of  all  things ; 
A  sallow  hue  pervades  thei  land, 

And  frozen  are  the  sea's  blue  wings : 
The  glories  of  the  forest  fall. 
And  cluster  over  nature's  pall- 
While  in  life's  western  sky. 
The  gathering  mists  come  up  to  shed 
Oblivion  on  the  weary  head 

Of  him  who  wished  to  die  P 

Rockwell  has  written  better  lines  than  the  follow- 
ing— but,  to  our  mind,  the  article  has  some  very  good 
stanzas.  They  possess  a  tenderness,  too,  not  always 
characteristic  of  our  author's  poems : 

"MARY. 

"  I  saw  a  tear  run  down  her  fading  cheek, 
Like  to  a  dew-drop  from  the  red-rose  shaken  ; 

It  seemed  a  pearl  of  sorrow's  own,  to  speak 
What  yet  her  tongue  could  not— *I  am  forsaken !' 

"  I  saw  her  in  that  dreary  lapse  of  doubt. 
When  shades  of  wo  and  night  were  spread  above  her, 

When  every  gleam  of  hope  was  prisoned  out, 
And  none  but  md  was  left  on  earth  to  love  her. 

"  I  would  not  own  that  she  had  ever  sinned, 
Thatheaven's  pure  veil  had  there  been  rent  and  broken. 

I  gave  those  dreamings  to  the  idle  wind, 
And  the  sad  girl  my  trusting  heart  in  token. 

*<Heaven  blessed  the  thought ;  her  spirit's  dimness  went. 

Like  evening  shadows  from  the  sun's  adorning ; 
And  smiles  and  tears  were  in  her  blue  eyes  blent. 

Like  sun  and  dew  en  violets  in  the  morning. 

t  «  *  *  *  «      ' 
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"And  she  was  nearer  than  a  mother's  lore : 
If  but  my  slightest  feature  told  dejection, 

She  horered  by  me  like  a  summer  doTOf 
And  clad  me  in  the  sunlight  of  aflhction. 

'^Two  swift  and  sunny  years  she  lingered  here, 
As  a  light  flower  on  autumn's  withering  bosom ; 

And  then  she  drooped  without  a  pang,  a  fear, 
And  slept  in  earth— a  seed  for  heaven's  pure  blossom. 

"  Sleep,  Mary,  for  the  summer  dews  lie  soft, 
In  the  bright  turf  above  thy  lonely  pillow ; 

The  summer  winds  blow  sweetly  there,  and  oft 
And  long  their  grass  waves,  like  a  sea-green  billow. 

"Angel— for  now  thou  art— if  ever  thou 

Among  the  stars  art  one — in  distance  trembling- 
Let  thy  sweet  radiance  fall  upon  my  brow, 
Like  a  bright^rop— thy  joyous  tear  resembling. 

"Come,  and  be  near  me  in  my  evening  dreams. 
Around  my  heart-strings,  like  faint  music,  hover — 

Flit  not  away  in  morning's  golden  beams^ 
But  alway  light  the  bosom  of  thy  lover!" 

The  following  wiU  article,  for  vivid  cooceptbn,  faith- 
ful description,  and  thrilling  versification,  merits  all 
praise,  though  some  would  doubtless  deem  the  first 
stanza  too  nmgk, 

"THE  INTEMPERATE. 

'*  Pray,  Mr.  Dramdrinker,  bow  do  jxn  do  1 
What  in  perdition's  the  matter  with  yon ! 
How  did  you  come  by  that  bruise  on  the  head  t 
Why  are  your  eyes  so  in&mally  red  I 
Why  do  you  jnttttsr  that  infidel  hymn  ! 
Why  do  yen  tremble  in  every  limb  i 
Who  has  done  this — ^let  the  reason  be  shown, 
And  let  the  offender  be  pelted  with  stone! 
And  the  Dramdrinker  said,  if  you  listen  to  me 
Tbu  shall  hear  what  you  hear,  and  shall  see  what  jrou 
see. 

"  I  had  a  fiither— the  grave  is  his  bed : 

I  had  a  mother — she  sleeps  with  the  dead  : 

Freely  I  wept  when  they  left  me  alone — 

But  I  shed  all  my  tears  on  their  grave  and  their  stone  : 

I  planted  a  willow — I  planted  a  yew — 

And  I  left  them  to  sleep  till  the  last  trumpet  blew ! 


"Fortune  was  mine,  and  I  mounted  her  < 
Pleasure  from  virtue  had  beckoned  me  iar : 
Onward  I  went,  like  an  avalanche  down. 
And  the  sunshine  of  fortune  was  changed  to  a  frown. 

"  Fortune  was  gone,  and  I  took  to  my  side 
A  young,  and  a  lovely,  and  beautifbl  bride ! 
Her  T  entreated  with  coldness  and  scorn. 
Tarrying  back  till  the  break  of  the  morn  ; 
Slighting  her  kindness,  and  mocking  her  fears — 
Casting  a  blight  on  her  tenderest  years ; 
Sad  and  neglected  and  weary  1  left  her — 
Sorrow  and  care  of  her  reason  bereft  her — 
Till,  like  a  star,  when  it  falls  fron^  its  pride, 
She  sunk  on  the  bosom  of  misery,  and  died ! 


"  I  had  a  child,  and  it  grew  like  a  vine- 
Fair  as  the  rose  of  Damasctts,  was  mine ; 
Fair— and  I  watched  o'er  her  innocent  youth, 
As  an  angel  from  heaven  would  watch  over  truth. 
She  grew  like  her  mother,  in  feature  and  form— 
Her  blue  eye  was  languid,  her  cheek  was  too  warm: 
Seventeen  summers  had  shone  on  her  brow— 
The  seventeenth  winter  beheld  her  laid  low ! 
Yonder  they  sleep  in  their  graves,  side  by  aide, 
A  father— a  mother— a  daughter— a  bride ! 

"When  they  had  left  me  I  stood  here  alone— 
None  of  my  race  or  my  kindred  were  known ! 
Friends  all  forsaken,  and  hope  all  departed- 
Sad  and  despairing,  and  desolate-hearted- 
Feeling  no  kindness  for  aught  that  was  human- 
Hated  by  man,  and  detested  by  woman- 
Bankrupt  in  fortune  and  ruin^  in  name- 
Onward  I  kept  in  the  pathway  of  shame ! 
And  till  this  hour,  since  my  father  went  down. 
My  brow  has  but  known  a  continual  frown! 

"Go  to  your  children,  and  tell  them  the  tale: 
Tell  them  his  cheek,  too,  was  livid ly  pale  .* 
Tell  them  his  eye  was  all  bloodshot  and  cold : 
Tell  them  his  purse  was  a  stranger  to  gold  : 
Tell  them  he  passed  through  the  world  they  are  io, 
The  victim  of  sorrow  and  misery  and  sin  : 
Tell  them  when  life's  shameful  conflicts  were  pait, 
In  horror  and  anguish  he  perished  at  last !" 

"7A«  Friwurjcr  DekP*  we  have  never  seen.  But  ia 
an  editorial  noticeof  Willis'a  old  "  Monthly  Magazioe," 
we  find  the  foltowing  eztnieta : 

"  When  the  summer  sun  was  in  the  west, 

Its  crimson  radiance  fell, 
Aoms  on  the  bbu  and  ehangejvl  jm, 

Jhut  amu  m  the  priaoMr^s  cell. 
And  then  his  eye  with  a  smile  would  beam, 

And  the  blood  would  leave  his  brain, 
And  the  verdure  ofhi$  wtnd  retern, 

Like  eere  grate  t^Ur  rtdn  ! 

"But  when  the  tempest  wreathed  and  spread 

A  mantle  o'er  the  sun. 
He  gathered  back  his  woes  again. 

And  brooded  thereupon : 
And  thus  he  lived,  till  time  one  day 

Led  death  to  break  his  chain : 
And  then  the  prisoner  went  away, 

And  he  was  free  again  I" 

We  must  pass  by  the  "  Comvkrsation  with  thk 
Clouds,"  and  address  "To  the  Comet,"  Ac  At 
though  there  are  fine  things  in  each  of  them.  Bat  we 
c&nnot  leave  the  "  Icebkrq*'  so  hastily.  Though  it  has 
faults,  we  think  its  many  beauties  fully  compenate 
for  them. 

"THE  ICEBERG. 

"'Twas  night— our  anchor'd  vessel  slept 

Out  on  the  glassy  sea  i 
And  still  as  heaven  the  waters  kept. 

And  golden  bright— as  he. 
The  setting  sun,  went  sinking  slow 

Beneath  the  eternal  wave : 
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And  the  ocean  seemed  a  ^mII  to  throw 
Over  the  immareh's  graTe ! 

^  There  was  no  motion  of  the  air 

To  raise  the  sleeper's  tress,    - 
And  no  waTe>buiiding  winds  were  there. 

On  ocean's  loveliness ; 
Bot  ocean  mingled  with  the  sky 

With  such  an  eqnal  hue, 
That  vainly  strove  the  Vildered  eye 

To  part  their  gold  and  blue. 

"And  ne'er  a  ripple  of  the  sea 

Came  on  our  steady  gaze. 
Save  when  some  timorous  fish  stole  out, 

To  bathe  in  the  woven  blaze,— 
When  flouting  in  the  light  that  played 

All  over  the  resting  main, 
He  woald  sink  beneath  the  wave,  and  dart 

To  his  deep  blue  home  again. 

"  Yet  while  we  gazed,  that  sunny  eve, 

Across  the  twinkling  deep^ 
A  form  came  ploughing  the  golden  wave, 

And  rending  his  holy  sleep : 
It  blushed  bright  red,  while  growing  on 

Our  fixed,  half-fearful  gaze; 
But  it  wandered  down,  with  its  golden  crown, 

And  its  robe  of  sunny  rays. 

**  It  seemed  like  nfiolten  silver,  thrown 

Together  in  floating  flame ; 
And  as  we  looked,  we  named  it  then, 

The  Ibunt  whence  colors  came : 
There  were  rainbows,  furled  with  a  careless  grace, 

And  the  brightest  red  that  glows ; 
The  purple  amethyst  4here  had  place, 

And  the  hues  of  the  full  blown  rose ; 

"  And  the  vivid  green,  as  the  sunlit  grass. 

Where  the  pleasant  rain  hath  been  5 
And  the  ideal  hues  that  thought-like  pass 

Through  the  minds  of  fanciful  men ; 
They  beamed  full  clear— and  that  form  rooTed  on, 

Like  one  from  a  burning  grave ; 
And  we  dared  not  think  it  a  real  thing. 

But  for  the  rustling  wave. 

"  The  sun  just  lingered  in  our  view. 

From  the  burning  edge  of  ocean, 
When  by  our  barque  that  bright  one  passed, 

With  a  deep,  disturbing  motion : 
The  lar  down  watera  shrank  away, 

With  a  gurgling  rush  upheaving. 
And  the  h'fted  waves  grew  wildly  pale, 

The  ooean*s  bosom  leaving. 

"  Yet  as  it  passed  our  bending  stem,  ^ 

In  its  throne-like  glory  going. 
It  ernsbed  on  a  hidden  rock,  and  turned, 

Like  an  empire's  overthrowing! 
T^  uptorn  waves  rolled  hoar,— and  huge 

The  fiu'-tbrown  undulations 
Swelled  out  in  the  sun's  last,  lingering  smile. 

And  fell,  like  battling  natioas  r 


The  following  is  one  of  Rockwell's  most  popular 
effusions,  and  one  with  which,  perhaps,  the  reader  is 
already  familiar. 

"THE  SUM  OF  LIFE. 

"Searcher  of  gold,  whose  days  and  nights 
All  waste  away  in  anxious  care. 
Estranged  from  all  of  life's  delights. 
Unlearned  in  all  that  is  most  fair. 
Who  sailest  not  with  easy  glide, 
But  delvest  in  the  depths  of  tide. 
And  stru^glest  in  the  foam — 
Oh  !  come  and  view  this  land  of  graves — 
Death's  northern  sea  of  frozen  waves — 
And  mark  thee  out  thy  home. 

"  Lover  of  woman,  whose  sad  heart 
Wastes  like  a  fountain  in  the  sun, 
Clings  most  where  most  its  pain  does  start, 

Dies  by  the  light  it  lives  upon — 
Come  to  the  land  of  graves— for  here 
Are  beauty's  smite,  and  beauty's  tear. 

Gathered  in  holy  trust ; 
Here  slumber  forms  as  fair  as  those 
Whose  cheeks,  now  living,  shame  the  rose, 
Their  glory  turned  to  dust. 

"  Lover  of  fame,  whose  foolish  thought 
Steals  onward  from  the  ware  of  time- 
Tell  me— what  goodness  hath  it  brought, 

Atoning  for  that  restless  crime  ? 
The  spirit-mansion  desolate. 
And  opens  to  the  storms  of  fate. 

The  absent  soul  in  fear — 
Bring  home  thy  thoughts,  and  come  with  me. 
And  see  where  all  thy  pride  must  be — 
Searcher  of  fome,  look  here ! 

"  And  warrior,  thou  with  snowy  plume. 
That  goest  to  the  bugle's  call- 
Come  and  look  down — this  lonely  tomb 

Shall  hold  thee  and  thy  glories  all : 
The  haughty  brow — the  manly  frame— 
The  daring  deeda— the  sounding  fame — 

Are  trophies  but  for  death ! 
And  millions  who  have  toiled  like  thee 
Are  stayed,  and  here  they  sleep ;  and  see. 
Does  glory  lend  them  breath  ?** 

Our  last  selection  is  from  the  "  Speeimtn»  ofjimericm 
Poetry,**  before  referred  to.  There  is  more  originality 
of  thought  in  the  fi»t  line  of  the  article,  than  in  many 
self-styled  "poems"  which  daily  meet  our  eyes : 

"TO  THE  ICE  MOUNTAIN. 

"  Grave  of  waten  gone  to  rest ! 

Jewel,  dazzling  all  the  main ! 
Father  of  the  silver  crest ! 

Wandering  on  the  trackless  plain, 
Sleeping  'mid  the  wavy  roar, 

Sailing  'mid  the  angry  storm. 
Ploughing  ocean's  oozy  floor. 

Piling  to  the  clouds  thy  form ! 

"  Wandering  monument  of  rain 
Prisoned  by  the  soUea  north ! 
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But  to  melt  thy  hated  chain, 

Is  it  that  thou  comesi  forth  7 
Wend  thee  to  the  sunny  toath, 

To  the  glassy  saromer  sea — 
And  the  breathings  of  her  mouth 

Shall  unchain  and  gladden  thee ! 

"  Roamer  in  the  hidden  path, 

*Neath  the  green  and  clouded  wave ! 
Trampling,  in  thy  reckless  wrath. 

On  the  lost,  but  cherished  brave  ; 
Parting  love's  death-linked  embrace, 

Crushing  beauty's  skeleton — 
Tell  us  what  the  hidden  race, 

With  our  mourned  lost  ha?e  done  t 

'*  Floating  steep  I  who  in  the  sun. 

Art  an  icy  coronal — 
And  beneath  the  viewless  dun, 

Throw'st  o'er  barques  a  wavy  pall ! 
Shining  death  upon  the  sea ! 

Wend  thee  to  the  southern  main : 
Bend  to  God  thy  melting  knee — 

Mingle  with  the  wave  again !" 

We  shall  conclude  our  **  Sketch,"  already  protracted 
beyond  its  designed  limits,  with  a  feeling  tribute  to 
RockweU's  memory,  from  the  pen  of  J.  Q.  Whittika, 
Esq.,  at  the  time  editor  of  the  ^  Jfew  Englmd  WtMf 
Ameio,"  from  which  we  made  an  eztraa  above. 

"TO THE  MEMORY  OF  J.  O.  ROCKWELL. 

"  The  turf  is  smooth  above  him  f  and  this  rain 
Will  moisten  the  rent  roots,  and  summon  back 
The  perishing  life  of  its  green-bladed  grass  : 
And  the  crushed  Hower  will  lif\  its  head  again 
Smilingly  unto  heaven,  as  if  it  kept 
No  vigil  with  the  dead  J 

Well!  it  is  meet 
That  the  green  grass  should  tremble,  and  the  flowers 
Blow  wild  about  his  resting-place.    His  mind 
Was  in  itself  a  flower,  but  half  disclosed — 
A  bud  of  blessed  promise,  which  the  storm 
Vimted  rudely,  and  the  passer  by 
Smote  down  in  wantonness.    But  we  may  trust 
That  it  hath  found  a  dwelling  where  the  sun 
Of  a  more  holy  clime  will  visit  it, 
And  the  pure  dews  of  mercy  will  descend 
Through  heaven's  own  atmosphere  upon  its  head. 

"  His  form  is  now  before  me,  with  no  trace 

Of  death  in  his  fine  lineaments,  and  there 

Is  a  faint  crimson  on  his  youthful  cheek, 

And  his  free  lip  is  softening  with  the  smile. 

Which  in  his  eye  is  kindling ;  and  the  veins 

Upon  his  ample  forehead  wear  the  sign 

Of  healthful  energy.    And  I  can  feel 

The  parting  pressure  of  his  hand,  and  hear 

His  last  "  Qod  bless  you !"— Strange— that  he  is  there, 

Distinct  before  me,  like  a  breathing  thing, 

Even  when  I  know  that  he  is  dead, 

And  that  the  damp  earth  hides  him.    I  would  not 

Think  of  him  otherwise— his  image  lives 

Within  my  memory,  as  he  seemed,  before 

The  curse  of  blighted  feeling,  and  the  toil 


And  fever  of  an  uncongenial  strilie,  had  left 
Their  traces  on  his  aspect ! 

Peace  to  him  !— 
He  wrestled  nobly  with  the  weariness 
And  trials  of  our  being— smiling  on. 
While  poison  mingled  with  his  springs  of  life. 
Anguish  was  resting,  like  a  hand  of  fire— 
Until  at  last  the  agony  of  thought 
Grew  insupportable,  and  madness  came 
Darkly  upon  him, — and  themffinr  dud! 

"  Nor  died  he  unlamented !  To  his  grave 
The  beautiful  and  gifted  shall  go  up, 
And  muse  upon  the  sleeper.    And  young  Hps 
Shall  murmur,  in  the  broken  tones  of  grief, 
His  own  sweet  melodies.    And  if  the  ear 
Of  the  freed  spirit  heedeth  aught  beneath 
The  brightness  of  iu  new  inheritance, 
It  may  be  joyful  to  the  parted  one. 
To  feel  that  earth  remembers  him  in  lovel" 

The  poet,  in  his  plaintive  dirge,  has  said  all  that  eu 
be  said,  of  praise  and  of  sorrow.  We  can  only  rei* 
pond,  in  the  prayer  which  the  pious  catholic  brtatbei 
over  the  grave  of  his  sleeping  friend— rcftiteicd  is  ^ 


NOTES  AND  ANECDOTES, 

PoUdcal  and  Mlacerianeous^froin  1798  to  I830.-Dr*wa  from 
the  Portfolio  of  an  Officer  of  the  Empire— and  tnwlattdfiwi 
the  French  for  the  Meaeenrer,  by  a  gentlemui  io  Pwia 

AN  ESCAPE. 

I  have  stated  that  the  Court  of  Pcen  cood«oo«l 
five  of  the  prisoners  to  imprisonment;  it  had  aftemrfi 
to  assemble  for  the  trial  of  one  of  the  accused,  who  bad 
sufiTered  himself  to  be  arrested  after  having  been  coa- 
demned  to  death  for  contumacy.  This  person  was  the 
old  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  imperial  guard,  who  was 
to  have  directed  the  moToment  at  Cambray.  Thaoki 
to  the  pnnoking  agefit$^  and  the  open  intcrTentiofl  of 
the  police  in  the  conspiracy,  the  penalty  of  death  was 
reduced  to  an  imprisonment  for  five  years. 

The  principal  result  of  the  trial  of  the  licntewM- 
colonel,  was  to  procure  the  escape  of  one  of  those  jw 
fiously  condemned.  This  evasion  was  accompanied  bf 
cireumstances  truly  original.  The  individoal  who  bid 
been  condemned,  was  the  captain  of  infantry,  Lamolhe, 
a  Ulented,  bold  and  handsome  fellow.  He  was  ooo- 
fined  in  the  prison  of  Sainte-P61azie,  where  be  w« 
to  remain  five  years.  He  had  been  treated  with  gnat 
kindness.  The  trial  of  the  lieutenantroolonel  )»^ 
four  days,  and  on  each  day,  the  captain,  who  had  been 
summoned  as  a  witness,  was  taken  from  his  prison,  hy 
an  oflficer  of  the  Court  of  Peers,  for  the  pnrpose  of  being 
conducted  to  the  Luxemboorgp,  in  a  carriage,  and  ondcr 
the  guard  of  a  gendarme. 

The  captain  devoted  the  three  first  trips  to  secoring 
the  good  will  of  the  officer  of  the  court  and  of  theff»- 
dtarme.  He  appeared  gay  and  communicatife— related 
anecdotes  of  the  ganison,  praised  the  proceedings  « 
the  Court  of  Peers  towards  him,  declareid  that  he  bad 
never  bten  happier  than  he  was  since  his  confinement 
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in  8aiDle>P4lagie,  and  showed  himtelf  so  anxioot  each 
dey  to  retarn  to  his  prieon,  that  one  would  haye 
thought  Sainta-P^lagte  had  a  particular  attraction  for 
him. 

The  last  day  he  appeared  eyen  more  gay  than  usual. 
The  jodgmeDt  was  pronounced  towards  evening.  He 
had  got  into  the  carriage  with  the  ofiicer  and  the  gen- 
dirsM,  and  it  had  already  stopped  before  the  door  of 
Sainte-P^lagie.  Suddenly  the  captain  put  his  head  out 
of  the  eoaeh-doof— he  had  observed  a  girl  who  brought 
him  his  meals  from  a  little  rtsimmmt  near  the  prison. 
"Make  haste,  and  bring  me  my  dinner  immediately,'' 
he  exclaimed;  "I  am  dying  of  hunger."  A't  this 
moment  the  driver  opened  the  coach- door  and  lowered 
the  steps.  The  captain,  for  the  purpoee  of  speaking  to 
the  servant  of  the  ref foicranl,  had  placed  himself  so  as 
to  get  out  first;  and  since  he  was  so  much  attached  to 
the  prison,  the  officer  and  the  gtndamu  watched  him 
with  liitio  attention.  To  leap  from  the  coach>— to  turn 
quickly  round— to  raise  with  a  blow  of  the  foot  the 
carriage  steps— to  close  the  door,  and  to  save  himself 
by  running  at  full  speed,  was  the  work  of  less  time  than 
chat  necessary  to  read  these  four  lines.  He  had,  already, 
a  start  of  fifty  paces,  when  the  officer  of  the  court  and 
the  ffndsrme,  whoee  boots  and  large  sword  embarrassed 
him  not  a  little,  were  enabled  to  commence  the  pursuit. 
The  guard  of  the  prison,  the  officer  and  the  gendarme, 
iBade  the  neighborhood  resound  with  their  cries  of 
■*Stop  him!"  "Stop  him!*«  The  captain  had  good 
legs,  and  it  was  not  until  full  five  minutes  bad  elapsed, 
and  owing  to  the  intervention  of  some  well  intentioned 
sndividoala,  that  the  gendarme  succeeded  in  arresting 
the  officer,  who  had  regularly  run  on  before  him,  and 
whoee  black  dress  resembled  that  of  the  prisoner! 

The  police  could  never  succeed  in  discovering  the 
csptaJn,  who,  however,  remained  several  days  in  Paris. 
He  was  in  Spain  in  1893,  and  towards  the  year  1888 
be  obuined  leave  to  retttm  into  Franee^  He  is  now  a 
ttkiafof  batulion. 


TWO  LATIN  WORDS. 

Louie  XVIU  was  fond  of  quoting  Latin.  The  favor 
of  this  prince  has  been  often  secured  by  a  happy  quota- 
tion from  his  favorite,  Horace. 

Louis  XVIII  had  just  recom posed  his  cabinet,  and 
wan  reeeiving  the  first  visit  of  his  new  ministers, 
uHioag  whom  was  Marshal  Victor,  Duke  of  Belluno. 
The  Maiahal  never  pretended  to  any  acquaintance 
with  Latin,  but  he  knew  how  to  write,  and  to  paint 
with  peffe^km ;  and  whenever  he  had  a  letter  to  des- 
pBteiiv  he  spent  several  minutes  in  practising  his  flou- 
■  lalifB,  fi>r  the  purpoee  of  tracing  rapidly  and  lightly  the 
CfuC  alroke  of  the  JIf  in  the  word  Montieur, 

After  eome  recommendations  to  his  ministers,  Louis 
XVHI  dMiarged  them,  with  these  words:  '^Adieu, 
gentlemen ;  we  will  proceed  made  animo.^  As  soon  as 
he  "vras  oat  of  the  cabinet,  the  Marshal  stopped  with  a 
mnpUM  air,  and  retaining  his  colleagues,  said  to  them : 

**  "Well,  gentlemen,  this  is  agreeable.** 

••"Whatii?" 

^I  have  had  violent  scenes  with  the  Emperor,  but  he 
■B  mr  spoke  to  me  in  such  a  way.** 

**  But  what  haa  been  said  to  you  V 


"IMd  3rou  not  hear  it?^ 

<'  Absolutely  nothing.** 

"Tou  may  be  very  sure  that  we  will  not  long  re- 
main in  office.** 

"Why  not?** 

"What!  Did'nt  you  hear  what  the  king  said  on 
taking  leave  of  us  ?** 

"  He  said,  'Adieu,  gentlemen.*  ** 

"  Not  at  all ;  he  said,  'partex  animaux,*  (go  animals.) 
If  that  is  his  manner,  it  is  not  very  polished.** 

The  same  Marshal  one  day  reproached  an  officer  for 
having  come  to  Paris  without  leave,  and  interrogated 
him  sharply  on  the  motives  of  his  journey. 

The  officer  had  no  very  good  reason  to  allege  in  his 
defence. 

"What  would  you  hare, Marshal,**  said  he :  "tmoWf  iu 
purdis  TroieJ** 

"Ah,  well  !**  replied  the  marshal  quickly,  "  be  on 
your  guard  lest  you  be  iht  fourth.^ 


A  PETITION. 

There'  are  still  many  persons  in  France  who  believe 
the  place  of  exeadeur  dea  hauies  auvres^  or  to  speak 
more  clearly,  of  executioner,  is  hereditary ;  and  that  the 
eldest  son  of  the  regular  incumbent  is  irrevocably 
called  to  succeed  to  the  place  of  bis  father.  It  is  not 
80.'  The  son  of  an  executioner  succeeds  his  father 
because  he  may  desire  to  do  so,  because  be  may  find 
the  place  a  comfortable  one,  or  because  he  has  been 
accustomed  from  infancy  to  the  species  of  reprobation 
which  attaches  itself  here,  as  in  almost  ail  countries,  to 
that  profession. 

Should  the  executioner  of  Paris,  or  of  any  of  the 
departments,  happen  to  die  without  male  descendants, 
it  will  not  be  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  arbitrary 
means  to  find  a  successor.  There  will  be  no  occasion 
to  take  one  condemned  to  death,  and  to  pardon  a  male« 
factor  for  the  purpoee  of  securing  an  executioner. 

In  1883  the  executioner  of  Versailles,  or  Mmiiewr 
de  VersaUUs,  as  these  funciionsrics  style  themselves^ 
was  arrested  on  suspicion  of  his  having  been  engaged 
in  a  robbery ;  and  it  became  necessary  to  find  a  substi- 
tute. The  minister  of  justice,  who  presents  for  the 
choice  of  the  king  the  candidates  for  all  places  in  the 
magistracy,  and  who  .names  directly  to  that  of  execu- 
tioner, received,  in  the  space  of  ten  days,  more  than 
seventy  applications  for  the  place  of  executioner  of 
Versailles. 

One  of  these  petitions  was  received  on  the  day  of  the 
king's  i%te.    It  commenced  with  these  words : 

"  My  Lord— on  a  day  when  the  king  is  pleased  to 
dispense  his  benefits,  may  I  be  permitted  to  hope,**  Slc 

Here  followed  a  long  list  of  the  services  of  the  peti- 
tioner, as  an  aid  of  the  second  class,  aid  of  the  first 
class,  &&  He  added,  that  his  political  opinions  had 
been  always  constitutional,  monarchical  and  religious. 

The  emoluments  attached  to  the  place  of  executioner 
are  not  so  great  as  it  might  be  supposed*  The  execu- 
tioner of  Paris  enjoys  a  salary  of  12,000  francs,  neither 
more  nor  less  than  a  councillor  of  state.  He  has,  for 
executions  and  expositions,  fees  which  amount  to  40 
francs  for  the  former,  and  30  for  the  latter.    But  these 

*  Mlttakeo  by  the  Marshal  for  the  Frmch  word  frsit,  three. 
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sums  are  consumed  in  the  necessary  expenses  attend 
ing  the  erection  of  the  scaffold,  and  the  preservation  of 
the  instruments. 

A  fee  of  15  francs  was  the  compensation  forerery 
case  of  brandini^.  The  legislature,  on  suppressing  the 
use  of  this  species  of  punishment,  owed  a  compensation 
to  the  executioners,  which  they  have  not  yet  dreamed  of 
discharging. 


THE  SPANISH  WAR  OF  1823. 

The  Spanish  war  of  1823,  is  another  proof  of  the 
truth,  that  the  greatest  effects  are  often  produced  by 
the  most  insignificant  causes. 

Subsequently  to  the  arrangement  of  the  national 
rights  of  Europe,  at  Vienna,  in  ISIS,  four  revolutions 
had  broken  out  on  the  continent.  Spain,  Portugal,  the 
kingdom  of  Naples  and  Piedmont  had  successively 
thrown  off  the  yoke  of  absolutism,  and  replaced  an 
oligarchy  by  a  constitutional  government  Two  of 
these  four  revolutions  had  been  promptly  suppressed. 
Piedmont  and  the  kingdom  of  Naples  were  too  near  to 
Prussia  and  Austria  to  resist  very  long.  Exile  and 
other  heavy  penalties  soon  punished  these  attempts  at 
liberty,  with  which  even  some  princes  had  pretended 
to  associate  themselves. 

Spain  and  Portugal  remained.  Ferdinand  VII  had 
sworn  to  the  constitution,  and  like  Louis  XVI,  he  con- 
spired against  it.  Like  Louis  XVI,  he  called  foreigners 
to  his  aid ;  he  exhibited  his  broken  sceptre  to  the  pow- 
ers engaged  in  the  negotiations  of  Vienna. 

Good  will  was  as  abundant  then  as  now ;  but,  as  at 
this  moment,  all  trembled  at  the  idea  of  a  partial  war, 
which  might  bring  about  a  general  struggle.  The 
sovereigns  had  failed  to  comply  with  too  many  of  their 
promises,  to  rely  with  much  certainty  on  their  people ; 
and  all  calculated,  with  alarm,  the  dangers  of  a  war 
which  might  any  day  change  its  theatre.  The  ground 
did  not  appear  sufficiently  firm  to  allow  them  to  absent 
themselves  from  home  without  danger. 

In  1823  all  these  sovereigns  desired  a  war  with 
Spain,  but  no  one  dared  to  undertake,  not  even  to  pro- 
pose iL  Louis  XVIII  perfectly  comprehended  this 
situation  of  things ;  he  was  the  only  person  of  his 
court  who  had  faith  in  the  institutions  of  which  he  was 
called  the  augtut  author.  In  his  opinion,  the  destinies  of 
the  monarchy  were  allied  to  those  of  the  institutions  of 
the  country,  and  the  war  appeared,  in  his  eyes,  an  equal 
danger  for  both. 

Louis  XVIII  did  not  desire  a  war  with  Spain.  His 
principal  minister  was  as  little  anxious  for  it.  M.  de 
Viltdle  had  ideas  of  order  and  stability,  whiqh  any  war 
would  have  deranged.  He  was  meditating  certain 
financial  projects,  the  execution  of  which,  any  difficul- 
ties would  have  necessarily  deferred. 

Under  these  circumstances,  were  opened  the  prelimi- 
naries of  Vienna,  followed  shortly  afterwards  by  the 
congress  of  Verona. 

The  ambassador  of  France,  M.  Mathieu  de  Montmo- 
rency, and  M.  de  Chateaubriand,  who  had  been  asso- 
ciated with  him,  were  instructed  not  to  propose  a  war 
with  Spain ;  and  in  the  event  of  its  being  necessary  to 
submit  to  one,  to  obtain  from  all  the  contracting  par- 


ties an  effective  co-operation  in  men  or  subsidiei.  The 
part  then  of  the  foreign  and  of  the  French  pWnipotetj. 
tiaries,  was  to  wait  to  see  what  would  turn  up.  TIm 
foreign- plenipotentiaries  rigorously  pursued  thiseoane. 
The  French  agents,  committed  by  awkward  teal,  and 
deceived  by  cunning  intriguers,  fell  completely  ioto  a 
snare  that  was  set  for  them. 

Shortly  after  the  revolution  of  1820,  a  committee  of 
refugee  Spaniards  was  formed  at  Paris,  (General  Qui. 
sada  belonged  to  it)  The  members  associated  vith 
themselves  several  French  anti-revolutionists,  among 

others  M.  Bergasse,  and  Count  A.  de  J .  Id.  de 

Bergasse  had  been  added  to  their  number,  as  being  i 
particular  friend  of  the  Emperor  Alexander,  and  enabled 
to  aid  the  committee  by  means  of  his  influence  with  the 
sovereigns  of  the  north.  The  committee  determined  to 
send  a  representative  to  Vienna  and  Verona,  and  Id. 
A  de  J was  chosen  for  this  purpose. 

Alexander  was,  as  I  have  stated  in  another  plaee, bat 
the  shadow  of  himself  in  1823.  There  remained  only 
enough  of  his  extinguished  faculties  to  enable  bimto 
appear  a  governor;  and  this  remnant  of  intelligence  wu 
daily  disappearing  under  the  bigotted  practices  and  reli- 
gious mummeries  of  the  sect  into  which  he  had  been 
initiated  by  Madam  Krudener.  The  weakness  of  the 
Emperor  of  Russia  was  perfectly  known  to  M.  Be^ 

gasse;  and  M.  A.  de  J departed,  well  informed 

of  its  character,  and  foUified  by  the  most  poverfol 
recommendations. 

The  first  audience  that  M.  A.  de  J obtabedof 

Alexander,  was  entirely  consumed  by  a  ooDversatioa  on 
the  doctrines  of  the  sect  to  which  M.  A.  de  J —  wu 
said  to  belong ;  and  froni  that  moment  be  obtained  hii 
most  intimate  confidence.  The  Emperor  saw  and  oon- 
versed  with  no  one  but  him.  This  wascaniedso&r, 
that  the  ambassadors,  reduced  to  play  hot  secondary 
parts,  uttered  serious  complaints,  which,  however, wen 
never  listened  to. 

M.de  Chateaubriand  had  not  been  very  well  receired 
at  Vienna.  He  was  not  more  lucky  at  Verona.  He 
was  still  reproached  with  his  monarchy  aecor^  tt  tkt 
eharter.    He  addressed  himself  to  M.  A.  de  J . 

"  You  are  very  intimate  with  the  Emperor  Alexan- 
der ;  ask  him  in  what  way  I  have  displeased  him,  and 
try  to  reconcile  me  with  him." 

M.  A.  de  J expected  this  application;  here- 
plied  : 

"  You  say  nothing  on  the  subject  of  the  war  io 
Spain :  it  is  the  favorite  subject  of  the  Emperor.  So 
long  as  you  persevere  in  this  course,  you  caooot  hope 
for  a  better  reception.*' 

M.  A.  de  J ,  without  any  political  tilJe,  bad  yet, 

as  a  privileged  talker  with  the  Emperor  Alexaoder, 
been  invited  to  all  the  f^tes.  He  was  at  a  grand  Mt 
given    by  M.  de  Metternicb.    There,  the  Emperor 

Alexander  having  perceived  M.  A.  de  J ,  drew  him 

into  the  embrasure  of  a  window,  and  detained  him  a  bng 
time.  The  subject  of  the  conversation  was^  as  usoal, 
religion. 

As  soon  as  M.  A.  de  J reappeared  in  the  saloon, 

he  was  stopped  by  M.  de  Montmorency,  who,  address- 
ing him  as  French  Ambassador,  to  a  subject  of  the  kmg 
of  France,  be^^ed  him  to  inform  him  what  poiitiesl 
matter  had  been  the  subject  of  these  k)Dg  coBfereDcei 
with  the  Emperor. 
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M.  A.  da  J perceiTed  that  the  ftiTorable  moment 

had  arrived,  and  replied  without  heaitation : 

*'Tbe  Emperor  never  ceaiea  to  declare  hia  surprise, 
that  M.  de  Montmorency,  the  first  chriatian  baroOf  haa 
Bot  yet  proposed  a  crusade  against  Spain." 

After  these  words— jir«<  ekritUan  bann  and  crutade — 
M.  de  Montmorency  could  no  longer  restrain  himself; 
and  after  exchanging  some  words  with  M.  de  Chateau- 
briand, he  retired  home,  followed  by  M.  A.  de  J ^ 

and  passed  the  night  in  preparing  a  note,  in  which  he 
demanded  permission  from  the  congress,  for  France  to 
undertake  a  war  against  Spain.  M.  de  Montmorency 
spoke  in  his  note  of  the  assistance  and  subsidies  that 
France  would  hope  to  receive  from  her  alliea ;  but  the 
congress,  without  taking  any  notice  of  this  second  part 
of  the  note,  hastened  to  acquiesce  in  the  demand  con- 
Uined  In  the  firsL 

This  was  the  whole  secret  of  the  war  with  Spain. 
M.  de  Viliile  found  it  necessary  to  make  the  best  of  the 
misfortune,  and  he  declared  to  the  chamber:  That  if  we 
kad  not  attacked  Spamj  it  wwld  hone  been  neceuary  to 
tUak  of  defending  our  northern  frontiers. 

M.  A.  de  J- was  recompensed  for  the  mission 

which  he  had  so  well  conducted,  by  the  grant  of  a  loan, 
which  afterwarda  became  the  Qu6bhard  loan,  as  if  it 
was  not  aaffieient  for  France  to  have  suffered  one  such 
bloody  mystification,  but  necessary  that  she  should  pay 
the  ezpenaea  of  a  second. 


THE  OUVRARD  AFFAIR. 

The  Marshal,  Duke  of  Belluno,  was  minister  of  war 
in  1823.  The  Duke  could  never  have  been  regarded  as 
sn  officer  of  the  highest  talents ;  but  important  com- 
Danda  were  entrusted  to  him  during  the  long  wars  of 
the  empire.  Upon  several  occasions,  he  commanded 
.detached  corps  of  the  army ;  and  consequently  he  must 
have  known  the  precautions  necessary  to  secure  the 
tubaiateoce  and  transportation  of  an  army  during  a 
campaign. 

In  the  same  year,  1893,  an  officer  of  the  highest 
merit  was  directorgeneral  of  nnlitary  subsistence. 

The  Spanish  war  had  been  proclaimed  several 
months  in  advance,  and  everything  should  have  been 
ready  at  the  moment  of  the  army's  passing  the  Bidaa- 
aoa,  otherwise  the  minister  of  war,  and  Lieutenant- 
Geoeral  Count  Aodreossy,  director-general  of  military 
sobustences,  roust  have  been  guilty  of  a  negligence 
that  might,  without  much  scruple,  be  denounced  as 
treason. 

The  period  within  which  the  provisions  were  to  be 
eoilected  at  head-quarters,  had  been  so  regulated  as  to 
allow  the  military  intendence  to  avoid  the  necessity  of 
making  forced  purchases,  at  high  prices,  in  the  event  of 
any  delays  on  the  part  of  any  of  the  contractors. 

These  forced  purchases  were  not  to  be  the  cause  of 
any  injury  to  the  public  treasury,  it  having  been  ar- 
ranged that  the  difference  of  price  was  to  be  covered 
by  the  security  required  of  the  contractors. 

Never  was  any  affair  more  clear.  There  could  be 
but  two  hypotheses,  either  everything  had  been  pro. 
vided,  or  those  who  ought  to  have  done  so  should  have 
been  tried  for  treason. 

The  army  was  assembled ;  the  Duke  d'AngouItoe  had 


arrived  at  head-quarters;  the  intendant  en  chef  of  the 
army  had  visited  the  magazines,  and  found  them  filled. 

The  order  of  departure  was  about  to  be  given,  when 
a  rumor  suddenly  spread  through  the  army  that  no  pre- 
cautions had  been  taken ;  that  the  magazines  were 
empty ;  and  that,  in  the  event  of  the  war  assuming  a 
serious  character,  in  consequence  of  resistance  from  the 
population,  the  army  would,  in  a  few  days,  be  ex- 
posed to  want  of  provisions. 

Some  well  ditpoeed  ^nerals  received  and  propagated 
these  rumors,  and,  without  further  examination,  a 
forced  purchase,  at  an  exorbitant  price,  was  contracted 
with  le  stew  Ouorard,  by  the  same  intendant,  who  had 
a  few  days  before  testified  to  the  existence  in  the  maga- 
zines of  all  necessary  provisions. 
^  M.  Outrard  found  himself,  by  accident,  at  this  time 
in  the  environs  of  Bayonne ;  and  also,  by  accident'^ 
thanks  to  his  prodigious  activity — he  found  himself  pre- 
pared to  execute,  in  a  few  days,  what  the  minister  of 
war  and  the  director-general  of  military  subsistence 
had  been  unable  to  accomplish  in  several  months. 

The  Duke  of  Belluno  had  caused  himself  to  be  named 
major-general  of  the  army;  but  the  Duked'AngoulAme, 
on  his  side,  had  chosen  lieutenant-general  Guilleminoty 
for  his  majol^generaL  The  Duke  of  Belluno  proceeded 
to  his  post;  he  arrived  at  Bayonne,  and  without  having 
received  any  of  the  reproaches  which  his  negUgence 
merited,  was  Invited  to  return  by  post  to  Paris.  The 
campaign  commenced,  and  everything  marched  as  by 
enchantment 

According  to  this  very  simple  exposition,  it  will  be 
seen,  that  three  persons  were  designated  for  public  ven- 
geance; the  marshal  minister  of  war,  lieutenant-general 
Count  Andreossy,  and  the  intendant  en  chef  of  the 
army.  What  was  the  consequence?  The  Duke  of 
Belluno  remained  minister  of  war,  General  Andreossy 
remained  director-general  of  military  subsistence,  and 
was  only  afterwards  dismissed  because  he  began  to 
defend  himself  when  not  attacked.  It  appeared  strange, 
that  a  general  enjoying  the  highest  public  esteem,  should 
set  to  work  to  prove  that  he  was  neither  a  fool,  nor  a 
rogue,  nor  a  traitor.  The  intendant  di  chef  alone  was 
forced  to  retire. 

Ho#  great  waa  afterwards  the  surprise  of  all  men,  in 
the  least  acquainted  with  business,  when  the  forced 
purchase  was  rendered  public;  when  it  was  known  that 
by  one  of  the 'articles  of  his  agreement,  Ouvrard  had 
reserved  to  himself  the  right  of  taking  whatever  pro- 
visions were  to  be  found  in  the  magazinea  of  the  state^ 
at  a  regular  valuation,  and  afterwards  selling  them  to 
the  army  at  the  price  fixed  by  his  contract  for  a  forced 
purchase ! 

Fortunes  were  to  be  made  or  restored  to  our  ancient 
or  new  generals;  the  persons  about  the  court  also  de- 
sired to  have  their  part.  Nothing  could  be  gained 
from  a  war  supplied  by  the  government;  a  commissary 
waa  wanted— one  was  necessary  at  any  price ;  a  mar- 
shal of  France  was  found  willing  to  permit  his  reputa- 
tion to  be  sacrificed ;  and  afterwards  deputies  were 
found  complaisant  enough  to  suffer  themselves  to  be 
contented  by  the  magnificent  reason  that**  the  mantle 
of  glory  (the  glory  of  the  war  of  Spain)  had  covered 
all  the  little  irregularities  of  that  affiiir." 

Thus  passed,  unpunished,  the  most  barefaced  piece  of 
robbery  ever  committed.    Under  the  directory  (and 
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they  robbed  at  that  time)  an  afiair  like  that  of  OuTrard's 
would  have  appeared  ao  monstroua,  that  ten  peraons  at 
leaat  would  have  been  shot.  Under  the  empire  (and 
the  Emperor  overlooked  some  things  in  behalf  of  those 
who  washed  their  faults  with  a  baptism  of  blood,)  the 
Puke  of  Belluno,  General  Andrdossy,  the  iniendant- 
general  Sicard,  and  some  others,  would  have  figured 
before  a  council  of  war,  or  Indeed  all  the  contractors 
for  the  army,  including  the  generals  who  had  become 
contractors,  would  have  been  put  to  death.  Under  the 
restoration,  things  were  arranged  in  the  happiest  way  in 
the  world ;  the  tnantU  i(f  glory  was  a  phrase  that  wound 
up  the  whole  afiair.  [t  is  twelve  years  since  these 
things  happened,  and  they  are  now  forgotten.  The 
court  of  assizes  daily  condemns  to  hard  labor,  robbers, 
who,  compared  with  the  contractors  of  the  Ouvrard  bar- 
gain, deserve  to  be  canonized. 

A  very  handsome  Duchess,  whose  husband,  hem  a 
Ueulenant'gmeralt  served  in  the  staff  of  the  Duke 
d*Angoul6me,  said,  with  tlie  stupidity  that  characterizes 
her  noble  family,  and  that  of  her  husband— 

'*  I  do  not  comprehend  the  complaints  made  by  all 
the  generals  who  served  in  the  war  of  Spain.  They 
pretend  to  be  ruined  ;  my  husband  has  paid  his  debts, 
and  brought  away  800,000  francs.** 

Thus  it  appears,  at  least,  that  Ouvrard  did  not  keep 
everything  himself. 


BlOGRAPmCAL  SKETCHES 

OF  LIVINO  AMERICAN  FO£TS  AND  NOVfiLISTB. 

NO.  m. 

WILLIAM  D.  GALLAGHER,  ESa. 

It  18  the  fashion  to  affect  an  admiration  fer  poe* 
try;  but  comparallvely  few  really  read,  and  still 
fewer  appreciate  it.  Who  reads  newspaper  poe- 
try, or  the  lyrics  and  polished  lines  of  the  annuals? 
or,  who  buys  a  volume  of  poems?  All,  nevcrlhe- 
IcM,  who  wish  to  be  thought  people  of  taste,  pre- 
tend an  admiration,  and  not  unfrequently  a  passion 
for  it.  This  affectation  may  be  traced  to  causes 
assimilated  to  those  which  often  lead  indivkSuals  to 
confess  a  fondness  for  music,  when,  at  the  same 
time,  they  are  ready  to  cry  out-^ 

"  How  soar  twoet  maiic  la  :** 

causes  originating  in  a  desire  to  elude  the  ana- 
thema, that  consigns  the  wight  who  has ''  no  music 
in  his  soul,"  to  *'  treasons,  stratagems,  and  spoils.'' 
The  very  existence  of  this  affectation,  attests 
the  excellence  of  the  wares  which  all  would  fitin 
imitate.  We  will  not  encroach  on  the  province  of 
the  essayist  or  reviewer,  by  giving  an  analysis  of 
the  circumstances  that  miliUte  against  the  popular 
reception  of  poetry,  and  which  the  "  march  of  im- 
provement" has  a  tendency  rather  to  increase 
than  to  diminish,  but  confine  our  observations 
within  the  limits  prescribed  by  the  nature  of  these 
sketches. 


The  gentleman  whose  name  we  have  placed  at 
the  head  of  this  article,  and  whose  poetical  compo. 
sitions  suggested  the  ibregoing  remarks,  is  a  nttire 
of  Ohio,  and  has  for  several  years  past  been  a  reii* 
dent  of  Cincinnati.  As  the  able  editor  of  the 
"Cincinnati  Mirror/'  a  literary  periodical  of 
great  merit;  as  a  contributor  to  the  westen 
magazines,  and  the  editor  of  the  "  We«tem  Lite- 
rary Jourual/'  Mr.  Gallagher  baa  been  long 
before  the  public,  and  bis  name  honorably  ano- 
ciated  with  the  periodical  literature  of  the  West. 
As  a  critic,  he  was  at  once  fearless,  just,  and 
aciite;  and  his  reviews  were  characterized  by  i 
concise  energy,  and  an  uhusual  elegance  of  dictkn, 
for  compoaitions  of  this  nature. 

It  is  as  a  poet,  howerer,  we  must  view  Mr. 
Gallagher.  The  west,  although  the  land  of 
romance  and  poesy,  has  yet  contributed  butlKtle 
to  imaginative  literature.  Mr.  Gallagher  ii  at 
present  one  of  her  brightest  representatives  at  the 
court  of  the  muses.  *'  £rato,"  the  name  of  the 
muse,  who  presided  over  lyric  poetry,  and  tast^ 
fully  selected  by  the  poet  to  designate  the  nature 
of  his  work,  is  the  title  of  a  thin  volume  of  poems, 
dedicated  to  the  Uev.  Timothy  Flint,  and  pub- 
lished in  Cincinnati  in  1835,  through  which  be 
first  appeared  openly  before  the  public  a*  a  poeL 
Previous  to  this  time,  he  had  written  and  pub- 
lished, anonymously,  several  fu{;itive  pieces,  which 
obtained  great  popularit  y.  One  of  these,  entitled 
•*  The  Wreck  of  the  Hornet,"  was  unirersaliy 
admired,  and  won  fur  th«  writer  an  enviable  repu- 
tation. At  the  time,  it  was  attributed  to  the  pen 
of  a  distinguished  literary  gentleman  of  New  York 
city* 

It  was  probably  the  success  of  this  fagitire 
piece  that  gave  the  youthful  poet  confidence;  for, 
we  find  beautiful  lyrics  afterwards  goiog  the 
rounds  of  the  press,  and  although  anoaymoui, 
bearing  intrinsic  evidence  of  the  inspiration  of  the 
author  of  the  above  mentioned  stanzas.  The  lead- 
ing poem  in  the  Erato,  is  entitled, "  The  Peni- 
tent, a  Metrical  Talc."  It  is  a  story  founded  od 
certain  extraordinary  events  that  attracted  public 
curiosity,  and  created  universal  horror  a  numher 
of  years  since.  It  is  a  thrilling  tale,  but  ait 
poem,  is  imperfect,  and  bears  few  marks  of  the 
accurate  taste  and  genius  pervading  other  pieces 
by  the  same  author.  It  is  crude  in  conceptioD, 
and  betrays  evident  signs  of  having  been  written 
at  an  early  period  of  life.  However  it  might  then 
have  been  idolized  by  the  young  aspirant  for  Par- 
nassian laurels,  he  will,  no  doubt,  like  Campbdl, 
when  his  poem,  "  The  Pleasures  of  Hope,"  tf 
alluded  to,  (a  noble  production,  neverthdaes,) 
shake  his  head  at  it.  The  Penitent,  with  all  it« 
looseness  of  versification ;  the  inappropriateneee  of 
its  subject,  and  its  numerous  blemishes,  contain! 
many  fine  passages :  but  they  are  not  sufficiently 
numerous  to  redeem  its  groiaer  deformitieSi  This 
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poem  18  divided  into  two  parts,  and  it  nineteen 
pages,  or  about  eight  hundred  linos  in  length. 

The  next  article  in  tho  volume  is  a  fragment, 
entitled, "  The  Neglected/'  the  subject  of  which 
is  explaiBed  in  the  ibllowing  lines  from  Percival^ 
which  are  placed  at  its  head : 

■*  Re  comet  not^I  hare  watched  the  moon  go  down, 
And  yet  he  eomea  not'*— 7%e  Wife. 

It  is  one  of  those  gentle  and  touching  pictures, 
which  the  poet  delights  to  paint  In  hisdelineation 
of  the  deeper  emotions  of  the  heart,  Mr.  Galla; 
l^r  is  eminently  happy.  AAer  eloquently  pic- 
turing the  sufferings  of  the  fair  young  wife, 
neglected  by  him  "  who  had  won  the  richness  of 
her  early  love,"  and  had  now 

"  Bowed  him  down 
At  the  ahrlne  of  drumktnmen^" 

the  poet  thus  speaks  of  woman  with  great  truth 
and  foeling : 

"  Woman  hath  that  within 
Which  will  not  brook  neglect ;  but  either  turn 
Wkh  a  fell  purpose  on  her  injurer,  ' 

And  deeply  be  avenged— or  brood  In  dread 
And  harrowing  ailentness,  on  the  Intense 
And  buming  sense  of  wrong  she  hath  endureU,     , 
Until  her  proud  heart  breaketh  ofiu  weight 
Of  cberisbed  agony ! " 

A  short  poem  address*^  *'  To  my  Mother,"  and 
an  "  Ode  for  Independence  Day,"  the  first,  beau- 
tiful for  the  filial  sensibility  breathing  in  every 
line;  the  last  marked  by  a  degree  of  vigor,  equally 
partaking  of  the  enthusiasm  of  the  patriot,  and  the 
inspiratiun  of  the  poet ;  a  fragment  called  "  The 
Usurer's  Death,"  drawn  with  a  masterly  hand ; 
"E^e's  Banishment,"  the  gem  of  the  volume; 
« May-Day  Morning;"  "The  Bridal;"  "The 
Revellers,"  and  an  Elegiac  Lyric,  written  upon 
the  death  of  an  eminent  artist,  comprise,  with 
*<  The  Wreck  of  the  Hornet,"  already  named,  the 
renuiinder  of  the  volume.  '*The  Usurer's  Death" 
ia  remarkably  graphic  We  have  room  only  for 
two  brief  extracts  from  its  commencement  and 

doSB. 

■"  He  was  a  man  of  etirloat  workmanship : 
His  skeleton  hand  so  flrmly  clenched  a  key, 
U  ■•emad  tba  fleshless  bone  would  burst.    His  hair 
WTas  gray,  and  cot  ooerenly;  for  he 
Ha«I  shorn  bimMlf  for  years,  to  save  the  mite, 
TJm barber  would  hare  charged  him." 

«  *  #  «  * 

*'Tb«  hand  of  death  was  on  him.    He  recoiled, 
And  draw  bis  bony  knees  np  Co  his  chin ; 
And  pressed  his  sallow  hands  upon  his  eyes, 
And  shuddered  at  the  summons  of  tho  chill 
And  conquering  king.    Uls  door,  long  closed,  was  forced ; 
Tbe  noise  aroused  him ;  and  with  frantic  rage, 
Bm  sprang  upon  tbe  chest,  and  seised  the  key. 
And  hoarsely  shrieking—**  Roh  me  no</"— he  died.** 

^*  May-Day  Morning"  is  lively,  fitnciful  and 
rich,     with    appropriate   similes   and    beautiful 
but  it  is  carelessly  written,  and  evi- 


dently the  production  of  an  earlier  period.  The 
"  Bridal,"  is  a  fragment  which  bears  all  the  dis- 
tinguishing marks  of  the  poet's  happiest  manner. 
The  succeeding  extract  will  convey  but  an  imper- 
fect idea  of  the  graceful  and  touching  picture  he 
has  ably  sketched. 

**And  she,  the  lored,  the  beautiful,  stood  up 
Beside  the  choeen  one ;  and  meekly  bent 
Her  half*closed  eyes  upon  her  swelling  breast : 
And  on  her  temples  slept  a  raven  tress. 
Shading  tho  beautiful  veins  that  melted  through. 
Like  amethyst  half- bidden  In  the  snow} 
And  loveliness  hung  round  her,  like  a  soft 
And  silrer  drapery.    And  pain,  and  sin. 
And  sorrow's  discipline,  on  her  fair  brow 
Had  no  abiding  place.    Tbe  various  shades 
Offorrow  and  of  gladness,  came  and  went 
With  almost  every  pulse,  like  the  uncertain 
And  silent  memory  of  forgotten  dreams. 
They  stood  together— and  their  hearts  were  proud,- -• 
His,  of  its  nobleness— aniA«r«  of  him  /" 

<<  The  Revellers,"  is  a  short  ballad  in  the  wild 
German  vein.  A  party  of  revellers  are  at  their 
cups  and  a  toast "  To  Life,"  is  druiik : 

**  *Cheor,  comrades,  cheer  !  we  drink  to  Life '. 

And  we  do  not  fear  to  die  !* 
Just  then  a  rushing  sound  was  heard. 

As  or  spirits  sweeping  by-~ 
And  presently  the  latch  flew  up 

And  the  door  swung  open  wide. 
And  a  stranger  strode  within  the  hall 

With  an  Air  of  manial  pride.'* 

This  intruder  is  not  well  received  by  the  Bac- 
chanals.   He  is  assaUed,  and 

(*  The  stranger's  guise  fell  off. 

And  «  phantom  form  stood  there, 
A  grinning,  and  ghastly,  and  horrible  thing, 
With  rotten  and  mildewed  halr.»> 

He  proves  to  be  Death,  who  breathes  upon 
the  first  speaker,  who  dier.  It  is  a  spirited  poem, 
but  bears  the  marks  of  hasty  composition,  is  occa« 
sionally  prosaic,  and  its  unity  and  keeping  is  k>st 
in  one  or  two  instances  by  the  use  of  common-place 
phraseologies.  The  following  line  combines  both 
of  these  defects : 

**  This  was  too  much  for  the  Bacchanal." 

Mr.  Gallagher's  reputation  as  a  poet,  is  not 
based,  however,  upon  this  volume,  which  appears 
to  be  the  sheaf  in  which  he  has  collected  and  booqd 
up  the  earlier  fruits  of  his  muse.  £arly  in  the  &I1 
of  1885,  he  issued  a  volume  which  he  called 
'*  Erato  No.  II."  It  is  on  this  book  Mr.  Gal- 
lagher's claims  as  a  poet  are  to  be  founded.  This 
volume  contains  sixty  pages,  and  was  likewise 
published  in  Cincinnati ;  but  it  is  much  superior  to 
the  first  in  typographical  appearance.  It  is  to  be 
regretted,  that  in  justice  to  the  poet,  this  volume 
was  not  published  in  one  of  the  Atlantic  cities, 
inasmuch,  as  it  would  have  extended  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  author,  and  given  a  currency  to  his 
works  which  a  western  press  cannot  secure  to 
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them.  The  Atlantic  side  of  the  Alleghantes  is 
sufBciently  controlled  by  that  kind  of  prejudice  in 
relation  to  ultra  montane  literature,  that  led  one, 
some  two  thousand  years  ago,  to  say,  "  Can  any 
good  thing  come  out  <^  Nazareth  ?"  These  preju- 
dices, which  we  are  glad  to  find  are  gradually  sub- 
siding, should  not  be  neglected  or  despised  by 
western  writers.  The  names  of  the  Messrs. 
"  Harper  and  Brothers/'  or  ''  Carey,  Lea  and 
Blanchard,"  on  the  title  page  of  many  a  book,  has 
oAen  proved  a  better  endorsement  to  the  public 
eye  than  the  author's.  How  natural  it  is  to  con- 
demn a  book  unread,  when  it  bears  the  imprint  of 
a  country  town  !  A  circumstance  apparently  so 
trivial,  faAS  stifled,  it  is  well  known  to  the  literary 
world,  many  books  oi  merit  in  their  birth.  •  There 
is  the  same  kind  of  faith  extended  to  an  unknown 
book,  as  to  an  unknown  bank  note;  if  it  bears 
city  names,  and  is  of  a  city  bank,  it  is  received 
with  confidence;  if  it  is  a  country  bill,  it  is  taken 
with  hesitation  and  suspicion.  Extensive  pub- 
lishers have  also  an  opportunity,  by  their  wide- 
spread agencies,  of  circulating  a  new  work  over  a 
vast  extent  of  country;  whereas,  a  book  published 
without  these  advantages^  has  to  make  its  way 
slowly  and  with  difficulty  into  notice.  It  must 
therefore  be  an  evidence  of  its  intrinsic  merit,  for 
a  book  to  win,  without  these  adventitious  aids,  in 
the  short  period  of  two  years,  extensive  and  per- 
manent popularity  for  its  author.  The  laurels 
which  Mr.  Gallagher  has  won^  are,  therefore, 
solely  due  to  his  genius. 

The  nucleus,  or  leading  poem  of  Ebato  No. 
II,"  is  entitled,  "  The  Conqueror."  It  is  twenty 
pages,  or  six  hundred  and  sixty  lines  in  length. 
The  subject  is  Napoleon.  The  poet  is  represented 
as  having  fallen  into  a  deep  sleep  over  a  volume, 
that  records  the  history  of  his  hero's  deeds,  during 
which,  the  remarkable  events  of  the  "  Conque- 
ror's" career  pass  before  his  mind  in  a  succession 
of  visions.  Each  vision  is  narrated,  after  the 
exordium,  in  a  separate  part  or  canto,  which  are 
twelve  in  number.  This  poem  is  in  part  modelled 
upon  a  fragment  of  Schiller ;  but  the  study  of  a 
model  does  not  necessarily  imply  imitation.  In 
the  structure  of  its  verse,  there  is  apparent  a  slight 
resemblance  to  the  ''Thalaba"  of  Southey;  the 
likeness  is  not  marked  by  any  prominent  outlines, 
but  is  rather  a  coincidence  of  thought  and  unity  of 
tastes.  This  is  the  more  apparent  when  we  learn 
that  the  author  had  planned  *'The  Conqueror" 
several  years  before  he  had  seen  the  "  Thalaba" 
of  the  poet-laureate. 

The  similitude  lies  in  the  choice  of  rythm,  not 
in  imitation ;  and,  although  the  poet  in  his  preface 
modestly  deprecates,  in  any  shape  whatsoever, 
any  allusion  to  that ''  unsurpassed  achievement  of 
the  human  mind,  and  imperishable  monument  of 
human  genius,"  yet  he  has  unconsciously  lighted 
his  torch  at  the  same  altar ;  and  although  he  may 


not  tread  in  the  same  path,  is  guided  to  the  temple 
of  fame  by  the  tame  light. 

Considered  as  an  entire  poem,  the'' Conqueror" 
is  of  unequal  merit  Its  defects,  nevertheless,  are 
few — its  excellences  many.  Agreeable  htrmony 
of  versification,  and  a  lyrical  grace  and  elegance, 
is  united,  in  this  poem,  with  great  boldness, daring 
imagery,  and  kindling  enthusiasm.  The  changes 
of  verse  are  adapted  to  the  variety  of  the  subject; 
now  stirring  the  blood  with  its  martial  vigor,  and 
i'the  hurrying  march  of  its  words;"  now  delight- 
ing the  taste  with  its  polished  and  graceful  versifi- 
cation ;  or  now  elevating  the  mind  with  its  phi- 
losophy. 

After  narrating  in  lofty  verse  the  politicil 
events  that  preceded  the  appearance  of  Bonaparte 
on  the  European  stage,  he  describes  the  "Child of 
Destiny,"  arising  from  the  universal  chaos,  tbe 
magician,  who  is  to  control  the  elements.  A  short 
extract  will  convey  some  idea  of  the  mode  in  which 
the  poet  has  treated  his  subject,  and  also  ihow  the 
peculiarity  of  the  rythm  he  has  adopted. 

m. 

"  Soon  tbe  strange  vision  changed. 
And  one  with  dazzling  powers, 
A  bright  creation  oftli*  erents  and  times, 
Midst  the  confusion,  dire,  arose. 
The  great  disorder  to  adjuqt. 
The  eiemeots  were  separated  soon } 

And  then. 
Upon  a  model  different  from  the  old. 
New  institutions  framed:  mad  Liberty, 
A  dangerous  word  when  wronglj  understood— 
Was  shouted  through  the  land,  and  biazoo'd  higii 
Upon  their  banners ;  but  the  characters 
Were  traced  with  human  blood !  He  who  had  rii*Q 
In  beauty  from  the  wild  disorder,  moved 
The  masterspirit  of  the  eventful  time ; 
Beep  penetration  throned  upon  his  brow, 
And  strong  determination  on  his  lip. 
Riding  upon  the  tide  of  great  events. 
He  rose  superior  to  the  current^s  force ; 
And  digging  channels  where  he  listed,  said, 
'This  way !'  and  it  was  so." 

The  scene  of  the  vision  changes  in  the  ibarth 
canto  to  the  land  of  the  Ptolemies.  After  narrat- 
ing the  effects  following  the  ravages  of  an  ioTttiling 
army — the  cities  sacked,  churches  profaned,  and 
scorched  plains,  fertilized  with  human  blood,  and 
dotted  with  human  bones — 

"  Heap*d  up  like  pyramids  V* 

he  paints  in  the  following  vigorous  lines,  the 
mysterious  influence  which  the  mind  of  Napoleon 
exercised  over  bis  soldiers — > 

<<And  he,  who  late 
Had  won  the  admiration  of  the  world, 
In  Italy  the  bright,  led  on  his  host ; 
Him  had  they  followed  o*er  the  trackless  sea; 
And  him  they  followed  now — atarnish'd  star— 
And  yet  they  faltered  not :  but  clung  to  him 
With  that  strong  faithfulness  Abaddon  knew 
From  hi*  fallen  myriads.'* 

Again  a  change  comes  o'er  the  spirit  of  the 
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poet'i  dream,  and  Napoleon  is  exhibited  in  a  new 
light;  hie  eyes  directed  towards  a  statue  of  liberty, 
while  bis  hands  are  extended  to  grasp  the  Bourbon 
crown« 

*<  Which  he  could  almpst  Mise,  but  sMm*d  to  fear 
Detection  of  hie  bate  bypocrliy." 

There  is  great  power  in  the  following  Imes, 
especially  the  last,  with  which  the  poet,  after  de- 
scribing the  tortures  inflicted  upon  the  conqueror's 
breast,  by  '*  the  never  slumbering  fiend" ambition, 
oonclikles  the  fifth  canto : 

**  Whose  nighte  are  passed  in  some  nnknown  recess, 
With  the  irorld>B  chart  before  his  greed j  eyes. 
Marking  »ff  tanda  to  conquer .'" 

At  length,  emboldened  by  a  brilliant  series  of 
accesses,  unprecedented  in  the  history  of  mankind, 
the  conqueror  in  a  hundred  fields,  now  "feared 
detection  less," 

"  And  seised  the  glilterlog  crown 
With  careless  air,  and  tried  the  baoble  on, 
To  see  hoir  it  would  suit  his  laurelPd  brow. 
None  munDttr*d,  but  none  cheer*d  him ;  and  he  fear*d 
The  thne  unripe,  and  put  it  off  again." 

At  length,  urged  onward  by  ambition,  to  wield 
tlie  imperial  sceptres  and  wear  the  oro^n  of 
porple, 

«  He  cast 
DIssimalmtion  off,  and  seised  once  mora 
That  crown,  and  Az*d  it  Armly  on  his  brow, 
And  sal  In  gloomy  grandeur  on  the  throne ! 
And  then  I  recognised  the  <  conqueror 
or  Fharoah>8  ancient  land.*  *> 

VI. 
"Again  the  rision  changed. 
The  Emperors  of  Europe,  and  the  kings, 
Each  trembling  for  his  throne. 
United  to  depose  the  conqueror. 
And  tear  his  Ill-got  diadem  away. 
-     Their  legions  poured  into  the  field  of  war ; 
The  Austrian  CsBsart,  and  Imperial  Czars 
Of  Rossia,  coanssIl*d  on  the  field  of  fight ; 
But  Ae,  whom  they  opposed,  stood  all  e/one— 
Sublime  in  hie  great  confidence  and  strength ! 
And  ere  the  *  sun  of  Austerlitz,'  which  rose 
Cloudless  upon  the  serried  hosts,  the  flow*r 
And  chivalry  of  three  Imperial  crowns, 
Hsd  set,  the  seeming  man  of  destiny 
Had  Eurppe*B  haughtiest  monarch  at  his  feet, 
And  here  he  atoodandpareelPd  kingdom*  ouL" 

The  seventh  canto  is  distinguished  by  unusual 
power,  abounds  in  vivid  descriptions,  sublime  and 
often  wild  imagery.  It  contains  a  picture  of  a 
battle  field  drawn  with  appalling  force  and  truth. 
In  the  following  strong  passage  firom  the  eighth 
canto,  we  have  the  reality  vividly  presented  before 
US ;  and  do  not  so  much  read  of  the  fierce  encoun- 
ter of  opposing  hosts,  as  we  hear  the  shouts  of  the 
combatants,  and  the  earth  tremble  beneath  the 
shock  of  encountering  phalanxes : 

"  On  rush  the  legions  of  the  conqueror— 
Potenu-ifflpetuous :— but  like  the  surge 
ThAt  rolls  with  force  tremendous  >galnst  the  rock 
ImmoTable,  which  risee  from  the  sea, 
'Were  they  received,  and  back  recoiled  ap^ee. 
In  dire  confusion ;  then,  to  either  side 
'Wheeling,  the  master  spirit  form'd  again 


The  solid  phalanx :  and  with  gathered  force, 
And  desperate  fury,  shouting  to  the  charge, 
He  rushed  upon  a  single  point,  and  broke 
The  lines  compact,  and  won  the  gory  field.** 

Our  limits  will  not  admit  of  a  much  longer 
notice  of  this  poem.  It  is,  throughout,  stamped 
with  genius.  Its  versification,  although  of  an  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  kind,  is  characterised  by  regu- 
larity and  harmony.  In  som^  of  the  more  stirring 
scenes,  there  is  a  glowing  rapidity  and  passionate 
energy  of  expression ;  the  words  seeming  to  fiow 
from  an  irresistible  impulse,  as  if  the  poet  had 
deserted  the  trained,  yet  spirited  jennet  of  his 
muse,  to  bestride,  as  more  befitting  his  theme,  a 
stately  war-horse.  In  "  The  Conqueror,"  there  is 
observable  a  prodigality,  or  rather  opulence  of 
imagery,  drawn  from  the  sterner  scenes  of  nature. 
Aside  from  the  character  of  his  subject,  which 
calls  for  stem  thought  and  cold  conception,  the 
poet  has,  in  this  poem,  betrayed  the  peculiar  cast 
of  his  mind,  which  is  perhaps  impressed  rather  by 
the  grand  and  terrific,  than .  the  picturesque  and 
beautiful;  although  the  uncommon  sweetness  of 
his  lyrics,  and  the  delicate  beauty  of  the  thoughts 
they  embody,  and  the  tranquil  ease  and  grace 
which  pervades  all  his  minor  poems,-  and  the 
sparkling  gaiety  of  his  fiincy,  show  that  he  loves 
to  contemplate  the  gentler  features  of  nature,  as 
well  as  the  more  austere,  and  delights  to  connect 
the  tranquil  scenes  of  life  with  those  of  a  sterner 
character. 

Mr.  Gallagher's  poetry  is  an  accurate  tran- 
script of  his  mind.  He  is  a  poet  that  reminds  us 
of  "  the  blue  sky,  and  green  earth ;  of  the  babbling 
brooks;  of  the  singing  waterfalls;  of  the  quiet 
hamlet,  embowered  in  trees  and  covered  with 
vines;  of  the  peaceful  landscape;  of  the  velvet 
valley,  and  of  the  rock-ribbed  mountain  ;*'  who 
enchants  as  with  nature's  magnificent  repose,  and 
stirs  the  blood  with  her  awful  awakenings  to 
earthquake  and  tempest  His  muse  does  not 
haunt  the  crowded  city,  the  gorgeous  palace,  or 
the  artificial  bower.  Unlike  many  of  the  ephe- 
mera of  the  muse  who  flourish  in  modern  times,  he 
can  find  something  else  beautiful  besides  ''the 
fiice  of  woman;  something  else  worth  apostro- 
phizing besides  a  pencilled  eyebrow;  something 
symmetrical  besides  a  female  form;  something 
worth  praising  besides  a  well  turned  ancle ;  some- 
thing that  floats  upon  the  heart  besides  diahevelUd 
tresses;  and  something  whose  touch  thrills  us  be- 
sides the  soft  white  hand." 

The  second  poem  in  this  volume,  is  entitled, 
"  Our  WssTEair  Land,"  and  breathes,  through- 
out, the  thoughts  *'  that  come  of  inspiration,"  and 
the  patriotism  of  one  who  loves  his  native  land ;  it 
is  everywhere  marked  with  the  devotion  of  the 
poet,  and  the  pride  of  the  patriot  It  is  divided 
into  seven  short  cantos,  and  its  subject  is  suffi- 
ciently indicated  by  its  title.  It  takes  a  retrospec- 
tive glance  of  the  early  history  of  the  West  is ; 
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enriched  by  enchanting  descriptions  of  the  scenery 
on  the  Ohio  river,  which,  in  the  poem  is  termed 
traditionally  and  poetically  Ohio-pb-hs-lb  ;  is 
▼aried  by  episode ;  abounds  in  traditionary  allu- 
sions; and,  ibr  beauty  and  variety  of  imagery, 
lyric  grace  of  thought  and  expression,  united  with 
conciseness,  touching  pathos,  and  manly  vigor  of 
style,  it  is  one  of  those  productions  which  will 
withstand  successfully  the  test  of  candid  criticism, 
and  perpetuate  the  fiime  of  the  poet  We  find  our 
pencil  has  been  drawn  around  several  passages  of 
great  beauty.  One  of  these  can  only  be  selected. 
It  is  in  allusion  to  the  meeting  of  the  waters  of  the 
Alleghany  and  Monongahela  rivers,  and  is  in  a 
vein  that  reminds  us  of  Chaucer  : 

"  B«hold  the  cl««r  tt««ai*a  eoqiMlry ! 
The  more  Hie  wooM  aad  preeeM,  die  nore 
b  reigns  to  love  he  pebbly  shore  } 
Retreating  etlll,  but  eiill  so  ehy, 
Much  may  the  wooin^r  water  dare, 
That  the  seif-same  bed  may  share. 
Still  BtriTse  she,  that  it  may  not  be ; 
And  stili  threats,  th*  embrace  to  flee 
Of  the  dark  wooer :  bot  anon 
They  minsle,  and  together  mn. 
Thus  ye  may  see  a  bashful  bride, 
Consenting  half,  and  half  denying; 
How  looking  lore,  and  now  aside 
Turning  her  melting  eyes ;  now  flylog 
Away,  all  lovellnoM  and  gracej 
Bat  careftil  still  her  blushing  face 
To  turn  to  him  she  bath  forsaken — 
Full  willing  soon  to  be  o*ertalien } 
And  when  she  Is  pursued  and  caught, 
A  thread  will  bold  her—as  it  ought ! 
How,  modest  maiden  struggles  rain, 
She  bluahiog  yields  until  the  twain 
Are  one,  even  as  these  mingled  waves. 
Which  part  but  at  their  ocean  graree." 

The  remainder  of  the  volume  consists  of"  Mis* 
oelkneous  Poems"  and  "  Lyrics."  The  first  of 
the  miscellaneous  pii»ces,  is  '*  The  Old  Soldier," 
a  martial  and  spirited  poem,  of  about  190  lines. 
The  second  is  called  '*  A  Simile."  A  cloud, 
breaking  into  many  fragments,  which  sail  away  in 
different  directions,  but  gradually  Ming  into  the 
sky  as  they  move,  until  all  disappear,  as  if  re- 
ceived into  the  heavens,  forms  the  subject,  which 
the  poet  has  used  with  great  taste,  poetical  truth, 
and  religious  feeling.  He  paints  a  &mily  circle, 
'<  knowing  no  bosom's  .storm/'  but  who  are  at 
length 

«*  wind-driven  forth. 
Guided  by  no  fixed  star : 
Some  roam  the  earth— some  sail  the  billowy  main- 
Severed  too  widely  to  unite  again. 
Bot  ae  the  ample  space 
Ra6elv*d,  and  all  aboerb*il  that  scattered  doad, 

So,  when  the  mortal  race 
£nds  with  the  pall  and  shroud, 
Shall  they  by  infinite  space  received,  ascend, 
And  have  new  being,  without  change  or  end  !*' 

«  Elegiac  Verses,"  occasioned  by  the  death  of 
the  late  Thomas  S.  Grimke,  which  are  of  a  lofly, 
grave,  and  highly  poetical  cast ;  "  The  Music  of 
the  Heart;"  "The  Mountain  Path;"  addresses 


to  an  **  Early  Spring  Flower,"  and  to  a'^Uti 
Fall  Flower;"  a  spirited  snd  energetic  po«m, 
entitled  "  Childe  Harold/'  founded  on  Byron'i 
wish  in  his  conversations  with  CaptParry/M 
long  to  be  again  among  the  mountains;"  a  »hort 
poem  called  '^August,"  snd  some  ttanzu  sug- 
gested by  the  cholera  of  1832,  complete  the  fiii- 
sion  of  the  *'  Miscellaneous  Poema"  Of  tbese, 
''August"  is  thought  by  some  of  Mr.  GtllaghePi 
reviewers  to  be  superior  to  anything  elss  from  hit 
pen.  We  must  refer  the  reader  to  this  beautiful 
ode ;  the  brief  extract  for  which  only  we  bare 
room,  would  mutilate,  without  conveying  a  jost 
idea  of  its  merits.  There  is  a  similarity  of  imagery 
between  some  portions  of  this  poem  and  Mr. 
Bryant's  '*  Noon  Scene,"  but  only  such  as  would 
naturally  occur  to  minds  of  similar  tastes  and 
bias,  contemplating  the  same  features  of  a  subject. 
We  will  extract  a  stanza  of  Mr.  Bryant's  poem, 
and  the  second  stanza  of  *' August,"  in  which  thii 
resemblance  may  be  slightly  traced.  It  should  be 
remarked  here,  that  Mr.  Gallagher  had  both 
written  and  published  his  poem  before  he  met  vith 
the  <*  Noon  Scene." 

BRTANT. 

The  quiet  Anguet  noon  is  come : 
A  Bluaiblove  eilence  fills  the  eky ; 
The  winde  are  etill-*cbe  trees  ere  dumb- 
In  glassy  sleep  the  waters  Ue. 

6ALLA6HBR. 

Thee,*  hath  the  Auffuart  eun, 

Looked  on  with  bot  an^  fierce  and  brassy  faei , 

And  stiti  and  lazily  run, 

Scarce  wbitperlng  in  their  pece, 

The  bair-dried  rlTuleta,  that  lately  sent 

A  shoot  of  gladnese  up,  as  on  they  went. 

There  is  an  epigrammatic  turn  in  the  following 
stanza  from  "  The  MounUin  Path,"  tbroo^t 
which  poem  there  is  a  peculiar  joyouaoess  of  man- 
ner, and  an  uplifting  of  the  heart  that  is  refieshin^. 

"  Gloriously  comes  he  there ! 
Mom  on  the  hills !  One  hour  of  life  like  this, 

Pays  for  whole  weeks  of  care; 

Earth  scarce  hath  grearer  bliss ! 
Tet  *  angePs  rlslts*  are  almost  as  many 
Ae  TiUta  to  the  hiUB^Okeg  turn  nopemg  /** 

In  lyric  composiUon  Mr.  Gallagher  is  eridally  tt 
home ;  although  it  has  already  been  shown  his  poeti- 
cal  powers  are  widely  varied ;  to  whatever  sobjecths 
devotes  his  muse,  he  invests  it  with  its  own  psca- 
liar  spirit.  His  later  compositions  evince  a  dig- 
nity and  beauty  of  thought;  a  richness  of  imsfi' 
nation ;  a  devout  love  for  and  a  dose  cominuaiPB 
with  nature;  sympathy  with  the  nobler  attribnjw 
of  mankind,  and  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  human  heart.  A  striking  feature  in  Mr.  Gal- 
lagher's poetry,  particularty  his  loftier  verse,  ii 
Its  concise  vigor.  He  has  the  power  of  conden- 
sing his  thoughts  in  a  degree,  that  eminently  cfaa- 

*  Summer,  penonifi«d,  is  here  addressed. 
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ncterJMS  his  oompotitioiii,  when,  at  the  present 
day,  one  idea,  well  diffused  over  a  page,  is  fre- 
quently deemed  an  ample  expenditure.  The  fol> 
lowing  lines  are  examples  of  this  vigor  of  style: 

**  H«  rush'd  upon  a  single  point,  «nd  broke 
The  line*  compact** 
9  *  *  *  ^ 

'*And  here  ha  atood  and  parisalled  kingdoms  out** 
a  »  *  V  # 

*  *  Bnc  there  waa  yet  a  star  he  had  not  reached. 
And  eTan  jet,  hla  eye  i^  flxad  upon  it" 

♦  *  a  a  « 

■*  WUli  the  world*a  chart  before  hia  greedy  eyes,  ■ 
MarlLing  off  landa  to  conqoer." 

*  ♦.  ♦  ♦  a 

"And  on  that  liule  Ule, 
The  heart  which  liad  so  long  convulsed  the  world, 
Was  stflPd  foreTer.** 

The  lyrics  in  this  volume  are  five  in  number. 
The  §rst  entitled  and  commencing  with, 

**  They  told  ma  not  to  lore  bim  !** 

is  characterized  with  that  liquid  ease  and  graceful 
simplicity  in  which  consist  the  prominent  ^tures 
of  his  lyrical  compositions.  It  has  been  set  to 
music,  and  is  extensively  popular,  and  will  no 
doubt  be  recognized  as  an  old  and  familiar  ac- 
quaintance by  many  &ir  readers.  The  "Day 
Dream,"  and  "The  Rose  is  on  thy  Cheek,"  are 
both  set  to  music;  and  are  sparkling  and  epigram 
roatic.  The  "  Zephyr  and  the  Rose  Bud,"  a  (an 
rifnl  allegory;  and  "  The  Tears  of  Youth,"  con- 
clude the  volume.*  Several  tales  of  great  merit, 
hare  occasionally  appeared  in  the  perkxlicals  which 
he  htm  edited:  judging  from  these  productions, 
Mr.  Gallagher  has  only  to  apply  his  talents  to 
prose  composition  to  rank  high  as  a  novel  writer ; 
but  he  is,  doubtless,  content  with  the  poet's 
wreath,  which  is  not  only  more  dazzling  than  the 
novelist's,  but  likewise  more  difficult  of  attain- 
ment ;  "  for  many  strive,  but  few  there  be  that 
gain  it." 

Mr.  Gallagher,  during  the  fall  of  1836,  retired 
from  the  editorship  of  the  Literary  Journal,  which 
even  in  the  "literary  emporium  of  the  west," 
sunk  fbr  the  want  of  support,  and  accepted  the  co- 
editorship  of  a  political  paper  in  Louisville,  where 
he  now  resides,  f  But,  like  all  men  of  a  poetic  tem- 
perament, Mr.  Gallagher  has  but  little  taste  (or  the 
"  word  J  war  of  politics,"  and  will  no  doubt  sigh 
ibr  the  retirement  more  congenial  to  his  disposi- 
tion. In  this  country  poets  cannot  live  by  their 
muse,  who  often  frowns  upon  her  children,  as  she 
finds  them  wallowing  amid  a  sea  of  newspapers; 

•Mr.  Oallafherbaa  very  recently  publiehad  a  third  volume  of 
poena,  *'  £rato  Na  m,»  which  the  writer  hae  not  yet  seen. 
li  waa  publlehad  in  Louierllle,  and  will,  coneeqoenily,  we  fear, 
te  llfl^tad  fai  Hm  drcQiaiion  on  Ihle  akia  of  the  monnialnfl. 

t  Mr.  Oallacher  hae  remoTed  to  Columbus,  Ohio,  since  thia 
afcetch  wma  penned,  and  Uiere  adiu  a  new  Literary  Monthly  Ma- 
gaxiae.— ftfitof  &  Xtf.  Ue$. 


pouring  over  legers,  or  disbursing  bank  notes 
across  a  counter.  The  well  known  fact  that  all 
American  poets  depend  on  other  than  literary 
pursuits,  fbr  the  means  and  comforts  of  life,  is  a 
strong  attestation  of  the  truth  of  the  remarks  with 
which  the  writer  commenced  this  sketch. 

Mr.  Gallagher  is  a  married  man:  ho  possesses 
a  manly  figure,  tall  and  well  proportioned,  with 
a  lofty  and  somewhat  haughty  carriage.  His 
complexion  is  very  fair  and  ruddy ;  and  his  face 
exhibits  a  remarkably  youthful  appearance  as  if 
but  nineteen,  and  not  twenty  eight  years  had 
passed  over  his  head.  In  conversation,  he  is  ani- 
mated and  energetic,  evincing  the  man  of  quick 
sensibility,  the  bold  thinker,  the  acute  critic,  and 
severe  satirist  His  eyes  are  lively,  and,  when 
animated,  of  a  piercing  blue.  His  forehead  is  fair 
and  open,  uniting  intellectual  strength,  with  soft- 
ness of  outline,  and  is  the  index  of  the  graceful 
character  of  his  mind. 


FRANCIS  ARMINE, 
A  ROMANCE. 


BY  A  NOVICE. 


CHAPTER  FIRST. 

Earth  growa  shadowy, 
And  through  its  stony  throngs  I  go  alone, 
Ereo  with  the  heart  I  cannot  turn  to  stone. 


Bird. 


What  have  wa  here  ? 
A  carrion  death ! 

It  was  a  spall-touched  hour. 


Shaktpeare. 


L.  E.  L. 


Beautifully  along  the  trembling  wave  did  the  light 
of  day  wander  to  its  golden  coach. 

It  waa  the  sunset  hoar.  The  music  of  the  breeze, 
and  the  voice  of  the  birds,  as  they 

"  Turned  to  the  sun  their  waved  coats,  dropt  with  gold,** 

floated  along  the  sparkling  waters,  and  mingled,  as 
they  floated,  with  the  gay  aong  and  the  merxy  ahout  of 
life  from  cot  and  villa,  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine.  The 
rich  landscape— the  broad  champaign— the  verdant 
forests  —the  distant  hills—  the  glasay  river,  were  bathed 
in  the  mellowed  crimson  and  purple  tints  of  aunset,  as 
they  glittered  along  the  heights  of  heaven.  The  air 
waa  calm  and  tranquil,  and  scarcely  moved  the  leaf 
of  the  dim  and  distant  mountain,  or  the  apray  of  the 
river.  The  Seine  was  motionlesa  aa  the  willows  that 
hung  upon  its  golden  bosom.  On  its  either  shore  arose 
grovea  and  alleys  of  tall  poplara,  winding  above  which 
could  be  seen  the  curling  smoke  of  distant  cottages, 
and  on  its  smooth,  unrippled  surface  was  the  large  and 
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heavy  river  craft,  creeping  along  with  anail-Uke  paee, 
or  the  white  sailed  pleasure-boat  ploughing  the  waters 
amidst  the  gushes  ef  music  and  song  from  its  gay  pas- 
sengers. In  the  distance  arose  the  domes,  towers,  tem- 
ples and  palaces  of  voluptuous  Paris,  on  whose  turrets 
and  spires  gleamed  the  rays  of  the  sun,  as  it  slowly 
sank  beneath  the  western  wave. 

Thus  appeared  the  scene,  as  a  solitary  horseman 
slowly  wended  through  it.  He  was  in  the  opening, 
rather  than  the  prime  of  manhood.  His  form  was 
slender,  and  somewhat  above  the  common  height,  yet 
very  symmetrioal,  and  the  whole  appearance  of  his 
person  strikingly  noble,  so  much  so,  that  at  first  sight, 
you  could  not  be  drawn  from  the  general  appearance 
to  scrutinize  each  particular  feature  that  had  drawn 
forth  your  admiration  when  blended.  His  counte- 
nance was  open  and  frank,  as  well  as  eminently  hand- 
some. His  forehead  was  broad  and  hig^  over  which 
floated  in  a  oareless  and  unstudied  manner  clusters  of 
deep  black  hair,  contrasting  strongly  with  the  paleness 
of  the  temples.  His  cheek  was  slightly  flushed,  and 
the  blood  could  almost  be  seen  gliding  beneath  it.  His 
eye  seemed  thoughtfully  wandering  to  other  scenes 
than  the  one  through  which  he  now  wended,  which  by 
some  would  have  been  interpreted  to  want  of  taste,  in 
not  appreciating  one  among  the  brightest  landscapes 
in  the  land  of  vineyards;  others,  of  deeper  penetration, 
would  have  placed  it,  and  perchance  more  truly,  to  a 
wish  to  forget  the  present  in  the  events  of  the  past,  and 
the  melancholy  expression  of  his  countenance  betrayed 
those  events  as  dark  and  embittering. 

The  observer,  unacquainted  though  he  might  be  with 
the  withering  commerce  of  the  world,  and  viewing, 
though  he  might,  its  stern  realities  of  deceit  and  dis- 
cord through  the  eyes  of  youth,  could  easily  have 
traced  in  the  sadness  of  the  traveller  a  sorrow  which 
can  never  be  concealed  in  the  dim  and  silent  chambers 
of  the  human  heart.  The  past  is  a  harp,  and  memory 
a  sybil,  whose  finger  will  stray  upon  its  silent  chords, 
whether  its  tones  are  sickening  to  the  soul,  or  rafiresh- 
iog  as  the  dew  of  evening  to  the  withered  flower.  The 
most  trivial  event  wUl  remove  the  lava  and  the  dust, 
and  array  before  the  suflerer  the  grimlike  thoughts  of 
former  years,  which  had  been  thought  deeply  buried — 
or,  perchance,  in  the  decay  of  the  cheek,  in  the  reckless 
laughter  of  the  Kp,  or  in  the  ruin  of  the  eye,  may  be 
traced  the  gloomy  thoughts  that  rise,  like  spectre- 
shapes,  from  the  voiceless  urn  of  buried  hope.  Sweetest 
of  England's  mighty  writers  I  loveliest  of  the  daugh- 
ters of  song !  beautifully  hast  thou  said,  and  true  as 
beautiful, 

<*  The  heart  may  be  a  dark  and  closed-up  tomb ; 
But  memory  stands  a  ghoat  amtd  the  gloom  r*** 

As  the  traveller  rode  along,  from  a  neighboring  chapel 
the  vesper  song  of  evening,  borne  over  the  calm  waters 
and  mellowed  by  the  distance,  reached  his  ears.  The 
words,  twined  into  a  somewhat  solemn,  rhyme,  and 
sang  by  voices  of  peculiar  sweetness,  accompanied 
with  the  chime  of  convent  bells,  well  befitted  the  hour, 
and  threw  our  horseman  into  a  train  of  reflections  at 
once  sweet  and  sad.  As  the  hymn  ceased,  and  he  re- 
commenced his  journey,  he  spied,  on  a  high  rock  at 
the  mouth  of  a  cave  by  the  roadside,  a  uU  and  ghost- 
like form.  It  was  above  the  human  height,  and  more 
resembled  the  heathen's  conception  of  that  of  one  of 
*  Letliia  £.  Landon. 


the  Titans  who  besieg^  Olympus  than  any  he  had  ever 
seen.  His  hair,  of  a  grayish  color,  floated  almost  to 
his  feet,  and  the  long  nails  and  tattered  condition  of 
his  dress  bespoke  him  the  hermit  of  the  cave.  His  eye 
was  stretched  over  the  wide  plain  beneath,  and  it  was 
some  moments  before  it  rested  on  the  horseman :  as  it 
did,  it  was  lighted  up  suddenly,  like  a  toxch  flashing 
amid  the  tomb.  His  Ups  parted,  and  these  were  the 
strange  words  he  uttered : 

"  On,  on,  to  Paris !  for  there  thou  art  now  expected">- 
and  he  turned,  as  he  did  so,  lifting  his  thin  bony  finger 
to  something  gleaming  in  the  distance  tike  sapphixe 
columns  from  the  sparkling  Seine.  "  Lo !  through  the 
dim  mists  its  thousand  palaces  I    On,  on  !*' 

And  the  hermit  disappeared  in  the  mouth  of  the  cave, 
and  the  wanderer  pondered  over  the  strange  words, 
'^  Thou  art  now  expected :"  they  were  mysterious ;  but 
he  paused  not  until  he  reached  the  capital  of  France. 
Before  him  was  the  tower  of  Saint  Sulpice ;  in  the  dis- 
tance, and  almost  obscured  by  the  mists  that  hovered 
around  them,  arose  the  blackened  walls  of  Notre  Dame; 
at  his  side  were  dismal  and  dirty  huts,  and  the  street 
through  which  he  rode,  was  so  crowded,  that  it  was  with 
difBiculty  to  himself  and  danger  to  the  passengers,  that 
he  forced  his  way  along.    Just  as  he  passed  the  arch  of 
Pfitoile,  the  cry  of  a  beggar  startled  his  spirited  horse, 
which,  taking  affright,  suddenly  sprang  to  one  side. 
So  quick  and  so  unlooked  for  was  the  motioii,  that  the 
rider,  almost  thrown  from  his  seat,  could  not  give  the 
alarpi  before  the  horse  trod  on  a  little  child  that  was 
heedlessly  playing  in  the  street.    As  it  leiq^ied  away, 
the  girl,  for  such  it  was,  fell  to  the  earth  greatly  man- 
gled, the  blood  flowing  from  its  nose  and  lips.     The 
horseman,  discovering  the  accident,  sprang  from  his 
saddle,  but  reached  the  child  as  it  was  caught  in  an  old 
woman's  arms,  an  already  stiffening  coipse.    Terrified 
by  the  sudden  death  of  the  child,  with  iia  bloody  feim 
in  her  withered  anns,  the  old  nurse  gaxed  one  mo- 
ment on  its  pale,  hueless  oountenance,  the  featuiea  calm 
and  smiling  even  in  death,  and  shrieked  "  Murder  P' 
which  swept,  amid  the  din  and  noise  of  the  street,  Uke 
a  thunderbolt.    One  moment,  an  appalling  silence,  Uke 
that  of  the  grave,  hovered  around,  and  in  the  next,  all 
was  commotion  and  disorder.    Windows  flew  up,  doors 
sprang  open,  and  the  terror-stricken  citixens  leaped 
forth,  reiterating  with  maniac  gestures  the  demon  ery. 
It  was  an  the  work  of  a  moment,  and  swam  before  the 
eyes  of  our  traveller  like  some  distempered  viaioiL. 
Ere  he  could  put  spurs  to  his  horse,  hie  retreat  was 
impossible,  for  he  was  surrounded  on  every  side.     As 
far  as  his  eye  could  reach,  the  street  was  completely 
crowded  with  beings  more  like  ghosts  or  spectrea  than 
human.    That  some  dreadful  and  premediuted  assas- 
sination had  been  committed,  every  one  believed.   The 
simple  event,  as  usual  in  moments  of  deep  excitement, 
was  greatly  increased  and  exaggerated,  gathering'  at 
every  move  a  fresh  inhumanity. 

"  She  was  so  young  and  beautiful,"  whimpered  a 
fellow  who  never  had  seen  her. 

**And  so  innocent,"  said  another. 

"  She  would  not  have  remained  so  long,"  muttered 
between  his  teeth  a  cowardly,  sleek-haired  gallant,  as 
he  gased  at  the  noble  horseman,  and  thought  of  hie  owii 
pretty  lass ;  "  virtue  and  purity  are  as  naught  beneath 
the  libertine's  glance." 

Just  at  this  moment  he  made  a  second  attempt  &t 
flight. 
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"  Stop  the  murderer/*  cried  a  weak  yoice^it  was 
tiiat  of  the  old  nvne. 

*^  Blood  ia  upon  his  akirta,*'  ahoated  another,  who 
had  heard  her  version  of  the  event. 
"  Down  with  him,"  screamed  a  littiiB  rnffian. 
"  To  the  trial  with  him,"  aaffg^ted  a  peaceable  citi- 
sen.    Not  a  voice  reiterated  it. 

<<Life  for  life  I"  "Blood  for  blood  P*  echoed  a  hun- 
dred voicea  at  once,  as  the  voice  of  a  aing le  man^  It 
was  eaug-ht  op  in  the  distance,  and  now  it  burst  from 
ever  J  lip  like  the  tesponse  of  a  thousand  demons,  roll- 
ing- from  earth  to  heaven,  and  dying  away  but  ii^  the 
thick  willowa  of  the  diatant  Seine :  "  Blood  for  blood !" 
The  curses,  the  yells,  the  shouts  from  lips  that  knew 
nothing  of  the  affair,  were  deafening.  Action,  from  a 
hasty  impulse,  guided  that  lawless  mob^  who  had  de- 
throned their  monarch,  and  erected  above  the  ruin  a 
pover  withering  in  its  aims,  and  blighting  ih  its 
deepening  despotism  the  hopes  and  aspirations  of  a 
brave  and  npble  people;  to  whom  the  very  name  of 
LxsaaTT  has  been,  and  ever  will  remain^  a  nucleus 
aroond  which  duaters  all  that  is  beautiful  in  their 
natures ;  but  who,  alas  I  for  their  blood-stained  vine- 
yards and  desecrated  temples,  have  never  worshipped 
anght  aave  the  semblance  of  the  pure  gold  of  the 
■hrine,  adulterated  by  human  passion  and  unholy 
ambition  I 

A  body  of  guards  were  soon  on  the  ground,  with 
bomished  arms  and  floating  plumes,  and  martial  ac- 
eoutrements ;  but,  alas  for  their  untried  valoi !  alas  for 
their  chivalry  I  they  towered  with  a  giant's  strength  in 
peace,  and  shrank  to  their  cowardly  bosoms  before  the 
glancea  of  a  ruffian  mob. 

Hie  friendless  horseman  aaw  his  danger.  He  knew 
that  his  life  hung  upon  a  brittle  thread,  which  might 
in  the  next  second  be  severed.  Yet  he  was  undaunted. 
His  form  seemed  to  increase ;  and  his  face,  generally 
so  calm  and  passionless,  assumed  a  deeper  flush  than 
its  wool,  as  the  danger  became  more  imminent.  He 
looked  abroad  upon  that  vast  crowd,  who  had  not  as  yet 
committed  any  violence,  bat  rooked  to  and  fro  like  the 
waves  of  an  ocean  yawning  for  the  fragile  barque  that 
was  to  be  engulpbed  there;  and  his  glance  breathed 
of  defiance,  and  the  smile  that  lingered  for  a  moment 
about  hia  lip  was  one  of  deriaion. 

At  this  janctare  a  voice  whispered  in  his  eai^  "Des- 
pair not!"  Turning  in  surprise,  he  beheld  in  the 
speaker  a  young  man  of  singular  appearance,  whom  he 
bad  never  seen  before.  He  had  scarce  whispered  the 
words  ere  be  disappeared.  He  could  have  been  seen 
threading  his  way  through  the  dense  crowd  towards  a 
chapel  near  at  hand,  of  ancient  but  blackened  architec- 
ture. Near  its  door,  from  which  (attracted  by  the 
noise  without)  he  had  Just  emerged,  stood  a  venerable 
pnest. 

^  Mother  of  God  I  what  a  spectacle!"  cried  the  re- 
vevend  father,  as  his  attention  was  directed  to  the  popu- 
lace who  surrounded  the  horseman.  Well  did  he  know 
the  voice  of  that  motn-it  had  frosen  hia  own  blood  by 
its  appalling  (ones  before.  ''People  of  Paris,  what 
would  ye  1  ViThat  inha  manity  ia  this,  and  to  a  stranger  1 
Beware  of  your  actions,  lest  ye  bring  down  the  ana- 
themas of  the  holy  faith  and  the  denunciationa  of  the 
church  T* 

The  pe<^le  moved  towards  him — as  they  did  so,  he 
heard  not,  or  did  not  notice^  their  murmurs.  Elated 
wirti  the  prospect  of  awing  them,  he  turned  towards 
the  ehapel,  in  appropriate  parts  of  which  could  be  seen 


many  statues  of  the  great  and  illustrious  ones  of  the 
church.  Surmounted  in  a  niche,  at  the  centre  of  the 
chapel,  towered  the  colossal  shape  of  its  patron  saint. 
It  waa  of  the  pureat  marble  and  the  nicest  sculpture. 
It  had  stood  there  for  yeara  and  years,  the  silent  wit* 
ness  of  changes  and  crimes.  Wave  had  chased  wave 
upon  the  ocean-tide  of  despotism — armies  had  swept 
by  it,  and  beneath  it  had  been  heard  the  shock  of  bat- 
tles—yet there  had  it  stood,  dark  and  solemn,  upon  its 
silent  and  unmoved  throne,  a  relic  from  the  abyss  of 
past  ages. 

Even  as  the  priest  gased  in  adoration  upon  it,  lo !  the 
statue  came  topling  down,  and  fell  at  his  feet  crushed 
into  a  thousand  atoms.  The  cause  was  never  known  ; 
but,  from  what  followed,  it  is  presumed  that  it  was  the 
work  of  an  unseen  hand.  A  loud  laugh  drew  his  at- 
tention to  a  very  young  man,  the  same  who  had  cheered 
the  horseman,  and  who  now  scorned  the  priest.  He 
rushed  towards  the  one  whom  he  supposed  the  oflender . 
His  eyes  flashed,  his  cheek  scorched,  and  his  whole 
face  waa  lit  up  with  a  holy  enthusiasm.  The  secret 
cloister  and  the  silent  cell  had  failed  to  cool,  and  had 
but  smothered  his  passions— they  leaped  forth  now 
^ith  a  new  life  and  vigor.  He  approached  the  young 
man — was  near  him — stood  before  him :  in  one  moment 
more,  and  lo !  the  torch  waa  lit  that  flashed  upon  his 
funeral  pyre ! 

"Down  with  priestcraft!"  ahouted  a  single  voice,  so 
thrilling  that  it  touched  every  heart  and  was  echoed  by 
every  lip.  The  young  revolutionist  had  by  one  cry 
nerved  a  hundred  arms.  The  priest  was  hurled  to  the 
earth — the  uplifted  dagger  was  sheathed  in  his  heart — 
and  in  a  few  momenta,  as  the  crowd  swept  over  it,  that 
form  had  been  trodden  to  the  clay  from  whence  it 
sprang.  This  was  but  the  beginning  of  the  ends  for 
his  death  was  the  signal  for  an  attack  on  the  neighbor- 
ing chapels  by  the  bloodthirsty  mob. 

As  the  moon  rose  above  the  distant  mountains  on 
that  evening,  the  chaunt  of  priests  had  ceased — the 
consecrated  lights  were  out—  the  solemn  chime  of  holy 
bells  was  no  longer  beard.  The  sacred  templea  had 
been  plundered  of  their  statues  and  divinities— the  loud 
laugh  echoed  in  the  holy  of  holies,  and  the  blood-stain- 
ed flag  of  infidelity  floated  in  triumph  from  their  turrets 
and  spires.  The  eternal  faith  had  been  hurled  from  ifa 
throne  of  ages  I 

A  moment  after  the  assassination,  the  mad  about  of 
the  revolutionists  still  ringing  in  his  ears,  otir  traveller 
turned  and  found  himaelf  alone.  In  another  moment 
the  young  atrangerwas  at  his  side.  "Fly,  fly,  or  I 
know  not  who  may  be  the  next  victim,"  exclaimed  he. 
The  mob^  the  cheering  words,  the  stranger,  the  murder, 
all  rushed  before  him.  The  veil  was  torn  from  the 
mystery.  The  truth  flashed  upon  him.  To  sate  him, 
the  unknown  young  man  had  drawn  the  attention  of 
the  populace  to  another  point. 

**  To  whom  do  I  owe  my  safety  7"  asked  he— but  on 
turning  to  where  the  stranger  stood,  he  could  not  see 
him.  He  moved  not,  he  spoke  not,  he  breathed  not. 
Was  it  not  all  a  dream,  a  vision  1  Suddenly  he  reco- 
vered. The  cry  of  the  mob  scarcely  heard,  the  atreet 
cleared,  despair  nerved  him.  Hia  mission  to  Paris  was 
not  atuined.  The  about  of  the  mob  neared  him ;  but 
he  was  far  distant  when  they  returned. 

Thua  entered  Francis  Arminc  into  Paris.    When  the 

mantle  of  night  was  cast  upon  the  earth,  he  was  sitting 

in  a  email  room  in  the  suburbs  of  that  city.    His  mind 

I  waa  unusually  gloomy  and  abstracted.    He  moved  to 
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the  window—all  without  was  aiill.  The  blu«  heaveiM 
were  aparkling'  with  the  lif^ht  of  many  start,  and  the 
young  moon,  "  regent  of  the  night,"  reflected  its  beams 
upon  the  quiet  Parisian  city.  Am  he  retired,  he  opened 
a  delicate  locket,  which  contained  some  rich  and  jetty 
hair,  and  as  he  gazed  upon  it  a  strain  of  music  from  & 
distant  band  of  serenaders  swept  along.  And  sad  and 
melancholy  were  his  musings  as  he  listened ;  for  they 
were  of  the  past.  Before  him  appeared  his  youthful 
sister,  the  beautiful  and  lost — ^his  distant  hom»— the 
green  earth  and  sparkling  streams  of  that  home— and, 
glowing  above  all,  was  the  violet  sky  of  his  own  beau- 
tiful Italy! 


CHAPTER  11. 

Oeniut !  ths  god  of  eaith, 
Th«  child  of  hsaven ! 


Fmir^eli, 


Llf«  had  to  h«r  been  swe«t  as  music  msatoras 
Thai  scsal  forth  from  a  lute  on  some  fainl  breexe ! 

Jbruiim. 

Light  after  light  the  glorious  vleions  fade. 

xfeffMfM. 

Francis  Armine  was  an  Italian,  possessing  all  that 
birth  and  wealth  could  accumulate.  He  was  born 
on  the  western  shore  of  Lake  Como,  whose  sparkling 
waters  and  picturesque  landscapes  are  linked  with  the 
most  beautiful  scenery  in  the  world.  Europe  has  many 
a  Maggiojre  and  Leman,  and  but  one 

**  Como,  wiih  its  crystal  face." 

The  unrivalled  climate,  the  rainbow  tinted  skiesi  the 
transparent  waters,  the  white  walled  villas  that  rise  on 
its  golden  banks,  combine  to  render  its  "  peaceful  her- 
mitage" a  most  desirable  retreat.  And  it  was  there  that 
the  poet  touched  his  heaven-strung  lyre,  and  awoke 
straiiui  more  immortal  than  the  warrior's  blood-bought 
name.  It  is  there  that  amid  the  green  groves  played 
the  glittering  waters  of  Pliny's  cooling  fountain,  and 
there  stands  the  terrace  wheie  he  ga^d  upon  the  sua 
as  it  peered  above  the  blue  and  misty  hills  or  sank  be- 
neath the  distant  horizon.  It  is  there  that  the  rich 
music  and  the  graceful  poetry  of  Italy  come  like  hallow- 
ed dreams  to  the  wandering  pilg^rim. 

At  an  early  age  Arming's  parents  died,  leaving  him- 
self and  his  sister  alone,  though  not  friendless,  upon 
the  world.  His  boyhood  had  been  a  mixture  of  plea- 
sure and  study ;  not  too  mueh  of  the  former  to  unfit  his 
mind  for  the  intense  study  of  after  years,  nor  too  much 
of  study  to  nauseate  the  taste  and  vitiate  the  youthful 
intellect,  rendering  the  object  unprepared  and  unwilling 
to  prosecute  the  higher  and  more  tedious  branches  of 
education.  It  was  a  nice  blending  of  the  two,  such  as 
is  to  be  observed  in  that  of  the  opposite  eolors  of  the 
rainbow,  distinct  in  shade,  but  not  so  in  the  mingled 
and  delicate  pencilling  of  each  rich  hue* 

When  I  said  that  he  was  an  Italian,  a  description  of 
the  gradual  development  of  his  intellect  might  be 
deemed  a  superfluous  waste  of  words.  For  there  is  a 
something  in  the  air,  and  earth  and  sky  of  that  lovely 
clime,  thi^t  kindles,  elevates  and  refines  tha  mind. 
When  the  veil  of  twilight  is  cast  over  the  earth,  with 
its  deep  vallies,  its  fragrant  groves  and  its  luxuriant 


e^dens,  to  wander  forth  and  breathe  the  perfumed  air, 
should  it  fail  to  draw  from  the  reoeases  of  the  mind  all 
that  is  beautiful  or  vivid  there,  they  will  remsin  dor- 
mant forever.  Whether  this  may  be  attributed  to  the 
sky,  with  its  shifting  and  fleecy  clouds  that  even  mdt 
into  the  deep  axure  as  we  gase  upon  them— to  the  tir 
pregnant  with  the  perfume  of  flowera-^r  to  the  ver. 
dant  earth-^w  to  a  transfusion  of  the  whole,  the  miad 
is  elevated  to  a  brighter  sphere  than  its  wontr-to  a 
dreamlike  enchantment,  where  it  can  revel  in  all  thtt it 
exquisite  or  passionate  in  that  Elysium  receptacle,  the 
imagination. 

Armine's  education  was  simple,  not  compUeated.  He 
had  studied  well  the  writings  of  his  own  countrjmeo, 
before  he  sought  those  of  other  lands.  He  did  not  di?e 
into  the  sea  of  classic  learning  ere  he  had  skimmed 
over  the  calmer  stream  of  a  common  education.  He 
well  knew  the  present,  before  he  ventured  into  the  dim 
regions  of  the  pasL  What  to*  the  untutored  mind  ue 
the  lessons  of  the  bygone  1  What  Egypt's  myitie  and 
venerated  learning?  What  the  classic  literatnie  o( 
Greece,  or  the  untouched  shelves  of  oriental  Peitiat 
The  eagle,  if  he  would  soar  to  the  clouds  or  bathe  hii 
plumage  in  the  dews  of  heaven,  must  streogthen  bis 
wing  upon  the  eyry  ere  he  sticceeds ;  and  the  mind,  too, 
with  all  its  gigantic  powers,  must  slowly  unfold  them, 
at  first  the  ci^le,  and  then  the  unfettered  tread,  ao 
closely  does  the  mind  resemble  the  body. 

He  travelled;  for  though  Italy  was  once  Dloatiious, 
once  mistress  of  learning,  ^e  was  then  but  the  phantom 
of  her  former  self.  He  travelled  into  other  lands,  and 
he  penetrated  still  farther  into  the  inner  temple  of  iotd- 
ligence.  At  last  the  lightning  burst  from  its  impri- 
soning cloud — chaos  disappeared— he  posscaeed  the 
great  gift, 

*'  That  ocean  to  ths  rfren  of  the  miod." 

His  mind  was  peopled  with  the  stai-bright  fancies,  the 
seraph-winged  thoughts,  the  « moving  delicate"  crea- 
tions" of  the  poet,  with  no  obstacle  to  his  wanderingvr 
no  pinion  to  his  conceptions.  The  pure  and  holy  fin* 
of  genius  were  kindled,  and  threw  abroad  their  ani- 
mating and  inspiring  rays. 

And  fame,  though  it  is  but  the  foam  that  glitleis  a 
moment  upon  the  wave  and  then  dissolves,  clusteied 
around  his  name  and  promised  to  it  immortality.  Uttk 
did  he  then  imagine  the  io^enetrable  mystery  that 
would  cloud  his  life  and  moulder  away  the  dreams  and 
visions  that  youth  and  poetry  had  consecrated.  What 
are  the  eagle^plumed  hopes,  the  golden  aspirations  of 
the  human  heart,  that,  like  the  snow-flake,  a  w^^ 
breath  can  melt ) 

His  sister's  love  was  as  the  first  rosy  star  that  beamed 
upon  his  path.  She  was  very  beautiful — a  dowry  wbieh 
to  some  is  accompanied  with  innocence  and  happineaii 
and  to  others  the  fatal  companion  of  vice  and  shame. 
To  which  of  these  Genevieve  Armine  was  destined,  the 
after  events  of  these  pages  will  serve  to  delinette. 

Her  brother  loved  her.  She  was  to  him  as  a  gentk 
spirit  from  another  world  sent  to  cheer  him  on  his  path- 
way— so  pure,  s(/chaste,  so  lovely,  so  like  an  angel-*^in 
form  so  symmetrical,  in  mind  so  rare  and  chaste.  When 
pondering  over  the  musty  volume  in  his  study,  or  defr 
neatiag  on  his  page  the  beautiful  creatLons  that  thxoDg- 
ed  his  brain,  her  light  tap  eould  be  heard  at  the  dooi; 
and  her  soft  voice  would  ask  to  gain  admittance  there. 
And  then  she  would  bound  in^  and  on  his  lap  wos^  ^ 
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then  breathe  into  her  mind  the  divinity  that  hovered 
aroand  his  own,  watching  ita  dawn  and  development 
with  a  miaerla  care. 

Her  every  action  was  as  a  spell  to  iiirn.  Her  form 
seemed  rather  the  animation  of  a  dream,  and  her  rich 
and  musical  voice  sweeter  than  the  first  spring  gale. 
Together  they  had  often  wandered  along  the  level 
champaign  and  climbed  the  neighboring  hills.  At 
mornings  freshest  hour,  they  could  be  seen  in  the 
shady  grove  above  the  lombs  of  theit  parents,  perchance 
to  drop  a  tear  or  breathe  a  prayer  to  the  memory  of  the 
departed ;  and  at  evening  they  were  sailing  on  the  crys- 
tal bosom  of  Como,  when  along  its  waters  were  mir- 
rored the  light  of  many  stars  or  the  beams  of  the  cres- 
cent moon;  and  later,  when  all  was  calm  and  still 
around,  they  were  at  their  door  watching  the  deep  Slue 
heavens  or  singling  from  the  stars  a  harbinger  for  the 
future.  At  such  moments,  as  his  arm  was  twined 
around  her  waist  and  her  head  was  nestled  on  his  bo- 
som, be  would  gaze  upon  her  beautiful  countenance,  so 
bright,  so  innocent  in  youthful  beauty,  at  that  time  so 
emblematic  of  the  pure  heavens  she  looked  upon. 

The  present  was  all  to  him ;  for  he  knew  not  of  the 
deep,  silent,  fathomless  future  that  awaited  him— that, 
above  every  hope  of  the  past,  a  spectre  form  would  dark- 
ly hover,  pointing  to  the  dreams  and  visions  swept  from 
the  earth  forever. 

One  mominfiT— itwas  as  bright  as  his  love — ^Armine 
arose  to  take  the  accustomed  walk  with-  his  sister :  it 
was  later  than  usual ;  the  sun  wqs  high  in  the  heavens, 
and  its  rays  had  almost  dried  the  dews  of  night  from 
the  long  grass  that  waved  upon  the  earth ;  yet  she  was 
not  up.  He  went  to  her  chamber  door  and  called  her 
name,  but  no  one  answered.  He  called  again  and  again, 
but  all  was  silent.  The  suspense  became  intolerable : 
he  burst  the  door  open.  Her  bed  had  not  been  pressed 
on  that  night — all  in  the  room  was  the  same  as  on  yes- 
terday— but  his  sister,  where  was  shel  The  spirit  of 
the  place  had  departed.  As  he  was  retiring,  a  packet  on 
the  table  attracted  his  attention.  It  was  directed  in  her 
own  writing  to  his  address.  He  tore  it  open,  and  found 
tfaen  a  small  locket  presented  by  him  to  her  many 
years  preyious :  he  touched  the  spring,  and  as  it  flew 
open  a  ringlet  of  her  own  hair  floated  on  the  table.  How 
ofken,  amid  the  dreariness  of  after  years,  was  that  slight 
memento  bathed  in  his  overgushing  tears. 

A  few  days  before  this,  she  had  been  unusually 
gloomy  and  depressed.  She  went  often  to  her  usual 
haunts,  and  returned  home  sad  and  silent.  On  the 
previous  evening  she  was  sitting  over  a  fountain  which 
for  years  had  been  a  favorite  retreat;  while  there,  her 
brother,  who  had  been  strolling  through  the  woods, 
came  near  her  unnoticed,  and  discovered  that  she  was 
in  tears :  as  silently  as  he  came  he  stole  away,  and  had 
almost  forgotten  the  circumstance,  untU  the  morning 
of  her  sudden  and  mysterious  disappearance.  It  then 
flashed  upon  him.  An  old  servant,  in  passing  near  her 
window,  about  midnight,  discovered  lights  in  her  cham- 
berj  and  imagined  that  he  could  sec  forms  flit  by.  He 
went  to  his  own  room,  and  in  a  short  time  thought  that 
he  heard  strange  noises.  Some  one  was  crying.  As  he 
lay  perfectly  still,  it  ceased,  and  was  succeeded  by  whis- 
perings so  faint  that  he  could  but  hear  the  sound — a 
Imrried  tread  as  of  two  persons,  and  again  all  was  silence. 
As  he  was  dosing  into  a  second  sleep  he  heard  the  sound 
«f  carriage  wheels  along  the  road,  but  attributed  all  to 
■operscitious  misgivings,  until  his  slumbers  were  bro- 
kn  on  the  next  mojning  with  the  noiso  of  the  searahera. 


Hours,  days,  weeks,  months  and  years  elapsed,  and 
she  was  not  heard  from.  All  was  deep  mystery.  Mes- 
sengers were  scattered  over  the  continent,  tod  wealth 
exhausted,  but  the  least  clue  had  not  been  found  to 
solve  ^e  mystery.  Such  measures  appeared  to  have 
been  taken  as  to  render  the  search  in  vain. 

Her  brother  could  not  move  a  step  without  thinking 
of  her — he  could  not  remain  where  she  had  been — hs 
longed  for  an  escape  from  thought ;  for  it  was  a  pain  to 
think,  to  live.  He  closed  his  villa  on  the  Como,  and 
travelled,  where  he  knew  not,  he  cared  not.  The  same 
to  him  were  clouds  and  siwshine,  day  and  night,  peace 
and  turmoil.  A  dim  and  sepulchral  void  was  in  his 
heart    The 

"  Beauty  of  the  grass  and  splendor  of  lh«  flowers*' 

was  nimottced  by  him.  The  storm  and  the  tempest, 
when  the  demons  of  the  cloud  shook  their  shroud  upon 
the  earth,  were  his  element.  He  was  driven  like  a 
blighted  leaf  before  the  Wind,  and  in  the  darkness  of 
his  de^air  longed  for  the  strife  and  the  red  flash  of 
swords. 

He  looked  upon  the  worid,  and  cried  in  the  bitterness 
of  his  grief,  "  I  am  alone."  For  his  parents  had  de- 
parted, and  his  sister  had  left  him.  He  was  alone,  and 
ho  a^ed  not  for  sympathy,  and  he  dreamed  not  of  love* 
The  bright  earth  was  yet  beautiful :  the  glittering  dew 
heralded  its  morn  and  shadowy  twilight  its  eve,  and  at 
night  the  moon  shed  its  mystic  beams,  and  the  stars, 
the  eternal  sentinels  of  time,  spangled  the  heavens. 
Yet  the  sadness  that  pervaded  his  being,  was  blent  with 
them,  and  darkened  the  face  of  natuie.  Link  by  link 
had  been  sundered  of  the  chain  that  bound  him  to 
earth — cloud  by  cloud  had  arisen  upon  his  hopes,  and 
all  was  dreary  and  desolate.  Tfie  sunshine  of  his 
youth  had  passed.  In  his  meditations  he  would  cling 
to  the  hope  that  Genevieve  yet  lived.  Fame's  eagle 
pinions  lured  him  not — ambition's  syren  hopes  were 
forgotten — that  lyre,  the  sound  of  which  people  heard 
entranced,  was  untouched,  and  the  beautiful  visions 
of  the  poet  were  beaten  back  to  their  sad  and  silent 
chambers. 

Five  years  of  suspense  had. passed,  and  she  was  un- 
heard of.  He  resolved  to  make  one  more  effort  to 
penetrate  the  mystery.  Wandering  along  the  Seine, 
he  at  length  .reached  Paris.  Of  his  entrance  into  that 
city — of  iiis  danger  and  of  his  rescue,  we  have  already 
recounted  in  the  preceding  chapter.  Having  exhaust- 
ed the  patience  of  the  gentle  reader,  we  hasten  now 
from  the  retrospect  to  the  events  of  the  present.  Read- 
er, we  abominate  all  comparisons,  but  we  trust  that  you 
will  find  our  narrative  like  a  river,  whose  fountain  is 
duU.and  lazy,  but  which,  as  its  banks  widen  and  its 
waters  increase,  will  be  found  pleasant  to  the  sight. 
You  have  lingered  thus  far  with  us  to  pluck  the  flower 
from  the  roadside ;  go  on,  and  hand  in  hand  we  will 
open  to  your  vision  the  wide  landscape :  perchance  in 
the  forests  and  groves,  and  by  the  murmuring  waters, 
something  may  be  found  that  will  cheat  existence  for 
a  moment  of  its  palling  realities  and  its  sickening 
anxieties. 

Armine  in  his  slumbers  had  sent  through  the  untrod 
vista  of  the  future,  a  brightening  dream;  for  although 
darkness  and  gloom  rest  upon  the  shrine,  the  spirit  and 
the  divinity  still  hover  there,  and  seraph-winged  and 
fresh-breathing  hope  descends  like  the  dove  on  the 
waters  of  the  past;  and  brightens,  as  with  an  Eden  spell, 
the  dim  clouds  of  the  future. 
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CHAPTER  ly. 

Tbe  Indians,  perceiving  that  they  would  not  be  able 
to  escape  by  flight,  reaolved  to  aeli  their  Uvea  at  a  dear 
price  to  the  yictora. 

Their  loaded  arms  were  itackad  near  the  spot  where 
they  were  constructing  their  rafts.  On  tbe  first  alarm, 
those  who  were  not  injured  by  the  sudden  fire  firom  tbe 
top  of  the  river  bank,  sprung  to  their  rifles  and  stood  on 
the  defensive.  They  separated  partially,  and  retreated 
slowly  backwards  along  the  beach,  selecting  at  the  same 
time  the  antagonists  with  whom  they  intended  to  grap- 
ple, and  try  the  fate  of  war.  The  settlers  pressed  on 
vigorously,  not  at  all  forgetting  the  injunction  of  their 
commander,  that  **  each  man  must  buckle  to  his  man," 
or  the  enemy  would  eaeape  with  only  a  trifling  loas. 

The  fire  from  the  bluflT  had  been  deadly,  but  still  a 
aufiicient  number  of  the  enemy  remained  to  give  full 
employment  to  tbe  assailants.  The  savages  discbaiged 
their  pieces  with  effect,  wounding  five  of  the  settlers  so 
that  they  could  render  no  assistance  to  their  comrades. 
Those  who  had  fired  first,  having  reloaded,  came  to  the 
succor  of  those  who  were  in  front.  The  commander 
led  the  van,  giving  his  orders  in  a  loud  and  animated 
tone.  He  seemed  to  have  lost  his  usual  coolness,  and 
to  have  been  wrought  up,  by  the  conviction  of  the  deep 
stake  which  was  to  be  won  or  lost  in  this  game  of  life 
and  death,  to  a  pitch  of  enthusiasm  bordering  on  mad- 
ness. His  whole  countenance  was  full  of  desperate 
fury.  His  eye  was  lighted  up  by  the  feeling  of  revenge 
that  was  burning  within  him.  The  watchword  was 
"  no  quarters.**  Selecting  the  largest  and  fiercest  of  the 
enemy,  the  dauntless  veteran  gave  him  to  understand 
by  his  movements  upon  him,  that  be  had  selected  him 
as  the  object  of  his  attack.  He  then  made  a  sudden 
run  at  him,  as  though  he  sought  an  individual  encounter 
with  him,  hand  to  hand,  which  threw  the  chief  off  his 
guard,  and  operated  as  a  momentary  surprize.  At  that 
instant  the  commander  halted.  As  quick  as  thought,  he 
raised  his  rifle,  applied  his  long  practised  eye  to  the 
sight,  fired,  and  the  Indian  fell,  who  had  scarcely  reached 
tbe  earth  before  his  adversary  buried  his  tomahawk  in 
his  brains,  drew  out  his  knife,  took  the  scalp,  and  put  it 
into  his  leather  shot  pouch.  As  the  parties  fought  along 
tbe  edge  of  the  water,  the  warriora^  according  to  custom, 
kept  up  a  loud  yelling  to  encourage  each  other.  But  it 
became  fiiinter  and  fainter,  until  at  last  their  number 
was  so  much  diminished,  that  they  saw  that  they  must 
all  be  cut  off,  unless  they  saved  themselves  by  a  despe- 
rate effort  to  fly.  Eight  of  them  threw  their  arms  be- 
hind them,  and  plunged  head  foremost  into  the  river, 
two  or  three  of  whom  were  already  badly  wounded. 
The  victorious  party,  with  their  pieces  ready,  waited  till 
they  should  rise  to  take  breath,  and  then  fired.  One 
who  came  up,  was  pouring  out  blood  from  his  mouth  in 
a  stream,  but  he  was  instantly  wounded  again,  and  roll- 
ing over  and  over,  he  at  last,  after  a  desperate  struggle, 
sunk  to  rise  no  more.  These  unerring  marksmen  killed 
off  all  who  had  fled  but  two,  who  being  expert  swim- 
merSf'made  their  way  safely  to  the  opposite  shore,  a  dis- 
tance of  nearly  a  mile.    The  settlers  stood  and  watched 


them  with  intense  interest,  hoping  that  they  were 
wounded,  and  that  at  last  they  would  go  down.  But, 
after  a  long  time,  they  were  espied  slowly  M^ndinr 
the  bank.  After  they  had  reached  the  bluff,  they  m 
down  to  rest  themselves,  when  the  whiles  raised  & 
loud  cry  after  them,  to  which  they  replied  in  defying 
tones  and  ejaculations.    - 

The  hatred  of  these  emigranta  to  the  west  towatdBthe 
unlettered  and  uncivilized  sons  of  the  forest,  was  with. 
out  any  limit,  and  was  met  in  a  correspooding  temper. 
The  state  of  North  Carolina  claimed  all  tbe  territory 
from  the  sea  to  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Misanipp. 
She  had  invited  all,  who  were  sufficiently  daring  and 
brave  to  form  settlemenu  on  her  western  boundary,  tQ 
do  so;  and  had  promised  to  each  head  of  a  family,  a 
preemption  right  to  six  hundred  and  forty  acres  of  land. 
After  the  termination  of  our  revolutionary  war,  the 
same  state  had  allotted  to  the  officers  and  soldiers  of 
her  continental  line,  laiga  parcels  of  soil  over  wbidi 
the  Indians  were  then  roaming,  as  rewards  for  tbetrpe^ 
severing  seal  and  signal  bravery,  in  defending  tbe  rights 
of  the  colonies  against  the  usurpations  of  the  mother 
country.    Whenever  the  boundaries  of  the  new  settle> 
ments  were  enlarged,  the  men,  women  and  ebildrai, 
were  set  upon  by  the  savages  and  slaughtered.   It  was 
forever   uncertain  when  or  where  they  would  make 
their  attacks.    They  came  suddenly,  perpetrated  the 
meditated  mischief,  then  disappeared,  and  buried  them- 
selves in  their  fastnesses  and  hiding  places.   Tbe  bos- 
tility  between  these  parties  was  unappeasable.  Tbe 
one  was  resolved  to  hold  the  property  which  bad  been 
allotted  to  it  under  the  sanction  of  the  law ;  tbe  other 
adhered  with  unrelenting  tenacity  to  the  land  which  bad 
been  given  them  by  the  Qreat  Spirit    The  war  vhidi 
had  80  fong  depended  between  these  combatants,  and 
which  had  been  prosecuted  with  such  disastrous  fortanes 
to  both,  was  bloody  and  ferocious  to  the  last  degree. 
Every  other  censideratioQ  was  finally  swallowed  up  is 
the  gratification  of  personal  revenge.    The  white  mu 
hated  the  Indian,  and  the  Indian  hated  the  white  maa 
Both  saw  that  nothing  less  than  the  moet  daring  sets  of 
personal  courage  couki  save  them  from  total  extermiss* 
tion. 

Those  of  the  whites  who  had  gone  into  tbe  reeeet 
conflict,  had  parted  from  their  families,  with  s  resohitioo 
regardless  of  all  consequences,  under  the  oonvictioa 
that  although  their  lot  was  a  hard  one,  it  nrast  be  met 
with  a  courage  equal  to  the  exigent  cireomstanoes  ii 
which  they  were  placed.  After  this  bloody  battle  or 
rather  massacre  was  over,  the  conquerors  turned  tbeir 
attention  to  the  condition  of  their  associates.  Foor 
of  them  had  been  killed,  and  nine  of  them  wounded. 
The  former  were  hastily  buried  in  the  sand.  But  the 
situation  of  the  latter,  awakened  all  the  generous  sym- 
pathies of  those  who  had  escaped  unhurt.  Tbey  cried 
constantly  for  water  to  slake  their  burning  thirst  One 
poor  fellow  who  was  desperately  hurt^  implored  them 
to  put  an  end  to  his  misery,  by  shooting  him  throog^ 
the  head ;  for  he  was  certain,  he  said,  that  he  could  not 
live.  Some,  in  their  agonies,  prayed  earnestly  that 
their  sufferings  might  be  quickly  ended  in  death.  This 
party  had  gone  on  their  expedition  suddenly.  They 
possessed  no  means  to  heal  the  sick  or  wounded,  ereo  if 
there  had  been  time  to  collect  them.  What  wu  to  be 
done  with  these  unfortunate  men  ?    They  cooU  not  be 
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Ml  to  die.    There  were  do  Tehides  on  which  to  traoe- 
port  thetDi  and  it  aeemed  tmpoesible  to  get  them  along 
over  a  rough  and  narrow  trace,  every  where  croesed  by 
Men  timber,  and  at  many  points  oovered  with  large 
loose  rocks ;  this  difficalty  seemed  to  baffle  all  the  devi- 
ees  of  the  oomnoander  and  his  comrades,  and  to  fill  them 
with  d'istress.  At  length,  a  simple  contrivance  was  sug- 
gested and  adopted.   Round  pieces  of  timber  were  pip- 
cored,  which  were  flattened  at  the  ends,  that  were  to 
rest  on  the  ground.    These  pieees  were  connected  by 
broad  flat  slips  that  were  inserted  and  extended  from 
side  to  side.    The  poles  were  raised  to  the  shoulders  of 
the  horse,  and  a  blanket  thrown  over  hie  back.    Then 
a  broad  strings  like  a  breast-band,  was  drawn  round  the 
breast  of  the  animal    On  these  Tehicles,  resembling 
hand-barrows,  these  poor  fellows  were  laid.    One  man 
led  the  horse  carefally  and  slowly,  and  two  others  fol- 
bwed  behind,  occasionally  lifting  up  these  contriyances, 
and  easing,  them  over  the  bad  places  and  rocky  ob- 
struetioiM  that  lay  in  the  way.    It  was  impossible  for 
the  party  to  make  more  than  ten  miles  a  day.    The 
discanoe  from  the  Tennessee  to  Nashville  was  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty  mile^  On  the  march,  the  suflbrings  of 
those  who  had  been  shot  were  indescribable.    On  the 
fifth  day,  one  of  the  men  grew  rapidly  worse,  and  it 
was  obviotts  that  he  must  die,  for  the  ball  had  pene- 
trated the  groin  and  could  not  be  extracted.    Orders 
were  given  that  the  whole  pArty  should  halt  and  await 
the  result  of  the  struggle  which  the  dying  ma^  was 
maintaining  against  the  rapid  approaches  of  death. 
His  courage,  however,  was  unshaken.    When  night 
set  in,  fires  were  kindled  and  the  guard  mounted. 
The  sufferer  beckoned  to  the  oommander  to  come  near 
kim»     Having  done  so,  he  said  that  he  couhi  not  live 
till  morning ;  that  he  wished  to  say  a  few  words  to  him, 
ha  old  friend  and  companion  in  arms..   He  then  re- 
quested the  veteran,  down  whose  weather-beaten-cheek 
tears  were  stealing,  to  tell  his  wife  that  he  had  fought 
and  fallen  as  beoarae  a  brave  soldier.    To  tell  the  same 
to  his  chidren,  when  they  became  old  enough  to  under- 
stsmd,  how,  when  and  why  he  had  given  up  his  life  in 
thdr  defence,  and  that  they  must  never  lose  any  oppor- 
tunity of  avenging  his  blood.    He  Airther  desired  that 
the  plsfie  where  he  might  be  buried  should  be  carefully 
markad,  so  that  when  the  eavages  were  driven  from  the 
eoantry,  his  bones  might  be  collected,  and  laid  along 
aids  of  those  of  his  elder  .brother,  who  had  but  a  fe^ 
months  before  likewise  fallen  heroically  in  a  desperate 
eooouotsr  with  the  enemy.    Finally,  he  wished  to  bid 
Aiewell  to  all  whp  were  present.    They  came  around 
hiniy  aod  clasped  his  feeble  hand.    Not  a  word  was 
spoken,  bat  all  were  melted  into  tears. 

It  vrcus  one  of  the  many  striking  characteristics  of 
thess  early  emigrants,  that  amidst  the  roughest  scenes 
sad  ofsost  appalling  dangers,  they  were  forever  united 
to  one  another  by  the  most  devoted  afieetion.  About 
SB  hoiir  belbre  day-iighi  the  patient  expired.  When 
the  dajr  dawned,  Uie  dead  body  was  taken  to  a  rocky 
■ook  aboat  fifty  yards  from  the  trace,  and  there  laid. 
Tbe  peurty  gathered  up  the  stones  which  were  lying 
roond  oa  the  surfiioe  of  the  ground,  and  erected  a  kind 
of  rada  maosoleam  on  the  top  of  which  they  placed 
oT  fiUlen  timber,  in  compliance  with  the  dying 
reqnesL  This  simple*  monument  is  known  to 
this  hoar,  snd  the  mdaneholy  history  which  hi  connect- 


ed with  it,  is  still  recited  by  the  descendants  of  tbe  un- 
fortunate victim.   After  this  pious  labor  was  performed, 
the  weary  march  was  resumed.    The  wound  which 
had  been  inflicted  upon  Henry  was  in  itself  not  dange- 
rous.   But  the  weather  was  excessively  hot— there  was 
nothing  that  could  be  applied  to  it,  to  cleanse  it,  but  cold 
water.    Fatigue,  want  of  proper  sustenance,  bodily  and 
mental  irritation,  brought  on  him  a  slow  and  insidious 
fever  which  exhausted  all  his  strength.    No  longer  able 
to  sit  in  his  saddle,  he  was  placed  upon  the  vehicle 
which  had  been  occupied  by  his  dead  companion.    On 
the  evening  of  the  fourteenth  day  the  party  arrived  with- 
in seven  miles  of  the  station.    An  early  start  was  made 
in  the  morning,  and  at  about  four  o'clock  in  the  evening 
the  caravan  appeared  on  the  top  of  the  lofty  hill  that 
overlooked  Nashville.    The  commander  and  the  spy 
rode  together  in  front,  the  latter  carrying  a  slender 
hickory  pole  in  his  hand,  with  all  the  scalps  that  had 
been  taken  strung  upon  it.    Some  of  the  children  who 
were  near  the  gate  first  descried  the  returning  party, 
and  gave  the  word.  \All  who  were  within  instantly 
rushed  out  and  gathered  up  close  together,  seeming  to 
be  afraid  to  advance  and  meet  the  fatal  news  which 
might  be  brought    That  the  late  encounter  had  made 
widows  of  some  and  origans  of  others,  the  train  of 
wounded  which  folk>wed  in  the  rear,  rendered  almost 
certain.    Behind  all,  eame  the  five  young  squaws  who 
had  been  taken  prisoners,  for  the  commander  treated 
them  with  .the  greatest  humanity,  as  it  was  one  of  his 
truisms  that  no  brave  man  would  ever  lay  his  hand 
upon  a  woman  in  anger.    At  length  there  was  a  halt. 
The  wife  of  the  commander,  as  usual,  was  in  front. 
When  the  veteran  alighted,  her  oldest  children  being 
around  her  feet,  she  embraced  him.    But  each  of  the 
wives  of  those  who  had  been  killed,  cried  out,  "Great 
God!  is  my  husband  dead?"  "Im  he  killed?"  No  re- 
plies were  made.    These  women  did  not  shed  tears  or 
shriek,  but  they  set  up  the  wild  howl  of  maniacs — the 
result  of  utter  despair.    No  one  was  yet  prepared  to 
give  the  stirring  details  of  the  recent  battle.    The  wife 
of  the  commander  fint  rallied  and  gave  directions  to 
have  the  widowed  women  taken  away  and  placed  in 
their  cabins,  whilst  the  fri&ds  of  those  who  were  lying 
on  their  Itttera  were  engaged  in  lifting  them  up  in  their 
blankets,  and  oarrying  them  along  slowly  to  their  beds. 
But  all  were  astonished  and  grieved  at  the  spectral  ap- 
pearance of  Henry.    Only  a  little  while  before,  he  had 
gone  Ibrth  to  the  battle  broil,  full  of  health  and  life  and 
joy.    His  commander  dierished  for  him  a  paternal  at- 
tachment.   His  courage,  energy,  and   noble  bearing, 
had  won  the  regards  of  all  around  hinu    The  wife  of 
the  commander  gave  him  her  unceasing  peraonal  care. 
She  administered  to  him  those  simples  that  were  at 
hand,  and  best  calculated  to  abate  and  finally  to  remove 
his  fever,  and  those  tonics  which  could  be  procured  in 
the  woods.    She  would  not  permit  any  one  to  wash 
and  cleanse  his  wound,  but  performed  this  duty  herself. 
Seeing  that  he  was  despondent — that  there  was  some- 
thing within  him  that  weighed  upon  his  heart— this 
generous  woman  endeavored  to  revive  his  hopes  by 
every  appliance  and  suggestion  within  her   power. 
After  many  weeks  of  suffering,  Henry  became  percep- 
tibly better.    The  five  prisonere  rode  on  their  Indian 
ponies.    They  were  dressed  in  the  clothes  that  had 
been  taken  from  the  neighboring  statioiu    On  tiieir 
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first  arrival  no  one  noticed  them.  They  mt  on  their 
horses  with  their  heads  bent  down,  nor  did  they  dare 
to  looic  up.  At  last  the  women  suggested  that 
some  disposition  should  be  made  of  these  unfortu- 
nate  beings,  who  they  alleged  must  be  worn  out  by 
their  tedious  march.  Signs  were  made  to  them  to 
dismount.  Having  done  so,  they  were  directed  to  pass 
the  gate  into  the  station,  where  they  halted  and  stood 
up  in  a  cluster,  their  eyes  directed  to  the  earth  and 
their  long  coal-black  hair  floating  oyer  their  shoulders^ 
They  did  not  appear  to  be  dejected,  but  prepared,  with 
the  characlerisiic  fortitude  of  the  savage,  for  any  fate, 
however  disastrous,  that  might  await  them.  The  wife 
of  the  commander  approached  them — halted — viewed 
them  intently,  and  walked  several  times  round  them. 
At  last  she  eidaimed,  *'  I  suppose  these  poor  creatures 
had  nothing  to  do  with  murdering  our  people.  We 
must  do  something  for  them,  as  they  are,  like  ourselves, 
human !"  A  man  who  resided  in  the  station,  who  spoke 
Cherokee,  and  who  had  been  three  years  a  prisoner  in 
the  nation,  was  then  called  up^  who  addressed  the 
squaws  in  their  native  tongue.  They  appeared  to  be 
overwhelmed  with  surprise.  After  recovering  a  little, 
they  threw  up  their  eyes,  their  countenances  beaming 
with  joy.  Without  daring  to  make  any  reply  to  whit 
was  said,  they  obeyed  a  command  that  was  given 
them  to  retire  to  a  cabin  where  something  was  set  for 
them  to  eat. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Mrs.  B.  was  taken  to  a  town,  distant  about  three 
miles  from  the  place  where  the  murder  of  her  husband 
and  his  companions  had  been  perpetrated.  On  her 
arrival  all  the  inhabitants  gathered  around  her.  Many 
aged  warriors  and  squaws  came  limping  along  with  the 
crowd,  who  viewed  her  with  intense  and  eager  curi- 
osity. They  talked  earnestly  and  incessantly  with  the 
chief,  who  held  her  as  his  prisoner,  and  who  appeared 
to  be  giving  to  his  audience  copious  details  of  the  events 
of  the  recent  capture.  When  he  drew  out  his  toma- 
hawk, and  exhibited  with  it  the  manner  of  the  assault 
upon  Col.  B.,  apd  the  youn^white  men,  the  rest  testi- 
fied their  gratification  by  loud  shouts.  Towards  Mrs* 
B.  there  were  no  manifestations  of  compassion  in  a 
single  individual  of  th»  mass  of  savages. 

When  she  had  reached  the  hut  of  her  master,  die  was 
given  to  understand  that  she  must  go  out  every  day 
and  hunt  for  such  loose  pieces  of  wood,  as  she  might  be 
able  to  carry  upon  her  head  or  in  her  arm8,4ind  bring 
them  to  the  hut  to  be  used  in  cooking.  This  was 
nearly  all  that  she  was  required  to  do.  The  two  boys  of 
the  squaw  accompanied  her  on  these  expeditions,  and 
after  awhile  became  so  much  attached  to  her  that  they 
coukl  not  be  kept  away  from  her.  The  caresses  of 
Mrs.  B.  seemed  to  gratify  both  them  and  the  mother. 

Towards  the  middle  of  the  summer,  many  of  ihe 
Indians  fell  sick  with  fever,  and  were  utterly  neglected 
by  the.  rest.  The  humane  feelings  of  Mrs;  B*  were 
aroused  in  behalf  of  the  sufferers.  Her  residence  in 
Carolina  had  made  her  familiar  with  the  treatment  of 
those  inflammatory  diseases  that  are  common  in  south- 
ern latitudes.  She  administered  so  successfully  those 
simple  remedies,  which  were  found  in  the  woods,  that 
many  who  were  ill  recovered.    Perceiving  the  effects  of 


her  skill,  the  whole  of  the  popolatioo  began  to  kwk 
upon  her  with  a  kind  of  superstitbus  wfatKe, 
Wherever  she  went  they  paid  her  a  volwitwy  bomttt, 
as  though  she  bore  about  her  the  wand  of  a  charmer. 
AH  who  were  diseased,  came  to  her,  coDfidently  expect- 
ing relief.  If  she  could  not  cure  them,  still  she  wu 
often  able,  and  always  anxious  to  mitigate  their  saSw. 
ings.  These  employments  diverted  her  atleaiion  in 
some  degree,  from  her  own  misfortnnei^  aod  filled  up 
hours  which  would  otherwise  have  been  gi?eQtod«- 
pondency. 

Mrs.  B.  earnestly  desired  to  revisit  the  boat,  which 
she  presumed  might  still  be  at  the  place  where  it  had 
been  captured.  An  application  having  been  inde 
through  the  squaw  to  the  chief,  permission  was  granted 
her  to  do  sa  Taking  the  oldest  boy  with  her,  she  set 
out  early  one  morning,  and  on  her  arrival  at  the  ri?er, 
found  the  vessel  fastened  to  a  large  tree.  The  water 
had  fallen,  and  had  left  her  on  the  dry  beach.  The 
heat  of  the  sun  had  warped  the  plaaks,  that  weiegreea 
when  they  were  put  on,  and  already  a  genetal  decay 
had  commenced.  Looking  on  this  scene  of  the  ofcr- 
whelming  calamity  that  had  befidlen  herself  and  her 
family,  Mrs.  K  burst  into  tears,  and  dslirered  hemif 
up  to  her  sorrows. 

Her  poignant  recollections  c^  the  past  were  soddealf 
awakened  into  fiew  life  and  energy.   Seating  heneif 
upon  a  log>  she  asked  herself,  "  Sheril  I  ever  return  lo 
the  enjoyments  of  civilized  life  7  or  am  I  doomed  to 
spend  the  rest  of  my  days  amidst  the  hannu  of  the 
savage?    Wliat  has  becone  of  my  children?   My 
daughter— my  manly  bay — my  little  girls  7  my  Dame- 
ro^  relatives,  and  friends,  whom  I  left  behind  me  when 
I  entered  upon  this  hazardoiis  and  disastrous  joorneyio 
these  western  wilds?"    Engrossed  by  these  gloony 
thoughts  Mrs.  &  sat  a  long;  time,  and  uooooscKnily 
sobbed  aloud  in  all  the  bitterness  of  her  grief.  At 
length,  she  summoned  enough  of  eourage  to  venture  on 
board  the  boat,  the  upper  deck  of  which  she  reached 
with  great  difficulty.    Descending  from  it,  she  entered 
her  own  apartment.    The  plunderers  had  left  one  bed, 
three  or  four  stools,  and  several  smedler  articles  of  iiule 
value,  together  with  the  few    books  whi^  she  htd 
brought  along  with  her.    Amongst  these  was  the  hife 
family  Bible  in  whieh  the  ages  of  her  cbildrso  had  been 
set  down  in  the  hand-writing  of  her  husband.   He  had 
purchased  it  immediately  after  their  marriage.   At  the 
sight  of  this  well  known  Tolume  the  heart  of  Mn.B. 
leaped  with  joy.    Springing  forward,  and  hastily  «b- 
ing  it,  she  found,  that  it  was  not  materially  injnnd. 
The  sudden  and  unexpected  recovery  of  this  preeioos 
record,  was  a  subject  of  unspeakable  gratifioUioB  to 
one  imbued  with  such  deep  religious  fadings  ai  thu 
widowed  woman.  She  bore  it  back  with  her  to  the  tovo, 
and  reperased  its  contents  with  increasing  fondaeNaDd 
interest*     She  often   dedared,  afterwards,  that  Ae 
read  it  so  constantly  during  her  protracted  exile,  that 
she  committed  tyery  word  of  it  4o  memory.   She  alas 
stated,  that  it  had  continually  stieogthened  her  faith- 
revived  her  droopmg  spirits — reanimated  her  hopes,  ao^ 
fortified  her  patience.    Mrs.  BL  did  not  take  a  last  adieo 
of  this  frail  barque  without  a  pang.  She  had  firat entered 
it  with  a  thousand  anticipated  pleasures.    It  had  borne 
her  over  the  placid  stream  with  all  her  onceprospeit»ii 
but  now  calamitous  worldly  fortuiies.    Like  everytUns 
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eJte  chat  w  merely  physical,  it  must  soon  be  broken  up 
by  the  |C>'eat  deetroyer,  Time,  and  iu  fregmenta  drifted 
away  into  the  deep  ooean.  This  rade  structore  bad 
once  been  her  dooiidl,  where  she  had  worshipped  her 
hoosehoM  gods^had  loved  her  hoeband  and  her  ehil- 
dreo.  The  memory  of  these  endearments  is  too  plea- 
sant and  mournful  to  the  soul  of  woman,  ever  to  be 
fbigotten! 

The  little  girls  who  had  been  taken  oft  by  the  old 
Indian  woman,  wboee  name  was  Luggi,  were  too  young 
bog  to  remember  their  mother.  Their  protector  ca- 
ressed them  with  more  than  maternal  assiduity  and 
tenderness.  Although  these  children  had  been  nursed 
in  the  lap  of  indulgence,  yet  they  were  soon  reconciled 
to  lie  down  upon  the  dirt  floor  of  this  Indian  woman'a 
hut,  and  to  fiiU  away  into  sleep  in  her  arms.  She  gave 
almost  ail  her  time,  and  certainly  all  her  afieetions,  to 
them.  She  followed  them,  and  participated  in  their 
plays  and  amusements,  subdued  their  aversion  to  her 
unsightly  exterior,  by  her  incessant  kindnesses  and 
extravagant  attachment  They  called  her,  and  re- 
garded her,  as  their  mother. . 

The  son  of  Mrs.  B.  was  carried  about  seventy  miles 
aoath  into  the  interior  of  the  country.  He  was  em- 
ployed in  beating  com  into  a  kind  of  coarse  meal,  for  the 
use  of  the  family  in  which  he  was  domiciliated. 

Emily,  as  has  been  stated,  was  allotted  to  serve  a 

haughty  young  chieftain.    He  lived  about  thirty  miles 

from  the  river ;  he  did  not  speak  to  her,  and  scarcely 

ever  looked  at  her.    She  viewed  him  with  horror.    He 

was  one  of  those  younger  men  whose  passions  were 

sUn  turbulent,  who  loved  the  bloody  strife  of  war,  and 

who  hated  every  human  being  in  whose  veins  there 

wmm  a  single  drop  of  the  white  man's  blood.    Perhaps 

it  was  this  detestation  that  protected  Emily  from  ill  usage 

by  this  ferocious  savage.    He  had  participated  in  all  the 

bold  marauds  of  his  tribe  into  the  settlements  of  the 

white* — had  assisted  in  burning  some  of  his  prisoners 

ative— had  danced  around  them,  and  exulted  in  their 

Irightfol  screams.    His  wild  and   penetrating   glance 

indicated  the  storming  and  unrelenting  passions  that 

ravelled  within  him.    No  helpless  and  unresisting  cap- 

ciTe  eoukt  behold  him  without  involuntarily  shuddering. 

After  two  days'  march,  Bmily's  master  reached  the 

town  over  which  he  exercised  unlimited  dominion.    It 

contained  between  four  and  five  hundred  persons.    The 

■on  waa  about  two  hours  high.    She  was  overcome  by 

excessive  fatigue ;  her  feet  were  blistered  and  swollen. 

Nothing  but  that  love  of  life,  which  dwells  in  every 

hontan  bosom,  sustained  her.    When  the  party  reached 

Um  town-square  it  was  halted.    The  eyes  of  the  as- 

■embled  inbabitanu  were  fixed  on'  Emily.    Her  lofty 

pride  and  maiden  modesty,  shrunk  before  the  eager 

and  intrusive  gaze  of  these  rejoicing  savages.    She  was 

imsdMe  to  utter  a  word  that  any  one  of  the  throng 

anraad  her  could  understand,  or  to  ask  for  mercy  from 

a  human  being  amongst  them.    Whether  she  was  to 

remaio  under  the  control  of  him  in  whose  custody  she 

whether  she  was  to  be  turned  over  to  some 

or  what  was  to  be  her  fate,  were  ques- 

;  which  she  asked  herself,  but  which  it  was  impos- 

able  fbr  her  to  resolve.    Whilst  she  stood  in  this  agi- 

laied  and  anxious  state  of  mind,  her  eyes  bent  to  the 

airih,  and  her  cheek  of  a  deadly  paleness,  sn  Indian 

gir]  approached  her,  and  attracted  her  notice.    Looking 


at  Emily,  with  an  eye  full  of  compassion,  she  smiled 
gracioQsIy,  and  as  if  all  her  sympathies  were  aroused 
in  her  behalf.  The  girl  was  of  unrivalled  beauty,  and 
appeared  to  be  about  seventeen.  Her  person  was  tall, 
sod  stiaight  as  an  arrow;  her  eye  vras  jet  black,  like 
most  of  her  race ;  her  hair  long  and  glossy,  and  her 
chest  round  and  full.  There  was  an  uncommon  sweet- 
ness in  the  expression  of  her  countenance,  and  in  her 
movemenu  a  surpassing  natural  grace  and  elegance. 
Her  complacency  shadowed  forth  the  gentleness  and 
humanity  of  her  nature.  The  dress  of  this  young  beauty, 
and  the  deference  paid  to  her  by  those  of  her  sex,  who 
were  around  her,  indicated  that  she  was  of  exalted 
rank.  She  wore  a  k>ose  garment,  made  of  calico  of 
glaring  colors,  which  had  been  brought  into  the  nation 
by  the  French  and  Spanish  traders.  There  was  bound 
around  her  fbrehead  a  band  of  broad  silver  lace,  and  in 
her  ears  she  had  no  less  than  four  sets  of  silver  eai^ 
drops.  Her  step  was  quick  and  buoyant  Extending 
her  hand  slily,  she  seized  that  of  Eniily,  and  pressed  it 
gently.  This  simple  token  of  a  secret  regard,  was  the 
more  affecting,  because  it  could  not  be  expressed  openly 
fiir  fbar  of  danger,  and  fell  on  the  heart  of  the  desolate 
stranger  like  a  message  of  mercy  home  by  an  angel  of 
Kght. 

Emily's  emotions  were  unutterable;  a  delicious  hope 
sprung  up  in  her  boeom,  and  revived  her.  Perceiving 
that  she  was  faint  and  exhausted,  the  girl,  of  her  own 
motion,  flew  with  the  speed  and  elasticity  of  a  deer, 
and  quickly  returning,  handed  Emily  some  water  in  a 
small  gourd,  of  which  she  drank.  About  sundown  the 
chief  moved  towards  his  cabin,  his  prisoner  folk>wing, 
and  the  Indian  girl  lingering  behind.  Having  reached 
it,  the  plunder  was  unloaded  from  the  backs  of  the 
ponies.  The  squaw  seemed  to  be  much  delighted. 
Emily,  unable  to  stand  any  longer,  sunk  down  upon  a 
log  that  lay  near  the  door.  Instantly  the  young  Indian 
girl  came,  and  seated  herself  beside  her,  and  spoke  to 
her  softly  In  Cherokee.  Emily  could  only  reply  by 
looks  expressive  of  her  gratitude  and  pleasure.  The 
girl  raised  her  hand,  and  felt  Emily's  hair,  neck,  arms 
and  hands,  then  smiled.  At  kst  the  squaw  beckoned  to 
Emily  to  come  into  the  hut.  The  chief  threw  himself 
carelessly  upon  the  floor,  and  spoke  to  those  about  him 
roughly  and  authoriutively. 

Early  the  next  morning,  the  girl  came  in  search  of 
her  new  acquaintance.  The  two  were  soon  united  by 
the  warmest  attachment  Emily  began  to  learn  the 
Cherokee,  and  made  rapid  progress  in  acquiring  a 
knowledge  of  it.  Her  monotonous  existence  was  re- 
lieved and  cheered  by  a  constant  association  with  this 
innocent  and  beautiful  child  of  nature. 

When  the  summer  heat  had  ripened  the  crop,  notice 
was  given  to  the  surrounding  towns,  that  the  chieA 
would  celebrato  the  green  com  dance.  This  is  the  car- 
nival of  the  savsges.  The  day  before  that  of  the  cele- 
bration,  every  householder  extinguished  the  fire  in  his 
cabin,  and  set  out  with  all  his  family  to  the  general 
rendezvous.  The  chiefs  were  placed  within  a  circular 
piece  of  ground.  The  danoe  was  commenced ;  being 
led  off  to  the  sound  of  a  rode  kind  of  music,  by  the 
young  warriors  and  squawa  If  any  culpriu  had  been 
Ijring  out,  and  entered  within  this  circle,  without  being 
apprehended,  they  were  absolved  from  all  punishment 
fbr  their  erimea. 
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Towards  the  close  of  this  annual  festival,  all  those 
who  were  discontented  with  their  wives,  brought  them 
up  to  the  chiefs,  and  delivered  them  over,  declaring  that 
they  could  not  find  them  in  meat  any  longer.  This 
was  equivalent  to  a  dissolution  of  the  marriage.  The 
squaws,  in  this  condition,  submitted  without  a  murmur, 
and  in  many  cases,  were  selected  by  other  warriors  as 
their  wives.  When  the  assembly  was  about  to  be  dis- 
solved, the  most  venerable  of  the  chiefs  taking  two  dry 
Bticks  and  rubbing  them  together,  till  they  became 
ignited,  kindled  up  a  large  fire,  each  householder  taking 
with  him  to  his  home,  however  distant,  a  live  chunk. 
I>uring  the  period  of  this  celebration,  all  was  gladness 
and  hilarity.  The  passions  of  these  savages  were  lulled 
into  rest,  as  if  by  enchantment.  The  depending  hos- 
tilities with  the  whites  were  forgotten,  as  well  as  all 
personal  difficulties  amongst  themselves.  Even  the 
children  participated  in  the  general  joy.  The  good- 
natured  joke,  so  common  with  all  the  Indian  tribes, 
was  passed  round  by  the  veteran  chiefs,  whose 
vigorous  muscles  were  often  relaxed  into  a  general 
laughter. 

Not  long  after  this  event,  a  warrior,  whose  ezpk>its 
in  the  field  had  acquired  for  him  a  great  name,  was 
taken  sick.  He  lived  near  the  residence  of  Emily's 
master.  During  his  protracted  illness,  she  often  went 
with  her  associate  to  see  him.  Neither  his  children  nor 
his  brother  chiefs  paid  him  much  attention.  He  lay 
week  after  week,  without  uttering  a  single  groan  or 
complaint.  At  last  he  died.  No  one  shed  a  tear  or 
manifested  any  sorrow.  But  the  warriors  assembled, 
and  held  a  short  council.  Towards  night,  several  of 
the  men  came  to  the  place  where  the  body  was  lying. 
One  of  them  set  to  work  upon  a  piece  of  wood,  which  he 
soon  fashioned  into  the  form  of  a  bow,  and  which  he 
rendered  as  smooth  and  light  as  he  judged  necessary. 
To  it  he  attached  a  long  and  strong  sinew  taken  from  a 
stag  that  had  been  killed,  and  the  whole  was  made 
ready  for  use.  The  other  men  were  engaged  in  making 
arrows  out  of  slender  pieces  of  cane,  into  the  ends  of 
which  feathers  were  nicely  inserted. 

During  the  night,  the  wife  of  the  deceased  was  ear- 
nestly employed  in  baking  bread  made  of  Indian  meaL 
Three  or  four  were  digging  the  grave.  Towards  day- 
light, the  moon  shining  brightly,  the.  dead  body  was 
borne  to  its  last  resting  place.  After  being  laid  down, 
one  of  the  party  stepped  forward,  and  placed  the  bow 
and  arrows  along  side  of  the  deceased— then  he  added  a 
pipe^-a  parcel  of  tobacco— a  shot  pouch— buckskin  leg- 
gins-^  tomahawk  and  scalping  knife— a  light  gourd, 
and  a  dozen  loaves  of  the  bread.  The  corpse  was  then 
hastily  covered  over— the  family  of  the  deeeased  look- 
ing on  apparently  with  deep  interesu  Yery  soon  the 
whole  party  returned  to  their  homes  in  profound  silenee. 

When  the  com  became  ripe  and  sufficiently  dried 
and  the  weather  somewhat  cool,  Emily  observed  that 
the  warriors  were  often  assembled  in  their  council 
house,  and  that  others  came  from  the  adjacent  towna 
On  more  than  one  occasion,  they  were  overheard  de- 
bating angrily.  Some  who  were  called  the  Red-Sticks, 
were  in  favor  of  a  further  prosecution  of  the  war,  whilst 
others  were  for  peace.  The  voices  of  the  fi>rmer,  being 
mostly  young  men,  prevailed.  In  a  little  while  all 
seemed  to  be  busily  engaged.  The  more  active  were 
moving  in  different  directions,  gathering  up  their  pow- 


der— examining  their  rifles— picking  their  flinti^  and 
running  their  bullets  and  buckshot 

A  large  party  went  out  upon  the  hunt,  and  retnrnei 
quickly,  loaded  with  game.    It  was  manifest  to  Emily 
that  an  expedition  into  the  white  settlements  wai  on 
foot.    The  thought  that  these  savages  might  make 
another  successful  incursion,  and  cut  off  many  in  the 
tragical  manner  in  which  her  father  had  fallen,  &Uei 
her  bosom  with  anxiety  and  distress.    One  evening  a 
universal  excitement  prevailed  amongst  the  populaiion. 
All  were  gathered  in  the  town  square:  the  chieftnere 
equipped  in  their  warlike  costumes— their  faces  paiot^ 
ed — their  guns  by  their  sides,  and  feathers  in  their  Ion 
bans.    They  sat  in  silence  a  long  time.    At  last,  aboot 
eight  o'clock,  all  the  warriors  joined  in  a  low  munnor 
ing  kind  of  lament.    But  in  a  short  time,  their  voica 
were  pitched  to  a  higher  key,  and  they  sung  loader. 
The  vrhole,  rising  suddenly,  commenced  dancing;  they 
moved  along  in  a  creeping  attitude,  as  thoogh  they  veie 
approaching,  in  the  dead  of  the  night,  the  resting  place 
of.  the  white  man — then  they  halted,  as  if  they  had 
fired— then  they   broke  forth  in  violent  ecrearos  and 
yellings— drew  their  tomahawks  and  scalping  knives- 
then  advanced  upon  the  foe,  and  represented  the  killing 
of  the  victims — the  taking  of  their  scalps— the  groans 
and  cries  of  the  wounded — the  seizing  of  the  plunder- 
and  wound  up  with  the  loud  shouU  of  victory!   This 
scene,  which  Emily  witnessed— lingerifig  near  it  as  she 
did,  unobserved — aroused  all  her  sympathies.   Uneon- 
scious  of  its  effects  upon  her  at  the  moment,  she  found 
herself,  at  the  close,  suffused  in  tears ;  she  imagined  that 
the  again  saw  the  victorious  chieftains  slaying  her 
fiather,  and  butchering  his  young  companions.  The 
next  morning  she  saw  this  war  party  take  the  trMe, 
and  commence  their  journey ;  she  watched  it  until  it 
disappeared— then  returned,  to  bewail  in  silence  ber 
hard  and  protracted  separation  from  all  she  heM  desr 
upon  earth. 


CHAPTEH  VL 

Many  weeks  elapsed  before  Henry  became  conva. 
lescent.  His  recovery  Was  retarded  by  incessant  anxiety 
about  the  fate  of  Emily,  whose  absence  increased  the 
violence  of  that  passion  with  which  her  worth  and 
beauty  had  inspired  him.  There  were  no  means  by 
which  he  could  hear  from  her,  if  living ;  or  of  ber,  if 
dead.  At  last  he  confided  his  secret  to  the  wife  of  ihs 
commander,  who  was  keenly  alive  to  whatever  eoe- 
cemed  his  interests  and  happiness.  She  consoled  aod 
amused  him  by  all  those  attentions  which  chonoi^g 
woman  pays  so  successfully  to  the  despoodeot  and 
afflicted. 

Both  the  Indians  and  the  settlers  had  beeome  tired  of 
the  war.  The  fires  that  were  continually  kindled  hf 
the  former  around  the  hunnble  dwellings  of  the  kttei^ 
the  murder  of  the  men,  and  the  capture  of  the  womet 
and  their  children— had  made  the  whites  anxiotts  for 
peace.  They  knew,  alsb,  that  there  were  crowds  d 
persons  in  theCarolinas  who  wished  to  make  their  way 
to  the  new  land  of  promise,  and  who  were  deterred  froa 
doing  so  by  the  numerous  dangers  that  lay  before  theiit 
A  large  emigration  would  soon  render  the  present  p» 
sessors  of  the  Indian  oountry  inyincible. 
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The  mora  sagacious  of  the  Indian  chiefs  perceived 
that  if  hostilities  were  continued,  they  must  at  last  be 
exterminated.  They,  therefore,  believed  it  to  be  better 
to  save  a  portion  of  their  lands  for  themselves  and 
tribe,  than  to  lose  all.  There  were  many,  however, 
and  especially  the  young  and  fiery  warriors,  who  were 
vehemently  opposed  to  these  counsels.  But  at  last  it 
was  agreed,  that  a  prisoner  who  was  held  by  the  sava- 
ges, should  be  sent  with  proposals  for  a  reconciliation. 
After  a  delay  of  several  months,  it  was  stipulated  that 
the  representatives  of  the  Cherokee  tribe,  and  commis- 
sioners on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  should  meet  at 
a  point  on  the  Holston,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a 
treaty.  In  order  to  provide  against  any  possible  dan- 
ger, it  was  understood  that  the  parties  should  appear  on 
the  ground  without  arms ;  and  that  if  a  pacification 
could  not  be  effected,  both  were  to  return  to  their  homes 
without  molestation. 

The  commissioners  arrived  the  evening  before  the  day 
of  the  appointed  meeting.    The  next  morning,  the 
ehieia,  being  more  than  a  hundred  in  number,  made  their 
appearance,  accompanied  by  their  interpreter.    A  rude 
circular  structure,  made  of  stakes  and  poles,  and  cover- 
ad  over  with  bushes,  had  been  hastily  put  up,  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  company.    All  were  introduced 
to  the  commissioners  in  a  formal  manner.    The  first 
was  the  chief  of  the  whole  nation,  the  illustrious  Tuske- 
nehaw.     He  -bore  his  gigantic  ibrro  proudly — ^looked 
intently  at  the  white  men  around,  and  with  all  that  set^ 
tied  malice  which  he  bad  inherited  from  his  departed 
aoeestors.    It  was  evident  that  he  was  driven  by  a 
stern  necessity  to  engage  in  the  work  before  him,  and 
that  he  loved  his  people  and  his  fame  far  better  than 
his  life.    The  leading  commissioner  was  a  man  of  rare 
natural  gifts,  and  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  Indian 
character.    He  spoke  to  the  soured  and  unrelenting 
ebieftain,  in  a  tone  well  calculated  to  soothe  his  wound- 
ed pride,  and  dispose  him  to  conciliation.  After  a  while 
he  agreed  to  smoke  the  pipe  of  peace.    The  rest  of  the 
warriors  were  amongst  the  stoutest  and  bravest  of  the 
tribe.    Some  of  them  were  scarred  over  with  wounds ; 
others  were  young,  impetuous,  and  still  anxious  for  the 
bloody  strife  of  battle.    The  recent  events  which  had 
depriTed  ihem  of  many  of  their  daring  comrades,  were 
stiil  fresh  in  their  recollection.    The  love  of  revenge 
was  only  slumbering  in  their  bosoms — not  extinguished. 
The  next  morning  the  terms  of  a  treaty  were  specifically 
annoanced.    When  they  were  perfectly  understood  by 
Toskenehaw,  he  said  that  they  would  be  considered- 
bat  it  was  manifest  that  he  looked  on  them  with  deep 
displeaaure.    They  were  those  which  the  victor  pre- 
•cri  bes  to  the  vanquished.   All  the  Indians  retired,  walk- 
ing slowly  in  single  file,  with  their  heads  bent  down,  to 
a  thick  wood  half  a  mile  from  the  encampment.    Here 
they  continued  in  solemn  council  till  deep  in  the  night, 
wbeo  they  kindled  up  their  fires  and  lay  down  to  rest. 
At  about  10  o'clock  the  next  day  they  returned,  and 
▼ery  soon  the  negotiations  were  renewed.    After  some 
eflbrts  were  made  to  draw  out  a  reply  from  Tuskene- 
haw,  be  rose;  it  seemed  as  if  his  bosom  would  burst,  so 
tamulcaous  were  the  thoughts  that  were  within.    Sub- 
daing^  bis  emotions,  and  assuming  all  that  self*colleetion 
whieh  marks  his  race,  he  said,  in  substance,  '*  When  I 
•was  a  boy,  not  much  higher  than  my  fathei*s  knee,  1 
fbOowed  him  in  the  hunt   He  and  his  nation  then  lived 


far  away,  beyond  those  mountains,  towards  the  rising 
sun.  There  was  then  no  war.  The  red  man  then 
caught  his  fish,  and  killed  his  deer,  and  hoed  his  com  in 
peace.  One  day  the  white  man  came,  and  told  my  fa- 
ther that  he  and  his  people  must  give  up  their  cabins 
and  their  springs,  and  go  away.  But  they  would  not. 
And  there  was  war.  For  a  great  many  moons  the 
ground  soaked  up  the  blood  of  the  red  and  while  men. 
At  last  there  was  peace.  My  father,  and  his  people, 
and  women  and  children,  left  the  bones  of  their  fathert 
far  behind,  and  came  on  this  side  the  mountains.  When 
I  grew  up  to  be  a  warrior,  the  whites  came  again,  and 
told  my  father  that  they  wanted  some  more  Indian 
country,  for  that  they  had  become  as  thick  as  the  leaves 
on  the  trees.  Again  we  went  to  war,  and  my  father 
and  many  of  his  people  have  been  killed  by  your  rtflea 
Now  you  want  me  to  go  away  with  my  squaws  and 
people  and  children.  We  have  kindled  fires  around 
your  cabins;  we  have  buried  our  tomahawks  in  the 
brains  of  your  men,  and  have  taken  their  scalps ;  we 
have  captured  your  women,  and  have  done  you  a  great 
deal  of  ham ;  but  you  have  killed  our  bravest  warriors; 
you  are  getting  strong,  and  we  weak:  1  will  not  speak 
with  a  forked  tongue :  my  voice  is  for  peace."  To- 
wards the  close  of  this  speech,  the  countenance  of  the 
orator  became  solemn  and  sad.  As  soon  as  he  was  seated, 
a  young  man  about  eight  and  twenty  arose.  His  eye 
was  full  of  passion,  which  it  seemed  impossible  fi>r  him 
to  repress.  Several  minutes  elapsed  before  be  oould 
utter  a  word.  At  length  he  said,  "My  voice  is  for  war. 
I  have  killed  alt  the  whites  1  could  find.  They  came 
and  said  they  must  have  my  mother's  com-Seld — she 
was  not  troubling  these  white  people,  but  was  living  in 
her  own  cabin,  with  me  and  the  rest  of  her  children. 
They  said  if  she  did  not  go,  they  would .  drive  her 
away.  Where  was  she  to  go,  without  bread  or  meat  ? 
But  they  made  her  come  to  this  far  distant  country,  and 
now  we  must  go  away  again.  I,  and  all  the  brave  war- 
riors of  my  town,  will  die  and  be  buried  alongside  of 
their  fathers.  Those  who  are  afraid,  like  squaws,  will 
let  the  white  man  come  and  drive  them  off.  My  voice 
is  for  war."  The  orator  was  excited  to  fury.  What  he 
said  was  followed  by  a  long  and  low  murmur  of  disap- 
probation. The  chiefs  again  retired,  and  were  long  en- 
gaged in  eounciL  The  next  day  Tuskenehaw  reported 
that  his- red  brothers  were  divided  in  opinion — that  he 
had  determimed  to  go  home  and  consult  ail  his  people-^ 
that  he  hoped  they  would  agree  to  a  treaty— that  within 
four  moons  he  would  send  runnera  and  let  the  commis- 
sionera  know  what  he  and  his  warriora  would  do. 

The  assembly  being  dissolved,  Tuskenehaw  and  his 
party  bid  fiirewell,  and  set  out  on  their  return.  The 
commissionere  retired  to  one  of  the  settlements,  there  to 
await  the  result  of  the  deliberations  of  the  chiefs  and 
their  people.  In  the  meantime  the  news  that  peace 
might  soon  be  made,  flew  through  Virginia  and  the 
Carolinas  with  the  speed  of  the  wind.  Hundreds  of 
ftimilies  commenced  preparations  for  a  removal  to  the 
far  west.  As  might  have  been  expected,  every  heart  at 
the  Nashville  and  contiguous  stations,  was  overjoyed  at 
the  rumor  that  a  reconciliation  would  be  effected  between 
the  hostile  parties.  They  had  poured  out  their  blood 
like  water  in  a  long,  desperate,  and,  often  times,  doubt- 
ful conflict  The  veteran  commander  said  that  he  was 
tired,  and  felt  that  he  was  growing  old.   He  deaindt  for 
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the  remainder  of  his  days,  to  cultivate  his  fields  in  peace. 
Heory  gathered  strength  and  hopes  rapidly.  Very 
aooD  he  was  on  his  feet.  His  person  quickly  swelled 
oat  into  its  former  fulness  and  manliness ;  but,  a  cloud 
now  and  then  settled  upon  his  brow ;  the  fate  of  her  to 
whom  he  ardently  desired  to  unite  his  fortunes^  and 
who  had  long  possessed  his  purest  affeaions,  was  as 
yet  unknown— but  rumors  came  that  Emily's  ftither  had 
been  murdered,  and  his  family  saved.  After  a  painful 
and  protracted  suspense,  news  was  brought  to  the  com- 
missioners that  the  terms  prescribed  to  Tuskenehaw 
and  his  tribe  were  accepted.  It  went  by  express  to  the 
east,  and  to  the  west,  and  soon  reached  all  who  were  ior 
tarested  in  this  glorious  and  joyful  event.  It  was 
arranged  that  an  eichange  of  prisoners  should  be  eject- 
ed as  quickly  as  possible. 

A  large  company  had  set  out  from  western  Virginia, 
immediately  after  the  meeting  of  the  commissioners  and 
Indians,  and  had  arrived  at  a  landing  on  the  Holston 
before  the  conclusion  of  the  peace;  They  were  already 
nearly  prepared  to  descend  the  river  (having  constructr 
ed  boats)  for  Nashville,  the  point  to  which  all  emigranu 
first  direcud  their  attention.  Henry  was  informed  of 
the  intended  movement  of  this  party.  Fired  with  the 
thought  of  ascertaining  the  late  of  Emily  and  her  fami- 
\y~-(^  restoring  them  to  liberty  and  to  their  friends--he 
prepared  to  make  a  rapid  journey  to  East  Tennessee, 
and  to  descend  the  river  with  the  emigrants.  In  aid  of 
these  views,  several  persons,  whose  relations  were  held 
in  captivity,  proposed  to  go  over-land  to  the  nation,  and 
aid  in  collecting  all  the  prisoners  at  Nicojack,  whience 
they  might  be  taken  on  board  the  boats.  After  a  hasty 
preparation,  Henry  and  his  servant  were  ready  to  set 
out  Going  to  the  wife  of  the  commander,  to  bid  her 
fti«well,  she  said  that  she  had  packed  op  with  hia  bag- 
gage some  bundles  for  Mrs.  R  and  her  family,  which 
she  desired  might  be  sent  to  them  before  he  saw  them. 
She  knew,  she  said,  that  they  must  be  in  need  of  every 
thing.  There  was  so  much  delicacy  in  this  precaution 
of  this  admirable  and  ever  thoughtful  woman,  that 
Henry  was  deeply  afbeted.  Pursuing  the  trace  through 
the  wilderness,  with  all  the  speed  that  was  practicable, 
Henry  reached  the  landing  just  in  time  to  embark  with 
the  emigrating  party.  There  were  seventeen  boats  in 
aompany,  and  noore  than  four  hundred  persons  on 
board.  The  hopes  and  spiriu  of  the  party  were  ele- 
Tated  to  the  greatest  degree,  for  they  no  longer  leared 
that  ounning  and  lurking  foe,  who  had  been  the  terror 
for  so  many  years  of  every  enterprising  settler. 

When  this  UttTe  fleet  was  drawn  up  to  the  shore,  as 
it  was  sometimes,  in  the  journey,  the  young  men,  with 
their  dogs  and  fowling  pieces,  penetrated  the  thick  con- 
Ugoous  woods,  and  shot  down  game,  of  which  there 
was  the  greatest  abundance.  When  the  mornings 
were  fine,  and  the  boau  were  moving  swiftly  over  the 
bosom  of  the  swelling  stream,  the  young  men  and  girls 
asoended  to  the  tops  of  the  decks,  and  danced  to  the 
tones  of  the  violin.  The  gravity  of  the  older  people 
was  relaxed  amidst  these  scenes  of  innocent  hilarity 
and  joy.  At  last  the  voyagere  came  in  sight  of  Nico- 
jack. The  heart  of  Henry  was  filled  with  tumultuous 
amotions.  The  conflict  between  the  hopes  and  anxie- 
ties and  feare  that  raged  within  him,  almost  over- 
powered  him.  As  the  vessels  neaved  the  shore^  more 
than  a  docen  squaws,  with  their  children  folkming  them, 


whom  they  had  been  teaching  to  swim  at  the  river- 
side, were  seen  rapidly  ascending  to  the  top  of  tlw 
bluC    In  a  little  time  a  number  of  chiefs  cane  dono, 
bearing  a  white  flag.    Their  subdued  and  dodle  eoon- 
tenances  assured  every  one  that  there  wu  no  daoftt. 
Wlien  they  came  on  board,  inquiries  were  made  whe- 
ther the  prisonera  had  been  coHeeted,  and  where  thef 
were  to  be  found  ?    To  which  they  answered  that  m 
yet  none  had  arrived,  but  that  runners  had  f;^  after 
them  several  days  before,  and  that  they  would  looii 
come.     After  considerable  exertion,  Henry  leaned 
where  Mrs.  B.  was.    He  procured  a  guide  to  aooom- 
pany  him,  and  quickly  reached  the  town,  where  hii 
presence  created  a  strong  sensation.    Making  hit  way 
towards  the  cabin  where  Mrs.  B.  was,  she  espied  him, 
and  perceiving  that  he  was  a  while  man,  she  haatened 
to  meet  him.    When  she  ascertained  who  hew8i,8be 
was  wholly  overpowered,  and  burst  into  tears.  Wiik 
the  quick  discernment  of  a  mother,  she  saw  io  en  in* 
slant  the  cause  of  his  coming ;  and  she  peroeived  ai 
quickly,  from  these  evidences  of  fidelity  and  devotion, 
on  the  part  of  him  whom  she  loved  with  the  gmMA 
ardor,  that  her  daughter's  future  happiness  would  be  oo- 
speakable.    Moreover,  this  widowed  woman  woald  find 
in  the  husband  of  her  child  a  faithful  protector  of  heisdf 
and  her  family.    The  virtues  of  this  gallant  yoong  man, 
shone  forth  to  the  view  of  Mrs.  B.,  at  this  moment,  «iik 
snperadded  lustre.    Henry  answered  the  anxious  inqsi- 
ries  of  Mrs.  B.,  and  detailed  all  the  leading  events  thai 
had  transpired  in  the  settleraenu  since  theeaptureof  ihe 
boat    They  were  of  course  listened  to  with  profosod 
interest  and  emotion.    Afler  some  hasty  prepantioii% 
the  two  sat  out  for  the  town.    Henry  delivered  tbe 
clothing  whwh  had  been  brought  by  him  for  Mrs.  E, 
Emily,  and  the  rest  of  the  children.  The  next  day  mvi 
was  brought  that  all  the  prisonera  wooM  arrive  dat 
evening  or  in   the  morning.     Mrs.  B.  iotioiatcd  te 
Henry  that  she  wished  to  have  a  private  interriev  with 
Emily  before  he  saw  her,  and  to  which  he  readily  as- 
sented.   About  an  hour  before  sun-down,  a  loogtrtia 
of  travellera  approached  the  town,  mounted  oo  lodiai 
ponies.     Emily's  mother  was  unable  sny  lon^  ts 
repress  her  feelings.    She  acknowledged  sloud  her  gn- 
titude  to  Qod,  for  the  restoration  of  her  chiMren,  after 
their  long  and  perikMis  captivity.    She  walked,  she  at 
last  ran  to  meet  her.    The  daughter  recognized  her  no- 
ther,  and,  alighting,  they  were  in  a  moment  locked  ifl 
each  other's  arms.    Both  wept  in  silence— they  were 
the  teara  of  joy  mingled  with  those  of  sorrow.    Mis.  B. 
and  Emily  returned  and  took  shelter  for  the  night  in  as 
Indian  cabin.    Hsving  somewhat  adjusted  her  dra% 
Mra.  B.  went  in  search  of  Henry,  and  directed  bin 
where  CO  find  herdaughter.  When  he  reached  the  door, 
Emily  was  sitting  near  it.    Seeing  her,  he  spraasli** 
ward,  embraced  her,  and  exclaimed,  '*My  lofi;!^ 
Emily!"     She  extended    her  hand,  but  was  unable 
to  utter  a  word.    Her  afiection  and  gratitude  overcaoe 
her.    The  two  liule  girls  had  not  yet  arrived.  Bat  they 
came  the  neit  morning,  accompanied  by  theold  wooan, 
Luggi.    She  was  the  miserable  penonification  of  des- 
pair.   She  had  evidently  been  weeping  for  s  km;  time. 
The  children  had  touUy  forgotten. their  mother.  Wbca 
she  attempted  to  uke  tham  and  caress  then,  they  ras 
screaming  to  the  squaw,  and  threw  then*  arms  arouid 
her  niok— aha  embraoing  them  tenderiy  and  taUung  io* 
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Rnily  and  incoberently  in  Cherokee*  At  length  the 
prisoners  were  collected  on  the  river  bank.  The  morn- 
ing was  beautifuL  The  steersmen  blew  their  horns. 
The  shrill  sounds  reverberated  along  the  neighboring 
cliib  and  up  the  vallies.  The  ^moment  arrived  when 
the  little  girls  must  be  torn  from  their  Indian  mother.  A 
young  man  was  sent  to  take  them  away :  they  resisted : 
the  old  squaw  clung  to  them  in  an  agony;  but  they 
were  brought  on  board.  After  the  fleet  had  gained  the 
middle  of  the  stream,  and  was  feirly  under  way,  the  old 
woman  ran  along  the  beach  for  nearly  a  mile.  At 
length,  being  exhausted,  she  sat  down.  The  last  that 
was  seeo  of  her  by  those  who  were  watching  her  from 
the  sterns  of  the  boats,  she  was  sitting  with  her  head 
covered  with  her  blanket,  between  her  knees,  appa- 
rently pouring  out  her  unavailing  tears. 

The  way  to  Nashville  was  long  and  wearisome  to  all 
on  board,  except  Henry  and  Emily.  The  dangers  and 
sufTerings  which  both  had  passed,  were  almost  foigotten 
in  the  joyful  anticipations  of  the  future.  But  at  last  the 
loQg  desired  station  was  in  the  view  of  the  travellers. 
The  settlers  flew  to  the  water  side.  The  boaU  were 
quickly  &s:ened  to  the  shore.  The  .congratulations 
were  mutual  and  heartfelt  Some  laughed  and  many 
wept  from  excess  of  joy.  The  veteran  commander  and 
his  heroic  wife,  whose  iame  had  extended  far  and  wii|e, 
were  the  observed  of  all  observers.  Every  tongue  did 
them  reTerence.  Groups  were  collected  on  the  decks. 
Cfordoo,  the  spy,  was  every  where.  The  loud  and  long 
roar  arooe  from  every  duster  that  was  gathered  around 
him.  The  remoTal  of  the  women  and  children,  and 
the  gooila  of  the  emigrants,  required  time ;  but  every 
one  assisted  cheerfully.  There  was  peace;  and  each 
one  had  before  him  "  where  to  choose  a  place  of  resi- 
dence and  ProTidence  hb  guides"  Schools  were  estab- 
lished— temples  of  christian  worship  founded.  Ele- 
ganee  and  taste  came  flying  on  golden  wings.  The 
arts  floorished :  the  sound  of  the  woodman's  axe  was 
heard  in  a  thousand  directions. 

A  day  was  set  for  the  marriage  of  Henry  and  Emily. 
There  was  a  great  wedding.  He  received  a  rich  reward 
for  his  bfavery  and  fidelity  in  the  band  of  her  who  on 
thai  day  came  to  the  altar  with  a  eountenance  radiant 
with  Tirtue,  beauty  end  joy.  In  the  course  of  time 
they  became  the  happy  progenitors  of  a  highly  gifted 
aadhooored  race. 


STANZAS. 
raoM  A  lady's  poar-rouo. 

Oh  earth !  oh  earth !  with  thy  sonny  brow, 

And  gay,  alluring  smile, 
I  dare  not  trust  thy  radiance  more. 

That  doth  so  oft  beguile. 
I  would  not,  now,  my  years  were  less, 

Or  e'en  my  cheek  more  fair, 
For  time  hath  ever  a  withering  blight, 

And  I'll  not  place  my  heart  there. 

Kor  would  I  that  the  breath  of  fiima 
My  nama  aloft  should  raise ;— > 

For  man  la  aver  a  fickle  thing, 
And  I  ears  not  ihr  his  praise. 


And  wit  may  flash,  and  mirth  may  flow, 

But  flash,  and  flow  jn  vain. 
For  they  ne*er  can  cure  an  aching  heart. 

Or  cool  a  burning  brain. 

I  love  not  pomp,  I  love  not  power, 

And  wealth  in  Tain  may  shine. 
And  the  banquet  passes  unheeded  by, 

For  I  love  not  rosy  wine. 
And  love  hath  lost  its  fairy  spell, 

My  heart  forgets  to  sigh  ; 
I  ci^re  not  how  for  the  brightest  ray, 

That  beams  from  beauty^s  eye. 

And  thanks  to  thee,  I  have  leam'd  to  love 

And  trust  tfie  world  no  more ; 
For  I  find  that  but  deceitful  show 

I  deemed  so  true  before. 
My  silent  heart  and  pensive  lyre 

Are  all  I  ask  of  earth. 
Whose  tears  are  but  an  empty  shade, 

An  idle  sound  whose  mirth. 


&  P. 


THE  BUSY-BODY. 

Nok  in. 

Safurdoy,  Ma^  5M. 
O  what  a  miracle  Is  man  lo  man  l^Sighi  Tlkoughu. 

You  can  scarce  pay  any  man  a  greater  compliment, 
than  by  commending  him  for  his  perfect  huwUdgt  tf 
lAe  world— a  phrase  to  which  custom  has  given  two  dia- 
tinct  meanings.  It  is  not,  in  every  case,  easy  to  deteiv 
mhne  in  which  of  these  senses  it  Is  employed :  some- 
times, indeed,  the  two  are  partially  blended,  or  shaded 
into  one  another,  and,  sometimes,  they  are  united :  but, 
howerer  intended  or  understood,  its  application  is 
alwayi|  considered  highly  flauering.  JTaoielfdlfe  ^  Oe 
iMrM;*in  either  sense,  is  certainly  a  great  accomplish- 
ment—«  moct  raluable  acquirement;  but  this  does  not 
seem  to  be  the  main  reason  why  itis  thought  so  credit* 
able:— it  implies  talent,  and  a  nice  discernment,  and 
most  persons,  if  they  can  establish  a  character  for  these, 
are  content  to  leave  the  actual  advantages  of  knowledge 
to  more  dull  and  plodding  souls.  Every  one  knows^ 
that  commendatM>n  of  a  boy's  mental  power  is  usually 
the  signal  for  his  throwing  aside  his  book%  and  talking 
contemptuously  of  those  who  still  labor  on,  becausa 
they  have  no  kind  friends  to  ruin  them  by  ill-judged 
flattery.  Most  persons  seem  to  indulge  as  much  sell^ 
complacency,  when,  by  a  sagacious  air,  they  can  gain 
credit  for  great  knowledge,  as  if  they  actus lly  possessed 
the  treasure.  Hypocrisy  is  an  homage  paid  to  learn- 
ing quite  as  often  as  to  Tirtue. 

But  here  I  should  Uke  more  particular  notice  of  the 
two  sensea,  in  which,  as  I  have  just  remarked,  the 
phrase,  ftaowlt^rt  e/lA«  isorM,  is  employed.  Sometimes 
it  is  intended  to  signify  an  acquaintance  with  the  ibrme 
and  usages  of  fashion  and  polite  society,  of  that  particu- 
lar rank  to  which  the  person  possesiing  it  belongs,  or 
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more  properly,  of  every  class  of  tbe  eommuniiy  into 
which  he  may  be  thrown.  Used  in  this  sense,  it  may 
be  re§:arded  as  the  true  source  of  geniUUy^  if  from  the 
latter  we  abstract  the  idea  of  high  birth,  so  that  it  be 
considered  only  as  the  distinctive  quality  of  a  gentleman, 
and  define  a  gentleman,  as  some  author  has  well  done, 
to  be  a  man  who  is  at  ease  in  every  sort  of  company. 
For  this  ease  is  always  the  result  of  self-confidence, 
arising  from  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  elegant 
behavior.  It  is  true,  there  may  be  a  certain  boldness 
of  demeanor,  springing  from  a  very  different  source — 
ignorance  and  vulgarity;  but  this  is  awkward  rude- 
ness, not  graceful  ease.  Knowledge  iff  the  uertd  also 
signifies  knowledge  of  mankind— of  human  nature ;  and, 
either  in  this  sense,  or  in  one  compounded  from  this 
and  tbe  former,  is  most  frequently  employed 

Different  circumstances  may  alter,  at  least  in  appear- 
ance, t^e  relative  value  of  these  two  sorts  of  knowledge. 
They  who  engage  in  the  active,  arduous  business  of  the 
world  should  lose  no  opportunity  of  gaining  an  insight 
into  the  principles  and  motives  of  human  action.  There 
is  tilt  the  hazard  of  the  gaming-table,  in  dealing  with 
our  fellow-men,  if  we  know  nothing  of  that  moral 
arithmetic,  by  which  may  be  calculated  the  chances  of 
others*  conduct.  On  the  contrary,  they  who  make 
pleasure  their  main  object,  may,  consistently  enough 
with  this  mode  of  life,  prize  good-breeding — a  fami- 
liarity with  the  usages  of  society,  the  most  highly. 
However,  it  is  very  certain  that  each  of  these,  not  only 
assists,  but,  in  some  degree  is  necessary  to  the  other. 
No  one  can  become  a  perfect  gentleman,  according  to 
our  borrowed  definition  of  that  character,  without  a 
considerable  acquaintance  with  human  nature.  With- 
out it,  a  person  may  go  through  the  common  forms  of 
civility,  from  mere  habit,  but  is  entirely  at  a  loss  how 
to  act  in  any  emergency  which  requires  a  nice  percep- 
tion of  the  feelings  of  others,  dependence  on  his  own 
powers  of  invention,  and  an  inherent  sense  of  propriety. 
**  The  least  variation  from  established  precedents  will 
totally  distract  and  bewilder  him."  And,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  who  would  make  man  his  study,  beside  the 
ease  which  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  successful 
study  of  any  object,  should  possess  that  knowledge  of 
the  usages  of  society,  which  will  fit  him  for  unrestrained 
and  refined  intercourse  with  hisfellow-meh'^the  objecU 
of  his  investigations. 

But  my  further  remarks  must  be  confined  to  a  single 
'  head— knowledge  of  human  character.  Even  if  the 
study  of  mankind  were  productive  of  no  practical  ad- 
vantage, it  would  still  be  an  interesting  and  dignified 
pursuit ;  and,  if  the  only  solid  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  it  were  that  habit  of  cloae  observation  and  undi- 
vided attention,  and  that  acuteness  of  mind,  which  it 
tends  to  engender  or  improve,  it  might  be  recommended 
as  an  exercise  to  strengthen  the  intellect,  in  preference 
to  almost  any  other.  The  studies  usually  adopted  for 
this  purpose  have  one  great  disadvantage :  they  sharpen 
the  apprehension  of  abstract  truth  and  error,  correct  the 
judgment,  strengthen  the  reason,  and  improve  the 
memory;  but  the  external  senses-^those  which  hold 
converse  with  the  objects  of  the  outer  world,  are  enfee- 
bled, or,  at  least,  in  no  degree  benefited.  The  student 
who  leaves  his  chamber  for  amusement  or  bodily  exer- 
cise, after  intense  application  to  mathematical  or  meta- 
physieal  inrestig^tions,  bis  intellect  having  been  so 


invigorated  that  he  can  follow  the  closest  chain  of  argu- 
ment, detect  the  most  subtle  fallacy,  apprehend  the 
most  intricate  speculation,  when  ho  cornea  fonh  among 
his  fellow-men,  is,  frequently,  still  wrapt  up  in  mental 
abetractions-^feels  nothing  that  be  handtea-seea  not 
the  objects  that  east  their  ionages  on  the  mirror  of 
vision — hears  no  sound  however  forcibly  its  vibraiioni 
ring  upon  his  tympanum.  Or,  if  he  be  not  thus  abaent 
minded,  his  thoughts  wander  and  rove  about,  like  birds 
liberated  from  their  cage,  dwelling  but  for  a  moment  oa 
each  object— free  as  air~as  light,  too,  and  empty. 
Nothing  makes  a  lasting  impression.  The  habit  of 
attentive  observation  can  be  formed  only  by  lo^g  pne. 
tice— not  in  the  doset,  but  in  the  busy  haunts  of  actiie 
life.  From  the  penetraHa  of  the  study  may  issue  proper 
inmates  fisr  a  cloister ;  but  he,  who  intends  to  strife  for 
mastery  in  the  world,  can  acquire,  only  amid  the  vorid^ 
din  and  bustle,  the  quick  eye,  the  sensitive  ear,  vhidi 
no  movement,  no  breath  escapes.  And  the  study  of 
which  we  speak,  while  it  sharpens  the  outward  seoies, 
will  compare,  to  its  advantage,*-with  any  other,  ai  a 
mere  intellectual  exercise. 

But  it  has  n  higher  reeommendation  than  itsintereit* 
ing  character,  or  fitness  to  develope  the  menial  powers- 
its  intrinsic  value.  Sonoe  knowledge  of  the  haman 
nature  must  be  possessed  by  every  one  who  pretendi 
to  have  any,  even  the  most  trivial,  dealings  with  bit 
fellow-men ;  and  none,  however  dull  the  percepiioos, 
however  vacant  the  mind,  can  go  through  life  without 
acquiring  a  certain  proportion  of  iL  Even  tbe  instinct 
of  animals  seems  to  give  them  some  acquaintance  with 
man's  character ;  and  perfect  idiots  often  possess  a 
moderate  share  of  acuteness — k  sort  of  animal  cunning, 
which  governs  tbeir  intercourse  with  the  world.  Bat, 
when,  to  the  force  of  habit  and  necessary  casual  obsr 
vation,  are  added  close  attention  and  systematic  siiHly, 
no  bounds  can  be  assigned  to  our  attainable  knoviedge 
of  mankind.  And  what  advantage^what  power  docs 
an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  human  heart  eonfert 
In  every  profession — in  every  business,  they  are  felt, 
though  they  never  can  be  estimated.  The  learning  tf 
the  schools,  bodily  skill,  energy,  and  courage,  aie  of 
little  avail,  when  knowledge  of  the  world,  the  guide  lo 
all  their  noblest  schievements,  is  wanting. 

But  the  value  of  this  knowledge  is  not  greater  lh«B 
the  difficulty  of  its  aoquiremenL  Few  ever  attain  to  a 
close  familiarity  with  the  various  rootires--reasoo, 
passion,  fitful  whim,  and  lasting  prejudice,  which  ope- 
rate upon  the  mind,  and  determine  the  will  It  requires 
a  comprehensiveness  of  intellect,  an  acuteness  of  per- 
ception, and  a  patient  study,  which  are  rarely  com- 
bined. No  pursuit  can  be  more  delightful,  so  modt 
that  is  new  and  keenly  interesting  rises  to  the  leaner^ 
view,  at  every  step  of  his  progress.  And,  then,  the 
consciousness  of  each  step's  importance— of  the  adwn- 
tage  which  it  gives,  enhances  greatly  his  pleasure.  B«l 
the  formation  of  a  habit  of  fixed  attention,  so  necessary 
to  any  long  continued  intellectual  effort,  and,  under  all 
circumstances,  demanding  great  energy  and  pcrsere- 
ranee,  here  meets  with  peculiar  difficulties.  A  peram 
accustomed  to  the  profoundest  mental  abstractions,  m 
the  closet,  on  coming  out  into  the  world,  if  he  giw  hioj" 
self  to  what  is  passing  around,  is  confused  by  tbecoe- 
stent  hurry  and  poise,  and  the  quick  succession  of 
objects,  and  cannot  eommand   his  thoughts,  or  hnoS 
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tiiein  to  bear  upon  a  single  point.  The  atiention  is 
called  off  at  every  moment.  Doubtless  many  will 
mnember  frequent  resolutions,  made  under  a  strong 
lenae  of  the  importance  of  the  task,  to  set  about  the 
itudy  of  mankind  in  earnest. 

Wherever  these  purposes  have  been  formed — in  the 
street,  the  public  assembly,  or  the  drawing-room,  they 
have,  immediately,  commenced  to  execute  them.    An 
unpracliaed  eye,  a  mind  without  discipline,  are  slow 
io  their  operations  *,  and  some,  after  a  few  glances  and 
listlesa  reflections,  have  probably  concluded,  that  there, 
at  least,  nothing  was  to  be  learned,  and  given  up  their 
plan  from  mere  sluggishness.    But  the  greater  number 
have  been  insensibly  led  away  from  the  object  of  pur- 
soit  by  the  thousand  forms,  material  and  ideal,  con- 
itantly  flitting  before  them ;  have  forgotten  the  task 
imposed,  while  indulging  the  luxuries  of  sight  and  hear-, 
lag,  or  forming  new  purposes  of  study  and  amusement. 
The  chief  difficulty,  however,  lies  in  the  nature  of  the 
leience  itself.    The  mind  is  not  like  a  machine  acted 
upon  by  measured  and  regular  impulses.    Tou  may 
determine  the  operation  of  the  most  complicated  engine 
of  human  invention,  with  certainty,  because  the  force 
and  number  of  the  springs  or  other  impelling  powers, 
nay  be  clearly  ascertoined.    The  revolutions  of  planets 
may  be  calculated,  notwithstanding  the  numerous  per^ 
lorbations  of  their  orbits.    Bat  the  various  influences 
which  decide  human  conduct  cannot  all  be  detected  by 
the  nicest  scrutiny.    A  single   disturbing  cause,  and 
that  deep-hidden,  often  produces  effects  quite  contrary 
to  expectations  formed  from  the  most  profound  deduc- 
tions.   Scarcely  on  any  two  minds  do  the  same  motives 
operate  with  equal  force.    And,  after  all,  he  who  is 
best  acquainted  with  human  nature,  does  but  calculate 
diaoeesy  when   seeking   to   determine   what   course 
another  will  take  under  particular  circumstances.    The 
iway  of  passion,  as  it  cannot  be  controlled,  so  also  can- 
not be  estimated.    But,  still,  though  our  knowledge  of 
man's  cbaracter  is  always  an  uncertain  guide,  and  as 
Bought  compared  with  the  omniscience  of  Deity,  it 
admiu  of  wonderftd  improvement;  and  be,  who  has 
profited  roost  by  observation  and  study,  will  calculate 
the  chance  most  nearly.    When  results,  are  variable, 
ve  geoerally  approximate  the  truth,  with  the  increase 
io  the  Dumber  of  accurate  obseryations  compQunded. 
This  is  eminently  the  case  iii  regard  to  the  inyestiga- 
tioos  of  which  I  have  been  speaking. 

Bat  what  effect  upon  a  person*8  own  character  does 
a  profound  knowledge  of  human  nature  produce? 
There  is  certainly  danger  that  the  power  which  it  con- 
fers will  be  misdirected ;  and  so  may  be  any  sort  of 
knowledge  or  any  good.  No  argument  again^  a  thing, 
drawn  from  its  abuse,  can  be  valid,  until  it  is  shown 
that  its  adyantages  are  less  than  the  evils  of  such  abuse. 
A  knowledge  of  mankind  may  also  tend  to  cherish  reli- 
gioaa  skepticism,  and  a  disregard  of  virtue,  in  minds 
Boc  well  balanced  by  education  and  the  force  of  princi- 
ple. But  this  is  the  tendency  of  many  branches  of 
stody — scientific  study  in  particular — at  which  no  one, 
Bow-a-daysy  pretends  to  rail  on  that  account.  Know- 
ledge, oniTersally,  is  power;  and  power,  in  the  hands 
of  men  lacking  good  principles,  whether  such  principles 
have  never  been  instilled  into  their  minds,  or  have  been 
corropily  sibaodoned  when  possessed,  is  always  preju- 
dicial boch  to  superiors  and  inferiors. 


THE  BUSY-BODY— No.  IV. 

Saturday,  May  19th. 

-And  I  dressed  myaelf  In  my  beat  auit  of  black,  which  is 
the  eolor  I  always  wear— h  aavea  money,  whei^relaUons  happen 
to  bequeath  the  mMbrume  of  going  into  mourning. 

Lamit  Todd. 

The  most  perfect  character  is  composed  of  elements 
the  most  strongly  and  ineessantly  conflicting;  their 
violence,  however,  being  usually  imperceptible  from 
the  nice  correspondence  of  their  strength;  the  mind 
being  kept  in  a  state  of  equilibrium,  more  or  less  stable, 
by  many  antagonist  forces.  A  well  poised  mind  is, 
proverbially,  of  all,  the  besL  The  predominance  of 
any  one  faculty  or  feeling  destroys  that  balance  of 
power,  which  is  no  less  important  in  the  mental  than  in 
political  economy. 

Thus,  in  every  character,  tender  sensibility  and 
ready  emotions  are  opposed,  and,  to  some  degree  kept 
in  check,  by  a  calculating  spirit— a  disposition  to  regard 
utility  alone.  All  have  experienced  the  conflict  be- 
tween these  repugnant  principles.  Feeling  will  some- 
times creep  over  the  soul,  and  usurp  dominion,  when 
conscience  tells  us  that  reason  should  bear  sway :  pity 
warm  and  soften  the  heart,  though  justice  dictates  stem 
determinations.  So,  too,  thoughts,  cold,  and  worldly, 
and  selfish,  will  oft  break  in  upon  the  spirit  of  devotion, 
the  glow  of  refined  joy,  the  swelling  sympathies  of 
compassion  and  of  love,  and  the  silent  musings  of  deep 
sorrow,  when  they  seem  polluting  and  almost  sacrile- 
gious. The  extreme,  in  one  case,  is  that  entire  subjec- 
tion to  impulse  and  emotion,  which  makes  a  man  the 
creature  of  each  momentary  feeling :  in  the  other,  that 
constant  and  passionless  regard  to  the  suggestions  of 
worldly  prudence,  which  might  be  almost  rivalled  by 
an  intricate  calculating  machine.  The  former  fiiiling, 
however,  meets  with  our  ready  indulgence,  or  even  our 
esteem  i  we  are  apt  to  attribute  the  fault  to  nature,  that 
gave  such  a  warm  heart,  such  quick  sensibility,  rather 
than  to  the  individual  hhnselC  But  the  latter  excites 
disgust  and  contempt :  we  call  it  unnatural ;  though 
there  seems  no  good  reason  for  the  accusation :  Dame 
Nature,  in  her  yV-edi»— as  some  irreverently  nsme  her 
eccentricities — ^is  just  as  likely  to  leave  one  heartless,  as 
to  make  him  all  heart.  The  true  reason  of  this  differ- 
ence is,  that  experience  of  the  qualities,  which  best  fit 
an  individual  for  social  duties,  begets  in  us  a  dislike  for 
everything  akin  to  selfishness. 

The  idea  of  founding  calculations  of  pecuniary  profit 
or  loss  upon  the  possibility  of  evenu  so  mournful  as 
the  death  of  relatives  and  friends  is  repugnant  to  all 
refined  and  tender  feeling.  At  least  our  kindred  we 
should  love  as  ourselves:  this  is  much  narrower  than 
the  golden  rule.  If  then  a  roan  shrinks  from  the  doty 
of  framing  his  last  will  and  testantent,  while  yet  in 
health  and  strength,  because  of  the  mournftil  thoughts 
and  gloomy  anticipations  which  the  employment  brings ; 
because  death  seems  nearer  the  more  attentively  it  ia 
viewed ;  according  to  this  law  of  love,  he  should  feet 
ihe  same  unwillingness  Io  make  a  settlement  depending 
for  iu  efiect  upon  the  decease  of  a  wife  or  child.  These 
arrangements,  itideed,  no  matter  how  acute  his  sensi- 
bilities, common  prudence  forbids  to  omit.  The  great 
evil  which  Vnight  result  from  their  neglect,  for  outweighs 
every  consideration  of  mere  feeling.    But  it  is  very 
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clear,  that  he,  who  regulates  trifling  interesU  by  a  con- 
tinual anticipation  of  those  times  of  bereavement,  which 
overwhelm  the  souls  of  most  men  with  bitterness ;  who 
is  willing  to  conjure  up  fonns  of  wo,  and  dwell  upon 
the  thoughts  which  they  inspire,  for  the  least  promise 
of  gain,  has  not  a  heart  warmed  by  the  common  affec^ 
tions  of  humanity.  The  exhibition  of  such  unfeeling 
sordidness,  as  would  lead  one  to  provide  against  the 
risk  of  trivial  pecuniary  loss  from  the  death  of  friends, 
by  wearing,  constantly,  the  garb  of  mourning,  though, 
in  fiction  it  may  excite  only  a  smile,  must,  in  real  life, 
waken  feelings  akin  to  disgust.  Still  more  repugnant 
to  our  better  nature  is  the  intrusion  of  these  petty  eon- 
•iderations  of  selfishness,  upon  the  consecrated  gloom  of 
■orrow ;  and,  if  they  sometimes  come  unbidden,  the 
mind  should  scarce  acknowledge  to  itself  their  presence ; 
much  less  should  they  be  exposed  to  public  view,  as 
boasted  tokens  of  superior  worMly  wisdom. 

Some  of  my  readers  may  hare  heard  the  story  of  a 
man,  who^  from  motives  of  economy,  bought  a  coffin  for 
his  daughter,  before  her  decease.  I  will  not  vouch  for 
its  truth— the  authority  ia  perhaps  doubtful.  The  child 
was  lying  dangerously  ill — as  be  supposed,  at  the  point 
of  death ;  and  even  the  physicians  had  pronounced  the 
ease  hopeless,  and  had  left  her  to  struggle  with  iate. 
The  agonized  father  was  principally  occupied  with 
thoughts  of  the  fVineml  expenses ;  and,  as  there  was 
reason  for  fearing  an  advance  in  the  price  of  boards, 
and  a  strike  for  higher  wages  among  the  journeymen- 
undertakers,  he  soon  resolved  to  anticpate  the  rising 
market,  and  ordered  a  coffin  to  be  made  immediately. 
But  nature  peeping  out  from  her  retreat,  and  seeing  no 
physician  near,  began,  though  timidly  at  first,  to  assert 
ber  dominion.  Calm  sleep  once  again  lulled  the  girl's 
young  frame,  and  she  awoke,  at  length,  with  a  brighter 
eye  and  a  pulse  more  free.  Her  father,  alarmed  for  the 
success  of  his  speculation,  could  hardly  credit  the  joyful 
intelligence ;  but,  after  assuring  himself  of  its  truth, 
hurried  off,  with  palpitating  heart,  to  countermand  his 
former  orders.  But  the  undertaker,  with  a  despatch 
suited  to  the  supposed  emergency,  had  already  done 
his  work—the  coffin  was  waiting  for  its  tenant  The 
parent  returned,  in  no  very  enviable  state  of  feeling,  to 
the  bed*side  of  his  child,  thinking  that,  perhaps,  he  had 
been  too  hasty  in  listening  to  the  voice  of  hope.  All 
doubt,  however,  was  now  dispelled.  The  doctors  had 
returned  in  time  to  take  to  themselves  the  credit  of  a 
wonderful  cure,  and  they  congratulated  him  warmly 
upon  this  new  triumph  of  the  healing  art :  in  short,  his 
daughter,  in  due  time,  completely  recovered.  It  was  in 
vain  to  attempt  concealment.  The  story  had  already 
gotten  abroad,  and  many  a  joke  was  circulated  at  the 
poor  man's  expense.  Such  expense,  however,  he  did 
not  much  lay  to  heart.  But  there  was  the  coffin  upon 
his  hands-— a  dead  loss,  in  all  likelihood ;  for  the  town 
in  which  he  lived  was  not  Tery  large,  and  was  noted  for 
its  health.  And  then,  coffins  are,  usually,  made  to 
order,  and  by  exact  measurement,  which  increased  bis 
risk  to  a  fearful  extent.  For  some  years  no  tenant  for 
this  narrow  lodging  offered.  During  that  period,  he  is 
said  to  have  displayed  an  uncommon  regard  for  children, 
particularly  such  as  were  of  about  the  size  of  his  daugh- 
ter, surveying  them  attentively  from  head  to  foot,  when- 
ever he  met  with  them,  as  if  to  judge  of  their  propor- 
tions.   Whether,  at  such  moments,  his  "heart  was  in 


the  coffin,"  none  could  say.  Unluckily,  the  nme  daugh. 
ter  at  length  fell  into  the  doctor's  hands  again,  and  this 
time  nature  was  outwitted :  the  child  died.  Perhau 
the  thought  that  a  coffin  waited  for  ber  hastened  her 
end.  To  her  bed  of  rest  she  was  gathered,  and  aiept 
not  the  less  peacefully,  for  being  somewhat  cramped  is 
a  tenement  which  she  had  outgrown. 

A  few  months  ago  I  paid  a  visit  of  condolence  to  a 
friend  of  mine  in  affliction :  he  had  lately  buried  one  of 
his  children — a  promising  boy  of  about  eight  yean  old. 
I  had  put  off  the  call  as  long  as  a  decent  regard  to  the 
claims  of  friendship  would  permit,  as  I  always  do  it 
such  a  time,  unless  my  assistance  in  its  sad  officei  be 
needed.    The  unfeeling  crowd  of  consolers,  that  nnialiy 
throng  the  house  of  sorrow,  if  ever  successful  in  driviBg 
away  grief,  succeed  but  by  harassing  the  mind  of  the 
afflicted  moumer--4>y  making  the  second  wo  gitatff 
than  the  first.    Silence  and  retirement  are  the  ooly 
balms  that  soften  and  purify  the  heart,  in  healiogiu 
wounda    I  did  not  expect  to  find  my  friend  oTeitome 
by  the  violence  of  his  distress :  h«  had  never  eeemed 
like  one  who  could  easily  be  melted  into  tears.  Be  k 
a  man  in   moderate  circumstances,  and  has  a  lar^ 
household  to  support.    Many  years  ago  he  settled  io 
our  neighborhood,  then  just  beginning  the  world,  and 
having  but  a  single  child.  The  fiunily  has  since  increased 
with  wonderful  rapidity,  and  the  father  has  received 
my  congratulations,  on  the  accession  of  every  new 
comer,  with  smiles  growing  fainter  and  more  oielas- 
choly  at  each  suocessiTe  Tisitation,  until,  on  the  ha 
occasion,  when  twins— a  fine  boy  and  girl^were  infa* 
ered  into  the  world,  he  received  the  friends  that  eaaie 
to  rejoice  with  him,  with  such  a  wry  face,  though 
striving  to  appear  resigned,  that  it  was  evident  he  bad 
been  greatly  startled  by  the  magnitude  of  oatun^ 
present. 

I  have  said  that  he  was  in  moderate  circumslanees; 
and,  without  being  miserly,  be  has  always  seemed Iw* 
ful  of  being  reduced  to  want;  perhaps  not  wiihoot 
reason,  since  the  mouths  to  be  supplied  have  so  rapidly 
increased  both  in  capacity  and  number.  Indeed,  wbiis 
the  household  has  gathered  strength,  the  house  bts 
been  gradually  falling  into  ruin,  for  want  of  itpain. 
The  birth  of  each  child  has  defeated  some  plan  for 
painting  or  plastering ;  and  the  twins  had  like  to  ban 
driven  every  such  purpoee  forever  from  his  thoo^t^ 
Several  times,  especially  of  late,  f  have  fband  hio, 
when  I  called,  busily  engaged  in  calculation  of  bii 
**  ways  and  means,"  and  then  it  has  been  impossible  to 
lead  our  conversation  away  from  the  subject  of  finance. 
If  his  spirits  are  at  any  time  dejected,  he  seeks  relief  ia 
computing  the  next  months  debts  and  credits ;  and  the 
indication,  on  his  balance>sheety  of  a  surplus  revemv 
always  restores  equanimity.  So  parthukir  is  he  io 
keeping  accounts,  that  he  can  tell  exactly  what  the 
maintenance  and  education  of  every  one  of  bis  cbiMreis 
for  each  year  of  ite  life,  has  coet;  and  has  carefaDyeon* 
poted  bow  many  more  youngsters  will  suffice  to  nuK 
him. 

On  catling  at  my  friend's  house,  to  condole  with  hia 
for  the  loss  of  his  son,  I  found  him  ak>ne,  seated  at  bii 
desk,  and  intent  on  a  paper,  which  the  first  glaoee  toU 
me  was  covered  with  figures :  he  is  trying,  thoogfatI,i 
new  remedy  for  grief— the  application  of  the  rales  d 
arithmetic.  On  hearing  the  sound  of  my  voice,  he  ros^ 
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and,  extend ing  his  band,  pressed  mine  closely,  his  face 
wearing  a  mock  expression  of  deep  sorrow.  Bat  soon 
the  cloud  passed  away,  as  we  entered  into  easy  con- 
versation. Every  mention,  however,  of  bis  poor  boy 
brought  back  a  momentary  look  of  sadness,  which 
seemed  pot  on,  as  if  from  a  sense  of  duty,  and  passed 
sway  with  any  change  of  sabjecL  So  I  relinquished 
the  office  of  consolation  as  unnecessary.  At  length  he 
began  to  ask  my  advice  about  the  proper  repairs  for 
bis  house,  and  the  workmen  to  be  employed.  *'I  know,*^ 
said  be,  "  that  such  considerations  may  appear  unsuita- 
ble to  a  time  of  deep  affliction ;  but  overwhelming  as 
my  distress  has  been'* — and  here  he  drew  a  handker- 
chief across  his  eyes,  and  winked  them,  as  if  to  force  a 
tear — **  I  must  bear  up  against  it.  Prudence  forbids  a 
man  in  my  circumstances  to  give  way  to  grief.  I  have 
calculated,  as  well  as  my  troubles  would  permit — for  I 
can't  always  help  shedding  tears  when  I  think  of  him — 
how  much  my  poor  boy  would  have  cost  me  if  he  had 
lived.  He  was  to  have  gone  to  school  next  quarter, 
and  that,  you  know,  would  have  been  something. 
Altogether,  I  think  I  shall  be  able  to  plaster  the  house 
at  leasu  Poor  fellow !  I  wouldn't  have  lost  him  for  a 
thousand  bouses!** 

I  gave  ray  advice  in  regard  to  the  disposal  of  what 
he  had  saved  by  his  son's  death ;  but  he  afterwards 
spent  so  long  a  time  in  perfecting  his  calculations,  that 
the  opportunity  was  lost:  my  friend  finds  himself 
threatened  with  another  heir ! 


STANZAS  TO  HELEN. 

By  F.  W.  Thomas,  aathor  of  *<CUnton  Bradshaw,**  fcc. 

Lady !  thou  art  changed  indeed — 

I  noay  not  love  thee  now. 
But  view  thee  as  an  idol  creed. 

Unworthy  of  a  vow. 
Yet  once  thy  love  was  all  to  me : 
It  was  a  courted  destiny, 

Such  as  his  day-dreams  show 
Xo  the  fondly  trusting  boy, 
l^hoee  fancy  is  as  full  of  joy 
.    As  earth  is  full  of  wo. 

I  wooed  thy  love  as  prophets  woo 

The  hour  they've  promised  long, 
Whose  happy  scenes  should  all  be  true. 

And  beautiful  as  song. 
How  very  vain  the  phantasy 
Of  those  who  hope,  and  hope  for  aye, 

While  fickle  passion  lasts ; 
Who,  like  the  summer's  insect  thing. 
Flit  away  on  careless  wing. 

Till  eomes  the  chilling  blasts. 

And  then  it  dies,  as  my  htfpe  dies. 

No,  never  to  relume ; 
Devoted,  as  it  highest  fltes^ 

To  an  untimely  tomb. 
How  often  in  the  moonlit  grove, 
Wlien  we  have  pledged  our  nratual  k>Te, 


You've  pointed  to  the  star. 
And  spoke  of  your  unchanging  soul. 
The  needle's  truth,  and  of  the  pole, 

And  of  the  mariner. 

This  is  love's  frailest  commoD-placsi 

Written  oft  as  spoken ; 
It  is  the  lover's  word  of  grace. 

Before  his  vows  are  broken. 
Yet  you,  you  spoke  with  such  a  look^ 
That  truth,  as  in  the  sybil's  book, 

Seemed  clothed  in  every  word  ; 
And  I— I  listened  >and  believed  : 
And  who  may  not  be  thus  deceivedf 

Who  feels  it  as  he  heard  ? 

Thou  queen  of  the  voluptuous  throngs 

Where  pleasure  holds  her  reign. 
No  more  I  hear  thy  siren  song» 

Or  court  thy  profifered  chain. 
No  more  the  meeting  hour  of  gladness,  ^ 
No  more  the  parting  hour  of  sadness. 

Shall  light  or  cloud  my  brow  : 
You've  broke  the  vow  I  loved  the  best ; 
I  feel  I  have  the  power  to  jest 

With  any  other  vow. 

They're  like  thee^  in  this  western  land, 

As  lovely  as  thou  art ; 
But  then  they  have  a  warmer  hand, 

And  wear  a  truer  heart. 
I  may  not  kneel  at  any  shrine. 
So  soon  since  I  arose  from  thine— 

I  might  mistake  the  maid : 
And  yet,  oh !  for  the  early  dream 
Of  her  I  left  o'er  hill  and  stream/ 

I'd  be  again  betrayed. 

Betrayed !— no,  not  betrayed  by  thee->- 

'Twas  manhood's  sober  thought. 
That  proved  the  cold  reality 

My  boyish  fancy  wrought 
To  every  virtue,  every  bliss: 
Yet  who,  for  such  a  dream  as  Ibis, 

Who  would  not  be  a  boy  1 
With  woman  for  his  fairy  queen^ 
And  earth  as  one  bright  goigeous  scene, 

A  fairy  land  of  joy. 

Yes!  ofltimes  as  I  sorrowing  pine 

For  those  Tve  left  behind  me, 
The  friends  who  bound  their  hearts  with  mine. 

And  ever  thus  shall  bind  me ; 
As  oft  as  I  recall  the  hours 
When  law  was  left  for  lady  bowers, 

And  reason  left  for  rhyme  ; 
I  think  of  those  who  round  thee  hung, 
Tfie  love-note  of  thy  siren  tongue, 

And  of  our  tristing  time. 

And  when  I  clasp  a  friend's  warm  hand. 

Who  like  me  loves  the  wesi-^ 
Leaving  afar  our  father-land, 

Where  thou  art  loveliest— 
'Tis  sweet  with  him  to  talk  of  thee. 
Thy  smile,  thy  look,  thy  witchery. 

Thy  beauty,  and  thy  art ; 
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And  when  I  hear  it  all  DnmoYcd, 
I  wonder  if  I  ever  loved. 
So  very  calm's  my  heart. 

I'm  from  thee  many  a  weary  mile, 

Where  rolls  La  Belle*  along ; 
I  love  iu  ripples,  song  and  smile, 

Tts  like  thy  smile  and  song— 
So  truly  it  reflects  the  scene. 
The  sonny  ray,  the  changing  graen, 

The  clear,  overhanging  heaven ; 
So  truly,  when  Pve  looked  on  thee. 
Thou  gav'st  each  love-look  back  to  me, 

Till  I  have  thought  love  given. 

Oh,  lody !  in  this  changing  world, 

Passions,  strange  and  strong. 
Bear  us,  like  a  leaf,  wind-whirled, 

With  varying  fate  along. 
But  yester-eve  this  bounding  river 
Wore  holy  calm,  as  if  forever ; 

Now  rolls  it  wildly  firee. 
Thus  I,  who  bid  my  heart  be  still, 
Now  feel  it  bursting 'gainst  my  will, 

As  wildly  unto  thee. 

Alas !  I  am  a  wanderer 

From  tboee  who  love  me  best. 
Who,  when  it  was  my  k>t  to  err. 

Relieved  an  aching  breast ; 
From  friends  who  loved  my  lowly  name, 
And  never  heard  a  word  of  blame. 

But  to  defend  their  friend  ; 
And  here,  o'er  mountain  and  o^er  flood, 
I  pour  to  them  my  gratitude; 

'TIS  all  1  have  to  send. 

Oh  I  that  I  coukl  my  dark  thoughts  cast 

Upon  thee,  lovely  river ! 
And  know,  as  on  thy  bright  waves  passed, 

They'd  pass  with  them  fbrever. 
Lady !  we  yet  may  meet  again. 
When  memory  shall  no  longer  paki. 

And  love  no  longer  sigh ; 
No  more,  no  more  may  I  adore  thee ; 
Enough,  the  world  is  all  before  me ; 

My  lady-love,  good  bye. 
•/the  Ohio,  near  LouitvilU,  18tf. 


YET  MORE  ABOUT  TREES. 


"  Still  climbinf  tren 
With  ths  Hesperklaa.'* 


Xs/fftfiwK. 


A  few  months  ago  I  strung  together  a  few  thoughts 
upon  this  most  delightful  theme;  and  interspersed  some 
passages  from  the  poets,  and  legends  from  the  classics, 
by  way  of  illustrating  those  views.  -  A  critic  of  the 
€Ui  bono  class  piqued  me  to  write  "  More  about  Trees," 
in  order  to  show  that  our  countrymen  had  a  love,  and 
were  fast  increasing  that  aflection,  for  these  beautiful 
creations  of  God's  hand :  and  the  object  of  the  present 
paper  is  merely  to  cite  more  of  those  illustrations,  for 

•  The  French  called  the  Ohio  La  Belle  Riviere ;  the  beautiful 


the  readers  of  the  Messenger,  from  the  ancieot  aod 
modem  poetai 

This  is  peculiarly  the  season  for  the  reramptioii  of 
this  subjecL  How  beautifully  sings  the  wiwat,  whm 
in  his  canticles  he  says : 

"The  winter  b|MM:  the  rain  le over  ud gone; 

The  flowen  appear  on  the  earth ;  the  time  of  tiiiilDi  li  oone, 
and  the  rolce  of  the  turtle  te  heard  in  our  lend : 

The  flglree  pvtteih  fofth  her  fieea  flp,  end  the  Tiaai,  vkk  thi 
tender  grspe,  give  a  good  snelL** 

But  few  delighu  are  there  for  the  eojoyment  of  the 
lover  of  nature  in  the  winter  time,— I  mean  in  oor 
northern  New  England  winter-time.    My  friend  Brest 
has  touchingly  described  the  sheeny  show  of  the  sleet, 
lighted  by  the  next  day's  sun,  but  that  is  e?aDeseemtt 
best,  and  always  cold  and  dreary  in  its  ss8ociatioo& 
Yet  do  I  remember  some  winter  days  when  my  tub- 
bles  afield  have  been  as  delightful  and  as  free  from  dia- 
comfbrt  as  those  of  the  merry  summer  time,  or  the 
more  sober  of  autumn  days.     One  in  a  psiticabr 
manner  recurs  to  me.    It  was  in  December.   The  ran 
rose  as  clear  and  undimmed  as  in  May.   I  climbed  to 
the  top  of  a  lovely  hill  in  the  neighborhood,  to  eojoy  a 
beautiful,  and,  to  me,  a  moat  rare  spectacle.  I  bad  ncTer 
before  an  idea  of  the  fine  effect  upon  a  landKape  of 
the  curiing  of  a  thousand  smokes^  wreathing  sbwijaod 
gently  upwards  from  the  cottage  roofs  of  little  Tilliga 
scattered  picturesquely  around  the  base  of  a  highhilL 
The  atmosphere  was  perfectly  clear,  and  the  luo  abed 
its  short-lived  warmth  upon  the  sere  grass  at  my  feet, 
rendering  its   yellow  tint  more  deep  and  golden.  It 
dazzled  my  eye  as  it  rested  upon  the  sod.  Tbeiky 
was  so  soa  and  blue,  and  those  little  eddies  of  moke 
were  curling  so  slow^  upiwards  to  its  expsase,  I  eodd 
almoat  fancy  it  to  be  their  resting  place,  and  that  it 
was  from  them  that  it  received  its  own  azure  benty. 
The  little  river  which  bears  the  sftme  name  as  the  hiB, 
was  gliding  on  its  serpentine  way,  forming  little  iahndi 
and  peninsulas,  all  covered  with  the  saooe  hae  of  vin- 
tery  desolation,  yet  cheered  and  relieved  by  thiian 
wonud  and  almost  forgotten  brightness.  Tberanbesa 
played  under  the  brown  bank  with  the  leapins  wate- 
let,  which,  as  if  delighted  with  iu  return,  sparkled  asd 
flashed  like  scattering  diamonds,  beneath  its  infloesee. 
The  very  oaks,  shorn,  as  they  had  so  long  been,  of 
their  verdure,  and  standing  forth,  as  they  did,  in  all 
their  gaunt  and  gigantic  majesty,  seemed  glad  voM 
all  this  gladness  of  nature:    for  they  gently  vated 
their  minuter  branchea,  and  looked  down,  mediooghti 
into  their  transparent  mirror,  to  catch,  from  the  bright 
ness  it  reflected,  a  part  of  this  general  inspiratioo  rf 
nature* 

But  it  is  of  summer  trees,  and  not  those  of  winter, 
that  I  was  writing. 

The  whole  country  is  now  in  blossom.  Howhossj 
tiful  is  Herriekf  when  apostrophizing  these  short-lirw 
visitants  1 

'BLOSSOMS. 

<  Fair  pledges  of  a  frufcful  tree,* 

WhydoyefalleofaaC? 

Tour  date  ia  not  so  past. 
But  ye  nay  yet  stay  here  awhile 
To  blush  and  gently  smile,— 

And  go  at  test! 
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What!  were  ye  bora  to  ba 

An  hoar  or  halPa  delight. 

And  so  to  bid  good  night  ? 
>TwM  pity  netare  brought  ye  forth, 
Bferely  to  ihow  your  worth, 

And  loee  yon  qalla  I 

But  you  are  lorely  learee,  where  we 

May  read,  bow  eoon  things  bare 

Their  end,  tlio*  ne*er  so  brare  ; 
And  after  they  hare  shown  their  pride, 

Like  you,  awhile,— Chey  glide 

Into  the  grare  !> 

There  are  those  whd  pretend  to  deepise  the  Syca- 
more. This  tree  is  not  likely  to  come  to  perfection, 
nnleas  planted  upon  the  banks  of  rivers.  It  is  not  so 
good  a  tree  for  lawn  or  city  as  many  others.  lis  rapid 
growth  is  in  its  favor.  Bat  the  sycamore-haters  should 
see  it  growing  upon  the  Connecticut  river:  its  noble 
stems  gracefully  dipping  "its  broad  green  crown"  into 
the  waves,  and  forming  a  verdant  bower,  into  which 
you  may  drive  your  skiff,  and  sit  like  a  nested  bird, 
seeing  but  unseen.  Old  Henick  has  a  pretty  address 
to  this  tree,  among  his  delightful  poems. 

'TO  SYCAMORES. 

<  I'm  stek  with  love :  oh  let  me  lie 
Under  your  shades,  to  sleep  or  die  1 
Either,  ie  weloome,  so  I  have 
Or  here  my  bed,  or  here  my  grave. 
Why  do  ye  sigh,  and  sob,  and  keep 
Time  whh  the  tears  that  I  do  weep  i 
Say !  have  ye  sense,  and  do  ye  prove 
Wliat  sympalhiee  there  are  in  love  ?> 

And  a  modem  poet  has  been  inspired  by  the  beauty 
of  such  a  tree  as  I  have  described.    He  says : 

'  This  sycamore,  oft  musical  with  bees, 
Sudi  tents  the  patriarchs  loved !  oh,  long  unharmed 
May  all  its  aged  bougiis  o'eicanopy 
The  email  round  baaio,  which  thie  Jutting  stone 
Keeps  pare  from  falling  leavee. 
Here  twilight  is,  and  coolness ;  here  is  moss, 
A  soft  seat,  and  a  deep  and  ample  shade. 
Thou  mjky*8t  toil  far,  and  find  no  second  tree. 
Drink,  jrflgrim,  here .'  here  rest  !* 

Coleridgt, 

The  same  poet  has  this  pretty  conceit.  Who  has 
not  seen  what  he  so  tenderly  describes  7 

*  This  Hale  lime-tree  bower  1  In  whteh  I*ve  marked 
Much  that  has  soothed  me.    Pale  beneath  the  blase 
Hung  the  transparent  foliage  :  and  I  watched 
Some  broad  and  sonny  leaf,  and  lored  to  see 
The  shadow  of  the  leaf  and  stem  above. 
Dappling  Its  sunshine  !* 

TIThOe  thinking,  in  our  less  genial  clime,  of  such  a 
bower  as  this,  how  natural  is  it  for  the  lover  of  nature 
to  ezdaim,  with  poor  JTeoit, 

'  Oh  for  a  beaker  full  of  the  warm  south,— 
Fall  of  the  true,  the  bloshftalHIppocrene ! 

With  beaded  bubbles  winking  at  the  brim, 
And  porple-«tained  mouth ! 

That  I  might  drink,  and  leave  the  world,  unseen, 
And  fade  away,  into  the  forest  dim  !* 

Such  a  'forest  dim'  was  that  of  Arden,  when  the 
duke  kept  eoort,  when  the  melancholy  Xaquet  watched 


the  dappled  deer^  where  Orlando  and  Rosalind  loved, 
and  where  Amicus  sang  in  strains  like  these : 

*  Under  the  greenwood  tree. 

Who  loves  to  lie  with  me. 

And  torn  his  merry  note 

Unto  the  sweet  bird's  throat, 
Come  hither ! 

Here  shall  he  see 

No  enemy 
Bat  winter  and  rough  weather !  * 

And  in  what  but  such  a  sycamore  bower  as  Htrriek 
apostrophizes,  and  Cdtriigt  describes,  was  that,  io 
which  Prsctor,  that  sweet  poet  of  our  own  day,  was  fain 
to  dweU? 

<  Oh  I  would  live  where  rivers  gaily  run, 
Where  shady  trees  may  screen  me  from  the  sun : 
Where  I  may  feel  and  breathe  the  frsgrant  air. 
Where,  ( whace*er  the  toil  or  wearying  pains  I  bear,) 
Thoee  eyes,  which  look  away  all  human  ill. 
May  shed  on  me  their  still,  sweet,  constant  light. 
And  all  the  hearts  I  love,  may,  day  and  night. 
Be  found  beside  me  ever  clustering  still  I* 

Bimry  Camwatt. 

But  I  must  close  my  leaf-gathering,  and  cannot  do  so 
more  appropriately,  methinks,  than  by  transcribing  for 
you  a  rare  gem  from  old  Drcyfofi,  (1630,)  called 

'THE  FORESTER. 

*  I  am  the  prince  ofsports,  the  foreet  is  my  fee, 
He*s  not  upon  the  earth  who  pleasure  tastes  like  me. 
The  mom  no  sooner  puta  her  rosy  mantle  on. 
Than  from  my  quiet  lodge  I  Insiantly  am  gone. 
When  the  melodious  birds,  from  every  bosh  and  brier 
Orthe  wild  epacious  wastee,  make  a  continual  choir. 
The  mottled  meadows  then,  freeh  garnish*d  by  the  sun. 
Waft  up  their  spicy  sweets,  upon  ihe  winds  that  run 
In  easy  ambling  course,  and  soAly  seem  to  pace, 
That  we  the  longer  may  their  losciousness  embrace. 
'l  am  clad  In  youthful  green,  I  other  colors  scorn ; 
My  silken  baldric  bears  my  bugle  or  my  horn. 
Which  setting  to  my  lipe,  I  wind  so  loud  and  shriU, 
As  makes  the  echoes  shout  from  every  neighboring  hill ; 
My  dog«hook  at  my  belt,  to  which  my  lyam's  tied, 
My  sheaf  of  arrows  by,  my  wood  knife  by  my  side  ; 
My  crose-bow  In  my  hand,  I  by  the  woodman's  art, 
Forecast  where  I  may  spring  the  goodly  high-palm*d  hart. 
To  view  the  graxing  herds,  at  sundry  times  I  use. 
When  by  the  loftleM  head  I  know  my  deer  to  choose. 
And  to  unherd  him  then,  I  gallop  o*er  the  ground. 
Upon  my  well  breath *d  nag,  and  cheer  my  faithful  hound. 
Sometimes  I  pitch  my  tolls  the  deer  alive  to  take, 
Someymee  I  like  the  cry  the  deep-mouthM  kennel  make. 
Meanwhile  the  feathered  flocks  that  the  wild  forests  haunt. 
Their  sylvan  songs  to  me  in  cheerAil  diulea  ehaunt. 
The  shades,  like  ample  shields,  defend  me  ftom  the  sun. 
Through  which  to  cheer  my  burning  brow,  the  gentle  streamlets 

run; 
No  liule  bubbling  brook  from  any  spring  that  falls. 
But  on  the  pebbles  play  for  me  his  preuy  madrigals. 
At  mom  I  climb  the  hills,  where  wholeeome  breezee  blow. 
At  noon  I  seek  the  vales,  and  arching  shades  beldw ; 
At  evenhig  I  again  the  crysul  floods  frequent ; 
In  pleasure  thus  my  life  continually  isspeoL 
As  princes  and  great  lords  have  palaces,  so  I 
Have  in  the  forests  here,  for  hall  and  gallery. 
The  tall  and  stately  woods,  which  underneath  are  plain ; 
The  groves  my  gardens  are,  the  heath  and  downs  again 
My  wide  and  spacious^alks.  Ah !  say  whatever  you  can. 
The  forester  ie  stUl  your  only  happy  man  !* 

Adieu !  I  will  yet,  ere  summer  closes,  climb  more 

trees,  with  the  Hesperides. 

J.  r.  o. 
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ON  h:ealth. 

TO  MOTHERS. 
BT   MRS.  L.  H.  SIOOURNBT. 

Have  we  not  all  of  us  seen,  wilh  pity  and  regret, 
some  sickly  mother,  burdened  with  the  cares  of  her 
household?  Feeling  that  ih^re  were  employments 
which  none  could  discharge  as  well  as  herself— mod ifica 
tions  of  duty,  in  which  the  interest  of  her  husband,  the 
welfare  of  her  children,  the  comfort  of  her  family,  were 
invoked— duties  which  she  could  not  depute  to  another, 
without  loss — she  continued  to  exert  herself,  above  and 
beyond  her  strength. 

Still  her  step  is  languid,  and  her  eye  joyless.  The 
"  spirit,  indeed,  is  willing,  but  the  flesh  is  weak.»»  Her 
little  ones  observe  her  dejected  manner,  and  become 
sad  ;  or,  they  take  advantage  of  her  want  of  energy, 
and  grow  lawless.  She,  herself,  cannot  long  persist  in 
a  course  of  labor  that  involves  expense  of  health,  with- 
01)4  some  mental  sympathy.  A  temper  the  most  amia- 
ble, will  sometimes  become  irritable  or  complaining, 
when  the  shrinking  nerves  require  rest,  and  the  de- 
mands of  toil,  and  the  claims  upon  painful  thought,  are 
perpetual.  Efforts,  which  to  one  in  health,  are  like 
dew-drops  shaken  from  the  eagle*s  wing,  seem  to  the 
invalid  like  the  ascent  of  the  Alps,  or  like  heaping 
Pel  ion  upon  Ossa. 

Admitting  that  a  sickly  woman  has  sufficient  self- 
control  to  repel  the  intrusion  of  fretfulness,  and  pre- 
serve  a  subdued  equanimity,  this^  though  certainly  de- 
serving of  praise,  is  falling  short  of  what  she  should 
wish  to  attain.  The  meek  look  of  resignation,  though 
it  may  cost  her  much  to  mainuin,  Is  not  all  that  a  hus- 
band wish^  who,  coming  trom  the  vexed  atmosphere 
of  business  or  ambition,  would  fain  find  in  his  home 
the  smile  of  cheerfulness,  the  playful  charm  of  a  liiind 
at  ease. 

Men,  prize  more  than  our  sex  are  always  aware,  the 
health-beaming  countenance,  the  elastic  step,  and  all 
those  demonstrations  of  domestic  order,  in  which  un- 
broken activity  delights.  They  love  to  see  a  woman 
equal  to  her  own  duties,  and  performing  them  with 
pleasure.  They  do  not  like  to  have  the  principal  theme 
of  domestic  conversation  a  detail  of  physical  ills,  or  to  be 
expected  to  question,  like  a  physician,  into  the  variety  of 
symptoms  which  have  superveYied  since  their  departure. 
Or  if  this  may  be  occasionally  done,  ^ith  a  goo<|  grace, 
where  ill-health  is  supposed  to  be  temporary,  yet  the 
saddening  ef&cts  of  an  enfeebled  constitution,  cannot 
always  be  resisted  by  him  who  expected  to  find  in  a 
wife  a  "  yoke-fbllow,"  able  to  endure  the  rough  roads 
and  sharp  sscent.s  of  life.  A  nature  possessing  great 
capacities  of  sympathy  and  tenderness,  may  doubtless 
be  softened  by  the  exercise  of  those  capacities.  Still, 
the  good  gained,  is  only  from  the  patient,  perhaps  the 
christian  endurance  of  a  disappointmenL  But  where 
those  capacities  do  not  exist,  and  where  religious  princi- 
ple is  absent,  the  perpetual  influence  of  a  sickly  and 
mournful  wife,  is  as  a  blight  on  those  prospects  which 
allure  to  matrimony.  Folly,  moroseness,  and  lapses 
ioio  vice,  may  be  often  traced  to  those  causes  which 
robe  home  in  gloom. 
If  to  a  father  the  influence  of  continual  ill-health  in 


the  partner  of  his  joys,  is  so  dispiriting,  how  modi 
more  oppressive  is  it  to  those  little  ones  who  are  bj 
nature  allied  to  gladness.  Childhood,  whose  ricfaett 
heritage  is  its  innocent  joy,  must  hush  its  sportive 
laugh,  and  repress  its  merry  footstep,  as  if  its  fiiayt 
were  sins.  Or  if  the  diseasc^i  nerves  of  the  mother  do 
not  habitually  impose  such  sacrifices,  it  learnt,  from 
nature's  promptings,  to  fashion  its  manners,  oritsvoice, 
or  its  countenance,  after  the  melancholy  model  of  the 
sufferer  whom  it  loves,  and  so  forfeits  its  beautifalheii* 
tage  of  young  delight. 

Those  sicknesses  to  which  the  most  robust  are  subject, 
by  giving  exercise  to  self-denial  and  ofBces  of  sympa- 
thy, from  all  the  members  of  a  household,  are  doubtlea 
often  blessed  9s  means  of  improvement,  and  the  mo* 
sengers  which  draw  more  closely  the  bonds  of  true  af- 
fection. But  it  must  be  sufficiently  obvious,  that  1  allude 
to  that  want  of  constitutional  vigor,  or  of  that  confirm-  - 
ed  feebleness  of  habit,  which  either  create  inability  for 
those  duties  which  in  most  parts  of  our  country  devoWe 
upon  a  wife,  a  mother,  and  the  mistress  of  a  family,  or 
else  cause  them  to  be  discharged  in  languor  and  wretch- 
edness. And  T  speak  of  them,  that  the  alientioD  of 
those  who  conduct  the  earliest  physical  edacation  of 
females,  may  be  quickened  to  search  how  an  evil  of  such 
magnitude  may  be  obviated. 

Mothers,  is  there  any  thing  we  can  do  to  squire  for 
our  daughters,  a  good  constitution  7  Is  there  imth  in 
the  sentiment  sometimes  expressed,  that  our  sex  are 
becoming  more  arid  more  effeminate?  Are  we  u 
capable  of  enduring  fatigue  as  were  our  grand-mo- 
thers?  Are  we  as  well  versed  in  the  details  of  bouie- 
keeping,  as  able  to  bear  them  without  inconvenience,  as 
our  mothers  ?  Have  our  daughters  as  much  stamina  of 
constitution,  as  much  aptitude  fbr  domestic  dut7,as«e 
ourselves  possess?  These  questions  are  ootinteresuog 
to  us  simply  as  individuals.  They  affea  the  welfare  of 
the  community.  For  the  ability  or  inability  of  woman 
to  discharge  what  the  Almighty  has  committed  to  her, 
touches  the  equilibrium  of  society,  end  the  hidden 
springs  of  existence.  Tenderly  interested  as  we  are 
for  the  health  of  our  ofivpring,  let  us  devote  peculiar 
attention  to  that  of  our  daughters.  Their  delittie 
frames  require  more  care  in  order  to  become  vigorous 
and  are  in  more  danger  from  the  prevalence  of  faahnw. 

1  plead  for  the  little  girl,  that  ahe  may  have  air  and 
exercise,  as  well  as  her  brother,  and  that  she  may  not 
be  too  much  blamed,  if  in  her  earnest  play  she  happen 
to  tear  or  soil  her  apparel.  I  plead  that  she  be  not 
punished  as  a  rpn™p»  i^  she  keenly  enjoy  those  aetwe 
sports  which  city  gentility  proscribes.  I  plead  thai 
the  ambition  to  make  her  accomplished,  do  not  d»m 
her  to  the  piano,  till  the  epinal  column,  which  should 
consolidate  the  frame,  starts  aaide  like  a  broken  reed;— 
nor  bow  her  over  her  book,  till  the  vital  energy  which 
ought  to  pervade  the  whole  frame,  mounts  into  the 
brain,  and  kindles  the  death-fever. 

Surely  we  ought  to  acquaint  ourselves  with  the 
outlines  of  the  mechanism  of  this  our  clay-templet 
that  we  interfere  not,  through  ignorance,  wiih  those 
laws  on  which  its  organization  depends.  Rendered 
precious,  by  being  the  shrine  of  an  undying  spirit,  ow 
ministrations  for  its  well-beirtg  assume  analBH»tfea^ 
ful  importance.  A ppointed,  as  the  mother  is,  to  ffud 
the  harmony  of  its  architecture,  to  sltidy  the  arts  « 
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which  Ita  symmetry  dependt,  she  is  forced  to  perceive 
how  mach  the  mind  is  affected  by  the  circumstances  of 
its  lodgment,  and  is  incited  to  cherish  the  mortal  for  the 
sake  of  the  immortal. 

Does  she  attach  Talue  to  the  germs  of  intellect? 
Lei  her  see  that  the  casket  which  contains  them,  be 
not  lightly  endangered  or  carelessly  broken.  Does 
she  pray  for  the  wel^re  of  the  soul?  hoi  her  seek  the 
good  of  its  companion,  who  walks  with  it  to  the  gates 
of  the  grave,  and  rushes  again  to  its  embrace  on  the 
morning  of  the  resurrection. 

Those  who  educate  the  young,  should  be  ever  awake 
to  the  evils  of  compression  in  the  region  of  the  heart 
and  lungs.  A  slight  ligature  there,  in  the  earlier  stages 
of  life,  is  fraught  with  danger.  To  disturb  or  impede 
the  laborers  who  torn  the  wheels  of  life,  both  night  and 
day,  is  absurd  and  ungratefuL  Samson  was  bound 
in  fetters,  and  ground  in  the  prison-house,  for  a  while, 
but  at  length  he  crushed  the  pillfu-s  of  the  temple,  and 
the  lords  of  the  Philistines  perished  with  him.  Nature, 
though  she  may  be  long  in  resenting  an  injury,  does 
not  fbiget  iL  Against  those  who  violate  her  laws,  she 
often  rises  as  a  giant  in  his  might,  and  when  they  least 
expect  it,  inflicts  a  fearful  punishment.  Fashion  seems 
long  enough  to  have  oppressed  and  insulted  health  in 
its  strong  holds.  She  cannot  even  prove  that  she  has 
rendered  the  form  more  graceful,  as  some  equivalent 
for  her  ravages.  In  ancient  Greece,  to  whom  our  paint- 
ers and  sculptors  still  look  for  the  purest  models,  was 
not  the  form  left  untortured  ?  the  volume  of  the  lungs 
albwed  free  play  ?  the  heart  permiued,  without  mana- 
des,  to  do  the  great  work  that  the  Creator  assigned  it? 

The  injuries  inflicted  by  compression  of  the  vital 
parts,  are  too  numerous  to  be  readily  recounted.  Im- 
paired digestion,  obstructed  circulation,  pulmonary 
disease,  and  nervous  wretchedness,  are  in  their  train. 
A  physician,  distinguished  by  practical  knowledge  of 
the  Protean  forms  of  insanity,  asserts  that  he  gains 
many  patients  from  this  cause.  Another  medical  gen- 
tlenoan  of  eminence,  led  by  philanthropy  to  investigate 
the  subject  of  tight-lacing,  has  assured  the  public,  that 
maltitodes  annually  die  by  the  severe  discipline  of  busk 
and  corseu  This  theory  is  sustained  by  collateral 
proo^  and  illustrated  by  dissections. 

It  is  not  sufficient  that  we,  mothers,  protect  our 
younger  daughters,  while  immediately  under  our  au- 
thority, firom  such  hurtful  practices.  We  should  fol- 
low them  until  a  principle  is  formed  by  which  they 
can  protect  themselves  from  the  tyranny  of  fashion. 
It  is  true,  that  no  young  lady  acknowledges  herself  to 
be  laced  too  tight.  Habits  that  shun  the  light,  and 
■belter  tbemaelves  under  subterfuge,  are  ever  the  most 
difficult  to  eradicate.  A  part  of  the  energy  which  is 
essential  to  their  reformation,  must  be  expended  in 
banting  them  from  their  hiding-places.  Though  the 
sufferer  from  tight-lacing,  may  not  own  herself  to  be 
uacomfbrtable,  the  laborious  respiration,  the  constrain- 
ed movement,  perhaps  the  curved  spine,  bring  difier- 
eot  testimony. 

Bat  in  these  days  of  diffused  knowledge,  of  heighten- 
ed education,  is  it  possible  that  any  female  can  put  in 
jeopardy  the  enjoyment  of  health,  even  the  duration  of 
existence,  for  a  circumstance  of  dress  ?  Will  she  throw 
an  illusion  over  those  who  try  to  save  her  ?  and  tike 
the  SparUQ  culprit,  conceal  the  destroyer  that  feeds 


upon  her  vitals  7  We  know  ttud  it  is  so.  Who,  that  has 
tested  the  omnipotence  of  fashion,  will  doubt  it  ?  This 
is  by  no  means  the  only  sacrifice  of  health  that  she 
imposes.  But  it  is  a  prominent  one.  Let  us,  who 
are  mothers,  look  to  it.  Fully  aware,  as  we  must  be, 
of  the  danger  of  stricture  on  the  lungs  and  heart,  du- 
ring their  season  of  development,  why  should  we  not 
bring  up  our  daughters  without  any  article  of  dress 
which  could  disorder  the  seat  of  vitality?  Our  sons 
hold  themselves  erect,  without  busk,  or  corset,  or  frame* 
work  of  whale-bone.  Why  should  not  our  daughters 
also?  Did  not  God  make  them  equally  upright?  Yes. 
But  they  have  "sought  out  many  inventions.** 

Let  us  educate  a  race  who  shall  have  room  to 
breathe.  Let  us  promise,  even  in  their  cradle,  that 
their  hearts  shall  not  be  pinioned  as  in  a  vice,  nor  their 
spines  bent  like  a  bow,  nor  their  ribs  forced  into  the 
liver.  Doubtless,  the  husbands  and  fathers  of  the  next 
generation  will  give  us  thanks. 

Let  U3  leave  no  place  in  the  minds  of  those  whom 
we  educate,  for  the  lunatic  sentiment,  that  the  mind's 
healthful  action,  and  the  integrity  of  the  organs  on 
which  it  operates,  are  secondary  to  the  vanities  of  ex- 
ternal decoration.  If  they  liave  received  from  their 
Creator  a  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body,  teach  them 
that  they  are  accountable  to  Him  for  both.  If  they 
deliberately  permit  injury  to  either,  how  shall  they  an- 
swer for  it  before  the  High  Judge  ? 

But  how  shall  the  mother  answer  ft,  in  whose  hand  the 
soul  of  her  child  was  laid,  as  a  waxen  tab!ei»  if  she  suf- 
fer fashion  to  cover  it  with  fantastic  images,  and  folly 
to  puff*  out  her  feverish  breath,  melting  the  lines  that 
wisdom  pencilled  there,  till  what  heaven  would  fain 
have  polished  for  itself,  loses  the  fair  impression,  and 
becomes  like  common  earth. 
Haitford,  Conn. 


TO  A  FRIEND  AT  PARTING. 

We  part— parbape  to  meet  no  more ; 

And  oti  may  I,  wiih  food  regret, 
Recall  the  scenes  we've  u-ave  lied  o'er: 

Such  scenes  the  heart  can  ne'er  forget. 
Long  months— it  may  be  years— will  roll ; 

It  may  be  (who  can  know  the  pain 
With  which  that  thought  weighs  down  the  soul .') 

On  earth  we  ne'er  shall  meet  again. 

Through  distant  lands  and  stranger  climes 

Our  lot  'twfll  bo  to  wander  ftr, 
Tet  shall  our  hearts,  like  cadenced  rhymes— 

With  friendship  for  their  polar  star- 
Together  flow  unjarring  on. 

Persuading  us  with  rffreu  strain, 
How  hopes  exist,  till  life  be  gone. 

That  we  shall  haply  meet  again. 

But  should  such  hopes  deluslro  prove. 

And  ne'er  again  that  joy  we  Icoow, 
While  doomed,  apart,  alone  to  rore 

Through  life's  uncertain  hours  of  wo  ; 
Then  let  this  last  memento  be 

A  link  in  friendship's  holy  chain, 
To  prove  my  heart  atin  true  to  thee. 

Although  we  ne'er  shall  meet  again ! 

F.O. 
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[  PuUlabttN  and  autbon,  who  with  their  works  notleed  In  thh 
Jovmal,  are  roqMoiad  Co  forwaid  them  immediatoly.] 

«<  CromwelL  An  hlatorical  noreL  Bf  the  author  of  *  The  Bro- 
there,*  lie.  Two  Toluinea.  If ew  York :  Harper  k,  Brothers. 
18S8.*> 

This  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  ables.  oroductiona  of 
iu  class,  and  will  secure  for  iu  talented  author  a  promi- 
nent rank  among  historical  noveliata.  We  have  not 
been  brought  ao  immediately  in  contact  with  the  memor- 
able actors  in  those  stirring  times  of  British  history,when 
an  oppressed  and  insulted  people  rebuked  the  bold  in- 
cursions of  a  heartless  and  Yile  despot;  nor  commingled 
in  imagination,  so  familiarly  with  the  determined  and 
sanguinary  belligerents,  since  the  graphic  pen  of  Scot- 
land's dramatic  historian  was  paralysed  in  death.  If 
we  view  the  present  work  as  a  pure  novel,  it  presents 
us  many  points  for  criticism ;  it  lacks  variety  of  in- 
cident, originality,  and  dramoHi  pnumia;  but  as  an 
historical  novel,  it  stands  pre-eminent,  bringing  before 
the  mind*8  eye,  in  the  richest  attire,  the  memorable  actors 
in  that  great  struggle  which  secured  freedom  to  Eng- 
bnd,  and  whose  influence  will  be  felt  to  the  latest  pos- 
terity. The  able  author  has  succeeded  admirably  in 
sketching  the  character  of  that  moat  extraordinary  man, 
whose  firmness  of  mind  and  energy  of  purpose,  raised 
him  from  the  humblest  position  in  life,  if  not  to  a  throne, 
to  a  sceptre  more  powerful ;  since  it  touched  the  hearts 
and  swayed  the  minds  of  a  nation. 


'<  Mexico  rereoi  Texas.    A  descriptive  novel    By  a  Texlan. 
Philadelphia:  18S8.» 

We  are  glad  to  find  that  the  skilful  pen  of  the  Tezian 
is  recording  many  of  the  eventful  struggles  of  his  op- 
pressed countrymen,  in  a  form  which  will  prove  attrac- 
tive to  the  general  reader.  The  present  work  will  afford 
amusement,  and  impart  information,  and  while  there 
are  some  objectionable  points,  there  is  much  to  admire 
and  commend.  Upon  the  whole  it  is  a  very  creditable 
production. 


"  Slavery  in  America;  being  a  Review  of  Mies  Martinean  on 
that  subject.  By  a  Bonth  Carolinian.  Rlebmond :  Thoe.  W. 
White.    1838." 

This  review  was  originally  published  in  the  Southern 
Literary  Messenger,  and  attracted  great  attention,  from 
the  lucid  and  successful  manner  in  which  it  confuted  the 
gross  misrepresentations  in  '*  Society  in  America  f  and 
as  the  demand  for  the  essay  has  exhausted  the  number 
of  the  Messenger,  the  editor  has  determined  to  publish 
it  in  pamphlet  form.  The  time,  we  think,  has  been 
judiciously  selected,  since  it  will  answer  as  well  for  a 
review  of  '*  Retrospect  of  Western  Travels;" 

**  The  Lady  of  Lyons,  or  Love  and  Pride.  A  play  In  five  acu. 
By  £.  L.  Bulwer.  New  Tork  t  Harper  It  Brothers.  1888.** 
The  intense  anxiety  with  which  "  The  Lady  of  Ly- 
ons" was  awaited,  and  the  avidity  wiih  which  it  has 
been  read,  is  sufficient  evidence  of  the  high  estimation 
in  which  its  gifted  author  is  held,  notwithstanding  the 
heavy  artillery  of  certain  soi-disant  moralists. 


So  carefully  has  the  preaeot  prodaction  been  pat  to. 
gather,  that  we  honestly  believe  it  free  frontaHgroond 
of  cavil  or  criticism  firom  the  most  rigid  monUiat*  for 
melancholy  to  relate,  Bulwer,  the  emissary  of  dar1(ne«L 
is  reading  us  a  lesson  of  virtue  and  morals,  tod  if  we 
mistake  not,  has  disarmed  his  adverssries,  by  withhold- 
ing the  necessary  food  for  the  fastidious  taste  of  the 
temulent  critics.  The  fountain,  condemned  as  moddj 
and  pestilential,  is  fMuring  forth  dear  waters ;  snd  for 
the  bitter  drug,  has  been  substituted  a  sweet  and  refrab* 
ing  draught.  He  who  discovers  the  serpent's  poisos 
lingering  on  the  leaflets  of  so  fragrant  a  plant,  most  in- 
deed be  gifted  with  a  microscopic  eye. 

The  preface  to  the  play  sets  forth  Mr.  Balwer'i  ob- 
ject in  stepping  upon  the  field  of  dramatic  composition, 
and  his  motives  are  alike  creditable  to  his  hetd  and 
heart  To  benefit  a  friend  (Mr.  Macready,)  by  eoniri- 
buting  to  the  novelties  of  a  theatrical  season,  was  aiof* 
ficient  incentive  to  Mr.  Bulwer,  to  engage  in  a  labor 
somewhat  at  variance  with  his  ordinary  parsaiia.  Thii, 
superadded  to  the  charge  of  the  hyper-critics,  that  dra- 
matic oompositfon  was  aboTe  his  range,  indoeed  him  to 
engage  promptly  and  heartily  in  the  effort 

To  achieve  entire  success,  and  demolish  the  cieklf 
opposition  of  a  band  of  jealous  and  prejudiced  odvena* 
ries,  calls  for  an  inTentive,  creative  fancy,  and  a  well 
stored  mind.  Of  iu  ability  aa  a  dramatic  compositioii, 
there  exists  not  now  a  doubt ;  for  although  ii  wu 
brought  forth  Jui-roMt,  in  as  critical  a  community  and 
before  as  enlightened  and  competent  an  umpirage  aa 
the  world  can  boaat  of,  it  met  its  unqualified  applaiBB. 
Its  dramatic  eflTect,  richness  and  beauty  of  composition, 
and  lofty  tone,  have  placed  it  beyond  the  reach  of  t 
prepossessed  and  illiberal  judicature.  The  followiof 
extracts  from  the  fifth  act  will  furnish  fair  specimcMflf 
the  play,  and  as  they  are  selected  from  the  consnmaia* 
tion  of  the  plot,  develope  the  ingenuity  and  power  of 
the  author:— 

*<  Scene  IL 
'M room  m  iht  hmue  qf  MotuUur  Deselkappdki;  F» 
Une  ieattd  in  great  d^eeUmL 

PAULJMB. 

Is  It  so,  then.    I  roust  be  false  to  love. 
Or  sacrifice  a  father!     Oh,  my  Claude, 
My  lover,  and  my  husband  !  have  I  lived 
To  pray  that  thou  mayst  And  aome  fairer  boon 
Than  the  deep  fiiiih  of  thia  devoted  heart, 
Nourish'd  till  now,  now  broken  ? 

{Enter  Monsieur  DtsehajipeUei,) 

MONS.   DA8CHAP. 

My  dear  child, 
How  shall  I  thank,  how  bleaa  thee  ?    Thou  hast  saved, 
I  will  not  say  my  fortune — I  could  bear 
Reverse,  and  shrink  not — but  that  prouder  wealth 
Which  merchants  value  most ;   my  name,  my  ciedU, 
The  hard- won  honors  of  a  toilsome  life : 
These  thou  hast  saved,  my  child  ! 

PAUUNC. 

Is  there  no  hope  ?    No  hope  but  this  7 

MONS.  DBSCBAP. 

None.    If,  without  the  sun 
Which  Beauseant  offers  for  thy  hand,  this  day 
Sinks  to  the  west,  to-morrow  brines  our  ruin ! 
And  hundreds,  minified  in  that  ruin,  curse 
The  bankrupt  merchant!  and  the  insolent  herd 
We  feasted  and  made  merry,  cry  in  scorn, 
"  How  pride  has  fallen!  Lo,  the  bankrupt  mercbanll 
My  daughter,  thou  hast  saved  us ! 

PAVUNB. 

Andamloiil 
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MONS.  DBSCHAP. 

Come,  let  me  hope  that  Beattseant's  love— 

PAULINC. 

His  love — 
Talk  not  of  love  ;  love  has  no  thought  of  self! 
LoTe  buys  not  wiih  the  ruthless  usurer's  gold 
The  loathsome  prostitution  of  a  hand 
Without  a  heart !    Love  sacrifices  all  things 
To  bless  the  thin^  it  loves !    He  knows  not  love. 
Father,  his  kive  is  hate,  his  hope  revenge  ! 
My  tears,  my  anguish,  my  remorse  for  falsehood  ; 
These  are  the  joys  he  wrings  from  our  despair ! 

UONS.   DBSCHAP. 

If  thou  deem*st  thus,  reject  him !    Shame  and  ruin 
Were  better  than  thy  misery ;  think  no  more  onH. 
My  sand  is  well  nigh  run  ;  what  boots  it  when 
The  ^lass  is  broken  7    WeMI  annul  the  cootract. 
And  if  to-morrow  in  the  prisoner's  cell 
These  aged  limbs  are  laid,  why  still,  my  child, 
III  think  thou  art  spared ;  and  wait  the  liberal  hour 
That  lays  the  beggar  by  the  side  of  kings ! 

PAULINfe. 

No,  no,  forgive  me !    You^  my  honored  father ; 
You,  who  so  loved,  so  cherish'd  me,  whose  lips 
Never  knew  one  harsh  word  I    I'm  not  ungrateful, 
I  am  bat  human  I  hush !    Auio,  call  the  bridegroom ; 
Tou  see  I  am  prepared ;  no  tears ;  all  calm ; 
But,  father,  uik  no  more  qf  loot  I 

MOMS.  DXSCHAF. 

Mv  child, 
Tis  but  one  struggle ;  he  is  young,  rich,  noble ; 
Thy  state  will  rank  first  mid  the  dames  of  Lyons; 
And  when  this  heart  can  shelter  thee  no  more, 
Thy  youth  will  not  be  guardianles& 

PAULINE. 

I  have  set 
My  foot  upon  the  plouirhshare ;  I  will  pass 
The  fiery  ordeal.    (Jindo)  Merciful  Heaven,  support 

rae! 
And  on  the  absent  wanderer  shed  the  light 
Of  happier  stars,  lost  evermore  to  me !" 

The  important  actors  in  the  drama  have  arrived,  and 
•re  present  during  the  following  dialogue.  Claude 
Melnotte  io  disguise  :— 

,     **  PAULINE. 

"  Thrice  have  I  sought  to  speak ;  my  courage  fidls  me. 
Sir,  is  it  true  that  you  have  known,  nay,  are 
The  friend  of  Melnoue  ? 

MELNOTTE. 

Lady,  yes  I    Myself 
And  misery  know  the  man  1 

PAULINE. 

And  von  will  see  him, 
And  you  will  bear  to  him,  ay,  word  for  word. 
All  that  this  heart,  which  breaks  in  parting  from  him. 
Would  send,  ere  still  ibr  ever. 

MELNOTTE. 

He  hath  told  me ! 
Tou  have  the  right  to  choose  from  out  the  world 
A  worthier  bridegnxmi ;  he  ibrefcoes  all  claim 
Even  to  murmur  at  his  doom.    Speak  on ! 

PAULINE. 

Tell  hino,  for  years  I  never  nursed  a  thought 
That  was  not  his ;  that  on  his  wandering  way, 
Daily  and  nightly,  poured  a  mourner's  preyecs. 
Tell  him,  ev'n  now  that  I  would  rather  shara 
His  lowliest  lot,  walk  by  his  side,  an  outcast ; 
Work  for  him,  beg  with  him  ;  live  upon  the  light 
Of  one  kind  smile  from  him,  than  wear  the  crown 
The  Bonrboolostl 

MELNOTTE  (osiie.) 

Ami  already  mad? 
^  doee  delirium  utter  such  sweet  words 
utoft  dreamer's  ear?    {Mo^    You  love  him  thus, 
A«I  yet  desert  him  7 


PAULINE. 

Say  that,  if  his  eye 
Could  read  this  heart,  iu  struggles,  its  temptations. 
His  love  itself  would  pardon  that  desertion  ! 
Look  on  that  poor  old  man  ;  he  is  my  father ; 
He  stands  upon  the  verge  of  an  abyss ; 
He  calls  his  child  to  save  him  1    Shall  I  shrink 
From  him  who  gare  me  birth  7  withhold  my  hand, 
And  see  a  parent  perish  7    Tell  him  this, 
And  say  that  we  shall  meet  again  in  Heaven  I 

MELNOTTE.   (sftde.) 

The  night  is  past;  joy  oometh  with  the  morrow. 
(Alaoid)  Lady,  I— fl-what  is  this  riddle  7  what 
The  nature  of  this  sacrifice  7 

PAULINE,  (potnling  to  Domat.) 

Qo  ask  him ! 

BEAUSEANT.    {ffomtho  ioMo.) 

The  papers  are  prepared ;  we  only  need 
Your  hand  and  seal 

MELNOTTE. 

Stay,  lady  •  one  word  more. 
Wera  but  your  duty  with  your  faith  united, 
Would  you  still  share  the  lowborn  peasant's  lot ! 

PAULINE. 

Would  1 7    Ah,  better  death  with  him  I  love 
Than  all  the  pomp,  which  is  but  as  the  flowere 
That  crown  the  victim  I  {tttrnbig  eioay)  I  am  ready. 
(JVefnofto  mtAst  to  Domu.) 

DAMAS. 

There, 
This  is  the  schedule,  this  the  total. 

BEAUSEANT.  (to  DtookuppdUo^  ikomjfug  noUo,) 

These 
Are  youra  the  instant  she  has  signed ;  you  are 
Still  the  great  house  of  Lyons ! 

(7^  nolwry  U  Aoui  to  lumd  the  eonhraet  to  PaMne, 

BEAUSEANT. 

Are  you  mad  7 

MOHSi  DESCVAP. 

How,  sir  I    What  means  this  insult  7 

MELNOTTE. 

Peace,  old  man ! 
I  have  a  prior  claim.    Before  the  face 
Of  man  and  Heaven  I  urge  it  I    I  outbid 
Yon  sordid  huckster  for  your  priceless  jewel. 

(GiomgapoekeihoQL) 
There  is  the  sum  twice  told  t    Blush  not  to  take  it : 
There's  not  a  coin  that  is  not  bought  and  hallow'd 
In  the  cause  of  nations  with  a  soldier's  blood ! 

BEAUSEANT. 

Torments  and  death  f 

PAULINE. 

That  voice !    Thou  art— 

MELNOTTE. 

Thy  husband ! 
{Pauline  ruakes  into  his  armi.) 

MELNOTTE. 

Look  up !    Look  up,  Pauline !  for  I  can  bear 
Thine  eyes  I    The  stain  is  blotted  from  my  name. 
I  have  redeem'd  mine  honor.    I  can  call 
On  France  to  sanction  thy  divine  forgiveness ! 
Oh,  joy!  oh,  rapture !  By  the  midnight  watchfires 
Thus  nave  I  seen  thee !  thus  foretold  this  hour  I 
And,  mid  the  roar  of  battle,  thus  have  heard 
The  beating  of  thy  heart  against  my  own ! 

BEAUSEANT. 

FooI'd,  duped,  and  triumph'd  over  in  the  hour 
Of  mine  own  victory !    Curses  on  ye  both ! 
May  thorns  be  planted  in  the  marriage  bed ! 
And  love  grow  sour'd  and  blacken'd  into  hate. 
Such  as  the  hate  that  gnaws  me. 

DAMAS. 

Curse  away  1 
And  let  me  tell  thee,  Beauseant,  a  wise  proverb 
The  Arabs  have :  ''Curses  are  like  young  chickens, 

And  still  come  home  to  rooet !" 


^  A 
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B£AU8CAJfT. 

Their  happmeas 
Maddens  my  fk)u\[    lam  powerless  and  revengeless! 

(T^  madam  f,) 
I  wish  you  joy !  Ha,  ha !  The  eardener's  son !      [ExiL 

DAMAs.  (to  Gkarii,) 
Your  friend  intends  to  hanc  himself!    Melhinks 
You  ought  to  be  bis  ira veiling  companion! 

GLATIS. 

Sir,  you  are  exceedingly  obliging  !  [ExU. 

PAULINE. 

Oh !    My  father,  you  are  saved,  and  by  my  husband. 
Ah !  blessed  hour ! 

MBLNOTTB. 

Yet  you  weep  still,  Pauline  I 

PAULINE. 

But  on  thy  breast !  thtit  tears  are  sweet  and  holy  I 

MONS.   DCSCHAP. 

You  have  won  love  and  honor  nobly,  sir  J 
Take  her ;  be  happy  both ! 

MADAME  DBSCHAF. 

Vm  all  astonish'd ! 
Who,  then,  is  Colonel  Morier? 

OAMAS. 

You  behold  biro ! 

MBLNOTTB. 

Morier  no  more  afler  this  happy  day ! 

I  would  not  bear  again  my  father's  name 

TiJt  I  could  deem  it  spotless  I    The  hour's  come  I 

Heaven  smiled  on  conscience  I    As  the  soldier  rose 

From  rank  to  rank,  how  sacred  was  the  fame 

That  cancell'd  crime  and  raised  him  nearer  thee ! 

MADAME   DE8CHAP. 

A  colonel  and  a  hero !  Well,  that's  something  I 
He*s  wonderously  improved  I    I  wish  you  joy,  sir ! 

MBLNOTTB. 

Ah !  the  same  love  that  tempts  us  into  sin, 
If  it  be  true  love,  works  out  iu  redemption  ; 
And  he  who  seeks  repentance  for  the  past. 
Should  woo  the  angel  virtue  in  the  future !" 


«  The  Last  Mao.    Petenborg :  From  th«  prsss  of  Edmund  Raf- 
fia.   1888." 

A  pamphlet  of  nineteen  pages,  written  in  blank 
verse,  with  this  modest  title-page,  has  been  handed  to 
us,  and  its  contents  have  been  perused  with  great  plea- 
sure. Although  the  fastidious  or  hypercritical  may 
find  ground  for  criticism,  yet  there  is  in  it  much  to  ad- 
mire. We  look  upon  it  not  as  "  the  ripened  fruit  of  a 
matured  plant,  but  the  blcyssom  of  a  youthful  vine" — 
the  promise  of  the  future.'  Genius  of  a  rare  order  is 
impressed  upon  it. 


*<  A  Valedictory  Addreei,  deHvered  to  the  Btudente  of  the  Unl- 
venlty  of  North  Carolina,  by  William  Hooper,  late  profeeeor 
of  ancient  languages  in  that  Inodtution,  fcc.    Raleigh :  1888." 

This  is  an  able  and  eloquent  ap]3eal  to  the  youth  of 
North  Carolina ;  affectionately  but  cogently  impressing 
upon  them  the  necessity  of  selecting  and  pursuing  a 
virtuous,  moral,  and  religious  life,  from  the  even  tenor 
of  which  they  must  reap  happiness  and  influence. 


**  Speechee  of  Joseph  Hopkinaon  and  Charlea  Chaancey,on  the 
Judieial  Tenure  Dellrered  in  the  Ck>ntenilon  of  Pennsylva- 
nia for  rerieing  the  Constitutfon.  Philadelphia :  £.  L.  Carey 
k,  A.  Hart.  1888." 

We  commend  these  able  intellectual  efforts  to  the 
statesmen  of  our  country,  assured  that  they  will  glean 
from  them  sound  political  views. 


**  The  Hawaiian  Specutw,  Vol.  I,  No.  1 ;  Conducted  by  ao  aS' 
eoclatioo  of  gentlemen.  Janaary,  1888.  Hoaolola,  Oahu, 
Sandwich  Ifllaodi.    188a" 

An  unexpected  stranger  is  now  introduced  lo  our  read- 
ers, and  we  doubt  not  will  meet  with  a  cordial  reception; 
for  who  is  so  apathetic  as  to  be  indifferent  of  a  people, 
whieh  has  constituted  an  important  portion  of  that  be- 
nighted race  which  has  been  illumed  by  the  benevolent 
operations  of  the  missionary  enterprises  of  the  present 
philanthropic  age?  By  nnans  of  such  a  periodical, 
judiciously  conducted,  we  shall  be  able  to  obtain  im- 
portant information  concerning  the  geological  features 
of  this  interesting  group  of  islands,  the  climate,  soil 
and  natural  products,  the  moral  and  physical  powers  of 
the  natives,  and  last,  though  not  least  in  importance, 
the  influence  of  the  missionary  scheme,  whether  for 
weal  or  wo.  A  very  intereating  sketch  of  the  Marqoe- 
sian  character  occupies  several  pages  of  the  present 
number. 


"  The  Hesperian ;  or  Westera  Monthly  Magaslne.    Edited  by 
William  D.  Gallagher  and  Otway  Carry.    Colnmbua,  OUo. 
1838." 
We  have  received  the  first  and  second  numbers  of 

this  western  star,  and  hail  it  as  an  able  co-laborer  in 

the  field  of  American  literature.    We  wish  it  a  i 

commensurate  with  its  deserts. 


"  Catalogoe  of  the  Officers  and  Students  of  WlDiam  and  Mary 
College:  Session  of  1887-88." 
We  are  glad  to  find  that  thb  venerable  institution  of 
learning  continues  to  receive  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  studenu  of  Virginia,  and  trust  that  what  is  ^o  richly 
deserved,  will  be  long  continued.  The  present  class, 
one  hundred  and  eleven,  is  within  two  of  being  the 
largest  ever  assembled  within  her  classic  walla.  We 
copy  the  following  summary : — 

**  The  number  of  students  attending  the  respective 
departments  are : 

T.  R.  DBW,Pro-  )  Junior  Moral  Class, 76 

lessor.         )  Senior  Political  Class, 38 

114 

J.   MiLLiMGTON,  >  Chemistry, 70 

Professor.      >  Natural  Philosophy, 96 

96 

Rob.  Savmdbrs,  )  Junior  Mathematical 54 

Professor.       >  Senior  Mathematical 16 

70 

B.  TucKBR,  Pro-  >  Junior  Political  (National  Law,)  44    | 
fessor.  >  Municipal  Law, 18 

J.  MiLLiMOTON,  Professor  of  Civil  Eofpneering^ 14 

D.  Brownb,  Professor  of  higher  elasMCS, 13 


Id*  CORRECTION.— In  the  hiographieal  Dodee  oTtbe  ae- 
ther of"  Clinton  Bradflhaw,"  "  The  EmlKTant,"  kc  In  the  May 
number  of  the  Meeeen^r,  the  biographer  has  aocicleiKally  la- 
teited  "Fnneit*^  in  the  place  of  Frederick  WnHam  ThumBO. 
On  page  800,  for  the  "  Beachea  Tree,'*  read  <*Tlie  Advenmrea 
of  a  Foec  -,  a  tale  told  hi  rhyme." 


New  TeFms  for  the  remaindep  of  the 
present  Vol.  only. 

In  consequence  of  repeated  applications  for  the  Messenger  for  a  less  period  than  an  entire 
year,  the  Publisher  has  conchided  to  alter  the  conditions, /<7r  the  present  year  only^  so  far  as  to 
receive  new  subscribers  for  the  remainder  of  th1«  volume— t  >  commence  with  either  the  May  or  July 
number :  the  eight  numbers  will  cost  $3  34 ;  the  Bi^x,  numbers;  (or  half  year,)  $2  60. 

The  heavy  expense,  which  the  pullicalion  of  the  Messenger  in  its  present  style  renders  una- 
voidable, and  the  wish  of  the  Proprietor  still  farther  to  improve  it,  makes  it  absolutely  necessary 
Ihat  he  should  hereafter  receive  all  subscriptions  invariably  in  advance. 

Appeal  after  appeal  has  been  made  to  delinquents,  and  still  many  withhold  their  just  dues. 
Why  this  is  so,  cannot  be  conceived,  since  it  is  acknowledged,  on  all  hands,  that  the  Messenger 
18  richly  worth  the  amount  charged  for  it ;  no  better  evidence  of  which  need  be  mentioned  than 
the  fact  that  the  subscription  price  is  known  to  have  been  frequently  paid  for  old  volumes. 

As  heavy  drafts  have  recently  been  made  on  the  Proprietor,  for  expenses  incurred  in  establish- 
ing and  conducting  the  Messenger,  it  is  hoped  those  subscribers  who  are  still  in  arrears,  will 
immediately  hand  in  or  remit  the  amounts  they  respectively  owe ;  which,  though  small  when 
considered  separately,  yet,  taken  in  the  aggregate,  present  an  amount  of  considerable  importance, 
in  fact,  \(one  half  the  amount  due  him  could  be  obtained,  the  Proprietor  would  be  enabled  to  dis^ 
charge  every  claim  against  his  publication  at  once :  that  doite,  he  would  bring  out  the  next 
volume  of  the  Messenger  in  a  new  dress,  and  improve  it  in  many  other  respects. 

The  risk  of  transmitting  sub$cri|itioDs  by  mail,  will  be  sustamed  by  the  Proprietor.  But  every 
subscriber  thus  transmitting  payment,  is  requested  (besides  taking  proper  evidence  of  the  fact,  and 
date  of  mailing,)  to  retain  a  memorandum  of  the  number  and  particular  marks  of  the  note  sent. 

K^  Editnn  to  whom  the  Meaaenger  is  forwarded,  will  coofbr  ft  favor  on  ihe  Publteher,  by  giring  the  above  card  one  insertion 
la  their  respeciire  Journals. 

RICHMOND,  Va.  June  11, 1838. 

OLD  MAIL.  LINE, 

BETWEEN 


The  subscribers  inform  the  public,  that  the  old  Daily  Mail  Line,  between  Richmond  and 
Charlottesville,  Va.  (long  known  as  E.  Porter  &  Co.'s  Line,)  is  still  in  successful  operation. 

Whatever  advantages  other  Lines  may  possess,  it  must  be  taken  into  consideration  that  this 
is  decidedly  the  nearest,  cheapest,  safest,  and  we  believe  the  best  route,  altogether,  between  Rich- 
mond and  Charlottesville, — at  which  place  it  connects  with  the  balance  of  the  Mail  Line  through 
Staunton,  by  the  Virginia  Springs,  &c.  to  Guyandotte,  on  the  Ohio  river. 

The  Stages  from  Richmond  on  this  Line,  pass  through  several  villages ;  through  some  of 
the  most  fertile  portions  of  the  State ;  in  sight  of  the  noble  James  river ;  alongside  of  the  great 
Richmond  and  Kanawha  Canal,  now  in  progress ;  thence  along  the  banks  of  the  Rivanna  river, 
meandering  through  the  mountains ;  in  sight  of  the  home  of  the  late  Thomas  Jefferson ; — and, 
indeed,  generally  in  view,  with  a  pleasing  variety,  of  some  of  the  most  romantic  and  beautiful 
scenery  in  Viiginia. 

The  whole  trip,  of  nearly  eighty  miles,  wiyL  be  accomplished  IN  ONE  DAY.  Extras 
will  travel  pretty  much  to  suit  the  wishes  of  their  occupants. 

Seats  may  be  procured  in  the  regular  Daily  Mail  Line,  or  Extras  may  be  obtained,  by  ap- 
{dying  at.the  old  Stage-Office  in  the  Eagle  HoteJ,  Richmond,  Va. 

(t^  Fare  from  Richmond  to  Charlottesville,  Four  Dollars. 

N.  B. — Such  changes  have  been  made  recently,  ilmt  this  Line  now  presents  equal  advanta- 
ges to  passengers  coming  from  Charlottesville  to  Richmond ;  the  trip  being  performed  each  way 
m  one  day  only! 

Richmond,  Va.  1838.  BOTD  &  EDMOITD. 

J.  W.  STEVENSON, 

VICKSBURG,  MISSISSIPPI. 


BELL.  TAVERN, 
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RICHMOND,  VIRGINIA. 


JOHN  S.  SYDNOR 

Has  recently  taken  this  popular  and  well  known  Tavern,  which  has  been  thoroughly ! 
in  every  department,  and  now  presents  claims  to  public  patronage  equal  to  any  other  I 
ment  in  the  City.     His  Assistants  are  every  way  competent  and  suited  to  their  statioDp^ 
Table  is  furnished  with  the  best  the  market  aflfords,  served  up  in  a  superior  style.    T|»l 
and  Liquors  are  of  the  choicest  kinds  ;  the  rooms  pleasant,  comfortable,  and  well  f 

Beds  first  rate ;  the  Servants  what  Servants  should  be. 

^  .if.  .; 

(tj?-  The  central  situation  of  the  Bell  makes  it  particularly  suited  to  men  of  h\ma^ 

The  STABLE,  probably  the  best  in  the  City,  has  been  recently  rebuilt  of  brick, 
ciently  large  to  contain  sixty  Horses,  and  is  attended  by  experienced  Ostlers 

US'  Gentlemen  visiting  the  City  with  their  Families^  can  he 
accommodated  in  the  PRIVATE  APARTMENTS. 

The  patronage  of  Residents  and  Travellers  is  respectfully  solicited,  and  the  i 
dently  given,  that  those  who  put  up  at  the  Bell  will  be  as  well  satisfied  €is  the 
the  Jury,"  who  did  the  Proprietor  the  honor  of  rendering  the  following  "verdict"  a  fewd 

"  The  undersigned,  desirous  of  expressing  their  acknowledgments  to  Mr.  John  S.  S; 
proprietor  of  the  Bell  Tavern,  for  the  excellent  entertainment  they  met  with  during  a 
.11       at  of  ten  days  on  a  hung  jury,  would  take  this  opportunity  to  recommend  the 
hung  juries  and  the  public  generally,  as  worthy  their  patronage. 


ly  25lh,  1838." 


JOHN  E.  LAUGHTON, 
CH:  YALE, 
JOSEPH  M.  WILLIS, 
WADE  W.  WOOLDRIDGE, 
LEWIS  HILL, 
JAMES  M.  WINSTON, 


MICAJAH  MANGUl^fJ 
F.  REGNAULT, 
F.  W.  KNAPP, 
LUTHER  LIBBY, 
ROBT.  NOTT, 
PETER  W.  RALSl 


WILLIAM  F.  RITCHIE,  late  of  Richmond,  Vir§1iiia» 
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PROSE  FRAGMENT. 

BT  A  BACHSLOK. 

The  mind,  says  a  modern  writer,  must  haye  its  appuL 

Sterne  bad  said  before  him  that  the  good  and  feeling 

ieart  must  have  some  object  whereupon  to  base  its 

deep  affections.    Sterne  was  perhaps  the  more  heartless 

of  Ifae  two ;  but  his  observation  accords  best  with  the 

imder  fealings  of  our  nature. 

^hd  mind  nuut  have  its  appfd^-^  stay  on  which  to 

its  thoughts,  its  hopes,  its  cares.    Ambition  that 

^^%oold  sacrifice  the  liberty  of  nations — ^would  chain  up 

diought  and  action,  and  cement  inglorious  powers  by 

^  -IIm  blood  of  those  over  whom  they  were  acquired — has 

I  the  guiding  passion  of  some.    Thank  God  I  the 

•srpent's  bead  hath  been  crushed  in  these  our  latter 

llay%  and  the  world  will  henceforth  suffer  comparatively 

Side  from  irresponsible  power.  Wealth  has  been  reared 

»to  an  idoL    Sensual  license  hath  had  no  small  influ- 

i  in  impressing  and  controlling  the  characters  of  men. 

jf^mrmng — the  hidden  secreU  of  nature— the  wide  vo- 

I  opened  by  the  incomprehensible  incidents  from  an 

I  daily  eihibiting  its  influence  before  us  in 

rTery  dwelling  places— the  air— the  stars — the  per- 

I  of  a  flower—Uie  innumerable  mysteries  of  space, 
rtiaie,  and  of  existence— have  called  forth  researches 

I  created  speculations,  that  Jiave  occupied  the  minds 
fhoosands.  Why  mention  other  subjects  which 
ilbraished  the  mental  fbod  of  some,  to  the  exclusion 

II  the  purer  and  lovelier  feelings  of  our  kind? 
thoo,  calm,  meek,  sublime  Religion!  how  hast 

I  been  the  hope,  the  sustaining  power,  the  tipfw  of 
_  jm  tare  and  spotless  spirit  t 
.  tiU  me  not  elevate  the  selfish  pleasures  of  sense  and 
•nomalous  pleasures  derived  firom  scientific  and 
Live  investigations— let  me  not  depress  the  pure 
I  of  religious  feeling,  properly  directed,  by  com* 
J  each  or  any  of  them  with  the  pleasure  that  my 
l.woolfl  select  for  its  own  unmixed  delight.    Let 
t  enter  into  metaphysical  discriminations  between 
diflerent  feelings  more  cleariy  to  develope  my 
That  is  not  necessary.    It  is  the  sordid  mind — 
•  depraved  moral  sense — that  cannot  appreciate 
» charms  of  reciprocated  aiiecLion— the  unmea- 
I  wealth  that  lies  in  a  virtuous  woman's  love  !— 

«  *  ^t  4>  * 

all,  my  thoughto  are  all  of  Thee ! 

*  *  ♦  * 

doth  my  spirit  wander  from  the  dull  page  of 

t  to  anmmon  forth  thy  bright  and  gentle  glance ! 

nmingled  with  the  bold  ideas  of  old  philo- 

I  to  the  half  framed  thoughts  on  codes, 

,  and  rights,  as  they  rise  upon  the  mind,  steal 

leose  those  soft  emotions  born  of  Love  and 

I  Thee !    Gentle,  yet  vivid  as  that  light  which 

i  Creator  spoke  into  being  o*er  the  new-made 

I  llie  iwliaQt  beauty  of  thy  glorious  Eye  I   Pure 


as  the  first  emotion  of  pity  felt  by  Angel  breasts,  for 
the  doom  pronounced  upon  their  fallen  peers,  are  the 
aspirations  of  thy  noble  Soul!  That  Brow!  (Who 
doubts,  that  once  has  seen,  th^  character  and  feelings 
indexed  by  that  Brow?  Strange  sympathy  between 
the  mind  and  outward  form!)  The  wisdom  of  Divi- 
nity hath  written  there  the  just  and  gentle  Heart !  That 
queenlike  step  and  air!  I  may  not  all  portray  their 
Dignity  and  Grace.  Do  not  the  tones  of  thy  soft  and 
flutelike  Voice  still  h'nger  round  my  memory,  and  haunt 
it  with  a  strange,  unearthly  melody?  When  shall  its 
breathings  fall  upon  the  ear  again ! 


MECKLENBURQ 

DECLARATION  OP  INDEPENDENCE.* 

The  April  number  of  the  **  Southern  Literary  Mes? 
senger^  contains  a  spirited  article^  entitled  "  The  New 
York  Review  of  Mr.  Jefferson  Reviewed."  In  the 
course  of  the  reviewer's  remarks,  allusion  is  made  to 
the  Mecklenburg  Declaration  of  Independence,  adopted 
on  the  80th  of  May,  1776.  As  the  issue  thera  pre- 
sented is  ck>thed  in  rather  a  mystical  garb,  and  as  the 
subjea  is  still  new,  and  imperfectly  understood  by 
many  in  our  common  country,  we  have  been  induced 
to  believe  that  a  condensed  view  of  this  novel  and  inte- 

•  As  thb  Is  the  second  aodee  uken  In  the  Messenger  of  the 
Meeklenbarg  Declarationj  and  as  it  is,  in  itself,  a  Tery  eurloos 
Rerolutionary  and  Literary  relic,  we  have  thoag lit  it  might 
gratify  the  cnriositj  of  our  readers,  to  !aj  it  before  them.  The 
following  Is  a  copy  of  K,  taken  from  Mr.  O.  Tocktr's  "  Life  of 
Thomas  Jeffbnon,*>  Itc 

'*  Thi  MicUenhwrg  JkeUffOim  qf  Ind€pendenee. 

(aOthofMay,  1T7S.) 

"  That  whosoever  directly  or  indirectly  abets,  or  In  any  way, 
form,  or  manner,  countenances  the  unchartered  and  dangerous 
invasion  of  our  rights,  as  claimed  hy  Great  Britain,  Is  an  enemy 
to  this  country,  to  America,  and  to  the  Inherent  and  undeniable 
rights  of  man. 

•<  That  wo,  the  citisens  of  Mecklenburg  conotv,  do  hereby 
dissolve  the  political  bands,  which  haye  connected  us  with  the 
mother  country,  and  hereby  abeolye  ourselres  from  all  alio* 
gianeo  to  the  British  erown,  and  abjure  all  political  connexion, 
contract,  or  association  with  that  nation,  who  hare  wanconly 
trampled  on  our  rights  and  llberUes,  and  inhumanly  shed  the 
blooa  of  American  patriots  at  Lexington. 

**  That  we  do  hereby  declare  ourselres  a  free  and  Independent 
people :  are,  and  of  right  ought  40  be,  a  sovereign  and  self< 
gOTsrnlng  asaoclation|  under  the  control  of  no  power,  other  than 
that  of  our  Ood.  and  the  general  government  of  Congress;  to  the 
maintenance  or  which  Independence,  we  solemnly  pledge  to 
each  other,  our  mutual  co-operation,  our  lives,  our  fortunes, 
and  our  most  sacred  honor. 

"  That  as  wa  acknowladga  the  existence  and  control  of  no 
law  nor  legal  officer,  cirll  or  military,  within  this  county,  we 
do  hereby  ordain  and  adopt  as  a  rule  of  life,  all.  each,  and 
eftrj  of  our  former  laws :  wherein,  nevertheless,  the  crown  of 
Great  Britain  never  can  he  consMered  as  holding  rights,  pri- 
vileges, immunities,  or  authority  therebi. 

"That  It  Is  further  decreed,  that  all,  each,  and  every  military 
officer  in  this  county,  is  hereby  reinstated  in  his  former  com 
mand  and  authority,  he  acting  conformably  to  the  regulations. 
And  that  evarv  sMmber  present  of  this  delegation  shall  hence- 
forth be  a  civil  officer,  viz.  a  justice  of  the  peace,  in  the  charac* 
ter  of  a  committee  man,  to  issue  process,  near,  and  determine 
all  matters  of  oontrorersy,  according  to  said  adopted  laws  j  and 
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resting  transaction  would  be  acceptable  to  the  readers 
of  the  Messenger,  and  impart  summary  informatioti  to 
those  who  have  not  examined  the  testim^y  adduced 
in  its  faTor.  Wherever  an  impartial  inTestigation  has 
been  instituted  on  this  subject  by  the  candid  inquirer 
after  IruiA,  the  universal  conviction  has  been,  that  the 
Mecklenburg  Resolves  are  an  wigkud  and  buna  fide 
I>eclaration  of  Independence;  and,  as  such,  claim  pri- 
crity  ever  ail  others.  However  sentUipe  the  acknow- 
ledged author  of  the  National  Declaration  was^  on  the 
first  announcement  of  this  subject  in  1819,  and  what- 
ever skepticism  others  may  now  exhibit,  yet  the  vene- 
rable maxim,  "Truth  is  powerful  and  will  prevail/ 

to  prMenre  peace,  union,  and  harmony  to  said  county,  and  to 
me  erery  exertion  to  spread  the  love  or  country  and  fire  of  free- 
dom  throughout  America,  until  a  mora  general  and  organized 
gorernment  be  eaiablished  In  thia  province. 

"ABRAHAM  ALEXANDER.  Chmmun. 
"  JOHN  M'KNITT  ALEXANDER,  Secretary." 

It  is  our  miafortune  to  differ  with  Mr.  Tucker  about  the  cha* 
racter  of  thla  document.  He  ia  anzioua  to  Justify  Mr.  Jeffervon 
againat  the  charge  of  plagiarlam,  and  he  contends  that  the 
charge  is  the  other  way }  thai  the  Mecklenburg  Declaration  has 
been  altered,  both  In  its  scope  and  ezpresalons,  from  ks  t)riglnal 
cast ;  that  the  two  paragrapha  ih  which  the  coincidence  (be< 
tween  the  Mecklenburg  Declaration  and  Mr.  J.'s  Declaration,) 
Is  found,  have  been  subsequently  interpolated,  with  a  Tiew  of 
enhancing  the  merit  of  the  act,  and  of  making  It  a  more  une- 
quiTocal  Declaration  of  Independence  .'One  of  Mr.  Tucker^s 
arguments  in  fkror  "  of  the  probability  o'f  this  supposition,**  is, 
that  **  it  seems  impossible,  that  if  they  had  all  been  drawn  at 
once,  the  second  and  third  had  not  preceded  that  which  now 
stands  first.  We  can  (says  he)  more  easily  beliere  that  so  iin- 
guUr  an  inwernen  of  natural  order  was  caused  by  the  wish  to 
conceal  and  counterfeit  Interpolation,  than  that  it  ever  could 
have  auggested  itself  to  any  mind  that  had  written  all  the  flv^ 
resolutions.** 

We  thfnk,  on  the  other  hand,  that  all  the  propositions  stand 
In  their  natural  order ;  that  the  one  grows  necessarily  out  of 
the  otiier,  as  conclusions  fbUowIng  their  premises.  Mark  the 
necessary  coonezion ! 

The  Ist  proposition  declares  in  substance  that  Great  Britain 
basTloIated  the  charter  of  our  ritrhta,— so  plainly  and  directly 
that  no  man  can  countenance  the  inrasion,  without  being  an 
enemy  to  America,  and  to  the  inherent  rights  of  man. 

And  baeause  she  has  so  directly  Inraded  our  charter  and  our 
rights,  therefore  the  and  resolution  declares  the  political  bonds, 
that  haTe  connected  us  with  the  mother  ceuntry  are  hereby  die- 
aolred. 

Beeaufe  these  are  dissolved,  the  8rd  proposhlon  therefore 
declares  us  to  be  a  free  and  independent  people,  a  sovereign  and 
self-gorerning  association,  sutject  to  no  other  control  than  the 
power  of  God,  and  the  authority  of  the  general  gorernment  of 
Congress— and  they  pledge  themselres  to  maintain  that  inde- 
pendence at  every  hazard. 

And  becauee,  as  a  consequence  of  this  dissolution,  they  ac- 
knowledge the  existence  of  no  law  or  officer  (of  the  British 
government— as  some  temporary  gorernment  is  wanting  within 
that  county,)  they,  therefore^  in  the  4th  proposition  adopt,  (of 
their  own  accord,)  and  as  their  rule  of  action,  their  former  laws ; 
disclaiming  at  the  same  time  any  authority  in  the  British  crown 
to  claim  any  rights,  pririleges,  fce.  under  those  laws. 

And  becauee  they  hare  voluntarily  re-adopted  the  Iaw«  (and 
must  hare  officers  to  carry  them  Into  execution),  the  6th  propo- 
sition therefore  reimlalea  every  military  officer  in  the  county  In 
his  former  authority— and  they  also  constitute  civil  officers,  to 
Issue  processes,  and  determine  all  matters  of  controversy,  ac- 
cording to  said  adopted  laws,  ftc. 

In  all  this  it  appears  to  us,  that  there  Is  nothing  Ibrced,  and  no 
inversion  of  the  natural  order— but  thai  the  several  liaks  form  a 
connected  chain  of  propositions— the  3nd  naturally  growing  out 
of  the  Ist,  the  8rd  out  of  tiie  3nd,  until  the  whole  are  ex- 
hausted. 

But,  though  we  cannot  suhseribe  to  Bflr.  T.*s  suppositions,  atiU 
we  agree  with  him  in  his  main  object.  We  clear  Mr.  Jefferson 
of  tiie  charge  of  plagiarism,  as  we  have  shown  ip  our  April  No. 


conveys  salutary  advice,  and  requires  only  time,  in  thig 
instance,  to  receive  additional  confirmation.  We  are 
fully  disposed  to  render  to  Mr.  Jefferson  all  tKatmeed 
of  approbation  to  which  his  erainent  service  justly 
entitle  him ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  wish  to  goanl 
against  that  overweening  attachment  or  paraatical 
admiration  for  a  ^jstingnished  name  which  would  Duke 
us  partial  in  our  dedsiona 

In  preparing  this  succinct  account  of  a  memonble 
event,  and  the  most  prominent  caoses  leading  Uiereto, 
we  shall  draw  our  materials  from  the  few  recent  pub- 
lications on  the  subject  If  we  differ  in  opinion  from 
either  the  reviewer  or  the  reviewed,  it  wUl  be  an  hmtA 
differenee^-fioi  resulting  from  dark  revenge  or  raDoo^ 
ous  feeling— and  our  remarks,  accordingly,  will  be 
more  of  a  corrective  and  explanatory,  than  a  contro- 
versial nature.  On  the  greater  portion  of  the  artkb 
above  referred  to,  touching  Mr.  Jefierson^t  reVigioo, 
moral  defects,  kc  we  are  not  disposed  to  offer  any 
eriUque  of  our  own,  but  feel  perfectly  willing  to  pennit 
the  literary  combatants, 


**  With  stomachs  stout 
To  fight  it  out.*> 

Without,  therefore,  pretending  to  award  the  palm  of 
victory  to  either,  we  leave  the  matter  where  we  find  it, 
before  the  public  tribunal — tub  judke  U«  cit,  and  sfaaD 
acquiesce  in  their  decision.  i 

At  an  early  f)eriod  in  the  history  of  North  CaroliiM, 
may  be  traced  manifest  aigtu  of  that  spirit  of  freedom 
and  secret  aspirations  after  liberty,  which  afterwards 
shone  out  in  all  their  meridian  splendor.    The  great 
distance  of  the  mother  country — ihe  absence  of  toyal 
magnificence — the  free  exercise  of  religioos  opinions-* 
the  general  mediocrity  of  society — the  numerous  obsta- 
cles surmounted  in  settling  a  wiklemess  and  secuiioga 
home,  all  tended  to  prodoce  among  the  colonies  a  leose 
of  $elf -dependence,  and  render  them  averse  to  every  spe- 
cies of  superiority  or  domination.    They  were  w  nuDy 
excitanti  in  awakening  successful  enterprize,  and  gre- 
dually  unfolding  to  view  a  progressive  developmeiH  of 
national  pride.    From  these  causes  and  others  of  eol- 
lateral  tendency,  originated    an  early  conviction  tbat 
all  men  were  **  created  equal,"  endowed  with  eertain 
''inalienable^  or  "inherent   rights,"  and  entitled  to 
certain ''  exclusive  privilege.**    When  it  was  resolred 
by  Parliament  on  the  lOtb  of  March,  1764,  to  raise  t 
revenue  in  the  colonies  by  a  system  of  taxatioe,  tltt 
delicate  cord  of  "  national  rights"  was  sensibly  tooM 
and  ceased  not  to  vibrate  until  the  disturbing  cause  wis 
removed.    On  the  31st  of  October  following,  we  find 
the  popular  house  of  the  assembly  of  North  CaroliMt 
in  their  address  to  the  Grovemor,  openly  avowing  itt 
injustice  and  unconstitotionality.    On  the  pass^e  of 
the  Stamp  Act  in  1765,  the  citizens  of  North  Carotioa 
exhibited,  in  common  with  the  other  colonies  an  un- 
qualified disapprobation  of  the  "odious  measure," and 
a   stem  and   unyielding  opposition   to  its  exeouuofi 
within  her  borders.    This  exasperated  state  of  fteling 
and  complete  failure  on  the  part  of  the  British  minisuy 
to  distribute  stamps,  we  cannot  pursue  in  detail   Suf- 
fice it  to  say,  it  justly  constitutes  one  of  the  piondeit 
and  most  brilliant  achievements  in  the  history  of  tbs 
state.    But  another  strong  fomenting  cause  in  f^oi^ 
Carolina,  of  an  eor^  and  eontiniicd  repugnance  agsifist 
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British  authority,  and  which  ultimately  exerted  a  more 
powerful  influence  on  the  destinies  of  her  people,  than 
grievances  of  a  common  nature,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
lamhir  and  frequency  of  her  guhematorid  qiund$.    In 
the  history  of  no  one  of  the  colonies,  not  excepting  Mas- 
nchuaetts  with  her  inexorable  Hutdiinson,  can  be  traced 
BQch  acontiiiual  conflict  of  opinion  betwixt  the  Goremors 
and  people.    Every  arbitrary  exaction,  or  unjust  inva* 
sion  of  the  people's  rights  on  the  part  of  the  GoTernors, 
who  were  mere  instnimento  of  power,  doChed  with  a 
.  little  brief  authority,  strongly  tended   to  aggravate 
existing  troubles,  and  weaken  allegiance  to  the  crown. 
Hence  arose  the  belief  that  "  moderation  ceased  to  be 
a  virtue,  when  the  liberty  of  the  British  subject  was  in 
danger;"  and  to  submit,  under  such  circumstances, 
heeame  s  crime.    From  the  Srd  of  April,  1765,  to  the  tst 
of  July,  1771,  North  Carolina  was  governed  by  Wil- 
liam  Tryon*     During  the  whole  term   of  his  ad< 
ministration,  the  public  mind  was  agitated  by  ^the 
passage  of  the  Stamp  Act.    Tryon  met  his  first  assei 
bly  one  month  after  entering  upon  the  duties  of  his 
office.    Rumors  and  reporu  from  the  North  currently 
prevailed  among  the  people,  thai  the  Stamp  Act  had 
been  passed  by  Parliament.  *'  This  intelligence  reached 
Wilmington  shortly  after  the  meeting  of  the  assembly; 
and  soch  was  the  violence  exhibited  by  the  members 
ef  the  popular  house,  that  Governor  Tryon  suddenly 
jprmogaed  the  legislative  body  on  the  18th  of  the  same 
month  in  which  it  had  assembled.    The  popular  house 
had  bat  just  replied  to  the  opening  speech  of  the  Go- 
vernor, and  adopted  the  usual  preliminary  steps  of 
fegislatBon."    Such  was  the  excitement  produced,  that 
the  Gorenior  ''apprehended  an  overt  act  of  treason ; 
and  to  arrest  the  disease  in  its  incipient  stage,  pro- 
rogued the  assembly."    The  patriotic  enthusiasm  that 
manifested  itself  was  so  strong,  that  "the  speaker, 
John  Ajshe,  pledged  himself  that  he  wouM  resist  the 
ioiquitoiis  law,  and  informed  the  Governor  that  the 
people  would  support  him  in  the  holy  cause.    Had  the 
Governor  permitted  the  house  to  have  organized  itself 
00  the  30th  of  November,  the  day  to  which  it  stood 
prorogued,  its  proceedings  would  not  have  proved  less 
treaaooable  in  the  eyes  of  royalty. 

In  tkis  year,  1765,  a  proposition  was  adopted  by  the 
assenably  of  Massachusetts,  and  warmly  responded  to 
by  the  other  colonies,  to  form  a  general  Congress,  con- 
sisting of  delegates  from  the  popular  house  of  each. 
Is  than  Congress,  which  convened  in  New  York,  seve- 
laLof  the  colonies  were  not  represented.   North  Caro- 
lina was  deprived  of  the  opportunity  of  sending  dele- 
gates^ through  the  rash  prorogation  of  the  assembly 
above  alluded  Unjutt  en  the  eve  of  entering  into  an  eleo- 
lloB.    The  popular  house  was  not  permitted  to  convene 
itself  ontil  November,  1766 ;  being  prorogued  in  Feb- 
raary  preceding,  by  royal  proclamation.  Thus,  through 
the  Ifaaire  of  the  Governor,  the  province  was  deprived  of 
•n  aesambly  for  more  than  eighteen  months.    At  this 
•Hfion  oecnrred  a  fuarre<  with  the  Governor  on  account 
ef  the  loos  chasm  in  the  legislation  of  the  province. 
The  house  likewise  regretted  its  inability  of  acting  in 
esneert  with  the  other  colonies  in  the  late  Congress. 
But  oor  liniits  will  compel  us  to  pass  over  many  legis- 
klive  dlspates  growing  out  of  acts  of  ministerial  dicta- 
-tion — the  court-law  controversy— the  repeal  of  the  acts 
«f  1749  and  1754,  l^jmg  a  poll-tax,  and  a  duty  on 


liquors,  &c.  Of  these  distracting  questions  the  court- 
law  controversy  was  the  most  prominent  source  of  dis- 
satislaction. 

^For  more  than  twenty  years  before  the  Revolu- 
tionary war,  the  popular  house  and  the  Governors  were 
divided  on  the  details  of  a  bill  to  establish  Courts  of 
La^  We  will  now  advert  to  a  jfbw  important  trans- 
actions in  the  administration  of  Josiah  Martin,  Tryon's 
successor,  and  the  last  of  the  royal  Gk>vemors.  On 
the  19th  of  November,  1771,  Martin  met  his  first  assem- 
bly. At  each  session  of  the  assembly,  from  the  year 
1771  to  1774,  inclusive,  there  oceuved  a  quarrel  with 
the  Gbvemor,  invariably  terminating  in  a  prorogation 
of  that  body.  These  prorogations  or  dissolutions  uni- 
formly grew  out  of  the  adoption  of  some  AsgA-toned 
resolution,  or  the  passage  of  some  bill  on  the  several 
local  questions  which  agitated  the  province.  After  the 
dissolution  of  the  assembly,  in  the  spring  of  1774,  the 
situation  of  the  province  was  little  short  of  anarchy. 
The  total  disregard  to  the  wants  of  the  people  on  the 
part  of  the  Governor,  could  not  fail  to  produce  the  most 
intense  excitement.  Owing  to  this  incessant  source  of 
vexation,  and  the  univeisal  discontent  that  prevailed, 
we  find  the  principal  whig  leaders  of  that  day  busily 
engaged  in  maturing  plans  for  the  oiganization  of  a  pro- 
vincial Congress,  '*  directly  from  the  people,  and  Inde- 
pendent of  the  authority  of  the  Governor."  The 
fi>llowing  extraa  from  a  letter  of  William  Hooper  to 
James  Iredell,  dated  April  26th,  1774,  forcibly  illus- 
trates  the  tone  of  thinking  among  some  of  the  public 
characters  on  prospective  events,  in  which  it  is  said, 
"With  you  I  anticipate  the  important  share  which  the 
colonies  must  soon  have  in  reguladng  the  political  ba 
lanoe.  Tkey  tare  tiridmg  fut  to  Independence,  and  will 
ere  long  build  an  empire  on  the  ruins  of  Britain ;  will 
adopt  its  constitution,  purged  of  its  impurities ;  and, 
firom  an  experience  of  its  defects,  will  guard  against 
those  evils  which  have  wasted  its  vigor,  and  brought  it 
to  an  untimely  end."  This  is  strong  language^  and 
sufficiently  indicative  of  the  epbrU  qf  the  lim«f.  It  is 
here  particularly  adverted  to,  that  the  reader  vaBjmmk 
the  period  that  geoe  U  hirth.  When  the  project  of  a 
provincial  and  continental  Congress  was  published 
abroad,  the  people  embraced  it  with  enthusiasm  and 
zeaL  About  the  1st  of  July  handbills  were  circulated 
throughout  the  province,  inviting  the  people  to  elect 
delegates  to  a  convention,  to  be  held  at  Newborn  on 
the  85th  of  August  The  objects  of  the  said  conven- 
tion were  stated  to  be  to  express  the  sentimentB  of  the 
people  "on  acto  lately  passed  by  the  Parliament  of 
Great  Britain,  and  to  appoint  delegates  to  represent  the 
province  in  a  continental  Congress."  By  the  1st  of 
August  a  large  majority  of , the  counties  had  held  elec- 
tions, and  returned  their  most  faithful  leaders.  When 
information  of  these  elections  reached  the  Governor, 
who  at  first  doubted  the  success  of  the  plan,  he  issued, 
on  the  ISth  of  August,  the  usual  missile  of  authority,  a 
proclamation,  condemning  such  proceedings.  But  the 
prodamation  proved  of  no  avail— rns^  et  freUereu  nihU-^ 
a  vain  and  inoperative  display  of  woids.  The  dele* 
gates  punctually  met  Jn  Newbem  on  the  85th  of  Au- 
gust, 1774.  This  was  the  >Sr»lpromneudCoNgrett.  The 
interesting  proceedings  on  that  occasion  can  receive  in 
this  sketch  nothing  more  than  a  passing  notice.  The 
several  aota  of  Pariiameott  imposing  duties  on  imports 
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were  condemned  as  highly  illegal  and  oppreasive ;  the 
inhabitants  of  Massachusetts  province  were  applauded 
for  distinguishing  themseWes  in  a  '*  manly  support  of 
the  rights  of  America  in  general  ;**  and  resolutions  pro- 
posing to  carry  into  eiecution  any  general  plan  ofooiii> 
mereial  restrictions  agreed  to  in  the  continental  Con- 
gress were  adopted.  It  was  fiirther  resolfed^that 
William  Hooper,  Joseph  Hewes,  and  Richard  Ga«- 
well|  be  appointed  deputies  to  attend  the  General  Con- 
gress, to  be  held  in  Philadelphia  on  the  Mth  of  Sep- 
tember following;  and  to  be  "invested  with  sueh 
powers,  as  may  make  any  act  done  by  them  obligatory 
in  honor  upon  every  inhabitant  of  the  province^  who  is 
not  an  alien  to  his  country*S  good,  and  an  apostate  to 
the  liberties  of  America."  The  second  provincial  Con- 
gress convened  in  Newborn  on  the  3rd  of  April,  1T75, 
under  the  same  regulations  as  its  predecessor.  In  this 
instance,  the  Governor,  as  usual,  issued  his  proclama- 
tion, forbidding  ''such  meetings,  cabals,  and  illegal 
proceedings.**  The  provincial  assembly  likewise  met 
in  Newbeni  on  the  following  day,  April  4th,  eonsisting, 
with  but  Ihw  exceptions,  of  members  to  the  provincial 
Congress.  Here  is  presented  the  bold  and  imposing 
spectacle  of  a  popular  convention,  assembling  before  the 
eyes  of  the  Governor,  and  m  defiance  of  his  royal  pre- 
rogative *  The  popular  house  of  the  assembly,  after 
sitting  only  four  days,  and  still  assuming  a  more  trea- 
sonable aspect  in  the  view  of  his  excellency,  was  dis- 
solved by  proclamation.  This  was  tke  hut  uutnAhf  that 
ever  convened  wuUr  the  royof  gmMmmenL  The  provin- 
cial Congress,  however,  proceeded  to  the  despatch  of 
business.  Among  other  resolutions,  the  proceedings  of 
the  continental  Congress  lately  heM  in  Philadelphia, 
and  the  **  faithful  and  Judieious  disehaige  of  the  impor- 
tant trust**  reposed  in  their  delegatk>n  to  that  body, 
were  highly  approved. 

After  the  dissolution  of  the  assembly,  the  Govenor 
found  himself  surrounded  by  only  a  few  of  his  most 
fiuthful  councillors.  The  royal  government  was  now 
tottering  to  iu  base,  and  signs  of  a  fatal  decay  were 
everywhere  visible.  In  the  meantime,  the  Governor, 
finding  it  inexpedient  to  issue  writs  of  election  ibr  a 
new  assembly,  busily  engaged  himself  in  fortifymg  his 
palaoe,  and  raising  a  military  foroe.  **  The  people  of 
Newbem  waiehed,  with  much  uneasiness,  the  range  of 
cannon  planted  before  the  palace ;  and  the  oommittees 
of  the  adjacent  counties,  by  interoepting  the  emissaiies 
of  the  Governor,  gave  them  intelligence  of  his  efibrU  to 
raise  a  military  body-guard.  Governor  Martin>  on  the 
I6th  of  March,  anticipating  the  present  state  of  nSun, 
had  written  to  General  Gage,  at  Boston,  soliciting  a 
supply  of  ammunition  arid  arms ;  and  by  the  vigilance 
of  the  delegation  in  the  continental  Congress,  this  letter 
too  had  been  intercepted,  and  was  now  before  the  whig 
authorities  of  Newbem.  These  hostile  preparations 
on  the  part  of  his  excellency,  provoked,  on  the  S4th  of 
April,  an  open  rupture  between  him  and  the  people.** 
While  the  Governor  and  Council  were  in  sesskm  in  the 
palace,  some  of  the  leading  whigs  seieed  and  carried  off 
the  artillery  which  had  been  planted  for  its  defence. 
^  Governor  Martin,  apprehending  further  violence  from 
the  whig  leaders,  on  the  evening  of  the  same  dnjtJUd 
from  theptdtee;  and,  accompanied  by  a  few  of  his  most 
feithfttl  councillors,  retreated  to  fort  Johnson  on  the 
banks  of  the  Cape  Fear.**    He  did  not,  however,  find 


the  fert  a  much  safer  position  for  his  hesd-quarteit  than 
the  palace  at  Newbem.    In  this  retreat  he  «u  vigo- 
rously  pursued,  and  forced  to  remove  his  miliUtryitores, 
as  well  as  the  head-quarters  of  bis  government,  on  bovd 
**his  Majesty's  ship-of>war  Cruiaer.**   The  flight  of 
his  excellency,  from  the  palace  at  Newben,  on  the  Mtt 
^JiprUy  1775,  may  bemsrlEed  as  the  dotJagfceae  of  the 
royal  govemment    "  During  the  spring  of  this  yetr, 
1776,  the  attention  of  all  the  colonies  was  directed 
towards  Boston,  a  town  which  seemed  to  be  the  ol^ed 
of  the  devoted  vengeance  of  the  miniatiy.**  Sefenl 
detached  meetings  of  the  people  of  Mecklenbwg  veit 
held  during  the  spring,  in  which  it  was  dedsred,  **thtf 
the  caune  of  Boston  was  the  cause  of  all;**  and  ^^tbit 
their  destinies  were  indissolubly  connected  with  thoie 
of  their  eastern  fellow-citizens.**    Out  of  this  state  ef 
feelmggrstsMe  JtfedUmftMf^  JDedoratimiif  Jiul^^ 
The  convention  which  asssmbled  in  Charlotte  os  the 
19th  of  May,  1775,  and  declared  independeiioe  on  tbe 
succeeding  90th,  was  convoked  by  CoL  Thomas  PeDc, 
who  afterwards  performed  the  office  of  a  heraM,  in  pro- 
claiming its  proceedings,  "  to  a  large,  respectable,  and 
approving  assemblage  of  citizens.**    "  The  ssbjeet  ef 
independence  was  discussed  during  the  two  dayt  cf  its 
session,  and  was  at  last  unanimously  dedsred.  The 
news  of  the  battle  of  Lexington  arrived  by  ezprai 
during  the  session  of  the  convention ;  and  this  intdli* 
gence  inflaming  the  minds  of  the  people,  the  onivent) 
voice  was  for  indspendence.**    The  fiame  thus  kisdled 
at  Lexington  continued  to  spread  through  the  inriace 
with  unabated  Airy.    Associations  were  held  in  faiiosi 
parts  of  the  state,  in  all  of  which,  they  adbnoly 
engaged  "to  take  up  anna,  and  risk  tkdr lituuAM' 
iMNSf  in  maintaining  the  freedom  of  our  country.*  Tbt 
people  everywhere  felt  as  if  they  wwe  now  bieaduag 
the  delightful  atmosphere  of  a  free  govemaieot  B^ 
conciliation  was  at  an  end.    Traly  then  was  it  nid  hj 
Mr.  Jeffeison,  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  AdasM^  '^  no  state 
was  more  forward  or  fixed.**    After  GkivemorMartiB 
was  expelled  from  the  province^  and  forced  to  tikt 
shelter  on  board  his  Majesty's  ship-of-wsr  CraiWi 
and  whilst  this  declaration,  by  the  citizeos  of  Med[- 
lenburg,  was  stUl  ringing  unpleasantly  in  royal  ean,  be 
issued  a  lengthy  proclamation— 4he  last  dying  efibit  of 
fallen,  but  struggling  authority.    In  thb  furioaadooi- 
ment,  after  reciting  several  **  traitorous  proceediflp"(^ 
the  people,  he  uses  the  following  language:  **M 
whereas,  I  have  also  seen  a  most  infemous  puUicBtioB 
in  the  Cape  Pear  Mercury,  importing  to  be  resdieirf 
a  set  of  people  styling  themselves  a  committee  ibr  tin 
county  of  Mecklenburg,  most  traitorously  deelariiv^ 
enture  dissolution  of  the  laws,  govemment  and  cooMiU* 
tion  of  this  country,  and  setting  up  a  systeao  of  nh 
and  regulation  repugnant  to  the  laws  and  subfemvsa 
his  Majesty's  governmenu**    This  extract  cssnot  he 
viewed  by  the  most  skeptical  inquirer  as  eUwrwai 
than  affording  impartial  and  coniai^wrsiieoiis  eridcoea 
Another  high  source  of  authority  attesting  the  identity 
of  this  declaration  is  to  be  feund  in  the  maDsaerift 
«  Journal  of  the  War  in  the  South,**  by  the  lata  Bet. 
Humphrey  Hunter,  who  waa  an  eyewitnesa  of  tke  prs» 
ceedings  of  that  day,  and  a  soldier  of  the  Reroteti^ 
This  journal  we  saw  before  any  extracu  from  it  east 
before  the  public,  and  know  it  was  txpnsdyffff^^ 
show  to  the  world  the  part  its  author  took  in  leeMt 
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which  **  tried  men's  aouls^*'  aad  to  eat^brm  end  /Mrpete- 
ofe  this  memorable  declaration.  In  thie  "Journal"  may 
be  seen  an  account  of  the  battle  of  Camden,  and  the 
men  correct  ddoil  of  the  painful  circumstances  attending 
the  iail  and  death  of  the  brave  Baron  De  Kalb.  We 
deem  ii  unnecessary  to  anal3rEe  particularly  the  Tarious 
aooioes  of  evidence,  any  one  of  which  justly  merits 
nspeecftil  consideration.  The  eertiiicate  of  Captain 
James  Jack,  who  bore  the  declaration  to  Congress, 
then  in  session  at  Philadelphia  i  a  letter  from  the  late 
Oenend  Joseph  Graham,  a  soldier  of  the  Revolution, 
and  esatred  wUh  tear$  in  its  defenoe;  the  personal  testi- 
mony of  the  late  Colonel  William  Polk  of  Raleigh ;  and 
a  letter  from  John  Davidson,  the  last  survivmg  signer, 
have  all  been  adduced  to  confirm  its  adoption,  and  con- 
stitnte  a  mass  of  high  and  indisputable  testimony. 
Nomerous  events  in  our  Revolutionary  history,  which 
have  received  the  stamp  of  universal  belief  for  more 
than  half  a  century,  cannot  present  a  more  formidable 
phalanx  of  irresistible  proofl 

In  the  article  above  referred  to,  the  Rriom  inquiry 
has  been  raised,  *'  How  is  it  possible  that  this  paper,  if  it 
reached  Congress,  was  concealed  P    To  this  we  answer 
in  the  language  of  the  "  Journal,'' just  mentioned,  that 
■^on  the  return  of  Captain  Jack,  he  reported  that  Con- 
gress, individaally,  manifteted  their  entire  approbation 
of  the  oondnet  of  the  Mecklenburg  citizens,  but  deemed 
it  premature  to  lay  them  officially  before  the  house." 
In  other  words,  the  citizens  of  Mecklenborg,  and  of  the 
state  generally,  wore  more  than  one  year  in  advance  d 
the  other  colonies  in  a  deUrmbuOien  to  dedare  indqMn- 
dmce.     At  that  period  Congress  had  not  arrived  at 
nxffieient  moterify  of  opinion  as  to  ensure  imsntmOy  of 
action  on  a  question  so  momentous,  and  on  the  deter- 
mination of  which  depended  the  destiny  of  the  nation. 
There  were  many  distinguished   patriots  who  still 
ajdently  entertained  hopes  of  an  amicable  adjustment 
of  difficolties  with  the  mother  country ;  but  in  North 
Carolina  pacific  measures  were  end  iff  the  fu^ifioR— the 
royal  Governor  was  expelled  from  the  province,  and 
the  people  quietly  living  under  a  whig  gmentmmt ! 
GeniniUg  nf  opmiofi  had  already  developed  itself  in 
CoDgreas;  but  an  approach  to  unanhnUy  qf  opinion  was 
neeeasary  befi)re  an  appeal  to  arms— the  damier  resort 
of  an  injured  people.    It  is  then,  in  all  probability,  to  the 
"^rtmatere"  nature  of  this  declaration,  and  its  conse- 
quent informal  reception  by  Congress,  that  we  are  to 
aUribute  the  absence  of  any  record  of  its  presentation 
on  Che  journals  of  that  body.    The  question  has  been 
likewiae  asked,  why  it  should  remain  unknown  so  long 
siftcrwards  ?  To  this  we  answer  that  few  copies  of  such 
a  paper  would  be  prepared  at  first,  and  consequently, 
ettll  fewer  would  escape  the  ravages  of  time.    These, 
diroogh   the   tatdeee  researeheo   of  historians,   have 
remained  concealed  until  within  a  few  yean  past    A 
noMe  task  still  devolves  on  some  future  historian,  of 
eocnpiling  from  the  musty  records  in  the  archives  at 
Raleigby  and  from  other  sources,  public  and  private,  a 
fidl  emd  emnfide  hiaiory  of  the  state.    To  exemplify  still 
fivthcr  the  ignorance  that  has  hitherto  prevailed  on  the 
colonial  history  of  the  state,  we  will  barely  introduce 
sui  inaportant  transaction  of  the  provincial  Congress 
whicli  convened  in  Halifax,  April  4,  1776.    In  this 
Cosftgiessy  the  qoestion  of  independence  was  moved,  dis- 
laad  MMnMWMly  ig^pmed'^  cireamstance  alone 


calculated  to  perpetuate  its  frime.  On  the  succeeding 
ISthy  a  report  was  submitted,  concluding  with  a  resolu- 
tion empowering  their  delegation  in  the  continental 
Congress,  to  concur  with  the  other  colonies  in  dedaritig 
independence.  These  proceedings,  it  will  be  seen,  pre- 
ceded the  recommendation  of  the  Virginia  convention 
on  the  same  subject  by  more  than  a  month,  and  is  the 
firtt  open  and  public  dedaratunif  by  state  authority,  on 
record.  This  resolution  was  forwarded  to  the  conti- 
nental Congress,  and  presented  to  that  body  on  the  27th 
of  May,  1776.  Although  this  illustrious  movement 
refiecis  so  much  honor  on  the  state,  and  corroborates 
the  opinion  that  the  people  were  fuUy  ripe  for  indepen- 
dence, yety  it  too^  like  the  Mecklenburg  declaration, 
was  doomed  to  long  and  eilent  repose.  Within  a  few 
years  it  has  been  observed  among  the  state  papers  at 
Washington  City,  and  has  been  properly  noticed  in  Mr. 
Pitkin's  able  and  useful  work,  the  ''Political  and  Civil 
History  of  the  United  States."  Again,  a  serious  charge 
has  been  advanced  by  Professor  Tucker  in  his  "Life  of 
Jefferson,"  where  he  says  the  compiler  of  the  Mecklen* 
burg  Deckration  borrowed  certain  parallel  phrases 
from  the  National  Declaration,  and  interpoUUed  them 
into  that  copy.  This  is  a  bold  charge,  but  we  think 
neither  plausible  nor  tenable.  We  entirely  concur  in 
the  following  introductory  remarks  of  the  editor  on  the 
"  Review"  above  quoted.  "  We  do  not  adopt  Professor 
Tucker's  theory,  that  the  extant  copy  of  the  Mecklen- 
buig  Declaration  is  so  tar  spurious,  that  the  compiler  of 
it  borrowed  from  Mr.  Jefferson's  draft  these  parallel 
phrases,  and  interpolated  them  into  the  Mecklenburg 
copy.  We  are  willing  to  admit  the  present  Mecklen- 
burg copy  to  be  as  it  was  at  fint  written,  and  we 
entirely  dissent  from  Professor  Tucker's  account  of  the 
changes  and  interpolations  which  he  has  assigned  to 
that  copy."  There  is  one  cirenmstance  which  ought  to 
settle  this  matter  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  candid  inqui- 
rer, and  bar  al|  idea  of  interpolation.  The  Mecklen- 
burg Declaration  of  Independence  a#  publiahed,  and  now 
in  the  executive  office  of  North  Carolina,  was  preeerved 
by  General  Davie,  a  name  of  distinction  and  worth  in 
the  south,  and  illustrious  in  the  history  of  the  state.  A 
proper  appreciation  of  this  fact  alone  brings  the  Profes- 
sor's charge,  with  all  its  improbability,  to  the  ground. 
We  think  these  "  parallel  phrases"  may  be  aocounted 
for  in  quite  a  difierent  and  ffir  more  charitable  way.  It 
is  simply  this :  as  the  grievances  of  the  colonies  were 
of  a  common  nature  resulting  from  a  violation  of  their 
just  rights,  so  would  their  sentiments  fioterotfy  /oto  in 
equivttUnt,  or  liinflsr  language.  Whoever  will  examine 
the  numerous  resolutions,  speeches,  letters,  &c.  on  colo- 
nial affiur%  will  find  many  vivkl  thoughts— the  glowing 
emanations  of  a  patriotic  and  warm-hearted  people, 
conveyed  in  nesr^  identicd  language.  Even  among 
the  colonial  papera  which  have  lately  come  to  light  in 
North  Carolina,  this  eimOwHy,  and  sometimes  idenUiy 
of  language,  is  perceptible  for  several  yeare  anterior  to 
the  adoption  of  the  National  Declaration.  In  the 
courae  of  time  many  of  these  choice  expressions — these 
'*  phrases  of  rhetorical  excellence — would  be  noted  and 
remembered  by  every  enthusiastic  lover  of  liberty,  and 
thus  become  interwoven  into  the  proceedings  of  the 
times.  Such  we  believe  to  be  the  "  common  fountain" 
to  which  such  parallel  expressions,  in  the  two  instm- 
ments,  may  be  traced. 
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We  have  now  presented  a  brief  outline  of  the  train  of 
proceedings  leading  to  the  adoption  of  the  Mecklen- 
burg Declaration  of  Independence  on  the  80th  of  May, 
1775.  If  we  have  succeeded  in  imparting  information, 
invalidating  objections,  or  remoTing  prejudice  from  the 
mind  of  any  one  on  this  subject,  our  humble,  though 
laudable,  ambition,  will  be  fully  satisfied,  and  our  limited 
exertions  amply  rewarded.  g»  l.  h« 


MIDNIGHT. 

BT    C.    W.    EVEREST. 

'Tis  Midnight  all,  the  solemn  noon  of  Night! 
Through  th6  clear  Tault  of  heaven,  in  constant  care, 
The  silent  Moon  pursues  her  pathless  course. 
And  the  lone  Stars,  like  *' wakeful  sentinels^" 
Do  keep  their  vigil  in  the  far-off  sky  I 
Nature  reposes  on  the  lap  of  Night, 
And  Earth's  glad  voices  now  are  hushed  and  still, 
Save  but  the  cricket's  solemn,  distant  chirp^ 
And  the  deep  baying  of  the  faithful  dog  1 

The  city's  hum  has  ceased :  no  more  the  sound 
Is  heard  of  busy  artists,  at  their  toil, 
Nor  hurried  step  of  eager,  gathering  crowds, 
Who  throng  the  mart,  intent  on  paltry  gain ! 
Tis  silent  all — no  sound  of  human  voice^ 
Save  the  hoarse  watchman's  cry,  "Pail  iwdoe  ifehekr 

Jtfon  redeth  from  his  Ubcn:  all  his  cares 
Lost  in  the  soothing  rest  Oblivion  gives  I 
Forgot  are  all  his  carking  woes  and  toils, 
While  his  "  tired  nature"  hugs  the  grateful  couch, 
Wrapped  by  the  balmy  mantle  of  repose  t 
Man  resteth  from  his  labors,  only  where 
The  feeble  taper  'lumes  the  house  of  wo : 
Where,  bending  low  beside  the  sick  one's  couch. 
The  anxious  mother  mourns  her  sufiering  chiki, 
Or  the  fond  wife  bewails  her  bosom's  lord ; 
Or  where,  perchance,  in  secret  balls  of  vice^ 
The  haggard  gambler  tempts  the  desperate  die^ 
Or  rushes  madly  on  the  dart  of  Death ; 
Or  where,  in  chambers  of  more  shameful  crime, 
The  child  of  guilty  pleasure  seeks  his  lust  I 

Man  resteth  I  Sweet  his  peaceful,  hallowed  rest, 
Where  conscience  slumbeseth  peacefully  within. 
The  infant  smiieth  mid  his  dream  of  heaven. 
And  the  fond  mother  folds  her  happy  boy 
Close  to  love's  aching  breast,  and  keeps  htm  there  :-— 
The  maiden  murmurs  in  her  dream  of  Love 
The  name  long  cherished  in  her  inmost  soul. 
Then  blushes  at  the  memory  of  the  name ; 
While  the  fond  lover,  starting  from  his  couch, 
Calls  for  a  moment  on  her  treasured  name. 
Then  turns  him  to  his  pleasant  sleep  again  :^» 
The  peasant  slumbers,  on  his  humble  bed, 
More  happy  than  his  lord,  who  restless  turns, 
But  still  his  fevered  frame  no  rest  can  find  :— 
The  merchant  dreameth  of  increasing  gain,^- 
The  miser  counteth  oft  his  hoarded  gold,— 
But  oh  I  the  pillow  of  the  roan  of  guilt ! 
No  peace  is  there— but  demons  baunt  his  bed. 


Weave  all  his  dreams,  and  riot  in  his  groans  :— 
The  prisoner  turns  him  on  his  lowly  pallet, 
And  the  deep  clanking  of  his  dungeon  chain 
Goes  up  for  witness  to  the  bar  of  Heaven  :— 
He  who  deceived  the  heart  of  trusting  Love, 
And  basely  mined,  where  he  should  protect, 
Staru  baek,  all  trembling,  at  the  pallid  fixm 
Of  the  kieC  victim,  beckoning  him  afar. 
And  shrieks,  and  groans,  and  prays  for  Death-fiir 

Hell:— 
He  who  hath  trod  dishonor^  shameful  peth, 
And  wronged  the  widow  and  her  bnely  babes, 
What  ghastly  visions  gloom  upon  hit  sleep :~ 
But  ah !  whence  comes  that  shriek  of  wild  despair, 
That  yell  of  agony,  too  dire  for  Earth?— 
'Twas  from  the  murderer's  conch,  of  scorpion-ttiog^ 
Where  Conscience  points  him  to  his  victim  slain, 
And  whispers  of  his  fearful,  written  doom  * 

Man  resteth — for  a  moment's  fleeting  space! 
But  the  soon  Morning's  dawn  shall  call  him  foitli. 
Again  lo  mingle  with  the  busy  world ! 
But  for  a  little  while— and  noan  shall  rest 
In  Death's  long  slumber,  in  the  grave's  still  night : 
And  he  shall  wake  no  moro  on  Earth  again : 
But,  at  the  last,  the  mighty  Angel's  trump 
ShaU  wake  him  from  the  mklnight  of  the  tomb, 
And  call  him  up  to  judgment:  There,  in  truth, 
Must  he  be  judged  for  all  his  actions  done ; 
And,  if  he  be  accounted  meet  for  such  reward. 
Shall  cease  from  all  his  labors  and  his  cares, 
And  enter  into  evertesting  rest. 


NOTES  AND  ANECDOTES, 

Political  and  MlsceUaneous— from  17W  to  18IO.-DnwB  fna 
the  Portfolio  of  an  OlBcor  of  the  Empir»-and  tranilaudfiMi 
tho  French  for  the  Mossonger,  b/  a  gentleBwaia  riiii> 
BARON  TAYLOR  AND  THE  PYRABUDS  OP 
EGYPT. 
After  completing  some  very  beautiful  decoratiooi  for 
the  theatre  du  panorama  draMatique,  and,  amiyg  otben, 
a  glass  veil,  which  some  twelve  years  ago  attracted  all 
Paris  by  iu  novelty,  M.  Taylor  suddenly  becacae  i 
Captain  of  the  Sta^  a  Baron,  and  a  Royal  CoDOiiS' 
aioner  near  the  TAeolreJranfaif.  M.  Taylor,  a  epiriwl 
and  pure  writer,  succeeded  in  proving  that  the  duiieirf 
a  commissioner  of  the  government,  near  a  royal  theatie, 
are,  for  so  distinguished  a  wit  as  himseli^  of  such  etfj 
execution,  that  the  person  who  enjoys  the  mjaOMt 
and  draws  a  salary  of  six  thousand  francs  a  year,  any 
consecrate  nine  months  of  the  twelve  to  scientific  voy- 
ages at  the  expense  of  the  government.  It  happened  lo 
M.  Taylor  that  he  sometinoes  dated  his  leoeipu  for 
instalmenu  of  his  salary  as  a  Commissioner  Eoyelfor 
the  Tktaire  FranfoU  from  the  banks  of  the  Nile. 

During  one  of  these  excursions  into  Egyptt  M.  Tay- 
lor,  on  visiting  the  pyramids,  according  to  cosuiflit 
engraved  his  name  upon  the  stone  of  these  ancient 
monuments.  But  his  mind  was,  at  the  moment,  occo- 
pied  about  something  else ;  he  was,  perhaps,  thiokiBS 
of  his  duties  at  the  Thtatrt  JFVonf  oti,  so  that  bia  name 
was  badly  cuL    The  aecond  stroke  of  they,  in  the  word 

TajfUrt  was  omitted. 
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One  eTening,  aAer  his  return  to  Paris,  while  prome- 
nading  in  the  greeD>room  of  the  opera*  he  eneoantered 
an  Snglishman,  who  had  also  visited  Egypt  and  the 
pyramids ;  and  who^  if  he  had  not  engraved  his  name 
on  the  stone  of  these  monuments,  had  at  least  taken  into 
his  head  the  singular  fancy  of  copying,  in  his  memoran- 
dom  book,  all  the  inscriptions  which  time  had  suffered 
to  remain  legible. 

**  Then,"  said  M.  Taylor, "  I  hope  that  I  have  not  been 
entirely  foi^tten  by  you,  since  my  name  must  be  on 
your  tabtets." 

"  No,  I  assure  you  it  is  not." 

''How  is  that  7  It  is  not  a  year  since  I  engraved  it;  it 
Qoald  hardly  be  effiiced  ahready." 

**  I  asnire  you  I  did  not  discover  it" 

''  It  is  very  extraordinary.'' 

"  I  read  and  copied  a  TVrffor ;  but  your  name  is  too 
well  known,  in  the  literary  world,  for  me  to  confound 
it  with  any  other.  I  have  always  read  your  name  writ- 
ten with  a  sf,  while  th^  one  I  have  copied  contained  only 
anL" 

The  next  morning,  by  seven  o'clock,  M.  Taylor  was 
at  the  office  of  the  Minister  of  the  interior :  he  announ* 
ced^his  intention  of  going  into  Egypt  to  complete  his 
unfinished  lesearches,  and  solicited  a  new  mission  from 
the  government. 

The  request  was  too  legitimate  a  one  to  be  refused. 
The<r&Mfre  Frmfmt  was  again  deprived  of  iu  Eoyal 
CcHnmiBsioner  for  nearly  a  year ;  but  the  TaUor  of  the 
pyramids  is  now  Tsylor. 


THE  PACHA  OP  EGYPT. 

I  trtist  the  reader  will  not  peruse,  without  interest, 
some  details  concerning  the  origin  and  character  of  the 
Pacha  of  Egypt,  which  were  communicated  to  me  by  a 
French  general  officer,  to  whom  the  Egyptian  army 
was  indebted  for  the  excellent  organization  which  ren> 
dered  it  so  formidable  to  the  Ottoman  empire. 

M^^met-Ali  is  a  man  of  great  capacity;  he  has 
eflectcd  a  prodigious  advance  in  the  civilization  of  the 
East.  Ad  inquiry  into  the  origin  of  a  man,  who^with- 
ooi  inatruction,  and  by  the  sole  power  of  his  own 
talaou^  has  made  himself  the  independent  sovereign — 
iodepeodenly  at  least  in  fact,  of  an  immense  country, 
cannot  lail  to  be  interestiug. 

.At  the  period  of  the  campaign  in  Egypt,  1798, 
Bi^b^aiet-Ali  was  nothing  but  a  brave  and  enterprising 
eontmbandlst  He  had  already  inflicted  incalculable 
loasea  upon  the  government,  which,  despairing  of  be- 
eoning  master  of  his  person,  offered  him  a  pardon,  and 
a  laok  equivalent  to  that  of  a  French  ehef-dt'baUdUtmy 
(the  title  cf  this  grade  signifies,  in  the  language  of 
Egypt,  the  ecmmander  rf  a  thmtand  mtn)  if  he  would 
uahe  himself  with  his  band  to  the  troops  sent  against 
the  French  army. 

If db^met- Ali  aeeepted  the  offer.  His  soooesses  were 
but  feeble,  but  he  knew  how  to  profit  by  them— he  per- 
fectly understood  the  fabrication  of  bulletins;  and  it 
wo  not  long  before  he  succeeded  in  creating  himself  a 
party.  Egypt  having  been  evacuated  by  the  French 
army,  M^hdmet-AU  labored  still  more  actively  in  the 
czecQtion  of  the  great  f/tojtl  which  he  had  conceived ; 
and  one  day  having  cut  off  the  heads  of  three  Pachas, 


and  strangled  two  others,  he  proclaimed  higiseli 
of  Egypt,  uniting  under  his  authority  the  di 
governments,  of  which  he  made  himself  the  heir, : 
ting  to  death  their  rightful  rulers. 

The  Porte  did  not  hesitate  to  confirm  him 
dignity  which  he  had  confeired  upon  himself i 
tribute  is  the  great  question  for  the  Porte  in  afJ 
this  sort ;  and  it  generally  shows  itself  but  lit; 
posed  to  disturb  any  enterprising  individual,  wl 
thus  possess  himself  of  power,  especially  at  five  h 
leagues  from  the  metropolis,  provided  he  sends  a 
of  presents,  and  promises  to  pay  the  regular  t 
M^b^met-Ali  paid  it  very  regularly  for  several 
though  I  believe  he  is  just  now  somewhat  in  arn 

When  M6h^met-Ali  made  himself  Pacha  of 
he  could  neither  read  nor  write.  In  Egypt  and  1 
a  man  of  elevated  dignity  does  not  find  it  ab» 
necessary  to  know  how  to  write,  but  he  ought  to 
how  to  read.  M^h^met-AU  perceived  this  neees 
discovering  that  his  secretaries  had  frequently  n 
the)lnium«  or  despatches  which  they  submitted  I 
He  accordingly  determined  to  learn  to  read,  but 
anxious  to  do  so  in  secret. 

One  morning  he  was  informed  that  a  vessel,  I 
the  imperial  flag  of  Morocco^  was  signaled 
entrance  of  the  port  of  Alexandria.  He  ascei 
that  this  vessel  had  been  freighted  fi>r  a  son 
daughter  of  the  Emperor  of  Morocco,  who  were 
on  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca.  He  invited  them  to 
from  the  fatigues  of  their  voyage — the  Prince 
palace,  and  the  Princess  in  his  harem— promii 
treat  them  with  a  hospitality  worthy  of  their  rai 

A  few  days  afterwards  the  imperial  Princ 
enabled  to  continue  his  voyage;  but  the  F 
remained  voluntarily  in  the  harem  at  Alexandr 
became  one  of  the  four  legitimate  wives  of  M^ 
Ali.  The  Pacha  of  Egypt  had  four  harems,  am 
hundred  wives ;  and  in  each  harem  he  had  a  leg 
wife. 

The  Princess  of  Morocco  was  extremely  we 
cated ;  she  knew  how  to  read,  and  became  the  1 
tor  of  M^htoet-Ali;  and  when  the  education 
Vice  Roy  was  completed,  his  secretaries  lea 
ondeigoing  the  punishment  which  he  inflicted  on 
that  their  master  was  no  longer  contented  to 
ceived. 

There  are  few  men,  even  in  Europe,  who  hav 
extended,  or  accunte  information,  than  the  Pe 
Egypt,  on  the  subjects  of  agriculture,  navigatic 
commerce.  Heretofore  the  necessity  of  securi 
conquests,  and  of  ^tablishing  definitely  his 
pendence,  has  compelled  him  to  impose  ent 
charges  on  his  subjects ;  but  his  immense  worl 
survive  him,  and  Egypt  will  be  indebted  to  hii 
future  and  not  very  distant  period,  for  an  incal 
increase  of  her  riches,  and  a  civilization  wh 
invites  by  all  the  means  in  his  power.  The  dc 
of  Solemao-Bey  was  a  severe  loss  to  him.  S* 
would  have  been  a  remarkable  man  in  Europ 
spoke  French,  German,  English,  and  Italian  witi 
fiicility ;  and  he  had  made  himself  well  acquaints 
the  exact  sciences.  It  was  never  certainly  kn< 
what  cause  to  attribute  the  discontent  which  i 
him  to  abandon  the  cause  of  the  Pacha  of  Eg 
that  of  Mahmoud.    Mahmoud  himself  looked  w 
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trust  upon  this  deaerUoD ;  and  Soleman,  whose  death 
was  announced  a  few  months  after  he  qaitted  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Pacha,  it  was  said,  was  poisoned  by  order 
of  the  Sultan.  He.  had  a  brother  among  the  young 
Egyptians  entrusted  to  the  care  of  M.  Jomaad. 

M^b^met-Ali  is  admirably  seconded  by  his  son 
Ibrahim,  a  General  endowed  with  great  military  taiints, 
but  whose  excellent  qualities  have  been  dimmed  by  the 
most  frightful  cruelty.  Ibrahim  does  not  send  to  the 
executioner  those  who  displease  him— he  puts  them  to 
death  himselC  He  has  never  fuled  in  devotion  to  his 
father,  though  he  has  not  always  approved  his  political 
ideas ;  however,  he  more  recently  has  altered  his  opi* 
nions,  and  surrendered  himself  up  entirely  to  a  system 
which  he  promises  to  continue. 

The  Pacha  of  Egypt  has  a  buftxm  of  the  name  of 
Mustapha.  This  creature  is  not  without  wit.  He  unites 
with  his  ftinctions  of  regular  buffoon,  thioee  attached  to 
one  of  the  great  dignitaries  of  the  palace.  Mustapha 
enjoys  much  favor ;  but  with  oriental  Princes  the  most 
extraordinary  regard  does  not  always  prevent  exposure 
to  very  disagreeable  caprices. 

<*  Mustapha,**  said  M^^met-Ali,  one  day  to  his 
buflRwn,  ^  let  us  play  a  game  of  checks.** 

"  1  am  at  the  service  of  your  highness**' 

**  But  I  desire  that  you  should  lose." 

^ThenlwflUose.** 

"Whatshallwepbyfor?" 

"  Whatever  your  highness  may  please." 

"  Then  we  will  play— you  will  lose  5  and,  if  yon  do^ 
I  will  have  you  thrown  into  a  welL** 

"  I  will  play— I  will  lose ;  and  if  your  highness  wishes 
to  have  me  thrown  into  a  well,  I  will  be  thrown— you 
are  master." 

The  game  was  played,  the  buffoon  lost,  and  the 
Pacha  ordered  him,  accordingly,  to  be  thrown  into  a 
well,  which  was  done.  He  was  immediately  drawn 
out,  and  brought  back,  wet  through  and  through,  to 
the  presence  of  his  master,  who  gave  him  the  magnifi- 
cent cachemire  which  he  wore  round  his  own  waist  to 
wipe  himself  with. 


THE  SLIPPER  OP  M.  DE  PEYRONNET. 

An  old  and  common  proverb  says— frop  graUer  caft, 
frop  parler  uutL  If  the  principle  of  this  proverb  is 
applicable  to  common  life  and  private  individuals,  how 
much  more  is  it  to  public  men,  whose  most  insignificant 
words,  when  collected,  weighed,  and  commented  upon, 
receive  from  the  interpretation  that  may  be  given  them, 
an  importance  which  those  who  uttered  them  never 
dreamt  of.  It  especially  applies  to  those  expressions 
uttered  in  a  moment  of  passion;  and  which,  for  the 
very  reason  that  they  seem  less  the  result  of  reflection, 
are  received  as  involuntary  but  positive  evidence  of  the 
secret  thoughts  of  the  speaker. 

When,  during  the  conferences  of  Dresden,  the  Em- 
peror said  harshly  to  M.  de  Mettemich,  who  had  come 
to  have  an  understanding  with  him  on  the  basis  of  the 
alliance  between  France  and  Austria,  "How  much 
do  the  English  give  to  determine  you  to  advise  the 
Emperor  of  Austria  to  separate  himself  from  me  7**  he 
made  an  open  enemy  of  the  most  influential  member  of 
^       the  Austrian  cabinet;  and,  by  a  word,  pronounced  in  a 


moment  of  ill-humor  and  irapalienee,  alienated  the  oniv 
great  power  which  still  hesiuted  to  dedare  agaioit 
him. 

It  is  probable  that  M.  de  Mettemich  bad  reoeiicd 
from  the  English  either  money  or  prooiiaei.  Had  tha 
Emperor  not  have  been  soured  by  the  mialbrtoiMs  of  tiw 
Russian  campaign,  and  the  recent  desertiooa  wbidi  be 
had  sufiered  from,  be  would  have  contented  hinwelf  bf 
offering  M.  de  Mettemich  double  the  sum  be  Mppond 
htm  to  have  been  promised  by  the  Englieb,  saving  to 
himself  the  means  of  seizing,  at  his  pleasure,  a  fititNw 
able  opportunity  for  procuring  hie  diamiaeioo  froei  the 
Ministry :  but  anger  never  reasons. 

When,  during  the  famous  sitting  of  the  Cbanberof 
Deputies,  in  which  the  petition,  demaading  the  recall  of 
those  who  had  been  proscribed  in  1815,  wae  reperted, 
M.  de  Serre  pronounced,  in  reference  to  this  eobjeet,  tfae 
word  neotr/  he  lost,  by  that  siBgle  ezpresuoD,tbe 
prejMgf  with  which  his  brilliant  sncoess  in  the  tribm 
had  surrounded  him.  He  beeame  an  ordinary  miiL 
The  word  never  should  not  have  passed  the  lipe  ef  1 
statesman. 

M.  de  Peyronnet  who  seemed  to  set  himaelf  ita* 
dionsly  to  work,  for  the  purpose  of  ooveriog  widi 
oblivion  the  exoellent  qualities  which  it  was  inpom- 
ble  not  to  recognize  in  him,  a  bo  uttered  oee  of  tbon 
expressions  which  destroy  a  man.  The  two  lest  in- 
sions  which  preceded  the  fiiU  of  the  Ministry  of  E 
VilMle^  were  marked,  in  spite  of  the  compact  majority 
of  .three  hundred  whiefa  sustained  thego?enmeat,by 
those  half-checks  of  the  tribune  which  foretell  the  end 
of  an  administration.  The  Council  had  abo  begua  to 
suffer  some  discord.  M.  de  Peyronnet,.lesi  a  statenan, 
and  more  of  a  partizan  than  M.  de  Viil^le,  more  fraok 
and  free  in  his  behaviour  than  the  President  of  (he 
Council,  energetically  repulsed  everything  which  seeoed 
like  concession. 

The  session  of  18S5  had  just  terminated,  and  M.  de 
Peyronnet  announced  his  intention  of  visiUDg  some  of 
the  watering  places  of  the  continent  One  of  bii 
friends  observed  that  it  would  hardly  be  prodeot  to 
absent  himself  at  such  a  moment  "  What  netttti 
it?**  said  M.  de  Peyronnet ;  **  they  will  nefer doe  to 
do  anything  without  me.  I  leave  my  sUpper  here, 
which  is  all  that  is  necessary.*' 

These  words,  circulated  in  the  court  and  the  alooB^ 
by  the  amiable  friend  who  heard  them,  made  more  eod 
more  dangerous  enemies  for  M.  de  Peyronnet,  then  lU 
the  acts  of  his  long  and  diflieult  Ministry. 


BONNET— TO  MARY. 

Mary!  Hwas  whea  at  first  HUM  aye  I  met. 

Lore  claimed  my  heart,  and  aet  his  error  ihne : 
Call  me  not  rath— be  came  unbidden,  yet, 

O I  not  unwelcome !    Then  I  breathed  a  iveyv, 
InroUng  him  to  ose  his  witching  wUea 

To|ileadmyeaQfl«  wftfkthae;  Ihr,  O !  nwei  vela 
To  ward  the  archery  of  those  radlaat  smiles, 
For  ever,  aa  I  chanced  10  meet  thine  eye, 

The  little  Archer-Ood  wae  rare  to  gain 
Over  my  heart  a  fresher  vicioty. 

And  now  be  doth  so  like  a  tyrant  telgo, 
I  hare  no  joy,  no  peace,  saTe  thoa  art  nigli. 
My  love  ia  boundleea !  cbaDgeleai !  Oh  that  thou 
Wouhlat  welcome  Cupid  and  my  true  heart's  tov  ' 


Bkhmond,  JSprilf  18S8. 
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THE  ADVENTURERS.* 

BT  HORATIO  KII70. 

In  tlie  early  part  of  the  17lh  century,  the  In- 
dians held  undisputed  sway  throughout  almost  thp 
whole  territory  of  the  proyinoe  of  Maine.    There 
were  several  tribes  of  them,  and  their  number 
Tery  g^eat    Few  whites  had  ventured  &r  beyond 
their  scattered  settlements  on  the  seaboard;  and 
though  several  treaties  had  been  made  with  the 
Indians,  who  solemnly  swore  to  maintain  peace, 
their  engagements,  as  often  as  entered  into,  were 
broken.    At  one  of  these  conferences  in  June, 
1703,  attended  by  the  chiefs  of  the  Norridgewock, 
Penobscot,  Penacook,  Ameriscoggin  and  Pequa- 
kett  tribes,  the  governor  of  the  state  also  being 
praeent,  the  natives  assured  him  "  that  they  aimed 
at  nothing  more  than  peace;  and  that  as  high  as 
the  sun  was  above  the  earth,  so  far  distant  should 
their  designs  be  of  making  the  least  breach  be- 
tween each  other."    But  in  less  than  two  months 
fi-cmi  the  date  of  this  treaty,  aided  by  the  French, 
who  were  then  at  war  with  the  English,  they 
destroyed  almost  every  village  and  dwelling  east 
of  the  Saco  river;  and  in  fact,  extended  their 
devastations  as  &r  south  as  Wells.    They  con- 
tinued their  hostilities,  without  intermission,  until 
1713,  when  another  treaty  of  peace  was  entered 
into  between  them  and  the  government— delegates 
from  the  tribes  on  the  St.  John,  Kennebec,  Ame- 
riscoggin, Saco  and  Merrimac  being  present  at 
the  conlerence.  The  Indians  manifesting  a  friendly 
disposition,  the  whites  now  ventured  to  return  and 
re-establish  themselves  in  their  former  situations 
along  the  seaboard.    It  was  several  years,  how- 
ever, after  this  treaty,  before  any  considerable 
number  took  up  their  residence  east  of  the  Kenne- 
bec river.    "  Falmouth  Neck,"  (now  Portland) 
and  Ticinity,  affording  some  of  the  most  pleasant 
situations  on  the  coast,  emigration  was  directed 
that  way,  and  population  increased  there  quite 
npidly.    But  the  renewal  of  Indian  hostilities  in 
172D,  again  checked  the  progress  of  population 
and    the  prosperity  of  the   settlers,  who  were 
destined  to  suffer  ibr  ^re  years  in  anothe^,bloody 
conflict  with  these  wild  and  savage  dwellers  of  the 
finest.     It  was  in  August,  1724,  of  this  war,  it  will 
be  recollected,  that  the  £nglish  surprised  and 
entirely  destroyed  the  settlement  of  the  Norridge- 
wocka,  eighty  of  whom  were  killed,  and  among 
whom  was  '*  Father  Rallc,"  their  French  Priest, 
wbo  had  resided  with  them  over  thirty  years,  and 
had  heen  instrumental  in  inciting  them  to  harass, 
piimder,  and  murder  the  whites.    It  will,  doubt- 
leas,  also  be  recollected,  that  the  closing  battle  of 
thtf  war,  of  any  considerable  importance,  was  the 
engagement  between  the  volunteer  company  under 

*  For  the  bittorfcal  &cts  in  this  iketch,  the  writer  is  uidebted, 
BUHily,  to  'WiUif  *s  Hictory  of  Portland. 


Captain  Lovell,  and  the  Pequaketts,  whose  chief 
was  Paugus,  in  May,  1725.  In  December  of  that 
year,  another  treaty  was  executed,  and  finally 
ratified  by  all  the  eastern  tribes. 

But  the  back  country  was  yet  a  vast  wilderness, 
and  still  alive  with  innumerable  savages,  profes- 
sedly firiendly,  but  whose  warlike  and  ferocious 
spirit  was  still  unsubdued.  Even  while  professing 
friendship,  there  were  always  those  among  them 
not  scrupulous  about  committing  depredations 
upon  the  property  of  the  whites,  and  taking  their 
lives  also,  whenever  it  happened  to  suit  their  pur- 
poses. The  latter  were  obliged  to  submit  silently 
to  these  outrages,  or  run  the  risk  of  kindling  a 
flame  which  might  overwhelm  and  entirely  de- 
stroy them.  Their  ravages,  however,  were  not 
very  extensive ;  and  the  settlers  were  encouraged 
to  persevere  in  their  enterprises — every  year 
becoming  better  established,  and  increasing  in 
numbers  and  strength,  by  emigrations  from  the 
older  towns  in  Massachusetts  and  other  states,  as 
well  as  from  Europe. 

Among  the  early  settlers  of  North  Yarmouth, 
the  town  adjoining  Falmouth,  was  a  company  of 
enterprising  young  men  firom  Duxbury,  Massa- 
chusetts. They  emigrated  thither  about  the  year 
1743.  Purposing  to  journey  into  the  wilderness 
together,  suitable  preparations  were  made  for  their 
comfort  and  safety  on  the  way.  By  previous 
arrangement,  the  evening  before  setting  out  was 
spent  in  company  with  each  other,  for  the  purpose 
of  a  mutual  understanding  upon  matters  interest- 
ing to  them  all.  Ten  in  number,  they  met  at  a 
handsome  dwelling,  a  short  distance  from  the  cen- 
tre c^  the  town,  in  which  they  belonged,  on  the 
road  leading  from  Duxbury  to  Plymouth.  The 
house,  a  few  years  since,  was  still  standing,  hav- 
ing, by  occasional  repairs,  been  preserved  in  a 
good  condition. 

^'Well,"  said  Jones,  the  adventurous  band 
having,  as  above  remarked,  all  assembled  together, 
''we  have,  at  length,  succeeded  in  mustering  cou- 
rage sufficient  to  cut  the  strong  cords  which  have 
thus  far  closely  confined  us  to  our  native  hills! 
What  success,  think  you,  shall  we  experience  in 
this  new  move  of  ours  ?" 

*'  I  iear  we  shall  have  a  tedious  journey  of  it,'* 
answered  Freeman,  another  of  the  company. 

"Tes,"  added  a  third,  named  Davis,  "  and  ten 
to  one  if  it  be  not  a  bloody  one  too !  Those  red 
rascals,  down  east,  are  as  numerous  almost  as  the 
trees;  and  we  may  think  ourselves  lucky  if  we 
reach  our  destination  with  whole  scalps!  What 
say,  Jones — ^is  your  old  firelock  in  prime  order?'' 

''Aye,  let  me  alone  for  that,"  replied JFones, 
"  she  is  sure  fire,  and  no  stranger  either  to  the  red 
faces,  as  some  of  them,  to  their  sorrow,  have  felt ! 
She  was  true  to  the  country  long  before  I  came 
upon  the  stage — trust  me,  she  will  not  prove 
unfitithful  now!  What's  the  matter,  friend  Rice? 
Vol.  iy.-62 
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why  look  so  sad?"  continued  Jones,  jocosely; 
^*  I  suspect  the  thought  of  leaving  young  Eliza 
occupies  your  mind  at  this  time.  Cheer  up,  my 
fellow !  bright  prospects  are  before  you,  and  you 
will  soon  be  prepared  to  take  her  to  yourself. 
Come!  what's  the  use  of  sadness?  we'll  have  a 
pleasant  journey  and  a  prosperous  time  of  it  yet" 

"  To  tell  the  truth,"  answered  Rice, "  I  do  feel 
rather  sad  this  evening— not  from  the  cause  you 
intimate,  however,  but  I  had  a  dream  last  night — 
and  I  fear  it  may  come  to  pass." 

"A  dream,  eh  ?"  exclaimed  several  of  the  com* 
pany,  with  a  burst  of  laughter,  in  which  Rice  was 
forced  to  join. 

**  Yes,"  continued  he,  "  I  dreamed  that  we 
were  on  our  way,  and  were  attacked  and  cut  to 
pieces  by  the  Indians.  It  appeared  so  much  like 
reality,  that  I  awoke  trembling  and  much  alarmed ; 
and,  in  spite  of  my  courage,  the  circumstance  has 
given  me  not  a  little  uneasiness  since." 

*'A  truce  to  your  dreams !"  said  Drinkwater, 
"  leave  them  to  the  old  women.  Come,  who  shall 
be  our  commander?" 

"  Jones,  Jones,"  answered  a  number  of  voices. 
The  vote  was  taken,  and  Mr.  Jones  unanimously 
declared  to  be  their  choice  ibr  Captain.  The 
dream  was  laughed  out  of  the  company,  as  a 
matter  «f  no  moment 

The  war  of  1703,  and  subsequent  wars  with  the 
Indians,  had  proved  exceedingly  unhappy  to  many 
of  Jones'  ancestors;  and  he  was  ready  to  embrace 
the  first  opportunity  which  might  offer  itself  to 
chastise  the  savages  for  their  cruelty  so  often  dis- 
played. He  readily  accepted  the  appointment, 
swearing  by  his  old  firelock,  to  do  his  duty  man- 
fully. 

**  Now,  Captain,"  said  Blanchard,  another  of 
the  company, "  suppose  we  encounter  a  gang  of 
hostile  red  faces,  what  shall  be  our  first  step?" 

**  Shoot  every  soul  of  them,  and  send  them  to 
settle  their  accounts  with  Father  Ralle !"  was  the 
reply.  "  But  we  must  keep  a  bright  look  out,  or 
they'll  wing  us  before  we  know  it !" 

<<  Right,  Captain,"  responded  Blanchard,  <Uhey 
know  well  how  to  take,  their  game,  as  poor  Lovell 
and  his  ill-fated  but  gallant  band  might  testify." 

''Aye,  but  Paugus  finally  found  his  match," 
said  the  Captain,  ''and  if  they  surprise  us,  we 
must  endeavor  to  give  them  as  good  as  they  send. 
They,  too,  may  find  their  scalps  at  head  quarters 
for  the  premium,  and  ourselves  the  bearers !" 

"  Good!"  exclaimed  Mitchell,  who,  until  now, 
had  remained  almost  in  silence.  "Who  knows 
but  we  may  make  our  fortunes  in  whipping  the 
rascals?  What  will  they  bring  a  head.  Captain?" 

"Stop,  stop,"  interrupted  Rice,  "you  are  a 
little  too  fast;  the  government  pays  no  premium 
for  scalps  now — what's  more,  we  had  better  take 
care  of  our  own,  or  I  am  no  prophet !"  | 

"  Well,  weU,"  replied  Mitchell, "  premium  or  1 


not,  I  hope  we  shall  not  get  frightened  at  dmmi 
before  starting!  Do,  friend  Rice,  take  courage! 
We  have  to  die  but  once,  and  that* s  but  a  triflej 
you  know,  if  we  are  only  prepared!  Ah,  I  recol- 
lect, the  governor  withdrew  the  premium  od  the 
heads  of  the  Indians,  upon  their  promiatng  good 
fi^hions  in  future.   Maybe  they'll  not  trouble  ui." 

"But  who'll  trust  them?"  continued  Rice. 
"They  have  broken  their  pledges,  and  proved  Mie 
too  often  to  be  trusted  now.  For  myself,  I  inteed 
to  be  on  my  guard  against  them— and  heaven 
grant  my  dream  may  prove  the  presage  of  no 
evil!" 

All  acknowledged  the  importance  of  being 
prepared  for  the  worst ;  and  the  company,  after 
spending  the  evening  in  a  manner  somewhat  u 
above  described,  separated  to  seek  rest  and  take 
leave  of  their  friends,  in  view  of  an  early  atari  in 
the  morning. 

In  those  days,  it  was  considered  a  great  under- 
taking to  travel  ftom  the  old  settlements  in  Mam- 
chusetts  to  the  province  of  Maine,  especially  if  the 
adventurers  were  purposing  to  take  up  a  perma- 
nent residence  "down  east"     Compared  with 
such  a  journey  then,  the  distance  from  Maine  to 
New  Orleans  is  travelled  now  with  perfect  caw. 
Running  through  vast  Ibrests,  and  very  UtUe  tra- 
velled, the  road,  much  of  the  way,  was  hardly 
more  than  a  rough  path ;  and  the  danger  df  being 
surprised  and  massacred  by  the  Indians,  added 
much  to  the  importance  of  the  undertaking.   No- 
thing daunted,  however,  and  full  of  courage,  cm 
enterprising  band  were  assembled  and  ready  fcr 
their  march  in  the  morning,  ere  the  sun  had  again 
made  his  appearance.     It  was  early  in  the  fpring 
of  the  year,  and  they  were  to  make  their  journey 
on  foot.    Thus,  each  with  a  knapsack  of  provi- 
sions, &c.  upon  his  back,  and  a  good  gun  on  hii 
shoulder,  they  started  on  their  way. 

For  the  first  five  or  six  days,  they  met  with  no 
serious  difficulty,  though  occasionally  startled  with 
the  sight  of  an  Indian,  springing  up  and  bounding 
on  ahead  of  them,  as  if  alarmed  at  the  approach  of 
white  men.  But  on  tlie  seventh  day  of  tbeff 
journey,  they  were  not  so  fortunate.  Two  of  their 
company.  Captain  Jones  and  Mitchell,  had  wan- 
dered from  the  rest,  a  short  distance  from  the  road, 
in  search  of  game.  They  were  near  each  other, 
when,  much  to  their  surprise,  they  heard  in  & 
directfon  still  farther  from  the  road,  the  report  d 
two  guns,  and  balls  came  whistling  by,  lodgisf 
in  the  body  of  a  large  tree  immediately  b^ind 
them.  It  was  evidently  the  salutation  of  do  frieDd. 
Quick  as  thought,  both  sprang  for  safety  to  ths 
opposite  side, of  the  tree  from  which  the  balls  had 
penetrated,  and  preparecl  to  return  the  shots.  !& 
an  instant,  they  saw  two  Indians,  with  upliAe^ 
tomahawks,  slowly  advancing  toward  them,  u  if 
they  thought  their  balls  had  taken  elfoct-tbs 
smoke  of  their  guns^  probably,  shielding  their 
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mtended  Tictims^  for  the  moment,  from  their 
sight.  They  were  suffered  to  advance  but  a  short 
distance,  before  each  found  himself  drinking 
deeply  of  the  cup  he  anxiously  hoped  and  be- 
lieyed  was  the  bitter  lot  of  others !  The  sure  fire 
of  Jones  and  his  companion  had  brought  them  to 
the  ground,  and  they  lay  before  them  in  the  ago- 
nies of  death !  Those  of  the  company  in  the  road, 
hearing  the  report  of  the  guns  in  such  quick  suc- 
cession, hastened  to  the  spot  just  in  time  to  see 
each  of  the  savages  draw  his  last  breath,  which 
was  spent  in  earnest  entxeaties  for  their  lives  to  be 
spared. 

"What  now!"  exclaimed  Davis,  addressing 

the  Captain.  "  The  fellows  attempted  to  blow  you 

through,  eh  ?  A  bad  move  for  them,  Fm  thinking !" 

"And  for  us,  too,  I  fear,'*  added  Freeman. 

"  £ither  of  you  wounded.  Captain  ?" 

"Not  touched,''  replied  Jones — ^"a  thousand 
wonders  we  were  not  both  killed.  The  rascals 
must  have  taken  deliberate  aim  at  us !" 

"Aye,"  said  Cutter,  the  youngest  of  the  com- 
pany; "  but  you  paid  them  in  their  own  coin.  Cap- 
tain ;  they've  no  cause  for  grumbling !" 

"True!"  responded  the  Captain;  "but  we 
most  hasten  to  conceal  their  bodies  and  be  off,  or 
it  may  be  ill  with  us  yet !  Their  confederates  are 
BoC  ikr  distant,  I  warrant  you." 

No  time  was  lost  in  attending  to  this  sugges- 
tion.    The  remains  of  the  two  savages,  together 
with  all  they  had  about  them,  were  buried  near 
the  place  where  they  fell,  being  covered  with 
decayed  wood  and  such  other  light  materials  as 
were  at  hand;  and  all  again  proceeded  on  their 
way.     They  were  now  somewhat  alarmed,  as 
they  had  reason  to  be,  lest  the  occurrence  might 
be  the  means  of  involving  them  in  more  serious 
diificulty.    The  day  was  &r  spent,  and  they  had 
knowledge  of  no  human  habitation  to  which  they 
might  flee  for  safety  during  the  approaching  night 
Sommoning  to  their  aid  all  their  courage,  how- 
erer^  they  determined  to  make  the  night  answer  a 
good  purpose  to  them,  even  though  it  brought  no 
teat  to  their  weary  limbs.    They  therefore  im* 
ptoved  the  larger  part  of  it  in  travelling  as  for  on 
flieir  journey  as  possible,  in  hopes  to  get  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  Indians,  should  they  be  pursued. 
At  the  dawn  of  day,  on  the  following  morning, 
thinking  themselves  no  longer  immediately  in 
danger,  they  halted  in  the  midst  of  the  wilderness, 
to  talie  rest  and  refresh  themselves  by  food.    A 
good    hoar  or  more   having  passed,  they  resu 
med  their  march.    But  they  had  proceeded  but  a 
lew  mUes,  when  Mitchell,  a  little  ahead  of  the 
rest,  caught  the  glimpse  of  an  Indnn  still  fiirther 
on,  joBt  springing  across  the  road  to  a  shrubby 
Ihkrket  on  the  left.    He  gave  the  alarm,  and  the 
Cbptnin  directed  his  comrades  to  leave  the  road, 
case  of  an  attack,  the  trees  might  serve  to 
them  from  the  fire  of  the  enemy.    The 


command  was  hardly  given,  before  the  report  of 
a  gun  was  heard,  and  Rice  fell,  wounded,  to  the 
ground— a  musket  ball  having  passed  through  his 
leg  just  below  the  knee,  entirely  disabling  him« 
A  sharp  contest  was  now  anticipated  as  certain  to 
follow;  for  they  correctly  believed  themselves 
overtaken  by  the  savages  they  had  so  much  ex- 
erted themselves  to  avoid.  Indeed,  they  imme- 
diately perceived  tljat  they  were  outnumbered, 
nearly  two  to  one,  by  their  foes,  and  that  they 
must  fight  for  theu:  lives.  The  road  they  had 
travelled  the  night  previous,  it  was  afterwards 
found,  was  very  circuitous;  and  the  Indians, 
being  acquainted  with  the  way,  had  taken  a  shorter 
direction  across  the  woods,  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
cealing themselves  in  the  thicket,  and  making 
sure  of  their  prey  undiscovered.  But  for  the 
sharp  look  out  and  early  alarm  of  Mitchell,  their 
purpose  would  doubtless  have  been  executed.  A 
good  Providence,  however,  still  favored  our  adven- 
turers. Guarded  by  the  trees,  they  poured  in  a 
most  deadly  fire  upon  the  savages,  who  had  the 
advantage  of  no  large  treea  to  protect  them.  A 
brisk  fire  was  kept  up  on  either  side  for  several 
minutes,  when  the  savages,  finding  themselves 
constantly  growing  weaker,  and  disheartened  by 
so  unexpected  a  defeat,  retreated  into  a  contiguous 
swamp,  intending  to  renew  their  attack  under 
more  favorable  circumstances  to  themselves,  hav- 
ing, in  the  first  instance,  chosen  their  position,  not 
for  defence,  but  concealment:  Our  gallant  band 
(with  the  exception  of  poor  Rice,  who  could  not 
be  found  after  the  conflict,)  being  again  at  liberty 
to  proceed,  the  question  now  arose,  what  direction 
they  should  take,  to  be  most  secure  from  the  pur- 
suit of  the  Indians.  Still,  in  the  midst  of  the  wil- 
derness, it  was  evident  they  could  not  follow  the 
road  with  safety;  and  to  leave  it,  and  run  the  risk 
of  finding  their  way  to  a  settlement  through  a 
dense  and  almost  boundless'  forest,  was  also 
exceedingly  hazardous.  One  or  the  other  course, 
however,  must  be  taken;  and  the  latter  was 
decided  upon  as  being,  under  the  circumstances, 
most  likely  to  end  well.  They  accordingly  left 
the  road  on  the  right,  and  travelled  in  a  westerly 
direction  from  It — meeting  with  no  other  serious 
trouble  on  their  journey.  But  for  a  fortunate  cir- 
cumstance on  the  next  day,  after  leaving  the  road, 
however,  it  might  not  have  been  thus  well  with 
them.  They  had  become  bewildered,  and  utterly 
at  a  loss  which  way  to  proceed,  when  they  dis- 
covered an  Indian,  apparently  unarmed,  advan- 
cing, with  friendly  gestures,  towards  them.  They 
doubted,  at  first,  his  sincerity;  but  permitting  him 
to  approach,  he  soon  convinced  them  of  his  friendly 
disposition,  by  directing  their  attention  to  a  canoe 
which  he  had  left  behind,  and  which, he  said,  was 
bat  a  short  distance  from  the  Saco  river,  where  he 
had  been  engaged  in  fishing.  They  offered  him  a 
few  trifling  presents,  and  be  hi  turn,  gave  them 
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some  of  his  fish,  of  which,  with  other  food,  after 
cooking,  they  partook  together,  much  to  the  satis- 
faction  oi  all.  It  is  needless  to  add,  that  the  pre- 
sence  of  their  unfortunate  companion,  whom  they 
had  left  behind,  and  whose  loss  they  severely 
mourned,  would  have  rendered  the  rough  banquet 
of  our  trarellers  for  more  pleasant  fiut  of  his 
fate  they  were  ignorant.  They  little  doubted, 
however,  that  the  Indians  had,  ere  then,  cruelly 
put  an  end  to  his  existence,  if  so  unfortunate  as  to 
have  fallen  into  their  hands ;  or,  it  was  possible, 
his  wound  might  have  caused  his  death  before  the 
savages  returned.  His  dream,  in  respect  to  him- 
self at  least,  had  indeed  proved  too  true ! 

After  a  few  hours'  rest,  our  travellers,  having 
engaged  the  friendly  Indian  to  act  as  their  guide, 
again  started  on  their  way,  crossing  the  river  by 
means  of  his  canoe;  and  on  the  following  day 
arrived  safely  at  the  settlement  on  Falmouth 
Neck.  Purposing  to  follow  farming  for  a  liveli- 
hood, they  chose  North  Yarmouth  as  their  place 
of  settlement.  But  before  getting  even  comforta- 
tably  situated,  the  French  war  was  declared  in 
1744. 

Notwithstanding  the  Indians  on  the  west  of 
Penobscot  river,  by  a  treaty  with  the  government, 
bound  themselves  to  remain  neutral  during  the 
war,  on  being  afterwards  required  to  aid  in  sub- 
duing the  St.  John  and  Cape  Sable  Indians,  who 
fiivored  the  French,  they  proved  false,  and  joined 
the  enemy.  Hence  war  was  declared  against 
them  in  1745,  and  a  bounty  of  one  hundred  and 
sixty-five  dollars  established  on  Indian  scalps. 
Volunteer  companies  were  now  raised  to  go  in 
search  of  the  Indians.  In  1746,  several  individuals 
In  North  Yarmouth,  among  whom  were  our 
friends,  Jones,  Mitchell  and  Drinkwater,  joined 
one  of  these  companies.  Philip  Greeley,  a  neigh- 
bor, (who,  if  we  mistake  not,  was  also  of  the 
adventurous  band,)  having  been  shot  by  the  In- 
dians, near  his  cornfield.  The  strongest  house  in 
the  neighborhood  had  been  selected  and  guarded 
for  a  place  of  safety,  by  surrounding  it  with  long 
posts,  forced  into  the  ground,  closely  joining  each 
other,  a  few  rods  from  the  dwelling.  Thus  a 
number  of  families  unitedly  secured  themselves 
from  the  constantly  expected  attacks  of  the  In- 
dians. Early  on  a  morning  in  August,  Greeley 
had  left  this  dwelling  to  examine  his  cornfield, 
which  was  not  fiur  distant,  and  the  Indians,  being 
on  the  watch,  fired  upon  and  killed  him  before  he 
was  able  to  get  beyond  their  reach,  or  assistance 
could  be  rendered. 

The  volunteer  company  immediately  started  on 
their  expedition.  They  were  several  days  absent 
without  encountering  their  foes,  having  penetrated 
the  wilderness  to  the  west  of  Saco  river.  At 
length,  near  the  close  of  the  fourth  day,  they  saw 
two  Indians,  and  orders  were  immediately  given 
to  shoot  them  down.    They  raised  their  pieces  ibr 


the  fire,  when  the  savages,  dropping  th^  irea- 
pons,  ran  towards  them,  begging  for  life.   Being 
coATinced  of  their  pacific  intentionB,  their  eatm- 
ties  were  granted,  on  their  voluntarfly  promising 
to  bring  to  them,  the  next  day,  a  white  man,  who, 
they  said,  had  long  been  a  captive  in  their  tribe. 
They  were  faithful  to  their  word,  and  to  the  un- 
speakable joy  of  the  company  and  himwlf,  the 
captive  was  no  other  than  William  Rice,  who, 
three  years  before,  had  been  left  wounded  in  Um 
power  of  the  savages !  Accompanied  by  the  libe- 
rated captive,  the   party  immediately  returned 
home,  delighted  with  their  expedition.   Tbutwu 
Rice  restored  to  his  friends,  and  civilized  eociety, 
after  a  painful  captivity  of  more  than  three  yean. 
On  being  discovered  in  his  place  of  concealment 
by  the  Indians,  in  the  first  instance,  after  receiving 
the  wound  in  his  leg,  he  looked  only  for  the  moit 
dreadfiil  suffering  and  death.  Faint  fit>m  pain  and 
loss  of  blood,  he  had  lain  several  hours  insensible 
when  taken  up.    But  weak  and  fiunt  as  he  was, he 
was  compelled  to  accompany  the  savages  to  their 
settlement,  a  distance  of  several  miles,  on  loot! 
Here  he  soon  learned  that  ten  of  their  best  war- 
riors had  ftiUen  in  the  contest  with  his  compa- 
nions ;  and  was  given  also  to  understand  that  his 
life  was  prolonged  only  to  be  disposed  of  in  the 
most  brutal  manner,  vrhen  a  portion  of  the  tribe, 
still  in  pursuit  of  his  friends,  should  return!  For- 
tunately for  him,  however,  three  days  transpired 
before  their  return,  affording  him  an  opportunity 
of  planning  to  avert  the  blow  which  was  to  611 
upon  him,  and  of  gaining  the  confidence  and  esteem 
of  the  less  savage  of  the  tribe.    He  improved  his 
time  to  advantage.    Learning  that  a  fatal  malady 
prevailed  among  them,  and  professing  to  be  a  skil- 
ful physician,  be  flattered   the  savageii  that  he 
might  be   highly  serviceable   to   them,  on  his 
recovery,  were  his  life  spared.    But  though  soc- 
cessfiil  in  alluring  them  from  their  dreadful  pa^ 
pose,  he  yet  had  serious  reason  to  fear  death  froa 
his  wound,  which,  from  want  of  proper  attention) 
had  thrown    him  into    a  violent   fever.    After 
severe  suffering  for  several  weeks,  however,  he  at 
length  recovered  his  health,  biit  with  almost  the 
entire  loss  of  the  use  of  his  leg.     Having  now  lit- 
tle hope  of  regaining  his  liberty,  except  thnngh 
the  fevor  of  the  Indians,  he  used  every  exertion  to 
please  them  in  his  power.    As  a  physician, (though 
by  profession  a  cobbler,)  fortune  seemed  to  smile 
on  his  efforts ;  for  remarkable  cures  were  hideed 
effected  under  his  direction.     He  thus  secured  the 
confidence  of  the  tribe,  and  made  his  situation 
comparatively  one  of  happiness,  being  coDstanOy 
supported  by  the  hope  of  ere  long  seeing  himself 
free,  with  his  relatives  and  friends.    Ignorant  of 
his  distance  from  the  white  settlements,  be  made 
no  serious  attempt  to  escape — trusting  in  God  ftr 
a  deliverance.    The  sequel  proved  that  bis  trt^ 
was  not  in  vain.    After  tarrying  a  short  time  m 
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North  Tarmouth,  he  returned  to  hii  native  town, 
welcomed  bj  all— especially  by  Eliza  Stanwood, 
who  afterwards  became  bis  wife.  A  valuable  and 
respected  citizen,  he  died,  much  lamented,  in 
1767,  at  the  age  of  fifty-six. 

Our  settlers  in  North  Yarmouth,  as  well  as  in 
most  other  parts  of  the  country,  continued  in  a 
state  df  excitement  from  the  war,  until  1748,  when 
the  suspension  of  arms  in  Europe,  resulting  in 
the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  put  an  end  to  the 
destructive  war£ure,  which  had  so  long  disturbed 
their  repose.  The  war  being  terminated,  their 
prosperity  was  not  again  interrupted  before  the 
great  revolution  of  1776.  Ardently  engaged  in 
the  cause  of  freedom,  they  now  aided  in  achieving 
the  independence  of  their  country — and  lived, 
many  of  them,  to  witness  the  success  and  happi- 
ness of  their  descendants — the  unparalleled  pros- 
perity of  a  great  and  free  people  in  after  years. 


SPRING  JOYS.* 

By  the  anthor  of  "  Loro  at  the  Shri&M,** "  Sleet  Storm,'*  fcc 

There  is  joy  eoming  to  us  all  from  the  skies,  bat  it 
eomes  slowly  and  tremblingly,  like  a  proud  woman's 
■mile  upon  the  roan  she  loves.  The  birds  are  making 
81  great  disturbance  among  the  trees,  and  every  now 
and  then,  a  bod  or  a  lea^  fails  through  the  branches^ 
and  flatters  io  the  breeze.  Really  spring  is  a  delightfid 
season  to  think  in,  and  it  fills  the  heart  with  delicious 
and  never  to  be  expressed  sensations  of  delight — crowd- 
ing it  over  with  wild  fancies  of  shaded  valleys,  and 
warm  sanny  slopes,  where  grow  the  daisies  and  the 
wild  rosea— those  fragrant  and  simple  flowers. 

How  gay  are  our  children,  and  our  wives  are  tramp- 
ing over  head,  and  closets  are  locked  and  unlocked,  and 
laige  sappli£S  of  winter  clothing  are  hanging  on  the 
baek  porch  to  air.  The  red  cornered  blankets  are  loxo- 
liating  in  the  genial  beams,  and  the  children  are  looking 
§0€  erooked  pins  among  them,  which  they  call  witches. 
Too  all  remember  those  frealn,  which  are  nothing  more 
nor  leas  than  the  first  dawnings  of  fancy  and  imagina- 
tion, that  afterwards  enlarge  through  the  big  veins  of 
poetry  or  history,  and  marvel  the  world  with  gobblins, 

I     and  stories  of  wizards  and  warriors. 

L       There  is  so  much  of  domestic  poetry  in  spring,  that 

r  the  floal  yearns  to  it,  and  every  minute  beauty  of 
BBtsBpe  becomes  exaggerated  to  our  eyes,  and  endeared 
a  ihoasand  ibid  to  our  hearts.  It  is  the  magnifying 
power  of  our  love  of  nature ! 

How  the  morning  sun  glides  over  the  window  panes ; 
•Bd,  lo !  an  old  weather-beaten  spider  is  crawling  forth 

L  from  hk  wintry  lair,  with  steady  and  ferocious  steps. 
I  will  watch  the  assassin  gianL  He  spins  oat  his  coil 
cf  deadly  rope,  and  takes  a  survey  of  his  dominion< 

•TUi  aitlcle  was  written  la  early  eprfaig,  bat  delayed  lo  the 
taod*  ef  cbe  auhor,  wliich  aeeoaate  for  Its  late  appearance.  It 
la  inMuinad  tbat  the  thonghts  of  which  ft  Is  compoeed,  an  eo 
ly  dliliiaed  through  Che  hearu  of  all,  that  ereo  at  thie 
acafe  of  the  aeaaoo,  It  will  not  he  anwelcome. 


The  glassy  sur&ce  is  his  slaughter-house.  He  seems 
to  prick  up  his  ears,  that  Arab  of  the  window,  and  his 
long  black  legs  are  tremulous  with  ecstasy  as  he  hears 
the  murmuring  buzz  of  his  victim.  Fool  of  a  fly  keep 
off!  His  eyeB  are  glistening,  and  his  sides  distend  with 
his  hungry  panting,  and  rapidly  he  whirls  out  his  net. 
Nearer  and  nearer  comes  the  child  of  frolic  and  of 
sagar — the  ridiculous  and  sensual  fly.  He  cleaves  the 
air  with  his  sonorous  wings — he  sees  a  thousand  pris- 
matic and  beautiful  colors  in  the  glass— he  sees  the  dis- 
tant and  glorious  fields— the  rose  bushes  in  their  in* 
cipient  bloom — the  cherry  blossoms  and  the  apple 
flowera — the  green  grass-^nd  he  longs  to  perch  himself 
upon  the  tapering  ears  of  my  browsing  steed,  and 
rapidly  he  darts  against  the  glass.  He  cannot  break 
the  sand*blown  barrier,  and  forthwith,  with  an  aching 
pate,  (so  hard  was  it  thumped,  that  I  wonder  his  brains 
were  not  scattered  out,)  he  commences  his  dance  on  his 
forelegs.  How  he  kicks  and  cuffs  and  grumbles  and 
growls,  and  then  bursts  forth  in  a  wild  and  romantic 
bugle  note ;  finally  he  settles  in  a  corner  and  smooths 
down  his  ruffled  front,  and  strikes  up  his  angular  music 
with  his  elastic  legs.  Meantime  the  black  giant  is 
busily  engaged.  He  keeps  as  silent  ss  the  grave ;  his 
fuzzy  back  is  raised,  and  his  ferocious  eyes  sparkle 
with  savage  joy ;  he  swings  himself  along  the  glass  by 
one  of  his  cables,  and  apparently  without  noticing  the 
fly,  he  spins  out  with  greedy  haste  the  death  entrapping 
seine.  The  fly  is  dreaming  by  this  of  lore  and  sugar- 
candy,  having  buzzed  himself  to  sleep.  Gently  a 
thread  is  passed  over  one  of  his  wiogs ;  he  feels  it  not,  for 
bis  noddle  is  filled  with  harmonious  memories  of  the 
last  summer's  glories.  The  spider  works  on ;  another 
and  another  impalpable  thread  is  passed  over  his  pin- 
ions— the  cord  is  tightened  round  his  lege,  and  fully 
caught,  and  awake,  the  poor  fly  sets  up  the  wail  of  the 
prisoner.  His  gentle  and  heart-rending  appeal  is  lost 
upon  the  desert  air ;  he  is  alone  with  the  fly-eater,  on  a 
wide  and  desolate  field  of  ice— not  another  fly  is  seen 
to  speed  to  the  rescue.  A  group  of  savage  young 
spiders  crawl  out  of  their  comers,  and  smirk  at  each 
other :  they  gaze  around  and  watch  from  afar  off  the 
victory  of  their  monarch :  they  sharpen  their  fangs 
for  the  first  banquet  of  spring. 

The  tragedy  is  drawing  to  a  close:  my  heart  is 
touched  at  the  ghastly  picture  of  tyranny,  and  I  feel 
now  that  I  have  read  of  such  scenes  in  Roman  and 
Grecian  history,  in  English  and  Spanish  annals,  in  French 
and  German  story,  and  I  long  to  exercise  the  attributes 
of  mercy  and  of  vengeance.  Just  as  the  despot  is  about 
to  pounce  upon  his  entangled  prey  I  will  save  him.  To 
accomplish  my  purpose,  I  have  slyly  loosened  my  slip- 
per from  my  left  foot.  Ha,  the  monster!  he  is  now  for 
the  death  spring !  It  is  now  my  time.  Mercy !  I  have 
smashed  the  glass  into  a  thousand  atoms  I  The  spider's 
bloody  carcass  is  crimsoned  and  mangled  upon  the  heel 
of  my  shoe,  and  the  fly  is  away  upon  the  wing  through 
the  soft  air,  without  one  buz  of  gratitude.  That  same 
chap  will  bite  me  on  the  nose,  as  in  the  midday  heat  of 
June,  I  poke  it  into  a  tumbler  of  iced  punch  or  port. 
Such,  alas!  is  the  gratitude  of  flies  and  men. 

It  is  now  ten  A.  M.  by  the  clock,  and  I  saunter  forth 
into  a  friend's  beautiful  garden,  (sweet  by  iu  own 
natural  adornment,  and  by  the  taste  of  those  fiiir  hands 
that  strew  iu  paths  with  flowers.)    The  lilacs,  on  the 
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crowniog  slopes,  are  blae  and  crimson ;  the  sun  darts 
through  the  parted  lips  of  leayes  and  flowers,  and  apon 
the  short  Telvet  grass  he  scatters  his  golden  dost ;  the 
fish  are  disporting  in  the  pond,  and  yon  old  and  senti- 
mental trout,  who  lies  so  softly  in  the  water^grass,  is 
basking  his  fin  in  the  summer  warmth,  and  wags  his 
pliant  tail  in  all  the  lazury  of  piscatory  contentment. 

Oh,  how  the  woodbine  creeps  around  the  dairy,  and 
the  moss  spreading  over  the  peaked  roof,  has  wound 
itself  into  the  semblanee  of  a  velvet  collar  around  the 
coat  of  some  ancient  gentleman.  There  is  a  still,  but 
eloquent  meditative  sentiment  about  this  spot,  that 
checks  the  worldly  thought,  and  ministers  to  the  true 
throb  of  the  innocent  nature.  The  thick  and  shady 
grove  over  my  head,  and  yon  majestic  oak,  with  his 
thousand  branches,  which  he  lifts  with  a  sentient 
majesty  to  th«  sun,  how  beautifiil^how  full  of  testa- 
ment of  a  Qod !  It  is  spring— the  year  is  in  its  youth 
and  its  purity;  and  that  majesty,  which  ere  long,  is  to 
tower  in  its  saffron  robes  and  glittering  coronals,  is  lap- 
ped on  the  cradle  of  a  million  buds,  and  rocked  to  and 
fro  by  the  balmy  breath  of  the  playful  zephyrs.  My 
aoul  is  glad  within  me ;  and  melodious  symphonies  of 
boyhood— memories  of  my  life's  earliest  houre— trip 
over  the  green  sward  of  recollection,  and  sing  peace 
and  quiet  to  my  struggling  heart.  There  is  no  blemish 
in  that  retracing  of  those  sunny  paths,  save  of  truancy 
from  the  stern  school,  and  of  precepts  fnm  parents — 
those  kind  representatives  of  our  God— neglected  or 
disobeyed. 

The  wiry  dog,  my  loved  companion,  gazes  askant  on 
the  pellucid  watera  of  the  fish-pond,  and  watches  with 
an  eye  of  intelligent  interest,  the  swift  motions  of  the 
Gold  Fish,  who  scatten  with  his  beaming  tail  the  waten 
in  his  course.  An  okl  and  solitary  squirrel,  gray  as 
my  grandftither's  wig,  chirps  on  the  outward  branches 
of  the  oak,  and  ogles  a  young  blackbird,  his  only 
companion,  in  these  verdant  latitudes,  with  a  cute  and 
curious  eye.  Not  a  breath  stin  a  leaC  An  aroma 
pervades  the  air,  and  fills  my  senses  with  rapture. 
The  spring  is  the  angel  of  Gbd  made  visible  to  mortal 
ken  in  vark>as  and  wonderful  figurations.  It  bunta  in 
beauty  upon  our  senses  in  the  lily— it  threatens  in  the 
distant  thunder^breathes  to  us  from  the  limbs  of  the 
foresta  and  the  flowen  of  the  fields ;  and  we  read  of  the 
existence  of  a  Ood  in  a  leaf,  which  maps  his  power. 
How  solemn  and  how  calm — how  glorious  and  how 
tender,  ara  the  sentimenta  that  flock  to  the  heart's  fold, 
like  so  many  young  birds,  hopeful  of  the  mother,  at  the 
first  outburst  of  the  spring.  We  lift  our  eyes  up  to  the 
blue  worlds,  and  the  ear  and  the  mouth  are  filled  with 
fragrant  gales,  and  we  let  our  souls  go  out  to  the  skies, 
and  converse  with  the  seraphlms.  We  hear  their  gold- 
strung  harps,  and  our  minds,  how  intellectual  in  such 
momenta  of  transcendent  enthusiasm,  hold  words  of 
wisdom  with  those  who  stand  nearest  to  the  mighty  one 
of  all.  Virtue  now  becomes  a  graven  and  cabalistic 
Word  upon  the  tops  of  the  mountains,  and  honor  and 
justice  are  reflected  from  the  skies  into  those  thoughtful 
sheeta  of  water  that  lie  between  those  hilte  of  everlast- 
ing strength.  The  earth  and  the  air— the  waves,  those 
dark  and  mighty  waves,  that  roll  and  flash  into  eternity, 
with  their  mysterious  murmurs,  seem  filled  with  the 
moral  sentiment  of  innocence ;  and  the  little  baique  that 
floata  like  a  wafer  upon  their  long  swdls,  is  as  safii  as 


the  star  that  rides  upon  the  bosom  of  that  blae  henw, 
which  at  night  covera  us  with  religion  and  majesty. 

It  is  spring,  and^et  how  fickle!  The  prioe  of  foel 
has  not  diminished,  and  the  poor  man  vrho  digs  up  hit 
little  patch  of  earth,  and  cultivates  his  cabbage  esd 
potatoes,  turns  at  evening  into  his  humble  shed,  and 
Bnds  his  little  ones  warming  their  hands  over  the  uoaea- 
sonable  fire.  However,  that  will  not  last  long..  The 
south  wind  is  springing  up,  and  I  see  the  rose  bushes 
bend  to  and  fro.  Bear  up  with  cheerful  hearts  for 
awhile,  ye  poor,  and  the  showers  soft  will  be  pound 
out,  and  to  the  sound  of  your  children's  meiry  prattle, 
the  buds  will  bloom  into  perfection. 

Two  blanketa  o^  night  in  May  {  I  wonH  hear  of  it! 
What!  when  I  know  that  the  wheat  oops  and  theiye 
patches  are  busy  at  their  gdden  crowns  and  tassds- 
when  I  bear  the  mockingbird,  and  see  the  soft  moon  of 
love,  and  the  atan  so  warm !  I  will  keep  up  the  old 
custom  of  sleeping  under  a  white  counUrpane,  and 
leave  blanketa  to  those  who  cannot  hear  music  in  spring 
gales,  or  see  beauty  in  spring  shrubs.    It  is  night,  and 
the  memories  are  at  work — those  busy  chaps  that  gamer 
up  the  old  dried  leaves  of  flowera  interspersed  in  oor 
school  books,  and  that  prate  so  garrulously  of  m 
schoolboy  sweethearts,  when  we  used  ta  copy  Tern 
from  the  *'  Lady  of  the  Lake"  ibr  our  beloved.  Oh! 
how  they  wero  kept  in  of  evenings  for  not  knowing 
thqse  old  primer  tasks ;  theur  young  noddles  so  M  (iSva 
bojrs  I    Imprisoned  with  the  stem  donunie,  eras  vtela 
the  rainbow  spanned  the  east  I  Mayhap  his  old  heart 
was  touched  with  their  young  beauty.    Delicbus  xtair 
lections!  What  to  them  are  the  memories  of  the  con- 
queror's march  through  vanquished  natioos— tfaroogh 
bloody  and  dead  armies— over  rent  banners  and  broken 
constitutions— perhaps  over  dead  liberty?    Ob,notli- 
Ing — absolutely  nothing.    The  fresh  memory  of  boyi^ 
innocence— of  flowera  that  were  culled  to  crown  onr 
sweethearta  with— 4he  gambol  and  the  sport— the  game 
upon  the  green — ^the  tumble  and  the  toss,— oh,  they  are 
the  memories  that  nature  dictates,  and  that  Qod  feds  ibr. 
All  others,  of  vanity,  of  victory,  of  blood,  of  crowns,  of 
politics,  of  power  and  ambition,  are  but  as  demons  that 
darken  the  sunshine  of  the  earth,  and  convert  thecfaspd 
of  the  mind,  sacred  in  its  orisons  and  ita  object,  into  a    i 
hated  arena  of  unworthy  thought. 
Washington  City,  May,  1836. 


LEIGH   HUNT, 

ON  SOirVBT^WMTIVO  AND  BOHMBT-lTKlTBaS  IS  GCnaiL 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find,  in  any  witter  vhose 
works  have  crossed  the  Atlantic,  mora  pertoeas  and 
shalk>wness  than  appear  in  the  subjoined  piece,  w^ 
ten  by  Leigh  Hunt,  for  the  £x«nitiiicr  newspaper;  of 
which  we  believe,  he  was  editor. 

It  is  from  our  old  Blackwood,  for  1819. 

«'  Petrarch  wrote  Sonnett.  This,  I  think,  ii 
pretty  generally  known — ^I  mean  among  the  trti 
loTcrs  of  Italiui  poetxy.    Of  course,  I  do  not  b«* 
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alliide  to  those  joung  ladies  and  gentlemen  who 
are  beginning  to  learn  Italian,  as  they  say,  and 
think  Petrarch  really  a  charming  man,  and  know 
by  heart  the  names  of  Tasso  and  Ariosto,  and  of 
that  wholesale  dealer  in  grand  vagaries,  Dante. 
But  besides  these,  several  other  Italian  writers 
hare  composed  sonnets,  though  I  do  not  think 
with  the  rest  of  the  world,  that  they  have  brought 
this  species  of  composition  to  anything  like  per- 
fection. 

^'AmoQg  us,  Shakspeare  and  Milton  have  made 
attempts.  Milton,  by  the  way,  is  known  to  peo- 
ple in  general  merely  as  the  author  of  Paradise 
JLoBi:  but  his  masque,  called  Ornius,  I  think  the 
finest  qMcimen  of  his  poetical  powers,  faulty  as  it 
if  in  many  reiq>ects.  Some  allowance,  however, 
must  be  made  lor  his  youth  at  the  time  he  wrote 
it;  and  indeed  I  must,  in  common  fairness,  admit, 
that  when  I  composed  my  Desani  of  lAberty,  I 
had  the  advantage  of  being  somewhat  older. 

**  When  I  inform  my  readers  that  Shakspeare 
wrote  sonnets,  I  know  they  will  be  inclined  to 
receive  the  revelation  with  a  bless-my-soul  sort  of 
atare,  and  for  anything  I  know,  discredit  it  alto- 
gether. People,  generally  speaking,  are  very 
ignorant  about  the  great  nature-looking-tiirough 
Bard,  though  I  know  they  pretend  to  talk  a  good 
doal  about  him.  His  sonnets,  for  instance,  are 
known  only  to  the  few  whose  souls  are  informed 
with  a  pare  taste,  and  whose  high  aspirings  enable 
theflA  to  feel  and  enjoy  all  the  green  leafiness  and 
dewy  freshness  of  his  poetry.  For  my  own  part, 
I  think  well  of  them;  and  certainly  upon  the 
whole,  they  are  not  unworthy  of  their  great 
rathor.  Yet  he  has  left  something  to  be  done  in 
that  way. 

''Among  the  modems  we  have  no  great  exam- 

This  lack  of  good  sonnet-writers  in  Eng- 

i,  is  in  some  sort  attributable  to  the  style  of 

r^raification  prevalent  among  us,  and  which  is 

loteilj  unfit  fbr  the  streamy,  gurgling-brooky,  as 

it  were,  flow  of  the  sonnet.    Dryden  and  Pope,  I 

think 9  were  wretched  versifiers,  though  I  know 

tbim  opinion  will  absolutely  horrify  aU  the  board- 

iD^-echoo]  misses,  as  well  as  many  other  well- 

mtentkmed  folks,  who  like  verses  which  cost  them 

no  tumble  to  re«ui  into 'music.    But  to  come  to 

the  poittt.     What  our  poetry  has  hitherto  wanted, 

ie  a  looseoeas  and  irregularity — a  kind  of  broken, 

patchy  choppiness  in  the  construction  of  its  verse, 

and  an  idiomatic  how-d'ye-do-pretty-well-thank- 

ye  aort  of  freedom  in  its  language.  This,  at  length, 

I   hmwe  succeeded  in  giving  it,  and  present  my 

I  with  the  following  sonnet  on  myself  as  a 

By  the  way,  I  intend  it  only  for  such 

\  as  have  a  fine  eye  for  the  truth  of  things — 

"  avreethearts  and  fine  understandings — for  maids 

very  souls  peep  out  at  their  bosoms,  as  it 

and  who  love  the  moonlight  stillness  of  the 

\t*B  Park. 


*<  S01IN£T  ON  inrSELF. 

**l  love  to  wtflk  to  wards  Hunpotead  Mttntorlngly, 
And  climb  thy  fraasy  eminence,  Primroae  lOil  I 
And  of  the  frolicsome  breeze,  swallow  my  fill. 
And  gaze  all  round  and  round  me.    Then  I  lie 
.  Flatlily  00  the  grass,  ruralily, 

And  sicken  to  think  of  the  smoke-maDtled  city. 
But  pluck  a  butter-cup,  yellow  and  preay. 
And  twirl  it,  as  it  were,  lulianly. 

And  then  I  drink  hot  milk,  fresh  from  the  cow, 
Not  such  as  that  they  sell  about  the  town ;  and  then 
I  gaze  at  the  sky  with  high  poetic  feeling, 
And  liken  it  to  a  gorgeotwly  spangled  ceiling; 
Then  my  all-compassing  mind  tells  me—as  now. 
And  as  it  usually  doe*— that  I  am  foremost  of  men !" 

Fa^e  31. 

And  so  "  good  bye  for  the  present,  sweet  Master 
Shallow  ;**  we  shall  eome  back  to  thee  anon,  as 
sure  as  our  name  is  Z. 


THE  DESULTORY  SPECULATOR. 

For  my  own  amusement,  and  possibly  for  that  of 
yonr  readers,  I  propose  to  send  you,  from  time  to  time, 
the  occasional  thoujorbts  and  reflections  of  my  mind,  un- 
der the  aboTe  title.  They  will  of  course  be  desultory 
and  ▼arious,  and  may  from  that  circumstance,  be  less 
ennaifuear,  than  regular  and  elaborate  essays. 

Spring  is  beginning  to  unfold  her  beauties,  and  the 
ethereal  spirit,  Teiied  in  a  shower  of  shadowy  roses,  has 
descended  on  our  fields  and  mountains  and  Talleys. 
The  air  teems  with  fragrance,  the  grote  is  animated 
with  melody,  and  all  nature  is  rejoicing  in  her  renoTa- 
tion*  Among  the  sweetest  productions  of  her  reign  is 
THE  ROSE. 

This  beautiful  shrub  is  found  in  almost  eTery  coun- 
try, and  wherever  found,  its  fragrance  and  splendor 
hsTe  made  it  the  ornament  of  the  garden  and  an  object 
of  admiration.  Nature,  as  if  charmed  with  this  exqui- 
site specimen  of  her  skili,  has  multiplied  its  spedes  and 
varieties  to  an  almost  unlimited  extent,  and  the  poet  haa 
sung  its  praises  in  all  ages  and  nations.  It  has  been 
wedded  to  the  nightingale,  and  its  fragrance  and  beauty 
have  been  the  theme  of  every  tongue.  It  was  called  by 
the  ancients  the  "splendor  of  plants,"  and  has  been 
made  an  universal  emblem.  "  La  piet^,"  says  a  French 
writer,  **  en  decora  les  temples,  Pamour  et  la  gaiete  en 
forment  des  couronnes,  la  doleur  I'effeuille  sur  les  tom- 
beauz,  la  pudeur  et  la  chastet^  la  re9oivent  comma  la 
priz  le  plus  doux  et  la  plus  glorieux.'* 

«  Rssplendent  rose !  the  flowtr  of  flowers. 
Whose  hreath  perfumes  Olympos'  bowers, 
Whose  virgtai  blosh  of  chastened  dye 
Snchaots  so  much  our  mental  eye." 

Anacreon  has  sung  the  praise  of  this  beautiful  flower: 

**  Rose,  thon  art  the  sweetest  flowsr 
That  erer  drank  the  amber  shower ! 
Rose,  thou  an  the  ibndeet  child 
Of  dimpled  spring,  the  wood  nymph  wild.** 

It  is  an  object  which  has  b^en  embodied  in  the  poetry 
of  all  ages.  No  flower  that  blooms  is  more  jMeticaL 
Its  very  origin  is  blended  with  the  fancies  of  the  poet. 

"  Tsndct  ohjec  des  plears  d*Aiirort.» 
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The  Guebers  beliere  that  when  Abraham  was  thrown 
into  the  fire  by  Nimrod,  the  flame  tamed  into  a  bed  of 
roees.  The  Turks  haTe  an  idea  that  it  sprang  from 
the  perspiration  of  Mahomet,  and  they  cause  a  rose  to 
be  sculptured  on  the  monuments  of  all  young  women 
who  die  unmarried.  The  mythological  writers  say, 
that  Apollo  caused  Rhodante,  Ctueen  of  Corinth,  in 
consequence  of  her  extreme  beauty,  to  be  changed  into 
a  rose.  The  first  rose  is  said  to  have  been  given  by  the 
God  of  Love  to  Harpocrates,  the  God  of  Silence,  to 
engage  him  to  conceal  the  conduct  of  his  mother  Venus, 
and  hence  it  was  made  the  symbol  of  silence.  A  rose 
was  always  placed  above  the  heads  of  the  guests  in  the 
banqueting  hall,  to  banish  restraint,  and  to  denote  that 
nothing  said  there  should  be  repeated  elsewhere ;  and 
hence  originated  the  saying  sti6  rots,  when  a  secret  was 
to  be  kept  Rhodes  is  thought  to  owe  its  name  to  the 
immense  quantity  of  roses  which  it  produces.  At 
Salreay,  in  France,  a  curious  festival  is  kept  up^  called 
the  festival  of  roses.  A  young  girl  is  selected  from 
among  three  of  the  most  distinguished  for  female  vir- 
tues :  her  name  is  announced  from  the  pulpit ;  she  is 
afterwards  conducted  to  the  church,  to  attend  the  vesper 
service.  She  was  formerly  accustomed  to  open  the  ball 
at  night  with  the  idgneur  ;  now  a  present  is  bestowed 
upon  her,  and  she  is  called  la  rofiere,  because  she  is 
always  adorned  with  roses.  The  perfume  at  this  deli- 
cious flower,  is  thus  poetically  accounted  for  by  the 
ikbulous  authors :  *' Love,  at  a  feast  on  Olympus,  in  the 
midst  of  a  lively  dance,  overset,  by  a  stroke  of  his  wing, 
a  goblet  of  nectar,  which,  felling  on  a  rose^  embalmed 
it  with  the  rich  fragrance  it  still  retains." 

As  Venue  wandered  mid&t  the  Idalian  bower, 
And  watched  the  lores  and  gracee  roand  ber  play, 
She  plucked  a  muak  roee  from  ita  dew'bent  epray, 
And  this,  the  cried,  ehall  be  mj  favorite  flower ; 
For  o>er  ita  crioieon  leafleu  I  will  shower 
Dlasolring  sweets,  to  steal  the  sonl  away.  JSmcm. 

In  Shlras  and  Cashmere  the  rose  is  peculiarly  odori- 
ferous, and  yields  the  most  firagrant  ottar  or  essential  oil. 

Who  has  not  heard  of  the  vale  of  Cashmere, 
With  Its  roses  the  brightest  that  earth  erer  gave. 

JMivers. 

Catullus  thus  accounts  for  the  color  of  this  beautiful 
flower,  which  was  originally  white  : 

While  the  enamored  queen  of  joy 
Flies  to  protect  her  lovely  boy, 

On  whom  the  Jealous  war«god  rushes, 
She  treads  upon  a  thorned  rose, 
And  while  the  wound  with  crimson  flows, 

The  snowy  flowret  feelf  her  blood,  and  blushes. 

The  petals  of  the  rose  are  the  only  part  of  the  flower 
that  imparts  the  odoriferous  matter  to  water  by  distil- 
lation and  infusion.  The  ottar  is  obtained  from  various 
species  of  the  rose,  but  particularly  the  musk  species. 
The  aroma  or  odor,  though  so  agreeable,  has  in  some 
instances  produced  fainting,  hysterical  affections,  in- 
flammations of  the  eyes,  &c.  A  case  is  recorded  of  a 
celebrated  painter,  who  could  not  remain  in  any  room 
where  there  were  roses,  without  being  attacked  with 
violent  sickness,  succeeded  by  fainting.  These  effects 
have  been  attributed  to  the  carbonic  acid  gas  which 
these  flowers  exhale.     But  few,  however,  are  thus 


afiected,  and  the  fragrance  is  to  almost  every  one  deli> 
cious.    All  would  wish 

**  To  die  of  a  rose  in  aromatic  pain  ;** 

and  our  most  beautiful  sentiments  are  tbged  with  tlie 
etUurderose, 

ITssWngton.  w — ^m. 


A  RECENT  VISIT 
TO   LADY  HESTER  STANHOPE. 

BT  AN  AMERICAN.* 

She  is  an  extraordinary  woman, this  Lady  Hes- 
ter Stanhope.  {Extraordinary  in  her  character,  in 
ber  appearance,  in  ber  opinioiis,  and  in  the  roman- 
tic incidents  of  her  life. 

Sidon  IS  about  twenty  miles  norih  of  Tyre,  is 
like  manner  upon  the  sea-coast,  and  in  an  eqoil 
state  of  misery  and  decadence.    Itwssorigim&y 
an  open  roadstead,  furnished  subflequently  withiH 
artificial  mole^  the  remains  of  which  yet  exiA. 
Theae  towns  owed  their  origin  and  prosperity  to 
their  situation,  at  the  moat  conyenieiit  marts  ht 
thecountry  eastof  them.     The  Tallies  of  LebaDon, 
in  their  rear,  are  fertile  and  productiye;  and  tiia 
fCreat  valley,  in  which  Baalbec  is  placed,  beiven 
Lebanon  and  Anti-Lebanon,  was  one  of  the  rich- 
est regions  upon  the  &ce  of  the  globe.    And  Da- 
mascus, on  the  eastern  side  of  Aoti-Lebanoo,  and 
its  beautiful  circumjacent  country,  muat  faaTe 
always  depended  upon  these  ports  for  the  expofta- 
tion  and  importation  of  whatever  articles  knuA 
their  commerce.    "Syria  was  thy  metctot," 
says  the  Prophet  Ezekiel^  speaking  of  Tyn- 
*'  Judah  and  the  land  of  Israel,  Oiey  were  Iky 
mercbanta."    "Damascus  was  thy  merchant*' 
How  true  all  this  was^  history  has  tokl  nt.   And 
it  perfectly  agrees  with  the  geographical  fcetowi 
of  the  country,  and  with  the  relations  neccaaarily 
existing  between  the  regions  extendmg  sifcr* 
the  Euphrates,  and  this  part  of  the  Mediterraaeas. 
fieiroot,  about  twenty  miles  north  of  Sidon,  h« 
now  taken  the  trade  which  formerly  enriched  that 
city  and  Tyre ;  and  there  must  always  be  ama 
considerable  mart  in  the  neighborhood.    The  ia- 
habitants  are,  indeed,  miserable,  debased  by  vsm 
of  morals  and  of  manners,  and  pressed  down  ^ 
the  extortions  of  Eastern  despotism.    Still  there  m 
produced  in  the  country  much  silk,  IroH,  wine, 
and  drugs.     While  upon  this  topic  of  oppreaM, 
I  am  induced  to  mention  a  circumstance  stri- 
kingly illustratire  of  it,  which  passed  under  my 
own  eyes,  at  Cairo.    TVe  had  been  furnished  wift 
the  necessary  boats  by  the  GoTemment,  batthais 

•  Copied  from  the  May  No.  of  ihe  Democratic  Keyiew,  to  •*** 
work  it  was  forwarded  by  Hon.  i^ewie  C««,  our  WtSiUi  a 
France. 
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WM  a  deficieiicy  of.  boatmen.  We  lay  at  Boolac, 
the  port  of  GairOy  and  a  large  crowd  bad  aMem* 
bled^  as  uaaal,  to  witncai  tbe  arriral  and  departure 
of  veasela.  Suddenly,  some  police  officers  seised 
a  rope,  and  posbing  into  the  crowd,  surrounded 
with  it  a  number  of  men,  whom  they  compelled  to 
come  on  board  to  serve  as  sailors — and  what  is 
worse,  without  any  arrangement  for  payor  pro?i 
sioDS.  Where  boats  are  furnished  by  tl)e  author! 
ties,  there  is  no  obligation  upon  the  passengers  to 
remunerate  the  wretched  beings  employed  in  their 
tnnaportation.  I  need  scarcely  add,  that  we  did 
not  seek  to  withdraw  ourselves  from  our  equitable 
duty  by  this  immunity. 

We  left  Sidon  on  the  morning  of  that  day,  and 
after  passing  its  miserable  wails,  we  found  our- 
selves upon  the  sandy  beach  of  the  sea.    AfUr 
travelling  upon  it  about  two  miles,  we  began  to 
ascend  the  head  of  a  small  stream,  deriving  its 
souroea  from  the  ridges  of  Lebanon..   Itispeien* 
nml,  and  its  course  is  marked  by  productiveness 
and  abundance.    Water  and  fertility  are  almost 
synooyoMms  in  the  East;  and  the  fig  and  mul- 
berry trees  and  the  vines  along  the  valley  of  this 
stream,  presented  a  most  delightful  contrast  to  the 
naked  and  sterile  ridges  which  enclosed  it.    We 
soon,  bovrever,  left  it,  and  tiiaversed  a  vei^  rugged 
ttid  inhofpitable  country,  ascendlngand  descending 
bill  aller  hill,  each  composed   almost  wholly  of 
rock,  till  we  came  in  sight  of  the  little  insulated 
mountain  where  Lady  Hester  Stanhope  had  estab- 
lished her  lonely  dwelling.    It  is  almost  conipal, 
and  mepKnttd  by  a  deep  valley  from  the  other 
hillflL     We  toiled  up  iU  precipitous  «ide  by  a 
narrow  winding  path,  enjoying  the  full  benefit  of  a 
Syriwi  mid-day  sun.    When  on  the  top,  we  stop- 
pad  a  BMMneot  to  rest,  and  to^  survey  the  prospect 
anmnd  ue.    Steep  valleys  on  every  side  seemed  to 
ancioee  aimOar  hills.    Near  was  one  having  on  its 
top  n  Greek  convent,  and  others  in  the  distance 
spotted  with  villages,  Greek,- Arab,  and  Druse. 
There  must  be  something  peculiar  in  the  soil  of 
tUo  region,  for  to  the  eye  nothing  could  promise 
granter  sterility.  The  worst  spot  in  the  Alleghany 
Mountains  would  seem  to  me  to  hold  out  greater 
— eooragement  to  industry ;  and  a  person  who  has 
wioiiod  the  Gap  in  the  White.  Mountains,  may 
farm   a  tolerable  idea  of  the  rocky   desolation 
wbidi  the  prospect  offers.     Upon  the  top  of  the 
hm,  thia  self-expatriated  grand -daughter  of  the 
grant  Earl  of  Chatham,  this  neice  and  adviser  o( 
imiaam  Pitt,  has  esUblished  her  residence.   The 
f^  or  rather  tbe  cluster  of  houses,  is  built  in 
jArab  manner,  low,  irregular,  and  almost 
It  is  of  stone,  rather  rudely  construct- 
sofiounded,  as  is  usual  here,  with  a  stone 
There  are  aome  fig  and  pomegranate  trees, 
and  Aowering  shrubs,  cultivated  with  care, 
Honushed  with  water  brought  fi^m  some  dis- 
fnat  spring  in  the  valley  bek>w,  upon  assee<— for 


tbe  hill  itself  is  as  destitute  of  water  as  the  deserts 
of  Arabia. 

I  had  taken  the  precaution,  before  leaving  Sidon« 
to  transmit,  by  a  messenger,  my  card  and  letter, 
stating  our  desire  to  have  an  interview  with  her 
ladyship.  1  had  understood,  when  in  Damascus, 
from  the  French  consul,  who  had  been  for  some 
years  her  physician,  that  she  was  not  always  ac« 
cessible,  and  I  was  advised  to  give  her  previous 
notice  of  our  intended  visit.  When  we  reached 
her  house,  we  found  she  had  not  risen,  for  among 
her  peculiar  habits,  is  one  which  converts  the  day 
into  night.  She  had,  however,  given  orders  for 
our  hospitable  reception,  and  requested  we  would 
dine,,  informing  us  she  would  receive  us  about 
three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  This,  however, 
did  not  Juit  our  arrangements ;  for  one  object  we 
had  in  view  in  the  journey,  was  U>  visit  the  Emir 
Beschir,  the  Prince  of  the  Druses,  who  lives 
about  seven  hours'  ride  beyond  Lady  Hester,  in 
the  midst  of  the  Ridges  of  Lebanon.  We,  there- 
fore, excused  ourselves  to  her  ladyship  for  not 
waiting,  promising  to  ^  make  our  visit  to  the  Emir 
that  evening,  and  to  return,  so  as  to  present  our* 
selves  again  there  by  noon  the  next  day.  To  this 
arrangement  she  assented;  and  we  continued  our 
journey  without  seeing  her. 

The  same  uninviting  country  met  our  view, 
until  we  crossed  over  some  steep,  rocky  ridges,  and 
struck  a  petty  stream,  whkh  discharges  itself  into 
the  Mediterranean,  between  Sidon  and  Beiroot 
It  is  the  one  in  which  the  Emperor  Barbarossa 
was  drowned,  while  engaged  in  a  crusade.  We 
travelled  up  this  stream  to  its  source,  and  after 
dark  reached  the  residence  of  the  Emir,  one  of  the 
most  romantic  spots  in  the  world.  T^is  singular 
people,  the  Druses,  occupy  tliese  mountains.  They 
have  preserved  a  species  of  independence,  and  are 
governed  by  their  own  princes.  1  may  take  some 
other  opportunity  of  communicating  to  you  the 
particulars  of  our  visit  A  more  interestiDg  one 
could  not  have  been  made.  We  were  received 
and  treated  with  true  Arab  hospitality.  The 
palace  is  by  for  the  most  magnificent  building  in 
Syria,  and  mwe  than  four  times  tbe  size  of  our 
President's  house.  It  is  said  the  Emir  keeps  a 
thousand  servants.  During  the  journey  of  this 
day,  we  saw,  for  the  first  time,  those  horns  alluded 
to  in  the  Scripture,  which  are  worn  by  the  wo- 
men. They  are  at  least  fifteen  mcbes  bng,  and 
rise  over  the  forehead,  being  covered  by  a  vefl<^ 
and  most  uncouth  looking  objects  they  are. 

We  returned  to  Lady  Hester  Stanhope's  at  the 
hour  indk^ated ;  and  .after  a  short  time  were  intro* 
duced  into  her  private  apartment.  She  was  sit* 
ting,  dressed  like  an  Arab,  clothed  in  white,  with 
a  turban  upon  her  head,  and  smoking  a  long  pipe. 
She  is  tall  and  spare,  with  a  worn  and  sickly 
complexion,  and  apparently  about  sixty-five 
years  of  age.  I  had  beard  from  her  physician,  in 
Vol.  IV.— 63 
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Damascus,  that  she  had  been  engaged  in  early 
life  to  Sir  John  Moore,  and  I  looked  for  those 
traits  which  may  have  been  supposed  to  have  at- 
tracted this  great  captain.  But  the  remains  were 
not  to  be  found.  There  was  a  settled'melancholy 
which  added  to  the  interest  of  her  appearance ; 
and  the  recollection  of  what  she  had  been,  con- 
trasted with  what  she  was,  produced  a  powerful 
impression  u|K>n  each  of  the  party. 

She  received  us  with  great  kindness,  and  en- 
tered into  a  free  and  unrestrained  conyersation. 
She  has  seen  life  in  a  great  variety  of  forms,  and 
communicates  her  observations  with  spirit.  She 
related  to  us  many  anecdotes  of  Mr.  Pitt,  and  of 
his  cotemporartes,  who  were  associated  with  him 
on  the  stirring  scenes  during  the  French  revolu- 
tionary wars.  She  has  an  unconquerable  aver- 
sion to  George  the  Fourth,  and  considers  him  the 
worst  man  who  ever  lived— except  her  neighbor, 
the  Emir  fieschir,  who  rather  occupies  the  nadir  in 
the  circle  of  her  affections.  Of  the  Duke  of  York 
she  spoke  with  great  kindness ;  and  I  am  inclined 
to  think,  that  in  both  of  these  cases  her  own  opin- 
ions are  the  faithful  mirror  of  those  of  Mr.  Pitt, 
She  lived  with  that  eminent  statesman  during  the 
latter  period  of  his  life,  and  was  admitted  to  his 
confidential  councils  and  to  the  examination  of  his 
most  private  papers.  What  peculiar  circum 
stances  led  her  to  change  all  the  habits  of  her  life, 
and  to  flee  beyond  Christendom,  I  know  not  fiut 
as  she  displayed  some  eccentricity  in  the  concep- 
tion, she  exhibited  great  firmness  and  intrepidity 
in  the  execution  of  the  plan.  On  her  first  voyage 
she  was  shipwrecked  somewhere  off  the  coast  of 
Caramania,  I  believe,  between  Cyprus  and  Rhodes, 
and  was  detained  some  days  upon  a  barren  waste. 
She  lost  every  thing,  and  suffered  all  the  hardships 
incident  to  such  an  accident  in  such  an  inhospita- 
ble region.  But  with  indomitable  resolution  she 
returned  to  England,  and,  after  procuring  such 
articles  as  she  needed,  re-embarked  for  the  East, 
and  safely  reached  Syria.  From  that  period  her 
adventures  are  well  known.  She  traversed  al 
most  all  the  country  between  the  Euphrates  and 
the  Mediterranean,  and  by  her  conduct  and  her 
largesses, acquired  an  extraordinary  influence  over 
the  tribet  of  nomadic  Arabs  who  roam  through 
this  region.  She  was  even  saluted  Queen  of  Pal 
myra,amid  the  mighty  and  interesting  ruins  which 
attest,  upon  a  small  oasis  in  the  middle  of  the  de- 
sert, the  former  power  of  Zenobia ;  and  perhaps 
visions  of  glory  floated  before  her  eyes,  and  per- 
haps she  dreamed  of  rivalling  the  renown  of  the 
unfortunate  sovereign,  who,  after  reaisting  the 
strength  of  Rome,  was  led  away  captive  by  Aure 
lian.  But,  alas,  the  Ishmaelites  are  poor  pillars 
for  a  throne  to  rest  upon,  a  foundation  as  unstable 
as  their  own  sandy  ocean.  The  leech,  cries  *  Give, 
give'^-andthe  Arabs  cried, '  More,  more,'  till  the 
treasury  of  the  Lady  Hester  was  well  nigh  ex- 


hausted ;  and  as  her  means  diminished,  her  infla- 
ence  also  diminished,  till  tlie  latter  is  lediiced 
within  very  narrow  limits,  and  till  the  fomier,  I 
fear,  is  much  less  than  the  interest  I  lake  in  ber 
fiite  induces  me  to  wish  it  was.  At  one  time,  her 
passport  was  a  safe  guaranty  for  the  traveller, 
insuring  him  protection  and  hospitality  among  the 
wildest  bands. 

I  found  she  held  the  moral  character  of  the 
Turks  in  high  estimation ;  hut  she  denounces  the 
changes  which  are  evidently  in  progress  through- 
out the  Empire,  having  a  tendency  to  assifflflite 
the  Mussulman  population  to  the  Christian  stand- 
ard.   This  she  charges  upon  Sultan  Mahmoud; 
and  as  her  biau  idial  of  a  gentleman  seems  to  bea 
Turk  of  the  old  school,  with  his  flowing  robes  and 
the  other  accessories  of  an  Eastern  toilet,  she  maj 
well  be  supposed  to  lurfd  in  detestation  the  uglly 
Fez  cap,  the  pantaloons  and  the  long  frock  cost, 
which  have  changed  and  disfigured  the  Mahome- 
tans.    We  had   much    interesting  conversstioa 
with  her,  which  I  shall  not  repeat,  confining  my- 
self to  such  remarks,  indicative  of  her  frame  of 
mind,  as  may  appear  to  be  of  a  general  nature.  I 
found  she  had  so  far  lost  her  command  of  the  Ea- 
glish  language,  as  to  be  driven  occasienally  to 
have  recourse  to  the  Arabic.    She  expressed  modi 
dissatis&ction  at  the  accounts  which  some  travel- 
lers have  given  of  their  interviews  with  her,  and 
was  particularly  severe  upon  M.  Lamartme.  fler 
strictures  upon  the  work  of  this  gentleman  ex- 
hibited much  feeling,  and  she  considers  his  de- 
scription of  her  dress,  and  manners,  and  conieni- 
tk>n,  as  highly  colored,  and,  in  feet,  distorted— end 
she  qualified  it  by  an  epithet  I  feel  no  disposition 
to  repeat.    M.  Lamartine  is  a  poet,  with  a  mid 
imagination,  surveying  objects  through  a  less  so- 
ber medium  than  we  every  day  folks ;  he  is  il»a 
gentleman  of  great  worth  and  of  high  reputatioo, 
and  no  doubt  described  objects  as  they  stnick  him; 
but  really,  after  having  followed  a  large  part  of  his 
route,  I  must  say,  that  his  book  is  a  veryerrooeooi 
guide  to  a  just  appreciation  of  the  mind  and  mta- 
ners  of  this  region.    It  is  a  picture  sketched  sod 
colored  with  great  beauty  and  brilliancy,  but  one 
whose  prototype  it  would  be  difficult  to  find. 

I  cannot  fully  make  out  from  M.  Lamartieei 
narrative,  whether  he  united  with  Lady  H«ter 
Stanhope,  in  the  opinions  he  states  she  entertained 
concerning  the  miraculous  horse  whose  destiny  ii 
to  be  so  noble.  There  is  here  so  much  of  mysti- 
cism in  his  narrative,  as  to  baffle  my  penetratioe 
with  respect  to  his  own  views.  However,  after 
diligent  inquiry,  we  could  learn  nothing  of  thii 
new  Alborak.  Her  ladyship  disavowed,  in  de- 
cided terms,  the  charge  of  being  decked  as  M.  U- 
martine  paints  her — saying  ahewas  clothed  in  a 
dress  precisely  similar  to  the  one  she  had  on  wfatt 
we  were  with  her^  which  was  perfectly  simple 

Our  interview  was  highly  interesting.   I^ 
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Hester  is  pofseMed  naturally  of  a  Tigorous  intel- 
lecti  improved  by  early  study,  and  by  a  free  ad- 
miflsioa  to  the  best  society.  Aa  may  well  be  sup- 
posed, her  peculiar  opinions  upon  some  subjects 
almoet  approach  monomania.  I  imagine  her  ]ong 
lesidence  in  the  East  has  produced  an  effect  upon 
her  religious  yiews,  for  there  seems  to  be  a  med- 
ley, in  her  conversation,  of  the  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity and  of  the  dogmas  of  Islamism.  She  al- 
luded, in  pretty  distinct  terms,  to  a  story  resem- 
bling In  its  outline  the  legendary  tale  of  the  Seven 
Sleepers  of  Ephesus,  and  which  relates  to  certain 
persons  now  sleeping  at  Daqaascus,  whose  awa- 
kening, which  is  not  far  distant,  is  to  be  attended 
with  some  strange  event  I  believe  we  have  all 
of  us  more  or  less  of  a  spirit  of  hallucination,  each 
perhaps  when  his  own  peculiar  chord  is  struck, 
and  more  or  less  devekped,  as  the  craniologist 
wouM  say,  as  the  proper  bump  is  greater  or 
smaller. 

Lady  Hester  has  shown  much  friendship  to  our 
countrymen,  and  I  think  has  received  them  when- 
ever thev  have  presented  themsalves,  which  she 
has  not  always  done  to  British  travellers.  Ladies 
she  never  receives.  Whether  this  exclusion  is 
fcunded  upon  the  Turkish  opinion  of  female  infe- 
riority, I  bad  not  an  opportunity  to  judge.  We 
have  certainly  to  thank  her  for  her  politeness  and 
hospitality ;  and  this  she  carried  so  far,  notwith- 
standing our  objections,  as  to  send  a  servant  with 
fruit  to  our  boat  at  Sidon.  Weleft  her,  wishing  her 
more  happiness  than  I  am  afraid  is  in  store  for  her. 


HEAVEN. 
(rROM  ▲  last's  album.) 

There  is  a  realm  beyond  the  distant  sky, 

Veiled  from  the  impious  gaze  of  mortal  eye^ 

A  realm  of  bliss  unfading  and  serene. 

Where  eorrow  is  not  known,  and  vice  hath  never  been ! 

No  anzions  cares  there  rack  the  heaving  breast ; 
There  none  are  found  by  wo  or  grief  oppressed  ;— 
The  needy  widow  there  shall  cease  to  need. 
And  gain  that  wealth  for  which  a  world  might  bleed. 

The  tear  that  glistened  oft  in  beauty's  eye. 
There  shall  the  pure  celestial  breezes  dry ; 
And  every  sigh  which  filled  the  earthly  breast, 
In  holy  bliss  shall  there  be  calmed  to  resL 

No  plaints  of  broken  vows  8hall.there  be  heard  t— 
No  vietims  thereof  ardent  hopes  deferred 
Shall  be ; — no  chidings  of  the  jealous  mind  ;— 
No  artful  wiles  afieetion's  links  to  bind.       .    . 


All  sensual  feuds — all  bitter  strifes  shall  < 
O^er  the  fair  scene  shall  triumph  heavenly  Peace  ;- 
While  Love  in  one  continuous  glow  shall  t>eani— 
The  pore,  enshrined  Divinity  its  theme ! 
Alczuidile,  Deoattb«r,lSt4. 


REMARKS 

ON  A  LATE  REVIEW  OF  BACON, 

By  a  natlre,  not  a  resident  of  Virginia. 

"  It  is  the  first  duty  of  every  christian  and  every  . 
patriot  to  oppose  everything  which  tends  to  cor- 
rupt public  morals  or  promote  licentiousness  of 
opinion."  This  sentiment  of  one  of  your  contribu- 
tors, has  strongly  affected  my  mind  in  reference 
to  a  recent  review  of  the  works  of  Bacon,  in  the 
Edinburgh  Review,  and  i^hich  has  been  trans- 
ferred, in  a  condensed  form,  to  the  columns  of  the 
Messenger.  Regarded  merely  as  a  composition, 
it  Is  beyond  all  praise.  Every  paragraph  betrays 
the  hand  of  a  master.  The  illustrations,  which 
are  most  felicitously  used,  show  that  the  writer  is^ 
at  home  in  every  department  of  polite  literature. 
Admiration  of  intellectuaLpower  and  of  rhetorical 
graces,  however,  though  always  pleasant  free- 
will offerings  to  genius,  should  never  blind  us  to 
the  moral  bearings  of  any  production.  .With  all 
the  admiration  of  the  writer's  power  awakened 
by  this  essay,  there  was  at  the  close  of  it  a  mourn- 
ful conviction,  which  has  been  strengthened  by 
repeated  reflection,  that  its  tendency  was  to  be 
deplored,  and  ought,  if  possible,  to  be  counter- 
acted. It  is  altogether  probable,  that  an  unde- 
fined sense — that  something  wrong  and  dangerous, 
was  mixed  up  with  all  this  splendid  diction — may 
have  pervaded  the  minds  of  others.  With  thk 
feeling,  I  had  expected  to  see  something  in  the 
Messenger  which  would  have  obviated  any  re- 
marks by  the  writer;  but  having  waited  in  vain, 
may  1  have  the  use  of  a  few  pages  to  give  utter- 
ance to  the  thoughts  that  have  arisen  from  the 
reading  of  this  essay? 

What  shall  be  said,  regards  almost  exclusively 
the  latter  part  of  the  review,  beginning  with  the 
February  number  of  the  Messenger.  With  the 
biographical  part  there  can  be  no  just  quarrel. 
The  apprehension  of  injurious  effects  arises  from 
the -views  given  of  the  Baconian  philosophy,  and 
the  high  eulogium  on  its  superk>r  practical  advan- 
tages, as  contrasted  especially  with  the  philosophy 
of  Plato.  Many  may  sra  ile  at  this  honest  expression 
of  apprehension.  W  hy ,  they  may  ask ,  what  injury 
will  it  or  can  it  do  society,  or  what  influence  can  it 
have  on  the  moral  interests  of  our  community, 
whether  a  man  prefers*or  praises  the  philosophy  of 
Bacon  or  of  Plato?  Are  not  these  mere  questions 
of  speculation  ?  No  ;fer  otherwise.  This  essay  has 
had,  and  will  have  its  moral  influence;  it  will 
shape  the  thoughts,  and  mould  the  sentiments,  and 
give  a  tinge  to  the  plans  of  those  who  move  the 
opinions  of  the  mass.  "  PhUosophia  sedet  ad 
JuhemaculuM,**  She  is  the  true  mistress  more 
potent  than  literature — more  lasting  than  govern- 
ments, in  moulding  men's  opinions.  She  strikes 
her  empire  into  the  depths  of  the  soul.    "The 
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principles  of  philosophy,  good  or  bad,  when  incor- 
porated in  the  minds  of  the  few  thinking  and 
reflecting,  descend  and  entrench  themselves,  not  so 
much  as  speculative  views,  but  as  practical  prin- 
ciples, into  the  body  of  the  people."  The  spirit 
of  philosophy,  in  the  minds  of  the  intellectual  of 
an  age,  are  like  the  inner  works  of  a  clock ;  we 
see  the  results  on  the  mass,  as  we  see  the  outward 
index  of  the  time-piec#.  The  retired  student 
powerfully  agitates,  or  mightily  controls  that  sea 
of  human  afEairs,  from  which  be  is  at  so  great  a 
distance.  *'  In  view  of  the  wide  and  fiital  influence 
of  false  philosophy,  we  should  aim  to  correct  it, 
notwithstanding  the  perils  involved  in  the  at- 
tempt," or  the  presumption  which  seems  to  be 
argued  by  the  efibrt  *'  We.  are  not  to  abandon 
the  errors  of  philosophy  as  hopeless,  or  disregard 
them  as  innocent,  while  we  know  tliat  their  seat 
is  at  4he  very  centre  of  all  influence,  and  their 
power  is  almost  omnipotent"  In  this  conflict, 
•bout  the  true  philosophy,  is  embosomed  some  of 
the  best  interests  of  man ;  and  every  one,  accord- 
ing to  his  ability,  should  contribute  to  rectiff 
the  wrong,  and  recommend  the  right  With 
these  convictions,  the  writer  diflidently  adventures 
his  protest  against  this  essay. 

It  has  been  well  remarked,  that  "the  human 
mind  possesses  an  instinct  which  leads  it  to  seek 
the  deeper  grounds  and  universal  relations  of  the 
various  objects  of  its  knowledge,  and  organize 
from   tbem   a   systematks  whole."    From    this 
instinct  arises  philosophy.    Men  who  think  must 
be  philosophers.    They  must  follow  some  method 
in  the  pursuit  and  arrangement  of  knowiedg*. 
The  question  is  not,  shall  we  philosophize,  but 
how  shall  we  do  it?  In  any  age  but  a  few  are  phi- 
kMophers,  strictly  speaking,  i.  e.,  in  the  sense  of 
having  ielt  within  themselves  this  instinct,  and 
yielded  to  its  suggestion  by  forming  new  methods 
of  philosophizing.    The  mass  philosophize  accord- 
iog  to  the  methods  which  reign  around  them,  and 
which  they  have  found  established,  and  generally 
surrender  themselves  to  some  master,  both  in 
regard  to  the  mode  of  philosophy  and  the  supreme 
objects  of  pursuit    There  has  been,  in  the  history 
of  phitosophy,  two  great  families  of  philosophers, 
or  methods  of  philosophizing.     In  different  ages, 
and  for  difl^erent  temporary  peculiarities,  these 
have  been  distinguished  by  different  names;  such 
as  idealism  and  realism — He  spiritual  and  mate* 
rial — the  metaphysical  and  mechantca).    It  is  not 
proper  to  enter  into  the  minutia  of  this  history 
now.    We  consider  these  two  kinds  of  philoso- 
phy to  be  the  manifestations  of  two  grand  lead-^ 
Jng  tendencies  of  m'md^ gei$iuriMva^gen,  as  the 
Germans  say — which  have  always  existed  among 
mankind.    Of  these,  Bacon  and  Plato  may  be 
considered  the  representatives,    Platoaism  is  l«ut 
the  summing  up,  or  systematizing  of  one  of  these 
tendencicti  that  coasiders  spiiit  the  great  object  of 


philosophy,  and  seir-consciousQ68s  ths  gnat  meau 
of  its  praeeeution.  It  existed  before  Plato.  It 
survived  him.  It  exists  yet,  but  it  bean  hit 
name,  because  he  gave  it  shape  and  clothed  it  witk 
beauty.  So  Baconism  is  the  summiog  up  ud 
systematizing  of  the  other  grsat  tendency  of  thi 
human  mind,  both  in  regard  to  the  object  of  pur- 
suit, and  the  noethod  of  attaining  it  The  thM- 
tre  of  this  last  phikMophy  is  matter,  and  mind  it 
affected  by  matter.  The  method  of  porsuitis  itrict 
analysis  of,  and  experiment  npon,  matter,  and  t 
careful  collatkm  of  the  knowledge  we  acquire  by 
means  of  the  sensee .  It  existed  before  Baoon. 
its  devetopments  may  be  seen  in  all  .htitory, 
as  the  constant  antagonist  of  the  otber  philoaipky; 
and  as  one  method  or  the  other  prevailed  at  difier-^ 
eut  periods,  we  may  see  the  method  of  philoah 
phizing  appropriate  to  matter,  applied  to  the  da* 
coveries  of  mind,  or  the  rules  of  philoaophiziB^ 
proper  for  investigation  of  the  mind,  appM  to 
analysis  of  matter.  Baoon  gave  this  phikaopby 
form  and  substance  and  eclat  He  reduced  ilt 
scattered  principles  to  a  systemi  and  showed  Ua 
true  method  of  making  progress  in  material  dii- 
coveries.  He  gave  it  his  name  because  be  madt 
it  popular,  and  illustrated  its  advantages  more  folly 
than  any  of  his  predecessors. 

If  this  view  of  the  history  of  philosophy  be  cor- 
rect, it  seems  very  obvious,  that  nettber  of  tbM 
methods  can  be  sufficient  of  itself,  ualesi  we  aban- 
don, as  altogether  useless,  one  of  the  two  gmd 
departments  of  human  investigatkm,  or  iofolTS 
ourselves  in  inextricable  confusion  by  traoaferrJDg 
from  its  appropriate  sphere,  the  req>ectiTe  method 
of  mental  or  material  investigation.  Nothing  can 
be  more  unphilosophical  than  an  overweeninf 
» of  importance  on  either  side,  or  by  either  of 
these  flimilies  of  philosophers,  which  would  utterly 
condemn  or  ridicule  the  other.  While  matter 
remains  to  be  investigated,  and  material  diiooTe- 
ries  and  triumphs  are  important  and  desiiaUe, 
none  should  desire  to  see  the  phikMopby  of  Baooa 
again  immured  in  the  dust  of  metaphysics;  and 
while  mind  remains  worthy  of  investigation,  and 
its  powers  and  operations  constitute  a  subject  of 
contemplation^  no  one  should  desire  to  see  tbe  ipi- 
ritual  phikMophy  completely  exorcised  by  the 
mechankal.  The  system  of  Bacon,  for  cfftain 
purposes,  is  desirable  and  usefbl.  It  is  good  in  its 
place.  .  So  is  the  system  of  Plato.  But  there- 
viewer,  taking  occasion  from  a  new  edition  of  the 
works  of  Baoon,  has  elaborated  a  most  mtfleriy 
exposition  of  his  phik)sopby,  and  faoMing  it  up  in 
contrast  with  Plutonism,  challenges  for  tbe  one 
system  universal  suffrage,  and  endeavors  to  create 
against  the  other  the  feeling  of  contempt  With- 
out pretending  to  be  exclusively  a  Platookt,of 
deeming  that  idealism  is  the  only  way  to  arrive  at 
full  knowledge  of  the  syatem  of  things,  thers  nijr 
be  an  advantage  in  repeUing  theaa«»d«ireclsiiii» 
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and  showing  some  of  the  excellencies  of  the  Pla- 
tonic pbiloeopby. 

The  review  in  question  may  be  considered  as  a 
•ysteoMiUc  and  most  elaborate  attempt  to  show 
that  utility  is  the  proof  <^  the  true  philosophy. 
Any  system  which  cannot  show  its  frvAil  is  to  be 
rejected,  Snd  the  fruit  thus  considered  as  the  genu- 
ine and  only  test  of  a  philosophical  system,  is, 
''when  called  by  its  christian  name/'  physical 
m^aumtM.  The  reviewer  states  over  and  over^ 
and  with  manifest  encomium,  that  the  end  d*  th» 
Baoooian  philosophy  is  this  kind  of  fruit,  and  that 
it  has  produced  it,  is  the  demonstration  of  its  vast 
Miperiority.  This  is  what  is  meant  by  '*  the  well- 
being  of  man  -,**  this  is  the  plain  translation  of 
Bacon's  Latin  phrase,  "  commoda  mto"— >abun- 
danoe  of  good  things.  This  is  **  the  way  the  mass 
understand  the  term  good.''  It  is  physical  enjoy- 
ment or  animal  comfort.  The  position  is  broadly 
■Bd  moat  ingeniously  taken,  and  most  learnedly 
defended,  that  this  is  the  '*  summiiJH  honwn^^  of 
man.  Here  we  are  constrained  to  say,  if  this  be 
•o,  then  the  philosophy  of  Bacon  is  the  philosophy 
lor  man.  Grant  these  premises,  and  the  conclu- 
sion seems  irresistible.  If  fruit,  hi  this  sense,  is  the 
great  and  only  desideratum.  Bacon  has  a  right  to 
be  called  the  philosopher,  and  his  system  the 
philosophy ;  for  sure  it  is,  he  has  made  us  more 
comfortable,  and  his  phifosophy  has  added  vastly 
to  our  animal  enjoyments.  That  this  is  not  a  libel 
on  tlM  object  of  Bacon's  philosophy,  or  of  the 
leriewer's  meaning,  may  be  gathered  from  the 
fed  that  he  thought  Bacon  had  more  claims  than 
Epiconis  to  the  eulogy. 

O !  teaebria  lantis  tmm  clarom  ez  toltore  lumra 
Qui  primiM  potaiad,  illUKrana  coiamod«  Tits. 

'If  iucfa  may  be  Englished  somewhat  freely  thus: 

ThoQ,  flm  to  tcatter  darkiMM  from  tlie  art 
Of  UtIo^  worthy  of  our  aenaual  part. 

£picarus  professed  to  introduce  a  philosophy 
which  secured  pleasure.  But  in  the  reviewer's 
opinion,  he  feiled  in  the  attempt, and  what  he  feUed 
to  do.  Bacon  accomplished.  He  illustrated  the 
real  conToniences  of  life,  and  made  provision  for 
men's  physical  enjoyment ;  he  attended  to  <'  vulgar 
wants;"  he  disdained  the  impracticable  idea  of 
making  man  a  Ood ;  he  contented  himself  with 
Rnderiflg  him  comfortable  as  an  animal,  and  his 
g;lorj  is  that  he  succeeded. 

Here  we  think  is  the  real  point  where  the  two 
atyelenis  are  to  be  compared.  Bacon's  phikisophy 
wee  for  the  animal  in  man:  Plato's  for  the  divine 
in  men.  Bacon's  progrsss  is  marked  by  sensible 
gmtificatkm:  Plato's  by  mental  elevation.  Plato's 
eim  if  character:  Bacon's  enjoyment  Plato 
by  his  philosophy  the  highest  possible 
at  of  the  human  spirit:  Bacon  the 
posaihle  conTsnie&ce  of  the  human  body. 


Plato  had  always  in  his  eye  the  spiritual,  the 
abiding,  the  eternal  wants  of  man :  Bacon  hud 
in  view  his  animal,  temporary,  vanishing  ne« 
cessities.  The  true  question  is,  which  of  these 
two  systems,  if  we  must  choose  between  them, 
lays  the  strongest  claim  to  our  admiratwn  i  or^ 
in  other  words,  must  we  abandon  Plato  and 
his  object,  even  if  we  admire  Bacon  in  his  wide 
sphere  ? 

Our  controversy  with  the  reviewer,  is  not  that 
he  praises  Bacon ;  but  that  he  despises  Plato.  We 
object  entirely  to  the  test  he  has  adopted.  Ifjrwi 
in  his  sense,  be  the  proper  test,  then  we  confess 
the  philosophy  of  Plato,  which  **  aims  to  form  the 
soul,"  and  to  produce  the  elevation,  exiiansion, 
and  refinement  of  man's  spiritual  nature,  is  wrong 
in  aim  and  absurd  in  means.  .  This  philosophy, 
which  boasts  no  sucIl  results,  as  can  be  the  object 
of  sight  and  touch,  because  its  domain  is  spiritual^ 
must  shrink  from  competition  amidst  tha  clatter 
of  spinning-Jennies,  th^  roar  of  steam  engines,  and 
the  lightning  of  rail-road  cars,  the  legitimate  and 
lauded  fruits  of  the  mechanical  philosophy.  But 
is  this  the.  only  kind  of  fruit  which  philosophy 
ought  to  produce?  We  say  no.  But  the  reviewer 
seems  to  my  yes,  and  then  gives  the  weight  of  his 
talents,  and  the  fescinations  of  his  style,  to  this  fel- 
lacy — a  fallacy^  which,  when  it  takes  full  posses- 
sion of  any  human  soul,  must  degrade  it— and  a 
feUacy  which  presents  the  strongest  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  the  real  elevation  of  our  race.  I  mean  the 
feUacy— that  eigoyment  in  the  physical  sense  of 
the  word  is  the  real  "  smnsivfli  ftomiin."  This  we 
take  to  be  the  prolon  patu  cfos  of  the  whole  sys- 
tem. It  is  Epicureanism  revived  and  amended; 
it  attaches  supreme  importance  to  the  sensible;  it 
allows  no  value  to  what  cannot  somehow  be 
touched,  tasted  or  handled ;  it  makes  an  apotheosis 
of  the  animal  in  man;  it  measures  human  glory  by 
conquests  over  matter— human  wisdom  by  its 
inventions,  and  human  wealth  by  material  sources 
of  gratification ;  it  makes  the  great  proofe  of  the 
progress  of  man — for  which  as  a  race  we  ought  to 
be  singing  halleittjahs — to  consist  in  our  machinery 
for  locomotion,  or  our  engines  for  using  gunpow- 
der ;  its  glory  is,  that  it "  furnishes  new  arms  for  the 
warrior,"  and  that  by  its  means  we  "  can  traverse 
the  earth  in  cars  which  whirl  along  without  homes, 
and  the  ocean  in  ships  which  sail  against  the  wind." 
It  is  a  material  philosophy,  whose  triumphs  are 
material,  whose  tendencies  are  materialising :  all 
good  enough  in  its  proper  place  and  degree,  but  not 
good  to  the  exclusion  ofeverythingelse.  Here  is  our 
controversy  with  this  essay ;  it  gives  a  tremendous 
impetus  to  the  materialising  tendencies  of  the 
times ;  it  stamps  the  ugly  spirit  of  utilitarianism 
with  tlie  graces  of  style,  and  endorses  it  with  tlie 
sanctfonofa  master  in  literature.  This  essay  will 
give  this  spirit  an  entrance  into  many  minds,  and 
a  supposititious  infliiance  over  many  hearts*    It 
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will  help  to  make  this  jejune  philoaophy—jejane, 
I  meaD>  as  to  any  fruit  but  what  is  merely  physi- 
cal or  calculable^  the  popular  philosq>hy,  and 
popular  too,  in  a  region  of  our  land  where  hith- 
erto the  old  feelings  and  habits  have  been  all  the 
other  way :  it  will  provoke  the  south  to  a  bad  am- 
bition, and  to  an  unhappy  rivalry.  Whjen  gene- 
rally welcomed,  and  when  it  has  performed  its 
perfect  work  along  with  other  influences  now  in 
operation,  it  will  convert  the  fields  of  the  south  into 
vast  repositories  of  machinery — make  a  profusion 
of  rail-roads,  the  synonyme  and  proof  of  internal 
improvement,  and  money-making  the  great  desid- 
eratum. 

This  philosophy  and  its  fruit  does  not  suit  my 
taste.  I  know  ^'/>s  gugiibua  non  ditpuiandum 
ett ;"  but  in  the  words  of  the  reviewer,  **  from  the 
cant  of  this  philosophy/'  this  everlasting  reitera- 
tran  of  steam  engines,  s]>inning  jennies  and  rail- 
K)ad  cars, "  sick  chairs,  guns,  cutlery,  8py<*glasses 
and  clocks,''  and  all  the  other  paraphernalia  that 
''minister  4o  our  vulgar  wants,'^  and  all  good 
enough  in  their  place,  it  is  delightfql  tor  turn  to  the 
pages  where  Plato  breathes  the  lessons  of  his  own 
divine  philosophy.  It  is  like  escaping  from  the 
murky  streets  of  a  city,  where  a  thousand  chimneys 
are  volleying  forth  the  coal  smoke,  and  its  collateral 
quantum  of  dirt,  and  breathing  the  fresh  air  of  the 
country.  Even  as  Platonism  is  given  by  the 
reviewer  himself— though  given  for  the  purpose  of 
invidious  contrast  with  the  substantial  benefits  of 
Baoonism — almost  any  unsophisticated  mind  would 
say,  **  the  old  wine  is  better."  Does  not  every 
one  feel  disposed  to  say, "  we  must  attend  necessa- 
rily to  the  body  and  its  wants,  and  their  supply ; 
but  we  want  still  something  nobler,  higher,  more 
elevating;"  there  are  irrepressible  aspirations  of 
the  spirit  often  buried  up  amidst  the  turmoil  of 
vulgar  cares  and  material  distractions,  but  which 
it  is  iuscbus  to  indulge?"  These  Bacon  never  takes 
for  granted,  or  believes  in,  but  Plato  tries  at  least 
to  provide  for.  Surely  man  was  made  for  ^me- 
thing  more  spiritualizing  than  to  enjoy  the  *^  com- 
moda  pitiB,"  I  may  iive  in  the  wrong  ag^.  My 
tendencies,  sympathies  and  habits,  may  have  been 
guilty  of  an  awful  and  unpardonable  anachronism. 
The  progress  of  the  Baconian  philosophy  may 
place  me  where  Posidonius  of  old  was  placed  by 
Seneca,  still  "naturam  expeUas/*  &c.  I  must 
plead  guilty  to  the  sin  against  utilitarianism,  of 
preferring  the  reputation  of  working  into  the 
human  spirit  one  idea,  like  the  divine  «  know  Iby- 
9elf"  to  that  of  having  made  the  first  arch,  in- 
vented the  steam,  engine,  the  cotton  gin,  or  what 
the  reviewer  seems  to  think  of  immense  moment, 
even  gunpowder.  As  a  matter  of  taste,  I  must 
plead  guilty  of  loving  Plato  and  his  philosophy, 
much  as'  it  is  despised  by  the  reviewer.  Senti- 
ments, the  growth  of  years,  most  worthy  of  confi- 
dence  in  moments  of  highest  self-consciousness, 


held  in  common  too  with  spirits  of  (he  nobleit 
character,  through  the  long  tract  of  human  history, 
cannot  be  easily  relinquished,  notwithstandiog  the 
beautiful  antithesis  of  contempt,  delivered  ex  cdht" 
dm,  kcm  Ekiinburgh,  and  endorsed  in  the  Old  Do- 
mhiion!  Nor  do  I  deem  myself  by  any  means  unique 
in  this  taste.    Many,  I  am  persuaded,  if  they 
would  pause  long  enough  amidst  the  objects  of 
material   admiration   and  of  bodily  enjoynwot, 
which  the  Baconian  philosophy  of  fruit  has  broagiit 
4o  our  age,  to  drink  of  the  well  of  Plato's  philoso- 
phy, would  say,  as  I  have  felt  disposed  to  say, 
many  times  while  reading  this  contrast,  "  Wen 
I  doomed  only  to  be  dashed  a  little  while  in  this 
sea  of  life,  and  then  to  be  conscious  no  more,  (and 
this  let  it  be  remembered  is  the  real  issue  made  by 
the  reviewer,  not  entering  at  all  on  theeducalionil 
or  disciplinary  influences  of  the  two  systems  ix 
eternity,)  methinks  I  would  rather  float— the  sea  all 
around  me — the  sky  above  me,  and  have  a  think- 
ing soul,  that  holds  communion  with  a  spiritual 
world,  for  a  little  while  at  least,  within  me, on  dui 
plank  fix>m  Paradise,  as  some  one  calls  Plato,  thsn 
to  be  whirled  along  without  time  to  think,  or 
leisure  to  loc^  at  the  beautiful  world,  I  should 
leave  so  soon  and  forever,  as  a  part  of  one  of 
your  modern  modes  of  locomotion,  oilled  rafl- 
road  cars,  or  even  through  the  sea,  without  sail, 
and  against  the  wind,  in  company  with  the  high- 
est conquest  of  mind  over  matter,  in  the  shape 
of  a  steamship."     It  is  an  old  fiishioned  senti- 
ment>  but  still  I  must  confess  I  would  rstber 
breathe  after  all  the  air  of  heaven  than  of  "Solo- 
mon's house." 

But  the  review  is  not  objectionable  merely  ai  a 
matter  of  taste,  but  of  principle.  A  &r  more 
serious  fault  is  its  direct  tendency  to  throw  info 
the  shade  those  feelings  of  the  human  soul,  which, 
produce  disgust  at  the  racket  and  rattle  of  material 
existence,  so  fer  as  not  absolutely  necessary  in  the 
discharge  of  duty.  It  is  guilty,  and  we  take  it  to 
be  no  small  guilt,  of  casting  a  distorted  eye  and  a 
sneering  glance  at  these  noble  desires  for  oom- 
munion  with  the  beautiful  and  the  good  in  our 
universe,  which  we  are  all  too  prone  to  disregard; 
and  with  the  holy  and  abstracted  in  our  own  chane- 
ters,  which  we  are  all  too  willing  to  forego.  Wedo 
not  object  to  his  praising  the  inventive  genius  of 
the  age;  we  do  not  blame  him  for  narrating  the 
results  of  the  inductive  philosqihy,  nor  do  we  wiiii 
at  all  ti>  detract  from  the  credit  and  the  utility  of 
these  things— we  must  have  them  and  use  themes 
we  wear  our  clothes  and  eat  our  dinners.  But  we 
do  object,  and  seriously  too,  to  his  warring  under 
the  name  of  Platonism,  against  whatever  in  msa 
is  holiest  and  most  spiritualized.  We  enter  our 
solemn  protest  against  his  implicitly  calling  that 
mysticism  and  puerility,  which  though  cfaeriw 
and  valued,  by  the  k>yelie8t  and  best  that  ever 
I  belonged  to  our  race,  yet  cannot  be  weigbed,oeaf 
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•ured,  or  made  productive  of  material  fruits.  Let 
him  praise  Bacon,  but  let  him  not  point  the  finger 
of  scorn  against  Plato.  Here  we  would  desire  to 
be  explicit  in  our  condemnation,  not  as  a  matter 
of  taste,  but  on  the  higher  ground  of  its  moral  ten- 
dency. We  dread  the  kind  of  character  which 
this  philosophy  will  produce,  and  the  direction  it 
will  give  to  the  object  of  pursuit;  we  feel  dis- 
gusted at  the  low  aims  it  encourages,  and  the  gor- 
geous baptism  it  gives  to  ignoble  alld  degrading 
enterprises.  And  it  is  because  the  real  nature 
and  tendency  of  this  philosophy  is  so  well  shielded 
from  detection  by.  happy  illustrations,  admirable 
touches  upon  human  prejudices,  fine  compliments 
to  the  common  classes  of  mankind,  and  an  appear- 
ince  of  remarkable  candor,  that  we  consider  the 
essay  in  question  the  more  dangerous. 

It  is  our  sober  and  growing  conviction,  that  we 
have  too  little  Platonism  in  our  day,  not  too 
much — ^that  our  tendencies  are  downward,  not 
upward — that  our  danger  is  of  excessive  animal- 
ism, not  spiritualism.  The  American  character, 
generally,  is  antipodal  to  that  of  the  Platonist  phi- 
losopber.  Now  we  fear,  that  many  who  have 
indulged  in  Platonism,  without  knowing  its  name, 
and  have  felt  its  refining  power  over  their  charac- 
ters, will,  after  reading  this  review,  shrink  from 
an  indulgence  which  may  be  so  effectually  ridi- 
culed. Many  a  youth,  whose  original  tendencies 
towards  Platonism,  have  not  been  altogether 
chilled — kit  &llen  as  man  is,  he  still  instinctively 
pants  after  the  beautiful  and  the  perfect  and  the 
s|Mritual — will,  after  reading  this  authoritative  con- 
demnation of  all  such  stuff,  hasten  the  process  of 
exterminating  such  fruitless,  and  consequently 
improper  susceptibilities.  Such  persons  will  soon, 
under  such  influences,  cease  to  love  and  practice 
the  philosophy  that  aims  to  form  the  soul,  and  turn 
to  the  more  popular  system  that  promises  fruits. 
Character  is  an  idea,  they  will  soon  learn  to  say, 
bot  cash  is  a  reality.  Discipline  of  mind  and  cul- 
tivation of  heart  is  Platonism,  and  must  be  es- 
diewed.  Increase  of  purse,  and  increase  of  mus 
cokr  energy  is  Baconism,  and  must  be  assiduously 
coltivated.  Will  not  such  a  philosophy,  produ 
chig  such  fruit,  be  ultimately  injurious?  Will  it 
not  sap  the  very  foundation  on  which,  true  nobility 
of  character  is  to  be  reared  ?  Soberly  and  serk>usly 
we  ask,  is  there  not  reason  fer  apprehension  from 
such  eloquent  eulogies  on  fruit,  and  such  dispar- 
agement even  of  the  end  aimed  at  by  the  Platonic 
philosophy?  Ought  we  not  to  be  alarmed  at  this 
sober  and  settled  effort  to  make  us  altogether 
materiel;  especially  when  aU  the . tendencies  of 
SB  age  of  enterprise— of  feverish  speculation— of 
aed  cupidity,  are  in  the  same  direction?  Do  we 
need  stimulants  and  arguments  to  make  us  more 
earthly  in  all  our  pursuits  and  plans?  Does  the 
age,  and  does  our  country  need  more  oi  Bacon  or 
of  Pialo  to  mitigate  our  excesses^  and  modify  our 


character?  Whatever  the  reviewer^ or  his-admi- 
rer  who  furnished  it  for  the  Messenger,  may 
think,  there  are  those  who  do  honestly  believe, 
and  every  day  more  firmly,  that  unless  something 
arrest  our  downward,  earthly,  materializing  ten- 
dency, all  that  is  noble  in  character  is  gone,  and 
that  we  riudl  become  like  the  divinities  of  £gypt, 
calves  of  gold  amidst  pyramids  of  power.  This 
is  what  alarms  us.  What,  let  it  be  asked,  is  the 
spirit  which  this  philosophy  would  cultivate  and 
render  universal  ?  Is  it  not  just  the  spirit  which 
asked  at  the  end  of  Paradise  Lost, "  Will  it  raisft 
the  price  of  com,''  or  that  would  more  appro- 
priately ask,  in  the  region  where  the  Messenger 
circulates, "  Will  it  raise  the  price  of  cotton  or 
tobacco?-'  This  is  precisely  the  test  to  which  the 
reviewer  would  have  everything  subjected.  What 
if  it  does  soften,  refine,  elevate  our  souls,  this  Pla- 
tonism breathed  into  an  immortal  poem  or  a  thril- 
ling essay,  or  manifested  in  acts  of  magnanimity 
and  sell-oonsecration,  by  those  whose  souls  have 
been  formed  by  its  influences — ^what  ofall  this,  if  it 
does  not  contribute  to  the  well-being  of  man,  in 
"  the  sense  in  whwh  the  mass  generally  under- 
stand the  word,  good?"  "  Where  U  ite  fruU  V 
asks  the  Baconian :  "  It  is  fruit  a  true  philosopher 
looks  for,  and  what  brings  forth  no  fruit,  though  it 
may  charm  the  eye,  and  soften  the  heart,  and  calm 
the  soul,  and  tranquillize  the  temper,  and  raise 
the  soul  above  the  sense  of  *  vulgar  w&nts,'  is  of 
no  practical  value.''  We  ask  again,  is  this  the  spirit 
we  want  to  have  fostered?  Is  this  the  highest 
man  can  aspire  to?  Must  everything  which 
brings  no  per  cent.  tA  present  or  palpable  gain, 
be  exorcised  from  human  feeling  and  affection, 
by  this  relentless  philosophy  which  values  noth- 
ing but  fruit?  If  so,  for  one,  I  am  almost  tempt- 
ed to  say — away  with  such  philosophy,  with  all 
itB  fruits. 

Let  us  tryUhis  philosophy  by  a  test,  which  very 
probably  may  sometimes  occur.  A  rail-road  is  pro- 
posed to  be  taken  through  an  ancient  and  time- 
honored  graveyard !  The  question  is,  shall  we  dis- 
turb the  dead  for  the  gain  of  the  living?  Shall  we 
remove  or  permit  to  repose  the  remains  of  those, 
wl^,  when  they  laid  them  down  in  that  spot  of 
earth,  hoped  to  rest  there  till  the  morning  of  the 
resurrectfon?  What  does  the  philosophy  of  Bacon 
say  ?  It  says,  the  feeling  that  attaches  sacredneas  to 
place^the  luxury  of  weeping  over  a  consecrated 
spot  of  earth — the  desire  to  have  a  quantity  of 
powdered  dust,  once  the.  form  of  a  dear  friend,  to 
rest  undisturbed — these  are  all  ideal  The  benefits 
of  a  rail-road  are  substantial.  You 'will  gain  one 
hundred  per  cent  on  invested  capital,  and  this, 
according  to  the  strict  inductive  philosophy,  is 
demonstration  that  the  cypress  and  the  yew 
should  bow,  and  the  dead  be  huddled  out  of  the 
way,  and  the  lightning  speed  ai  conveyance 
Ux  passengers,  and  of  transportatioQ  for  goods,  be 
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made  to  roll  remorielesgly  over  their  once  coose- 
crated  resttnf^  places.  Or,  let  us  put  this  subject  in 
another  light  from  an  actual  case.  After  the  revo- 
lutionary struggle  was  over,  a  fiirmer,  whose  cat- 
tle had  been  unceremoniously  used  by  the  soldiers, 
sought  to  recover  the  amount  by  due  process  of 
law.  And  he  was  right,  a  Baconian  would  say. 
IVhat  was  liberty  and  patriotism,  and  all  ^'tbe 
cant  of  this  philosophy"  to  him — he  wanted /ruti? 
It  happened  that  Patrick  Henry,  the  orator  of 
Virginia,  was  the  advocate  of  the  country  against 
the  countryman — of  Platonism  against  Baconism. 
And  he  carried  the  day  against  the  Baconian  by 
the  following  concentrated  view  of  the  philosophy 
that  seeks  for  fruit:  '*  A  midst  the  rejoicings  of 
patriots — the  songs  and  shouts  of  exulting  free- 
men— the  roar  of  grateful  artillery,  for  an  emanci* 
pated  country — liere  comes  the  hoarse  voice  of  this 
man,  brawling,  beef!  beef!!"  Pity,  the  advocate 
of  Baconism  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  or  his 
admirer  in  the  ancient  dominion,  had  not  been  the 
antagonist  of  the  immortal  Henry.  **  He  would 
have  gone  for  the  shoemaker."  A  man  can  eat 
beef— it  is  one  of  the  largest  of  the  **oim^moda 
vU<B  ;*'  but  on  patriotism  he  might  starve.  A  man 
can  count  and  weigh  money,  but  the  spirit  of 
sacrifice  for  a  country's  independence  is  an  im- 
palpable idealism. 

We  do  not  wish  to  be  uneoarteous,  yet  we  are 
strongly  tempted,  by  some  thmgs  we  have  notked, 
to  judge  very  degradingly  of  the  fruit  which  the 
reviewer  demands  as  the  result  of  genuine  philoso- 
phy. Look,  for  example,  at  the  sigyiificant  quota- 
tion out  of  Persius, "  Cvr  quia  non  prandeat  hoe 
est  ?**  and  the  reference  to  the  ox  of  Prometheus ; 
*'  goodly  to  look  at,  bnt  containing  nothing  to  eat." 
Is  iriibellous  upon  the  reviewer  to  say,  that  his 
Jruit  seems  to  come  under  the  category  of  gas- 
tronomy— a  science  pertaining  to  the  "  commoda 
wtm^*  in  a  very  significant  sense?  Is  it  an  unjust 
inference,  that  a  Baconian  would  consider  this 
more  practically  useful  than  another  science,  not 
very  different  in  name,  which  appertains  to  the 
heavenly  bodies,  especially  if  cultivatiBd,  merely 
as  an  exercise  of  mind  and  a  means  of  mental 
development,  without  any  inference  to  its  utilitarian 
bearings  on  the  mode  of  setting  our  kitchen-time- 
pieces, or  ascertaining  Hhe  precise  moment  when 
a  soup  may  be  spoiled,  or  a  pudding  overdone? 
Read  what  the  reviewer  says  of  Plato's  recom- 
mendation of  astronomy  and  mathematics,  as  a 
means  of  mental  improvement,  and  his  genuine 
abhorrence  of  all  such  fruitless  pursuits,and  then  say 
whether  we  have  gone  too  far!  Plato,  ibrsooth, 
loved  and  recommended  the  study  of  an  astronomy, 
which  would  dilate  the  soul,  and  make  it  wander 
through  the  universe  of  being  on  buoyant  wings, 
and  realize  its  immeasurable  superiority  to  all 
forms  of  matter,  and  its  elevation  beyond  all 
limits  of  space.    But  this  is  idealism^  the  reviewer 


would  say,  and  scrupulously  atteatiTe  to  "Tulf;it 
wants ;"  and  fearing  that  men,  when  immersed  in 
such  transcendental  pursuits,  may  forget  Ibeir 
stomachs,  would  recommend  as  &r  more  practi-      I 
cally  useAil,  a  view  gesffonomta— *''a  aeltiag  fortli      ' 
of  the  nature,  motions  and  influences,"  of  nnou 
delicious  viands,  by  which  men  who  are  prone  lo 
become  too  etherealized,  and  thus  evaporate  iato 
mere  angels  ^ir  gods,  might  be  rendered  niffi-    jl 
dently  matAial  to  transact  competently  the  boa-    ' 
ness  of  the  present  life.    If  any  one  feels  disposed 
to  object  that  ridicule  is  no  test  of  truth  or  &]«- 
hood,  we  have  only  to  say,  that  the  reviewer  bii 
justly  elicited  such  a  mode  of  reply,  by  holding  op 
the  ancient  Platonist  philosopher  to  score,  for  b^ 
useless  speculations.    It  is  well  to  see  that  tin 
ridicule  is  not  all  oq  one  side.    But  seriooily  vi 
object  to  the  test  of  excellence  in  philosophy  which 
the  reviewer  has  given ;  and,  therefore,  even  if  hi 
has  succeeded  in  proving  that  Baconism  produced 
such  fruit,  and  Platonism  did  not,  the  queitioo  if 
still  appropriately  ''sub  judioe"  u  to  their  re§pe^ 
tlve  merits.    This  end  aimed  at  by  Platoaisffl  wm 
in  itself  noble.    He  fiiiled,  and  his  suooasion, 
whom  the  reviewer  so  severely  satirizes,  fuled 
also ;  especially  those  who  vduntarily  rriioquislMl 
the  aid  of  Christianity.     But  this  does  not  pron 
the  end  itself  wrong,  or  that  its  attainment  is  hops- 
less.   Grant  that  Plato  failed  to  "form  the  soni"-* 
to  perfect  his  kieal  wiseman— to  realize  his  repshlic 
in  actual  existence— ought  we  thenee4e«{X»<^f » 
to  infer  that  man  should  never  aim  u  high  agiiot 
or  may  never  aim  hereafter  more  successfiillj,  to 
reach  this  point  of  mental  and  moral  elevatioD? 
Plato's  was  a  splendid  failure.    His  defisat  bad 
more  glory  than  Bacon's  triumph— excedetnosi' 
fMM  amis.    Because  Plato  failed  in  this  noble  eod 
to  lia  man  above  the  empire  of  the  senses-to  fiU 
his  soul  with  the  beautiful  and  the  good— toex< 
pand  and  refine  him  and  make  him  oa  earth  a 
spectacle  grateful  to  the  gods — must  it  be  fcKter 
abandoned?  So  it  would  seem.   Thereviewer-47 
well  directed  contempt  upon  the  whole  sphere  of 
effort,  cultivated  and  commended  by  Plato,  and  by 
high  eulogium  on  the  substantial  fruits  of  a  me- 
chanical philosophy — would  turn  us  off  estirely 
from  the  high  pursuiU  of  spiritual  elevation  aad 
mental  perfection,  and  make  us  fell  down  to  tbe 
poor  ambition  of  attaining  the  best  kind  of  eating, 
drinking,  wearing,  deeping,  riding,  and  the  isA 
of  our  physical  neceaeities,  while  we  an  bm- 
Here  is  the  choice  he  gives  as.    This  is  the  boasted 
philosophy  whose  triumphs  we  are  called  oa  to 
admire,  and  whose  speedy  universaiism  we  ais 
invoked  to  promote.     We  are  called  on  to  wjpk^ 
in  this  light,  and  call  all  else  darkness.   Who 
does  not  say,  as  Lanctantius  said,  of  one  he  pas- 
sionately admired—"  If  I  musterr,  let  roe  err  with 
Plato,  rather  than  be  right  with  Bacon."   If  il  ^ 
an  iHttsion,  I  would  not  widi  to  be  robbed  of  it  ^ 
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all  the  substantial  blessings  of  Baconism;  that 
man  was  made  lor  something  Iiigher  than  supply- 
ing his  Tulgar  wants,  and  the  proper  function  of 
philofc^hy,  is  to  educe  and  develope  those  unde- 
fined but  irrepressible  presentiments  that  link  us 
with  a  higher  economy  of  being,  and  adapt  us  for 
a  nobler  sphere  of  action.    I  am  well  aware  that 
in  saying  this,  I  utter  a  sentiment  which  the  taste 
of  the  times  does  not  receive  very  graciously,  and 
will  possibly  call  eant.    In  the  eyes  of  the  re- 
viewer, and  of  all  who  have  learned  to  swear,  in 
tbe  words  of  this  master,  all  this  is  Utopian  and 
.  ridicalous.    ''An  acre  of  Middlesex  is  better  than 
a  principality  in  Utopia.''    A  shoemaker  who 
mends  sohs  well,  is  better  than  a  philosopher  who 
"  forms  souls"  imperfectly.    ''  The  wise  roan  is  a 
grander  object  than  a  steam  engine,  but  there  are 
steam  engines."    Then  we  are  sinners  against  the 
laws  of  this  reigning  philosophy,  and  wilful  sin- 
ners too.    It  says,  because  Plato  failed  to  make  us 
gods,  and  "  filled  the  world  with  long  beards  and 
long  words,"  we  must  be  content  to  be  noble 
brutes.     It  goes  for  awtilabU  things.    We  may 
build  ourselves  fiqe  houses,  and  invent  many  lux- 
uries, and  transport  ourselves  rapidly  from  one 
part  of  the  country  to  the  other,  or  from  one  con- 
tinent to  another,  but  that  is  all.    It  is  a  sin  against 
Bacon  to  aspire  higher.     His  advice  is,  as  we 
cannot  be  divine,  as  the  formation  of  the  soul  is 
4itopian  nonsense,  let  us  be  so  dazzled  by  flashes 
of  power,  and  so  whirled  by  engines  of  motion, 
and  so  pampered  by  appliances  of  sensuality,  that 
we  may  afford  to  forget  the  loss.    ''  It  is  amusing 
to  think  with  what  horror"  Plato  would  hare  ima- 
gined, that  any  man  more  than  three  thousand  years 
aftor  he  wrote  his  "  Critius,"  would  seriously  urge 
such  a  course.   And  are  we  quite  ready  for  this 
^oble  surrender?   Shall  we,  by  endorsing  this 
philosophy,  as  the  "  uUima  thuU**^of  human  aspi- 
ration, retreat  even  beneath  the  dignity  of  an 
nnenlightened  heathen's  ambition,  when  strug- 
gling to  find  man's  noblest  destiny  by  the  lone 
star  of  unaided  reason  ?   Is  this  giant  of  learning 
and  prodigy  of  power,  who  has  invested  Baconism 
with  such  attractions,  sporting  with  our  credulity, 
or  aeriously  recommending  us  to  be  satisfied  if  we 
are  "  comfortable,"  as  are  our  pigs  and  horses,  if 
fiiey  have  the  wherewithal  to  satisfy  their  Vulgar 
wants?  There  are  some  in  this  land  of  character-. 
istic  utilitarianism ;  there  are  some  it  is  to  be  hoped 
in  the  ancient  dominion,  who  are  not  quite  ready 
fer  this  result,  though  ''  the  Edinburgh  Review,'* 
which  with  many  is'* an  end  of  all  strife,"  has 
**  oofiM  out"  to  patronize'*  the  philosophy  of  fruit," 
^md  to  pounce  on  every  one  who  dares  to  rebel 
agiunst  its  dicta.     Would  that  the  distant  voice  of 
one  c»r  the  sons  of  Virginia,  might  lead  many  to 
er,  before  this  siren  of  a  sensual  philosophy 
Iblly  effected  their  transformation  from  the 
hope  of  being  partakers  of  the  Divine  nature. 


into  the  conditktt  of  well  fed  and  nicely  clothed 
animals! 

"  Like  babbles  on  the  sea  of  matter  borne. 
To  shine  awhile,  then  to  that  sea  return.** 

Passing  by  the  aspect  of  this  subject,  which 
might  be  called  religious,  the  utter  repugnancy 
between  the  whole  spirit  of  this  mater isJ  philoso- 
phy, and  the  genius  of  Christianity,  which  is  em- 
phatically a  plan  of  efficiently  forming  the  soul  to 
glory  and  honor  and  immortality,  by  working  into 
it  the  lineaments  of  the  Divine  character,  as  not 
exactly  appropriate  to  the  pages  of  a  Literary 
Messenger,  though  it  is,  at  the  same  time,  its  most 
serious  aspect  to  every  evangelical  christian,  these 
protracted  remarks  will  be  concluded  by  a  refer- 
ence to  the  great  failure  of  Bacon's  character,  as 
the  most  conclusive  argument  against  his  system. 
This,  we  acknowledge,  is  a  mournful  part  of  the 
subject,  but  it  must  be  touched  on.     We  cannot 
agree  that  we  must  look  at  a  system  irrespective' 
of  the  character  of  its  author.    These  things  are 
connected  in  the  reality  of  things,  and  ought  to  be 
in  our  sentiments;  and  if  our  remarks  have  any 
truth  or  foundation,  what  other  character  would 
we  expect  than  what  Bacon  really  exhibited?    A 
system  which  placed  the  highest  estimate  on  the 
"  commoda  mt{s**  belongs  legitimately  to  a  father, 
who,  with  all  the  immensity  of  his  learning,  and 
the  sublimity  of  his  genius,  deserted  the  friend  of 
his  youth,  to  secure  the  favor  of  the  great,  and  per- 
mitted himself  to  be  bribed  to  maintain  the  splen- 
dor and  glory  of  his  establishment!    Bacon's  life 
ought  to  be  studied  along  with  his  philosophy,  by 
every  one  who  is  disposed  to  flout  at  Blatonism  as 
Utopian,  and  character  as  ideal.    If  Bacon  was 
bribed— if  the  '^commoda  «if<e"  bent  hiS'  moral 
prindple   by  their   magnetic  power — oh!  how 
coldly  do  his  eulogies  on  them  come  to  the  heart ; 
and  though  ''  painfully,"  yet  profitably  "  we  may 
turn  from  contemplating  his  philosophy  to  con- 
template his  life."    His  life  may  cool  the  ardor  his 
philosophy  has  enkindled.     Was  this  its^rutt  after 
all  ?  Was  he  "  tbe  greatest,  wisest,  meanest  of 
mankind?"  Then  can  we  feel  safe  in  adopting  his 
system?  Would  the  Redeemer  of  men  be  the 
object  of  confidence  in  his  system  of  truth  and 
doctrine,  if  he  was  not  the  object  of  unmingled 
admiration  in  his  character?  Do  we  not  instinc- 
tively judge  the  tree  by  its  fruits?  And  thus 
judged,  can  we  feel  otherwise  than  a  settled  feeling 
of  distrust  of  the  philosophy  of  Bacon,  when,  after 
perusing  his  life, "  we  turn  from  it  as  a  checkered 
spectacle  of  so  much  glory,  and  so  much  shame?" 
My  sincere  wonder  has  been,  that  the  reviewer 
who  so  ingeniously  acknowledges  the  failings  of 
Bacon*s  character,  had  not  been  led  by  them  to  sus- 
pect his  system ;  and  that  he  had  not  anticipated,  as 
the  writer  has  done,  that  Ijie  effect  of  the  universal 
reign  of  Baconian  philosophy  would  be,  to  make 
giants  in  intellects  and  pigmies  in  morality. 
Vol,  IV.— 64 
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TO  THE  JAMES. 

Strbam  op  thb  bilu  !  (those  frowning  peaki, 

Whose  base  thy  limpid  carrent  layet, 
As,  lightly  bounding  on»  it  seeks 

A  broader  tide,  and  prouder  wares:) 
So  brightly  dear's  thy  crystal 'flow» 

The  loveliest  Naiad's  eye  of  blue. 
If  mirrored  in  the  wave  below, 

Would  still  retain  its  heavenly  hoe  I 

Stsbam  op  the  talb!  thy  rolling  tide 

No  longer  leaps  in  careless  play ; 
A  hundred  showers  have  swelled  thy  pride ; 

A  thousand  streams  have  own'd  thy  sway. 
But  shower  and  stream  have  stained  thy  face, 

As  human  hearts  are  stained  by  time, 
When  childhood's  bright  and  playful  grace 

Gives  way  to  manhood's  loftier  prime. 

STRBAMOPTBBPULiif!  a  mightier  force 

Is  urging  on  thy  ceaseless  tide; 
A  mightier  spirit  rules  thy  coarse ; 

Thy  waters  more  majestic  glide. 
The  mountain  brook,  where  scarce  could  rest 

The  sportive  elfin's  tiny  boat, 
Is  now  that  stream,  on  whose  wide  breast 

A  thousand  barques  securely  float. 

OM  stream !  I  love  thee— for  thy  shores 

Are  thronged  with  visions  of  romance ; 
And  memory  there  unfolds  her  stores ; 

While  fancy's  dreamy  spells  entrance. 
I  love  thee,  for  thy  waters  flow 

Through  fair  Viiginia's  classic  ground, 
Where  erst  the  red  man  drew  his  bow. 

Where  still  we  see  his  funeral  mound. 

Flow  on,  flow  on,  thou  noble  Jambs, 

Till  sun  and  stars  shall  cease  to  shine  ; 
Thy  storied  history  now  is  fame's — 

The  homage  of  our  hearts'  is  thine. 
But  higher  feelings  stir  the  soul 

To  stand  near  thee  as  at  a  shrine ; 
For,  while  thy  princely  waters  roll, 

ViRonriA't  name  is  linked  with  thine. 


THERE'S  A  FLOWER. 
pbom  a  lady's  port-pouo. 

There's  a  flower  that  grows, 

By  the  side  of  a  rill — 
.  Tho' the  mower  oft  mows 

There,  it  ffeurishes  still. 
As  ofl  as  'tis  broken 

From  off  its  green  stem, 
It  springs  up,  (sad  token  I) 

And  blossoms  again. 

All  drooping  its  posture. 

Deep  purple  its  hue. 
E'er  bent  down  with  moisture. 

And  dropping  with  dew. 


When  morning  is  beaming 

From  orient  skies, 
It  glows,  like  tears  streaming 

From  beauty's  bright  eyes. 

At  every  breath  trembles 

£ach  delicate  leaf; 
So  much  it  resembles 

Voung  beauty  in  grief. 
A  fond  bosom  bleeds 

Beneath  its  dark  shade. 
And  its  root  deeply  feeds 

On  a  warm  heart  betrayed. 

So  the  fldwer  still  weeps 

Where  the  pale  maid  lies, 
And  the  west  wind  creeps 

To  contribute  its  sighs. 
And  the  murmuring  rill, 

As  it  ripples  along. 
In  strains  mournful,  still 

Chants  her  funeral  song 


LUCILE: 

A  NOVSLETTX. 
By  the  Authoress  of  "  The  Cane.*« 

CHAPTER  lY. 

I  will  do 
What  heaven  approTea— mydnty !  XMsto. 

The  hope  is  crushed 
That  lit  my  life ;  the  voice  within  mehusbed 
That  spoke  sweet  oracles.  Smm- 

The  8un  was  setting,  and  the  lengthen^  ihft- 
dows  caused  two  travellers,  who  were  joaneyins 
together,  to  urge  their  horses  to  greater  ipeed. 
The  young  nMon  was  riding  high  in  the  heareni, 
tliough  her  light  was  dimmed  by  the  retiring  glo- 
ries of  the  monarch  of  day.  An  air  of  reckka 
gaiety  distinguished  the  younger  of  the  two  gen- 
tlemen, and  at  intervals  he  carolled  a  py  nng, 
in  a  Toice  of  deep,  rich  tone.  He  was  smtn  and 
delicately  formed,  with  a  fiice  of  almost  feminiDe 
beauty,  yet  the  eyes,  of  a  clear  bright  grey,  W 
more  of  the  eagle  than  the  dove  in  their  expr»" 
sion.  A  Spanish  hat  was  placed  on  ooe  side  of 
his  head,  and  the  drooping  plume  mmgiedwitb 
the  short  curls  of  dark  hair,  which  escaped  from 
its  con6nement.  His  companion  was  mach  more 
advanced  in  life :  he  was  a  tall  gaunt  figure,  ar- 
rayed in  the  garb  of  a  monk.  His  cowl  wii 
thrown  back,  displaying  a  face  that  migbt  onoe 
have  been  handsome,  but  th^  austerities  of  hi«  re- 
ligion, or  severe  physical  suffering,  had  reduced 
him  to  a  mere  shadow,  and  his  complexioD  wis  a 
such  deathlike  paleness,  that,  but  for  the  quick 
flashing  of  the  keen  black  eye,  one  might  bare 
fitncied  that  they  gazed  on  the  dead.  He  looked 
worn  and  restless;  like  one  who  had  struggM 
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with  the  pMsioQfl  of  Hfe  in  the  yain  endeayor  to 
overcome  them^  and  become,  what  he  profewed  to 
be,  a  devotee  to  hearen. 

"Father,"  said  the  youth,  "we  are  nearly  at 
the  end  of  our  journey.  We  must  surely  reach 
my  uncle's  house  before  the  juoon  drops  behind 
the  trees." 

"  Yes,  my  s<m,  before  the  beur  of  seven  arrives 
we  shall  be  in  his  presence.  Even  now  our  road 
winds  through  his  vast  domains:  look,  Victor,  and 
see  what*you  may  inherit  if  you  are  not  wayward 
and  foolishly  proud." 

"Proud!  &ther;"  said  the  young  man,  ear- 
nestly ;  "  do  you  call  it  pride  to  shrink  from  for- 
cing my  cousin  into  an  union  with  roe?  I  have 
her  letter  now  next  to  my  heart,  and  when  mer- 
cenary, selfish  thoughts  intrude,  I  will  read  it  as  a 
talisman  to  preserve  me  from  the  meanness  of  de- 
siring a  connexion  which  is  so  repugnant  to  her 
feelings.  That  letter  has  made  me  her  friend  for 
life.  My  undo  will  not  find  in  me  an  instrument 
to  further  his  cruel  intention  of  separating  two 
hearts  that  are  united." 

**  Pooh !  you  are  unacquainted  with  the  charac- 
ter of  your  uncle :  where  he  has  once  determined 
he  is  inflexible,  and  you  will  find  yourself  as  wax 
in  his  hands.  The  girl,  too,  is  surpassingly  beau- 
tiful ;  you  are  at  that  age  when  love  has  the  most 
powerful  sway,  and  spite  of  your  determination  to 
the  contrary,  you  will  love  her ; — what  will  then 
become  of  your  quixotic  determination  to  resign 
her,  when  all  things  are  in  your  &vor?" 

"  I  shall  only  love  her  as  a  brother,  and  as  such 
coansel  and  assist  her." 

**  We  shall  see — we  shall  see,"  said  the  monk, 
shaking  his  head.  "At  your  age  such  sentiment^ 
are  natural,  but  wait  until  the  heart  speaks  in  fa- 
vor of  your  own  interests,  and  then  decide  on  the 
coarse  you  will  pursue." 

"  That  course,  under  any  circumstances,  must 
■till  be  the  same.  Iff  thought  it  would  not,  my 
prayer  to  heaven  should  be  that  the  sod  might 
press  npon  my  breast  ere  a  chill  and  bjighting 
hand  be  laid  on  it,  withering  the  noble  aspirations 
which  give  us  assurance  that  we  claim  some  af- 
finity with  beings  of  a  higher  order.  Father," 
continued  he,  earnestly, "  I- would  not  lose  the  con- 
•ckmsneas  of  having  acted  as  a  man  of  honor  and 
leeling  should  do,  for  this  whole  island  and  all  the 
wealth  that  it  contains.  I  prize  my  own  self- 
respect  beyond  my  uncle's  riches : — the  love  of  his 
dnttgbfer  is  not  hers  to  give ;  and  I  should  deem 
myself  a  spiritless  wretch,  could  I  ask  Lucile  to 
"teetow  on  me  the  hand  which  should  only  accom- 
•*  inny  her  heart.  No !  all  my  efforts  shall  be  used 
*  l»  ioduce  my  unde  to  receive  Sidney  Grey  as  his 

'  *'  And  all  your  influence  be  unavailing.  I  tell 
yoo^  were  all  the  pride  of  all  the  Howards  con- 
densed in  one  single  form,  that  form  were  your 


uncle's :  his  daughter  is  as  dear  to  him  as  life  it- 
self, but  he  will  sacrifice  even  her  on  that  ruthless 
altar,  sooner  than  see  her  wed  one  so  obscurely 
bom  as  Grey.  Why,  every  drop  of  his  proud 
blood  boils  at  the  bare  suggestion  of  the  son  of  his 
former  overseer  daring  to  raise  his  eyes  to  his 
lovely  child.  But  'tis  idle  to  speak  of  the  future, 
for  you  must  be  guided  by  events,  and  above  all 
things,  endeavor  to  obtain  the  good  will  of  your 
uncle.  He  is  all  you  have  to  depend  on ;  and  if 
he  casts  you  off,  you  are  undone,  fiut  here  is  the 
house  before  us,  and  I  hear  the  voice  of  Gen, 
Montressor  on  the  gallery  calling  a  servant  to 
take  our  horses." 

The  road  wound  through  a  long  avenue  of  limes, 
with  their  white  blossoms  glittering  in  the  bright 
moonlight.  In  a  few  moments  they  entered  an 
extensive  yard,  shaded  by  groups  of  magnificent 
trees,  through  the  branches  of  which  glanced  the 
columns  and  galleries  of  a  splendid  mansion.  Two 
black  servants  took  the  horses  of  our  travellers, 
and  they  were  ushered  into  the  house  with  a  hearty 
welcome  from  its  hospitable  owner.  He  folded 
his  nephew  to  his  heart  with  much  emotion,  as  he 
said,  , 

"  You  are  right  welcome  to  my  home,  my  dear  * 
boy.    I  have  looked  for  you  long  and  earnestly ; 
and  there  is  one  other  face,  fairer  and  younger 
than  mine,  that  has  brightened  at  the  news  of  your 
expected  arrival,  I  promise  you," 

"  I  should  feel  too  much  flattered,  my  dear  sir, 
could  I  think  for  a  moment  that  my  cousin  would 
feel  pleased  to  hear  that  I  am  here." 

"  Pleased!  the  deuce!  what — what  do  you  mean, 
sir?  She  were  no  daughter  of  mine,  if  she  were 
not  delighted  to  welcome  her  own  near  relation  to 
her  father's  roofl  She  ^pects  you  w  ith  pleasure ; 
so  go  to  her  at  once — no  ceremony — you  will  find 
her  a  little  pale  and  weak,  as  this  hot  weather  has 
retarded  her  recovery  from  a  spell  of  illness;  but 
she  knew  you  were  to  be  here  this  evening,  and 
requested  to  see  you  if  you  came  before  her  hour 
of  retiring.  •  Here,  Agnes,"  he  continued,  calling 
to  a  girl  who  was  crossing  the  door  at  the  moment, 
"  show  Mr.  Montressor  where  to  find  your  young 
lady." 

Victor  followed  the  girl  across  a  wide  hall.  Into 
a  spacious  room  decorated  with  busts,  pictures, 
and  flowers :  the  furniture  was  of  the  lightest  and 
most  elegant  description,  and  as  he  glanced  around, 
he  thought  it  a  fitting  sanctuary  for  the  young  and 
lovely  occupant.  The  windows  all  opened  to  the 
floor,  and  near  one  of  them,  on  a  low  couch,  re- 
clined his  cousin.  Victor  started  as  his  eye  fell 
on  the  wan,  yet  still  beautiful  features  of  Lucile. 
A  loose  dress  of  embroidered  muslin  enfolded  her 
slight  figure,  and  it  was  scarcely  whiter  than  the 
cheek  of  its  wearer :  her  hair  was  put  back  from 
her  brow,  and  spread  over  the  pillows,  as  if  the 
weight  of  it  was  more  than  the  throbbing  templet 
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could  sustain.  A  faint  flush  tinged  her  cheek,  as 
Victor  kneeled  beside  the  couch,  and  taking  her 
pale,  thin  hand  in  his,  said — 

*'  I  dreamed  not,  dearest  cousin,  that  you  had 
been  so  ill  as  your  appearance  defaotes.  I  am 
here  to  fulfil  your  behests.  The  humblest  slave 
your  father  claims,  is  not  more  ready  to  do  your 
pleasure.  Can  the  dread  of  me  hare  reduced  you 
to  the  state  I  find  you  in?" 

'*  Ah,no !  not  altogether  that,''  murmured  Lu- 
cile, "  yet  1  knew  you  not — you  might  require  the 
filfilment  of  the  bond ;  and  my  fkther  relents  not. 
Forgive  me,  dear  cousin — you  have  taken  a 
weight  firom  my  heart  which  was  crushing  me  to 
the  grave.  I  have  been  very  ill — and  very,  very 
unhappy.    You  have  my  letter  ?" 

"  Yes — ^and  my  heart  thanked  you  for  your  con- 
fidence. 1  will  prove  myself  worthy  of  it:  I  will 
endeavor  to  win  the  esteem  and  affection  of  your 
father,  and  then  use  my  influence  to  gain  his  con- 
sent to  your — " 

*'  That  were  a  hopeless  task,"  interrupted  Lu- 
cile.  '*You  will  only  embitter  him  against 'your- 
self, by  making  the  attempt.  No--all  I  ask  is 
the  Jiberty  of  remaining  as  I  am,  with  the  sad 
privilege  of  thinking  on  the  past,  and  consecrating 
in  my  heart  the  image  which  has  so  long  reigned 
tliere.  I  know  that  without  my  father's  sanction  I 
cannot  marry  Sidney,  for  he  is  poor,  and  I  am  too 
helpless  to  share  the  lot  of  one  destitute  of  the 
gifts  of  fortune.  I  could  not  bear  to  entail  on 
bim  the  curse  of  genius  struggling  not  only  with 
poverty,  but  the  misery,  the  privations  to  which  I 
should  be  exposed,  would  cause  him.  No,  Vic- 
tor, I  cannot  be  his  wife,  but  I  can  still  glory  in 
his  genius ;  and  when  the  meed  of  fame  is  awarded 
to  his  talents,  I  can  say  in  the  deepest  recesses  of 
my  heart,  'he  was  worthy  of  the  love  I  bestowed 
on  him,'  and  no  other  shall  possess  the  right  to  re- 
proach me  for  the  thought" 

''What  would  I  not  give  for  such  love!" 
thought  the  youth,  as  he  gazed  on  the  pale  cheek 
lit  up  by  the  passing  glow  of  excited  feeling.  ''Ah, 
sweet  Ludle,  why  did  you  give  the  priceless  gem  of 
your  afibctions  to  one  who  can  never  call  you  his? 
I  must  keep  strict  watch  over  my  heart,  or  it  will 
prompt  me  to  act  the  traitor  to  my  principles. 
Tell  me,  sweet  cousin,"  he  continued,  aloud, 
"where  Mr.  Grey  is  to  be  found?  I  have  a  great 
desire  to  cultivate  his  acquaintance." 

"  He  is  in  Havana,  I  believe,"  said  Lucile,  in  a 
low  voice.  "I  have  not  seen  him  since  that 
dreadful  night  when  my  father  learned  that  we 
were  attached  to  each  other.  During  my  long 
illness  his  name  was  never  mentioned,  though  my 
ear  thirsted  for  the  sound,  and  my  heart  grew  sick 
as  each  day  closed  and  no  token  of  remembrance 
came  from  him.  I  did  hear  at  last :  he  wrote  me 
such  a  letter  as  soothed  my  wounded  feelings  and 
reconciled  me  to  our  lot.    He  spoke  of  my  fa- 1 


ther's  prohibition— dwelt  on  his  obligslioiu  to  him 
and  ended  by  the  assurance  of  unwanrering  «ikc^ 
tion  for  myself.  He  has  left  us— Kfined  all  for- 
ther  assistance  f^om  my  father,  and  is  aeeking  his 
subsistence  in  Havana  as  a  portrait  painter.  He 
fondly  hopes  to  acquire  a  competence  within  t  few 
years,  and  then  wm  me  to  be  bis.  For  myaelf  I 
cherish  no  such  deluskm.  In  the  years  that  moA 
intervene  before  such  a  result  can  rationally  be 
hoped  for,  the  remembrance  of  his  early  draua 
of  romance  will  have  been  eflGu^  by  the  itirriag 
realities  of  life,  and  the  springing  up  of  that  ambi- 
tion which  ever  accompanies  a  high  order  of 
genius :  while  my  woman's  heart  wiU  exult  iahii 
fame,  and  feel  that  it  casts  a  reflected  Inatie  oa 
myself,  he  will  scarcely  revert  to  the  being  who 
gave  to  him  the  life,  the  freshness,  the  ener^of 
undisciplined  feeling.  Yet  why  should  I  griere? 
It  is  the  destiny  of  my  sex — neglect— fbrgetfoloev, 
is  too  often  the  meed  of  woman's  lavished  aftc- 
tions,  and  mine  will  be  no  uncommon  lot." 

She  spoke  calmly,  but  the  tears  ibroed  theoh 
selves  from  her  closed  eyelids,  and  rolled  in  large 
drops  on  the  hand  that  still  clasped  her  own.  Deeply, 
too  deeply  for  his  own  peace,  did  Victor  eympa- 
thize  with  the  suffering  thoee  tears  denoted. 

After  a  few  moments,  she  slowly  marmured  a 
quotation  from  a  writer  she  admi]«d  mocb- 
f'  'What  is  the  love  of  restless,  roving  man?— t va- 
grant stream  that  dallies  for  a  tin^e  with  each 
flower  on  its  banks,  then  passes  on  and  leaves 
them  all  in  tears.'  Ah!  how  true!  LeavemeDOw, 
dear  Victor ;  1  am  weary  and  over  excited— 1(»- 
morrow  I  will  see  you  again." 


CHAPTER.  V 

The  clouds  from  off  thy  pinions  flinfio; 

As  Uiough  they  bore  to-morrow's  light 

*  *  '^  «  « 

Why  in  this  furnace  Is  my  spirit  prored 

Like  steel  in  tempering  fire  ?  because  I  loted .' 
Because  I  lored,  what  not  to  lore  and  see, 

Was  Ihore  or  less  than  moriAl,  and  than  bs. 

Alone,  in  a  lofty  and  spacious  apartment,  eit  ti« 
young  painter.  His  cheek  was  thin  and  pale,  but 
his  eye  flashed  with  the  brightness  of  undimmed 
hope.  He  was  at  work  on  a  picture,  whfch  lie 
fondly  anticipated  would  give  him  such  a  rcpote- 
tion  as  would  insure  him  the  competence  he » 
ardently  desired  to  acquire. 

A  few  weeks  before,  a  stranger  had  called  <m 
him  and  described  a  scene  which  he  wished  hiaa,. 
to  paint— the  principal  actors  in  it  wereskddw 
with  such  minuteness,  that  Grey  had  little  dii-  j 
culty  in  transferring  the  likeness  to  his  canvatii 
and  the  scene  which  the  stranger  desired  to  eea  ^ 
represented,  was  rapidly  growing  beneath  hii  | 
hand.  I 

It  was  a  night  scene:  an  old  castle  parliallffa  | 
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roiiw,  ombowered  in  venerable  oaks.  Before  the 
entrance  of  the  cattle  wai  a  group  of  figures  look- 
ing up  with  an  expression  of  terror,  at  a  bright 
luminoas  light  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  heavens, 
from  where  the  full  round  moon  was  slowly  rising. 
It  was  not  a  meteor,  but  rather  a  fixed  glowing 
radiance,  like  the  red  glare  which  the  light  from  a 
large  fire  throws  on  the  sky  ^t  night;  and  in  the 
centre  were  several  glittering  orbs  like  balls  of 
fire.  The  unnatural  light  fell  on  the  figures,  and 
illumined  each  countenance  with  its  unearthly 
^endor.  There  was  a  wonian,*past  the  prime 
of  life,  with  features^  of  a  haughty  and  regal  beauty, 
which  time  had  lightly  touched:  her  stately 
figure  was  drawn  up  to  its  fullest  height,  and  her 
head  proudly  raised,  to  gaze  on  the  supernatural 
li^t;  her  countenance  expressed  terror,  but  it 
was  not  the  terror  of  a  weak  and  yielding  mind — 
il  rather  seemed  as  if  her  spirit  scorned  itself  that 
fear  should  fiiU  on  it,  and  dim  its  proud  confidence. 
Beside  her  stood  a  gentleman,  whose  hair  was 
silvered  o'er  with  years ;  his  venerable  counte- 
nance eippressed  awe,  reverence  and  fear,  and' his 
hands  were  clasped,  as  if  invoking  the  protection 
of  heaven.  In  front  was  a  woman  kneeling,  and 
weeping,  as  she  clung  to  the  drapery  of  the  prin- 
cipal figure. 

This  was  a  girl  of  a  beauty  as  rare  as  it  was 
exquisite ;  yet  deep  and  agonizing  was  the  expres- 
sioa  of  suffering  on  that  young  face.  As  one 
looked  on  it,  they  involuntarily  bent  the  ear  to 
hear  the  low  wail  of  anguish  which  seemed  to 
burst  finom  the  half-parted  lips.  The  face  was 
pale  and  appeared  worn  with  suffering,  yet  nothing 
could  destroy  the  beauty  of  the  regular  Grecian 
features,  and  the  drooping  grace  of  that  charming 
figure.  Her  arms  were  crossed  on  her  bosom,  in 
an  attitude  of  hopeless  dejection,  and  her  long  hair, 
fhlling  around  her  person,  half-veiled  its  exquisite 
symmetry.  Her  head  was  partly  turned  from 
the  light,  as  if  it  were  a  sight  she  could  not  com- 
mand sufficient  firmness  to  look  on ;  and  there  was 
a  breathing  terror  in  the  expression  of  the  whole 
countenance,  which  at  once  enlisted  the  sympathies 
of  the  beholder,  and  created  a  desire  to  fiithom  its 
source. 

The  artist  stood  off  and  looked  on  his  work,  and 
tiie  triumph  of  successful  genius  shone  in  his  eye, 
and  flush^  liis  dark  cheek. 

"  Ah,  if  this  should  win  me  a  name,"  he  mut* 

tered,  "  I  should  then  see  my  way  before  me,  and 

would  no  longer  feel  myself  presumptuous  in  ask- 

I  g  'AS  ^'  ^  share  my  humble  lot.    Ah,  Lucile,  had 

f^  I  a  hope  of  future  fortune,  I  would  not  thus  tamely 

r-  fiA>mit  to  the  harsh  mandate  of  your  unrelenting 

I    fuent.'' 

L^  '  ''  This  is  beautiful,"  he  continued,  gazing  with 
»'  -atfthusiasm  on  the  picture.  '^  'Tis  an  effort  wor- 
;  Ihj  of  me :  never  before  did  I  feel  the  full  power 
^  •  of  that  glorwus  talent  with  which  heaven  has  gift- 
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ed  me.  I  only  now  begin  to  ieel  my  own  capa- 
city to  emulate  the  masters  of  my  noble  art.  And 
this  will  bring  gold  to  me — gold !  sordid  ore,  dug 
from  the  dark  caverns  of  the  earth;  and  yet  with- 
out it,  my  genius  may  become  a  self-consuming 
lamp — my  spirit  rust  in  neglect  and  forgetflilness, 
and  I  sink,  in  an  unknown,  unhonored  grave,  one 
of  the  many  victims  to  the  early  struggles  of 
genius." 

The  stranger  entered  the  room.  He  was  a 
middle  aged  man,  with  an  expression  of  the  deep- 
est  melancholy  in  his  countenance.  He  gazed  on 
the  picture  some  moments  in  silence — then  turning 
to  the  artist,  he  said — 

"  Ah,  my  young  friend,  you  have  succeeded  to 
admiration.  That  picture  commemorates  the  fate 
of  one  as  gentle,  as  lovely  as  your  own  love,  and 
one  doomed  to  the  same  fete  by  an  ambitious  and 
overbearing  mother.  Nay — start  not— your  his- 
tory is  not  unknown  to  me ;  the  many  tongues  of 
gossip  have  alreatiy  in$)rmed  me  of  all  worth 
knowing  in  your  past  life.  Complete  the  picture, 
and  then  find  means  to  let  the  father  of  your  be- 
trothed see  it,  and  hear  the  story  which  it  is  de- 
signed to  illustrate.  The  outlineof  that  story  you. 
shall  have.  It  will  bb  a  warning  to  him  to  shield 
the  drooping  flower,  and  bind  up  the  bruised  heart. 
Tell  him,'shou1d  he  doubt  the  truth  of  that  super- 
natural warning,  that  there  are  those  now  liv- 
ing who  can  bear  witness  to  it.  Ah!  would — 
would  that  it  were  not  true,  beloved  Beatrice,"  he 
continued,  passionately  gazing  on  the  ^ir  face  of 
the  principal  figure  in  the  group—''  would  that 
thou  wert  now  beside  me,  as  in  days  of  yore,  my 
eyes  gazing  on  thy  breathing  loveliness,  and  not 
on  that  shadow,  which  but  mocks  me  with  a  re- 
semblance, that  is,  and  yet  is  not  her  I  once  loved 
so  wildly." 

There  was  a  pause  of  some  mcMnents,  when, 
turning  td  Grey,  he  said,  "Adieu,  young  man — 
you  have  my  thanks  for  your  endeavors  to  please 
in%»  here  is  the  stipulated  price  of  your  labor,  and 
may  it  be  but  the  commencement  of  that  pros- 
perity which  should  reward  the  exertions  of  such 
talent  as  you  possess.  The  stranger  and  the  wan- 
derer leaves  with  you  his  thanks,  and  his  earnest 
prayers  for  your  future  welfare.  1  go  hence  in  a 
few  days,  but  shall  return  within  the  month,  and 
claim  the  picture.  In  the  meantime  use  it,  to- 
gether with  this  manuscript,  for  the  furtherance 
of  your  own  views  as  you  may  think  proper." 

He  placed  a  few  leaves  of  paper,  much  discolored 
by  time,  into  the  hand  of  the  painter,  together 
with  a  well-filled  purse,  and  immediately  de- 
parted. 

Grey  placed  himself  beside  the  window,  and 
read  the  wild  story  the  manuscript  contained :  and 
as  the  waning  light  of  day  fell  on  the  picture,  the 
figures  seemed  to  start  into  life  before  him. 

Il  thus  commenced ; 
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"  The  prediction  is  fulfilled!  For  years  it  has 
hung  over  that  devoted  house^  and  now  has  fallen 
to  crush  the  loveliest  of  its  daughters ! — There  is 
an  old  castle  in  a  remote  part  of  Ireland^  which 
descended  from  generation  to  generation  of  bold 
and  hardy  barons,  till  at  length  the  only  scion  of 
that  noble  race  was  a  feeble  girl.  Her  mother 
was  a  woman  of  imperious  temper,  who  mourned 
that  the  name  of  a  high  race  should  become  ex- 
tinct, and  determined,  in  her  own  mind,  that  exalted 
rank  should  compensate  her  daughter  (or  the  sac- 
rifice of  her  paternal  name :  but  in  vain  did  she 
seek  to  fill  the  mind  of  her  gentle  yielding  child 
with  her  aspiring  views.  Beatrice  loved  one  of 
humble  birth — the  son  of  one  of  her  father's  ten- 
ants. They  had  been  reared  together,  and  she  had 
loved  him  ere  yet  she  knew  love's  name  ;  but  her 
hand  was  sought  by  one  who  thought  he  honored 
her  by  his  choice.  The  fiither  was  passive — the 
mother  forced  her  to  become  the  bride  of  him  her 
heart  loathed. 

**  It  was  (he  evening  after  her  inauspicious  mar- 
riage, that  her  nurse  was  standing  beside  iier 
young  lady,  placing  the  bridal  wreath  on  her 
head  for  a  feast  which  was  that  night  to  be  held 
m  her  father's  halls.  1Sudd«nly  a  bright  light  fell 
on  the  person  of  the  bride,  and  the  old  woman 
shrieked — 

« <  The  prediction — ^the  prediction :  this  night 
shall  the  glories  of  this  ancient  house  pass  away !' 

"  Then  that  group  gathered  befbre  the  castle, 
and  the  fiither  repeated  the  words  of  an  ancient 
seer,  who  had  foretold  the  downfidl  of  his  house. 
The  prediction  ran  thus— * 

**  *  When  the  proud  eagle  shall  read  the  breast  of 
its  young,  then  shall  the  red  light  warn  thb  house 
of  its  fitll,  and  the  lovely  and  beloved  shall  find 
peace  where  alone  it  may  be  found?' 

•        ••••••• 

" '  I  cannot — no  I  cannot  look  on  it,"  said  Bea- 
trice, as  she  turned  shuddering  away ;  that  red 
light  seems  to  scorch  my  heart  and  sear  my  aye- 
balls.  Mother— oh,  mother!  let  me  hide  myself 
from  my  doom — ^throw  your  arms  around  roe,  that 
I  may  feel  myself  in  safety,  as,  when  a  little  child, 
I  clung  to  you  for  protection.  Hold  me  to  your 
heart,  mother,  and  do  not  let  the  red  demon  take 
me  from  you — your  love  can  be  a  shield  for  your 
child — a  mother's  love  i»  too  pure  and  hallowed  a 
circle,  for  his  demon  hate  to  step  within  its  influ- 
ence, to  drag  me  from  your  arms.' 

**  *  My  child — my  daughter — this  is  folly,  mad- 
ness— come  within  and  take  something  to  com- 
pose yourself.' 

" '  Yes,  mother,  I  will  come  in,  but  mark  my 
words :  as  I  cross  the  threshold  it  is  the  last  time 
1  shall  cross  it  alone*  When  next  the  shadows  of 
the  oaks  of  my  fathers  fall  on  me,  I  shall  be  borne 
out — struck — maddened — ^blasted  by  the  curse  of 
ambition.  Oh,  mother !  mother !  was  it  well  of  thee 


to  crush  my  heart,  because  the  blood  that  gavt 
life  to  it  was  said  to  be  of  a  nobler  stream  than  M 
Nobler!  man's  nobility !  and  he-^  wai  God'i!' 
"'My  daughter,  hush  those  frantic  wordi- 
your  husband  waits.'  '  Call  him  not  my  hus- 
band!' said  the  poor  girl,  passionately.  'What 
care  I  for  husband  now  ?  He  knew  I  loved  him 
not — I  told  him  so— -that  my  whole  soul  wai  de- 
voted to  another:  what  cared  he  for  my  passioDatB 
appealing  ?  The  heiress  with  her  broad  lands  and 
full  cofiers  was  all  he  sought;— he  baa  them;  bat 
my  heart  he  never  had — he  never  shall  have-t 
few  more  hours  and  it  will  be  chilled,  and  oold, 
and  at  rest' 

•        •••••ft 

"  One  week  from  that  night  she  was  borne  to 
her  grave,  and  the  wail  of  anguish  rose  loudly  to 
heaven  for  the  fate  of  the  broken-heartei  Her 
father  sank  at  once  beneath  the  blow.  H^r  M 
sought  a  new  bride ;  him  she  had  loved  became  a 
wanderer ;  and  the  mother,  whose  haughty  spirit 
had  wrought  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy, diedof 
that  searing,  lasting  grief,  which  stern  hearii 
sometimes  feel." 

Grey  arose,  and  walked  several  times  across  the 
floor,  stopping  each  time  to  gaze  on  the  picturOi 
whidi  possessed  a  new  interest  in  his  j9yes. 

"  'Tis  a  strange  story,"  he  muttered,  "sad 
may  be  usefuL    It  may  remind  him,  when  he '' 
looks  on  the  pale  cheek  of  Lucile,  that  such  s 
doom  may  fall  on  her.    I  will  try  it  at  all  eveots." 


CHAPTER  VL 

In  the  deseit  t  foanuin  la  springlDf , 
In  the  wide  waste  there  etill  fa  a  tree, 

And  t  bird  in  the  solitude  ainfring* 
Which  f peaks  to  mj  spirit  ottkee. 


Bffw- 


Let  her  keep  her  pride. 
Mine  hath  enabled  me  to  bear  her  acorn. 

There  was  a  pavilk>n  in  the  garden  of  Gen. 
Montressor,  which  had  been  fitted  up  ooder 
the  superintendence  of  his  daughter.  It  was  a 
light  and  elegant  structure,  situated  in  a  groreof 
orange  and  citron  trees :  the  interior  was  decoiatcd 
with  the  earlier  efforts  of  Grey's  pencil.  Itcoa- 
tained  an  organ  of  fine  tone,  and  at  the  hour  of 
vespers  its  solemn  melody  had  been  wont  to  fill 
the  air,  accompanied  by  the  sweet  voice  of  Lucile 
singing  the  hymn  to  the  virgin ;  for,  though  Wt  a 
Catholic,  there  was  to  her  romantic  mind  a  diarm 
in  some  of  the  observances  of  that  imposing  fuih; 
and  never  did  the  pure  soul  of  that  young  girl 
more  deeply  feel  its  immortality,  than  wheii 
breathing  in  that  solemn  hour  the  thrilling  words 
of  appeal  to  the  mother  of  him  who  wept  over  a 
lost  world. 

It  ^as  that  still  and  dreamy  hour,  and  once 
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mare  Lucile  was  in  ber  fiiYorite  retreat  ft  was 
the  first  time  since  her  illness  that  she  had  ren- 
tared  thither.  She  had  feared  that  the  associa- 
tions of  the  hour  and  the  spot  might  overcome  her 
newly  acquired  tranquillity ;  but  she  had  a  letter 
from  Grey,  which  had  reached  her  that  morning, 
and  she  felt  that  the  sweet  and  tender  memories 
linked  with  the  pavilion,  would  no  longer  oppress 
her  heart  #ith  a  sense  of  its  present  desolation,  by 
contrasting  it  with  the  happy  past  A  feint  rose- 
tinge  was  once  more  on  her  cheek,  and  hope  again 
threw  her  ma^'c  halo  over  the  future— the  hope  of 
a  young  and  loving  heart,  which  could  not  be- 
lieve that  time  would  fell  to  soften  her  fetfaer  in 
fevor  of  her  noble  Sidney ;  yet  had  she  been  of  a 
suspicious  temper,  a  new  cause  of  uneasiness  might 
have  been  feund  in  the  conduct  of  her  cousin. 

During  the  weeks  of  her  convalescence,  Victor 
had  watched  over  her  as  a  brother.  It  was  his 
hand  which  gathered  the  freshest  flowers — his 
voice  which  read  the  poem  or  the  story,  that  wiled 
away  the  tedious  hours  of  languor  and  weariness, 
and  Lucile  was  deeply  grateful ;  but  it  was  not 
thus  with  Victor.  He  had  yielded  almost  uncon* 
sciously  to  a  passion  for  the  gentle  and  uncom- 
plaining being  thus  thrown  on  his  sympathy.  A 
psflsioQ  which  was  destined  to  become  fetal  to  his 
peace  and  her  own.  He  reproached  himself  with 
bitterness,  but  each  day  found  him  more  deeply 
enthralled,  and  all  his  thoughts  were  given  to  the 
poesibility  of  winning  the  lov6  of  his  feir  cousin 
from  the  poor  and  insignificant  Grey.  A  change 
had  indeed  "  come  o'er  the  spirit  of  his  dream" 
since  the  evening  of  his  arrival.  He  came  full  of 
high  and  honorable  intentions ;  the  generosity  of 
a  youthful  spirit ;  but  spite  of  his  own  resolves  he 
loved,  and  what  love  is  not  selfish  ?  We  may  lav- 
Mi  wealth  with  a  prodigal  hand,  or,  in  a  moment 
of  thoughtless  iblly,  waste  the  wages  hardly  won^ 
but  who  is  willing  to  yield  to  another  the  afibc- 
tions  of  those  they  love  ?  The  heart  acknowledges 
no  prior  right  Where  so  much  love  is  given  we 
fimcy  that  we  have  a  right  to  claim  some  portion 
in  return.  Thus  it  was  with  Victor :  all  things 
were  in  his  fevor,  save  that  little  rebellious  heart 
which  still  clung  with  woman's  feith  to  its  early 
lofve.  Tet  he  did  not  despair.  Time— her  fe- 
ther's  wishes — ^would  eventually  triumph  over  her 
ill-placed  affection ;  and  in  the  interim  he  might 
linger  by  her  side,  and  offer  his  homage  at  the 
flhrhie  of  her  beauty,  without  molestation  from 
kifl  rival.  Selfish  thought !  yet  true  to  a  lover's 
Bnture. 
I'  And  Lucile  was  again  in  that  sanctuary,  sacred 
I  to  the  recollections  of  the  past,  but  no  sound  of 
I  aaiisic  floated  on  the  hushed  and  breathless  eve. 
L  Ber  head  was  beat  forward — ^her  lips  apart — her 
[  BBSt  listening  for  that  step  which  had  so  often 
brushed  the  dew  firom  the  pathway  that  led  to  her 
retreat. 


The  orange  boughs  were  parted — a  shower  of 
snowy  leaves  fell  at  her  feet,  and  starting  forward, 
Lucile  was  clasped  to  the  bosom  of  her  early 
playmate. 

"  Once  more,  deai^,  adored  Lucile,  do  we  meet ;" 
murmured  a  low, deep  voice;  *'and  you  have  suf- 
fered much,  beloved  one— you  are  pale,  and  tears 
are  on  your  cheek." 

"  But  they  are  not  tears  of  sorrow,"  said  Lucile, 
raising  her  soft  dark  eyes,  whose  long  lashes  were 
heavy  with  the  dews  of  excited  feeling.  ''Ah, 
Sidney,  how  I  have  wished  for  this  hour,  and 
grew  heart-sick  when  1  thought  it  would  never 
come.  During  these  long,  long  weeks,  when  I 
lay  on  a  restless  and  feverish  couch,  I  in  vain 
looked  for  some  token  from  you — some  assurance 
that  I  was  still  fondly  remembered.  Ah,  thought- 
less one !  did  such  an  assurance  come?" 

"And did  it  not,  Lucile?"  asked  Sidney,  ear- 
nestly. /'Heaven  and  your  own  heart  are  my 
witnesses  that  I  am  incapable  of  such  neglect :  I, 
who  hovered  around  you  night  after  night,  watch- 
ing the  light  that  gleamed  from  your  sick  chamber, 
and  when  day  dawned  feared  to  ask  your  atten- 
dants hoiv  you  had  passed  those  still  and  lonely, 
hours,  lest  the  answer  should  extinguish  all  hope. 
I  could  not  enter  those  walls  from  which  I  had  been 
once  expelled,  with  little  show  of  courtesy  or 
affection;  but  I  could  send  my  soul  to  your  sick 
couch,  and  in  the  anguish  of  my  spirit  raise  my 
heart  to  heaven  in  prayers  for  your  recovery. 
This  I  have  done — and  not  this  alone.  When  as* 
sured  by  your  physician  that  the  delirium  of  fever 
was  past,  I  daily  found  means  to  send  a  line  by 
your  waiting  maid }  and  after  the  arrival  of  your 
cousin  he  kindly  offered  to  become  the  medium  of 
communication  between  us." 

"What!  Victor?"  exclaimed  Lucile.  "He 
brought  me  one  letter— only  one ;  and  he  it  was 
who  commented  on  your  neglect,  and  contrasted 
it  with  the  fond  affection  with  which  I  lingered 
over  each  line  from  you.  Surely  Victor  could  not 
thus  have  acted  without  a  motive." 

"  No-^he  could  not—he  did  not,"  said  Sidney, 
in  a  deep,  stem  tone,  "  and  'tis  as  I  feared :  the  in- 
tegrity of  your  cousin  is  not  proof  against  the 
combined  diarms  of  your  person  and  fortune.  He 
sees  me  poor,  unfriended,  struggling  for  an  exis- 
tence even— and  he  feels  that  it  were  for  better  for 
you  to  forget  your  unworldly  dream  of  love,  and, 
wedding  him,  live  in  the  splendor  in  which  you 
have  been  reared,  than  mar  your  fortunes  by 
linking  them  with  mine.  I.  see,  I  feel  it  all — ^I 
have  felt  it  long  pressing  on  my  heart  with  the 
weight  of  despair.  What,  you !  the  spoiled  and 
flattered  beauty,  whose  wishes  are  kws  to  those 
around  you — whose  looks  are  watched  by  a  train 
of  menials  prompt  to  execute  each  bidding,  before 
it  has  scarcely  time  to  shape  itself  in.  words, — ^yoa 
wed  a  nameless,  houseless,  pennyless  man !- 
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too,  cursed  with  a  geniut — prorarbklly  the  most 
luckless,  reckless  race  on  earth— why  there  is  folly, 
madaess  in  the  thought— presumptuous  that  I  am 
to  dream  of  such  a  misalliance.  No,  Miss  Montres- 
sor,  if  you  would  be  happy,  drug  your  memory 
into  forgetfulness  of  the  past:  in  the  airy  castles 
that  imagination  loves  to  build,  place  some  other 
image — ^that  of  your  cousin,  if  you  will,  for  he  is 
handsome  as  a  god — and  though  he  has  been 
treacherous  to  his  trust  in  one  instance,  he  may 
not  prove  so  again.  He  may  become  worthy  of 
you — at  least  he  is  your  Other's  choice,  and  there 
will  be  no  sacrifice  in  acoq>ting  him,  save  of  a 
heart  that  adores  you :  a  heart  which  has  suffered 
your  image  to  come  between  me  and  my  bright 
dream  of  future  fiune ;  yet  that  heart  can  bid  you 
forget  me,  if 'tis  necessary  to  your  happiness  to  do 
so." 

**  Cruel,  cruel  Sidney !"  said  the  weeping  girl. 
**  Have  I  merited  reproach?  The  eflbrt  for  for- 
getfulness  shall  not  be  wanting,  at  least  on  my 
part,  if  such  is  the  language  you  can  use  toward 
me." 

In  an  instant  Sidney  was  beside  her,  with  her 
hand  clasped  in  his,  imploring  forgiveness. 

**  Pardon  me,  Lucile— pardon  me.  My  haugh- 
ty and  irritated  spirit  should  not  pour  its  bitter- 
ness on  you,  I  know  full  well ;  but  my  lot  is  a 
hard  one  to  bear.  Condemned  to  loneliness — 
misery — wasting  my  heart  in  vain  regrets,  and 
vainer  aspirations  for  that  future  which  may  not 
h6  for  me — happiness,  affection  within  my  reach, 
yet  I  dare  not  grasp  them,  lest  in  so  domg  I  make 
the  wretchedness  of  her  I  love  beyond  ray  own  ex- 
istence. Oh,  Lucile !  is  it  not  a  fiite  w(H!ae  than 
that  of  Tantalus  of  old  ?  Yet,  dearest  one,  with- 
draw not  your  affection  from  me;  for  without  it 
life  has  no  object.  Without  your  smile,  even  fiime, 
the  flattering  breath  of  thousands,  would  be  value- 
less. Look  on  me,  dearest  girl,  and  say  that  my 
hasty  words  are  forgiven." 

*'  Ah,  you  know  full  well  that  your  voice  never 
petitions  in  vain.  Yet  I  am  distressed  at  the  con- 
duct of  my  cousin.  He  knew  of  the  arrival  of 
your  splendid  picture,  and  the  strange  story  con- 
nected with  it.  He  volunteered  to  show  it  to  my 
father,  and  I  can  now  fathom  the  cause  of  his  re- 
lentless mood  when  he  came  to  me,  and  reproached 
me  for  clinging  with  such  tenacity  to  my  predi- 
lection for  you.  He  said  that  such  foolery  was 
beneath  you  and  himself— he,  fortunately,  was  not 
a  moonstruck  lover,  or  a  wandering  maniac;  and 
the  servants  already  had  his  orders  to  convey  it  to 
your  abode  forthwith.  But  hark !  there  is  a  foot- 
step— leave  me,  leave  me  now — for  worlds  I 
would  not  have  our  interview  discovered." 

"Meet  me  at  the  same  hour  to-morrow  evening. 
I  have  much  to  say  to  you." 

"  I  will — I  will — but  now  leave  me." 

A  hasty  adieu  was  murmured,  and  the.  parted 


boughs  had  scarcely  closed  over  liis  Tetreaiting 
figure,  when  Victor  stood  before  her. 

''You  are  out  late,  ma  peiiU oousin,"  gaid  he, 
gaily.  "  I  have  sought  you  in  many  phceg  wiiich 
are  wont  to  be  gladdened  by  your  presence,  but 
they  knew  you  not,.and  I  have  wandered  uoond 
your  spirit's  shrine  like  the  ghosts  of  departed 
pleasures  around  the  heart  they  onoe  made  joyoiu, 
but  you  came  not,  and  I  fortunately  nftnembend 
the  pavilion.  It  has  hitherto  been  as  a  sealed  book 
to  me — ^may  I  enter  and  survey  the  wonders  it 
conteins?" 

"  If  it  will  give  you  pleasure  to  do  so  "  said  tbe 
lady,  coldly.  Victor  felt  the  change  in  her  tone, 
and  knew  not  to  what  to  ascribe  it,  but  he  enter- 
ed, and  looked  around. 

^' These — ^books,  drawings,  flowers,  music-t 
very  pretty  assortment;  and— let  me  see— thii 
dim  twilight  scarcely  allows  one  to  judge,  but  yoo 
have  also  some  pretty  specimens  of  painting:  the 
productions  of  your  own  pencil  I  presume." 

"  No— I  seldom  draw,  and  very  imperfectly. 
They  are  those  of  "— 

"  Ah,  I  understand — of  Grey.  And  yoa  rise 
fh)m  your  sick  bed,  Lucile,  to  come  to  this  spot, 
which  is  consecrated  to  his  image,  to  draw  the  past 
closer  to  your  breast  That  past  which  yoa  are 
bound  by  every  duty  to  endeavor  to  forget  £?« 
your  womanly  pride  is  bowed  before  this  negied- 
fiil  lover,  who  in  your  hours  of  suflering  was  fan- 
getful  of  what  caused  your  cheek  to  pale,  and  the 
pulses  of  life  to  grow  feint    Is  this  well?'' 

**  Victor,"  said  Lucile,  "why  speak  tome  thui? 
I  have  seen  Sidney  within  the  hour— learned  yoor 
treachery — ^for  what  softer  name  can  I  giv^  it?— 
and  now  I  ask  you  how  you  could  so  reckksaly 
increase  the  anguish  which  was  coosumiog  my 
spirit?  YouwhoTOwed  to  further  my  wishes  as 
fer  as  lay  in  your  power — why,  why  ha?e  you 
done  this?" 

"  Because,"  said  Victor,  throwing  himself  before 
her,  *'  because  I  adore  you !  I  came  to  yoa  with 
high  and  honorable  intent,  yet  in  the  first  hoar  I 
saw  you  I  learned  to  love :  yet  was  I  not  a  traitor 
to  my  vow.  I  used  all  my  influence  with  your 
fether,  until  I  found  that  'twas  worse  than  nselesL 
Then,  then  I  yielded  to  my  passwn.  1  «w  you 
separated  from  Grey,  with  no  rational  hope  of  a 
reunion.  I  felt  that  to  win  you  (torn  the  contem- 
plation of  the  past,  might  not  be  an  impossible 
tesk.  I  suppressed  his  letters— taught  jou  to 
think  him  forgetiul-— heartless— and  my  apology 
is  the  deepest,  wildest  passion,  that  ever  man  felt 
for  woman.^' 

Lucile  arose,  but  he  caught  her  dress. 

"  Leave  me  not,  Lucile  I  Say  but  one  word- 
turn  on  me  but  one  look  from  that  averted  fece, 
to  assure  me  that  I  have  not  forever  cursed  mj^ 
in  your  opinion.  Speak,  I  coiyurc  you,  but  one 
word." 
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"  That  woid  will  not  be  one  of  hope,  Mr. 
Montressor/'  said  «be^  in  a  low^  struggling  Toice. 
''I  cannot  forget  tbat  where  I  have  confided, 
m J  confidence  has  been  betrayed.  Let  this  be  the 
last  time  such  langpiage  is  addressed  to  me :  with 
or  without  the  consent  of  my  father,  I  am  in  soul 
and  spirit  the  betrothed  of  another :  and  the  turf 
mutt  lie  on  a  broken  heart  before  that  heart  can 
give  to  him  a  riyal.  Adieu !"  And  in  another  mo  - 
ment  she  was  gone. 

Victor  threw  himself  on  the  seat  she  had  left, 
and  covered  his  face  with  his  hands. 

"  Loet — ruined — undone !  Madman  that  I  have 
been,  to  hope  for  success  through  such  black 
treachery." 

A  low,  scornful  laugh  reached  his  ears :  he 
started  up  and  beheld  the  priest 

''Did  I  not  tell  you  so?"  said  he.  '' Tou 
were  fiiirly  warned,  and  might  have  guarded  your 
heart  from  the  contagion  of  worldliness — ^but  no ! 
you  braved  the  danger;  and  the  fair  lands,  and  yon 
fiurer  girl,  have  proved  temptations  too  strong  for 
yott-^!ha!" 

<* Fiend!"  muttered  the  excited  youth, "how 
dan  you,  at  such  a  moment,  speak  to  me  thus?" 

•<  Dartr  repeated  the  other,  scornfully.  ''Pooh, 
I  am, no  child,  to  be  frightened  by  an  angry  brow 
or  a  fierce  tone.  Smooth  your  ruffled  feelings, 
good  Victor— persevere  in  the  pursuit  of  your 
ooasin«  and  all  her  wealth  shall  be  thine." 

"Her  wealth!  I  wish  it  not;  I  ask  it  not! 
Thuk  you»sir  priest,  that  the  sordid  love  of  lucre 
bows  me  before  the  shrine  of  my  cousin  ?  No — 
I  am  not  yet  so  despicable — her  love  were  worth 
it  all."    . 

"  So  you  may  think  now,  good  Victor;  but  so 
you  will  not  long  think.  What  is  the  love  of  the 
&irest  of  womankind  to  the  many  gratifications 
that  goki  can  buy  ?  Without  it,  we  are  nothing— 
with  it,  every  thing  is  at  our  command.  It  can^ 
purchase  all  things  save  forgeffiilMSB :  the  want 
of  it  makes  Grey  an  outcast,  i^d  made  me,  what 
you  see  me,  a  blighted  ruin." 

There  was  a  momentary  wildness  in  the  eyes  of 
the  ^waker,  but  it  soon  passed  away ;  and  drawing 
himaelf  up  with  much  dignity,  he  continued— 

"  I  taunt  you  often,  because  bitterness  has  be- 
come my  most  fiuniliar  mood,  even  with  those  I 
love;  but  I  now  only  tell  you  the  truth  which  my 
experience  has  taught  me.  Seek  to  rise  above  the 
multitude,  and  they  will  bow  before  you — ask 
wealth  of  the  gods,  and  you  need  wish  for  no  other 
gift  with  which  you  are  not  already  endowed :  it 
is  the  'open  sesame'  to  all  hearta.  Ponder  my 
•dvioe  wellj  young  man,  for  it  is  not  lightly 

glWIL" 

He  turned  away,  and  before  Victor  could  reply, 
the  outline  of  his  dark  robes  only  was  visible,  as 
ho  threaded  his  way  through  the  serpentine  avenue 
of  limes. 


JOURNAL 

OF  A  TRIF  TO  THE  MOUNTAINS,  GATES  AND  SFRINaS 
OF  ynLOINIA. 

By  a  JWtf-Engiondcr. 

(concluded.) 


To  Charles  E.  Sbbemak,  Esq*  of  Mobils,  Ala. 
ThaM  firftf menu  of  t  Diary,  kept  durtog  t  tour  made  A  his 
•ocfetT,  are  respectfully  and  affectionately  Inscribed,  by  hlf 
frieod  and  feliow-trayeller,  THE  AUTHOR. 


-Virfrtnla !  Tet  I  own 


I  loTe  tbee  still,  althougli  m  son  of  thine ! 

For  I  have  climbed  tliy  mounuins,  not  aloiw, 
And  made  the  wonders  of  thy  Taniee  mine ; 
Finding,  fVom  morning's  dawn  tlli  day's  decHne, 

Some  marvei  yet  unmarked,  some  peak,  whose  throM 
Was  loftier ,^gm  with  mist,  and  crowned  with  pine : 

Some  deep  and  rugged  glen,  with  copae  o'ergrown, 
The  birth  or  some  sweet  valley,  or  the  line 

Traced  by  some  slider  stream  that  murmurs  looe : 


Or  the  dark  cave,  where  hidden  crystals  shine. 
Or  the  wild  arch,  acvoss  the  blue  sky  thrown. 


WOdt, 


CHAFTEB  Vn. 
Dwputxxn  IVom  White  Salpbur.  ShoemaiM  and  BedmalM. 
Arrival  at  Hot  Springs.  Dr.  Ooode.  The  Spout  Bath.  Ths 
Boiler.  Peregrine  Prolix.  A  couch  at  descripclon.  Ben  Oar- 
net,  the  original  <*  Wormwood."  "Old  familiar  faces.**  Col. 
Fry.    Sunday  at  Hot  Springs.    Woodland  pleasures. 

Hot  Spnnga,  {Bath  Co,)  Jtdy  13,  1836. 
Left  White  Sulphur  and  all  its  gaieties,  pleasures 
and  attractions,  after  dinner  yesterday,  in  the  oiidst 
of  a  grateful  shower  of  rain,  the  first  we  had  ex- 
perienced for  many  days.  This  did  not  prevent  the 
assembling  of  a  numerous  concourse  to  exchange  the 
usual  salutations  with  us,  at  parting.  The  going  away 
of  a  visiter  is  an  event  in  theroudne  of  life  here,— and 
excites  much  more  interest  and  greater  manifestation 
of  feeling  than  similar  occurrences  are  apt  to  do  in  the 
more  varied  and  busier  walks  of  life.  This  was  obser- 
vable as  long  as  our  coach  was  in  sight  of  the  springs, 
and  the  waving  of  kerchiefs  was  the  last  glimpse  ws 
could  catch  of  White  Stdphur. 

We  reached  a  tavern  kept  by  a  man  yclept  Sboemate, 
at  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  found  a  supper  of 
venison  steaks,  hot  coffee,  corn  cakes,  and  sweet  but* 
ter,  a  delightful  terminus  to  our  ride.  Here  we  found 
about  twenty  people,  awaiting  accommodations  for  the 
night,  and  our  quarters  were  somewhat  crowded,  as  you 
may  suppose ;  but  I  should  have  done  very  well,  but 
that  the  occupation  of  my  bed  was  vigorously  disputed 
with  me  by  sundry  pertinacious  fieas-^and  the  contest 
waxed  so  warm  towards  midnight,  that  rather  than  be 
turned  out  of  my  own  quarters,  I  wrapped  myself  in  a 
cloak  and  took  the  outoide,  leaving  Messieurs,  the 
combatants  on  the  other  part,  full  possession  of  the  in- 
terior. This  arrangement  being  made,  I  enjoyed  the 
appointments  of  Master  Shoemate  for  my  accommoda- 
tion, as  well  as  could  have  been  anticipated,  until  about 
3,  A.  M.,  when  the  blast  of  a  stageman's  horn  broke  my 
slumbers,  and  transferred  them,  (after  some  /uss,)  to 
the  stage  coach.  Towards  sunrise  we  came  within 
sig^t  of  this  place,  and  as  we  passed  through  a  gap  in 
the  mountains,  where  the  same  turnpike  so  often  men- 
tioned is  smooth  and  straight,  the  white  cottage  that 
forms  the  centre  of  the  Hot  Springs  buildings,  struck 
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the  eye  very  agreeably,  relieved  as  it  is  against  the 
deep  masses  of  foliage  that  rise  one  over  the  other  to 
the  summit  of  (he  noble  range  of  mountains  that  over- 
hang it  on  the  south  and  east.  The  approach  from  be- 
low, as  you  come  from  Warm  Springs,  is  not  so  fine : 
but  that  from  thewest  ii  indeed  very  picturesque,  equal- 
ling any  landscape  I  have  met  among  these  mountains. 
The  buildings  here  are  roughly  built,  and  when  nearly 
viewed,  present  no  very  attractive  appearance,  being 
scattered  here  and  t|;^ere  without  much  method  or  or- 
der, and  inviting  the  visiter  less  by  any  exterior  attrac- 
tions of  their  own  than  by  the  positive  and  intrinsic 
virtues  which  they  possess. 

Dismounting  here  with  my  companion,  we  engaged 
a  comfortable  cabin,  (a  palace  to  any  thing  we  had  en- 
Joyed  at  White  Sulphu%)  ate  a  breakfast,  which  by 
the  same  standard  of  comparison  or  contrast,  might 
well  be  called  a  feast,  and  then  sat  down  to  read  the  wel- 
come letters  which  we  here  found  awaiting  us  from 
home. 

As  we  approach  the  Hot  Springs  from  the  west,  by 
the  mountain  road,  we  come  suddenly  upon  it  as  we 
pass  through  a  narrow  gorge  between  the  hills;  and 
viewed  hence,  it  presents  a  beautiful  landscape  to  the 
eye  of  the  traveller.  The  road  descends  from  this  gorge 
into  a  valley,  the  middle  of  which  is  low  and  somewhat 
marshy,  and  here  the  springs  are  situated.  The  build- 
ings erected  over  them,  for  the  accommodation  of  visi- 
ters, are  unsightly  in  construction  and  in  their  relative 
location,  and  of  course  add  nothing  to  the  beauty  of 
the  situation,  as  a  whole.  The  hotel,  too»  on  nearing  it, 
is  converted  from  the  lovely  little  cottage  which  your 
fancy  has  led  you  to  imagine  it,  into  a  white-washed 
and  inconveniently  constructed  old  fashioned  house, 
of  no  very  attractive  exterior  or  interior.  Here  we 
found  several  of  the  recent  residents  at  White  Sulphur, 
who  had,  like  ourselves,  come  to  this  region,  to  put  the 
finishing  stroke  to  their  experiments  upon  the  waters 
of  the  Virginia  Springs. 

We  are  now  comfortably  bestowed  in  a  neat,  new, 
unfinished  little  box,  that  is  nevertheless  a  stately 
mansion  compared  with  any  thing  in  Fly  Row, — and 
we  breakfasted  as  princes  would  be  glad  to  breakfast 
after  a  fortnight  at  White  Sulphur.  After  this  opera- 
•  tion,  we  called  to  see  Dr.  Goode,  the  intelligent  pro- 
prietor of  these  springs,  wha  advised  us  to  commence 
with  the  trial  of  the  "  Spout  Bath.'*  At  the  proper 
hour,  therefore,  we  entered  alow  wood  building,  where 
'  disencumbering  ourselves  of  our  if^parel,  we  stepped 
into  a  round  basin  of  water  that  seemed  scalding.  »i 
first,  and  from  which  the  first  impulse  is  to  draw  babk 
with  something  of  a  start.  But  being  thereto  encou- 
raged, we  persevered  until  we  stood  up  to  our  ears  in 
water  of  the  temperature  of  about  170  degrees  of  Fah- 
renheit. It  was  a  very  pleasant  bath,  and  almost  equal- 
ly so  with  that  at  Warm  Springs,  already  described, 
though  I  must  confess  I  should  prefer  the  latter  as  a 
matter  of  mere  pleasure.  In  this  basin  a  hollow  log 
has  been  constructed,  which  conducts  water  of  the 
same  temperature  so  as  to  fall  on  any  part  of  the  person 
the  patient  pleases,— and  this  is  what  gives  the  bath  its 
name.  I  found  the  Spout  quite  agreeable.  There  is 
a  constant  rising  of  gas  in  this  spring,  which  renders 
it  a  most  delicions  bath ;  it  seems  to  buoy  the  body  up 
towards  the  sarfaoo,  and  by  sensibly  diminishing  the 
weight  of  the  water,  as  you  walk  or  swim  in  it,  almost 
producing  the  effect  of  entire  non-resistance  to  your 
motions. 


Upon  leaving  this  bath,  the  doctor  prescribes  that  the 
subject  go  directly  to  his  room,  and  not  expose  himself 
to  the  action  of  the  air  upon  his  person,  until  the  pro- 
fuse perspiration,  which  is  the  effect  of  bathing,  has  left 
the  surface.  We  did  so,  and  found  the  most  agreeable 
effects  resulting  from  the  precaution :  and  our  first  ex- 
periment with  the  Spaut^  warrants  us  in  the  confident 
anticipation  of  the  best  results  from  its  further  use. 

There  are  at  present  many  invalids  here,  the  place 
forming  quite  a  hospital,  and  presenting  a  strong  and 
striking  contrast  with  the  White  Sulphur  Springi^ 
where  there  is  such  a  constant  fiow  of  gaiety,  and  so 
constant  a  bustle  is  humming  from  morning  tin  night 
Many  invalids  have  come  down  from  CalwelPs,  and 
are  now  Boilings  SpotUing  and  Sweating  under  Dr. 
Goode ;  and  the  Warm  Spa  being  near,  we  have  enough 
company  to  make  the  time  pass  away  tolerably. 

Dr.  €k)ode  is  an  experienced  physician,  (I  believe 
from  Scotland  originally,)  and  became  possessed  of  this 
valuable  property  by  purchase  from  the  former  owner, 
Peyton^  who  received  it  as  a  part  of  his  wife's  portion, 
without  a  very  adequate  notion  of  its  true  value.  Many 
improvements  are  going  on,  new  springs  being  disco- 
vered, and  much  promise  being  held  out  of  future  com- 
forts and  conveniences  that  are  now  detidenUtu 

Augtui  Ih, 
A  lovely  place  is  this  stage  of  my  wanderings  among 
the  Springs  of  Virginia.  It  did  not  look  to  me  as  if  1 
could  linger  among  its  vallies  and  mountsins  with 
much  satisfaction  after  leaving  the  White  Sulphur,  but 
it  has  grown  wonderfully  upon  my  good  will  within 
these  few  days.  I  have  already  given  some  idea  of  its 
situation,  its  arrangements  for  invalids,  and  the  quali- 
ties of  its  waters.  I  have  continued  to  enjoy  its  deli- 
cious baths,  and  with  no  little  advantage,  end  find  them 
now  as  neoessary  to  my  daily  enjoyment  as  I  had  provi- 
ously  done  the  White  Sulphur  waters. 

Well  does  the  facetious  Peregrin^ProlLx  remark,  that 
the  scenery  at  Hot  Springs  "grows  into  yj^  affee- 
tions  the  deeper,  the  longer  you  remain."  We  came 
here  for  three  days,  and  are  regretting  alreacdy  that  we 
may  not  extend  our  stay  beyond  a  week.  Sinee  I 
came  into  Virginia,  I  have  seen  nothidg  in  nature  more 
lovely  than  the  twilight  of  last  evening,  as  I  viewed  it 
from  the  piassa  of  the  old  tavern  here.  It  had  been 
one  of  the  finest  days  of  the  season.  From  morning 
till  midnight  the  hbrizon,  resting  all  around  upon  the 
ridge  of  the  mountains  that  hem  us  in  and  form  our 
little  secluded  world,  spanned  but  one  glorious  arch  of 
beauty.  The  sun,  lifting  up  the  thin  cloud  of  silver 
and  azure  mist,  that  rested  upon  the  mountain  brow  at 
ita  rising,  came  forth  in  splendor  on  his  march  across 
the  trackless  firmament,  while  the  old  trees  that  raised 
their  proud  heads  by  thousands  over  each  other  upon  the 
hill  sides,  stood  solemnly  and  silently  still,  not  abreese 
stirring  their  leafy  tops  amidst  the  quiet  of  the  Sabbath 
noon ;  and  gloriously  too  did  he  sink,  the  King  of  Day, 
to  his  rest  beyond  the  distant  verge  of  the  western  ho- 
rison.  There  is  a  spot  here  whence  yon  may  view  the 
loveliest  sunset  and  twilight  landsci^  that  it  ever  en- 
tered into  the  imagination  of  a  Milton  to  describe,  or 
a  Claude  to  depict.  .  Standing  at  sunset,  a  little  north- 
westerly of  the  hotel  on  the  hill,  you  look  wesnvard 
through  a  gap  in  the  ridge  of  mountains  1  have  so  of- 
ten alluded  to  as  forming  a  beautiful  feature  of  the 
scenery  here,  and  following  the  direction  of  the  road, 
the  eye  strikes  at  the  remotest  point  of  vision,  the  edge 
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of  another  rang«  of  hills,  behind  which  the  sun  has  just 
let  in  Qndxmmed  glory.  Above  the  lowest  point  of  the 
horizon,  a  long  Une  of  glowing  light  extends  the  whole 
width  of  the  space  between  the  near  mountains,  that 
form  yoar  foreground,  and  thence  mellowing  upward 
in  fainter  and  fainter  degrees  of  intensity,  it  loses  itself 
at  length  in  the  deep  dun  of  the  heaTens  above,  amid 
which  the  stars  are  one  by  one  shining  forth,  to  make 
a  night  worthy  of  sueh  aday.  That  one  view  is  enough, 
for  its  present  enjoyment,  and  for  the  recollections  with 
which  it  has  stored  my  memory,  to  repay  me  for  my 
journey  over  the  blue  Alleghany. 

One  learns  to  like  his  landlord,  too,  at  Hot  Springs, 
in  an  incredibly  short  time.  Dr.  GhxKle  is  a  fine  look- 
ing, intelligent,  middle  aged  gendeman,  who  received 
his  medical  education  at  Edinburgh,  and  conceived  the 
project  of  turning  these  springs  to  account  from  the  ex- 
perience that  he  himself  had  enjoyed  of  their  efficacy. 
He  has  been  their  proprietor  somewhat  less  than  two 
yeara»  and  is  in  the  midst  of  building  and  other  grand 
improvements,  the  result  of  all  which,  it  is  a  reasonable 
hope  of  hii,  will  be  to  render  these  springs  a  very  gen- 
eral resort  for  those  who  are  suffering  under  Jiepatic 
and  rheumatic  affections.  He  is  of  mild  manners, 
easy  and  winning  address,  gentlemanly  and  affable  as 
an  acquaintance,  and  instructive  in  his  conversation 
upon  general  topics  as  well  as  upon  those  connected 
with  his  profession. 

Mr.  Edmondson  is  the  *<Mr.  Anderson'*  of  Hot 
Sprijogs,  and  meekly  (in  comparison)  does  he  bear  his 
honors.  His  right  hand  man  is ,  Mr.  Smith, — a  com- 
mon name,  it  is  true,  bat  **  what's  in  a  name  1  A  rose  by 
any  other  name  would  smell  as  sweet,''-~though 
"  Smith,"  never  knew  I  one,  who  for  the  concoction  of 
a  mint-julep,  that  pride  of  the  Old  Dominion,  could 
•ome  within  hailing  distance  of  him  of  the  Hot 
Springs. 

As  queer  an  appendage  of  this  place  as  any  connect- 
ed with  it,  ife  our  barber.  He  rejo\ces  in  the  eupho- 
nious name  of  Ben  Garnet,  and  styles  himself,  Barber, 
Clothes  Cleaner  and  Renovater.  By  courtesy,  our  co- 
terie have  dubbed  him  "  Wormwood,"  from  the  resem- 
blance he  bears  to  the  worthy  o^  that  name  who  figures 
in  the  *'  Lottery  Ticket"  so  facetiously:  particularly  in 
his  gait,  that  is  most  singularljUin^ing,  as  he  hops 
about  to  shave  beards  and  renovate  unmentlbnables. 
ffbrmtoood  owes  his  limp  (so  gossip  tells)  to  a  wound 
received  en  cuerpo,  as  he  was  retreating  from  an  un- 
aneeeasful  attemptJto  raise  a  subject  for  the  dissecting 
table  of  the  medical  students  at  Charlottesville,  where 
he  resided,  lang  syne :  but  whether  this  be  a  true  or 
g^Msiping  story,  I  know  not :  he  says  he  oame  by  his 
lameness  by  means  of  a  downright  honest  rheumatic 
fever.  Any  how,  (as  Vii^nians  say,)  Wormwood  is  an 
oddity  in  his  way,  and  it  is  worth  a  day's  stay  at  Hot 
Springs  to  develope  the  fellow.  ^ 

We  are  within  five  miles  of  the  Warm  Springs,  and 
OB  Saturday,  I  rode  over  and  found  the  good  Colonel  as 
bappy  as  a  king,  in  the  midst  of  a  house  full  of  visiters. 
Some  of  these  were  **  old  familiar  faces,"  and 'recalled 
White  Sulphur  associations  most  delightfully.  We 
were  to  have  engaged  rooms  there,  but  '«tbe  Colonel 
told  us  that  *'he  never  does  them  things!"  giving  all  a 
£ur  chance,  and  no  monopolising  t  What  a  lesson  for 
Master  Anderson,  thought  I. 

Yesterday  was  a  diet  non  to  all  the.  intents  and  pur- 
poses of  a  spring  life,  and  so  entirely  out  of  reckoning 
vas  a  neighbor  of  mine,  as  to  the  days  of  the  we^, 


that  he  was  actually  caught  in  asking  a  black  who  fre- 
quents the  piazza  of  his  cabin,  with  his  violin,  every 
noon,  to  play  "  Zip  Coon,"  and  was  much  mortified  to 
hear  the  conscientious  Orpheus  reply,  "it  is  Sunday, 
Massa!" 

I  have  just  returned  from  a  ride  on  horseback  to  visit 
a  spring,  about  three  miles  north  of  this  place.  The 
road  was  delightful,  •  the  day  fine,  my  companions 
choice,  and  the  horses  good; — and  to  crown  the  plea* 
snres  of  the  morning,  I  tasted  once  more  the  real  sul- 
phur water,  bubbling  up  from  the  earth,  in  all  its  un- 
doubted purity.  I  did  not  drink  it,  it  is  true,  from  the 
octagonal  basin,  beneath  the  pillared  pavilion,  presided 
over  by  Hygeia,  that  graced  the  verdant  square  of  my 
good  friend  Calwell's  domain,— but  it  was  the  real 
things  and  tasted  as  deliciously  beneath  the  green  trees 
of  the  primeval  forest  as  it  could  have  done  in  the  cost- 
liest fabric  of  man's  hands.  The  owner  appears  to  pos- 
sess no  adequate  notion  of  the  value  of  the  spring, 
leaving  it  open  to  all  comers.  Who  knows,  but  that  in 
time  to  come,  a  new  "  White  Sulphur"  will  arise,  and 
divide  the  palm  with  the  present  "  lion  of  the  moun- 
tainsr». 

We  passed  a  cave  or  two  of  inauspicious  aspect,  but 
hating  every  thing  Cimmerian,  I  did  not  turn  my 
horse's  head  to  explore  them :  a  wagon  load  of  negroes, 
old  and  young,  male  and  female,  some  chained  hand  to 
hand,  being  on  their  way  with  their  owners,  for  sale, 
probably  to  the  south,  and  a  whole  family  of  whites, 
moving  from  Rockbridge  to  Ohio.  We  conversed 
with  the  latter  in  its  various  picturesque  groups,  and 
learned  the  story  of  their  plans,  and  as  we  came  back, 
we  saw  them  halting  to  dine  on  the  banks  of  a  moun- 
tain stream,  forming  a  picture  worthy  the  pencil  of  a 
Salvator. 

CHAPTER  Vni. 

Warm  Springs  again.  The  ColoneL  The  Baths.  General 
hints.  Ity  last  day  at  the  Springe.  Advantages  of  the  tour. 
AdTtca  to  our  critics.  The  Virginian.  Ride  over  the  moun« 
tains.  The  Blowing  Cave.  A  hoax.  Millborough.  Alam 
Spring.  The  Hunter's  bivouac.  Lexington.  Natural  Bridge. 
Staunton.    Weyer*s  cave. 

Warm  Springs,  August  20, 1835. 
Here  I  am  back  again  at  the  comfortable  quarters  of 
my  good  old  friend.  Colonel  Pry,— who  received  me 
with  his  accustomed  cordiality  and  hospitable  wel- 
come. I  find  his  cabins  and  chambers  almost  com- 
pletely pre-occupied— for  the  travellers  in  Virginia  from 
the  north,  generally  take  his  springs  in  their  home- 
ward route,— but  still  by  a  little  manceuvering,  |  was 
enabled  to  bestow  myself  quite  cosily  in  a  suit  of  «abin 
apartments,  much  to  my  satisfaction. 

I  believe  I  was  clear  enough,  for  all  useful  purposes, 
as  to  thetopographicalitiesof  Warm  Springs,  upon  my 
first  visit,  and  can  add  but  litde  to  the  useful  or  amu- 
sing accounts  already  attempted,  of  this  part  of  my 
tour.  I  meet  many  of  my  White  Sulphur  acquaint- 
ance here,  and  have  every  prospect  of  a  delightful 
sojourn  for  a  few  days.  The  baths,  the  luxury  of 
which  I  have  already  endeavored  to  describe,  are  still 
attracting  hosts  of  visiters,  and  they  tell  me  that  they 
find  it  difi&cult  to  break  away  from  the  fascinadons  of 
the  place. 

Gaiety,  too,  is  as  rife  here  as  at  White  Sulphur 
Springs,  proportionally  speaking.  The  dancing  hall 
is  nighdy  opened,  and  one  fancies  himself  at  Cal- 
well's,  under  the  management  of  Colonel  P— ,  once 
more.    S  uch  a  contrast  as  the  whole  affords  to  the  crip- 
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pled  condition  of  things  at  Hot  Springpi,  (whioh  an  old 
inmate  calls  the  "  Hospital  of  Incurables,")  makes  it 
additionally  attractive,  just  now,  and  thus  you  see  my 
leave-taking  of  this  region  is  likely  to  take  place  under 
most  favorable  circumstances. 

My  ride  from  the  Hot  Springs  hither  was  uninciden- 
tal,  and  was  taken  upon  a  gloomy,  lowering  afternoon, 
and  of  course,  the  sight  of  the  well-filled  colonnaded 
piazsa  was  cheering  indeed.  Some  people  had  Just 
oome  from  the  upper  springs,  who  represented  the  fall- 
ing off  there  to  be  rapid  and  constant.  This  of  course 
increased  i»y  self-felicitation  upon  having  come  away 
so  opportunely.  Who  does  not  hate  leare-takingi, 
among  pleasant  acquaintances  7 

Yes !  the  season  is  over,  or  nearly  so.  The  invalids 
are  wrapping  up  and  turning  their  faces  homeward, — 
the  votary  of  Fashion  is  sighing  a  last  farewell  to  the 
scenes  that  have  been  so  delightful  to  him,— and  every 
thing  appears  to  be  verging  towards  the  end  of  the 
ball.  1  saw  to-day  the  withered  foliage  of  a  maplei  so- 
litary and  alone,  in  the  midst  of  the  forest,  and  its  bril- 
liant hue,  like  the  hectic  of  the  consumptive^  warned 
me  that  it  was  time  to  depsrt  also.  I  shall  lingfer  but 
one  day  yet,  and  then  cross  into  another  coanty  of  de- 
lightful Virginia,  enjoying  new  sights  and  curiosi- 
ties,— ^hunting  over  yet  unassayed  ground. 

This  is  my  last  day  among  the  Springs  of  Virginia. 
My  visit  to  them,  with  its  varied  incidents,  has  been 
described  to  my  patient  and  long  suffering  readers  in  a 
series  of  letters  that  I  hope  have  had  the  effect  to  ren- 
der these  springs  an  object  of  interest  in  their  eyes, 
and  to  induce  some  of  them  to  turn  their  faces  hither- 
ward,  whenever  a  journey  of  health  or  pleasure  is  to  be 
projected.  Should  such  an  effect  result  from  the  pub- 
lication of  my  notes,  I  certainly  shall  not  have  written 
in  vain. 

From  what  has  been  so  rapidly  sketehed,  it  may  be 
deduced  that  the  better  route  for  a  northern  traveller  to 
take  to  the  Virginia  Springs,  would  be  to  start  about 
the  middle  of  July  on  the  tour,  taking  the  Richmond 
steamboat  at  Baltimore,  and  the  stage-coach  at  Rich- 
mond, and  so  direct  to  the  Warm,  Hot,  and  White 
Sulphur  Springs.  If  he  be  dyspeptic,  he  will  content 
himself  with  a  few  baths  at  Warm,  look  in  upon  Dr, 
Qoode  at  Hot,  and  tarry  a  fortnight  at  White  Sulphur. 
Should  the  vice-like  grasp  of  that  "friend  that  stiok- 
eth  closer  than  a  brother,"  as  the  rheumatism  has  been 
aptly  described,  clinch  him  in  its  rude  embrace,  his 
place  of  sojourn  must  be  in  the  Thermal  valley,  alter- 
nating between  Hot  and  Warm,  as  Drs,  Goode  and 
Strother  shall  advise  i  doubtless  the  greater  portion  of 
his  time  should  be  devoted  to  the  baths  of  the  spout 
and  the  boiler.  The  consumptive  must  avoid  aU  these 
springs, — the  Red  and  Gray  Sulphur  offering  the  only 
inducements  to  such  patients  to  visit  this  region.  I^ 
however,  none  of  these  disorders  and  diseases  shsll 
drive  the  visiter  hitherward,  but  his  malady  be  ennti^ 
or  the  propulsive  power  that  moves  him  towards  Spa 
be  only  the  behest  of  fashion  and  a  love  of  pleasure, 
he  will  find  the  White  Sulphur  his  place  the  season 
round,  Salt  Sulphur  occasionally,  and  this  hospitable 
abode  of  Colonel  Fry,  towards  the  close  of  July.  Re- 
turning, he  has  "the  world  before  him,  wiiere  to 
choose."  He  may  return  the. way  he  came,— or  may 
go  back  to  Staunton,  and  thence  diverge  to  Frede- 
ricksburg, and  80  go  to  Baltimore  or  Washington  by 


stage,  and  take  the  rail-road.  If  so  dispoted,  hs  mn 
go  twice  each  week  to  LeiingtoD,  by  the  way  cf  Gal- 
lagkttn*9,  (above  Hot  Springs,)  and  thenos  may  go  to 
the  Natural  Bridg^e,  (being  thirty-five  miles  heoM,) 
and  taking  Staunton  in  his  way,  may  letnm  u  befon 
directed.  This  will  furnish  a  very  agreeable^  vtrifld, 
instructire  and  health-giving  aeasoo  s  and  if  the  tit- 
veller  be  not  the  better  for  it,  it  will  be  more  hit  ova 
fault  than  that  of  the  roads,  the  inns,  the  people,  the 
fare^  or  the  face  of  nature,  on  the  entire  loate. 

One  thing  has  been  very  remarkable  dariog  my 
whole  tour  to  the  springs.  The  weather  hu  been  us- 
interruptedly  fine  throughout  Every  one  remarki 
that  the  present  season  has  been  marked  nolen  foriti 
unusually  bright,  clear  and  delightful  akies,  thtn  ior 
its  wonderful  increase  of  travellers  in  this  region  lioce 
the  last.  It  is  very  certain  that  of  late  mnoh  mon  no- 
tice  has  been  publicly  taken  of  the  tour,  than  htsever 
before  been  done  in  the  country,  and  tbere  is  every  ni* 
son  to  believe,  that  the  result  will  be  a  prodigioot  in* 
crease  of  travel  here  during  another  seasos. 

The  opportunity  that  a  journey  to  the  ipringi  of  Vir- 
ginia affords  the  traveller  from  the  north  to  form  u  n- 
quaintanee  with  the  people  of  the  vaiioas  parte  of  die 
country  south  of  *  Mason  and  Dixon's  line,'  is  to  ben- 
peradded  to  the  advantages  already  enumeialed  u  tl- 
tending  such  a  tour.  It  is  incredible  to  the  inexperi- 
enced in  this  matter,  how  great  a  deduetion  of  that 
prejudice  which  is  based  upon  no  other  ground  thn  a 
few  merely  sectional  diflorences  of  opinion  on  loctl 
and  peculiar  points,  is  effected  by  the  contact  and  col- 
lision that  such  a  journey  produces.  And  it  ie  dooUy 
advantageous,  inasmuch  as  this  action  apon  prejadiei 
is  reciprocal ;  the  southerner  meets  his  brother  of  the 
north,  and  forms  an  intimacy  with  and  an  attaehmcni 
to  him,  that  results  necessarily  in  the  produotion  of  tha 
best  feelings  on  both  sides. 

The  character  of  the  Yii^nian  is  peculiar,  and  at 
first  view  less  pleasing  than  upon  a  cultivated  aeqnain- 
tanoe.  He  is  proud,  and  high  toned  in  bisfeelingi; 
and  in  nothing  does  this  charaoteristio  tbow  ita^ 
more  plainly  than  in  the  exercise  of  his  moat  diatio- 
guishing  trait, — I  mean  his  hospitality.  Of  nothing  ia 
hemoreproud  than  that  he  is  most  hospitable.  There 
is  a  gentlemanly  manner  pervading  the  people  I  bare 
met  in  Tbis  state  that  is  entirely  irrespective  of  rank, 
class  or  condition ;  and  indeed  I  have  seen  it  mora 
strikingly  developed,  oftentimes,  in  those  from  whoee 
appearance  I  was  led  to  expect  it  least,  thin  troo 
others,  to  whom  I  looked  for  it  as  a  matter  of  eooiee. 
In  no  place  I  have  ever  been,  have  I  seen  so  moeh  oc- 
casion for  a  constant  attention  to  the  duty  of  aeknov* 
ledging  and  reciprocating  politeness,  kindnea^asd 
attention,  as  in  the  mountain  region  of  WesteniVir* 
ginia,  during  a  month's  *Trip  to  the  Springs.' 
*  *  «  *  «  • 

Augrut^ 

At  Warm  Springs,  I  very  gladly  accepted  a  propo- 
sition from  a  friend  to  join  him  and  one  other  eompa* 
nion  in  chartering  a  soaoh  to  Staunton,  by  the  way  of 
Lexington  and  the  Natural  Bridge.  Having  packed 
up,  we  took  leave  of  the  lingerers  at  the  Coknefa, 
jumped  into  our  two-horse  vehicle,  (denominaied  by 
courtesy  a  coaeh,)  and  were  soon  on  our  way  over  the 
Rock  Mountain  that  overhangta  the  vall^  of  tha 
springs.  It  was  early  in  the  day,  and  we  were  to  slop 
after  the  first  thirteen  miles  from  our  startiqff  pbe** 
A  most  delicious  air  rendered  the  heat  of  tha  eWi 
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BhiniDsr  dowo  upon  ut  unoloaded  and  bright,  quite 
iolanble,  ejq;KMed  as  we  were  to  hiii  rays,  determined 
to  ei^oy  the^plendid  scenery  that  aurroonded  ua  on 
erery  hand.  We  aoon  diverg'ed  from  the  main  road, 
andatruok  off  south-weaterly  towarda  MiUboro*,  where 
ia  a  aulpbnr  apriog,  and  where  we  were  to  breakfast 
On  our  way  we  got  out  to  see  tba  wonderful "  Blowing 
CaYe,"  mentioned  by  Jefferson,  in  his  "Notea,"  as 
prostrating  the  graaa  for  rods  before  it,  and  celebrated 
in  all  the  guide  books  and  travellers'  long  yams  from 
Dan  to  Beersheba.  But  it  had  done  hUnring!  So 
much  for  oave  hunting  I 

Arrived  at  Millboro^  a  little  village  where  there  ia  a 
mill,  a  hatter'a  shop,  (there  located  "because  furs  are 
so  eheapk"  as  the  master  of  the  ten  foot  establiahment 
told  me,)  a  tavern,  and  a  real  White  Sulphur  Spring. 
The  mill  has  done  grinding,  the  tavern  ia  beautifully 
situated,  and  afforded  a  capital  breakfast,  the  batter 
was  a  yankee,  {t^eouTMe,)  and  the  spring  was  quite  re- 
spectable. After  these  diseoveries^  we  pushed  south- 
erly into  Rockbri^lge  county,  went  up  hill  and  down 
hiO,  along  vallies,  over  rooky  roads,  and  crossed  the 
same  creek  six  and  twenty  times,  all  counted.  There 
was  no  taTcm  on  the  route  from  Mlllboro*  to  Lexing- 
ton, which  we  were  to  reach  that  night,  and  our  din- 
ner was  to  be  merged  in  supper.  The  bo}^  the  wo- 
men, and  the  inen  on  the  road  were  too  busy  to  give  us 
a  cup  of  cold  water  to  drink,  and  we  were  obliged  to 
subaist  on  the  apples  we  could  knock  from  the  trees  by 
the  way-aide.  In  the  course  of  the  afternoon,  having 
ridden  through  a  aucceaaion  of  fine  aoenery,  of  the 
same  character  as  that  already  described  to  you  in  my 
letters^  we  came  to  the  foot  of  a  hill,  to  the  abrupt  and 
densely  wooded  summit  of  which  we  ascended,  to  be- 
hold a  moat  atriking  and  singular  sight  On  the  other 
side  of  thia  hill,  whieh  descended  precipitously  into  a 
deep  and  rocky  ravine,  an  hundred  feet  below  where 
we  stood,  was  a  little  aettlement  or  encampment  of 
deer-hunters,  who  come  annually  to  thia  aecladed  and 
wild  spot,  to  follow  their  game,  bringing  with  them 
their  families!,  and  remaining  during  the  whole  aeason. 
The  place  aeleeted  ia  famous  aa  the  site  of  an  alum 
spring  of  great  power,  to  which  people  reaort  to  ac- 
eompliah  curea  for  those  diaeaaes  that  are  benefitted  by 
an  application  of  that  mineraL  It  was  a  rude,  rough, 
and  noivel  scene,  a  parallel  to  which  I  do  not  think  can 
he  found  in  our  country.  I  am  told  that  this  place  is 
not  renowned  for  its  strict  exemplariness  in  matters  of 
morals  and  civil  good  order;  these  hunters  being  a 
kind  of  outlawed  race,  with  few  gr  no  sympathies  in 
common  with  the  rest  of  the  world  around  them.  We 
reached  Lexington,  a  place  of  eight  or  nine  hundred 
inhabitants,  that  night,  thirty-five  milea  from  Warm 
Springe,  after  a  fatigueing  ride.  There  are  an  arsenal, 
with  thirty  or  forty  thousand  stands  of  arms,  and  a 
garrison  of  forty  soldiers ;  Waehington  College,  which 
was  closed,  it  being  vacation  time ;  a  good  court-house 
and  gaol,  chnrchea.  and  many  fine  dwelling  houses. 
It  stands  in  the  midst  of  a  delightfully  cultivated  val- 
ley among  the  mountaina,  and  is  a  place  of  no  little 
consideration.  We  made  a  very  comforuble  inn  our 
head-quarters, — and  having  paaaed  a  good  night,  we 
were  bright  and  early  on  our  way  to  the  crowning  cu- 
riosity of  our  tour,— the  Natural  Bridge  of  Virginia. 
We  reached  it  at  noon,  after  a  ride  of  about  sixteen 
miles.  A  public  house  standf  near  it,  where  we'  left 
onr  earriage^  and  proceeded  to  view  thia  atupendous 
wendei  at  our  leisure. 


Wpxds  are  inadequate  to  convey  the  emotions  with 
which,  one  approaches,  gasea  upon,  and  admires  this 
most  magnificent  display  of  that  omnipotent  power 
that  called  the  earth  and  all  it  contains  into  being. 
One  must  go  and  stand  upon  the  rock  on  the  north  of 
the  ravine,  and  look  down  upon  the  bed  of  the  atream 
three  hundred  feet  below,  and  gaze  with  awe-struck 
admiration  upon  the  immense  sweep  of  the  single  arch 
thrown  over  thia  wide  and  growiag  gulf,  below  which 
and  over  and  upon  which  treea  are  growing  in  masses, 
and  which  sustains  a  solid  block  of  everlasting  rock, 
Jiftjjfui  thick,  upon  which  a  common  travelled  road  is 
run, — and  then  by  a  circuitoua  path  he  most  descend 
below  the  stupendous  arch,  and  gaze  upward,  and  thus 
form  an  idea  of  ita  vastness,  and  the  many  wondera 
thatita  exiatence,  its  formation,  and  its  regular  maihe- 
matical  proportions  excite  in  the  mind  of  the  contem- 
plative observer,  ere  he  c;an  conceive  of  what  I  should 
in  vain  attempt  adequately  to  describe. 

On  the  rocks  and  trees  forming  this  magnificent  cu- 
riosity, some  visiters,  desirous  of  fame,  have  recorded 
their  namea,  many  modestly,  and  some  ostentatiously. 
For  our  parte,  we  contented  ourselves  with  bearing 
away  a  hawthorn  atick  and  a  cypreas  bough  as  our  me- 
morials of  a  viait  so  full  of  impressive  associations. 

The  bridge  is  private  property ;  it  did  belong  to  the 
estate  of  Jefferson,  and  has  been  sold  to  its  present 
owner,  within  three  years,  for  fifteen  hundred  dollars, 
with  about  aixty  acres  of  land.  No  doubt  the  purcha- 
ser is  now  reaping  a  rich  harvest  for  his  bargain. 

Leaving  Lexington  and  Rockbridge  coupty,  we 
came,  on  the  route  of  our  return,  to  the  little  town  of 
Staunton,  on  the  main  post-road  to  Richmond,  where 
accident  threw  in  our  way  an  opportunity,  (which, 
upon  reflection,  I  think  I  should  much  regret  to  have 
lost,)  to  visit  **  Weyer's  Cave,"  the  most  celebrated  of 
all  the  limestone  excavationa  which  have  been  disco- 
vered in  Western  Virginia.  "  Madison- s  Cave,"  so 
celebrated  in  Jefferson's  "  Notes,*'  is  very  near  it,  but 
aince  its  discovery,  has  ceased  wholly  to  attract  the 
popular  curiosity :  and  Weyer's  is  admitted  by  all  visi- 
ters to  be  the  grand  wonder  of  thia  interesting  tour. 
^ Being  detained  a  day  at  Staunton,  by  some  disappoint- 
ment as  to  seats,  our  litde  party  of  three,  determined 
to  spend  it  at  the  Cave.  Our  curiosity  to  do  so  was 
excited  by  the  landlord's  exhibiting  to  us  some  beauti- 
ful specimens  of  spar,  crystal,  and  stalactite,  that  had 
been  brought  thence,  and  forgetting  our  horror  of  be- 
ing taken  in  by  another  "  Cave,"  so  naturally  ptoduced 
by  our  disappointment  at  "  Windy  Cave,'*  ao  caXUd^  we 
took  a  convenient  conveyance  and  rode  out  seventeen 
miles,  to  the  abode  of  Mr.  Morley,  who  hiis  the  care 
and  the  exhibition  of  this  prodigious  cavern. 

Having  provided  us  with  lights,  arranged  ao  as  to 
throw  the  glare  forward  without  dazzling  the  eye,  we 
went  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  landlord's 
house,  and  ascending  a  hill,  soon  came  to  a  wooden  en- 
trance upon  the  rocky  side  of  a  precipice,  and  stood  in 
the  ante-room  of  the  cave.  While  standing  there,  our 
guide  informed  us  that  the  place  had  been  discovered 
twenty-nine  years,  and  that  its  discovery  was  the  result 
of  accident,  a  hunter  being  on  a  search  after  some  lost 
game,  which  he  tracked  to  the  mouth  of  this  cave. 
Hia  name  was  Weyer,  and  hence  the  name.  We  went 
through  a  succession  of  rudely  divided  apartments, 
formed  by  heavy  and  massive  convulsions  of  the  rocks 
on  which  the  everlasting  hUl,  hundreds  of  feet  over  our 
heads,  waa  resting,  each  distinguished  by  some  appel* 
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Ution  that  had  been  given  it  by  the  inqairing  and  intel- 
ligent visiter,  from  some  resemblance  which  its  entire 
form,  or  the  concretions  within  it  bore  to  some  particu- 
lar object.  These  apartments  are  in  number  no  less 
than  thirty-six,  and  I  believe  a  few  more,  each  contain- 
ing stalaotitic  and  stalagmitio  forniations,  produced  by 
the  constant  dropping  of  the  limestone  in  a  soluble  state 
from  the  roof  of  the  cave.  The  stalactite  is  formed  by 
the  drops  from  the  ceiling  or  sides,  in  a  hanging  posi- 
tion, like  icicles  from  a  wall,  or  sheets  of  ice  upon  a  water 
course.  The  stalagmite  is  the  formation  of  a  concre- 
tion upward  from  the  ground,  upon  which,  drop  by 
drop,  the  solvent  falls  from  above. 

The  wildest  vagaries  of  romantic  and  poetical  fancy, 
the  most  visionary  conceptions  of  the  fireest  rover  in 
the  realms  of  imagination,  can  never  match  the  beau- 
ties and  glories  of  this  most  wondrous  of  all  the  works 
of  nature.  There  is  not  one  feature  of  this  fairy  palace, 
be  it  ever  so  minute,  or  ever  so  grand  in  its  proportions, 
that  art  can  imitate  with  any  thing  like  a  shadow  of 
the  reality.  The  eye  wanders  amid  a  boundless  variety 
of  charming  objects,  and  as  it  roves  around  these  mas- 
sive halls,  the  architecture  of  nature  during  the  lapse 
of  ages,  the  heart  of  the  gaxer  is  struck  with  awe  at 
the  stupendous  manifesutions  of  God*s  omnipotence 
the  scene  discloses  at  every  step.  Where  all  is  so  beauti- 
ful, grand,  magnificent,  sublime,  to  particularise  with- 
in the  compass  of  a  single  letter  were  presumption. 
All  parts  of  the  great  whole  were  full  of  interest,  and 
to  the  admiration  of  each  alike  did  we  devote  ourselves 
as  we  passed  them.  Here,  a  splendid  ceiling,  over- 
arching an  apartment  of  great  extent,  was  hanging 
thick  with  stalactites  of  every  shape  andsise  and  tint, 
the  single  drop  of  limb  water  pendent  upon  the  point 
of  each,  and  with  the  crystals  that  had  here  and  there 
formed  upon  them,  glistening  in  the  torch-light  like 
masses  of  diamonds.  Next,  the  attention  is  directed 
to  enormous  hangings  of  the  same  formations,  but  in 
broad  folds  resembling  the  richest  drapery;  every 
sheet  or  volume  of  which,  a  light  being  placed  behind 
it,  would  seem  to  be  hung  with  a  broad  border,  and  a 
regular  hem.  Again,  stalagmites  would  here  and  there 
arise  like  statues  or  pedesti^s,  imitations  of  antique 
marbles,  requiring  but  little  aid  of  the  fancy  to  assimi- 
late them  to  tbe  well  known  c/ie/s-cTorutre  of  the  art. 
Then,  a  magnificent  hall,  level,  regular,  lofty  and  ex- 
tensive, would  stretch  out  before  the  wondering  gaze, 
and  in  its  centre  a  statue  would  appear,  the  guardian 
genius  of  the  place.  The  hall  would  be  adorned  with 
hangings  of  the  broad  and  beautiful  formations  alrea- 
dy described,  and  its  ceiling  sparkling  with  innume- 
rable stalactites,  spar  and  crystals.  Anon,  what  seem- 
ed a  mighty  waterfall,  stayed  by  the  hand  of  Omni- 
potence in  its  descent,  would  stand,  in  motionless  mag- 
nificence, fall  after  fall,  volume  after  volume,  lying 
still,  clear,  pure,  cold  and  bright,  one  over  the  other, 
.  upon  a  perpendicular  descent  of  an  hundred  and  fifty 
feet, — some  of  the  stalactitical  concretions  were  so  mas- 
sive as  to  separate  apartments  from  each  other,  and  in 
one  of  these,  the  walls  thus  formed  were  beautiful\y 
transparent.  A  thin  partition  of  this  kind  upon  being 
struck  gave  out  a  deep  tone,  like  the  Chinese  gong, 
and  another  had  all  the  resonance  of  a  fine  bass  drum, — 
while,  in  the  same  room,  a  succession  of  irregularly 
shaped  columns  of  the  stone,  upon  being  hit  rapidly 
with  a  small  cane,  produced  a  series  of  notes,  not  un- 
like those  of  the  Pandean  pipes,  or  of  the  musical 
glasses. 


But  I  have  not  the  time  now,  which  it  would  require 
even  to  recapitulate,  much  less  to  describe  tbe  vui- 
ous  attractions  and  fascinating  wonders  of  thii  moit 
interesting  cave.  I  shaU  only  add,  therefore,  that  tbe 
traveller  in  Virginia  should  never  consider  bia  plua 
for  a  tour  through  that  most  wonderful  state  complete, 
within  many  a  degree,  until  he  has  placed  prominently 
among  them,  "  two  viioU  day  to  he  tpent  in  eiplor. 
ing  Weyer*9  Caiw." 


EXPOSTULATION. 

It  is  not,  dearest,  that  thy  words 

Come  with  a  harsher  tone— ^ 
I  have  DO  lute-string  like  the  chords 

▲round  thy  spirit's  throne. 
The  wiud  that  makes  all  earth  a  harp, 

The  streamlets  that  rejoice, 
Havo  not  a  note  to  win  me  from 

The  music  of  thy  voice. 

But,  dearest,  when  'neath  yondto  arch 

The  winds  come  trooping  by, 
I  fioel  them  on  their  gentlest  inarch, 

And  when  the  ttorm  is  high ; 
And  80,  when  gladness  fans  thy  breut, 

Her  zephyrs  o'er  me  blow^ 
But  ah !  when  storms  assail  thy  rest, 

I  may  not  share  thy  wo. 

The  streamlets  flashing  to  the  sun. 

And  dancing  down  the  hill. 
Bat  to  each  other  faster  run. 

When  floods  their  channels  ilL 
So,  when  life's  current  gleams  with  blio^ 

Our  thoughts  together  flow ; 
Alas !  'tis  but  in  happiness — 

I  may  not  share  thy  wo. 

Oh !  let  my  love  divide  thy  cup ! 

My  joy  shall  meet  thy  smile. 
As  fountains  leap  in  sparkles  up» 

The  sunbeams  to  beguile  t 
But  keener,  keener  far,  the  seat 

Of  joy,  might  i  but  know 
Whatever  sorrows  fill  thy  breast. 

Might  I  but  share  thy  wa 

Life^  brightest  is  a  gUmmeringny, 

And  clouds  will  intervene ; 
Yei  every  shower  but  damps  the  way, 

To  make  our  graces  green. 
Oh !  how  can  faith  and  patience,  here, 

In  me  abound  and  grow. 
If  never  water'd  by  the  tear 

That  channels  for  thy  wo  ? 

Yet  I  can  weep— and  patience  take 

A  most  abiding  root, 
Water'd  by  tears  that  do  not  wake 

An  answer  to  my  suit. 
Still  shall  I  find  a  charm  to  bless. 

When  joys  within  thee  glow ; 
And  life  may  lost  some  bitterness, 

Though  I  share  not  thy  wo. 
Camden,  R  C.  ■•  ^-  * 
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BIOGRAPHICAL  SK£TCH  OF 
CAPTAIN  SAMUEL  COOPER. 

BT  A  CITIZBH   OF  VRCDBRICK  COUMTT,  MARTLAWD. 

Terrible  was  the  gle&m  of  bis  steel :  'twas  like  the  green 
meteor  of  death  seulAg  in  the  heath  or  Malmor  when  the  tra* 
Teller  is  asleep,  and  the  broad  moon  it  darkened  in  the  Heavens. 

OtttSfly 

On  the  eyening  of  the  28th  of  June  ]ast»  I  yisit- 
ed  Captain  Samusx.  Coopsr,  of  Creorgetown^ 
D.  C,  that  I  might  aacerlain  the  erents  of  his 
military  life.    The  Tenerable  man  was  seated  in 
his  portico,  from  which  we  saw  old  Potomac 
rolling  his  waters  fiur  as  the  eye  could  reach,  in- 
ssnsibly  leading  the  imagination  to  the  tomb  of 
Washington,  and  in  quick  succession  reviving 
all  the  prominent  events  of  his  day.    The  capitol 
of  our  country,  too,  and  the  proud  monuments  of 
natloDfJ  glory,  were  immediately  before  us,  which 
we  could  not  behold  without  recurring  with  sor- 
row and  indignatioB  to  the  disastrous  events  of 
1814,  when  a  vandal  foe  laid  them  in  ruins.    The 
rays  of  the  setting  sun  gilded  the  horizon  with  a 
beautiiul  lustre — the  lofty  oaks,  which  surrounded 
his  house,  were  covered  with  the  richest  foliage— 
the  leathered  scmgsters  poured  forth  their  sweetest 
mosic — and  when  I  was  told,  that  this  was  alike 
the  birthday  of  the  aged  patriot,  and  the  anniversary 
of  the  battle  of  Monmouth,  where  he  had  fought 
for  our  country,  my  curiosity  was  much  excited 
to  learn  his  history.    He  seemed  at  first  rather  to 
shrink  from  the  narration  of  the  stirring  scenes 
of  his  adventurous  career :  his  modesty  recoiled 
from  tlie  task.    At  length  I  saw  his  eye  kindling, 
his  mental  powers  were  quickly  excited,  and  he 
thoa  began.    "  Often  like  the  evening  sun  comes 
the  meaiory  of  former  days  on  my  soul.    I  was 
bom  June  28th,  1755,  in  Boston,  and  was  enrolled 
in   Col.    Knox's  regiment  of  artillery.  May  2d, 
1775.     1  saw  the  blood  of  my  neighbors  flow  at 
IjexingtoD,  on  the  19th  of  the  preceding  month, 
and  had  frequently  beard  the  great  orator.  Dr. 
Warren,  thunder  in  the '  Old  South,'  against  the 
cppreaeiofts  of  England,  even  when  the  British 
soldiera    menaced  him  with  instant  death  in  the 
bolj  place.     Sir,  (saki  he,  rising  from  his  seat,  in 
a  aort  of  ecstasy,)  I  yet  hear  his  unrivalled  elo- 
quence— ^his  pathetic  tones — I  see  the  people  elec- 
trified said  borne  off  to  the  aid  of  their  country, 
degpMng  the  horrors  of  war— by  the  all-powerful 
Ofatory    of  this  second  Demosthenes.    I  had  pre- 
Tioualjr,  in  1774,  borne  a  very  prominent  part  in 
the  destruction  of  three  hundred  and  forty-two 
clieata  of  tea,  in  Boston  harbor.    And  although 
dua  expeditkm  was  fraught  with  the  best  effects 
to  tlie  whole  countrj^,  yet  was  it  as  nothing  when 
MDpered  with  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  whkh 
R  aa    not    surpassed  in  bravery  or  good  fortune, 
uiher  in  ancient  or  modern  times. 


**  Our  army  had  blockaded  Boston :  we  labored 
incessantly  through  the  night  of  the  16th  June, 
'75,  to  fortify  our  posiGon  on  the  summit  which 
completely  commanded  the  city;  and  it  was  not 
until  four  next  morning  that  one  of  the  enemy's 
ships  first  perceived  our  operations,  and  played  on 
us  with  their  artillery.  The  three  English  gene- 
rals saw  that  all  their  efforts  to  dislodge  us  fi:om 
our  strong  position  would  be  vain,  unless  by  a  gene- 
ral assault  Our  lines  were  manned  with  yeoman- 
ry, many  of  whom  had  never  been  in  battle.  Put- 
pam  commanded  in  chief,  assisted  by  Starke  and 
other  brave  spirits.  A  few  minutes  before  the  con- 
test began,  Warren  appeared  hi  all  the  pride  of 
youth  and  courage.  I  remember  distinctly  his 
countenance,  (which  strikingly  resembled  that  of 
the  late  Mr.  Wirt,)  glowing  with  patriotism  and 
ardor — his  hair  fell  in  curb  down  his  shoulders — 
his  presence  inspired  the  troops  wherever  he  was 
seen.  The  sun  had  risen  resplendenlly,  indicative 
of  our  fortunes  on  that  remarkable  day.  We  saw 
ftt>m  the  top  of  the  hill  the  British  shipping  and 
barges  in  the  harbor — thousands  of  anxious  spec- 
tators filling  the  windows,  balconies,  and  roofs  of 
houses  of  my  native  city — the  enemy  preparing 
for  the  cdbdict — all  was  big  with  the  fote  of  the 
two  nations.  About  one  o'clock,  P.  M.,  they 
landed  at  Moreton's  Point,  without  meeting  re- 
sistance, ten  companies  of  grenadiers,  ten  of  light 
infiintry,  and  a  quantity  of  arftlery,  commanded 
by  Generals  Howe  and  Pigot.  On  surveying  our 
intrenchment,  the  British  General  halted,  and  sent 
for  a  reinforcement.  They  advanced  in  two  co- 
lumns. At  this  moment  Charleslown  was  in  one 
sheet  of  flame.  The  enemy  gradually  advanced 
up  the  hill  now  covered  with  their  troops — their 
colors  flying — ^music  mingling  with  the  roar  of 
their  artillery — soldiers  well  dressed — officers  dis- 
tinguished by  their  splendid  costume — whilst  we 
waited  in  profound  silence  for  their  near  approach : 
our  starspangled  banner  spread  out  to  the  uncloud- 
ed sun — no  sjgns  of  fear  in  any  countenance— all, 
cool  and  determined,  were  awaiting  the  signal.  On 
our  first  fire,  hundreds  of  the  enemy  lay  dead  before 
us;  their  ranks  were  broken,  and  they  retired  in 
disorder  to  their  place  of  landing :  their  officers 
were  seen  running  in  every  direction,  inspiriting 
their  soldiers  for  another  attack.  The  second 
charge  was  to  them  more  disastrous  than  the  first 
Again  the  survivors  fled  to  their  old  position.  An 
universal  shout  of  joy  along  our  line,  enlivened 
with  the  favorite  air  of  Yankee  Doodle,  apprized 
the  enemy  that  our  arms' were  nerved  by  a  supe- 
rior power  in  our  country's  cause.  But  for  Sir 
Henry  Clinton,  who  beheld  the  scene  from  Coppe's 
Hill,  the  British  army  had  never  rallied.  He  fled 
to  its  succor.  That  enterprising  officer  cheer- 
ed the  drooping  spirits  of  his  troops,  and  him- 
self led  the  third  and  last  charge.  He  attacked 
our  redoubt  at  three  several  points.    We  now 
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•offered  from  the  artillery  of  the  ships,  which  not 
only  kept  off  our  reinforcements  by  the  isthmus  of 
Charlestown,  but  even  uncovered  and  swept  the 
interior  of  our  trench,  which  was  assaulted  in  front 
at  the  same  instant :  our  ammunition  was  exhaust- 
ed— no  hopes  of  succor— -no  bayonets  to  our  guns — 
the  redoubt  filled  with  the  enemy — a  retreat  was 
now  ordered.     We  were  forced  to  pass  along 
the  isthmus  of  Charlestown,  and  here  we  suflbred 
considerably  from  a  Britilh  ship  of  war  and  two 
floating  batteries.    Here  Warren  fell,  close  by  my 
side.     I  saw  him  standing  alone  in  advance  of  hit 
troops,  rallying  them  by  his  own  glorious  exam- 
ple.   His  voice  was  heard  above  the  storm  of  bat- 
tle.   He  reminded  them  of  the  mottoes  inscribed 
on  their  ensigns,  on  one  side  of  which  were  writen 
these  words ;  '  An  appeal  to  heaven ;'  and  on  the 
other  *  Qui   transiulit  susHnei;*  meaning  that 
the  same  Providence  which  had  brought  their  an- 
cestors through  innumerable  perils  to  a  place  of 
safety,  would  also  support  their  descendants.   Im- 
agine my  feelings  when  I  beheld  his  noble  form 
covered  \irith  blood — what  indignation  swelled  my 
bosom  as  I  beheld  Charlestown  a  heap  of  smoking 
ruins — whole  families   destroyed — ^ipore  than  a 
thousand  corpses  exposed  to  the  sun — ^the  groans  of 
the  dying  mingled  with  the  shout  of  victory — give 
but  a  faint  view  of  the  horrors  of  war  !'*    "True,' 
replied  I^  '<  but  the  contest  was  a  holy  one.     You 
were  fighting  for  nberty.*'    "  Yes,"  he  rejoined, 
with  enthusiasm ;  *'  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill  m 
some  degree  resembled  the  thunders  and  lightnings 
of  the  mount  where  the  law  was  delivered  to  Mo- 
ses.   The  way  was  opened  for  the  national  glory 
of  the  Jewish  and  the  American  people,  and  the 
fire  of  liberty  glowed  in  our  bosoms,  like  the 
flaming  bush  which  burnt,  but  was  not  consumed." 
The  patriarch  now  resumed  his  seat    "  Did  you 
retire  from  the  camp  after  this  memorable  con- 
flict.^"   <«  By  no  means.  Washington,  on  the  day 
after  this  battle,  had  been  appointed  by  Congress 
general-in-chief  of  all  our  armies ;  he  arrived  at 
head-quarters  at  Cambridge  on  the  3d  July,  and 
it  was  determined  on  the  9th,  in  a  council  of  war, 
that  Boston  should  be  closely  besieged     I  remain- 
ed here  during  the  whde  time,  and  on  the  morning 
of  the  17th  March,  1776,  saw  their  fleet  filled 
with  troops  under  sail  for  some  other  position. 
I  was  actively  engaged  at  White  Plains,  New 
York,  in  Oct^r,  1776,  where  Washington  gave 
proof  of  that  intrepidity  of  character  and  military 
science,  which  he  had  displayed  on  the  banks  of 
the  Sf  onongahela  on  the  9th  of  July,  1755.    Sub- 
sequently to  this  period,  during  the  fell  and  win- 
ter of  1776,  fortune  seemed  to  have  deserted  our 
standard;  but  I  never  once  despaired.    On  the 
25th  of  December,  we  passed  the  Delaware  to 
surprise  the  enemy  in  Trenton :  the  weather  was 
excessively  cold^the  river  filled  with  ice— wind 
high— a  powerful  foe  to  be  attacked  by  a  dispirit- 


ed army— but,  sir,  it  was  a  splendid  a&ift:  twen- 
ty-three officers  and  eight  hundred  and  eighty-nx 
soldiers  were  made  prisoners  of  war !  Not  a  dmb 
of  our  troops  was  killed;  and  but  two  wounded. 
We  retreated  from  Trenton  onlj  to  engage  tba 
British  near  Princeton,  on  the  ^  of  January, 
1777,  where  our  loss  was  inconsiderable  wben 
compared  to  that  of  the  enemy,  although  we  all 
lamented  the  fall  of  Gen.  Mercer,  of  Fredencki- 
burg,  Virginia,  who  had  seen  good  service  il 
Culloden,  and  also  in  the  French  war  in  tldi 
country,  where  his  intimacy  with  our  belorid 
chief  began.    It  was  not  until  September  llth  of 
this  year,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  again  eDcounteriog 
the  foe  at  Chad's  Ford,  on  the  Brandjwine.  The 
day  was  enlivened  by  the  martial  apjwamnoa  of 
the  chivalric  Lafoyette,  who  rode  along  our  liae 
with  Washington  just    before  the  action  com- 
menced.   True  we  were  compelled  to  quit  the 
field,  but  be  assured  the  battle  was  warm  and  na* 
guinary.    Philadelphia  passed  into  the  handi  of 
the  enemy — Congress  removed  hastily  to  LancM* 
ter— the  whole  country  was  dismayed— but  thi 
general-in-chief  on  the  morning  of  the  4tb  of 
October,  at  Germantown,  again  taughtths  Britirii 
a  lesson  which  they  never  forgot    My  own  eoo- 
mander,  Knox,  displayed  on  tins  occaaioathe 
most  entire  coolness  and  intrepidity,  combiaai 
with  the  most  profound  skill  and  sdeooe.  No- 
thing but  the  lightness  of  our  artillery  prevenlid 
our  demolishing  Chew's  house,  fnun  whenoa  oor 
brave  comrades  were  mowed  down  with  a  nrntda- 
structtve  fire.    Notwithstanding  the  thick  fog  of 
the  morning,  and  the  derangement  of  the  pka  of 
battlQ  from  unforeseen  causes,  the  English  army 
would  have  been  captured,  had  not  ConwaUii,it 
the  crisis  of  the  contest  hearing  the  ooiia  of  cor 
artillery  and  small  arms,  arrived  with  freah  troofi 
from  Philadelphia.     So  changeable  is  the  fortune 
of  war,  that  the  afiairs  of  nations  oflen  hang  on  the 
events  of  a  moment !     The  campaign  doaed,  and 
we  withdrew  into  winter-quarters  at  Yallej  Forge, 
on  the  22d  December ;  anid  with  your  permiwon, 
(bowing  politely,)  I  will  ntire  for  die evoning" 
Early  oo  the  ensuing  morning  the  godBoldiDaB 
renewed  his  narratkm  :*— «*  The  winter  of  1TT7-78, 
at  Valley  Forge,  wae  the  noost  dreary  I  OTer  aav. 
Washington's  head  -quarters  were  very  ndff  ti» 
Schuylkill,  while  the  aeveral  divisions  of  onramj 
were  stationed  at  proper  positions :  onri  was  in  the 
centre.  The  enemy  occupied  Philadelphia.  WhSa 
they  were  enjoying  at  Uieir  ease  the  laxuriei  of 
life,  we  were  exposed  to  cold,  nakedness  and  li- 
mine.   Deep  snows,  bleak  winds,  combined  witli 
the  almost  entire  want  of  clothing,  brought  on  of 
a  train  of  evils  and  of  trials  whkh  I  cannot  d^ 
scribe.  Beyond  all  this,  a  deej> laid  and  a*^ 
pk>t  was  devised  by  Conway,  Gates,  and  ■ '  'fJSf 
affected  generals,  to  deprive  the  comt       *'' 
chief  of  his  hard-earned  fiime.    The  L 
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coootry  now  hung  sofpended  on  a  lingle  hair. 
Naver  ahall  I  forget  tha  awful  acane !  Washing- 
tODy  oonacioua  of  his  own  integrity,  stood  like  a 
rock,  firm  and  immoyable.  I  could  see  that  his 
copntenanoe  was  occasionally  lighted  up  with  a 
glow  of  deep-toned  indignation,  and  that  he  strug- 
gled hard  in  hia  own  virtuous  bosom,  to  repress  his 
iiyured  spirit.  The  conspiracy  was  not  entirely 
crushed  until  the  last  of  March,  1778.  Suddenly 
the  cloud  vanished — the  sun  shone  forth  with  the 
most  gorgeous  ^endop-^and  he  stood  like  Mount 
Atlas, 

*  While  fliorms  &nd  tampMts  thunder  on  hff  brow, 
And  ocetna  break  their  bttlowe  m  hia  feet* 

"We  renmined  at  this  position  until  the  18th  of 
June,  when  our  army  was  put  in  motion,  in  order 
to  pursue  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  who  had  evacu- 
ated Philadelphia  on  the  preceding  day,  and  was 
DOW  making  his  way  through  Jersey  to  New 
York.  All  was  now  life  and  joy :  our  officers  and 
soldiers  greeted  each  other  with  the  kindest  salu- 
tations, at  the  prospect  of  again  entering  the  field 
of  glory.  I  saw  our  chief  mounted  on  his  war 
horse,  elegantly  caparisoned,  surrounded  by  his 
staff— his  eye  Ughted  with  fire— his  countenance 
full  of  animation — the  army  catching  from  his  bo* 
som  the  spirit  of  Hberty.  Never;  no,  never,  sir, 
did  1  behold  so  joyous  a  day  as  when  we  were  in 
parsuit  of  the  enemy  on  this  occasion.  Great 
skill  was  displayed  by  the  respective  commanders 
of  both  armies  on  the  memorable  28th  of  June, 
1778,  when  the  battle  of  Monmouth  was  fought 
Tha  unfortunate  mismanagement  of  Gen.  Lee  de* 
ranged  in  some  degree  our  plan  of  battle — but  the 
result  was  clearly  fiivorable  to  the  Americans. 
Three  hundred  of  the  British  were  slain,  a  like 
number  wounded,  and  one  hundred  prisoners  were 
takeu.  We  slept  on  our  arms  with  the  hope  of  re- 
newing the  conflict  at  the  dawn  of  day,  but  Sir 
Henry  Clinton  had  eluded  our  vigilance  at  mid- 
night, and  was  now  in  full  retreat.  From  this 
time  I  had  not  the  good  fortune  to  encounter  the 
enemy  in  the  open  field,  but  was  actively  engaged 
JA  the  partizan  warfare,  in  which  detached  por- 
tioDj  of  our  army  so  often  participated." 

It  happened  that  at  this  part  of  his  narrative,  I 
iaqulred  if  he  knew  any  thing  of  the  history  of 
the  unlbrtunate  M^jor  Andre. 

*'  I  am  intimately  acquainted  with  all  its  de- 
Imile,  and  witnessed  the  last  thrilling  scene  of 
Ibis  earthly  career.  He  arrived  at  Tai^;Mui  on 
Thuraday,  September  28th,  1780,  under  the  care 
of  the  late  Col.  Talmadge,  for  many  years  a 
tepreeootative  in  Congress  from  Connecticut,  to 
wlioae  especial  superintendence  he  had  been  en- 
tniefed  by  Washington  at  West  Point,  whither 
1m  Imd  been  taken  ader  his  capture,  on  the 
preceding  Saturday,  near  Tarrytown,  on  the 
opposite  bank  of  the  Hudson.    Here  1  first  saw 


this  brave  and  chivalric  officer,  then  in  the  twen* 
ty-niath  year  of  his  age.  His  person  was  ot  the 
middle  size,  well  proportioned---his  bearing  no- 
ble—his mannerv  polished  in  the  highest  degree-* 
his  countenance  indicating  deep  thought  and  ex- 
tensive literary  acquirements.  Occasionally  a 
cloud  of  melancholy  obscured  fi>r  a  season  the 
sunshine  of  his  soul.  His  parents  were  natives  of 
Geneva,  who  emigrated  to  London,  where  their 
highly  giAed  son  was  born.  He  was  bred  to  the 
mercantile  business,  and  when  about  twenty  years 
of  age  became  deeply  smitten  with  the  charms  of 
a  young  lady  residing  in  the  same  street  with  him- 
self, to  whom  he  often  addressed  the  sweetest  effu- 
sions 4)f  his  muse.  His  affection  was  reciprocated, 
but  their  union  was  prevented  by  her  parents. 
Chagrined  beyond  measure  he  joined  the  royal 
army,  then  coming  to  this  country— occupied  a 
high  place  in  the  esteem  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton- 
was  a  commissioner  with  Col.  Hyde  at  Amboyj 
on  the  12th  of  April,  1779,  to  effect  an  exchange 
of  prisoners  with  the  American  commissioners, 
Daviea  and  Harrison — and  signed  the  articles  of 
capitulation  as  aid-de-camp  of  the  British  com- 
mander, when  Fort  Lafayette  capitulated  on  the 
1st  ofJuneof  the  same  year.  He  had  formerly  &11- 
en  into  our  hands  as  a  prisoner  of  war,  and  with 
Capt  Crordon  and  other  officers,  was  detained  for 
some  time  in  Carlisle,  Pennsylvania,  where  he  was 
almost  incessantly  occupiedfin  the  perusal  of 
books.  Here,  as  everywhere  else,  he  won  the 
affections  of  the  citizens  of  that  borough,  who 
heard  with  u^dissembled  grief  of  hia  subsequent 
deplorable  end.  I  now  regretted  his  present  mis- 
fortune th^  more,  because  he  was  the  victim  of 
Arnold,  the  most  perfidious  of  all  traitors,  who 
had  now  left  him  to  expire  on  that  gibbet  where 
he  himself  should  have  died  a  thousand  deaths. 
Every  heart  bled  for  the  ibrlom  stranger,  and 
Washington  was  melted  into  tears.  On  Friday 
the  court  convened,  and  I  saw  Andre  escorted 
from  the  guard  house,  dressed  in  full  regimentals, 
and  heard  him  candidly  and  fearlessly  acknow- 
ledge before  that  tribunal  all  the  circumstances 
necessary  to  establish  his  guilt.  On  his  return 
from  the  court,  on  this  day,  he  wrote  to  Sir  Henry 
Clinton,  at  New  York,  a  most  touching  letter, 
in  which  he  reminds  his  late  chief  of  his  perilous 
situatfon,  and  recommends  to  his  especial  care  a 
widowed  mother  and  three  orphan  sisters.  Home, 
with  all  its  enjoyments,  was  now  unspeakably 
dear  to  his  affections.  Be  beheld,  in  hia  mind's 
eye,  over  the  broad  Atlantic,  the  forms  of  those 
who  were  dear  to  him  by  every  tie  of  humanity, 
and  anticipated  their  unspeakable  sorrow  when 
the  intelligence  of  his  ignominious  death  should  be 
announced.  Sir  Henry  Clinton  was  almost  fran- 
tic when  he  found  that  all  his  efforts  to  obtain  the 
release  of  Andre  weie  unavailing.  On  Saturday, 
Genera]  Greene^  president  of  the  court,  held  a 
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loag  conference  with  General  Robinson  of  the 
English  army^  at  Dobb's  Ferrj^  in  which  this 
interesting  case  was  canvassed  at  large.  No 
effort  was  left  untried  on  the  part  of  the  Bri- 
tish commissioner  to  maintain  the  position  that 
the  laws  of  war  did  not  condemn  the  prison- 
er. Greene  argued  that  he  had  been  conyicted, 
by  a  court  properly  constituted,  as  a  spy,  aid- 
ing Arnold  in  the  perpetration  of  an  act  of  trea- 
son of  the  deepest  dye,  and  that  however  much  his 
untimely  fete  was  to  be  deplored,  still  it  was  irre- 
vocable. Washington  so  instructed  him  prior  to 
this  interview.  During  this  day  I  visited  him,  in 
company  with  other  officers.  Our  sympathies 
increased,  as  the  fetal  hour  was  hastening  on 
when  bis  earthfy  career  was'  to  end  iorever.  He 
was,  however,  tranquil,  and  occasionally  cheer- 
ful. He  seemcid  at  first  to  be  buoyed  up  with 
the  hope  that  he  would  be  exchanged  for  Arnold, 
and  such  also  was  the  ardent  desire  of  every  officer 
and  soldier  in  our  army.  It  being  ascertained, 
however,  that  Sir  Henry  Clinton  had  rejected 
every  proposition  which  could  lead  to  the  surren- 
der of  Arnold,  the  order  for  his  execution,  at  five, 
P.  M.,  on  Sunday,  October  1st,  1780,  was  issued 
in  the  morning  orders  of  that  day,  but  the  pro- 
tracted discussion  between  Generals  Greene  and 
Robinson,  prevented  its  consummation  until  twelve 
o'clock,  M.,  of  Monday.  During  the  Sabbath  he 
dictated  and  sent  (^Washington  the  most  touch- 
ing letter  ever  written  by  man,  imploring  him 
merely  to  soflen  his  last  moments  by  assuring 
him  that  he  should  **  not  die  on  a  gibbet*'  Never 
before  was  the  illustrious  chief  of  our  army  placed 
in  a  more  trying  situation.  It  was  universally 
reported  and  believed  in  camp  at  the  time,  that  he 
shed  tears,  on  signing  the  death-warrant  of  the 
brave  but  unfortunate  captive.  The  stem,  un- 
bending laws  of  war,  pointed  to  an  ignominious 
death  only,  and  he  possessed  no  power  to  change 
those  laws.  Monday  morning  the  sun  rose  clear ; 
all  were  busy  in  preparing  for  the  tragic  scene  be- 
fore us ;  large  detachments  of  troops  under  arms ; 
nearly  all  the  general  and  field  officers,  except  the 
commander-in-chief  and  his  suite,  were  mounted 
on  horseback,  in  their  appropriate  costume;  an 
immense  concourse  of  citizens  thronged  every 
avenue ;  melancholy  sat  on  each  countenance ; — 
the  scene  was  awful!  Sometime  before  he  left 
his  quarters,  I  went  in  company  with  Captain  Le- 
craft,  of  New  York,  to  bid  him  ferewell.  He 
was  in  the  act  of  shaving  himself,  standing  before 
a  glass  as  we  entered  the  door.  Seeing  that  we 
paused,  he  turned  round  and  pleasantly  observed, 
'Come  in, gentlemen;  you  perceive  I  am  now  in 
the  Bxjuis — but  I  shall  soon  be  relieved  from  this 
predicament.'  Soon  after  he  bade  adieu  to  all  im- 
mediately around  him,  in  the  most  affecting  man- 
ner. He  was  escorted  from  the  door  to  the  place 
of  execution ,  (about  threequarters  of  a  mile  distant,) 


by  two  of  our  officers ;  one  was  a  Mr.  Samuel 
Hughes  of  Baltimore,  ii  my  memory  does  not  de- 
ceive me ;  the  name  of  the  other  1  have  ibrgotteD. 
Andre  walked  between  them,  dressed  in  fell  uni- 
form.   How  wonderful  and  mysterious  are  tlie 
dispensations  of  Providence  1    A  few  yean  before, 
and  these  very  officers  were  prisoners  of  war  in 
Quebec,  where  Andre  was  town  major ;  and  tliey 
had  been  treated  by  him  with  kindness  and  hu- 
manity— now  they  were  compelled,  by  the  ia- 
flexible  code  of  military  law,  to  aid  in  taking  away 
the  life  of  their  amiable  and  hapless  friend!  I 
kept  very  near  his  person  until  the  scene  wai 
finally  closed.    He  seemed  elevated  above  his  mis- 
fortunes. Not  a  feature  of  his  countenance  changed. 
He  smiled  as  he  bowed  gracefully  to  many  of  our 
officers,  with  whom  he  was  acquainted,  flisilep, 
firm  and  soldierlike ;  his  bearing,  lofty  and  finn  ;— 
and  while  the  assembled  throng  was  dissdlred  lo 
grief,  no  tear  coursed  down  his  cheek.  When  he  y- 
cended  the  cart,  Maj.  Jos.  Pattingall  read  the  death 
warrant  The  executioner  appeared  to  do  hii office, 
but  Andre  ordered  him  to  retire.    When  the  rape 
was  adjusted  about  his  neck,  with  his  own  hind, 
without  any  assistance,  I  distinctly  heard  him  lay, 
'  In  a  few  minutes  I  shall  know  more  than  any  of 
you.'    After  he  had  bandaged  his  eyes  with  a 
white  handkerchief.  Col.  Scammd  said, '  You  can 
now  speak,  if  you  wish.'    Rafting  the  handker- 
chief, he  replied,  with  a  firm  voice, '  I  pray  you 
to  bear  me  witness  that  I  die  like  a  brere  mm.' 
After  the  body  was  interred,  and  his  clothes  deli- 
vered to  his  servant,  to  carry  to  New  York,  the 
dead  march  was  played,  and  we  retired  to  qoartm, 
overwhelmed  with  the  sad  scenes  of  this  memora- 
ble day.    I  have  been  told  that  a  monumeot  was 
long  ago  erected  to  his  memory,  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  and  that  his  ashes  were  disinterred  in 
1821,  by  Mr.  Buchanan,  British  consul  at  N«w 
York,  and  removed  to  England,  at  the  suggestion 
of  the  late  Duke  of  York." 

"  Is  it  true,  sir,  as  related  by  Lee,  in  his  incoo- 
parable  narrative  of  the  enterprise  of  John  Champs 
of  Loudoun  county,  Virginia,  that  be  deserted 
prior  to  the  execution,  in  order  U>  seize  iraoM 
and  bring  him  alive  to  camp  i" 

"No,  sir,"  he  replied.  "On  the  contrary,  Champe 
did  not  leave  us  until  the  night  of  the  90th  of 
October,  and  was  then  sent  to  discover  how  ftr 
the  suspicions  of  Washington  were  well  founded, 
as  to  some  of  his  chief  officers,  whom  be  had  been 
induced  to  believe  were  concerned  in  the  treason 
of  Arnold.  The  agent  mentioned  by  Lee,  tn 
whom  Champe  was  introduced  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  and  whose  information  was  conveyed  by 
him  in  cypher  to  the  American  general,  was  Sam 
Francis,  a  negro  man,  who  kept  a  tavern  in  ^ 
city  for  some  time  prior  to  the  battle  oi  Long 
Island,  and  who  remained  there  during  Ibe  whole 
period  of  seven  years,  while  the  dty  was  bdd  by 
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the  enemy.  Wathington's  bead  quarters  were  at 
one  time  at  Sem's  house,  prior  to  the  evacuation 
of  New  York  by  the  Americans^  in  August,  1776. 
He  Ibrmed  for  his  colored  host  an  inviolable  friend- 
ship. The  house  abounded  in  good  cheer.  Fran- 
cis was  uniformly  pdite  and  prompt — very  obser- 
vant of  passing  events — thoughtful  and  taciturn 
as  Champe  himself— kept  his  day  book  and  leger 
with  his  own  hand — was  a  genuine  patriot,  as 
well  as  an  admirer  of  the  American  chief.  There 
is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  Washington  himself 
gave  Sam  the  key  to  the  cyphered  letter,  and  that 
he  had  received  advices  dirough  this  channel,  of 
the  movements  of  the  enemy,  long  before  Champers 
adventure.  Sir  Henry  Clinton  and  his  principal 
officers  lodged  at  his  tavern  during  all  their  resi- 
dence in  New  York,  occupying  the  very  rooms 
where  Washington  and  his  staff  had  often  slept. 
Sam  became  as  intimate  with  them  as  he  had  pre- 
Tioiiely  been  with  our  chief.  They  little  supposed 
that  &m  was  in  correspondence  with  the  head  of  the 
American  army,  nor  did  he  give  them  the  oppor- 
tunity of  suspecting  that  he  was  noting  their  con- 
versations at  his  table,  or  searching  with  inquisitive 
eye  the  workings  of  their  minds,  frequently  dis- 
played in  their  thoughtful  visage.  Never  did  he 
0OC8  betray  the  confidence  reposed  in  him,  or  mis- 
lead his  friend  during  this  eventful  and  interesting 
period  of  our  history.  I  w  as  present  in  New  York 
at  Francis'  tavern,  on  the  4th  of  December,  1783, 
and  saw  Washington  once  more  greet  his  foithful 
confidante.  An  affecting  scene  now  occurred. 
The  warrior  was  about  to  separate  from  his  compa- 
nmfl  in  arms.  His  chief  officers  advanced  to  re- 
ceive his  last  embrace  and  final  blessing.  My 
own  fiuthiiil  commander,  Knox,  under  whose  ban- 
ner I  had  often  met  the  enemy,  first  grasped  his 
hand  :  both  were  overwhelmed  with  strong  emo- 
tkm :  these  stem  chieftains,  unmoved  amidst  the 
shock  of  battle  and  the  groans  of  the  dying,  were 
now  subdued  by  the  tide  of  grief  rushing  on  their 
soal«.  No  woiid  was  uttered  to  break  the  pro- 
found silence  of  this  majestic  scene.  Walking  to 
White  Hall,  attended  by  a  numerous  concourse  of 
admiring  and  weeping  spectators,  he  entered  a 
barge,  which  was  to  transport  him  to  Paulus 
Hook.  It  was  manned  by  twelve  seamen  dressed 
in  white.  I  yet  see  the  noble  form  of  that  immor- 
tal man,  as  he  stood  erect  in  the  barge  and  waved 
hie  hat  in  bidding  adieu  to  the  multitude  thronging 
the  shore.  Surely  no  man  ever  served  under  such 
aoommander!'' 

"  Pray,  sir,  what  became  of  Sam  Francis  ?'* 

"  Congress,  on  the  recommendation  of  Wash- 
ington, presented  him  with  a  farm  on  the  Raritan, 
where  be  lived  many  years,  and  died  universally 
esteemed  for  his  virtues  and  patriotism." 

"  Have  you  detailed  all  the  events  of  your  mili- 
tary life  ?'» 

**  No,  sir,"  he  replied;  "  I  omitted  to  mention, 


in  its  proper  place,  that  I  witnessed  the  conven- 
tion of  officers  at  Newburgh,  on  the  fifleenth  of 
March,  1783,  when  Washington  delivered  his  ad- 
dress, in  order  to  counteract  the  effects  of  the  cele- 
brated anonymous  letter  of  John  Armstrong,  a 
composition  not  surpassed  in  splendor  of  style  or 
bitterness  of  spirit,  by  the  best  efforts  of  Junius 
himsel£  The  object  was  to  prevent  the  army 
from  sheathing  their  swords,  until  Congress  had 
settled  all  arrearages  of  pay  and  compensation : 
and  this  bold  and  reckless  measure,  which  aimed 
to  undo  all  the  work  of  our  revolution  and  estab- 
lish a  military  despotism,  unless  the  demand  was 
gratified,  was  crushed  by  the  superior  energy  and 
decision  of  the  commander-in-chief. 

"  I  was  also  engaged  in  defence  of  Mud  Island, 
where  our  privations  and  exposures  were  truly 
great  and  hazardous. 

^Sucb,  sir,  is  an  outline  of  my  services  to 
America,  for  almost  nine  years ;  and  if  I  have 
contributed  to  establish  the  liberties  of  my  coun- 
try, and  the  constitution  under  which  we  en- 
joy our  invaluable  rights  and  privileges,  it  shall 
solace  me  in  the  decline  of  life ;  and  when  the  God 
of  battles  shall  summon  me  from  earth,  I  shall  bow 
submissively  to  his  sovereign  will,  and  say,  *  Lord 
now  lettest  thou  thy  servant  depart  in  peace,  for 
mine  eyes  have  seen  thy  salvation.'  " 


LAMENT  OF  AN  OLD  BACHELOR. 

Indulgent  Muse !  I  woo  thee  still ; 

Thy  breathings  nerve  my  fragile  ear; 
They,  soft  as  sound  from  murm'ring  rill, 

Dissolve  each  frozen  tear. 

I  woo  thee  for  thyself  alone ; 

No  dreams  of  earthly  fame  I  know ; 
Yet  sing,  oh !  sing,  in  mellow  tone, 

My  tale  of  earthly  wo. 

Alas!  by  fancy's  fiick'ring  light, 
In  youth  Tve  soared  on  wings  of  fame, 

BQt  shuddered,  each  returning  night, 
To  find  myself  the  same. 

And  now,  the  dreams  of  fancy  gone. 
By  friend  and  foe,  and  Ioyc  forgot, 

I'm  left  to  weep  my  fate  alone, 
In  this  poor  shattered  cou 

No  eherob  lisps  a  fother's  name ; 

No  fair  one  smiles  to  find  me  near ; 
No  anguished  heart  is  here  to  claim 

The  tribute  of  a  tear. 

The  friends  my  early  childhood  knew, 

As  leaves  returned  to  parent  sod. 
Have  paid  the  debt  to  nature  due, 

And  gone  unto  their  Ood. 
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When  lowlj  down  my  body  lifl% 
And  fell  diaeaae  my  fnoM  oommandi^ 

I  drink  the  dnughta  which  lucre  buys 
From  cold  and  heartleis  handa. 

No  <<Iady»>IoTe"  is  there  to  soothe 
The  anguish  nature's  laws  impose. 

Nor  make  the  bed  of  sickneM  smooth, 
Nor  sympathy  disclose. 

A  mote  upon  the  stream  oflife, 
I've  floated  down  its  ebbing  tide. 

Unheeded  in  the  raging  strife 
Of  passion  and  of  pride. 

My  «  head  is  silvered  o'er  with  age;" 
My  veins  are  filled  with  sluggish  gors ; 

I  totter  now  upon  the  stage. 
To  fall!  and  rise  no  more. 

Sad  relic  of  departed  days, 
Still  lea  awhile  to  linger  here, 

And  wauh  the  hour  that  aseming  stays 
To  keep  ma  from  my  bier. 

LTI 

▲ttf  Ut,  1838. 


BENEFITS  OF  THE  HEFORMATIOll 

ON  THE   HAPPINESS   OP  MAN. 

By  a  nraflTe  of  Ooocblsod,  Vs. 

There  are  some  epochs  in  the  history  of  our 
race,  to  which  we  look  back  with  admiration  and 
gratitude.  They  are  associated  with  the  remem- 
brance of  every  blessing.  Their  records  form 
bright  pa^es  in  the  dreary  annals  of  the  world, 
upon  which  the  eye  of  the  philanthropist  lingers 
with  delight  Amidst  changes,  they  will  stand 
as  landmarks  to  guide  the  patriot  of  all  future 
time;  as  a  rock  in  the  tumultuous  ooean  of  human 
passions,  remaining  unmoved  and  uninjured  by 
the  floods  of  licentiousness ;  upon  whose  top,  like 
Ararat  of  old,  the  ark  of  human  hope  can  rest. 
The  sons  of  old  England  will  hold  in  proudest 
recollection  the  19(h  day  of  June,  1215,  as  long  as 
the  principles  of  Magna  Charta,  the  foundation 
and  bulwark  of  English  liberty,  are  known  and 
appreciated.  And  the  pious  Israelite  never  re- 
membered, with  more  devotion,  the  cloud  by  day 
and  the  pillar  of  fire  by  night,  which  led  his  kin- 
dred from  a  land  of  bondage  to  one  of  promise, 
than  have  the  friends  of  civil  and  religious  freedom 
been  accustomed  to  recollect  the  reformatkm  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  The  voice  of  this  d»y  and 
generation  has  pronounced  that  event  to  have  been 
the  greatest  and  noblest  triumph  ever  achieved 
by  virtue  and  knowledge^  over  ignorance  and  vice. 

A  writer  in  the  March,  and  in  a  subsequent 
number  of  the  Messenger,  in  ably  and  eloquently 
discussing  '*  the  influence  of  morals  qn  the  h§p- 


pineti  of  man,"  has  controverted  this  positios; 
and  contended,  that  all  the  blessings  wl^ch  We 
been  attributed  to  this  occurrence,  would  kre 
^been  enjoyed  by  the  qmatka  of  other  csmi 
kif  objectionable  in  their  character  and  raulti. 
In  his  ardor  to  establish  his  theory,  he  dspidi 
the  licentiousnefls  and  the  corruption  of  public 
morals  as  the  legitimate  fruits  of  an  uarestnioal 
pree»— of  unbridled  thought,  and  freedom  of  o^ 
nion — and  of  a  mere  intellectual  improvement 

An  impartial  tribunal  will  always  acknowledgt, 
that  many  evils  flowed  from  the  operation  of  tbe 
principles  which  were  established  by  the  t^ 
mation,  and  which  were  also  interwoven  with  ito 
very  destiny.  We  have  never  imagined  that  tb 
revolution  of  tbe  sixteenth  century  would  ever 
be  compared  to  that  great  reformation  of  the  nli- 
gx>us  institutkms  of  the  world,  wbk^,  for  aga  ' 
before  it  occurred,  had  been  the  song  of  the  pro- 
phet and  the  hope  of  man.  That  refbrmatiaa 
was  entirely  in  the  hands  of  him  who  called  all 
things  out  of  nothing.  At  his  command,  tin 
raging  ocean  and  thestormy  winds  are  BtOl.  The 
other  reiQrmatk>n  was  in  the  hands  of  poor,  feeble, 
frail  man.  But,  because  it  is  not  within  the  com- 
pass of  human  power  to  bring  heavenly  bemty 
and  order  out  of  moral  chaos,  and  to  cootrol  the 
boisterous  passions  of  mankind,  like  him,  who,  in 
opening  the  sacred  fountain  of  happioen  frasi 
which  all  the  springs  and  joys  of  life  were  to  flow 

evermore,  when  he  was  smitten,  smois  aot 
again ;  are  we,  therefore^  never  to  struggle  iathe 
cause  of  virtue  and  knowledge?  Man's  worb 
will  ever  be  imperfect.  This  imperfectkn  ii  tbe 
great  destroyer  of  his  institutions.  It  is  a  toI- 
cano  continually  breaking  out  beneath  the  okab- 
ments  of  his  most  Rplendid  achievements.  Bat  U 
is  not  for  the  philanthropist,  on  this  acoouot,  to 
despair  of  the  great  cause  of  human  improrenMst 
and  happiness.  On  the  contrary,  be  ought  to 
buckle  on  his  whole  armor,  and  rush  onward  to 
tbe  hottest  of  the  fight 

No  one  can  doubt  of  the  necessity  there  was  ix 
a  correction  of  the  abuaea  which  existed  at  the 
beginning  of  tbe  revolution  of  the  sixteenth  cea- 
tury.  The  Catholic  church  had  usurped  temponi 
and  spiritual  power.  The  sound  of  freedom,  ouoe 
echoed  amidst  the  classic  hills  of  Italy  and  Greece, 
had  died  away.  The  bright  beams  of  knowledge, 
which  had  been  reflected  from  Greece  to  Bmne, 
had  been  lost  amidst  the  clouds  which  enieloped 
the  dark  ages,  save  here  and  there  a  fow  ecatte^ 
ing  rays  were  collected  by  some  cloistered  menk, 
less  ambitious  of  temporal  power  than  his  hie- 
tbren.  The  delightful  strains  which  had  bees 
harped  Upon  the  banks  of  the  Nile  and  Dissus  were 
forgotten,  and  the  lyre  was  unstrung.  TfaspKU' 
fountam  of  morals  was  corrupted;  and  crerj 
stream  that  issued  from  it,  carried  disease  v^ 
death  through  the  world.    The  reUfks  of  Ba» 
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ImuI  bceonM  lhe«prolific  fouroe  of  lioeDtiouiMM ; 
of  tfaftt  tel  frailtj  of  man,  ^hich  hu  nmrrod  the 
bMOty  snd  ■ymmetry  of  bit  nature;  stamped  the 
indelible  mark  of  vice  upon  hit  character;  and 
which  not  only  inroked  the  fire  from  heaven  that 
burned  up  the  dtieeof  the  plain,  but  has  left  every- 
where imprened  upon  the  face  of  the  worlds  last- 
ing memorials  of  its  desolation.    The  streams  of 
intellectual  and  moral  corruption  gushed  through 
the  lend,  poisoning  all  the  fountains  of  life.    Leo 
X,  by  his  worse  than  infidel  mockery,  the  selling 
of  indulgences,  wounded  the  moral  sensibility  of 
the  world  to  the  very  quick.    Superstition  had 
erery where  overwhelmed   the  people  with  the 
most  enormous  load  of  absurdity.    And  the  very 
champfons  of  popery,  with  Henry  VIII  of  Eng- 
land at  their  he»A,  disgusted  the  people  with  their 
open* and  avowed  contempt. of  the  most  sacred 
oblfgaiions  of  virtue  and  morality.    Nor  would 
the  Catholics  yield  in  the  most  insignificant  trifie, 
or  acknowledge  a  single  fiiult;  but  they  perse- 
cttted^  with  the  utmost  cruelty,  all  whose  opinions 
were  not  agreeable  to  their  own  standard  of  &ith. 
Amidst  such  circumstances,  originated   this 
great  moral'  and  intellectoal  revolution.   *It  was 
an  expiring  effort  of  knowledge,  responding  to  the 
call  of  virtue.    Printing  had  given  an  impetus  to 
the  human  intellect    Events  had  occurred,  which 
aroused  into  action  all  the  energies  of  humanity. 
The  long  and  the  distaat  past  called  loudly  on  the 
iiiture.    The  voice  of  patriotism,  long  ago  hushed, 
and  silent  as  the  mouldering  relics  of  gratitude, 
which  marked  the  tombs  of  the  patriots,  was 
sigain  heard,  calling  to  the  rescue.    The  wave 
wae  in  motion,  and  its  course  must  have  been  on- 
ward or  backward.  There  was  no  hope  in  retreat 
Firtiie.'with  her  thousand  smiles,  chanting  the 
nog  of  joy,  beckoned  onward,  whilst  the  wild  and 
frightful  revelry  of  licentiousness  was  the  only 
imittcement  to  remain.    Before  was  heard  the 
organ  choir  of  nature,  tuned  to  the  song  of  rational 
and  free  devotion ;  and  the  spacious  temple  of  the 
world,  erected  for  the  children  of  men,  whose 
surchitect  is  God, echoed  the  delightful  strains: 
behind  was  seen  the  bloody  trophies  of  desolation, 
n&d  the  cries  of  persecution  and  the  bowlings  of 
AtuktwcMm  drowned  every  note  of  grateful  praise. 
Msm>  ruined  by  the  perversity  of  his  own  will, 
wws  still  Bkore  injured  and  debased  by  oppression. 
He  has  ever  been  prone  to  wander ;  prone  to  for- 
1^  the  high  destiny  to  which  he  has  been  called. 
Stall   he  might  have  retraced  his  steps;  he  might 
hare   been  warned  by  the  light  of  experience, 
which  was  continually  flickering  up  around  him, 
that  tmth  and  virtue  were  the  only  pillars,  m  the 
jMith  «Mf  his  pilgrimage,  which  pointed  to  happi- 
iMsa  ;  be  might  have  returned  firom  his  wanderings 
m  th^  arid  and  sandy  deserts  of  ignorance,  and 
tasted  of  living  waters;  had  not  the  sceptre  of 
isnbrklled  power  reduced  him  to  unqualified  sub* 


mission  and  dependence,  trsftnmelled  the  energies 
of  his  intellect,  and  forced  a  union  between  the 
brightest  aspirations  of  his  soul  and  the  greatest 
immoralities. 

Was  it  not  time  for  the  firiends  of  humanity  to 
strike  a  blow  for  the  liberties  of  the  world?  Or 
was  there  any  plan  by  which  the  objects  of  the 
reformers  could  have  been  obtained  other  than 
that  which  they  adopted?  Revolutions  are  alarm- 
ing events.  They  oflen  sweep,  even  from  remem- 
brance, the  foirest  and  best  monuments  of  human 
greatness  and  goodness.  But  where,  in  the 
dreadful  and  bloody  rolls  of  revolutions,  can  be 
fbund  anything  so  injurious  to  the  social  institu- 
tions of  man,  as  that  deadly  apathy  which  leads 
whole  nations  to  forget  that  virtue  and  knowledge 
have  any  charms,  or  that  vice  and  ignorance  have 
any  frightful  horrors.  Better  ride  upon  the 
mountain  wave  than  perish  in  a  breathless  calm. 
It  is  better  t(f  brave  the  whirlwind  than  to  breathe 
the  still  and  putrid  air.  Yet  the  reformation 
was  not  the  result  of  a  momentary  excitement,  or 
of  a  sudden  explosion  of  the  passions.  Prior  to 
the  invention  of  the  art  of  printing,  and  in  the  lat- 
ter end  of  Edward  III,  John  Wickli£fe  began  to 
spread  the  doctrines  of  reformation.  And  though 
strong  symptoms  appeared,  of  a  desire  to  shake 
off  the  bondage  of  the  Roman  hierarchy,  its  power 
was  tbo  strong  to  be  resisted.  The  world  was 
not  yet  prepared  for  such  an  event.  The  aii  of 
printing  was  yet  to  be  discovered,  to  prepare  a 
more  appropriate  period  for  the  finishing  blow  to 
ecclesiastical  power.  Numberless  causes  were  in 
active  operation,  to  rekindle  into  a  flame  those 
sparks  of  virtue  and  mcMnlity  which  remained 
unsmothered  amidst  the  ruins  of  their  own  tem- 
ples, and  unquenched  amidst  the  thousand  muddy 
streams  of  corruption  and  vice  which  flowed  from 
the  Pontifical  See,  and  swept  from  existence  all 
the  vestiges  of  moral  greatness  or  of  intellectual 
worth.  And  the  fitful  flame  of  knowledge  which 
the  more  benevolent  and  virtuous  of  the  clerical 
order  watched  with  all  the  devotion  of  the  early 
vitals,  cast  its  flickering  light  into  the  deep 
labyrinths  of  error  and  superstition,  where  nations 
had  been  wandering  for  centuries;  and  in  its  last 
struggles  to  overcome  a  total  extinguishment^  it 
blazed  up  in  a  splendor  that  expelled  the  darkness 
which  surrounded  those  paths  which  led  down  to 
that  grand  cemetery  of  nations,  where  the  hopes  of 
millions  had  been  buried  forever.  Then  truth 
commenced  its  conflicts  with  error,  and  knowledge 
its  struggles  with  ignorance.  The  resilient  en- 
ergy of  the  mind  throw  off  the  shackles  that  had 
so  long  and  so  fatally  bound  up  its  powers.  Reli- 
gion, which,  in  the  hands  of  fallen  man,  had 
become  the  scourge  of  the  world,  displayed  its 
powers  in  breaking  the  sceptre  of  despotism,  the 
wand  of  ignorance,  the  fascination  of  licentious- 
ness^  and  in  elevating  the  moral  and  intellectual 
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oondition  of  man,  and  in  mouldering^  into  (he  duft 
all  the  splendid  monuments  of  oppression.  The 
reformation  progressed,  dispensing  blessings  eyery 
where  to  social  man ;  triumphing,  not  over  kings 
and  priests,  but  oyer  the  worst  enemies  of 
humanity — fiinaticism,  superstition  and  tyranny — 
and,  contending  for  no  ambitious  chieftain,  its  sup- 
porters rallied  under  the  banners  of  knowledge 
and  virtue. 

The  imagination  cannot  conceive  any  other 
causes  which  could  have  possibly  produced  the 
benefits  which  flowed  from  Ihis  great  revolution 
in  the  moral  and  intellectual  conditkms  of  our 
species.  The  voice  of  religion,  of  virtue,  of  hu- 
manity, of  literature,  had  remonstrated  in  vain, 
against  the  establishment  of  institutions,  the  sole 
objects  of  which  were  to  degrade  their  characters 
and  conditions.  Remonstrances,  long  and  often 
repeated,  had  been  entirely  disregarded.  The 
fiiggot  and  the  stake  of  persecution,  were  the  only 
responses  to  the  cries  and  the  sufferings  of  the 
generous  and  the  brave.  There  then  was  no 
relief,  except  opfiosition  to  the  power  which  autho- 
rized and  sanctioned  these  abuses.  This  was 
the  sentiment  of  the  age,  and  must  be  the  decision 
of  posterity. 

The  Augustine  friar  acted  in  obedience  to  the 
spirit  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  Man  had 
become  restless  under  his  multiplied  sufferings. 
And  all  of  his  energies  were  prepared  to  be 
directed  against  the  very  fountain  of  his  evils.  In 
the  conflict,  ancient  institutions  might  perish, 
social  and  political  establishments  might  be  blotted 
out  of  existence.  But  why  should  there  have 
been  any  longing  after  their  immortality?  Did 
they  elevate  one  human  feeling,  or  soothe  one 
human  sorrow.'  The  philanthropist  must  rejoice 
that  they  are  gone,  now  that  we  have  such  blessed 
and  excellent  ones,  established  upon  the  sacred 
principles  of  the  reformation.  May  tliese  be  im 
mortal,  and  safely  float  upon  the  stormy  billows 
of  the  human  passions,  down  to  the  last  moment  of 
time,  when  the  funeral  knell  of  all  earthly  things 
shall  be  sounded ! 

It  was  fortunate  for  mankind  that  the  reformers 
directed  their  first  attacks  against  the  religious 
establishment  of  their  oppressors.  The  chains  of 
political  slavery  had  been  rivetted  by  the  per- 
verted religious  principle.  Civil  abuses  had  been 
sanctioned  by  ecclesiastical  ones.  The  expediency 
of  a  political  measure  addresses  itself  to  the  rea- 
son. Religion  appeals  to  the  warmest  emotions 
of  the  heart  And  when  the  heart  is  prejudiced, 
and  biased  and  warped,  the  reason  must  succumb. 
Thus  the  only  mode  of  effecting  any  purpose 
which  the  judgment  approves,  and  the  affections 
censures,  is  to  free  the  heart  from  all  improper 
influences.  Light  and  knowledge  cannot  control 
the  feelings  when  our  eyes  are  shut  against  them, 
notwithstanding  their  power  of  refining  the  haart^ 


when  prejudice  doss  not  prevent  Thoi  lo  long 
as  the  hierarchy  corrupted  the  principle!  of  mo- 
rality and  virtue,  the  patriot  could  entertain  no 
hope  of  correcting  political  abuses.  What  wu 
the  object  of  the  contest?  It  was  the  eetablisih 
ment  of  freedom  of  thought  and  opinion,  and 
to  gain  exemption  from  the  tyrannical  abuses  of 
the  hierarchy.  And  this  was  necessary  to  tls 
organization  of  the  institutions  of  political  freedom. 
All  free  and  liberal  institutions  have  their  fbuodt- 
tions  in  an  enlightened  and  unprejudiced  pnbijc 
sentiment.  Without  this,  nations,  which  blomm 
as  the  gardens  of  Jericho  once  did,  will  become  ai 
desolate  as  the  ruins  of  Babylon. 

But  this  question  is  not  left  to  the  dedmn  of 
our  poor,  feeble  reasonings.  Happy  for  mankind, 
it  has  been  decided  by  a  tribunal  whose  judgment 
can  never  be  reversed,  though  the  besom  of  de- 
struction should  now  sweep  away  every  institn- 
tion  of  man,  and  the  fragments  of  the  mouldering 
columns  of  his  greatness  should  overshadow  the 
tomb  of  his  last  hope.  History,  with  her  Instroo- 
tive  pen,  has  recorded  the  proof.  Go  back  in 
remembrance  to  those  intellectual  and  monl 
giants,  who  succeeded  the  outbreakings  of  the 
spirit  of  reformation,  and  who  were  its  creatniti. 
Forget  not  their  struggles  for  freedom.  Recol- 
lect the  development  and  progress  of  free  princi- 
ples, until  finally  the  gr^t  work  of  the  reforma- 
tion was  accomplished,  by  the  patriots  of  the 
American  Revolution.  Then  was  a  political  tjh 
tem  organized  upon  the  great  principles  of  human 
right  i-^-a  system,  too,  of  political  liberty,  as  free 
from  impurities  as  anything  human  can  be.  It 
stands  as  a  mighty  memorial  of  the  blessingi  of 
the  reformation.  The  pillars  of  Hercules  stood  ai 
the  boundaries  of  his  latwrs.  The  pyramidi  of 
Egypt  are  lasting  monuments  of  the  power  and 
tyranny  of  her  king.  Triumphal  arches  arose  m 
honor  of  the  mighty  conqueror.  But  the  grati- 
tude of  the  human  heart  for  the  rdbrmerf, 
throughout  the  ceaseless  ag^  of  eternity,  only 
shall  limit  their  praise. 

The  benefits  which  were  achieved  for  social 
roan,  during  the  progress  of  the  religious  revolu- 
tion, were  felt  at  every  step  of  our  rcTolutioofe 
political  independence.  The  American  petriot, 
did  not  have  to  contend  with  the  dominion  of  the 
priesthood,  or  with  perverted  religkws  feclingi 
The  heart  responded  with  a  tide  of  erootioos  to 
the  conclusions  of  the  mind.  Had  there  not  bees 
freedom  of  religious  opinion,  no  green  laurel 
would  now  be  waving  over  the  tombs  of  WaA- 
ington,  and  Henry,  Hancock  and  Lee.  Thedark 
spirit  of  ifUoUnmcB  would  have  crushed  liberty  is 
its  germ,  and  torn  from  the  brow  of  the  hero  the 
never  Ming  wreath  of  imperishable  fhme. 

In  the  freedom  of  religious  opink»s,  the  "  Na- 
tive of  Petersburg*'  thinks  he  behdds  noioiij^ 
shadowy  monster  infidelity,  but  the  decay  of  ersrjT 
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valuable  blessing.  His  imaginatioo  pictures  it  as 
the  deadly  upas^  which  is  to  wither  up  every  thing 
valuable  in  our  social  condition.  To  us  it  ha»  no 
such  horrors.  It  is  the  anchor  of  our  hope.  And 
if  the  blessing  of  our  social  fiibric  can  survive  the 
ruins  of  others,  we  shall  be  wholly  indebted  to  this 
t>rinciple. 

History  does  not  show  that  liberty  of  thought 
and  action  have  been  the  parent  of  all  the  woes 
whidi  have  afflicted  the  human  family ;  nor  that  it 
18  the  most  prolific  source  of  licentiousness,  and  of 
all  the  dreadful  consequences  which  have  resulted 
from  it  Man,  under  al  1  forms  of  government,  and 
in  every  condition  of  society,  has  been  liable  to 
excesses  of  profligacy.  And  the  annals  of  the 
world,  as  a  faithful  monitor,  points  to  those  periods 
wben  the  intellect  was  harnessed,  and  the  con- 
science  inured  to  slavery,  as  the  springtime  of 
infidelity  and  licentiousness.  Despotism  can  and 
does  conceal  acts  of  atrocity.  There  is  no  mirror 
in  which  we  can  behold  a  true  picture  of  her  deeds. 
Men  are  restrained  by  the  strong  arm  of  power 
fit»m  publishing  to  the  world  a  history  of  their 
lewdness.  But  this  is  all  that  government  can  do. 
Its  power  cannot  extend  to  the  motives  of  the 
heart.  It  cannot  reform  the  evil  disposition.  And 
that  single  declaration  of  our  Saviour, '^  My  king- 
dom is  not  of  this  world,"  was  of  itself,  and  alone 
sufficient  to  attest  his  claims  to  infinite  wisdom. 
Every  state  that  ever  attempted  to  control  the 
thoaghia  and  opinions  of  its  subjects,  chained 
virtue  to  the  car  of  bigotry,  and  blotted  out  from 
its  national  institutions  whatever  was  calculated 
to  elevate  the  condition  of  society.  What  was 
the  history  of  many  of  the  centuries  which  pre- 
ceded the  reformation?  The  powers  of  the  human 
mind  were  fettered — and  man  seemed  to  be  in  a 
wild  and  frightiiil  delirium.  He  was  tossed  upon 
a  boisterous  sea,  without  compass  or  rudder,  and 
finally  shipwrecked.  Virtue  and  morality  were 
Ibrgotten  as  national  honors  and  badges  of  na- 
tiDDal  worth.  And  if  an  heroic  achievement  now 
and  then  immortalized  the  actor,  it  resulted  from 
the  spontaneous  emotions  of  the  heart,  in  spit^  of 
the  demoralizing  tendency  of  the  government. 
The  Airest  temples  of  intellectual  greatness  and 
splecKlor  mouldered  in  the  dust,  covering  in  their 
mins  the  unmoumed  and  unhonored  champions  of 
Tjrtoe.  There  could  be  but  few  incentives  to 
iatellectual  excellence,  whQst  the  only  standard  of 
morals  which  the  government  would  allow  was 
corrupt     It  is  not  to  be  denied,  that  licentious- 

^  ntm  has  ruined  kingdoms  that  were  once  five  and 
eali^btened.  But  the  philosophical  inquirer  will 
trade  the  licentiousness  to  other  causes  than  to 
iatdlectual  freedom.  The  monuments  of  the 
power  of  the  lust  of  the  passions  are  to  be  seen 
tfaidLly  scattered  over  those  parts  of  the  world 
wtere  the  empire  of  the  goddess  of  liberty  has 

^.aercr  extended.    Where  firee  inquiry  has  never 


been  permitted,  is  now  to  be  seen  the  thraldom  of 
vice.  The  people  are  depraved  and  corrupt; 
without  morals;  without  literature ;  witlioutany 
thing  that  can  interest  them  in  the  perpetuity  of 
the  institutions  of  their  country.  And  where  do 
you  find  the  greatest  happiness  and  prosperity? 
In  no  community  but  where  emancipated  mind 
has  extended  its  dominion  and  carried  its  bles- 
sings. No  where  do  you  find  morals  so  pure  as  in 
free  communities :  and  no  where  else  is  there  such 
great  exemption  from  the  evil  effects  of  licentious 
principles.  In  such  a  society  there  is  always  a 
public  opinion,  which  has  an  inconceivably  greater 
effect  upon  the  conduct  and  character  of  its  mem- 
bers, than  government  restraints  upon  the  con- 
science ever  can  have.  It  is  confessed,  that  when 
the  principles  we  are  advocating  were  first  con- 
sidered as  being  established,  many  ran  into  the 
opposite  extreme  of  infidelity.  Men  who  had 
been  forced  to  acknowledge  the  authority  of  a 
fiilse  religion,  very  naturally,  when  the  restraint 
was  thrown  off,  denied  all  r^igion.  They  only 
judged  by  the  demoralizing  influence  which  had 
brutalized  them.  As  soon  as  the  human  intellect 
had  collected  its  energies,  their  error  was  exposed ; 
and  no  work,  advocating  infidel  principles,  has 
appeared  within  the  last  fifty  years,  that  did^ot 
fall  dead  from  the  press.  At  the  most  turbulent 
period  of  intellectual  freedom,  infidelity  never 
exerted  half  the  power  which  it  did  when  clothed 
m  the  garb  of  popery. 

Improvement  of  the  moral  feelings  is  the  first 
duty  of  every  people.  When  this  is  not  directly 
done,  the  improvement  of  the  mental  powers  will 
exert  a  salutary  influence  over  the  moral  faculty. 
We  believe  that  every  intellectual  research  will 
can  the  mind  off  from  the  pursuit  of  animal  grati- 
fications, in  a  measure,  and  tend  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  man  to  his  own  origin  and  destiny.  No 
one  can  explore  with  the  chemist  the  mysteries 
of  nature,  or  soar  with  the  philosopher  from  star  to 
star,  and  return  with  a  presumptuous  understand- 
ing. We  see  the  ii)nage  and  goodness  of  Crod 
impressed  everywhere  upon  his  handy  works. 
In  this  age  of  the  world,  men,  generally,  if  freedom 
of  inquiry  is  permitted,  will  direct  the  exercise  of 
their  intellectual  powers  to  the  investigation  of 
their  moral  duties  and  obligations.  But  where 
this  freedom  is  not  allowed,  the  officers  of  the 
state  take  upon  themselves  the  guardianship  of  the 
public  morals.  And  those  who  contend  for  this 
state  of  things,  seem  to  take  it  for  granted,  that  a 
proper  direction  will  be  given  to  public  sentiments 
and  morals.  Is  not  this  a  delusion?  Has  not 
every  system  of  morals  or  religion,  which  has 
been  forced  upon  a  deluded  and  enslaved  people^ 
proven  to  be  degrading  and  corrupting? 

Wherever  the  powers  and  privileges  of  the 
people  have  been  abridged,  and  their  mental  ener- 
gies paralized,  rulers  have  succeeded  in  perpetu- 
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ating  their  inttitutioDs  for  a  Umg  time.  Bat  ita- 
bUity  if  not  the  first  thing  needful.  The  cause  of 
humanity  is  but  little  aided  by  any  system  of 
principles,  which,  in  their  tendency,  are  not  calcu- 
lated to  give  a  right  direction  to  a  single  human 
thought,  no  matter  if  they  possess  the  durability 
of  the  eternal  hills. 

We  agree,  with  the  "  Native  of  Petersburg," 
that  corrupt  morals  are  destructive  of  the  tran- 
quillity and  happiness  of  any  nation.  And  it  is 
the  duty  of  every  citizen  to  oppose  whatever  will 
promote  licentiousness.  This  is  one  of  the  grounds 
on  which  we  rest  our  opposition  to  the  abuses  of 
popery,  and  our  support  of  the  reformers.  We 
had  entertained  the  hope  that  the  old  popish  doc- 
trine, of  the  immoral  and  Ucentious  tendency  of 
knowledge,  had  been  exploded.  Alas!  how  mis- 
taken. Because  man  has,  Prometheus  like,  stolen 
the  living  fire  from  heaven,  the  advocates  of  the 
church  of  Rome  would  tie  him,  as  the  father  of 
the  gods  did  the  son  of  Japetus,  to  a  rock  upon 
Mount  Caucasus,  where  a  vulture  was  to  feed 
upon  his  liver,  which  was  never  diminished, 
though  continually  devoured.  They  represent 
the  fruit  of  the  tree  of  knowledge  as  containing  the 
poison  which  brought  crime  and  death  into  the 
garden  of  Eden,  and  warn,  us  of  the  danger  of 
eating  thereof.  This  is  a  libel  upon  the  goodness 
of  God.  "  Man's  first  disobedience  brought  death 
into  the  world,  and  all  our  wo.''  The  evil  resulted 
,  from  a  violation  of  the  command  of  the  Creator. 
In  that  morning  of  time  when  the  stars  sang 
together,  and  all  nature  shouted  with  joy,  if  the 
Creator  had  said  "  Worship  me  not  with  your 
fiice  turned  towards  the  rising  of  the  sun,"  diso- 
bedience would  have  been  attended  with  the  same 
dreadful  consequences.  Why  was  the  finit  of  the 
tree  which  stood  in  the  midst  of  the  garden  the 
forbidden  fruit  ?  Because  if  man  erred,  if  he  did 
go  astray,  he  might  then  have  some  light  to  cheer 
his  tiresome  and  hopeless  way;  and  in  his  wander- 
ings through  an  evil  world  he  might  have  his  eyes 
opened  to  choose  between  good  and  evil.  Know- 
ledge was  not  the  cause  of  the  fiill,  but  was  given 
to  bless  man's  fallen  condition.  Blessed  provision 
for  man's  lost  estate !  Without  it  he  never  would 
have  tasted  of"  SUoa's  brook,  that  flowed  fiut  by 
the  oracle  of  GM.". 

What  else  we  have  to  say  in  defence  of  the  sta- 
bility of  free  political  institutions,  and  of  their 
tendency  to  promote  correct  morals,  we  must  re- 
serve for  some  future  time,  when  we  shall  answer 
the  attack  made  upon  the  politkal  revolution  of 
the  eighteenth  century. 

k  seeAis  to  us  to-  be  strange  how  any  man,  in 
this  happy  country,  can  question  the  benefits  of 
the  reformation.  Its  trophies  are  scattered  thick 
around  us.  The  human  intellect  has  reared  last- 
ing monuments  of  its  blessings  every  where.  Its 
proud  triumphs  are  to  be  seen  in  the  social  estab- 


lishments of  the  age.  The  traces  of  its  pTognn 
are  to  be  seen  on  every  page  of  recordsd  thought 
And  the  literature  of  the  past,  and  of  Um  [yreMt 
generation,  has  woven  a  green  and  never  ftding 
garhmd,  to  hang  over  the  tombs  of  the  refbriMn 
forever.  It  had  been  injured  and  degraded;  bat 
when  the  power  of  the  pontiff  was  brokeoi  liket 
flower  beaten  to  the  ground  by  a  past  itormi  it 
raised  up  its  head  amongst  its  ruined  beautiei} 
and  twined  a  green  laurel  around  the  brow  of  iti 
preeerver.  He  must  remember  coldly,  indeed, 
the  delightful  and  pathetk  strains  of  Milton,  Gov- 
per,  Campbell,  Bums  and  of  a  host  of  other  bardi, 
who  can  see  nothing  exalted  in  the  triumph  of 
free  and  enlightened  principles.  The  harp  that 
was  tuned  to  their  immortal  songs,  would  hire 
forever  hung  upon  the  willow  if  the  wand  of 
popery  had  not  lost  its  enchantment  Our  ova 
delightful  land  would  be  a  barren  and  waite  wil- 
derness. No  flower  of  literature  would  hud  ud 
blossom  here.  For  those  rapturous  notei  of  joy 
which  are  wafted  from  our  seashore  to  the  moua- 
tains,  and  echoed  back  again,  we  should  hiv« 
nothing  but  the  mournful  hoot  of  the  bird  of  def- 
lation. And  this  glorious  union  of  f ree  and  iodB- 
pendent  states  would  become  a  dark  and  dreid&l 
despotism^  withering  up  the  sources  of  happinoM, 
and  tattering  the  star  spangled  banner. 
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No.  IV. 

WILLIAM  6ILM0RE  SIMMS,  ESQ. 

The  land  of  the  pilgrims  not  only  if  the  onik 
of  American  liberty,  but  also  of  Americas  liti»- 
ture.  Boston,  styling  herself  "The  Litsnry 
Emporium,''  has,  for  more  than  a  century,  ho«il- 
ed,  not  only  her  Fanueil  Hall  and  her  stern  patri- 
ots, but  her  halls  of  science  and  men  of  learaiag. 
Among  the  band  of  refugees,  who  landed  oa  (h* 
rock  of  Plymouth,  were  men  of  profound  amdi- 
tion,  as  well  as  unaffected  piety;  diTiaei,  notosly 
deeply  read  in  the  Others,  but  scholars,  whoN 
minds  were  stored  and  enriched  with  danieloit. 
Side  by  side,  with  their  flrst  humble  tefflpie« 
worship,  rose  the  walls  of  the  still  humbler  school- 
house;  and,  nourished  by  intelligence  and  r^. 
religion  and  science,  like  twin  sisters,  grew 
gether  in  the  land.  Upon  the  foundation  It  '^^ 
the  wisdom  and  torteight  of  the  early  ssltl .  ' 
the  Plymouth  colony,  through  the  induslr  ^ 
taste  of  succeeding  geDerations,  a  strong  snd  • 
tiful  temple  has  been  erected,  which,  like  thi 
pie  of  the  Ephesian  Diana  in  its  inHiieDCf. 
until  recently,  claimed  and  received  the  he     * 
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of  all  tbe  devotees  of  learning  throughout  the  Ame- 
rican Onion.  Yale  and  Harvard  first  shfd  around 
it  their  classic  lights  like  pharoi  on  the  shores  of 
science,  guiding  the  sons  of  learning  through  the 
reigning  gloom. 

Although  precedency  is  justly  due  to  New  Eng- 
land in  literature,  we  must  not  withhold  the  truth, 
that  to  southern  mind,  as  it  developed  itself  in  the 
genera]  relations  of  the  American  people  to  each 
other,  throughout  one  of  the  most  interesting  pe- 
riods of  human  events,  is  due  the  palm  of  supre- 
macy ;  the  one  state  of  Massachusetts,  perhaps, 
alone  excepted.  New  England  maintained  her 
aKendancy  in  literature,  by  the  superiority  of  her 
home  education  over  that  of  the  other  colonies. 
But  to  balance  this,  the  Carolinians  and  Virgipians 
were  generally  educated  in  old  England,  the  tu- 
tors, instructors  and  libraries  of  which  country,  it 
will  not  be  denied,  were  far  superior  to  any  in  the 
commonwealth  of  Massachusetts.  AAer  America 
cast  off  her  allegiance  to  Great  Britain,  New 
England  became  almost  exclusively  the  nursery  of 
men  of  learning  in  the  south. 

A  t  length  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas,  beginning 
to  feel  tbe  force  and  truth  of  the  proposition  that 
ibreign  education  (here  used  in  its  most  limited 
sense)  is  dangerous  to  patriotism,  resolved  to  be- 
come independent  of  the  north,  and  laid  founda- 
tions for  literary  institutions  at  home.    They  were, 
however,  still  dependant  on  New  England  for 
instmctors;  for  those  southern  gentlemen,  who 
ooald  meet  the  expense  of  an  education  abroad, 
were  such,  always,  as  could  live  independently  of 
labor,  especially  scientific  toil.    All,  or  nearly  all 
of  the  educated  southerners,  were  men  of  easy 
fortunes,  and  therefore,  indisposed  to  literary  exer- 
tifln ;  or  professional  men,  too  much  occupied  to 
torn  aside  from  their  daily  duties.    The  north, 
therefore,  supplied  professors  for  their  infant  col- 
leges.    That  independence  in  their  fortunes,  which 
rendered  it  unnecessary  for  southern  gentlemen  to 
floperintend  their  colleges,  was  also  a  bar  to  their 
engaging  in  literary  pursuits ;  for,  it  is  the  spur, 
oHener  than  the  laurel ,  that  urges  genius  toward  the 
goal  of  foroe.    Therefore,  although  the  south  has 
produced  many  of  the  most  polished  scholars,  elo- 
qo&ai  orators,  and  profound  statesmen,  who,  during 
tbe  hist  half  century,  have  distinguished  our  coun- 
irj,  her  sons  have,  until  a  recent  period,  kept  aloof 
from  participating  (we  except  Marshall,  Wirt, 
and  a  fow  others,  whom  our  limits  will  not  permit 
oe  to  mention  more  particularly)  in  the  current 
I       literature  of  the  day.     Philadelphia  first  began  to 
enter  the  lists  against  New  England,  and  has  aU 
I       ready  equalled  the  renown  of  the  once  literary  em> 
poriom.     New  York  and  Baltimore  followed  in 
tbe  nee  for  literary  distinction,  and  Charleston, 
I       wtHSre  recently,  has  advanced  her  claims  to  rank,  as 
the  Athens  of  the  south. 

Tbe  collages  and  universities  of  Tirginia  and 


the  Carolinas  now  rank  among  the  first  in  the 
United  States,  wanting  alone,  that  age,  which  al- 
ways commands  a  certain  veneration,  respect  and 
confidence,  to  rival  the  |)arent  institutions  in  New 
England,  around  which  is  thrown  the  venerable 
charm  of  antiquity. 

The  steps  by  which  a  people,  whose  elements 
are  of  such  a  kind  as  compose  the  constantly  form- 
ing states  of  this  Union,  advance  to  literary  dis- 
tinction, after  the  want  of  literature  is  discovered, 
are  few  and  easily  traced.  A  weekly  periodical, 
and  the  district,  or  village  school,  rise  up  nearly 
together;  the  academy  grows  out  of  the  latter,  and 
the  weekly  literary  pape.r  out  of  the  former :  this, 
in  its  turn  is  followed  by  the  monthly  magazine,  the 
cotemporary  of  which  is  the  university.  At  this 
crisis,  the  foundation  of  permanent  literature  and 
science  is  established,  and  the  progress  of  the 
state  toward  literary  eminence  will  then  rest  solely 
upon  the  energies  and  genius  of  its  population. 
Like  the  target  in  a  school  of  archery,  magazines 
may  then  test  the  skill  of  the  literary  gladiators  of 
the  universities,  whose  genius  prompts  them  to 
enter  the  arena  of  literature,  and  encourage  them 
eventually  to  a  higher  trial  of  their  aim,  in  a 
wider  and  more  responsible  field.  Leaving,  how- 
ever, this  brief  digression,  if  on  so  discursive  ct 
th^me  as  literature,  we  can  be  said  materially  to 
digress,  we  will  endeavor  to  adhere  more  closely 
to  our  subject,  which  is  one  branch  of  southern 
literature  alone,  and  this  branch  is  Fiction. 

The  most  prominent  novelist  in  the  south,  its  most 
eminent  author,  and  one  whose  name  stands  among 
the  foremost  of  American  imaginative  writers,  is 
W.  Gilmore  Simms,  Esq.  of  South  Carolina. 

This  gentleman  is  a  native  of  South  Carolina. 
His  first  appearance  as  an  author,  with  that  pre-* 
maturity  which  governs  both  mind  and  matter  in 
a  southern  clime,  was  made  at  the  early  age  of 
nineteen.  "Lyrical  and  other  Poems,"  is  the 
title  of  this  boyish  production,  which  extended  to 
two  hundred  pages,  and  bears  the  ambitious  motto 
"  Mihi  cura  futuri,"  a  desire  felt  doubtless  by  all  ' 
authors,  but  seldom  so  audaciously  avowed  in 
front  of  their  works.  In  this  production,  which 
appeared  in  1827,  are  a  few  gems  of  poetry,  here 
and  there,  discoverable  amrid  a  mine  of  juvenile 
crudities.  Of  its  reception  we  khow  but  little, 
but  from  the  fact  that  the  book  was  shortly  afier 
suppressed  by  the  author,  its  popularity  was,  no 
doubt,  sufiicicntly  limited.  In  his  twenty-first 
year,  Mr.  Simms  again  ventured  into  the  literary 
lists,  throwing  down  his  gauntlet,  in  the  shape  of 
a  neat  little  18  mo.  printed  in  Charleston  in  1829, 
and  entitled  ''The  Vision  of  Cortes,  Cain,  and 
other  Poems."  To  this  work  he  fixed  his  name, 
tbe  former  work  having  been  published  anony- 
mously. This  book  was  better  received,  inasmuch 
as  it  was  more  deserving  of  merit  than  the  lyrics. 
If  possesses  numerous  excellencies,  and  contains 
Vol.  IV.-€7 
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lines,  and  eren  stanzas  that  breathe  the  true  spirit  of 
•onp^.  His  verse  is  animated,  and  often  sparkles  with 
(he  fire  of  genius.  With  many  beauties,  thereexist 
more  defects,  but  througliout  them  all  is  visible  the 
proof  of  poetical  power  of  no  common  order.  The 
articles  are  chiefly  fragmentary,  appear  to  have 
been  thrown  off,  as  the  painters  say,  at  a  sitting, and, 
without  being  honored  by  the  supervision  of  the 
author,  placed  in  the  printer's  hands ;  for  this  is 
the  way  young  authors,  impatient  to  arrive  at  the 
dignity  of  type,  do  these  things.  "  The  Vision  of 
Cortes,"  the  leading  poem,  is  thirty- three  cantos  in 
length,  in  the  ''Lady  of  the  Lake"  verse.  Its 
imagery  is  often  exceedingly  incorrect,  and  it  is 
written  without  the  slightest  regard  to  geographi- 
cal history.  Young  authors  can  seldom  dis- 
mount from  their  high  horse  to  look  along  the 
ground  after  landmarks.  Genius  never  consults 
volumes.  Poets,  forsooth,  have  nothing  to  do  with 
other  books  than  the  book  of  nature. 

This  volume  of  Poems,  though  not  deficient  in 
genuine  merit,  and  plainly  bearing  blossoms  pro- 
mising that  fruit  which  has  since  ripened,  would 
not  deserve  a  notice  in  this  article,  aside  from  tlieir 
relation  to  the  early  literary  history  of  the  sub- 
ject of  it  He,  himself,  will  not  thank  us  for  allu 
ding  to  them  here,  having  long  since  made  his 
atonement  to  the  public  in  the  suppression  of  the 
work.  So,  the  proud  young  eagle  scorns  the 
fluiggy  •D<1  unsightly  pinions  of  the  eaglet,  albeit 
from  them  grow  the  broad  shapely  wings  on 
which  he  balances  himself  in  mid  air,  or  darts 
flashing  in  the  sunlight. 

Within  a  year  after  the  publication  oHheV^Vi 
sion  of  Cortes,"  appeared  anoUier  volume  of  boy- 
ish miscellaneous  verse.  This  was  ibilowed  by  a 
fourth,  entitled  "  The  Tricolor,  or  the  Throe  Days 
of  Blood  in  Paris,"  a  poem  of  600  lines,  in  the 
form  of  the  lyrical  ode,  intended  to  illustrate  the 
revolution  of  the  trots  jiiura,  in  1830.  The  vo- 
lume is  eked  out  with  other  poems  on  kindred  to- 
pics. This  poem,  like  all  the  early  productions  of 
the  poet,  bears  the  evidences  of  hasty  composition, 
yet  it  appears  to  better  advantage  than  all  that 
preceded  it,  though  perhaps  without  possessing 
the  same  amount  of  poetry;  but  the  art  or  ma- 
chinery is  more  |)erfect,  and  fewer  crudities  are 
discoverable  of  immature  judgment,  to  offend  the 
taste  of  the  reader.  This  work  was  published 
anonymously,  and  was  shortly  afterwards  suppress- 
ed by  the  author.  None  of  these  four  early  pro- 
dnctk>ns  were  encouragingly  saleable ;  they  were 
limited  in  their  circulation,  and  won  for  the  author 
but  faint  reputation.  But  Mr.  Simms  did  not 
devote  his  attention  exclusively  to  poetry.  During 
the  whole  of  the  period  embraced  by  the  above- 
mentioned  works,  he  was  the  able  and  industrious 
editor  either  of  a  literary  or  daily  political  jour- 
nal, and  all  his  poetical  pieces  were  written  in  the 
intervals  of  his  engrossing  occupation.    At  the 


conductor  of  a  party  journal,  he  was  fearlesi ,  juit 
and  honest,  immovable  and  self-sacrificing,  when 
political  truths  were  at  stake ;  and  so  firm  an  ad- 
herent to  the  unadulterated  principles  of  civil  liber- 
ty, that  he  was  regarded  in  his  station  aaoondoctor 
of  the  City  Gazette  (the  first  journal,  we  beliere, 
that  ever  took  side  against  nullification,)  as  parti- 
cularly harsh  and  uncompromising.    This  newi- 
paper  eventually  involved  the  editor  in  losses,  aod 
burdened   him   wilh   pecuniary  responiibilitiei. 
He  therefore  disposed  of  it,  and  with  the  indepen- 
dence of  a  self-sustaining  mind,  and  of  a  man  con- 
fident in  his  own  powers,  resolved  to  retrieve  hii 
^rtunes  by  his  pen,  enlisting  it  in  a  species  of  com- 
position in  some  degree  foreign  to  what  he  had 
hithertoattempted.    From  this  hour,  the  career  of 
Mr.  Simms  as  an  author  may  be  said  to  have  com- 
menced ;  for  up  to  this  time,  he  had  accomplisbed 
nothing  fiiirly  to  entitle  him  to  any  considerable 
rank  among  American  poets.    The  work  to  whidi 
we  allude,  and  which  laid  the  foundatkm  of  poetic 
fame,  destined,  we  doubt  not,  to  survive,  is  "Ala- 
lantis,  a  Story  of  the  Sea,"  a  dramatic  poem,m 
three  paiis,  bearing  the  impress  on  every  page  of 
a  highly  imaginative  and  poetic  mind.    The  story 
is  simple,  and  beautifully  told.    The  argumeat  is 
as  follows:    Onesimarchus,  a  sea-god, enamored 
with  the  charnos  of  the  feiry  queen,  Atalanlis, 
seizes  and  imprisons  her,  and  deprives  her  of  her 
wand,  by  the  aid  of  which  alone  she  could  hope  to 
escape.     A  ship  at  length  appears  in  sight,  and 
the  monster  leaves  her,  to  lure  the  distant  stran- 
ger to  his  island.     A  benevolent  spirit  of  the  air, 
in  seeking  to  render  abortive  the  malignant  pkas 
of  Qfleeinjafthus,  in  vain  warns  the  crew  of  their 
danger.    The  barque  is  wrecked,  and  a  beautifiil 
youth  who  is  the  mortal  hero  of  the  drama,  is  cast 
on  the  enchanted  island.     The  lovely  fairy,  on  be- 
holding him  weeping  for  a  sister  lost  in  the  waves, 
loves  him.    Her  love  is  requited.    By  bringing 
natural  and  moral  powers  to  bear  against  super- 
natural and  diabolical  ones,  he  overcomes  the  mon- 
ster, and  extricates  the  fairy  from  her  situalioo,  ef- 
fecting at  the  same  time  Lis  own  release. 

Though  the  machinery  of  the  story  is  so  ex- 
ceedingly simple,  it  is  managed  wilh  great  effect, 
and  made  the  medium  of  much  beaatiful  imagery, 
touching  description,  and  great  purity  and  melody 
of  versification.  The  poem  is  purely  iroagioi- 
tive,  appeals  to  the  intellect  alone,  leaving  the 
bosom  untouched ;  hence  its  moral,  which  is  beau- 
tiful and  appropriate,  is,  in  a  measure,  lost.  Tbeie 
is  a  manly  and  concise  vigor  in  this  poem,  vbA  * 
clearness  of  expression,  found  only  in  the  best 
poets  of  the  language.  Its  general  character  it 
wildly  imaginative,  yet  it  is  not  wanting  in  phy 
of  fancy,  and  touches  of  delicate  pleasantly.  A 
few  extracts  will  best  illustrate  the  style  of  which 
we  speak.  The  vessel  is  gliding  over  a  summer 
sea,  when  Leon,  the  mortal  hero,  and  his  siiter 
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Iiabel,  htfur  ii»  voice  of  the  good  spirit  warning: 
tbem  of  the  designs  of  Onesimarchus. 

Leon.   Didst  hear  the  strain  it  utter'd,  Isahel  ? 
/m.    All,  all  I    It  spoke,  methought,  orperil  near 

From  rocks  and  wiles  of  the  ocean ;  did  it  not? 
Leon.   It  did,  hat  idly !    Here  can  lurk  no  rocks  j 

For,  by  the  chart,  which  now  before  me  lies, 

Thy  own  nnpractised  eye  may  well  discern 

The  wide  extent  of  the  ocean— shoreless  all. 

The  laod,.for  many  a  league,  to  ih*  eaatward  bangSi 

And  not  a  point  beside  it. 
I$a.    Wherefore  then, 

Shotiid  come  this  Toice  of  warning? 

Xeott.    From  the  deej[>~ 
It  haih  its  demons  as  the  earth  and  air, 
All  tribataries  to  the  master-fiend 
That  sett  their  springs  in  notion.    This  Is  one, 
That,  doubcing  to  mielead  us,  plants  this  wile, 
80  to  divert  our  course,  that  we  may  strike 
Tlie  rery  rocks  he  fain  would  warn  us  from. 

I$a.    A  subtle  sprite— and,  now  I  think  of  It, 
Dosi  thou  remember  the  old  story  told 
By  Dies  Onis,  the  lame  mariner } 
Of  an  adrenture  in  the  Indian  seas, 
Where  he  made  one  with  John  of  Portugal- 
Touching  a  woman  of  the  ocean  wave, 
That  swam  beside  the  barque,  and  sang  strange  songs 
or  riches  In  the  waters ;  with  a  speech 
80  winning  on  the  senses,  that  the  crew 
Oraw  ail  infoeted  with  the  melody; 
And,  but  for  a  good  father  of  the  church, 
Who  made  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  offer'dttp 
Befitting  pray'rs,  which  drore  the  flend  away. 
They  had  been  tempted  by  her  cunning  Toice 
To  leap  Into  ihe  ocean  ?  * 

Mendez,  the  captain  of  the  fated  ship^also  hears 
the  warning  voice^  but  makes  light  of  it. 

Mtndai.    It  Is  a  standing  tale 
With  the  old  seamen,  that  a  woman  comes— 
Her  lower  parts  being  fiahlike— in  the  wave ; 
Slnsing  strange  songs  of  lore,  that  so  inflame 
The  blinded  aeamen,  thai  they  steal  away 
And  join  her  in  the  waters ;  and,  that  then. 
Having  her  vlaim,  she  is  seen  no  more. 

Leon.    And  is  it  deemed,  the  Idly  Tent*rous  thua. 
Become  a  prey  and  forfeit  life  at  once  ? 

Uendez.    80  must  it  be ;  and  yet,  there  Is  a  tale 
That  they  do  wed  these  creatures ;  which  hare  power 
So  to  conrert  their  nature,  as  to  make, 
As  to  themselTes,  the  waves  their  element ; 
And  have  a  life  renewed,  though  at  the  risk 
And  grlerous  peril  of  their  christian  souls, 
DoomM  thence  unto  perdition. 

Lean.    And  you  then 
Think  ooihing  of  this  muste  ? 

JItendex,    By*r  grace. 
Surely  I  hold  it  the  wild,  lostlVil  song 
Of  this  same  woman  {  who  has  lost,  perchance, 
Since  death  most  come  at  last  who  comes  to  all. 
Her  late  companion.    Would  you  take  his  place  ? 
If  not,  wax  up  your  ears  and  take  your  rest, 
f  here's  nought  to  fear,  and  sea-room  quite  enough. 

After  the  shipwreck^  the  fiiiry,  Atalantis, 
chances  to  ramble  with  her  attendant  Nea^  along 
the  sand,  when  she  discovers  the  inanimate  ibrm 
of  the  youth  Leon^  clinging  to  a  spar. 

But  what  Is  here, 
Orasphig  a  shaft,  and  lifelessly  stretched  out  ? 

Httu    One  of  the  creatures  of  that  goodly  barque— 
Perchance  the  only  one  of  many  men, 
That,  from  their  distant  homes,  went  forth  in  her,  ^ 
Aid  bar*  haye  perished. 


•ataL    There  is  life  in  him— 
And  his  heart  swells  lieneath  my  hand,  with  pulse. 
Fitful  and  faint,  returning  now,  now  gone. 
That  much  I  fear  it  may  not  come  again.. 
How  very  young  he  Is— how  beautiful  I 
Made,  with  a  matchless  sense  of  what  is  true. 
In  manly  grace  and  chiselled  elegance.; 
And  features,  rounded  in  as  nice  a  mould 
As  our  own,  Nea.    There,  his  eye  unfolds— 
Stand  away,  girl,  and  let  me  look  on  him ! 
It  cannot  be,  that  such  a  form  as  this, 
80  lovely  and  compelling,  npka  below 
^he  creatures  of  our  kingdom.    He  is  one, 
«That  *mong9t  them  all,  might  well  defy  compara— 
Outshining  all  that  shine ! 

Kea.    He  looks  as  well. 
In  outward  seeming,  as  our  own,  roethinka—  ' 
And  yet,  he  may  be  bat  a  shaped  thing, 
Wanting  in  every  show  of  that  high  sense 
Which  makes  the  standard  of  true  excellence. 

tAtttl.    Oh,  I  am  sure  there  is  no  want  in  him- 
The  spirit  must  be  true,  the  sense  be  high. 
The  soul  as  far  ascending,  strong  and  bright. 
As  is  the  form  he  wears,  and  they  should  be 
Pleased  to  Inltabit— 'twere  a  fluing  home ! 
Breathe  on  him,  Nea.    Fan  him  with  thy  wing. 
And  so  arouse  him.    I  would  hare  him  speak. 
And  satisfy  my  doubt.    Stay,  yet  awhile— 
Now,  while  his  senses  sleep,  IMl  place  my  Up 
Upon  his  own— it  Is  so  beautiful ! 
Such  lips  should  give  forth  music— such  a  sweet 
Should  hare  been  got  in  hearen— the  produce  there. 
Of  never  blighted  gardens.  iKi9$e$  him 

Lemu    [iterti.]  Cling  to  me— 
Am  1  not  with  thee  now,  my  Isabel  ?  {8wo»n$  ag&im 

Jilal,    Oh,  gentle  sonnds— ho  w  sweetly  did  they  fall 
In  broken  murmurs,  like  a  melody, 
From  lips,  that  waiting  long  on  loving  hearts. 
And  learn'd  to  murmur  like  them.    Wake  again, 
Sweet  stranger !    If  my  Itps  have  wrought  this  epeU, 
And  won  thee  back  to  life,  though  but  to  sigh, 
And  sleep  again  in  death,  ihey  shall,  once  more, 
Wake  and  restore  thee. 

Leon,  at  length,  proposes  to  challenge  Onesi- 
marchus to  single  combat.    Atalantis  replies  ; 

Atal.    Could  I  get  my  wand, 
In  which  a  power  of  mightiest  strength  abides, 
pd  battle  him  myself,  and  drive  him  back. 
And  whelm  the  barren  Isle  on  which  we  rest. 
May,  more  than  this,  if  that  thy  alster  sleeps. 
Beneath  the  waters,  though  I  may  not  win 
Her  spirit  back  to  life,  with  that  same  wand 
We  both  may  penetrate  the  tumbling  waves. 
Without  or  hurt  or  harm,  with  vision  free, 
To  find  her  gentle  beauties,  where  they  rest 
On  quiet  beds  of  fiow'rs  beneath  the  deep— 
And  with  such  dexterous  skill,  we  may  enwrap. 
With  a  choice  wreath  of  shells,  her  fragile  form. 
That  still  her  ejee  should  shine  as  when  In  life. 
Her  cheeks  still  glow  with  purest  red— her  lips— 
Though  they  no  more,  with  many  a  tone  of  love 
Made  sweet  by  beauty,  whisper  in  your  ears- 
Still  look  the  sweetness  they  have  ever  look*d. 
Wearing  the  wonted  freshness  that  was  theirs— 
And  nothing  that  thy  sense  may  seek,  shall  lack. 
To  her  preserved  bioom. 

The  abote  passages,  aside  from  some  negligence 
of  melotly  in  tbe  structure  of  two  or  three  of  the 
lines,  are  remarkably  beautifuL  They  breathe 
the  spirit  of  the  high  and  beautiful  in  poetry.  As 
an  entire  production,  though  still  wanting  in 
finish,  Atalantis  claims  distinction  as  the  best,  as 
it  ii  the  earliest,  American  dramatic  poem.  Some 
passages  in  it  are  not  unworthy  of  our  modem 
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Shakspeare,  James  Sheridan  Know  lea : — (this^  we 
consider  high,  but  deserved  praise:)  while  in 
someol  ^he  more  touching  scenes,  we  are  reminded 
of  the  exquisite  fancy  of  MaUirin.  Compared 
wilh  the  most  distinguished  cotemporary  poets, 
Mr.  Simms  combines  with  the  sparkling  wit  and 
graceful  vi^or  of  Halleck,  the  elegance  and  gen- 
tleness of  Bryant,  resembling  him  closely  in  his 
truthful  delineations  of  rustic  scenes,  and  in  the 
melancholy  philosophy,  characteristic  of  the  great 
American  poet  Atalanlis  belongs  to  the  class 
of  the  *'Teraiiesl,"  and  "Midsummer  Night's 
Dream,"  the  "  Comus"  of  Milton,  and  Byron's 
**  Manfred,"  partaking  largely  of  the  tone  and'cha- 
racter  of  all  of  them,  without  forfeiting  its  claim  to 
originality.  As  an  American  work,  it  is  a  novelty, 
and  its  appearance  created  many  commendatory 
notices  from  the  press,  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlan- 
lie  The  main  fault  of  the  poein  is  a  tedium  and 
prolixity  of  dialogue,  the  necessary  consequence 
of  inattention  to  epic  arrangement  We  have,  at 
some  length,  dwelt  on  Atalantis,  as  it  is  the  poem 
on  which  Mr.  Simms  takes  rank  as  a  |)oet,  aside 
from  certain  beautiful  lyrics,  since  published. 

In  1832,  the  same  year  Atalantis  appeared,  Mr. 
Simms  published  in  the  American  Quarterly,  a 
review  of  Mrs.  TroHope's  <' Domestic  Manners." 
It  acquired  immense  popularity,  the  papers  were 
filled  with  copious  extracts  from  it,  and  on  all 
sides  it  met  w^ith  the  highest  encomiums.  It  was 
republished  in  London,  and  sold  enormously  as  a 
■hilling  pamphlet.  We  next  hear  of  our  author 
in  a  new  character,  that  of  a  novelist,  in  which  he 
is  best  known  to  the  American  public.  In  1833, 
he  published  his  first  romance,  entitled  Martin 
Faber,  or  the  "Story  of  a  Criminal,"  which 
established  the  fame  of  the  author  as  a  writer  of 
prose  fictions.  It  rapidly  acquired  popularity,  h 
is  written  in  a  free,  forcible  style,  which  is  a 
prominent  feature  in  the  writings  of  Mr.  Simms; 
and  while  it  contains  many  uncommon  beauties  of 
thought  and  expression,  and  some  fine  touches,  as 
if  with  a  master's  pencil,  it  is  overlaid  with  too 
much  of  the  *•  Southern  florescence,"  as  some  one 
has  tel-med  the  warm,  fluent,  and  figurative  lan- 
guage of  the  south;  a  term  sufficiently  strong  to 
apply  to  that  efl*u]gence  and  glitter  of  language, 
which  is  a  characteristic,  but  not  an  unfavorable 
one,  of  southern  orators  and  writers. 

The  feme  of  Mr.  Simms,  as  a  novelist,  is,  how- 
ever, to  be  dated  from  the  publication  of  "  Guy 
Rivers,  a  Tale  of  Georgia,"  a  fiction  which  ap- 
peared a  short  time  afler  Martin  Faber.  This 
production  obtained  for  the  Quthor  extensive 
popularity,  and  widely  extended  his  name  as  a 
writer.  Historical  events,  and  historical  facts,  so 
difficult  to  amalgamize  with  romantic  incidents, 
are  interwoven  in  this  tale,  with  much  effect  It 
contains  some  stirring  scenes,  and  several  touch- ! 
ing  pictures  of  still  life.    In  the  delineations  pf ! 


some  of  his  characters  in  this  novel,  Mr.  SinoM 
has  been  eminently  successful.  Hit  descrip- 
tions of  southern  scenery,  are  bold  and  natu- 
ral, and  evince  the  close  observer  and  admirer 
of  nature,  in  her  quiet  beauty  as  well  aa  in  hn 
majesty.  The  popularity  of  Martin  Faber,  al- 
though it  passed  through  two  editions,  was,  in 
some  degree,  limited  to  the  south ;  that  of  Guy 
Rivers  was  more  extensive,  and  aAer  its  appear* 
ance,  the  Union  claimed  the  novelist  as  one  of  her 
national  writers,  whose  genius  and  talents promii- 
ed  to  confer  honor  upon  its  native  literature. 

Guy  Rivers,  which  passed  through  a  third  edi- 
tion, was  followed,  in  1835,  (about  five  years,  we 
believe,  afler  the  publication  of  Atalantis)  hy 
"  The  Yemassee,"  a  romance  of  Carolina.  Tbii 
novel  at  once  obtained  extensive  popularity,  and 
soon  passed  into  a  second,  and  then  into  a  third 
edition.  This  production  placed  Mr.  SimmsamoDg 
the  foremost  of  American  novelists. 

Afler  Mr.  Cooper,  by  placing  the  scenes  of  bis 
later  fictions  in  Europe,  and  by  residing  there 
himself,  had  virtually  deserted  the  field  of  Ameri- 
can fiction,  several  competitors  for  his  laurels 
appeared  before  the  public.  The  most  successful 
of  these,  perhaps,  was  Mr.  Paulding,  who  has  not, 
however,  confin^  hlis  talents  exclusively  to  novel 
writing,  and  whos^  fame  as  a  romancer,  rests 
princi()ally  upon  his  "  Dutchman's  Fire-Side," 
and  his  "Westward  Ho!"  both  novels  evincing 
great  talent,  and  which  obtained  for  their  autiior 
deserved  reputation.  Another  of  these  nofelists 
is  Dr.  Bird,  of  Philadelphia,  the  author  of  "The 
Gladiator,"  "Calavar,"  "The  Infidel,"  and  "The 
Hawks  of  Hawk- Hollow  ;"  productions  of  distin- 
guished merit  and  deserved  popularity.  Mr.  Ken' 
nedy  of  Baltimore,  the  author  of  "  Swallow  Barn," 
"  Horse  Shoe  Robinson,"  and  that  original  and 
amusing  Jeu  d^ esprit, "  Sheppard  Lee,"  is  also  one 
of  them.  These  three  d  istinguished  writers,  with 
Mr.  Simms,  were,  in  1835,  at  the  time  of  the  Ye- 
massee, the  most  prominent  novelists,  occupying 
the  ground  so  successfully  held  by  Mr.  Cooper. 
John  Neal,  Esq.  who  had  gained  fame  as  a  no- 
velist, and  whose  writings  will  be  particularly 
noticed  hereafier,  and  two  or  three  others,  had  re- 
tired from  active  authorship  before  the  period  we 
have  just  named,  and  do  not  rank  as  co-aspirants 
with  these  gentlemen.  Some  writers  have  ap- 
peared also,  within  the  last  two  or  three  ycart, 
who  have  not  yet  won  the  toga  viriUs  of  the  malurs 
writer.  The  field  was  in  1835,  and,  in  a  degree, 
still  is  in  the  possession  o(  these  four  novelists, 
who,  possessed  of  different  degrees  of  talent  and 
popularity,  and  writers  of  nearly  an  equal  number 
of  fictions,  now  share  between  them  the  kna 
w  hich  Cooper  once  piissessed  alone.  One  of  these, 
or  9ome  other  one,  must  eventually  outstrip  his  co- 
aspirants,  and  &x  on  himself  the  publiccye.  There 
is  but  one  wreath,  and  but  otm  c$ai  win  iU   Al- 
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thoagh  the  general  term  for  lilerature^  is,  ''  tbe 
republic  of  letters/'  experience  proYei  that  it  is 
an  «b8olate  monarchy.  No  age  has  exhibited 
more  than  one  monarch  of  literature,  in  each  of  its 
branches.  There  has  appeared  in  a  generation, 
but  one  Shakspeare,  but  one  Milton,  but  one 
Bacon,  and  but  one  Sir  Walter  Scott.  Nor  has 
any  branch  of  science  remained  for  a  length  of 
time  under  (if  it  may  sa  be  expressed)  an  inter- 
regnum. From  among  the  candidates  for  the  seat 
of  eminence,  Genius  selects  her  favorite,  and  with 
tbe  unirersai  consent  of  mankind,  places  him  on 
the  vacant  throne.  Who  will  be  elevated  to  the 
seats  vacated  by  Scott,  in  Great  Britain,  and,  per- 
haps by  Cooper,  in  America,  a  few  years  will 
determine. 

Tbe  Yemassee  is  the  most  interesting  of  Mr. 
Simms'  novels,  although  the- Partisan  and  Mel- 
lichampe  are  more  labored  and  finished  pro- 
ductions. In  his  descriptions  of  southern  forest 
scenery,  Mr.  Simms  is  very  happy,  and  paints 
with  the  eye  of  a  student,  of  nature.  The  portraits 
of  Indian  character  which  he  has  drawn,  are  re- 
markably graphic.  In  his  draughts  of  the  abori- 
ginal warrior,  he  is  only  second  to  Cooper,  and  in 
one  or  two  instances  he  has  excelled  that  great 
master  of  American  fiction. 

In  all  that  goes  to  make  a  romance  suited  to  the 
taste  of  the  present  age,  the  Yemassee  is  emi- 
nently rich.  The  romance  of  the  narrative  is 
admirably  sustained,  while  the  curiosity  and  ex- 
citement of  the  reader  are  preserved  unabated ;  it 
abounds  in  scenes  of  intense  tragic  interest,  and 
with  passages  of  deep  ieeling.  Asa  tale,  it  is  suf- 
ficiently mysterious,  and  is  well  told.  The  style  is 
graver  and  more  direct  than  that  of  Martin  Faber ; 
polished  without  being  stiff,  or  parting  with  any  of 
its^^haracteristic  ease  or  vivacity.  Nevertheless 
U  ia  open  to  criticism,  and  perhaps  received  a 
severer  share  of  caustic  excaihedra  than  any  pre- 
vious production  of  the  same  author.  This,  how- 
ever, may  have  been  owing,  in  part,  to  tbe  crisis  at 
which  Mr.  Simms  had  now  arrived.  There  is 
a  certain  point  in  an  author's  career,  which,  if  sue- 
ceasfally  passed,  becomes  to  him  the  gate  to  future 
eminence.  The  first,  second,  and  perhaps  third 
books  ot  a  new  aspirant  to  literary  &me,  may  be 
gently  handled;  but  when  by  a  succession  of 
works,  the  new  candidate  evinces  his  determina- 
tion to  climb  to  the  topmost  peak  of  the  literary 
Piagab,  those  custom-house  officers  of  literature, 
the  critics,  with  equal  resolution  determine  to 
02Eaaiine  rigidly  into  his  claims  to  this  distinction. 
BMahorrida  htUa  !  Then  comes  the  tug  of  war 
indeecl !  On  every  side,  he  is  assailed :  dangers 
thicken  around  him,  clouds  hang  over  his  head, 
ihonder  and  lightning  alarm  and  bewilder  him, 
and  the  poor  author  who  before  thought  himself 
grading  on  swimmingly  to  the  haven  of  immor- 
tality, finds  himself  at  once,  like  Bunyan's  Chris- 


tian, '*  in  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death ;  in  a 
wilderness  ;  a  land  of  deserts  and  pits;  a  land  of 
drought  and  of  the  shadow  of  death ;  a  .land  that 
no  man  (save  an  author)  passeth  through.''  If  he 
gets  safely  through  thii  ordeal,  he  has  only  to 
walk  forward  to  the  city  of  Fame  beyond,  and 
enrol  his  name  among  the  names  of  those  who 
have  gone  before  him.  But  most  authors, — to 
continue  the  parallel  we  have  adopted, — affrighted 
by  the  noise  of  the  dragons  and  hobgoblins,  the 
hisses  of  serpents,  and  the  roar  of  hydras,  turn  back 
in  despair,  and  never  venture  again  on  a  journey 
beset  by  so  many  dangers. 

When  the  Yemassee  appeared,  the  critics  newly 
nibbed,  or,  if  perchance,  they  used  steel,  filed  their 
pens,  and  adopting  for  their  motto,  ^' oono  arma 
virttm^e,"  prepared  to  dispute  the  passage  of 
this  traveller  up  Parnassus.  Though  sorely  beset 
and  desperately  wounded,  our  author  passed  this 
formidable  ordeal  of  public  opinion  in  safety. 

In  the  following  year,  1836,  Mr.  Simms, 
instead  of  being  disheartened  by  his  reception,  and 
retiring  from  the  contest,  like  olhers  who  had 
preceded  him,  sought  further  literary  reputation 
through  the  pages  of  the  "  Partisan,  a  Tale  of  the 
Revolution,"  the  scenes  of  which  are  laid  in 
South  Carolina.  The  Partisan  professes  to  be  the 
first  of  a  series  of  novels,  the  series  to  be  com- 
pleted in  three  romances,  of  two  volumes  each, 
and  each  romance  to  embrace  a  prominent  histori- 
cal incident  of  the  war  of  American  independence. 
The  same  revolution  in  the  public  taste,  which  has 
cut  down  the  novel  from  six  and  eight  volumes,  to 
two' in  America,  and  in  England  three,  will  pre- 
sent obstacles  to  the  success  of  several  consecutive 
novels,  the  characters  of  which  are  the  same; 
such  a  series  is  in  reality  but  one  novel,  divided 
into  several  books,  the  stories  of  which  but  slightly 
vary,  while  the  characters,  though  in  different  sta- 
tions and  circumstances,  continue  the  same.  No 
series  of  romances  can  succeed,  which  has  but  one 
set  of  characters,  unless  the  stories  are  wholly 
separate,  each  presenting  an  entire  and  discon- 
nected plot.  The  reader,  especially  the  reader  of 
novels,  is  attracted  by  novelty,  and  few  have  the 
patience  to  follow  one  cast  of  characters  through- 
out several  volumes,  however  alluring  may  be  the 
style,  however  thrilling  the  story.  If  an  author 
should  have  the  temerity  to  publish  a  novel  ex- 
tending to  four  hundred  pages  in  each  volume,  his 
popularity  would  be  buried  beneath  it,  like  a  fair 
fabric  crushed  by  the  weight  of  its  own  towers. 
The  talents,  experience,  and  high  literary  rank  of 
Mr.  Simms,  will  enable  him,  however,  fairly  to 
test  the  success  of  such  a  series  as  he  has  contem- 
plated, and  already  commenced. 

The  Partisan  is  dedicated  to  Richard  Yeadon, 
Jr.  Esq.  of  South  Carolina,  in  a  brief  fiote  of  four 
or  five  lines.  The  custom  of  dedicating  books  Is 
as  ancient  as  the  earliest  era  of  book  publishing^ 
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and  originated  in  that  state  of  tbinga,  when  authora, 
themselves. unknown  to  fame,  in  conformity  with 
public  sentiment,  were  under  the  necessity  of 
ushering  (heir  volumes  into  the  world  under  the 
auspices  of  some  eminent  personage.  For  a  cen- 
tury or  two  ago,  literature  had  to  be  endorsed  by 
some  great  name  (not  necessarily  learned)  to  be 
received  by  the  public.  The  endorser,  or  l>enign 
person,  who  condescended  to  stand  god-father  to  the 
bantling,  was  denominated  the  ''Patron  of  Lite- 
rature" in  general,  and  the  obliged  author's  pat- 
ron in  especial.  As  in  doty  bound,  the  author,  in 
well  turned  periods,  and  polished  phraees,  in  which 
"  gratitude,"  •'  honor,"  "condescension,*"' obliga- 
tion," "patronage,"  "graciously  pleased,"  ei  cetera, 
are  placed  skilfully,  and  at  proper  intervals  thanks 
his  lordship,  his  grace,  or  even  his  majesty,  as  the 
case  may  be,  for  the  honor  conferred  upon  him, 
the  expression  of  his  gratitude  frequently  extend- 
ing over  many  pages ;  for  out  of  the  abundance  of 
their  hearts,  their  pens  spake.  In  process  of  time, 
these  dedicatory  letters,  which  so  oAen  degraded 
the  dignity  of  science,  became  curtailed  in  their 
dimensions,  and  books  were  often  dedicated  to 
private  individuals,  in  testimony  of  the  author's 
friendship.  At  the  present  time,  the  sort  of  pat- 
ronage which  gave  rise  (o  dedications,  except 
perhaps,  in  some  cases  in  England,  is  entirely  done 
away  in  English  literature,  and  elaborate  dedica* 
tory  epistles  have  become  obsolete.  I>edications, 
however,  still  obtain,  but  are  now  used  in  their  le- 
gitimate character,  as  graceful  expressions  of  an 
author's  private  friendship,  or  his  respect  for 
public  worth ;  and  the  most  simple  style  of  ex- 
pressing the  dedicatory  compliment,  is  considered 
the  most  beautiful.  In  some  instances,  like  the 
dedication  to  the  Partisan,  which  gave  rise  to  these 
digressive  remarks,  an  author,  at  the  risk  of  a  rap 
over  the  knuckles,  from  the  defenders  of  public 
taste,  adopts  the  old  epistolary  mode.  Some  at- 
tempts have  been  made  by  distinguished  critics, 
to  cry  down,  altogether,  dedications,  even  in  the 
chastest  form,  pleading  their  abuse.  Considerable 
delicacy  is  certainly  called  for,  in  choosing  a  dedi- 
catory subject,  and  it  is  the  want  of  this  savoir 
faire  in  authors,  which  has  armed  this  opposition. 
If  an  author  places  on  his  dedicatory  page,  the 
name  of  a  private  individual,  otherwise  unknown 
to  fiime,  and  who  has  but  his  private  virtues  to  re- 
commend him  to  fill  this  station  in  the  public  eye, 
he  awakens  jealousy  among  those  who  think  they 
have  stronger  claims  to  this  kind  of  distinction, 
and  moreover,  the  individual  himself  must  have  a 
large  share  of  philosophy,  to  wear  gracefully  an 
honor  to  which  he  has  no  literary  or  individual 
pretensions.  If  an  author  seeks  out  a  name  al- 
ready distinguished,  and  dignifies  his  page  there- 
with, merely  because  it  is  a  name  of  eminence, 
without  ties  of  kindred,  friendship,  or  gratitude  to 
influence  him,  he  at  once  lays  himself  open  to  the 


shafts  of  censure,  and  "adulation,"  "fiiwniog," 
"  office,"  salute  his  ears.  Managed  iritk' jud^. 
ment  and  delicacy,  the  dedicatory  page  \moam 
an  altar  devoted 'to  friendship  and  honor,  and  n 
such,  it  should  be  suffered  to  remain.  Abused,  it 
degrades  literature  to  the  mere  vehicle  of  penosil 
interest,  or  makes  it  alone,  the  channel  of  indiridtt- 
al  vanity. 

The  dedkation  of  the  Partisan  is  open  only  to 
the  application  of  those  objections  which  relate  to 
the  epistolary  £>rm.    The  story  of  this  norel    , 
opens  in  the  year  1780,  in  South  Carolina,  and 
embracing  the  prominent  events  of  the  war  of  in- 
dependence, from  the  surrender  of  Gbarleiton, 
terminates  about  the  commencement  of  the  fol- 
lowing year.    It  is  therefore  like  the  two  pre- 
ceding works,  by  the  same  author,  htstoricaL  It 
abounds  in  stirring  incidents,  romantic  adrentnie,    < 
fine  descriptive  touches,  and  is,  throughout,  mark- 
ed by  the  author's  best  manner;  it  nerertbeleii 
has  some  blemishes  which  were  found  in  ha 
earlier  writings — blemishes,  principally  of  ityle; 
it  also  bears  evidence  of  being  written  with  1m 
care  than  the  Yemassee.   The  historical  charaden 
introduced  into  this  romance  are  Generals  Gala 
and  Marion,  De  Kalb,  Tarleton,  Procter,  Urd 
Com  wallis,  and  one  or  two  others.  The  hero  ot  the 
novel  is  Major  Robert  Singleton,  the  Partina, 
who  gives  a  name  to  it    The  Soatbem  Literaiy 
Messenger,  after  dissecting  the  ParUaan,  with  a 
broad-axe  in  one  hand  and  a  handsaw  in  the  other, 
afler  a  fashion  of  ita  own,  thus  closes  its  review: 
"  The  Partisan  is  no  ordinary  work.   The  con- 
cluding scenes  are  well  drawn.    Some  pasnge^ 
descriptive  of  swamp  scenery,  are  oxquisilo.  Mr. 
Simms  has  evidently  the  eye  of  a  painter.   P«^ 
haps,  in  sober  truth,  he  would  succeed  hotter » 
sketching  a  landscape  than  in  writing  a  novel  -j 
The  popularity  of  the  Partisan  was  great,  and 
justly  so.    Few  novels,  recently  published,  havi 
been  more  extensively  read  and  admired,  and  it 
will  successfully  sustain  its  claim  to  rank  among 
the  standard  American  fictions. 

In  the  fail  of  1836,  be  published  the  seoBd 
novel  of  his  historical  aeries,  under  the  tillea 
«  Mellichampb."  Mr.  Simms  at  this  time  hdd 
so  prominent  an  attitude  as  a  novelist,  that  his 
works,  however  obnoxious  to  criticism,  »  «• 
eyes  of  those  who  read  only  to  criticise,  ^^»^ 
the  public,  who  read  to  be  pleased,  ^^^^Jf 
with  the  expectation  of  a  renewed  pleasure.  Tw 
popularity  of  Mellichampe,  but  recently  fromlb* 
press,  is  greater  than  its  predecessors,  and  deserr* 
edly  so.  The  style  is  chaste,  easy  and  nm 
finished  than  that  of  the  Partisan,  and  in  the  de- 
lineations of  character,  Mr.  Simms  has  manifested 
a  closer  acquaintance  with  the  heart  m^  ||* 
springs  of  human  action,  than  he  has  hitherto  dis- 
played. It  is  a  continuation  of  the  P*f^^/r! 
hero  of  which,  with  also  some  of  ito  distinguiiW 
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cbancten,  are,  ia  thte  norel,  again  introduced. 
The  bero  ia  MelHcharape,  the  son  of  a  yiolent 
whig  of  South  Carolina,  and  a  partiaan  aaaociated 
with  General  Marion.  There  is  apparent,  some 
resemblance  between  this  novel  and  itspredecessor^ 
but  not  sufficient  materially  to  diminish  its  inter- 
eat  or  novelty.  Mellichampe  is  undoubtedly  the 
beat  of  Mr.  Simms'  works.  It  is  by  this  ascend- 
ing continually,  that  the  author  will  ultimately 
take  a  high  place  in  American  literature.  It  is 
the  object  of  the  writer  of  these  hasty  sketches,  to 
avoid  as  much  as  poasible,  entering  critically  into 
th«  merits  or  demerits  of  a  work--€hoosing  rather 
to  point  to  the  landscape,  and,  without  designating 
ita  deformities,  leave  the  reader  to  admire  its 
beauties. 

Mr.  Simms.  besides  his  novels,  has  published 
several  minor  tales  in  the  annuals,  of  great  beauty 
and  interest,  and  characterised  for  a  more  finish^ 
dk:tioD  than  is  found  in  his  more  extensive  produc- 
tiQiif.  "  Logoochie,  or  the  Branch  of  Sweet  Wa- 
ter, a  Legend  of  Georgia,"  published  in  the  Mag- 
nolia of  1836,18  in  the  happiest  vein  of  the  author. 

As  a  poet,  he  has  obtained  considerable  reputa- 
tioa.  Many  of  his  lyrics  are  characterised  by 
great  aweetness  and  chastened  feeling.  A  vein  of 
peoaiveness  runs  through  nearly  all  of  his  poetical 
compositions.  Their  moral  tendency  is  pure  and 
elevated,  the  versification  smooth,  and  the  images 
introduoed,  natural  and  pleasing. 

At  present  he  has  in  press  a  Spanish  romance, 
Ibanded,  we  believe,  on  the  leading  incidents  of 
the  (uireer  of  Pelayo,  whose  name  is  associated 
with  the  most  romantic  period  of  early  Spanish 
history ;  it  will  probably  appear  during  the  pre< 
sent  year.  He  is  now  engaged  on  a  new  romance, 
a  sequel  to  Palayo,  called  "  The  Fall  of  the  Goth 
We  are  sorry  to  see  Mr:  Simms,  like  Mr.  Cooper, 
ia  hia  later  works,  go  out  of  his  native  land 
for  flubjects  of  story.  The  American  novelist,  if 
he  would  be  deserving  of  the  name,  should  weave 
his  tales  alone  out  of  the  fertile  legends  of  the  New 
World. 

Mr.  Simms  is  still  a  resident  of  South  Carolina, 
and  is  a  married  man.  He  is  not  more  than  twen- 
ty-eight or  nine  years  of  age.  The  expression  of 
his  fiK»  is  open,  manly  and  somewhat  stem :  his 
inehead  is  full,  broad  and  intellectual,  and  his 
tyea  a  lively  blue.  In  conversation,  he  is  earnest, 
easily  animated,  and  seeks  to  con vinceT  rather  than 
persoade.  Hn  colloquial  powers  are  of  a  high 
order,  his  language  is  select  and  fluent,  his  ideas 
lowing,  as  it  were  in  periods  and  with  the  ease  of 
anew  ho  is  reading  rather  than  conversing.  His 
address  h  pleasing,  and  invites  confidence.  His 
tnanners  are  reserved,  and  his  habits  rather  those 
of  the  student  than  the  man  of  the  world ;  and 
retiraaient  would  appear  to  be  more  congenial  to 
Skis  spirit,  than  the  bustle  and  gaiety  of  a  crowded 
aaetrofioKa. 


PELAYO: 
A  ROMANCE  OF  THE  GOTH. 

Bj  the  author  of  "The  TemtMeo,"  "Mellichampe,**  "Ooy 
Eivera,**  <*  The  ParUeao,*'  kc 

rWe  have  been  favored  by  the  publishers,  with  the 
following  passages,  eitracted  from  a  new  romance  by  the 
author  of  **  Gay  Rivera,'*  which  will  soon  be  published. 
We  learn  from  them  that  it  has  been  long  printed,  and 
has  only  been  delayed  from  publication  by  the  late 
gloomy  uncertainties  of  business.  The  scene  of  the  story^ 
is  in  Qothic^Speun,  the  time  immediately  preceding  the 
defection  of  Count  Julian,  the  Royal  Espatorio,  the 
dethronement  of  Roderigo,  and  the  subsequent  posses- 
sion of  his  empire  by  the  Mauritanians.  The  passage 
which  we  furnish,  is  one  of  the  domestic  scenes  of  th^ 
work ;  intended  to  convey  a  lively  picture  of  that  de- 
pravation of  morals  in  the  land,  which,  perhaps,  more 
than  anything  beside,  precipitated  the  Gothic  dominion 
to  the  du»i,]—EdUor  S,  L,  Jtfm. 

vin. 

When,  on  the  ensuing  morning,  the  attendant  Zitta 
sought  the  chamber  of  her  mistress,  she  was  already 
risen  and  dressed.  At  the  firet  glance  the  slave  was 
sure  that  she  had  not  slept  throughout  the  night ;  but 
this  conjecture  was  immediately  dismissed  from  her 
mind,  as  she  beheld  the  unruffled  composure  of  her  coun- 
tenance. It  was  indeed  grave  and  sad,  but  there  was 
-no  visible  emotion—no  proof  of  unschooled,  unsubdued, 
or  irrepressible  feeling,  such  as  she  had  looked  to  see ; 
and  no  single  trace  of  that  feverish  grief  which  cannot 
have  exercise  without  leaving  its  visible  impress  upon 
the  haggard  cheek  and  the  drooping  and  desponding 
eye.  She  little  knew  how  to  judge  of  that  sorrow  which 
passeth  show — which  disdains  and  dreads  all  ostenta- 
tion. Yet  was  the  slave  right  in  the  firet  conjecture, 
which  she  had  so  suddenly  dismissed.  Urraca  had  not 
slept — the  whole  night  had  been  passed  in  thought— in 
that  intense,  self-searching,  but  not  self-satisfying 
thought,which  produces  humiliation  if  it  does  not  prompt 
to  prayer.'  That  humiliation  had  brought  her  strength- 
strength  enough  for  resignation,  if  not  for  right  The 
crisis  of  her  fate  was  passed,  and  she  was  now  calm  ( 
Her  resolve  was  taken,  and  she  had  deliberately  pre- 
pared to  die !  She  had  nothing  now  to  live  for.  She  was 
not  sufficiently  the  christian  to  live  for  repentance, 
and  she  had  been  too  narrowly  selfish  in  her  devotion 
to  a  single  object  to  live  for  hope.  She  lacked  the  ne- 
cessary resources  of  life — and  having  too  fondly  trusted 
her  fortunes  to  one  pilot,  in  his  falsehood  she  had  lost 
every  thing-— she  was  herself  losL 

The  nature  of  Zitta  was  too  humble,  and  her  own 
sensibilities  too  coaree,  to  enable  her  to  conjecture  the 
mental  self-abandonment  of  her  mistress.  She  saw  no- 
thing but  composure  in  the  seeming  ealm  of  her  counte- 
nance. Alas !  it  was  the  composure  which  comes  from 
despair,  like  that  which  follows' the  storm,  and  which, 
though  it  speaks  only  of  its  own  exhaustion,  is  not  less 
significant  of  its  former  violence.  But  under  that  trea- 
cherous surface,  with  all  its  treasures  and  its  precious 
freight,  lie  the  wrecks  and  ruii^s  of  the  goodly  vessel. 
It  was  thus  in  the  mind,  as  upon  the  face  of  Urraca. 
The  delusive  calm  was  there— the  treacherous  quiet  of 
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composuro,  which,  when  the  hurricane  has  gone  by, 
o^erspreada  the  face  and  extends  even  to  the  bosom  of 
the  insidious  sea.  The  tempest  of  her  soul  was  over- 
blown, but  the  hope  with  which  she  had  been  crowned 
and  chartered,  like  some  rich  jewel,  had  been  swept  from 
sight  while  it  lasted,  leaving  her  destitute  of  all— too 
destitute  and  too  despairing  even  for  complaint 

She  had  no  complaint — she  uttered  no  sigh — no  word 
of  sorrow  in  the  ear  of  her  attendant.  All  was  calm- 
ness and  self-reliance.  All  her  accents  were  those  of 
gentleness,  and  all  her  looks  seemed  to  be  peace.  Yet 
she  gave  herself  no  time  for  repose — ^indeed,  she  dared 
taot'she  seemed  resolute  to  hurry  through  her  crowd- 
ing toils  at  once,  in  order  that  she  might  secure  the  long 
slumber  which  she  desired  undisturbed.  Afler  a  slight 
refreshment,  even  more  slight  than  usual,  she  command- 
ed the  attendants  hastily  to  perform  their  several  duties, 
while  she  despatched  Zitta  for  the  proper  officer  through 
whom  the  emancipation  of  the  slave  was  to  be  effected. 
This  duly  was  soon  performed,  but  as  yet  she  held  the 
parchment. 

"  Until  to-morrow,  Zitta,  it  must  content  thee  to  re- 
main with  me.  Thou  wilt  serve  me  until  then?  I 
shall  not  need  thee  much  longer.** 

Zitta  professed  her  willingness  to  abide  the  commands 
of  her  mistress,  with  all  the  warmth  and  alacrity  of  one 
who  has  just  received  so  oonsiderable  a  boon. 

<'  1  have  much  meanwhile  for  you  to  do,"  said  Urra- 
ca.  *' These  lustres— you  will  instantly  send  them  to 
the  Lord  Edacer.  1  promised  him  last  night  that  they 
ahould  be  his.'* 

*'  And  greatly  did  it  delight  his  mean  soul,  my  lady, 
that  you  did  so,**  exclaimed  Zitta. 

'*  Perhaps !"  said  Urraca,  "  perhaps !  I  am  glad  that 
I  may  so  easily  delight  him.  He  is  fortunate  indeed,  if 
his  soul  can  very  highly  esteem  a  thing  of  such  slight 
worth  and  poor  attraction." 

**  Oh,  my  lady,  I  wonder  that  you  can  think  so  mean- 
ly of  that  which  is  so  beautiful  Sure  1  am  there's 
nothing  like  it  in  all  Cordova,  and  the^'^t— ^ 

Urraca  gently  interrupted  her : 

*'  Alas !  my  poor  girl,  thy  error  is  a  sad,  but  a  much 
too  common  one  for  note.  Thou  wilt  find,  when  thou 
hast  more  experience  of  thy  freedom,  that  few  things 
possess  a  real  value,  in  the  estimation  of  the  heart,  which 
wealth  may  purchase  or  flattery  procure.  Nothing  is  of 
real  worth  but  the  true,  unyielding  affections — nothing 
is  lastingly  secure  but  truth — nothing  always  beautiful 
but  that  which  is  always  good.  Send  the  lustres  to  the 
Lord  Edacer;  and  let  it  be  said  to  him  that  they  come 
to  hhn  from  Urraca,  with  the  single  wish  that  he  may 
soon  learn  to  esteem  them  as  I  do  who  give  them." 

"  And  thou  regardest  them  as  worth  nothing,"  said 
Zitta. 

" True,"  replied  Urraca,  "but  that  need  not  be  said 
to  him.  Despatch  them  straight,  for  I  have  other  offices 
for  thee  to  execute.'* 

The  lustres  were  soon  sent  to  the  greedy  Qoth,  who 
received  ihem  with  a  loud  delight ;  and  the  slave,  bring- 
ing back  his  thankful  acknowledgments,  again  stood  in 
the  presence  of  her  mistress  awaiting  her  commands. 
These  were  few  and  soon  and  willingly  performed. 

"Here  is  money,  and  there  are  some  jewels  in  this 
casket,  Zitta,  for  thyself.  The  money  will  serve  thy 
own  and  the  wanU  of  thy  mother  for  a  season.    The 


jewels— thou  wilt  wear  them  for  thy  mistroi,  ami 
think  of  her  when  thou  dost  so.  Id  thy  waot— ibooUa 
thou  suffer  want  at  any  time  to  oome— which  I  pny 
thou  mayst  not — they  will  provide  thee,  for  their  Taiu 
is  great  among  men.  Take  them— theyare  now  duM. 
I  will  not  need  them  sgain." 

"Oh,  my  lady— I  deserve  them  not  st  thy  handt 
Thou  hast  already  given  me  but  too  much— ihoo  hui 
been  lavish  upon  me  against  reason.** 

"Not  sol"  said  Urraca;  "I  give  theeagittt  trait 
and  a  heavy  burden,  when  I  bestow  ihy  freedom  upoo 
thee,  and  I  should  not  fix  upon  thee  this  burden,  aoieB 
I  provide  thee  with  the  ability  to  bear  it  Thoovili 
find  that  with  thy  freedom  will  come  new  wuu  ud 
wishes,  which  did  not  belong  to  the  conditioo  of  ike 
slave— new  responsibilities  will  press  upon  ihee,  and  ia 
thy  sickness  or  destitution  thou  wilt  know  that  somedif- 
ferenoe  lies  between  the  slave  whom  awatchfalinural 
beyond  his  own  must  provide  for,  and  hin  vho  en 
only  compel  attention  to  his  need  in  proportioQ  toliis 
wealth  and  substance.  Thou  wjit  need  all  the  nonej 
which  I  give  thee,  and  more  that  I  may  not  giie  th»- 
the  wisdom  from  heaven  to  guide  and  direct  ihee  trigbt 
in  a  new  state  and  progress  to  which  thou  hait  not  bea 
accustomed,  and  for  which  thy  education  has  not  pn* 
pared  thee.  Pray  that  thou  mayst  soon  lean  to  Aape 
thy  feelings  and  thy  thoughts  to  thy  new  eonditioD,ein 
wo  will  fall  upon  thee  and  upon  those  around  thee.  To 
have  thoughts  and  desires  which  are  unbeeomingtby 
place  is  wrong;  he  whose  mind  is  below  his  conditioo 
must  be  a  tyrant,  and  he  whose  mind  is  abore  ilr-he 
only,  is  the  slave." 

With  such  good  couoselas  this,  bestowed  vithootao- 
thority,  and  with  a  simple  and  persuasive  grace,  which 
was  as  strange  in  the  sight  of  the  slave  as  it  was  new* 
bom  in  the  bosom  of  the  mistress,  Urraca  coniinoed  to 
direct,  and  counsel,  and  employ  her.  In  this  naeocr 
she  despatched  her  to  bestow  sundry  presenuof  iiKwy 
and  of  goods  upon  the  various  attendants  of  the  booM* 
hold,  all  of  whom  she  instructed  her  todismia  oothe 
ensuing  morning.  This  done,  she  gave  special  dit«» 
tions  to  Zitta  for  the  preparation  of  a  chamber  is  « 
upper  story  which  had  long  been  disused.  Theonki 
awakened  some  surprise  and  suspicion  in  the  niad  of 
the  hearer. 

"Wherefore,  my  lady,**  was  the  demand  of  ZiUa- 
"  it  is  so  cold  and  damp,  that  chamber— and  soglooBiy 
too— with  but  a  single  window  that  lies  free  to  the 
street,  and  all  the  rest  choked  from  light  by  the  big* 
houses  around.  Why  wouldst  thou  emptef  ^ 
chamber?" 

"Is  it  thy  new  freedom,  Zitta,  that  thus  pw"*" 
thee  to  question  my  desire  ?"  responded  Unaci,  Wy» 
but  still  mildly  and  with  softness. 

"Oh,  no,  my  lady— I  question  not;— bul"- 
paused,  and  the  words  and  manner  of  her  mist 
lenced  all  farther  opposition,  if  they  did  not  owwoai 
her  reluctance.  ^ 

"Let  the  chamber  be  got  in  readiness,  Ziua,  as  I  brd 
thee.  It  is  because  it  is  cold  and  lonesome  that  I  w»» 
employ  iL  But  let  it  be  so  prepared,  that  it  shall  wt 
seem  cold  or  tonesome  to  the  eye.  Tranaftr  to  the 
walls  and  to  the  couch  the  rich  hangings  of  this  diart- 
her;  close  all  its  windbws,  and  see  that  "*"y'j'^ 
are  there  to  supply  what  else  it  might  seem  to !««  " 
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eheering  and  gay  character.  When  thou  hast  done 
this,  let  a  table  be  ipread  with  fruits  within  it— ^nd  the 
wine— fill  nte  a.rich  vase  of  silver  with  wine,. and  place 
it  in  readiness  amid  the  fruits— but  one  vase,  Zitta — 
one  wilt  suffice,"  she  murmured,  as  the  slare  disap- 
peared— "  one  will  suffice  for  Amri  and— for  me !" 

IX. 

Let  us  return  for  a  brief  moment  to  Amri.  That 
day  he  condescended  to  visit  his  fiither,  whom  he  still 
maintained  within  the  dungeon  to  which  he  had  con- 
signed him*  He  carried  him  a  sufficient  supply  of  food, 
but  spoke  nothing  of  his  release.  The  old  man  simply 
looked  up  to  the  opening  above  the  door,  through  which 
the  youth  let  down  the  provisions  in  a  small  basket  by 
the  aid  of  a  string,  but  he  said  nothing  to  him  either  in 
the  way  of  solicitation  or  complaint.  This  taciturnity 
irritated  Ao  youth,  who  addressed  him  somewhat 
tauntingly  with  certain  inquiries  touching  his  cap- 
tivlty^-deroandtng  to  know  upon  what  terms  he  would 
be  willing  to  procure  his  release.  To  all  of  which  the 
okl  man  deigned  him  nothing  in  answer;  but,  with 
clasped  hands,  he  murmured  his  repeated  prayer  to 
heaven,  imploring  protection  from  the  Moet  High,  and 
preferring  once  more  the  terrible  hnprecation  which  the 
ears  of  Amri  had  already  heard,  but  which  now,  un> 
happily,  went  by  them  unheeded.  Secure^  as  the  lat- 
ter esteemed  himself,  in  his  triumphant  position,  he 
pennittad  himself  to  speak  harsh  words  to  his  father  in 
return.  His  heart  had  become  hardened  within  him, 
and  he  had  no  fears  of  overthrow.  God  was  ripening 
him  for  desiroction !  Confident  of  Edacer's  success 
with  Melehior,  and  of  bis  own  with  the  lovely  daughter 
of  the  outlaw,  he  was  too  buoyant  in  hope  at  this 
moment  either  to  fear  the  wrath  of  Heaven,  or  to  heed 
the  curse  which  his  father  had  invoked  upon  his  head. 
He  bade  the  old  man  a^  scornful  defiance,  and  departed 
ungraciously  from  his  presence.  To  Mahlon,  however, 
ha  gave  directions  for  his  release  on  the  ensuing  morn- 
ing, when  he  imagined  that  his  projects  would  be  fully 
executed,  and  the  events  happily  over,  from  which  he 
hoped  to  derive  so  much. 

**Oa  the  morrow,  Mahlon,'*  said  he,  "thou  shalt 
release  Adoniakin — not  before.  And,  hear  me,  thou 
shalt  not  give  entrance  through  the  day  to  any  who 
nay  seek  him.  Say  that  he  is  gone  forth,  to  those 
who  ask  for  him — hs  is  gone  forth  on  pressing  occasion, 
and  will  not  return  till  the  night.  To-morrow  we  shall 
neither  of  us  csre  whether  his  mood  be  pleasant  or 
•ng;ry.  For  thyself,  Mahlon,  here  is  the  money  thou 
hast  demanded— there  is  more  for  thee  to-morrow  when 
I  retam,  if  thou  hast  truly  done  as  I  bid  thee." 

That  day  the  plans  of  Amri  were  perfected  with 
Edacer — the  ^latter  had  portioned  out  his  men  for  the 
investment  of  the  cave  of  Wamba,  while  the  former 
had  raeeived  from  his  hands  the  desired  authority  in 
witing,  by  which,  in  the  name  of  the  king,  he  should 
obtain  access  into  the  dwelling  of  the  Hebrew  Samuel, 
or  any  other  dwelling  in  the  Hebrew  Gtuarter  where 
the  maiden  Thyrza  might  be  concealed.  Nor  was  he 
altogether  content  to  await  the  hour  of  midnight,  which 
he  had  himself  set  aside  for  the  proposed  search,  when 
the  probabilities  were  so  much  the  greater  of  finding 
ber  in  the  dwelling ;  but,  attended  by  one  of  the  offi- 
cers who  had  been  albtted  to  him  by  Edacer,  he 


prowled  in  a  partial  disguise  around  the  neighborhood 
in  which  the  Hebrew  Samuel  had  his  abode,  and  cau> 
tidusly  pointed  out  to  the  soldier  the  place  where  they 
should  enter.  His  disguise,  however,  was  not  equal 
to  his  perfect  security  from  detection,  and  quick  eyes 
were  as  watchful  to  save  the  maiden  and  her  sire,  as 
those  which  strove  for  their  undoing.  Elate  and  satis- 
fied that  the  hour  of  his  triumph  was  at  hand,  he  re- 
tired to  the  palace  of  Edacer,  with  whom  he  had  a 
farther  conference  on  the  subject  of  their  common  pur- 
suits ;  and  towards  nightfall,  with  beating  heart  and 
impatient  spirit,  Amri  proceeded  to  the  dwelling  of 
Urraca,  anxious  to  gain  the  intelligence  which  he  so 
much  wished  for,  that  she  could  no  longer  be  to  him  an 
object  of  fear,  as  she  was  no  longer  an  object  of  desire* 
In  this  hope,  however,  he  was  destined  to  be  disap- 
pointed. The  deadly  work  had  not  yet  been  done; 
and,  cunningly  advised,  Zitta  fiamed  a  story  which 
satisfied  him  to  await  patiently  for  the  events  of  the 
following  day.  A  brief  time  only  was  allowed  him 
for  interview  with  the  slave,  ere  he  found  it  necesaary 
to  ascend  to  the  upper  apartment  in  search  of  her  de- 
voted mistress. 


A  severer  trial  was  at  hand  for  the  Hebrew  than 
any  through  which  he  had  ever  passed  before.  He 
was  conscious  that  Urraca  expected  from  him  a  speedy 
resolve  to  fly  with  her  to  Guadarrama,  as  be  had  al- 
ready promised,  and  he  was  only  solicitous  how  best 
to  frame  his  promises  so  as  to  satisfy  and  meet  her  pra- 
sent  exactions.  Relying  on  the  fulfilment  by  Zitta  of 
the  crime  to  which  she  had  pledged  herself,  he  had  no 
hesitation  in  this  matter ;  and  he  had  resolved  to  pro- 
mise freely  to  his  mistress  for  the  future,  assured  that 
ere  he  could  be  called  upon  for  the  fulfilment  of  his 
pledges,  the  lips  which  had  exacted  them  would  have 
lost  all  power  of  reproach.  His  misfortune  was,  as  it 
is  the  misfortune  too  commonly  of  the  young  and  par- 
tially endowed,  to  be  too  readily  satisfied  with  his  own 
powera  of  penuasion.  His  vanity  misled  him  into  a 
self-confidence,  which  the  circumstances  did  not  justify* 
But  we  shall  see  in  the  sequel  That  same  day,  and 
towards  evening,  when  the  coming  of  Amri  was  hourly 
looked  for,  the  resolve  of  Urraca  began  to  assume  a 
more  distinct  and  unequivocal  aspect.  The  chamber 
had  been  prepared  by  Zitta  agreeably  to  the  directions 
of  her  mistress.  To  this  chamber,  which  was  above 
and  remote  from  the  other  apartments^  the  drapery  and 
decorations  belonging  to  that  which  she  had  formerly 
occupied  had  been  carefully  transferred.  The  table 
bad  been  spread  sumptuously  with  fruits,  cakes,  and 
many  delicacies  brought  freshly  from  the  eyt,  and  in 
the  centre,  as  she  had  specially  directed,  a  beautiful 
fountain-urn  of  the  purest  silver  was  elevated,  con- 
taining a  full  measure  of  the  choicest  wine.  Having 
the  room  brilliantly  lighted,  and  in  every  respect  ready 
and  complete,  the  slave  called  upon  her  mistress  to  sur- 
vey and  to  approve  her  work.  She  did  approve  of  it, 
and  a  smile  of  bitter  pleasure  overapread  her  counte- 
nance as  she  spoke. 

« It  is  well  done,  Zitta— thou  hast  omitted  nothing— 
it  u  fitly  designed  for  those  who  shall  enjoy  it.  Leave 
me  now,  my  giri— leave  me,  and  give  fit  reception  when 
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Amri  cometh.  Deny  me  to  all  other  persons,  and  seek 
me  no  more  th3r8elf  to-night" 

*' Should  the  Lord  Edacer  come,  my  lady,  he  may 
seek  you  to  thank  you  for  the  lustres  7'* 

**I  can  spare  his  thanks— I  can  understand  them 
unspoken.  He  may  not  see  me— I  am  sick  to  all  but 
Amri ;  and,  Zitta — *' 

The  slave  returned.  There  was  a  pause  before  her 
mistress  again  spoke.  Zitta  advanced  a  pace  inqui- 
ringfly,  and  Urraca  bent  down  and  addi^essed  her,  in 
whisper,  thus : —  ' 

'*  It  may  be  thou  wilt  hear  a  noise  to-night  from  my 
chamber— heed  it  not  !*' 

"Oh,  my  lady — what  mean  you?"  cried  the  slave, 
beseechingly.  A  sudden  suspicion  of  the  meditated 
crime  of  her  mistress,  flashed  for  the  first  time  upon 
her  mind.  * 

**  What  matters  it  to  thee,  Zitta*— thou  art  free  now." 

^  But  not  happy,  my  lady,  to  see  you  thus,"  replied 
the  slave. 

**  Hear  me,  and  be  assured.  What  I  do  I  do  for  my 
happiness,  under  the  guidance  of  the  only  thought 
which  can  promise  me  the  peace  I  seek.  I  am  not 
wild,  Zitta,  but  what  I  do  and  contemplate,  is  done  and 
considered  with  a  deliberate  mind,  ungovemed  by  any 
passionate  mood,  such  as,  but  too  frequently,  has  misled 
me  into  error.  Obey  me— leave  me  now ;  and— hear 
me — whatever  cry  thou  hearest  coming  from  my  cham- 
ber, whether  of  my  voice  or  Amri,  give  it  no  heed — 
stir  not  to  inquire— suffer  no  one,  not  even  thyself,  to 
approach.  Think  only,  and  rejoice  as  thou\hinkest,  at 
such  moments,  that  thou  art  now  free !  It  may  be  that 
even  with  thy  thought  I  too  shall  be  free,  though  afler 
a  different  fashion.  Leave  me  now — ^thy  toils  for  me 
are  all  ended  with  this  night !" 

"  But  may  I  not  come  to  thee,  my  lady — ^must  I  not, 
if  thou  shouldst  call  or  cry  out  7"  demanded  the  slave. 

"  No— not  even  if  I  cry  out  shalt  thou  come,"  was 
the  stern  reply.  "Nay, — if  I  should  implore  thee,  in 
my  moment  of  weakness,  with  my  own  voice — heed 
me  not— suffer  me  not  to  move  thee — ^hearken  not  to 
my  prayer.    Away — good  night  P* 

The  slave,  immersed  in  tears,  would  have  lingered ; 
but,  gently  leading  her  to  the  door  of  the  chamber,  Ur- 
raca pushed  her  from  the  entrance  and  carefully  fastened 
it  behind  her.  When  she  had  gone,  and  her  steps  were 
no  longer  heard,  Urraca  carefully  inspected  all  the  win- 
dows, and  saw  that,  in  compliance  with  commands  pre- 
viously given,  they  were  secured  beyond  the  strength 
of  any  one  man,  without  fitting  instruments,  to  unfasten. 
This  done,  she  approached  the  table,  and  drawing  the 
packet  of  poison  from  her  vest,  emptied  its  contents  into 
the  vase  teeming  with  wine,  and  then  carefully  destroy- 
ed the  poschment  which  contained  it.  She  had  now 
little  more  to  do  than  to  await  the  arrival  of  Amri— or, 
we  may  rather  say-^her  fate.  Her  resolve  was  taken, 
and  her  nature  was  of  that  impetuous  and  decisive  char- 
acter, that  we  may  regard  her  determination  as  unaltera- 
ble. This  was  evident  in  the  coolness  which  had 
marked  all  her  proceedings — ^her  careful  consideration 
of  every  subject  in  her  household,  however  minute  or 
unimportant,  which  might  seem  to  challenge  her  atten- 
tion— ^and  the  temperate  and  subdued  demeanor  with 
which  she  had  dismissed  and  favored  her  domestics. 
Lifting  the  curtain  of  her  privacy  but  a  single  moment 


before  the  appearance  of  Amri,  her  traitorous  lover  and 
the  destined  victim  of  her  denied  fondness  and  defeaied 
confidence,  we  behold  her  in  an  attitude— to  her,  oTieof 
the  most  unwonted,  but,  at  the  same  time,  of  the  moit 
essential  humiliation.  Upon  her  knees  she  strives  ear- 
nestly, but  oh !  how  hopelessly,  to  pray  for  that  merey 
which  she  must  forfeit  for  the  criros  which  even  then 
she  meditates.  The  unspoken  supplication  dies  away 
in  murmurs,  and  the  murmurs— a  vain  and  brokco 
breathing— are  kMt  in  the  unheeding  air. 


FRANCIS   ARMINE. 
A  ROMANCE. 

BT  A  VDYIOB. 
CHAPTER  m. 


-TouDg,  and  of  an  8|» 


When  youth  ia  moat  attractive— with  a  Ipok 
Hs  wina  thy  favor. 

Be  ahe  fairer  than  the  day. 

Or  the  flowery  meads  in  May ; 

If  ahe  be  not  Bo  ID  me, 

What  care  I  how  fair  ahe  be  ?  _^^ 

OeergtWUkm. 

Pale  Memory  aha  lone  brooding  o*er  the  pta, 
That  makea  her  mlaery.  .  *    . 

An  artist  sat  alone  in  his  tfiuKo.  Aroond  him  lay 
colors,  and  pencils,  and  port-folios,  in  sdinifaUc  coo* 
fusion.  Here  you  would  behold  the  dark  fecfl  of  t 
brigand  scowling  upon  you,  and  there  you  would  gaa 
at  a  half  finished  psyche— a  blooming  child  just  emeif- 
iug  into  loveliness — or  some  bright  and  beautifol  crea. 
tore,  scarce  ever  heard  of,  eare  in  the  poet's  drewf 
rhyme — and  never  seen,  save  on  the  artist's  brilli«* 
canvass.  On  the  high  walls  of  the  room  could  be  leeo 
something  for  every  taste.  To  the  antiquary,  there  was 
the  fine  expansive  head,  in  imitatbn  of  the  old  rossten; 
to  the  lover  of  adventure,  there  was  an  old  eastfe,in 
which  it  is  presumed  was  immured  some  lorely  crea- 
ture ;  and  to  the  observer  of  nature,  there  was  the  gw- 
geous  landscape,  now  rich  with  light,  and  now  dim 
with  the  misty  and  indistinct  hues  of  twilight.  But 
your  attention  would  have  been  rivetted  (as  waa  a» 
own)  to  a  painting,  which  was  placed  immediately 
before  him,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  soft  light  of  twi- 
light streamed  upon  it,  and  gave  it  the  appearance  of 
some  fairy  vision  stealing  upon  the  sleeper  from  the 
land  of  dreams.  In  the  perspective  arose  a  snian  white 
cottage,  around  which  clustered  many  shrubs  and  tims; 
from  the  far  and  dim  mountains  a  bright  sparkling 
stream  came  rushing  down,  and  passed  around  the  cot; 
at  one  side  a  fountain  gushed  up,  and  threw  its  wateis, 
like  a  shower  of  diamonds,  on  the  grass.  Near  that 
fountain  sat,  what  seemed  to  the  spectator,  the  spirits 
of  the  place.  One  of  them  was  a  fair  younggirl,  opoa 
whose  sweet  and  innocent  countenance  a  lover-luj 
look  told  it— fondly  gazed,  as  his  arm  was  twined 
around  her  waist,  and  her  head  was  nestled  in  w 
bosom.    The  girl  was  passing  lovely.   Whatarotop- 
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toons  form !— what  gmet !— wh&tdigoity  I— what  beau- 
ty !--wluit  geDtlenase !  And  the  lover  that  hung  over 
ber,  and  the  artist  that  glanced  at  his  own  penciling, 
were  the  same.  That  young  artist!  His  face  was  in- 
telligeot  and  ezpressiTe,  the  cheeks  were  somewhat  pale, 
but  not  so  much  so  as  the  broad,  snow-like  Ibrehead ; 
the  nose  was  slightly  acquiline ;  the  lips  wore  a  con- 
stant smile,  and  the  eyes  were  laige  and  black,  twink- 
ling over  his  whole  face  like  bright  stars,  and  at  once 
betraying  the  deep  fervor  of  the  mind,  and  the  immor- 
tal and  undying  longings  of  the  souL  It  was  a  rare 
study,  was  the  face  of  that  young  artist !  Love  and 
Ambition  were  never  so  nicely  imbodied. 

Love  and  Ambition !— the  one*  the  sultana  of  the 
heart— the  other  the  monarch  of  the  soul !  Who  has 
not  felt  theit  power?  The  warrior,  in  his  tent,  mar- 
shals them  to  watch  upon  his  dreamy  couch.  The 
poet,  in  his  garret,  awakens  them  to  glide  in  meditap 
tion's  sparkling  stream.  The  artist,  too,  feels  their 
infloence,  as  he  portrays  the  fresh  and  beautiful  color- 
ings of  bis  rainbow-tinted  pencil.  What  charms,  what 
spells,  do  they  not  steal  from  his  passionate  heart  I  The 
warrior  courts  them ;  but  his  sword  is  forgotten,  when 
the  hand  that  wielded  it  is  cold.  The  poet  woos  them ; 
but  his  lyre  is  still,  when  the  hand  that  touched  its 
chords  is  powerless.  But  the  artist  feels  their  prompt- 
ings, and  is  deathless.  His  prodactions  are  seen  and 
adored,  when  his  body  mingles  with  the  dust,  and  the 
willow  of  centuries  glooms  above  its  voiceless  grave. 
They  are  the  goMen  chain^that  connect  the  present 
with  the  by-gone— and  Love  and  Ambition  are  their 
wizard  inspirers. 

Lueten  Andeli— for  that  was  the  artist's  name— had 
arisen,  and  was  striding  to  and  fro  in  his  studio.  A 
gentle  rap  was  heard  at  the  outer  door,  which  awoke 
the  servant  dozing  thereu 

*^  U  Lucien  Anaeli  at  hofne  ?"  inquired  a  soft  voice. 
The  servant  stepped  into  the  room,  and  informed  his 
master  that  a  flower  girl,  who  had  called  twice  during 
his  absence,  wished  to  see  him. 

The  flower  girl  entered.  By  the  dim  light  of  a  lamp, 
she  seemed  about  the  middle  height,  fair  and  graceful 
Her  dress  was  slight  and  loose— thrown  carelessly  over 
a  most  enchanting  form.  Her  skin  was  white  and 
transparent,  and  her  eyes  blue  and  languishing. 

*•  Well,  my  pretty  girl,  what  do  you  want?"  inquired 
the  artist. 

She  held  up  a  bunch  of  flowen. 

'*  Ah,  you  wish  to  sell  me  flowers.  There  is  a  bunch 
in  which  is  a  rose  scarce  budded— so  like  my  Meta.  1 
will  take  that." 

The  girl  shuddered  at  the  mention  of  that  name,  and 
replied— 

"But  do  you  love  none  other  than  Meta?  Rumor 
■peaks  of  others— Lady  Julia  Rivers—" 

"Oh,  my  patroness— an  artful  coquet— «  beautiful 
creature— but  without  tmtLP 

The  man  entered  here  with  lights,  and  again  disap- 
peared. 

•  Loden,"  whispered  the  girl,  in  a  low  and  tremulous 


*  Julia,  by  the  mass!"  ezclauned  Andeli,  as  he 
flianed  tohisfeet. 

"Lucien,  do  you  now  deem  me  a  coquet?"  said  she, 
as  she  arose,  and  twining  her  arms  around  him,  smiled 


sweetly  in  his  fiiee.  That  smile !  it  was  almost  irre- 
sistible. 

^  Julia  Rivera,  why  have  yon  taken  this  imprudent 
step?"  asked  Andeli,  in  unconcealed  anger. 

"  Pot  your  love,  Lucien." 

<^  Pshaw  I  for  my  love !"  echoed  he,  not  at  all  calmed 
by  the  confession. 

"Ah  I  you  little  know  the  struggles  I  have  under* 
gone  in  restraining  such  feelings,**  exclaimed  she,  as 
the  tears  stole  down  hevicheeks— that  surest  weapon  of 
woman — "  I  have  striven  to  banish  you  from  my  heart» 
but  the  impression  is  indelible.  In  my  very  dreams 
your  name  has  been  upon  my  lips,  and  your  goodness 
always  before  me.    Lucien,  I  love  you !" 

"  Angelic  creature,  I  prefer  making  love  to  you  I" 
said  he ;  "  go  home,  and  when  I  visit  yoa,  receive  me 
with  your  brightest  smiles." 

"But,  Meta— " 

"  Mention  not  that  name.  Lady  Rivers,"  intermpted 
Andeli,  indignantly— "she  is  too  pure  to  be  thought 
of  by  you— and  her  very  name,  hallowed  as  it  is  by 
sweetest  remenibrances,  must  not— shall  not  be  spoken 
by  you.*' 

"You  terrify  me.  What  is  Meta  to  you,  more 
than " 

"Charles,  get  my  carriage,  and  see  Lady  Rivers 
home,"a|ain  imerrapted  her  words,  as  the  speaker 
hurried  from  her  into  an  adjoining  ropm.  Presently 
he  hesrd  the  carriage  drive  to  the  house— the  door 
opened— a  foot  was  on  the  step— the  door  closed — and 
away  it  flew. 

Lucien  Andeli  was  one  of  those  characters  very  sel- 
dom to  be  met  with  in  the  present  times.  He  was  a 
dreamer,  and  it  is  perhaps  better  that  but  few  such  now 
exist  With  him  every  thing  was  bright,  and  fresh, 
and  joyous.  Earth,  with  its  chilling  and  blighting 
cares,  was  to  him  an  unweeded  paradise ;  for  he  had 
passed  through  the  flowery  portals,  and  dwelt  in  the 
land  of  dreams.  A  shadow  had  not  dimmed  the  sun- 
shine—n  falsehood  had  not  plucked  the  rose-plume. 
The  heartr-the  spirit— 

"  Ever  In  motion— that  plays 
Like  the  llghtolDg  ia  automnM  shadowy  days,'* 

he  possessed,  and  with  them  moved  calmly  and  sweetly 
along,  extracting  from  every  object  that  met  his  atten- 
tion a  new  freshness  and  gaiety.  He  lived  in  the 
goklen— we  in  the  iron  age.  He  had  not  left,  as  it 
were,  the  bright  and  glowing  heavens  for  tlie  obscure 
and  shadowy  earth.  Not  He  lived  in  the  enchaniing 
moonlight  of  the  by-gone— when  poetry  was  a  wan- 
derer from  the  heart— when  music  was  sweeter  than 
the  song  of  stars.  No  wonder  that,  in  the  glaring  day- 
light of  the  present,  such  as  him  have  no  abiding 
place.  I  would  as  soon  think  of  beholding  the  bright- 
plumed  bird  of  paradise  wandering  along  the  dreary 
desert,  or  the  rosy  star  of  twilight  shedding  its  beams 
at  mid-day  upon  the  blessed  earth ! 

Yet  with  all  those  qualities,  which  had  rendered 
him  unfit  to  mingle  with  men — ^with  all  of  bis  high  and 
ennobling  aspirations— Andeli  was  linked  with  a  band 
of  low  and  sordid  adventurers.  Revenge  is  not  choice 
in  its  means ;  so  that  the  goal  is  achieved,  we  scan  not 
the  way  through  which  we  passed  to  gain  it.  Love 
itself  with  all  of  its  strong  and  high-toned  impulses^ 
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is  not  Btronger  than  the  deep,  Unchanging,  irresisiible 
current  of  revenge. 

That  fair  young  artist  had  suffered  feelings  to  enter 
his  breast,  that  would  taint  the  heart,  as  does  poison, 
the  roost  sparkling  stream.  And  now  that  I  think  of 
it,  were  I  a  blood-thirsty  monarch  upon  his  throne,  in- 
stead of  a  pale,  sickly  student,  with  tintless  cheeks 
and  streaming  eyes,  I  would  just  as  quickly  unfurl  the 
"star-spangled  banner  of  the  free,'»  or  let  the  shout  of 
freemen  drown  the  groans  of  abject  slaves,  as  permit 
an  artiai  to  mingle  with  my  courtiers.  It  may  be  a 
•queer  notion,  but  I  have  always  thought  there's  some- 
thing in  the  profession,  in  the  impulses  that  it  di^ws 
forth,  in  tlie  dreams  that  it  weaTes  around  the  mind, 
in  the  revelations  that  it  throws  about  the  heart,  that 
renders  it  averse  to  slavery.  Is  it  but  a  dream  that 
haunts  my  couch  7 — is  it  but  a  shadow  that  has  risen 
in  the  silence  of  my  chamber  7  No !  The  tyrant  may 
forge  the  chain,  but  the  artist  wears  it  not,  until  the 
high  irosginings  have  departed  from  the  mind's  sanc- 
tuary, or  the  stamp  of  thought  and  soul  is  stolen  from 
its  inward  altar. 

It  was  Andeli  who  rescued  Francis  Armine.  Not, 
as  may  be  supposed  by  accident;  but  to  screen  the 
conspirators,  whose  proceedings  hereafter,  as  far  as 
concerns  this  narrative,  shall  be  developed.  In  the 
popular  tumult,  he  had  turned  the  tide  to  suit  their  pui^ 
poses,  without  themselves  being  known  or  suspected, 
as  schemers  sgainst  the  sutew  The  seeds  of  a  mighty 
revolution  had  been  scattered  abroad  by  invisible  hands, 
and  Paris  had  witnessed,  without  knowing  it,  the  rise 
of  the  curtain,  which,  ere  it  fell,  might  usher  in  one  of 
the  most  fearful  tragedies  ever  enacted  upon  the  arena 
of  scathed  and  bloody  Europe — and  that  too,  in  a 
country  where  the  footsteps  of  war  had  scarcely  been 
erased,  and  where  the  tracery  of  blood  had  scarcely 
been  dried-^in  France — ^gloomy,  crushed,  yet  illus- 
trious Franc-e ! 

Andeli  had  left  his  studio— had  wended  through  the 
ftreeu  of  Paris,  and  from  where  he  walked,  they  could 
•caree  be  seen  in  the  perspective.  All  around  him  was 
becoming  more  and  more  silent  and  dull,  and  as  he 
moved  along,  the  clocks  of  the  city  struck  twelve,  which 
could  scarce  be  heard  through  the  heavy  air.  The 
stars  were  still  standing  on  high,  like  sentinels  of  Time, 
and  the  moon  was  still  pouring  its  light  upon  the  earth. 
Andeli  gazed  upon  the  heavens,  and  these  were  his 
thoughts — these  were  the  memories  that  the  hour  and 
the  place  drew  forth : 

"Blessings  on  his  memory.  Never  did  the  moon 
smile  so  brightly  as  on  that  remembered  night  Three 
summers  have  passed  since  then,  yet  how  well  I  re- 
member that  deed.  At  my  father's  door  we  sat— a 
shriek  called  our  attention,  and  even  as  I  turried,  a  mi- 
nion of  the  tyrant  plunged  his  poniard  to  my  brother's 
heart,  and  disappearing,  left  that  brother's  form  almost 
nailed  to  the  green  turf  on  which  he  lay— the  blood 
oozing  out  like  so  much  water,  and  the  young  and 
beautiful  countenance  locked  in  the  stem  pang  of 
death.  Wildly,  madly,  did  I  cry  for  justie&>^but  I  was 
scoffed  and  derided ;  and  the  voice  of  revenge  that  I 
then  vowed,  ascended  through  the  silence  of  nature, 
and  was  recorded  on  tfie  leger  book  of  heaven.  My 
lost  but  unforgotten  brother,  have  I  not  kept  the  vow — 
for  ere  that  moon  smjles  its  last  rays  again,  you  will 


have  been  fearfVilly  avenged.  I  msy  die-4fae  same 
mystic  and  unwavering  light  may  whiten  upon  my 
stiffened  bones— but,  thank  heaven,  tAey  will  not  know 
of  the  grief  that  gnawed  at  my  heart,  and  bid  me  eon- 
centrate  all  my  thoughts  of  tove,  and  hope,  and  ambi* 
tion— in  revsnge." 

He  paused  in  the  train  of  his  reflections.  It  was  a 
fit  hour  for  man's  communion  with  his  own  heart,  and 
long  and  calmly  did  that  young  artist  do  so.  He 
scanned  the  past  and  the  present,  and  as  be  did  so,  stern- 
ly, but  without  a  pang,  did  he  kwk  forward  to  that  one 
dread  but  fixed  aim.  If  he  Altered  a  moment,  the  bloody 
form  of  his  brother  would  appear  before  htm  and  urge  hin 
on  to  a  deed  which  would  sweep  the  murderers  from 
the  ground  which  they  cumbered,  and  reinstate  Fnaee 
in  her  former  glories— though  it  would  bathe  her  f  ifls* 
yards  with  blood,  and  stamp  his  name  as  a  botdier  of 
war. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

HmpMrke,   It  wa«  the  fellow,  rare. 
Wtl/orU   What  are  you,  sirrah? 


I  call  upon  thee,  and  compel 

Thyself  to  be  thy  proper  hell!  BfM. 

Bhecaoie! 
A  lovely  being,  icarcelj  formed  or  mouWed- 
A  rose  wkh  all  its  noeeUat  leaves  yet  folded.       RH- 

Paris  nsted  in  the  dis^nce,as  silent  aswhen,«n' 
turies  before  that  time,  the  wanderer  had  passed  diroogh 
the  wilderness  from  which  it  bad  sprung.   The  Seine 
was  calm  and  serene,  as  the  stars  glittered  along  '«• 
motionless  waters ;  and  with  ouUtretched  arms,  id  «■ 
unbroken  sleep,  seemed  sheltering  the  veswls  that  ky 
on  its  bosom.    Along  the  shores  could  not  even  be  sees 
the  tordh  of  the  fisherman,  that  was  wont  to  flash  apon 
the  tideless  stream,  through  the  dun  obscurity  and 
gloom  of  night's  solemn  noon.    No  sound  came  throogj 
the  immoving  air  from  the  city.    Its  very  ^«*'*."*°*J 
to  have  ceased  its  vibrations.    But  a  short  lime  m 
passed  since  it  beat  with  care,  and  toil,  and  crime;  a 
was  now  still— but  the  dark  thoughu,  the  low  appctitei, 
the  brutal  luste,  the  fierce  passions,  yet  dwelt  dw  «> 
awaken  again,  refreshed  and  invigoiated.   Paris  lay, 
like  a  mighty  giant,  whose  iron  limbs,  and  t»m 
hands,  and  hardened  nerves,  no  force  could  tome  andwi 
power  withstand;  but  who,  at  the  voiqb  of  natoia, 
sank  quietly  down  to  rest,  and  arose  again  to  curb,  or 
crush,  or  overthrow. 

The  young  artist  whom  we  have  thus  far  followwi 
had  paused,  and  with  fiBelings 

«« Heavy  as  frost  and  deep  almost  as  life," 

he  gazed  upon  the  distant  city,  so  lately  *«  "^J*^ 
strife,  and  now  so  silent;  thoughts  of  the  past  and  tw 
future  were  flitting  by  him ;  and  strange  to  say,  th 
with  his  future,  even  then  be  linked  the  fortunes  of  h«J 
the  mysteries  of  whose  life  form  the  principal  feature  « 
this  narrative.  Stranger  sull,  that  unknown  asj" 
Francis  Armine  to  him,  the  very  thought  of  him  sbonw 
be  accompanied  with  a  dread  and  a  warning.  Are  w 
not  the  ministers  of  Our  own  fate?  Is  it  then  stnfig^ 
that  although  the  vista  of  tlie  future  is  w|^J; 
shadows  should  rest  upon  the  present?  No,  it  »  "«• 
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That  same  power  which  permits  us  not  to  throw  back 
the  7eil,  Bends  to  us  dreams  and  omens  to  warn  us  of 
the  mysteries  which  it  oonceafs.  We  are  prophets,  yet 
of  what  aTail  is  our  knowledge.  We  approach  the 
precipice^  yet  shun  it  not ;  or  shunning  it,  still  work 
out  the  destiny  written  for  us,  in  unalterable  characters 
00  (be  book  of  ftite. 

We  seek  not  to  penetrate  into  secret  thoughts ;  suf- 
iioe  it  that  actions  show  their  import  We  seek  not  to 
trace  the  lightning  from  its  cloud-built  home,  but  to 
show  its  dread  effects.  In  its  blasting  and  devastating 
path,  we  can  behold  enough  of  its  power,  without  seek- 
ing the  nnattainable,  or  grasping  higher  than  the  limited 
ftcoities  of  earth-chained  mind  will  permit.  Sacred 
be  the  secrets  of  the  soul !  We  pass  from  them  to  the 
thoughts  which  find  words  to  speak  their  meaning,  as 
panes  a  traTeller,  who  has  lingered  a  moment  in  the 
4irli  TslJey,  to  the  unshadowed  earth. 

"It  was  a  well  timed  blow,"  said  Andeli,  as  with  an 
effort  he  again  adverted  to  the  events  of  that  evening. 
"It  was  a  well  timed  blow,  and  it  must  be  quickly  fol- 
lowed—for  ere  the  conspiracy  is  known,  my  revenge 
must  be  consummated.  Tbehurrhanehasyettocome; 
a  few  drops  have  fallen  from  the  overcharged  cloud, 
heralds  alone  of  the  coming  storm — and  when  it  comes 
ia  it»  wrath,  wo— wo,  to  them  on  whom  it  falls !" 

Forgetful  of  all  but  the  feelings  which  had  for  years 
mastered  every  hope  and  aspiration  of  his  younger  days, 
he  was  reoomn»encing  his  walk,  without  observing  that 
(0  his  iooohere  nt  exclamations  he  had  a  listener.    On 
looking  up,  he  l)eheld  a  dark  form  towering  above  hinu 
The  intruder  is  known  to  our  readers,  and  a  few  of  the 
aeighboring  peasantry,  as  the  hermit  of  the  cave,  and 
had  been  stand  ing  near  his  retreat  when  he  heard  the 
words  of  AndelL    fie  had  scarcely  caught  his  attention, 
before  he  leaped  from  the  rock  on  which  he  stood,  and 
stood  before  the  artisL    His  dark  featured  face,  his 
hog  and  matted  beard,  his  gray  and  uncombed  hair, 
sod  his  di^ty  and  ragged  dress,  together  with  his  bold 
swaggering  manner,  rendered  him  an  object  of  disgust 
''Who  dares  intrude  thus  upon  my  walk  7''  inquired 
Andeli,  in  a  menacing  tone,  as  he  drew  back  at  the  ap- 
ptoaeb  f^  the  hermit,  who,  leaning  over  the  artisj,  whis- 
pered In  his  ear — 
"Andeli, hast  thoa  forgotten  Montanvers?*' 
The  young  naan  started.    The  blood  left  bis  cheek, 
snd  the  cold  perspiration  stood  on  his  forehead.    It 
soaU  not  be.    He  looked  again,  and  almost  shuddered 
beneath  the  ardent  gaze  that  met  his  own.    Those  few 
vords  had  rolled  back  the  veil  of  past  years,  and 
brought  to  his  memory  one  whom  he  had  met  but  once 
siooe  his  boyhood.    Again  stood  before  him  the  once 
gifted  and  brilliant  Montanvers — now,  as  his  appear- 
aiiee  indicated,  the  shunned  and  pitied,  if  not  abhorred 
outcast. 

''Ha !  I  see  you  remember  me,"  exclaimed  he,  not 
withdrawing  his  £xed  gaze. 

"I  do^  jrlthough  you  have  altered  much,"  replied 
Andeli. 

"  Ye^  time  faas  passed  over  me  rather  roughly  since 
we  met  last.  The  world  and  myself,  Andeli,  have 
Wigled  mach.  But  I  am  wearied  now,  and  would  ask 
t&vor  at  your  hands,"  said  he,  as  he  scanned,  with  an 
inquiring  look,  the  features  of  his  companion.  He 
cottU  read  AoUiing  there,  for  they  were  cold  and  stern, 


though  not  pitiless.    With  a  firm  composure,  Andeli 
motioned  to  him  to  proceed. 

"Lucien  Andeli,  I  wish  to  go  and  shake  hands  with 
the  world  again.  Nay,  start  not,  nor  deem  it  strange. 
They  who  have  stepped  between  me  and  happi- 
ness— who  have  changed  the  current  of  my  being — 
who  would  have  trampled  upon  me,  when  I  fell  to  their 
own  level — must  again  receive  me.  I  have  shrank  from 
their  intercourse  for  years,  and  now  I  wish  again  to 
mingle  with  them.  The  name  of  Montanvers  must 
not  be  forgotten — it  must  again  be  on  the  lips  of  men, 
who  feel  and  dread  its  influence.  It  must  again  be 
sighed  by  the  soft  voices  of  your  women.  I  have  a  fit 
resting  place  in  yon  cave— the  earth  my  bed— the  rock 
my  pillow;  yet  neither  so  pleasant  as  the  downy  couch. 
My  clothes  are  worn  and  ragged,  and  food  I  have  not 
tasted  for  two  days.  I  see  you  understand  my  wishes^ 
and  will  meet  them  7" 

"  Montanvers,  do  you  remember  how  and  why  we 
last  parted  7"  asked  Andeli,  after  listening  with  a  feel* 
ing  of  contempt  to  his  remarks. 

'*  Let  that  be  forgotten  with  the  pasL  You  have 
money  and  friends,  and  must  reinstate  me  in  the  world." 

"Mustl"  echoed  AndelL 

"  Ay, must!" returned  he.  "If  our forfner friendship 
will  not  influence  you,  know  that  I  have  that  which 
will.  You  are  in  my  power.  Your  schemes  are  open 
to  me.  Have  I  in  vain  attended  your  secret  meetings^ 
and  heard  your  pleading  and  your  advice?  Have  I  in 
vain  listened  but  now  to  your  words,,  spoken,  as  you 
thought,  to  the  winds  7  No !  not  in  vafn.  One  word, 
if  I  but  speak,  it  consigns  you  and  your  friends  to  a 
disgraced  and  miserable  grave.  Andeli,  are  we  or  are 
we  not  friends  ?"  Sternly  did  he  rivet  his  eye  upon  the 
face  of  the  young  artist,  to  inquire,  before  words  could 
speak  it,  the  reception  of  his  inquiry.  They  were 
calm  and  open,  and  note  his  gaze  was  returned  as 
boldly  and  sternly  as  it  was  given. 

'*  We  are  not,"  replied  he,  in  a  clear  and  fearless 
voice. 

"  Beware  of  my  enmity." 

"Beware  rather  of  mine,"  returned  Andeli,  "and 
know  that  for  the  cause  in  which  1  am  pledged,  1  fear 
not  the  interruption  of  one  so  foul  as  the  murderer  of 
Maria  Serie." 

Andeli  thought  rightly,  that  the  memory  of  that  deed 
would  move  his  enemy  from  his  purpose.  It  touched  a 
chord  long  dormant,  and  thrilled  upon  every  fibre  of  his 
frame.  He  attempted  to  smother  the  feeling,  which 
only  rendered  it  more  intense.  Conscience  could  not  be 
stilled.  It  was  like  a  stream  whose  waters  have  been 
stopped  in  their  coarse,  and  which,  on  finding  an  outlet, 
rush  impetuously  forth,  with  a  loud  voice  and  a  mighty 
leap.  The  cheek  was  paled — the  hands  were  clenched, 
until  the  blood  almost  started  from  the  thin,  bony  fin- 
gers—large, heavy  drops  of  sweat  hung  about  his  fore- 
head ;  and  his  eyes,  now  brightened  and  now  darkened, 
as  with  partial  insanity.  The  earth  seemed  to  move 
from  beneath  him ;  he  was  one  moment  kneeling,  as  if  at 
oonfession,  and  in  the  next  he  seemed  to  tread  on  air. 

"  Spirit  of  the  lost !  you  yet  hover  around  me,"  raved 
he.    "  From  the  early  grave  you  rise  to  crush  me. 
Your  curse  is  yet  with  me.    You  wander  forever  on  ^ 
the  wings  of  the  air.    Your  flight  is  in  the  calm  and  in 
the  whirlwind,  and  the  trees  bend  swiftly  to  your  foot- 
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steps,  and  Um  winds  echo  to  the  music  of  your  voice. 
Beautiful  one !  you  are  with  me^  through  the  gloomy 
night,  and  amid  the  sunshine  of  mid-day.  Tou  are 
there— there— there.  Hush !  lest  I  fright  you.  I  see 
you  as  once  I  saw  yoa--bm  even  now  you  change,  and 
your  own  blood  streams  over  that  beautiful  face,  and 
around  those  exquisite  limbsL  Ha !  who  did  that  deed  ? 
Tou  smile.  It  was  these  hands.  Ha  f  ha !  ha !"  and 
with  that  strange  and  unearthly  laugh  he  stretched 
forth  his  hands,  as  if  grasping  at  something  in  the  air, 
and  felt  to  the  earth. 

Andeli  saw  him  fall  into  that  deathlike  swoon,  and 
torniog,  swiftly  moved  along.  He  had  not  walked  far, 
ere  he  approached  a  small  and  neat  white  cottage, 
around  whose  door  and  windows  clustered  the  vine  and 
the  honeysuckle,  flinging  at  once  a  shade  and  a  fra- 
grance about  the  spot.  A  fit  haunt  was  this  for  love 
and  beauty  t  An  angel,  as  it  wheeled  its  course  above 
the  earth,  might  well  start  at  meeting  a  place  so  beau- 
tiful in  this  dark  world,  and  watch  and  protect  its  gen- 
tle inmates  ere  it  again  departs  to  the  far  off  heavens. 
Before  the  cottage  lay  wide  and  boundless  plains,  that 
stretched  to  the  shores  of  the  Seine,  and  in  its  rear  was 
the  dark  and  still  forest,  and  the  tall  mountains,  whose 
peaks  were  Idst  in  the  blue  of  the  sky— whilst  doeely 
around  it,  swept  a  bright  and  sparkling  stream,  now 
prattling  with  the  pebbles,  now  playing  with  the  reeds, 
and  now  dancing  over  iu  green  margin,  like  a  wild 
school-girl,  singing  gaily,  as  she  romps  along  with  a 
h'ght  heart  and  bright  smile. 

The  young  artist  stopped,  and  gazed  at  the  window ; 
but  it  was  not  the  beauteous  flowers  that  clustered  there, 
that  caught  his  eye— it  was  not  the  slender  twig  or  the 
green  vine,  bathed  as  they  were  in  the  moon's  mystic 
light,  that  arrested  and  rivetted  that  eye  to  the  spot. 
It  was  something  fairer  and  brighter.  It  was  a  face 
lovely  in  charms— a  form  rounded  into  beauty  by  the 
goddess  of  love.  Another  moment,  and  his  form  no 
longer  threw  its  shadow  upon  the  grass— it  was  at  her 
feet. 

**  Meta !  my  love,  my  life,  I  am  with  thee  I'**  he 
whispered,  as  he  arose,  and  twining  his  arm  around  her 
small  waist,  pressed  her  beating  heart,  that  swelled  be- 
neath its  snowy  bosom,  to  his  own. 

She  was  very  beautiful — that  gentle  young  girl  Her 
cherubic  features,  her  slight  form,  seemed  too  lovely  for 
earth.  Her  fiioe  was  delicate  and  fair— of  a  beauty, 
rather  the  promise  of  what  will  be,  than  that  which  is. 
Her  features  were  gentle,  and  regular,  and  open.  Her 
forehead  was  like  a  sheet  of  pure  snow,  drifted  with 
dark  and  wavy  locks  of  hair — and  her  cheek  like  a 
calm  water,  with  here  and  there  a  flushed  rose  peeping 
forth ;  but  in  repose,  the  faintest  dye  betwixt  the  lily 
and  the  rose  could  not  equal  it  Her  lips  were  of  the 
clearest  and  softest  vermilion ;  and  when  parted,  dis- 
played two  rows  of  teeth  whiter  than  virgin  pearl— 
and  then  her  eyes,  so  soft,  and  yet  so  bright  Her 
dress  was  rich,  but  plain ;  showing  that  exquisite  form 
in  its  natural  and  most  beautiful  shape.  She  gazed 
Upon  her  lover— for  s\)ch  was  he  to  her ;  but  her  heart 
was  too  full  for  words.  She  gazed  in  silent  and  speech- 
less eloquence.  Not  the  eloquence  of  the  lip,  for  that 
can  coin  itself  to  honied  words  in  times  of  darkest 
doubt— but  the  eloquence  of  the  soul,  when  every  look 
and  action  mibodies  truth. 


And  he  drew  her  closer  to  hiuH-iheir  lipicliug  into 
a  long  and  passionate  kiss ;  her  transparent  cheek  icii^ 
ed  on  his  shoulder — and  her  bosom  glowed  in  more* 
ments  with  his  own.  SoAly  to  their  ears  was  boroe  tbe 
voice  of  the  prattling  stream— the  low  mtiaGal  tone  of 
the  gushing  fountain — the  sweet  hum  of  mjriadiof  in- 
secta— the  bland  whisper  of  the  wandering  wind,  and 
the  dear  cry  (^  the  night-bird,  as  it  wheeled  iu  eoum 
in  the  perfumed  air,  over  streams,  and  cots,  and  Tine> 
yards.  It  was  as  though  nature  weleomed  theoeetin^ 
and  sent  up  her  voice  from  the  silent  foresu  and  tidd> 
less  streams  for  her  young  and  delicate  children. 

Thus,  on  the  shores  of  the  golden  Seine,  nt  the 
lovers— alas !  they  were  not  wedded !  She  aniglit 
not,  desired  not  the  rank  from  which  she  had  ialleiv- 
the  name  which  she  had  forfeited.  Around  bim  dO' 
tared  the  brightening  dream— akts!  that  it  was  butt 
dream !— of  a  fresh,  first  love.  Poor  diild !  she  kiMp 
not  the  sin — heard  not  of  the  shame  of  soch  a  passion. 
And  he— by  the  world's  law  deemed  the  guiltier-ietbe 
"opening  of  manhood,  in  his  wandermgs,  had  met  her, 
and  forgotten  home,  and  kindred,  and  ambition,  in  Um 
breath  of  a  passionate  and  a  guilty  love. 

The  moon  beamed  brightly  upon  the  earth,  and  the 
eternal  stars  looked  down  from  their  deep  bloe  cham- 
bers ;  and  they  were  clasped  in  quietneaa  and  deep, 
and  tranquil  was  tbe  slumber,  and  profoond  was  thai 
sleep.  They  were  alone  upon  the  earth,  and  fromiti 
disUnthome,  love,  like  an  angel,  descended  upos  the 
wings  of  night  to  their  quiet  couch. 


SONNET. 
TO  THE  MAGNOUA  GRANDIFLORA. 

Majestic  flower!  how  purely  beautiful 

Thou  art,  as  rising  from  thy  bower  of  green, 
Those  dark  and  glossy  leaves,  so  rich  and  fall, 

Thou  standest  like  a  high-bom  forest  quecs, 
Among  her  maidens,  clustering  round  so  fair ! 

I  love  to  watch  thy  sculptured  form  unfoldiugi 
And  look  into  thy  depths  to  image  there 

A  fairy  cavern ;  and  while  thus  beholdinf, 
And  while  the  breezesweeps  o'er  thee,  matchleasHoww. 

I  breathe  the  perfume,  delicate  and  strong, 
That  comes  like  incense  from  thy  petard  bower, 

My  fancy  roams  the  southern  woods  along, 
Beneath  that  glorious  tree,  where  deep  among 

The  unsunn'd  leaves  thy  large  white  floweKnp 


sprung. 
Washington  City,  Joly,  1S88. 


C.  P.  C> 


ON  DREAMING  THAT  I  HEARD  A  LADY 
ENGAGED  IN  PRAYER. 

Methinks  I  hear  her  breathe  in  prayer 
A  heaven-taught,  pure,  and  holystmin: 

I  would  my  name  were  mentioned  there- 
Bo  pure  a  heart  asks  not  in  vain. 
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TO  A  BEAUTIFUL  CREEK  BOY, 

THE  £y£NmO  BEFORE  HIS  EMIORATIOS. 
BT  HBNRT  THOMPSON. 

Lone  child  of  the  forest,  thou  art  now  on  the  award, 
Where  silently  sleepetb  its  legitimate  lord  ; 
Thou  art  roaming  thy  last,  o'er  the  tumulose  earth ; 
O'er  the  graves  of  thy  people--in  the  land  of  thy  birth. 
Bat  alas!  little  Creek,  o'er  the  turf  of  thy  dead, 
The  foot  of  the  stranger  will  intrusively  tread, 
When  thou  art  an  exile,  far  away  from  the  foes. 
Who  have  pilfered  the  earth  where  thy  people  repose. 
Yet  in  majesty  roam,  for  'tis  here  thou  wast  born, 
Although  Es'torhtU-k^^  looks  on  thee  with  scorn ; 
And  gaze,  Indian  boy,  on  the  blossoming  rose, 
For  thine  eyes  look  their  last  where  thy  people  repoee. 

The  eagle  screams  o'er  thee,  for  her  eaglets  have  flown; 
Her  dark  eye  is  on  thee-^bright,  bright  as  thine  owo— 
Bot  the  bow,  little  Creek,  is  unbent  in  thy  hand, 
Never  noore  to  be  strung  in  this  paradise  land* 
Thy  arrows  are  wasted,  shot  away  to  the  night— 
The  proad  bird  above  thee,  thou  can'st  not  affright ; 
And  thine  eye  cannot  weep !  'tis  a  stranger  to  tears ; 
Revenge  is  not  of  thee — for  few  are  thy  years ; 
Yet  the  blood  of  the  Creek,  flowing  warmly  and  wild, 
Gashes  aiill  in  thy  veins,  aboriginal  child  \ 
And  gaze  while  thou  may'st  on  the  blossoming  rose, 
For  thine  eyes  look  their  last  where  thy  people  repoee. 


WASHINGTON, 
AND  THE  PATRIOT   ARMY. 

The  pleasure  I  took  in  the  perusal  of  the  sketch  of  the 
life  of  the  late  eminent  judge  and  patriot,  Jeremiah  T, 
Chaee^  contained  in  the  June  No.  of  the  Messenger,  has 
been  mingled  with  pain,  at  finding  therein  an  inci 
denial  assertion,  which,  if  true,  is  alike  to  be  regarded 
as  a  stain  upon  the  character  of  our  great  progenitors, 
and  a  reproach  to  the  high  and  holy  cause  in  which 
they  80  devotedly  engaged. 

To  represent,  in  the  most  enviable  light,  the  charac- 
ter! of  the  great  and  good,  is  a  feeling  spontaneous  in 
every  noble  mind;  but  it  is  no  unfrequent  error,  in 
striTing  to  exalt  the  most  worthy,  to  disparage  subordi- 
Bate  nieric,  without  whose  aid  even  the  highest  indivi- 
doal  powen  and  faculties  had  availed  but  liule. 

The  halo  of  glory  which  surrounded  the  head  of  the 
frther  of  his  country,  when  he  resigned  the  warrant  of 
his  coonmand  into  the  hands  of  that  august  assembly 
froBi  whom  he  had  received  it,  is  surely  not  increased  in 
splendor  or  extent,  by  the  announcement  that  **the 
mntuf^  wkUh  he  had  jutt  left  at  AViefrtirgA,"  was  ^  ready 
U  Otiihe  him  vnth  the  imperitd  purple/*  and  that  '^disdeifi. 
iag  the  prcmdeet  trephies  of  omiftion,  he  eomeg  brfore  Con- 
gretg,  emd  begt  them  to  receme  the  insignia  of  hit  authority,^ 
And  as  one  who,  in  common  with  every  American,  has 
a  share  in  the  heriugeof  glory  which  has  descended  from 
the  patrioU  of  the  molution,  I  deny  that  that  army 

^  The  Creek  term  for  '*  white  man." 


were  ready  to  clothe  any  man  with  the  imperial  purple. 
I  repudiate  the  idea  that  such  was  for  a  moment  their 
intention ;  or  that  their  power,  had  such  been  their 
design,  was  equal  to  accomplish  it ;  and  I  hold  both  to 
be  derogatory  to  the  high  character  of  a  patriotic  ances- 
try, and  a  refleaion  upon  the  cause  their  valor  won. 
It  is  a  misconceived  attempt  to  heap  honor  upon  the 
illustrious  Washington,  by  an  undesigned  detraction 
from  the  well-earned  glory  of  his  associates.  The 
measure  of  his  fiime  is  already  full.  He  needs  no  accu- 
mulated honor  at  the  expense  of  his  companions  in 
arms.  In  **  the  deeds  of  high  emprise,"  which  by  him 
directed  they  achieved,  in  the  defence  of  the  liberties 
and  support  of  the  rights  of  a  common  country,  there 
is  glory  enough  for  all.  Whatever  may  be  our  idea  of 
the  well  deserved  honor  and  confidence  in  which  Wash- 
ington was  held  by  the  army  he  had  so  often  led  to 
successful  battle,  we  must  not  forget  the  cause  for 
which  they  fought, — that  all  else  was  secondary  to  the 
one  great  object, — the  protection  of  their  country  from 
invasion,  and  the  establishment  of  liberty.  Let  us 
remember  that  that  army  were  no  mercenary  soldiery^ 
but  a  patriot  band  who  warred  for  freedom  and  inde* 
pendence.  And  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  these  men,  at 
the  very  moment  when  the  object  of  all  their  hopes 
and  all  their  labors  was  accomplished,  were  ready  to 
become  the  willing  subjects  of  an  imperial  sway— to 
surrender  the  very  liberty  they  had  achieved  as  the 
price  of  its  acquisition  K 

But  let  the  documents  of  the  day  evidence  the  objects 
sought  to  be  accomplished  in  the  grand  enterprise  of 
the  revolution,  the  light  in  which  it  was  regarded,  the 
spirit  in  which  it  was  undertaken.  Look  at  the  com- 
mission which  Washington  held.  "  We,  reposing  espe- 
cial confidence  in  your  patriotism,  conduct  and  fidelity, 
do,  by  these  presents,  constitute  and  appoint  you  to 
be  General  and  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  army  of 
the  United  Colonies,  Ac  for  the  defence  of  American 
liberty,  and  for  repelling  every  hostile  invasion  thereof." 
This  was  the  power,  these  the  purposes  of  its  grant, 
held  under  the  regulations  and  directions  of  Congress, 
and  revocable  at  its  wilL  And  the  instructions  which 
accompanied  its  bestowal,  like  the  injunction  to  the  Ro- 
man consulate,  made  it  his  ''especial  care,  in  discharge 
of  the  great  trust  committed"  to  him,  *^  that  the  tibertie* 
of  America  receive  no  detriment/* 

Look  at  the  great  charter  of  our  liberties ;  read  the 
detail  of  enormities  perpetrated  upon  an  unoflbnding 
people  by  Britain's  king.  **  He  has  affected  to  render 
the  mUitary  independent  of,  and  wperiar  toihe  civil  power,** 
Here  was  one  grievance  sought  to  be  gotten  rid  of— 
one  outrage  which  was  no  longer  cahnly  to  be  endured. 
But  did  the  army  indeed  forget  the  causes  for  which 
they  took  up  arms,  or  were  those  alleged  but  pretence? 
Can  it  be,  that  at  the  very  moment  they  had  wrested 
their  country  from  an  arbitrary  rule,  and  saved  harm- 
less from  mUitary  subjugation  the  cvril  power,  they,  of 
themselves,  had  it  in  contemplation  to  be  recreant  to  all 
their  plighted  vows,  and  place  the  man  of  their  choice 
far  above  the  hold  or  influence  of  the  p>oper  authority— 
to  create  an  imperial  dynasty  upon  the  ruins  of  a  regal 
crown? 

The  revolution  was  accomplished.  For  eight  long 
years  our  forefathers  had  nobly  defended  "American 
Liberty,**  and  had  successfully  "  repelled  every  hostile 
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invasion  thereof."  The  cessation  of  hostilities  is  an- 
nounced to  the  army  by  the  Commander-in-Chief: 
"  The  glorious  task  for  which  vc  flew  to  arms  being 
accomplished — the  liberties  of  our  country  being  fully 
acknowledged,  and  firmly  secured,  by  tlie  smiles  of 
heaven  on  the  purity  of  our  cause,  and  the  honest 
exertions  of  a  feeble  people  determined  to  be  free, 
against  a  powerful  nation  disposed  to  oppress  them  ; 
and  the  character  of  those,  who,  having  persevered 
through  every  extremity  of  hardship,  suffering  and 
danger,  being  immortalized  by  the  illustrious  appella- 
tion of  the  patriot  army,  nothing  now  remains  but  for 
the  actors  of  this  mighty  scene  to  preserve  a  perfect, 
unvarying  consistency  of  character,  through  the  very 
last  act,  to  close  the  drama  with  applause,  and  to  retire 
from  the  military  theatre  with  the  same  approbation  of 
angels  and  men  which  has  crowned  aU  their  former 
victories." 

And  was  indeed  the  acknowledgment  and  security 
of  our  country's  liberties  the  true  purpose  for  which 
resort  was  had  to  arms ;  or  was  this  but  a  sham,  to 
plant  upon  their  ruins  the  sceptre  of  imperial  power? 
Did  the  actors  in  that  mighty  scene  indeed  deserve  the 
countenance  and  support  of  heaven  for  honest  exertions 
in  a  cause  of  purity,  or  was  the  lust  of  power  and  do- 
minion their  actual  motive  of  action  7  Are  they  to  be 
immortalized  for  their  fidelity  and  patriotism  ;  or  should 
they  be  execrated  and  condemned  as  ready  violators 
of  their  word  and  honor— as  men  prepared,  in  face  of 
all  engagements  to  the  contrary,  to  make  an  unwar- 
ranted attempt  at  the  exercise  of  arbitrary  power  ? 

Observe  the  terms  in  which  the  resignation  itself  is 
couched— weigh  the  expressions  which  Washington 
there  makes  of  his  sense  of  the  assistance  he  received 
from  his  countrymen  throughout  the  contest,  and  the 
spirit  which  he  considered  to  animate  the  army.  "  The 
great  events  upon  which  my  resignation  depended, 
having  at  length  Uken  place,**  &c— "Happy  in  the 
confirmation  of  our  independence  and  sovereignty,**  &c 
"The  assisUnce  I  have  received  from  my  countrymen, 
increases  with  every  review  of  the  momentous  contest.' 
Does  he  insinuate,  here  or  elsewhere,  that  that  army 
regarded  him  in  any  other  light  than  as  their  comman- 
der, or  for  any  other  purpose  than  the  establishment  of 
liberty  and  the  defence  of  right  ?  No,  no— and  could 
he  now  respond  to  us  from  his  hallowed  tomb,  he  would 
indignantly  repel  such  a  suggestion,  as  an  imputation 
upon  the  fair  fame  of  his  fellow  patriots.  And  the 
feeling  which  filled  the  breast  of  his  great  ally,  the  im 
mortal  La  Fayette,  when  a  similar  assertion  to  that 
which  I  here  condemn  was  made  in  his  presence,  in  an 
address  delivered  in  honor  of  his  visit  to  the  place 
where  the  last  great  act  of  the  revolution  was  perform- 
ed, and  upon  the  very  spot  where  it  was  consummated, 
aflfords  full  and  conclusive  proof  in  what  view  he  him- 
self would  regard  it.  In  reply  to  that  address,  he  took 
occasion  to  assert  his  belief  that  such  an  idea  was  never 
indulged  for  a  single  moment;  while  he  denied  the 
possibility,  if  it  had  been,  of  its  successful  execution. 
He  regarded  the  assertion  as  an  undeserved  disparage- 
ment of  his  companions  in  arms,  incapable  of  reflecting 
the  intended  honor  upon  Washington,  while  it  in  fact 
sullied  the  fame  of  the  whole  army  of  the  revolution. 

THE  OLD  MAHTLAND  LINE. 

-   Annapolis,  Julj,  1888. 


SHE  WAS  NOT  THERE. 

I  sat,  where  often  I  had  known, 

In  other  days,  her  kindly  care ; 
Her  smiles  no  longer  on  me  shone : 
She  was  not  there ! 

Her  heart  is  still,  her  cheek  is  cold ; 

That  heart  so  warm,  that  cheek  so  fair ! 
Unseen  that  form  of  fairest  mould : 
She  was  not  there ! 

No  more  her  silver  voice  I  heard 

Breathe  sounds  of  sweetness  to  the  air, 
In  CTcry  soft  and  gentle  word : 

She  was  not  there ! 

I  missed  thoee  eyes  that  once  could  shed 

The  light  of  joy  on  hearts  that  wear 
Her  image  yet.    That  light  hath  fled : 
She  was  not  there ! 

I  heard  the  songs  she  loved.    To  me 

This  seemed  too  much  for  grief  to  bear : 
They  made  me  fed,  those  sounds  of  glee. 
She  was  not  there ! 

No  more  her  step,  the  free,  the  light. 

Nor  hers  the  laugh,  that  met  my  ear ; 
On  that  whole  scene  had  fallen  a  blight: 
She  was  not  there ! 

How  dark  are  scenes,  when  those  «re  nai 

Who  hallowed  them — ^the  good  the  fair ! 
How  shadowed  seem'd  that  well-known  tpai-^ 
She  was  not  there ! 

But  few  remember  long  the  dead ; 

No  sorrow  can  the  worldly  share ; 
Yet  some  can  ne'er  forget,  tho*  fled, 
She  once  was  there ! 


Aogait,18S8. 


E.  A  C 


SONNET. 
TO  THE  HONEYSUCKLE. 

Sweet  household  flower !  whose  clambering  vines iMoQa 

The  little  porch  before  my  cottage  door; 

How  dear  to  me  when  daylight's  toils  are  o^er. 
By  the  broad  shining  of  the  summer  moon. 
To  feel  thy  fragrance  on  the  breath  of  June 

Afloat— or  when  the  rosy  twilight  falls. 

Ere  the  first  night-bird  to  his  fellow  calls^ 
Ere  the  first  star  is  out,  and  the  low  tune 

Of  nature  pauses,  and  the  humming-birds 
Come  wooing  thee  with  swift  and  silent  kisaea^ 
Ere  hovering  through  the  garden's  wildernesses^ 

Emblem  of  that  calm  love  that  needs  no  wotdt; 
Let  me,  like  thee,  sweet,  silent  clinging  vine. 
Clasp  my  own  home  awhile,  ere  atrenger 
mine. 

Washington  City,  June,  1388.  C.  t!« 


ICF*  A  review  of  "Bitrton,  or  the  Sieges^  It] 
mance— by  J.  H.  Ingraham,  Esq.,  author  of  *!"" 
West,'  *  Lafitte,'  &c»»  received  too  late  for  tkb  ^ 
the  Messenger,  will  appear  in  the  nexU 

fCP  CoRRKCTioK.— On  page  435,  July  N«.^ 
Messenger,  in  the  article  "Memory,  Fancy  and  T 
twenty-fourth  line  from  the  bottom,  for  "  So  "^ 
their  niacry,"  &c.  read  "so  prudent  their  i 
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^  New  Terms  for  the  present  Volume  only. 

In  CQDsequeoce  of  repeetted  applications  for  the  Missenger  for  a  kas  period  than  an  entire 
yeu,  the  Publisher  Ixeis  concluded  to  alter  the  conditions,/(r  the  present  year  only,  so  far  as  to 
yeceire  new  subscribers  lor  tlie  remainder  of  this  volume — ^to  commence  with  either  the  May  or  July 
himber:  the  bight  numbers  "will  cost  $3  34;  the  six  numbers,  (or  half  year,)  $2  60. 
The  heavy  expense,  ^svliicli  the  publication  of  the  Messenger  in  its  present  style  renders  una- 
dable,  and  the  "wisli  of  tlie  Proprietor  still  farther  to  improve  it,  makes  it  absolutely  necessary 
t  he  should  hereafter  receive  aU  subscriptions  invariably  in  advance. 

Appeal  after  appecJ  hajs  been  made  to  delinquents,  and  stiU  many  withhold  their  just  dues. 

jhy  this  is  so,  cannot  be  conceived,  since  it  is  acknowledged,  on  aU  hands,  that  the  Mbssekger 

richly  worth  the  amount    charged  for  it ;  no  bettor  evidence  of  which  need  be  mentioned  than 

ektci  that  the  subscription  price  is  known  to  have  been  frequently  paid  for  old  volumes. 

As  heavy  drafts  have  recently  been  made  on  the  Proprietor,  for  expenses  incurred  in  establish- 

and  conducting^  the  IVIkssekger,  it  is  hoped  those  subscribers  who  are  still  in  arrears,  will 

tely  hand  in  or   remit  the  amounts  thejr  respectively  owe;  which,  though  small  when 

B(i  separately,  yet,  taken  in  the  aggregate,  present  an  amount  of  considerable  importance. 

&eL  if  one  Aal/tiie  amount  due  him  could  be  obtained,  the  Proprietor  woiild  be  enabled  to  dis- 

B  every  claim  against    bis  publication  at  once:  that  done,  he  would  bring  out  the  next 

le  of  the  Messenger,  in  a  new  dress,  and  improve  it  in  many  other  respects. 

The  risk  of  transmitting-  subscriptions  by  mail,  will  be  sustained  by  the  Proprietor.  But  every 
criber  thus  transmitting  payment,  is  requested  (besides  taking  proper  evidence  of  the  fact,  and 
of  making  )  to  retain  a.  memorandum  of  the  number  and  particular  marks  of  the  note  sent. 

ri*  Editor*  to  whom  the  Meosenffer  is  forwarded,  will  confer  a  fa?or  on  the  Publiaher,  by  giving  the  above  card  one  iniertlon 
aJefrWepecilTe  Joornaleu  RICHMOND,  Jiaiy,  18W. 


BETWEEN    RICHMOND  AND  CHARLOTTESVILLE,  VA, 

The  subscribers  inform   tlie  public,  that  the  old  Daily  Mail  Line,  between  Richmond  and 

tolnttesville  Va   (Ions   kxiown  as  E.  Porter  &  Co/s  Line,)  is  still  in  successful  operation. 

Whatever  advantaff^  otlier  Lines  may  possess,  it  must  be  taken  into  considemtion  that  tM$ 

l^I^j^t    *y>^  nA»i-.Mat    cliea-pest,  safest,  and  we  believe  the  best  route,  altogether,  between  Rich- 

Iff  JSchSS^ville^at^^         place  it  connects  with  the  balance  of  the  Mail  Line  through 

ni!m  bv  the  Vircinia.  Springs,  &c.  to  Guyandotte,  on  the  Ohio  river. 

'»n^ftt^T^from   Riclimond  on  this  Line,  pass  through  several  villages ;  through  some  of 

►«^  ^SuftnortionB  of  tlie  State ;  m  sight  of  the  noble  James  river ;  alongside  of  the  great 

%mxfL  leniie  ^"jT^j^^^  Canal,  now  in  progress ;  thence  along  the  banks  of  the  Rivanna  river, 

^^^^h  tlie  inonntains ;  in  sight  of  the  home  of  the  late  Thomas  Jefferson ; — and, 

^  ^^n  vie^w    'With  a  pleasing  variety,  of  some  of  the  most  romantic  and  beautiful 

nm^  in  Virgima,  -^     eighty  miles,  will  be  accomplished  IN  ONE  DAY.    Extras 

I.  The  r^^^^^^'P-^^^^"^^^^  ieVishes  of  their  occupants. 

ttiavei  pretty  ™^^"  ^^^  in  the  regular  Daily  MaU  Line,  or  Extras  may  be  obtained,  by  ap- 
^"^  r^^W^sT^oSice  in  the  Eagle  Hotel,  Richmond,  Va.  "^       ' 

■  "^i:-       ftS^rfR^timoxid  to  Charlottesville,  Pqub  Dollars. 

r  '^^2     iti  Knxi^res  liave  been  made  recently,  that  this  Line  now  presents  equal  advanta- 

'  B. — SticH  ^™^^      ftom  Charlottesville  to  Richmond :  the  trip  being  performed  each  way 

\  paflsengers  c^mms  ** 

i  day  only !  ,  e38.  BOYD  &  EDMOND. 

^  «c-ii>rivf  BIS.  Counsel  and  Attorney,  practices  in  the  local  Courts  of  the  District  of 
*  THOMAS  SKJP|fl^^^  Q'^urt  of  the  United  States  at  Washington  City.    Office  at  Alexandria,  D.  C. 
.  mud  U*  the  enp*^*** 
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the  Hon.  Henrj  Clay,  oa  tbe  Annexation  of  Texae, 
by  Wm.  E.  Channing,  DD.  Boelon,  ldS7.  3.  *'  Tex- 

•«.;*•  QiiartBrl7Bet1ew,Jtine,19aB M9 

PVIM ;  or  tbe  Sieges— a  romance.  A  rertow  of  this 
aeir  work,  wUh  extracts.  By  J.  IL  Ingraham,  Ssq. 

,  U       vtttter  ef  "  Sonth-Wea^**  "  Laflite,"  ke Ml 

>;  *  %  .Another  Tree  Article,  with  poetical  extracts  IVoni  an- 

dMf  and  modem  writers  on  the  siAgect.  By  J.T.  Otis.  MS 

4.  Tlw  Exploring  Expedition.  Thoughts  suggested  by 
IM  spproochiog  departure MS 

K  ftlnee  Talleyrand.  An  anecdote  striitingly  illustrative 
yfthe  perfect  self  control  of  this  remarkable  man^ 
nsrer  before  published.  Also,  a  Plecoarse,  pro- 
Bonneed  at  the  Academy  of  Moral  and  FoUiical  Sci- 
ences, by  M.  de  Talleyrand,  on  the  8d  of  March,  1888. 
Translated  from  the  French  for  the  '^Messenger.** 
ByJ.L.M.,  of  Washington  City M0 

H  Mhs  Sedgwick.  ?assagen  from  a  Joornal  at  Bocka- 
way.  Beneflts  ev>erlenced  by  a  traneition  from  New 
Tork  to  Rockaw]^;  Reflections  on  the  "  Sea ;»  Let- 
ters from  Conespondents  \  ArrlTcls  and  Departures ; 
Aa  American  matron ;  Moralities  of  a  watering  place ; 
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t»  Iistisr  to  the  Editor.  Commencement  Anniversary ; 
Georgetown  College;  The  Dinner,  Toasts,  tuv----  976 
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fiOsiory.  No.  IV ;  Development  of  Physical  Sclent 
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f  .  llamoks  of  Dr.  William  Carey—his  eminent  services 
10  tka  human  race  as  a  missionary,  pablisher  of  the 

acilptufes  In  fmy  dialects,  fce 578 

Bar  Aesodatfons.  True,  snbstandal  character  of  these 
confederations,  sliowing  them  wrong  in  principle  and 
hijorions  in  their  practical  results,  both  to  the  legal 
profession  and  the  community  at  large.  By  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  Alshama  Bar Ml 

Notes  and  Anocdotee,  political  and  miecellaneous, 
£h»m  17fle  to  IMO.  Drawn  i^om  the  port'follo  of  an 
olBcer  of  the  Empire,  and  translated  from  the  French 
ferlhoMeHengsr.    M.  de  Martigna«  and  hie  Minit- 
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raoter  and  Times M6 

18.  Francis  Avmine;  a  Romance.  By  a  gentleman  of 
Louisville,  Kentueky*  Cbapters  V.  and  YL  (To 
be  continued.) dOt 

14.  Summer  Murmurs,  How  unlike  "  Spring  Joys.''  By 
Henry  J.  Brent,  author  offspring  Joys,'*  •'<  Love  at 
tbe  Shrines,"  fee MS 

10.  The  Magnolia ;  an  appeal  to  the  lovers  of  Flora,  and 
particularly  to  the  Ladies,  who  delight  to  see  dame 
Nature  attired  in  her  inimitable  drapery.  By  a  Back- 
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18.  Flattery— its  only  benefits 078 

17.  Fox  and  the  Younger  Pitt.    A  sketch,  tranelated  firom 

a  manuscript  leuer  of  the  Baron  Yon  Lauerwlnkei. 

(From  Blackwood's  Magazine  for  181&) M4 

18b  Biographical  Sketch  of  Laurence  Everheart  of  Mary- 
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ICPTO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

**  To  Margmrtt—ky  W.  oj  C ."    These  1ine«  would  have  serred  well  u  an  offering  inMn  Margaret^$  •Unm.  Tbeuie 

of  her  name  In  the  last  line  of  each  verse,  requires  us  to  pronounce  It  Mar-g4-ret,  and  sayors  rather  of  Uie  ludicrous. 

"  A  tkeUh^by  a  young  tadm  of  Richmond."  The  old  story— the  "  course  of  true  lore'*  dammed  across ;  young  geotjeman  a 
paragon,  but  poor ;  young  lady  exquisitely  beautiful,  only  "  wanting  a  halo  round  her  head  to  make  her  the  living  peraonificaUoa 
of  a  saint;"  rich  and  avaricious  old  father  opposed  to  the  match  and  wishing  young  lady  to  marry  a  wealthy  but  ancleotl)e&iL 
Young  gentleman  goes  to  *'  seek  his  fortune  :>*  old  father  Intercepts  their  letters,  and  puts  a  slight  obituary  notice  of  yoooE  eea- 
tleman  in  a  newspaper,  for  his  daughter's  edification ;  whereupon  young  lady  consents  to  marry  her  wealthy  old  suitar.  When  at 
the  altar  a  haggard  figure  rushes  in,  which  proves  to  be  the  young  gentleman,  a  maniac.  The  bride  that  was  to  be  falls  dead, "  in 
the  aisle ;"  young  gentleman  is  carried  off  to  a  mad  house,  where  he  dies  also.  They  are  buried  "  side  by  side ;"  "  some  kind 
hand"  erects  a  monument  over  them  with  the  inscription  *<  severed  in  life,  united  in  death ;"  and  thus  ends  *'  a  Slietch."  Our 
sniopsls  being  more  Interesting  and  less  extended  than  the  original,  is  the  aplogy  we  ofier  for  not  publishing  our  fs^r  correano. 
QtnVa  story. 

«  A  youthful  subscriber"  favors  us  with  a  story  without  a  name.  The  story  is,  however,  not  wanting  in  striking  incidsDt,  for 
It  resembles  "  a  sketch"  in  several  most  singular  and  funny  points.  The  young  gentleman  in  this  case  is  poor  and  lov  bora, 
and  ft  is  family  pride  mingled  with  avarice  in  the  old  father  which  forbids  the  match.  The  young  gentleman  goes  to  ibesoutli 
to  make  a  fortune  and  is  absent  several  years,  when,  as  the  father  and  daughter  are  *'one  afternoon  sitting  alone  in  the  lunmer 
house,"  the  post  arrives,  and  the  young  lady  taking  up  a  newspaper,  reads  her  lover's  death  "  at  Memphis,  TennesMe,  w  his 
way  to  Virginia,  of  cholera"  (!)  whereupon  she  falls  dead  at  her  fathers  feet.  The  father  is  conscience-stricken  forilieniia 
he  has  effected,  and  procures  the  unfortunate  voung  gentleman's  remains  to  be  brought  to  Virginia,  where  he  buries  ibeinMde 
his  daughter's,— and  then  places  "  a  neat  marble  slab"  over  them,  with  the  identieal  tn$criptum  which  "  some  kind  hand"  «•  in 
"  a  sketch,"  viz:  "severed  in  life,  united  in  death." 

«*  Side  by  side"  with  "  a  sketch,"  must  lie  our  "  youthnil  subscriber's"  story. 

*'  The  Evening  Ride— by  Vivian,"  is  wriuen  by  a  verv  green  young  gentleman,  who  does  not  know  how  to  speU  p«sy,ud 
makes  MS  Jtoman  capitals  as  a  guide  to  the  printer.    We  must  decline  using  his  lessons. 

"  The  Paynim's  curse,"  contains  a  little  too  much  hard  iwetarmg  for  our  p^es. 

We  have  received  letters  flrom  Mississippi,  Alabama,  Missouri,  Georgia,  South  Carolina,  North  Carolina,  and  from  our  o«b 
State,  asking  of  us  to  republish  in  the  "Messenger"  Judge  Harper's  "Memoir  on  Slavery,"  which  originally  appeared  in  nomben 
Id  the  "  Southern  Literary  Journal"  of  the  present  year.  Not  having  received  copies  of  the  "Journal"  eontainbg  the  Memoii, 
we  applied  to  the  authorto  know  if  they  could  be  furnished  by  him.  We  take  this  method  of  informing  our  correapoodeots  that 
Judge  Harper  has  very  politely  transmitted  to  us  a  copy  of  the  able  paper  asked  for,  "  carefully  revised  and  corrected"  by  bim* 
self.  On  perusal,  we  found  It  too  valuable  a  document  to  be  served  up  In  "  broken  doses ;"  we  therefore  thought  it  best  to  defer 
its  insertion  until  we  could  give  It  entire  In  one  number  of  our  magazine.  Our  readers  may  calculate  on  seeing  it  in  the  "Mes- 
senger" for  October. 

Our  talented  Malta  correspondent  must  not  think  himself  slighted.  His  articles  are  highly  interesting,  and  shall  appear  as  soon 
as  we  can  possibly  make  room  Ibr  them.    So  we  say  to  our  Paris  correspondent  also. 

Our  Petersburg  friend  must  not  scold  nor  scowl :  his  "Copy  Book"  is  before  us,  and  shall  be  served  up  in  doe  season. 
"  The  Grave  In  the  Forest,"  by  the  author  of  "Atalantli,"  is  reluctantly  laid  over  till  we  can  find  room  for  it.  But  what  apology 
shall  we  offer  the  author  of  the  review  of  Bulwer's  "  Falkland  ?"  His  excellent  article  has  been  on  band  now  (or  more  tbaa 
twelve  months.  We  promise  that  It  shall  not  lie  over  another  year.  "Oliver  Oldschool"  must  keep  in  a  good  humor  viih os,  so 
must  our  friend  who  has  sent  us  the  paper  entitled  "  New  View  of  the  Tides."  The  "  Desultory  peculator,"  also,  must  boar 
with  us  awhile  longer. 

"  Scieniis  Miscellanea,  by  A.  D.  G."  "  GleAnings  by  the  Way,  by  J.  P.  Q."  and  various  other  articles,  on  our  table,  wlU  neet 
with  the  eariiest  aueniion  we  can  give  them. 

The  continuation  of  that  beautiful  story,  "  Lucile,"  must  have  gone  to  every  other  Richmond  In  tlie  Union,  before  fiodiagits 
proper  destination.  If  it  be  poMsibUf  it  shall  appear  in  our  next.  A  similar  fate,  or  a  worse  one,  muM  have  befel  "  Frands  A;- 
mine."  **>Fnnik,"'b6tng  one  of  the  most  industrious  gentlemen  in  the  country,  doubtless  mailed  a  continuation  of  his  storyto  n 
weeks  ago.  Will  he  say  aye  or  nay.-'  What  shall  we  say  to  our  "poetical"  cocrespondents,  who,  by  tlie  bye  are  as  nuBsrouiai 
the  stars  in  the  heavens  I 


OtJ-  TO  DELINQUENT  SUBSCRIBERS: 

It  affords  ua  much  pleasure  to  say  that  several  of  our  subscribers  who  were  in  arrears  for  three  years  (and 
some  who  owed  for  the  ^r  volumes,)  have  forwarded  their  subscriptions.  We  hope  all  others  who  are  io 
arrears,  whether  $20,  $15,  $10,  or  $5,  will  follow  the  example  thus  set  them.  Give  us  only  the  $5  peraDnom, 
which  IS  all  we  ask  or  claim  for  the  Messenger,  and,  in  return,  we  will  spare  neither  labor  nor  expeDse,  to 
make  the  work  still  more  valuable  and  worthy  the  patronage  of  a  generous  and  enlightened  public. 

In  several  of  the  letters  recently  received  with  remittances  from  our  patrons,  the  remark  is  made,  that  "a  sin- 
gle number  of  the  Messenger  is  richly  worth  the  subscription  price  of  the  volume" — yet,  notwithstaodinf  ibis 
flattering  approval  of  our  labors,  several  hundreds  of  our  subscribers  still  withhold  from  us  our  just  dues.  Oooe 
more,  therefore,  we  call  on  one  and  all,  who  have  not  paid  our  collectors,  to  remit  the  amount  due,  by  mail, 
to  <'T.  W.  White,  Editor  and  Publisher  of  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger,  Ridinwnd^  VaJ* 


NEW  TERMS  FOR  REMAINDER  OF  THE  PRESENT  VOLUME  ONLY. 

1.  In  consequence  of  repeated  applications  for  the  Messenger  for  a  period  less  than  the  entire  year,  thePol^- 
Usher  has  consented  to  alter  the  conditions  for  the  present  year  only,  so  far  as  to  receive  new  subscribers  begiQ- 
ning  with  the  July  No.  Thus  the  six  numbers,  can  be  procured  for  $2  50.  After  the  close  of  this  (the  foprtli) 
volume,  no  subscription  will  be  received  for  less  than  one  year,  and  must  be  paid  in  advance.  Single  copies  of 
the  Messenger  will  not  be  sold  for  less  than  $2  50  each. 

2.  The  risk  of  transmitting  subscriptions  hy  mail  will  be  assumed  by  the  proprietor.  But  every  subecnber 
thus  transmitting  payment  is  requested  (besides  taking  proper  evidence  of  the  faot  and  date  of  mailing)  to 
retain  a  memorandum  of  the  number  and  particular  marks  of  the  note  sent.  . 

3.  If  a  subscription  is  not  directed  to  be  discontinued  before  the  first  number  of  a  volume  has  been  puo* 
lished,  it  will  be  taken  as  a  continuance  for  another  year. 

4.  The  mutual  obligations  of  the  publisher  and  subscriber,  for  the  year,  are  flilly  incurred  as  soon  as  the  fiisl 
number  of  the  volume  is  issued  :  and  after  that  time,  no  discontinuance  of  a  subscription  will  be  pertmtl«L 
Nor  will  a  subscription  be  discontinued  for  any  earlier  notice,  while  anything  thereon  remains  due,  uolessai  toe 
option  of  the  editor. 

Richmtmd,  Sept,  1, 183a. 
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POUTICAL  RELIGIONISM. 

BY  A  SOUTHRON. 

I.  J  Ltlter  to  the  Hen,  Henry  Clay^  on  the  Annexation  (ff 
Texaa;  iy  WiUiam  £.  Channing,  D.D,  Boston,  1837. 
1  "Texas."  Q^uarterly  Review,  June,  1838. 

It  is  unfortanate  for  mankind,  that  the  literary  cha- 
racter ia  not  assoeiated  in  glory  with  other  professional 
classes  of  society.  The  latter  pressing  more  immedi- 
ately upon  the  attention  of  men,  are  stimulated  by -per- 
sonal interests  and  remunerated  by  early  honors ;  while 
the  former*  habituated  to  seclusion,  produces  its  rich 
fhiiu  in  concealment,  which  are  neither  appreciated 
nor  gathered  until  a  late  period  of  life.  Indeed  the 
utility  of  their  labors  is  not  always  capable  of  imme- 
diate application,  and  is  not  unfrequently  undervalued 
bj  the  pasAing  generation.  Thus  Milton  and  Sbak- 
speare  felt  springing  within  them  the  germs  of  immor- 
tality, and  overlooking  the  opinions  of  the  age  in  which 
they  lived,  wrote  for  posterity.  It  was  when  the  mind 
of  Kepler,  awake  to  celestial  harmony,  was  filled  with 
the  enthusiasm  of  genius,  and  when  he  felt  that  the 
age  in  which  he  lived  would  not  appreciate  the  value  of 
bis  discoveries,  that  he  exclaimed :  "  I  have  stolen  the 
golden  vessels  of  the  Egyptians,  and  I  will  build  of 
them  a  tabernacle  to  my  God.  If  you  pardon  me  I  re- 
joice, if  you  reproach  me  I  can  endure  it ;  the  die  is 
thiown.  I  can  wait  one  century  for  a  reader,  if  God 
himself  waited  six  thousand  years  for  an  observer  of 
his  works."  Genius  is  immortal,  and  not  unlike  the 
actors  in  the  Grecian  games,  the  torch  of  science  has 
been  passed  from  hand  to  hand,  in  all  ages,  by  the 
"gpreat  lights  of  the  world."  Genius  creates  an  intel- 
lectaal  nobility  which  is  conferred  on  literary  charac- 
ters by  the  involuntary  feelings  of  the  public ;  and  it  is 
the  noble  prerogative  of  genius  to  elevate  obscure  men 
to  the  higher  classes  of  society.  But  this  fame  is  not 
unfrequently  posthumous,  and  the  Grecian  virgins 
scattered  garlands  throughout  the  seven  islands  of 
Greece,  upon  the  turf  beneath  which  were  supposed  to 
lie  the  remains  of  the  blind  old  bard,  who  wandered  in 
penury  and  obscurity  through  life,  or  only  sung  passa- 
gn  of  his  divine  poem  at  the  festive  board  of  his  con- 
temporaries. 

The  small  cities  of  Athens  and  of  Florence  attest  the 
iaflaenceof  the  literary  character  over  nations ;  for,  the 
one  received  the  tribute  of  the  mistress  of  the  worlds 
when  the  Roman  youth  crowded  the  walks  of  her  phi- 
losophy, and  the  other,  after  the  revival  of  letters,  dis- 
pensed all  the  treasures  of  literature  to  the  admiring 
nations  of  Europe.  Those  who  govern  mankind  can- 
not at  the  same  time  enlighten  them ;  they  merely  regu- 
late their  manners  and  their  morals :  but  the  literary 
diss,  sunding  between  the  governors  and  the  govern- 
0d,  light  up  with  the  divine  ray  of  intellect,  and  give 
shape,  and  character,  and  beauty  and  utility  to  the 
whole  framework  of  society.  And  to  descend  from 
classes  to  individnals,  how  often  do  we  behold  gifted 
nen,  master  spirits,  springing  up,  and  with  pregnant 
inspiration,  from  the  depths  of  their  solitude,  impress- 


ing their  own  upon  the  character  of  a  whole  people  7 
Intelligence  is  progressive  and  cumulative,  however 
nations  may  relapse  into  barbarism ;  and  each  departing 
age  pours  its  increasing  treasures  into  the  lap  of  its 
successor.  The  link  of  mind  is  never  broken.  In 
every  age  and  clime,  however  stormy  and  tempestu- 
ous, the  divine  intellect,  like  the  electric  flame  spring* 
ing  into  life  from  the  dark  bosom  of  the  clouds,  rolls 
its  voice  over  the  chasms  of  darkened  ages,  and  lights 
up  every  summit  which  lifts  its  head  from  amid  tha 
surrounding  gloom. 

Far  along, 
From  peak  to  peak,  the  rattling  crags  among 

Leaps  the  Hts  thunder  I  Not  from  one  lone  dood. 
But  every  mountain  now  hath  found  a  tongue. 
And  Jura  answers  through  her  misty  shroud. 
Back  to  the  joyous  Alps,  who  call  to  her  aloud. 

Every  father  spirit  in  the  intellectual  world  has  his 
gifted  sons ;  and  it  is  wonderful  with  what  rapidity  the 
germs  of  intellect  expand  in  fruitful  soils.  How  often 
is  the  creative  spark  struck  forth  in  a  moment,  and  after 
the  lapse  of  ages  caught  and  kindled  into  a  living 
blaze.  There  is  a  singleness  and  unity  in  the  pursuits 
of  genius  through  all  time,  which  produce  a  species  of 
consanguinity  in  the  characters  of  authors.  Men  of 
genius,  flourishing  in  distant  periods  or  in  remote  and 
inhospitable  countries,  seem  to  be  the  same  persons 
with  another  name,  whose  minds  have  in  the  inteiVcn- 
ing  time  been  constantly  improving,  and  thus  the  lite- 
rary character  long  since  departed,  appears  only  to  have 
transmigrated.  In  the  great  march  of  the  human  in- 
tellect, each  still  occupies  the  same  place,  and  is  still 
carrying  on  with  the  same  powers  his  great  work 
through  a  line  of  centuries.  Sometimes  indeed  it  hap- 
pens that  some  useful  labor  is  lost  for  a  season,  some 
one  of  the  greater  lights  is  apparently  struck  from  the 
system ;  but  another  Kepler  arises  to  point  out  the  dis- 
cord in  the  celestial  harmony,  and  some  future  observer 
discovers  in  the  vast  fields  of  space,  the  fragments  of 
the  lost  planet,  and  restores  the  broken  chord.  In  the 
history  of  geflius  there  is  no  chronology;  the  whole 
book  is  open  before  us ;  every  thing  is  present,  and  the 
earliest  discovery  is  connected  by  a  thousand  links  with 
the  most  recent.  Many  men  of  genius  must  arise  before 
a  particular  man  of  genius  can  appear.  Aristophanes,  in 
his  comic  scenes,  ridiculed  the  Grecian  mythology, 
and  Epicurus,  following  in  his  footsteps,  shook  the  pil- 
lars of  Olympus.  The  skeptic  mind  of  Wicklifie  over- 
shadowed the  genius  of  John  Hues— and  Luther,  gird- 
ing himself  with  their  armor,  caused  the  institutions  of 
Europe  to  tremble  to  their  foundations.  Cicero,  in  his 
sublime  morality,  startled  the  warriors  of  Rome  with 
a  lesson  of  unwonted  mercy.  He  wished  them  to  spare 
their  enemies  even  "after  the  battering  ram  had  smit- 
ten the  walls.''  And  Beccaria,  catching  this  amiable 
spirit,  opposed  the  voice  of  humanity  to  the  rooted  pre- 
judices of  ages.  We  might  extend  our  illustrations  of 
this  sublime  truth  indefinitely,  and  we  could  'with 
equal  facility  trace  the  immense,  we  had  almost  said  the 
frightful  influence  of  men  of  genius  over  the  destinies 
of  mankind,  since  the  invention  of  printing  and  the  re- 
vival and  cultivation  of  polite  letters.     We  might  in- 
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dioate  trivial  and  remote  oauaes,  sleeping  for  ages,  and 
suddenly  springing,  by  a  bappy  combination,  into  stu- 
pendous results.  The  tame  law  obtains  in  the  intellec- 
tual and  in  the  animal  kingdoms.  The  submarine  la- 
bors of  the  coral  animalcule,  and  the  seeds  floating  on 
the  bosom  of  the  deep,  have  planted  in  the  depths  of  the 
ocean  large  and  fertile  islands.  How  extensive  then, 
and  how  incalculable  are  the  consequences  of  human 
action,  and  how  resistlessly  and  absolutely  is  it  swayed 
by  men  of  genius  1 

Although  not  a  genius  of  the  first  order,  nor  one  of 
those  great  lights  which  seem  destined  to  shed  perpe 
tual  lustre  over  the  history  of  man,  the  author  of  the 
letter  to  Mr.  Clay,  on  the  subject  of  the  annexation  of 
Texas,  William  E.  Ghanning,  fills  no  little  space  m  the 
public  view,  and  is  not  without  distinction  in  the  repub- 
lic of  letters.  His  enlarged  intellect  has  borrowed 
easy  and  graceful  proportions  from  his  moral  virtues. 
He  is  a  consecrated  vessel,  set  apart  for  the  service  of 
the  Deity,  and  for  the  propagation  of  wholesome  truths 
to  erring  man.  His  is  a  ministry  of  peace  and  good 
will.  And  he  has  brought  to  the  service  of  his  master 
a  talent,  which  has  not  been  unimproved,  neither  has  it 
been  buried ;  he  is  a  shining  light,  and  in  ready  obe- 
dience to  the  heavenly  prohibition,  he  has  not  hid  it 
under  a  bushel.  In  the  prominent  power  of  his  intel- 
lect, he  strikingly  though  distantly  resembles  that  cha- 
racteristic of  Milton's  mind,  which  he  has  so  beautifully 
illustrated,  and  that  is  the  faculty  of  impregnation.  His 
excursive  and  active  genius  traveb  over  the  whole 
field  of  literature;  he  gathers  every  choice  plant  in  the 
gardens  of  wisdom,. and  they  flourish  with  unusual 
vigor  in  the  fertile  soil  into  which  they  are  translated. 
A  graceful  purity  of  style  adorns  the  solid  structure  of 
his  reasoning ;  and  he  has  richly  earned  the  distin- 
guished title  of  the  American  Atticus. 

It  is  to  be  lamented,  that  powers  such  as  this  instruc- 
tive writer  possesses,  should,  from  the  general  neg- 
lect of  literary  merit  in  this  age  of  utilitarianism,  be 
forced  from  their  appropriate  and  legitimate  sphere, 
and  directed  to  questionable,  perhaps  unhappy  results. 
Few  minds  in  this  age,  and  more  particularly  in  this 
country,  where  the  labors  of  intellect  are  so  little  ap- 
preciated, and  so  slowly  rewarded,  possess  the  moral 
firmness  and  the  persevering  steadiness  which  lead  to 
a  solid,  but  slow  and  distant,  reputation  through  a  life  of 
toil.  Few  such  can  resist  the  seducements  of  thoe<^ 
instant  but  fleeting  and  precarious  honors,  which  are 
snatched  amid  the  hazards,  and  struggles,  and  excite- 
ments of  political  discussion.  In  a  government  like 
ours,  in  which  each  individual  is  constantly  reminded 
of  the  deep  stake  he  has  in  its  welfare,  and  of  his  imme- 
diate agency  and  influence  in  its  administration,  the 
tendency  to  descend  from  loftier  stations  to  mingle  in 
the  conflicts  of  the  arena^  is  irresistible  to  the  many,  and 
seldom  checked  by  those  who  have  the  sagacity  to  per- 
ceive the  moment  when  their  interposition  may  decide 
the  controversy.  Such  is  the  resistless  operation  of 
this  spirit  of  interposition,  such  is  the  longing  of  the 
impatient  mind  for  early  distinction,  that  all  classes 
yield  to  this  petty  ambition.  It  invades  the  holy  pre- 
cincts of  the  sanctuary,  and  the  priest  not  unfrequently 
becomes  the  agitator. 

A  sound  and  healthy  state  of  public  opinion  is  of  slow 
and  cautious  growth,  and  we  should  accurately  distin- 
guish between  this  salutaiy  agent  and  that  feverish  and 
artificial  excitement  which  is  produced  by  associations  I 
and  combinations.     "Public  opinion,*'  says  an  able| 


writer,*  in  his  review  of  Miss  Hartineau  on  slaTery,  in 
the  November  number  of  the  Messenger,  "public  opi- 
nion is  of  very  slow,  very  temperate,  and  very  jadieiooi 
formation.  It  is  the  aggregate  of  small  truths,  and  the 
experience  of  successive  days  and  years,  which,  heaped 
together,  form  a  general  principle,  which  ia  of  insuat 
conviction  in  every  bosom.  It  only  requires  to  reodre 
a  name  in  order  to  become  a  law ;  and  a  lavr,  which  ii 
precipitately  imposed  upon  a  people,  in  advance  of  the 
formation  of  this  sort  of  public  opinion,  will  aoon  be 
openly  abolished,  or  become  obsolete  in  theprogreaeof 
events.  For  my  own  part,  I  am  satisfied  with  the  a- 
isting  laws,  until  the  convictions  of  the  majority  nd 
the  progress  of  experience  shall  call  for  their  iroproTe- 
ment  I  have  no  respect  for  those  who  set  theouelva 
up  for  makers  of  public  opinion;  and  aaforthe'beQ 
broth,*  so  compounded,  I  know  not  any  draught  wbidi 
would  not  be  more.wholesome,  than  that  which  mika 
the  body  politic  a  body  plethoric,  and  leaves  no  reoie- 
dy  to  the  physician  but  the  cautery  and  the  knife." 

It  is  a  subject  of  deep  regret,  that  we  so  frequently 
find  schemes  and  associations,  calculated  to  create  thii 
spurious  kind  of  public  opinion,  promoted  by  some  of 
the  distinguished  members  of  the  clerical  order.  Over- 
sealous  in  the  service  of  their  master,  they  prepue  for 
the  fanatic  and  enthusiast  perilous  employment;  tod 
unrestrained  by  the  stem  rebuke  of  the  Redeemer,  they 
seem  prone  to  imitate  the  chief  of  the  aposdes  in  their 
readiness  to  smite  with  the  sword  those  who,  in  their 
excited  imaginings,  are  the  enemies  of  religion.  The 
great  evil  of  the  present  day,  and  that  which  threatew 
the  existence  of  the  Union,  as  well  as  the  peace  and  se- 
curity of  the  southern  states,  is  "  Political  Rblioioh- 
ISM.*'  And  it  is  on  account  of  the  infufion  of  this  fa- 
natical and  destructive  spirit  into  the  strictures  of  the 
American  divine,  upon  the  character  and  morals  of  oar 
people,  and  upon  the  domestic  institutions  of  the  soath ; 
it  is  because  the  British  reviewer,  misled  by  these  b- 
vectives,  has  assailed  the  character  of  our  govemmeot, 
and  proclaimed  the  licentious  tendency  of  republicia 
establishments,  that  we  feel  impelled  to  nodce  the  pub- 
lications placed  at  the  head  of  this  article. 

The  "  Letter  of  Dr.  Channing  to  Mr.  Clay*'  oontins 
gprave  charges,  upon  which  the  British  reriewer,  inthe 
article  "Tkxas,**  frames  a  specious  argument  to  prove 
the  perishable  nature  of  our  free  institutions.  Bat  we 
can  neither  admit  the  truth  of  the  charges  made  by  the 
divine,  nor  the  solidity  of  the  argument  labored  by 
the  monarchist.    The  letter  states  in  substance: 

1.  That  the  revolt  in  Texas  was  susUined  by  the 
southern  states,  and  the  admission  of  Texas  into  the 
Unionwasdemanded  in  order  to  createanew  market  for 
slaves,  a  new  field  for  slave  labor,  and  the  accession  of 
political  power  in  those  states,  which  subsist  by  sliw- 
breeding  and  slave-selling,  and  furthermore  to  perpe- 
tuate in  the  old  and  to  spread  over  the  new  stales  the 
horrors  of  slavery. 

2.  He  appeals  In  behalf  of  the  slave  to  the  interpod- 
tion  of  the  British  government ;  declares  that  Bnglmd 
has  a  moral  as  weU  as  a  political  interest  in  this  question, 
and  pronounces  "an  English  minister  unworthy  « 
his  oflice  who  would  not  strive  by  all  just  means  to 
avert  the  danger.** 

*  Not  a  few  of  our  reflections  upon  the  namre  and  cMjftjjJ 
of  the  Indian  on  our  flrontior,  and  upon  »i»^«7j°  f?*?/ ili 
•how  chat  we  have  read  and  remembered  the  llw^""  "  "^ 
MarUneau  on  Slavcry.>«  Wecould  notrecdve ^p^"^SS 
•oorce,  for  that  publicaUoo  is  universally  regarded  m  ooe  « '■" 
ablest  productions  of  the  American  press. 
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3.  He  charg«fl  his  oountrymen  with  a  lawlessness  and 
eonraption  of  public  morals,  whioh  is  well  calculated  to 
disgrace  them  in  the  estimation  of  mankind ;  and 
paints  with  so  g^Ioomy  a  pencil,  that  his  British  review- 
er, the  avowed  enemy  of  all  republican  institutions,  ex- 
poses the  picture  in  triumph  to  the  friends  of  legitima- 
cy in  Europe,  as  the  impartial  testimony  of  a  ripe  scho* 
lar,  a  native  citizen,  and  an  anointed  priest. 

The  discussion  of  those  subjects,  in  the  articles  un- 
der consideration,  is  so  intimately  interwoven  with  the 
whole  subject  of  slavery  in  the  south,  of  southern  crime 
and  southern  policy,  that  we  will  confine  our  attention 
principally  to  that  theme.  With  the  Tezian  controversy 
we  have  no  concern.  But  before  proceeding  to  discuss 
this  agitating  topic,  we  will  make  a  few  remarks  upon 
the  loose  morality  and  lawlessness  of  those  hardy  pio- 
neers of  the  wilderness,  for  whose  excesses  the  nation 
is  held  responsible,  and  by  the  standard  of  whose  mo- 
fala  the  whole  American  people  is  judged.  Under  the 
imposing  title  of  a  citisen  possessing  high  talents  and 
still  higher  moral  character,  the  British  reviewer  intro- 
duces Dr.  Channing  to  the  world  holding  the  follow- 
ing extravagant  language : 

"  We  are  corrupt  enough  already.    In  one  respect 
oar  inatitutious  have  disappointed  us  all.    They  have 
not  wrought  for  us  that  elevation  of  character  which  is 
the  only  substantia]  blessing  of  liberty.    Government 
is  r^arded  more  as  a  means  of  enriching  the  country, 
Uian  of-securing  private  rights.    We  have  become  wed- 
ded to  gain  as  our  chief  good.    That  under  the  piedo- 
minance  of  this  degrading  passion,  the  higher  virtues, 
the  moral  independence,  the  simplicity  of  manners, 
the  stern  uprightness,  the  self  reverence,  the  respect 
for  man  as  man,  whioh  are  the  ornaments  and  safe- 
£^ards  of  a  republic,  should  wither,  and  give  place  to 
oelfish  calculation  and  indulgence,  to  show  and  extra- 
ragance^  to  anxious,  envious,  discontented  strivings, 
to  wild  adventure^  and  to  the  gambling  spirit  of  specu- 
Isition,  will  surprise  no  one  who  has  studied  human  na- 
tore.    A  spirit  of  lawlessness  pervades  the  eommunity^ 
^i^^ieh,  if  not  repressed,  threatens  the  dissolution  of  our 
present  forms  of  society.    Even  in  the  old  states  mobs 
awe  taking  the  government  into  their  hands,  and  a 
prolate  newspaper  finds  little  diffievUy  in  stirring 
up  vsuUitudes  to  violence.    When  we  look  at  the  parts 
of  the  country  nearest  Texas,  we  see  the  arm  of  the  law 
paralysed  by  the  passions  of  the  individual.    The  sub- 
stitution of  self-constituted  tribunals,  for  the  regular 
course  of  justice,  and  the  infliction  of  immediate  pun- 
ishment in  the  moment  of  popular  phrenzy,  are  symp* 
toms  of  a  people  half  reclaimed  from  barbarism.    I 
know  not  that  any  civilized  country  on  earth  has  exhi- 
bited»  during  the  last  year,  a  spectacle  so  atiocious  as 
the  burning  cAsl  colored  man  by  a  slow  fire  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  St.  Louis !   And  this  infernal  sacrifice  was 
offered,  not  by  a  few  fiends  selected  firom  the  whole 
eoantry,  but  by  a  crowd  gathered  from  a  single  spot. 
Add  to  all  this,  the  invasions  of  the  rights  of  speech 
and  of  the  press  by  lawless  force,  the  exunt  and  tolera- 
tion of  which  oblige  us  to  believe  that  a  considerable 
portion  of  our  citizens  have  no  comprehension  of  the 
Jtrmt  principles  of  liberty.    It  is  an  undeniable  fact,  that 
in  consequence  of  these  and  other  symptoms,  the  confi- 
dence of  many  refiecting  men  in  our  free  institutions 
im   nery  much  impaired.     Some  despair.     That  we 
fmumt  seek  security  for  property  and  life  in  a  *  stbon  a* 
VB  «CTBKHMSHT,'  is  a  Spreading  convictUm.** 

The  reader  shrinks  with  abhorrence  from  this  loath- 


some picture,  and  is  startled  to  learn  that  it  has  been 
sketched  by  the  hand  of  a  countryman.  From  the 
tenor  of  the  whole  letter  of  Dr.  Channing,  it  is  manifest 
that  he  designs  to  attiibute  this  national  depravity  in  a 
g^eat  measure  to  the  slaveholder  and  the  frofitier-man. 
We  will  confine  our  remarks  therefore  to  these  two 
points,  and  endeavor  to  prove  that  the  border-men  of 
the  south-western  states  are  no  worse  than  those  of 
other  nations,  and  that  the  other  evils  of  which  he  so 
loudly  complains,  have  been  produced  mainly  by  the 
northern  fanatics,  and  are  the  first  fruits  of  political  re- 
ligionism. 

Man  is  a  frail  and  rebellious  creature,  and  the  sternest 
sanctions  of  the  law  have  in  all  ages  been  required  for 
the  maintenance  of  peace  and  order.  But  all  the  force 
of  the  laws  has,  under  every  frame  of  government,  been 
found  insufficient  to  repress  the  spirit  of  insubordina^ 
tion.  The  stormy  impulse  of  the  passions,  and  the 
hope  of  impunity,  still  impel  daring  and  wicked  men  to 
violate  the  law  of  the  land,  and  to  commit  the  most  de- 
testable and  atrocious  crimes.  But,  that  either  in  our 
cities  or  upon  our  frontier,  there  is  a  grater  degree  of 
crime  or  more  profligacy  than  is  to  be  found  in  similar 
classes  in  other  countries,  or  that  our  people  are  more 
demoralised  than  those  of  other  nations,  has  no  foun- 
dation in  fact.  We  are  the  descendants  of  die  Euro- 
pean, we  are  the  children  of  sin,  and  we  have  brought 
with  us  into  this  country  the  frailties  and  the  passions 
of  our  nature  and  of  our  forefathers.  But  our  great 
cause  of  complaint  is,  that  we  are  falsely  charged  with 
surpassing  profligacy  by  the  friends  of  a  stronger  and 
more  artificial  frame  of  government,  upon  the  testi- 
mony of  our  own  writers,  who  libel  their  kindred  \  and 
this  unusual  depravity  is  attributed  to  the  licentious- 
ness promoted  and  inculcated  by  free  institutions.  And 
it  is  to  be  deeply  regretted  that  there  are  to  be  found 
among  us  those,  who  in  their  fanatic  zeal  to  extirpate 
slavery  in  the  south,  exaggerate  the  failings  and  the 
vices  of  their  countrymen,  and  thus  furnish  with  per- 
petual argument  the  enemies  of  republican  institutions. 
The  heart  has  been  made  sick  with  details  of  crime  and 
violence  on  our  southern  and  western  borders;  and  they 
have  been  diHgentiy  dressed  and  served  up,  as  precious 
moraels,  as  a  rich  feast  for  our  European  friends.  The 
outrages  of  the  pioneers,  the  border  morals,  lynch- 
ing, and  frontier  regulations,  are  the  same  in  all  new 
countries.  And  the  classic  and  well  stored  mind  of  Or. 
Channing  treasures  many  a  salutary  lesson  drawn  from 
the  flight  of  the  Roman  eagle,  sweeping  onward  in  his 
resistless  flight  from  point  to  point  in  a  constantly  ad- 
vancing frontier,  to  the  uttermost  boundaries  of  the 
haunts  of  men,  until  he  had  looked  down  upon  a  sub- 
missive world,  and  folded  his  unwearied  wing  beneath 
the  shadow  of  universal  dominion. 

The  fields  of  Northumberland,  and  the  cruel  inroads 
of  the  Percies,  live  in  Scottish  minstrelsy,  and  the  ob- 
servant eye  of  so  ripe  a  scholar  has  traced  the  destruc- 
tive progress  of  the  freebooters  of  the  border,  by  the 
light  of  the  torch,  and  the  redtstain  of  the  brand,  that 
have  marked  the  progress  of  rapine  on  the  frontier  of 
civilization.  We  can  readily  appreciate  the  sympathies 
of  a  good  man,  we  can  excuse  the  complaints  of  an 
apostle  of  peace,  when  the  melancholy  lessons  of  history 
are  repeated  in  his  own  age  and  in  his  own  clime ;  but 
we  must  be  cautious  to  consult  the  lessons  of  experi- 
ence, and  take  counsel  of  the  ripe  understanding,  before 
we  proclaim  to  the  world,  in  the  fervor  of  a  heated  ima- 
gination, the  enormities  of  border  license.    Let  us  la- 
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ment  ;he  stern  neo^Hitji  bot  restrain  the  current  of 
indig^Dant  feelings,  lest  we  exaggerate  the  extent  of  evils 
which  loom  up  in  deceptive  magnitude  through  the 
mists  of  prejudice,  and  seem  the  more  formidable  be- 
cause  of  their  propinquity. 

The  annals  of  England  and  Scotland  will  furnish  to 
the  learned  divine,  as  well  as  to  his  British  reviewer,  a 
tale  of  blood  and  license  far  surpassing  the  sad  but  un- 
frequent  excesses  on  our  frontier.  When  civilization 
sends  forth  her  pioneers  to  open  and  tame  the  wilder- 
ness, the  quiet,  peaceable  and  orderly,  remain  at  home ; 
the  frontier-man  is  the  bold,  and  hardy,  and  reckless  ad- 
Fentarer,  who  alone  is  fit  to  contend  with  the  stubborn 
forests  and  the  savage  tribes  who  tread  them  in  soli- 
tude. Is  it  to  be  a  matter  of  wonder  or  of  regret,  that 
society  purges  off  and  throws  among  them  the  dissolute 
outcast  or  the  exile  of  crime  1  The  pilgrim  fathers 
were  a  different  race,  not  thrown  upon  the  frontiers  of 
an  ancient  or  established  people^  to  push  the  march  of 
•Ivilisation,  but  stem  men,  whom  the  profligate  tyranny 
of  the  Stuarts,  and  the  intolerant  ravings  of  fanaticism} 
sent  forth  to  people  the  inhospitable  shores  of  the  new 
world  with  the  sturdy  and*  unbending  spirits  of  the 
old.  "With  no  love  but  for  freedom — with  no  hope  but 
in  God !  their  lonely  barque  was  freighted  with  the  con- 
secrated emblems  of  liberty,  and  turning  to  the  setting 
sun,  they  sped  onward,  to  throw  the  illimiuble  waste  of 
the  ocean  a  barrier  between  themselves  and  their  op- 
pressors. Stern  and  indomitable  spirits— pious  and 
practical  professors  of  the  doctrines  of  the  meek  and 
merciful  Redeemer — incapable  of  submission  toopprcs* 
sion,  and  too  few  to  shake  the  foundations  of  a  throne 
laid  deep  in  the  recesses  of  time;  they  gathered  up  the 
fragments  of  their  broken  fortunes,  and  ** wandered 
from  their  fathers*  houses  into  these  ends  of  the  earth, 
and  laid  their  labors  and  estates  therein." 

Such  were  the  Pilgrim  Fathers ;  and  but  that  their 
graves  are  voiceless,  they  would  teach  to  their  descend- 
ants salutary  lessons  of  patience  and  forbearance ;  they 
would  point  to  their  own  protracted  sufierings  in  the  old 
world  for  melancholy  examples  of  intolerance  and  fana- 
ticism. They  planted  in  this  country  the  germ  of  civi- 
lization, which  in  our  day  has  burst  forth  in  wild  luxu- 
riance, and  stretched  iu  branches  to  the  four  winds 
of  heaven.  There  have  gone  forth  from  among  their 
descendants  a  host  of  turbulent  spirits.  These  pio- 
neers are  the  links  which  bind  civilization  with 
barbarism,  the  city  with  the  wilderness.  They  ars 
a  rude  and  unpolished  generation,  carrying  with 
them  the  elements  of  order,  disarranged  by  their  conti- 
guity to  savage  and  lawless  multitudes^  Crimes  pecu- 
liar to  the  situation  and  character  of  a  people  are  com- 
mitted everywhere;  and  if  these  unsettled  classes 
perpetrate  enormities  which  curdle  the  blood  of  a  more 
reftned  people,  these  latter  indulge  in  excesses  appro- 
priate to  themselves,  which,  although  less  shocking, 
are  no  less  destructive  to  the  morals  and  happiness  of 
mankind.  And  if  the  *'  negro  perish  by  a  slow  fire** 
on  the  plains  of  Missouri,  the  flames  of  a  sacked  con- 
vent, in  the  midst  of  the  cities  of  Massachusetts,  at- 
tract attention  to  the  cries  of  unprotected  woman  and 
helpless  infancy.  If  Texas  be  the  field  of  blood,  Bos- 
ton has 'sent  forth  and  protected  the  midnight  incen- 
diary. If  the  laurels  of  San  Jacinto  be  stained  with 
purple,  the  monument  of  Bunker  Hill  has  disclosed  its 
pallid  form  by  the  lurid  glare  of  the  torch  in  a  night  of 


ruthless  rapine  and  sacrilege,  which  would  have  diii 
graced  the  darkest  age  of  feudal  baiiiBriam.    If  as 
enthusiast  and  agitator  pluck  down  rainoo  hispiea^ 
and  perish  by  a  bloody  death,  himself  red  wiih  the 
blood  of  his  brother,  in  the  town  of  Alum,  famiiidaB 
bums  and  plunders  the  living,  desecrates  the  altar,  ud 
violates  the  dead  on  the  heighu  of  Charlesiown.  And 
if  it  were  the  populace  which  projected  the  crime  and 
hoodwinked  justice,  it  was  the  legislature  of  Mas«> 
chusetts  vrhich  sanctioned,  aye,  and  still  sanctiont  the    , 
act  by  withholding  retribution.    Crime  prevails  vher^ 
ever  man  is  a  dweller.    It  is  by  no  means  extraordinary, 
that  as  man  recedes  from  the  centre  of  oirilizauoB, 
and  reaches  the  uttermost  limit  of  the  social  circle,  the 
salutary  restraints  of  the  law  should  be  more  feeUy 
felt,  and  deeds  of  violence  and  disorder  should  mm 
frv.queDt]y  occur  than  in  the  bosom  of  society.   We 
are  not  of  the  number  of  those  who  form  our  eaumte 
of  the  morals  or  character  of  a  people,  by  the  eoodoct 
of  those  who  scarcely  feel  the  bonds  of  society.  Sock 
as  they  are,  were  those,  two  generations  ago,  who  now 
dwell  in  peace  and  concord,  revelling  in  all  the  Ian* 
rious  rafinemenUof  polished  «nd  humane  asMciaiion. 
To  the  west,  to  the  successors  of  these  border-mo, 
who  carry  with  them  the  germ  of  civilization,  do  we 
confidently  look  for  the  security  of  the  republic.  Thef 
throw  open  the  wilderness ;  the  fastoeasea  of  the  foRtt 
retreat  before  them,  and  the  valleys  which  now  ring 
with  the  yell  of  the  savage,  will  soon  teem  with  aban- 
dance.     The  landed  proprietors  have  always  been, 
and  still  are,  the  bulwark  of  established  inatitttUoes. 
Upon  them,  in  the  hour  of  danger,  falls  the  burden  of 
defence.     Their  staid  habits  and  steady  virtue  tend 
to  check    the  march   of  corruption  and  commerdtl 
wealth,  that  mortal  foe  to  the  only  sentiment  whieK 
susuins  republics.    We  look  to  the  wilderneaa  for  pro- 
tection from  the  cities.     In  our  happy  coanlry,  and 
under  those  excellent  institutions  which  breathe  a  spirit 
of  equality,  this  commercial  spirit  may  becounteraeted; 
for,  the  main  pillars  which  sustain  it  in  other  coomnei 
have  been  thrown  down  by  our  sagacious  forefiuhen. 
Entail  and  primogeniture  have  ceased  to  create  and  to 
perpetuate  a  privileged  cldfta.    In  every  age,  froai  the 
palmy  dajrs  of  Rome  and  Athens  to  the  stormy  revohi* 
tions  of  Paris,  centralism  has  been  faul  U)  the  b«t 
ioteresto  of  a  people.    As  our  empire  expands  over  the 
great  western  frontier,  the  large  oomroeroial  cities  rf 
the  Union  will  cease  to  overshadow,  to  corrupt,  and  to 
control  the  Union.    Our  north-eastern  brethren,  baidy 
and  intdiigent,  are  consumed  with  this  commerciil 
cancer.    If,  with  Franklin,  they  have  diligently  inves- 
tigated the  practical  truths  of  material  philosophy,  (hey 
recognise  him  as  the  founder  of  a  trading  people,  they 
adhere  with  the  religious  observance  of  the  Spartaa  to 
his  mercenary  precepts,  and  have  snpcraddcd  to  ihea 
parsimonious  habits  and  wary  cunning.    A  prying 
curiosity  into    the    concerns    of  their  neighbor^  « 
another  leading  trait  in  their  character,  sketched  by  the 
same  hand  ;  and  to  this  bias  in  their  nature,  we  my 
attribute,  in  a  great  degree,  their  blind  nesa  to  ihdr  owi 
Vandalism,  in  the  sacking  of  a  convent,  and  their  deep 
solicitude  to  deliver  their  southern  brethren  frooih* 
horrors  of  slavery,  even  with  the  aid  of  foreign  ial^ 
position.    Let  us  not  be  andeiatood  to  "*"**"***J^ 
enterprising  aclirity,  the  lowe  of  freedom,  the  mow 
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reetituda,  theintelleetual  acumen  of  the  New  England- 
en.  We  would  wiUing4y  do  them  no  injustice.  Bat 
when  in  their  intemperate  zeal,  they  proclaim  freedom 
to  the  slave,  and  denounce  the  slaveholder,  even  from 
Che  sanctuary ;  when  they  exhibit  their  southern  bre- 
thren to  the  eyea  of  the  world  as  the  most  profligate 
and  unfeeling  of  mankind,  surely  it  may  not  be  amiss 
to  invite  their  attention  to  those  defects  in  their  own 
character,  which  should  be  amended,  before  they  be- 
come apostles  of  reformation. 

By  what  right  do  so  many  of  our  northern  and  east- 
ern brethren  demand  and  attempt,  by  all  the  powers  of 
combination  and  associadon,  the  abolition  <i  slavery 
in  the  southern  slates?  They  have  permitted  them- 
selves to  become  the  agenu  of  foreign  agitators ;  for 
this  fanaticism  is  of  foreign  birth,  and  originated  in 
England,  with  the  very  people  who  introduced  and 
planted  slavery  in  our  soil.  Her  example  is  no  prece- 
dent for  us ;  for,  the  structure  of  our  government,  the 
fundamental  law  of  the  land,  and  out  peculiar  position, 
present  insuperable  obstacles  to  the  march  of  this  fo- 
reign enemy.  An  immense  empire,  belting  the  globe 
with  territory,  may  indeed  abolish  slavery,  indemnify 
the  owner,  and  preserve  public  tranquillity  in  a  few. 
small  «nd  distant  islands  of  the  ocean.  In  our  country 
there  is  no  such  power  vested  in  the  government,  even 
if  the  scheme  were  practicable,  or  its  consummation 
desirable.  To  supply  the  absence  of  such  authority,  the 
powerful  engine  of  public  opinion  is  used.  All  the 
elements  of  society  are  disturbed,  public  and  private 
right  is  invaded,  and  the  integrity  of  the  Union  is 
threatened  by  this  destructive  agency.  Ministers  of 
the  gospel,  messengers  of  peace  and  good  will  to  man, 
have  abandoned  their  appropriate  functions,  and  like 
another  Peter  the  Hermit,  preach  a  crusade  of  1)lood 
and  folly. 

"Whether  we  direct  our  attention  to  the  desperate 
struggles  of  the  different  sects  for  ascendancy,  among 
a  new  and  unsettled  people  in  the  great  valley  of  the 
west ;  or  whether  we  observe  the  jealous  zeal  with 
which  some  professors  of  various  denominations,  in- 
stead of  rebuking  the  evil  passions  of  mankind,  abase 
themselves  to  court  or  color  public  opinion,  with  an  assi- 
duity which  would  shame  the  obsequious  courtiers  of 
Dionyaius  or  Canute ;  we  are  brought  to  the  roelan- 
Gfaoly  conviction,  that  there  are  churchmen  still  animated 
by  worldly  ambition,  and  that  religion,  in  many  of  its 
teachers^  has  degenerated  into  a  wild  spirit  of  prose- 
lyiiam.  How  often  have  we  heard  the  voice  of  the 
priest,  anointed  only  to  bless  mankind,  swelling  the 
fiuMtic  outcry,  and  diligently  employed  in  the  manu- 
fiwtnre  of  a  spurious  public  opinion,  which  like  the 
pestilent  simoon,  is  to  overwhelm  with  indiscriminate 
luin  domestic  tranquillity,  private  right,  public  faith, 
and  federal  compact?  Upon  what  principle  do  the 
deigy  daim  this  right  of  interference  with  the  domes- 
lie  polity  of  the  land  ?  Is  it  under  the  exploded  claim 
^'jure  ttirino  7"  Or  do  they  take  their  stand  with  Dr. 
Channing  upon  "  God*8  moral  and  eternal  law  7"  From 
the  high  ground  taken  by  some  of  the  clergy  in  relation 
to  sbivery,  one  might  suppose  that  they  deem  them- 
aelves  special  messengers—"  one  would  infer  that  they 
lad  just  descended  from  a  forty  days*  communion  in 
the  flsount  with  the  Deity,  beaming  with  celestial  ra< 
I-"  and  empowered  to  revise  and  correct  the 


domestic  and  political  establishments  of  man, "  blasting 
their  opponents  with  interdicts,  and  opening  sluices  and 
removing  mounds  foe  the  sweep  of  devastation.*'  Ye* 
rily,  they  know  not  what  they  do.  And  it  infuses  not 
a  little  vexation  into  the  southern  feeling  on  this  sub* 
ject,  that  It  is  ioipoesible  to  make  these  northmen  com* 
prebend  the  true  character  of  southern  slavery,  the 
frightful  mischief  they  promote,  or  the  imminent  dan* 
gar  of  prompting  the  undisciplined  passions  of  tha 
dark  man. 

Slavery  was  already  existing  in  most  of  the  states 
at  the  time  of  the  first  conrederation,  and  was  dis* 
tinctly  recognised  and  protected  under  the  federal  com- 
pact, at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  present  con- 
stitution. In  fact,  two-fifths  of  the  slaves  became  an 
integral  portion  of  the  basis  of  federal  representation. 
This  being  the  case,  by  what  authority  or  under  what 
pretence  is  it,  that  other  people,  incapable  of  compre* 
bending  the  true  character  of  the  domestic  relations  of  • 
the  south,  and  who  are  parties  to  this  fundamental 
compact,  presume  to  interfere  7  It  is  a  crime.  Is  it 
committed,  because  a  limited  jurisdiction  enables  them 
to  assail  the  south  in  this  most  vulnerable  point  with 
impunity  7  Our  sagacious  forefathers,  well  knowing  the 
oppressions  which  spring  from  the  onion  of  religion 
with  civil  authority,  have  in  most  of  the  states  de- 
clared the  clergy  unfit  to  represent  the  people.  They 
were  anxious  to  erect  every  possible  barrier  between 
the  church  and  state;  the  union  of  which  had  always 
been  fatal  to  the  purity  of  each.  When  was  this  cleri- 
cal body,  thus  disfranchised,  made  the  expounders  of 
constitutional  law,  or  authorised  to  declare  how  much 
of  the  federal  compact  is  opposed  to  and  abrogated  by 
the  law  of  the  gospel  7  Indeed  the  civil  disabilities  of 
the  clergy  were  intended  by  our  pious  ancestry,  not  so 
much  for  the  security  of  republican  institutions,  as  for 
the  preservation  of  the  purity  and  simplicity  of  reli- 
gion itselC  Whenever  the  high  priest  descends  from 
the  altar  to  bedraggle  his  robes  in  the  vile  mire  of  an 
electioneering  progress,  from  that  moment  religiqn 
falls  into  contempt  with  the  mass  of  the  people,  and 
its  ministers  become  the  most  profligate  and  the  mo^ 
contemptible  of  mankind.  Already  many  of  the  north* 
em  clei^  have  shaken,  if  they  have  not  entirely  lost, 
the  confidence  of  the  southern  people ;  and  we  are 
shocked  from  day  to  day  with  startling  evidences  of 
abatement  in  that  respect,  which  a  pious  people  always 
extend  to  a  worthy  ministry  who  command  and  merit 
their  esteem. 

And  if  the  question  of  slavery  fell  peculiarly  within 
the  province  of  the  clergy,  and  might  be  safely  agi- 
tated, why  should  many  of  them  labor  so  constantly 
and  so  disingenuously  to  mingle  this  question,  in  all 
its  local  incidents,  with  national  politics,  ecclesiastical 
agitations,  and  treaties  of  war  and  peace  with  foreign 
states 7  Why  does  Dr.  Channing  invoke  the  interposi- 
tion of  European  powers,  and  recommend  a  dissolution 
of  the  Union  rather  than  slave  states  should  be  created 
in  Texas?  In  this  land  we  have  few  time-honored 
associations,  little  reverence  for  ancient  establishments, 
and  with  a  clear  vision,  we  are  accustomed  to  judge 
everything  by  its  merits.  Our  government  secures 
to  us  freedom  of  religious  opinion,  and  under  this  gene- 
rt>us  rule,  the  different  secu  are  left  to  repote  in  secu- 
rity, or  to  contend  with  each  other  for  the  ascendancy; 
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but  the  moment  their  ministers  mingle  in  the  discussion 
of  political  and  social  qaestions,  and  from  priesu  be- 
come agitators,  their  doom  is  sealed ;  and  unless  we 
greatly  mistake  the  signs  of  the  times,  the  horns  of  the 
altar  have  already  been  severely  shaken  by  tlie  intem- 
perance of  some  of  the  priesthood. 

If  a  pure  motive  impelled  the  northern  and  eastern  agi- 
tators, they  would  sometimes  hearken  to  the  remon- 
Btrances  of  the  southern  people  who  seem  to  be  objects 
of  their  benevolence,  and  pause  to  observe  the  result 
of  their  past  efforts.  After  years  of  agitation,  slavery 
■till  exists.  But  the  machinations  of  agitators  have 
Already  Redoubled  the  rigor  of  the  criminal  law  and 
domestic  police  in  the  slave  states,  against  the  unhappy 
objects  of  their  mischievous  philanthropy ;  their  su- 
per-serviceable efforu  in  the  cause  of  humanity,  have 
b^en  sealed  with  the  blood  of  the  red  and  of  the  black 
man,  to  whom  they  have  preached  discontent,  insubordi- 
nation and  resistance.  Yet  are  they  deaf  to  the  voice  of 
their  suffering  victims,  and  blind  to  the  consequences 
of  their  own  action.  Is  the  white  man  massacred  amid 
the  horrors  of  insurrection  7  these  enthusiasts  proclaim 
the  butchery  to  be  the  inevitable  result  of  oppression, 
and  they  vindicate  to  themselves  the  merit  of  a  pro- 
phecy which  they  have  aided  to  fulfiL  Are  the  rebel- 
lious slaves  subdued  and  executed  under  the  law  which 
they  have  been  stimulated  to  violate?  the  eruelty  of  the 
white  man  who  punishes,  lends  fury  to  the  enthusiasm 
of  these  agitators* 

We  feel  no  disposition  to  retort  upon  our  adversaries, 
by  instituting  inquiries  into  the  time  and  manner  of 
abolition  in  the  northern  and  eastern  states^into  the 
time  allowed  to  sell  the  few  slaves  that  remained 
among  them  into  southern  bondage,  before  their  law  of 
emancipation  took  effect,  or  into  the  trifling  cost  of  this 
movement.  But  we  undertake  to  assert,  without  fear 
of  contradiction,  that  whenever  the  generous  south  can 
be  satisfied  that  it  can  be  done  with  safety  to  them- 
selves, and  that  the  objects  of  their  benevolence  would 
be  benefitted,  and  not  accursed  by  the  change,  one 
hundred  planters  in  any  one  of  the  slaveholding  sutes 
can  be  readily  found,  who  will  contribute  most  cheer- 
fully to  effect  the  abolition  of  slavery,  double  the  sum 
it  cost  any  state  north  of  Mason's  and  Dixon's  line  to 
carry  out  the  same  design.  Some  of  those  states 
whose  citisens  are  the  most  active  friends  of  abolition, 
permitted  slavery  until  the  period  arrived,  which  in 
their  own  cool  judgment,  enabled  them  with  perfect 
safety  and  jlrifling  loss  to  abolish  it.  We  are  yet  to 
learn  that  New  England  surpasses  the  south  in  gene- 
rosity. And  if  our  eastern  brethren  will  permit  us  to 
enjoy  the  privilege  which  they  have  exercised,  we  will 
most  assuredly  imitate  their  good  example,  and  abolish 
slavery  whenever  the  poverty  of  our  soil  and  our  true 
interests  shall  demand  it.  Although  the  plans  of  these 
agitators  had  not  then  been  reduced  to  that  system  and 
perfect  organization  which  have  since  characterised 
them ;  yet,  by  the  aid  of  letters,  pamphlets,  papers, 
and  tracts,  they  produced  the  insurrection  in  Southamp- 
ton, in  the  state  of  Virginia.  Indeed,  the  character  of 
the  tracts  secretly  distributed  among  the  negroes,  threw 
suspicion  upon  many  of  the  ministers  of  religion,  and 
reflecting  men  have  long  since  been  convinced,  that  the 
religious  instruction  imparted  to  slaves  is  so  defective  I 
in  its  character,  as  to  corrupt  their  fidelity,  to  increase  I 


their  discontent,  snd  to  abase  their  morals.  Wheraier 
their  religious  culture,  under  this  imperfect  gystcm,  hat 
been  most  assiduous,  there  was  less  merriment,  lea 
singing,  less  dancing,  but  not  less  lying,  drinking; 
stealing,  and  disobedience.  The  calm  philosopher,  the 
sedate  and  orderly  christian,  has  long  and  anxiously 
watched  the  progress  of  gloomy  bigotry  throughout 
the  land.  The  gloomy  and  ascetic  doctrines  ineuicated 
among  these  unreflective  beings,  resulted  in  ibeir  greitsr 
depravation.  For  religion  can  never  be  blended  vith 
any  system  of  worldly  policy,  without  becoming  utterly 
corrupt.  She  is  the  daughter  of  the  skies,  and  refusei 
to  intermarry  with  the  sons  of  the  children  of  men.  lo 
this  regard  all  religions  are  alike.  They  have  all,  la 
their  turns,  scourged  mankind,  whenever  they  became 
the  instruments  of  worklly  men,  or  were  connected  viih 
political  schemes  or  establishments.  And  whether  a 
crusade  be  led  by  Peter  the  Hermit,  or  the  northmeo, 
whether  iu  object  be  to  expel  the  Saracen  or  to  redem 
the  captive — io  extirpate  Islamism,  or  abolish  siafery— 
it  is  equally  ofiensive  to  God  and  destructive  to  nan. 

The  gospel  duties  are  permanent,  uniform,  and  uni- 
versal, in  their  character ;  the  duties  of  the  cleij^  of  iS 
denominations  are  pointed  outby  thishivariablelav; 
yet  the  clergy  of  the  north  and  of  the  south,  eTca  of 
the  same  churches,  derive  opposite  lessons  and  duties 
upon  the  subject  of  slavery  from  the  same  divine  liv. 
Thus,  the  Reverend  Dr.  Channing  is  the  indignant 
champion  of  the  Indian  and  the  negro,  while  the  Reve- 
rend  Dr.  Bchermerhom  rvaps  golden  fruits  from  the 
treaty  which  robs  the  aborigines  of  their  dearett 
rights.  The  catholic  missionary  teaches  the  Indian  the 
observance  of  the  ten  commandments,  and  the  slave 
obedience  and  subordination ;  but  he  does  not  interfere 
with  their  innocent  amusements;  nor  does  he  harrow  up 
the  angry  feelings  or  stimulate  the  truculent  and  r^ 
vengeful  temper  of  the  red  or  the  dark  man,  byteachios 
the  white  man's  oppression.  Hence  the  popularity  uf 
that  mission  in  the  south-western  states,  although  its 
ministers  profess  a  creed  exposed  to  the  prejudiw  of 
three  centuries  of  obloquy.  The  Methodist  and  Bap- 
tist churches,  also,  if  we  have  been  correctly  inforoed, 
have  acquired  no  little  share  of  public  confidence  by 
an  ofiicial  declaration  of  their  opposition  to  thisfanati* 
cal  and  destructive  crusade.  We  have  already  ob. 
served,  that  the  exclusion  of  the  clergy  from  poliiieal 
preferment,  and  tlieir  civil  disabilities,  are  not  only  a 
safeguard  to  the  public,  against  the  abuse  of  a  whole- 
some but  powerful  influence,  but  is  the  surest  proCefr 
tion  of  the  clergy  themselves,  and  of  the  purity  of 
morals  and  religion.  Remove  these  civil  disahilitiei, 
and  let  these  reverend  gentlemen  imitate  the  example 
of  Dr.  Channing  in  the  discussion  of  agitating  politi- 
cal topics;  let  them  unite  with  foreign  rcriewen  in 
decrying  our  morals  and  proclaiming  the  lawlessnca 
which  only  existe  in  their  heated  imaginations,  and  if 
they  do  not  themselves  become  the  victims  of  a  just 
indignation,  they  may  at  least  rest  well  assured  that 
when  the  day  of  tribulation  comes,  the  ruins  of  the 
altar  will  crumble  amid  the  ruins  of  the  republic. 

Abolition  of  slavery  in  the  southern  states,  and  the 
admission  of  slaves  to  the  rights  of  freemen,  constitute 
the  widest  schenoe  that  ever  entered  the  brain  flf'* 
ionary  enthusiasts.  The  color,  the  character,  the  capa- 
city of  the  negro,  the  conditwn  and  oronli  of  the  five 
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Begio  ID  tiM  free  as  well  as  in  the  slave  states,  bear 
melancholy  testimony  to  the  truths  that  if  the  colored 
popuIatioD  are  to  remain  among  U8y  the  safety  of  the 
white  man,  and  the  happiness  of  the  black,  as  the 
weaker  party,  require  thai  the  blacks  should  be  retained 
in  slaTcry.  We  will  not  presume  to  &thom  the  designs 
of  Providence,  we  will  not  attempt  to  indicate  the  pe- 
culiar destiny,  or  the  similarity  of  the  children  of  Ham 
to  the  descendants  jof  Abraham ;  but  it  is  manifest  that 
the  distinctive  character  of  the  Israelite,  does  not  so 
efieetually  cot  him  off  from  a  fall  communion  with  the 
imman  &mily,  as  does  the  prejudice  arising  from  color 
separate  the  Anglo-Saxon  from  the  African.  .  No  maU 
tar  whether  this  prejudice  be  implanted  for  wise  and 
lM>ly  purposes,  or  whether  it  be  the  ctirae  of  the  age,  it 
exists,  its  roots  are  deeply  planted,  it  is  a  part  of  our- 
•elves,  and  he  is  but  a  shallow  observer  of  man,  a  blind 
«ndl  bigoted  philosophist,  who  will  overlook  or  despise 
this  pervading  and  resistless  feeling,  originate  whence 
;  it  may. 

"^  The  only  hope  for  the  African  slave  is  in  his  removal 
finom  the  house  of  bondage  to  the  land  of  his  forefathers. 
The  unqualij6ed  advocates  of  slavery  and  the  aboli- 
tioDisto  occupy  the  two  extremes  of  this  much  vexed 
t|oestioD.  But  the  scheme  of  colonization  is  the  juste 
milieu.  This  is  the  broad  platform  upon  which  the 
friends  of  this  unhappy  race  may  meet  in  soberness  and 
safety.  The  morals  and  misery  of  the  free  negroes  in 
the  northern  states,  the  perpetual  and  bloody  conflicts 
between  them  and  the  white  man  in  New  York,  New 
England,  and  Philadelphia,  show  that  to  them  freedom 
carries  no  healing  on  its  wings,  and  liberty,  that  blesses 
aO,  has  no  blessing  for  them.'f 

*Am  an  evMeoca  af  the  beneficial  results  6f  tbe  friendship  of  the 
aboIHioniflt  for  the  sTkve,  we  submit  to  intelligent  readers  the 
nbjoinad  extract  fh)m  a  Boston  paper : 

POLICE  COURT.  Degrmded  eondition  of  a  colored  femaU, 
mbdmeud  bjf  the  JibolitionuU.^A  case  came  off  yesterday  which 
maj  be  fairly  used  to  advantage  by  the  opponents  of  the  North- 
em  Abolitionists.  A  well  dressed,  intelligent  and  high  spirited 
mulatto  woman,  named  LuciMa  Tucker,  was  brought  up  by  offi* 
eer  CHorer  of  the  West  Watch,  and  charged  with  being  a  com- 
mon nfffhc-walker,  and  the  evklQnce  was  absolute  that,  for  tbe 
Jast  ten  days  at  least,  she  had  openly  led  a  lewd  and  dissolute 
life^  She  was  originally  a  slave,  and  two  years  ago  came  on 
here.  In  the  family  of  her  owner,  a  gentleman  belonging  to 
Naicbcx,  who  put  up  at  the  Tremont  House.  As  soon  as  ii  was 
known  to  the  Abolitionists  that  she  was  here,  a  plan  was  laid  to 
get  her  away  and  secure  her;  and,  under  some  friendly  pre* 
fence,  abe  was  enticed  to  visit,  and  was  not  permitted  to  return 
Id  her  master's  family.  •The  abduaion  made  some  stir  at  the 
time  of  it,  and  the  master  had  to  leave  the  city  without  her.  In 
•peaking  of  it,  yesterday,  she  said,  "I  always  had  a  good  home 
in  If  atclioEi  and  I  did  all  I  cooid  to  get  back  to  my  master,  but 
Ibej  would  not  let  me  go  any  where  till  it  was  too  late.  Then  I 
was  left  to  shift  for  myself,  and  1  would  have  done  any  thing  to 
have  got  the  means  to  return  to  Natchez.*' 

Court,  h  is  apparent  that  these  people  have  been  the  means 
tyf  bringing  yon  to  shame  and  degradation,  although  they  proba* 
biy  supposed  that  they  were  doing  Ood*s  service  and  saving  you 
ai  the  smme  time.  The^  have  unfortunately  done  you  a  great 
wrong. 

Lueilim.  I  am  fully  aware  of  it ;  and  do  not  expect  to  be  belter 
off,  Qoless  I  can  get  back  to  my  good  old  home,  where  1  had 
every  thing  eomfoctable  that  is  required. 

Csurf.  1  hope  you  will  find  means  to  do  so  f  but  your  late  eon- 
doet  has  been  a  public  and  gross  offence  against  our  laws,  and 
the  least  that  I  think  of  is  to  sentence  you  to  two  months  labor,  In 
<he  Hoose  of  Correction. 

iMtUia,  Me  in  the  Bouse  of  Correcdoa !  What  hate  I  done, 
thai  I  should  go  to  such  a  degraded  placs  as  that  ?  1  should  never 


Denied  the  protecting  care  which  the  interest^  if  not 
the  feeling  of  the  owner,  extends  to  the  slave;  sub- 
jected to  all  the  prejudice  of  color;  with  some  of  the 
rights  of  a  freeman,  and  all  the  sentiments  of  a  slave ; 
they  constitute  an  intermediate  class,  having  no  bonds 
of  common  interest,  no  ties  of  sympathy  to  sustain 
them ;  too  indolent  to  labor,  and  too  insolent  to  serve, 
they  are  the  most  depraved  and  unhappy  race  under 
this  government  It  has  been  the  constant  practice  of 
northern  writers  to  dwell  upon  the  oppression  and 
cruelty  of  the  task-master  of  the  south,  and  the  ill 
usage  and  sufferings  of  the  slave ;  but  those  who  are 
familiar  with  their  domestic  institutions  well  know, 
that  where  the  agitator  is  unknown,  there  is  not  upon 
the  ihce  of  the  globe  a  people  doomed  literally  to  earn 
their  bread  in  the  sweat  of  their  brow,  who  are  more 
cheerful,  contented  and  happy.  Examples  of  fidelity 
and  devotion  to  their  masters  not  unfrequently  break 
forth  uf)on  an  admiring  world,  and  but  that  the  agita- 
tor is  wilfully  blind  to  all  such  cheering  views  npon  tbe 
broad  waste  of  slavery,  his  restless  eye  might  dwell  for 
a  season  upon  them.  In  that  dark  hour  of  danger, 
when  the  pride  and  the  chivalry  and  the  beauty  of 
the  south  were  smitten  on  the  waters  by  the  angel  of 
death,  a  sfope  was  found  coolly  and  diligently  laboring 
to  construct  a  raft  of  the  fragmenta  of  the  ill-fated 
Pulaski,  to  "try  and  save  his  master.**  Such  owners 
are  tio  tyrants,  and  such  a  slave  has  no  taskmaster* 
Cast  him  loose  from  his  bondage,  and  this  estimable 
but  humble  being  becomes  that  most  wretched  of  the 
human  family — a  free  negro. 

Redeemed  from  slavery  by  the  mild  influence  of  the 
laws,  by  the  generosity  of  their  owners,  or  by  the  f>er- 
suasive  force  of  a  wholesome  public  opinion,  and  traqs- 
lated  to  tbe  shores  of  Africa^  these  men  will  be  as 
superior  to  the  native  races,  as  the  whites  are  to  them. 
And  the  prejudice  of  color  being  thus  removed,  the 
natives  may  be  civilized  and  enlightened  through  their 
ageney.  They  can  there  blend  by  intermarriage,  without 
tbe  aid  of  Mr.  Tapfum.  They  may  plant  the  cross 
amid  the  sterile  sands  of  the  desert,  and  be  the  heralds 
of  salvation  to  a  benighted  people.  We  ifeel  little  incli- 
nation to  offend  the  moral  reader  by  any  attempt  to 
expose  the  ridicuk>us  and  revolting  scheme  of  amalga* 
mation^  let  il^  projectors  be  classed  with  those  fanati- 
cal advocates  of  temperance,  who  would  substitute 
buttermilk  for  wine  in  the  Lord*s  supper.  It  is  by 
colonization  alone  that  the  descendants  of  Ham  can  be 
redeemed.  There  are  at  present  but  few  spots  on  the 
African  continent  settled  for  this  purpose,  and  their 
growth  is  feeble  and  sickly,  as  were  the  colonies  of 
Jamestown  and  Plymouth  on  our  own  shores.  But 
the  little  fountains  that  now  well  up  in  the  desert  may 
multiply  and  blend,  and  roll  on  until  they  sweep 
onward,  not  unlike  their  own  Nile^  in  one  resistless  and 

bo  able  toholdmyheadvp  again  after  b«ingtbere;andlwi11  ne- 
vor  go  there.  I  would  rather  cut  my  throat  from  ear  to  ear,  first. 
Yes,  Pn  die— ni  murder  myself^  sooner.  Keep  me  here  in  Boston, 
away  ftom  my  own  home,  and  send  me  to  the  House  of  Corrse- 
tion !  ril  never,  never  submltto  such  a  disgrace.  I  defy  all  the 
officers  In  court  to  attempt  it ;  and  If  they  want  to  see  a  dead  wo- 
man, they  will  start  with  me  for  that  place. 

The  officers  now  removed  her  in  a  most  violent  paroxism  of 
Indignation,  and  uttering  imprecations  loud  and  deep  on  the  heads 
of  those  who  had  ensnared  her  away  from  hsr  own  homo. 
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fertilizing  stream.  How  long  was  it  before  the  early 
colonists  of  Atnerica  toiled  up  the  summit  of  the  Alle- 
ghany, and  from  another  Pisgah  looked  down  upon  the 
land  of  promise  7  Tei  as  they  descended,  in  little  more 
than  one  generation  of  the  children  of  men,  empires  have 
arisen  and  cities  have  peopled  the  wilderness. 

The  first  froits  of  abolition  we  hsve  already  gathered, 
and  the  branch  which  bore  them  is  of  the  tree  of  death. 
In  its  destructive  progress  abolition  would  more 
speedily  effect  a  revolution,  but  when  its  wild  fury 
shall  have  been  exhausted,  its  stormy  depths  will  Settle 
down  into  a  sullen  and  stagnant  pool,  not  unlike  the 
sluggish  waters  which  sleep  upon  ruins  in  the  valley  of 
Siddim,  containing  no  living  thing  within  their  bosom. 
Colonization,  with  its  mild  and  wholesome  influence, 
operating  slowly  but  efieaually,  will  lead  the  children 
of  captivity  forth  from  the  house  of  bondage  to  the 
homes  of  their  fathers,  in  a  dime  peculiarly  fitted  for 
their  habitation.  The  strong  arm  of  the  Deity  is  no 
longer  stretched  forth  visibly  to  chastise  and  subdue 
with  femine^  and  pestilence,  and  fiery  plague ;  but  the 
inconveniences  and  evils  of  slavery  press  with  a  eon< 
•tantly  accelerative  force,  and  may  ultimately  compel 
the  white  man  to  strike  away  the  fetters  of  the  captive. 
Although  the  bare  of  the  prison  door  may  not  be  again 
thrown  back,  and  the  bonds  of  servitude  foreibly  torn 
asunder,  yet,  under  the  blessing  of  heaven,  and  with 
prudent  counsels,  the  good  jailer  may  himself  relent,  and 
invite  the  captive  to  come  forth.  But  should  the  aboli 
tionists  succeed  in  their  turbulent  eflTorts,  in  the  hour  of 
departure  which  they  prepare,>every  "lintel  and  door- 
cheek  will  be  sprinkled  with  blood,  but  not  as  a  token  to 
the  red  right  arm  of  the  archangel  that  the  inmates  are 
to  be  consumed.'* 

It  is  not  the  discussion  of  this  exciting  and  alarming 
topic  to  which  the  south  objects ;  but  they  do  object  to 
making  their  slaves  a  party  to  the  controversy.  They 
object  to  the  artificial  formation  of  a  spurious  public 
opinion  through  the  agency  of  associations  acting 
directly  upon  the  slave  and  stimulating  him  to  rebellion. 
For  they  think  with  Milton :  "  Who  knows  not  that 
Truth  is  strong,  next  to  the  Almighty ;  she  needs  no 
policies,  no  stratagems,  no  licensings,  to  make  her  victo* 
rious."  She  disdains  all  combinations,  clerical  or  po- 
litical.  Like  the  mighty  eagle,  Truth  soara  with  steady 
flight  and  unblenching  gaze  into  the  higher  heavens, 
while  those  timorous  companions  of  her  early  flight, 
dismayed  and  paralyzed  by  apprehension,  can  never 
penetrate  those  abysses  of  light  in  which  she  floats  in 
solitude,  undazzled  and  unalarmed. 

Have  these  misguided  enthusiasts  been  taught  no 
salutary  lessons  by  the  calamities  which  their  interfere 
ence  has  heaped  upon  the  red  man?  Whithersoever 
they  turn,  their  embrace  is  death.  They  have  taught 
these  denizens  of  the  forest  to  resist  the  settled  policy 
and  pledged  faith  of  the  federal  government  in  their  re- 
moval, without  which  they  die.  Even  in  thesanctuary 
we  have  heard  exhausted  all  the  powera  of  rabid  elo- 
quence— we  have  seen  priests,  with  all  the  fenatic 
raving,  but  without  the  inspiration  of  the  Pythoness,  de> 
picting  in  glowing  colore  to  the  savage  the  loss  of  his 
home,  of  his  hunting  grounds,  of  the  graves  of  his  fore- 
fathers, the  fields  of  his  bloody  trophies,  and  the  bones 
of  his  warriore ;  but  they  overlook  the  suflerings  of  this 
weak  and  uncultivated  people  in  contact  with  the  re- ' 


sistless  white  man  on  his  frontier  match,  their  povcrtv 
their  starvation,  their  necessities,  their  pillage  and  au»! 
ders,  and  the  retributive  vengeance,  vbicli  (he  «n»| 
never  fail  to  visit  mereilessly  on  the  weak.  How  nod 
of  these  eloquent  complaints  of  politiciaoi  a&d  lelim 
ists  only  exist  in  the  fervid  imaginations  of  the  de- 
claimers,  and  how   little  is  there  which  the  ondow 
standing  approves  7  We  can  readily  oomprehend  the 
reluctance  with  which  the  civilized  man  abandons  ibe 
comforts  of  home ;  but  to  the  roving  tribes  it  is  but  i 
change  of  hunting  grounds.    With  little  exceptioQ, 
they  have  never  known  a  fixed  abode.   The  avfal 
truth  constantly  presses  upon  us,  that  the  lodiao  oi 
the  bordere  of  civilization  must  either  be  isMwdloa* 
ferionty  annong  a  people  with  wbombeean  nererblMd, 
or  he  must  be  removed  or  taOefmbiuied,   To  eynpaihise 
with  the  sofiTerings  of  this  unhappy  race,  to  feels  diill 
of  horror  upon  observing  the  closing  scene  in  the  dad* 
nies  of  this  doomed  people,  this  decsyed  branch  of  tiie 
tree  of  civilisation  lopped  oflT  in  the  depths  of  biddee 
ages,  and  perishing  in  the  wilderness,— these  ais  feet 
ings  which  a  christian  may  safely  indalge,  whila^  vitk 
a  heart  filled  with  gratitude  for  the  blasiBfB  hesped 
upon  himself,  he  may  beseech  the  great  Arbiter  of 
hunnan  fortunes,  that  he  will  so  guide  this  free  sod 
favored    people,  that  they  may  avert  the  degnda* 
tton  and  debasement  which  have  overtaken  the  red 
man.    To  teach  resistance  to  the  Indian  by  dwell- 
ing upon  the  oppression  of  the  white  man,  is  to  ei- 
terroinate  the  lingering  remnants  of  these  vsgaboiid 
tribes,  until  there  will  be  none  left  to  lift  uphisvoiee 
on  the  margin  of  the  king  of  waters^  to  bewail  the  oo- 
timely  fiite  of  his  people.   The  genius  that  has  so  beso- 
tifully  told  the  melancholy  tale  of  the  "Last  of  the  Bio- 
hicans,*'  may  yet  be  employed  to  sketch  the  iostnictife 
history  of  the  last  of  the  red  men.    It  is  impossible  ibst 
these  tribes  can  live  in  contact  with  ciTilizatioo,  sni 
retain  their  independence ;  neither  can  they  be  incorpo- 
rated among  us  any  more  than  the  negro.  Indeed  they 
are  one  degree  further  removed  than  the  bUdc  osn 
from  the  pale  of  civilization.    They  have  to  enconnta 
the  saihe  invincible  prejudice  of  color,  which  is  unhap- 
pily stronger  on  the  point  of  eoni&ct  than  elsewhere. 
In  the  sweat  of  his  brow  has  man  been  doomed  to  est  hit 
bread.    The  necessity  of  labor,  that  firat  law  of  hwBfr 
nity,  that  everlasting  canon,  the  destiny  of  man  dnce 
his  fall,  these  people  stubbornly  resist.   No  persBssion, 
no  force  can  subdue  them  to  this  stern  law,  which  is  ihe 
porch  of  civilization.   They  will  perish  in  the  Teslibole 
rather  than  enter  the  temple  of  civilization  through  ihe 
narrow  gateway  of  labor.    From  the  early  settlemeat 
of  these  colonies  they  have  been  hovering  on  lhebfl^ 
ders  of  civilization ;  and  notwitlistanding  all  the  eiSiTts 
of  missionaries,  and  the  attractive  order  and  beaaiyrf 
civil  institutions,  they  still  remain  the  same  nocoltiTaud 
barbarians. 

But  there  are  considerations  connected  with  the  de- 
crees of  a  superintending  Providence,  in  the  goTcn- 
ment  of  man,  from  which  the  reflecting  mind  msy 
borrow  many  salutary  lessons  in  relation  to  ibefsUea 
races  of  the  human  family.  Sacred  and  profane  history 
unite  in  teaching  us  the  awful  truth,  that  Daiwnal  de- 
basement invariably  follows  national  crime.  Iiis  a  tied 
canon  in  the  institution  of  the  worid,  that  no  oealaie 
can  depart  from  its  appropriate  function,  from  the  «* 
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of  its  foundation  with  impunity.  In  morel  agents, 
endowed  with  underetanding  and  free  will,  Justice  the 
Aveneer,  punishes  every  departure  from  the  prescribed 
rale  ot  hGtion.  Individuals,  it  is  true,  sometimes  ap- 
pear to  escape  the  punishment  due  to  crime ;  but  lei 
118  not  forget,  that  divine  justice  may  be  disarmed  by 
prayer  and  repentance,  and  that  for  the  wicked  there 
is  retribution  bejrond  the  grave.  But  national  degra- 
dation is  the  inevitable  consequence  of  national  crime. 
Daring  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when 
the  powers  of  darkness  seemed  for  a  season  to  have  pre- 
vailed upon  the  earth,  there  arose  indeed  unbelieving 
men,  who  found  it  necessary  in  their  attacks  upon  the 
social  institutions  of  man  to  proclaim  the  savage  state 
as  a  state  of  nature.  But  the  christian  philosopher 
well  knows,  that  the  sublimest  of  the  works  of  the 
supreme  architect  did  not  come  thus  rude  and  unfinished 
from  his  hands,  and  the  traditions  of  all  ages,  as  well 
as  revelation  itself  assure  us  that  civilization  and  sci- 
ence are  the  primitive  and  natural  condition  of  man. 
Thus  all  the  traditions  of  the  east,  from  which  we 
derive  every  ray  of  light,  characterize  the  firat  ages  of 
nan  as  a  state  of  perfection  and  light ;  and  even  fiibu- 
k>08  Greece  confirms  this  tnnh  by  commencing  the 
golden  age  with  the  origin  of  things.  It  is  no  less  re- 
markable, that  this  people  has  not  connected  the  sav- 
age state  of  man  with  any  one  of  their  sges,  not  even 
with  the  age  of  iron ;  so  that  all  that  is  related  in  her 
annals  of  primitive  men,  who  frequented  forests  and 
led  upon  aeorns,  and  thence  advanced  gradually  to  a 
state  of  civilization,  contravenes  the  currant  of  her  own 
tradition,  or  else  rafera  to  particular  tribes  or  colonies 
of  degenerated  men,  returning  tardily  to  that  civiliza- 
tion which  is  the  true  state  of  nature.  Has  not  Vol- 
taire himself  declared,  (and  his  authority  on  this  sub- 
ject is  everything,)  that  the  '*  motto  of  all  nations  has 
eonstanily  been  that  the  age  of  gold  firet  appeared  on 
ecrth  7"  Now  as  all  nations  have  unanimously  protested 
against  a  state  of  primitive  or  original  barbarism,  that 
protestation  is  entitled  to  much  weigbL 

It  is  impossible  for  us  to  look  back  into  the  abyss  of 
time,  and  discover  at  what  period  the  aborigines  of  this 
country  were  debcued  beneath  their  primitive  condi- 
tion. And  indeed  it  roaitan  not  at  what  time  any 
branch  was  lopped  off  from  the  parent  trunk.  Con- 
cede to  us  a  (d II  of  the  human  family  from  an  original 
and  more  elevated  condition,  and  there  will  be  no  doubt 
of  the  cause  of  that  degradation,  which  can  be  nothing 
bat  crime.  The  moral  principle  of  a  people  thus  de- 
g;Taded  has  been  corrupted,  and  the  consequent  ana- 
thema has  been  entailed  upon  their  generations.  This 
depressing  force  is  cumulative  in  ita  action,  and  by 
perpetually  pressing  upon  the  descendants,  reduces 
them  at  last  to  what  we  term  the  savage  state.  And 
this  is  the  degraded  condition  of  fallen  man,  that  Rous- 
seau and  his  companions  call  the  state  of  nature. 

It  hp^  been  the  <^mmoo  error  of  the  clergy  in  all 
ages,  to  transcend  the  limita  of  moderation  and  truth  in 
the  fervor  of  their  zeal.  Upon  the  firat  discovery  of 
this  continent  the  same  exaggerated  statamenta  of  the 
character  and  virtues  of  the  Indian  were  published  by 
these  pious  men  that  we  now  hear  {  and  m  the  excess 
oi  their  philanthropy,  similar  appeals  were  made  to 
the  interposition  of  foreign  power.  In  South  America, 
from  the  bosom  of  deserta  bedewed  with  their  blood, 


and  fruitful  of  their  labors,  the  clergy  flew  to  the  courta 
of  Rome  and  Madrid,  invoking  the  interposition  of 
both  the  secular  and  spiritual  authorities  to  check  the 
merciless  avarice  which  labored  to  reduce  ihe  Indian  to 
hopeless  slavery.  Animated  with  a  charily  transcend- 
ing the  precepta  of  the  gospel,  the  enthusiastic  priest 
exalted  in  order  to  preserve  him  ;  he  extenuated  every 
vicious  propensity,  he  exaggerated  every  virtuous 
quality  in  the  Indian  character  to  such  an  extent,  that 
Robertson,  in  his  Bistory  of  America,  cautions  his  read- 
era  not  to  confide  too  fully  in  the  narrations  of  the 
clergy,  on  account  of  their  partiality  to  the  aborigiaes. 
Another  source  of  inaccuracy  as  to  the  character  and 
condition  of  this  people  may  be  found  in  the  philosophy 
of  the  last  ago,  which  misrepresenu  the  savage  stata, 
to  underprop  ita  frivolous  and  malignant  assaulta  upon 
the  social  state.  Thus  the  clerical  enthusiast  and  the 
infidel  philoaophist  unita  to  deceive  us.  But  it  will 
require  little  investigation  to  expose  the  errora  as  well 
of  the  religionista  as  of  the  irreligious.  We  have  only 
to  contemplata  the  savage  to  perceive  that  he  has  none 
of  those  high  qualities  in  behalf  of  which  our  sympa- 
thies have  been  so  enthusiastically  exerted,  and  that 
in  his  present  debased  condition  he  can  never  blend 
with  the  wbita  man,  or  prosper  in  his  vicinage.  Look 
upon  him  but  for  an  instant,  and  behold  the  anathema 
graven  not  only  upon  his  heart,  but  upon  his  frame  of 
body.  He  is  an  ill  favored  mortal,  lusty  and  ferocious, 
over  whose  countonance  the  light  of  intelligence  casta 
but  a  feeble  and  glimmering  ray.  Smittan  by  a  terri- 
ble power,  the  two  great  characteristics  of  human 
grandeur,  forethought  and  perfectibility,  have  been  ob- 
literated in  the  savage.  To  gather  the  fruit  he  fells 
the  tree ;  he  slaughters  the  oxen  bestowed  upon  him 
by  the  Missionary  to  till  his  lands,  and  with  the  frag- 
menta  of  his  plough  lie  builds  the  fire  to  roast  his  food. 
For  three  centuries  he  has  dwelt  within  sight  of  civi- 
lized man,  and  has  obtained  from  him  nothing  but 
powder  to  destroy  his  brethren,  and  intoxicating  spirita 
to  destroy  himself.  And  still  relying  upon  the  undying 
avarice  of  the  whita  man  to  supply  him  with  these  de- 
structive agents,  he  has  never  dreamed  of  manufacturing 
them  for  himself.  As  substances  abject  and  repulsive 
in  themselves  are  susceptible  of  still  further  debase- 
ment, so  the  inherent  vices  of  humanity  acquire  a 
darker  character  in  the  savage.  He  is  a  robber,  he  is 
cruel  and  lascivious,  but  he  is  so  in  a  different  manner 
from  us.  To  commit  crime  we  viola ta  our  nature,  the 
savage  follows  his :  with  the  appetite  for  crime  he  feels 
no  remorse.  While  the  son  murdere  tiie  fati.^r  to 
relieve  him  from  the  ennui  of  old  age,  his  wife  will 
destroy  in  her  womb  the  fruit  of  bis  brutal  passion  to 
escape  the  duties  of  a  nurse.  He  snatches  the  bleeding 
scalp  from  his  living  foe,  he  teare  the  flesh  from  his 
body,  he  roasta  it,  and  devoura  it  amid  songs  of  tri- 
umph ;  if  he  can  procure  ardent  spirita,  he  drinks  to 
intoxication,  to  madness,  to  death,  insensible  al  ke  to 
the  reason  which  restrains  man  by  bis  fears,  and  to 
the  •nstina  which  repels  the  animal  by  distaste.  He  is 
manifestly  a  doomed  being ;  smitten  for  his  crimes  by 
an  avenging  hand  in  the  innermost  recesses  of  his 
morel  conformation,  so  that  he  who  regards  him  with 
an  observant  ey^  trembles  as  he  views. 

But  if  we  wish  to  tremble  for  ourselves  with  a  salu- 
tary fear,  if  we  desire  to  find  objecta  for  our  overwcen- 
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ing  charity  in  the  beings  vrho  surround  as  and  who  are 
connected  to  us  by  the  most  endearing  ties,  let  as  re- 
flect, above  all  let  the  compassionate  clergy  reflect,  that 
with  all  our  morals,  our  sciences,  and  our  arts,  we  are 
degraded  as  far  below  the  primitive  condition  of  man 
as  the  savage  is  debased  beneath  ourselves.  Let  us 
not  rend  the  mantle  of  our  charity  by  fruitless  and 
destructive  efforts  to  stretch  it  over  the  obdurate  and 
distant  savage,  while  there  are  so  many  among  us 
requiring  the  aid  of  the  Samaritan.  Let  us  be  mode- 
rate even  in  our  virtues — the  over-zealous  priest  de- 
generates into  the  intolerant  bigot  and  brawling  poli- 
tico-religionist Let  him  imitate  his  Master  in  the 
meekness  and  retiring  simplicity  of  his  character.  Let 
us  have  no  fiery  tracts  thrown  abroad  like  brands ;  let 
us  have  no  associations,  no  combinations,  no  letters,  no 
pamphlets  reviling  our  southern  brethren,  no  inter- 
ference with  their  domestic  relations.  It  is  time  that 
the  clerical  order  should  be  excluded  from  the  political 
arena — ^let  them  visit  the  sick,  and  the  prisoner — let 
them  console  the  afflicted,  bind  up  the  broken-hearted, 
bury  the  dead,  and  teach  the  living  by  example  rather 
than  by  precept  to  observe  the  law,  to  respect  estab- 
lished institutions,  and  above  all  to  abstain  from  bear- 
ing false  testimony  against  their  neighbor.  Let  the 
church  stand  apart  from  the  state. 

Such  being  the  melancholy  debasement  of  the  Indian 
people,  with  whose  rise  and  progress  we  are  wholly 
unacquainted,  but  whose  awful  degradation  alone  indi- 
cates the  extent  of  the  crimes  they  have  committed  in 
their  generations ;  it  is  the  first  duty  of  philanthro- 
pists who  wish  to  restore  them  to  their  former  dignity 
to  adopt  such  measures  as  the  condition  and  character 
of  these  tribes  seem  to  require.    If  it  be  true,  as  we 
have  supposed,  that  the  cause  of  all  the  evils  which 
afflict  both  the  Indian  and  the  white  man  on  the  bor- 
ders, is  their  juxta-position  ;  if  it  be  impracticable  for 
these  opposite  races  to  blend  harmoniously  either  from 
some  unknown  invincible  difliculty,  or  from  some  un- 
conquerable repugnance  or  prejudice ;  if  in  the  march 
of  civilization  the  inferior  people  must  give  way  or 
perish  before  the  advance  of  the  more  powerful ;  then 
there  is  no  other  mitigation  of  the  sufferings  of  the 
Indian  than  his  removal  from  the  vicinage  of  the  white 
man,  and  the  interposition  of  such  space  or  such  bar- 
riers as  will  abstract  from  the  Indian  the  opportunity 
of  plunder  and  rapine,  which  he  never  fails  to  seize, 
and  for  which  the  white  man  as  surely  relaUates.  Prom 
these  reflections,  it  is  manifest  that  the  government  has 
adopted  and  steadily  pursues  that  policy  towards  the 
aborigines,  which  is  wisely  adapted  to  the  character 
and  condition  of  that  people,  and  which  is  well  calcu- 
lated to  restore  and  maintain  peace  on  the  frontfer. 
And  there  is  as  little  doubt,  that  much  of  the  sufferings 
of  that  unhappy  people  during  the  last  ^ve  years  has 
been  occasioned  by  the  interference  of  their  northern 
friends,  whose  incessant  clamor  about  the  rights  of  the 
Indian,  and  the  wrongs  inflicted  by  the  white  man,  has 
incited  the  former  to  rebellion,  and  has  stained  the 
hammocks  of  Florida  with  the  mingled  blood  of  these 
hostile  races.    The  march  of  civilization  is  onward  in 
self-defence.     Like  the  ocean  she  can  never  repose, 
action  is  essentially  necessary  for  her  preservation ;  to 
pause  is  to  fall  a  prey  to  those  sayages  who  prowl 
around  her  borders.    When  Rome  was  in  advance  of 


the  nations  of  the  earth,  they  fell  bsck  befm  hsr 
eagles  to  the  fiMtnessea  of  impenetrable  foitsto*  bat 
when  reposing  upon  her  laurels  she  became  oomiptfld 
and  debased  beneath  the  martial  viitoeof  the  fasiU. 
riao,  the  tide  of  civilization  rolled  baek  before  the 
overwhelming  torrent  of  Gothic  barlMrism,  Qottl  Alaiie 
pressed  forward  amid  the  ruins  of  the  westen  enpin 
to  inscribe  his  name  on  the  trophies  of  the  Ccnn 
Such  is  the  melancholy  history  of  social  man,  eodi  is 
the  late  of  nations.  Civilization  gndaally  refinei  ud 
enlightens,  and  no  sooner  ii  man  thus  improved,  than 
a  corrupt  will  leads  him  to  abuse  his  tnuMeeDdaot 
gifls,  and  Justice  the  Avenger  of  crime,  degrsdei  him  to 
a  level  with  the  savage.  The  day  perhaps  is  not  fu 
distant,  when  we  shall  be  enabled  to  trace  the  primitin 
purity  and  perfiwtion  of  man  in  a  state  of  RttnK-ciil 
the  gradual  debasement  of  the  corrupt  natiooiof  the 
children  of  men,  as  well  as  the  merciful  dispeoBiioas 
of  Providence  in  raising  them  from  time  to  time  fim 
this  state  of  degradation,  and  in  preparing  them  siovly 
for  admission  once  again  into  the  pale  of  ciTiliatin. 
We  ourselves  are  debased  very  fiir  bek>w  the  prinitin 
condition  of  man,  and  it  is  impossible forus to  fttfaon 
the  designs  of  Providence  in  relation  to  ns.  Bat « 
national  crime  invariably  induces  national  debueoiest, 
our  rapid  advances  in  the  paths  of  licentiownem  pio> 
claim  that  we  can  arrogate  to  ourselves  no  eiemptioi 
from  the  decrees  of  avenging  and  retributive  joitiec. 
The  day  may  be,  probably  is,  distant,  although  it  eeeai 
to  be  a  law  of  nature  that  whatever  is  destined  to  be 
durable  is  slow  of  growth .  But  our  growth  has  lUirtlcd 
the  nations  of  the  earth.  Yet  the  destinies  of  migbty 
empires  are  not  speedily  wrought  out;  the  deiigu 
of  providence  are  surely  but  slowly  and  stetdily 
matured. 

There  is  in  the  increasing  depravity  of  our  peopk 
much  cause  to  apprehend,  that  Providence  will  eeaiete 
bestow  upon  us  those  signal  benefactions  which  hate 
marked  our  early  progress ;  but  the  calm  obeerrer  ii 
neither  startled  by  the  unfitithful  picture  and  bodinp 
augury  of  the  American  divine,  nor  alarmed  hj  the 
prophetic  aspirations  of  his  British  reviewer.  We 
flatly  deny  the  justice  of  imputing  the  exceaees  of  dty 
molM,  or  the  depravity  of  border  men,  to  the  great  body 
of  the  people.  And  we  confidently  assert  that  not- 
withstanding the  military  despotism  and  rigoioi»l>** 
of  other  nations,  and  the  comparau've  impnoity  of 
rioters  in  this  country,  there  is  scarcely  a  natioD  of 
Europe  in  which  there  is  not  more  bloodshed  and  out- 
rage by  irregular  action  of  the  populace  is  one  y«Ki 
than  there  has  been  in  the  United  States  since  the 
declaration  of  American  Independence.  We  adiaaee 
a  step  farther,  and  question  whether  in  the  whole  ear- 
rent  of  history  from  the  institution  ofgovemnienta,iolh« 
present  day,  there  has  been  a  people  of  equal  extent  of 
territory  and  of  equal  population,  whose  annab,  with 
the  exception  of  the  burning  and  sacking  of  the  conwrt 
in  Massachusetts,  have  been  stained  with  u  ^^ 
popular  outrage.  It  wouM  seem  then,  that  Dr.  Chan- 
ning  is  mistaken  in  the  apprehension  or  the  desire  for 
a  **9tr<mger  gwemmeni;^  and  that  his  tory  refiew 
should  have  attributed,  not  our  supposed  unparalleW 
depravity,  but  our  unexampled  purity  of  nationslehi^ 
acter,  our  unprecedented  growth  and  prosperity,  to  tbt 
ennobling  influence  of  republican  insUtutiooB* 
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The  language  of  Mits  Martineau  wat  thought  suffi- 
ciently unjust  aod  eztravagant,  when  she  charged  the 
•outh  with  having  purchased  Florida,  because  it  was  a 
leAige  for  their  slaves :  but  the  uative  divine,  as  if  to 
show  the  extent  of  the  privilege  of  speech  in  a  free 
country,  has  accused  the  same  vilified  people  of  seek- 
ing the  admission  of  Texas  into  the  Union  as  a  market 
for  slaves  which  they  breed  for  the  purpose,  and  as  a 
means  of  unjustly  extinguishing  the  claim  of  Mexico^ 
to  lands  for  which  they  have  purchased  scrip  from  the 
Texan  govemmenL  We  have  already  said  that  we 
had  no  concern  with  the  Texan  controversy.  But  sup- 
posing the  accusations  of  Dr.  Channing  to  be  strialy 
true,  have  we  no  cause  to  complain  of  his  exclusive 
kindness  and  sympathy  for  the  Indian,  the  negro,  the 
Jdexican  and  the  Spaniard,  and  his  deep  and  solemn 
denunciations  of  his  Anglo-Saxon  countrymen  ?  His 
benevolent  heart  overflows  with  tenderness  for  the  stran- 
ger and  ihe  savage,  and  seems  to  be  sealed  against  the 
white  roan.  His  charily  appears  to  waterabundantly  the 
sandy  desertand  the  remote  wilderness,  but  it  stagnates 
intoa  pool  of  bitterness  at  the  approach  of  his  fellow-citi- 
zens. A  re  the  waters  of  refreshment  sti  1 1  reserved  for  Ub- 
snael,  the  son  of  Hagar,  the  dweller  in  tents  and  the  rob- 
ber of  the  desert,  whose  hand  is  against  other  men  to  the 
end  of  time?  Why  not  imitate  the  pervading  love  of 
hia  Master,  and  when  his  affections  are  thrown  abroad 
upon  the  ocean  of  life,  let  the  circle  which  they  form, 
continue  to  extend  its  waving  ripple  until  itis  swallowed 
up  in  its  immensity  ?  He  is  so  wholly  engrossed  with 
the  real  and  imaginary  wrongs  of  the  dark  and  the  red 
man,  that  he  is  insensible  to  the  virtues  of  the  whites. 
Did  not  the  slaughter  of  the  Alamo,  exact  retributive 
justice?  Was  there  no  gallantry  displayed  in  the 
action  of  San  Jacinto?  Were  no  laurels  purchased 
in  the  defeat — no  magnanimity  displayed  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  ruthless  Santa  Anna?  The  Mexican 
hordes  led  on  by  this  bad  man  waged  a  war  of  extermi- 
nation; their  hands  were  red  with  the  sign  of  death 
with  which  the  compatriots  in  arms  of  the  Texans,  had 
been  sealed ;  yet  they  were  treated  with  kindness  and 
mercy. 

We  hare  the  greater  reason  to  complain  of  Dr. 
Channing,  because  he  speaks  ex-cathedra, — the  sanc- 
tity of  bis  lawn  is  invoked  to  give  weight  to  bis  testi- 
mony. He  is  an  American  citizen,  supposed  to  be  ele- 
vated by  the  chacacter  of  his  function  above  the  influ- 
eoce  of  party  or  local  feeling;  he  professes  to  be 
eooaomed  with  love  of  country,  and  to  be  steadfast  in 
hia  fiiith  as  to  the  stability  of  our  institutions ;  and  yet 
he  minglea  freely  in  the  discussion  of  the  most  agitating 
poiitical  questions;  he  advocates  schemes  which  have 
already  shaken  and  which  stillendanger  the  Union ;  to 
check  the  growth  of  slavery  in  the  south,  he  invokes 
the  interposition  of  a  foreign  government,  and  he  sup- 
plies the  friends  of  "stronger  governments,"  and  the 
enemies  of  republics,  with  endless  arguments  to  inveigh 
■gainst  the  demoralizing  tendency  and  frail  texture  of 
republican  institutions.  The  reveries  and  libels  of 
Ibreignera  we  might  safely  despise,  though  we  well 
knew  that  the  trumpet  of  Miss  Martineau  had  been 
filled  with  the  voice  of  the  northmen,  for  they  spoke  in 
m  tone  to  awaken  the  sleeper  and  to  startle  the  deaf 
Lm,  OS  not  conceal  the  humiliating  truth.  These  men, 
isi  their  mistaken  seal,  become  the  most  dangerous 


enemies  of  the  cause  of  freedom,  of  the  peace  and  pros- 
perity of  our  common  country,  and  labor  in  that  most 
destructive  of  all  earthly  missions  to  shake  the  faith  of 
our  people  in  the  strength  and  stability  of  their  institu* 
tions.  And  these  boding  dreams,  these  hallucinations 
of  minds  heated  with  intemperate  zeal,  furnish  a  goodly 
and  perpetual  repast  over  which  the  enemies  of  repub- 
lican establishments  gloat  with  rancorous  rapture. 

The  policy  of  the  government  in  relation  to  the 
removal  of  the  Indians,  being  definitively  settled,  let  us 
reflect  a  moment  upon  the  fatuity  of  those  agitatora 
who  seek  to  resist  the  action  of  the  executive  by  inciting 
the  Indian  to  rebellion,  for  such  is  the  only  result  of 
their  interference.  The  accumulation  of  Indian  tribes 
on  our  southern  and  western  frontier,  where  the  slave 
population  is  most  dense,  both  of  which  classes  the 
northern  fanatics  constantly  feed  with  discontent, 
concentrate  a  force  hostile  and  formidable  to  the  white 
man ;  and  in  the  event  of  foreign  interposition,  which 
these  enthusiasts  openly  invoke,  the  Mexican,  the 
Indian,  and  the  Negro,  fortified  with  all  the  sympathies 
of  their  northern  brethren,  are  prepared  to  assail  the 
Anglo-Saxon  of  the  south.  Are  these  fit  allies  for  the 
northmen?  The  British  power  is  invoked.  Is  this 
allegiance  to  the  Union,  or  fidelity  to  confederates? 
The  great  family  of  European  nations  has  already 
been  shaken  to  its  centre,  thrones  subverted,  and  the 
superetitious  observances  of  centuries  dissipated  by 
the  fint-breathings  of  free  principles  which  our  French 
allies  of  the  revolution  introduced  among  them.  To 
weaken  our  institutions  at  home  by  domestic  strife,  to 
arm  the  cold,  calculating  fanatic  north,  against  the  im- 
patient and  fiery  south,  to  repel  Uie  working  of  our 
principles  abroad,  is  the  policy  of  those  nations ;  and 
they  are  not  a  little  indebted  to  those  churchmen  who 
delight  in  evil  auguries,  and  who  exaggerate  the  licen- 
tiousness of  our  people  as  if  it  were  the  greatest  of 
public  virtues.*  And  when  one  so  distinguished  as 
Dr.  Channing  volunteera  his  testimony,  it  is  seized 
upon  with  avidity,  and  published  to  the  world,  not  as 
the  revilings  of  a  prejudiced  foreigner,  but  as  the  im- 
partial declaration  of  a  native  citizen,  a  vessel  of  elec- 
tion, an  oracle  of  truth,  one  anointed  of  heaven. 

The  language  of  European  writers  in  relation  to  our 
civil  and  political  establishments,  betrays  that  degree  of 
ignorance  which  is  the  mother  of  fear.  The  true  char- 
acter of  the  colonists  and  the  nature  of  their  institu- 
tions have  never  been  properly  underatood  by  the  peo- 
ple of  England.  Negligent  to  observe  the  progress  of 
the  human  mind  in  the  new  world,  the  inquisitive 
speculations  of  its  inhabitants  upon  the  natural  rights 
of  man,  and  their  extraordinary  enterprise  in  the  de- 

'But  for  the  uouiual  length  to  which  it  would  have  extended  our 
anicle,  we  would  have  invited  the  auention  of  the  public  to  other 
consequences  of  a  serious  character,  which  flow  from  these  ex- 
aggerated statements  of  the  lawlessness  of  our  people  and  the 
weakness  of  our  goTernment  They  have  already  occasioned 
difflculties,  by  many  deemed  Insuperable,  In  the  settlement  of  the 
outrage  at  Schloseer  on  the  Canada  frontier.  Oar  own  wrirers 
have  so  firequently  published  to  ihe  world  the  unbridled  licen- 
tlousness  of  our  people,  and  the  Inability  of  the  civil  authorities 
10  restrain  them,  that  foreign  nations  justify  an  invavlon  of  our 
territory,  and  the  capture  and  cutting  out  of  a  boat,  upon  the 
grounds  aseumed  by  Mrs.  Tmllope,  Dr.  Channing,  and  Miss 
Martineau.  But  a  full  exposure  of  all  the  consequences  of  these 
ioBpatatioDs  opoa  our  moral  aod  national  character  would  re- 
qain  a  volume. 
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Telopment  of  the  plenieoas  resources  of  the  country ; 
when  the  long  suppressed  enerigies  of  this  youthful  but 
adventurous  people  burst  forth  into  successful  action, 
the  disciplined  European,  trammelled  by  hereditary 
prejudices  and  observances,  regarded  it  as  a  transient 
ebullition  of  feeling  worthy  only  of  derision.  They 
mistook  it  for  the  mountain  torrent  that  would  pass  away 
with  the  storm  thst  gave  it  birth :  they  knew  not  that 
it  was  the  stream  of  human  opinion,  which  the  acces- 
sion of  every  day  would  swell,  and  which  was  destined 
to  sweep  into  the  same  oblivion  the  resistance  of  con- 
servative bigotry  and  powerful  oppression.  The  un- 
compromising love  of  freedom  which  induced  the  early 
colonisu  to  abandon  the  homes  and  the  graves  of  their 
fathers,  and  to  subdue  a  wilderness  in  order  to  escape 
oppression;  the  dangers  to  which  in  their  infancy  they 
were  exposed  from  the  vicinage  of  a  murderous  (be, 
and  the  hardships  incident  to  their  new  situation,  natu- 
rally inspired  them  with  an  energy  of  character  and  a 
loftiness  of  soul,  unknown  to  their  European  kindred. 
The  restraints  of  the  feudal  tenures  had  been  left  be- 
hind them,  and  they  were  warmly  attached  to  the  soil 
upon  which  they  trod ;  they  were  the  "freeholders  of  the 
land,  and  the  rent  day  had  no  terrors  for  them."  The 
equality  introduced  by  the  abolition  of  the  law  of  en- 
tail and  primogeniture,  the  general  diffusion  of  useful 
and  practical  knowledge,  the  deep  slake  each  individual 
had  in  the  government,  could  not  fail  to  infuse  into 
their  bosoms  that  love  of  liberty,  that  independence 
and  elasticity  of  character,  that  jealouriy  of  power, 
which  has  led  to  the  establishment  of  a  frame  of  gov- 
ernment which  is  at  once  a  blessing  to  mankind,  and 
the  hope  of  the  nations.  If  we  revert  to  the  continent 
of  Europe,  we  will  discover  that  the  principles  upon 
which  our  government  is  framed,  bad  long  been  re- 
cognized, although  no  people  bad  -carried  them  into 
practical  operation.  History  is  an  immense  collec- 
tion of  experiments  of  the  nature  and  effects  of  the 
various  forms  of  government  ^  Some  institutions  are 
experimentally  ascertained  to  be  beneficial,  tome 
others  to  be  indubitably  destructive  to  human  happi- 
ness. The  philosophers  of  Europe  had,  for  a  century 
preceding  our  revolution,  listened  intently  to  the  testi- 
mony of  ages,  and  of  nations,  and  collected  from  them 
the  salutary  principles  which  regulate  the  mechanism 
of  society,  and  recognise  the  unalienable  rights  of  the 
eitizen.  The  nature  and  excellence  of  free  institutions 
had  been  reduced  to  demonstration,  yet  these  convincing 
arguments  influenced  the  councils  of  no  government, 
and  awakened  to  resistance  no  oppressed  people.  It 
was  at  this  propitious  period  when  all  Europe  presented 
the  repulsive  specucle  of  a  liberal  theory  opposed  to  a 
barbarous  practice,  when  the  germs  of  free  institutions 
had  taken  root  in  the  understanding  aod  were  eo twined 
with  the  affections  of  man,  that  our  forefathers  escaping 
from  the  oppressive  and  time-honored  establishments 
which  pressed  them  to  tbe  earth,  sought  at  the  extre- 
mity of  (he  ocean,  a  clime,  in  which  they  might  sub- 
stitute for  established  formulas  the  pure  and  voluntary 
worship  of  the  Deity,  and  where  they  might  erect 
political  institutions  originating  in  compact,  springing 
iramediaiely  from  the  will  of  the  people,  and  reposing 
upon  the  rights  of  man.  Deeply  impressed  with  the 
injustice  and  the  absuixiity  of  the  various  constitutions 
which  chance  had  scattered  over  the  work),  the  com- 


prehensive intellect  of  our  revolutionary  &lhen  wat 
exerted  in  erecting  a  stupendous  and  imperishable  fa- 
bric, which  reposing  on  the  immutable  basis  of  popohr 
right  and  general  happiness,  should  exclude  the  defect! 
and  combine  the  excellences  of  the  multiplied  politieil 
establishments  known  to  man.  Antiquity  could  eonie- 
crate  to  them  no  rule  which  reason  did  not  respect; 
and  they  shrunk  from  no  innovation  to  whieh  reason 
conducted.  Guided  by  the  polarity  of  reason,  thej 
stood  out  from  the  shore,  and  leaving  the  ancient  land- 
marks for  behind  them,  they  sought  by  a  bolder  naviga- 
tk)n  to  discover  in  unexplored  regions  the  treasure  of 
public  felicity.  And  they  found  it.  Notwithsundiog 
the  Tatici nations  of  men  of  evil  augury  and  timoroui 
apprehensions;  notwithstanding  the  eagerness  with 
which  these  sickly  dreams  of  a  distempered  fancy  are 
repeated,  by  those  who  can  neither  appreciate  nor 
admire  our  government,  as  if  they  were  the  breathing 
of  holy  prophecy ;  we,  the  American  people,  unseduced 
from  our  allegiance,  unshaken  in  our  confidence  in  tbe 
excellence  and  permanency  of  our  institutions,  fed, 
and  are  thankful  that  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant  is  among 
us.  If  not  more  favored,  at  least  more  thankful  tban 
the  chosen  people  of  Jehovah,  we  will  not  proodljr 
exult,  but  meekly  bow  down  in  gratefulness  forbles* 
sings,  such  as  heaven  in  its  mercy  has  seldom  voodi* 
safed  to  man.  "Ask  of  the  days  of  old,"  eidaiooed 
the  indignant  prophet  when  he  rebuked  the  repining 
Israelite,  "ask  of  the  days  of  old,  that  have  been  be 
fore  thy  time,  from  the  day  that  God  created  nan  opon 
the  face  of  the  earth,  from  one  end  of  heaven  to  the 
other  end  thereof,  if  ever  there  was  done  the  like  thing, 
or  it  hath  been  known  at  any  time** 

Let  us  assure  Dr.  C banning  that  we  are  not  tbe 
depraved  people  he  has  imagined  us,  and  that  in  ike 
whole  book  of  recorded  time,  he  wilt  searcely  find  a 
people  equally  numerous  who  are  less  depraved.  Andai 
the  British  reviewer  bases  all  his  prophetic  aspirations 
of  our  speedy  ruin  upon  the  unfounded  cbaiges  of  the 
learned  divine,  tlie  framework  of  his  aigument  falls, 
because  the  foundations  are  hollow  and  unsound. 

There  is  in  France  a  school  of  philosophers  and  poliu* 
cions,  who  have  been  appropriately  denominated  thi 
mystics;  they  are  not  unfrequently  led  by  clergymen, 
and  constitute,  in  that  crater  of  political  coo»ulsion^ 
the  MOVBMBNT  party.  At  the  very  head  of  this  band 
of  agitators  is  the  celebrated  politico-religious  dema- 
gogue, the  Abb^  de  la  Mennais.  Reformation  of  abosN 
by  the  calm  and  peaceful  agency  of  wholesome  pablie 
opinion,  has  no  attraction  for  them.  The  whirfwiud 
of  revolution  is  the  only  agent  fitted  to  their  rash  de> 
signs  and  heated  imaginations.  And  this  morbid 
desire  for  revolution  does  not  seem  to  be  entirely 
prompted  by  that  love  of  diange  or  excitement,  or  by 
that  ambition  which  usually  impels  men  to  sabfert 
existing  establishments ;  no,  they  are  fanatics.  They 
anticipate  stupendous  results  from  the  action  of  entbo- 
siastic  associations  forcing  public  opinion  into  rapid 
and  straitened  currents,  and  overthrowing  in  its  resirt* 
less  progress  every  barrier.  By  an  agency  indepen- 
dent of,  and  transcending  all  law,  they  expect  through 
a  long  chain  of  revolutionary  convulsions  to  effect  t 
certain  social  revolution,  which  is  to  consommaie  m 
happiness  of  the  human  race,  by  abolishing  every  yet- 
tige  of  slavery,  and  introducing  a  happy  mill«ow« 
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of  UDiTerMl  equality.  Let  u«  not  incline  to  ridicule 
thie  flinaticism  at  too  wild  and  destructive  in  its  cha- 
raetar  to  eng;a^  the  atteiition  of  reflecting  men.  It 
baa  its  attractive  as  well  as  its  dark  aspects ;  it  is  to  all 
\appearance  a  mingling  of  heaven  and  earth.  There 
'is  widely  disseminated  among  as,  particularly  in  the 
northern  and  eastern  slates,  a  peculiarity  of  mental 
chnracter,  in  which  a  strong  native  sentiment  of  reli- 
gion is  blended  with  a  powerful  tendency  to  skepticism 
and  infidelity.  In  the  delirium  of  hope,  these  men 
divert  all  those  aspirations  which  properly  belong  to  a 
future  state,  towards  speculations  upon  the  perfectibility 
of  mankind  on  earth.  Unbelievers  of  ardent  and  ima- 
ginative temperaments  are  very  prone  to  fall  into  this 
fanatic  trance ;  for,  when  incredulity  draws  an  impene- 
trable veil  over  the  future,  it  is  perfectly  natural  that 
men  should  become  the  dupes  of  these  gross  delusions. 
Ami  why  should  this  astonish  reflecting  meni  when  the' 
distinguished  divine,  who  has  become  the  apologist  of 
Kneeiand,  the  blasphemer,  boklly  sustains  Tappaa, 
the  agitator? 

'^  We  will  in? ite  public  attention  to  a  few  more  ex- 
tracu  from  Dr.  Channing's  libel  upon  our  character  and 
government,  and  hasten  to  conclude.  "  We  are  a  rest- 
less people,"  sajrs  Dr.  Channing,  **prone  to  encroach- 
ment, impatient  of  the  ordinary  laws  of  progress,  less 
anxious  to  eonsolidate  and  to  perfect  than  to  extend  our 
insiitations,  more  ambitious  of  spreading  ourselves  over 
&  wide  space,  than  of  diffusing  beauty  and  fruiifuloess 
ower  a  narrower  field.  Henceforth  we  must  cease  to  cry 
peace,  peace.  Our  eagle  will  whet,  not  gorge  its  appe- 
tite on  its  first  victim ;  and  will  snufif  a  more  tempting 
quarry,  more  alluring  blood  in  every  new  region  which 
opens  southward.  To  me  it  seems  not  only  the  right, 
but  the  DUTY  of  the  free  states,  in  case  of  the  annexa- 
iion  of  Texas,  to  say  to  the  slaveholdiog  states,  '  vat 
regard  tkuaaoMthe  dUtoluium  of  the  Union,^  We  will 
D9t  become  partners  in  your  schemes  of  spreading  and 
perpetuating  slavery,  in  your  hopes  of  conquest,  in 
year  unrighteous  spoils.  A  pacific  division  in  the 
first  instance  seems  to  me  to  threaten  less  contention, 
than  a  lingering,  feverish  dissolutMn  of  the  Union, 
such  as  most  be  expected  under  this  fatal  innovation. 
We  shall  expose  our  freedom  to  great  peril  by  entering 
a  new  career  of  crime.  We  are  corrupt  enough  already," 
&e.  **  Still  I  am  compelled  to  acknowledge  an  extent  of 
cemtpKopi  among  us,  which  menaces  freedom,  and  our 
dearest  interests.  That  the  cause  of  republicanism  is 
toffering  abroad,  through  the  defects  and  crimes  of  our 
country  men,  is  as  true  as  that  it  is  regarded  with  in- 
creased skepticism  among  ourselves.  Abroad,  repub- 
lican ism  is  identified  with  the  United  States,  and  it  is 
certain  that  the  ^meriemi  name  has  not  risen  qflate  hi  the 
werldJ"  Deeply  as  we  revere  the  function  of  the  priest- 
hood in  iu  appropriate  exercise,  a  love  for  truth  and 
justice  to  our  common  country,  compels  us  to  pronounce 
Iheae  eztracu  a  gross  libel  on  the  Americsn  character 
and  government.  In  the  just  indignation  which  every 
man  who  respecu  the  national  character  must  feel  for 
this  Qowarrantableand  unfounded  abuse  by  a  christian 
divine  and  native  citizen,  there  is  little  inclination  to 
complain  of  the  Jo  iriumphes!  which  the  British  review, 
ar  poars  forth  abundantly  over  the  moral  degradation 
of  a  people,  who,  before  the  publieatkm  of  Dr,  Channing, 
hmd  perraaded  themselves  that  they  were  the  purest, 


and  happiest,  and  most  intelligent  of  the  sons  of  the  chil- 
dren of  men.  It  is  from  publications  of  this  kind,  that 
the  enemies  of  republican  institutions  in  the  old  world 
derive  those  atrocious  calumnies,  which  represent  us  to 
the  nations  of  the  earth  as  the  most  turbulent  and  de- 
moralized of  people.  The  article  of  Dr.  Channing  had 
probably  reached  Europe  when  M.  Lackanal  read  to 
the  French  Academy  rf  Moral  and  Political  Science, 
the  following  extract  from  his  work  on  the  United 
States,  to  which  we  append  a  few  observations  by  a 
Parn  correspondent : 

'*  According  to  M.  Lackanal,  in  the  United  States^ 
'nothing  is  easier,  than  divorce— -nothing  more  secure 
from  judicidl  process  snd  social  disgrace  than  insolvency.' 
His  account  of  our  negro  slavery,  and  the  condition  of 
the  free  colored  ueople,  rivals  at  least  that  of  Miss  Mar- 
tineau.  *  The  Central  or  Federal  Executive  power  is 
without  means  of  enforcing  the  laws  of  Congress  with  the 
States,  who  resist  whenever  they  please.  With  every 
American,  individualism  or  personal  independence  is  at 
its  heighu  No  American  entertains  the  least  venera- 
tion for  the  law,  or  respea  for  the  magistrate ;  he 
creates  both  one  day;  he  can  unmake  them  the  day 
after ;  he  never  forgets  that  th^y  are  his  work.  The 
people^literttllj^  regard  the  President,  the  members  of 
Congress,  the  judges,  as  their  servants,  and  give  them 
no  other  appellation.    They  slap  them  in  the  face,— so 

great  is  their  irreverence :  witness  the  slap  dealt  to 
resident  Jackson,  and  w  ith  impunity.  If  a  member  of 
Congress  ventures  to  call  for  lutvs  to  repress  popular 
excesses,  he  onlv  provokes  new  storms, — this  is  what 
happened  after  the  conflagration  of  the  Ursuline  convent 
near  Boston.'  Lackanal  then  read  details  of  General 
Jackson^s  treatment  of  legislators  and  judges  at  New 
Orleans,  of  the  execution  of  Arbuthnot  and  Ambrister 
and  similar  measures— adding— *  foul  eeta  pouoeit  avoir 
son  utiiiU;  mttis  ces  faits  sont  peu  d'aecord  mee  le  reaped 
qu*on  prqjfesse  en  France  pour  les  guaranties  de  la  lei: 
M.  Lackanal  thinks  that  General  Jackson,  while  Presi- 
dent, let  loose  the  reins  of  Democracy,  in  order  to  be- 
come at  length  a  necessary  dictator.  *  In  fine,  the  futu- 
rity of  the  United  States  is  a  curious  and  pregnant 
problem.  Will  these  wild  democracies  ultimately  fall 
into  the  track,  shape  and  polity  of  the  old  communities 
of  the  world,  or  will  the  elements  now  fermenting  in 
America,  engender  a  new  regime  and  a  new  aspect  for 
human  society  7'  I  leave  these  questions  to  the  sooth- 
sayers. With  regard  to  the  superior  respect  manifested 
in  France  for  the  guaranties  of  the  law,  let  the  point  be 
examined  with  a  little  reference  to  the  domestic  history 
of  France  under  the  old  Bourbons,  during  the  revolution, 
or  even  since  the  revival  or  vindication  of  the  charter 
in  1830.  France  is  still  under  the  government  of  state 
necessity ;  and  the  popular  excesses  are  far  more  nu- 
merous and  grave,  than  those  which  occur  in  the  United 
States.  The  riots  at  Tours,  Amiens,  Anfrouleroe, 
Bordeaux,  Macon,  of  recent  date,  cost  more  blood  than 
all  the  disorders  of  the  kind  which  have  occurred  in  tlie 
United  States  since  the  date  of  their  constitution.  Last 
week  we  had  informatkm  of  a  female  commotion  on  the 
banks  of  the  Rhone.  The  women  assembled  in  great 
numbers,  broke  down  some  dykes  just  constructed,  and 
fought  a  hard  battle  with  the  soldiery  called  in  by  a 
sub- prefect  to  disperse  or  capture  the  ladies.  Were  it 
not  for  the  military  force  always  at  hand,  what  would 
be  the  ostensible  respect  for  law? — Unfortunately, 
throughout  Europe,  the  influence  of  law  seems  to  be 
owing  principally  to  the  idea  of  an  overwhelming  mili- 
tary coercion.  Law  is  received  as  the  work  of  selfish 
power,  not  of  executives  and  leirislatures  instituted  and 
acting  for  the  national  weal.  However,  the  compara- 
tively few  disorders,  and  the  in^ances  of  LyncA  justice, 
of  which  so  much  is  made  in  the  London  and  Paris 
papers,  together  with  the  historical  character  of  Euro- 
pean democracy,  have  produced  an  almost  universal 
impreasioa  that  the  American  citizen  is  and  must  bo 
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anarchical;  and  it  is  upon  this  suppoaed  UnoUt 
that  the  wriiers  on  the  Canada  reoellion  count  as  a 
sure  and  ail-sufficient  auxiliary  for  that  rebellion,  what- 
ever may  be  the  dispositions  and  proclamations  of  our 
General  and  State  authorities." 

That  we  shall  ultimately  attain  our  destiny— that 
our  decline  and  fall  will  at  some  future  dsy  add  another 
to  the  many  lessons  of  experience,  to  instruct  future 
generations— will  only  furnish  another  proof  of  the  per- 
ishable nature  of  all  human  institutions.  But  that  we 
•hall  demonstrate  the  great  problem  of  the  capability  of 
man  for  self-government,  and  of  theeapac^y  of  republi- 
can institutions  to  secure  the  greatest  share  of  happiness 
and  freedom  to  the  greatest  number,  we  can  never 
doubt,  so  long  as  the  past  is  admitted  to  be  an  index  to 
the  future.  Indeed  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that 
the  Union  may  be  dissolved,  and  that  we  may  be  forced 
into  new  associations  by  the  agiutors  of  the  northern 
states.  And  the  blow  which  severs  the  bond  will  come 
from  the  south,  and  the  northmen  will  be  startled  in 
the  midst  of  their  agitations,  by  the  decisive  action  of  a 
people  wh<^  have  long  since  been  convinced  that  upon 
the  delicate  subject  of  slavery  there  is  no  longer  any 
union  or  lympathy  between  the  free  and  the  slave 
states.  That  blow  already  in^pends.  Indeed  we  have 
twice  seen  the  union  of  these  states  endangered.  Once 
by  New  England  in  the  dark  hour  of  adversity,  and 
once  by  South  Carolina  in  the  flood  tide  of  prosperity. 
And  during  the  session  of  the  present  Congress,  when 
the  southern  members  were  driven  from  the  ball  of  re- 
presenutives  by  the  abolitionists  of  the  north,  the  Union 
for  the  time  being  was  virtually  dissolved. 

But  there  are  better  da3rs,  there  are  brighter  auspices 
before  us.  Even  the  reverend  gentleman  himself,  pro- 
phetic of  evil  as  he  is,  is  constrained  to  admit  that 
among  dark  omens  he  sees  favorable  influences,  reme- 
dial processes,  counteracting  agencies.  And  we  will 
venture  to  predict,  that  another  lustre  will  not  have 
passed  away  before  the  whole  band  of  agitators,  with 
their  clerical  leaders  at  their  head,  bowing  down  before 
the  indignation  of  a  long  suffering  people,  will  be  made 
to  confess  and  to  feel  that  fanaticism  is  not  religion, 
that  intemperate  seal  is  not  charity,  and  that  political 
religionism  is  only  calculated  for  the  meridian  of  Spain< 
It  is  a  melancholy  but  growing  conviction,  that  a  con* 
sidcrable  portion  of  our  clergy  is  falling  away  from  the 
sound  morality  and  staid  sobriety  of  the  fathers  of  the 
American  church.  Ambition  seems  still  to  be  a  weed 
of  quick  and  early  vegetation  in  the  vineyard  of  Christ; 
and  surpliced  priests,  forgetful  of  the  sanctity  of  their 
function,  and  swollen  beyond  the  girth  of  the  canon, 
plunge  headlong  into  the  turbid  waters  of  political  con- 
troversy, and  instead  of  being  ministrants  of  peace  and 
good  will,  are  constantly  obtruding  themselves  upon  the 
public,  and  mingling  in  the  most  exciting  and  exaspe- 
rating discussions.  Sterne  wss  a  lewd  hypocrite,  and 
has,  we  believe,  had  no  imitators  in  this  country;  but  the 
politico-religious  demagogue.  Swift,  has  many  compe- 
titors for  the  vile  crown  which  he  preeminently  me- 
rited. It  is  because  of  our  reverence  for  the  clerical 
order,  that  we  regret  at  all  times  to  hear  the  voice  of 
one  consecrated  to  christian  meekness  and  charity,  lifted 
up  amid  the  political  clamor,  where  nothing  pure  can 
live  and  retain  its  purity.  The  forum  is  no  place  for  the 
priest ;  and  if  he  be  earnestly  devoted  to  the  service  of 
his  Master,  the  widow  and  the  orphan,  the  sick  and  the 
prisoner,  the  sorrowful  and  the  dying,  all  the  mi- 
nistrations of  charity  will  so  engage  his  feelings  and 
occupy  his  attention,  that  be  will  have  little  inclination 


or  time  to  abandon  his  appropriate  function!  tofintlM 
flame  of  political  excitement,  or  to  seek  diatiuctioB  hj 
mingling  in  the  heady  current  of  religiona  orpoUtiol 
fsnaticism.  When  not  employed  in  the  fonetioni  of 
their  ministry,  prayer  in  the  solitude  of  their  chambcn 
would  suit  them  far  better  than  the  publication  of  let- 
ters to  eminent  statesmen,  derogatory  to  the  natiooal 
chsracter  and  morals.  They  were  cooiecrated  to  minii. 
ter  to  the  spiritual  necessities,  not  to  pander  to  the  in- 
tolerant feelings  of  men ;  they  were  set  apart  to  blcM; 
and  not  to  curse  mankind. 

Whether  we  look  to  the  extent  of  our  territory,  em- 
bracing every  temperate  clime,  and  teeming  witheTe7 
variety  of  production,  or  to  the  character  and  promiie 
of  our  free  institutions,  evidences  of  the  manificneeof 
a  bountiful  Creator  crowd  around  us,  and  impel  ni  to 
maintain  that  union  upon  which  uinch  of  our  happi- 
ness and  security  depends,  and  which  none  but  aot- 
selves  can  put  asunder.  Licentioosneas  and  imobor- 
dinstion,  tho  impatience  which  frets  under  a  tycien  of 
established  order,  and  the  fanaticism  which  woold  har- 
ry man  by  unnatural  stimulants  towardi  naattaiaaUe 
perfection,  these  are  the  restless  and  natural  enemies  of 
republican  establishments ;  and  the  agitator  and  poli- 
tico-religionist are  the  high  priests  of  tn/emperanceind 
mur^.  We  have  opened  a  new  volume  in  the  book 
of  man,  more  precious  than  the  last  of  the  Sybil's.  We 
have  collected  from  the  wisdom  snd  experience  of  de 
parted  ages  a  new  theory  of  government.  It  ia  an  ex- 
periment ripe  with  promise  to  unborn  generations.  We 
have  no  past  history  of  our  own  to  guide  ua ;  we  stand 
forth  before  the  nations  of  the  earth  bearing  throogh  a 
wilderness  the  consecrated  emblems  of  freedom,  and  il^ 
after  a  weary  pilgrimage,  we  shall  attain  tbe  promised 
land,  and  infuse  the  spirit  which  animatea  oa  intestable 
and  permanent  institutions ;  if  we  shall  kindle  the 
divine  flame  of  liberty  upon  altars  surrounded  and  pro- 
tected by  a  nation  of  invincible  freemen;  if  we  sbiH 
substitute,  in  the  structure  of  governmental  machinery, 
the  controlling  power  of  mind  for  afaeolate  wiH,  tad 
rational  equality  for  artificial  checks  and  privily; 
then  may  the  governments  of  the  old  world  treisble 
for  their  time-honored  and  crippled  observances,  for 
the  ancient  despotisms  will  be  crushed  beneath  the 
vast  and  magnificent  structure  of  democracy,  which  ii 
already  pushing  its  foundations  far  and  wide,  into  Oie 
confidence  and  aflectiona  of  mankind.  It  ia  thia  prin- 
ciple of  democracy,  now  in  the  full  awecpof  aucoewftil 
experiment,  that  alarms  the  despotism  of  the  old  voild, 
and  induces  ito  votaries,  with  thoughts  that  are  fatheis 
to  their  wishes,  to  found,  upon  such  unmerited  libds 
as  those  of  Dr.  Channing  and  Mrs.  TroUoppe,  prophetic 
argumsnts  of  our  speedy  dissolution.  Tbcae  aie  mea 
whose  thoughts,  feelings,  habits,  associations  and  pre- 
judices, are  closely  interwoven  with  thinga  of  the  olden 
lime,  and  have  embraced  with  a  thousand  delicate  ten- 
drils which  may  be  sundered  but  never  diaengiM 
the  crumbling  ruins  of  the  ancient  fabric,  wboae  motil- 
derlng  condition  is  concealed  from  themselves  by  uis 
luxuriance  of  their  affections.  They  look  open  afl 
change  as  ruin,  and  all  decay  as  the  fruitful  source  of 
life  and  beauty.  Although  they  seem  to  walk  with 
eyes  wilfully  darkened,  yet  in  their  hearts  have  they 
trembled;  for  they  have  felt  the  agitations  beneath  and 
around  them,  and  they  "grope  tremblingly  among  the 
brisding  energies  of  popular  feeling  as  if  they  were  on 
the  crater  of  a  volcano.'*  They  live  with  the  pant-th^ 
have  no  hope  for  the  fotore;  and  ihespirit  which  ■«• 
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BiatM  oar  issUtatioiui,  bj  a  tiiigle  braathing  woald 
ibiTar  the  enohanted  talitman  which  guards  all  their 
tfeMured  wealth.    Bat  for  ue,  we  are  a  new  people, 
fpriaging  at  once  into  the  fall  vigor  of  life,  anafflicted 
with  the  weakneeaes  of  infancy  or  the  palsy  of  age ;  we 
have  no  records  of  the  past—  no  traditions  of  glory ;  we 
have  commenced  our  sublime  career;  oar  associations, 
ear  hopes,  oar  honors,  are  all  with  the  friture ;  in  the 
pist  we  behold  nothing  but  the  sufferings  of  the  many 
and  the  crimes  and  oppressions  of  the  few — and  shrink- 
ing from  the  contemplation  of  the  dark  ages  of  man,  we 
have  opened  a  sealed  book,  a  new  Yolume,  filled  with 
the  promise  of  happiness  and  moral  excellence  and 
dimity  to  the  human  family,  under  the  influence  of 
the  equality  breathed  forth  in  every  lesson  of  that  other 
book,  which  is  called  the  book  of  life.    We  are  in  the 
bod  and  promise  of  blossom  and  fruit ;  and  like  the  rod 
of  the  prophet  in  the  tabernacle,  the  staff  upon  which 
we  lean  blooms  and  fructifies.    Let  not  the  monarchists 
of  Europe,  misled  by  the  intemperate  language  of  en- 
thusiasts or  agiutors,  hug  themselves  in  the  forlorn 
hope  that  we  shall  find  it  necessary  to  borrow  their  arti- 
fieial  checks  upon  the  will  of  the  people,  and  let  not 
Dr.  Channing  persuade  himself  that  we  shall  require 
a  "stronger  government;'*  our  forefathers  have  im- 
preved  upon  their  desceodants  too  lively  an  image  of 
their  aufferingv  under  the  oppressions  of  kings  and 
nobles,  to  permit  them  to  abandon  their  own  pure  faith 
to  bow  down  before  such  idols  in  their  western  asylum. 
[We  are  now  the  only  nation  in  whom  the  vital  princi- 
ple is  active   and  progressive.     Other  nations  have 
been— their  onward  career  is  closed—  their  history  is 
written  in  the  fate  of  other  empires  which  have  prece- 
ded them  in  th«  march  of  ruin.    But  in  the  structure 
of  oar  own  beautiful  edifice,  it  would  appear  that  all 
the  salatary  lessons  of  history  had  been  gathered  and 
itndied,  and  that  the  temple  destined  to  flourish  for- 
evermore,  had  sprung  up  into  fair  and  beaateous  pro- 
portions, not  unlike  the  foam-born  Gytherea  from  amid 
the  wrecks  of  a^es  on  the  stormy  shores  of  time.    Our 
iiiititatioiis  are  based  upon  a  sound  morality ;  and  the 
fenius  of  Christianity  has  imparted  a  portion  of  its  im- 
mortality to  the  institutions  which  embalm  it.    What 
a  inblime  destiny  is  ours,  and  how  immeasarably  be- 
neath contempt  do  those  sink,  who  affect  to  see  in 
eaaoal  excesses  that  ruin  which  they  rather  desire  than 
L|nticlpate.    What  a  sublime  destiny  is  oars  7    Of  that 
Aoflo-Saxon  race  peculiarly  constituted  for  freedom, 
vith  political  institutions  admired  by  the  world,  and 
onlj  feared  by  its  opprcfsors,  with  a  prosperity  like 
that  of  the  Samian  prince,  so  startlingly  stupendous  as 
to  be  its'only  evil  omen ;  carrying  civilization  into  the 
laitoeases  of  the  forests  ;  erecting  empires  and  cities  in 
the  wilderness,  in  one  short  generation  of  the  children 
of  men ;  with  one  arm  stretched  forth  towards  the 
abode  of  winter,  and  with  the  other  reaching  towards 
the  tropics,  with  opposite  oceans  for  boundaries;  to 
whom  is  it  given  to  calculate  the  future  elevation  and 
nonl  grandeur  of  this  people  1    And  even  while  men 
of  limited  views  discnss  the  excesses  of  the  border,  the 
frontier  line  has  moved,  and  the  theatre  of  semi-barba- 
lie  strife  has  already  been  subdued  by  all  the  refine- 
ments of  society.    Before  another  century  shall  have 
dapsed,  empires  will  have  sprung  into  being  which 
will  render  feeble  the  voice  of  those  who  demand  the 
Abolition  of  slavery.    When  this  unhappy  race  shall 
have  been  fitly  prepared  for  freedom,  when  their  eman- 
cipation can  be  effected  with  safety  to  the  white  man, 


and  when  the  slave  states  themselves  in  their  own  good 
time,  shall  deem  it  wise  and  proper,  then,  and  not  be- 
fore, will  the  sons  of  Ham  go  forth  from  the  house  of 
bondage.  The  single  enemy,  the  natural  foe  of  our 
institutions,  is  licentiousness  ;  for  as  all  free  institu- 
tions repose  on  the  broad  basis  of  morality,  whatever 
tends  to  introduce  insubordination  is  eminently  de- 
structive. And  whenever  the  fanatic,  the  abolitionist, 
the  politico-religious  demagogue,  in  a  spirit  of  wanton 
mischief  or  misguided  zeal,  throw  their  fire-brands 
among  any  portion  of  the  people,  and  stimulate  them  to 
rebellion,  let  us  reflect  upon  the  wisdom  of  the  Romans 
in  the  purer  days  of  the  republic,  when  they  represent- 
ed LIOKMTIOtrSNSSS  AS  THUMDBBSTB  VCK  ST  HSAVBN  AT 
THX  MOMBNT  8MB  STBIVBS  TO  BBBAK  ▲  TABLX  OT  THB 
LAW  AND  TAB  BALAMCB  OT  JvSTICB. 

Tet  we  entertain  no  serious  apprehensions  of  the  con- 
sequences of  clerical  interposition  in  secular  and  poli- 
tical affairs;  for,  however  deeply  enthusiasts  may  de- 
plore it,  the  age  of  crusades,  like  the  age  of  chivalry,  is 
pasu  Although  our  peace  may  be  fearfully  disturbed 
for  a  season,  and  the  Union  seriously  threatened,  the 
influence  of  the  clergy  in  this  country  will  ultimately 
be  restrained  within  its  appropriate  sphere;  and  the 
moment  its  members  mingle  with  excited  crowds  of 
citizens,  making  broad  their  phylacteries  with  strange 
and  unholy  characters  graven  thereon,  they  cease  to 
compel  or  to  merit  the  reverence  of  reflecting  men. 
They  may  bring  religion  into  contempt  with  the  mass 
of  the  people;  but  they  can  never  shake  those  estab- 
lishments or  dissolve  that  Union,  which  were  founded 
in  a  deep  jealousy  of  their  controlling  influence  and 
frightful  corruption  in  other  lands.  But  if,  instead  of 
inciting  the  angry  and  vengeful  feelings  of  the  weaker 
portion  of  our  people,  the  clergy  would  interpose  to  in- 
culcate patience,  forbearance,  and  brotherly  love ;  if, 
instead  of  inflaming  the  passions  which  alienate  the 
northern  and  southern  states,  and  coolly  recommending 
disunion  rather  than  the  erection  or  admission  of  slave 
statesinto  the  confederacy,  ministers  of  the  gospel  would 
teach  us  how  pleasant  it  is  for  brethren  to  dwell  together 
in  unity ;  if,  instead  of  pandering  to  the  coarse  appetite 
of  monarchists,  by  collecting  from  every  filthy  deposit 
struggling  instances  of  the  profligacy  of  border  morals 
or  city  license,  and  proclaiming  them  to  the  world  as 
conclusive  evidences  of  prevailing  immorality  and  re- 
publican licentiousness,  they  would  (if  indeed  they 
must  transcend  their  sacred  function,)  vindicate  the 
character  of  onr  free  institntions  and  the  morals  of  our 
people,  notwithstanding  occasional  outrages ;  if  they 
would  discard  from  their  alliance  in  behalf  of  the  In- 
dian, the  slave  and  the  Mexican,  the  "  friends  of  strong- 
er govenunents"  in  Europe,  and  uphold  and  sustain 
instead  of  disuniting  and  traducing  our  people  and 
government;  then,  would  our  march  to  eminence  be 
peaceful  and  prosperous,  and  before  the  curtain  of  time 
shall  have  fallen  upon  another  century,  unborn  mil- 
lions throughout  the  vast  and  untrodden  regions  of  our 
productive  soil,  gathered  together,' the  children  of  op- 
pression, from  the  four  winds  of  heaven,  men  of  every 
tongue  and  clime,  will  exhibit  to  the  world  the  sublime 
spectacle  of  a  republic  of  bonndless  extent  of  territory 
and  unprecedented  populousness,  flourishing  in  stable 
security  upon  the  broad  basis  of  popular  will.  The  ca- 
pability of  man  for  self-government  will  have  ceased  to 
be  a  problem. 

We  may  be  misuken  in  our  judgment,  but  we  are 
fully  persuaded  that  if  members  of  the  clergy  had 
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never  promoted  or  sanctioned  the  eflTorts  of  the  aboli- 
tionists io  a  spirit  of  misguided  philanthropy,  the  pre- 
sent unhappy  state  of  feeling*  between  different  sections 
of  the  Union  would  never  have  existed.  This  interfer- 
ence of  the  ministry  with  political  discussions,  this 
prompting  of  popular  and  sectional  delusion,  is  emi* 
ncnily  wrong  and  intolerably  disgusting.  But  though 
we  are  indignant,  let  us  be  strictly  just.  In  the  Ameri- 
can church  there  are  meek,  unpretending,  and  godly 
men,  who  stand  aloof  from  these  vexatious  movements, 
and  confine  themselves  exclusively  to  the  work  of  their 
divine  Master.  And  it  is  proper  to  sute,  that  in  the  ap- 
peal we  have  now  made  to  the  clergy  in  behalf  of  reli- 
gion and  humanity,  we  have  addressed  ourselves  to  that 
portion  of  the  ministry  alone,  which,  feeling  the  justice 
and  truth  of  our  remarks,  will  stand  rebuked,  and  there- 
fore indignant.  Entertaining  for  the  former  class  es- 
teem and  reverence,  we  have  no  apology  to  ofler  to 
these  latter  for  the  boldness,  it  may  be  the  presump- 
tion, with  which  we  have  spoken  unwelcome  but  salu- 
tary truths.  Engaged  in  a  good  causa  we  have  no 
false  delicdby,  no  priestly  apprehensions*  But  while  we 
respect  a  well-ordeted  priesthood,  we  love  our  eommon  | 
country ;  while  we  revere  religion,  we  detest  fanati- 1 
cism ;  and  while  we  are  pleased  to  behold  under  benign  j 
auspices,  clouds  of  incense  ascending  in  peaceful  union 
from  altars  of  every  denomination  to  the  throne  of 
grace,  we  abhor  political  iKLiaioNZSJi. 

Let  clerical  agitators  beware.  In  rending  the  tree 
with  ProBpero  to  liberate  the  imprisoned  spirit  to  do 
their  bidding,  let  them  take  warning  from  the  impres- 
sive lessons  of  antiquity,  lest  its  reaction  be  destructive 
to  themselves.  But  we  will  not  despond;  for,  these  as- 
saults, however  continuous  and  violent,  can  never 
overthrow  the  muniments  which  surround  us ;  and 
there  is  a  detei  gent  energy  in  our  system,  which,  how- 
ever tardily  excited,  will  effectually  repel  them.  And 
when  the  "  deluge  ef  fanaticism  shall  have  fallen  back 
from  the  Ark  of  Freedom,  the  dove  will  go  forth  with 
his  olive  branch,"  the  harbinger  of  peace  and  tranquili- 
ty, and  the  beautiful  bow  will  be  hung  out  in  the  hea- 
vens, the  emblem  of  reoonciliaticm. 

In  our  progress  to  eminence,  wo  have  not,  like  other 
nations,  to  pass  through  a  tedious  pilgrimage ;  sepa- 
rated from  the  nations  of  the  earth  by  the  ocean,  we 
have  no  enemies  to  subdue ;  no  sudden  reverses  of  for- 
tune to  apprehend ;  springing  at  once  into  the  vigor  of 
early  manhood,  we  have  no  early  history  to  eiMnpose ; 
we  have  only  to  fill  up  the  measure  of  our  dominion 
and  glory.  We  shall  sooner  than  other  people  enter 
upon  the  mature  age  of  nations,  and  behold  mind  as- 
serting its  supremacy ;  animated  by  those  patriotic 
emotions  which  glowed  in  the  bosoms  of  our  forefa- 
thers, we  will  speedily  seek  the  enduring  glories  of 
peace,  and  by  devoting  all  our  energies  to  mental  im- 
provement, will  adorn  with  all  the  triumphs  of  genius 
the  land  of  our  nativity.  And  when  our  power  shall 
have  attained  its  height,  and  our  government  its  mag- 
nificence, who  shall  prescribe  limits  to  its  science  or 
refinement  7  Wherefore  shall  we  net  attain  to  those 
heights  of  knowledge,  which,  restoring  us  to  the  primi- 
tive range  of  intellectual  vigor,  will  assimilate  us  to 
thostf*  men  of  the  olden  time  who  were  deemed  worthy  to 
bold  friendly  converse  with  angelic  spirits'?  Yet  the 
star  of  our  destiny  must  ultimately  set  forever,  for  the 
only  star  that  gives  promise  of  immortality  is  the  one 
which  conducted  the  easltirn  sagea  to  the  feet  of  the  in- 
fant Redeemer.  Other  nations  have  perished,  and  left 
behind  them  a  moral  and  a  memory  of  desolation,  and 


the  scattered  vestiges  of  their  magnificence  tntloine 
the  evidences  of  the  pride  which  goeth  before  niiB,aiMi 
the  prompteis  of  mournful  and  chastening  feelingi. 
The  successor  of  the  fisherman  sin  upon  thetbioDeof 
the  Ciesars ;  the  descendants  of  Ishnnel,  whose  emplR 
extended  from  the  Atlantic  to  Bagdad,  the  leat  of  tbe 
Caliphs,  from  the  gardens  of  Cairo  to  the  shades  of  tbe 
Alhambra,  have  been  driven  back  to  the  sandy  deseiK 
of  Arabia;  and  the  dynasties,  which  now  seem  to  be 
firmly  established,  must  yield  to  the  empire  of  fate  and 
furnish  new  lessons  for  the  future.  And  althouf b  spe- 
culation on  this  subject  may  aeem  to  be  profitless,  inss* 
much  as  it  is  given  to  no  man  to  lift  a  comer  of  the 
veil  which  overshadows  the  future;  yet  when  we  r^ 
fleet  upon  the  moral  culture  of  our  people,  thenaiure 
of  our  institutions  originating  in  the  consent  of  the  go- 
verned, and  founded  upon  the  purifying  and  aalutuj 
principles  of  Christianity  and  freedom,  we  mayjiutij 
anticipate  a  longer  duration,  a  mote  sublime  deiUDyi 
than  has  marked  the  career  of  other  govenuDenti, 
whose  foundations  have  been  less  stable  and  permane&t. 
When  by  the  slow  and  peaceful  operation  of  wbolesome 
public  opinion,  we  shall  have  emancipated  the  slave; 
when  through  the  agency  of  a  sober  and  pious  mioii* 
try,  we  shall  have  civilized  the  savage  on  our  frontiei, 
we  shall  have  no  Go  ih  to  fear  like  the  Roman,  no  Moor 
like  the  Sp&niard,  no  Arab  like  the  descendants  of  Con- 
•tantine;  but  we  shall  attend  singly  to  the  preservation 
of  our  Union,  to  the  intellectual  and  moral  culture  of 
our  people,  to  the  development  of  our  vast  resources, 
and  to  the  perfection  of  our  beautiful  system.  And 
after  having  attained  this  elevation,  when  ihe  vfaole 
fabric  shall  slide  from  its  foundations  and  crumble  into 
ruins,  we  shall  not,  like  the  cities  of  the  desert,  like  Bal- 
bee  and  Palmyra,  like  the  ancient  seats  of  empire  lad 
the  arts,  like  Rome  and  Athens,  leave  only  vestignof 
our  former  gprandeur  to  attract  the  regard  of  futaIeg^ 
nerations ;  but  we  shall  bequeath  to  man  those  inde- 
structible principles  of  free  govemnoent,  which  tboo^b 
they  cannot  impart  their  immorulity  to  perishable  in- 
stitutions, will  yet  secure  to  the  children  of  men,  to  tbe 
consummation  of  ages,  the  greatest  possible  moral  dera- 
tion, the  greatest  political  equality,  and  the  poiest  sociil 
happiness.  But  to  attain  this  sublime  elevation,  beyond 
which  on  this  side  of  the  grave,  man  has  no  hope  lad 
heaven  has  no  boon,  let  us  bear  constantly  in  mind  that 
we  mvst  realise  the  type  of  Roman  virtue,  and  snatch 
the  thunders  of  the  Olympian  Jupiter  to  "  bhitb  licss- 

TIOVSMSSS  WHKKXVKB  6HK  STRIVES  TO  BBXAX  ATABLK 
OF  TBE  LAW  OB  THS  BALANCX  OF  JuSTICB." 


MR.  MAURY  AND  MISS  MARY. 

Mr.  Maury  and  Miss  Mary, 
Of  graver  taUc  grown  weary, 
Essay *d  to  Cask  their  cunnin|t« 
In  the  pleasant  aport  of  punning. 
Said  the  former  to  the  latter, 
"Far  bc't  fiom  me  to  flauer, 
But  certainly  'tis  tnie. 
That  if  'twere  not  for  TJ 
Mo$l  gladly  I'd  be  Mary." 
The  ready  wilted  (airy. 
Prompt  not  to  be  outdone 
In  compliment  or  pun. 
Replied,  "If  I  had  U 
I  would  be  Maury  toa** 
Washington  City. 
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BURTON;  OR  THE  SIEGES* 

A  Romance,  by  J.  H.  Ingraham,  £«(.,  Author  of  "South 
Weat,»  "Lafltie,*'  fcc  3  toIi.  13mo.  Harper  k  Brothers 
IfewYork.  1898. 

Th6  author  of  this  excellent  novel  is  gaining  for 
himself  a  distinguished  name  as  an  American  novelist 
We  first  hear  of  Professor  In^raham  as  a  writer, 
throogb  the  pa^es  of  a  book  entitled  '«The  South 
West,  by  a  Yankee,"  pablisbed  in  January,  1836. 
This  is  a  book  of  travels  in  Louisiana  and  Mississippi, 
containing  valuable  statistical  information,  fine  descrip- 
Uoos  of  scenery,  and  graphic  and  racy  sketches  of 
manners  and  customs  in  that  interesting,  and  hitherto 
liitJe  known  portion  of  our  country.  The  work  origi- 
Bated  from  a  private  correspondence  with  a  friend,  who 
placed  the  letters,  without  the  knowledge  of  their 
writer,  in  the  hands  of  the  editor  of  a  Natchez  paper, 
who  published  several  of  them.  The  truth  of  their 
descriptions,  and  their  admirable  style,  (for  which  the 
writings  of  this  author  are  distinguished,)  attracted 
the  attentbn  of  the  press— and  the  letters  were  widely 
copied  and  praised.  At  the  suggestion  of  his  friends, 
the  author  was  at  length  induced  to  write^a  book  on  the 
oountry,  with  which  his  letters  showed  him  to  be  so 
lamiliar.  The  two  volumes  called  the  '*  South  West,'* 
is  the  work  he  produced,  and  it  at  once  won  for  him 
enviable  reputation.  Encouraged  by  the  success  of  this 
work,  in  July  of  the  same  year,  he  wrote  a  novel 
called  "  Lafitte,"  which,  though  hastily  written,  (com- 
posed in  less  than  six  weeks,  we. believe,)  and  never 
copied,  from  its  admirable  style,  and  wildly  thrilling 
story,  became  one  of  the  most  popular  fictions  ever 
issued  from  the  American  press.  We  reviewed  it  at 
the  time,  and  although  we  did  justice  to  the  talents  and 
genius  of  the  author,  we  objected  to  the  tone  of  the 
work— the  mora!  of  novels  having  bold,  bad  men  for 
their  heroes,  however  skilfully  managed,  being  always 
of  questionable  utility.  Within  the  last  moiith,  the 
author  has  put  forth  a  third  book  which  gives  title  to 
this  notice. 

We  sat  down  to  the  perusal  of  this  work,  with  the 
feeling  that  the  reputation  of  the  author  as  a  novelist 
woqMI  be  made  or  lost  by  iL  It  appears  to  us  that  it  is 
not  a  very  difiloult  matter  for  a  young  man  of  brilliant 
hnaginaUon,  aaive  fancy,  and  some  invention,  to  sit 
down  and  write  a  novel  for  the  first  time.  In  the  heads 
of  such  persons  there  are  a  thousand  wild  thoughts, 
romantic  fancies  and  crude  eoneeptions ;  a  myriad  of 
dazzling  images,  and  a  confused  chaos  of  brilliant  ma- 
terial, floating  hither  and  thither  without  compass  or 
aim.  In  a  first  novel,  these  will  find  vent.  Every 
thing  he  has  ever  thought  or  dreamed  of,  heard  or  read, 
digested  or  undigested,  will  here  find  '*  habitation  and  a 
naBM.'*  It  will  be  the  receptacle  of  every  thing  he 
knows  or  guesses  at,  and  when  it  is  completed,  his 
bmin  will  be  like  an  exhausted  receiver.  His  book 
will  create  a  sensation— emphatically  take,  and  great 
ibings  \m  prophesied  of  the  successful  debutant ;  but 
tlie  author  is  never  heard  of  again — or  if  so,  it  is  to 

*  We  are  Indebted  to  the  polheneee  of  Mr.  R.  D.  SaDZay,  of 
thk  ckj,  for  furnishing  us  with  a  copy  of  this  admirable  work  j 
and  wovki  remind  the  public  that  h  can  be  obtained  at  his  book 
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thoroughly  damn  himself  in  a  second  book.  This  is 
the  secret  of  the  existence  of  ao  many  men  who  have 
'*  written  a  book,"  and  only  ▲  book.  With  something 
like  misgivings  of  this  kind,  with  regard  to  the  author 
of  that  glittering  production,  "Lafitie,"  we  opened 
•*  Burton.*'  As  we  progressed,  each  page  reassured  us, 
and  we  had  not  read  half  through  the  first  volume 
before  we  gave  ourself  up  to  its  perusal  without  fear  of 
shipwreck,  and  permitted  ourselves  to  be  carried  along 
with  that  delightfnl  abandonment  with  which  we  have 
hurried  through  the  pages  of  Scott.  We  do  not  here 
compare  Burton  with  any  of  the  Waverly  novels.  It 
is  too  American  to  admit  of  this.  But  in  the  style  we 
are  reminded  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  almost  on  every 
page:  though  without  imitation,  still  the  author  shows 
that  he  has  made  this  great  model  his  careful  study. 
We  are  glad  to  see  this,  for  it  promises  well.  In  many  of 
bis  finer  passages  he  seems  to  have  paused  to  study  how 
Scott  would  have  expressed  such  and  such  thoughts— 
and  written  accordingly.  This  seems  to  be  wherein  the 
secret  of  his  resemblance  lies.  The  care  with  which  he 
has  formed  his  style  is  most  strikingly  apparent,  when 
contrasting  "Burton"  with  "Lafitu."  We  see  the 
same  hand  in  each,  but  now  it  holds  the  burnisher 
where  then  it  held  the  chisel.  Now  to  the  story  of 
"Burton,"  the  hero  of  which  is  Aaron  Burr. 

When  the  American  colonies  rose  in  arms  against 
Great  Britain,  it  will  be  remembered  that  the  first  step 
of  the  colonial  army  was  to  plan  on  expedition  against 
Canada.  The  army  was  divided  into  two  divisions,  one 
of  which,  under  Montgomery,  was  to  penetrate  into 
Canada  by  the  way  of  Lake  C^hamplain,  and  All  upoa 
Montreal;  the  other  under  Colonel,  afterwards  the 
tmitor.  General  AmoM,  by  the  way  of  Maine.  It 
was  planned  between  the  two  leaders,  that  which  ever 
arrived  first  in  Canada  should  send  a  messenger  to 
inform  the  other,  so  that  the  two  armies  could  form  an 
immediate  junction  and  act  in  concert  When  Arnold 
arrived  on  the  borders  of  Canada,  he  assembled  hisoffl- 
cers  and  called  for  a  volunteer  to  go  forward  and  inform 
Montgomery  of  his  presence.  Young  Burr,  a  volunteer 
in  Arnold's  division,  immediately  offered  himself  for  the 
expedition.  In  the  disguise  of  a  monk  he  left  the  armyi 
and  hastened  forward  on  his  perilous  way.  It  is  on  the 
second  evening  of  his  journey  that  the  novel  opens,  and 
introduces  him  to  the  reader  in  the  following  words: 

The  bells  of  a  ruined  monastery  in  the  vale  of 
Chaudiere  were  chiming  the  hour  of  evening  service  at 
the  close  of  a  cold  windy  day  in  the  month  of  November, 
seventeen  hundred  and  seventy-five,  when  a  single 
traveller,  in  the  ^rb  of  a  Roman  Catholic  priest, 
appeared  on  the  skirts  of  a  forest,  that,  sacred  from  the 
invading  ploughshare  or  the  axe  of  the  woodman, 
stretched  many  leagues  into  the  province  of  Maine. 
His  steps  were  slow  and  heavy,  as  if  he  hnd  travelled 
many  a  weary  mile  of  the  vast  wilderness  behind  him ; 
and,  when  the  north  wind  howled  at  intervals  through 
the  wood,  he  drew  his  garment  stiff  closer  about  bia 
person,  and  bore  himself  with  a  sturdier  step ;  but, 
nevertheless,  his  slight  frame  and  vacillating  limbs  did 
not  promise  to  withstand  for  a  much  longer  space  such 
rude  assaults. 

Although  faint  with  fasting  and  toilwom  with  long 
travel,  yet  the  sound  of  the  convent  bell,  as  it  swept 
past  him  on  the  wind,  infused  additional  vigor  into  his 
limbs;  and  roused  to  renewed  exertions,  with  an 
exclamation  of  joy  he  hastened  forward  to  a  slight  emi- 
nence which  rose  in  his  path.    From  its  summit  he 
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beheld  a  prospect  that  fully  rcwm-ded  liim  for  all  the 
hardships  he  had  endured  in  his  lonely  pilgrimage 
throu;;)!  the  wilderness.  Beneath  him  lay  a  secluded 
and  pleasant  valley,  about  a  league  in  breadth,  guarded 
from  the  wintry  winds  that  swept  the  highlands,  by  a 
cliain  of  hills,  wooded  to  their  tops  with  forest  trees, 
the  lingering;  foliage  of  which  wa&.dyed  with  every  hue 
of  the  rainbow.  Through  its  bosom  the  Chaudiere 
flowed,  in  a  thousand  romantic  windinp,  towards  a 
scarcely  visible  opening  in  the  range  of  bills  to  the  north, 
through  which  to  pour  its  tributary  waters  into  the 
St.  Lawrence. 

*  *  *  * 

After  gazing,  until  twilight  rendered  distant  objects 
dim  and  uncertain,  upon  the  scene  so  unexpectedly  pre- 
sented to  his  eyes,  long  familiar  only  with  the  gloomy 
grandeur  of  pathless  forests,  occasionally  relieved  by 
the  hut  of  their  savage  denizen,  the  traveller  gathered 
the  folds  of  his  robe  beneath  his  belt,  and  grasped  his 
staff  resolutely;  then  for  a  moment  fixing  his  e/es 
upon  the  towers  of  the  island  convent  as  the  last  chime 
of  the  bells  ceased  to  echo  among  the  hills,  he  said,  as 
he  prepared  to  descend  a  rude  path,  if  the  scarcely 
▼isible  track  left  by  the  hunter  or  beasU  of  prey  may 
thus  be  denominated, 

"  There  shall  1  find  winili  most  need,  a  night*s  repose; 
and,  if  all  Ules  be  true,  good  and  substantial  cheer 
withal ;  for  the  reverend  fathers,  while  they  have  care 
of  the  souls  of  their  flocks,  are  not  wont  to  neglect  their 
own  bodily  comforts." 

He  is  entertained  in  the  convent  by  a  Catholic  priest, 
who  was  formerly  a  military  leader.  The  following 
extracts  will  show  best  who  he  is,* and  the  state  of 
political  feeling  among  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy : 

The  monk,  having  at  length  succeeded  in  disengaging 
the  fastenings  of  his  cowl  and  gown,  without  replying, 
now  hastily  cast  them  aside,  and  stood  before  the  aston- 
ished father  no  longer  the  hooded  and  shufliing  monk, 
but  an  ele|;ant  and  graceful  youth,  in  a  blue  military 
•urtout,  With  a  short  sword  by  his  side  attached  to  a  bun 
belt,  in  which  was  stuck  a  pair  of  serviceable  pistols. 

'*  Reverend  father,  I  am  neither  monk  nor  priest,  but 
a  soldier  of  the  patriot  army,  which,  doubtless,  you 
have  learned,  ere  now,  is  preparing  to  invade  the  Cana- 
das,**  said  the  young  siran^r,  in  a  firm,  manly  tone. 
"In  proof  of  my  words  and  in  token  of  my  good  faith," 
he  added,  fixing  his  eyes  with  a  look  of  intelligence  on 
those  of  the  priest,  "  I  will  repeat  the  talisman  that  shall 
beget  mutual  confidence  between  us.  I  have  the  honor, 
then,  of  addressing,  not  simply  the  monk  Etienne,  but 
the  Chevalier  de  Levi." 

"Thou  hast  the  true  credentials,  young  sir,"  said  the 
priest,  assuming  the  air  and  manners  of  a  soldier  and 
man  of  the  world ;  "  in  me  you  see  that  unfortunate 
chief  who  was  once  the  leader  of  a  gallant  armv,  and 
conqueror  of  those  proud  islanders  who  now  hold  these 
&ir  lands.  In  this  peaceful  garb,"  he  continued,  with 
emotion,  *'you  behold  the  last  general  who  drew  blade 
for  the  Canadas.  Driven  by  a  superior  force  from  be- 
fiire  the  walls  of  Cluebec,  which  I  had  closely  besieged, 
I  left  that  citadel  in  (he  hands  of  the  enemy,  and,  in 
despair  of  ever  retrieving  oar  national  misfortunes, 
buried  nSy  disgrace  in  the  seclusion  of  a  religious  life. 
But,"  he  added,  with  increasing  energy,  pacing  the 
apartment,  "the  servile  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  British 
kmg  I  have  never  taken,  nor  do  my  religious  vows  in- 
terfere with  my  patriotism.  I  have  ever  been  ready, 
when  the  lime  should  arrive^  and,  please  Qod,  that  time 
is  now  at  hand,  to  aid  in  the  removal  of  the  invading 
Britons ;  and,  if  need  be,  by  the  mass  I  I  can  still  wield 
the  sword  as  I  have  done  before  in  the  same  good 
cause." 

♦  ♦  #  «  «  i» 

Despairing  of  taij  present  means  of  expelling  the 
conquerors  of  his  native  country,  the  Chevalier  de  Levi 


retired  into  the  monastery  of  St.  Claude,  then  &  ihriv* 
ing  community,  although,  at  the  period  of  the  disgaiwl 
young  officer  s  visit  to  the  Father  EUenue,  the  oaroe 
assumed  by  the  military  recluse,  it  was  only  a  rained 
asylum  for  a  few  aged  priests.  Were  we  to  veigh 
carefully  the  motives  that  induced  the  unsuccessful  sol. 
dier  to  take  this  pious  step,  we  should,  perhaps,  find 
them  composed,  in  part,  of  a  desire  to  bury  bis  own 
disgrace  from  the  world :  in  part  of  a  morbid  melan- 
choiy,  the  consequence  of  his  defeat  and  disappointp 
ment,  a  disposition  of  the  mind  which  often  dri?es  men 
both  to  the  church  and  the  cloister ;  but  we  should  also 
find  that  he  was  governed  by  a  deeper  feeling  t^n 
either  of  these.  Aware  that  the  priesthood  were  gen- 
erally disaffected  with  the  existing  government,  bis  main 
object  was  to  attach  himself  to  this  body,  that,  by  the 
aid  of  80  vast  an  engine  of  political  power,  and  under 
the  cover  of  a  monastic  life,  he  might  combine  a  conspi- 
racy against  the  new  government,  and,  when  it  should 
become  fully  matured,  apply  the  torch  to  the  train  be 
had,  and  spread  a  revolutionary  flame  like  wildfire 
throughout  the  territory. 

Sudi  were  the  motives  which  converted  the  Cheralier 
de  lacvi  into  Father  Etienne.    His  schemes,  bowerer, 
never  ripened  into  maturity ;  and  though  always  pIsB- 
ning  and  plotting  with  a  perseverance  and  secrecy  not 
unworthy  of  Lucius  Catiline,  and  consuntly  corret* 
ponding  with  the  disaffected  in  every  quarter  of  Cans- 
da,  and  even  with  ambitious  individuals  in  the  Briiish 
ooloniea,  among  whom,  as  has  already  been  intimated, 
was  the  leader  of  the  eastern  division  of  the  inTsdrng 
army,  yet,  on  the  day  we  intruded  into  his  retirement, 
he  was  as  remote  from  his  object,  so  far  as  the  resun- 
lion  of  the  French  dominion  was  concerned,  as  on  the 
first  day  he  assumed  the  reli«'ious  habit   By  hn^ 
devotion  to  one  sole  object,  from  which  nothing  coon 
make  him  swerve,  aided  by  an  active  imaginatioQ  anda 
sanguine  temperament,  the  chevalier  had  become  trsst- 
formed  from  a  calm  and  dispassionate  patriot,  deTOtiog 
himself  to  his  country,  into  a  settled  monomaniac  To 
such  a  mind,  theretore,   the  threatened  invasion,  il- 
though  it  did  not  embrace  its  long-cherished  and  ftTO^ 
ite  project,  was,  nevertheless,  welcome  intelligeoce, 
inasmuch  as  it  would  be,  at  least,  the  instnuneat  of 
overthrowing  the  government  of  his  conooerorL  This 
object  effect^,  the  restoration  of  the  old  Canadian  rf 
gtme,  he  was  willing  to  confide  to  the  course  of  erenti 
Inspired,  therefore,  with  renewed  ardor  in  ihecawe 
to  which  he  had  devoted  his  life,  by  these  tidings  of  in- 
vasion, with  his  eyes  sparkling  and  his  hands  trembling 
with  excitement,  he  seated  himself  at  the  table  asibe 
young  soldier  threw  himself  upon  the  floor  to  sleep, and 
soon  became  involved  in  a  manifold  correspondence. 
His  argumenu  were  skilfully  adapted  to  the  eircam- 
stancea  and  the  prejudices  of  those  to  whom  his  letten 
were  addressed.    To  the  disaffected  priest,  and  ibere 
were  many  such  throughout  the  Canadas,  he  held  out  the 
restoration  of  the  Roman  Catholic  ascendancy  and  the 
return  of  t  he  golden  days  of  papa  I  tega  lity.    Before  ibe 
imaginations  of  those  Canadian  gentlemen  whodesiral 
a  change  of  government,  lie  displayed  goigeous  picwrn 
of  titles  and  dignities,  and  predicted  the  resiiionon  « 
their  alienated  privileges  and  honors;  while  the  eyes  ot 
one  individual,  of  high  birth  and  once  in  power,  wwe 
dazzled  with  the  gTiiter  of  a  vice-regal  crown.  Wo 
scheme,  however  wild,  seemed  impraNioihle  w  «m 
mind  of  this  visionary  enthusiasu    Fin«lly,  in  addren* 
ing  a  distinguished  primate,  whose  good  sense,  he  «' 
sufficiently  aware,  would  not  be  blinded  ^'^^'^Y^r* 
sophistry  or  arguments,  however  plausible,  "''J.Y^ 
he  was  convinced,  would  withhold  his  "•"**  •"°  ![ljj' 
ence  until  there  remained  no  doubt  of  the  »«^'**"*J' 
ment  of  the  Catholic,  or,  which  was  virtually  ih«  »•"• 
thing,  the  Canadian  ascendancy,  be  hinted  ihai  wj 
American  army  was  but  a  few  thousand  stronp ;  iw* 
they  should  be  supported  by  an  aciiveco-operaliwfls 
the  part  of  the  Canadians  until  they  had  captured  W- 
becj  "Then,  if  the  partisan  leaders  are  alirc  to  iwr 
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own  interests,  which,"  he  continued,  **  I  myself  will 
nnderuke  to  be  the  active  instrument  in  awakening,  in 
the  unguarded  moment  of  victory,  and  by  the  aid  of 
superior  numbers,  we  can  snatch  the  citadel  from  their 
grasp,  and,  please  Ood,  tbe  flag  of  France  will  once 
more  float  above  its  towers."  The  crafty  politician  fa- 
cetiously closed  his  diplomatic  letter  by  relating  the 
fable  of  the  "Monkey  and  Cat's-paw." 

After  various  adventures,  graphically  detailed,  Bur- 
ton arrives  at  the  tent  of  Montgomery  with  a  nun, 
whom,  from  one  of  the  convents  at  which  be  was  enter- 
tained on  bis  way,  he  has  eloped  with.  The  story  now 
goes  forward  with  intense  interest,  and  is  most  beauti- 
fully told.  The  delineations  of  character  are  bold  and 
life-like,  and  show  a  profound  knowledge  of  the  human 
heart  with  its  subtler  and  deeper  workings.  Motives 
are  analjrsed  with  a  chemical  nicety;  emotions  and 
feelings  traced  to  their  source  with  singular  clearness 
and  felicity.  With  a  few  touches  of  the  author's  pen, 
an  individual  starts  boldly  into  life,  in  whom  west  oqce 
become  interested,  and  whose  adventures  we  follow 
with  unflagging  ezcitemenL 

We  did  think  of  entering  into  an  analysis  of  the 
work,  and  of  giving  a  skeleton  of  the  story ;  but  a  fair 
lady  at  our  elbow  says  we  must  do  it  by  no  manner  of 
means,  as  it  would  destroy  the  whole  mystery  of  the 
talc,  and  "  who,"  she  asks  with  a  pretty  pout,  "would 
read  never  so  fine  a  novel  when  it's  known  how  it's 
a  going  to  end  ?"  As  in  the  course  of  our  terrestrial 
pilgrimage,  experience  has  Uught  us  that  women  are 
always  right,  in  matters  of  taste,  we  shall  be  silent 
about  the  mystery  involved  in  this  tale. 

In  graphic  and  truthful  sketches  of  character,  in  rich- 
ness of  description  of  natural  scenery,  in  dramatic  vigor 
of  dialogue,  and  in  bold  and  trying  scenes,  where  the 
highest  moral  and  intellectual  attributes  are  called  into 
action,  the  author  of  "Burton"  is  peculiarly  distin* 
gntshed.  The  writings  of  this  author  must  be  admired 
for  their  elegance  and  purity  of  style.  A  fine  imagina- 
tion is  characterized  by  a  just  taste  throughout;  a 
delicate  humor  prevades  his  pages,  but  it  is  never 
coarse— never  far-fetched,  but  always  natural.  Some 
of  his  tow  characters,  particularly  Zacharieand  Jacques, 
have  no  superior  in  any  American  novel.  His  pages 
are  varied  by  bold  tragedy,  touches  of  gentle  pathos, 
excellent  wit,  and  irresistible  humor,  while  the  whole, 
on  like  "  Lafitte,"  wears  an  air  of  probability ;  and 
there  is  scarcely  a  worthy  emotion  or  passion  that  the 
reader  will  not  find  awakened  by  the  perusal  of  these 
volumes.  If  Professor  Ingraham  continues  to  write, 
he  must  reach  a  proud  elevation  in  the  literature  of  his 
country,  as  an  American  novelist. 


EPIGRAM 

Oa  a  htto-peckad  hoshand,  who  opposed  his  wife*8  devotion  to 
Literature. 

Oh,  why  on  Madam's  musings  frown, 

Or  send  her  to  her  stitches? 
In  pity  let  her  wear  "the  gown," 

TwiU  help  to  hide— (Ae  (reecAef • 


ANOTHER  TREE  ARTICLE. 

I  am  of  the  mind  of  old  Drummond,  who,  two  centu* 
ries  agone,  sang  thus  : 

"Thrice  happy  he,  who,  by  some  shady  grove. 

Far  from  the  clamorous  world,  doth  Uve  kU  own : 

Though  solitary,  who  is  not  alone, 
But  doth  converse  with  that  eternal  love. 

Ob !  how  more  sweet  is  birds'  harmonious  moaoe, 
Or  the  hoarse  sobbings  of  the  widowed  dove, 

Than  those  smooth  whisperings  near  a  prince^  throne^ 
Which  good  make  doubtful,  do  the  ill  approve ! 

Oh  I  how  more  sweet  is  zepbyres  wholesome  breath, 
And  sighs  embalmed,  which  new-born  flowers  unfold. 

Than  that  applause  vain  honor  doth  bequeath ! 
How  owed  tare  streams,  to  poyson  dnmk  tn  gold  I 

The  world  is  full  of  horrors,  troubles,  slights — 

WoodSf  harmUsse  shades,  hate  only  true  delights  /" 

And  being  in  this  mind,  I  have  turned  my  back  upon 
the  city,  and  am  here  at  Oakwood,  upon  a  high  hill  in 
Fairfax,  "far  from  the  clamorous  world,  living  my 
own."  Embowered  in  oak-shades,  with  here  and  there 
glimpses  of  the  blue  sky  over  head,  I  am  in  the  fruition 
of  my  favorite  trees.    To  quote  old  Chaucer,^ 

"Here  up  I  rise,  thre  bouris  after  twelfe. 
About  the  springing  of  the  gladsome  day. 
And  on  I  put  my  gear,'and  mine  aray. 
And  to  a  pleasaunt  grove  I  'gin  to  pas. 
Long  or  the  bright  sonne  uprisin  was, 

In  which  are  okis  greie,  streighl  as  a  line, 
Under  the  which  the  grass,  so  freshe  of  hew. 

Was  newly  sprunge ;  and,  an  eight  fote  or  nine, 
Every  tree  well  fro*  his  fellow  grew, 

With  branchis  brode,  ladin  with  levis  new, 
That  sprongin  out  agen,  the  sonne  shene, — 
Some  very  rede,  and  some  a  glad  light  grene ; 

Which,  as  methinks,  is  a  right  pleasaunt  sight'* 

Oakwood  contains  some  scores  of  the  species  (luercus, 
I  find  a  new  one  every  day.  With  old  Michaux,  his 
admirable  Sylva  in  my  hand,  I  go  among  these  shades, 
and  sitting  on  the  back  of  sorrel  Mab,  puU-^own  the 
branches  and  compare  them  according  to  class  with  the 
book.  Among  the  most  curious  of  my  specimens  are 
boughs,  which  you  would  take  your  corporal  davy  are 
chesnuts,  and  willows,  'till  you  see  the  acorns  putting 
forth  under  the  leaves,  and  then  you  admit  them  oaks, 
and  do  not  forswear  yourself. 

I  said  something  but  now  of  sorrel  Mab.  She  is  :he 
"  most  charming  of  her  sex"  and  species :  a  mare  of  all 
mares  the  paragon :  perhaps  transcending  the  best  of 
the  sex,  of  any  species,  in  that  she  does  every  thing  but 
talk.  I  mean  audibly :  for  Mab  is  right  eloquent  at 
times.  She  has  a  quiet  way  of  asking  for  drink  at 
noontide,  which  it  would  do  your  heart  good  to  witness. 
The  front  door  of  Oakwood  opens  into  the  park  which 
gives  the  place  iu  name ;  and  in  the  dim  disunce  of 
the  leafy  vista,  when  suns  ara  hot  and  breezes  are 
asleep,  may  be  seen,  leisurely  approaching  you,  as  you 
sit,  book  in  hand,  upon  the  piazza,  the  gazelle-eyed 
Mab.  Coming  quite  up  to  your  feet,  she  looks  in  your 
face,  drops  her  head  as  i^  modestly  and  ladylike,  to 
avdd  your  answering  gaze,  plucks  a  tuft  of  clover,  and 
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proceeds  with  dainty  pace  around  the  comer  of  the 
bouse,  CBSiiiig  one  sidelong  f:lanee  at  you  as  she  goes. 
You  follow  her,  and  iind  her  footeteps  are  tending 
•pringward.  But  Mab  is  dainty  and  particular:  she 
.must  drink  out  of  her  own  proper  bucket: 

'*  The  moss-coTcred  bucket  that  hangs  in  the  well ;" 

and,  if  you  would  have  her  amble  well  on  your  next 
ride,  you  must  draw  for  her  now. 

Mab  will  not  go  ride,  whenever  you  like,  unless  the 
like  to  do  so  too.  Catch  her  afield,  at  such  time,  if  you 
can !  Yet  when  this  fit  of  playfulness  is  over,  she  will 
come  up  to  your  hand,  and  winking  knowingly  at  you, 
will  ask  you,  (more  plainly  than  the  ass  asked  Balaam, 
if  he  was  not  ashamed  of  himself  to  whip  her  so  cruelly,) 
if  you  haTe  a  mind  to  ride  to-day  7  She  is  as  full  of 
trieks  as  Puck,  and  has  a  delightful  one,  which  she 
uses  upon  occasion,  especially  with  Aumont,  of  her  own 
sex,— that  of  sitting  quietly  down  in  the  tenure  of  a 
bubbling  runlet,  while  the  bridle  is  loosened  to  permit 
her  to  refresh  herself  with  a  drink  from  the  shady 
stream.  The  slyness  with  which  she  regards,  aalant,  the 
unfortunate  lady,  whose 

**  Clothes  (like  Ophelia's,)  spread  wide. 
And  mermaid-like,  awhile  do  bear  her  up,** 

is  one  of  the  most  laughable  things  in  nature.  Even 
the  victim  of  the  joke  enjoys  it  highly,  and  is  like  to 
drown,  less  from  the  depth  of  the  water  than  the  height 
of  her  hysterics.  But  enough  of  Mab ;  I  was  to  talk  of 
trees. 

Old  Wotton,  in  the  time  of  James  the  First,  had 
pleasant  associations,  with  sylvan  retreats.   Hear  him ! 

**  Welcome  pure  thoughu !  Welcome  ye  silent  groves ! 
These  guests,  these  courts,  my  soul  most  dearly  loves  I 
Now  the  wing'd^ieople  of  the  sky  shall  sing 
Most  cheerful  anthems  to  the  gladsome  spring! 
Here  dwell  no  hateful  looks,  no  palace  cares ; 
No  broken  vows  dwell  here,  nor  pale-faced  fears. 
Here,  if  Contentment  be  a  stranger — then 
I'll  ne'er  look  for  it,  but  in  heaven,  again !" 

The  nights,  when  moons  shine  clear,  are  the  times 
for  country  enjoyment  after  all.  Such  a  time  is  this  at 
which  I  writs.  The  days,  even  among  woods,  are  too 
hot,  in  August,  to  ramble  wide  from  hdme.  Spring 
water,  with  brook  ice—thorough  draughts  through  open 
passages— the  sun-beams,  which  escape  the  leafy  cano* 
py,  shut  out  of  house  by  Venetian  blinds— Mary  Uow- 
itt's  «« Wood  Leighton,"  or  Isaac  Walton,  or  White 
of  Solbourne,  or  Gardiner's  **Musie  of  Nature,"  in 
hand,  upon  the  trail  iced  portico,  will  make  the  dajrs 
pass  serenely  enough,  while  town  thermometers  stand 
at  ninety-five ;  but 

«  In  the  starry  light 
Of  the  summer  night," 

that  18  the  time  to  enjoy  the  country :  and  at  no  hour  is 
Oakwood  so  lovely.  What  Buys  "  Rare  Ben  Jonson" 
in  his  **  Cynthia  7"  See  how  these  verses  make  them- 
selves vocal : 

"  Clueene  and  huntresse,  chaste  and  fiiire, 
Now  the  sunne  is  laid  to  sleepe, 


Stated  m  l*y  filter  cAstre, 

State  in  wonted  manner  keepel 
Hisperui inirMds  tk^Ughi^ 
Gadd€$»€,  exeelUnUjf  Mgkt ! 

*'  Earth,  let  not  thy  envious  shade 
Dare  itselfe  to  interpose ! 
CyiUkia^s  Mning  orbe  tosf  sNule 
Hemn  to  cUtve^whm  dsy  Hi  clow. 

"  Lay  thy  bow  of  pearle  apart, 
And  thy  crystal-shining  quiver, 

Give  unto  the  flying  hart 
Space  to  breathe,  how  short  soever  I 

TAou,  tJuU  mal^tt  ^  dayrf  night— 
Godduu  exedUnily  bright  r* 

There  is  a  little  nook  in  the  tree  tops  here,  which 
the  garish  light  of  day  prevents  the  gaur  from  distin- 
guishing, but  which  is  brought  out  most  beautirally, 
when  "  the  sunne  is  laid  to  sleepe."  The  trees  of  on- 
equal  heights  and  varying  distances,  present  a  dtik 
undulating  line  against  the  sky,  and  the  array  ofsian, 
which  gild  that  part  of  the  firmament,  passes  like  a 
brilliant  panorama  before  the  open  spacea  thus  fonned 
before  the  eye  of  the  beholder.  This  is  our  nighl-diai, 
here  at  Oakwood.    As  Orlando  says, 

'"There's  no  clock  in  the  forest" 

When  the  sun  goes  down,  Yenas  has  passed  orer 
the  disk  of  our  dial,  and  Jupiter  is  shedding  bis  skat* 
wise  rays  over  the  tree  tope  into  its  depth :  hot  joQ 
do  not  see  Jupiter  on  the  plate;  he  is  near  the  zeaithof 
our  wood-bounded  firmament.  Yet  as  he  goes  down, 
there  is  a  bright  constellation  shining  in  the  very  midtt 
of  the  vista,  on  which  we  gaze  and  watch  the  lapse  of 
the  hours.  We  trace  the  brilliant  succession  as  the; 
appear,  pass  over  the  blue  path,  and  each  in  tan  fade 
from  our  view  behind  the  western  boundary  of  the  wood, 
and  have  oome  to  learn  them  all,  each  in  iu  proper  mo- 
ment, as  we  know  the  figures  on  the  clock.  As  Libra 
finishes  iu  slow  and  well-balanced  joamey  from  the 
eastern  to  the  western  verge  of  our  fanciful  dial,  the 
cloee  of  its  career  is  taken  as  the  signal  for  our  reiiriog; 
and  then  we  welcome  **  sleep,  that  kniu  up  the  raTclicd 
sleeve"  of  each  day's  cares  and  plessores.  Thos  do  ve 
sylvans  find  out  the  meaning  of  the  quaint  cogoomea 
that  Shakspeare  gives  the  "  bald  old  sexton,"  when  be 
calls  him  "old  Time,  the  clock-eeiter." 

Unhappy,  yet  nobly  courageous  Richard  of  Engkud, 
in  his  dungeon  at  Pomfret,  thus  moralizea  fron  the  aiv 
litudes  of  a  dock.    He  says, 

"  I  have  been  studying  how  I  may  compare 
This  prison  where  I  live,  unto  the  world. 
For  now  hath  Time  made  me  his  numbering  dock. 
My  thoughts  are  minutes;  and,  with  aigha,  ibeyjsr 
Their  watches  [that  is,  tiekthetimt]  on  swucF^i^ 

wiwatdwMich  [oriiial,] 
Whereto  my  finger,  like  a  diaPs  point, 
Is  pointing  still,  in  cleansing  them  from  teafL 
Now,  sir,  the  sound,  that  tells  what  boor  it  is, 
Are  clamorous  groans,  that  strike  upon  my  heart, 
Which  is  the  bell.  So  sigfas^  and  tears  and  groai»i 
Show  miaatas,  times^  and  bou>%"  Itc 
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But  this  is  another  digrataion*    Our  preaeot  business  is 
with  the  woods. 

I  sent  you,  months  nnce,  some  notice  of  Pbineas 
Fletcher,  his  **  Purple  Island,"  with  extracts,  but  the 
Ibllowing  was  not  among  them.  How  beautiful !  The 
poet  is  writing  of  the  shepherd : 

"  His  certain  life,  that  never  can  deceive  him. 
Is  full  of  thousand  sweets,  and  rich  content. 
The  smooth-leaved  beeches  in  the  field  receive  him, 

With  coolest  shades,  till  noontide^  rage  is  spent. 
His  life  is  neither  tost  in  boisterous  seas. 
Of  troublous  world,  nor  lost  in  slothful  ease; 
Pleased  and  full  blest  he  lives,'*  &c  &c 

The  spring  flowers  had  all  passed  away  before  the 
heats  of  summer,  before  I  came  to  Oakwood,  and  ever 
since  that  time  I  have  had  to  watch  the  decay  of  many 
succeeding  buds  and  blossoms  of  beautiful  variety.  The 
wood  flowers  just  now  in  bloom  are  but  few,  but  there 
is  yet  to  come  a  brilliant  array  of  autumn  ones.  Among 
the  most  beaufifut  of  those  now  visible  is  the  large  dm- 
polmdut,  whi^  peeps  out  from  the  hedge  rows  at  the 
foot  of  the  oiiks,  under  fences,  and  sometimes  straggling 
up  with  the  wild  vine,  over  the  trunks  of  trees,  and 
among  the  underwood  of  the  foresu  But  they  wither 
almost  the  moment  they  are  plucked,  and  you  must 
admire  their  beauty,  (short-lived  at  best,)  upon  the 
■pot  which  gives  them  birth.    Oh,  gentle  Herrick  1 

**  Faire  flowers !  we  weep  to  see 
You  haste  away  so  soone ; 
As  yet  the  early  rising  sun 
Has  not  attained  his  noone ! 

Stay,  stay. 
Until  the  hastening  day, 

Has  run' 
But  to  the  even  song; 
And,  having  pray*d  together,  we 
Will  got  with  you  along  ! 

^  We  have  sAsH  time  to  otmf^ae  ysii— 

We  kaoe  at  tAort  a  epring; 

Jh  pack  m  growth  to  meet  doeag 

WeiU 
dff  do  you;  and  drie 

Away, 
Like  to  the  summer's  raine, 
Or  as  the  pearles  of  morning  dew, 
Ne'er  to  be  found  again  1" 

Is  not  that  a  gem? 

The  season  has  been  remarkable  for  the  frequency 
and  severity  of  the  thunder-gusts.  Hardly  a  day  since 
I  have  been  at  Oakwood,  has  passed,  without  lightning 
and  thunder;  and  some  of  my  ikvorites  of  the  forest 
have  aufiered  greatly  in  consequence.  There  is  one 
noble  oak  in  the  centre  of  a  neighboring  wood,  beneath 
which  I  threw  myself  along,  but  a  fortnight  ago^  and 
sug 

"The  song  of  the  oak,  the  brave  old  oak. 
Who  hath  stood  in  this  land  so  longl 
Long  health  and  renown,  to  his  broad  green  crown, 
And  his  fifty  arms  so  strong  P 


1  fancied  the  age  he  hsd  attained  to  be  more  than  a 
century  and  a  half,  and  longed  to  see  his  heart,  to  count 
the  circles  around  it,  to  ascertain  how  nearly  I  had 
guessed  the  truth.  Then  I  thought  of  the  sin,  the 
crime,  the  sacrilege,  of  cutting  down  such  a  magnificent 
tree,  to  gratify  a  curiosity  so  trifling:  nay,  for  any 
porpoae !  and  my  song  involuntarily  changed  t 

**  Spare,  oh  spare  that  tree ; 
Touch  not  a  single  bough ; 
In  peace  it  shelters  me, 
And  I'll  protect  it  now.** 

A  few  days  after  this,  a  cloud  of  terrible  blackness  rose 
from  the  south,  directly  over  that  broad  woodland.  The 
lightning  was  fearfully  vivid,  and  the  thunder  was  one 
continuous  crash  for  more  than  half  an  hour.  Each 
flash  and  each  report  seemed  more  and  more  directly 
over  head,  tilt  at  length  there  came  a  dazzling  glare, 
and  on  the  instant  a  terrific  peal,  which  startled  our 
household  from  their  seats.  The  bolt  fell  into  the  very 
midst  of  the  forest,  and  when,  on  the  next  day,  I  wan- 
dered thither,  and  sought  my  noble  old  oak,  behold ! 
there  it  lay,  rent  asunder  in  two  equal  parts  by  the 
fatal  bolt,  its  '*  broad  green  crown"  draggled  in  the 
underwood,  and  its  wealth  of  foliage  torn  and  scattered 
by  the  awful  crash !  I  thought,  as  I  went  melancholy 
home,  of  that  fine  simile  of  old  Waller^ 

**  Thus  the  UU  oak  which  now  aspires 
Above  the  fear  of  private  fires. 
Grown' and  designed  for  nobler  use, 
Not  to  make  yrarm  but  build  the  house ; 
Though  from  owr  memterfiree  teewre^ 
JtfNil  that  which  fiUe  from  Aeasfii  CHdMrt/" 

But,  perhaps,  this  is  enough  woodland  gossipping  for 
one  month.  Come  and  see  me  here,  and  we'll  go  on 
with  it  at  leisure.  And,  by  the  bye,  why  did  you  not 
do  so,  a  fortnight  since,  when  only  within  two  miles  of 
this  very  table,  and,  as  I  hear,  in  search  of  me  ?  It  is 
a  delightful  spot,  and  reminds  one,  by  its  location,  of 
the  opening  of  Denham's  "  Cooper's  Hill"— 

"  Mine  eye,  descending  from  the  hill,  surveys 
Where  Tliames  among  the  wanton  vallies  stray&" 

Write  Potomac  for  Thames,  and  the  following  lines, 
from  the  same  refreshing  poem,  will  describe  Oakwood 
to  you,  like  a  guide-book : 

"  The  wood-topped  hill  his  fiwest  summits  hides 
Among  the  clouds.    His  shoulders  and  his  sides 
A  shady  mantle  clothes :  his  curled  brows 
Frown  on  the  gentle  stream,  which  calmly  flows 
While  winds  and  storms  his  lofty  forehead  beat: 
The  common  fate  of  all  that's  high  or  greaU 
Low  at  his  foot  a  spacious  plain  is  placed. 
Between  the  moanuin  and  the  stream  embraced, 
Which  shade  and  shelter  from  the  hill  receives, 
While  the  kind  river  wealth  and  beauty  gives s 
And,  in  the  mixture  of  all  these  appears 
Variety,  which  all  the  rest  endears  1" 

I  will  endeavor  to  give  you  some  autumn  foliage  for 
October.    Till  then,  adieu  I 
Oakwood,  Vs.,  Aug.  1, 1618.  J.  F.  0 
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EXPLORING  EXPEDITION. 

Thoughts  flogfMted  bj  its  approaching  departnn. 

Three  periods  characterize  the  history  of  the  progrew 
of  navigation  :— 

In  the  first,  Colarobus  discoTers  a  new  world.  At  a 
later  period,  iiardy  adventurers  launch  into  the  inameDse 
sea  lying  between  the  continents  of  America  and 
Asia,  discovering  continents  and  islands,  the  inhabitants 
of  which,  it  seemed  to  have  condemned  to  remain  forever 
unknown.  By  their  hazardous  voyages,  the  domain  of 
geography  is  enriched  with  those  numberless  islands 
and  fertile  archipelagos,  scattered  throughout  the  great 
ocean,  and  all  the  numerous  lands  whose  extent,  posi- 
tion, formation,  as  well  as  the  origin  of  their  inhabitants, 
offer  so  vast  a  field  to  political  enterprise,  to  the  re- 
soarches  of  the  man  of  science,  and  the  meditation  of  the 
philosopher. 

These  brilliant  discoveries,  dissipating  the  last  sha- 
dows of  the  middle  age,  roused  the  spirit  of  conquest  and 
of  commercial  speculation :  ambition  incited  sovereigns, 
cupidity  animated  their  aubjects,  and  gold,  the  charms 
of  which  all  men  are  capable  of  knowing  and  appre- 
ciating, was  the  sole  object  of  every  enterprise.  A nd  so 
passed  the  second  period,  of  nnore  than  two  centuries, 
during  which  the  vessels  of  every  maritime  nation  in 
Europe  traversed  the  sees  in  every  direction,  adding  to 
the  discoveries  of  their  predecessors  such  islands  only  as 
the  fortune  of  their  route  might  throw  in  their  way.  But 
DO  elevated  sentiment  governing  this  general  and  simul- 
taneous movement,  little  advantage  resulted  from  it  to 
the  acquisition  of  positive  geographical  knowledge. 
Nautical  science  was  still  in  its  infancy;  it  possessed  only 
arbitrary  and  uncertain  methods  for  the  determination 
of  longitudes  at  sea;  and  the  men  under  whoee  com- 
mand the  vessels  were  placed,  were,  from  their  habits 
and  education,  more  inclined  to  an  adventurous  pursuit 
of  fortune,  than  to  the  advancement  of  the  art  on  which 
depended  the  success  of  their  profession.  The  positions 
of  the  accumulating  discoveries,  not  being  determined 
with  even  approximate  accuracy  upon  the  charts,  and 
the  most  important  of  these  discoveries  being  often  kept 
secret,  through  the  jealousy  of  certain  nations,  it  some- 
times happened  that  the  same  place  was  supposed  to  be 
disoovered  several  times,  and  tho  science  of  geography 
was  then  at  its  epoch  of  disorder  and  confusion,  during 
which,  the  navigator  knew  not  on  what  to  depend  for  his 
government,  nor  the  historian  from  what  document  he 
could  draw  for  authentic  information. 

Forty  years  of  inaction  succeeded  this  eager  thirst  of 
gold,  war  and  conquest,  upon  these  remote  shores. 
During  this  time,  the  intelligence  of  Europe  became 
emancipated;  a  revolution  in  feeling  took  place,  the 
sciences  shed  a  bright  light  over  the  theory  of  the  celes- 
tial world,  and  over  every  branch  of  natural  philosophy ; 
the  arts,  enlightened  by  them,  exerted  a  reciprocal  in- 
fluence, by  extending  their  application,  and  civilization 
commenced  an  empire,  henceforth  never  to  be  disputed* 
With  better  times  came  better  principles— principles 
now  more  moral  and  more  enlightened,  more  liberal  and 
more  humane,  placing  men  in  proper  relation  with  the 
new  state  of  things,  and  bringing  back  to  their  bosoms  a 
sentiment  of  true  glory. 

Enlightened  governments  recognised  at  last  the  ne- 


cessity of  perfecting  the  knowledge  of  the  globe-o( 
describing  the  newly  discovered  portions,  of  fixing  their 
relative  positions,  and  of  enriching  8eieoce,conroeree  and 
the  arts  with  the  natural  products  of  ibetr  diffeRnt 
climates.  England  was  the  first  to  start  in  this  gloriom 
career,  the  era  of  which  terminates  the  aeeood  period  of 
the  progress  of  navigation :  she  can  boast  a  Cook,  who 
established  the  geography  of  the  oceanic  aeas,  and 
founded  the  school  from  which  proceeded  Foster,  DitIi, 
Vancouver  and  others.  France  followed  with  honor: 
she  had  her  Bougainville,  Laperou8e,Marchand,d'EQ> 
trecasteaux,  &c  The  public  was  put  in  possession  of 
those  interesting  and  instructive  journals  redoandin; 
so  much  to  the  credit  of  these  illustrious  men,  and  gain- 
ing for  them  universal  gratitude  and  the  admiratioa  of 
navigators  and  geographers— journals  forming  of  them- 
selves complete  encyclopedias ;  displaying  the  skill  of 
the  navigator  and  the  veracity  of  the  historian;  from 
the  rich  records  of  which  the  statesman  may  draw hii 
details  for  projects  of  public  utility,  and  the  philosopher 
and  man  of  science  the  information  to  elucidate  ibe 
phenomena  of  nature  and  of  man. 

The  third  period  belongs  to  our  own  age.  It  is  not 
remarkable  for  any  great  discoveries  in  geography,  (o 
immortalize  the  names  of  those  who  have  made  then. 
But  a  new  spirit  characterizes  it,  and  a  new  glory  ii 
open  to  it : — a  glory  not  less  solid  that  it  is  more  dHE- 
cult  to  acquire,  that  it  does  not  depend  on  fortune,  and 
that  it  must  be  sought  with  trouble  and  danger  to  be 
merited.  This  period  is  immediately  interesting  to  us, 
and  will  justify  our  entering  into  some  details  to  make 
known  the  spirit  which  characterizes  iu 

The  world  may  be  said  to  have  been  known  only  ni 
nuut.  The  multitudes  of  voyages  performed  in  every 
direction,  had  nearly  demonstrated  that  there  remaioed 
no  more  important  lands  Co  discover;  that  nothing  noR 
could  be  hoped  than  to  fall  upon  some  small  islands  on 
an  unfrequented  route,  and  perhaps  some  uninhabitable 
lands  of  little  extent,  which  might  be  still  shut  up  in  [he 
ices  of  the  poles,  that  had  as  yet  barred  all  access  to 
thenu  How  fatal  to  the  advancement  of  human  know- 
ledge, had  enlightened  rulers,  and  learned  societies,  and 
navigators,  and  geographers,  imagined  then,  that  the 
full  harvest  had  been  reaped^that  all  had  been  done! 
Every  thing,  on  the  contrary,  it  may  be  asserted,  widi 
the  exception  of  discoveries,  remained  to  be  done !  The 
same  ground  was  again  to  be  gone  over,  but  with  more 
efficient  material  aid,  and  more  precise  and  exact  scien- 
tific means  than  the  preceding  age  had  been  able  lo  sA 
ford.  Fortunately,  Europe,  recovering  from  its  long 
wars,  could  at  last  enjoy  the  benefits  of  peace,  and  with 
the  proof  of  its  advance  in  science  and  intelligence,  pro- 
claim the  high  degree  of  civilization  it  had  alttioed. 
The  crowned  heads  of  Europe  perceived  that  the  only 
ambition  to  be  permitted  them,  was  that  of  laborinjfi* 
the  prosperity  and  well-being  of  their  people,  in  che- 
rishing that  elevated  love  of  science,  which  had  been 
developed,  and  which  is  now  a  characteristic  of  erery 
nation.  The  epoch  was  ready.  Astronomy  bad  readi- 
ed that  sublime  perfection  as  to  strike  with  asioniahmwt 
even  him  who  is  familiar  with  it.  It  taught  nuineroos 
new  methods  of  observation  and  calculation,  appli»hie 
under  all  circumstances  of  navigation.  The  «'*•'* 
Ephemeridcs,  an  indispensable  work  for  the  scientme 
traveller,  and  the  most  useful  of  the  monuments  m»M 
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by  the  Hberality  and  wiadom  of  France  and  England  to 
Ibe  commerce  of  nations  and  in  aid  of  humanity,  were 
calculated  with'a  degree  of  exactness  till  then  unknown, 
and  offered  to  the  navigator  a  chart  of  the  heavens,  with 
which  he  could  compare  with  confidence  the  sky  of  the 
regions  which  he  visited,  and  safely  deduce  from  this 
oomparisDn  all  the  elements  of  positbn,  direction  and 
distance  that  the  object  of  his  pursuit  might  requiire. 

The  mechanic  arts  had  perfected  the  astronomical 
instruments,  and  those  for  measuring  time ;  the  inge- 
nuity of  the  economic  arts  was  taxed  to  improve  the 
number  and  quality  of  articles  of  subsistence,  in 
contriving  new  modes  of  preparation  ;  and  better  means 
of  preserving  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  lonely  ad- 
Tentorer,  was  secured  by  a  variety  and  abundance  of 
wholesome  food.  Finally,  the  improvements  in  naval 
architecture,  by  a  better  arrangement  of  the  parts 
of  the  vessel,  both  9tB  regarded  the  strength  of  the 
ahip  and  the  accommodation  of  the  crew,  conduced  to  the 
security  and  comfort  of  those,  for  whom  it  was  so  long 
to  be  the  home.  A  vessel  thus  equipped  for  objects 
solely  of  science  and  humanity,  may  be  considered  the 
roost  wonderful  production  of  the  genius  of  man, — 
displaying  at  once  his  civilization  and  advancement 
ID  science  and  art,  his  elevated  sentiments  in  the 
religion  which  he  practises,  and  the  desire  of  doing  good 
which  animates  htm;  the  polish  of  his  manners,  in 
the  justice  and  moderation  of  discipline;  and  his 
energy  and  courage  in  the  patriotism  and  devotion 
which  he  is  called  to  display. 

Thus,  with  respect  to  the  state  of  navigation,  science 
and  the  arts,  ^very  thing  was  in  readiness  to  resume  with 
ardor  the  geographic  investigations,  and  place  the 
knowledge  of  the  globe  in  a  fitting  relation  with  the 
wants  and  with  the  knowledge  of  the  age*  Gk>vem- 
n»ents  were  well  disposed,  and  men  capable  of  carrying 
out  the  enterprises  were  not  wanting.  A  state  of  war 
had  been  the  means  of  founding  brilliant  schools  of 
officers,  of  mil,  military  and  marine  engineers ;  it  was 
a  sound  policy,  to  profit  by  the  leisure  of  peace  to  obtain 
extended  means  of  instruction,  and  keep  in  activity 
their  bravery  and  intelligence. 

Upon  LAiiD:-rSome  portions  of  continents  remain 
still  unexplored,  and  others  have  been  visited  only 
with  difficulty.  Long  voyages  have  been  made,  and  yet 
only  a  faint  light  breaks  through  the  thick  darkness  that 
still  overshadows  large  portions  of  Asia  and  of  Africa. 

The  nations  of  Europe  were  for  a  long  time  ignorant 
of  their  true  respective  limits,  and  the  superficial  extent 
of  their  possessions.  Territorial  property,  public  and 
private,  was  wanting  in  that  aeatrale  if  lerimticMon,  which 
secures  order  and  morality  in  society,  by  establishing 
the  rigfau  of  iu  members.  The  people  demanded  that 
oommanicatioos  for  purposes  of  commerce  should  be 
opened,  and  that  outlets  for  the  producu  of  the  agricul- 
tuml  and  mechanic  arts  should  be  eentrioed.  In  order 
Co  aoooroplish  these  different  objects  of  public  interest, 
the  necessity  of  oiie  fundamental  document  is  immedi- 
ately recognised, — this  is,  •  map  rf  tiu  comUry ;  but  a 
nap  mathematically  exact,  based  upon  astronomical 
and  geodesical  observations,  measures  and  calculations, 
on  which  should  be  delineated  all  the  features  of  the 
eoantry,  in  the  minutest  details.  The  underuking  of 
these  extensive  works  has  been  ordered  at  great  expense; 
the  operatioDSy  requiring  great  skill  and  information, 


have  been  conducted  with  zeal  and  fidelity;  and  within 
a  period  of  about  twenty  years,  Europe  has  been  gradu- 
ally covered  with  a  network  of  triangles,  embracing 
every  corner  of  the  land ;  upon  this  groundwork,  by 
operations  of  another  order,  are  delineated  the  eoirrtes  of 
streamt,  ehamt  o/motmtems,  ouUines  of  coasts,  &c ;  and 
topography  furnished  additional  means  of  expressing 
the  reH^of  all  these  different  parts.  Maps,  thus  con- 
structed, afford  a  basis  whereon  to  fix  the  extent  and 
rights  of  territorial  possessions,  from  the  boundaries  of 
a  nation  to  those  of  the  smallest  farm.  Civil  engineers  ^ 
find  there  those  grand  inequalities  of  ground,  a  know- 
ledge of  which  is  necessary  for  their  projects  of  roads 
and  canals ;— military  engineers,  those  by  which  to 
determine  a  system  of  attack  and  defence,  and  the  local 
administrations,  the  information  required  to  carry  on 
their  various  labors  of  public  service. 

Upon  tbb  sba:— The  analogy  exisUng  with  the  land 
is  perfect.  The  celebrated  expeditions  which  bad  so 
honorably  illustrated  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, bad  been  able  to  execute  their  labors  only  on  a 
scale  of  exactness  commensurate  with  the  state  of  the 
sciences  at  that  period.  It  was  known  that  several  of 
their  determinations  required  verification ;  that  there 
were  doubu  to  clear  up ;  many  discoveries  to  confirm 
or  complete ;  that  lands  had  only  been  visited,  not 
explored ;  that  some  of  the  archipelagos  were  known 
only  in  their  mass  and  not  in  detail ;  that  every  day 
brought  with  it  through  the  commercial  marine,  know- 
ledge of  new  islands  and  new  isolated  reefs,  which 
were  but  indefinitely  determined.  It  was  perceived 
that  everywhere  navigation  was  deficient  in  good 
geographical  positions,  in  places  of  refuge  from  tem- 
pests, and  in  ports  for  refitting ;  that  everywhere  it  was 
attended  with  doubt  and  danger,  and  that  everywhere 
a  great  want  of  nautical  information  was  felt. 

Navigation,  which  had  enriched  science  and  the  world 
at  large,  had  the  right  to  expect  a  return ;  it  had  a 
right  to  demand  the  construction  of  nautical  charts, 
general  and  particular,  of  every  sea,  founded  upon  the 
best  astronomical  and  hydrographical  observations. 

It  was  these  considerations  that  induced  those  use* 
ful  expeditions  which  have  been  carried  on  in  our  own 
time,  in  which  the  officera  appointed  to  conduct  them 
have  been  called  upon  to  display  at  once  the  qualities 
of  the  sailor,  the  ofliicer,  the  diplomatist,  and  the  man 
of  science  and  literature ;  with  whom  learned  men  are 
glad  to  associate  themselves,  to  have  an  opportunity  of 
personally  observing  the  phenomena  of  natural  and 
physical  science,  which  till  this  time  they  had  been  able 
to  study  only  in  their  quiet  homes. 

England,  France  and  Russia  have  entered  this  career, 
interrupted  at  intervals,  only  to  await  a  more  favora- 
ble opportunity,  and  to  be  renewed  with  ardor.  Mag- 
nificent works  containing  the  results  of  these  expedi- 
tions have  been  published,  and  form  a  rich  addition  to 
the  library  of  the  scholar;  they  delight  our  leisure, 
enlaige  our  ideas,  and  extend  the  empire  of  the  worid. 
But  the  more  brightly  they  merit  our  admiration  and 
gratitude,  for  the  information  already  to  be  derived 
from  them,  the  more  sensibly  do  we  feel  the  wsnt  of 
what  yet  remains  to  be  accomplished.  Civilized  na* 
tions  are  eager  for  new  and  positive  knowledge,  because 
it  is  becoming  indispensable  to  the  devek>pment  of  their 
education  and  of  their  insututions.    In  this  respect,  the 
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career  ao  nobly  commenced,  will  not  be  fully  accom- 
plished, till  we  see  all  thoae  nations,  whose  interesta  and 
whose  honor  are  concerned,  entering  frankly  and  hear- 
tily the  lista  of  honorable  emuJation. 

From  the  period  when  the  United  States  ao  glori- 
ously achieved  their  independence,  their  attention  has 
been  fully  occupied  with  their  civil  and  political  inati< 
tuiiona,  with  the  material  wants  of  a  growing  commu- 
oity  and  with  the  means  of  promoting  the  development 
of  their  population  over  the  vast  extent  of  their  poe- 
•essions.  An  unprejudiced  observer  will  not  consider 
it  then  at  all  surprising,  that  they  have  been  unable  to 
devote  themselves  at  once  to  the  cultivation  of  the  ana 
and  sciences.  Bat  though  circumstances  have  pre- 
cluded their  contributing  in  this  way  to  the  march  of 
civilisation,  has  it  not  received  powerful  assistance  in 
other  respects  quite  as  essential?  It  would  be  unjust 
to  deny  it«  It  was  by  the  American  people  that  lAtrtf/ 
has  been  revived  and  cherished  t  it  is  they  who  have 
demonstrated  to  the  world  its  blessings !  it  is  they  who 
have  taught,  by  the  force  of  their  example,  how  rapidly 
a  nation,  under  the  shelter  of  its  Rgis,  may  obtain  the 
highest  degree  of  prosperity,  and  how  securely  it  may 
base  those  institutions  which  will  ever  be  the  dearest 
to  humanity.  They  are  not  yet  ready  for  all  the  re- 
_  finements  of  older  and  more  advanced  nations,  but  a 
spirit  of  attention  is  already  devebping,  and  the  first 
essay  in  a  new  track  is  now  about  to  be  made. 

Scarcely  was  American  liberty  assured,  when  the 
flag  of  the  republic  was  to  be  seen  waving  over  every 
eoast  of  Europe :  in  the  Indies,  and  on  the  shores  of 
China ;  a  spirit  of  speculation  and  enterprise  bore  it 
over  the  two  oceans,  and  into  all  the  internal  seas,  rous- 
ing a  languid  commerce,  multiplying  the  exchanges  of 
continent  with  continent,  and  nation  with  nation  ;  and 
under  the  auspices  of  a  wise  neutrality,  becoming  the 
carriers  of  contending  nations. 

American  commerce,  disappointed  for  a  moment  in 
the  hopes  it  had  founded  upon  Asia,  as  a  market  for 
the  produce  of  their  soil  and  industry,  undismayed  in 
its  weary  voyage,  goes  to  seek  on  its  remote  north- 
western coast,  a  substitute  in  the  iiirs  for  which  it 
would  be  sure  to  meet  with  a  demand.  These  articles 
of  exchange,  though  to  the  eye  within  an  easy  grasp 
of  the  American,  were  not  all  of  them  available;  the 
most  valuable,  those  of  the  wild  regions  of  the  western 
coast,  were  separated  by  a  barrier  hitherto  deemed  in- 
surmountable ;  and  while  natnra  offered  with  one  hand 
the  tempting  prize  to  the  enterprise  of  the  east,  she 
pointed  with  the  other  to  a  weary  and  circuitous  track 
of  more  than  sixteen  thousand  miles,  that  most  be  tra- 
versed to  procure  it.  But  this  difficulty  could  not 
arrest  the  enterprise  of  the  American.  He  seu  out  on 
his  long  voyage,  twice  coasting  the  continent  of  the 
new  world— from  north  to  south,  and  from  sooth  again 
to  north,  and  penetrates  the  high  latitudes  of  the  west- 
ern coast  of  hts  country,  to  seek  there  a  medium  where- 
with to  open  a  lucrative  commerce  with  the  empn«  of 
China.  Upon  his  route,  he  harpoons  the  whale  upon 
the  coasts  of  Brazil,  pursues  it  into  the  frozen  regions 
of  the  Antarctic  seas,  and  amidst  the  numberiess  shoals 
and  reefs  of  the  archipelagos  of  the  Pacific  ocean  up 
to  the  most  remote  regions  of  the  north  where  his  prey 
takes  refuge. 

Whilst  the  hardy  mariner  of  New  England  is  thus 


opening  to  his  country  the  commerce  of  the  loi,  iho 
pioneers  of  Viiginia  and  Pennsylvania  tiifcrw  ike 
Alleghanies  at  all  points,  explore  the  valley  of  th«  vea 
and  pitch  their  tenU  upon  the  borders  ofUisMiMii. 
sippi.  By  their  effixts  in  settling  the  country,  and  indv. 
try  in  developing  its  resources,  they  lay  thefbiraditin 
of  an  interior  commerce  through  the  unknowo  natinai 
inhabiting  the  foresu  beyond  the  migbiy  rifv  of  the 
west. 

Qovemment  has  also  lent  its  aid  to  thii  eaofetie 
and  extraordinary  spirit  of  enterprise,  which  ii  dii* 
playing  itaelf  upon  every  point  of  the  national  tern- 
lory*  Lewis  and  Clarke  accomplish  (heir  mefflotaUt 
journey  from  the  Mississippi  across  ths  isHMoe 
prairies  watered  by  the  Missouri,  over  the  Rockf 
mountains,  to  the  Pacific  ocean.  Major  Pika  aid 
Major  Long,  in  their  successive  expediiioe%  eitaid 
our  knowledge  of  the  for  west,  and  comoieMe  iu  pky. 
aioal  geography ;  and  the  adventurous  trader,  iblloviflf 
now  the  tracks  of  these  celebrated  trafsilen,  arriw 
at  Santa  Fe,  California,  or  the  mouth  of  the  ColQiibia, 
and  there  meeU  the  whaling  capuin  of  the  eaitini 
merchant,  who  has  despatched  them  both. 

From  this  tioM,  the  ardent  commercial  anterprinef 
the  Americans  has  been  more  and  more  displayed opoa 
sea  and  land ;  seconded  by  a  spirit  of  aaweiauoB,  the 
advantages  of  which  ara  ao  well  appredsted,  erery 
channel  of  abundance  and  prosperity  has  been  opened; 
publie  wealth  has  been  considerably  aognented;  the 
population  has  quintupled,  the  mercantile  marine  ii 
inferior  now  only  to  one,  and  the  United  Statea  ban 
aasumed  a  rank  among  the  first  nations  in  the  verid. 

The  people  of  the  United  States,  after  havios 
strengthened  their  institutions  and  aeeored  fcnrn 
their  nationality,  could  not  fail  to  turn  their  auaaiioa 
to  those  great  public  improvements  which  chandene 
the  civilizatk>n  of  the  nineteenth  century.  And  bate 
they  not  acquired  a  right  to  some  portioo  of  natioBal 
pride,  when  they  contemplate  what  has  been  prDJerte^ 
and  in  part  already  executed,  in  their  own  eoontry,0f 
this  character ;  when  they  see  distinguished  foieipMR 
cross  the  ocean  to  examine  and  admire  the  vast  ayiiea 
of  internal  communication  and  fiicilities  of  tmneport, 
which  is  extending  with  every  day,  new  ramiieatioM 
over  new  territoriea,  where  a  new  population  iagrov' 
ingup? 

Experience  is  showing  every  day,  that  the  AlkntK 
coaat  is  but  very  imperfectly  known,  and  that  thb  vaal 
of  knowledge  n  becoming  more  and  more  deetraetite 
to  life  and  to  property,  in  proportion  as  the  rehiioin 
between  the  two  worlds  become  mora  intimata  Thm 
is  but  one  remedy-*to  nmke  a  nrvey  rf  Ihi  iotd. 

The  necessity  of  such  a  measure  is  obviooti  fnti 
its  importance  to  the  security  of  oommeree  and  w^^ 
tion,  and  the  influence  it  will  exert  over  the  cboiearf 
a  good  system  of  defence  for  the  maritioM  frontNr; 
society  will  alao  reap  the  benefit  of  the  ioatmctioa  ikal 
wiU  be  received  from  it  by  men  of  ulents,  when  ibif 
leave  the  high  theoretical  and  practical  school  ibatib* 
great  measure  must  of  necessity  create. 

The  survey  has  been  ordered,  and  for  some  y«« 
has  been  oondocted  upon  a  plan  which  leaves  notfcg 
to  be  desired,  when  compared  with  the  awat  pwW 
works  of  the  kind  that  have  yet  been  eiecutrf.  T" 
liberality  of  the  means  is  eoromensorate  with  the  bi*9' 
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nitode  of  the  undertaking,  and  when  finiahed,  it  will 
ooDstiiute  one  of  the  noblett  monamento  of  public 
utility  that  aeienee  can  raiae  to  the  glory  of  a  nation* 

We  are  now  brought  to  an  epoch,  when  intereats 
not  leas  considerable,  and  our  natbnal  honor,  make  it 
a  duty  to  take  «  direct  and  active  part  in  the  advance- 
ment of  the  geography  and  navigation  of  those  remote 
•eas  hitherto  so  little  known. 

The  increase  of  our  eommeroe  is  such  that  not  less 
than  two  to  three  hundred  ^whaling  vessels  belonging 
to  our  countrymen,  with  from  nine  to  twelre  thousand 
men,  are  in  the  habit  of  frequenting  the  Pacific  ocean, 
engaged  in  pursuits,  the  profits  of  which  are  so  much 
the  greater,  as  in  most  .instances  not  dependent  on 
a  mere  exchange  of  commodities,  they  are  drawn  by 
labor  from  the  bottom  of  the  deep.  But  these  ope^ 
rations  are  difi&cult  and  hazardous,  and  the  lives  of 
the  tailors  are  always  in  peril.  We  navigate  the 
whole  ocean— but  we  draw  almost  all  our  knowledge 
of  it  from  the  eontributions  of  others.  This  state  of 
things  cannot  fail  to  excite  the  solicitude  of  an  enlight- 
ened people,  who  wish  to  fulfil  their  high  destinies. 

It  has  been  determined,  that  a  scientific  expedition 
should  be  despatched  to  explore  the  South  seas  and 
Pacific  ocean.  Its  primary  object,  is  the  promotion  of 
the  great  interesu  of  commerce,  and  the  advancement 
of  navigation  and  geography.  Promotion  of  natural 
aeienoes  is  consklered  an  object  of  great,  but  secondary 
importance. 

The  inquiries  relative  to  these  two  objects  naturally 
divide  themselves  into  two  distinct  classes.  The  first 
elaas  comprehends  all  researches  referring  to  nautical 
arty  to  hydrography,  to  geography,  to  terrestrial  mag- 
neiismy  and  to  meteorology.  These  researches  are 
the  exclusive  province  of  the  oflloers  of  the  navy,  who 
sail  in  the  expedition.  The  second  class  comprehends 
all  the  researches  relative  to  the  different  branches  of 
the  natural  history  of  the  earth,  to  the  history  of  the 
native  tribes,  to  philology,  &c.  These  researches  are 
entrusted  particularly  to  the  scientific  corps,  which  is 
to  make  part  of  the  expedition,  chosen  from  individu- 
ab  not  of  the  navy,  each  one  of  whom  will  have  spe- 
cial charge  of  the  department  under  which  he  is  nomi- 
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PRINCE  TALLEYRAND. 

t%  the  JBtHlar  of  the  Scuthem  Literary  Meuenger. 

8ni :  At  a  time  when  the  recent  death  of  that  extraor- 
dinary man  Talleyrand,  attracts  so  much  attention  to  his 
dwiacCer,  I  have  thought  that  a  translation  of  the  dia- 
)  which  he  delivered  at  the  French  Academy,  a  few 
ntba  befbre  his  decease,  might  not  be  altogether  un- 
aeoeptaUe  to  your  readere.  It  is  in  itself  a  ramarkable 
dicomstance,  that  this  veteran  statesman  and  courtier, 
loaded  with  years,  riches  and  honors,  should  at  an  age 
■o  advanced,  present  himself  at  the  litenny  tribune. 
The  purpoee  too  was  an  amiable  one,  for  it  was  to  bear 
tesumony,  which  he  alone  could  render,  to  the  merits 
d  a  man  of  hombie  birth,  of  diflbrent  religion,  and  of 
ponitkm  and  fonetwns,  often,  comparatively  obscure. 


But  what  gives  the  greatest  interest  to  this  production 
is,  that  it  contains  Uie  diplomatic  creed  of  perhaps  the 
greatest  negotiator  of  ancient  or  modern  times.  It  is 
gratifying  to  observe,  that  he  repels  with  something 
like  indignation,  the  prevalent  notion  that  deception 
and  duplicity  are  indispensable  to  the  diplomatist.  He 
proclaims  gwd/aUh,  not  only  to  be  a  duty  but  a  neces- 
sary one,  in  negotiating,  as  the  sole  foundation  in  fact  of 
confidence,  but  accompanied  by  discretion  and  reserve. 
Dr.  Franklin  could  not  have  expressed  a  more  true  or 
republican  sentimenL  In  hazarding  the  opinion  that 
theologians  make  the  best  diplonuitistSy  Talleyrand  pays 
an  indirect  compliment  to  himself,  as  he  is  perhaps  the 
most  remarkable  illustration  of  the  proposition,  which 
coukl  be  adduced.  The  remarks  of  the  veteran  states- 
man upon  the  obligation  of  duty,  the  religion  of  duty, 
as  he  expressively  calls  it,  are  philosophical,  sagacious, 
and  well  worthy  of  deep  consideration.  But  I  did  not 
set  out  with  the  intention  of  analyzing  this  remarkable 
discourse.  It  is  distinguished  by  an  elegant,  yet  severe 
simplicity  of  style,  characteristic  of  the  best  age  of 
French  literature.  Clear,  yet  foreible;  pointed,  yet 
flowing ;  it  has  none  of  the  fmtx  briUmt  of  the  present 
school.  It  was  listened  to  with  admiration,  by  an  audi- 
ence composed  of  all  the  rank,  wit  and  intelligence  of  the 
French  metropolis.  I  have  preserved  its  phraseology, 
as  much  as  is  consistent  with  the  English  idiom. 

Before  I  close,  I  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of  rela- 
ting an  anecdote  which  I  have  never  seen  in  print.  It 
is  strikingly  illustrative  of  the  perfect  self-control  of 
Talleyrand ;  his  impassUnlUy,  as  the  French  term  it.  I 
think  it  was  in  1S27,  while  attending  in  his  capacity  of 
Grand  Chamberlain,  the  anniveraary  commemoration 
of  the  death  of  Louis  XVI,  in  the  cathedral  of  St. 
Denis,  as  he  was  leaving  the  door,  he  was  struck  to  the 
earth  by  a  certain  de  MaubrettU^  and  remained  some  time 
insensible,  stunned  either  by  the  force  of  the  blow  or  of 
the  falL  This  de  Maubreoil  asserted,  that  he  had  been 
employed  by  Talleyrand,  after  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  to 
attack  or  assassinate  some  of  the  membera  of  the 
Bonaparte  family,  in  order  to  recover  the  crown  jewels. 
He  did  not  succeed  in  his  mission,  and  when  he  applied 
for  his  reward,  as  he  asserted,  Talleyrand  refused  to  re- 
cognize him,  and  ever  after  pereisted  in  disavowing  him. 
Spurred  to  frenzy  by  this  alleged  neglect,  he  could 
find  no  other  means  of  revenging  himself,  than  by  this 
public  outrage.  The  story  of  de  MaubreuU  who  was 
looked  upon  as  deranged,  obtained  but  little  credence^ 
I  happened  during  a  residence  of  several  yeara  in  Paris, 
to  be  well  acquainted  with  the  Baroness  de  Bourgoing, 
widow  of  a  distinguished  ambassador,  who  wrote  a  very 
good  work  on  Spain,  and  mother-in-law  of  Marehal 
Macdonald,  a  woman  of  superior  intelligence  and  man- 
nera,  who  was  then  "  SurinUndante,  of  the  royal  estab- 
liahment  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  at  St.  Denis."  Her 
house  was  the  resort  of  the  best  company,  and  I  recol- 
lect, among  othera,  to  have  spent  a  morning  there  with 
Madame  Recamier,  so  famous  in  the  annals  of  beauty 
and  fashion.  No  longer  young,  she  was  still  unusually 
attractive  in  face  and  person,  and  of  exceedingly  mo- 
dest and  interesting  manners.  She  was  really  what  the 
French  call  debemaresUi,  This  by  way  of  episode. 
To  return  to  my  story ;  a  son  of  Madame  de  Bourgoing 
tokl  me,  that  the  Prince,  after  the  outrage,  was  brought 
into  his  mother^  apartment,  and  that  as  soon  as  he  re- 
VoL.  IV.— T2 
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oovered,  he  ordered  himself  to  be  driren  to  Paris,  which 
is  five  or  six  miles  from  St.  Denis.  Young  de  Boar- 
going  and  another  gentleman  aecompanied  him,  but 
althoagh  he  spoke  with  usual  animation  upon  the  or- 
dinary topics,  he  ncTer  once  alluded  lo  the  occurrence 
which  a  few  minutes  before,  had  nearly  deprived  him  of 
life.  This  proceeded  from  his  habitual  caution.  He 
would  not  trust  himself  to  speak  of  the  event,  at  such  a 
moment.  It  was  the  ruerve  of  the  diplomatist.  Speak- 
ing, in  his  discourse,  of  the  qualities  appropriate  to  a 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  he  ends  by  saying  *'  in  short, 
he  should  not  cease,  one  moment  in  the  twenty-four 
hours,  to  be  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs." 
Very  respectfully  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  L.  M. 
WsshlDftoo,  S7th  July,  ISSa 


COUNT  REINHART. 

A  Discourw  pronouocad  by  BC  do  Talleyraod  at  the  Academy 
of  Moral  and  Political  Scleocas  of  Paris,  on  th«  Sd  March, 
1988. 

Gentlemen :  I  was  in  America  when  you  were  good 
enough  to  elect  me  a  member  of  the  Institute,  and  to  at- 
tach me>to  the  class  of  moral  and  political  sciences,  to 
which,  since  its  origin,  I  have  the  honor  to  belong. 

Upon  my  return  to  France,  my  first  care  was  to  at^ 
tend  its  sittings,  and  to  express  lo  the  persons  who  then 
composed  it,  many  of  whom  have  bequeathed  us  Just 
regreta,  the  pleasure  which  I  felt  at  being  one  of  their 
colleagues.  At  the  first  sitting  at  which  I  was  present, 
I  had  the  honor  of  being  appointed  secretary.  The 
minutea,  which  for  the  space  of  aiz  months,  it  was  my 
duty  to  record,  with  all  the  care  of  which  I  was  capable, 
exhibited  perhaps,  in  too  great  a  degree,  the  indications 
of  my  diffidence;  for  I  was  called  upon  to  describe  a 
work  with  which  I  was  by  no  means  familiar.  This 
work,  which  had  doubtless  cost  one  of  our  most  learned 
colleagues,  much  time  and  labor,  was  entitled:  *'A 
Dissertation  upon  Ripory  laws."  About  the  same  time, 
I  also  read,  at  our  public  meetings,  several  papers,  which, 
thanks  to  the  indulgence  accorded  to  me,  were  inserted 
in  the  memoirs  of  the  Institute.  Since  that  period  forty 
years  have  elapsed,  during  which  time,  this  Tribune  has 
been  in  a  manner  interdicted  to  me,  first,  by  frequent 
absence ;  then,  by  occupations  to  which  duty  compelled 
me  to  devote  myself  entirely ;  I  should  add  also,  by  the 
discretion  which  difficult  times  exact  of  a  public  man; 
and  at  last,  by  the  infirmities  which  age  generally  brings 
with  it,  or,  which  it  never  fails,  at  least,  to  aggravate. 

But  to-day,  I  feel  it  a  desire  and  a  duty,  to  pre- 
sent myself  here,  for  the  last  time,  that  the  memory 
of  a  man  known  to  all  Europe,  of  a  man  whom  I  loved, 
and  whO|  from  the  formation  of  the  Institute  was  our 
colleague,  might  receive  a  public  testimony  of  our  esteem 
and  regret.  His  position  and  mine,  enable  me  to  pro- 
claim, at  least  partially,  bis  merits.  His  chief,  I  will 
not  say  his  only  title  to  renown,  consists  in  a  corres- 
pondence, of  forty  years,  necessarily  unknown  to  the 
public,  and  which,  probably,  it  will  never  see.  *'  Who^ 
I  said  to  myself,  will  speak  of  it,  within  this  precinct,  if 
it  be  not  I,  who  received  the  greater  part  of  it,  to  whom 
it  was  always  so  entertaining,  and  sometimes  so  useful 
in  the  ministerial  duties  which  I  fulfilled  under  three 
reigns so  different?" 


Count  Reinhart,  when  I  saw  him  for  tbefimtiiDei 
was  thirty,  and  I,  thirty-seven  years  of  age.  He  en- 
tered public  life  with  a  large  fund  of  acquired  know- 
ledge. He  knew  five  or  six  languages,  aod  was  faaii- 
liar  with  their  various  literature.  He  might  ha?e 
rendered  himself  celebrated,  as  a  poet,  as  a  historian,  or 
as  a  geographer;  and  it  was  in  this  last capadty  that 
he  became  a  member  of  the  Institute  at  its  creation. 

At  this  epoch,  he  was  already  a  member  of  ihe  Aci. 
demy  of  Sciences  of  Gtottiogen.  Bom  and  edacated  in 
Germany,  he  had  published  in  his  youth,  some  poetical 
efforts,  which  had  honored  him  with  the  notice  ofGeas- 
ner,  of  Wieland,  and  of  Schiller.  At  a  later  period, 
obliged  by  the  sUte  of  his  health  to  have  recoufse  to  the 
waters  of  Carlsbad,  he  had  the  good  fortune,  to  meet  fie- 
quently  with  the  celebrated  Goethe,  who  appredated 
his  taste  and  his  acquisitions,  so  well  as  to  desire  to  be 
kept  informed  by  him  of  every  thing  which  prodoced 
any  sensation  in  French  literature.  M.  Reinhart  pro* 
mised  to  oblige  him:  engagements  of  this  kind  be> 
tween  men  of  a  superior  order,  are  always  redprocal, 
and  soon  become  bonds  of  friendship ;  those  which 
were  formed  between  M.  Reinhart  and  Goethe,  gan 
rise  to  a  correspondence,  which  is  about  to  be  printed 
in  Germany. 

It  will  be  learned  from  thence,  that  having  anfred  at 
that  time  of  life,  when  it  becomes  neeassaiy  to  decide 
upon  a  profession,  M.  Reinhart  reflected  deeply  npoa 
himself,  upon  his  tastes,  his  position  and  that  of  hii 
family,  before  coming  to  a  determinatioo ;  and  then, 
what  was  remarkable  ai  such  a  time,  to  a  career  which 
might  have  made  him  independent,  he  preferred  one  io 
which  it  was  not  possible  to  be  sa  He  gave  the  prefe^ 
ence  to  the  diplomatic  career,  and  he  did  well ;  adapted 
to  all  the  employments  of  this  profession,  he  iUed  them 
all  successively,  and  all  with  distinction. 

I  will  hazard  the  opinion  here,  that  be  had  beeo 
happily  prepared  for  it  by  his  early  stodiei  That 
of  theology,  particularly,  in  which  he  bad  distiiptsbed 
himself  at  the  seminary  of  Denkendorf,  and  in  that  of 
the  Protestant  Faculty  at  Tubingen,  had  given  him  a 
force  and  at  the  same  time  a  suppleness  of  logic,  which 
is  to  be  observed  in  ail  the  productions  of  his  pen.  To 
escape  the  apprehension  of  yielding  to  an  idea  which 
might  seem  paradoxical,  I  feel  myself  obliged  to  recall 
here,  the  names  of  several  of  our  great  negotiator^  aQ 
theologians,  and  all  distinguished  in  history  for  hafio^ 
conducted  the  most  important  political  affairs  of  thor 
time ;  the  cardinal  chancellor  Doprat,  equally  Tenedio 
the  civil  and  canon  law,  who  settled  with  LeoXthebaai 
of  the  Caneordat,  of  which  several  dispositions  are  still ifl 
force:  cardinal  d'Ossat,  who  in  spite  of  tbceflforts  rf 
several  great  powers,  succeeded  in  reconciling  Henry  I^ 
to  the  court  of  Rome,  the  collection  of  whose  Ictteis  is 
still  prescribed  to  young  men  destined  to  public  bon- 
ness :  cardinal  de  Pdignac,  theologian,  poet  and  n^ 
tiator,  who,  after  so  many  disastrous  wars,  was  ena- 
bled, by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  to  preserve  to  Fitiw.  ^ 
conquesu  of  Louis  XIV-  It  was  also  in  the  midst  of 
theological  books,  that  hia  father,  then  bishop  of  Gapi 
commenced  the  education  of  M.  de  Lyono^  vhoie 
name  has  acquired  a  new  lustre  by  a  recent  aod  imfX- 
tant  publication. 

The  names  which  I  have  just  cited,  appear  to  me  n^' 
Jicient  to  sustain  the  influence  which,  in  my  opinioBi 
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was  exerted  apon  M.  Reinhart  by  the  early  studies 
to  which  he  bad  been  direeted  by  paternal  care. 

The  Tarioos  and  solid  knowlc^lge,  which  be  bad  ac- 
quired, caused  bim  to  be  called  to  Bordeaux,  to  fulfil  the 
honorable  and  modest  duties  of  preceptor  in  a  Protes- 
unt  family  of  that  city. 

There,  he  naturally  found  himself  in  relation  with 
several  of  the  men,  whose  talents,  errors  and  death, 
threw  so  much  <clat  upon  our  first  legislative  assembly. 
M.  Reinhart,  was  easily  persuaded  by  them  to  attach 
himself  to  the  service  of  France. 

I  will  not  constrain  myself  to  follow  him  step  by  step, 
through  the  vicissitudes  which  marked  his  long  career. 
In  the  numerous  employments  confided  to  him,  of  an  or- 
der sometimes  superior,  sometimes  inferior,  there  seems 
to  be  an  incongruity,  an  absence  of  catenation,  which  is 
difficult  to  conceive,  at  presenL  But  at  that  period  as 
little  prejudice  was  attached  to  places,  as  to  persons.  In 
other  times^  favor,  sometimes  discernment,  called  men 
to  eminent  stations.  At  the  period  of  which  I  speak, 
every  position  was  conquered.  Such  a  state  of  things 
soon  leads  to  confusion. 

Thus  we  see  M,  Reinhart,  first  Secretary  of  Legation 
at  London— occupying  the  same  place  at  Naples— Mi- 
nister Plenipotentiary  near  the  Hanseatic  towns,  Ham- 
burg, Bremen  and  Lubec — ^Head  of  the  third  division 
in  the  department  of  foreign  affiiirs — Minister  Plenipo- 
tentiary at  Florence— Minister  of  Foreign  Relations — 
Minister  Plenipotentiary  in  Helvetia — Consul  Oeneral 
at  Milan — Minister  Plenipotentiary  near  the  circle  of 
Lower  Saxony— Resident  in  the  Turkish  provinces  be- 
yond the  Danube,  and  commissary  general  of  commer- 
cial relations  in  Moldavia — ^Minister  Plenipotentiary 
near  the  king  of  Wirtemberg— Director  of  the  Chan- 
cellery of  the  department  of  foreign  affairs — Minister 
Plenipotentiary  near  the  Germanic  Diet,  and  of  the 
free  city  of  Frankfort,— and  last  of  all.  Minister  Pleni- 
potentiary ai  Dresden. 

How  many  places,  how  many  duties,  how  many  in- 
terests, confided  to  one  man,  and  that  at  an  epoch,  when 
talents  seemed  to  be  the  less  appreciated,  as  war  ap- 
peared to  take  charge  of  every  thing! 

You  will  not  expect  it  of  me,  gentlemen,  to  recount 
in  detail  and  in  order  of  date,  all  the  labors  of  M.  Rein- 
haurt  in  the  different  employments,  which  you  have  just 
heard  enumerated.    This  would  require  a  book. 

I  am  to  speak  to  you  only  of  the  noanner  in  which  he 
comprehended  the  functions  which  he  had  to  fulfil, 
whether  as  a  head  of  division,  minister  or  consul. 

Although  M.  Reinhart  had  not  then  the  advantage, 
which  he  enjoyed  some  years  later,  of  studying  excellent 
models,  he  already  knew,  how  many  and  how  diverse 
qualities,  should  distinguish  a  head  of  division  in  the  de- 
partment of  foreign  affairs.  A  delicate  tact  had  taught 
him  that  his  habits  should  be  simple,  regular,  retired ; 
that,  a  stranger  to  the  turmoil  of  the  world,  he  should  live 
for  business  alone,  and  vow  to  it  an  impenetrable  secrecy; 
that,  ever  ready  to  give  information  on  men  and  things, 
he  should  alwajrs  have  present  in  his  memory,  the  whole 
aeries  of  treaties;  know  historically  their  dates;  dis- 
cern with  accuracy  their  strong  and  feeble  points,  their 
antecedents  and  their  consequences ;  recollect  in  fine 
the  names  of  the  principal  negotiators,  and  even  their 
family  relations ;  yet  that  while  employing  this  know- 
ledge, he  should  tidce  care  not  to  alarm  the  pride  of  the 


ministry,  and  that  even  while  leading  it  to  his  opinion, 
his  success  must  remain  in  the  shade ;  for  he  knew, 
that  he  ought  to  shine  with  a  reflected  light  alone ;  but 
he  knew  likewise,  that  no  small  share  of  consideration 
is  naturally  attached  to  so  pure  and  modest  a  life. 

The  spirit  of  observation  of  M.  Reinhart  did  not  stop 
there ;  it  had  led  him  to  discover  how  rare  is  the  com- 
bination of  qualities  necessary  to  a  minister  of  foreign 
afibira.  A  minister  of  foreign  affairs  should  be  endowed 
with  a  sort  of  instinct,  which  giving  him  prompt  notice, 
prevents  him,  before  discussion,  from  ever  compromit^ 
ting  himselC  He  requires  the  faculty  of  appearing  open 
while  he  is  impenetrable ;  of  being  reserved  wiih  an 
air  of  carelessness ;  of  being  politic  even  in  the  choice 
of  his  recreatioos:  bis  conversation  must  be  simple, 
various,  unexpected,  always  natural  and  sometimes  in- 
genuous ;  in  a  word,  he  should  never  cease,  for  one 
moment  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  to  be  minister  of 
foreign  afiEairs. 

Nevertheless,  all  these  qualities,  rare  as  they  are, 
might  not  sufilce,  if  good  faith  did  not  furnish  them  with 
a  guarantee  of  which  they  almost  always  stand  in  need. 
No,  I  must  pronounce  it  here,  in  order  to  destroy  a 
prejudice  which  generally  prevails,  diplomacy  is  not 
a  science  of  cunning  and  duplicity.  If  good  faith  is 
ever  necessary,  it  is  chiefly  so  in  public  transactions, 
for  it  is  this  which  rendere  them  solid  and  durable.  Re- 
serve  has  been  confounded  with  deception.  Good  faith 
never  authorises  deception,  but  it  permits  reserve,  and 
reserve  has  this  peculiarity,  that  it  augments  confidence. 

Qoverned  by  the  honor  and  interest  of  his  country, 
by  the  honor  and  interest  of  his  prince,  by  the  love  of 
liberty  founded  upon  order  and  upon  the  rights  of  all, 
a  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  if  he  underetands  his  posi- 
tion, is  thus  placed  in  the  noblest  situation  to  which  an 
elevated  mind  can  aspire. 

After  having  been  a  skilful  minister,  how  many  things 
must  yet  be  known  (o  be  a  good  consul !  for  the  duties 
of  a  consul  are  infinitely  various;  they  are  of  a  charac- 
ter totally  different  from  those  of  the  other  functionaries 
of  foreign  aflbirs.  They  demand  much  practical  know- 
ledge for  which  a  particular  education  is  necessary. 
Consuls  are  in  a  situation  to  be  called  upon  to  exercise 
towards  tbeir  countrymen,  to  the  extent  of  their  juris- 
diction, the  functions  of  judges,  arbitraton  and  media- 
tors ;  they  are  often  civil  officers ;  they  perform  the 
task  of  notaries,  often  that  of  naval  adminisuraton ; 
they  determine  questions  of  sanatary  regulation ;  it  is 
they  who,  by  their  seated  communications,  can  give  a 
just  and  complete  account  of  the  state  of  commerce, 
navigation  and  manufactures  of  the  countries  in  which 
they  reside.  Accordingly  M.  Reinhart,  who  neglected 
nothing  in  order  to  assure  himself  of  the  accuracy  of  the 
infinrmation,  which  he  was  able  to  communicate  to  his 
government,  and  the  justice  of  the  decisions  he  was  call- 
ed upon  to  make,  as  a  political  or  consular  agent,  or  as 
naval  administrator,  had  made  a  profound  study  of 
national  and  maritime  law.  This  study  had  led  him  to 
the  belief,  that  a  time  would  coma,  when  by  contrivan- 
ces skilfully  prepared,  a  general  system  of  commerce 
and  navigation  might  be  established,  in  which  the  in- 
teresu  of  all  nations  shouU  be  respected,  and  with  such 
a  basis,  that  war  could  not  alter  the  principle,  even 
though  it  should  suspend  some  of  iu  consequences.  He 
was  also  skilled  to  resolve  with  certainty  and  prompti- 
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tude  all  questions  of  exchange,  of  arbitration,  of  the 
conTersion  of  currency,  weights  and  measures,  and  all 
this  without  a  single  remonstrance  ever  having  been 
addressed,  against  the  information  which  he  gave,  or 
the  decisions  which  he  pronounced.  It  is  true,  indeed, 
that  the  personal  consideration  which  accompanied  him 
throughout  his  career,  gave  weight  to  his  intervention  in 
the  transactions  referred  to  his  examination  or  arbitralion. 

But  extensive  as  the  knowledge  of  a  man  may  be, 
however  large  his  capacity,  a  perfect  diplomatist  is 
rare ;  yet  M.  Reinhart  would  perhaps  have  been  one, 
had  he  possessed  one  more  faculty  t  he  saw  and  com- 
prehended clearly;  pen  in  hand,  he  described  admira- 
bly what  he  had  teen  or  heard.  His  style  was  copious, 
easy,  lively  and  pointed  ;  hence  of  all  the  diplomatic 
correspondence,  there  was  none  to  which  the  Emperor 
Napoleon,  who  was  necessarily  and  by  right  diiBcalt  U> 
please,  did  not  prefer  that  of  Count  Reinhart.  But 
this  same  man  who  wrote  admirably,  expressed  himself 
with  difficulty.  To  develope  itself,  his  mind  required 
more  time  than  could  be  obtained  in  conversation.  In 
order  that  his  internal  language  might  readily  repro- 
duce itself,  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  be  alone 
and  unaccompanied. 

In  spite  of  this  real  inconvenience,  M.  Reinhart  suc- 
ceeded always,  in  doing  snd  doing  well  too,  every  thing 
with  which  he  was  charged.  Where  then  did  he  find 
the  means  of  success  7   Whence  came  his  inspirations  7 

He  derived  them,  gentlemen,  from  a  true  and  pro- 
found sentiment  which  governed  all  his  actions-^from 
the  sentiment  of  duty.  The  efficacy  of  this  sentiment 
is  not  sufficiently  understood.  A  life  devoted  entirely 
to  duty,  is  very  easily  disengaged  from  ambition.  The 
life  of  M.  Reinhart,  was  one  devoted  entirely  to  the 
duties  which  he  had  to  perform,  without  ever  exhibiting 
a  trace  of  personal  calculation,  or  of  pretension  to  pre- 
cipitate advancement. 

This  religion  of  duty,  to  which  M.  Reinhart  was 
faithful  all  his  life,  consisted  in  an  exact  submission  to 
the  instructions  and  orders  of  hts  principals ;  in  an  un- 
ceasing vigilance  which,  united  to  great  perspicacity, 
never  left  them  in  ignorance  of  what  it  was  requisite 
they  should  know ;  in  a  scrupulous  veracity  in  all  his 
communieatioos,  were  they  pleasant  or  disagreeable ; 
in  an  impenetrable  discretion ;  in  a  regularity  of  life 
which  invoked  confidence  and  esteem;  in  a  decorous 
bearing ;  in  fine,  in  a  constant  attention  to  give  to  the 
acts  of  his  government  that  color  and  those  explanations 
which  were  called  for  by  the  intent  of  the  affairs  in 
which  he  participated. 

Although  age  had  indicated  to  M.  Reinhart  the  time 
for  repose,  he  would  never  have  asked  to  retire,  such 
was  his  fear  of  exhibiting  a  lukewarmness  to  serve  in  a 
career  which  had  been  that  of  his  whole  life.  It  was 
necessary,  that  the  royal  beneficence,  always  so  atten- 
tive, should  anticipate  him,  by  giving  to  this  great 
servant  of  France,  the  most  honorable  station,  in  calling 
him  to  the  Chamber  of  Peers. 

Count  Reinhart  did  not  enjoy  this  honor  sufiiciently 
long ;  he  died,  almost  suddenly,  on  the  twenty-fifth  of 
December,  1837. 

M.  Reinhart  was  twice  married.  He  left  a  son  by  his 
first  marriage,  who  has  entered  upon  political  life.  The 
best  wish  that  can  be  made  for  the  son  of  such  a  father, 
is,  that  he  may  resemble  him. 


THE  BLIND  DAUGHTER. 

BTELORA. 

Around  a  cottage-door 

Bright  honey-suckles  twined. 
And  roses,  of  the  richest  bloom, 
Were  lavish  of  their  sweet  perfame. 

To  charm  the  evening  wind. 
Not  yet  the  sun  had  left  the  sky. 
Though  the  pale  moon  was  rising  high. 

Soft  fell  the  purple  light 
On  flower  and  guardian  tree ; 

It  wandered  o*er  the  moss-grown  eavei, 

And  played  among  the  dancing  letvei, 
Like  a  spirit— silently ; 

At  last  it  found  a  resting  plaos 

Upon  a  pale  and  quiet  face. 

Alas,  for  earthly  joy ! 

Death  had  been  busy  there  ;— 
And  yet  so  lightly  did  he  pass, 
He  had  not  bent  one  blade  of  gran, 

Or  stirred  the  summer  air. 
But  ah,  too  surely  aimed  his  dart 
Against  one  true  and  loving  heart! 

Smooth  o'er  the  marble  brow 

Reposed  the  glossy  hair, 
While  here  and  there  a  tress  of  gny, 
Amid  its  jet,  like  silver  ray. 

Tokened  of  grief  and  care. 
But  on  the  lips  there  lingered  yet 
The  seal  which  parting  love  had  set! 

No  sound  shall  wake  her  more 

Whether  of  joy  or  woe : 
All  vainly  doth  her  loved  one  weepb 
She  heeds  not  in  her  dreamless  sle^ 

Whose  tears  of  sorrow  flow. 
Ah  happy,  that  she  doth  not  see 
Her  daughter's  hopeless  agony. 

Woe,  for  that  weeping  girl ! 

Hers  is  a  mournful  lot. 
For  though  her  eyes  like  violets  bright, 
Are  beauteous  in  the  starry  light, 

Like  them,  »hi  teeth  not. 
Bark!  while  her  tears  of  anguish  flow, 
She  speaks  in  broken  music  low. 

**  Oh,  God!  It  cannot  be— 

I  could  bear  all  but  ikit ! 
I  have  not  murmured  that  these  eyes 
Looked  not  upon  the  glorious  skies, 

Tk^  home  of  light  and  bliss. 
I  asked  no  more  to  make  me  blest 
Than  in  my  mother's  arms  to  rest. 

''  Her  voice  was  always  soft^ 

I  never  knew  it  chide ; 
And  often  when  I'd  hear  them  tell 
The  color  of  some  floweret*e  bell, 

I  felt  a  tender  pride, 
In  thinking  it  was  like  a  word 
Of  music,  fhxn  my  siother  heard. 
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**  I  loved  to  km  her  brow— 

Her  ]ip»  her  oheek»  her  hand  ;^ 
To  twine  my  fingers  in  her  hair, 
Far- floating  o'er  her  shoulden  bare, 

Looeed  at  my  gay  command. 
And  I  was  happy,  till  there  came 
The  blight  of  sicknesB  o'er  her  frame ! 

**  Then  burst  the  tempest  forth ! 

Her  voice  grew  faint  and  low- 
Each  day  IfeU  she  was  more  weak — 
Until  at  last  she  could  not  speak. 

Or  I  her  wishes  know. 
Vainly  I  bent  my  eager  ear — 
She  Med  to  tell-^J  cmdd  n^  hewr ! 

**  Her  friends  came  kindly  in, 
They  tended  her  with  care ; 

Tkeif  answered  to  her  asking  eye 

With  ever-ready  sympathy 

Whilst  I  sat  Idle  there.  , 

Tes,  /,  who  loved  her  more  than  all. 

Bat  useless  by  the  cottage  wall 

**  But  wheo  at  last  they  told 
My  mother  soon  must  die, 
When  I  stood  breathless  by  the  bed. 
And  some  one  came  to  me,  and  said. 

For  the  Uut  Uom  her  eye, 
Loving  and  as  an  angel  mild, 
Was  gazing  on  her  darling  child ; 

**  Maddened  and  sick  at  heart, 
I  strained  my  sightless  eyes ; 
But  all  was  dark — no  blessed  ray 
To  show  me  where  my  mother  lay 

Fell  from  the  pitying  skies. 
1  could  not  mark  each,  change  that  came 
In  warning  o'er  her  gentle  frame. 

^I  thought  my  heart  would  break, 
Knewing  she  looked  on  me — 
That  o*er  each  feature  of  my  f{|ice 
She  lingered  with  a  dying  gaze — 

A  gaze  I  might  not  see! 
Silent  I  stood — as  turned  to  stone- 
Waiting  to  hear  her  parting  groan. 

**  I  felt  her  hand  grow  cold — 

It  tightened  in  its  grasp ; — 
My  tears  were  frozen  in  my  heart. 
Until  at  length  they  tried  to  part 

Her  fingers  firom  their  clasp. 
Then  with  a  storm  of  anguish  vain, 
They  gushing  fell  like  summer  rain. 

•*  Who  now  will  lead  my  fset 

Wbere  whispering  waters  glide  7 
Or  sit  with  me  beneath  the  trees, 
Sweet  converse  holding  with  the  breeze, 

That  roams  the  forest  wide  7 
Or  rest,  amid  the  odorous  bowers. 
To  hear  the  murmurs  of  the  flowers  7 

"Mother!  we  will  not  part- 
Death  cannot  long  divide. 
But  in  a  fap-€iS  world  of  light, 


Where  Qod  shall  gift  thy  ehikl  with  sight 

We'll  wander  side  by  side. 
Joyful  I  spring  to  thy  embrece 
Seeing  at  last  thy  blessed  fiice !" 

She  paused — ^her  eager  ear 

Had  caught  the  warning  sound 
Of  voices  and  approaching  feet — 
She  waited  not  their  steps  to  greet, 

But  with  a  sudden  bound 
Towards  the  bier,  one  cry  she  gave, 
And  died  with  her  she  could  not  save ! 
PhUsd«lphis,  1888. 


MISS  SEDGWICK. 

TV  Mr.  T,  W.  WHITE, 

Editor  of  Southern  Litenuy  Messenger. 
JM^  Deer  Sir.---Belnf  at  preeent  much  occupied  with  domeedc 
dotiee,  and  never  in  the  habit  of  writluf  for  more  digoitled  peri- 
odicala  than  eottvenirs,  aod  having  Doching  better  to  eend  jou 
than  the  following  paesagee,  I  ahould  have  fbrebome,  but  tlial  I 
wished  to  ezpreas  to  jou  017  deaire  10  comply  with  your  requeat, 
aud  mj  very  grateful  aenae  of  your  repeated  attentione  in  aend- 
lag  your  valuable  Journal  to  me,  and  that  during  this  hot  eeaaon 
I  imagine  quantity  may  sometimes  be  desirable  to  you  (as  fllUng 
op)  independent  of  quality. 

Believe  me,  my  dear  air, 

Very  re^Mctfully  and  gratefully,  yours, 

C.  M.  8£DOWICK. 
AecUri^,  Jfcea.  JW^90, 1888. 


PASSAGES 
FROM  A   JOURNAL   AT  ROCKAWAY. 

If  there  is  any  time  at  which  the  love  of  nature  is 
ihit  to  be  an  universal  passion— a  love  to  which  all 
other  loves  should  be  sacrificed — it  is  at  the  coming  on 
of  Spring,  when  Nature  is  to  our  senses  a  manifestation 
of  the  Creator— a  realization  of  that  belief  of  ancient 
philoeofihy,  that  in  nature  the  Almighty  Spirit  lived 
and  mov^  and  had  it's  being.  Even  the  poor  pent-up 
denizen  of  the  city,  cabined,  cribbed,  confined  as  he  is, 
at  this  season,  when  nature  visibly  begins  her  beautiful 
processes— makes  some  demonstrations  that  the  love 
of  her  is  not  dead  within  him :  the  trees  he  has  planted, 
(Qod's  witnesses  amidst  brick  walls)  the  birds  (albeit 
stolen  from  their  natural  habitations  in  the  green  wood) 
in  their  cages,  and  the  carefully  tended  plants  at  the 
open  windows  are  signs  of  this  love. 

Those  who  have  passed  their  childhood  where  Na- 
ture's choicest  temples  are  fixed— who  may  be  said,  in 
some  humble  sort,  to  have  served  at  her  altars,  are 
most  impatient  at  the  actual  discomfbrts  as  well  as  pri- 
vations of  a  summer  city  life.  I  do  not  know  that  I 
ever  experienced  a  more  delightful  sensation  than  that 
produced  a  few  da]ra  since  by  a  change  from  New  York 
to  Rockaway— from  frying  in  the  city,  to  the  life-giving 
breezes  of  this  magnifiioent  sea-shore.  Perhaps  neither 
heat  nor  coM  should  be  poeitive  evils  to  those  in  tolera- 
ble health ;  but  who  is  stoical  enough  to  be  indepen- 
dent of  them  7  No  topic,  not  morals,  politics,  nor  even 
rsligioD,  is,  from  the  banning  to  the  end  of  life,  so 
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often  and  so  thoroughly  discussed  as  the  weather.  It 
is  the  breath  of  life  to  old  and  young,  to  rich  and  poor, 
and  when  it  comes  so  fiercely  hot  ss  during  the  last 
week,  we  sufier — and  suffering  there  are  few  that  do 
not  complain.  Besides,  is  it  not  a  positive  evil  during 
the  month  of  June,  when  the  summer  is  in  the  fresh- 
ness and  beauty  of  her  youth,  the  only  month  that 
in  our  northern  region  shadows  forth  a  poet's  spring, 
is  it  not  an  evil  to  be  imprisoned  in  a  city,  to  have 
your  senses  deprived  of  the  nutriment  prepared  by 
Heaven  to  restore  them  to  their  natural  ministry  to  the 
mind ;  for,  do  not  the  odors  and  the  music  of  June  (to 
say  nothing  of  the  strawberries!)  awaken  the  dullest 
imagination  7 

A  week  in  the  city,  in  June,  is  then  always  a  loss, 
but  a  week  like  the  last,  when  the  mercury,  in  our 
coolest  apartments,  stood  at  80**,  and  in  the  warmest  at 
a  point  that  would  not  have  seemed  enviable  to  the 
wretches  in  the  hottest  circle  of  Dante's  Inferno :  after 
such  a  week's  experience  in  town,  the  change  to  Roeka- 
way  makes  one  feel,  as  Dives  might  have  felt  if  the 
gulph  had  not  been  impassable  that  divided  him  from 
Lazarus.  For  the  last  seven  days  not  a  drop  of  rain 
had  fallen,  the  air  was  thick  and  heavy  with  impalpa* 
ble  dust,  the  very  leaves  on  the  trees  seemed  to  feel  it 
too  hot  to  move— and  the  poor  little  caged  birds  that 
bad  been  singing  themselves  and  ua  into  ibrgetfulness 
of  our  exile  from  Nature,  were  withdrawn  from  their 
airings,  and  were  silently  languishing  in  darkened 
apartments.  We  had  cast  off  every  garment  that 
could  be  dispensed  with ;  our  flannels  were  foigotten 
friends.  I  was  suddenly  summoned  here  to  join  a  very 
dear  invalid  friend,  and  I  set  off  to  do  the  most  agreea- 
ble thing  in  the  world  with  the  delightful  self-compla^ 
cency  resulting  from  the  performance  of  a  duty.  The 
goMen  cup  given  to  the  miser  in  Parnell's  apologue  is 
an  illustration  of  the  profuseness,  with  which  Provi- 
dence throws  golden  pleasures  into  the  scale  of  our 
datiest  .My  eompanion  was  a  changing  school-girl, 
who  enjoyed  with  a  school-girl's  relish  the  unexpected 
transition  from  her  tasks  to  our  excursion.  As  we 
hnrried  down  Broadway  to  lake  the  four  o'clock  rail-car 
at  Brooklyn,  the  heat  was  intense.  In  the  ferry-boat 
ve  felt  the  life-restoring  sea-breese  that  came  sweeping 
up  the  bay  ;  and  when  the  cars  began  their  flight,  we 
were  eooled  down  to  the  temperate  poinL  At  Jamaica, 
where  we  were  transferred  to  Motfs  waggon  and  enter- 
ed  on  the  pretty  country  road  that  leads  to  the  beach, 
the  wind  was  so  cool  that  we  wrapped  our  blanket 
shawls  close  around  us,  and  here  we  have  found  them' 
sitting  with  the  windows  down,  and  we  feel  as  If  we 
had  jumped  from  a  hot  bath  into  a  snow-bank. 

And  here  before  my  window  is  the  **  great  and  wide 
•ea."  What  an  image  of  eternity  it  is  at  this  moment 
■hrottded  in  mist!  You  hear  it's  mighty  voice— you 
know  it's  reality,  and  that "  therein  are  things  innumera- 
ble ;"  but  beyond  the  line  where  human  feet  tread,  you 
see  nothing— There  where  the  breakers  fall,  as  upon  the 
borders  of  human  life,  is  all  the  din  and  uproar.  Be- 
yond, through  that  immeasurable  distance,  all  tunu 
repose ;  and  seems  so  only  because  it  is  like  eternity, 
bidden  from  our  vision. 

Jtfbfulcy,  P.  Jtf.— I  went  alone  to  walk  on  the  beach. 
There  had  been  a  storm,  and  the  clouds  that  were  wiUly 
aeudding  over  the  heavens  here  and  there,  broke  away, 


and  the  sunbeams  poured  from  the  bright  wnU  thm 
them  and  kindled  in  the  east  a  rainbow  that  dropped 
its  column  of  colored  light  into  the  oeean.  I  wooid 
commend  any  one  afflicted  with  self-exaggeratioD  to  a 
solitary  walk  on  a  sea-beach.  All  alfum  ii  loit  io  aa 
overpowering  sentiment  of  reverence.  I  bad  an  alooa 
painftil  feeling  of  illimitable  power,  but  &•  I  toned 
from  the  surf  which  was  breaking  magnificentiy,  a 
sweet  breath  from  the  landward  clover-fieldamet  ok, 
and  filled  my  eyes  with  tears  and  my  heart  with  an- 
sations  like  those  that  answer  the  voices  of  kindred,  or 
are  called  forth  by  the  little  beam  that  greeu  as  frao 
the  candle  in  our  own  home,  when  we  relurn  from  a 
stranger's  dwelling. 

Monday  evening  bright  roe  three  letters.  When 
do  letters  nel  come  except,  as  Johnson  lamented,  not  to 
the  grave?  Chance  could  hardly  throw  together  tbe 
productions  of  three  more  remarkable  women  than  mj 
correspondents — the  least  of  them  in  the  worid'aeTeii 

the  greatest,  perhaps  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  

has  many  high  fkcolties,  some  almost  pretenatnnl 

powers  that does  not  approach;  clearer  Donl 

perceptions  and  k>ftier  aspirations  no  one  baa.  Theyaie 
not  unlike  in  that  quality  that,  like  a  pore  atmoapiiere 
gives   vigor  and    effect   to   all  otben— natonlDea. 

Neither  has the  varied  and  enricbiog  experieoce, 

the  glowing  imagination  and  the  almost  UDlimited  a^ 

quisitions  of  Mrs. ;  but  she  has  a  healthier  and 

therefore  a  happier  spirit  She  has  the  spootaneoa 
richness  and  goodness  that  are  Ood'k  gtfti^  and  as 
superior  to  any  acquired  talents  or  resolts  of  virtoov 
efforts  as  sunlight  to  lamplight,  or  the  graeioas  ahovoi 
from  the  clouds  to  the  pourings  from  a  watering-pet. 
Her  mind  seems,  without  an  eflbrt  (for  yon  lee  oo 
fluttering  of  the  wings)  to  rise  to  the  highest  aitiiode: 
and,  kind  and  patient,  without  any  apparent  stoopia^ 
to  come  down  to  the  least  duty.  While  poor  -—  i» 
beating  her  golden  feathers  off  against  every  limit  u 

if  limits  were  prison  walls, is  singing  on  ewry 

bough,  feathering  every  nest  as  well  as  her  own,aBd 
feeding  every  chance  bird. 

TVieMfsy.— The  gay  season  for  watering-placei  Im 
not  yet  come,  and  beside  the  untiring  and  ever-ezeitiBg 
view  of  the  sea,  there  is  little  to  vary  life  here;  that 
are  drives  oh  the  beach,  and  when  the  tide  is  iip,ioTiBd 
the  pretty  rural  lanes  of  the  interior,  past  the  far* 
houses,  where  you  see  plenty  of  pig-nurseries  and  tafi. 
coops,  where  generations  are  preparing  for  the  all- 
devouring  jaws  of  the  New  York  market  Then  w 
have  those  three  great  daily  evcnU  of  all  waleriar 
places,  breakfast,  dinner  and  tea,  diversified  by  the 
liberality  of  Messra.  Blake  &  Mead,  and  the  ingemutf 
of  French  cooks.  And  we  have  arrivals  and  depanuwi 
At  this  moment  there  is  standing  before  the  pi«^ 
carriage  built  upon  the  model  of  an  English  mail-cM 
with  four  grey  horsee,  their  master  sealed  on  the  box 
with  a  friend ;  the  coachman  and  footman  in  froek  cort^ 
shorts,  and  white  top  boots  in  the  dickey,  and  the  m 
her  nunes  and  children,  inside.  The  coach  and  bafftf 
are  blazoned  with  stags'  heads  and  other  heraldic*^ 
cea.  Some  impertinent  whispers  asking  fro«  »"* 
side  of  the  house  these  anti-republican  enibleiM  •» 
derived,  are  suppressed  from  respect  to  the  nopw- 
tending  lady,  who,  with  her  pretty  chiWien,  the  P«> 
ture  of  an  American  matron,  is  courtaonrfy  w*"? 
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and  bowing  her  adievx.  The  fltrcann  it  changed  to 
a  regret  at  the  bad  taste  of  appropriating  unmeaning 
emblems. 

Wednesday  momtng.— Would  that  some  one  who 
had  Charles  Lamb's  art  of  putting  Ui  peHU  mardu  in 
picturesque  lights,  would  write  an  essay  upon  the  mo> 
ralities  of  a  watering-place !  Essays  hsTe  been  written 
demonstrating  that  the  most  common  extravagance 
consisted  in  the  thoughtless  expenditure  of  hours  and 
ahillings.  Is  there  not  a  similar  waste  from  carelessness 
of  those  lesser  moralities,  which  make  up  the  sum  of 
moot  people's  virtues  7  There  are  few  (certainly  few 
women,)  born  to  "point  a  moral  or  adorn  a  tale"— few 
Charlotte  Cordays  or  Elisabeth  Frys;  but  all,  by 
ocooomising  small  but  abundant  opportunities  of  pro- 
ducing, not  great  good,  but  agreeable  sensations,  may 
add  materially  to  the  sum  of  human  happiness.  At  a 
watering-place,  for  example,  if  a  gentleman,  instead  of 
easting  a  doubtful  or  sarcastic  glance  at  a  newly  ar- 
rived stranger,  bestow  some  trifling  courtesy— if  it  be 
but  a  bow  or  a  word  of  kind  greeting,  enough  to  express 
"  we  are  fellow-beings'*— especially  if  the  new  comer 
happen  to  be  not  fashionable,  not  towmt  U/mU,  and  the 
aaJater  be  so— it  will  be  seen  that  a  sunbeam  has  fiillen 
across  the  stranger's  path :  and  who  can  estimate  the 
value  of  a  sunbeam,  a  moral  sunbeam? 

All  the  world  are  purveyors  of  pleasure  for  the 
laabionable  and  beautiful ;  but  there  are  at  all  watering- 
places,  unknown,  unattractive  and  solitary  beings,  who 
are  cheered  by  a  slight  courtesy  expressing  the  courtesy 
of  the  heart.  An  invalid  may  be  relieved  of  weary  mo- 
menu  by  a  patient  listener  to  his  complaints:  this  is 
perhaps  weakness,  but  never  mind;  let  the  weak 
profit  by  the  strength  of  the  strong,  and  an  easy  obe- 
dience will  be  rendered  to  the  great  precept,  "  Bear  ye 
one  another's  burdens."  An  old  man  may  be  gratified 
(at  saoall  expose,)  by  the  o£^r  of  precedence  at  table, 
or  a  privileged  seat  on  a  sola. 

I  have  known  ladies,  long  disused  to  such  courtesies, 
bfig;htened  for  half  an  hour  by  a  courteous  picking  up 
of  a  dropped  pocket-handkerchief.  There  are  small 
■ins  of  commission,  as  well  as  of  omission,  thoughtlessly 
enacted.  For  insUnce,  a  wretched  dyspeptic  oompiain- 
ed  to  me  this  rooming  that  he  lost  his  two  hours'  sleep 
(all  the  fiend  allows  him,)  by  reason  of  one  of  bis 
neighbors  uking  a  fimcy  to  walk  the  gallery  half  the 
niglit  in  creaking  boots.  And  at  this  moment  half  a 
dooeen  lawless  children  are  shouting  and  screaming  in 
the  gallery  adjoining  the  room  of  an  invalid  who  is 
Tainly  trying  to  sleep.  Are  not  these  violations  of  the 
laws  of  humanity  7  and  should  creaking  boota  be  worn 
by  any  but  the  confessed  enemies  of  their  race?  and  is 
it  not  enough  to  make  a  misanthrope  of  a  Burchell,  to 
have  the  music  of  children's  footsteps  converted  into 
aoch  an  annoyance  7 

Ah  when  shall  we  see  the  principle  of  brotherhood, 
that  informs  the  great  operations  of  philanthropists, 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  common  charities  of  life— 
upon  the  social  relations  in  these  summer  resorts, 
where  people  *'mo8t  do  congregate  ?"— How  it  would 
suinihilate  distances  between  man  and  man,  bring 
down  the  loftiness  of  the  lofly,  and  exalt  the  de- 
pressed ! — How  it  would  kindle  up  the  evening  horizon 
of  the  aged,  and  disperse  the  mists  from  the  dawn  of 
tlie  young  I 


LETTER  TO  THE  EDITOR. 

COMMEHCEMERT  ANNITERSART.    OEORGETOWH 
COLLEGE.    THE  DINNER,  ke, 

Mfy  ie»  WkiU  .*—As  the  appropriate  vehicle  of  such  Infor- 
matioo,  I  beg  to  aak  70a  to  devote  a  psf  e  or  two  of  the 
Southern  Llterarj  Meeeenger  to  the  record  of  one  of  the  noet 
tntereedng,  iotellectnal,  and  eoclal  treate  it  has  ever  been  mj 
good  fortune  to  pertake  of.  I  allude  to  the  Aooaal  Commenoe- 
ment  of  the  Oeorgetown  College,  which  took  place  on  the  Mth 
July,  less.  Ton  and  your  work  were  remembered  both  in  the 
college,  and  at  the  feetlve  board,  upon  thai  oocaaioo,  and  In  a 
manner,  too,  which  would  have  given  you  much  pleaeure  and 
pride  to  hear. 

The  literary  ezerdsas  were,  In  the  main,  highly  reepedabla 
to  the  atndenie  who  had  parte.  Where  all  was  eo  good,  it  would 
be  invidioue,  perhape,  to  particalarise ;  yet  I  muet  say  a  few 
words  with  regard  to  the  performancea  of  the  Ibur  graduates, 
and  one  or  two  of  the  undergraduatea,  who  had  ezercleee,  for 
prisee  and  premiume.  Of  thoee  who  graduated,  young  Doyle 
of  New  Tork,  and  Green  of  Washington,  had  the  flrsi  parts. 
The  valedictory  of  Doyle  was  very  well  written,  but  delirered 
very  badly,  00  aeeouat  of  the  Imperfedneea  with  which  It  had 
been  committed.  Another  part,  by  the  eame  young  gentleman, 
In  defence  of  Natural,  ae  compared  with  Moral  Phlloeophy,  as 
a  edeace,  was  far  more  eredluble  10  him,  both  In  matter  aad 
manner,  and  was,  as  well  as  the  ovation  of  Green,  upon  Ancient 
and  Modem  Republics,  a  very  good  spedmea  of  yoothAil  com- 
poeitlon  and  eloquence.  The  latter  wae  perhape  too  etrongly 
imbued  with  a  eectlonal  political  feeling,-*a  fault,  which  the  eb- 
vioue  good  sense  and  judgment  of  the  talented  young  author  will 
most  aurely  correct,  whenever  he  ilnde  it  obtruding  upon  mors 
practical  efforts,  hereafter.  1  would  here  remark,  that  It  eeemed 
to  be  the  general  impreeslon  that  Green  was  entitled,  all  tbtags 
cooaidered,  and  so  Ihr  as  thoee  preeent  could  Judge,  10  the  flret 
honor,  hwtead  of  Doyla.  Toung  Ford  took  up  the  defence  of 
Moral,  against  the  oculon  of  Doyle  In  faror  of  Natural  Phi- 
losophy, as  a  sclenea,  and  produced  a  very  creditable  eoeay,  tai 
point  of  eompoehion.  The  manner  of  treating  it  was  somewhat 
eommon>place,  howev^.  Luckett  of  Maryland  produced  quite 
a  sensation  by  his  vigorous,  spirited,  and  admirably  delivered 
argument  agalnot  the  senseless  practice  of  duelling,  and  gars 
promlee  thereby,  of  future  dlstlaeilon,  if  his  life  be  spared,  and 
his  present  amhidon  holds.  In  the  councils  of  his  country.  As  ha 
has  now  stepped  but  a  single  pace  upon  the  stage,  will  he  par- 
don an  admirer  of  his  talents  for  suggesting  to  him  one  or  two 
hints  as  to  manner  ?  His  style  Is  very  tine  and  effective,  but  he 
epeaks  far  too  rapidly ;  a  fkuk  which  was  remarked  alao  In  the 
pevfermanoe  of  Green,  which,  beautifttl  ae  It  was,  was  yet 
greatly  marred  by  the  extreme  Indiatincineee  coneequeat  upon 
the  rapidity  with  which  he  spoke.  Mr.Xuckett  must  alter  his 
preeent  mode  of  pronouncing  those  familiar  words  In  our  lan- 
guage, which  terminate  In  ere,  before  be  can  become  a  flaiehed 
speaker.  He  Invariably  gave  that  termloattoa  the  eoaadof  simple 

0  or  ee ;  as  ffee  for  **  store,»  be/ee  for  <*  before,*'— and  the  like. 

1  cannot  forbear  to  add  to  thie  noUce  an  exprassion  of  sincere 
and  earneet  hope  that  Mr.  Luckett  will  carry  out  with  him,  from 
the  Unlverelty  into  the  world,  the  same  atom  Roman  eentiments 
with  regard  to  the  absurd  euamm  of  duelihig,  which  he  eo  elo- 
quently and  flMcefhlly  denounced  In  this  oration. 

While  on  the  subject  of  verbal  criticism,  I  will  notice  a  com- 
mon miepronundaiion  of  one  other  of  the  most  familiar  words 
in  the  language,  which  struck  my  ear  during  the  delivery  of 
Green's  performance.  It  li  an  error  Into  which  membere  of 
eongreee,  In  both  chambers,  are  continually  falling,  but  derives 
Iram  that  foet,  no  good  phllologicaJ  aencifon.  I  allude  to  the 
proounclatton  of  "  inalienable"  as  If  spelt  imalemmkUf  whh  the 
emphasis  on  the  third  syllable.  Walker's  Johnson  gires  the 
eound  of  tbie  word  thus :  In-ale-fe-nahU ;  which  is  certainly 
not  only  much  eaaler  to  articulata,  but  Is  also  a  great  deal  more 
euphonical  to  the  ear. 

There  were  several  performancee  from  the  pen  of  young 
Lewis  (an  undergraduata)  of  Tenneeeee,  which  promiee  rery 
brightly  for  the  iVitore  poetical  fame  of  the  precocious  author. 
He  eeems  to  have  adopted  the  heroic  measure  as  his  /erte,  and 
gave  eome  very  pretty  parephrasee  of  passagee  in  Grecian  and 
Roman  history}  somewhat  In  the  maaasr  of  Pope  and  Drydeik 
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But  ho  hu  orlf  !nft]k7  of  geniiM  enough  to  varj  this  mjU  of 
eompoaiUon  ;  and  if  he  would  torn  hie  attention  to  the  lighter 
and  more  popular  meaauree,  he  might  make  bla  Terae  the  aeed 
of  greener  and  broader  lanreUi  than  now  deck  the  browa  of  owBy 
a  modern  poet. 

Cuyler  gave  ua  a  rery  good  ayliabue  of  American  authora, 
whh  a  cloTer  running  eketch  of  the  growth  and  aeUeTement 
of  American  literature.  But  I  am  at  a  loeo  to  percelTe  the  force 
of  that  criticiam  which  concedea  the  palm  of  preference  orer 
all  our  wrkera  to  Mr.  N.  P.  WiUla,  and  placee  Bryant,  Halleck, 
Percival.  Irrlng,  Cooper,  and  the  reet,  In  a  lower  niche. 

The  prixee  and  premlume  were  awarded  by  Arehblahop  Ee- 
cleeton  of  Baltimore,  with  much  Impoeing  ceremony,  and  the 
parte  aeelgned  to  the  recipienta  were  all  very  creditably  per* 
fbrmed.  There  waa  very  fine  mueic  by  a  well*eonducted  band 
inureperaed  among  the  ezercleee,  and,  at  about  noon,  the  large 
audience  eeparated  with  great  apparent  aatiafactloB  whh  the 
treat  they  had  been  enjoying. 

After  taking  a  view  of  the  fine  proapecta  which  are  to  be  aeen 
flrom  erery  point  of  view  about  the  college,  and  having  ex- 
amined the  well-ordered  arrang amenta  for  the  comfort,  conve* 
nlence,  health  and  happineaa  of  the  itudeota,  I  had  the  honor 
of  Bitting  down,  with  other  inrited  gueate,  at  one  of  the  moai 
aumptuoua  and  aoclal  hanqueta  it  waa  ever  my  happlneai  to 
peruke  of.  The  yenerable  Arehblahop  of  Baltimore  preaided, 
irlth  much  dignity  and  urbanity,  over  the  feetlve  board,  around 
which  were  aeated  citlzena  from  erery  part  of  the  DIetrlct,  with 
•OTeral  ftvm  different  atatee  In  the  Union,  without  diithicilon  of 
rellglotta  aecu  It  waa  truly  dellghtfhl  to  wkneaa  the  proolb  of 
attachment  and  devoCedneea  to  the  proeperlty  of  their  JUm& 
Mater  erlnced  by  eereral  of  the  Alumni,  who  were  preoent,— 
while  the  Invited  gueeu,  generally,  whh  that  Hberallty  whkh 
If  the  aure  promoter  of  eoclalneaa  and  gnod-fheling,  were  by  no 
neana  backward  in  bearing  thetar  paita  In  the  feectvity  of  the 
eccaalon. 

The  tint  aentlment,  after  the  cloth  waa  removed,  waa  given 
by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mulledy,  late  principal  of  the  college.  Preml- 
aing  that  It  waa  a  coetom  of  the  Inetteutlon  to  give  a  parting 
dinner  to  the  graduatee,  annually,  he  eald  that  he  waa  reminded 
of  the  origin  of  the  word  "  graduate,**'-which  came  from  On. 
dior,  gra^,  gre9au9,—to  tomlk.  Rla  eentiment  ahould  be,  May 
our  graduatee  "  walk**  aa  they  have  been  tamghL 

To  which  Mr.  Doyle  happily  replied ;  ezpreeahig  the  hope, 
that  the  graduating  claaa  of  that  day  might  realise  the  wlah  of 
the  reverend  ez-preeident,  by  emulating  the  example,  aa  well 
aa  remembering  the  teachlnga,  of  their  Inatructora. 

Mr.  Lynch  of  Maryland  waa  next  toaated,  in  appropriate  and 
flattering  terma,  aa  one  of  the  Alumni  of  the  Inetltutlon,  who 
had,  by  hie  recent  contributlone  to  the  Southern  Literary  Mee- 
•enger,  reflected  great  credit  upon  hie  JUmm  Maier,  Among 
other  happy  thinga  aald  In  thie  connection  waa  that  from  one 
of  the  faculty.  In  allueion  to  the  article  In  the  July  number  of 
the  Meeeenger,  upon  the  'Influence  of  Romance  upon  Morale  ;< 
**  Lyneh'law  to  immoral  writera  !*>  ThIa  aally  waa  received 
with  much  applauee ;  but  nothing  would  draw  out  the  eutrject  of 
it  t  hie  modeety  waa  fi>und  to  be  Indomitable,  and  notUog  waa 
heard  from  Mr.  Lynch.    Sedpemnd  loqwUmr, 

Mr.  George  Waahlngton  Park  Cuatia,  of  Arlington,  being 
Complimented  by  the  prealdeot  of  the  day,  aa  a  ateady  friend  of 
the  Institution,  and  an  ever-welcome  goeet  at  ha  featlve  board, 
entertained  the  company  wkh  a  very  Intereeting  anecdote  of 
General  Waahlngton  and  an  Indian  prophet,  who,  In  the  old 
war,  had  eloquently  foretold  the  future  greaioeee  of  Pmter 
Patrim.  Thie  wae  followed  by  the  eentiment,  "  The  Oratory  of 
Nature :  the  only  true  Eloquence.** 

Mr.  Mulledy  here  volunteered  to  bring  In  a  proof  of  the  cor- 
rectneee  of  this  eentiment  of  Mr.  Custis ;  and,  having  rethred 
for  a  moment,  aoon  returned  with  a  very  good  <*  counterfeit  pre* 
aentment**  of  an  Indian  chieftain, 

"  All  painted  and  plumed  in  his  savage  array,**— 

and  amoklng  the  long  pipe  of  peace.  Thie  character  waa  eos- 
talned  with  great  effect  by  a  dlatingulehed  sculptor  of  the  DIe- 
trlct, who  haa  lately  been  making  It  hie  etudy  for  profeeelooal 
purpoaee.  He  [Mr.  Pettrich]  delivered  a  very  clever  defence  of 
the  fine  arts,  and  sculpture  particularly.  In  the  characterlatic 
etyle  of  the  red  man,  (a  gentleman  preeent  acting  aa  Interpre- 
ter ;)  and  malnulned  that  the  acu  were  the  objecta  of  admira- 
tion and  delight  to  the  aona  of  the  foreet,  as  well  aa  to  the 


white  maa.    TMa  waa  a  very  pretty  epbode,  lad  wiDK^^I 

Wm.  B.  Lewla,  Eeq.,  being  called  on  for  t  tout,  nnik. 
health  of  the  Archbiehop  of  Baiamore,'U»e  ?reddent  of  Oi 
Day,-.who  happily  replled,.aDd  offered  a  wnUmeDt  in  bMor 
of  the  Order  who  bad  founded  and  reared  the  IiMitatioo  h 
whoee  halls  the  company  were  paruklng  ef  th«  pkenni  af 
cordUl  hoepitalky.  To  thie  the  £x.Rector  of  Oie  CoUtn  n. 
eponded  appropriately,  and  gave  the  health  of 

Wlliiam  Joeeph  Walter,  Eeq.,  of  England-one  of  the  nau 
preeent,  a  literary  friend  and  brother;  who,  In  hia  torn,  gm 
"Theeonsof  8U  Ignatlua;  the  great  promo(enefenli|bi8Md 
education,  and  the  firm  upholders  of  truly  liberal  opialm 
throughout  the  world.** 

Alexander  Dimitry,  Eeq.  of  WaBhington,-lale  of  Looiritat, 
and  adietingulehed  Alumnueof  the  College,— being  alluded  to h 
a  highly  complimentary  loaat,  propoeed  the  beahbof  "JumF. 
Otia,  Eeq. :  whoee  contributlone  to  the  Bouthera  MeeM^kan 
rendered  good  eervlce  to  the  advancement  of  that  lheraian,af 
which  that  periodical  le  the  able  organ.**  To  thia  toaat  Mr. 
Otle  briefly  reeponded,  and  ckieed  wkh  the  foUovingaemiaeat: 
"  Chargttown  CUIege.  In  theee  elaeek  shadei  my  M17  a 
American  eckolar  yet  flnd  hie  Academe,  many  afMrapoatUi 
Castaly,  and  many  a  atateaman  hie  Egeria.** 

Mr.  Hoban  of  Washington,  one  of  the  Alumni,  haTlng  btn 
complimented  in  a  toaat,  by  one  of  the  gradoaiea  of  the  dij, 
addreeeed  the  table  with  fine  effect  for  a  few  moamiia;  dvrioc 
which,  in  a  atrain  of  eloquence  which  remhided  BeoTehKl 
had  heard  of  the  etyle  of  Curran,  PhllHpe  and  Shiel.  he  deal 
upon  the  variety  of  profeealone  for  which,  in  afttr  Hfe,thaaOh 
dents  of  that  Instkution  were  fitted  by  the  conree  of  atsdy  dm 
pursued.  It  waa  a  beautiful  tribute  to  his  JUm  JKrier,  aadl 
regret  that  I  waa  unable  to  jot  down  aome  notee,  u  he  apoka, 
ftom  which  to  preaenC  your  readen  wkh  a  bedor  Uea  efiha 
whole  thing. 

Mr.  Haxtun  of  Waahlngton,  being  called  on  for  a  aentiaMK, 
Indulged  the  company  with  a  fine  epeclmen  of  kdhige,  inieodid, 
obviouely,  as  a  humorous  burleeque  of  the  comDMn  aryla  of  ad* 
dreaeing  public  aasembllea.  It  wae  a  piece  of  Dock-bcrofcelo> 
quence,  which  convulaed  the  audience  wkh  laofhier,  u  vd 
by  the  clevemeaa  of  the  conception,  as  by  ihe  kreiifQWedrDlIay 
wUh  which  k  waa  delivered.    It  dosed,  cbaracteriitieaUy.  «tt 

a  toaat  to  ** The  memory  of Jytiu*  Camr*.^  Thb  vtaa 

bk  of  fun  worthy  of  **  Bos**  hlmeelf. 

The  Mmrime  Bamd  •/  Wmhinsfaih  (who  wan  In  ittanduei 
during  and  after  dinner,)  were  appropriately  loieied  ^md 
the  Vfce  Prealdenta  of  the  table,  aa  "  an  annual  eonrea  of  phi- 
euro  to  the  residenta  and  vieltere  of  Geergolown  Collega." 
Whereupon  the  band  played  a  brilliant  ovcnnre,  vhkh  vm 
rapturooely  applauded. 

Rev.  Mr.  Ryder  of  Philadelphia,  an  Alumflat,  wweaMm 
by  a  complimentary  eentiment,  offered  to  hin,  aa  an  n-fi^ 
dent  of  one  of  the  literary  aaeociaik>ns  of  the  oollefc,  bj  ooa 
of  the  preeent  membera.  Hie  refiponse  wae  brief  andaww- 
priate,  and  cloeed  with  an  allosioo  to  Mr.  OUi  of  New  Eaglud. 
one  of  the  gueeta :  to  which  the  latter  responded,  end  wkM 
occaaion,  aa  a  native  of  Maaaachueeos,  to  pay  a  welI'daetfTad 
tribute  to  the  meoaory  of  the  late  Cardinal  Cheteroi;  wha« 
mlnlatrattone  at  Boaton  had  won  for  him  the  univensl  n>P^ 
and  affecdon  of  the  whole  of  that  enlightened  eomaianitf,  «»• 
out  any  eectarian  excaptione.  Thie  anusloo  wm  reeelrod  ett 
much  satisfaction,  and  waa' feelingly  acknowledged  by  •• 
venerable  pMsidant  of  the  day,  the  Archbishop  of  the  dioeaaa 

Several  other  eeotimenu  were  offered,  eome  songt  »""■*• 
and  then,  the  hour  being  yet  eariy.  the  table  was  ^^"i^^ 
the  whole  assembry  eeparadog  wkh  many  a  pleasing  nconc^ 
tk>n  to  be  called  up  hereafter,  of  a  day  so  socially,  ^/aOtam! 
and  happily  spent 

Tours,  my  dear  While,  


FLATTERY. 

An  elegant  writer  obeervea,  «» The  coin  that  is  mo*  «««* 
among  mankind  la  Flattery  j  the  only  benefit  of  wluch  M» «» 
by  hearing  what  we  are  not,  we  may  be  Instmcied  ■  »■■ 
ought  to  be.** 
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SOIENTIiE  MISCELLANEA, 
BY  A.  D.  a 

Na  III. 
DEFINITIONS  IN  NATURAL  HISTORT. 

Plato  is  said,  oo  a  eerUu'n  occasion,  to  have  defined 
nan  to  be  *<a  featberless  biped."    The  next  day  Di- 
flfenes,  haying  plucked  a  chicken,  placed  it  upon  the 
philosopher's  desk,  with  this  label—**  Plato*8  man." 
This  mistake  arose,  not  from  a  want  of  acuteness  on 
the  part  of  the  Grecian  philosopher,  but  from  the  in- 
trinsic difficulty  of  his  subjecL    One  would  be  led  to 
believe,  from  the  language  of  natural  history,  as  well 
as  from  that  of  common  society,  that  there  existed  in 
the  world  of  created  things  well  defined  lines  of  dis- 
tinction,   separating   between   the   different   genera, 
classes,  &e.    But  when  we  come  to  search  a  little  more 
ekMely  for  these  lines,  they  are  nowhere  to  be  found. 
Even  the  three  great  kingdoms  of  nature,  animals, 
Tegetabies,  and  minerals,  at  their   ejctremilieSp  run 
so  much  into  each  other,  that  naturalists  have  puzzled 
themseWea  in  vain  to  fix  upon  the  exact  boundary  of 
each  ;  some  placing  a  species  in  one  kingdom,  which 
others  have  placed  in  another.    In  distinguishing  the 
more  perfect  species  of  one  kingdom  from  those  of 
another,  this  difiicolty  does  not  exist;  and  I  would  by 
no  noeans  be  understood  as  saying,  that  we  could  not 
easily  point  out  a  difference  between  a  man  and  a  tree, 
or  between  a  tree  and  a  rock.    It  is  in  distinguishing 
between  the  more  imperfect  species  only,  the  extremi- 
ties  of  the  several  kingdoms,  that  this  difficulty  is  met 
with. 

It  would  seem,  at  first  thought,  to  be  an  ^sy  matter 
to  disUDguish  an  animal  from  a  vegetable.  But  let  us 
esnuDine  this  mauer  a  little  more  minutely.  Wherein 
does  this  difiference  consist?  What  characteristic  fea- 
ture ia  there  which  may  serve  to  distinguish  between 
them?  One  of  the  first  which  suggesu  itself,  is  the 
poeeession  of  a  power  of  locomotion.  Yet  many  testa- 
eea  and  all  zoophites,  (which  are  universally  classed 
among  animals)  are  found  fastened  to  the  rooks  near  the 
•ea-shore,  and  spend  their  whole  lives  in  the  self  same 
plaee  where  they  were  born ; — whilst  the  sea-weed 
moves  about  continually  upon  the  surface  of  the  ocean, 
deriving  nourishment  from  its  waters. 

The  ability  to  move  some  of  their  parts  by  a  power 
uherent  in  themselves,  might  seem  characteristic  of 
•nfanals.  Tet  there  are  some  vegetables  which  possess 
this  power  to  a  very  considerable  exunt ;  whilst  in  some 
animals,  it  seems  to  be  almost  entirely  wanting.  A 
good  insUnce  of  the  possession  of  this  power,  by  a 
plane,  is  afforded  in  the  Venus  flytrap^  (Dionea  musi- 
pola)  a  plant  indigenous  to  the  Carolinas.  lu  leaves 
are  jointed  and  furnished  with  two  rows  of  strong 
prickles.  The  upper  surface  of  the  leaf  is  covered 
with  a  sweet  Ik{U4d,  very  tempting  to  flies.  But  no 
aooner  does  an  unwary  fiy  attempt  to  rob  it  of  its 
treasures,  than  the  two  lobes  of  the  leaf  insUntly  rise 
up,  the  rows  of  prickles  lock  into  each  other  and 
squeeze  the  poor  captive  to  death. 

The  possession  of  some  one  or  all  of  the  senses, 
night  aeem  characteristic  of  animals.  NaturalisU  al- 
^v  to  the  oyster  only  one  sense,  that  of  feeling.    This 


same  sense  appears  to  be  possessed,  to  jm  almost  equal 
extent,  by  the  sensitive  plant  (Mimosa  sensitive.)  If 
you  touoh  the  0]rster,  it  gives  evidence  of  the  possession 
of  feeling,  by  closing  its  shell.  Touch  the  sensitive 
plant,  and  immediately  its  leaves  shrink,  and,  together 
with  the  branches,  bend  down  towards  the  earth,  as 
if  in  this  way  to  escape  further  molestation. 

This  same  difficulty  meets  us  in  attempting  to  draw 
a  dividing  line  between  the  mineral  and  vegetable 
kingdoms.  The  light  floculent  substance  which  ofien 
appears  upon  the  surface  of  decaying  fruit  (commonly 
called  mould,)  is  classed  with  vegetables;— whilst  the 
sobsiance,  precisely  similar  to  it  in  appearance,  which 
is  found  upon  the  walls  of  damp  cellars,  is  certainly  a 
mineral  (nitrate  of  potassa,  or  saltpetre.)  These  difil- 
culties  have  deterred  most  modem  natural  isU  from 
attempting  to  run  the  boundary  line  between  the  three 
kingdoms  of  nature.  Linnaeus  attempted  it.  His  dis* 
tinctionwas:  '*  minerals  grow;  plants  grow  and  live; 
animals  grow,  live  and  think.**  This  distinction  would 
seem  at  first  thought  correct  enough,  yet  it  will  not  boar 
examination ;  in  fact,  it  only  removes  the  diffieelty  a 
step  further  off,  and  the  inquirer  may  turn  upon  his 
instrocter  with  the  questions:  "what  is  it  to  live?  what 
is  it  to  think  7**  But  even  supposing  these  last  men* 
tiooed  inquiries  answered,  how  many  thoughts  have 
ever  entered  the— I  cannot  say  head  of  an  oyster,  for 
it  has  none ;  neither  can  I  say  brain,  for  this  is  also 
wanting;— have  ever  entered  the  body  of  an  oyster. 
There  is  an  absurdity  in  the  very  form  of  the  question. 
No  one,  I  suppose,  ever  attributed  thought  to  an  oyster. 

This  gradual  passage  into  each  other,  which  charac- 
terizes the  three  great  kingdoms  of  nature,  is  observa- 
ble also  in  their  subdivisions.  The  leather-winged  bat 
is  a  connecting  link  between  beasts  and  birds ;  lizzards 
between  beasts  and  reptiles ;  reptiles  themselves,  be- 
tween beasts  and  fishes.  So  in  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
ferns  and  mosses,  whose  seeds  are  evident,  serve  as  a 
connecting  link  between  the  more  perfect  plants  and 
the  numerous  class  of  fungi,  the  most  imperfect  of 
vegetables.  So  also  Ia  the  mineral  kingdom.  The 
numerous  specimens,  which  assume  s  regular  form  by 
cleavage,  serve  to  connect  those  which  #ppear  as  rude 
and  uosbapen  masses,  with  those  which  are  presented 
to  us,  possessed  of  th«  high  polish  and  all  the  beauti- 
ful regularity  of  form  which  charasteriae  the  perfect 
crystal. 

An  observation  of  these  facts,  probably  gave  rise  to 
the  **  progressive  theory,**  by  which  some  philosophers 
have  attempted  to  trace  back  the  descent  of  men  him- 
self, thvugh  an  indefinite  line  of  ancestry,  lo  simple 
organic  mod.  From  so  bumble  an  original,  they  have^ 
in  imagination,  seen  him 

**  Rise  each  ffenerstlon  one  key, 
To  Adam,  who  was  but  a  monkey.*' 

At  any  rate,  it  is  on  such  observations  they  have  found- 
ed some  of  their  most  phtusible  arguments  in  support 
of  their  strange  fancy. 

No.  IV. 

BEVCLOPMfiNT  OF  PRTSICAL  SCIENCE. 

There  are  few  pages  in  the  gSeneral  history  of  our 

race,  which  more  strikingly  display  the  powers  of  the 

hnoMin  mind,  than  those  which  are  devoted  to  the  his- 
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tory  of  iu  aehievemeoU  Id  the  department  of  phytieel 
ecience.  Moral  and  reltgioiw  truth  man  has  received 
by  special  reYelation; — political  knowledge,  whilst 
much  of  it  is  the  result  of  experience  and  obeenration, 
yet  iu  great  principles  have  been  learned  from  the 
pages  of  inspiration  ;•— physical  science  is  entirety  man's 
own.  Who  that  has  made  himself  acquainted  with  the 
wide  extended  and  accurate  knowledge  of  some  impor- 
tant subject,  which  is  now  in  our  possesfion,  and  has 
traced  it  beck  to  its  origin  in  some  insignificant  and  now 
almest  forgotten  obeerYation,  has  noticed  with  what 
untiring  perseverance  the  clue  thus  obtained  has  been 
followed ;  has  observed  how,  at  each  step,  nature  has  been 
forced  to  yield  up  her  choicest  secrets,  in  answer  to  the 
well  directed  inquiry  of  the  philosopher ;— who  is  there 
that  has  observed  all  this,  and  has  not  found  his  concep- 
tions of  the  powera  of  the  human  intellect  greatly  ex- 
alted above  thst  which  they  wera  before  7  The  his- 
tory of  no  particular  branch  of  natural  acience  presents 
thb  subject  in  a  better  point  of  view  than  that  of  elec- 
tricity. The  progress  of  our  knowledge  respecting 
this  agent,  may  be  fitly  compared  to  that  of  a  stream 
whose  fountain  head  is  in  some  wild,  sequestered  spot, 
uninhabited  and  uninhabitable,  but  which  in  its  course, 
receiving  its  tributaries  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the 
left,  swells  at  length  into  a  mighty  river,  bearing  upon 
iu  bosom  the  commerce  of  disUnt  nations,  and  in  a 
thousand  ways  blessing  mankind.  The  knowledge  of 
electricity  possessed  by  the  ancients,  appeara  to  have 
been  confined  to  one  aonury  faoL  They  knew  that 
when  amber  had  been  rubbed  with  a  warm  cloth,  it 
would  attract  straws,  or  other  light  bodies  to  itself,  and 
having  held  them  in  contact  for  a  few  moments,  would 
repel  them. 

When  after  a  long  period  of  ignorance,  the  attention 
of  mankind  was  again  turned  to  the  study  of  natural 
science,  and  they  began  to  aearch  among  the  records  of 
antiquity  for  that  which  had  been  known  to  the  okl  phi- 
losophers,  this  fact  was  all  they  found  respecting  elec- 
tricity. The  question  might  then  have  been  asked,  with 
much  apparent  good  reason,— why  notice  so  insignifi- 
cant a  fact  as  this?— of  what  imporUnce  can  it  be  to 
investigau  the  nature  of  so  fiMble  an  attraction  7— what 
light  can  possibly  be  thrown  upon  the  laws  which  go- 
vern matter,  by  asoerUlning  how  it  Is,  and  why  it  is, 
that  amber  aUracU  a  piece  of  straw  7  Notwithstanding 
the  unpromising  appearance  of  electrical  science  at  iu 
fint  entry  into  the  world,  it  has  received  no  inconside- 
rable share  of  the  attention  of  philosophera;  and  as  the 
consequence,  facu  have  been  developed,  surprising  alike 
to  the  simpleton  and  the  aage.  Perhaps  no  dieioveries 
have  exerted  a  more  powerful  influence  in  direaing  at- 
tention to  this  study,  than  that  of  our  countryman 
Franklin,  in  which  he  ascerUined  the  identity  of  light- 
ning and  the  electric  fluid;  and  that  of  Sir  Humphrey 
Davy,  in  which,  by  means  of  electricity,  he  discovered 
the  compound  nature  of  the  alkalies.  These  have 
given  a  new  impulse  to  the  zeal  with  which  this  study 
has  been  pursued;  and  now,  that  agent  which  the 
savage  knows  only  as  the  lightning  flash,  and  beholds 
only  to  tremble  before  it,  we  can  trace  in  the  perform- 
ance of  a  thousand  works  of  mercy;— that  attraction 
which  was  first  made  known  to  phitosophers,  in  the  mo- 
tions of  pieces  of  straw,  is  Ibund  to  pervade  all  nature  j 
"*  the  heavens  above,  the  earth  beneath,  and  the  waten 


under  the  earth,**  are  full  of  iu  lo  every  deputneiit  of 
nature  it  is  found  to  act  a  more  or  lev  important  put 
Oo  to  the  botanist,  and  he  will  tell  you,  Unit  Iq  tht 
bursting  of  a  seed,  and  in  the  growth  of  a  pUDt,  be  en 
trace  iu  agency:  go  to  the  natural  philoiopher,  and  la 
will  tell  you,  that  in  tlie  lightniogs  of  heavan,  in  ibeu. 
rora  which  cheen  the  long  night  of  polarragiooi,intk 
directive  power  of  the  magnetic  needle,  (for  em  ihi 
mystery  of  the  earth's  msgnetism  is  at  length  aauiiMto. 
rily  solved,)  he  acknowledges  its  power :  go io  dwgeob' 
gist,  and  he  will  point  you  to  the  volcano,  u  lighied  bf 
iu  magic  touch— to  the  metallic  ores,  as  diapoaed  in  eoi- 
tinuous  veins  by  iu  agency:  go  to  the  chemiit,  and  k 
will  tell  you,  that  in  the  course  of  a  few  yeaia  itlai 
changed  entirely  his  whole  science,  proving  (baliHay 
substances  before  considered  simple,  are  in  ba  cou' 
potmds,  separating  their  elemenu  and  preaenting  daa 
for  examination  in  a  Ungible  form ;  that  it  hai  poiottd 
out  to  him  one  of  the  simplest  and  most  beaoiifal  ip- 
urns  of  classification;  and  that,so  6r  aahecanie8,it 
is  likely  yet  to  prove  to  be  that  which  binds  the  olli' 
mau  particles  of  matter  together,— the  vary  caaeat  «f 
the  universe. 

It  is  at  once  the  perfection  of  human  acianoe,  and  Iht 
glory  of  the  human  intellect,  to  be  able  to  datanniaa  Ibt 
manner  in  which  the  Creator  has  put  thia  worid  uiffr 
ther ;  and  man  may  fearlessly  appeal  U>  it,  aa  erideaK 
of  the  greatness  of  the  po  were  of  the  haoMn  mind,  vImb 
those  powera  are  properly  developed.  But  bov  ovk 
superior  must  be  the  power  of  that  eternal  mind,  vkiil 
could  not  only  determine,  but  contrive  and  exacote  tUi 
wondrous  plan  ;  could  not  only  discover  the  aameag^ 
in  such  a  vast  variety  of  forms,  but  could  cauaa  it  to  ii- 
sums  such  forms ;  oould  fill  the  world,  and  even  tin 
human  body,  with  the  lightning  of  heaven,  and  fi 
keep  it  under  such  perfect  control,  that  for  eeaUM 
man  lived,  and  acted,  and  thought,<«Dd  yetnavw^ 
covered  iu  existence.  In  intellect,  si  weUaaiaalatii^ 
man  may  be  said  to  sund 

«  Mid-way  from  nothisg  to  inflnfcy.» 
When  we  feel  that  our  intellectual  powera  art  »► 
things  it  is  good  to  look  beneath  us ;  when  we  feel  »■ 
they  were  every  thing,  it  is  good  to  look  above  » 
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DOCTOR  WILLIAM  CARET. 

This  work  was  published  in  1836,  but  it  newrtt 
under  the  notice  of  the  writer  till  within  a  few  diyi 
past.  It  is  not  my  purpose  to  review  this  prwto*^ 
because  a  great  portion  of  the  review  would  ■••""'^ 
be  inappropriau  to  a  liurary  worif.  The  polieya 
the  East  India  Company— the  improvement  of  tp*" 
culture  in  the  British  possessions— and  the  qw'J'JJ 
whether  the  religious  code  of  the  HIndooa  dKW" 
be  supplanted  by  an  ecclesiastical  esuWiAnwl  fc« 
England,  are  subjecU  which  have  been  ehhocaWT 
discussed.  For  this  reason,  we  have  no  deaire  to  «■» 
<nto  any  speculations  of  the  kind.  Allow  me  ftw 
to  say^  that  we  are  far  from  undervaloiiv  dllw  *• 
sacred  charaeUr  or  the  raiMionary  enterpoae  of  tha^- 
dividual  who  is  (he  mibjea  of  tbsae  memoifa  BotiB 
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«May  m  prefixed  to  the  work,  from  the  pen  of  Preeident 
Wayland,  in  whicb  justice  is  done  in  these  respects  to 
this  eminent  missionary,  and  with  the  estimate  gtven  by 
the  CMsyist,  we  peiftctly  coincide. 

Dr.  Carey,  it  appears,  from  the  Tiews  he  entertained 
of  hiiyelf,  from  the  estimate  of  Wayland,  from  the 
statement  of  his  biographer,  and  from  the  concession  of 
all  his  admirers,  was  not  what  we  call  a  man  of  genius. 
In  the  structure  of  his  mind,  the  imaginative  fiiculty 
was  absent;  and  without  some  portion  of  this  faculty 
the  mind  must  always  remain  imperfect.    By  the  ab- 
aenee  of  it.  Dr.  Carey  escaped  some  sorrows ;  but  lost  at 
the  same  time  many  pleasures.    His  mind,  in  this  k* 
■poet,  bore  a  resemblance  to  that  of  Scott,  the  commen- 
Utor,  who  expresses  his  gratitude  that  his  Creator  bad 
not  made  him  a  poet    He  is  willing  to  employ,  for  uee- 
liil  ends,  the  poetry  of  others ;  but  not  willing  to  con- 
tribute so  much  as  a  flower  to  the  stock,  in  which  men- 
tal ornament  prevaHs  orer  sheer  utility.    Imaginative 
men  have  acted  on  more  generous  principles.    They 
liave  pursued  their  own  devious  thoughts;  but  have 
not  forgotten  at  the  same  time  to  contribute  a  vast  deal 
tQ  plain  common  sense.    This  might  be  evinced  by 
neniioning  the  names  of  a  hundred  poets;  but  Shak- 
•peare  is  in  himself  an  boeu   Dr.  Carey  was  a  remarka- 
ble example  of  what  can  be  acoompliehed  by  industry 
without  inventive  powers.    If  diligence  alohe  could 
bring  to  pass  the  results  which  this  great  man  achieved, 
what  might  not  genius  accomplish,  if  combined  wiih 
equal  industry  and  the  same  attachment  to  objects  ju- 
dieiottsly  selected  7    The  talent  of  acquiring  languages, 
doea  not  imply  the  power  of  invention ;  because,  in  au 
tending  so  closely  to  what  has  been  created,  it  is  natu- 
ral to  lose  the  desire  to  create.    The  accounts  which 
tradition,  rather  than  history,  has  preserved  of  the  ad- 
nirable  Crichton,  amount  to  an  exaggerated  fiction.    If 
■Qch  a  person  e^er  lived,  he  might  have  been  profouiid 
m  a  few  of  his  attainments ;  but  in  many  of  them  he 
was  superficial    We  are  not  acquainted  with  a  more 
unioteresting  writer  than  Proleuor  Lee  of  Cambridge ; 
and  though  skilled  in  a  score  of  languages,  he  has  not 
yet  learned  to  compose  in  his  vernacular  tongue.    The 
learning  of  Ross,  a  native  of  Scotland,  was  various  as 
that  of  Professor  Lee ;  but  his  premature  death  has  de- 
prived us  of  the  power  of  estimating  bis  amount  of 
orieinaliiy.    Lord  Teigomouth  states  the  number  of 
languages  with  which  Sir  William  Jones  was  ao- 
qcainted,  at  twenty  eight ;  but  we  know  of  nothing 
that  Sir  William  wrote  of  which  it  can  be  said,  this 
never  existed  before.    He  could  translate  into  English 
the  thoughts  of  Persian  and  Italian  poets ;  but  the 
qaestion  never  can  be  solved,  whether  he  would  have 
executed  successfully  the  epic  poem  which  he  meditated 
writing  before  his  death.    The  writer  is  incompetent  to 
Judge  of  his  esssy  on  bailments ;  but  the  views  of  that 
-wrork  are  conveyed  in  graceful  tenns.    It  m  equally 
tsue,  that  a  man  of  small  attainments  may  possess  un- 
amon  powers.    A  peasant  once  roeein  Scotland,  who 
M  read  and  write,  and  was  partially  acquainted  with 
•nUimeiic    This  man  said  of  himself,  with  an  elo- 
qoence  rarely  equalled,—'*  The  muse  of  Scottish  poetry 
icMind  me  at  the  plough,  and  threw  over  me  her  inspi- 
wing  mantle."    Bums  has  produced  not  one,  but  many 
tJiiiigB  new  and  original.    If  they  ever  rose  to  the 
■oinds  of  other  men,  it  is  certain  that  they  never  found 


egress  upon  the  glowing  vehido  of  language.  But  into 
that  vehicle  he  placed  objects  humorous,  pathetic,  or 
sublime,  at  his  pleasure.  When  this  untutored  peasant 
appeared  in  the  capital  of  his  country,  philosophen 
wondered  and  rhetoricians  were  baffled,  because  he 
possessed  that  by  nature,  which  they  could  not  acquire 
by  art.  As  he  reclined  by  the  hawthorn  bus&,  the  ver- 
nal season  unfolded  iu  successive  pages  before  him; 
and  as  he  stirred  his  cottage  fire,  the  leafless  winter 
read  to  him  its  lessons^  'fht  vale  opened  its  green  lap, 
inviting  him  to  repoee ;  and  the  mountain  was  ambi- 
tious to  cast  its  chains  over  such  a  noble  captive.  And 
this  was  all  his  education.  The  same  remarks  will 
apply  to  (Goldsmith.  He  was  a  native  of  Lishoy,  in 
Ireland,  and  in  his  circumstances  scarcely  above  the 
condition  of  the  Scottish  ploughman.  It  has  been  apUy 
remarked  of  Gbldsmith,  that  when  literaiure  took  him, 
it  robbed  no  other  serviccb  He  could  write,  and  that 
wae  all.  Dr.  Johnson  said  of  him,  *'lt  is  astonishing 
how  little  the  man  knows;"  but  he  might  have  added, 
what  a  power  does  he  poesess  of  employing  what  he 
knowa  The  artisan  need  not  care  so  much  about 
the  abundance  of  his  materials,  provided  he  be  able  to 
work  into  valuable  fiibrics  the  materials  already  in  hia 
possession.  And  this  statement  is  pre-eminently  true  of 
Qoldsmith.  Durability  is  impressed  on  his  works,  and 
thb  cannot  be  said  with  truth  of  all  the  works  of  John- 
son :  when  men  are  searching  for  the  soft  and  winning 
pictures  of  life,  they  will  be  apt  to  turn  towards  that 
canvass  which  was  spread  out  before  the  pencil  of  Oli- 
ver Qoldsmith.  We  have  drawn  our  own  chair  before 
that  canvass  more  than  once,  and  have  gazed  on  the  in- 
teresting objects  with  which  it  is  filled.  We  liave  ac- 
companied the  solitary  traveller  as  he  was  passing  the 
Alps,  and  been  cheered  by  the  recreations  of  thesmiltng 
village,  and  have  felt  sad  when  that  village  went  down 
into  total  declension.  We  have  sympathised  in  the 
trials,  and  exulted  in  the  proeperity  of  his  Vicar.  We 
have  likened  his  *'  Animated  Nature,"  to  a  kind  of  fold- 
ing place  for  flocks— or  a  mental  park,  in  which  tlie 
deer  can  gracefully  rectine--or  to  some  meadow,  in 
which  the  bee  can  carry  on  his  flowery  toila  We 
have  seen  Chinese  customs  divereify  the  scene,  and 
English  monarchs  rising  successively  to  view— and  clas- 
sic Greece,  in  the  disunce,  whose  heroes  he  portrayed, 
and  all  the  prospect  enlivened  by  rivera  more  captivap 
ting 

"Than  the  lasy.Schold  and  wandering  Po.*> 

We  agree  with  President  Wayland,  that  this  biogrsp 
phy  of  Dr.  Carey  is  defective.  The  memory  of  such  a 
man  deserved  a  better  momumenu  There  is  a  painful 
destitution  in  the  work.  We  dcf  not  allude  to  s  desti- 
tution of  facts.  The  k)comotiveness  of  this  great  mis- 
sionary is  sufliciently  well  described.  But  there  is  no 
history  of  his  mind.  In  the  life  of  Dr.  ScoU  this  is  the 
capital  excellence.  It  mattere  but  little  that  the  com- 
mentator lived  at  OIney ;  that  he  was  chaplain  to  the 
Lock  Hospital  in  London,  or  rector  of  Aston  Sandford, 
Buckinghamshire ;  but  the  progress  of  his  mind  is  what 
lends  interest  to  the  book.  We  associate  our  feelings  with 
those  of  the  commentator.  We  enter  into  his  labori- 
ous vigils,  and  rejoice  when  he  leaves  his  sheepfokJ  in 
Lineolnehire»  to  go  forward  to  that  moral  and  intelleo- 
tua!  elevation  for  which  he  was  designed.  Had  the 
Rev.  Robert  Hall  been  living  at  the  time  that  Dr.  Carey 
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died,  he  would  hare  ezecttted  this  task  on  a  teale  of 
proper  dimensions.  But  by  proper  dimensions  we  do 
not  mean  that  a  bulky  Toiume  was  necessary  for  the 
purpose.  We  wish  the  cirde  of  biography  to  indude 
all  (hat  it  can  legitimately  be  made  to  contain.  With 
due  deference  to  the  suthor  of  Lalla  Rookh,  we  think 
he  made  a  circumference  for  the  life  of  Lord  Byron  too 
Tast  to  be  fiUed  up  either  with  instruction  or  amusement ; 
and  five  or  six  hundred  letters  deposited  within  it, 
ought  to  have  ibund  a  place  among  the  works,  rather 
than  the  memoirs  of  the  noble  poet.  This  remark  will 
apply  to  many  lives  in  modern  days,  though  there  are 
some  modern  pieces  of  biography  superior  to  any  of 
which  antiquity  can  boast. 

But  in  beginning  this  communication,  we  had  a 
specific  object  in  view,  and  that  was  to  take  out  of  this 
memoir  a  few  incidental  facta  which  illustrate  the  value 
of  literature.  We  looked  then,  in  reading  it,  with  anx- 
iety, to  find  the  source  from  whence  Dr.  Carey  derived 
the  first  impulse  to  a  missionary  fife,  and  happily  we 
have  the  statement,  not  from  the  biographer,  but  from 
the  subject  of  the  biography.  On  page  twelfth  of  the 
memoir,  we  find  the  following  declaration :  "  Reading 
Cooke's  Voyages  was  the  first  thing  that  engaged  my 
mind  to  think  of  missions.**  We  view  this  as  an  im- 
portant literary  fact  These  Voyages  may  not  be  a 
finished  production  ;  but  few  works  have  ever  wrought 
to  powerfully  on  the  human  mind.  Perha  pe  De  Foe,  as  a 
writer,  was  more  popular ;  but  his  was  the  romance  of 
the  sea,  whilst  Cooke  gave  us  nothing  but  maritime  re- 
alities. De  Foe  fixed  auention  on  a  solitary  man ;  but 
Cooke,  on  masses  of  men  hitherto  unknown.  Many 
regarded  De  Foe's  as  a  puerile  performance,  and  would 
not  look  into  the  deep  moral  lessons  which  he  taught, 
whilst  no  prejudice  of  the  kind  existed  against  Cooke. 
Even  the  occupanta  of  farm-houses  could  follow  the 
track  of  the  navigator,  under  the  conviction  that  it 
would  lead  not  te  fictitious  scenes,  but  te  islands  luxu- 
riant in  tropical  firnita,  among  which  many  of  our  spe« 
eies  had  found  a  home.  Customs  entirely  novel,  trees 
laden  with  unusual  fruita  and  flowers,  expanded  by  the 
sun,  took  their  place  among  the  colorings  of  the  human 
imagination.  These  things  appeared  marvellous  at  the 
time,  and  realized  a  dedaration  since  made^  that 

<*  Truth  Is  ttrange— 
Straoger  than  flctton.** 

These  voyages  not  only  influenced  many  to  attempt 
tlie  perils  of  the  deep ;  but,  by  enlarging  the  boundaries 
of  human  knowledge,  they  indted  many  powerful  minds. 
Sir  Joseph  Banks,  and  Solander,  a  pupil  of  Linnieus, 
accompanied  Cooke  in  one  of  his  voyages.  Having 
taken  a  record  of  planta  in  their  native  lands,  they 
went  in  search  of  other  and  cognate  families.  But 
these  voyages  affected  the  complexion  of  poetry.  The 
poet,  tired  of  objecta  which  he  had  seen,  longed  to  da* 
scribe  what  he  had  not  seen ;  and  we  would  ask  whether 
Coleridge,  Byron  and  Momgomery  have  written  no- 
thing, the  materials  of  which  have  been  brought  from  the 
groitos  of  the  deep,  the  beaches  of  the  sea,  and  the 
islands  of  the  restless  ocean.  In  this  way,  the  book  on 
which  we  are  remarking  has  become  mterwoven  with 
polite  letters;  and  we  have  proved  that  this  book 
awoke  the  moral  diord  which  baa  vibrated  throughout 


India,  and  that  vibration  was  a  loud  and  mekidioQitn. 
bute  to  the  genius  of  literature. 

The  memoir  contains  other  facu  illustrating  the  viloe 
of  literature.  Dr.  Carey*B  impressions  of  minonv? 
life,  were  deepened  by  his  geographical  studies.  Itap. 
pears  that  he  taught  school  in  England.  He  had  tlii 
ciliiy  in  acquiring  know4edge,  but  not  the  talent  of  ia. 
parting  it;  and  hence  he  succeeded  bat  indifieKotif 
with  his  school  The  superficial  are  always  prompt  to 
deal  out  what  they  know;  but  in  the  most  ofhiiK- 
tainmenta,  Dr.  Carey  was  profoand.  It  is  likely,  hoe* 
ever,  that  he  was  too  much  bent  on  theimpraTeniemof 
his  own  mind,  to  give  an  undivided  attention  to  lia 
minds  of  his  pupils.  He  was  constantly  eoga|ed  in 
collecting  the  statistics  of  geography,  and  in  aetrch  of 
recondite  facts^^^f  customs  not  yet  aecoretelydcfiad, 
and  systems  of  religion  differing  from  the  one  reeafed 
in  England.  Geography  has  been  called  a  sdesee ;  hot 
it  ought  scarcely  to  be  dignified  with  such  a  title.  Tht 
eanb  lies  so  open  to  investigation,  and  an  acqaainisMe 
with  it  demands  so  small  a  portion  of  abitraet  Ulent, 
that  the  science  is  claimed  as  bdongin*  rather  u>  the  ge> 
neral  than  to  the  precise  operations  of  the  mind,  llie 
literary  man  cannot  be  indifferent  te  geograpbiaUDfo^ 
nwtion,  because  so  many  of  the  materials  with  vhiefa 
he  works  are  brought  from  this  source.  There  an 
many  things  which  the  poet  uses,  with  whidi  he  imj 
not  be  scientifically  acquainted.  There  never  ns  t 
poet  who  did  not  admire  the  stars;  bat  all  poeuhaie 
not  been  conversant  with  astronomy.  Thus Thoropwi 
honored  the  niemory  of  6ir  Isaac  Nrwton  in  hii  vene, 
but  sought  from  others  the  amount  of  philosophical  in- 
formation necessary  (o  the  execution  of  his  wt  Bst 
it  is  recorded  in  the  Life  of  Thompson,  that  he  wsiis- 
ordinately  fond  of  voyages  and  travels.  Soch  voHn 
feed  the  poetical  mind,  and  some  of  the  most  ioBgn** 
tivc  men  have  derived  advantages  from  going  tbrosi 
This  may  be  said  of  Homer,  Camoens,  MiltM  «* 
Byron.  It  was  by  this  general  study  that  the  listt  rf 
Dr*  Carey  was  fostered  for  missionary  lift,  and  nonna 
did  more  to  stop  the  car  of  Juggernaut,  to  abolish  «!• 
tee,  or  to  rupture  the  first  links  in  the  chain  of  theesHfc 

It  further  appears  froin  the  memoir,  that  Dr.  Carey 
was  a  botanist.  It  is  not  the  object  of  the  biognphtf  to 
represent  him  in  his  character  as  a  philosopher,  nor  ii  * 
ours  to  speak  of  birti  in  his  religious  cliameter.  Bothe 
was  always  writing  back  to  England  for  worio  « 
plants.  He  was  alwajrs  wanting  the  newest  pabHo- 
tionson  this  and  kindred  subjects,  and  tbatBtsUoe 
when  he  had  no  home  but  the  pinnace,  the  }wt^*^ 
I  he  sunderbund.  The  passion  he  had  formed  in  Eof- 
land  was  not  the  less  vigorous,  because  the  pefsw  i" 
whom  it  resided  was  transferred  to  India.  ItisadmiU 
ted  that  botany  is  a  science  existing  from  the  esfW 
times,  but  brought  to  a  high  state  of  imprsfemenll^ 
the  immortal  Swede.  This  sdence  has  been  appitip^ 
ated  ^y  literature  to  ita  own  service.  It  fonns  one  of 
the  elegant  pursuita,  and  belongs  clearly  to  d»t  regw 
of  ideal  enchantment  over  which  poets  delight  to  ton. 
The  sun  of  science  has  here  distributed  hisrtys;  hat 
they  have  been  combined  into  a  thousand  diamond  im 
planetary  pointa  of  beauty.  Let  it  not  then  be  forgot* 
ten,  that  in  this  pursuit,  Dr,  Carey  employed  memenu 
of  relaxation  from  the  toils  which  consumed  hisvil** 
ble  life.    He  did  not  diadain  the  analysiiaf  »  Biadoo 
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plant,  even  when  he  was  grappling  with  ali  the  dialects 
of  Asia.  And  then  it  appears  that  he  was  anxious  to 
compose  a  system  of  Hindoo  ornithology.  Every 
braneb  of  natural  history  engaged  his  attention ;  but  it 
is  probable  that  in  some  branches  he  was  simply  an 
anMiteur.  His  translation  lo  India  introduced  him  into 
a  new  world.  The  translation  of  Wilson  to  this  coun- 
try, produced  the  ornithological  taste  by  whith  he  was 
distinguished.  Grahame  wrote  a  poem  entitled  the 
*'  Birds  of  Scotland/'  but  the  genius  of  Wilson  was 
never  awakened  in  North  Britain.  Par  be  it  from  the 
writer  to  insinuate  that  Dr.  Carey  was  devoted  to  pur- 
suits of  this  kind,  to  the  injury  or  neglect  of  his  appro- 
priate vocation.  But  the  eagle,  when  poising  himself 
in  playfulness,  may  keep  his  eye  on  the  sun;  and  this 
good  man  kept  his  wide  awake  to  the  central  mark  at 
which  be  aimed.  It  appears,  too,  that  he  engaged  in 
the  translation  of  a  Sanscrit  poem.  This  employment, 
however,  does  not  seem  to  have  been  congenial  to  his 
tast9^'«nd  this  was  owing  probably  to  the  defective- 
ness of  hiMnagination.  One  of  his  reviewers  has  re- 
marked, thatft«iytho-epic  poem  Was  scarcely  in  har- 
mony with  missionspy  employment.  Nor  was  an  indigo 
factory  at  Malda  in  unison  with  the  same  employment. 
But  he  found  that  he  must  mbsist,  or  the  mission  die, 
and  therefore  he  superintended  such  a  factory.  It  is 
probable,  then,  that  the  translation  of -the  poem  was 
subsidiary  to  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  language, 
and  of  the  religious  belief  of  the  Hindoos.  Without 
an  acquaintance  with  the  Hindoo  religion,  how  p>uld 
be  possibly  subvert  it;  and  without  perfecting  himself 
in  the  language,  how  could  he  have  compiled  the  gram- 
man  and  dictionaries  of  which  be  was  the  author. 
Bat  the  value  of  literature  is  pre-eminently  seen  in  the 
eootrast  between  where  literature  found  him,  and  the 
nnparTilleled  usefulness  to  which  he  was  elevated  by  its 
power.  It  may  b^  said  that  his  piety  accomplished 
much  in  his  bshalf ;  but  the  object  of  piety  is  to  confer 
moral  rather  than  intollectual  worth.  When  he  lost 
■ght  of  England,  he  left  in  it  many  a  miner,  hedgerand 
totl-gatherer  as  pious  as  himself;  but  he  went  forth  un- 
der the  ausf^ces  of  religious  literature,  and  in  her  name, 
wrought  for  the  benefit  of  millions,  who,  existing  pros- 
pectively in  the  ocean  of  divine  wisdom,  will  one  day 
arrive  on  the  beaches  of  our  island  world.  Dr.  Carey 
was  bom  in  Paulerspury,  Northamptonshire,  of  obscure 
parentb'  He  was  apprenticed  to  a  mechanic  He  felt 
a  desire  to  learn,  which  he  could  not  suppress.  He 
teaches  school,  and  officiates  as  a  preacher  in  several 
obscure  towns.  We  wish  his  biographer  had  described 
these  localities  more  fully.  He  seems  destitute  of 
the  associating  faculty.  He  does  not  so  much  as  hint 
that  Doddridge  and  Hervey  officiated  in  the  same 
•hire — that  it  was  one  of  the  visiting  places  of  Akenside, 
and  the  birth-place  of  Dryden.  But  Dr.  Carey  goes 
forth  poor  and  unknown.  Perplexed  by  the  suspicious 
policy  of  the  East  India  Company,  he  takes  refuge  in 
Serampore,  a  Danish  town.  Many  go,  year  after  year, 
from  England  to  India,  but  they  are  allured  by  the  love 
of  gain.  When  l^eyden  was  dying,  he  saw  a  piece  of 
India  gold,  and  he  closed  his  life  in  the  act  of  inditing  to 
it  a  pathetic  sonnet.  When  property  enough  is  secured, 
these  adventurers  expect,  with  their  acquired  rupees,  to 
purchase  some  greenwood  home  in  England.  But  Dr. 
Carey  expatriates  himself  m  a  perpetual  exile.    He  be- 


comes rich ;  but  by  bis  disinterestedness  he  dies  poor. 
He  is  the  associate  of  pundits,  rajahs,  and  viceroys, 
and  the  King  of  Denmark  presents  him  with  a  medaL 
Many  great  names  are  connected  with  India,  but 
among  them  all  there  is  not  one  brighter  than  that  of 
the  subject  of  this  memoir.  Comparisons  are  invidious 
among  the  living,  but  not  among  those  who  have  fulfill- 
ed their  appointed  tasks.  Sir  William  Jones  was  a 
man  of  more  polished  mind,  and  Bishop  Heber  of  more 
refined  taste,  and  Bishop  Middleton  was  a  more  pro- 
found Greek  scholar ;  but  they  were  sustained  by  the 
patronage  of  the  goveromenL  The  one  was  fortified  by 
the  seal  of  his  king,  and  the  others  carried  to  India 
crosiers  from  the  church  established  by  law;  but 
when  did  either  or  all  of  them  publish  the  scriptures  in 
forty  dialects.  Much  then  as  we  revere  such  benefko- 
tors  of  our  race  as  Sir  James  Mcintosh,  or  Sir  Stam- 
ford Raffles,  or  Claudius  Buchanan,  or  Henry  Martyn, 
let  us  generously  yield  the  palm  to  the  man,  who  has 
deserved  it.  The  name  of  Carey  will  not  be  forgotten. 
It  will  float  forever  on  the  tide  of  the  Ganges;  it  is  as- 
sociated with  each  grassy  jungle,  and  it  shall  be  more 
conspicuous,  wherf  the  children  of  the  east  shall  weava 
millenial  flowers  into  the  mane  of  the  lion,  or  entwine 
them  round  the  antlers  of  the  Persian  gatelle.  When 
the  Ganges  is  low,  the  million  who  inhabit  Calcutta  are 
refreshed  at  a  reservoir  of  vast  dimensions  excavatedJn 
their  city.  When  their  antiquated  systems  of  religious 
error  are  exhausted,  and  the  people  shall  be  ready  to 
die  of  mental  and  moral  thirst,  they  will  turn,  we  hope, 
to  those  transparent  cisterns  of  truth,  which  have  been 
excavated  by.ihe  hand  of  religious  literature. 

Finally,  we  go  for  missions,  and  if  asked  for  a  reason, 
we  reply,  for  the  present,,  in  the  words  of  the  lamented 
Heber— 

*'  From  Oreenland's  Icj  koaotalns, 

To  India**  coral  oirand. 
Where  Afrfc's  eunny  fountaipe 

RoU  down  their  golden  eaod  -  '* 

From  many  an  ancient  rfrer. 

From  many  a  palmy  plain, 
Tbey  call  us  to  de.iTer 

The^  land  from  error**  chain.** 

CLXRICUS. 


BAR  ASSOCIATIONS.* 

It  is  well  kr^wn  that  there  exist,  at  divers  places  in 
the  southern  country,  certain  combinations  among  the 
gentlemen  of  the  bar,  commonly  styled  Bar  Associa- 
tions, for  the  purpose  of  exacting  from  the  community 
higher  fees  than  could  be  obtained,  were  a  free  competi- 
tion permitted  among  the  bar  for  professional  business. 
Sincerely  believing  that  I  have  correctly  described  the 
true,  substanUal  character  of  these  confederations, 
whatever  be  their  ostensible  objects,  or  whatever  sub- 
ordinate purposes  they  may  efifect,  1  shall  endeavor  to 
show  that  they  are  wrong  in  principle,  and  injurious  in 
their  practical  results,  both  to  the  legal  profession  and 
the  community  at  large.    To  prevent  all  misapprehen- 

*  The  following  communloatloni  have  been  endorsed  by  one 
of  the  ablest  political  economists  in  the  sonthern  country,  to 
whom  they  were  submhted*  He  says :  "  I  am  against  pro- 
fessional as  well  as  trades  unions.  I  consider  them  as  eoaspU 
racies  against  the  community  at  large,  and  against  the  yoooger 
and  less  experienced  members  of  the  craA.** 
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noDf  I  must  My  distinctly,  at  Um  oataet,  that  I  do  not 
impeacfa  the  notiTes  of  the  mentbert  of  these  aasocia- 
tioii&  Far  be  it  from  me  to  hold  up  to  public  execra* 
tbn  my  respected  brethren  of  the  bar,  as  money-thirsty 
SKylocks,  wickedly  conspirinft  together  to  practice 
wholesale  extortion  upon  a  sufiering  community.  I 
would  do  them  no  such  mjustice ;  and  it  taxes  not  my 
disrity  in  the  slightest  degree  to  admit,  as  I  sincerely 
do»  that,  unconsciously  biassed  by  the  insidious  influ- 
ence of  self-intereet,  ihey  no  doubt  see  in  these  associa- 
tions nothing  objectionable,  but  much  that  is  commenda- 
ble. It  is  hard  to  see  the  troth  through  the  bewildering 
aad  distorting  misu  of  sel^intersst.  Tlian  self-intereet 
nothing  is  more  insidious  and  ingenbua.  It  is  consunt- 
)y  operating  upon  the  human  heart,  and  we  daily  see 
it  giTing  a  wrong  determination  to  the  judgments  of 
the  best  of  men.  Whilst,  therefore,  I  cheerfully  acquit 
these  gentlemen  cfinUwUmd  wrong,  I  shall  express  my 
sentiments  freely  with  regard  to  the  principles  and 
•ffecu  of  all  such  organizations. 

It  is  necessary  to  premise,  that  the  members  of  these 
associations  solemnly  pledge  themselves  to  each  other, 
Bot  to  rsceive  from  their  clienu  Uu  than  certain  stipu- 
lated fees  for  certain  defined  professional  services; 
pledging  themselves,  also,  to  suspend  all  professional 
iDtsrcourss  with,  and  to  withhold  every  professional 
oourtesy  from  such  refractory  members  of  the  bar  as 
•ootnmaciously  refuse  to  join  the  confederation.  First, 
then,  these  associations  are  wrong  on  j^HmeipU, 

It  is  a  fundamental  maxim  in  political  economy,  that 
the  freest  competition  should  not  only  be  permitted,  but 
encoursged  in  every  department  of  human  exertion. 
Competition  is  admitted  by  the  common  sense  of  man- 
kind to  be,  according  to  the  trite  adage,  emphatically 
'*the  life  of  business.'*  It  presenu  the  most  powerful 
stimulus  to  exertion.  It  arouses  not  only  the  self-in- 
terest, but  also  the  pride  and  vanity  of  the  human  heart. 
It  nerves  the  brawny  arm  of  the  laliorer  for  ceaseless 
toH  by  day,  and  it  chains  the  pale  student  over  his 
dizty  page  by  his  midnight  lamp.  It  gives  skill  and 
vigor  to  the  physical  powera,  and  it  aharpens  and 
strengthens  all  the  faculties  of  the  mind.  It  is  the 
patron  of  industry  and  enterprise,  and  the  foster- 
mother  of  the  arts  and  sciences.  It  gives  life  and  en- 
ergy to  society,  and  it  is  in  fact  the  great  propelling 
power  of  the  world.  It  is  one  of  the  great  conservative 
and  progressive  principles  of  society. 

Destroy  competition,  and  you  cut  the  sinews  of 
industry ;  you  paratize  enterprise ;  and  you  palsy  the 
spirit  of  improveoienL  Society  becomes  at  once  a 
lifeleas,  stagnant  pool,  whose  putrid  exhalations  will 
soon  fill  the  whole  atmosphere  with  its  deadly  mi- 
asmata. 

But  this  is  not  alL  Competition  is  not  only  the 
great  stimulus  to  enterprise,  and  the  parent  of  skill  and 
ingenuity,  but  it  Is  also  the  great  guaranty  of  society 
against  the  unconscionable  exactions  of  self-ioteresu 
Compeution  brings  everything  down  to  iu  proper  lereL 
lu  natural  tendency  is  to  reduce  all  commodities  to 
their  fair  average  prices.  Is  an  article  unnaturally 
high  7«-^»pital  and  labor  are  attracted  towards  it ;  com- 
petition ensues ;  the  market  is  gluued,  and  prices  sink. 
Everything  is  thus  reduced  to  iu  proper  level ;  prices 
are  left  free  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  ever  changing 
condition  of  human  afiain  ,*  society  is  protected  against  I 


imposition,  and  al^  the  best  intereeU  of  maakiod  in 
advanoed. 

Kow,  it  is  perfectly  e^Ueot  that  aH  aaneiitioM 
among  the  membera  of  particular  avoeationt,  oub. 
lishing  certain  fixed  prices  for  their  eoiamoditici,  tnd 
pledging  themselves  not  to  undersell  each  other,  tn 
in  flagrant  hostility  to  the  great  commercial  law  v« 
have  been  discussing.  They  prevent  competition.  Thi 
great  strife  in  competition,  is,  to  furaish  the  bertinidik 
or  to  render  a  certain  service  in  the  best  nanoer,  ftr 
the  Umt  compensation.  A  fixed  uniform  price  it  tbm 
plainly  at  war  with  the  great  animating  priadpie  rf 
all  commercial  enterprise. 

Let  us  suppose  for  a  moment  thst  all  other  pnib- 
sions  and  avocations  enter  into  similar  combinatiom* 
that  merchants  and  artisans  pledge  the(nael?ei  not  to 
take  less  than  certain  stipulated  prices  for  their  em- 
modities  or  services— what  an  unnatural  eoeoeatciety 
would  preeentl  What  an  uiter  subversion  of  the  foa- 
damental  principles  of  commerce  would  he  exhibitid! 
Buy  where  you  can  buy  cheapest;  sell  where  70a cm 
sell  dearest— these  common  sense  axioms  of  ull  soand 
traflic  would  be  exterminated ;  industry  and  enterprlM 
would  be  in  a  measure  paralized ;  the  spirit  of  i» 
provement  wouM  be  palsied ;  society  woeld  be  'w»' 
bound  and  tUreohfped,  and,  instead  of  adraoeiog  to 
higher  and  still  higher  degrees  of  impro? ement,  voold 
present  from  age  to  age  the  same  doll,  inanioalo 
features.  But  where  competition  is  nnleUercd,  when 
trade  is  free,  where  it  is  untrammelled  byuDDtianl 
restraints,  its  direct  tendency  is  to  stimulate  enterpriM 
to  iu  mightiest  efiR>rts,  to  create  skill  and  ingeimity, 
to  reduce  prices  to  their  proper  level,  to  adapt  tbaa 
to  the  ever  fluauating  tide  of  humao  afiliini  tod 
thus  to  promote  the  best  interesU  of  society,  and  10 
carry  forward  the  great  work  of  human  impronmenL 
These  associations,  then,  conflicting  as  t!:e7do,viih 
great  and  pervading  public  principles  of  viul  impo^ 
tance  to  society  at  large,  are  wrong  in  tbwTery  eoa» 
stitution,  and  ought  therelbre  to  be  abolished. 

My  second  position  was,  that  these  confedentioni tit 
injurious  to  the  legal  profession.  I  do  not  nesa '» t 
pecuniary  point  of  view,  but  in  their  infloence  apoe 
the  characUr  of  the  bar  for  professional  acquirencsis 
and  abilities.  Competition  creates  skill  and  sbiliir; 
it  sharpens  the  mental  faculties,  and  stimsbtes  iho 
individual  to  the  greatest  possible  exertion.  Bot  is 
these  associations,  in  some  degree  at  least,  ipnnai 
competition,  they  must,  also,  in  the  same  degree,  tcsd 
to  suppress  the  ability  which  competition  would  elide 
Every  one  would  naturally  expect  to  find  the  aw* 
skilful  artisans,  and  the  ablest  professional  men,  what 
then  was  the  keenest  and  freest  competition. 

There  is  another  view  of  this  sobjecU  These  i«d 
Uriffs  of  fees  are  ordinarily  much  too  high  for  the  pwo, 
formal,  ordinary  business  of  the  prolessioo,  which  soy 
one  can  transacL  The  consequence  is,  that  the  pro- 
fession is  surcharged  with  petty  retaioers.  who  odd 
nothing  to  iu  dignity  and  respecubiliiy.  Were  a  fiej 
competition  permitted,  this  sort  of  petty  baaineoswodd 
soon  fell  to  iu  proper  level ;  the  emdomenls  of  w 
profession  would  be  reserved  as  the  rewards  of  !«•«■ 
ing,  talent  and  worth  j  the  number  of  peiiifoggen 
would  be  diminished,  and  the  respeeubiiity  of  tbe  pio* 
fession  advanced. 
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M7  last  posifcioD  wm,  that  these  anoeiatkNU  are 
iojarioue  to  the  commanity  at  large ;  and  if  there  ie 
any  troth  in  the  general  scope  of  the  preceding'  rude 
hioti^  (for  these  crude  remarks  aspire  Co  no  higher  cha- 
racter) that  position  is  already  safficiently  esublished. 
Bat  theee  confederations  ioflia  a  direct  injury  upon 
aoeiety»  by  exacting^  higher. fees  than  a  free  competition 
would  tolerate.  If  they  do  not  have  this  effect,  they 
are  useless  to  the  bar ;  if  they  do^  they  are  injurious 
to  the  community.  We  all  know  that  members  of  the 
bar  frequently  refuse  to  accept  less  than  the  stipulated 
lee,  not  because  they  could  not  in  justice  to  themselves 
accept  a  smaller  compensation  ibr  their  services,  but 
because  they  had  pledged  themselves  not  to  take  less 
than  the  tariff  fee.  These  associations  thus  exact  laiige 
■urns  of  money  from  the  community  at  lai^e. 

If  then,  these  associations  are,  as  I  have  endeavored 
to  show,  wrong  in  principle  and  injurious  in  their  prac- 
tical effects,  they  ought  to  be  forthwith  dissolved. 
They  are  unworthy  of  the  enlightened  profession  of 
the  law.  They  are  far  behind  the  free  spirit  of  the  age. 
They  savor  too  much  of  the  shackles  and  manacles  of 
the  dark  ages.  AVreer  spirit  is  abroad  upon  the  earth, 
bidding  the  spirit  of  enterprise  go  forth  unshackled,  as 
free  as  the  gales  which  swell  the  sails  of  the  advento- 
loos  mariner.  Free  trade,  honorable  traffie— theee  are 
the  maxims  of  the  age,  and  the  true  principles  of  all 
eoauBereial  prosperity;  and  any  association  which 
may  oppose  this  free  spirit,  will  one  day  be  swept  away 
liice  a  bulrush  before  the  swelling  tide. 

Similar  associations  have  not  been  ibund  necessary 
elsewhere,  to  secure  the  rights  and  to  sustain  the  di^ 
Aity  of  the  profession ;  nor  are  they  necessary  here- 
To  assert  that  they  are,  is  to  libel  the  profession. 

The  legality  of  these  associations,  too,  is  almost  as 
questionable  as  their  policy.  It  deserves  serious  con- 
sideration, whether  they  are  not  indictable  at  common 
law  as  conspiracies  to  raise  or  sustain  the  price  of 
labor.  They  certainly  come  within  the  spirit,  if  not 
within  the  letter,  of  the  doctrine. 

But  if  theee  oi^nizations  are  objectionable  In  theee 
▼arious  aspect^  the  penalties  by  which  they  enforce 
obedience  to  their  arbitrary  laws^  even  upon  those  who 
may  be  oonscientioosly  opposed  to  them,  are  liable  to 
•till  severer  reprehension.  Recusants  are  to  be  sum- 
marily Lynched  I  Yes,  sir ;  all  who  refuse  to  join  the 
conspiracy  are  to  be  outlawed ;  all  professional  courtesy 
is  to  be  withheld  from  them;  non-intercourse  is  to  be 
declared ;  every  legal  advantage  is  to  be  taken  of  them ; 
tbey  are  to  be  kicked  out  of  court  on  all  occasions; 
their  professional  reputation  is  to  be  destroyed,  and 
tfaemselvea,  if  possible,  driven  from  the  profession  in 
disgrace !  They  are  lawful  game,  and  the  whole  pack 
of  bloodboonds  is  to  be  let  looee  upon  them  I  Is  this 
r|g;ht T  Is  it  just  7  Is  it  worthy  the  generous  profession 
of  the  kw  7  If  a  member  of  the  bar  degrades  himself 
by  dishooorable  conduct,  spurn  him  frost  you;  but 
what  right  have  you  to  ibrce  me  to  join  a  confederation 
which  I  disapprove  7  What  right  have  you  to  at- 
tempt io  blast  my  professional  reputation,  because  I 
choosis  to  exercise  my  profession  like  a  freeman? 
beeanae  I  do  not  choose  to  do  violence  to  my  conscience, 
by  adopting  your  arbitrary  laws  7  because  I  will  not 
permit  you  to  dictate  to  me  the  rules  of  my  professional 
conduct,  and  officiously  to  interfere  with  my  private 


contracts  with  my  clienu7  Is  it  to  be  suppossd  that 
high  minded  and  spirited  men,  who  are  conscientiously 
opposed  to  these  associations,  will,  with  the  craven  and 
dastardly  spirit  of  a  slave,  tamely  bow  their  necks 
to  the  yoke  7  I  tell  you,  nay.  No  man  in  whoss 
bosom  beats  a  manly  heart,  will  be  deterred  by  any 
menaces,  or  by  any  unfounded  impuution  of  sordid 
motires,  from  the  plain  path  of  duty.  He  will  reeisi 
to  the  last  gasp,  all  attempts  to  tyrannise  over  his  eon* 
science ;  and  in  this  high  course,  I  doubt  not  be  would 
be  triumphantly  sustained  by  an  enlightened  and  vir* 
tuoos  community. 

A  KCMBBa  OF  THB  ALABAMA  BAB. 


BAR  ASSOCIATIONS. 

These  Associations  present  three  questions. 

1.  Are  they  juet  to  the  public  7 

S.  Are  they  just,  as  between  the  pariiee  7 

3.  Is  their  tendency  to  elevate  or  degrade  the  pro> 


f.  They  partake  of  the  nature  of  all  agreements 
among  the  venders  of  any  article,  to  fix  among  them* 
selves  a  tariff  of  price.  These  again  partake  of  tha 
nature  of  monopoly.  When  all  venders  are  of  one 
mind,  it  is  the  same  as  if  there  were  bat  one  vendee. 
Such  associations,  therefore,  are  attended  by  the  prao* 
tieal  evils  of  monopoly. 

All  monopolies  are  odious.  The  odium  varies  la 
degree,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  article  monopo* 
lized.  Thus  we  may  suppose— 1.  Monopolies  of  articles 
the  use  of  which  is  pernicious.  These  are  easily  borne. 
Hence  the  high  prices  of  tippling  shops.  S.  Of  arti- 
dee  of  mere  luxury.  Of  theee,  for  various  resson% 
some  founded  in  justice,  some  in  vanity,  some  in  mere 
recklessness,  men  rarely  complain.  3.  Of  articlea  of 
necessity,  but  for  which  substitutes  may  be  found,  or 
which  the  consumer  may  make  for  himself.  4.  Of 
articles  of  necessity,  which  cannot  be  substituted  or 
made  by  Che  consumer. 

To  which  of  these  classes  does  this  monopoly  belong^ 
Clearly  to  the  last  and  most  odious.  Men  cannot  in- 
vestigate their  rights,  or  pursue  them,  when  ascertained, 
without  the  akl  of  the  bar.  Wherein  then  does  this 
differ  from  an  agreement  among  the  owners  of  all  the 
springs  in  any  neighborhood,  to  fix  a  tariff  of  the  price 
of  water  7  In  this :  the  necessity  for  water  is  one  of 
GM's  creatk>n.  The  other  is  the  work  of  society  and 
legislation.  Men  are  especially  bound  not  to  abuse  a 
power  over  artificial  wants  of  their  own  creation. 
Besides,  it  is  easier  for  every  man  to  dig  his  own  well, 
than  for  every  man  to  be  his  own  lawyer,  "  He  who 
is  his  own  lawyer,^  says  the  proverb,  **  has  a  fool  for 
his  client'* 

These  associations  are  also  unjust  to  the  public,  be- 
cause they  force  a  man  to  give  for  an  inferior  article, 
which  he  haf^ns  to  want,  the  value  of  a  superior 
article,  which  he  does  not  want:  to  buy  the  time  of  a 
mere  drudge,  at  the  price  of  the  time  of  a  man  of  genras 
and  learning ;  to  pay  coach  hire,  though  he  rides  in  a 
carL  It  is  as  if  the  manufecturers  of  broadcloth  should 
engage  the  manufacturer  of  Kendal  cottons  not  to 
undersell  them. 

n.  Theee  aamciations  are  unjust  as  between  the 
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trioiMly  maiMaining  the  superiority  of  geoiin,  nd 
ability,  and  application^  over  imbecility,  ignoianea  and 
sloth. 


parties.  The  terms  are  generally  prescribed  by  the 
superior  members,  who  thus  take  away  the  main  in- 
ducement of  the  suitor  to  engage  the  services  of  inferior 
men.  Such  men  may  manage  particular  cases  quite 
successfully,  but  there  is  a  sense  of  security  produced, 
by  the  knowled|;e  that  our  business  is  in  able  hands, 
that  decides  us  in  favor  of  the  superior  man,  if  to  be 
had  at  the  same  price. 

lil.  These  associations  degrade  the  bar.  By  secu- 
ring to  the  leading  members  of  the  profession  a  large 
share  of  the  plain  business,  and  that  at  a  higher  price, 
they  feel  less  inducement  to  qualify  themselves  for  dis. 
tinciion  in  the  more  elevated  departments.  On  the 
younger  and  inferior  members  their  operation  is  yet 
more  pernicious.  If  left  to  fight  their  way  without  any 
private  understanding,  they  would  get  business  in  the 
beginning  by  low  charges.  In  this  case  they  could 
expect  no  indulgence  or  forbearance  from  the  superior 
whom  they  had  underbid.  They  must  take  care  to  con* 
duct  their  cases  with  order  and  regularity,  which  is  a 
great  source  of  improvement.  The  rules  of  pleading  are 
like  the  commandments  of  the  Lord.  "  In  keeping 
them  there  is  great  reward,"  for  he  who  is  capable  of 
correct  pleading,  and  actually  practises  it,  necessarily 
becomes  an  able  lawyer. 

Now  in  all  these  associations,  there  is  a  tacit  com- 
pact for  mutual  indulgence,  which  ends  in  blank  de- 
clarations, and  in  formal  pleadings,  and  uncertain  issues, 
and  an  utter  confusion  of  ideas,  on  subjects  where  no- 
thing is  known  righUjft  which  is  not  known  predtdy. 
And  this  must  be  sa  The  tyro,  who  is  forced  to  con- 
tent himself  with  an  occasional  foe  of  $50,  instead  of 
ten  fees  of  #5  each,  will  have  a  right  to  complain,  if 
he,  who  has  compelled  him  to  charge  the  highest  price 
for  his  article,  should  turn  about  and  disgrace  him  by 
exposing  its  deficiencies.  But  this  tacit  Understanding 
secures  him  in  his  ignorance.  But  for  this,  he  would 
be  foir  game,  and  would  presently  find  that  he  must 
quit  the  bar,  or  qualify  himself  for  iL  These  associa- 
tions save  him  from  the  necessity  of  doing  either.  And 
here  is  his  inducement  to  acquiesce  in  such  arrange- 
menli.  They  bribe  him  through  his  love  of  ease.  It 
is  much  more  convenient  to  receive  a  high  price  for 
little  work,  slightly  done,  than  for  a  great  deal  done 
carefully.  Such  is  the  principle  of  the  trades  union. 
Hence  loose  practice,  and  its  consequence,  loose  ideas 
of  law. 

Here  again  the  parable  of  the  cloth  manufticturers 
applies.  The  maker  of  Kendal  cotton  sells  only  to 
those  who  care  nothing  about  the  fineness  of  the  arti- 
cle. Hence  he  too  is  indifierent  to  iL  Hence  also  he 
sells  less,  but  being  better  paid  for  worse  work,  he  is 
content. 

The  true  tariff  of  prices  is  strict  practice.  No  man 
incapable  of  learning  the  mysteries  of  pleading,  is  capa- 
ble of  being  a  good  lawyer.  Strict  practice  is  an 
ordeal  which  excludes  from  the  bar  all  who  have  no 
business  to  be  there,  and  thus  leaves  full  employment 
and  rich  rewards  for  the  resL  But  the  system  of  mutes/ 
indulgence,  which  is  but  another  name  for  sloth  and 
fe{/^iodulgence,  puts  an  end  to  strict  practice.  This 
opens  the  door  to  a  multitude  of  pretendenu  To 
drive  these  out  again  is  the  object  of  bar  associations. 
Would  it  not  be  more  honorable  and  more  manly  to  ef- 
fect the  same  object,  by  frankly  asserting  and  indus- 


[Some  letters  appear  in  Blackwood,  parportiog  to  be 
from  the  German  Baron  mentioned  below:  botwean 
really  at  a  loss  to  determine,  whether  tber«  «u  iny 
such  author  as  Baron  Von  Lautrwinkel,  or  nbeiber 
these  letters  are  not  in  fact  the  handiwork  of  Cbni- 
topher  North  himself,  or  some  one  of  his  tory  cor- 
respondents. Their  strong  English  and  oonserraiire 
tone  fiivors  the  latter  supposition ;  as  to  the  folloving, 
especially.  None  but  a  true  bom  Briton,  surely,  oould 
have  either  felt  and  thought,  or  expressed  himself, inn 
EngUth  a  manner.  We  are  not  to  be  eonsidered  u 
subscribing  to  all  his  praise  of  PitL  Bat  both  portniu 
are  finely  drawn ;  and  in  many  traits,  tiuly.-'EiJbn.] 

From  Blackwood's  MafssiM,  1818. 

FOX  AND  THE  YOUNGER  PITT. 

The  following  sketch  Is  traoslated  from  s  MS.  leUff  of  Ai 
Boron  Vod  LauerwinkeL 

♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

"  I  shall  not  easil  j  Ibrget  the  impreasian  whidi 
was  made  upon  roe  when  I  first  iound  OBjielf 
within  the  walls  of  the  House  of  Commoiis.  I  wm 
tiien  a  young  man,  and  my  temper  was  nereri 
cold  one.  I  had  heard  much  of  Eng^land.  In  Ibe 
dearth  of  domestic  freedom  her  grest  men  liid 
become  ours ;  for  the  human  mind  i8  formed  for 
Feneration^  and  every  heart  Is  an  altar,  undigiii- 
fied  without  iU  divinity,  and  useless  without  itf 
sacrifice. 

«  A  lover  of  England,  and  ^n  admirer  of  erery 
thing  which  lends  to  her  greatness,  I  eontemphted, 
notwithstanding,  with  the  impartiality  of  a  foreigB- 
er,  scenes  of  political  debate  and  contentioiii  whidi 
kindled  into  all  the  bigotries  of  wrath,  the  bofomi 
of  those  for  whose  benefit  they  were  exhibhed. 
Absurdities  which  found  easy  credence  from  ths 
heated  minds  of  the  English,  made  small  impni- 
sion  on  the  disinterested  and  dispassionate  Gernua. 
While  rival  politicians  were  exhausting  againit 
each  other  every  engine  of  oratorial  conflict,  thwf 
constituents  eyed  the  combatants,  as  if  eyery  (ear 
and  every  hope  sat  on  the  issue  of  the  field,  aw 
prayed  for  their  friends,  and  cursed  their  enemiei, 
with  all  the  fervor  of  a  more  fatal  warfoe;  hj 
the  calm  spectator,  whose  optics  were  not  blinded 
by  the  mists  of  prejudice,  though  his  resson  mig>»* 
make  him  wish  the  success  of  one  party,  was  in  so 
danger  of  despising  the  honest  zeal  or  the  ralorof 
those  who  were  opposed  to  them.  With  whomso- 
ever the  vktory  of  the  day  might  be,  the  very  ex- 
istence of  the  combat  was  to  him  a  sufficient  prow 
that  the  great  issue  was  to  be  a  good  one-that  IM 
spirit  of  England  was  entire— that  the  system  ol 
suspicion,  on  which  the  cortfidena  of  her  people « 
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founded,  was  yet  in  all  its  vigor — and  that  there- 
lore,  in  spite  of  transient  di£ScuIties  and  petty 
disagreements,  her  freedom  would  erentually  sur- 
Tire  all  the  dangers  to  which,  at  that  eventful 
period,  by  the  mingled  rage  of  despotism  and  de- 
mocracy, its  most  sacred  bulwarks  were  exposed. 
"  My  eye  formed  acquaintance  apace  with  the  per- 
sons of  all  the  eminent  senators  of  England ;  but 
their  first  and  last  attraction  was  in  those  of  Pitt  and 
Fox.  The  naknes  of  these  illustrious  rivals  had 
long  been,  even  among  foreigners,  '  familiar  as 
household  words;'  and  I  recognised  them  the 
moment  I  perceived  them,  from  their  likeness  to 
innumerable  prints  and  busts  which  I  had  seen. 
Fox,  in  repose,  had  by  far  the  more  striking 
external  of  the  two.  His  lace  had  the  massiness, 
precision,  and  gravity  of  a  bronze  statue.  His 
eyes,  bright  but  gentle,  seemed  to  lurk  under  a 
pair  of  rectilinear,  ponderous,  and  shaggy  eye- 
brows. His  cheeks  were  square  and  firm;  his 
Ibrehead  open  and  serene.  The  head  could  have 
done  no  dishonor  to  poet,  philosopher,  or  prince. 
There  was  some  little  indecision  in  the  lips,  and  a 
tinge  of  luxury  all  over  the  lower  features  of  the 
ftce.  But  benignity,  mingled  with  power,  was 
the  predominant  as  well  as  the  primary  expression 
of  tbe  whole ;  and  no  man  need  have  started  had  he 
beeo  told  that  such  was  the  physiognomy  of  The- 
seus, Sophocles,  or  Trajan.  Pitt,  in  the  same  state 
of  inaction,  wouM  not  have  made  nearly  such  an 
impression  on  those  who  knew  him  not.  It  must 
have  required  the  united  skill  of  Lavater  and 
Sparzheim  to  discover  in  him  prima  facie,  a  great 
man.  His  position  was  stiff,  his  person  meagre ; 
his  nose  was  ill-formed,  and  on  a  very  anti-gre- 
cian  angle ;  his  lips  were  inelegantly  wavering  in 
their  line ;  his  cheekbone  projected  too  much,  and 
his  chin  too  little.  The  countenance  seemed  ex- 
pressive of  much  cleverness,  but  it  was  not  till  he 
spake  that  the  marks  of  genius  seized  upon  the 
attention.  Had  an  utter  stranger  been  shown  the 
heads  at  a  theatre,  and  informed  that  they  were 
those  of  the  two  great  politicians  of  England,  he 
would  certainly  have  imagined  the  dark  eye- 
brows and  solemn  simplicity  to  belong  to  the  son 
of  Chatham,  and  guessed  the  less  stately  physiog- 
nomy to  be  the  property  of  his  more  mercurial 
antagonist. 

"  Not  so,  had  he  seen  either  of  them  for  the  first 
time  in  the  act  of  speaking.  A  few  sentences, 
combined  with  the  mode  of  their  delivery,  were 
sufficient  to  bring  matters  to  their  due  level — to 
raise  Mr.  Pitt,  at  least  to  the  original  standard  of 
his  rival,  and  I  rather  think,  to  take  away  some- 
what of  the  first  effect  produced  by  the  imposing 
majesty  of  Mr.  Fox's  features.  They  were  both 
eixquisite  speakers,  and  yet  no  two  things  could  be 
more  dissimilar  than  their  modes  of  oratory.  Fox 
displayed  less  calmness  and  dignity  than  his  phy- 
siognomy might  have  seemed  to  promise.    In 


speaking,  his  other  features  retained  every  mark 
of  energy ;  his  eyes  and  his  mouth  alone  betrayed 
the  debauchee.  There  is  a  certain  glassiness  in 
the  eye,  and  a  certain  tremulous  smoothness  in  the 
lips,  which  I  never  missed  in  the  countenance  of 
a  man  of  pleasure  when  he  speaks.  Fox  had  both 
in  perfection  ;  it  was  only  in  the  moments  of  his 
highest  enthusiasm  that  they  entirely  disappear- 
ed. Then,  indeed,  when  his  physiognomy  was 
lighted  up  with  wrath  or  indignation,  or  intensest 
earnestness — then,  indeed,  the  activity  of  his  fea- 
tures did  full  justice  to  their  repose.  The  gam- 
bler was  no  longer  to  be  discovered — you  saw 
only  the  orator  and  the  patriot.  They  tell  us, 
that  modem  oratory  and  modem  action  are  tame, 
when  compared  with  what  the  ancients  witnessed. 
I  doubt,  however,  if  either  in  the  Pnyx  or  the 
Forum,  more  over-mastering  energy,  both  of  lan- 
guage and  of  gesture,  was  ever  exhibited,  than  I 
have  seen  displayed  in  the  House  of  Commons  by 
Mr.  Fox.  When  he  sat  down,  it  seemed  as  if  he 
had  been,  like  the  Pythoness  of  old,  filled  and  agi- 
tated Tu  ayav  Bsu.*  His  whole  body  was  dissolved 
in  floods  of  perspiration,  and  his  fingers  continued 
for  some  minutes  to  vibrate,  as  if  he  had  been 
recovering  from  a  convulsion. 

''  Mr.  Fox  was  a  finer  orator  than  Mr.  Pitt. 
His  mode  of  speaking  was  in  itself  more  passion* 
ate,  and  it  had  more  power  over  the  passions  of 
those  to  whom  it  was  addressed.  His  language 
was  indeed  loose  and  inaccurate  at  times ;  but  in 
the  midst  of  all  its  faults,  no  trace  could  ever 
be  discovered  of  the  only  fault,  unpardonable  in 
orators  as  in  poets — weakness.  He  was  evidently 
a  man  of  a  strong  and  grasping  intellect,  filled 
with  enthusiastic  devotion  to  his  cause,  and  pos- 
sessing, in  a  mind  saturated  with  the  most  multifa- 
rious information,  abundant  means  of  confirming 
his  position  by  all  the  engines  of  illustration  and 
allusion.  It  was  my  fortune  to  hear  him  speak 
before  Mr.  Pitt,  and^  I  confess,  that  upon  the 
conclusion  of  his  harangue,  filled  with  admiration 
for  his  warmth,  his  elegance,  and  the  apparent 
wisdom  of  the  measures  he  recommended,  it  was 
not  my  expectation,  certainly  not  my  wish,  that 
an  impression  equal  or  su|)erior  in  power  should, 
be  left  upon  me  by  the  eloquence  of  the  rival 
statesman. 

*<  Nevei^theless,  it  was  so.  I  do  not  say  that  1 
consider  Mr.  Pitt  as  so  nearly  allied  to  the  great 
politician-orator  of  Athens  as  his  rival ;  but  1 
think  he  exhibits  a  fkr  higher  specimen  of  what 
a  statesman-orator  should  be,  than  Mr.  Fox — 
perhaps  than  Demosthenes  himself  ever  did.  It  is 
true,  that  the  illustrious  ancient  addressed  a  mot- 
ley multitude  of  clever,  violent,  light,  uncertain, 
self-conceited,  and  withal,  bigotted  Athenians ; 
and  that  tiie  nature  of  his  oratory  was,  perhaps, 
better  than  any  other,  adapted  to  such  an  au- 

*  With  Intense  inspiration. 
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dience,  invested  by  the  absurdities  of  a  corrupted 
constitution,  with  powers  which  no  similar  assem- 
bly ever  can  possess  without  usurpation,  or  exer- 
cise without  tyranny.  Mr.  Fox  had  a  strong 
leaning — as  I  apprehend,  by  far  too  strong  a 
leaning — to  the  democratic  part  of  the  British 
constitution.  He  even  spoke  more  for  the  mul- 
titude without,  than  for  the  few  within,  the  walls 
of  the  House  of  Commons;  and  his  resemblance 
to  Demosthenes  was  perhaps  a  fault,  rather  than 
an  excellence.  Mr.  Pitt  always  remembered 
that  it  was  his  business  to  address  and  convince, 
not  the  British  AHMOS,^  but  the  British  senate. 

"  His  mode  of  speaking  was  totally  devoid  of 
hesitation,  and  equally  so  of  affectation.  The 
stream  of  his  discourse  flowed  on  smoothly,  unin* 
terruptedSy,  copiously.  The  tide  of  Fox's  elo- 
quence might  present  a  view  of  more  windings 
and  cataracts,  but  it  by  no  means  suggested  the 
same  idea  of  utility ; — nor,  upon  the  whole,  was 
the  impression  it  produced  of  so  majestic  a  charac- 
ter. Mr.  Pitt  was,  without  all  doubt,  a  consum- 
mate speaker,  but  in  the  midst  of  his  eloquence,  it 
was  impossible  to  avoid  regarding  him  at  all 
times,  as  being  more  of  a  philosopher  than  of  an 
orator.  What  to  other  men  seems  to  be  a  most 
magnificent  end,  he  appeared  to  regard  only  as 
one  among  many  means  for  accomplishing  his 
great  purpose.  Statesmanship  was,  indeed,  with 
him  the  ruvri  apxiTucroviKti,  and  every  thing  was 
kept  in  strict  subservience  to  it.  What  Plato 
vainly  wished  to  see  in  a  king,  had  he  lived  in  our 
days,  he  might  have  beheld  in  a  minister. 

"  By  men  of  barren  or  paltry  minds,  I  can  con- 
ceive it  quite  possible  that  Pitt,  as  a  speaker, 
might  have  been  contemplated  with  very  little 
admiration.  That  which  they  are  qualified  to  ad- 
mire in  a  speech,  was  exactly  what  he,  from  prin- 
ciple, despised  and  omitted.  He  presented  what 
he  conceived  to  be  the  truth,  that  is,  the  wisdom 
of  the  case  in  simplicity,  in  noble  simplicity,  as  it 
was.  Minds  of  grasp  and  nerve  comprehended 
him,  and  such  alone  were  worthy  of  doing  so. 
The  small  men  who  spend  their  lives  in  pomting 
epigrams  or  weaving  periods,  could  not  enter  into 
the  feelings  which  made  him  despise  the  opportu- 
nity of  displaying,  for  the  sake  of  doing;  and  they 
reviled  him  as  if  the  power,  not  the  will,  had  been 
wanting. 

IlayyXeiMrtf^ca  Ktofaxts  its 
A-npavra  ya^t^ 
A(os  o>f>os  opviBa  Bttov.\ 

Pindar,  Otytnp.  IL 

''Instead  of  following  with  reverent  gaze  the  far 
ascending  flight  and  beaming  eye  of  the  eagle, 

■^  Populace, 
t  Powerful  In  empty  sound,  like  rayens  thai  ralnly  clamor 
agaioflc  the  majestic  bird  of  Jore. 


they  criticised  him,  like  the  peacocks  of  the  Hindoo 
fiible,  because  he  had  no  starry  feathers  in  his  lul, 
and  because  the  beauty  of  his  pinions  consisted 
only  in  the  uniform  majesty  of  their  strength. 

*'  The  style  of  speaking  which  was  employed 
by  this  great  man,  seems  to  be  the  only  style  wor- 
thy of  such  a  spirit  as  his  was,  intrusted  with  such 
duties  as  he  discharged.  Intellect  nnbodied  m 
language  by  a  patriot — ^tbese  few  words  compre- 
hend every  thing  that  can  be  said  of  it  Every 
sentence  proceeded  from  his  noouth  as  perfect,  in 
all  respects,  as  if  it  had  been  balanced  and  dabon- 
ted  in  the  retirement  of  his  closet :  and  yet  no  man 
for  an  instant  suspected  him  of  bestowing  any 
previous  attention  whatever  on  the  form  or  lan- 
guage of  his  harangues.  His  most  splendid  ap- 
pearances were  indeed  most  frequently  replies,  so 
that  no  such  supposition  could  exist  in  the  minds  o< 
those  who  heard  him.  I  have  heard  many  elo- 
quent orators  in  England  as  well  as  elsewhere, 
but  the  only  one  who  never  seemed  to  be  at  a  kMs 
for  a  single  word,  or  to  use  the  less  exact  instead 
of  the  more  precise  expression,  or  to  close  a  sen- 
tence as  if  the  beginning  of  it  had  passed  from  his 
recollection,  was  WiUiam  Pitt.  The  thoughts  or 
the  feelings  of  such  a  soul  would  have  disdained  to 
be  set  forth  in  a  shape  mutilated  or  imperfect  fn 
like  manner,  the  intdlect  of  Pitt  would  have 
scorned  to  borrow  any  ornament  excepting  only 
from  his  patriotism.  The  sole  fire  of  which  he 
made  use  was  the  pure  original  element  of  heaven. 
It  was  only  for  such  as  him  to  be  eloquent  tdta 
that  sort  The  casket  was  not  a  gaudy  one ;  but 
it  was  so  rich,  that  it  must  have  appeared  ridicQ- 
lous  around  a  more  ordinary  jewel. 

"  While  Pitt  and  Fox  were  both  altre,  and  in 
the  fullness  of  their  strength,  in  one  or  other  of  the 
great  parties  of  England,  each  of  these  illustrkNis 
men  possessed  an  inflexible  host  of  re  vilers;  almost, 
such  is  the  blindness  of  party  spirit,  of  contemners, 
ft  is  a  strange  anomalous  circumstance  in  the  con- 
stitution of  our  nature  that  it  sIkmiM  be  so,  but  the 
fact  itself  is  quite  certain,  that,  in  all  ages,  of  the 
world,  political,  even  more  than  military  leaders, 
have  been  subjected  to  this  absurd  use  of  the  privi- 
lege which  their  inferiors  have  of  judging  them.  So 
spake  the  Macedonian  vulgar  of  Demosthenes ;  so 
the  more  pernicious  Athenian  rabble  of  Philip.  The 
voice  of  detraction,  however,  is  silenced  by  death; 
none  would  listen  to  it  over  the  tomb  of  the  illss- 
trious.  A  noble  and  patriotic  poet*  <^  £Dg;iaml 
has  already  embalmed,  in  lines  that  will  nevo' 
die,  those  feelings  of  regret  and  admiration  where- 
with every  Englishman  now  walks  above   the 

*  Sir  Walter  Scou. 

"  Genius,  and  taste,  and  talent  gone. 
Forever  tomb*d  beneath  ilits  atone, 
Where  (taming  thought  to  homaii  pride!) 
The  mighty  chieft  eleep  side  by  aide. 
Drop  upon  Fox'e  grave  the  tear ; 
»Twin  trickle  to  his  riyall  bier." 
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mingled  ashes  of  Pitt  and  Fox.  The  genius,  the 
integrity,  the  patriotism  of  either,  is  no  longer 
disputed.  The  keenest  partisan  of  the  one  depart- 
ed chief  would  not  wish  to  see  the  laurel  blighted 
on  the  bust  of  his  antagonist.  Under  other  names 
the  same  political  contests  are  continued ;  and  so, 
while  England  is  England,  must  they  ever  be. 
But  already,  such  is  the  untarrying  generosity  of 
this  great  nation,  and  such  the  natural  calmness  of 
its  spirit,  the  public  judgment  is  as  one  conicem 
ing  the  men  themselves.  The  stormy  passions  of 
St.  Stephen's  chapel  are  at  once  chastened  into 
repose  by  the  solemn  stillness  of  Westminster 
Abbey. 

**  It  is  probable  that  this  national  generosity  has 
been  carried  too  far.  For  me,  I  partake  in  the 
general  admiration — I  refuse  to  neither  the  honor 
that  is  his  due.  But  as  I  did  while  they  were 
alive^  so,  now  they  are  dead,  I  still  judge  th6m 
impartially.  There  is  no  reason  why  I  should 
join  in  the  atonement,  since  I  was  guiltless  of  the 
sin. 

''  Mr.  Fox  was,  I  think,  a  man  of  great  talents 
and  of  great  virtues,  whose  talents  and  virtues 
were  both  better  fitted  for  a  leader  of  Parliamen- 
tary opposition,  than  for  a  prime-minister  of  Eng- 
land ;  for  his  talents  were  rather  of  the  destructive 
than  of  the  constructive  kind,  and  his  virtues  were 
more  those  of  an  easy  and  gentle  heart,  than  of  a 
firm  unshaken  will.  Providence  fixed  him,  during 
the  far  greater  part  of  his  life,  where  he  was  best 
fitted  to  be,  and  was  equally  wise  jn  determining 
the  brighter  fortune  of  his  rival.  That  fortune, 
however  bright,  was  nevertheless,  to  judge  as  men 
commonly  do,  no  very  enviable  boon.  The  life  of 
Pitt  was  spent  all  in  labor — much  of  it  in  sorrow ; 
bat,  England  and  Europe  may  thank  their  Grod 
his  great  spirit  was  formed  for  its  destiny,  and 
never  sunk  into  despondence.  Year  afler  year 
rolled  over  his  head,  and  saw  his  hairs  turning 
gray  from  care,  not  for  himself,  but  for  his  country ; 
but  every  succeeding  year  left  this  Atlas  of  the 
world  as  proudly  inflexible,  beneath  his  gigantic 
burden,  as  before.  Rarely,  rery  rarely,  has  it 
happened  that  one  man  has  had  it  in  his  power  to 
be  so  splendidly,  so  eternally,  the  benefoctor  of  his 
species.  So  long  as  England  preserves,  within 
her  'guarded  shore,'  the  palladium  of  all  her 
heroes— the  sacred  pledge  of  Freedom, — his  name 
will  be  the  pride  and  glory  of  the  soil  that  gave 
him  birth.  Nay,  even  should,  at  some  distant  day, 
the  liberty  of  that  favored  land  expire,  in  the 
memory  of  strangers  he  shall  abundantly  have  his 
reward ;  for  that  holy  treasure  which  he  preserv- 
ed to  England  might,  but  for  the  high  resolution 
of  this  patriot  martyr,  have  been  lost  for  ever,  not 
to  her  only,  but  to  the  world. 

*  He  was  a  man,  take  b!m  for  all  id  all, 
W«  ahall  not  look  upon  his  like  again.*  ** 


NOTES  AND  ANECDOTES, 

Political  and  MIscellaneoDs— from  1706  to  1890.— Drawn  from 
Uie  Portfolio  of  aaOlficer  of  the  Empire— and  translated  from 
the  French  for  the  Messenger,  by  a  gentleman  io  Paris. 

M.  DE  MARTIGNAC-HIS  MINISTRY. 

The  restoration  most  be  viewed  from  its  commence- 
ment, for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  correct  opinion  of 
M.  de  Martignac  and  his  Ministry ;  they  were  a  plank 
of  safety  thrown  to  Charles  X,  who  disdainfully  rejected 
it,  to  precipitate  himself  in  the  gulf  which  soon  swal- 
lowed him. 

Louis  XVIIMoved  the  charter  as  one  does  anything 
of  his  own  creation.  He  would  have  it  believed  that  it 
was  freely  given  to  the  people,  though  he  knew  better 
than  any  one  else  that  it  had  been  imposed  upon  him 
by  necessity.  Louis  XVIII  had  comprehended,  from 
its  commencement,  the  revolution  of  1789;  he  had 
coveted  the  power  to  regulate  its  movement,  and  he 
attempted  to  do  it,  but  he  was  without  credit.  He 
had  been  accused  of  treating,  with  a  view  to  his  private 
interests,  with  the  enemies  of  the  monarchy. 

In  1814,  Louis  XVIil  felt,  that  without  the  charter, 
France  could  not  be  governed  six  months ;  but  be  had 
not  strength  to  suppress  the  false  steps  of  men  who  had 
shared  his  misfortunes,  but  who  had  not,  like  himself, 
profitted  by  the  lessons  of  experience.  His  weakness 
was  punished  by  a  second  exile ;  he  then  avowed  his 
guilt,  and  his  first  expression,  on  re-entering  France, 
was — *'  My  government  has  committed  faults.*'  Such 
a  confession,  at  such  a  moment,  was  not  without 
dignity. 

But  a  rival  power  had  raised  itself  up  by  the  side  of 
the  throne  of  Louis  XYIII,  full  of  indignation  against 
what  is  called  coMessUms  made  to  the  revolution,  never 
speaking  of  the  charter  in  any  language  but  that  of  con- 
tempt, or  of  its  author  without  disdain ;  tormenting  and 
disgusting  those  Ministers  who  refused  to  bend  their 
knee  before  it,  and  to  assume  its  colors ;  calling  religion 
to  its  aid,  for  the  purpose  of  using  it  as  an  instrument ; 
invading  all  the  public  offices ;  covering  France  with  its 
adherents;  introducing  corruption  into  the  electoral 
colleges,  for  the  purpose  of  afterwards  controlling  the 
chamber;  and,  in  fine,  holding  itself  in  readiness  to 
profit  by  every  event.  This  power  was  known  under 
the  name  of  the  pemUon  martan,  it  had  been  denoun- 
ced to  the  chamber  and  to  France  as  a  concealed 
govemmenL  It  was  Charles  X,  with  his  secret  coun- 
cil, preparing,  during  the  lifetime  of  his  brother,  the 
work  of  July,  1830. 

Louis  XVIII  struggled,  with  various  success,  during 
five  years  against  the  paoiUon  manan.  Sometimes 
yiekling  to  well  directed  attacks,  now  having  recourse 
to  stratagem,  to  secure  himself  a  victory ;  sometimes, 
also,  showing  himself  jealous  of  his  power,  and  striking, 
as  with  the  ordinance  of  the  5th  of  September,  an 
energetic  blow.  But  Louis  XVIII  was  old  and  infirm. 
This  intestine  war,  this  war  waged  daily,  exhausted  his 
strength.  He  felt  his  end  approaching,  and  desired  to 
die  in  peace.  To  accelerate  its  triumph,  the  &ction, 
inimical  to  the  new  institutions  of  France,  had  skilfully 
profitted  by  the  deplorable  assassination  of  the  Duke 
of  Berri.  Was  the  attempt  of  Louvel  a  political  crime  ? 
Was  it  not  rather  an  act  of  personal  vengeance  ?  Per- 
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haps  at  some  future  day  it  may  be  explained.  It  wat| 
nevertheless,  used  as  a  political  erime  for  the  purpose 
,  of  showing  to  Louis  XVIII  the  danger  of  doctrines 
which  were  developed  by  his  charter.  The  old  King 
had  too  much  taa  and  intelligence  to  suffer  himself  to 
be  deceived,  or  to  fail  to  perceive  the  future  dangers 
contained  in  the  remedy  proposed  to  him;  but  over- 
come by  fatigue  he  opposed  but  a  feeble  resistance, 
and  soon  resigned  himself  into  the  hands  of  others. 

Selfish,  like  all  old  men,  Louis  XYIIl  probably  said 
to  himself,  as  Louis  XV  had  done  before— **A11  this 
will  last,  at  least,  as  long  as  I  do.  My  successors  may 
arrange  for  themselves  as  well  as  they  can  ;*'  and  calling 
M.  de  Yill^le  into  the  Ministry,  he  placed,  in  Act,  all 
authority  in  the  hands  of  his  brother,  of  whose  abso- 
lute incapacity  he  was,  nevertheless,  perfectly  con- 
vinced. 

The  reign  of  Charles  X  then  really  dates  from  the 
n^oment  of  M.  de  Yilldle's  coming  into  power.  From 
that  time  the  schemes  of  the  dominant  faction  might  be 
seen  through.  Renouncing  the  concealed  warfare  which 
bad  been  carried  on  from  1815,  against  the  charter,  it 
eommenced  an  open  attack  upon  the  institutions  which 
Louis  XVIII  had  conferred  upon  France. 

I  was  present  in  the  month  of  December,  1830,  at 
one  of  the  sittings  of  the  court,  during  the  trial  of  the 
Ministers.  I  earned  home  a  celebrated  orator,  who  for 
a  long  time  figured  in  the  first  rank  at  the  bar,  and  now 
occupies  an  exalted  situation  in  the  magistracy.  We 
were  conversing  on  the  subject  of  the  request  pronoun- 
ced by  one  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies. 

"The  Commissioners  of  the  Chamber,**  he  said, 
"  are  wrong;  they  do  not  undcrsUnd  their  parts;  they 
reduce  an  immense  process— that  of  France  sgainst  the 
restoration — to  the  narrow  proportions  of  a  prosecution 
against  individuals.  If  I  had  had  to  speak  in  this  ai&ir, 
I  would  have  traced  these  facts  to  their  true  source. 
Throwing  Louis  XVIII  aside,  who  acted  in  my  opinion 
with  perfect  sincerity,  I  would  have  eihibited  Charles 
X,  swearing  to  the  charter,  first  as  a  Prince,  and  after- 
wards as  King,  with  the  settled  determination  of 
destroying  iL  I  would  have  followed  him  through 
fifteen  years,  laboring  incessantly  at  his  work,  some- 
times yielding,  but  only  that  he  might  the  more  per- 
fectly succeed  in  his  deceptions;  and,  because  the 
moment  for  action  did  not  appear  to  have  yet  arrived, 
down  to  the  day  on  which  he  found  Ministers,  whose 
blind  devotion  and  weak  understanding  allowed  them 
to  associate  themselves  with  his  mad  enterprise;  and  I 
would,  as  by  accident,  have  encountered  these  four 
heads,  whom  I  would  scarcely  have  deigned  to  touch." 

The  Ministry  of  M.  de  Martignae  was  one  of  those 
impediments  to  which  Charles  X  had  to  submiL  This 
Ministry  was  composed  of  honest  men  whose  good 
intentions  were,  however,  never  acknowledged  by  the 
opposition,  which  made  no  allowance  for  the  actual 
good  which  it  accomplished,  or  for  the  extra-parliamen- 
tary resistance  which  it  everywhere  encountered.  The 
most  enlightened  members  of  the  opposition,  and  among 
the  number,  Cassimir  P^rier,  Benjamin  Constant,  and 
Qenerai  Sebastiani,  appreciated  the  Martignae  Minis- 
try ;  and  if  they  did  not  frankly  and  openly  unite  them- 
selves to  it,  it  was  because  they  foresaw  that  this  Min- 
istry—imposed on  the  crown  by  public  opinion— «ould 


have  but  an  ephemeral  existence,  and  thought  it  iieo» 
sary  to  prepare  themselves  for  rasisliog  a  stomi  tint 
was  gathering  in  the  sombre  distance. 

M.  de  Martignae,  a  man  of  delicate  and  enlightened 
mind — a  man  of  concession  and  conciliation  might 
have  secured  the  safety  of  the  tottering  throne  of  Chulei 
X  He  labored  to  do  so  conscientioualy,  and  in  oppo- 
sition to  Charles  X  himself;  and  to  do  so  reqnind  mxm 
courage.  He  had  first  to  struggle  in  the  Council,  to 
obtain  leave  to  effect  a  little  good,  and  aftenranli  lo 
combat  in  the  Chamber  two  oppositions— the  onerepd' 
ling  the  good— the  other  wishing  for  more  than  he 
offered — ^the  one  accusing  him  of  stripping  the  monaich 
of  his  prerogatives— the  other  reproaching  him  with 
refusing  to  France  the  perfection  of  her  insiitotiooi 
To  be  the  Minister  of  a  King  who  refated  him  his  coo* 
fidence,  and  to  see  his  good  intentions  roiacoDilnied, 
was,  for  two  years,  the  political  fate  of  M.  de  Maiti^ 
nac  It  will  be  acknowledged,  that  to  purchase  power 
at  such  a  price,  is  to  pay  for  it  deariy  enough. 

M.  de  Martignae  had  filled  important  poets  mider 
the  Ministry  of  M.  de  Villile.  Charies  X  hoped  to 
find  in  him  a  man  disposed  to  follow,  under  perbpi 
more  conciliatory  forms^  the  system  of  his  predecewrii 
He  thought  that  he  would  be  enabled,  wiih  M.  de 
Martignae,  as  with  M.  de  Vill^le,  to  arrife  iaieDsibir 
at  the  accomplishment  of  his  schemes;  be  cakohted 
on  making  but  an  apparent  concession  to  public  opioioD. 
This  was  also  the  idea  of  the  opposiu'on.  Cbarleil 
was  deceived,  and  the  opposition  believed  itielf  n. 
The  acts  of  the  Martignae  Ministry  soon  disaboied 
Charles  X,  and  he  hastened  to  break  an  iDStnoent 
which  no  longer  answered  his  purpose.  Afterwards, 
convinced  that  success  was  impossible  by  any  soeh 
means,  he  determined  to  act  with  open  foree;  andik 
Polignac  Ministry  was  formed. 

M.  de  Martignae  had  given  ail  that  an  booeainsi 
could  give  to  his  King  and  his  country;  he  had  given 
hb  health  and  his  life.  After  his  retirement  from  oSoe, 
those  who  had  been  his  adversaries,  rendered  fall 
homage  to  his  honorable  character,  and  his  pare  inten- 
tions. I  have  before  said  that  this  is  the  only  justice 
which  statesmen  can  expect. 


PRINCE  POLIGNAC-COUNT  REAL 

M.  de  Polignac  was  named  Minister  of  Foceiga 
Afibirs ;  his  nomination,  announced  a  long  time » 
advance,  was  a  defiance  thrown  in  the  teeth  of  tiie 
nation.  It  replied  by  a  unanimous  cry  of  anger  lod 
indignation.  Arrived  at  power,  M.  de  Polignie  r^ 
mained,  what  he  had  always  been,  presumptuous  ahn* 
to  madness,  regarding  everything  which  he  bad  dreuned 

of  as  possible  and  easy  j  and  be  had  dreamed  of  the  ow* 
throw  of  our  institutions.  M.  de  Polignac  had^sinee 
1815,  shared  the  sentiments  of  Charles  X  He  vis 
the  person  that  Charles  X  was  to  call  upon  at  the  mo- 
ment of  the  execution  of  his  schemes. 

At  the  time  of  the  conspiracy  of  George^  •» 
under  the  empire,  Count  Real  had  frequently  oassioB 
to  render  important  services  to  the  Messrs.  Pohgoae, 
I  must  do  them  the  justice  to  slate,  that  they  new 
failed  to  show  themselves  grateful. 

Afler  his  wturn  from  esiie,  M.  Real  ioititoted  •  »* 
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•gainst  the  Caraman  faintly^  who^  profiting  by  his 
abaence,  had  possessed  tbemselTes  of  several  shares  of 
stock  in  the  canal  du  JtficN,  which  had  been  given  him 
by  the  Emperor.  The  spoliation  of  M.  Real,  executed 
in  virtue  of  an  ordinance,  which  had  been  surprised 
from  Louis  XVIII,  was  a  monstrous  iniquity ;  without 
the  revolution  of  July,  he  would,  however,  have  very 
probably  lost  his  suit,  as  the  heirs  of  Count  Fermon, 
placed  in  absolutely  identical  circumstances,  had  lost 
theirs  against  the  same  individuals.  The  judges  of 
the  restoration  allowed  the  unconstitutionality  of  the 
imperial  decrees  to  be  pleaded  before  them ;  but  they 
bowed  before  a  royal  ordinance,  whether  defective  or 
act  in  form,  or  consistent  with,  or  contrary  to  the  law, 
with  all  the  respect  that  is  shown  in  Turkey  to  a  firman 
of  the  sultan. 

M.  Real,  instructed  by  the  failure  of  the  heirs  of  M. 
de  Fermon,  had  carried  his  suit  before  the  Council  of 
State.  It  was  there  at  the  period  of  M.  de  Polignac's 
elevation  to  the  Ministry.  M.  Real  thought  that  he 
might  solicit  the  support  of  one  who  did  not  hesitate  to 
aay  that  he  was  under  obligations  to  him. 

The  vehemence  with  which  the  journals  expressed 
themselves,  on  the  occasion  of  the  formation  of  the 
PoJignac  Ministry,  cannot  be  forgotten.  M.  Real  was 
fltill  affected  by  what  he  had  just  read,  when  he  pre- 
sented himself  in  the  office  of  the  Minister  of  Foreign 
A'ffiurs.  Being  immediately  admitted  to  an  audience 
with  the  Minister,  he  was  surprised  at  the  perfect 
serenity  of  M.  de  Polignac,  and  the  tranquil  and  calm 
tone  in  which  he  expressed  bimselfl  After  a  few  words 
had  been  exchanged  on  the  business  which  brought  M. 
Rea.1  to  the  office,  they  began  to  speak  of  public  affairs. 

*' Well,  Count,  what  do  you  think  of  the  situation  in 
which  we  find  ourselves  ?** 

"  I  do  not  know  whether  I  should  congratulate,  or 
eondoie  with  your  excellency.** 

**  Condole  with  me— and  why?" 

**  The  struggle  seems  to  be  so  seriously  waged,  that 
one  eannot  say  who  will  win  or  who  will  lose.** 

*'And  are  you,  a  man  of  experience,  frightened  by 
these  idle  clamors?" 

**  It  is  exactly  because  I  am  a  man  of  experience, 
that  I  have  hesitated  whether  to  address  your  excel- 
lency compliments  of  congratulation  or  condolence." 

''Things  are  not  so  desperate,  M.  Real,  as  you 
appear  to  think  ;  all  will  be  calm." 

"  I  wish  it  may  be  so ;  but,  in  the  meantime,  your 
excellency  does  not  seem  to  be  upon  a  bed  of  roses." 

"  It  is  true ;  but  you  know  that  I  have  been  worse 
oflT;  when  I  was  in  your  custody,  for  example,  I  ma- 
naged to  extricate  myself;  and  I  will  again  extricate 
nyself  with  the  aid  of  Providence." 

**  Bat  should  Providence,  accidentally,  refuse  to  med- 
dle with  your  affiiirs." 

"Ob!  Providence  is  with  us—^he  will  not  aban- 
don OS.** 

M.  Real  saw  M.  de  Polignac  but  once  afterwards. 
It  was  in  the  Chamber  of  Peers  during  the  trial  of  the 
Ministers.  M.  de  Polignac  had  been  accused  in  some 
publications  of  having  participated  in  the  attempt  at 
assMsioation  of  the  3d  Nivose.  M.  de  Martignac, 
the  defender  of  the  ex-president  of  the  Council,  had 
sppUed  to  M.  Real  on  the  subject,  who  replied  by 
that  having  been  chafed  with  the  duty  of 


attending  to  all  the  preparations  for  the  trial  of  those 
concerned  in  that  affair,  he  could  declare  thrit  the  name 
of  M.  de  Polignac  was  not  once  mentioned  in  the  whole 
process. 

M.  Real  had  gone  to  the  Court  of  Peers  the  very 
day  that  this  letter  was  read  by  M.  de  Martignac  He 
had  found  a  place  in  the  tribune  of  the  journalists.  I 
was  seated  near  him.  M.  de  Polignae  directed  his 
opem  glass  to  the  different  tribunes  with  the  most  per* 
feet  indifference.  He  at  last  recognized  M.  Real ;  and 
after  having  indicated  his  position  to  his  fellow  prisoner, 
saluted  him  in  the  kindest  and  most  affable  manner. 

**  It  was  in  that  same  manner,"  said  M.  Real  to  me, 
*<that  he  saluted  me  the  day  that  I  visited  him  at  the 
office  of  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs." 


M.  DE  MONBEL. 

M.  de  Monbel — ^I  will  not  say  the  Baron  de  Monbel, 
because  M.  de  Monbel  is  no  more  a  Baron  than  M. 
d*Arlinoonrt  is  a  Viscount.  M.  de  Monbel's  real  name 
is  Baron ;  he  added  the  de  Monbd  to  his  patronimiqae 
because  having  been  born  in  a  village  of  the  name  of 
Aionbel.  M.  d'Arlincourt's  name  is  Victor  d'Arlin- 
oonrt:  he  signed  himself  V.  d'Arltncourt.  On  one  occa- 
sion, and  because  of  the  V  which  preceded  his  name, 
Louts  XVIII  called  him  a  Viscount,  and  he  has  suffered 
himself  to  pass  under  that  name  ever  since.  The  arti- 
cle in  the  penal  code,  which  punished  the  usurpation  of 
titles,  having  been  abolished,  one  has  nothing  more  to 
say  to  the  Baron  de  Monbel  than  to  the  Viscount  d*Ar- 
lincourt. 

M.  Baron,  of  Monbel,  (department  de  la  Hmdt-Qa' 
rmme,)  could  hardly  have  anticipated,  in  18S5,  the  for- 
tune which  he  afterwards  possessed,  or  the  career  which 
was  to  be  opened  to  him.  He  was  the  son  of  an  indi- 
vidual whose  income  did  not  exceed  four  thousand  francs, 
and  was  educated  at  the  college  of  Serrese.  In  1825, 
(the  proof  of  this  fact  is  to  be  found  in  the  office  of  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior,)  he  solicited,  in  virtue  of  the 
devotion  of  his  whole  family,  and  in  consideration  of  his 
limited  means,  the  place  of  councillor  of  prefecture  at 
Toulouse.  It  was  about  this  time,  (he  was  then  forty 
years  of  age.)  that,  having  married  a  rich  woman,  he 
caused  himself  to  be  nominated  a  deputy.  He  appear- 
ed in  the  Chamber,  for  the  first  time,  in  1837,  during 
the  ministry  of  M.  de  Martignac  For  his  dthvA  he 
supported,  in  confbrmity  with  the  interest  of  the  Vil- 
Idle  ministry,  the  accusation  brought  forward  by  M. 
Labbey  de  Pompidres  against  the  ministry  of  M.  de 
Martignac.  Already  he  had  himself  called  M.  le  Baron 
de  Monbel.  Under  this  assumed  title  and  false  name, 
he  became  a  minister,  and  was  tried  and  condemned. 


THE  REFUSAL  TO  PAY  TAXES-^  Preeedini. 

The  associations  for  the  refusal  of  taxes,  followed 
quickly  after  the  fbrmation  of  the  Polignac  ministry. 
Facts  have  since  proved  that  France  was  not  deceived 
in  its  anticipations,  and  that  it  wisely  comprehended 
the  hostility  to  its  institutions  to  be  expected  from  such 
men  as  Messrs.  de  Polignac,  Bounnont,  and  Labourdon- 
naie ;  nor  was  the  government,  on  its  side,  long  in  an- 
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denuuiding  the  full  power  of  ibe  memos />f  resUumce 
then  seized  for  the  first  time  by  the  people.  The  refusal 
to  pay  taxes,  is  in  fact  the  last  reason  of  the  people,  and 
by  a  much  juster  title  than  the  cannon  is  that  of  kings. 
Orders  were  grren  to  all  the  attorneys  general  and 
king's  attorneys,  to  prosecute  with  the  greatest  rigor 
every  journal  that  registered  the  acts  of  association 
for  the  refusal  of  taxes,  and  inrited  their  readers  to  sub- 
Bcribe  to  them. 

Among  the  newspapers  thus  prosecuted,  was  a  pro- 
Tincial  journal,  La  SentkulU  des  Daa-Shret,  This 
journal,  which  was  conducted  with  courage  and  talent, 
had  published  a  letter  on  the  subject  of  the  refusal  of 
taxes,  by  M.  Mauquin,  who  had  been  simultaneously 
nominated  as  deputy  by  the  department  des  Deitx-Shret, 
and  by  that  of  la  C6U  d'Or.  This  journal  was  prosecu- 
ted for  the  publication  of  the  letter.  M.  Mauquin  has- 
tened to  offer  the  support  of  his  fine  talents  to  a  journal 
which  was  inyolved  in  diflicultiea  on  his  account ;  and 
notwithstanding  the  excessive  ookl  of  the  winter  of 
IdSS-'SO,  proceeded  to  Niort  to  defend,  before  the  court 
which  was  to  try  the  offence,  a  cause  which  he  regarded 
as  a  personal  one. 

The  threat  to  refuse  the  payment  of  taxes  in  the 
erent  of  a  violation  of  the  charter,  said  the  prosecutor, 
was  a  gratuitous  outrage  to  the  government,  which  the 
most  odious  hostility  couM  alone  believe  capable  of  for- 
getting its  oaths  and  betraying  iu  duties.  The  right  of 
the  citizens  to  refuse,  in  any  state  of  things,  the  pay- 
ment of  taxes,  and  thus  to  deprive  the  government  of 
all  means  of  action,  and  to  deliver  the  country  up  to 
anarchy,  was  questioned. 

The  answer  of  the  counsel  for  the  defence  was  simple. 
Whether  with  justice  or  not,  said  they,  we  distrust 
you :  if  we  are  deceived,  if  you  respect  the  charter,  our 
association  will  fiill  of  itself,  and  the  taxes,  freely  yoted 
by  a  legally  constituted  Chamber,  will  be  paid  as  they 
have  heretofore  been. 

M.  Mauquin  had  to  defend  befoie  the.  tribunal  of 
Niort,  an  offence  which  had  already  been  tried  before 
nearly  every  tribunal  of  France.  He  had  to  prove  that 
ihe  constitutional  government,  which  was  already  but 
a  fiction,  would  become  a  mere  chimera,  if  the  Chambers 
were  not  permitted  to  refuse  the  subsidies  which  they 
are  called  upon  to  vote,  and  if,  without  a  regular  vote 
of  the  regularly  constituted  Chambers,  the  citizens  could 
be  forced  to  pay  a  tax,  which,  according  to  the  true 
apirit  of  the  law,  should  btfretly  agreed. 

Opposed  to  so  lucid  and  powerful  a  speaker  as  M. 
Mauquin,  the  duty  of  the  public  prosecutor  became  one 
of  no  little  difliculty.  He  could  only  efi^  a  partial 
ascape  from  the  embarrassment  of  bis  8itaatioD-<-6hut  in 
between  simple  propositions— by  vague  declamation 
against  revolutionary  factions,  evil  passions,  the  fury  of 
parties,  &c  &c.  From  amplication  to  amplication,  the 
king's  attorney  for  Niort  had  at  length  come  to  sustain 
the  proposition,  that  the  refusal  of  taxes,  supposing  it 
to  be  in  any  case  a  right,  was  not  of  so  exorbitant  a 
character,  that  it  would  be  a  crime  even  to  dream  of 
exercising  it:  he  added,  that  at  no  period,  not  eren 
during  the  went  of  our  political  storms,  had  the  pay- 
ment of  taxes  ever  been  questioned. 

At  this  point  M.  Mauquin  wished  him  to  arrive.  This 
was  the  proposition  which  he  expected  to  hear  him  sus- 
iain.    Rising  immediately  in  reply,  he  drew  a  paper 


from  bis  port-folio»  and  read  before  the  tribanal  liuiDg 
in  judgment  in  the  name  of  Charles  X,  an  autheotic  de- 
claration addressed  to  Louis  XVI,  when  king,  by  his 
brother  the  Count  d'Artoia,  (afterwards  Charlea  X,) 
by  the  Prince  of  Cond^,  the  Duke  of  Bourbon,  and  ibe 
Duke  d'Enghien.  These  princes  announced  to  Ove  king 
by  this  declaration,  respectfully,  but  formally,  their  de- 
termination to  refuse  the  payment  of  all  taxes,  in  the 
event  of  the  constituent  assembly's  attempting  any  in- 
fringement of  the  rights  and  prerogatives  of  the  nobility. 
But  one  prince  of  the  royal  family  had  refused  to  sign 
this  paper ;  this  person  was  Jtfimnciir,  Count  of  Pro- 
vence, afterwards  Louis  XYUI.  No  one  bad  even 
dreamt  of  asking  the  signatures  of  the  prioosB  of  thb 
Orleans  branch. 

The  effect  on  the  tribunal,  produced  by  reading  this 
piece,  was  magical  The  king*B  attorney  was  pot  down, 
and  the  journal,  after  some  forms  had  been  gone  throogh, 
was  acquitted,  amidst  the  applauses  of  the  whole  lu- 
dience. 


SKETCH  OF  THE  LIFE  OF 

LAWRENCE    EVERHEART. 

BT  A   CITIZEN    OP   FREDERICK   COUNTY,  UAETLAKD. 

The  deeds  of  the  illustrious  patrbtiofoarnvo- 
lution  have  been  either  eulogized  by  the  orator,  or 
recorded  by  the  fiiithful  historian.  Their  virtuei, 
talents,  and  achievements  have  been  admiral  and 
remembered  by  a  grateful  country.  No  bosom 
can  be  found  so  cold«  as  not  to  glow  with  faolf 
enthusiasm,  while  the  eventful  measures,  the  che- 
quered and  thrilling  scenes',  which  marked  the 
high  and  lofty  career  of  tbe  father  of  his  coantrf, 
are  recorded.  The  dauntless  courage  and  tried 
skill  of  Greene,  Wayne,  Howard,  Potnam,  Wil- 
liams, and  Starke,  hare  constituted  the  mtgectef 
interesting  biography,  «Dd  contributed  lar^yto 
form  the  military  character  of  America.  It  if  my 
design  in  the  following  sketch,  to  inf  rodnce  to  the 
notice  of  his  countrymen.  Sergeant  Lawseics 
EvERHEART,  of  the  regiment  of  cavalry  under 
command  of  Lieut  Colonel  William  Washington, 
the  Coeur  de  Leon  of  his  day,  who  was  emphati- 
cally ^'without  fear,  and  without  reproach.'' 

EvBRHBART  was  bom  of  German  parents,  in 
Middletown  valley,  Frederick  county,  Maryland, 
May  6, 1766 ;  and  enrolled  himself  as  a  cxman 
soldier  at  Taney  Town,  in  a  militia  company 
commanded  by  Capt.  Jacob  Goode,on  the  Islrf 
August,  1776.  He  was  then  in  the  twenty-second 
year  of  his  age,  tall  of  stature,  and  of  powerful, 
brawny  limbs,  capable  of  enduring  fatigue  and 
hardship ;  of  noble,  man!  j  countenance,  and  an  eye 
beaming  with  the  lustre  of  genuine  courage ;  with 
a  heart  beating  high  and  strong  to  redress  the 
wrongs  of  bis  country.  He  left  behind  tbe  lovely 
beauties  of  his  native  residence,  the  endearments 
of  home,  and  all  the  relations  of  social  life;  pre- 
ferring the  perils  of  camp,  the  tumult  of  battle, 
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and  the  hazards  of  war^  to  inglorious  and  unsatis- 
fying ease.  On  the  2d  of  August^  he  set  out  Ibr 
Annapolis^  thence  through  Philadelphia  to  New 
York,  where,  being  united  to  Beall's  regiment, 
he  fought  at  York  Island,  August  27th,  1776. 
The  disasters  of  that  unfortunate  day  created  uni- 
Tersal  gloom  and  despondency.  The  city  of  New 
York  was  evacuated,  and  at  once  passed  into  (he 
possession  of  the  enemy.  On  the  28th  October  of 
that  year,  the  battle  of  White  Plains  took  place, 
in  which  our  young  recruit  displayed  a  gallantry 
worthy  of  his  name,  and  of  the  cause  in  which  he 
had  perilled  his  life.  Chief  Justice  Marshall  tells 
us  Uiat  the  engagement  was  very  animated  on 
both  sides.  The  loss  of  our  army  was  between 
three  and  four  hundred.  Among  the  wounded 
was  the  intrepid  Col.  Sroallwood,  one  of  the  no- 
blest sons  of  Maryland,  who,  in  the  subsequent 
stages  of  the  mighty  struggle  for  independence, 
acquired  for  himself  never  feding  laurels. 

From  this  place,  Everheart,  with  part  of  the 
army,  retreated  to  Fishkill,  on  the  Hudson,  and 
thence  to  Fort  Washington.  It  was  situated  on  a 
high  bluff  of  land  on  the  river,  and  difficult  of  as- 
cent. On  the  15th  November,  the  garrison  was 
summoned  to  surrender,  on  pain  of  death,  by  a 
numerous  and  well  disciplined  force,  commanded 
by  Howe  and  Comwallis.  Col.  Magaw,  an  in- 
telligent and  tried  officer,  replied  that  the  place 
should  be  defended  to  the  last  extremity.  Gen. 
Washington  was  now  at  Fort  Lee,  immediately 
opposite,  and  could  see  all  the  operatfons  of  the 
British.  How  full  of  anxiety  must  his  bosom 
have  been,  when  on  the  bank  of  the  river  he 
beheld  the  unequal  contest ;  heard  the  roar  of  ar- 
tOlery  and  small  arms,  the  lines  and  redoubts  car- 
ried, and  the  banner  of  his  country  struck  to  a 
haughty  foe !  The  capitulation  was  obtained  at  the 
pomt  of  the  bayonet  While  it  was  progressing, 
the  General  sent  a  billet  to  the  colonel,  requesting 
i&im  to  hold  out  until  evening,  when  he  would  en- 
deavor to  bring  off  the  garrison ;  but  the  prelimi- 
naries had  been  signed,  and  it  was  now  too  late. 
Our  loss  was  estimated  at  2,000,  that  of  the  British 
at  800.  Everheart  was  not  included  in  the  capitu- 
lation, having  fortunately  escaped  with  some  of 
his  comrades  in  a  boat,  afler  the  surrender,  and  ar- 
rived at  Fort  Lee.  Comwallis  resolved  on  sur- 
prising this  place,  crossed  the  river  with  six 
thousand  troops,  below  Dobb's  Ferry,  and  en 
deavored  to  enclose  the  garrison ;  but  the  charac- 
teriatic  caution  and  foresight  of  our  chief  thwarted 
this  scheme  by  a  timely  retreat  to  the  Harrow 
neck  of  land  lying  between  the  Hudson  and 
Hackensack.  Miserable  and  forlorn  in  the  ex- 
treme, was  now  the  condition  of  the  little  army  of 
patriots ;  in  a  level  country,  without  a  single  in- 
trenching tool,  exposed  to  inclement  weather, 
without  tents,  provisions,  or  forage ;  in  the  midst 
of  a  people,  in  no  wise  zealous  in  the  cause  of 


liberty;  troops  undisciplined,  desertions  frequent, 
and  deep,  general  depression  and  gloom,  arising 
from  these  combined  causes.  Here  Everheart 
saw  and  conversed  with  the  general-in- chief. 
Overwhelmed  with  grief  and  despair,  his  manly 
features  were  bathed  with  tears;  the  darkest 
clouds  of  adversity  had  gathered  on  his  brow  ;  no 
cheering  hope  gilded  to  his  vision  the  horison  of 
freedom;  "a  brave  man  struggling  with  the 
storms  of  fate ;"  the  sternness  of  a  soldier  yielding 
to  the  softer  feelings  of  his  noble  heart !  iEheas 
looked  on  the  flames  of  Troy  from  the  prow  of  his 
bark,  but  not  without  being  melted  down  at  the 
awful  scene!  Driven  from  this  last  position, 
Washington  took  post  at  Newark,  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Pasaick,  whence  he  retreated  to  Bruns- 
wick on  the  Raritan,  Nov.  28, 1776.  The  period 
had  now  arrived  when  the  troops  composing  the 
flying  camp  were  discharged,  their  term  of  service 
having  expired.  To  the  extreme  mortification  of 
the  general,  his  army  was  much  enfeebled  from 
this  cause,  even  in  sight  of  the  enemy,  led  on  by 
the  accomplished  Cornwallis.  Not  so  with  Ever- 
heart :  he  still  remained  to  share  the  fate  of  the 
Americans.  The  retreat  through  Jersey  has  ever 
been  considered,  by  military  men,  a  masterly  per- 
formance. The  sufferings  and  perils  of  our  troops 
during'that  period  are  almost  beyond  description. 
It  is  true,  however,  in  the  moral,  as  in  the  natural 
world,  that  the  darkest  hour  is  just  before  the 
dawn  of  day.  Literally  was  it  verified  in  the  un- 
expected and  extraonlinary  change  of  afiairs 
which  occurred  at  Trenton,  on  the  26th  Dec.  1776, 
when  the  tide  of  war  was  turned  in  our  favor. 
One  thousand  prisoners,  six  pieces  of  artillery,  a 
largo  amount  of  arms,  were  the  trophies  of  this 
memorable  night  The  sun  of  prosperity  once 
more  lighted  up  the  countenance  of  the  successful 
chief;  drops  of  grief  gave  place  to  smiles  of  joy. 
Remaining  with  the  army  until  the  spring  of  '77, 
Everheart  returned  to  his  birth-place;  but  bis  ar- 
dent spirit  would  not  allow  him  to  remain  long  in- 
active. Accordingly,  in  the  summer  of  1778,  he 
enlisted  at  Frederick,  in  the  regiment  of  horse,  of 
which  Col.  Washington  was  commander.  Be- 
tween this  period  and  March,  '79,  he  remained 
here  with  the  corps,  actively  engaged  in  daring 
feats  of  horsemanship,  in  acquiring  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  tactics,  and  in  making  preparations 
for  the  arduous  duties  of  a  southern  campaign. 
His  yirtues,  as  a  soldier,  caught  the  eye  of  the 
colonel,  and  he  was  soon  commissioned  a  sergeant 
Arriving  at  Petersburg,  Va.,  they  were  placed  in 
charge  of  captain  Stith,  by  whom  they  were,  at 
proper  seasons,  disciplined  and  drilled,  until  Christ- 
mas of  that  year,  when  Col.  Washington  returned 
from  the  north,  where  he  had  been  on  service.  In 
April,  1780,  the  regiment  arrived  at  Charleston, 
Cardina ;  and  soon  after,  near  Stony  Church, 
seven  miles  fW>m  Dorchester,  the  regiments  ik 
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light  dragoons  of  Pulaski,  Bland,  and  Baylor,  led 
by  the  lieutenant-colonel,  attacked  for  the  first 
time,  the  celebrated  Tarleton.  He  retreated  with 
loss.  The  Americans  retiring  to  Monk's  comer, 
were  soon  ailer  attacked  before  day,  by  that  en- 
terprising British  officer,  who  had  concealed  him- 
self for  sometime  in  a  swamp.  Major  Yannier,  of 
Pulaski's  corps,  was  killed,  and  about  fifty  of  our 
men  were  taken.  Collecting  our  scattered  forces, 
our  troo^w  pressed  on  to  Murray's  ferry,  subsisting 
for  several  days  on  parched  corn  and  a  little  bacon. 
Crossing  the  Pedee  on  the  3d  of  May,  every  effort 
was  made  by  forced  marches  to  orertake  Tarleton, 
but  in  vain,  in  consequence  of  the  numerous  tories 
infesting  that  neighborhood,  who  proved  constant 
and  liege  subjects,  and  friends  to  the  devastating 
foe.  On  the  6ih  of  May,  they  captured  one  com- 
pany of  British  dragoons,  consisting  of  forty  per- 
sons, and  retired  back  again  to  the  ferry ;  Buford 
then  lying  on  the  northern  side  of  the  river.  In 
yain  did  the  colonel  insist  on  crossing  the  Pedee, 
but  was  overruled  by  White,  who  had  recently 
arrived  to  assume  the  command  of  Bland's  regi- 
ment ;  Tarleton  at  once  took  advantage  of  this  im- 
politic movement,  and  not  only  recaptured  the 
prisoners  recently  taken,  but  also  forty  Americans. 
Two  days  afterwards,  the  scattered  regiments 
were  once  more  collected  together,  below  Leneau's 
ferry,  where  the  heavy  baggage  lay.  On  the  29th 
of  May,  Tarleton  tarnished  his  laurels  at  the  Wax- 
haws,  in  his  attack  on  Buford,  by  an  indiscrimi- 
nate massacre  of  one  hundred  and  thirteen  Ameri- 
cans ;  the  wounding  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  in  a 
barbarous  and  inhuman  manner,  after  quarter  had 
been  demanded :  fifty-three  were  taken  prisoners. 
*'  In  the  annals  of  Indian  war,  nothing  is  to  be 
found  more  shocking ;  and  this  bloody  day  only 
wanted  the  war  dance  and  the  roasting  fire,  to 
have  placed  it  first  in  the  records  of  torture  and  of 
death  in  the  west."  Afler  encountering  many 
perils  and  hardships,  parrying  the  onsets  of  foreign 
and  intestine  enemies ;  harrassed  with  all  the  ac- 
cidents and  trials  of  warfare,  in  a  country  infested 
with  traitors,  whose  business  it  was,  not  only  to 
aid  the  British,  but  (o  burn,  devastate,  and  over- 
whelm in  ruin  the  property  of  their  neighbors,  and 
deliver  it  up  almost  to  indiscriminate  ruin ;  £ver- 
heart,  with  his  regiment,  arrived  at  Halifiix  on 
the  first  of  .June,  where  they  remained  until 
September,  recruiting  their  exhausted  ranks  with 
men  and  horses  from  the  north.  Being  now  in 
fine  order,  they  set  out  again  for  the  scene  of  war 
in  South  Carolina.  At  Rudgeley's  mill,  the 
lieutenant  colonel  putting  a  painted  pine  log  on  a 
cart.  Induced  Rudgeley  to  believe  it  a  piece  of 
artillery,  and  being  summoned  by' a  corporal  with 
a  flag,  or  on  failure,  he  would  be  blown  to  atoms, 
that  officer,  with  more  than  one  hundred  prison- 
ers, capitulated  without  firing  a  gun.  Washing- 
ton, with  his  cavalry,  being  now  placed  under 


Morgan,  by  difectkm  of  Crates,  he  resumed  his 
accustomed  active  service,  and  was  eaientially 
useful  in  the  important  trust  confided  to  Morgan. 
Greene  succeeding  Gates,  after  the  ill-fated  catu- 
tropfae  at  Camden,  Morgan  was  detached  wiib 
the  corps  to  which  Everheart  belonged,  to  han^  on 
the  enemy's  flank,  and  to  threaten  Ninety-Six.^ 
After  various  vicissitudes  incident  to  the  life  of  i 
soldier,  Morgan  halted  near  the  Pacolet  ri?er,  oo 
the  1st  of  January,  1781.  Waahingtoa  set  out 
for  Hammond's  store,  so  notorious  for  being  tin 
rendezvous  of  tories,  (leaving  the  sergeant  in 
charge  of  the  baggage,)  whence  he  returned  in 
two  days,  after  killing  several,  and  taking  fifty  or 
sixty  prisoners.  From  this  period  until  the  17th 
of  the  month,  the*  Americans  were  continually  en- 
gaged in  reconnoitering  the  British.  Tbatwu 
indeed  a  day,  full  of  glory  to  our  country.  On  the 
heights  of  Cowpens,  the  unyielding  valor  of  men 
determined  to  be  free,  shone  with  unrivalled  lustre. 
With  his  characteristic  ardor,  Tarleton  preoed 
hard  on  his  adversary  through  the  night  of  the 
16th,  and  passed  over  the  ground  on  which  the 
American  general  had  been  encamped,  a  few 
hours  after  the  latter  had  left  it 

The  following  letter  of  Lieutenant  Simoni  to 
Colonel  (afterwards  Greneral)  William  Washing- 
ton, will  prove  what  part  £verheart  bore  on  that 
glorious  occasion. 

"  Chahlbston,  JVov.  3, 1803. 
'^DfSAB  Genkral, 

"  In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  23d  ultimo,  and 
to  the  letter  which  you  enclosed  for  my  peruni,  I 
do  hereby  (not  only  from  recollection,  but  from  a 
journal  now  in  my  possession,  which  I  kept  at  the 
time,)  certify,  that  about  the  dawn  of  day  on  the 
17th  of  January,  1781,  you  selected  Sergeant 
Everheart  from  your  regiment,  and  thirteen  men, 
whom  you  sent  to  reconnoitre  Lieut  Col.  Tarleton'i 
army.  The  advanced  guard  of  bis  army  were 
mounted,  as  we  understood  and  believed,  on  tome 
of  the  fleetest  race  horses,  which  he  hail  impressed 
from  their  owners,  in  this  country,  and  wbidi 
enabled  them  to  take  Sergeant  Everheart  and  one 
of  the  men ;  but  the  other  twelve  men  retnmedand 
gave  you  information  of  the  approach  of  tJie  ene- 
my. Immediately  after  the  battle  of  the  Cosr- 
pens  commenced,  you  well  recollect  tbatyoor 
first  charge  was  made  on  the  enemy's  caralry, 
(who  were  cutting  down  our  militia,)  and  whom, 
after  a  smart  action,  you  instantly  defeated,  tearmg 
in  the  coury  of  ten  minutes  eighteen  of  their  brave 
17th  dragoons  dead  on  the  spot,  and  whom,  ymi 
will  recollect,  were  deserted  by  Col.  Tarleton's  le- 
gionary cavalry.  The  former  wore  an  uniformof 
red  and  buff,  with  sheep  skin  on  their  caps;  i^ 
latter  wore  an  uniform  of  green  with  black  ftcingi 
In  pursuit  of  their  cavalry,  you  overtook  their 
artillery^  whom  you  immediately  made  prisonenj 
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but  the  drivers  of  the  horses  who  f^re  galloping  off 
with  two  ihree-pouoders^  you  could  not  make  sur- 
render, until  after  repeated  commands  from  you, 
you  were  obliged  to  order  to  be  shot.  After  secu- 
ring these  field  pieces,  your  third  charge  was 
made  upon  the  right  wing  of  their  army,  compos- 
ed of  legionary  infantry,  intermixed  with  the  bat- 
talion of  the  brave  Tlst,  under  the  command  of 
M lyor  McArthur ;  and  who,  under  the  operation 
of  an  universal  panic,  having  been  successfully 
charged  on  the  left  of  their  army,  by  our  friend 
Colonel  Howard,  instantly  surrendered.  Imme- 
diately aAer  securing  the  prisoners,  your  fourth 
charge  was  in  pursuit  of  their  cavalry,  who  finding 
they  could  no  longer  keep  Everheart  a  prisoner, 
shot  him  with  a  pistol  on  the  head,  over  one  of  his 
eyes,  (I  cannot  remember  which.)  Being  then 
intermixed  with  the  enemy,  Everheart  pointed 
out  to  me  the  man  who  shot  him,  and  on  whom  a 
juet  retaliation  was  exercised,  and  who,  by  my 
orders  was  instantly  shot,  and  his  horse,  as  well  as 
I  recollect^  given  to  Everheart,  whom  I  ordered 
in  the  rear  to  the  surgeons.  It  was  at  this  period 
of  the  action,  that  we  sustained  the  greatest  loss  of  j 
men.  Lieutenant  Bell  having  previously  taken  off 
with  him,  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy  on  our  left, 
nearly  a  fourth  part  of  your  regiment.  The 
enemy  were  obliged  to  retreat,  and  were  pursued 
by  you  twenty-two  miles,  taking  several  prisoners 
and  wounded.  To  the  best  of  my  recollection. 
Sergeant  Everheart  was  so  disabled  from  his 
wounds,  that  he  received  a  discharge  from 
you,  and  he  retired  from  the  array.  That 
Sergeant  Everheart  was  a  brave  soldier,  there  is 
no  better  proof  than  your  selecting  him  at  such  an 
important  moment  for  such  important  service; 
that  Everheart  would  have  been  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  an  officer,  had  he  been  able  to  remain 
with  our  regiment,  your  practice  in  several  simi- 
lar instances,  leaves  no  room  to  doubt,  as  the  meri- 
torious was  certain  of  promotion  from  you.  To 
recompense,  therefore,  in  (he  evening  of  bis  days, 
ibr  past  services,  an  old,  gallant,  and  meritorious 
wounded  soldier,  will,  I  am  persuaded,  be  a  great 
satisfaction  to  all  with  whom  the  deciskw  of  this 
question  can  rest. 

I  am,  dear  General, 

Your  old  brother  officer,  and  sincere  friend, 
JAMES  SIMONS. 

Brig.  Gen.  Washington." 

Personally  appeared  before  me,  Major  James  Si- 
mons, who  being  duly  sworn,  doth  declare,  that 
the  circumstances  stated  in  the  aforegoing  letter, 
are,  to  the  best  of  his  recollection,  true. 

JAMES  SIMONS. 

Sworn  to  before  me,  at  Charleston,  November 
8, 1803.        ABM.  CROUCH,  Notary  Public. 

On  tbe  back  of  the  above  document  is  the 
Mowings. 


''I  believe  the  circumstances  detailed  in  the 
certificate  of  James  Simons,  relative  to  Lawrence 
Everheart,  are  strictly  just;  and  can  with  truth 
aver,  that  Sergeant  Everheart  was  a  brave  and 
meritorious  soldier  during  our  revolutionary 
struggle. 

W,  WASHINGTON. 

Sawdy  UiLis,  Nov.  13,  1803." 

The  following  letter  in  the  hand-writing  of  his 
colonel,  constitutes  part  of  the  documents  on  which 
a  pension  was  recently  obtained,  under  the  act  of 
Congress  of  Jun^,  1832. 

"Sandy  Hill,  Nov.  11,  1803. 

"DsAB  Sir: — 1  should  have  answerefl  your 
favor  of  August  4th  long  since,  but  the  certificate 
of  James  Simons  could  not  be  obtained  till  a  few 
days  ago.  Such  a  length  of  time  has  elapsed,  that 
all  the  circumstances  relative  to  the  services  and 
discharge  of  Lawrence  Everheart,  are  not  su  fully 
within  my  recollection  as  to  justify  my  making  an 
affidavit  of  (he  same;  but  doubtless,  the  certifi- 
cate and  affidavit  of  James  Simons,  who  was  a 
lieutenant  and  adjutant  in  our  regiment,  fully 
meets  all  the  requisitions  of  the  law  of  Congress. 
It  gives  me  much  pleasure  that  you  and  my  old 
friend  Howard  are  about  to  advocate  the  preten- 
sions of  that  brave  and  meritorious  soldier,  Law- 
rence Everheart;  and  I  cannot  be  induced  to  be- 
lieve that  Congress  will  reject  the  just  claims  of  an 
old  soldier,  who  was  instrumental  in  accomplishing 
that  independent  situation  which  they  now  enjoy ; 
and  who,  in  consequence  of  his  bravery,  was  un- 
fortunately deprived  of  the  means  of  sup(K)rting 
himself  comfortably  in  old  age. 

I  am,  dear  sir,  with  much  respect  and  esteem. 
Your  very  obedient,  humble  servant, 

W.  WASHINGTON. 

Enclosed  herewith,  you  will  receive  the  certifi- 
cate and  affidavit  of  James  Simons." 

In  order  fully  to  understand  these  documents,  it 
will  be  necessary  here  to  recapitulate  some  of  the 
events  in  which  Everheart  participated.  It  was 
not  until  after  a  severe  and  bloody  contest  between 
the  advance  of  Tarleton.and  his  party,  that  he  was 
captured.  On  his  leA  hand  are  now  to  be  seen  the 
wounds  received  on  that  morning  from  the  sabres 
of  the  enemy.  Even  with  this  disadvantage,  he 
would  have  escaped,  but  his  fiivorite  charger,  to 
his  great  sorrow,  fell  dead  under  him,  by  a  shot 
from  the  enemy.  At  this  moment,  our  army  was 
about  three  miles  in  the  rear.  He  was  taken  by 
quartermaster  Wade,  with  whom  he  had  accident- 
ally formed  a  slight  acquaintance  at  Monk's  cor- 
ner, (and  who  was  slain  on  that  very  day,)  to  Col. 
Tarleton.  That  officer  dismounting,  the  folk)wing 
conversation  occurred:  **Do  you  expect  Mr. 
Washington  and  Mr.  Morgan  will  fight  me  io- 
day  ^''    ''  Tes»  if  they  can  keep  together  two 
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hundred  men."  "Then,"  said  the  former,  "  it  will 
be  another  Gates  defeat."  **  I  hope  to  God  it  will 
be  another  Tarleton's  defeat,"  replied  the  gallant 
son  of  M  iddktown  Valley.  "  I  am  Col.  Tarleton, 
sir."  *'And  lam  Sergeant  Everheart,  sir."  It 
was  a  reply  worthy  of  Roman  or  Spartan  courage. 
Sufibring  intensely  from  his  wounds,  they  were 
speedily  dressed  by  the  British  surgeon,  and  he 
was  treated  with  distinguished  kindness.  Now  a 
prisoner  of  war,  he  was  taken  with  the  enemy's 
army  to  the  scene  of  action.  At  eight  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  Morgan  halting  near  the  Broad  river, 
awaited  the  approach  of  his  adversary.  The 
ground  about  the  Cow  pens  was  covered  with  open 
wood,  allowing  the  cavalry  ta  operate  with  ease, 
in  which  the  British  trebled  our  forces.  The  de- 
tachment of  Tarleton  numbered  one  thousand; — 
that  of  Morgan,  eight  hundred.  Although  the 
plan  of  battle  on  the  part  of  the  American  briga- 
dier, was,  in  the  estimation  of  some  military  men, 
rather  injudicious,  yet  it  was  impossible  that  the 
issue  could  have  been  more  fortunate.  The  first 
line  was  composed  of  militia  under  Major  Mc- 
Dowel,  of  North  Carolina,  and  Major  Cunning- 
ham, of  Georgia,  who  were  ordered  to  feel  the 
enemy  as  he  approached,  then  to  fall  back  on  the 
front  line,  and  renew  the  conflict.  The  main 
body  of  militia  com^iosed  this  line,  under  Gen. 
Pickens.  In  the  rear  of  the  first  line  was  station- 
ed a  second,  composed  of  the  continental  infantry, 
and  Virginia  militia,  under  Captains  Triplett  and 
Taite,  commanded  by  Howard.  Washington's 
cavalry,  reinforced  by  a  company  of  mounted  mi- 
litia, was  held  in  reserve,  convenient  to  support  the 
in&ntry,  and  to  protect  the  horses  of  the  rifle 
corps,  which,  agreeably  to  usage,  were  tied  in  the 
rear.  "  The  gloomy  host"  now  advanced,  sure  of 
conquest.  At  this  solemn  period,  Morgan,  who 
had  fought  at  Quebec  under  Montgomery,  and 
fully  established  his  fame  at  Saratoga,  addressed 
his  troops  in  a  style  worthy  of  a  Hannibal  or 
Scipio  Africanus.  Uneducated  as  he  was,  his  elo- 
quence was  from  the  heart,  and  thrilled  through 
every  bosom.  He  exhorted  the  militia  to  the  ex- 
ercise of  firmness  and  zeal,  and  declared  his  entire 
confidence  in  their  valor  and  patriotism.  He  point- 
ed them  to  the  fields  of  his  exploits ;  to  his  fortune 
and  experience ;  to  the  destructive  fire  of  his  un- 
erring riflemen ;  to  the  mortification  he  had  expe- 
rienced at  being  hitherto  forced  to  retire  before 
the  enemy ;  and  that  now  was  the  time  to  strike  for 
their  country.  To  the  continentals  he  said  little, 
except  to  remind  them  that  they  needed  no  exhor- 
tation to  do  their  duty.  He  took  his  station.  The 
situation  of  Everheart,  when  the  first  line  fell 
back,  and  the  shout  of  the  enemy  was  heard  in  all 
directions,  must  have  been  truly  appalling,  be- 
cause he  knew  not  that  this  movement  formed 
part  of  the  plan  of  battle.  But  rushing  on  the 
front  line,  which  held  its  station,  they  instantly 


(loured  in  on  th^  British  a 'destructive  fire;  but 
continuing  to  advance  with  the  bayonet  on  oar 
militia,  the  latter  retired  and  gained  the  ncmd 
line.  Here,  with  part  of  the  corps,  Pickebi  took 
post  on  Howartl's  right,  and  the  rest  fled  to  their 
horses.  Tarleton  pushed  forward,  and  wasreceir- 
ed  by  Morgan  with  unshaken  firmness.  Ead 
party  struggled  hard  for  victory;  the  enemy 
ordered  up  his  reserve.  McArthur's  legimeot 
animated  the  whole  British  line,  which,  outstretch- 
ing  our  front,  endangered  Howard.  That  officer 
defended  his  flank  by  directing  his  right  compuj 
to  change  its  front;  but  by  mistake  it  fell  hick; 
the  line  began  to  retire,  and  they  were  onlered  to 
retreat  to  the  cavalry.  This  manoeuTre  being 
quickly  performed,  the  new  position  was  imme- 
diately resumed.  The  British  line  now  rushed  oo 
with  impetuosity,  but  as  it  drew  near,  Howini 
&ced  about,  and  delivered  a  close  and  severe  firt 
The  enemy  recoiled ; — the  advantage  was  Mlowed 
up  with  the  bayonet,  and  the  day  was  ours.  At 
this  instant,  Washington  charged,  as  Major  Si- 
mons has  stated,  on  the  enemy's  cavalry,  who  bad 
gained  our  rear,  and  were  ''  cutting  down"  oar 
militia.  He  proved  himself  the  *'  thunderbolt  of 
war."  What  language  can  paint  the  emotioiif 
which  then  filled  the  bosom  of  his  friend,  a  captive 
in  the  hands  of  that  enemy  whom  the  colonel  vu 
destroying;  himself  liable  at  every  monentto 
Mi  by  the  hands  of  his  countrymen?  Hisbeloral 
chief  was  then  in  the  prime  of  life,  six  M.  is 
height,  broad,  strong,  and  corpulent,  conrting 
danger,  im|)etuous  and  irresistible.  In  proof  of 
this,  Marshall,  in  his  4th  vol.  page  347,says:  "h 
the  eagerness  of  pursuit,  Washington  adraficed 
near  thirty  yards  ia  front  of  his  reginaent.  Ob- 
serving this,  three  British  officers  wheeled  about 
and  made  a  charge  upon  him  ?  The  officer  on  bis 
right  was  aiming  to  cut  him  down,  when  a  sergeant 
came  up  and  intercepted  the  blow,  by  disabling 
his  sword  arm.  At  the  same  instant,  the  officer 
on  his  lefl  was  about  to  make  a  stroke  at  bin, 
when  a  waiter,  too  small  to  wield  a  sword,  sired 
him  by  wounding  the  officer  with  a  ball  discharged 
fh)m  a  pistol.  At  this  moment,  the  officer  in  the 
centre,  who  was  believed  to  be  Tarleton,  nwdet 
thrust  at  him,  which  he  parried,  upon  which  tie 
officer  retreated  a  few  paces,  and  then  discharged 
a  pistol  at  him,  which  wounded  his  knee."  Tbe 
sergeant  here  spoken  of  was  Everheart  Under 
Providence,  he  was  his  shield  and  buckler.  Hot 
great  the  benefit  conferred  on  his  country!  Had 
Washington  fallen,  we  should  not  only  hate  lort 
his  all-important  services  on  that  day,  when  vic- 
tory settled  on  our  banner,  but  also  bis  valor  and 
skill  at  the  subsequent  actions  of  Guilfcni  and 
EuUw,  at  which  last  place  he  was,  to  the  great 
grief  of  the  whole  army,  thrown  from  his  hof» 
while  charging  the  enemy,  and  carried  away  a 
prisoner  to  Charleston.    Morgan  now  pressed  w 
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fucoefi;  the  pursuit  became  general.  The  Bri- 
tish cavalry  were  covering  the  retreat ;  but,  ac- 
cording to  the  evidence  of  Major  Simons,  nothing 
could  restrain  the  ardor  of  the  colonel.  He  pur- 
sued them  twenty-two  miles,  within  a  short  dis- 
tance of  Oornwallis'  camp,  at  Fisher's  creek, 
w  here  the  firitish  under  TarJeton  retreated.  Some- 
time after  this  affair,  the  British  colonel  observed 
in  company,  that  he  should  be  pleased  to  see  Mr. 
Washington,  of  whom  he  had  heard  so  much ;  to 
which  a  lady  very  significantly  replied,  that  he 
might  have  been  gratified  had  he  only  looked  be- 
hind him  at  the  Cowpens ! 

In  this  action,  of  the  ^neray  there  were  one 
hundred,  including  ten  officers,  killed;  twenty- 
three  officers  and  five  hundred  privates  were  taken. 
Their  artillery,  800  muskets,  two  standards,  thir- 
ty-five baggage  wagons,  and  one  hundred  horses  fell 
into  our  hands ;  while  our  loss  was  only  seventy, 
of  whom  twelve  were  killed.  Everheart  informs 
me,  that  while  the  dragoons  were  making  the 
crharges  described  by  Major  Simons,  he  could 
hear  them  distinctly  cry  out  as  their  watchword, 
"  Buford's  play,"  referring  to  the  odious  massacre 
perpetrated  on  the  detachment  commanded  by  that 
officer,  as  before  detailed.  Yet  for  all  this,  al- 
though the  Innocent  blood  of  their  companions, 
shed  contrary  to  the  laws  of  civilized  warfare,  yet 
remained  unavenged ;  and  the  very  persons  who 
did  the  foul  deed,  were  now  in  the  open  field  of 
faonorable  combat,  or  held  as  prisoners  fairly  van- 
quished ;  no  instance  occurred  on  the  part  of  our 
troopa  in  which  the  dreadful  precedent  was  follow- 
ed. Washington  now  returning  from  the  chase, 
with  joy  embraced  his  wounded  friend,  and  sent 
him,  under  the  care  of  two  dragoons,  three  miles 
distant  from  the  Cowpens,  where  his  wounds  were 
dressed  by  Dr.  Pindall,  formerly  of  Hagerstown, 
Maryland,  then  surgeon  of  the  regiment.  He  re- 
mained at  this  position  until  the  last  of  February, 
and  then  set  out  for  Catawba  river.  Passing 
through  Salem,  he  arrived  at  Guilford  Court 
House  immediately  before  the  battle  fought  there, 
March  15, 1781.  Here  it  is  expedient  to  explain 
a  part  of  the  affidavit  of  Major  Simons,  where  it  is 
said  that  the  subject  of  this  memoir  had  retired 
from  the  army.  That  officer,  not  being  at  Guil- 
ford, did  not  of  course  see  Everheart  there ;  and 
no  doubt  thinking  that  his  wounds  were  so  rery 
serere  as  to  compel  him  to  retire  from  service,  and 
not  hearing  any  thing  to  the  contrary,  he  took  for 
granted  that  it  was  the  fact.  At  this  place,  the 
interview  between  the  colonel  and  sergeant  was 
truly  joyous.  He  apprised  Washington  that  his 
debility  would  prevent  his  participating  in  the 
coming  conflict,  and  he  was  requested  by  that  offi- 
cer merely  to  take  charge  of  (he  baggage  wagons. 
Yet  such  was  his  love  of  battle,  that  he  took  his 
station  on  a  hill  where  he  could  distinctly  see 
erery  movement,  and  hear  every  shock  of  both 


armies.    He  was,  during  the  whole  time,  within 
range  of  the  enemy's  shot.    I  cannot  forbear  re- 
lating a  singular  event  detailed  to  me  by  Charles 
Magill,  Esq.,  late  of  Winchester,  Virginia,  who 
was  aid-de-carap  to  Greene  during  this  engage-^ 
ment.    A  captain  was  under  arrest  for  cowardice. 
As  the  enemy  displayed  their  columns,  and  form* 
ed  their  line,  the  unfortunate  roan,  after  protesting 
his  innocence  of  the  charge,  desired  the  major  to 
gallop  to  the  general,  and  ask  a  suspension  only 
during  the  action,  that  he  might  retrieve  his  cha- 
racter.   It  was  soon  done,  and  he  was  placed  at  the 
head  of  his  company.    On  the  first  fire  he  fled  from 
his  station,  and  sheltered  himself  behind  an  apple 
tree.     Magill  invoked  him  in  the  strongest  terms 
to  rqflect  on  his  conduct  and  situation,  and  urged 
him  to  resume  his  command.    At  the  first  step  he 
took  from  behind  the  (ree,  a  ball  from  the  enemy 
laid  him  dead  at  the  feet  of  his  friend.    It  was  his 
opinion  that  the  captain  was  bom  a  coward ;  but 
that  he  would  have  been  in  less  danger  at  his  com- 
mand, than  in  the  situation  he  had  assumed.    As 
Everheart  did  not  participate  in  the  battle  of  Guil- 
ford; I  shall  notice  only  a  few  of  its  particulars, 
connected  with  the  part  which  his  colonel  perform- 
ed on  that  occasion.    At  the  most  important  cri- 
sis, Washington  charged  the  British  guards  with 
tremendous  fury,  and  perceiving  an  officer  at 
some  distance  surrounded  by  aids-de-camp,  whom 
he  supposed  to  be  Cornwallis,  he  rushed  on  with 
the  hope  of  making  him  prisoner,  but  was  pre- 
vented by  accident.     His  cap  fell  on  the  ground, 
and,  as  he  dismounted  to  recover  it,  the  officer 
leading  the  column  was  shot  through  the  body, 
and  rendered  incapable  of  managing  his  horse.  ' 
The  animal  wheeled  round  with  his  rider  and  gal- 
loped off  the  field.    The  cavalry  followed,  sup|)os- 
ing  that  this  movement  had  been  ordered.     But 
for  this  circumstance,  it  is  highly  probable  that 
the  amiable  and  accomplished  Cornwallis  would 
have  been  spared  the  pain  of  surrendering  his 
whole  army  shortly  afterwards  at  York,  in  Vir- 
ginia.   G  reene,  it  is  true,  ret  reated— but  only  after 
such  an  obstinate  contest  as  induced  Charles  Fox, 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  to  tell  the  ministry, 
with  bis  usual  sarcasm,  that  such  another  victory 
would  destroy  the  British  army.    The  official  ac- 
counts estimate  our  loss  in  killed,  wounded  and 
missing,  at  fourteen  commissioned  officers,  and 
three  hundred  and  twelve  non-commissioned  offi- 
cers and  privates  of  the  continental  line.     In  the 
militia,  there  were  four  captains  and  seventeen 
privates  killed;  and  besides  General  Stephens, 
there  were  one  major,  three  captains,  eight  subal- 
terns, and  sixty  privates  wounded.    The  loss  of 
the  British  was  five  hundred  and  thirty-two  men ; 
among  them  several  officers  of  distinguished  ta- 
lents.    Cornwallis  retired  to  Ramsay's  mills,  and 
Greene  set  out  in  pursuit  of  him.    The  sergeant 
remained  for  several  weeks  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
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court  hottie^  that  he  might  have  the  benefit  of  the 
profeasional  skill  of  Dr.  Wallis^  in  the  healing  of 
bis  wounds.    During  the  summer,  being  onoe 
more  ready  for  service,  he  was,  by  the  order  of 
Greene,  employed  in  collecting  horses  in  North 
Carolina,  for  the  use  of  the  army ;  and  on  the  18th 
of  October,  1781,  wu  present  at  the  capitulation 
of  the  BritMi  army  at  Yorktown.    Here  his  ac* 
4)uaintance  with  Lafayette  commenced,  which  U> 
the  satis&ction  of  both  parties,  was  renewed  at 
Baltimore  in  1826,  when  the  patriot  revisited  our 
shores.    He  now  returned  to  his  county ;  but  in 
November  following,  at  the  request  of  Col.  Bay- 
lor, who  had  been  exchanged,  and  restored  to  the 
command  of  his  regiment,  he  repaired  to  Peters- 
burg.   With  him  he  remained  through  the  suc- 
ceeding summer,  and,  in  the  fall  of  1782,  was 
honorably  discharged,  and  once  more  returned  to 
his  lovely  valley.    With  him,  '*  the  sword  was 
converted  into  the  pkMigh-share."    Embarking  in 
agricultural  pursuits,  the  sternness  of  the  warrior 
was  now  subdued.    Having  married,  and  become 
the  father  of  several  children,  his  time  was  chiefly 
employed  in  providing  for  their  wants  by  honest 
industry  and  toil.    After  some  years,  he  became  a 
preacher  in  the  respectable  denomination  of  chris- 
tians called  Methotlists.    Even  here,  as  I  am  in- 
formed,  "the  ruling  passion"  "would  at  tiroes 
follow  him;  and  when  in  the  pulpit  was  a  soldier 
still.    He  would  sometimes  introduce  his  discour- 
ses by  informing  his  hearers,  that,  in  his  youth,  he 
drew  his  sword  in  behalf  of  his  country,  but  now 
in  behalf  of  his  Saviour !  Washington  frequently 
wrote  to  Everheart, offering  to  make  him  wealthy 
'  if  he  would  emigrate  to  Carolina,  but  he  declined 
his  solicitations.     When  the  troops  of  the  United 
States  were  stationed  at  Harper's  ferry,  in  1799, 
his  colonel,  then  holding  a  distinguished  rank  in 
that  corps,  passed  through  Middletown,and  inquir- 
ed for  his  old  and  faithful  friend,  desiring  that  h^ 
would  pass  the  next  day  with  him  in  Frederick. 
A  large  collection  of  citizens  assembled  to  witness 
the  interview.     On  approaching,  they  rushed  into 
each  other's  arms,  kissed  and  gave  vent  to  their 
fbelings  in  tears  of  joy.    This  was  the  last  time 
they  ever  met.    Everheart  tells  me,  that  on  this 
occasion  they  walked  together  over  those  fields, 
where,  in  1780,  the  regiment  was  disciplined  for 
service;  and  that  the  feelings  and  scenes  o(  those 
days  were  again  revived ;  that  he  was  urged  by 
his  chief  to  remove  to  CarolJsB,  where  wealth,  ease 
and  happiness  awaited  him.      It  was  in  vain. 
The  colonel  wrung  the  hand  which  had  saved  his 
life  at  Cowpens,  and  disappeared  forever. 

Admired  and  beloved  by  all,  this  venerable  man 
yet  retains  uncommon  vigor  and  elasticity  of  body 
and  unbroken  health.  Florid  in  countenance, 
erect  in  gait,  with  every  mark  of  military  deport- 


light  of  the  neighborhood  in  which  he  i 
Not  far  fnm  the  place  of  his  birth  he  panel  tin 
evening  of  his  days  In  peace  and  tranquillity,  iwut- 
ing  with  christian  humility  the  awful  sumnKni 
of  that  Almighty  Being,  who  was  his  tower  of  de- 
fence in  the  day  of  battle. 


RAiqNGS  OF  THE  STUDY. 
NO.  I. 

MARTIir  LUTHEIU-HIS  CHARACTER  ARD  TQBI. 

G«nlu«  Illiiu  temporit,  ▼elutincantatioDequldam.lsonaii 
NToeetur.  Bmeom:  De  uugm,  SeiaU.  L.IX.  C^ci 

The  preaent  disposition  of  minds,  together  vi'th gene- 
ral circumstances,  is  not  the  most  faTorable  u>  a  fiH 
appreciation  of  Luther's  character  and  time*.  There 
is  but  little,  if  any  community  of  feetingi  ud  doe* 
trines  between  the  nineteenth  and  the  nxteeoih  ctDto* 
ries.  Clueations  of  a  purely  dogmatic  natsre  ire  do 
longer  invested  with  the  sovereign  iDportance  vhkk 
they  once  possessed.  Proverbially  fierce  u  Um  spiiit 
of  religious  controversy  may  be ;  we  aeMooi  admit,  ia 
our  theological  wrangles,  the  fanatical  acerbity,  which 
quailed  not  before  the  imminent  danger  of  the  Torit, 
encamped  at  the  gates  of  Vienna,  and  which  itood 
nndaunted  by  the  cruel  extravagances  of  the  folloven 
of  John  of  Leyden,  and  the  awakened  pasiiopi  of  the 
peasants  of  Muntser,  ravaging  the  plains  of  Oennaof. 

To  corb  the  ambitious  cupidity  of  popes,  aod  dwdc 
the  temporal  aggreasions  of  the  church ;— to  reduce  the 
eicessive  number  of  its  ministers  and  the  ezorhitiBC 
increase  of  its  wealth  ; — to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  spi- 
ritual despotism,  and  conquer  the  rights  of  comcieaee^ 
in  behalf  of  man ;  are  no  longer  exclusife  objecooT 
attainment  with  the  apostles  of  reform  in  oor  day. 
The  various  revolutions  through  which  Europe  hai 
passed  within  the  last  three  hundred  years,  have  ai- 
Bumed  the  task  of  mainly  redressing  the  griefsoces 
which  induced  the  reformation.  Its  pretensions,  inas- 
much as  our  country  is  concerned,  are  realized.  Asao 
instrument  of  revolution,  it  has  no  provisional  missioe 
to  perform :— it  can  exercise  no  salutary  inHaence  oaa 
period,  the  tendency  of  which  is  to  throw  off  the  rob' 
bish  of  worn-^at  principles,  collected  by  sges  of  frud, 
on  the  natural  and  political  rights  of  mankind;  sad  tha 
crowning  development  of  which  most  be  the  s«^ 
though  gradual,  reconstruction  of  the  social  fiibfieaat 
of  new  elements  of  sociability. 

This  reference,  therefore,  to  the  great  schism  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  is  intended  to  show  Luther  istlKr 
as  an  individual  than  as  a  reformer  ;^raiher  as  the 
living  representative  of  new  ideas,  than  the  asssilerof 
mere  church  corruptions.  Indeed  we  do  not  think  that 
Luther  appeara  to  the  best  advantage  as  the  reformer 
of  abuses.  It  were  a  strange,  though  aa  habitosl 
illusion,  to  imagine  him  bound  to  an  onwaTering  i<iU 
in  his  work,  or  sustained  by  an  enlightened  consaeoee 
His  memoirs  exhibit  hia 


I  in  his  principles  and  aim.    
reforming  himself  at  each  step  which  be  took.  Him* 
ble  and  subdued,  at  fint,  in  the  presence  of  RoaM^«"* 
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fJtority— then  kindling  into. a  spirit  of  disputatioQ* 
pride— -insolent  eTen  to  brulality  and  Tulgar  beyond 
meature — ignorant  of  the  definite  bearing  of  the  dis- 
OMsion  which  he  had  started— ularmed  at  the  very 
enthusiasm  with  which  his  first  theses  were  receired — 
shrinking  before  the  consequences  of  the  principles 
that  he  bad  laid  down  in  bis  polemics,  and  driven,  by 
some  irresistible  fstality,  from  negation  to  negation  ;— 
we  find  him  denying  the  pope  the  power  of  indulgen- 
ces, denying  the  merits  of  good  works,  denying  the 
institution  of  the  papacy,  denying  the  church  as  a  visi- 
ble body,  denying  the  prayers  for  the  dead,  denying 
the  freedom  of  will  and  the  indissolubility  of  the  mar- 
riage bond.  He  successively  revolutionized  not  only  the 
discipline  of  the  church,  and  iu  religious  and  dogmatic 
authority,  but  also  the  received  opinions  of  mankind 
concerning  morals,  the  family  state,  and  political  society 
itself.  Breathing  in  turn  the  most  sublime  eloquence, 
and  in  turn  sinking  into  the  most  abject  foolery ;  de- 
nouncing the  temporal  powers^  and  then  bending  in 
ignominious  subserviency  to  their  views ;  Luther  could 
at  times  command  the  language  of  protection  and 
mercy  in  behalf  of  the  wretched  peasantry,  who  had 
reared  the  standard  of  rebellion  in  the  name  of  his 
reformation ;  at  others,  mark  them  out  for  the  cruel 
butcheries  of  the  inexorable  barons,  and  solicit  their 
arm  to  the  work  of  carnage  and  torture.  **  The  pea- 
santry,*' he  writes,  "  deserve  no  mercy — no  toleration ; 
bat  the  indignation  of  the  vilest  of  men.  They  are 
under  the  ban  of  God  and  of  the  empire.  It  is  lawful 
to  kill  them  like  mad  dogs!*'  He  was  truly  of  that 
stern  race  of  Saxons,  whom  Karl  the  Qreat  could  not 
bring  under  the  christian  law,  until  converted  by  fire 
and  sword. 

A  dark  and  fatal  predestination  of  trials  and  con- 
flicts harbingered  Luther's  birth.  He  was  born  in  blood. 
Jahn  Luther,  his  father,  having  accidentally  killed  % 
Bum,  who  tended  his  flock,  was  compelled  to  fly.  His 
wife,  who  had  followed  him  in  spite  of  her  critical 
sitoatioo,  gave  birth  to  Martin  on  reaching  the  town  of 
Eisieben.  His  father's  cognizance— for  the  mechanics 
and  even  the  serfs  of  those  days,  in  imitation  of  the 
nobility,  bore  armorial  devices— has  a  miner's  sledge. 
With  this  sledge  the  son  was  destined  to  dint  the  pa- 
pal tiara  and  shiver  the  pastoral  staff  of  the  catholic 
hierarchy :— the  same  instrument,  which,  in  the  course 
of  time,  passing  through  the  hands  of  Cromwell,  Robe- 
spierre and  Napoleon,  hammered  regal  crowns  and 
regal  baubles  into  fragments. 

Early  indications  of  talent,  given  by  Luther,  induced 
in  bis  mother,  who  though  grossly  illiterate,  seems  to 
have  been  a  woman  of  high  energies,  a  desire  to  see 
bim  trained  up  as  a  scholar.  How  far  her  laudable, 
maternal  ambition  was  realized,  the  after  life  of  the 
reformer  abundantly  proves.  The  courses  of  his  youth, 
however,  were  wild  and  unruly: — it  required  the 
Toice  of  thunder  to  call  young  Luther  away  from  the 
proverbial  excesses  of  a  German  student's  life.  Like 
Sl  Paul,  on  the  road  to  Damascus,  he  was  solemnly 
warned  by  the  voice  of  God.  In  the  year  1505,  Lu- 
ther, whilst  walking  with  a  bosom  friend,  saw  him 
struck  into  a  heap  of  cinders  by  the  lightning  of  hea- 
ven. He  shrieked  a  vow  to  St  Anne ;  and  that  vow 
was  to  uke  orders,  if  spared.  On  the  seventeenth  of 
July  of  the  same  year,  therefore,  afler  having  spent  a 


merry  evening^-an  evening  of  poetry  and  song— with 
several  of  his  friends;  he  entered,  in  the  dead  of  night, 
the  cloisters  of  the  Augustine  monks  at  Erfurth.  Plau- 
tus  and  Virgil,'!'  were  the  only  companions  that  he 
brought  along.  With  his  life  of  seclusion  began  a  liib 
of  sadness,  of  anguish  and  of  doubts : — then  arose  that 
fearful  conflict  between  daring  thoughts  and  checked 
propensities,  which  assailed  him  throughout  his  exist- 
ence. There  is  a  wide  difference  between  the  spi- 
ritual trials  of  the  German  reformer  and  those  of  the 
eremites,  saints  and  doctors  of  the  primitive  churdu  / 
Temptation  never  reached  the  faith  of  the  latter;  it 
assailed  the  flesh  merely,  which  neither  fastings  nor 
macerations,  vigils  nor  prayers,  could  entirely  subdue: 
while,  in  Luther,  we  find,  at  once,  the  temptings  of  the 
spirit  and  the  flesh — the  rebellion  of  the  intellect  and  the 
war  of  the  senses — ^hot  passions  and  racking  doubts- 
Satan  rushing  on  his  soul,  and,  according  to  his  own 
quaint  expression,  "  beating  it  with  his  fists."  Many 
and  bitter  were  the  nights,  as  he  Delates  himself,  which 
he  spent  in  monastic  solitude ;  wrestling  with  the  spirit 
of  evil,  and  clinging  in  prayerful  watches  to  the  foot  of 
the  cross. 

The  mind-sick  and  restless  monk  resolved  to  carry  his 
doubts  to  the  very  centre  of  faith ;  and,  in  the  hope  of 
certainty  and  peace,  to  lay  down  his  agony  before  Sl 
Peter's  chair.  He  left,  therefore,  his  cell  at  Erfurth  to 
visit  the  Vatican ;  but,  like  one  of  the  greatest  living 
geniuses  of  the  age,  he  returned,  from  the  capital  of  thB 
christian  world,  to  curse  the  vanity  of  his  pilgrimage 
and  the  obstinacy  of  the  popcf 

In  the  year  1517,  after  his  return  from  Italy,  Luther 
began  his  attacks  against  the  church  of  Rome ;  and 
published  and  maintained  his  propositions  against  the 
doctrine  of  indulgences.  The  records  of  the  revolu- 
tions of  the  mind  do  not  furnish  a  more  striking  in- 
stance of  total  disproportion  between  effect  and  cause, 
than  do  the  annals  of  the  great  reformation  of  the  six- 
teenth century  in  its  origin  and  its  development.  Sin- 
gular indeed  as  it  may  appear,  we  may,  without  strain- 
ing probabilities,  trace  up  the  most  important  schism  in 
the  church  of  Christ,  since  the  heresies  of  Arianism, 
to  motives  of  personal  interest  and  baffled  lucre.| 

No  event  in  history  has  proven,  more  forcibly  than 
the  reformation,  how  the  tendencies  of  a  period  may 
overmaster  the  spirit  of  man,  even  when  that  roan  is 

*The  choice  of  these  two  authors  to  mesrarably  chartclerliiie 
of  Luther's  deposition.  YirglPs  roelaocholy  tenderness  har- 
monises with  Luther's  keen  sensfbllities— erer  an  adjunct  of 
true  genius;  while  the  somewhat  coarse  and  rulgar  style  of 
Plaotus*  comedies  assimilates  with  the  unaeeountable  tenden- 
cy to  ribaldry,  which  marks  many  of  the  compositions  of  the  re- 
former. 

t  Lamennats,  the  democratic  priest,  -and  powerful  editor  of 
the  Jhrenir,  Admonished  by  Gregory  the  XVI,  of  the  <*  libertine 
tendencies"  of  his  editorial  labors,  he  repaired  to  Rome  to  ex- 
plain his  views  of  political  and  religious  freedom;  and  they 
were  answered  by  the  tnemorable  encyclic  letter  of  the  month 
of  August,  1883,  urging  all  patriarchs,  primates,  archbishops 
and  bishops  to  stem  the  torrent  of  irniovattons  sweeping  OTer 
Christendom. 

I  It  is  not  Intended,  neltlier  is  this  the  place,  to  renew  the 
interminable  disputes  of  Stauiiiu  and  Teuel ;  but  those  who 
are  acquainted  with  the  hietory  of  the  sixteenth  century,  will 
find  a  clue  to  the  allusion.  In  the  contest  of  the  Augustlniana 
and  Dominicans  In  the  monopoly  of  the  Indulgeoces. 
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one  of  confesaed  and  commanding  genius.  We  have 
mentioned  Luther's  alarm  at  the  enthusiasm  "which 
hailed  the  appearance  of  his  propositions  through  Ger- 
many ;  and  adverted  to  his  controversial  propensities, 
his  waverings,  his  contradictions  and  his  doubts.  The 
latter  are  so  peculiarly  characteristic  of  his  course,  that 
he  may  be  said  to  have  rather  followed  than  directed 
the  onward  march  of  intellectual  freedom.  Of  the  re- 
form of  abuses,  as  far  as  it  went,  Luther  cannot  fairly 
claim  the  exclusive  merit: — it  had,  for  three  centuries 
at  least,  been  a  question  of  internal  church  discipline — 
the  object  of  the  meditations  and  censures  of  the  most 
illustrious  and  venerated  of  its  members  of  Sl  Bernard, 
Gerson,  Pietro,  Alliaco,  among  otlier  champions  of  the 
hierarchy.  Three  famous  counci l»~tbo8e  of  Pisa,  Con- 
stance and  Basil — had  begun  the  reform,  which  was 
repelled  by  the  church  as  soon  as  attempted  to  be  en- 
forced by  violence.  Inasmuch  as  dogmas  were  con- 
cerned, the  difierent  heresies  of  the  sectarians,  Peter 
de  Bruys,  Berengarius,  Abeilard,  Roscelyn,  Arnoldo 
di  Brescia,  Savonarola, '^  Wyclefi^  John  Huss  and  Je- 
rome of  Praga— had  amply  smoothed  the  way  for 
Luther,  and  stripped  his  task  of  much  of  its  arduous- 
ness.  In  1546,  the  very  year  of  his  death,  he  witnessed 
the  achievement  of  the  great  revolution,  attempted  by 
those  whom  we  have  mentioned,  and  brought  to  a  suc- 
cessful close  by  his  agency.  All  who  had  preceded 
him  in  this  perilous  career,  had  eilher  been  satisfied 
with  the  fame  of  the  schoolmen,  or  had  perished  by 
fire  and  steeL  In  maltere  depending  on  opinion  merely, 
opinion  is  all  powerful  :~John  Huss  and  Jerome  of 
Praga,  were  burned,  at  the  council  of  Constance,  for 
the  defence  of  a  majority  of  the  propositions,  which  a 
hundred  years  afterwards  convulsed  Europe  through 
Luther's  lips,  and  cut  off  one  half  of  its  dominions 
from  the  spiritual  authority  of  the  pope.  The  Henri- 
cians,  the  Waldensea,  the  Petrobrusians  and  the  Hus- 
sites form  one  unbroken  chain  of  innovators,  whose 
exertions  and  life-blood  prepared  the  triumph  of  the 
reformation  under  political  influences. 

It  cannot  be  proven  from  the  scriptures,  says  Wy- 
cleff,  who  wrote  in  the  course  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
that  Christ  has  instituted  the  rites  of  the  mass.    The 

*  After  the  mercantile  aristocracy  of  Florence  had  opened 
their  career  of  oppreseion,  and  the  conflict  begun  between  the 
corrupt  ambition  of  immoderate  wealth  and  the  laborious  pride 
of  the  democracy ;  there  suddenly  rose  a  champion,  who  was 
at  once  a  priest->«  irlbuna— «nd  a  martyr.  While  Machla. 
vein  was  radocing  the  doctrines  of  despotism  Into  systematic 
and  ingenious  forms ;  Savonarola,  the  poor  DomlDJcan  Monk, 
terrorised  the  soul  of  the  Medici ;  and,  from  the  pulpits,  and  in 
the  streets  and  thoroughfares  of  Florence,  preached,  not  only 
the  reform  of  abuses  and  fear  of  Ood  ;  but  also  the  lore  of 
freedom  and  the  equality  of  human  rights.  With  a  boldly 
democratic  hsrid  he  iQscribed,  over  tlie  judgment  seat  of  the 
great  council,  the  following  republican  stanza,  in  direct  oppo- 
sition to  a  contemplated  treaty  with  the  banished  Medici.  Carlo 
Coechi,  for  a  mere  attempt  to  induce  a  departure  from  the 
poetical  monitions  of  this  religious  tribune,  was  doomed  to  the 
block: 

'*  Se  questo  popolar  consiglio,  e  certo 
Governo,  popol,  della  tua  cittate 
Gonservi,  che  da  Dio  Vt  suto  ofl'erto, 
In  pace  staral  sempre  e*n  libertate ; 
Tien  Dunque  I*occhio  della  meute  aperto, 
Che  molte  insidie  ognor  ti  flen  parate  ; 
£  sappi,  che  ehi  tuoI  far  parlamento 
¥uol  torti  dellt  maul  il  regglmento.*' 


bread  and  wina  are  not  transubstantiated  into  the  body 
and  blood  of  ChrisU  After  Urban  the  VI,  no  pope 
should  be  acknowledged ;  but  we  should  liTeaecording 
to  our  own  conscience,  and  after  the  manner  of  die 
Greeks.  It  is  repugnant  to  the  gospel  that  ehaichnmi 
should  hold  personal  property.  All  mendicant  monki 
are  heretics.  The  people  have  a  right  to  corr«et  their 
rulers  when  they  fall  into  error.  WhocTer  enten  t 
convent  is  less  fitted  for  the  observance  of  God'i  com- 
mandments. Those  who  establish  monasteries  are 
sinners ;  and  those  who  live  in  them  are  de?iia  The 
election  of  the  pope  by  the  cardinals  is  a  dericeof 
Satan.  Belief  in  the  sovereignty  of  the  church  of 
Rome,  is  not  necessary  to  the  salvation  of  souls. 

Besides  these  theological  propositions,  closely  assioi- 
lating  with  Luther's,  it  may  not  be  irrelevant  to  qoote 
a  few  philosophic  dicta,  which  will  more  fully  cb8n^ 
terise  Wycleff^s  theories.  He  maintained  that  the  idea 
of  all  things  is  in  God  from  all  eternity ;  and,  therefore, 
that  all  things  occurring  in  the  course  of  time  sreete^ 
nal.  According  to  his  doctrines,  everything  in  God  is 
God.  Hence  this,  for  the  fou rteenlh  century,  bold  propo> 
sttion,  which  is  not  far  removed  from  the  pantheism  of 
Spinosa  and  Schelling : — every  creature  is  God  He 
also  laid  down  the  thesisj  that  God  can  annihilate  no- 
thing ;  and  that  all  things  happen  through  a«  infindbie 
necessity;  a  broad  confession  of  fatalism,  which  may 
be  put  in  juxtaposition  with  Luther's  teneU  on  the 
freedom  of  man,  which  the  reformer  completely  8ubo^ 
dinated  to  divine  grace. 

Wydeff^s  heresies  had  barely  gone  beyond  the  thres- 
hold of  the  schoojs ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  year  1415, 
sometime  after  his  death,  that  they  passed  the  pieciocts 
of  the  university  and  were  mmmorud  before  thecooocil 
held  at  Constance.  His  works  were  amerced,  inMead 
of  his  body ;  his  books  and  bones  were  publicly  burned, 
•and  his  memory  ritually  damned.  John  Huss,  though 
not  half  as  daring  as  Wycleff,  was  certainly  more  on- 
fortunate.  The  despotism  of  the  popes  and  thedeie* 
lictions  of  the  clergy — the  protracted  schism  of  the 
church  and  total  depravcdion  of  the  ecclesiastic  body, 
loudly  called  for  the  reform  of  so  many  and  scandilous 
abuses.  The  very  counci  I,  before  whi<i  Huss  appeared, 
deposed  three  popes,  who  had  mutually  excommuDi- 
cated  each  other ;  and  one  of  whom,  John  XXIIl,  if 
not  belied  by  history,  was  steeped  in  execrable  criotei 
Huss  was  condemned,  and  burnt  alive,  in  violation  of 
the  safe  conduct  granted  him  by  king  Sigismaod, 
who  was  present  at  the  council.  This  breadi  of 
plighted  faith,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  in  the 
annals  of  the  world;  because  committed  after  rostan 
reflection  and  by  a  pious  senate  of  prelates,  dociars  and 
priests.  Universal  Christendom  was  made  a  pariia- 
pant,  through  its  representatives,  in  this  felon  deed; 
and  never  did  a  more  solemn  conclave  taint  their  sooh 
with  an  act  of  more  solemn  perfidy.  Swayed  by 
a  perversion  of  principle  and  a  lust  of  cruelly  wbicB 
have  no  parallel  in  tlie  blood- written  pages  of  fan*' 
ticism,  they  remorsely  gave  to  a  horrid  death,  om 
who  had  been  entrapped  by  the  lying  proini««  ^ 
their  safe  conduct.  A  few  independent  minds  and 
honest  hearts  did  blame  the  execution  of  Huss;  but 
the  council  issued  an  ordinance  to  allay  the  w* 
pies  of  the  weaklings  and  mmtzle  the  officioasnesi « 
the  censors.    The  text  of  the  rescript,  by  which  the 
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eonneil  absolfes  themaeWes  and  th«  emperor,  is  a  cnri- 
oae  monament  of  the  political  and  religious  morality 
of  the  times. 

The  period  which  followed  the  sessions  of  the  coun- 
cil of  Constance,  brought  no  change  in  the  disposition 
of  minds.  The  der^  did  not  amend,  and  the'  popes 
continued  to  be  ambitious  princes,  stained  with  as 
glaring  Ttces  as  the  earthly  rulers,  their  cotemporaries. 
The  accession  of  Alexander  the  Sixlli  to  the  pontifical 
throne — his  sacrilegious  Iotcs  with  his  daughter,  Lu- 
ere^ia,  in  whose  incestuous  affections  and  favors  be 
was  rivaUed  by  his  sons,  the  duke  of  Qandia  and 
Cttsar  Borgia — ^his  course  of  murders,  exactions  and 
simony — were  not  in  any  degree  likely  to  bring  men 
back  to  respect  and  cherish  the  ancient  and  hallowed 
Catholicism  of  the  Roman  church.  And  in  those  days, 
the  German  peasantry,  among  whom  the  reformation 
was  destined  to  enlist  so  many  proselytes,  indulged  in 
Ibis  significant  proverb  ?  J»  ndher  Mom,  jt  h6$er  der 
Chriti ;  the  nearer  to  Rome,  the  worse  the  christian. 
Luther's  doctrines,  therefore,  found  a  loud  and  long 
echo  in  minds  thus  prepared ;  and  yet  these  were,  at 
first,  but  miki  remonstrances  against  the  sale  of  indul- 
gences. Urged,  as  much  by  the  solicitations  of  Stau* 
pitz  as  by  the  promptings  of  his  vanity,  he  deemed  him- 
self bound  Co  controvert  propositions  and  denounce  a 
traffic,  which  seemed  to  him  to  be  unchristian  and 
scandalous ;  and,  whatever  danger  was  pointed  out  to 
him  in  the  attempt,  he  determined  to  publish  the  pro- 
gramme of  a  thesis,  subdivided  into  various  proposi- 
dons,  in  which  he  condemned  the  practice  of  indulgen- 
ces. Such  is  the  origin  of  a  theological  wrangle,  which 
Induced  a  revolution,  at  once  fhtal  to  papal  authority 
and  friendly  to  intellectual  freedom. 

Viewing  the  question  as  one  of  a  purely  historical 
cfcaracter,  it  may  not  be  inappropriate  to  trace  the  rise 
of  this-stngular  traffic  The  practice  seems  to  have 
originated  under  Urbanus  the  Second,  who,  in  the  ele- 
wenth  century,  granted  a  plenary  indulgence,  or  remis- 
sion of  sins,  to  such  as  should  engage  in  the  wars  of  the 
laoly  land.  This  example,  fo1k>wed  by  many  of  the 
popes,  was  also  practised  by  Leo  the  Tenth,  who  had 
exhausted  the  resources  of  the  church,  by  a  gorgeous 
liberality  extended  to  kinsmen,  courtiers,  men  of  let- 
ters and  artists.  In  the  year  1516,  he  published 
throughout  Christendom,  an  indulgence  to  such  as  would 
oontribate  moneys.  Its  benefits  were  extended  to  the 
dead  ;  whose  spirits  were  delivered  from  the  bonds  of 
purgatory,  in  consideration  of  the  soul-tax  paid  in  their 
behalf  :^-to  this  was  added  leave  to  use  eggs  and  milk 
on  days  of  abstinence — to  choose  o«e'sown  confessor — 
and  other  such  spiritual  facilities.  Leo,  having  promul- 
gated bis  bull  of  indulgence,  disposed  of  a  portion  of  its 
proceeds  before  they  were  actually  received.  To  dif- 
ferent persons  he  assigned  the  revenue  of  different 
provinces;  reserving  that  of  the  most  lucrative  ones 
for  the  use  of  the*  apostolic  chamber.  In  this  division, 
he  conferred  all  that  was  to  accrue  from  Saxony,  and 
the  part  of  Germany  extending  thence  to  the  sea,  to 
his  sister  Madelena,  the  wife  of  Cibo^-a  spurious  son  of 
Innocent  the  Eighth,  who,  in  favor  of  this  marriage, 
elevated  Leo  to  the  cardinalate,  at  the  early  age  of  four- 
teen, and,  by  this  act  of  spiritual  despotism,  gave  the 
**Medici  family  access  to  the  high  dignities  and  temporal 
honors  of  the  church. 


It  must,  at  first,  seem  extraordinary  that  the  remis- 
sion of  sin  could  have  been  bought  at  the  price  of  gold. 
But  a  theory  had  been  started  to  explain  and  justify  the 
practice.  The  scholastic  doctors,  assuming  that  the 
penances  and  merits  of  one  individual  might  be  trans- 
ferred to  another,  admitted  the  existence  of  a  treasury, 
filled  up  with  the  excess  of  merits,  gathered  among  the 
faithful,  through  Christendom.  The  dispensation  of  its 
contents  was  entrusted  to  the  pope,  who  distributed 
them  in  the  shape  of  indulgences.  This  doctrine, 
maintained  by  the  very  ingenious  and  powerful  logic  of 
St  Thomas  and  St.  Buonaventura,  was  inwoven  in  the 
bull  which  Clement  the  Sixth  promulgated  for  the  jubi- 
lee of  the  fourteenth  century.  The  indulgences  were 
draAs  on  this  sinking  Amd  of  good  works : — redeema- 
ble in  heaven,  and  discounted  on  earth  for  ready  cash ; 
they  formed  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  revenue  of 
the  church.  This  system,  by  which,  he  said,  the  last 
became  the  first;  while,  by  the  true  treasure  of  the 
gospel,  the  first  became  the  last ;  Luther  vigorously  as- 
sailed in  bis  opening  thesis.  Harping  upon  the  same 
antithesis,  he  adds  "the  treasury  of  the  scriptures  is  the 
net  with  which  the  apostles  fished  for  men  of  wealth ; 
but  the  treasury  of  indulgences  is  the  net  with  which 
we  fish  for  the  wealth  of  men." 

While  opposing  the  theological  principle  and  the  ac- 
tual sale  -  of  indulgences,  Luther  had  no  foresight  of 
the  effect  which  he  was  about  to  produce  both  on  others 
and  on  himself.  He  was  astonished— even  alarmed,  at 
his  success.  But  when  it  became  necessary  to  main- 
tain the  conflict  which  he  had  solicited — when  he  began 
to  judge  what  he  had,  at  first,  merely  believed-*when 
his  mind,  partially  shaking  off  its  misgivings,  proceeded 
from  daring  to  daring,  to  investigate  pontifical  power 
a>id  church  government; — he  then  embraced  the  full 
extent  of  the  work  of  reform,  and  clearly  defined  the 
aim  which  he  intended  to  reach.  Tho  conflict  grew 
out  of  the  gratification  of  scholastic  vanity,  and  ended 
in  the  subversion  of  tradition  and  authority.  But  he 
soon  found  himself  launched  on  a  sea  of  varying  opi- 
nions, where  he  needed  the  guidings  of  a  compass. 
That  was  found  in  the  scriptures — a  compass  less  un- 
erring than  he  had  at  first  imagined ;  for  a  book,  writ- 
ten by  human  hands — sufilicient  as  may  be  the  divine 
inspiration  under  which  it  was  composed — is  ever  lia- 
ble to  human  interpretation.  And  this,  the  more  likely, 
when  a  portion  of  that  book,  the  old  testament,  was 
drawn  out  in  an  ancient  and  lost  language,  with  an  im- 
perfect system  of  orthography,  in  which  the  vowels  are 
far  from  being  accurately  marked.  From  the  moment 
that  the  reformer  declared  that  he  constantly  appealed 
to  the  scriptures  as  a  rule  of  fiiith,  and  rejected  the 
sanction  of  tradition,  the  interpretations  of  the  fathers, 
and  the  decisions  of  the  councils  of  the  church  ;  from 
that  moment,  the  essentials  of  christian  belief  were 
brought  in  diserimine ;  it  became  necessary  for  Luther 
to  supply  the  proofs  of  bis  argument,  and  consequently 
to  publish  a  Qerman  translation  of  the  Bible  itself  But 
other  innovators  had,  long  before  him,  sought,  by  like 
translations,  means  of  disseminating  their  peculiar  doc- 
trines. Qerson,  the  chancellor  of  the  university  of 
Paris,  that  tremendous  engine  of  mental  despotism  in 
the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries;  Gerson,  who  was 
the  master  spirit  of  the  council  of  Constance,  censuring, 
in  his  treatise  against  communion  under  both  species, 
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the  literal  interpretation  of  the  acripturea,  adda :  "  from 
thia  Tenomoua  atock  aprung  the  errora  of  the  Begarda, 
the  mendicanta  of  Lyons,  and  their  like.  There  be  noany 
laymen  among  them,  who  hold  copies  of  the  Bible  in  the 
Tulgar  tongue,  to  the  great  detriment  and  scandal  of 
Catholic  truth.** 

The  ultimate  action  of  these  eleroenta  of  oppoaiUon, 
waa  to  atrip  the  church  of  Rome  of  the  aupport  of  tra- 
dition and  authority,  and  to  tranafer  the  latter  to  the 
acriptural  text|— saving  the  freedom  of  interpretation, 
which  the  innovatora  reserved  to  themselTea.  In  thia 
we  may  clearly  trace  the  march  of  all  opiniona,  which 
auddenly  modify  the  state  of  aociety ;  aa  well  aa  the 
transitions  through  which  they  neceaaarily  paas.  It 
would  seem,  conaidering  thmga  in  the  abatract,  that 
human  reason,  unahackled  in  iu  operationa,  and  free 
apontaneously  to  combine  the  data  of  the  intellect, 
might  OTerleap  time,  apace  and  circumstance,  and  india- 
eriminately  attain  thia  or  that  extremity  at  will.  But 
the  award  of  experience  atands  to  the  contrary :— al- 
though the  limits  of  the  intellectual  domain  are  neither 
viaible  to  the  eye  nor  tangible  to  the  hand,  they  are 
sot,  therefore,  the  less  accurately  defined.  An  addi* 
tional  proof— though  in  a  different  order  of  obaenration, 
that  intellect  is  dependant  on  and  bound  to  the  lawa 
oi  a  eoniinuous  development,  the  progress  of  which 
is  in  harmony  with  the  development  of  the  rest  of 
earthly  things.  Luther  eonieated  and  annihilated  the 
infallibility  of  the  pope  and  of  the  church;  but 
he  referred  the  principle  of  authority  to  the  Bible. 
Though  seemingly  a  retroaction,  this  waa  virtually  an 
achievement — and,  consideriixg  the  period,  the  only 
achievement  which  the  human  mind  could  have  made. 
To  go  from  ^e  authority  of  the  holy  see  to  the  autho- 
rity of  the  holy  book ; — to  seek  for  a  rule  of  faith,  not 
in  the  teachings  of  the  church,  who  decided  for  the 
faithful ;  but  in  a  revealed  text,  whence  each  was  free  to 
draw  forth  his  inspirationa  and  hia  prooft;-*to  pass 
from  the  rule  of  submission  to  that  of  inquiry,  though 
an  inquiry  hemmed  within  certain  bounds ;  such  were 
the  labors  and  achievementa  of  the  reformera—- and  such 
the  terms,  beyond  which  they  were  forbiddento  go  by 
the  nature  of  things.  But  this  term  once  attained,  the 
authority  of  the  scriptures  themselves  was  in  turn  ex- 
amined— queationed — denied :— revelation  was  contest- 
ed, and  Christianity  shaken  to  its  centre.  This  was 
the  work  of  the  reformers  of  the  eighteenth  centu- 
ry, who  ceased  to  limit  investigation  to  the  texts 
of  a  book,  which  they  no  longer  deemed  divinely 
inspired. 

The  religious  revolution,  atarted  by  Luther's  doc- 
trines, induced  great  changes  both  in  the  order  of  poli 
tics  and  the  distribution  of  wealth.  It  secularised 
many  a  church  feoff;  sequestrated  the  property  of  con- 
vents and  monasteries,  and  enlarged  the  authority  of 
the  temporal  magistracy  at  the  expense  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical  tribunals.  But  this  political  movement  pro- 
gressed still  farther ;  and  the  commotion  threatened  the 
very  basis  of  the  fobric  of  social  order  in  Germany. 
The  peasantry  swarmed  from  their  hovels  and  beset  the 
strong  holds  of  the^arons.  The  anabaptists  enlisted 
the  interests  of  earth  under  the  banner  of  heaven ;  and 
declared  war  against  all  existing  powers : — this  state 
of  intestine  feuds  was  powerfully  assisted  by  the  ex- 
ternal enmities  which  the  ambition  of  Charles  the 


Fifth  bad  excited  against  the  holy  empire.  Germany, 
thenceforthi  became  the  theatre  of  bloody  and  relenu 
less  wars.  If  history  afibrds  frequent  instances  of 
what  it  is  fashionable  to  call  the  inferior  cla»e»-tbe  la- 
borers, the  peasantry  and  the  mechanics— rising  againit 
that  social  order,  which  oppresses  them;  theinoeof 
their  insurgency  is,  nevertheless,  rarely  of  a  anccessfol 
character.  And  for  this  we  can  easily  account  Tbej 
generally  want  all  the  necessary  elements  of  igceea- 
skilful  organization,  proper  leaders,  and  adequate 
means :  they  bring  but  stout  hearu  and  willing  haods 
to  the  contest  Yet  there  are  examples  of  triomph  Id 
the  case  of  the  corporations  of  mechanica,  'who  freed 
themselves  in  some  of  the  cities  of  Europe,  during  the 
middle  ages ;  and  wrung  charters  of  rights  from  the 
reluctant  grasp  of  barons,  bishops  and  kings.  In  as* 
cient  history  we  find  a  solitary  fact  of  this  kind  ob 
record : — that  of  the  inhabitants  of  Broiionv— stare^ 
who  shook  off  the  yoke  of  the  Lucanians,  their  dm- 
lers ;  and  who,  branded  with  the  contemptuous appeUi* 
tion  of  hnUiata — brutes — prided  tbemselTes,  like  the 
beggars  of  Flanders,  in  a  name  which  tbey  hallowed 
by  successful  resistance  against  the  power  of  despotisa. 
But  the  servile  wars  of  antiquity  generally  tennisated 
fatally  to  the  serfs.  The  peasantry  of  Cisalpine  Gaol, 
known  in  history  under  the  name  of  fcgudc,  who 
revolted  at  the  period  of  the  diamembennent  of  the 
Roman  empire,  were  hewn  into  subjection;  and  the 
Jocfuertef  of  the  fourteenth  century  were  maasMied 
by  the  nobles,  who  banded  from  one  extremity  of 
Eiurope  to  the  other,  in  a  war  of  extermination. 

The  insurgent  peasantry  of  Germany  shared  a 
similar  fate.  They  and  the  anabaptisU  were  iociied^ta 
this  temporary  revolution,  by  tlie  twofold  moiire  of 
politics  and  religion.  This  religions  democracy  of  the 
aixteenth  century  widely  differs  from  the  deaKwacjr 
which  prepared  the  great  revolution  of  the  eigbteeoth. 
In  the  blindness  of  their  mysticism,  they  assiiled  the 
sciences,  which,  in  the  course  of  history,  coostitoiethe 
main  safety  of  democracies.  *  The  ceaseless  tendenqr 
of  science  is,  as  far  as  practicable,  to  equalise  (be 
bodily  and  mental  faculties  of  man ;  and  knowledge  it 
the  only  armory  from  which  the  raasaes  can  draw 
trusty  weapons  of  defence  against  the  aggressiom  oi 
the  privileged  orders : — the  plebeian  of  Rome  did  not 
bulwark  himself  behind  the  limits  of  the  MonsSaccr, 
until  he  had  looked  into  the  pious  frauds  t>f  the  sugor^ 
and  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  mysteries  of  Panda.  Tm 
brutal  hostility  to  the  arts  and  sciences  estobiiito 
a  well  defined  distinction  between  the  politioo-nli' 
gious  levellers  of  the  reformation  and  the  demoaaii 
of  the  American  revolution,  as  well  as  those  who  >•* 
herited  their  principles  and  doctrines. 

When  we  consult  the  records  of  those  days  of  r* 
gious  controversy,  we  marvel  at  the  violence  of  I"* 
guage  which  condemns  and  the  rigor  of  punisbmeat 
which  visits  mere  opinions  on  points  of  theokffi 
the  most  incomprehensible  and  abstruse.  There  »>{> 
expression  sufiiciently  strong  to  characterise  the  ^ 
tiousness  of  the  man  who  does  not  know  whether 
Christ  have  two  natures  or  two  wills :  no  amewsmert 
is  adequately  severe— none  too  atrocious  ^o'  ''"'"J" 
giving  heretic  Rome  bums  the  Calvinist,  who  de- 
clinea  belief  in  the  intercession  of  saints ;  the  Caltiiwt 
condemns  the  Unitarian  to  fire  and  oil   The  Gomansi, 
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mailed  in  hopeless  predestination,  giyes  up  to  popular 
frenzy  the  Arroinian,  who  maintains  the  doctrine  of 
free  will  It  must  be  confessed,  that  behind  these  seem- 
ingly religious  opinions,  whether  assailing  or  assailed, 
were  screened  questions  of  high  political  interests, 
which  also  acted  on  the  offensive  or  defensiTe  ground. 
Hence,  if  in  our  own  country,  we  lately  saw  a  tribunal 
passing  sentence  on  an  union  of  trades,  and  proscribing 
an  enunciation  of  opinions,  it  is  because  both  the 
union  and  their  opinions  threaten  the  growing  aristo- 
cratic privileges  of  the  country ;  and  these  privileges—- 
as  did  the  religious  dogmas  of  other  days— Klefend 
themselves  behind  a  rampart  of  laws  and  punishments, 
not  enacted  in  our  land,  not  provided  by  our  own  sta- 
tutes, but  drawn  from  the  dust  of  a  foreign  soil,  the 
muniments  of  feudalism,  originally  intended  to  check 
Saxon  serfs  and  Norman  vassals. 

Luther,  who  had  introduced  freedom  of  inquiry  in 
religious  matters,  in  his  system  of  theology,  sacrificed 
the  freedom  of  man  to  the  power  of  grace.  He  stoutly 
maintained  that  God  does  everything  in  man,  sin  as 
well  as  virtue ;  and  that  free  will  is  incompatible  with 
human  corruption  and  divine  prescience.  This  problem 
of  man*8  freedom,  as  well  as  that  of  the  existence  and 
cause  of  evil  necessarily  connected  with  it,  has  been 
vexed  both  by  the  philosopher  and  the  theologian. 
Baronius,  in  his  PkUtmpUa  TheoUgiaAneettans,  has  said 
that  the  former  was  a  Hagar  near  a  Sarah,  and  ought 
to  be  expelled  with  her  Ishma§l,  whenever  he  attempted 
to  play  the  rebel.  But  the  time  is  gone  by  for  the  ad  mis* 
aioo  of  such  doctrines.  Theology  has  clearly  proved 
inadeqaate  to  solve  the  problem ;  and  the  proof  lies  in 
this — that  the  different  christian  sects  have  drawn 
from  the  same  sources,  which  they  hold  sacred,  the 
most  confliaing  interpretations— free  will  and  servile 
wilL  Philosophy  also  came  to  the  assay ;  but  bound 
to  restrict  its  pretensions  to  a  subordinate  sphere,  it 
can  only  point  to  acknowledged  facts,  nor  attempt  to 
ofier  an  evidently  impossible  solution.  Man  feels  him* 
•elf  morally  free.  This  feeling  is  derived  from  his  con- 
science ;  but  it  is  hemmed  within  narrow  limits,  and 
Taries  according  to  the  individuaL  To  admit  that  free- 
dom, under  iu  restrictions — to  point  out  its  inequalities 
according  to  the  differences  of  organization,  of  climate 
and  education — differences  which  do  not  depend  on 
individnal  will,  and  which,  under  another  form,  repro- 
duce the  differences  of  theological  grace ;— to  receive  the 
existence  of  evil  as  a  fact,  without  attempting  to  recon- 
cile it  with  divine  omnipotence  and  divine  foreknow- 
ledge, which  are  not  known  to  us ; — to  compass  the 
means  of  circumscribing  evil,  and  of  substituting,  as 
much  as  possible,  human  freedom  and  intelligence  to 
the  fiitality  of  nature ; — such,  the  true  scope  of  philoso- 
phy and  science— the  actual  state  of  the  question  of  free 
will,  tftad  the  relation  which  it  bears  to  the  existence 
of  evil  through  the  world.  To  go  beyond  this,  man 
must  make  up  his  mind  to  launch  into  gratuitous  hy- 
potheses and  speculations,  oc  yield,  at  once,  to  the 
suggestions  of  faith,  which  speaks  differently  to  differ- 
ent capacities,  and  equally  justifies  the  Protestant  and 
the  Catholic,  the  Mussulman  and  the  Brahmin.  We 
nust  accept,  without  weakness  as  without  pride,  both 
the  mjrsterious  darkness  which  overhangs  the  primi- 
tive facts  of  nature,  and  the  faint,  vacillatingi  but  only 
light  which  our  reason  affords. 


Luther's  reforms  were,  in  some  respects,  highly  im* 
portanL  The  authority  of  the  popes  was  curtailed, 
and  confession  abolished.  Convents  were  suppressed, 
and  celibacy  ceased  to  be  binding  on  the  priesthood. 
The  priesUand  monks  who  lefl  their  monasteries—- 
the  nuns  who  were  restored  to  the  world— availed 
themselves  of  the  privilege  of  marriage.  Luther  him- 
self, an  un  hooded  monk  of  the  order  of  the  Augustines, 
married  a  nun,  Catharine  4  Bohran ;  and  Erasmus,  the 
elegant  railer,  «ho,  though  no  Protestant,  was  but  a 
sorry  Catholic,  writes  thus:— "People  may  contend 
that  Lutheranism  is  a  tragical  affair;— for  my  part,  I 
am  convinced  that  nothing  can  be  more  comical;— for 
the  upshot  18  always  of  a  merry  cast,  and  the  cataa> 
trophe  turns  into  a  wedding  P 

Luthemnism  is  not  at  issue  with  Catholicism  on  the 
great  question  of  the  eucharist ;— the  former,  as  well 
as  the  latter,  maintains  that  the  bread  and  wine  are 
converted  into  the  very  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  by 
the  power  of  the  sacramental  words.  Some  of  the 
refbrmera  went  beyond  the  Lutherans:^ — they  sacri- 
ficed the  mystery  of  transubstantiation,  and  saw,  in 
the  last  supper,  but  a  memorial  and  a  type.  Other 
protestant  sects  have  still  further  trenched  upon  the 
interpretation  of  the  mysteries,  and,  at  the  extremity 
of  this  school,  are  the  Socinians,  who  deny  the  divinity 
of  Christ,  and  bold  him  as  a  man  blessed  with  peculiar 
gifts  from  the  hand  of  Ood.  We  should  not  confound 
Socinianism,  which  rests  its  belief  on  the  scriptures^ 
with  pure  deism,  which  holds  the  Bible  to  be  a  book 
^  like  one  another''-^  more  monument  of  the  human 
intellect. 

That  which  would  be  a  serions  obstacle  to  any  sud- 
den religious  revolution  in  our  day,  is  founded  on  the 
fact,  that  the  nineteenth  century  is  not  marked  by  any 
excessive  propensity  to  believe: — that  which  stamped 
the  reformation  with  a  peculiar  character  of  anluoue- 
ness,  was  that  Luther's  age  was  credulous  even  unto 
gross  superstition.  The  fact  is  learned  from  Luther 
himself.  He  was  long  checked  in  his  coarse  by  the 
idea  of  the  responsibility  which  he  was  about  to  as- 
sume ;  and  of  the  perdition  into  which  so  many  would 
be  whelmed,  should  be  be  deceived.  The  thought 
tortures  him — and  frequently  recun  lo  his  mind :— to 
have  witnessed  the  delinquencies  of  Rome  is  an  indirect 
justification  of  his  courseu  "  For,"  says  he^  "  bad  I  not 
seen  this  city  of  abominations,  I  would  have  remained 
in  the  dread  of  doing  injustice  to  the  pope."  Luther 
constituted  himself  the  head  of  the  new  heresy ;— and, 
in  so  doing,  he  had  to  make  use  of  his  own  rudely 
picturesque  language,  Sisyphos-like^  an  enormous  rock 
to  roll  The  doubts  which  distracted  his  mind,  are 
readily  conceived  j  and  the  agony  which  racked  him, 
when  his  jaded  spirits  flagged  in  their  almost  brutal 
energies,  can  be  as  easily  realised.  He  battled,  but 
with  unequalled  vigor  and  success,  the  so  much  res- 
pected authority  of  tradition,  and  the  deeply  dreaded 
power  of  the  Roman  church,  which,  up  to  bis  time*, 
had  been  sanctioned  into  right  by  the  consentient  opi- 
nions of  mankind.  With  the  force  of  habit,  that  over- 
mastering element  in  the  nature  of  man ;  and  with  the 
obstinacy  of  faith,  of  its  own  natura  opposed  to  rea- 
soning, he  manfully  grappled.  But  befora  laying  a 
desecrating  hand  on  a  tabernacle  which  men  had 
deemed  holy  with  sheer  antiquity,  long  and  frequent 
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were  his  self-communings :— and  even  after  ihe  dealing 
of  the  blow,  be  questioned  himself,  at  different  inter- 
vals, to  satisfy  his  conscienee  of  the  uprightness  of  his 
deed.  Indeed  we  cannot,  at  any  lime,  advance  a  grave 
proposition,  in  politics,  religion,  philosophy,  or  even 
science,  without  feeling  some  of  tbe  misgivings^  which 
Luther  experienced : — ^from  a  deep  and  thorough  con- 
viction of  the  necessity  of  peace,  Hobbes  was  led  to  a 
radically  false  conclusion— tbe  necessity  of  strict  bond- 
age and  political  inequality. 

The  rrformer  of  Grermany  has  left  Tolmninous 
works  to  posterity.  His  correspondence,  tracts,  and 
minutest  sayings,  have  been  collected  by  his  friends  and 
disciples,  and  banded  down  to  us  with  religious  care. 
Melancthon,  especially,  has  exhibited  every  phasis  of 
his  full-toned  existence ;  yet  no  one,  I  think,  has  judged 
Luther  better  than  Luther  himself.  The  following 
letter,  to  a  friend  of  bis,  is  a  choice  morseoM;  and  may 
be  considered  as  a  correct  judgment,  passed  by  Luther 
upon  himself: 

"To  /.  Brentius  .—I  do  not  irish  to  flatter  thee.  Nei- 
ther do  I  deceive  thee  or  myself,  when  I  say  that  I 
prefer  thy  writings  to  mine.  Not  Brentius  do  I  praise ; 
but  tbe  holy  spirit,  that  is  gentler  in  thee  than  in  me  :— 
thy  words  flow  on  more  purely  and  mildly.  My  style, 
unskilfvl  and  untutored,  pours  along,  a  flood,  a  chaos 
of  words,  turbulent  as  an  impetuous  athlet,  ever 
struggling  with  a  thousand  succeeding  monsters ;  and, 
If  I  dared  to  compare  small  things  with  great  ones,  it 
would  seem  that  something  of  the  fourfold  spirit  of 
Elias  has  been  granted  unto  roe— something  rapid  as 
the  wind,  and  devouring  as  fire,  which  uproots  the 
mountain  and  consumes  the  rock.  Thine,  on  the  con- 
trary, are  the  gentle  marmur— the  soft  and  cooling 
breeze.  One  thing  comforts  me :  the  divine  father  of 
the  human  race  needs,  in  this,  his  immense  family, 
the  rode  for  the  rude— the  harsh  for  the  hsrah— 
like  a  sturdy  wedge  for  sturdy  knots.  To  purify 
the  'air  and  fertilize  the  soil,  the  watering  rain  is 
not  sufficient ;— the  flashings  of  the  Ughtning  are  also 
required.** 

This  letter  sums  up  the  whole  of  Lutbei's  mdividu- 
ality  J— his  bluntness  and  impetvoeity— his  incoherence 
and  vanity  are  unwittingly  defined,  by  his  own  pen^ 
in  a  few  hasty  anci  graphic  lines.  So  much  for  Luther 
as  a  man.  But  as  to  the  moving  causes,  which  favored 
the  development  of  the  reformation,  there  are  many, 
independent  of  both  ito  spirit  and  its  doctrines,  which 
exclusively  belong  to  the  province  of  history.  Tbe 
Protestant  christian,  in  order  to  throw  a  relief  upon  his 
peculiar  creed,  in  contradistinction  with  that  of  the 
Catholic  christian,  assimilates  it  with  freedom,  and 
vindicates  it  as  a  progress  of  the  human  mind  and  a 
triumph  of  human  liberty.  For  our  part,  we  are  at  a 
loss  to  say  how  it  advanced  tbe  cause  of  freedom, 
while  the  iron  hand  of  Charles  V,  and  the  exactions 
of  his  petty  barons,  continued  to  weigh  upon  the  peo- 
ple of  Germany.  They,  in  foet,  lost  by  the  change 
in  muny  instances ;  for  while  it  served  the  interest  of 
Rome,  the  boll  of  excommunication  was  at  hand ;  and 
the  veriest  serf  might  sometimes  thank  the  tyranny 
of  the  spiritual  master  for  a  respite  from  tbe  tyranny 
of  tbe  temporal  lord.  But  the  thunder  of  the  Vatican 
being  once  quenched,  and  the  bull  of  the  pope  stripped 
of  its  torron;  the  baron,  unawed   and  unchecked, 


ground  down  the  people  into  a  bitterer  bondage  tka 
Rome  had  ever  imposed.  To  admit,  therefore,  tbe 
unconditional  and  paramount  influenoe  of  the  refoma- 
tion  in  spreading  freedom  abroad,  is  not  only  to  reject 
the  sounder  teachings  of  subsequent  ezperieooe--lxu 
it  is  to  assume,  as  a  fact,  that  which  is  controTerted  bj 
every  page  of  history.  The  reformation  hat  beea 
tested  by  the  ordeal  of  more  than  three  ccntariet. 
And  it  b  a  debatable  question  whether  Germany,  tbe 
cradle  of  its  birth,  is  at  the  present  day  politicaHf 
freer  than  either  Italy  or  Spain.*  If  we  lom  even  to 
England,  which  has  systematised  Protestantism  intoi 
form  of  government ;  we  find  that  tbe  safeguards  of 
her  liberties  had  been  established  by  tbe  Caiboliebi* 
rons,  long  before  tbe  lust  of  her  royal  beadsman  had 
suggested  the  idea  of  his  becoming  tbe  founder  oft 
church. 

But  to  resume  the  subject  of  the  reformation  itKi( 
we  must  rank,  among  its  principal  canaes,  ibe  antop 
gonism  of  German  and  Italian  naiure—tbe  oppoaitioi 
of  tbe  northern  and  the  southern  man— an  opposition 
which  has  existed  in  all  countries  and  through  all 
times— and  which,  in  this  instance,  availed  itaeif  of  tbe 
sUghtest  pretext  of  separation,  and  ended  in  the  defeat 
and  oppression  of  the  south  by  tbe  oortb.  We  shooU 
also  keep  in  view  the  political  state  of  Qermanj  ia 
the  sixteenth  century — its  oligarchy  of  princes  aod 
dukes,  margraves  and  counts,  bishops  and  abbots,  eoo> 
vents,  and  free  towns,  whose*  desire  of  independeoce 
and  thiret  of  hicre  were  marvellously  sobKrved  bf 
Luther's  doctrines ;  and  who  were  smon^  the  fint  to 
adopt  and  defend  the  reformation.  In  Holland,  Swit- 
zerland, Sweden  and  England,  reasons  purely  political, 
contributed  to  its  success : — the  same  powen  that 
subdued  the  hosts  of  anabaptists,  and  the  twobuwind 
thousand  foUowera  of  Thomas  Muntzer,  might  ban 
crushed  the  reformation,  had  not  the  reformaiioa  esseo* 
tially  befriended  their  temporal  interests.  Protestant* 
ism— once  a  political,  though  now  a  religious  disdB^ 
tion — ^Protestantism  necessarily  incurred  ibepenaitjofi 
close  alliance  between  religion  and  politics.  For  if  lbs 
religious  interest  was  originally  the  primary  irotinof 
action— that  whidi  aroused  kings  and  nations  and  drew 
them  together,  it  was  soon  mastered  and  absorbed  bjr 
the  political  interest ;  and  the  world  witnessed  an  adalt^ 
rous  union  between  church  and  state,  more  bideooi 
than  the  semi-temporal  authority  of  Rome;  andwbidi, 
under  any  circumstances,  has  ever  been  a  cause  of  Vr 
tuperation  and  impotence  in  religion.  Sbe  basely  cast 
her  holy  attributes  at  the  fooutool  of  power;  and, in 
the  witheringly  vigorous  line  of  Dante  Aligbieri,  vsi 
seen  puUmtggiar  c6  regiy  shamelessly  wantonning  vitb 
kings.  Such  was  the  fate  which  Lutber  marked 
out  lor  ibis  religion,  from  the  moment  that  be  pitced 
himself  at  the  mercy  of  the  elector  of  Saxon>  od 
wilfully  pandered  to  the  debaacheriea  of  tbe  Land- 
grave of  Hesse. 

A. 


•  We  do  not  speak  this  6\8pKnging\r  o(  Oemwj:  Ae  b 
tbe  mother  of  deep  and  QDrfralled  aebolartbipu  Her  $a^ 
hare  largely  pafd  their  tribute  lo  the  caute  of  freedoB^i^ 
and  humaafcy.  But  tbeir  usefuloeae  aad  loflueoce  ars nan^ 
10  the  university  walls  :~ihe  light  paeeei  sot  frosi  ibM  todiw 
the  maeeea,  whose  llmbe.  In  ibis  oar  boaMfal  centwy,  bw 
■hacklee,  which  their  Teutonic  ancestry  knew  act  In  tW 
rudest  days  of  iNurbaric  Ignorance. 
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A   ROMANCE. 

BT  ▲  NOTICE. 

CHA?T£R  V. 

The  winds  were  huibed,  and  DOt  a  clond  was  drlr«n 
Along  tb«  fafr  flice  of  ihe  •leeplag  beavoo : 
And  MillMt  Dight,  the  boaatU^I,  ibo  bland» 
Walked  like  a  epirit  o*er  tbe  loTely  land. 

Oh !  from  ihs  mUtemrd  scene  that  we  could  win 
Some  spell  to  sooth  the  restless  worJd  toiUdn  ! 

E.  £.  Ai/toer. 


Hopes,  that  like  rainbows  melt  hi  shade, 
And  pass  away. 


L,E.Lmi^ 


The  stars  were  glittering,  without  a  cloud  to  obscure 
their  light ;  hot  the  full  moon  was  slowly  sinking  be- 
neath the  western  waters.  Sweetly,  calmly,  like  a 
good  man  gliding  in  peacte  to  the  land  of  sleepers,  did 
it  throw  its  meltowing  light  upon  the  city,  and  along 
the  shores  of  the  Seine,  ere  it  sank  to  ita  wavy  couch. 

Who  that  has  once  gazed  upon  that  beautiful  sight, 
has  ever  foigetten  it?  Who  has  not,  as  he  gazed,  felt 
its  hallowing  influences,  and  lilted  up  his  heart  to  the 
goMen  pavilions  of  the  sky  in  silent  worship  7  And  who 
that  has  gazed,  has  not  felt  their  feebleness,  and  longed 
to  flee  upon  the  pinions  of  the  dove  to  their  far  home  in 
the  heavens  ? 

Even  as  I  write,  she  is  slowly  sinking  beneath  the 
distant  horizon,  which  rests  on  the  deep,  blue  expanse, 
like  a  long  silken  lash  on  the  brow  of  the  beautiful. 
She  has  thus  set  through  months,  and  years,  and  cen- 
turies. She  has  thus  shone  aver  that,  bright  water  since 
creation  dawned,  and  will  thus  shine  until  tbe  records  of 
time  shall  be  rolled  together,  and  the  earth  and  the  hea. 
Tens  sink  into  chaos.  She  has  risen  upon  free  and 
happy  states,  and  has  glittered  upon  their  monuments. 
Imperial  Rome,  rich  in  empire,  was  beheld  by  her  who 
sow  casts  her  mystic  and  undimmed  light  upon  its  rot- 
ting rains.  Unchanged  and  unchangeable,  she  has 
looked  from  her  silent  home  upon  forgotten  Thebes, 
•ceptreless  Larissa,  and  unremembered  Philippi,  as  she 
did  when  the  world  trembled  at  their  frown,  or  perished 
beneath  their  tread. 

Uer  course  through  tl^  heavens  is  now  the  same  as 
theoae  on  which  she  trod  generations  since.  Like  the 
dew,  they  have  gone,  and  her  path  is  on  and  still  on. 
Cities  have  changed  and  passed  away.  Nations  have 
artseo  and  decayed.  The  hills  have  mouldered,  and 
the  eternal  mountains  have  bowed  their  cloud-capt 
palaces  to  dust.  Oceans,  hoarse  with  telling  the  flight 
of  eenturtes,  have  moved  from  their  unfatbomed  beds ; 
and  empires,  big  with  conquest,  swept  like  sparks  from 
the  fir&  Towering  pyramids  have  crumbled,  and  they 
who  reposed  beneath  their  shadow,  passed  to  nothing- 
oeasL  Calmly  has  she  thus  looked  from  her  far  cham- 
bers, all  glorious  and  undimmed,  upon  these,  as  we 
voald  upon  wave  chasing  wave,  on  the  bosom  of  the 
great  deep,  and  yetbercouise  is  onward  and  still  on- 
ward. 

Tbe  thread  of  my  tale  carries  the  reader,  lor  a  short 
tiflM,  again  with  Frauds  Armine.  From  a  disturbed 
•lamber  he  had  awaked  and  dressed,  and  was  now 


leaning  over  his  table  with  depressed  spirits.  Alas! 
t^at  the  summer  sunshine  flees  before  tbe  chill  of  the 
wintry  wind.  Alas!  that  the  summer  flowers  wither 
at  the  touch  of  autumn's  frosL  Alas  I  that  the  heart's 
deep  fountain  knows  no  second  springtime,  save  when 
it  gushes  forth  near  tbe  pavilions  of  the  first  and  last ! 

Arroine's  life  had  been  a  long  and  somewhat  sad- 
dened dream—a  dream  of  broken  hopes  and  disap- 
pointed  desires— a  dream  of  unsolved  mystery  and 
phantom,  because  unlooked  events.  Oh  I  in  the  deep 
bitterness  of  his  soul,  how  he  longed  for  ihe  happy  and 
innocent  days  of  his  infancy— the  free  step,  the  buoy- 
ant spirit,  the  light  heart,  the  gladdened  mind,  and  the 
sweet,  profound  sleep— the  mother's  lender  affection— 
the  father's  kind  attention— and  the  sister's  treasured 
love.  Often  had  he  stood  above  the  voiceless  resting 
places  of  the  departed,  and  watched  them  in  their  un* 
broken  sleep— a  sleep  that  was  not  the  companion  of 
the  boyish  couch,  the  wstchful  burdensome  rest  of  man- 
hood, nor  the  fearful  and  restless  pall  that  comes  upon 
the  eyelids  of  the  aged  ;  but  the  dark,  the  awful,  tbe 
eternal  sleep  of  death  I  And  her  who  watched  there 
with  him,  whither  had  she  departed  ?  Hope  plants  her 
tread  on  the  shore,  but  sorrow  washes  out  its  trace 
with  tears. 

The  swift  winged  hopes,  the  gentle  thoughts,  the  ar- 
dent aspirings,  the  pure  and  beautiful  dreams  of  our 
learly  years! — when  gone,  they  never-never  return. 
The  heart's  scarce  budded  flower,  when  withered,  never 
opens  again — the  mind's  secret  chambers,  when  dimmed, 
never  brighten  again.  They  rise  and  fall  like  the  sum- 
mer wave,  which  when  it  sweeps  away,  leaves  no  mark 
of  its  existence  on  the  wide  waste  of  waters! 

The  past,  whether  bright  or  shadowy,  still  mirrors 
itself  in  the  future.  How  sweet  is  it,  then,  as  we  ap- 
proach the  dim  iprilight  of  our  present  life,  to  bear 
with  us  no  harrowing  reflection  from  its  ample  stores— 
to  know  that  the  heart's  sanctuary  is  pure  and  uncon- 
taminated— that  the  incense  of  the  soul  is  as  fragrant 
and  unquenched  as  when  the  priest  first  entered  its 
aisles.  Awful,  thrice  awful,  is  the  knowledge  of  an 
nUspent  youth !  Awful,  fearfully  awful,  is  the  recol- 
lection of  its  faults,  and  errors,  and  sins,  and  crimes. 
They  will  forever  haunt  us  like  dim  ghosts.  They  will 
turn  the  pleasures  of  an  old  age  to  bitterest  gall  upon 
the  lip.  They  will  gnaw,  as  with  viper  fangs,  about 
the  heart,  and  change  its  hopes  and  dreams  to  dust  and 
ashes.  Oh!  then,  in  life's  "morning  march,!'  let  us 
wander  through  tbe  flowery  path  unmindful  of  the 
vice  and  crime  that  lure  to  cheat  and  disappoint,  and 
our  existence,  flowing  from  so  clear  a  fount,  will  pass  on 
to  its  far  home  in  the  heavens,  without  shadow  and 
without  coloring. 

Armine  thus  could  look  back  to  the  past  without 
fear,  for  it  was  not  of  crime,  but  disappointment  and 
mystery  that  haunted  him.  Notwithstanding  the  late- 
ness of  the  hour,  he  resolved  to  wander  forth.  Again 
upon  his  horse,  which  he  had  taken  noiselessly  fcom  its 
stable,  he  gave  it  the  reins,  and  went  he  knew  not 
whither. 

Tbe  soft  moonlight  streamed  upon  Paris,  as  it  was 
sinking  away,  and,  with  the  light  of  the  many  stars, 
rendered  it  one  of  those  bright  nighu  which  are  so  well 
calculated  to  wean  us  from  the  smoke  and  stir  of  day,  to 
a  dreamy  fbrgetfulness  of  its  troubles  and  trials,  and 
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draw  from  ihe  coldest  worldling  a  wish  ihat  the  days 
were  merged  into  nights  as  clear,  as  bright,  as  still  ys 
was  the  present.  The  long,  solemn,  death-ltke  streets, 
were  nnlit,  save  by  the  moon  and  surs,  that  hung  above 
them  like  jewels  on  the  bosom  of  the  sky,  and  a  few 
feeble  lamps,  that  flickered  and  gradually  expired  away, 
•hamed  as  it  seemed  by  the  glorious  ligbu  poured  upon 
the  sleeping  earth,  from  the  unexhausted  urns  of  hea- 
▼en.  Ue  had  soon  passed  ihe  streeU  and  entered  upon 
the  open  road  that  wound  its  serpentine  path  along  the 
river  shore.  Away  in  the  distance  was  stretched  the 
dark  forests,  whose  tall  and  noble  trees,  as  they  were 
stirred  by  the  air,  resembled  ranks  of  armies,  waving  on 
high  their  dark  green  plumes.  Beyond  them  could  be 
seen  the  blue  mountains  bordering  the  distant  view.  No 
sound  was  forth,  save  the  sighings  of  the  southerly 
wind,  rich  with  scent  from  the  plains  and  vineyards 
ever  which  it  had  passed,  and  the  low  and  not  unrou' 
steal  murmur  of  the  Seine,  as  its  sky-mirroring  watera 
moved  along  the  thick  grass  or  rippled  among  the  peb- 
bles on  its  shore. 

Leaving  Armine  on  the  road,  we  wouk)  caU  the  atten* 
tk>n  of  the  reader  to  others. 


CSAPTER  VL 

Alas*  alas! 
Crime  iodetd  hath  mlng lad  in  your  cop 
OfUfe.  Henr^KeaU. 

8ha  was  to  him  all  olsa  above : 

The  fountain  in  a  daaart  land ; 

Tha  ahade  midst  Afric- a  burohif  aand ; 

The  alar  that  landa  ita  glimmaring  ray 

To  light  tha  vaTallar'a  lonely  way : 

8ba  was  that  fount,  that  ahada,  that  alar ; 

Ha  lovad^nay,  bat  he  voiahlppad  bar ! 


Ay— bat  who  la  It? 


JiM  Tnt  LUkB  A. 


How  rery  conTenient  it  would  be  to  take  the  reader 
firom  the  task  of  perusing  this  history,  and  convey  him 
to  some  arena  on  which  each  character  would  appear — 
deliver  his  thoughts— do  his  deeds  and  depart*  And 
then  how  very  pleasant  would  it  be  to  the  writer,  who 
is  now  annoyed  with  shifting  and  changing,  to  keep  a 
disjointed  tale  together— now  chatting  with  a  hero  upon 
the  street,  and  now  whispering  sweet  words  in  a  draw- 
ing room,  in  the  ears  of  a  heroine — now  moving  quietly 
down  a  stream,  with  the  reader  wistfully  gazing  after 
him — and  again  taking  the  self  same  reader,  against 
the  advice  of  all  old  women^  into  the  damp  night  air, 
fearless  of  coughs  and  colds,  to  meet  a  character  upon 
the  gloomy  midnight  road.  I  have  peruaed  many  beau- 
tiful definitions  of  that  singular  creature,  an  author. 
They  were  all  interested  as  the  writers  well  knew.  He 
resembles  a  fellow  whom  I  have  seen  at  a  cattle  show, 
placed  amid  the  dirt  and  flare  and  stench  of  oil  behind 
the  curtain,  to  raise  and  drop  and  shift  aome  dirty  can- 
raas,  misnamed  scenery— or,  if  that  resemblance  is  not 
atriking,  his  occupation  is  much  like  that  of  the  down 
on  stilts,  whose  duly  in  the  ring  is  to  tease  the  specta- 
tor by  directing  bis  already  saied  attention  to  the  ex- 
traordinary performances  of  a  goodly  number  of  fero- 
cious and  well  fed  animals.  With  the  reader's  permis- 
sion, I  will  mount  the  stilts  again  and  turn  to  my  iuu> 
rative. 


It  was  a  long  time  before  Montanvers  reoovered  fraa 
the  fearful  and  deathlike  swoon.  When  he  did  m,  bis 
mind  was  beaTy  and  depressed,  and  bis  whole  fnuni 
touering  as  if  under  the  effiecu  of  some  dreadful  diaeaie. 
Manifold  though u  served  to  weigh  him  down— thoe^ti 
of  pain  and  misery  and  death— but  with  a  powerful  ex- 
ertion, he  threw  them  from  him.  Moving  from  the  road, 
he  wended  down  a  narrow  path,  and  stood  before  the 
Seine,  a  draught  of  whose  cooling  waters  refreihed  and 
invigorated  him.  On  the  green  iurt,  whieh  at  thai 
point  stretches  down  to  the  water's  edge,  he  lat,  to  re- 
flect and  scheme,  where  we  will  leave  him  to  follow 
some  persons  not  yet  known  to  the  resder. 

Some  two  miles  distant  the  road  assumed  a  diftient 
appearance,  becoming  wider  and  more  level ;  and  be* 
yond  it,  for  miles  around,  the  view  was  oniatemiptedby 
a  single  hill,  or  a  rise  or  fall  in  the  ground.  The  riw 
wended  in  a  crooked,  aerpentine  path  hard  by,  and  the 
far  off  mountains  hung  upon  the  skylike  palaces  of 
snow  upon  battlemented  clouds. 

Along  that  road  there  was  driven  a  small  bat  neit 
eairriage,  drawn  by  two  iiorses,  which,  from  tbdr  ip> 
pearanee,  had  travelled  without  ceasing  for  the  whole 
of  the  day  that  had  passed.  Its  passeosers  eoedned  of 
a  young  clergyman,  well  known  near  Perii^  sod  hit 
bdy.  There  was  eomething  in  the  countenanee  of  the 
young  man  which  seemed  to  denote  his  profeasioD.  Hii 
faos  was  pale  and  heavy,  and  rather  unpreposeem^, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  brightness  of  the  eye,  and  die 
gaiety  which  lingered  in  the  curl  of  the  mouth.  There 
too  was  a  plainness  and  neatness  in  his  drese^  s  meek- 
ness and  humility  in  his  demeanor,  and  a  gentleness  in 
all  of  hiaactkms,  which  at  one  glance  bespoke  the  mes- 
senger of  glad  tidings  sent  to  brighten  man^  pathvijr 
'through  the  adamantine  galea  up  to  the  goMen  psTilion 
of  the  New  Jerusalem.  Such  was  ths  reverend  Geo(]ge 
Morton^  His  lady  was,  or  rather  had  been,  besaiifeL 
Sorrows  aitd  tears  had  thrown  their  non-like  veil  orer 
her,  and  from  the  fiiir  girl  that  Morton  had  wedded,  she 
had  passed  to  the  stately  and  noble  wile— not,  however, 
without  traces  of  her  former  beauty  still  rmgerm; 
around  her.  She  was  a  deUgfatfol  oompaoioo.for  sodi 
a  husband. 

After  riding  for  some  distance  in  sileoce,  he  began  • 
eonversaiion  whieh  they  seemed  to  have  before  ooo- 
menced. 

**fiut,  my  dear,  there  ar^  afliictions  deeper  than 
those  through  which  you  have  already  gnat.  Afflict 
lions  that  well  might  wither  the  mother's  heart  aod 
scorch  the  husbandVi  brain,  were  they  not  adminlstertd 
by  Him  in  whom  we  trust ;  afflictions  too  deep  and 
overpowering,  save  to  those  who  can  behold  in  ibca 
the  viaitations  of  a  high  and  holy  power.  And  He  vbo 
tempers  the  wind  to  the  shorn  iamb^  will  still  wateh 
over  and  guard  the  meek  and  humble." 

He  spoke  in  a  low  and  somewhat  agitated  voie*) 
but  continued  in  a  clearer  tone : 

"What  are  the  pdmpe  and  glories  of  the  world,  that 
m  hankering  aft^r  them  we  shouM  forget  their  woith- 
lessness?  We  are  but  wanderers  upon  a  dreary 
wilderness— starting  forth  to*day  and  cat  down  to* 
morrow.  Why  then  should  we  waste  our  days  « 
sorrow  and  in  grief?  Why  then  shouU  we  repine, 
when  the  angel  of  death  flaps  his  funeral  wii^orer 
firiends  or  kindred.    The  spriqga  of  cxirteoe^  *»«* 
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OMae  here,  flow  baek  to  thoir  original  fountftin.  The 
beings  who  leavo  us  now,  will  be  joined  to  ne  hereafter 
in  a  brighter  and  a  purer  tphere,  and  we  will  then 
wander  with  them  forever." 

''To  what  do  your  words  tend,  dear  George  ?**  asked 
Mrs.  Morton,  as  a  sgepicioa  of  their  meaning  for  the 
first  time  flashed  ppon  her. 

"  Oar  child  !*'  was  the  only  reply. 

"What  of  her?  what  of  her?*'  exclaimed  the  now 
distracted  mother. 

^  Calm  yourself;  my  best,  my  dearest,  or  I  cannot 
speak,"  said  he.  He  hesitated— it  was  but  a  moment, 
for  he  noticed  the  calm  resignation  of  his  wife.  "  You 
may  have  noticed  that  a  stranger  handed  me  a  letter 
whilst  supping  to-night.  By  that  letter  I  learned  that 
oar  child,  while  walking  by  its  nurse's  side,  was  acci- 
dentally trodden  upon  by  the  horse  of  a  stranger  who 
had  just  entered  Paris— an  Italian  nobleman,  from  what 
I  cao  gather.  The  letter  is  not  minute ;  but  our  child 
is  either  suffering,  or  perhaps  dead  f " 

She  did  not  answer,  for  before  the  words  were  finish- 
ed, the  carriage  had  been  stopped,  and  in  the  next 
moment  the  window  was  opened,  and  a  madced  form 
was  before  them.  The  intruder,  noticing  the  lady, 
spoke  to  her  compank>n  in  a  soAer  voice  thah  he  had 
probably  intended,  or  than  woukl  in  all  cases  suit  his 
occupation  as  a  gentleman  of  the  road— 

''Ah!  my  dear  sir— sorry  to  trouble  at  so  late  an 
hour,  but  my  wants  are  argent.  Be  so  good  as  to  loan 
loe  your  purse  and  wateh." 

The  traveller  hesitated  complying  with  even  so  po- 
lite a  request,  and  the  robber,  wididrawing  fW>m  a  con- 
cealed belt  a  pair  of  pistols,  pointed  one  at  the  breast 
of  the  lady,  and  the  other  at  the  head  of  the  man,  and 
sbottted  in  a  loud  and  angry  tone— 

*'  Deliver  or  you  die !" 

"Never!"  replied  the  brave  minister,  dashing  the 
.  pistol  of  the  robber  from  his  wife's  bosom,  and  pointing 
one  that  be  had  in  the  n»ean  |ime  drawn  from  his  car- 
riage, full  in  the  face  of  the  robber.  It  flashed.  Just 
at  this  moment  the  sound  of  an  approachifig  horse  was 
beard  in  the  distance,  and  the  robber  maddened  by  the 
resiecanee  and  bravery  of  the  roan,  and  rendered  despe- 
rate by  the  approach  of  others,  suddenly  fired  upon  the 
onforiunate  minister.  A  loud  shriek  went  forth  from 
the  wife's  lips,  as  her  husband's  arm  fell  from  the  waist 
around  which  it  had  twined,  and  he  dropped,  steeped  in 
his  flowing  bk>od,  at  her  side. 

"  Oh !  my  own — my  love— my  life.  You  will  not 
die !     Speak,  speak !"  she  cried. 

That  sofl,  sweet,  musical  voice,  brought  back  the 
giam-like  memories  of  the  past,  and  stopped  the  spirit's 
wing  ere  it  soared  to  the  for  off  world.  That  voice ! 
It  bad  first  weaved  the  goMen  chain  of  love  around 
hiffn :  it  had  echoed  in  his  ears  like  a  spirit's  whisper, 
amid  the  bkiom  and  brightness  of  youth,  and  in  the 
darker  pathway  of  manhood,  and  now  it  came  as  sweet 
mm  ever  when  death's  dread  angel  hovered  around  the 
fleeting  soul  like  a  stem  and  mysterious  conqueror. 
Be  smiled  as  he  looked  for  the  last  time  upon  her ;  as 
he  heard  for  the  last  time  the  rich  tones  of  her  voice ; 
sund  faintly  whispered,  '*  Bless  thee,  my  wife ;  we  will 
meet  again«—iher^— there" — 

He  lifted  his  eyes  for  a  moment,  and  again  they  fell ; 
the  dull  glazed  film  of  death  came  upon  them.    He 


pressed  his  cold  lips  upon  her  cheek,  and  then  came 
the  pang,  the  struggle,  the  agony,  the  convulsion,  the 
silence.  She  stood,  at  that  solemn  hour,  alone  with  the 
dead! 

Ere  that,  the  robber  had  rifled  the  unfortunate  man 
of  purse  and  watch,  and  had  drawn  from  the  finger  of 
the  lady  its  only  ornament,  a  small  plain  ring.  The 
approaching  horseman  came  nearer ;  but  ere  he  reached 
the  spot,  Montanvers,  for  he  was  the  robber,  had 
departed. 

The  horseman  was  Francis  Armine.  His  horse  sud- 
denly started,  from  some  object  in  the  road,  which  the 
rider  on  noticing  approached.  It  was  the  carriage  of 
the  unfortunate  Morton.  Opening  the  door,  he  be- 
held the  murdered  man  and  the  lifeless  woman.  He 
entered ;  the  blood  was  still  oozing  from  the  wound  of 
the  man — the  limbs  stiffened,  and  the  body  cold.  But 
the  woman--she  moved,  she  bi^pathed,  and  was  not 
dead.  A  thought  flashed  upon  him.  In  the  darkness 
of  the  night,  he  rushed  to  the  water's  edge— he  did  not 
walk ;  the  hope  of  saving  the  life  of  a  fellow  creature 
swiftened  hi^  pace — he  almost  flew.  He  reached  the 
river's  side,  and  with  a  handfiH  of  water  flew  back. 
The  carriage  had  gone.  A  sound  was  heard  in. (he 
distance;  it  was— oh  no!  it  was  not  a  human  cry ;  he 
listened  again,  and  through  the  deathlike  stillness,  was 
heard  the  shriek  of  the  nighl-bird— dread  omen ! 

VFsJSfida  iong(Mf  Iramire— endAncisingitnol,  louU  I 


SUMMER  MURMURS, 

HOW  UNLIKE  "SPRING  JOYS." 

B7  HENRT  J.  BRENT, 

Author  of  **  Bpriog  Joyt,**  "Lore  at  the  Shrines,"  Kc.  Itc 

I  have  song  of  spring  and  its  delicious  joys— but  alas ! 
the  blossom  has  fallen  from  the  tree,  and  the  rose-bud 
has  withered  on  its  stem.  I  am  half  dead  with  ennui. 
The  sun  gets  slowly  from  his  bed  of  molten  lead,  and 
angrily  keepe  up  his  journey  through  the  day.  We 
open  the  windows  of  a  morning,  and  stretch  out  our 
hands  among  the  honeysuckles  that  cluster  around  the 
sills.  The  smeH  of  those  flowers  cheer  us  for  awhile,  and 
the  buzE  of  the  humming  bird  prolongs  the  decaying 
memory  of  active  and  sportive  springtime.  But  the 
long-billed  Itlliputian  is  off,  and  he  wanders  about  among 
the  stem  and  irresponsive  apple  trees,  hoping  to  find 
some  bud  that  has  been  spared  by  the  genius  of  ripen- 
ing nature.  What  yawns  and  stretches  occupy  our 
time  before  the  coming  of  the  cool  water  from  the 
pump.  We  see  the  drowsy  servant,  half  full  of  dreams, 
lounging  along  and  stumbling  forth,  pitcher  in  hand. 
The  perspiration  of  impatience  beads  itself  upon  our 
brow,  and  the  first  power  of  heat  is  brought  upon  us, 
by  our  halloing  to  the  valet  to  make  haste.  We  sit 
at  the  open  window  in  the  meantime^  with  our  sleeves 
rolled  up,  while  the  flies,  mustering  in  dark  groupes, 
dash  like  the  armed  Arabs  at  our  neck  and  bands,  and 
fly  off-  laden  with  their  tiny  cargoes  of  blood.  Anon 
comes-  the  servant,  with  his  pitcher  half  full  of  the 
limpid  waters-step  by  step  we  count  his  approach— 
we  hear  his  lazy  and  heavy  foot  ascending  the  8taif»— 
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we  rush  to  meet  him — we  lift  the  pitcher  high  in  the 
air — out  flows  the  delicious  stream— our  head,  ears  and 
flowing  locks  are  in  the  basin,  and  the  beautiful  emotion 
of  morning  freshness,  of  youth,  speeds,  fanning  as  it 
flies,  through  every  vein  and  fibre  of  our  body.  To  the 
heart — to  the  brain  it  goes,  and  we  lift  our  crown  reek- 
ing with  pearly  drops,  and  **  Richard  is  himaelf  again." 

The  poorest  hind  on  earth,  with  bis  head  in  a  basin,  or 
a  tub  it  may  be,  of  cold,  sparkling  water,  it  as  happy, 
oh  happier,  than  the  proudest  king  who  bathes  in  la- 
vender and  cologne.  But  it  must  be  in  the  midday 
tide  of  the  summer  fires,  when  the  dog-star  rages  hot. 

Poetry,  and  eloquence,  and  music,  and  oh !  thou  rich- 
est, and  dearest  of  all  earthly  thoughts,  bright  love, 
may  come  to  us  along  the  impalpable  atmosphere  of 
dreams  and  delusions,  may  wind  themselves  around  us, 
until  we  fancy  the  earth  a  paradise,  and  ourselves  gods ; 
but  how  dull,  bow  void  are  they  all  when  the  sun  rises 
on  the  first  Hmb  of  the  heavens,  and  pours  down  his 
consuming  rays  upon  the  earth.  We  are  no  longer 
men,  to  feel  the  soft  influences  of  those  natural  impul- 
ses that  enlighten  and  elevate  us.  We  are  the  torpid 
creatures  of  heat,  the  whole  burnt  oflerings  to  fire. 

The  cook  has  done  her  best  to  drown,'in  the  aromatic 
coffee,  all  ideas  of  the  passionate  sun  that  is  mounting 
the  fiery  walls  of  heaven,  with  his  hordes  of  satellites, 
all  clothed  in  burnished  gold.  The  black  demons  of 
summer,  the  flies,  creep  down  the  ends  of  my  fingers, 
get  upon  the  spoon,  and  with  all  the  insolence  of  people 
out  of  debt,  drink  of  the  cofl^ee.  The  servant,  in  driving 
them  away,  dips  his  peacock  feathers  in  the  cup,  and 
lo!  my  white  pants,  the  pride  of  the  wash  tub,  and 
my  delicate  vest,  (exultations  of  washerwomen,)  are 
spattered  with  deep  brown  stains.  The  window  shutter 
flies  open,  and  the  honeysuckle  has  crept  down,  that 
the  sun-beam  may  fall  upon  my  forehead  with  its  full 
powers.  The  waiter^  even  now  dosing  over  the  back' 
of  one  of  the  chairs,  has  forgotten  to  ice  the  butter,  and 
it  looks  like  a  melted  lake.  The  biscuits  are  burning 
hot,  and  the  unmindful  cook  has  made  no  toast.  Even 
the  refrigerator  is  out  of  sorts,  and  the  thermometer, 
smiling  in  the  coofest  place  about  the  house,  luxuriates 
with  its  silver  blood  up  to  90o.  I'll  plunge  the  measure 
of  heat  into  the  spring  among  the  ice,  and  try  and  regu- 
late the  weather  in  that  way. 

It  is  singular,  but  true,  that  whenever  there  is  a  tre- 
mendous siege  of  hot,  suffocating  weather,  without 
wind,  or  breeze,  or  infiintile  zephyr,  or  impotent  breath 
of  a  zephyr,  that  the  dust  is  sure  to  mount  from  its  dry 
bed  in  the  street,  and  make  iu  appearance  into  your 
house.  Just  as  my  second  cup  was  getting  creamed, 
and  my  hand,  gemmed  with  flies,  was  outstretched  to 
receive  it,  a  puff  of  dust  took  its  position  upon  every- 
thing in  the  room.  How  it  came  in  heaven  only  knows. 
How  it  mounted  from  the  street  no  priest  of  the 
oracle  of  Delphos  could  tell ;  but  there  it  was,  sandy 
and  choking.  There  is  a  mystery  in  dust  that  goes 
beyond  my  penetration,  puzzles  the  will,  and  confounds 
the  understanding.  Shade  of  Mc  Adam  expound  it  to  us! 

Not  a  breath  of  air  stirs  among  the  trees — the  chick- 
ens, with  their  wings  outstretched,  and  beaks  open, 
pursue  their  search  for  food  no  longer*-the  sun,  like 
a  magnetizer,  has  touched  their  nerves,  and  even  they, 
more  voracious  than  the  slandered  pig,  are  still  at  lasL 

The  dog  has  scratched  up  the  earth,  and  neatled  him- 


self upon  the  cooler  mould— the  pump,  swayed  to  ftsd 
fro  by  ^he  hands  of  perspiration,  creaks  as  if  its  very 
founts  were  boiling  hot^the  hone  laps  the  snrphii 
water  from  the  stones,  and  with  insane  eye  and  fero* 
cious  teeth  snaps  at  the  tormentisg  fly.  The  cows  look 
ptteously  to  the  skies,  and  their  long  tails  flash  through 
the  air  like  scorched  serpents.  The  distant  brickkJini 
send  up  their  tribute  of  hot  air,  and  the  conien  of 
houses  emit  a  thick  and  trembling  body  of  heat.  The 
universal  nature,  from  the  topmost  zenith  of  the  fir- 
mament to  the  shadiest  nook  of  the  thick  woods,  seem 
to  pant  and  sink  and  die— a  hush,  like  the  sileneeoTs 
burnt  empire,  glooms  down  upon  the  world,  and  des- 
pair and  fire  and  fever,  the  triumvirate  of  the  sobtiee, 
sway  mankind  with  a  rod  of  lighted  lava*  Oh  bow  the 
head  swims  and  the  inmost  recesses  of  the  heart  ihnA, 
as  we  look  forth  upon  Che  immovable  face  of  things. 
Books  are  thrown  aside— the  pen  is  only  retaiDed, 
lest  the  apathetic  soul  should  flee  away  in  the  torture 
of  this  withering  idleness ;  and  even  the  loved  breath 
of  our  youngest  child,  breathed  so  geaUy  and  so  sveet 
upon  our  cheek,  and  that  ought  to  be  so  cool,  is  ban- 
ing  now.  The  sun  is  on  his  march  of  desohtioa 
Phaeton  once  more  has  robbed  his  sire  of  the  reins  sad 
madly  drives  the  chariot  through  the  zodiac  signs.  The 
scorpion  and  the  great  bear,  and  orion,  the  belted 
knight  of  heaven,  are  writhing  under  the  baromghooii 
of  the  enraged  steeds.  He  shoots,  like  the  comet  ikat 
consumelh  worlds,  through  the  palaces  of  the  cbods; 
and  as  his  axle  revolves,  we  see  the  lightning  and  hear 
the  crashing  thunder  bellowing  over  our  heads.  The 
ocean  and  the  lakes — the  rivers  and  the  rivulets,  fion 
the  broad  Atlantic  down  to  the  gentle  stream  that 
creeps  amid  the  flowers  of  a  lady's  g;arden,  are  cool  no 
more.  Gods,  will  round-jackets  cure  it?  will  mtma 
clothes  abate  the  evil  7  will  getting  shaved  twice  a  day 
do  aught  to  stem  the  tide  of  suffering?  Are  there  no 
gentle  showers  in  yonder  brazen  arch— nodrofsofdew 
to  fall  upon  the  wilderness— no  tear  of  pity  to  moistea 
the  parched  fields,  and  bring  back  the  dying  lily  to  i» 
beautiful  existence  7 

There  is  a  speck  shading  the  western  8ky-«  liuk 
cloud  that  inspires  me  with  hope — with  joy— with  a  de- 
licious thirst.  It  rises  gradually  over  the  top  of  the 
horizon,  and  I  now  perceive  that  it  stretches  forth  like 
an  eagle  who  poises  his  wings  amid  the  eternal  oouo- 
Uins.  From  a  speck  of  dust  bibwn  by  the  unfeft  car- 
rent  of  ^he  upper  air,  upon  the  face  of  the  skie^  H 
boldly  spreads  forth  its  mantle  to  shadow  the  earth.  It 
is  a  dusky  cloud,  not  black  like  the  monumental  doodi 
of  gloom  that  battle  with  the  winds  aftera  fierce  tea- 
pest  upon  the  seas.  It  is  grayish,  with  an  inkyfrioge) 
and  it  rolls  upward  with  its  highest  point  whiteBedlike 
a  billow  crested  with  foam.  Greatly  on  my  forehead 
flows  an  almost  imperceptible  breath,  as  if  a  spirit  W»p 
was  passing  through  the  air,  and  breathing  on  me  ai 
they  passed— a  motion  is  perceived  amonf?  the  trees- 
bands  of  flies  crowd  in  at  the  windows— the  soandi 
multiply  in  the  streets,  and  I  can  almost  iowginel  bear 
a  throb  of  joy  coming  from  the  dark  bosom  of  w 
earth.  I  watch  that  cloud  with  a  more  abiding  iBC«^ 
est  than  ever  lover  gazed  upon  the  rising  planet  that 
signalled  him  to  the  interview  with  his  mistresi  Tw 
whole  people  are  watching  it— they  seem  to  cry  akwo 
**  there  i»  rain  in  yonder  doud !" 
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Even  while  I  write  it  has  darkened  the  western  hea- 
ven^ and  a  glorious  shadow  has  fallen  from  its  pinions. 
The  tbuDder  is  awake — ^I  hear  the  muttering  giant,  and 
see  that  he  has  seized  his  spear,  which  already  gleams 
around  the  universe.  His  banner  is  unfurled,  and  his 
mighty  hosts  are  crowding  up  the  sky-paihs  from 
every  mountain  pass  and  hoary  sea.  The  drops  are 
falling  on  the  trembling  trees — the  rush  of  the  tem- 
pest is  on  my  ears — the  thunder  and  the  lightning  are 
abroad,  the  beat  reigns  no  more — there  is  music  among 
the  spheres,  as  if  a  thousand  bards  had  struck  their 
musical  harps,  and  sang  united  around  the  foototool  of 
the  Moat  High.  While  the  war  of  majesty  and  glory 
is  in  progress,  I  will  turn  me  on  yonder  conch  and  sleep 
until  the  servant  wakes  me  to  cool  air  and  comfortable 
tea  and  toast. 

WashlngtOD,  July  13, 18SS. 


THE  MAGNOLIA. 

Amidit  the  great  variety  of  trees  indigenous  to 
the  United  States,  there  is,  perhaps,  none  which 
more  forcibly  claims  atteotion  or  commands  ad- 
miration than  the  Magnolia.  This  beautiful 
genus  or  fiimily  of  trees^  consists  of  about  fifteen 
species,  and  is  almost  equally  divided  betwixt  the 
United  States  and  China.  The  generic  term 
Ma$cnnlia  is  derived  from  Magnolia  distinguished 
French  botanist  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The 
genus  is  arranged  under  the  class,  Polyandria,  and 
order  PoIygynia,ot  the  sexual  system  of  Linnaeus. 
The  two  most  interesting  and  ornamental  species 
are  the  Magnolia  Grand^lora,  and  Magnolia 
Macrnphylla,  In  Florida  where  the  former  flour- 
ishes in  extreme  luxuriance  and  grandeur,  the 
forest,  during  the  flowery  season,  is  represented  as 
being  sublimely  picturestjue,  and  presenting  one 
of  the  most  enchanting  views  in  nature.  A  not 
an  frequently  presents  a  Hvin?  column  of  eighty 
or  ninety  feet  in  elevation,  almost  unobstructed 
by  branches,  and  terminating  in  a  spreading  top 
of  the  deepest  perennial  verdure.  It  has  a  pyra- 
midal, or  semi-elliptical  head,  when  not  injured 
by  accident  From  May  to  August,  in  favorable 
situations,  it  is  generally  covered  with  brilliant 
white  flowers  on  the  extremities  of  the  young 
branches.  Another  species  of  Magnolia  frequently 
met  with  in  our  forests,  and  which  has  been  culti- 
Taled  to  some  extent,  is  (he  cucumber  tree  {Mag- 
nolia Acuminata,)  It  derives  its  fiimiliar  name 
from  a  resemblance  betwixt  its  cone,  or  seed-ves- 
sel, and  (he  common  warden  cucumber.  But  it  is 
the  Magnolia  MacropMfUa  which  attracts  the  K^eat- 
est  share  of  attention,  and  on  which  it  is  chiefly  in- 
tended to  make  a  few  desultory  obseryations.  'T he 
extent  of  this  species  in  the  United  States  is  ex- 
tremely limitea,  and  its  diffusions  but  partial 
wherever  found.  Nuttall  observed  it  on  the  banks 
of  the  Cumberland  river,  Tennessee,  but  of  very 
small  size.  He  also  points  out  its  most  noted  locality 
in  a  *'  narrow  tract  of  about  two  miles  in  length, 
twelve  miles  south-east  of  Lincolnlon,  Lincoln 
county.  North  Carolina."  The  limits,  however, 
of  this  species  are  more  extensive  than  those  as- 
si^niied  by  the  above  distinguished  naturalist.  In 
Lincoln  county  I  have  been  enabled  to  discover 
several  other  localities  in  the  section  of  country 


bordering  on  the  Catawba  river.  It  has  also  been 
found  in  Florida  and  Kentucky.  In  all  of  its 
different  situations  it  seems  lo  prefer  a  li&:ht,  viv" 
gin  soil.  It  may  be  frequendy  seen  growing  yery 
luxuriantly  on  some  rugged  and  abrupt  hill  side, 
where  it  is  protected  from  the  sun  by  the  sur- 
rounding growth.  Indeed,  a  cool  situation  seems 
to  be  greatly  conducive  to  its  prosperity.  Yet  it 
Is  not  exclusively  restricted  to  this  its  native  and 
favoriU  situation.  It  bears  transplanting  very 
well,  provided  some  attention  is  paid  in  havingit 
occasionally  irrigated  during  dry  seasons.  To 
ensure  its  future  growth,  with  some  degree  of 
certainty,  after  removal,  I  would  recommend,  as  a 
precautionary  measure,  the  planting  of  rose  bushes^ 
lilacs  (syrmga  vulgaris)  or  other  small  under- 
growth about  its  roots.  These  will  keep  up  a 
coolnMB  and  moisturt  during  the  heat  of  summer. 
The  Magnolia  maj  also  be  raised  from  the  seed ; 
and  this  method  is,  perhaps,  the  most  advisable 
when  young  plants  cannot  ue  easily  procured.  It 
is  admitted  by  the  most  assiduous  collectors  in 
Botany,  that  this  species  of  Magnolia  has  the  lar- 
gest leaves  and  flowers  of  any  other  tree  in  North 
America.  It  is  in  the  vegetable  kingdom  (hat  we 
behold  the  finest  delineations  of  nature  amply  and 
richly  portrayed.  Her  choicest  pencilling,  her 
most  delicate  tints,  and  brilliant  liues,  we  find 
attractively  displayed  on  the  variegated  flower. 
And  with  what  pleasurable  emotions  do  we  re- 
cognize her  beautiful  finger-work  as  exhibited  ia 
the  large  and  snow  like  blossoms  of  the  Ma^o- 
lia.  The  magnitude  of  the  leaves  is  not  a  little 
remarkable,  and  naturally  suggests  to  the  inqui- 
sitive mind  the  idea  of  coolneis^  shade,  and  protsC' 
Hon,  They  are  frequently  found  measuring  from 
eight  to  twelve  inches,  in  breadth,  and  from 
twenty-five  to  thirty  inches  in  length.  These 
dimensions,  it  is  true,  are  vastly  inferior  in  size 
to  the  leaves  of  the  Palm  trees  of  Ceylon,  which 
are  said,  by  a  distinguished  writer,  to  be  capable 
of  sheltering  whole  families  from  the  inclemency 
of  the  weather.  But  it  may  be  observed,  that  in 
tropical  climates  all  plants  assume  a  more  luxuri- 
ant growth,  and  the  magnitude  of  the  leaves  seems 
to  be  the  result  of  benevolent  design  by  the  author 
of  the  universe  in  consulting  the  health,  the  com- 
forts, and  the  pleasures  of  the  inhabitants  destined 
to  live  beneath  the  scorching  rays  of  a  torrid  sun. 
Even  in  a  medical  point  of  view,  the  Magnolia  is 
worthy  of  attention.  The  bark  of  all  the  species 
are  known  to  possess  camphorated,  aromatic,  and 
tonic  qualities.  In  intermittent  fevers,  chronic 
rheumatism,  &c.,  several  species  have  beei^  ad- 
vantageously used.  But  it  would  he  foreign  to 
this  sketch  to  enter  into  detail.  The  preceding 
remarks  are  made  with  a  view  of  pointing  out  the 
most  desirable  species  of  Magnolia,  and  present- 
ing to  the  general  reader  a  brief  outline  of  its 
natural  history.  In  Philadelphia  and  other  north- 
em  cities,  where  the  Magnolia  has  been  success- 
fully cuKivated,  a  great  value  is  attached  to  it  as 
an  ornamental  tree ;  but  in  our  own  more  favored 
clime,  in  this  reject,  it  is  too  frequently  doomed 
to  realize  the  line  of  the  poet^ 

"  Bom  to  blttih  qimmd,'* 

and  deck  its  secluded  retreat  in  solitary  grandeur. 
To  the  lovers  of  Flora,  and  particularly  to  ike 
ladieSy  who  delicht  to  see  dame  nature  attired  in  , 
her  inimitable  drapery,  from  the  purest  white  to 
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the  most  exquiatte  and  rarieeated  tints,  is  the  ap- 
peal made  to  cultivate  the  Magnolia.  Wherever 
known  In  the  United  States  it  has  acquired  the 
merited  appellation  of  *'  beauty  of  the  forest/'  and 
is  justly  deemed  the  most  splendid  and  magnificent 
tree  in  North  America. 

▲  BACKWOOOBHABr   BOTANIST. 


UFE  IS  BUT  A  DREAM.* 

Oh  human  life,  thou  mystery  of  myBteries  the  first, 
Whoae  shadowy  veil  no  mortal  grasp  can  rend  aside  or 

burst, 
Art  thou,  indeed,  as  some  have  deemed,  a  visionary 

dream. 
Whose  sbifitng  scenes  of  light  and  ihade,  are  not,  but 

only  seem  1 


And  is  it  but  a  fairy  world  of  fkncy'a  gay  domain, 
This  gomous  glofaie  of  land  and  sea,  of  mountain  and 

ofplain, 
And  rivers  bright  that  lave  the  walls  of  cities  proud 

and  fair, 
Hoar  forests^  flowers  of  myriad  dye,  whoee  fragrance 

charms  the  air? 

Ton  sun,  that  like  a  golden  ahidd,  all  glorious,  hangs 

on  high. 
The  crescent  moon  of  silvery  hue,  that  gems  the  liquid 

sky, 
The  host  of  heaven  whose  ancient  fires  of  unoonsuming 

ligh^ 
illume  like  beacons  far  descried,  the  watches  of  the 

night? 

Are  these  but  phantoms  of  the  mind,  that  doth  itself 
delude 

With  dazzling  shapes,  the  meteor  forms  of  visionary 
brood, 

Which  might)r  worlds  we  fondly  deem,  launchpd  forth 
in  infinite  space     . 

By  God's  almighty  arm,  to  run  a  fixed,  though  track- 
less race? 

Hark !  'tis  the  thunder's  awful  voice  that,  booming, 

peals  on  hifrh. 
While  vivkl  lightnings  flash  their  Uaze  athwart  the 

lurid  sky, 
Is  that  dread  sound  of  tempest  birth,  an  echo  of  the  aoul, 
And  spirit-born  those  winged  fires  that  flame  from  pole 

to  pole? 

Nought  but  the  fiction  of  a  dream,  each  animated  form, 
That  cleaves,  or  ranges  air,  earth,  sea,  with  life  and 

motion  warm. 
And  he  who  reigns  with  lofty  brow,  the  monarch  of 

them  all. 
The  godlike  creature  whom  with  pride  creation's  lord 

we  call? 

Are  they  but  shade,  man's  form  divine,  and  woman's 
seraph  face. 

The  venerable  brow  of  eld,  and  childbood'a  sportive 
grace; 

Aspirins:  youth,  with  beaming  eye  of  rapture-kindled 
fire 

Gazing  on  maiden  loveliness,  with  fond  and  chaste  de- 
sire ? 


*  Th«M  linei  were  ev^Mtad  by  the  commoa  llfuradve  eX' 
preeeioo  •*  Life  li  bot  a  Dream,"  which  baa  been  the  aaaal  be- 
lief of 


Sad  thought !  to  deem  that  all  we  prize  and  eberiih,  ii 
but  nought, 

That  all  things  precious  to  the  soul,  exist  not,  bat  is 
thought. 

That  she  whom  now  with  food  eoibraoe  unto  my  heart 
I  claap. 

Is  nought  bot  unsubstantial* form  alone,  that  mdti  with- 
in the  grasp  I 

The  generations,  that  have  psned  forever  mon  aviy, 
Strewing  time's  shores  with  human  wrecks,  since  oa* 

ture's  primal  day. 
With  thoee  who  linger  yet,  the  thronging  multitudes  of 

earth, 
Are  they,  indeed,  but  ghostly  forms  of  reeling  itocj'i 

birth? 

Dread  thought!  from  which  with  shuddering ave, ths 

startled  soul  doth  shrink 
As  fh>m  a  fathomless  abyss,  beneath  a  dizzy  brink, 
A  thought  like  that  which  chills  the  mind,  when  guiog 

on  the  tomb) 
The  darkness  of  that  prison-houae  appals  with  spednl 

gloom. 

Yet  not  without  iu  charm  for  him,  whoae  weary  lift 

bath  been 
A  waste,  where  neither  flowers  nor  fnau,  sdon  thi 

dismal  scene, 
Who  hath  not  reaped  for  all  bis  toH,  nor  happiness  aw 

fame. 
Yet  lives  with  disenchanted  aoul,  cut  off  from  hope  or 


Nor  yet  to  him,  I  ween,  who  oft  a  fearful  lookdodi  csS 
With  conscience-stricken  spirit  through  the  ineroesbie 

Whom  shapes  of  guilt,  nnexorcised,  assail  with  stsrt* 

ling  power. 
When  stretched  upon  the  sleepless  oooch,  or  ete  »l 

noontkle  hour. 

Nor  sad  the  thought  to  him,  on  whom  exir^encebesi^ 

a  load, 
A  burden  weary  to  be  borne,  along  a  dreaiy  road; 
That  all  the  crushing  cares  which  weigh  hia  spirit  dova 

to  earth  , 

Are  empty  as  the  shadowy  forms  of  onsnbaiamialbiitk 

Life  but  a  dream?  what  were  we  then,  I  aik  «idi 

speechless  dread 
Ere  fell  upon  our  souls  benumbed,  this  alaepasof  the 

dead. 
And  when  and  where,  aa  from  a  traooe  aroBsed,  M 

we  awake. 
And  truth  and  light,  at  length  upon  oorattrtledspiw 

break? 

Was  it  when  first  we  cptA  oar  eyes  upon  earth*i  nm 

ahow. 
We  fell  into  the  aleep  profound  in  which  weshuDMr 

now, 
Whose  bonds  the  touch  of  death  alone  can  sevaraod  n 

free  , 

The  long  bound  prisoner  waked  at  length,  to  uftiM 

liberty  ? 

Shall  we  not  then  true  substance  giasft  not  sha4»«» 
dim,  as  here,  i_  j-- 

The  veil  then  drawn  aside,  shall  not  the  mystery  be  djwj 

This  world  of  gross,  material  fiwm,  a  baseless  WK 
prove,  . 

And  spirit  but  survive  the  wreck,  whkh  wap^ «" 
change  or  move  ? 

Waehingtos,  S8th  Jalyi  16S6. 
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PAYMENTS  TO 
0(]>\9^^SBIiBSr  ILS^flBI&iil&ir  BtIB9d]BSr(»IBm» 

FROM  THB  20th  OF  JULT  TO  THB  20tH   OF  AUGUST^   1838. 

All  persons  who  haye  made  payments  early  enough  to  be  entered,  and  whose  names*  do  not  appear  in  this 
published  receipt  list,  or  in  that  ottke  next  numbeff  are  requested  to  give  notice  of  the  omission  immediately 
after  receiving  the  October  number,  in  order  that  the  correction  may  be  forthwith  made. 


Amen,  T.W Georgia yol.4 

Aldridgv,  Alexander. Sussex toM 

Anderson,  Alexander W  H  W. . .  .N.  Carolina vol  4 

Ashley,  Turner  W W  F  R  pt. . .  .Mississippi to1s4,  5 

Anderson,  J.. CbarloOa,  N.  C vol  4 

Bayley,  Pierce .....RJchmond ..vol 4 

Blaine,  A  M Kentucky vol  4 

Boylao,  Miss  Eleanor. . .  .W  H  W N.  Carolina rol  4 

Branch,  Joseph Maasachuseus. . . .  .toIs  8, 4 

Brown,  Miss  Anne Georgia vol  4 

Brent,  Henry  J Washington  City .  .yo  1, 3, 8, 4 

Boocon,  Miss  Manila  H ,... .Orange yol4 

Brent,  John  Carroll Paris,  France,  .yo  1, 3, 8, 4 

Beach,  H Michigan.^ vol  4 

Beck,  EdwardL Richmond yo]sS,4 

Cook,  Col. E.O .WFRpt.... Mississippi toU 

Cooke,  Peter Richmond yol  4 

Condon,  Pieree NewTork yol& 

Cooke,  Giles  F JS  Opt... .Missouri vols' 

Clarke,  Henry Richmond vols  8, 4 

GUrke, William  J Richmond vols 

Carpenter,  Alfted. Richmond vols  8, 4 

Groom,  Mrs.  H..... ....Charleston vol  8 

Cohb,  12r.  George N.  Carolina........  vol  4 

OuiDll,  Miss  Jane Washington  City,  .vo  1, 3, 3, 4 

CeionsQ,  Richard  L .....Richmond vols  8^4 

Gtorke,  Onstaws  V Chesterfield vols8,4 

]]aTis,B WFRpt.... Mississippi vol  8 

lavls,  William  A Richmond vols  8, 4 

JMmey,  Col. Thomas  S Mississippi. . . vols  3, 8, 4 

Bimitry,  Alexander Washington  City..yo  1,3, 8, 4 

Ihidley,  Thomas  U Richmond vol4 

Fins,  O.  J} N.Carolina vol4 

Fargo,  H.  W. Alabama vol  4 

Ford,  James  W,  (Ardst) Richmond vol  4 

Foster,  Augustas  J N.  Carolina vol4 

Freslaiid,  John. New  Orleans yol4 

Oatee,  James  G Powhatan. vol  4 

Oaslon,  Judge  William . . .  W  H  W. . .  .N.  Carolina vol  4 

Garland,  Robert W  F  R  pt. . .  .Mississippi vol  4 

Onion*  Jodge  John  J W  F  R  pt ftfississippi vol  8, 4 

Galhzle,J.S NA8 N.Carolina vol4 

Geiger,  Samuel  L .....Kentucky vol 4 

Oresbaxa,  John North  Carolina vol  4 

Goodlett,  W.  M 9.  Carolina vol  4 

Hoskins,  Min  Mary  D...W  H  W....N.  Carolina vol4 

Hooper,  Mrs.  Eliza  T W  F  R  pt Mississippi vol  4 

BQcks,  Dr.  B.  J W  F  R  pt Mississippi vol  4 

Harvey,  William W  F  R  pt Mississippi vol  4 

Haralson,  Jonathan. N  A  8 N.  Carolina vol  4 

Hopkins,  Mrs.  Mary  L Powhatan vol  4 

•Heiiing,  N.  W.. N.  Carolina...vol8S,8,4 

ffilUDr.  John WHW....N.  Carolina vol  4 

a,  Jennings  T Mississippi vol  4 

s,  William  H N  A  S N.  Carolina vol  4 

Jones,  Miss  Elizabeth  M N.Carolina vol  4 


Jones,  Randolph  M Maryland. .vol, 3, 8, 4 

Jones,  George  G Georgia vol  4 

Lathrop,  Fayette Richmond vol  4 

Lacy,  Richmond  T New  Kent vol  4 

Lewis,  Dr.  John  B Sweet  Springs vol  4 

Lucke,  Caddis  B Richmond yols8,4 

LIttlejohn,  Mrs.  Mary  L N.  Carolkia vol  4 

Miller,  Thomas  J Tennessee vol  8 

Moore,  Dr.  G.C WHW N.  Carolina vol  8 

McDowell,  J.  R W  F  R  pt. . .  .Mississippi vol  4 

Manlove,  C.  A WFR  pt.... Mississippi vol4 

Macon,  Miles Hanover yolsl,8 

Macmurdo,  John  R New  Orleans,  .vols  3,  8,  4 

Mechanic  Association, Newark,  N.  J vol  4 

Mathis,  Gen.  Charles  L Georgia vol  4 

Norcott,  Joeeph  J W  H  W. . .  .N.  Carolina vol  8 

Otis,  James  F Distria  of  Columbia,  vols  1, 3, 8,4 

Pryor,  CapL  William  B.  .W  F  R  pt. . .  .Mtssiss'lppi. .'. vol  4 

Pinkard,  Ferdinand W  F  R  pt. . .  .Mississippi vols  8, 4 

Patleson.  Dr.  William  A. Richmond vols  8, 4 

Payne  L.G... Richmond vols  8, 4 

Perkins,  Mrs.  £.  M Tennessee vol  4 

Paine,  Robert Alabama vol  4 

Parker,  Tbeophilus W  H  W. . .  .N.  Carolina vol  4 

Phillips,  W.W North  Alabama........ vol  8 

Randolph,  R.  R W  F  R  pt Mississippi vol  4 

Rawllngs,  W.  P. Brunswick vol  4 

Reavis,  T WHW....N.  Carolina vol  8 

Robinson,  William Richmond vol  4 

Ruth,  P Pittsburg,  Pa. vol4 

Ralherfoord,  Samuel Georgia. ...... .vol  4 

Rhea,  David  S Louisiana. vol  4 

Stockton,  Miss  £.  H. Philadelphia vol  4 

Sober,  Lewis W  F  Rpt. . .  .Mississippi vol  8 

Southgate,  Charles Norfolk vol  3 

Snider,  Philip Richmond vol  4 

Simms,  William  Giimore S.  Carolina vol  4 

Stubbs,  Albeit  G Richmond vol  4 

Soead,  James  M N.  Carolina. ...... .vol  8 

Tichenor,  Ira Richmond vol  4 

Tayloe,  Henry  A Alabama.. . .  .vols  8,  4 

Talbert,J.  T Mississippi vol  4 

Townee,  William  G Mississippi vol  4 

Vaughan,  Sir  Charles  Richard,  (3  copies)  London. vols  1, 3, 8,4 

Walters,  B.B Norfolk vol  4 

Winslow,  E.  L WHW.... N.Carolina vol 4 

Wright  Joshua  G W  H  W. . .  .N.  Carolina vol  4 

Wright,  John W  H  W. . .  .N.  Carolina vol  4 

Whiting,  S.  Webster WHW N.  Carolina vols  8,  4 

Watson,  Thomas  W Georgia vols  4,  6 

Winslow,  R.  G Ohio vol4 

Wooidridge,  Dr.  A.  L Chesterfield vol  4 

Wilson,,  Thomas  A Alabama vols  8, 4 

Wilson,  Robert Tennessee vol  4 

Yarbrough,  Charles  W.  B Texas vol  4 

Young,  Miss  Frances  Ann  Atkins Oeorgia vol  4 


^X<3-,  CORRECTIONS.— In  the  article,  "  Political  Religionism,"  (in  this  No.  of  the  Messew- 
Jj-^^GBR,)  page  647,  strike  out  "is"  in  2d  line,  first  column,  and  insert  "are"— page  648,  second 
oolumn^  18th  and  19th  lines  from  the  bottom,  strike  out  the  words  "  of  the  Union,"  to  avoid  reneti- 
tion— and,  on  page  652,  first  column,  end  of  the  second  paragraph,  it  reads,  "  the  inmates  are  »  be 
CDMumed;"  it  should  be  "  conserved,'' 


09^  NOTICE  TO  EDITORS. 

The  beautiful  article  by  Mrs.  L,  H.  Sigourney,  "  On  Health— To  Mothers,^*  which  was  first  presented  to 
the  public  in  the  July  No.  of  the  Messenger,  has,  we  perceive,  been  extensively  copied  without  acknowledge- 
ment. This  has  been  the  case  with  various  otiier  articles,  within  a  short  period.  Whilst  we  are  pleased  to  sec 
the  productions  of  our  correspondents  thus  attracting  public  attention  and  becoming  more  widely  diffused,  we 
think  common  justice  oujght  to  induce  the  borrowers  to  give  us  the  ordinary  credit  for  their  selected  wares.  We 
hope  tlds  hint  will  be  sufficient  to  induce  more  caution  in  future. 


n.  SOUTHERN  LITERARY  MESSENGER— CO  FEB. 

ICPTO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Our  South  Carolina  friend  will  haTe  to  bear  with  ui  awhile  longer.  Hfa  **  Sequel  Ca  the  B^chehr^t  Dealh^Bed^*^  ibrilliiiff  and 
aJfecting  as  it  it,  we  are  obliged  to  poeipoae  till  our  I>ecember  iasue.  Indeed,  we  caoaot  poaltiyelj  promiae  to  bring  it  oot  io  that 
number     If  we  can  we  will. 

Our  excellent  friend  M.,  mutt  alao  ptfdon  M  for  again  haTlng  to  poatpooe  *<  PofMZv  Arert.**— Hia  cootribotion  ahail  eenainlf 
appear  in  our  fnrtbcomins  number. 

"  R^collectiinu  of  the  Italian  Oper«"  in  Paris.—and  a  moat  interesting  paper  it  is,— shall  also  appear  in  our  November  2<o. 
"  Franei*  Annine^'  will  be  continued  in  the  same  No., — and,  '*  ij  it  bepogiihte,"  we  will,  at  the  aajme  timO)  cooclude  the  popular 
■lory  of  "  Lucile,"  from  the  pen  of  the  young,  yet  highly-giOed  authoress  of  ihe  **Cur$e,^* 

E.  S*s  description  of  the  Potomac  River,  and  of  the  beautiful  scenery  on  either  aide  of  ha  ahoraa,  la  alao  most  reluctantly  laid  orer 
till  NovemUer. 

A  correspondent  is  pleased  to  "  hope  that  we  will  review,  and  do  justice  too«  to  Mr.  Cooper's  *  Homeward  Bound.'  "  Io  repir, 
we  beg  leave  to  say,  that  we  will  take  it  in  hand,  promising  to  deal  wiib  it  impartially,  and,  at  the  aame  time,  to  be  as  tomeiii  to  Mr. 
C  ana  his  Boole,  as  he  has  been  to  the  editors. 

"  Several  Members  of  the  Richmond  Lyceum**  may  reat  aaaured  that  Mr.  Heath'a  Addraat,  delivered  before  their  Society,  shall 
'*  be  recorded  in  the  Messenger.'*— Indeed,  before  receiving  their  note,  we  had  placed  it  in  the  hands  of  our  Compositnra. 

The  Letter  to  Prof-sssor  Tuclcer,  of  the  University,  on  the  Literature  of  Virginia,  although  "  long  time  on  hand,"  is  not"  hUm 
the  $hel/.''  It  is,  as  we  think,  a  most  sensible  paper,  and  shall  appear  at  as  early  a  day  aa  possible.  The  "  Musings  of  ISipo- 
leon"  from  the  same  pen,  shall  be  disposed  of  in  like  manner. 

Our  GtH>chland  correspondent  will  have  to  bear  with  us  for  a  month  or  two  longer.— His  contribotiona  are  always  moai  vrfeoaBe. 

We  have  disposed  of  »'Afercu«/o'«'»  cui-and-thrust  paper,  as  he  desired—"  If  we  declined  inseniug  it"— given  It  Io  ib»  flwr-ec 
By  the  bye,  now  that  It  is  upon  our  mind,  we  will  say  to  our  legion  of  correspondents,  that  from  this  time  henceforward,  werevoka. 
In  due  form,  our  invitation,  given  out  more  than  four  years  ago,  that  we  would  cheerfully  pay  the  postJtge  on  all  leaerv  and  oo  an 
oommmunicatlons  addressed  to  us.  [The  postage  on  Mcrcutio»s  34  pages  of  nonsenee  cost  us  $l75,  -and  be  aaya  *'it  caAbna 
three  weeks  hard  labor  to  study,  write  and  transcribe  II'*]    We  do  not,  even  now,  wish  to  be  understood  aa  aayine,  that  we  viD 

tay  no  farther  postage,— but,  that  we  do  not  intend  hereafler,  to  take  up  any  letter,  the  poeuge  on  which  is  unpaid,  unless  «• 
now  the  hand-writing,  or  the  letter  comes  endorsed  with  the  name  of  the  writer  on  It  Our  postage  bill  alone,  in  the  laal  Ave  yean, 
haa  amounted  to  several  thousandsof  dollars,*— more  than  half  of  which  has  been  thrown  away  on  cororounicatioDa  that  were  sf 
••  little  use  to  us  aa  '*  Mercutio^t."    We  feel  that  It  is  high  time  to  begin  to  economlae  In  thla  one  department  of  the  MaaacBger, 


Mr.  J.  8.  B.'e  «*  Lines  to  Niagara,"  which  ha  was  kind  enough  to  forward  us  from  Buffalo,  were  In  the  hands  of  the  e ^ , 

when  we  accideniallv  fell  in  with  the  "  Common  School  Assistant,**  which,  much  to  our  astonishment,  conuined  the  very  sane 
article.  Since  that  time  we  have  alao  seen  them  extensively  copied  into  other  journal*)— and  having  numerotta  •rigimal  poetical 
■nicies  on  hand,  we  have  under  these  circumatancea,  declined  publishing  them  io  the  Meaaenger. 


AUGUST  NO.  OP  THE  MESSENGER,  FOR  1838— WANTED. 

The  Publisher  of  the  Mksbenoer  will  pay  the  subBcription  price  for  ten  copies  of  the  abore  So, 
if  banded  to  him  in  as  ^ood  order  as  when  sent  out  of  the  office.  If  the  covors  are  soiled,  they  irill 
not  answer  the  desired  purpose. 

He  will  also  give  ^5  per  volume  for  two  copies  of  the  first  volume  of  the  Messenger :  they  are 
wanted  in  numbers,  each  of  which  must  be  in  perfect  order — free  from  injury,  with  dean  covers. 
The  volumes  called  for,  are  required  to  be  bound  up  with  the  covers  on  them. 


BLACKWOOD'S  EDINBURGH  MAGAZINE. 

Volumes  I,  II,  and  IV,  (being  for  the  years  1816, 1817,  and  1819,)  of  the  above  work,  were  loaned 
out  some  years  back,  by  Mr.  Maxwicll  Trokes,  to  some  of  his  friends,  either  in  Richoiood  or 
Manchester,  who  have  neglected  to  return  them  to  him.    The  object  of  this  card  is,  to  request 
who  may  have  them  in  possession  to  leave  them  at  the  office  of  the  "  Literary  Messenger. 


NEW  TERMS  FOR  REMAINDER  OF  THE  PRESENT  VOLUME  ONLY. 

1.  In  consequence  of  repeated  appiicaiions  for  tl)e  Messenger  for  a  period  less  than  the  entire  year,  the  Pal^ 
Ifsher  has  consented  to  alter  the  conditions  for  the  present  year  only^  so  far  as  to  receive  new  subscribers  begin- 
ning with  the  July  No.  Thus  the  six  numbers,  can  be  procured  for  $2  50.  After  the  close  of  this  (the  fourth) 
volume,  no  subscription  will  be  received  for  less  than  one  year,  and  must  be  paid  in  advance.  Single  copies  of 
the  Messenger  will  not  be  sold  for  less  than  $2  50  each. 

3.  The  risk  of  transmitting  subscriptions  by  mail  will  be  assumed  by  the  proprietor.  But  every  subscriber 
thus  transmitting  payment  is  requested  (besides  taking  proper  evidence  of  the  fact  and  date  of  maiiinf-  > 
retain  a  memorandum  of  the  number  and  particular  marks  of  the  note  sent 

3.  If  a  subscription  is  not  directed  to  be  discontinued  before  the  first  number  of  a  volume  has  beer 
lished,  it  will  be  taken  as  a  continuance  for  another  year. 

4.  New  subscribers,  wishing  to  commence  with  the  fifth  volume,  (Ist  January,)  will  please  forwarc  r 
names  as  early  as  possible,  that  we  may  estimate  and  furnish  the  number  required  over  our  present  issue.  .'  r 
one  enclosing  a  $20  current  bill,  at  one  time,  with  the  names  of  five  new  subscribers,  shall  receive  vr  i 
of  the  Messenger  for  one  year. 

5.  The  mutual  obligations  of  the  publisher  and  subscriber,  for  the  year,  are  fUIly  incurred  as  soon  ab  t.  t 
number  of  the  volume  is  issued  :  and  after  that  time,  no  discontinuance  of  a  subscription  will  be  permi  i. 
Nor  will  a  subscription  be  discontinued  for  any  earlier  notice,  while  anything  thereon  remains  due,  unless  •'  t 
option  of  the  editor. 

Richmond,  Oct,  1, 1838. 
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MEMOIR  ON  SLAVERY. 

Raad  ^rore  "  the  Smtth  Cmrolma  Society  for  tht  JUvamtemmit 
•J  Learning  » 

BT  JUDGE  HARPER,  OF  BOUTH  CAROLINA.* 

The  institution  of  domestic slaTery  exists  OTer  (ar  the 
greater  portion  of  the  inhabited  earth.  Until  within  a 
▼ery  few  centuries,  it  may  be  said  tp  have  existed  over 
the  whole  earth — at  least  in  all  those  portions  of  it 
which  had  made  any  advances  towards  civilization. 
Wa  might  safely  conelode  then  that  it  is  deeply  founded 
in  the  nature  of  man  and  the  exigencies  of  human  so- 
ciety. Yet,  in  the  few  countries  in  which  it  has  been 
abolished — claiming,  perhaps  justly,  to  be  farthest  ad- 
Tanoed  in  dvilization  and  intelligence,  but  which  have 
bad  the  smallest  opportunity  of  observing  its  true 
oharacler  and  effects— it  is  denounced  as  the  most 
iutoterable  of  social  and  political  evils.  Its  existence, 
and  every  hour  of  its  continuance,  is  regarded  as  the 
crime  of  the  communities  in  which  it  is  found.  Even  by 
those  in  the  countries  alluded  U>,  who  regard  it  with  the 
most  indulgence  or  the  least  abhorrence— who  attribute 
00  criminality  to  the  present  generation — who  found  it 
in  existence,  and  have  not  yet  been  able  to  devise  the 
means  of  abolishing  it,  it  is  pronounced  a  misfortune 
and  a  curse,  injurious  and  dangerous  always,  and  which 
DNist  be  finally  faUl  to  the  societies  which  admit  it 
This  is  no  longer  regarded  as  a  subject  of  aigument  and 
investigation.  The  opinions  referred  to  are  assumed  as 
ssuM,  or  the  truth  of  them  as  self-evident.    If  any 

♦We  make  no  apology  for  laying  before  our  readers  (hie 
very  able  paper  by  Judge  Harper  of  South  CaroHna,  whidi  we 
npabllsh,  whh  the  amhor*f  correctioM,  IVom  the  <  Bouthem 
Uierary  Joornal.*  Whiitt  we  have  caiefaUy  excluded  from 
ear  colemns  all  dlecuaelona  of  a  mere  party  character,  we  are 
not  wniiog  to  withhold  a  calm,  poweribl  and  argumentalive  ap* 
peal,  upon  a  mibject  yitally  affecting  the  well-being,  and  very 
•zlatence  of  the  republic  R  is  not  to  be  dlaguioed  that  an  Infti- 
rlatad,  but  we  hope  in  point  of  numbers  at  least,  an  Insignificant 
claaa  of  our  northern  brethem,  have  for  some  time  past  been 
employed  in  schemes  and  agitations  which  if  not  rebuked  by 
the  stem  voice  of  public  reprobation,  may  lead  to  the  most  fright- 
All  consequences.  To  avert  them,  we  Invoke  the  aid  of  tlie 
more  llberaland  enlightened  of  our  countrymen  north  and  east ;— - 
ibr  it  b  open  them  we  solemnly  believe  that  the  chief  responsi- 
bility reato  of  ezrtnguiehing  the  wild  Are  of  fanaticism  kindled 
among  them,  which,  in  Its  deatruaive  course,  Is  rapidly  severing 
the  bonds  of  brotherhood  and  turning  even  the  milk  of  female 
kindness  Into  the  gall  of  biuerness. 

'Whilst  we  commend  lo  the  attention  of  our  readers  the  candid, 
phUoeDphlcal,  and  eloquent  memoir  of  Judge  Harper,  we  do  not 
wiab  to  be  mderstood  as  assenting  to  all  his  arguments  and 
conclusions.  The  Judge  is  rather  vUra  In  some  of  his  views, 
and  so,  we  think,  are  most  of  the  South  Carolina  gentlemen, 
wbo  have  written  upon  the  perplexing  and  delicate  subject  of 
■iavery  la  the  abstracL  The  safer  and  more  rational  eoonw,  k 
BSfuis  10  US,  would  be,  to  mat  the  whole  question  as  oaa  of  fbd- 
•ral  compact,  and  exclusive  domestic  or  state  regniatton.  Upon 
iliat  ground  the  whole  aouth  Is,  and  will  be,  unanhnous  In  main- 
tatnloc  ks  rights ;  whereas  there  is  danger  of  division,  if  we  at- 
taaipc  to  latarmlngle  wHh  k  principlea  of  ethfee  whfch  caanot  be 
gtemptA  or recsived  by  avary  mind.— [fid.  Bs.  Liu  Hee*, 


voice  is  raised  among  ourselves  to  extenuate  or  to  vindi- 
cate, it  is  unheard.  The  judgment  is  made  up.  We 
can  have  no  hearing  before  the  tribunal  of  the  civilized 
world. 

Yet,  on  this  Very  account,  it  is  more  important  that 
we,  the  inhabitants  of  the  slave  holding  states  of 
America,  insulated  as  we  are,  by  this  instittUion,  and 
cut  ofl^  in  some  degree,  from  the  communion  and 
symjNithies  of  the  world  by  which  we  are  surrounded, 
or  with  which  we  have  intercourse,  and  ex]x>sed  con- 
tinually to  thehr  animadversions  and  attacks,  should 
thoroughly  understand  this  subject  and  our  strength 
and  weakness  In  relation  to  it.  If  it  be  thus  criminal, 
dangerous  and  fatal ;  and  if  it  be  possible  to  devise 
means  of  freeing  ourselves  from  it,  we  ought  at  once  to 
set  about  the  employing  of  those  means.  It  would  be 
the  most  wretched  and  imbecile  fatuity,  to  shut  our 
VY^  to  the  impending  dangers  and  horrors,  and  "  drive 
darkling  down  the  current  of  our  fiite,"  till  we  are  over- 
whelmed in  the  final  destruction.  If  we  are  tyrants, 
cruel,  unjust,  oppressive,  let  us  humble  ourselves  and 
repent  in  the  sight  of  Heaven,  that  the  foul  stain  may 
be  cleansed,  and  we  enabled  to  stand  erect  as  having 
common  claims  to  humanity  with  our  fellow-men. 

But  if  we  are  nothing  of  all  this ;  if  we  commit  no 
injustice  or  cruelly ;  if  the  maintenance  of  our  institu- 
tions be  essential  to  our  prosperity,  our  character,  our 
safety,  and  the  safety  of  all  that  is  dear  to  us,  let  us  en- 
lighten our  minds  and  fortify  our  hearte  to  defend  them. 

It  is  a  somewhat  singular  evidence  of  the  indisposition 
of  the  rest  of  the  world  to  hear  any  thing  more  on  this 
subject,  that  perhaps  the  most  profound,  original  and 
truly  philosophical  treatise,  which  has  appeared  with- 
in the  time  of  my  recollection,*  seems  not  to  have 
attracted  the  slightest  attention  out  of  the  limits  of  the 
slave  holding  states  themselves.  If  truth,  reason  and 
conclusive  argument,  propounded  with  admirable  tem- 
per and  perfect  candor,  might  be  supposed  to  have  an 
effect  on  the  minds  of  men,  we  should  think  this  work 
would  have  put  an  end  to  agitation  on  the  subject 
The  author  has  rendered  inappreciable  service  to  the 
south  in  enlightening  them  on  the  subject  of  their  own 
institutions,  and  turning  back  that  monstrous  tide  of 
folly  and  madness  which,  if  it  had  rolled  on,  would 
have  involved  his  own  great  sUte  along  with  the  rest 
of  the  slave  holding  states  in  a  common  ruin.  But  be- 
yond these,  he  seems  to  have  produced  no  effect  what- 
ever. The  denouncers  of  slavery,  with  whose  pro- 
ductions the  press  groans,  seem  to  be  unaware  of  his 
existence — unaware  that  th^re  is  reason  to  be  encoun- 
tered, or  argument  to  be  answered.  They  assume  that 
the  truth  is  known  and  settled,  and  only  requires  to  be 
enforced  by  denunciation. 

Another  tindicator  of  the  south  has  appeared  in  an 
individual  who  is  among  those  that  have  done  honor  to 
American  literature^    With  conclusive  aigument,  and 

*  l^rerideni  I>ew*8  Bevlaw  ol  Che  Vhrglnla  Bebalos  on  the 
subject  of  Siavary.  f  Paulding  on  Slavery. 
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great  force  of  expression  he  has  defended  slayery  from 
the  charge  of  injustice  or  immorality,  and  shewn  clearly 
the  unspeakable  cruelty  and  mischief  which  must  result 
from  any  scheme  of  abolition.  He  does  not  live  among 
slave  holders,  and  it  cannot  be  said  of  him  as  of  others, 
that  his  mind  is  warped  by  interest,  or  his  moral  sense 
blunted  by  habit  and  familiarity  with  abuse.  These 
circumstances,  it  might  be  supposed,  would  have  secur- 
ed him  hearing  and  consideration.  He  seems  to  be 
equally  unheeded,  and  the  work  of  denunciation,  dis- 
daining argument,  still  goes  on. 

President  Dew  has  shewn  that  the  institution  of 
slaveiy  is  a  principal  cause  of  civilization.  Perhaps 
nothing  can  be  more  evident  than  that  it  is  the  sole 
cause.  If  any  thing  can  be  predicated  as  universally 
true  of  uncultivated  man,  it  is  that  he  will  not  labor  be- 
yond what  is  absolutely  necessary  to  maintain  his 
existence.  Labor  is  pain  to  those  who  are  unaccus- 
tomed to  it,  and  the  nature  of  man  is  averse  to  pain. 
Even  with  all  the  training,  the  helps  and  motives  of 
civilization,  we  find  that  this  aversion  cannot  be  over- 
come in  many  individuals  of  the  most  cultivated 
societies.  The  coercion  of  slavery  alone  is  adequate 
to  form  man  to  habits  of  labor.  Without  it,  there  can 
be  no  accumulation  of  property,  no  providence  for  the 
future,  no  taste  for  comforts  or  elegancies,  which  are 
the  characteristics  and  essentials  of  civilization.  He 
who  has  obtained  the  command  of  another's  labor,  first 
begins  to  accumulate  and  provide  for  the  future,  and 
the  foundations  of  civilization  are  laid.  We  find  con- 
firmed by  experience  that  which  is  so  evident  in  theory. 
Since  the  existence  of  man  upon  the  earth,  with  no 
exception  whatever,  either  of  ancient  or  modem  tintes, 
every  society  which  has  attained  civilization,  has  ad- 
vanced to  it  through  this  process. 

Will  those  who  regard  slavery  as  immoral,  or  crime 
in  itself,  tell  us  that  man  was  not  intended  for  civiliza- 
tion, but  to  roam  the  earth  as  a  biped  brute?  That  he 
was  m>t  to  raise  his  eyes  to  Heaven,  or  be  conformed 
in  his  nobler  Acuities  to  the  image  of  his  Maker?  Or 
will  they  say  that  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth  has  done 
wrong  in  ordaining  the  means  by  which  alone  that  end 
can  be  attained  ?  It  is  true  that  the  Creator  can  make 
the  wickedness  as  well  as  the  wrath  of  roan  to  praise 
him,  and  bring  forth  the  most  benevolent  results  from 
the  most  atrocious  actions.  But  in  such  cases,  it  is  the 
motive  of  the  actor  alone  which  condemns  the  action. 
The  act  itself  is  good,  if  it  promotes  the  good  purposes 
of  God,  and  would  be  approved  by  him,  if  that  result 
only  were  intended.  Do  they  not  blaspheme  the  provi- 
dence of  God  who  denounce  as  wickedness  and  outrage, 
that  which  is  rendered  indispensable  to  his  purposes  in 
the  government  of  th6  world  ?  Or  at  what  stage  of  the 
progress  of  society  will  they  say  that  slavery  ceases  to 
be  necessary,  and  its  very  existence  becomes  sin  and 
crime?  I  am  aware  that  such  argument  would  have 
little  efifect  on  those  with  whom  it  would  be  degrading  to 
contend — who  pervert  the  inspired  writings — which  in 
some  parts  expressly  sanction  slavery,  and  throughout 
indicate  most  clenrly  that  it  Ts  a  civil  institution,  with 
which  religion  has  no  concern — with  a  shallowness  and 
presumption  not  less  flagrant  and  shameless  than  his, 
who  would  justify  murder  from  the  text,  ••  and  Phineas 
arose  and  executed  jodgmenL" 

There  seems  to  be  something  in  this  subject,  which 


blunts  the  perceptions,  and  darkens  and  confases  the 
understandings  and  moral  feelings  of  men.  Tell  ibem 
that,  of  necessity,  in  every  civilized  society,  there  most 
be  an  infinite  variety  of  conditioDs  and  eroployaieDtt; 
from  the  most  eminent  and  intellectual,  to  the  most 
servile  and  laborious ;  that  the  negro  race,  from  their 
temperament  and  capacity,  are  peculiarly  suited  to  the 
situation  which  they  occupy,  and  not  less  happy  in  it 
than  any  corresponding  class  to  be  found  in  the  world; 
prove  incontestibly  that  no  scheme  of  eraancipetioo 
could  be  carried  into  effect  without  the  most  intoiemble 
mischiefs  and  calamities  to  both  master  and  Bla?e,or 
without  probably  throwing  a  large  and  fertile  portios 
of  the  earth's  surface  out  of  the  pale  of  civilii&tioiy-«iiil 
you  have  done  nothing.  They  reply,  that  «hate?er 
may  be  the  consequence,  yon  are  bound  to  do  n^U; 
that  man  has  a  right  to  himself!  and  mancanDotbarea 
property  in  man ;  that  if  the  negro  race  be  natonliy 
inferior  in  mind  and  character,  they  are  not  less  eotitied 
to  the  rights  of  humanity  ;  that  if  they  are  bappjio 
their  condition,  it  afibrds  but  the  stronger  evidence  of 
their  degradation,  and  renders  them  still  more  objeeti 
of  commiseration.  They  repeat,  as  the  faodamental 
maxim  of  our  civil  policy,  that  all  men  are  bom  free 
and  equal,  and  quote  from  our  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence, "  that  men  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with 
certain  inalienable  rigfU$,  among  which  are  life,  liberty, 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.^ 

It  is  not  the  first  time  that  I  have  had  occanoo  to 
observe  that  men  may  repeat  with  the  utmost  confi* 
dence,  some  maxim  or  sentimental  phrase,  as  self- 
evident  or  admitted  truth,  which  is  either  palpably 
false  or  to  which,  upoD  examination,  it  will  be  ibond 
that  they  atUch  no  definite  idea.  Nolwithstandiof 
our  respect  for  the  important  document  which  declared 
our  independence,  yet  if  any  thing  be  found  in  it,  and 
especially  in  what  may  be  regarded  rather  as  its  om- 
ment  than  its  substances-false,  sophistical  or  unmean* 
ing,  that  respect  should  not  screen  it  from  the  freest 
examination. 

JiU  mm  art  horn  frtt  and  equoL  Is  it  not  palpably 
Dearer  the  truth  to  say  that  no  man  was  ever  bomfre^ 
and  that  no  two  men  were  ever  born  equal?  Man  n 
bom  in  a  state  of  the  most  helpless  dependence  on 
others.  He  continues  subject  to  the  absolute  control  of 
others,  and  remains  without  many  of  theciTil,«nd  all 
of  the  political  privileges  of  his  society,  unUl  the  period 
which  the  laws  have  fixed,  as  that  at  which  heiswp- 
posed  to  attain  the  maturity  of  his  faculties.  Then 
inequality  is  further  developed,  and  becomes  infinite  io 
every  society,  and  under  whatever  form  of  govemoert. 
Wealth  and  poverty,  iame  or  obscurity,  strength  a 
weakness,  knowledge  or  ignorance,  case  or  labor, 
power  or  subjection,  mark  the  endless  diveniiy  in  ibe 
condition  of  men. 

But  we  have  not  arrived  at  the  profundity  of  ^ 
maxim.  This  inequality  is  in  a  great  measure  the  re- 
sult of  abuses  in  the  institutions  of  society.  They  do 
not  speak  of  what  exists,  but  of  what  ought  to  exnt 
Every  one  should  be  left  at  liberty  to  obtain  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  society  which  he  can  compass,  by  the  free 
exertion  of  his  faculties,  unimpeded  by  civil  restraiott 
It  may  be  said  that  this  would  not  remedy  the  e?ifc« 
society  which  are  complained  of.  The  inequalities  to 
which  I  have  referred,  with  the  misery  resulting  ft«B 
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them,  would  exist  in  fact  under  the  freest  and  most 
popular  ^orm  of  gOTernment  that  man  could  devise. 
Bat  what  is  the  foundation  of  the  bold  dogma  so  confi- 
dently announced  ?  Females  are  human  and  rational 
beings.  They  may  be  found  of  better  faculties  and 
better  qualified  to  exercise  political  privileges  and  to  at- 
tain the  distinctions  of  society  than  many  men ;  yet 
who  complains  of  the  order  of  society  by  which  they 
are  excluded  from  them  ?  For  I  do  not  speak  of  the  few 
who  would  desecrate  them ;  do  violence  to  the  nature 
which  their  Creator  has  impressed  upon  them;  drag 
them  from  the  position  which  they  necessarily  occupy 
for  the  existence  of  civilized  society,  and  in  which  they 
constitute  its  blessing  and  ornamentr*-the  only  position 
which  they  have  ever  occupied  in  any  human  society— 
to  place  them  in  a  situation  in  which  they  would  be 
alike  miserable  and  degraded.  Low  as  we  deseend  in 
combatting  the  theories  of  presumptuous  dogmatists,  it 
cannot  be  necessary  to  stoop  to  this.  A  youth  of  eigh- 
teen may  have  powers  which  cast  into  the  shade  those 
of  any  of  his  more  advanced  cotemporaries.  He  may 
be  capable  of  serving  or  saving  his  country,  and  if  not 
permitted  to  do  so  now,  the  occasion  may  have  been 
lost  forever.  But  he  can  exercise  no  political  privilege 
or  aspire  to  any  political  distinction.  It  is  said  that  of 
necessity,  society  must  exclude  from  some  civil  and 
political  privileges  those  who  are  unfitted  to  exercise 
them,  by  infirmity,  unsuitableness  of  character,  or  de- 
fect of  discretion  ;  that  of  necessity  there  must  be  some 
general  rule  on  the  subject,  and  that  any  rule  which 
can  be  devised  wHl  operate  with  hardship  and  injustice 
on  individusils.  This  is  all  that  can  be  said  and  all 
that  need  be  said.  It  is  saying,  in  other  words,  that 
the  privileges  in  question  are  no  matter  of  natural  right, 
but  to  be  settled  by  convention,  as  the  good  and  safety 
of  society  may  require.  If  society  should  disfranchise 
individuals  convicted  of  infamous  crimes,  would  this  be 
an  invasion  of  natural  right?  Yet  this  would  not  be 
JQstified  on  the  score  of  their  moral  guilt,  but  that  the 
good  of  society  required,  or  would  be  promoted  by  it. 
We  admit  the  existence  of  a  moral  law,  binding  on  so- 
cieties as  on  individuals.  Society  must  act  in  good 
faiih.  No  man  or  body  of  men  has  a  -right  to  inflict 
pain  or  privation  on  others,  unless  with  a  view,  after 
fall  and  impartial  deliberation,  to  prevent  a  greater  evil. 
If  this  deliberation  be  had,  and  the  decision  made  in 
good  faiib,  there  can  be  no  imputation  of  moral  guilt 
Has  any  politician  contended  that  the  very  existence  of 
goremments  in  which  there  are  orders  privileged  by 
law,  constitutes  a  violation  of  morality ;  that  their  oon- 
tinoance  is  a  crime,  which  men  are  bound  to  put  an  end 
to  without  any  consideration  of  the  good  or  evil  to  result 
from  the  change?  Yet  this  is  the  natural  inference 
from  the  dogma  of  the  natural  equality  of  men  as  appli- 
ed to  our  institution  of  slavery — an  equality  not  to  be 
invaded  without  injustice  and  wrong,  and  requiring  to 
be  restored  instantly,  unqualifiedly,  and  without  refer- 
ence to  consequences. 

This  is  sufficiently  common-place,  but  we  are  some- 
times driven  to  common-place.  It  is  no  less  a  false  and 
shallow  than  a  presumptuous  philosophy,  which  theo- 
^  rizes  on  the  aiTairs  of  men  as  of  a  problem  to  be  solved 
by  some  unerring  rule  of  human  reason,  without  refers 
ence  to  the  designs  of  a  superior  intelligence,  so  far  as 
he  has  been  pleased  to  indicate  them,  in  their  creation 


and  destiny.  Man  is  born  to  subjection.  Not  only 
during  infancy  is  he  dependant  and  under  the  control  of 
others;  at  all  ages,  it  is  the  very  bias  of  his  nature,  that 
the  strong  and  the  wise  should  control  the  weak  and 
the  ignoranu  So  it  has  been  since  the  days  of  Nimrod. 
The  existence  of  some  form  of  slavery  in  all  ages  and 
countriee,  is  proof  enough  of  this.  He  inborn  to  sub* 
jeetion  as  he  is  bom  in  sin  and  ignorance.  To  make 
any  considerable  progress  in  knowledge,  the  continued 
eflforts  of  successive  generations,  and  the  diligervt  train- 
ing and  unwearied  exertions  of  the  individual  are  re* 
quisite.  To  make  progrese  in  moral  virtue,  fiot  less 
lime  and  effort,  aided  by  superior  help,  are  necessary ; 
and  it  is  only  by  the  matured  exercieeof  his  knolwedge 
and  his  virtue,  that  he  can  attain  to  civil  freedom.  Of 
all  things,  the  existence  of  civil  liberty  is  most  the  result 
of  artificial  institution.  The  proclivity  of  the  natural 
man  is  to  domineer  or  to  be  subservient.  A  noble 
result  indeed,  but  in  the  attaining  of  which,  as  in  the 
instances  of  knowledge  and  virtue,  the  Creator,  for  his 
own  purposes,  has  set  a  limit  beyond  which  we  can- 
not go. 

But  he  who  is  most  advanced  in  knowledge,  is  most 
sensible  of  his  own  ignorance,  and  how  much  must  for- 
ever be  unknown  to  man  in  his  present  condition.  As 
I  have  heard  it  expreased,  the  further  you  extend  the 
circle  of  light,  the  wider  is  the  horizon  of  darkness^ 
He  who  has  made  the  greatest  progress  in  moral  purity, 
is  most  seneifole  of  the  depravity,  not  only  of  the  world 
around  him,  but  of  his  own  heart  and  the  imperfection 
of  his  best  motives,  and  this  he  knows  that  men  must 
feel  and  lament  so  long  as  they  continue  men.  So 
when  the  greatest  progress  in  civil  liberty  has  been 
madCi  the  enlightened  lover  of  liberty  will  know  that 
there  must  remain  much  inequality,  much  'injustice, 
much  slaunff  which  no  human  wisdom  or  virtue  will 
ever  be  able  wholly  to  prevent  or  redress.  As  I  have 
before  had  the  honor  to  say  to  this  society,  the  condition 
of  our  whole  existence  is  but  to  struggle  with  evils — to 
compare  them — to  choose  between  them,  and  so  far  as 
we  can,  to  mitigate  them.  To  say  that  there  is  evil  in 
any  institution,  is  only  to  say  that  it  is  human. 

And  can  we  doubt  but  that  this  long  discipline  and 
laborious  process,  by  which  men  are  required  to  work 
out  the  elevation  and  improvement  of  their  individual 
nature  and  their  social  condition,  is  imposed  for  a  great 
and  benevolent  end  ?  Our  faculties  are  not  adequate 
to  the  solution  of  the  mystery,  why  it  should  be  so ;  but 
the  truth  is  clear,  that  the  world  was  not  intended  for 
the  seat  of  universal  knowledge  or  goodness  or  happi- 
ness or  freedom. 

Jtfon  hat  been  endowed  by  kit  Creator  vfUh  certain  ina- 
lienable rigfUt,  among  which  are  l{fe,  liberty  and  the  pur- 
mtt  ofhappmeu.  What  is  meant  by  the  inalienable  right 
of  liberty  ?  Has  any  one  who  has  used  the  words  ever 
asked  himself  this  question  ?  Does  it  mean  that  a  man 
has  no  right  to  alienate  his  own  liberty — to  sell  him- 
self and  his  posterity  for  slaves  ?  This  would  seem  to 
be  the  more  obvious  meaning.  When  the  word  right  is 
used,  it  has  reference  to  some  law  w  hich  sanctions  it, 
and  would  be  violated  by  its  invasion.  It  must  refer 
either  to  the  general  law  of  morality  or  the  law  of  the 
country— the  law  of  God  or  the  law  of  man.  If  the 
law  of  any  country  permitted  it,  it  would  of  course  be 
absurd  to  say  that  the  law  of  that  country  was  violated 
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by  such  alienation.  If  it  have  any  roeaniog  in  this  re- 
apect»  it  must  mean  that  though  the  law  of  the  country 
permitted  it,  the  man  would  be  guilty  of  an  immoral  act 
who  should  thus  alienate  hit  liberty.  A  fit  quetion  for 
schoolmen  u>  diseussi  and  the  consequences  resulting 
from  iu  decision  as  important  as  froin  any  of  theirs. 
Yet  who  will  say  that  the  man  pressed  by  famine  and 
in  prospect  or  death,  would  be  criminal  for  such  an  act? 
Self- preservation  as  is  truly  said,  is  the  Arst  law  of 
nature.  High  and  peculiar  oharacters,  by  elaborate 
eultiTBtion,  may  be  taught  to  prefer  death  to  slavery, 
but  it  would  be  folly  to  prescribe  this  as  a  duty  to  the 
mass  of  mankind. 

If  any  rational  meaning  can  be  attributed  to  the  sen- 
tence I  have  quoted,  it  is  this:-*That  the  society,  or 
the  individuals  who  exercise  the  powers  of  government, 
are  guilty  of  a  violation  of  the  law  of  Qod  or  of  mo» 
reliiy,  when  by  any  law  or  public  act,  they  deprive 
men  of  life  or  liberty,  or  resUrain  tbsm  in  the  punuit 
of  happiness.  Yet  every  government  does,  and  of  ns- 
oessity  must,  deprive  men  of  life  and  liberty  for  offenoes 
against  society.  Restrain  them  in  the  pursuit  of  hap< 
piness !  Why  all  the  laws  of  society  are  intended  for 
nothing  else  bat  to  rsstrain  men  fitim  the  pursuit  of 
happiness,  according  to  their  own  ideas  of  happiness  or 
advantage— which  the  phrase  must  mean  if  it  means 
any  thing.  And  by  what  right  does  society  punish  by 
the  loss  of  life  or  liberty  7  Not  on  account  of  the  moral 
guilt  of  the  criminal*-not  by  impiously  and  arrogantly 
assuming  the  prerogative  of  the  Almighty,  to  dispense 
justice  or  suffering,  according  to  morel  desert  It  is 
for  iu  own  protection — it  is  the  right  of  self-defence. 
If  there  existed  the  blackest  morel  turpitude,  whiah  by 
its  example  or  consequences,  could  be  of  no  evil  to 
>o<^«^y)  government  would  have  nothing  to  do  with 
that.  If  an  action,  the  most  harmless  in  iu  morel 
ehareeier,  could  be  dangerous  to  the  security  of  society, 
society  would  have  the  perfect  right  to  punish  it.  If 
the  possession  of  a  black  skin  would  be  otherwise 
dangerous  to  society,  society  has  the  same  right  to  pro> 
tect  itself  by  disfVancbising  the  possessor  of  civil  pri- 
vileges, and  to  continue  the  disability  to  his  posUrity, 
if  the  same  danger  would  be  incurred  by  iu  removal. 
Society  iniicu  these  forfeitures  for  the  security  of  the 
lives  of  iu  membere ;  it  inHicU  them  for  the  security 
of  their  property,  the  great  essential  of  civilisation ;  it 
inflicu  them  also  for  the  protection  of  iu  political  in- 
stitutions ;  the  forcible  attempt  to  overturn  which,  has 
always  been  justly  regarded  as  the  greatest  crime ;  and 
who  has  questioned  its  right  so  to  inflict?  '*  Man  can- 
not have  property  in  man*'-«r-a  phrase  as  full  of  meaning 
as,  '*who  slays  fat  oxen  shoukl  himself  be  fat"  Cer- 
Uinly  he  may,  if  the  laws  of  society  allow  it,  and  if 
it  be  on  suiBcient  grounds,  neither  be  nor  society  do 
wrong. 

And  is  it  by  thi»^-as  we  must  call  it,  however  re- 
commended to  our  higher  feelings  by  iu  associationsr^ 
well-sounding,  but  unmeaning  verbiage  of  natural 
equality  and  inalienable  rights,  that  our  lives  are  to  be 
put  in  jeopardy,  our  property  destroyed,  and  our  politi- 
cal institutions  overturned  or  endangered  ?  If  a  people 
had  on  iu  bordera  a  tribe  of  barbarians,  whom  oo 
treaties  or  faith  could  bind,  and  by  whose  atUoks  they 
were  constantly  endangered,  against  whom  they  could 
devise  no  security,  but  that  they  should  be  exterminated 


or  enslaved ;  would  they  not  have  the  right  to  enttiTe 
them,  and  keep  them  in  slavery  so  long  as  the  mm 
danger  would  be  incumd  by  their  maaamiwoD?  If 
a  civilised  nuui  anid  a  savage  were  by  ehaace  phced 
together  on  a  desolau  island,  and  the  fonner,  by  the 
superior  power  of  civilisation,  would  reduce  thelausrto 
subjection,  would  he  not  have  the  same  right?  WoqM 
this  not  be  the  suictest  self-defence  ?  I  do  not  now  eooa- 
der,  how  far  we  can  make  out  a  similar  case  to  jutify 
our  enslaving  of  the  negroes.  I  speak  to  those  vbo  coo* 
tend  for  inalienable  rights,  and  that  the  exiiteDce  of 
slavery  always,  and  under  all  circumsUDoei,  iDTolrei 
injustice  and  crime. 

As  I  have  said,  we  acknowledge  the  exutence  of  a 
morel  law.  It  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  reeoct  to  tin 
theory  which  resolves  all  right  into  force.  Tbeexii- 
Unca  of  such  a  law  is  imprinted  on  the  hearts  of  ill 
human  beings.  But  though  its  existenoe  be  acknov* 
lodged,  the  mind  of  man  has  hitherto  been  tasked  ia 
vain  to  discover  an  unerring  standard  of  monlity.  It 
is  a  eommon  and  undoubted  msxim  of  morality,  Ihit 
you  shall  not  do  evil  that  good  may  cone.  You  shall 
not  do  injustice  or  commit  an  invasion  of  the  rigfauof 
others,  for  the  sake  of  a  greater  ulurior  good.  Bat 
what  is  injustice,  and  what  are  the  rightt  of  others? 
And  why  are  we  not  to  commit  the  one  or  imrade  the 
othere?  It  IS  because  it  inflicu  pain  or  suffering,  pre- 
sent or  prospeotive,  or  cuts  them  off  from  enjoyiiie&t 
which  they  might  otherwise  atuin.  Tbe  Creetorhu 
suAciently  revealed  to  us  that  kappmm  is  the  great 
end  of  existence,  the  sols  object  of  all  animaied  and 
sentient  beings.  To  this  he  has  directed  their  aipin* 
tions  and  efforts,  and  ^e  feel  that  we  thwart  his  be> 
nevolent  purposes  when  we  destroy  or  impede  that 
happiness.  This  is  the  only  nstere/ right  of  mao.  Ail 
other  righu  result  from  the  conventioos  of  society,  sad 
these,  to  be  sure,  we  are  not  to  invade,  wbaie?er  good 
may  appear  to  us  likely  to  follow.  Yet  are  we  in  no 
insuncs  to  inflict  pain  or  suflering,  or  disuirb  enjoy- 
ment for  the  sake  of  producing  a  greater  good?  Is  the 
madman  nol^  be  restrained  who  would  bring  dfst^)^ 
tion  on  himself  or  othere  ?  Is  pain  not  to  be  iolicted 
on  the  child,  when  it  is  the  only  means  by  whidi  he 
can  be  effectually  instructed  to  provide  for  his  own 
future  happiness?  Is  the  surgeon  guilty  of  wrong  who 
ampuutes  a  limb  to  preserve  life  ?  Is  it  not  the  object 
of  all  ponal  legislation)  to  inflict  suffering  for  the  sake 
of  greater  good  to  be  secured  to  society  ? 

By  what  right  is  it  that  man  exercises  dominion  over 
the  beasu  of  the  field  ;  subdues  them  to  painful  labor, 
pr  deprives  them  of  life  for  his  sustenance  or  enjoy- 
ment ?  They  are  not  rational  beings.  Jfo,  bat  they 
are  the  creatures  of  Qod,  sentient  beings,  <*l*^ 
suffering  and  enjoyment,  and  entitled  to  enjoy  secoid- 
ing  to  the  measure  of  their  capacities.  Does  not  ike 
voice  of  nature  inform  every  one,  that  he  is  guilty « 
wrong  when  he  inflicU  on  them  pain  without  netfWty 
or  object?  If  their  existence  be  limited  to  the  pr«»t 
life,  it  aibrds  the  stronger  argument  for  affording  th^ 
the  brief  enjoyment  of  which  it  ia  capable.  It  i«  ** 
cause  the  greater  good  is  effected ;  not  only  to  man  hot 
to  the  inferior  animals  themselves.  The  care  of  n»« 
gives  the  boon  of  existenoe  to  myriads  who  wouW 
never  otherwise  have  enjoyed  i^  and  the  enjoyment  of 
their  existence  is  betur  provided  for  while  it  laMfc  w 
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belongs  to  the  being  of  tuperior  facuUieB  to  judge  of  the 
relatione  which  ihaA  aubeiet  between  himaelf  and  infe- 
rior animals,  and  tbe  use  he  shall  make  of  them ;  and 
he  majr  justly  consider  himself,  who  has  the  greater 
capacity  of  enjoyment,  in  the  first  instance.  Yet  he 
most  do  this  conscientiously,  and  no  doubt,  moral  guilt 
has  been  incurred  by  the  infliction  of  pain  on  these 
animals,  with  no  adequate  benefit  to  be  expected.  I 
do  no  disparagement  to  the  dignity  of  human  nature, 
even  in  its  humbleet  form,  when  I  say  that  on  the 
very  same  foundation,  with  the  difference  only  of  cir- 
cumstance and  degree,  rests  the  right  of  the  ciTilized 
and  cultivated  man,  over  the  savage  and  ignorant  It 
is  the  order  of  nature  and  of  Qod,  that  the  being  of 
superior  Acuities  and  knowledge,  and  therefore  of 
superior  power,  should  control  aAd  dispose  of  those 
who  are  inferior.  It  is  as  much4n  the  order  of  nature, 
that  men  should  enslave  each  other,  as  that  other  ani- 
mals should  prey  upon  each  other*  I  admit  that  he 
does  this  under  the  highest  moral  responsibility,  and  is 
most  guilty  if  he  wantonly  inflicts  misery  or  privation 
on  beings  more  capable  of  enjoyment  or  sofiTering  than 
bnitea,  without  necessity  or  any  view  to  the  greater 
good  which  is  to  result.  If  we  conceive  of  society 
existing  without  government,  and  that  one  man  by  his 
Buperior  strength,  courage  or  wisdom,  conid  obtain  the 
mastery  of  his  fellows,  he  would  have  a  perfect  right 
to  do  80.  Ue  would  be  morally  responsible  for  the  use 
of  his  power,  and  guilty  if  he  failed  to  direct  them  so  as 
to  promote  their  happiness  as  well  as  his  own.  Mo- 
ralists have  denounced  tlie  injustice  and  cruelty  which 
have  been  practised  towards  our  aboriginal  Indians,  by 
which  they  have  been  driven  from  their  native  seats 
and  exterminated— and  no  doubt  with  much  justice. 
No  doubt,  much  fraud  and  injustice  has  been  practised 
in  the  circumstances  and  the  manner  of  their  removal. 
Yet  who  has  contended  that  civilized  man  had  no 
moral  right  to  possess  himself  of  the  country?  That 
he  was  bound  to  leave  this  wide  and  fertile  continent, 
which  is  capable  of  sustaming  uncounted  myriads  of 
m  civilized  race,  to  a  few  roving  and  ignorant  barba- 
mns  7  Yet  if  any  thing  is  certain,  it  is  certain  that 
there  were  no  means  by  which  he  could  poesess  the 
cooatry,  without  exterminating  or  enslaving  them. 
Savage  and  civilized  man  cannot  live  together,  and 
the  savage  can  only  be  tamed  by  being  enslaved  or  by 
having  staves.  By  enslaving  alone  could  he  have  pre- 
aenred  them.*  And  who  shall  uke  upon  himself  to 
decide  that  the  more  benevolent  course  and  more  pleas- 
ing Co  Ghxi,  was  pursued  towards  them,  or  that  it 
would  not  have  been  better  that  they  had  been  enslaved 
generally,  as  they  were  in  particular  instances  7  It  is  a 
refined  philoeophy,  and  utterly  false  in  its  application 
to  general  nature,  or  the  mass  of  human  kind,  which 
teaches  that  existence  is  not  the  greatest  of  all  boons, 
aod  worthy  of  being  preserved  even  under  the  most 
adverse  circumstances.  The  strongest  instinct  of  all 
animated  beings  sufficiently  proclaims  this.  When  the 
last  red  roan  ahall  have  vanished  from  our  forests,  the 
ade  remaining  traces  of  his  blood  will  be  found  among 
oor  enslaved  population-f  The  African  slave  trade 
•  I  refer  to  President  Dew  on  this  subject, 
t  It  Is  not  oncommon,  eepeciallf  in  Churleeton,  to  see  elsTet, 
after  many  deacenta  aod  having  mingled  their  blood  with  the 
Africans,  poassaalAf  Indian  hair  aod  featuree. 


has  given,  and  will  give  the  boon  of  exiatence  to  mil- 
liona  and  milliona  in  our  country,  who  would  otherwise 
never  have  enjoyed  it,  and  the  enjoyment  of  their 
existence  is  better  provided  for  while  it  lasts.  Or  if, 
fi>r  the  rights  of  roan  over  inferior  animals,  we  are 
referred  to  revelation,  which  pronounces — "ye  shall 
have  dominion  over  the  beasts  of  the  field,  and  over 
the  fowls  of  the  air,"  we  refer  to  the  same  which  d^ 
clares  not  the  less  explicitly-— 

*'  Both  tbe  bondmen  and  bondmaids  which  thou  shalt 
have,  shall  be  of  the  heathen  that  are  among  you.  Of 
them  ahall  you  buy  bondmen  and  bondmaids." 

"  Moreover  of  the  children  of  strangers  that  do  so- 
journ among  you,  of  them  shall  ye  buy,  and  of  their 
(amiliies  that  are  with  you,  which  they  begot  in  your 
land,  and  they  shall  be  your  possession.  And  ye  shall 
take  them  as  an  inheritance  for  your  children  after  you, 
to  inherit  them  by  possession.  They  shall  be  your 
bondmen  forever.** 

In  moral  investigations,  ambiguity  is  often  occasion- 
ed by  confounding  tbe  intrinsic  nature  of  an  action, 
as  determined  by  its  consequences,  with  the  motives  of 
the  actor,  involving  moral  guilt  or  innocence.  If  poison 
be  given  with  a  view  to  destroy  another,  and  it  cures 
him  of  disease,  the  poisoner  is  guilty,  but  the  act  is 
beneficent  in  its  results.  If  medicine  be  given  with  a 
view  to  heal,  and  it  happens  to  kill,  he  who  adminis- 
tered it  is  innocent,  but  the  act  is  a  noxious  one.  If 
they  who  begun  and  prosecuted  the  slave  trade, 
practised  horrible  cruelties  and  inflicted  much  sufi*er- 
ing — as  no  doubt  they  did,  though  these  have  been  much 
exaggereted^for  merely  selfish  purposes,  and  with  no 
view  to  future  good,  they  were  morally  most  guilty. 
So  far  as  unnecessary  cruelty  was  practised,  the  motive 
and  the  act  were  alike  bad.  But  if  we  could  be  sore 
that  the  entire  efiSact  of  tbe  trade  has  been  to  produce 
more  happiness  than  would  otherwise  have  existed, 
we  must  pronounce  it  good,  and  that  it  has  happened 
in  the  ordering  of  Qod's  providence,  to  whom  evil 
cannot  be  imputed.  Moral  guilt  has  not  been  imputed 
to  Las  Cases,  and  if  the  importation  of  African  slaves 
into  America,  had  the  effect  of  preventing  more  suffer* 
ing  than  it  inflicted,  it  was  good,  both  in  the  motive  and 
the  result.  I  freely  admit  that,  it  is  hardly  possible  to 
justify  morally,  those  who  begun  and  carried  on  the 
slave  trade.  No  speculation  of  future  good  to  be 
brought  about  could  compensate  the  enormous  amount 
of  evil  it  occasioned. 

If  we  should  refer  to  the  common  morel  sense  of 
mankind,  as  determined  by  their  conduct  in  all  ages 
and  countries,  for  a  standard  of  morality,  it  would  seem 
to  be  in  favor  of  sUvery.  The  will  of  God,  as  deter- 
mined by  utility,  would  be  an  infallible  standard,  if  we 
had  an  unerring  measure  of  utility.  The  Utilitarian 
Philosophy,  as  it  is  commonly  underetood,  referring 
only  to  the  animal  wants  and  enjoyments,  and  phy- 
sical condition  of  man,  is  utterly  false  and  degrading. 
If  a  sufficiently  extended  definition  be  given  to  utility, 
so  as  to  include  every  thing  that  may  be  a  source  of 
enjoyment  or  suffering,  it  is  for  the  meet  part  useless. 
How  can  you  compare  the  pleasures  resulting  from  the 
exercise  of  the  underatanding,  the  taste  and  the  ima- 
gination, with  the  aniti^il  enjoyments  of  the  senses 
the  gratification  derived  from  a  fine  poem  with  that 
firom  a  rich  banquet  7  How  are  we  to  weigh  the  pains 
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and  enjoyments  of  one  man  highly  cultirated  and  of 
great  sensibility,  against  those  of  many  men  of  blunter 
capacity  for  enjoyment  or  suffering?  And  if  we  could 
determine  with  certainty  in  what  utility  consists,  we 
are  so  short-sighted  with  respeet  to  consequences — the 
remote  results  of  our  best  considered  actions,  are  so 
often  wide  of  our  anticipations,  or  contrary  to  them, 
that  we  should  still  be  very  much  in  the  dark.  But 
though  we  cannot  arrive  at  absolute  certainty  with 
respect  to  the  utility  of  actions,  it  is  always  fairly 
matter  of  argument  Though  an  imperfect  standard, 
it  is  the  best  we  have,  and  perhaps  the  Creator  did  not 
intend  that  we  should  arrive  at  perfect  certainty  with 
regard  to  the  morality  of  many  actions.  If  after  the 
most  careful  examination  of  consequences  that  we  are 
able  to  make,  with  due  distrust  of  ourselves,  we  im- 
partially and  in  good  faith,  decide  for  that  which  ap* 
pears  likely  to  produce  the  greatest  good,  we  are  free 
from  moral  guilu  And  I  would  impress  most  ear- 
nestly, that  With  our  imperfect  and  limited  faculties,  and 
short-sighted  as  we  are  to  the  future,  we  can  rarely, 
▼ery  rarely  indeed,  be  justified  in  producing  considera- 
ble  present  evil  or  suffering,  in  the  expectation  of  re- 
mote future  good — if  indeed  this  can  ever  be  justified. 

In  considering  this  subject,  I  shall  not  regard  it  in 
the  first  instance  in  reference  to  the  present  position  of 
the  slave  holding  states,  or  the  difficulties  which  lie  in 
the  way  of  their  emancipating  their  slaves,  but  as  a 
naked,  abstract  question — whether  it  is  better  that  the 
institution  of  praedial  and  domestic  slavery  should,  or 
should  not  exist  in  civilized  society.  And  though  some 
of  my  remarks  may  seem  to  have  such  a  tendency,  let 
me  not  be  understood  as  taking  upon  myself  to  deter- 
mine that  it  is  better  that  it  should  exist  God  forbid 
thai  the  responsibility  of  deciding  such  a  question 
should  ever  be  thrown  on  me  or  my  countrymen.  But 
this  I  will  say,  and  not  without  confidence,  that  it  is  in 
the  power  of  no  human  intellect  to  establish  the  con- 
trary proposition — that  it  is  better  it  should  not  exist 
This  is  probably  known  but  to  one  being,  and  con- 
cealed from  human  sagacity. 

There  have  existed  in  various  ages,  and  we  now  see 
existing  in  the  world,  people  in  every  stage  of  civiliza- 
tion, from  the  most  barbarous  to  the  most  refined. 
Man,  as  I  have  said,  is  not  bom  to  civilization.  He  is 
born  rude  and  ignorant.  But  it  will  be,  I  suppose, 
admitted  that  it  is  the  design  of  his  Creator  that  he 
should  attain  to  civilization :  That  religion  should  be 
known,  that  the  comforts  and  elegancies  of  life  should 
be  enjoyed,  that  letters  and  arts  should  be  cultivated, 
in  short,  that  there  should  be  the  greatest  possible  de- 
velopment of  moral  and  intellectual  excellence.  It 
can  hardly  be  necessary  to  say  any  thing  of  those  who 
have  extolled  the  superior  virtues  and  enjoyments  of 
savage  life — a  life  of  physical  wants  and  sufferings,  of 
continual  insecurity,  of  furious  passions  and  depraved 
vices.  Those  who  have  praised  savage  life,  are  those 
who  have  known  nothing  of  it,  or  who  have  become 
savages  themselves.  But  as  I  have  said,  so  far  as  reason 
or  universal  experience  instruct  us,  the  institution  of 
slavery  is  an  essential  process  in  emerging  from  savage 
life.  It  must  then  produce  good,  and  promote  the 
designs  of  the  Creator. 

I  add  further,  that  $lavery  antieipatei  the  benefits  oj 
ckniixvMon^  and  retards  the  evils  of  civUixatim*    The 


former  part  of  this  proposition  has  been  so  fully  estab- 
lished by  a  writer  of  great  power  of  thought—thoa^ 
I  fear  his  practical  conclusions  will  be  found  of  little 
value-^that  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  urge  it*  Pro* 
party — the  accumulation  of  capiul,  as  it  is  commoolj 
called,  is  the  first  element  of  civilization.  But  lo  aoco* 
mulate,  or  to  use  capiul  to  any  considerable  extent, 
the  combinarion  of  labor  is  necessary.  In  early  ttip» 
of  society,  when  people  are  thinly  scattered  over  an 
extensive  territory,  the  labor  necessary  to  eztenare 
works,  cannot  be  commanded.  Men  are  independeBt 
of  each  other.  Having  the  command  of  abondaoee 
of  land,  no  one  will  submit  to  be  employed  in  the  tet* 
vice  of  his  neighbor.  No  one,  therefore,  can  employ 
more  capital  than  he  can  use  with  his  own  hands,  or 
those  of  his  family,  nor  have  an  income  much  beyond 
the  necessaries  of  life.  There  can,  therefore,  be  liuk 
leisure  for  intellectual  pursuits,  or  means  of  aqQiriog 
the  comforts  or  elegancies  of  life.  It  is  hardly  n^ 
cessary  to  say  however,  that  if  a  man  bai  the  eom* 
mand  of  slaves,  he  may  combine  labor,  and  use  capi- 
tal to  any  required  extent,  and  therefore  aocunraitie 
wealth.  He  shows  that  no  colonies  hsTe  been  bin- 
cessfblly  planted  without  some  sort  of  slavery.  So  we 
find  the  fact  to  be.  It  is  only  in  the  slave  holding 
states  of  our  confederacy,  that  wealth  can  be  acquired 
by  agriculture — which  is  the  general  employment  of 
our  whole  country.  Among  us,  we  know  that  there  ii 
no  one,  however  humble  his  beginning,  who  with  per- 
severing industry,  intelligence,  and  orderly  and  vi^ 
tuous  habits,  may  not  attain  to  considerable  opuleoee. 
So  far  as  wealth  has  been  accumulated  in  the  iUta 
which  do  not  possess  slaves,  it  has  been  in  cities  by  (he 
pursuits  of  commerce,  or  lately,  by  manufactures.  Bat 
the  products  of  slave  labor  furnish  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  materials  of  our  foreign  commerce,  wWch 
the  industry  of  those  states  is  employed  in  transpoitmg 
and  exchanging ;  and  among  the  slave  holding  statei 
is  to  be  found  the  great  market  for  all  the  produetioiii 
of  their  industry,  of  whatever  kind.  The  prosperi^ 
of  those  states,  therefore,  and  the  civilization  of  their 
eities,  have  been  for  the  most  part  created  by  iheeiirtr 
ence  of  slavery.  Even  in  the  cities,  but  for  a  class  of 
population,  which  our  institutions  have  marked  as  ser* 
vile,  it  would  be  scarcely  possible  to  preserve  the  ordi- 
nary habitudes  of  civilized  life,  by  commanding  the 
necessary  menial  and  domestic  service. 

Every  stage  of  human  society,  from  the  most  barba- 
rous to  the  most  refined,  has  its  own  peculiar  evib  to 
mark  it  as  the  condition  of  mortality;  and  perhapi 
there  is  none  but  Omnipotence  who  can  say  in  whidi 
the  scale  of  good  or  evil  most  preponderaiea.  We 
need  say  nothing  of  the  evils  of  savage  life.  There  a 
a  state  of  society  elevated  somewhat  above  it,  wbidi  ii 
to  be  found  in  some  of  the  more  thinly  peopled  poitioss 
of  our  own  country— the  rudest  agricultural  siaifr- 
which  is  thus  characterized  by  the  author  to  whom  I 
have  referred.  "  The  American  of  the  back  woodi 
has  often  been  described  to  the  English  as  grossly  igno- 
rant, dirty,  unsocial,  delighting  in  rum  and  tobacco 
attached  to  nothing  but  his  rifie,  adventurous,  restless, 

♦  The  author  of  "  Enelcnd  and  America.*'  We  do,  towenr, 
most  IniHgnantlv  repudiate  hie  concluelon,  that  'f*  »»^JJ  " 
Bubmit  to  a  tariff  of  procectioo,  ae  an  expedient  for  r*"*?^ 
our  slaTes  "  (he  force  of  the  whole  union,  beJog  reqoirta  w 
preserve  slavery,  to  keep  down  the  slaves.'* 
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more  tiiftn  half  savage.  Deprived  of  social  enjoymenta 
or  excitements,  he  has  recourse  to  tliose  of  savage  life, 
and  becomes  (for  in  this  respect  the  Americans  degene- 
rate) unfit  for  society.**  This  is  no  very  inviting  pio- 
ture,  which  though  ezsggerated,  we  know  not  to  be 
without  likeness.  The  evils  of  such  a  state,  I  suppose, 
will  hardly  be  thought  compensated  by  unbounded 
Ireedoro,  perfect  equality,  and  ample  means  of  subsis- 
tence. 

But  let  us  take  another  stage  in  the  progress— which 
to  many  will  appear  to  offer  all  that  is  desirable  in  ex- 
istence, and  realize  another  Utopia.  Let  us  suppose  a 
state  of  society  in  which  all  shall  have  property,  and 
there  shall  be  no  great  inequality  of  property — in 
which  society  shall  be  so  much  condensed  as  to  afford 
the  means  of  social  intercourse,  without  being  crowded, 
80  as  to  create  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence—in which  every  family  that  chooses  may  have 
as  much  hind  as  will  employ  its  own  hands,  while 
others  may  employ  their  industry  in  forming  such  pro- 
ducts as  it  may  be  desirable  to  exchange  with  them. 
Schools  are  generally  established,  and  the  rudiments  of 
education  universally  diffused.  Religion  is  taught,  and 
every  village  has  its  church,  neat  though  humble,  lifling 
its  spire  to  Heaven.  Here  is  a  situation  apparently 
the  most  favorable  to  happiness.  1  say  apparenUy, 
for  the  greatest  source  of  human  misery  is  not  in  ex- 
ternal circumstances,  but  in  men  themselves — in  their 
depraved  inclinations,  th^ir  wayward  passions  dnd  per- 
verse wills.  Here  is  room  for  all  the  petty  competi- 
tion, the  envy,  hatred,  malice  and  dissimulation,  that 
torture  the  heart  in  what  may  be  supposed  the  most 
sophisticated  states  of  society;  and  though  less  marked 
and  offensive,  there  may  be  much  of  the  licentiousness. 

But  apart  from  this,  in  such  a  condition  of  society, 
if  there  is  little  suffering,  there  is  little  high  enjoyment. 
The  even  ik>w  of  life  forbids  the  high  excitement  which 
is  necessary  for  it.  If  there  is  little  vice,  there  is  little 
place  ibr  the  eminent  virtues,  which  employ  themselves 
in  controlling  the  disorders  and  remedying  the  evib  of 
society,  which  like  ^ar  and  revolution,  call  forth  the 
highest  powers  of  man,  whether  for  good  or  for  evil. 
If  there  is  little  misery,  there  is  little  room  for  benevo- 
lence. Useful  public  institutions  we  may  suppose  to 
be  created,  but  not  such  as  are  merely  ornamental. 
Elegant  arts  can  be  little  cultivated,  for  there  are  no 
means  to  reward  the  artists  nor  the  higher  literature, 
for  no  one  will  have  leisure  or  means  to  cultivate  it  for 
its  own  sake.  Those  who  acquire  what  may  be  called 
liberal  education,  will  do  so  in  order 'to  employ  it  at 
the  means  of  their  own  subsistence  or  advancement  in 
a  profession,  and  literature  itself  will  partake  of  the 
aordidness  of  trade.  In  short,  it  is  plain  that  in  such  a 
state  of  society,  the  moral  and  intellectual  fiiculties 
eannot  be  cultivated  to  their  highest  perfection. 

But  whether  that  which  I  have  described  be  the 
most  desimble  state  of  society  or  no,  it  is  certain  that 
it  cannot  conu'nue.  Mutation  and  progress  is  the  con- 
dition of  huAian  afiairs.  Though  retarded  for  a  time 
by  extraneous  or  accidental  circumstances,  the  wheel 
must  roll  on.  The  tendency  of  population  is  to  be- 
come crowded,  increasing  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
subsistence.  There  will  be  some  without  any  property 
except  the  capacity  for  labor.  This  they  must  sell  to 
those  who  have  the  means  of  employing  them,  thereby 


swelling  the  amount  of  their  capital,  and  increasing 
inequality.  The  process  still  goes  on.  The  number 
of  laborers  increases  until  there  is  a  difficulty  in  ob- 
taining employmenL  Then  competition  is  established. 
The  remuneration  of  the  laborer  becomes  gradually 
less  and  less ;  a  larger  and  larger  proportion  of  the 
product  of  his  labor  goes  to  swell  the  fortune  of  the 
capitalist;  inequality  becomes  still  greater  and  more 
invidious,  until  the  process  ends  in  the  establishment 
of  such  a  state  of  things,  as  the  same  author  describes 
as  now  existing  in  England.  After  a  most  imposing 
picture  of  her  greatness  and  resources ;  of  her  supera- 
bounding  capital,  and  all-pervading  industry  and  enter- 
prize  ;  of  her  public  institutions  for  purposes  of  art, 
learning  and  benevolence;  her  public  improvements, 
by  which  intercourse  is  facilitated,  and  the  convenience 
of  man  subserved ;  the  conveniences  and  luxuries  of 
life  enjoyed  by  those  who  are  in  possession  of  fortune, 
or  have  profitable  employments;  of  all,  in  short,  that 
places  her  at  the  head  of  modern  civiluEation,  he  pro- 
ceeds to  give  the  reverse  of  the  picture.  And  here  I 
shall  use  his  own  words.  "The  laboring  class  com- 
pose the  bulk  of  the  people;  the  great  body  of  the 
people ;  the  vast  majority  of  the  people^these  are  the 
terms  by  which  English  writers  and  speakers  usually 
describe  those  whose  only  property  is  their  labor.'* 

"  Of  comprehensive  words,  the  two  most  frequently 
used  in  English  politics,  are  distress  and  pauperism. 
After  these,  of  expressions  applied  to  the  state  of  the 
poor,  the  most  common  are  vice  and  misery,  wretched- 
ness, sufferings,  i^orance,  degradation,  discontent,  de- 
pravity, drunkenness,  and  the  increase  of  crinoe ;  with 
many  more  of  the  like  nature.*' 

He  goes  on  to  give  the  details  of  this  inequality  and 
wretchedness,  in  terms  calculated  to  sicken  and  appal 
one  to  whom  the  picture  is  new.  That  he  has  painted 
strongly  we  may  suppose ;  but  there  is  ample  corrobo- 
rating testimony,  if  such  were  needed,  that  the  repre- 
sentation is  substantially  just.  Where  so  much  misery 
exists,  there  must  of  course  be  much  discontent,  and 
many  have  been  disposed  to  trace  the  sources  of  the 
former  in  Ticious  legislation,  or  the  structure  of  govern- 
ment; and  the  author  gives  the  various  schemes,  some- 
times contradictory,  sometimes  ludicrous,  which  pro- 
jectors have  devised  as  a  remedy  for  all  this  evil  to 
which  flesh  is  heir.  That  ill  judged  legislation  may 
have  sometimes  aggravated  the  general  suffering,  or  that 
its  extremity  may  be  mitigated  by  the  well  directed 
efibrts  of  the  wise  and  virtuous,  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
One  purpose  for  which  it  has  been  permitted  to  exist  is, 
that  it  may  call  forth  such  efforts,  and  awaken  powers 
and  virtues  which  would  otherwise  have  slumbered  for 
want  of  object.  But  remedy  there  is  none,  unless  it 
be  to  abandon  their  civilization.  This  inequality,  this 
vice,  this  misery,  this  slavery,  is  the  price  of  England's 
civilization.  They  suffer  the  lot  of  humanity.  But 
perhaps  we  may  be  permitted  humbly  to  hope,  that 
great,  intense  and  widely  spread  as  this  misery  un- 
doubtedly is  in  reality,  it  may  yet  be  less  so  than  in 
appearance.  We  can  estimate  but  very,  very  imper- 
fectly the  good  and  evil  of  individual  condition,  as  of 
different  states  of  society.  Some  unexpected  solace 
arises  to  alleviate  the  severest  calamity.  Wonderful  is 
the  power  of  custom,  in  making  the  hardest  condition 
tolerable ;  the  most  generally  wretched  life,  has  circum- 
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stances  of  miugatioiiyAnd  mom«nu  of  vivid  enjoyment, 
of  which  the  more  seemingly  happy  can  scarcely  con- 
ceive ;  though  the  lives  of  individuals  be  shortened,  the 
aggregate  of  existence  is  increased ;  even  the  various 
forms  of  death  accelerated  by  want,  familiarized  to  the 
contemplation,  like  death  to  the  soldier  on  the  field  of 
battle,  may  become  scarcely  more  formidable,  than 
what  we  are  accustomed  to  regard  as  nature's  ordinary 
outleu  of  existence.  If  we  could  perfectly  analyse 
the  enjoyments  and  sufferings  of  the  most  happy,  and 
the  most  miserable  man,  we  should  perhaps  be  startled 
to  find  the  difference  so  much  less  than  our  previous  im- 
pressions had  led  us  lo  conceive.  Bat  it  is  not  for  us 
to  assume  the  province  of  omniscience.  The  particu* 
lar  theory  of  the  author  quoted,  seems  to  be  founded  on 
an  assumption  of  thissor^— that  there  is  a  certain  sta^ 
in  the  progress,  when  there  is  a  certain  balance  between 
the  demand  for  labor,  and  the  supply  of  it,  which  is 
more  desirable  than  any  other — when  the  territory  is  so 
thickly  peopled  that  all  cannot  own  land  and  cultivate 
the  soil  for  themselves,  but  a  portion  will  be  oompelled 
U>  sell  their  labor  to  others ;  still  leaving,  however,  the 
wages  of  labor  high,  and  the  laborer  independent.  It  is 
plain,  however,  t^at  Uiis  would  in  like  manner  partake 
of  the  good  and  the  evil  of  other  states  of  society. 
There  would  be  less  of  equality  and  less  rudeness,  than 
in  the  early  stages ;  less  civilization  and  less  suffering, 
than  in  the  latter. 

It  is  the  competition  for  employment,  which  is  the 
source  of  this  misery  of  society,  that  gives  rise  to  all  ex- 
eellenee  in  art  and  knowledge.  When  the  demand  for 
labor  exceeds  the  supply,  the  services  of  the  most  ordi- 
narily qualified  laborer  will  be  eagerly  retained. *  When 
the  supply  begins  to  exceed,  and  competition  is  estab- 
lished, higher  and  higher  qualifications  will  be  required, 
until  at  length,  when  it  becomes  very  intense,  none  but 
the  most  consummately  skilful  can  be  sure  to  be  em- 
ployed. Nothing  but  necessity  can  drive  men  to  the 
exertions  which  are  necessary  so  to  qualify  themselves. 
But  it  is  not  in  arts,  merely  mechanical  alone,  that  this 
superior  excellence  will  be  required.  It  will  be  extend- 
ed to  every  intellectual  employment ;  and  though  this 
may  not  be  the  efilect  in  the  instance  of  every  individual, 
yet  it  will  fix  the  habils  and  cbaractor  of  the  society, 
and  prescribe  every  where,  and  in  every  department, 
the  highest  possible  standard  of  attainmenL 

But  how  is  it  that  the  existence  of  slavery  as  with  us, 
will  retard  the  evils  of  civilization  7  Very  obviously. 
It  is  the  intense  competition  of  civilized  life,  that  gives 
rise  to  the  excessive  cheapness  of  labor,  and  the  exces- 
sive cheapness  of  labor,  is  the  cause  of  the  evils  in 
question.  Slave  labor  can  never  be  so  cheap  as  what  is 
called  free  labor.  Political  economists  have  established 
as  the  natural  standard  of  wages  in  a  fully  peopled 
country,  the  ralue  of  the  laborer's  subsistence.  I 
shall  not  stop  to  inquire  into  the  precise  truth  of  this 
proposition.  It  certainly  approximates  the  truth. 
Where  competition  is  intense,  men  will  labor  for  a 
bare  subsistence,  and  less  than  a  competent  subsistence. 
The  empbyer  of  free  laborers  obtains  their  services 
during  the  time  of  their  health  and  vigor,  without  the 
charge  of  rearing  them  from  infancy,  or  supporting 
them  in  sickness  or  old  age.  This  charge  is  imposed  on 
the  employer  of  slave  labor,  who,  therefore,  pays  higher 
wages,  and  cuts  off  the  principal  source  of  misery— the 


wants  and  sufi^ings  of  infancy,  sickness,  and  old  age; 
Laborers  too  will  be  less  skilful,  and  perform  1m 
work^enhancing  the  price  of  that  sort  of  labor.  The 
poor  laws  of  England  are  an  attempt— bat  an  avkvaid 
and  empirical  attempt— to  supply  the  place  of  that 
which  we  should  suppose  the  feelings  of  every  homui 
heart  would  declare  to  be  a  natural  obligation-that  be 
who  has  received  the  benefit  of  the  laborer^  Mrrica 
during  his  health  and  vigor,  should  maintain  htm  when 
he  becomes  unable  to  provide  for  his  own  nppoit 
They  answer  their  purpose,  however,  very  imperfNily, 
and  are  unjustly,  and  unequally  imposed.  There  ie  do 
attempt  to  apportion  the  burden  according  to  thebeo^ 
fit  leeeived— and  perhaps  there  ooald  be  none.  Thiiii 
one  of  the  evils  of  their  condition. 

In  periods  of  oomnoereial  revulsion  and  distreae,Iike 
the  present,  the  distress,  in  countries  of  free  labor,  hili 
principally  on  the  laborers.  In  those  of  slave  labor,  it 
falls  almost  exclusively  on  the  employer.  In  the  fi» 
mer,  when  a  business  becomes  unprofitable,  the  enplojr* 
er  dismisses  his  laborers  or  lowers  their  wages.  But  with 
us,  it  is  the  very  period  at  which  we  are  lesat  aUe  to 
dismiss  our  laborers ;  and  if  we  would  not  loffer  a  Iv* 
ther  loss,  we  cannot  reduce  their  wagsei  To  reeeire 
the  benefit  of  the  services  of  which  they  sra  eepabte,  ve 
must  provide  for  maintaining  their  health  and  vigor. 
In  point  of  fact,  we  know  that  this  is  sceouoted  among 
tlie  neeessary  expenses  of  management.  If  dw  income 
of  every  planter  of  the  southern  states  were  permsDeDI* 
ly  reduced  one  half,  or  even  much  more  than  diet,  it 
would  not  take  one  jot  from  the  support  and  eomfoitt 
of  the  slaves.  And  this  can  never  be  msterially  altered, 
until  they  shall  become  so  unprofitable  that  shn* 
ry  must  be  of  necessity  abandoned.  It  if  probable 
that  the  acoumulation  of  individual  wealth  will  nefsr 
be  carried  to  quite  so  great  an  extent  in  a  alare  hoMiog 
country,  as  in  one  of  free  labor ;  but  a  consaqoeooe  will 
be,  that  there  will  be  leas  inequality  and  leaasnfein^ 

Sermhidt  is  the  condition  of  civilizsUon.  It  wade* 
creed,  when  the  command  was  given,  "  be  fraitfol,  ml 
multiply  and  replenish  the  earth,  and  subdue  it,"  and 
when  it  was  added,  **  in  the  sweat  of  thy  faceebalttboa 
eat  bread."  And  what  human  being  shall  amgate  to 
himself  the  authority  to  pronounce  that  our  fonn  of  it  ii 
worse  In  itself,  or  more  displeasing  to  Grod  than  that 
which  exisu  elsewhere  ?  Shall  it  be  said  that  the  ser- 
vitude of  other  countries  grows  out  of  the  eiigeoey  of 
their  circumsunces,  and  therefore  society  is  not  reepoa- 
sible  for  it  ?  But  if  we  know  that  in  the  progreee  of 
things  it  is  to  come,  would  it  not  seem  the  part  of  vii- 
dom  and  foresight,  to  make  provision  for  it,  and  ihcRby, 
if  we  can,  mitigste  the  severity  of  its  evils?  Bottbe 
fact  is  not  so.  Let  any  one  who  doubts,  read  the  book 
to  which  I  have  several  times  referred,  and  be  maybe 
satisfied  that  it  was  fi>roed  upon  us  by  the  extresieeien- 
gency  of  circumstances,  in  a  struggle  for  very  eiiatence. 
Without  it,  it  is  doubtful  whether  a  white  man  woold 
be  DOW  existing  on  this  continent— certain,  that  if  dw* 
were,  they  would  be  in  a  state  of  the  utmost  deeli»tt«i 
weakness  and  misery.  It  was  forced  on  ua  by  neem- 
sity,  and  further  fastened  tipon  us,  by  the  soperiorao- 
thority  of  the  mother  country.  I,  for  one,  seither 
deprecate  nor  resent  the  gift  Nor  did  we  iitfttBtt 
slavery.  The  Afrieans  brought  to  us  had  been,  epeak- 
ing  in  the  general,  slaves  in  their  own  counliT»  ■" 
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only  anderwent  a  change  of  mafttera.  In  the  countries 
of  Europe,  and  the  states  of  our  eonfederscy,  in  which 
slavery  has  ceased  to  exist,  it  was  abolished  by  positite 
legistetion.  If  the  order  of  nature  has  been  departed 
fronn,  and  a  forced  and  ariiflcial  state  of  things  intro- 
duced, it  has  been,  as  the  experience  of  all  the  world 
declares,  by  them  and  not  by  us. 

That  there  are  great  evils  in  a  society  where  slavery 
exists,  and  that  the  institution  is  liable  to  great  abase, 
I  have  already  said.  To  say  otherwise,  would  be  to 
say  that  they  were  not  human.  But  the  whole  of 
human  life  is  a  system  of  evils  and  compensations. 
We  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  compensations 
with  us  are  fewer,  or  smaller  in  proportion  to  the  evils, 
than  those  of  any  other  condition  of  society.  Tell  me 
of  an  evil  or  abuse ;  of  an  instance  of  cruelty,  oppres- 
sion, licentiousness,  crime  or  suffering,  and  I  will  point 
out,  and  often  in  five-fold  degree,  an  equivalent  evil  or 
abuse  in  countries  where  slavery  does  not  exist. 

Let  us  examine  without  blenching,  the  actual  and  al- 
leged evils  of  slavery,  and  the  array  of  horrors  whieb 
many  suppose  to  be  its  universal  concomitants*  It  is 
•aid  that  the  slave  is  out  of  the  protection  of  the  law  ; 
that  if  the  law  purports  to  protect  him  in  life  and  limb, 
it  is  but  imperfectly  executed ;  that  he  is  still  subject  to 
excessive  labor,  d^rading  blows,  or  any  other  sort  of 
torture,  which  a  master  pampered  and  brutalized  by 
the  exercise  of  arbitrary  power,  may  think  proper  to 
inHict ;  be  is  cut  off  from  the  opportunity  of  intellectual, 
moral,  or  religious  improvement,  and  even  positive 
eiwetmenu  are  directed  against  his  acquiring  the  rndi- 
iwienu  of  knowledge ;  he  is  cut  off  forever  from  the 
bope  of  raising  his  condition  in  society,  whatever  may 
be  his  merit,  talents,  or  virtues,  and  therefore  deprived 
of  the  strongest  incentive  to  useful  and  praiseworthy  ex- 
ertion ;  his  physical  degradation  begets  a  corresponding 
moral  degradation  ;  he  is  without  moral  principle,  and 
addicted  to  the  lowest  vices,  particularly  theft  and 
fiilsehood ;  if  marriage  be  not  disallowed,  it  is  liule  bet- 
ter than  a  state  of  concubinage,  from  which  results  gene- 
ral licentiousness,  and  the  want  of  chastity  among 
fenoalee^this  indeed  is  not  protected  by  law,  but  is 
subject  to  the  outrages  of  brutal  lust ;  both  sexes  are 
liable  to  have  their  dearest  affections  violated ;  to  be 
•old  like  brutes ;  husbands  to  be  torn  from  wives^  chil- 
dren from  parents ; — this  is  the  picture  commonly  pre- 
•ented  by  the  denouncers  of  slavery. 

It  is  a  somewhat  singular  fact,  that  when  there  exist- 
ed in  oar  state  no  law  for  punishing  the  murder  of  a 
^uve^  other  than  a  pecuniary  fine,  there  were,  I  will 
TentuM  to  say,  at  least  ten  murders  of  freemen,  for  one 
murder  of  a  slave.  Yet  it  is  supposed  they  are  less 
pBOteeted,  or  less  secure  than  their  masters.  Why,  they 
are  protected  by  their  very  situation  in  society,  and 
therefore  less  need  the  protertbn  of  law.  With  any 
cKber  person  than  their  master,  it  is  hardly  possible  for 
them  to  come  into  such  sort  of  collision  as  usually  gives 
riae  to  furious  and  revengeful  pessiona;  they  offer  no 
temptation  to  the  murderer  for  gain ;  against  the  mas 
ter  bimaelf,  they  have  the  security  of  his  own  interest, 
end  by  his  superintendence  and  authority,  they  sre 
protected  from  the  revengeful  passions  of  each  other. 
am  by  no  means  sure  that  the  cause  of  humanity  has 
been  eerved  by  the  change  in  jurisprudence,  which  has 
placed  their  murder  on  the  same  footing  with  that  of  a 


freeman.  The  change  was  made  in  subserviency  to 
the  opinions  and  clamor  of  others,  who  were  utterly  in- 
competent to  form  en  opinion  on  the  subject ;  and  a 
wise  act  is  sekiom  the  result  of  legislation  in  this  spirit. 
From  the  fact  which  I  have  sUied,  it  is  plain  that  they 
less  need  protection.  Juries  are,  therefore,  less  willing 
to  convict,  and  it  may  sometimes  happen  that  tbegnitty 
will  escape  all  punishment  SeeurUg  is  one  of  the  com- 
pensations of  their  humble  position.  We  challenge  the 
comparison,  that  with  us  there  have  been  fewer  murders 
of  slaves,  than  of  parents,  children,  apprentices,  and 
other  murders,  cruel  and  unnatural,  in  societies  where 
slavery  does  not  exist. 

But  short  of  life  or  limb,  various  cruelties  may  be 
practised  as  the  passions  of  the  master  may  dictate. 
To  this  the  same  reply  has  been  often  given— that  they 
are  secured  by  the  master's  interest.  If  the  state  of 
slavery  is  to  exist  at  alt,  the  master  must  have,  and 
ought  to  have,  such  power  of  punishment  as  will  com- 
pel them  to  perform  the  duties  of  their  station.  And  is 
not  this  for  their  advantage  as  well  as  his  7  No  human 
being  can  be  contented,  who  does  not  perform  the  du- 
ties of  his  station.  Has  the  master  any  temptation  to 
go  beyond  this?  If  he  infiicu  on  him  such  punishment 
as  will  permanently  impair  bis  strength,  he  inflicts  a 
loss  on  himself,  and  so  if  he  requires  of  him  excessive 
labor.  Compare  the  labor  required  of  the  slave,  with 
those  of  the  free  agricultural,  or  manufacturing  laborer 
in  Europe,  or  even  in  the  more  thickly  peopird  portions 
of  the  non-slave  holding  slates  of  our  confederacy — 
though  these  last  are  no  fair  subjects  of  comparison— 
they  enjoying,  as  I  have  said,  in  a  great  degree,  the  ad- 
vantages of  slavery  along  with  those  of  an  early  and 
simple  state  of  society.  Read  the  English  pariiamen- 
tary  reports,  on  the  condition  of  the  manufacturing  ope- 
ratives, and  the  children  employed  in  factories.  And 
such  is  the  impotence  of  man  to  remedy  the  evils  which 
the  condition  of  his  existence  has  imposed  on  him,  that 
it  is  much  to  be  doubted  whether  the  attempts  by  legis- 
lation  to  improve  their  situation,  will  not  aggravate  its 
evils.  They  resort  to  this  excessive  labor  as  a  choice 
of  evils.  If  so,  the  amount  of  their  compensation  will 
be  lessened  also  with  the  diminished  labor ;  for  this  is  a 
matter  which  legislation  cannot  regnlate.  Is  it  the 
part  of  benevolence  then  to  cut  them  off  even  from  this 
miserable  liberty  of  choice?  Yet  would  these  evils  ex- 
ist in  the  same  decree,  if  the  laborers  were  the  property 
of  the  master-^having  a  direct  interest  in  preserving 
their  lives,  their  heahh  and  strength  ?  Who  but  a  dri- 
velling fiinacie,  has  thought  of  the  necessity  of  protect- 
ing ddmestrc  animals  from  the  cruelty  of  their  owners  ? 
And  yet  are  not  great  and  wanton  cruelties  praci  ised  on 
these  animab  ?  Compare  the  whole  of  the  cruelties  in- 
flicted on  slaves  throughout  our  southern  country,  with 
those  elsewhere,  inflicted  by  ignorant  and  depraved  por- 
tions of  the  community,  on  those  whom  the  relations  of 
society  put  into  their  power — of  brutal  husbands  on  their 
wives;  of  brutal  parents — subdued  against  the  strongest 
instincts  of  nature  to  that  brutality  by  the  extremity  of 
their  misery-- on  their  children  ;  of  brutal  masters  on 
apprentices.  And  if  it  should  be  asked,  are  not  similar 
cruelties  inflicted,  and  miseries  endwred  in  your  society  7 
{  answer  fn  no  comparable  degree.  The  class  in  ques- 
tion are  placed  under  the  control  of  others,  who  are  in- 
terested U>  mtraiD  their  excesses  of  cruelty  or  rage. 
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Wives  are  protected  from  their  huslMndi,  and  children 
from  their  parents.  And  this  is  no  inconsiderable  com- 
pensation of  the  cTiIs  of  oar  system  ;  and  would  so  ap- 
pear, if  we  could  form  any  conception  of  the  immense 
amount  of  misery  which  is  elsewhere  thus  inflicted. 
The  other  class  of  society,  more  eletated  in  their  po- 
sition, are  also  (speaking  of  course  in  the  general)  more 
elevated  in  character,  and  more  responsible  to  public 
opinion. 

But  besides  the  interest  of  their  master,  there  is 
another  security  against  cruelly.  The  relation  of  mas- 
ter and  stave,  when  there  is  no  mischievous  interference 
between  them,  is,  as  the  experience  of  all  the  world  de- 
clares, naturally  one  of  kindness.  As  to  the  fact,  we 
should  be  held  interested  witnesses,  but  we  appeal  to 
universal  nature.  Is  it  not  natural  that  a  man  should 
be  atutched  to  that  which  is  Au  Mon,  and  which  has 
contributed  to  his  convenience,  his  enjoyment,  or  his 
Taniiy?  This  is  felt  even  towards  animals,  and  inani- 
mate objects.  How  much  more  towards  a  being  of  su- 
perior intelligence  and  usefulness,  who  can  appreciate 
our  feelings  towards  him,  and  return  them  7  Is  it  not 
natural  that  we  should  be  interested  in  that  which  is 
dependant  on  us  for  protection  and  support?  Do  not 
men  every  where  contract  kind  feelings  towards  their 
dependants  7  Is  it  not  natural  that  men  should  be  more 
attached  to  those  whom  they  have  long  known^-whom, 
perheps,  they  have  reared  or  been  associated  with  from 
infancy — than  to  one  with  whom  their  connexion  has 
been  casual  and  temporary  7  What  is  there  in  our  at- 
mosphere or  institutions,  to  produce  a  perversion  of  the 
general  feelings  of  nature  7  To  be  sure,  in  this  as  in  all 
other  relations,  there  is  frequent  cause  of  offence  or  ex- 
citement—on one  side,  for  some  omission  of  duty,  on 
the  other,  on  account  of  reproof  or  punishment' inflicted. 
But  this  is  common  to  the  relation  of  parent  and  child  ; 
and  I  will  venture  to  say  that  if  punishment  be  justly 
inflicted— and  there  is  no  temptation  to  inflict  it  un« 
justly— it  is  as  little  likely  to  occasion  permanent  es» 
trangement  or  resentment  as  ift  that  ease.  Slaves  are 
perpetual  children.  It  is  not  the  common  nature  of 
man,  unless  it  be  depraved  by  his  own  misery,  to  de* 
light  in  witnessing  pain.  It  is  more  grateful  to  behold 
contented  and  cheerful  beings,  than  sullen  and  wretched 
ones.  That  men  are  sometimes  wayward,  depraved 
and  brutal,  we  know.  That  atrocious  and  brutal  cru- 
elties have  been  perpetrated  on  slaves,  and  on  those  who 
were  not  slaves,  by  such  wretches,  we  «lso  know.  But 
that  the  institution  of  slavery  has  a  natural  tendency  to 
form  such  a  character,  that  such  crimes  are  more  com- 
mon, or  more  aggravated  than  in  other  statea  of  society, 
or  produce  among  us  less  surprise  and  honor,  we  ut- 
terly deny,  and  challenge  the  comparison.  Indeed  I 
have  little  hesitation  in  saying,  that  if  full  evidence 
could  be  obtained,  the  eomparison  would  result  in  our 
favor,  and  that  the  tendency  of  slavery  is  rather  to  hu- 
manize than  to  brutalize. 

The  accounts  of  travellers  in*  oriental  countries,  give 
a  very  favorable  representation  of  the  kindly  relations 
which  exist  between  the  master  and  slave;  the  latter 
being  often  the  friend,  and  sometimes  the  heir  of  the  for- 
mer. Generally,  however,  especially  if  they  be  Eng- 
lish travellers — if  they  say  any  thing  which  may  seem 
to  give  a  fiivorable  complexion  to  slavery,  they  think  it 
necessary  to  enter  their  protest,  that  they  shall  not  be 


taken  to  give  any  sanction  to  slavery  u  it  exisuio 
America.  Yet  human  nature  is  the  aame  io  all  coon. 
iries.  There  are  very  obvious  reasons  why  in  those 
countries  there  should  be  s  nearer  approach  u>  equality 
in  their  manners.  The  master  and  slave  are  ofieoof 
cognate  races,  and  therefore  tend  more  to  awmiltte. 
There  is  in  (act  less  inequality  in  mind  and  chancur, 
where  the  master  is  but  imperfealy  civilized  Lea 
Isbor  is  exacted,  because  the  master  baa  fever  moiiva 
to  accumulate.  But  is  it  an  injury  to  a  homao  being, 
that  regular,  if  not  excessive  labor  should  he  required 
of  him  7  The  primeval  curse,  with  the  ueual  benigDity 
of  providentinl  contrivance,  has  been  turned  into  the  so- 
lace of  an  existence  that  would  be  much  rooreintolenble 
without  it  If  they  labor  less,  they  are  much  more  nb- 
ject  to  the  outrages  of  capricious  panios.  If  it  ven 
put  to  the  choice  of  any  human  being,  would  be  fxefier 
to  be  the  slave  of  a  civilized  man,  or  of  a  barbsriaQor 
semi-barbarian  7  But  if  the  general  tendency  of  the  in- 
stitution in  those  countries  is  to  create  kindly  rehtioiii, 
can  it  be  imagined  why  it  should  operate  differently  is 
this?  It  is  true,  as  suggested  by  President  Dew-viih 
the  exception  of  the  ties  of  close  consanguinity,  it  ibnni 
one  of  the  most  intimate  relations  of  aodeiy.  And  it 
will  be  more  and  more  so,  the  longer  it  continnes  to  ei* 
ist.  The  harshest  features  of  slavery  were  created  by 
those  who  were  strangers  to  slavery— who  wpposri 
that  it  consisted  in  keeping  savages  in  subjectioD  by 
violence  and  terror.  The  severest  laws  to  be  fbnod  on 
our  statute  book,  were  enacted  by  sach,  and  such  ue 
still  found  to  be  the  severest  masters.  As  society  b^ 
comes  settled,  and  the  wandering  habits  of  onr  country- 
men altered,  there  will  be  a  lai^r  and  larger  proportioo 
of  those  who  were  reared  by  the  owner,  or  derived  to 
him  from  his  ancestors,  and  who  therefore  will  be  vam 
and  more  inlioaately  regarded,  as  fonning  a  portktt  of 
his  fiunily. 

It  is  true  that  the  slave  is  driven  to  labor  by  stripes  ; 
and  if  the  object  of  punishment  be  to  produce  obediesee 
or  reformation,  with  the  least  permanent  injory,  it  b 
the  best  method  of  punishment  But  is  it  not  iototen- 
ble,  that  a  being  formed  in  the  image  of  his  Maker, 
should  be  degraded  by  hUnot  7  This  is  one  of  iltf  p«^ 
versions  of  mind  and  feeling,  to  which  I  abaii  have 
occasion  again  to  refer.  Such  punishment  would  be 
degrading  to  a  freeman,  who  bad  the  thoogbtt  and  as- 
pirations of  a  freeman.  In  general  it  is  not  degrtdin? 
to  a  slave,  nor  is  it  felt  to  be  so.  The  evil  is  the  bodily 
pain.  Is  it  degrading  to  a  child  7  Or  if  in  any  parti* 
lar  instance  it  would  be  so  felt,  it  is  sore  not  to  be  »■ 
flicted— unless  in  those  rare  cases  which  coBstitotetha 
startling  and  eccentric  evils,  from  which  no  society  s 
exempt,  and  against  which  no  institutioos  of  society 
can  provide. 

Thi  sUm  ia  cut  ^fiom  OU  mems  qfrntdUetad,  aisn< 
and  nUgimu  inqtrovtmenty  and  in  cmsequaut  kit  >«• 
charaeUr  6ecomcs  deftrtned,  amd  k$  wddUUd  Uiitrt^ 
vicBt.  The  slave  receives  such  instruction  asqwlifi" 
him  to  discharge  the  duties  of  his  particular  atatios. 
The  Creator  did.  not  intend  that  every  indiridnalbiuDaB 
being  should  be  highly  cultivated,  morally  and  ioiejl*. 
tually,  for  as  we  have  aeen,  he  has  impoeed  coodiiio* 
on  society  which  would  render  this  impossible.  Then 
must  be  general  mediocrity,  or  the  highest  culiiwtioB 
must  exist  along  with  ignorance,  vice,  and  degiadatioB. 
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Bat  18  there  in  the  aggregate  of  society,  less  opportunity 
for  intellectoal  and  moral  cultiration,  on  aoooant  of  the 
existence  of  slavery  7  We  must  estimate  institutions 
from  their  aggregate  of  good  or  evil  I  refer  to  the 
▼iews  which  I  have  before  expressed  to  this  socioty.  It 
is  by  the  existence  of  slavery,  exempting  so  large  a 
portion  of  our  citizens  from  the  necessity  of  bodily 
labor,  that  we  have  a  greater  proportion  than  any  other 
people,  who  have  leisure  for  intellectual  pursuits,  and 
the  means  of  attaining  a  liberal  education.  If  we  throw 
away  this  opportunity,  we  shall  be  morally  responsible 
for  the  neglect  or  abuse  of  our  advantages,  and  shall 
most  unquestionably  pay  the  penalty.  But  the  blame 
will  rest  on  ourselves,  and  not  on  the  character  of  our 
institutions. 

I  add  further,  notwithstanding  that  equaUiy  seems  to 
be  the  passion  of  the  day,  i^  as  Providence  has  evidently 
decreed,  there  can  be  but  a  certain  portion  of  intellec- 
tual excellence  in  any  community,  it  is  better  that  it 
should  be  muquaily  divided.  It  is  better  that  a  part 
shoald  be  fully,  and  highly  cultivated,  and  the  rest  utter- 
ly ignoranL  To  constitute  a  society,  a  variety  of  offices 
must  be  discharged,  from  those  requiring  but  the  lowest 
degree  of  intellectual  power,  to  those  requiring  the  very 
highest,  and  it  should  seem  that  the  endowments  ought, 
to  be  apportioned  according  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
situation.  In  the  course  of  human  afiairs,  there  arise 
difficulties  which  can  only  be  comprehended,  or  sur- 
mounted by  the  strongest  native  power  of  intellect, 
strengthened  by  the  most  assiduous  exercise,  and  en- 
riched with  the  most  extended  knowledge— and  even 
these  are  sometimes  found  inadequate  to  the  exigency. 
The  first  want  of  society  is — leaders.  Who  shall  esti- 
mate the  value  to  Athens,  of  Solon,  Aristides,  Themis- 
tocies,  Cymon,  or  Pericles?  If  society  have  not  leaders 
qualified  as  I  have  said,  they  will  have  those  who  will 
lead  them  blindly  to  their  loss  and  ruin.  Men  of  no 
great  native  power  of  intellect,  and  of  imperfect  and 
superficial  knowledge,  are  the  most  mischievous  of  all — 
none  are  so  busy,  meddling,  confident,  presumptuous, 
and  iotoleranu  The  whole  of  society  receives  the 
benefit  of  the  exertions  of  a  mind  of  extraordinary 
endowments.  Of  all  communities,  one  of  the  least  di- 
sirable,  would  be  that  in  which  imperfect,  superficial, 
half-education  should  be  universal  The  first  care  of 
a  state  which  regards  its  own  safety,  prosperity  and 
honor,  should  be,  that  when  minds  of  extraordinary 
power  appear,  to  whatever  department  of  knowledge, 
art  or  science,  their  exertions  may  be  directed,  the 
means  should  be  provided  of  their  most  consummate 
cultivation.  Next  to  this,  that  education  should  be  as 
widely  extended  as  possible. 

Odium  has  been  cast  upon  our  legislation,  on  account 
of  its  forbidding  the  elements  of  education  to  be  com- 
municated to  slaves.  But  in  truth  what  injury  is  done 
to  them  by  this?  He  who  works  during  the  day  with 
his  hands,  does  not  read  in  intervals  of  leisure  for  his 
amusement,  or  the  improvement  of  his  mind— or  the 
exceptions  are  so  very  rare,  as  scarcely  to  need  the 
being  provided  for.  Of  the  many  slaves  whom  I  have 
known  capable  of  reading,  I  have  never  known  one  to 
read  any  thing  but  the  Bible,  and  this  Usk  they  imposed 
on  themselves  as  matter  of  duty.  Of  all  methods  of 
relil^ious  instruction,  however,  this,  of  reading  for  them- 
selves,-would  be  the  most  inefficient— their  comprehen- 


sion is  defective,  and  the  employment  is  to  them  an 
unusual  and  laborious  one.  There  are  but  very  few 
who  do  not  enjoy  other  means,  more  efifeetual  for  reli- 
gious instruction.  There  is  no  place  of  worship  opened 
for  the  white  population,  from  which  they  are  excluded* 
I  believe  it  a  mistake,  to  say  that  the  instruaions  there 
given  are  not  adapted  to  their  comprehension,  or  calcch 
lated  to  improve  them.  If  they  are  given  as  they 
ought  U>  be— pmctically,  and  without  pretension,  and 
are  such  as  are  generally  intelligible  to  the  free  part  of 
the  audience,  comprehending  all  grades  of  intelleaual 
capacity,  they  will  not  be  unintelligible  to  slaves.  I 
doubt  whether  this  be  not  better  than  instruction,  ad- 
dressed specially  to  themselves— which  they  might  look 
upon  as  a  deviee  of  the  master's,  to  make  them  more 
obedient  and  profitable  to  himself.  Their  minds,  gene- 
rally, shew  a  strong  religious  tendency,  and  they  are 
fond  of  assuming  the  office  of  religious  instructers  to 
each  other ;  and  perhaps  their  religious  notions  are  not 
much  more  extravagant  than  those  of  a  large  portion 
of  the  free  population  of  our  country.  I  am  liot  sure 
that  there  is  a  much  smaller  proportion  ot  them,  than 
of  the  free  population,  who  make  some  sort  of  religious 
profession.  It  is  certainly  the  masier's  inUreai  that  they 
should  have  proper  religious  sentiments,  and  if  be  fiiils 
in  his  duty  towards  them,  we  may  be  sure  that  the  con* 
sequences  will  be  visited  not  upon  them,  but  upon  him. 

If  there  were  any  chance  of  their  elevating  their 
rank  and  condition  in  society,  it  might  be  matter  of 
hardship,  that  they  should  be  debarred  those  rudiments 
of  knowledge  which  open  the  way  to  further  attain- 
ments. But  this  they  know  cannot  be,  and  that  further 
attainments  woukl  be  useless  to  them. .  Of  the  evil  of 
this,  I  shall  speak  hereafter.  A  knowledge  of  reading, 
writing,  and  the  elements  of  arithmetic,  is  convenient 
and  imporunt  to  the  free  laborer,  who  is  the  transactor 
of  his  own  aifairs,  and  the  guardian  of  his  own  inte- 
resta— but  of  what  use  would  they  be  to  the  slave  ? 
These  alone  do  not  elevate  the  mind  or  character,  if 
such  elevation  were  desirable. 

If  we  estimate  their  morals  according  to  that  which 
should  be  the  standard  of  a  free  man's  morality,  then  I 
grant  they  are  degraded  in  morals — though  by  no  means 
to  the  extent  which  those  who  are  unacquainted  with 
the  institutKNi  seem  to  suppose.  We  justly  suppose, 
that  the  Creator  will  require  of  man,  the  performance 
of  the  duties  of  the  station  in  which  his  providence  has 
placed  him,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  virtues  which 
are  adapted  to  their  performance ;  that  he  will  make 
allowance  for  all  imperfection  of  knowledge,  and  the 
absence  of  the  usual  helps  and  motives  which  lead 
to  self-correction  and  improvement.  The  degradation 
of  morals  relates  principally  to  loose  notions  of  honesty, 
leading  to  petty  thefts ;  to  falsehood  and  to  licentious 
intercourse  between  the  sexes.  Though  with  respea 
even  to  these,  I  protest  against  the  opinion  which  seems 
to  be  elsewhere  entertained,  that  they  are  universal,  or 
that  slaves,  in  respea  to  them,  might  not  well  bear  a 
comparison  with  the  lowest  laborious  class  of  other 
countries.  But  certainly  tliere  is  much  dishonesty  lead- 
ing to  petty  thefts.  It  leads,  however,  to  nothing  else. 
They  have  no  contracts  or  dealings  which  might  be  a 
temptation  to  fraud,  nor  do  I  know  that  their  characters 
have  any  tendency  that  way.  They  are  restrained  by 
the  constant,  vigilant,  and  interested  superintei^deoce 
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which  is  exercised  over  them,  from  ibe  commission  of 
offences  of  greater  roa«:niiude«^eTen  if  they  were  dis- 
posed to  them — which  I  am  satisfied  they  are  not 
Nothing  is  so  rarely  heard  o^  as  an  atrocious  crime 
eommitted  by  a  slave ;  especially  since  tbey  have  worn 
off  the  savage  character  which  their  progenitors  brought 
with  th^m  from  Africa.  Their  offences  are  confined 
to  petty  depredations,  principally  for  the  gratification 
of  their  appetites,  and  these  for  reasons  already  given, 
are  chiefly  confined  to  the  property  of  their  owner, 
which  is  most  exposed  to  them.  They  could  make  no 
use  of  a  considerable  booty,  if  they  should  obtain  it 
It  is  plain  that  this  is  a  less  evil  to  society  in  its  conse- 
quences and  example,  than  if  committed  by  a  freeman, 
who  is  master  of  his  own  time  and  actions.  With  refe- 
rence to  society  then,  the  offence  is  less  in  itself— and 
may  we  not  hope  that  it  is  less  in  the  sight  of  Qod.  A 
slave  has  no  hope  that  by  a  course  of  integrity,  he  can 
materially  elevate  his  condition  in  society,  nor  can  bis 
offence  materially  depress  it,  or  affect  bis  means  of 
support,  or  that  of  his  family.  Compared  to  the  free- 
man, he  has  no  character  to  esublish  or  to  lose.  He 
has  not  been  exercised  to  self-gOTernment,  and  being 
without  intellectual  resources,  can  less  resist  the  solici* 
tations  of  appetite.  Theft  in  a  freeman  is  a  crime ;  in 
a  slave,  it  is  a  vice.  I  recolleet  to  have  heard  it  said,  in 
reference  to  some  question  of  a  slave's  theft  which  was 
agitated  in  a  court,  *'  courts  of  justice  bave  no  more  to 
do  with  a  slave's  stealing,  than  with  bis  lying — that  is 
a  matter  for  the  domestic  fornm."  It  was  truly  said*— 
the  theft  of  a  slave  is  no  offence  against  society.  Com- 
pare all  the  evHs  resulting  from  this,  wiih  the  enormous 
amount  of  vice,  crime  and  depravity,  which  in  an  Euro- 
pean, or  one  of  oar  northern  cities,  disgusts  the  moral 
feelings,  and  render  life  and  property  insecure.  80  with 
respect  to  his  falsehood.  I  have  never  heard  or  observ- 
ed, that  slaves  have  any  peculiar  proclivity  to  false- 
hood, unless  it  be  in  denying,  or  concealing  their  own 
offences,  or  those  of  their  fellows.  I  have  never  heard 
of  falsehood  told  by  a  slave  for  a  malicious  purpose. 
Lies  of  vanity  are  sometimes  (old,  as  among  the  weak 
and  ignorant  of  other  conditions.  Falsehood  is  not 
attributed  to  an  individual  charged  with  an  offence  be- 
fore a  court  of  justice,  who  pleads  noi  gidtty — and  cer- 
tainly the  strong  temptation  to  escape  punishment,  in 
the  highest  degree  extenuates,  if  it  does  not  excuse, 
falsehood  told  by  a  slave.  If  the  object  be  to  screen  a 
fellow  slave,  the  act  bears  some  semblance  of  fidelity, 
and  perhaps  truth  could  not  be  told  without  breach  of 
confidence.  I  know  not  how  to  characterize  the  false- 
hood of  a  stave. 

It  has  often  been  said  by  the  denouncers  oV  slavery, 
that  marriage  does  not  exist  among  slaves.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  understand  this,  unless  wilful  falsehood  were 
intended.  We  know  that  marriages  are  contracted  ; 
may  be,  and  often  are,  solemnized  with  the  forms  usual 
among  other  classes  of  society,  and  often  faithfully  ad 
hered  to  during  life.  The  law  has  not  provided  for 
making  those  marriages  indissoluble,  nor  could  it  do  so. 
If  a  man  abandons  his  wife,  being  without  property, 
and  being  both  property  themselves,  he  cannot  be  re- 
quired to  maintain  her.  If  he  abandons  his  wife,  and 
lives  in  a  state  of  concubinage  with  another,  the  law 
cannot  punish  him  for  bigamy.  It  may  perhaps  be 
meant  that  the  chastity  of  wives  is  not  protected  by 


law  from  the  outrages  of  violence.  1  answer,  as  with 
respect  to  their  lives,  that  they  are  protected  by  mai). 
ners,  and  their  position.  Who  ever  heard  of  sadi  oot- 
rages  being  offered  7  At  least  as  seldom,  1  willvaitore 
to  say,  as  in  other  communities  of  different  forms  of 
polity.  One  reason  doubtless  may  be,  that  often  tbere 
is  do  disposition  to  resist  Another  reason  also  may  be, 
that  there  is  little  temptation  to  such  violence,  as  ibete 
is  so  large  a  proportion  of  this  class  of  females  whoiit 
little  value  on  chastity,  and  afford  easy  gratification  to 
the  passions  of  men.  It  might  be  supposed,  from  the 
representations  of  some  writers,  that  a  slave  holding 
country  were  one  wide  stew  for  the  indulf^nee  of 
unbridled  lust  Particular  instances  of  intemperate  sod 
shameless  debauchery  are  related,  which  may  perhaps 
be  true,  and  it  is  left  to  be  inferred  that  this  is  the  oni- 
versal  state  of  manners.  Brutes  and  sbameleis  de* 
baucbees  there  are  in  every  country ;  we  knov  that  if 
such  things  are  related  as  general  or  characteristic,  the 
representation  is  false.  Who  would  argue  from  the 
existence  of  a  Col.  Chartres  in  Ertgland,  or  of  sons 
individuals  who  might,  perhaps,  be  named  in  other  po^ 
tions  of  this  country,  of  the  horrid  disadotenets  of 
manners  occasioned  by  the  want  of  the  insiiiutioo  of 
slavery.  Yet  the  argument  might  be  urged  qniteu 
fairly,  and  it  really  seems  to  me  with  a  little  more  jus- 
tice—for  there  such  depravity  is  attended  with  modi 
more  pernicious  consequences.  Yet  let  us  not  deny  or 
extenuate  the  truth.  It  is  true  that  in  this respea the 
morals  of  this  class  are  very  loose,  (by  no  nuans  so 
universally  so  as  is  often  supposed,)  and  that  the  pas- 
sions of  men  of  the  superior  caste,  tempt  and  find  graii* 
fication  in  the  easy  chastity  of  the  females.  This  b 
evil,  and  to  be  remedied,  if  we  can  do  so,  wiihooi  the 
introduction  of  greater  evil.  But  evil  is  incidenl  to 
every  condition  of  society,  and  as  I  have  said,  wehiie 
only  to  consider  in  which  institution  it  most  predooi- 
nates.' 

Compare  these  prostitutes  of  our  country,  {if  it  is  m* 
injustice  to  eall  them  sO))  and  their  condition  with  ibosB 
of  other  oonn  tries— the  seventy  thousand  pn-«tiintes  of 
London,  or  of  Paris,  or  the  ten  thousand  of  NevTodr, 
or  our  ot her  northern  cities.  Take  the  picture  girea of 
the  ^rst,  from  the  author  whom  I  have  before  quoud. 
"The  laws  and  customs  of  England,  conspire  toaiok 
this  class  of  English  women  into  a  state  of  vice  and  mi- 
sery, beluw  that  which  necessarily  bcbngs  to  »^ 
condition.  Hence,  their  c^tlremc  degradation,  their 
troopers'  oaths,  their  love  of  gin,  their  dpsperste  reek- 
lessness,  and  the  shortness  of  their  miserable  lives." 

"  English  women  of  this  class,  or  rather  girls,  fo' ** 
of  them  live  to  b©  women,  die  like  sheep  with  the  rot; 
so  fast  that  soon  there  would  be  none  left,  if  a  fr«h 
supply  were  not  obtained  equal  to  the  number  of  deaths. 
But  a  fresh  supply  is  always  obuined  without  thelrt»t 
trouble :  seduction  easily  keeps  pace  with  prostiiono* 
or  mortality.  Those  that  die,  are,  like  factory  phildifs 
that  die,  instantly  succeeded  by  new  competiwn  for 
misery  and  death."  There  is  no  hour  of  a  summer's  or 
a  winter's  night,  in  which  there  may  not  be  found  « 
the  streets  a  ghastly  wretch  expiring  under  the  doohk 
tortures  of  disease  and  famine.  Though  less  apprav** 
ted  in  its  features,  the  picture  of  prostitution  in  Ne» 
York  or  Philadelphia  would  be  of  like  cbarKter. 

In  such  communities,  the  unmarried  woman  who 
becomes  a  mother,  is  an  outcast  from  society-w" 
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thoug^h^entimenuliflts  lament  the  hardship  of  the  case, 
it  is  JQStly  and  necessarily  so.  She  is  cut  off  from  the 
hope  of  useful  and  profitable  employment,  and  driven 
by  necessity  to  farther  vice.  Her  misery,  and  the 
hopelessness  of  retrieving*,  render  her  desperate,  until 
•he  sinks  into  every  depth  of  depravity,  and  is  prepared 
for  every  crime  that  can  contaminate  and  infest  society. 
She  has  given  birth  to  a  human  being,  who,  if  it  be  ao 
unfortunate  as  to  survive  its  miserable  infancy,  is  com- 
monly educated  to  a  like  course  of  vice,  depravity  and 
crime. 

Compare  with  this  the  female  slave  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances. She  is  not  a  less  useful  member  of  society 
than  before.  If  shame  be  attached  to  her  conduct,  it 
is  sach  shame  as  would  be  elsewhere  felt  for  a  venial 
impropriety.  She  has  not  impaired  her  means  of  sup- 
port, nor  materially  impaired  her  character,  or  lowered 
her  station  in  society ;  she  has  done  no  great  injury  to 
herself,  or  any  other  human  beinsr.  Her  offspring  is 
not  a  burden,  but  an  acquisition  to  her  owner;  his  sup- 
port is  provided  for,  and  he  is  brought  up  to  usefulness ; 
if  the  fruit  of  intereourse  with  a  freeman,  his  condition 
is,  perhaps,  raised  somewhat  above  that  of  his  mother. 
Under  these  circumstances,  with  imperfect  knowledge, 
tempted  by  the  strongest  of  human  passions — unre- 
strained by  the  motives  which  operate  to  restrain,  but 
are  so  often  found  insufficient  to  restrain  the  conduct  of 
females  elsewhere,  can  it  be  matter  of  surprise  that  she 
should  so  often  yield  to  the  temptation  1  Is  not  the 
evil  less  in  itself,  and  in  reference  to  society — much  less 
in  the  sight  of  Qod  and  man?  As  was  said  of  theftr- 
the  want  of  chastity,  which  among  females  of  other 
countries,  is  sometimes  vice,  sometimes  crime— among 
Che  free  of  our  own,  much  more  ^gravated ;  among 
■laves,  hardly  deserves  a  harsher  term  than  that  of 
weakness.  I  have  heard  of  complaint  made  by  a  free 
prostitDie,  of  the  greater  countenance  and  indulgence 
shown  by  society  towards  colored  persons  of  her  pro- 
fession, (aways  regarded  as  of  an  inferior  and  servile 
elass,  though  individually  free,)  than  to  those  of  her 
own  complexion.  The  former  readily  obtain  employ- 
ment; are  even  admitted  into  families,  and  treated  with 
some  degree  of  kindness  and  familiarity,  while  any  ap- 
proaeh  to  intereourse  with  the  latter  is  shunned  as  con- 
tamination. The  distinstion  is  habitually  made,  and  it 
is  founded  on  the  unerring  instinct  cf  nature.  The  co- 
lored prostitute  is,  in  fact,  a  far  less  contaminated  and 
depraved  being.  Still  many,  in  spite  of  temptation, 
do  preserve  a  perfectly  virtuous  conduct,  and  I  imagine 
it  hardly  ever  entered  into  the  mind  of  one  of  these,  that 
■he  was  likely  to  be  forced  from  it  by  authority  or 
violence. 

It  may  be  asked,  if  we  have  no  prostitutes  from  the 
free  class  of  society  among  ourselves.  I  answer  in  no 
assignable  proportion.  With  general  truth,  it  might 
be  said,  that  there  are  none.  When  such  a  case  occurs, 
it  is  among  the  rare  evils  of  society.  And  apart  from 
other  and  better  reasons,  which  we  believe  to  exist,  it 
is  plain  that  it  must  be  so,  from  the  comparative  absence 
of  temptation.  Our  brothels,  comparatively  very  few— 
and  these  tkatdd  not  be  permitted  to  exist  at  oU— are 
filled,  for  the  most  part,  by  importation  from  the  cities 
of  oar  confederate  states,  where  slavery  does  not  exist, 
In  return  for  the  benefits  which  they  receive  from  our 
slavery,  along  with  tariffs,  libels,  opinions,  moral,  reli' 
gious,  or  political — they  furnish  us  also  with  a  supply 
of  thieves  and  prostitutes.  Never,  but  in  a  single  in- 
stance,  have  1  heard  of  an  ImputaUon  on  the  general 


purity  of  manners,  among  the  free  females  of  the  slave 
holding  states.  Such  an  imputation,  however,  and 
made  in  coarse  terms,  we  have  never  heard  here — here 
where  divorce  was  never  known — where  no  court  was 
ever  polluted  by  an  action  for  criminal  conversation 
with  a  wife — where  it  is  related  rather  as  matter  of  tra- 
dition, not  unmingled  with  wonder,  that  a  Carolinian 
woman  of  education  and  family,  proved  false  to  her 
conjugal  faith — an  imputation  drscrving  only  of  such 
reply  as  self-respect  would  forbid  us  to  give,  if  respect 
for  the  author  of  it  did  not.  And  can  it  be  doubted, 
that  this  puiity  is  caused  by,  and  is  a  compensation  for 
the  evils  resulting  from  the  existence  of  an  enslaved 
class  of  more  relaxed  morals  7 

It  is  mostly  the  warm  passions  of  youth,  which  give 
rise  to  licentious  intercourse,  liut  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
say,  that  the  intercourse  which  takes  place  with  en- 
slaved females,  is  less  depraving  in.  its  effects,  than 
when  it  is  carried  on  with  females  of  their  own  csste. 
In  the  first  place,  as  like  attracts  like,  that  which  is  on- 
like  repels ;  and  though  the  strength  of  passion  be  suf- 
ficient to  overcome  the  repulsion,  still  the  attraction  is 
less.  He  feels  that  he  is  connecting  himself  with  one 
of  an  inferior  and  servile  caste,  and  that  there  is  some- 
thing of  degradation  in  the  act.  The  intercourse  is 
generally  casual;  he  docs  not  make  her  habitually  an 
associate,  and  is  less  likely  to  receive  any  taint  from 
her  habits  and  manners.  He  is  less  liable  to  those  ex- 
traordinary fascinations,  with  which  worthless  women 
sometimes  entangle  their  victims,  to  the  utter  destruc- 
tion of  all  principle,  worth  and  vigor  of  character.  The 
female  of  his  own  race  offers  greater  allurements.  The 
haunts  of  vice  often  present  a  shew  of  elegance,  and 
various  luxury  tempts  the  senses.  They  are  made  an 
habitual  resort^  and  their  inmates  associate,* till  the 
general  character  receives  a  taint  from  the  corrupted 
atmosphere.  Not  only  the  practice  is  licentious,  but 
the  understanding  is  sophisticated ;  the  moral  feelings 
are  bewildered,  and  the  boundaries  of  virtue  and  vice 
confused.  Where  such  licentiousness  very  extensively 
prevails,  society  is  rotten  to  the  heart. 

But  is  it  a  small  compensation  for  the  evils  attending 
the  relation  of  the  sexes  among  the  enslaved  class, 
that  they  have  universally  the  opportunity  of  indulging 
the  first  instinct  of  nature,  by  forming  matrimonial 
connexions?  What  painful  restraint — what  constant 
effort  to  struggle  against  the  strongest  impulses,  are 
hsbitually  practised  elsewhere,  and  by  other  classes'! 
And  they  must  be  practised,  unless  greater  evils  Wbuld 
be  encountered.  On  the  one  side,  all  the  evils  of  vice, 
with  the  miseries  to  which  it  leads— on  the  other,  a 
marriage  cursed  and  made  hateful  by  want,  the  suffer- 
ings of  children,  and  agonizing  apprehensions  con- 
cerning their  future  fate.  Is  it  a  small  good,  that  the 
slave  is  free  from  all  this  1  He  knows  that  his  own 
subsistence  is  secure,  and  that  his  children  will  be  in  as 
good  a  condition  as  himself.  To  a  refined  and  intellec- 
tual nature,  it  may  not  be  difficult  to  practise  the  re- 
straint of  which  I  have  spoken.  But  the  reasoning 
from  such  to  the  great  mass  of  mankind,  is  most  falla- 
cious. To  these,  the  supply  of  their  natural  and  physi- 
cal wants,  and  the  indulgence  of  the  natural  domestic 
affections,  must,  for  the  most  part,  afford  the  greatest 
good  of  which  they  are  capable.  To  the  evils  which 
sometimes  attend  their  matrimonial  connexions,  arising 
from  their  looser  morality,  slaves,  for  obvious  reasons, 
are  comparatively  insensible.  I  am  no  apologist  of 
vice,  nor  would  I  extenuate  the  conduct  of  the  prolli- 
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g^ie  and  unfeeling,  who  would  violate  the  eanctity  of 
even  these  eng-ag«menta,  and  ocoaaion  the  pain  which 
such  violations  no  doubt  do  often  inflict.  Yet  such  is 
the  truth  and  we  cannot  make  it  otherwise.  We  know, 
that  a  woman^s  having-  been  before  a  mother,  is  very 
seldom  indeed  an  objection'  to  her  being  made  a  wife. 
I  know  perfectly  well  how  this  will  be  regarded  by  a 
class  of  reasoners  or  dedaimers,  as  imposing  a  character 
of  deeper  horror  on  the  whole  system;  but  still,  I  will 
say,  that  if  they  are  to  be  exposed  to  the  evil,  it  is  mercy 
that  the  sensibility  to  it  should  be  blunted.  Is  it  no 
compensation  also  for  the  vices  incident  to  slavery, 
that  they  are,  to  a  great  degree,  secured  against  the 
temptation  to  greater  crimes  and  more  atrocious  vices, 
and  the  miseries  which  attend  them;  against  their  own 
disposition  to  indolence,  and  the  profligacy  which  is 
its  common  result  7 

But  if  they  are  subject  to  the  vices,  they  have  also 
the  vi rtues  of  slaves.  Fideli ty—of ten  proof  agains t  all 
temptation,  even  death  itself;  an  eminently  cheerful 
and  social  temper;  what  the  Bible  imposes  as  a  du^, 
but  which  might  seem  an  equivocal  virtue  in  the  code 
of  modem  morality — submission  to  constituted  autho- 
rity,  and  a  disposition  to  be  attached  to,  as  well  as  to 
respect  those  whom  they  are  taught  to  regard  as  supe- 
riors. They  may  have  all  the  knowledge  which  will 
make  them  useful  in  the  station  in  which  God  has  beeA 
pleased  to  place  them,  and  may  cultivate  the  virtues 
which  will  render  them  acceptable  to  him.  But  what 
has  the  slave  of  any  country  to  do  with  heroic  virtues, 
liberal  knowledge,  or  elegant  accomplishments  1  It  is 
for  the  master;  arising  out  of  his  situation— imposed 
on  him  as  duly — dangeroua  and  disgraceful  if  neg- 
fected — to  compensate  for  this,  by  his  own  more  asidu- 
oos  cultivation  of  the  more  generous  virtues,  and  libe- 
ral atuinmenta. 

It  has  been  supposed  one  of  the  great  evils  of  slavery, 
that  it  aflbrds  the  slave  no  opportunity  of  raising  him- 
self to  a  higher  rank  in  society,  and  that  he  has,  there- 
fore, no  inducement  to  meritorious  exertion,  or  the  cul- 
tivation of  his  faculties.  The  indolence  and  careless- 
ness of  the  slave,  and  the  less  productive  quality  of  his 
laboTi  are  traced  to  the  want  of  such  excitemenL  The 
first  compensation  for  this  disadvantage,  is  his  security. 
If  he  can  rise  no  higher,  he  is  just  in  the  same  degree 
secured  against  the  chances  of  falling  lower.  It  has 
been  sometimes  made  a  question  whether  it  were  better 
for  man  to  be  freed  from  the  perturbations  of  hope^d 
fear,  or  to  be  exposed  to  their  vicissitudes.  But  I  sup- 
pose there  could  be  little  question  with  respect  to  a 
situation,  in  which  the  fears  must  greatly  predominate 
over  the  hopes.  And  such,  I  apprehend,  to  be  the  con- 
dition of  the  laboring  poor  in  countries  where  slavery 
does  not  exisL  If  not  exposed  to  present  suffering, 
there  is  continual  apprehension  for  the  future — for 
themselves — for  their  children— of  sickness  and  want, 
if  not  of  actual  starvation.  They  expect  to  improve 
their  circumstances  1  Would  any  person  of  ordinary 
candor,  say  that  there  is  one  in  a  hundred  of  them,  who 
does  not  well  know,  that  with  all  the  exeition  he  can 
make,  it  is  out  of  his  power  materially  to  improve  his 
circumstances  1  I  speak  not  so  much  of  menial  ser- 
vants, who  are  generally  of  a  superior  class,  as  of  the 
agricultural  and  manufacturing  laborers.  They  labor 
with  no  such  view.  It  is  the  instinctive  struggle  to 
preserve  existence — and  when  the  superior  efficiency  of 
their  labor  over  that  of  our  slaves  is  pointed  out,  as  be- 
ing animated  by  a  freeman's  hopes,  might  it  not  well  be 


replied— it  is  becausethey  labor  under  a  sterner  com- 
pulsion. The  laws  interpose  no  obstacle  to  their  nia 
ing  their  condition  in  society.  'Tis  a  great  boon;  bm 
as  to  the  great  mass,  they  know  that  they  never  viU  be 
able  to  raise  it— and  it  should  seem  not  very  impontnt 
in  eflect,  whether  it  be  the  interdict  of  lav,  or  impoaed 
by  the  circumstances  of  the  society.  One  inathoa' 
sand  is  successful.  But  does  his  subcesi  oompennte 
for  the  sufferings  of  the  many  who  are  tantalized,  baf* 
fled,  and  tortured  in  vain  attempts  to  attain  a  like  re- 
sult 7  If  the  individual  be  conscions  of  intellecnul 
power,  the  suffering  is  greater.  Even  where  Buceeis 
is  apparently  attained,  he  sometimes  gaina  it  but  to 
die ;  or  with  all  capacity  to  enjoy  it,  exhausted— von 
out  in  the  struggle  with  fortune.  If  it  be  true  that  the 
African  is  an  inferior  variety  of  the  human  race,  of  Im 
elevated  character,  and  more  limited  intellect,  is  it  not 
desirable  that  the  inferior  laboring  claas  should  be 
made  up  of  such,  who  will  conform  to  their  cooditioB 
without  painful  aspirations,  and  vain  struggles  1 

The  slave  is  certainly  liable  to  be  sold.  But,  perbapi, 
it  may  be  questioned,  whether  this  is  a  greater  evQ 
than  the  liability  of  the  laborer,  in  fully  peopled  cooa- 
tries,  to  be  dismissed  by  his  employer,  with  the  uooer- 
tainty  of  being  able  to  obtain  employment,  or  tbt 
means  of  subsistence  elsewhere.  With  us,  the  eat- 
ployer  cannot  dismiss  his  laborer  without  providiog 
him  with  another  employer.  His  means  of  sulsisteoee 
are  secure,  and  this  is  a  compensation  for  mueh.  He 
is  also  liable  to  be  separated  from  wife  or  child-thotigh 
not  more  frequently,  that  I  am  aware  of,  than  the  exi- 
gency of  their  condition  compels  the  separation  of  fwai- 
lies  among  the  laboring  poor  elsewhere;  but  from 
native  character  and  temperament,  the  aeparatioD  ii 
much  less  severely  felt.  And  it  is  one  of  the  compea- 
sations,  that  he  may  sustain  these  relations  witboat 
suffering  a  still  severer  penally  for  the  indulgence. 

The  love  of  liberty  is  a  noble  passion— to  haw  the 
free,  uncontrolled  disposition  of  ourselves,  our  woidi 
and  actions.  But  alas !  it  is  one  in  which  ve  bwv 
that  a  large  portion  of  the  human  race  can  never  bi 
gratified.  It  is  mockery,  to  say  that  thelaborerioy 
where  has  such  disposition  of  himself;  though  tliere 
may  be  an  approach  to  it  in  some  peculiar,  and  thos^ 
perhaps,  not  the  most  desirable,  sutes  of  society.  Bm 
unless  he  be  properly  disciplined  and  prepared  forio 
enjoyment,  it  is  the  most  faul  boon  that  could  be  con- 
ferred—fatal  to  himself  and  others.  If  slaves  have  k« 
freedom  ef  action  than  other  laborers,  which  I  bjne 
means  admit,  they  are  saved  in  a  great  degree  from  the 
responsibility  of  self-government,  and  the  evils  spring* 
ing  from  their  own  perverse  wills.  Those  who  hxn 
looked  most  closely  into  life,  and  know  bow  great  a 
portion  of  human  misery  is  derived  from  these  source*- 
the  undecided  and  wavering  purpose,  producing  inef- 
fectual exertion,  or  indolence  with  its  thousand  attend- 
ant evils— the  wayward  conduct— intemperance  or  prt^ 
fligacy— will  most  appreciate  this  benefit.  The  line  of 
a  slave's  duly  is  marked  out  with  precision,  and  he  !«• 
no  choice  but  to  follow  it.  He  is  saved  the  double  diffi- 
culty, first  of  determining  the  proper  course  forlunueH 
and  then  of  summoning  up  the  energy  which  will  so** 
tain  him  in  pursuing  it 

If  some  superior  power  should  impose  on  the  labon- 
ous  poor  of  any  odicr  country  this,  as  their  unalien- 
ble  condition— you  shall  be  saved  from  the  torturing 
anxiety  concerning  your  own  future  support,  aad  ih«' 
of  your  children,  which  now  pursues  you  through  li*. 
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and  haunts  you  in  death — you  shall  be  under  the  ne- 
ecssity  of  reg-ular  and  healthful,  thoug'h  not  excessive 
labor — in  return,  you  shall  have  the  ample  supply  of 
your  natural  wants — you  may  follow  the  instinct  of  na- 
ture in  becoming  parents,  without  apprehending-  that 
this  supply  will  fail  youiselves  or  your  children-^ you 
shall  be  supported  and  relieved  in  sickness,  and  in  old 
hge  wear  out  the  remains  of  existence  among'  familiar 
scenes  and  accustomed  associates,  without  being  driven 
to  beg-,  or  to  resort  to  the  hard  and  miserable  charity  of 
a  work  house — you  shall  of  necessity  be  temperate,  and 
shall  have  neither  the  temptation  nor  opportunity  to 
commit  great  crimes,  or  practice  the  more  destructive 
vices — how  inappreciable  would  the  boon  be  thought  I 
And  is  not  this  a  very  near  spproach  to  the  condition  of 
our  slaves  7  The  evils  of  their  situation  they  but  lightly 
feel,  and  would  hardly  feel  at  all,  if  they  were  not  sedu- 
loitsly  instructed  into  sensibility.  Certain  it  is,  that  if 
their  fate  were  at  the  absolute  disposal  of  a  council  of 
the  most  enlightened  philanthropists  in  Christendom, 
with  unlimited  resources,  they  could  place  them  in  no 
situation  so  favorable  to  themselves,  as  that  which  they 
at  present  occupy.  Bu  t  whatever  good  there  may  be,  or 
whatever  mitigation  of  evil,  it  is  worse  than  valueless, 
because  it  is  the  result  of  slavery, 

I  am  aware,  that  however  often  answered,  it  is  likely 
to  be  repeated  again  and  again — how  can  that  institu- 
tion be  tolerable,  by  which  a  large  class  of  society  is 
cut  off  from  the  hope  of  improvement  in  knowledge; 
to  whom  blows  are  not  degrading ;  theft  no  more  than 
a  fault;  falsehood  and  the  want  of  chastity  almost 
venial,  and  in  which  a  husband  or  parent  looks  with 
comparative  indifference,  on  that  which,  to  a  freeman, 
would  be  the  dishonor  of  a  wife  or  child  1 

But  why  notj  if  it  produces  the  greatest  aggregate 
of  goodi  Sin  and  ignorance  are  only  evils  because 
they  lead  to  misery.  It  is  not  our  institution,  but  the 
institution  of  nature,  that  in  the  progress  of  society  a 
portion  of  it  should  be  exposed  to  want,  and  the  misery 
which  it  brings,  and  therofore  involved  in  ignorance, 
vice,  and  depravity.  In  anticipating  some  of  the  good, 
we  also  anticipate  a  portion  of  the  evil  of  civilisation. 
But  we  have  it  in  a  mitigated  form.  The  want  and 
the  misery  are  unknown ;  the  ignorance  is  less  a  mis- 
fortune,  because  the  being  is  not  the  guardian  of  him- 
self and  partly  on  account  of  that  involuntary  igno- 
rance, the  vice  is  less  vice — less  hurtful  to  man,  and 
leas  displeasing  to  God. 

There  is  something  in  this  word  slavery  which 
seems  to  partake  of  the  qualities  of  the  insane  root, 
and  distempers  the  minds  of  men.  That  which  would 
be  true  in  relation  to  one  predicament,  they  misapply 
to  another,  to  which  it  has  no  application  at  all.  Some 
of  the  virtues  ef  a  freeman  would  be  the  vices  of  slaves. 
To  submit  to  a  blow,  would  be  degrading  toa  freemani 
because  he  is  the  protector  of  himself.  It  is  not  de- 
grading to  a  slave—  neither  is  it  to  a  priest  or  a  woman. 
And  is  it  a  misfortune  that  it  should  be  so  1  The  free- 
man of  other  countries  is  compelled  to  submit  to  indigo 
nitiea  hardly  more  endurable  than  blows — ^indignities 
to  make  the  sensitive  feelings  shrink,  and  the  proud 
heart  swell  $  and  this  very  name  of  freeman  gives  them 
double  rancor.  If  when  a  man  is  bom  in  Europe,  it 
were  certainly  foreseen  that  he  was  destined  to  a  life  of 
painful  labor->to  obscurity,  contempt  and  privation — 
would  it  not  be  mercy  that  he  should  be  reared  in  ig- 
norance and  apathy,  and  trained  to  the  endurance  of 
the  evils  he  mast  encounter  ?  It  is  not  certainly  fore- 
seen as  to  any  individual,  but  it  is  foreseen  as  to  the 


gieat  mass  of  those  born  of  the  laboring  poor ;  and  it  is 
for  the  mass,  not  for  the  exception,  that  the  institu- 
tions of  society  are  to  provide.  Is  it  not  better  that  the 
character  and  intellect  of  the  individual  should  be  suit- 
ed to  the  station  which  he  is  to  occupy  1  Would  you 
do  a  benefit  to  the  horse  or  the  ox,  by  giving  him  a 
cultivated  understsnding  or  fine  feelings?  So  far  as 
the  mere  laborer  has  the  pride,  the  knowledge,  or  the 
aspirations  of  a  freeman,  he  is  unfitted  for  his  situation, 
and  must  doubly  feel  its  infelicity.  If  there  are  soidid, 
servile,  snd  laborious  offices  to  be  performed,  is  it  not 
better  that  there  should  be  sordid,  servile,  and  labo- 
rious beings  to  perform  them  7  If  there  were  infallible 
marks  by  which  individuals  of  inferior  intellect,  snd 
inferior  character,  could  be  selected  at  their  birth- 
would  not  the  interests  of  society  be  served,  and  would 
not  some  sort  of  fitness  seem  to  require,  that  they 
should  be  selected  for  the  inferior  and  servile  offices? 
And  if  this  race  be  generally  marked  by  such  inferiori- 
ty, is  it  not  fit  that  they  should  fill  them  7 

I  am  well  aware  that  those  whose  aspirations  are  after 
a  state  of  society  from  which  evil  shall  be  banished, 
and  who  look  in  life  for  that  which  life  will  never  af- 
ford, contemplate  that  all  the  offices  of  life  may  be 
performed  without  contempt  or  degradation — all  be 
regarded  as  equally  libera],  or  equally  respected.  But 
theorists  cannot  control  Nature  and  bend  her  to  their 
views,  and  the  inequality  of  which  I  have  before  spo- 
ken, is  deeply  founded  in  Nature.  The  offices  which 
employ  knowledge  and  intellect,  will  always  be  regard- 
ed ss  more  liberal  than  those  which  only  require  the 
labor  of  the  hands.  When  there  is  competition  for  em- 
ployment, he  who  gives  it  bestows  a  favor,  and  it  will 
be  so  received.  He  will  assume  superiority  from  the 
power  of  dismissittg'his  laborers,  and  froqn  fear  of  this, 
the  Istter  will  practice  deference,  often  amounting  to 
servility.  Such  in  time  will  become  the  established 
relation  between  the  employer  and  the  employed,  the 
rich  and  the  poor.  If  want  be  accompanied  with  sor- 
didness  and  squalor,  though  it  be  pitied,  the  pity  will 
be  mixed  with  some  degree  of  contempt  If  it  lead  to 
misery,  and  misery  to  vice,  there  will  be  disgust  and 
aversion.  What  is  the  essential  character  of  stovery, 
and  in  what  does  it  differ  from  the  servitude  of  other 
countries?  If  I  should  venture  on  a  definition,  I 
should  say  that  where  a  man  is  compelled  to  labor  at 
the  will  of  another,  and  to  give  him  much  the  greater 
portion  of  the  product  of  his  labor,  there  slavery  exists ; 
and  it  is  immaterial  by  what  sort  of  compulsion  the  will 
of  the  laborer  is  subdued.  It  is  what  no  human  being 
would  do  without  some  sort  of  compulsion.  He  can- 
not be  compelled  to  labor  by  blows.  No— but  what 
difference  does  it  make,  if  you  can  inflict  any  other 
sort  of  torture  which  will  be  equally  effectual  in  subdu- 
ing the  will  7  if  you  can  starve  him,  or  alarm  him  for 
the  subsistence  of  himself  or  his  family  7  And  is  it  not 
under  this  compulsion  that  the  freeman  labors?  I  do 
not  mean  in  every  particular  case,  but  in  the  generaL 
Win  any  one  be  hardy  enough  to  say  that  he  is  at  his 
own  disposal,  or  has  the  government  of  himself  7  True^ 
he  may  change  his  employer  if  he  is  dissatisfied  with 
his  conduct  towards  him ;  but  this  is  a  privilege  he 
would  in  the  majority  of  cases  gladly  abandon,  and 
render  the  connexion  between  them  indissoluble. 
There  is  far  less  of  the  interest  and  attachment  in  his 
relation  to  his  employer,  which  so  often  exists  between 
the  master  and  the  slave,  and  mitigates  the  condition 
of  the  latter.  An  intelligent  English  travaUer  has  cha- 
racterized as  the  most  miserable  and  degraded  of  all 
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bein^  "  a  masterleM  slave."  And  ia  not  the  condi- 
tion of  the  laboring  poor  of  other  countriea  too  often 
that  of  maaterlesa  slaves  1  Take  the  following  deiserip- 
tion  of  a  fret  laborer,  no  doubt  highly  colored,  quoted 
by  the  author  to  whom  I  have  before  referred. 

"  What  is  that  defective  being,  with  oalfless  legs  and 
stooping  shoulders,  weak  in  body  and  mind,  inert,  pu- 
sillanimous and  stupid,  whose  premature  wrinkles  and 
furtive  glance,  tell  of  misery  and  degradation?  That  is 
an  English  peasant  or  pauper,  for  the  words  are  syno- 
nimous.  His  sire  was  a  pauper,  and  his  mother's  milk 
wanted  nourishment.  From  infancy  hb  food  has  been 
bad,  as  well  as  insufficient ;  and  he  now  feels  the  pains 
of  unsatisfied  hunger  nearly  whenever  he  is  awake. 
But  half  clothed,  and  never  supplied  with  more  warmth 
than  suffices  to  cook  his  scanty  meals,  cold  and  wet 
come  to  him,  and  stay  by  him  with  the  weather.  He 
is  married,  of  course ;  for  to  this  he  would  have  been 
driven  by  the  poor  laws,  even  if  he  had  been,  as  he  ne- 
ver was,  sufficiently  comfortable  and  prudent  to  dread 
the  burden  of  a  family.  But  though  instinct,  and  the 
overseer  have  given  him  a  wife,  he  has  not  tasted  the 
highest  joys  of  husband  and  father.  His  partner  and 
his  little  ones  being  like  himself,  often  hungry,  seldom 
warm,  sometimes  sick  without  aid,  and  always  sorrow- 
ful without  hope,  are  greedy,  selfish,  and  vexing ;  so, 
to  use  his  own  expression,  he  hates  the  sight  of  them, 
and  resorts  to  his  hovel,  only  because  a  hedge  affords 
less  shelter  from  the  wind  and  rain.  Compelled  by  pa- 
lish law  to  support  his  family,  which  means  to  join 
them  in  consuming  an  allowance  from  the  parish,  he 
frequently  conspires  with  his  wife  to  get  that  allowance 
increased,  or  prevent  its  being  diminished.  This  bring* 
beggaiy,  trickery,  and  quarrelling,  and  ends  in  settled 
craft.  Though  he  have  the  inclination,  he  wants  the 
courage  to  become,  like  more  energetic  men  of  his 
class,  a  poacher  or  smuggler  on  a  large  scale,  but  he 
pilfers  occasionally,  and  teaches  his  children  to  lie  and 
steal.  His  subdued  and  slavish  manner  towards  his 
great  neighbors,  shews  that  they  treat  him  with  suspi- 
cion and  harshness.  Consequently  ke  at  once  dreads 
and  hates  them ;  but  he  will  never  harm  them  by  vio- 
lent means.  Too  degraded  to  be  desperate,  he  is  only 
thoroughly  depraved.  His  miserable  career  will  be 
short ;  rheumatism  and  asthma  are  conducting  him  to 
the  work-house,  where  he  will  breathe  his  last  without 
one  pleasant  recollection,  and  so  make  room  for  another 
wretch,  who  may  live  and  die  in  the  same  way."  And 
this  description,  or  some  other,  not  much  less  revolt- 
ing, is  applied  to  "  the  bulk  of  the  people,  the  great 
body  of  the  people."  Take  the  following  description 
of  the  condition  of  childhood,  which  has  justly  been 
called  eloquent.* 

^  The  children  of  the  very  poor  have  no  young  times ; 
it  makes  the  very  heart  bleed,  to  overhear  the  casual 
street  talk  between  a  poor  woman  and  her  little  girl,  a 
woman  of  the  better  sort  of  poor,  in  a  condition  rather 
above  the  squalid  beings  we  have  been  contemplating. 
It  is  not  of  toys,  of  nursery  books,  of  summer  holidays, 
(fitting  that  age,)  of  the  promised  sight  or  play ;  of 
praised  sufficiency  at  school.  It  is  of  mangling  and 
clear  starching ;  of  the  price  of  coals,  or  of  potatoes. 
The  questions  of  the  child,  that  should  be  the  very  out- 
pourings of  curiosity  in  idleness,  are  marked  wiih  fore- 
cast and  melancholy  providence.  It  has  come  to  be  a 
woman,  before  it  was  a  child.  It  has  learnt  to  go  to 
market;  it  chaffers,  it  haggles,  it  envies,  it  murmurs; 
•  Essajs  of  Ella. 


it  is  knowing,  acute,  sharpened ;  it  never  prattles." 
Imagine  such  a  description  applied  to  the  children  of 
negro  slaves,  the  most  vacant  of  human  beings,  whose 
life  is  a  holiday. 

And  this  people,  to  whom  these  horrors  are  familiar, 
are  those  who  fill  the  world  with  clamor,  concerning 
the  injustice  and  cruelty  of  slavery.  I  speak  in  no  in- 
vidious spirit.  Neither  the  laws  nor  the  government 
of  England  are  to  be  rcpf-oached  with  the  evils  which 
are  inseparable  from  the  state  of  their  society — as  little, 
undoubtedly,  are  we  to  be  reproached  with  the  exist- 
ence of  our  slavery.  Including  the  whole  of  the  United 
States — and  for  reasons  already  given,  the  whole  ought 
to  be  included,  as  receiving  in  no  unequal  degree  the 
benefit— may  we  not  say  justly  that  we  have  less 
slavery,  and  more  mitigated  slavery,  than  any  other 
country  in  the  civilised  world  1 

That  they  are  called  free,  undoubtedly  aggravates 
the  sufferings  of  the  slaves  of  other  regions.  They  see 
the  enormous  inequality  which  exists,  and  feel  their 
own  misery,  and  can  hardly  conceive  otherwise,  than 
that  there  is  some  injustice  in  the  institutiooa  of  socie- 
ty to  occasion  these.  They  regard  the  apparently  more 
fortunate  class  as  oppressors,  and  it  adds  bitierneas,  that 
they  should  be  of  the  same  name  and  race.  They  feel 
indignity  more  acutely,  and  more  of  discontent  and 
evil  passion  is  excited ;  they  feel  that  it  is  mockery 
that  calls  them  free.  Men  do  not  so  much  hate  and 
envy  those  who  are  separated  from  them  by  a  wide 
distance,  and  some  apparently  impassable  barrier,  as 
those  who  approach  nearer  to  their  own  condition,  and 
with  whom  they  habitually  bring  themselves  into  com- 
parison. The  slave  with  us  is  not  tantalized  with  the 
naane  of  freedom,  to  which  his  whole  condition  gives 
the  lie,  and  would  do  so  if  he  were  emancipated  to- 
morrow. The  African  slave  sees  that  nature  herself 
has  marked  him  as  a  separate— and  if  left  to  himself  I 
have  no  doubt  he  would  feel  it  to  be  an  inferior — race, 
and  interposed  a  barrier  almost  insuperable  to  his  be- 
coming a  member  of  the  same  society,  standing  on  the 
same  footing  of  right  and  privilege  with  his  master. 

That  the  African  negro  is  an  inferior  variety  of  the 
human  race,  is,  I  think,  now  generally  admitted,  and 
his  distinguishing  characteristics  are  such  as  pecu- 
liarly mark  him  out  for  the  situation  which  he  occopics 
among  us.  And  these  are  no  less  marked  in  their  ori- 
ginal country,  than  as  we  have  daily  occasion  to  observe 
them.  The  most  remarkable  is  their  indifference  to 
personal  liberty.  In  this  they  have  followed  their  in- 
stincts since  we  have  any  knowledge  of  their  continent, 
by  enslaving  each  other;  but* contrary  to  the  experi- 
ence of  every  other  race,  the  possession  of  slaves  has 
had  no  material  effect  in  raising  the  eharaeter,  and  pro- 
moting the  civilisation  of  the  master.  Another  trait  is 
the  want  of  domestic  affections,  and  IneensiHlity  to 
the  ties  of  kindred.  In  the  travels  of  the  Landers^  after 
speaking  of  a  single  exception,  in  the  person  of  a  wo- 
man who  betrayed  some  transient  emotion  In  passiiig 
by  the  country  from  which  she  had  been  torn  as  a  dave, 
the  authors  add  :  "  that  Africans,  generally  speaking, 
betray  the  moet  perfect  indifference  on  losing  their 
liberty,  and  being  deprived  of  their  relatives,  while 
love  of  country  is  equally  a  stranger  to  their  breasts,  as 
social  tenderness  or  domestic  affection."  "  Marriage 
is  celebrated  by  the  nations  as  unconcernedly  as  possi- 
ble ;  a  man  thinks  as  little  of  taking  a  wife,  as  of  cutting 
an  ear  of  corn — affection  is  altogether  out  of  the  ques- 
tion."   They  are,  however,  very  submisaive  to  aocho- 
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litj,  and  teem  to  entertain  great  reverence  for  chiefs, 
priests,  and  masters.  No  gpreater  indignity  can  be  of- 
fiered  an  individual,  than  to  throw  opprobrium  on  his 
parents.  On  this  point  of  their  character,  I  think  I 
have  remarked,  that,  contrary  to  the  instinct  of  nature 
in  other  races^  they  entertain  less  regard  for  children 
than  for  parents,  to  whose  authority  they  have  been  ac- 
customed to  submit.  Their  character  is  thus  summed 
up  by  the  travellers  quoted :  "The  few  opportunities 
we  have  had  of  studying  their  characters,  induce  us  to 
bielieve  that  they  are  a  simple,  honest,  inoffensive,  but 
weak,  timid,  and  cowardly  race.  They  seem  to  have 
no  social  tenderness,  very  few  of  those  amiable  private 
virtues  which  could  win  our  affections,  and  none  of 
those  public  qualities  that  claim  respect  or  command 
admiration.  The  love  of  country  is  not  strong  enough 
in  dieir  bosoms  to  incite  them  to  defend  it  against  a 
despicable  foe ;  and  of  the  active  energy,  noble  senti- 
ments, and  contempt  of  danger  which  distinguishes  the 
North  American  tribes  and  other  savages,  no  traces  are 
to  be  found  among  this  slothful  people.  Regardless  of 
the  past,  as  reckless  of  the  future,  the  present  alone  in- 
fluences their  actions.  In  this  respect,  they  approach 
nearer  to  the  nature  of  the  brute  creation,  than  per- 
faape  any  other  people  on  the  face  of  the  globe."  Let 
me  ask  if  this  people  do  not  furnish  the  very  material 
cot  of  which  slaves  ought  to  be  made,  and  whether 
it  be  not  an  improving  of  their  condition  to  make  them 
the  slaves  of  civilized  masters?  There  is  a  variety  in 
the  character  of  the  tribes.  Some  are  brutally  and  sa- 
vagely ferocious  and  bloody,  whom  it  would  be  mercy 
to  enslave.  From  the  travellers'  account,  it  seems  not 
unlikely  that  the  negro  race  is  tending  to  extermina- 
tion, being  daily  encroached  on,  and  overrun  by  the 
superior  Arab  race.  It  may  be,  that  when  they  shall 
have  been  lost  from  their  native  seats,  they  may  be 
found  numerous,  and  in  no  unhappy  condition,  on  the 
continent  to  which  they  have  been  transplanted. 

The  opinion  which  connects  form  and  features  with 
character  and  iotelleclual  power,  is  one  so  deeply  im- 
pressed on  the  human  mind,  that  perhaps  there  is 
scarcely  any  man  who  does  not  almost  daily  aa  upon 
it,  and  in  some  measure  verify  its  truth.  Yet  in  spite 
of  this  intimation  of  nature,  and  though  the  anatomist 
and  physiologist  may  tell  them  that  the  races  differ  in 
t^ery  bone  and  muscle,  and  in  the  proportion  of  brain 
and  nerves,  yet  there  are  some,  who  with  a  most  bigot- 
ted  and  fanatical  determination  to  free  themselves  from 
what  they  have  prejodged  to  be  prejudice,  will  still 
maintain  that  this  physiognomy,  evidently  tending  to 
that  of  the  brute  wben  compared  to  that  of  the  Cauca- 
sian race,  may  be  enlightened  by  as  much  thooght^and 
animated  by  as  lofty  sentiment.  We  who  have  the 
best  opportunity  of  judging,  are  pronounced  to  be  in- 
competent to  do  so,  and  to  be  blinded  by  our  interest 
and  prejudjces  often  by  those  who  hate  had  no  means 
of  judging— and  we  are  to  bs  taught  to  distrust  or  die- 
beJiere  that  which  we  daily  observe,  and  lamiUarly 
know,  on  such  authority.  Our  prejudices  are  spoken 
o£  But  the  tmlh  is,  that,  until  very  lately,  since  cir- 
euDStances  have  compelled  up  to  think  for  ourselves, 
we  took  oar  opinions  on  this  subject,  as  on  every  other, 
ready  formed  from  the  country  of  our  origin.  And  so 
deei^y  rooted  were  they,  that  we  adhered  to  them,  as 
most  men  will  do  to  deeply  rooted  opinions,  even  against 
the  cTideBce  of  our  own  observation,  and  oar  own 


senses.  If  the  inferiority  exists,  it  is  attributed  to  the 
apathy  and  degradation  produced  by  slavery.  Though 
of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  scattered  over  other  coun- 
tries, where  the  laws  impose  no  liability  upon  them, 
none  has  given  evidence  of  an  approach  to  even  medi- 
ocrity of  intellectual  excellence ;  this  too  is  attributed 
to  the  slavery  of  a  portion  of  their  race.  They  are 
regarded  as  a  servile  caste,  and  degraded  by  opinion, 
and  thus  every  generous  effort  is  repressed.  Yet  though 
this  should  be  the  general  effect,  this  very  estimation  is 
calculated  to  produce  the  contrary  effect  in  particular 
instances.  It  is  observed  by  Bacon,  with  respect  to 
deformed  persons  and  eunuchs,  that  though  in  general 
there  is  something  of  perversity  in  their  character,  the 
disadvantage  often  leads  to  extraordinary  displays  of 
virtue  and  excellence.  '*  Whosoever  hath  any  thing 
fixed  in  his  person  that  doth  induce  contempt,  hath  also 
a  perpetual  spur  in  himself,  to  rescue  and  deliver  him- 
self from  scorn."  So  it  would  be  with  them,  if  they 
were  capable  of  European  aspirations— genius,  if  they 
possessed  it,  would  be  doubly  fired  with  noble  rage  to 
rescue  itself  from  this  scorn.  Of  course,  I  do  not  mean 
to  say  that  there  may  not  be  found  among  them  some 
of  superior  capacity  to  many  white  persons ;  but  that 
great  intellectual  powers  are,  perhaps,  never  found 
among  them,  and  that  in  general  their  capacity  is  very 
limited,  and  their  feelings  animal  and  coarse— fitting 
them  peculiarly  to  discharge  the  lower,  and  merely 
mechanical  offices  of  society. 

And  why  should  it  not  be  so  ?  We  have  among  do- 
mestic animals,  infinite  varieties,  distinguished  by  vari- 
ous degrees  of  sagacity,  courage,  strength,  swiftness, 
and  other  qualities.  And  it  may  be  observed,  that  this 
is  no  objection  to  their  being  derived  from  a  common 
origin,  which  we  suppose  them  to  have  had.  Yet  these 
accidental  qualities,  as  they  may  be  termed,  however 
acquired  in  the  first  instance,  we  know  that  they  trans- 
mit unimpaired  to  their  posterity  for  an  indefinite  suc- 
cession of  generationar  It  is  most  important  that  these 
varieties  should  be  preserved,  and  that  each  should  be 
applied  to  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  best  adapted. 
No  pbik>-zoost,  I  believe,  has  suggested  it  as  desirable 
that  these  varieties  should  be  melted  down  into  one 
equal,  undistinguished  race  of  curs  or  road  horses. 

Slavery,  as  it  is  said  in  an  eloquent  article  published 
in  a  southern  periodical  work,*  to  which  I  am  indebted 
fi>r  other  ideas,  '<  has  done  more  to  elevate  a  degraded 
race  in  the  scale  of  humanity  ;  to  tame  the  savage ;  to 
civilize  the  barbarous;  to  soften  the  ferocious;  to  en- 
lighten the  ignorant^  and  to  spread  the  blessings  of 
cbristifluiity  among  the  heathen,  than  all  the  missiona- 
ries that  philanthropy  and  religion  have  ever  sent  forth." 
Yet  unquestionable  as  this  is,  and  though  human  inge- 
nuity and  thought  may  be  tasked  in  vain  to  devise  any 
other  means  by  which  these  blessings  could  have  been 
conferred,  yet  a  sort  of  sensibility  which  would  be  only 
mawkish  and  contemptible,  if  it  were  not  mischievous, 
affects  still  to  weep  over  the  wrongs  of  "  injured  Afri- 
ca." Can  there  be  a  doubt  of  the  immense  benefit 
whioh  has  been  conferred  on  the  race,  by  transplanting 
them  from  their  native,  dark,  and  barbarous  regions,  to 
the  American  continent  and  islands?  There,  three* 
fourths  of  the  race  are  in  a  state  of  the  most  deplorable 

•  BoQtbera  Literary  Messenger,  for  Janaary,  1885.  Note  to 
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personal  slavery.  And  those  who  are  not,  are  in  a 
scarcely  less  deplorable  condition  of  political  slavery,  to 
barbarous  chiefi^^wfao  value  neither  life  nor  any  other 
human  right — or  enthralled  by  priests  to  the  most  abject 
and  atrocious  superstitions.  Take  the  following  testi- 
mony  of  one  of  the  few  disinterested  observers,  who 
has  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  them  in  both  situ- 
ations.^ '*  The  wild  savage  is  the  child  of  passion,  un- 
aided by  one  ray  of  religion  or  momlity  to  direct  his 
course ;  in  consequence  of  which  his  existence  is  stained 
with  every  crime  that  can  debase  human  nature  to  a 
level  with  the  brute  creation.  Who  can  say  that  the 
slaves  in  our  colonies  are  such  ?  Are  they  not,  by  com 
parison  with  their  still  savage  brethren,  enlightened 
beings?  Is  not  the  West  Indian  negro,  therefore, 
greatly  indebted  to  his  master  for  making  him  what  he 
is— for  having  raised  him  from  the  state  of  debasement 
in  which  he  was  born,  and  placed  him  in  a  scale  of  civi- 
lized society?  How  can  he  repay  him?  Efe  is  pos- 
sessed of  nothing— the  only  return  in  his  power  is  his 
servitude.  The  man  who  has  seen  the  wild  African, 
roaming  in  his  native  woods,  and  the  well  fed,  happy 
looking  negro  of  the  West  Indies,  may,  perhaps,  be  able 
to  judge  of  their  comparative  happiness :  the  former  I 
strongly  suspect  would  be  glad  to  change  his  state  of 
boasted  freedom,  starvation  and  disease,  to  become  the 
slave  of  sinners,  and  the  commiseration  of  saints."  It 
was  a  useful  and  beneficent  work,  approaching  the 
heroic,  to  tame  the  wild  horse,  and  subdue  him  to  the 
use  of  man ;  how  much  more  to  tame  the  nobler  animal 
that  is  capable  of  reason,  and  subdue  him  to  usefulness  ? 
We  believe  that  the  tendency  of  slavery  is  to  elevate 
the  character  of  the  master.  No  doubt  the  character- 
especially  of  youth — has  sometimes  received  a  taint 
and  premature  knowledge  of  vice,  from  the  contact  and 
association  with  ignorant  and  servile  beings  of  gross 
manners  and  morals.  Yet  still  we  believe  that  the 
entire  tendency  is  to  inspire  disgust  and  aversion  to- 
wards their  peculiar  vices.  It  was  not  without  a  know- 
ledge of  nature,  that  the  Spartans  exhibited  the  vices  of 
slaves  by  way  of  negative  example  to  their  children. 
We  flatter  ourselves  that  the  view  of  this  degradation, 
mitigated  as  it  is,  has  the  effect  of  making  probity  more 
strict,  the  pride  of  character  more  high,  the  sense  of 
honor  more  strong,  than  is  commonly  found  where  this 
institution  does  not  exist.  Whatever  may  be  the  pre- 
vailing ikults  or  vices  of  the  masters  of  slaves,  they 
have  not  commonly  been  understood  to  be  those  of  dis- 
honesty, cowardice,  meanness  or  falsehood.  And  so 
most  unquestionably  it  ought  to  be.  Our  institutions 
would  indeed  be  intolerable  in  the  sight  of  God  and 
roan,  if,  condemning  one  portion  oi  society  to  hopeless 
ignorance  and  comparative  degradation,  they  should 
make  no  atonement  by  elevating  the  other  class  by 
higher  virtues,  and  more  liberal  attainments— if,  besides 
degraded  slaves,  there  should  be  ignorant,  ignoble,  and 
degraded  freemen.  There  is  a  broad  and  well  marked 
line,  beyond  which  no  slavish  viee  should  be  regarded 
with  the  least  toleration  or  allowance.  One  class  is 
cut  off  from  all  interest  in  the  State-^hat  abstraction 
so  potent  to  the  feelings  of  a  generous  nature.  The 
other  must  make  compensation  by  increased  assiduity 
and  devotion  to  its  honor  and  welfare.    The  love  of 

*  Journal  of  an  oiBc«r  employed  in  the  expedition,  under  the 
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wealth-^so  laudable  when  kept  within  proper  limits,  lo 
base  and  mischievous  when  it  exceeds  them-HK>  infec- 
tious in  its  example— an  infectioD  to  which  I  feuve 
have  been  too  much  expoeed— should  be  pursued  by  no 
arts  in  any  degree  equivocal,  or  at  any  risk  of  injustice 
to  others.  So  surely  as  there  is  a  just  and  wise  gerer- 
nor  of  the  universe,  who  punishes  the  sins  of  nations 
and  communities,  as  well  as  of  individuals,  to  snreif 
shall  we  suffer  punishment,  if  we  are  indifferent  to  tbst 
moral  and  intellectual  cultivation  of  which  the  msans 
are  furnished  to  us,  and  to  Which  we  are  called  and 
incited  by  our  situation. 

I  would  to  Heaven  I  could  express^  as  I  feel,  ibe  con- 
viction how  necessary  this  cullivalion  is,  not  only  to 
our  prosperity  and  consideration,  but  to  oar  safely  and 
very  existence.  We,  the  slave  holding  States,  are  in 
a  hopeless  minority  in  our  own  confederated  repuUio- 
to  say  nothing  of  the  great  confederacy  of  eiTilofid 
States.  It  is  admitted,  I  believe,  not  only  by  lian 
holders,  but  by  others,  that  we  have  sent  to  our  com' 
mon  councils  more  than  our  due  share  of  talent,  high 
character  and  eloquence.  Yet  in  spite  of  all  these  most 
strenuously  exerted,  measures  have  been  sometimes 
adopted  which  we  believed  to  be  dangerous  and  ioji- 
rious  to  us,  and  threatening  to  be  fatal.  What  would 
be  our  situation,  if,  instead  of  these,  we  were  only  re- 
presented by  ignorant  and  grovelling  men,  iocapahleof 
raising  their  views  beyond  a  job  or  petty  office,  aod 
incapable  of  commanding  hearing  or  consideratioB} 
May  I  be  permitted  to  advert— by  no  means  invidi* 
ously— to  the  late  contest  carried  on  by  South  Carolina 
against  federal  authority,  and  so  happily  terminsied 
by  the  moderation  which  prevailed  inoarpubiiecoon- 
cils?  I  have  often  reflected,  what  one  drcnmstancs, 
more  than  any  other,  contributed  to  the  snccessfo]  issoe 
of  a  contest,  apparently  so  hopeless,  in  which  one  weak 
and  divided  State  was  arrayed  against  the  whole  fbree 
of  the  confederacy — ^unsustained,  and  uncouotenanced, 
even  by  those  who  had  a  common  interest  with  her.  It 
seemed  to  me  to  be,  that  we  had  for  leaden  ao  Domosl 
number  of  men  of  great  intellectual  power,  co-operating 
cordially  and  in  good  faith,  and  commanding  respect  aod 
confidence  at  home  and  abroad,  by  elevated  and  honor- 
able character.  It  was  from  these  that  we— the  fol- 
lowers at  home— caught  hope  and  confidence  in  ih» 
gloomiest  aspect  of  our  affiiirs.  These,  by  their  elo- 
quence  and  the  largeness  of  their  views,  at  least  shook 
the  faith  of  the  dominant  majority  in  the  wisdom  and 
justice  of  their  measures — or  the  practicability  rfearry- 
ing  them  into  successful  effect,  and  by  their  bearing  and 
well  known  character,  satisfied  them  that  South  Cai«- 
iina  would  do  all  that  she  had  pledged  herself  to  d(K 
Without  these,  how  difierent  might  have  been  iheresuh? 
And  who  shall  say  what  at  this  day  wouW  haw  be« 
the  aspect  of  the  now  flourishing  fields  and  does  « 
South  Carolina  ?  Or  rather  without  these,  it  is  pw**" 
ble  the  contest  would  never  have  been  begun;  boujat 
without  even  the  animation  of  a  struggle,  wc  shosM 
have  sunk  silently  into  a  hopeless  and  degrade?  «^ 
jection.  While  I  have  memory— in  the  extremity  of 
age— in  sickness— under  all  the  reverses  and  ealanutw 
of  life— I  teall  have  one  souree  of  prideand  oonsotetios- 
that  of  having  been  as«)ciated— according  to  myhmfr 
bier  position— with  the  noble  spirits  who  stood  pwp««d 
to  devote  themselves  fijr  Liberty-*he  Coosiitatioii- 
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Um  Unioo.  May  luch  character  and  such  talent,  never 
be  wanting  to  South  Carolina. 

I  am  sure  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  to  an  assem- 
bly like  this,  that  the  oonduct.of  the  master  to  his  slave 
should  be  distinguished  by  the  utmost  humanity.  That 
we  should  indeed  regard  them  as  wards  and  dependants 
on  our  kindness,  for  whose  well  being  in  every  way  we 
are  deeply  responsible.  This  is  no  less  the  dictate  of 
wisdom  and  just  poUcy,  than  of  right  feeling.  It  is 
wise  with  respect  to  the  services  to  be  expected  from 
them.  I  have  never  heard  of  an  owner  whose  conduct 
in  their  management  was  distinguished  by  undue  seve- 
rity, whoee  slaves  were  not  in  a  great  degree  worthless 
to  him.  A  cheerful  and  kindly  demeanor,  with  the  ex- 
pression of  interest  in  themselves  and  their  affairs,  is, 
perhaps,  calculated  to  have  a  better  effect  on  them,  than 
what  might  be  esteemed  more  substantial  favors  and 
indulgencies.  Throughout  nature,  attachment  is  the 
reward  of  attachment.  It  is  wise  too  in  relation  to  the 
civilized  world  around  us,  to  avoid  giving  occasion  to 
the  odium  which  is  so  industriously  excited  against 
ourselves  and  our  institutions.  For  this  reason,  public 
opinion  should,  if  possible,  bear  even  more  strongly  and 
indignantly  than  it  does  at  present,  on  masters  who 
practise  any  wanton  cruelty  on  their  slaves.  The  mis- 
creant who  is  guilty  of  this,  not  only  violates  the  law 
of  God  and  of  humanity,  but  as  far  as  in  him  lies,  by 
bringing  odium  upon,  endangers  the  institutions  of  his 
country,  and  the  safety  of  his  countrymen.  He  casts 
a  shade  upon  the  character  of  every  individual  of  his 
fellow-ciiizens,  and  does  every  one  of  them  a  personal 
injury.  So  of  him  who  indulges  in  any  odious  excess 
of  intemperate  or  licentious  passion.  It  is  detached 
insunces  of  this  sort,  of  whidi  the  existence  is,  per- 
haps, hardly  known  among  ourselves,  that,  collected 
with  pertinacious  and  malevolent  industry,  afford  the 
most  formidable  weapons  to  the  mischievous  zealots, 
who  array  them  as  being  characteristic  of  our  general 
manners  and  state  of  society. 

I  would  by  no  means  be  understood  to  intimate,  that 
a  vigorous,  as  well  as  just  government,  should  not  be 
exercised  over  slaves.  This  is  part  of  our  duty  towards 
them,  no  less  obligatory  than  any  other  duty,  and  no 
less  necessary  towards  their  well  being  than  to  ours. 
I  believe  that  at  least  as  much  injury  has  been  done 
and  suffering  inflicted  by  weak  and  injudicious  indul- 
gence, as  by  inordinate  severity.  He  whose  business  is 
to  labor,  should  be  made  to  labor,  and  that  with  due 
diligence,  and  shoukl  be  vigorously  restrained  from  ex- 
cess or  vice.  This  is  no  less  necessary  to  his  happiness 
than  to  his  usefulness.  The  master  who  neglects  this, 
not  only  makes  his  slaves  unprofitable  to  himself,  but 
discontented  and  wretched-^  nuisance  to  his  neighbors 
and  to  society. 

I  have  said  that  the  tendency  of  our  institution  is  to 
elevate  the  female  character,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
other  sex,  and  fur  similar  reasons.  In  other  states  of 
aoeiety,  there  is  ho  well  defined  limit  to  separate  virtue 
and  vice.  There  are  degrees  of  vice  from  the  most  fla- 
grant and  odious,  to  that  which  scarcely  incurs  the 
censure  of  society.  Many  individuals  occupy  an  une- 
quivocal position ;  and  as  society  becomes  accustomed 
Co  this,  there  will  be  a  less  peremptory  requirement  of 
parity  in  female  manners  and  conduct ;  and  often  the 
whole  of  the  society  will  be  in  a  tainted  and  uncertain 


condition  with  respect  to  female  virtue.  Here,  there  is 
that  certain  and  marked  line,  above  which  there  is  no 
toleration  or  allowance  for  any  approach  to  license  of 
manners  or  conduct,  and  she  who  falls  below  it,  will 
iall  iar  below  even  the  slave.  How  many  will  incur 
this  penalty? 

And  permit  me  to  say  that  this  elevation  of  the  female 
character  is  no  less  important  and  essential  to  us,  than 
the  moral  and  intellectual  cultivation  of  the  other  sex. 
It  would  indeed  be  intolerable,  if,  when  one  class  of  so- 
ciety is  necessarily  degraded  in  this  respect,  no  compen* 
sation  were  made  by  the  superior  elevation  and  purity  of 
the  other.  Not  only  essential  purity  of  conduct,  but  the 
utmost  purity  of  manners,  and  I  will  add,  though  it  may 
incur  the  formidable  charge  of  sffectation  or  prudery,— 
a  greater  severity  of  decorum  than  is  required  else- 
where, is  necessary  among  us.  Always  should  be 
strenuously  resisted  the  attempts  which  have  been 
sometimes  made  to  introduce  among  us  the  freedom  of 
foreign  or  European,  and  especially  of  continental  man- 
ners. This  freedom,  the  remotest  in  the  world  from 
that  which  sometimes  springs  from  simplicity  of  man* 
ners,  is  calculated  and  commonly  intended  to  confound 
the  outward  distinctions  of  virtue  and  vice.  It  is  to 
prepare  the  way  for  licentiousness— to  produce  this 
effect— that  if  those  who  are  clothed  with  the  outward 
oolor  and  garb  of  vice,  may  be  well  received  by  society, 
those  who  are  actually  guilty  may  hope  to  be  so  too.  It 
may  be  said,  that  there  is  often  perfect  purity  where 
there  is  very  great  freedom  of  manners.  And,  I  have 
no  doubty  this  may  be  true  in  particular  instances,  but 
it  is  never  true  of  any  toeiety  in.  which  this  is  the  gene- 
ral state  of  manners.  What  guards  can  there  be  to 
purity,  when  every  thing  that  may  pMtibly  be  done  in- 
nocently, is  habitually  practised  ;  when  there  can  be  no 
impropriety  which  is  not  vice?  And  what  must  be  the 
depth  of  the  depravity  when  there  is  a  departure  from 
that  which  they  admit  as  principle  ?  Besides,  things 
which  may  perhaps  be  practised  innocently  where  they 
are  familiar,  produce  a  moral  dilaceralion  in  the  course 
of  their  being  introduced  where' they  are  new.  Let  us 
say,  we  will  not  have  the  manners  of  South  Carolina 
changed. 

I  have  before  said  that  free  labor  is  cheaper  than  the 
labor  of  slaves,  and  so  far  as  it  is  so,  the  condition  of 
the  free  laborer  is  worse.  But  I  think  President  Dew 
has  sufliciently  shown  that  this  is  only  true  of  northern 
countries.  It  is  matter  of  familiar  remark  that  the  ten- 
dency of  warm  climates  is  to  relax  the  human  constitu- 
tion and  indispose  to  labor.  The  earth  yields  abun- 
dantly— ^in  Sonne  regions  almost  spontaneously— under 
the  influence  of  the  sun,  and  the  means  of  supporting 
life  are  obtained  with  but  slight  exertion:  and  men 
will  use  no  greater  exertion  than  is  necessary  to  the 
purpose.  This  very  luxuriance  of  vegeUtion,  w here  no 
other  cause  concurs,  renders  the  air  less  salubrious,  and 
even  when  positive  malady  does  not  exist,  the  health 
is  habitually  impaired.  Indolence  renders  the  consdtu- 
tion  more  liable  to  these  effecU  of  the  atmosphere,  and 
these  again  aggravate  the  indolence.  Nothing  but  the 
coercion  of  slavery  can  overcome  the  repugnance  to 
labor  under  these  circumstances,  and  by  subduing  the 
soil,  improve  and  render  wholesome  the  climate. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  there  does  not  now  exist  on 
the  face  of  the  earth,  a  people  in  a  tropical  climate,  or 
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one  approaching  to  iVwhere  alayery  does  not  exist,  that 
is  10  a  state  of  high  cittiization,  or  ezhibtts  the  energies 
which  mark  the  progress  towards  it.  Mexico  and  the 
Soath  American  republics,*  starting  on  their  new  ca- 
reer of  independence,  and  having  gone  through  a  farce 
of  abolishing  slavery,  are  rapidly  degenerating,  even 
from  semi-barbarism.  The  only  portion  of  the  South 
American  continent  which  seems  to  be  making  any  fa- 
vorable progress,  in  spite  of  a  weak  and  arbitrary  civil 
government,  is  Brazil,  in  which  slavery  has  been  retain- 
ed. Cuba,  of  the  same  race  with  the  continental  re- 
publics, is  daily  and  rapidly  advancing  in  industry  and 
civiNzation  ;  and  this  is  owing  exclusively  to  her  slaves. 
St.  Domingo  is  struck  out  of  the  map  of  civilized 
existence,  and  the  British  West  Indies  will  shortly  be 
so.  On  the  other  continent,  Spain  and  Portugal  are 
degenerate,  and  their  rapid  progress  is  downward. 
Their  southern  coast  is  infested  by  disease,  arising  from 
causes  which  industry  might  readily  overcome,  but  that 
industry  they  will  never  exert  Greece  is  still  bsr^ 
barous  and  scantily  peopled.  The  work  of  an  English 
physician,  distinguished  by  strong  tense  and  power  of 
observation^t  gives  a  most  affecting  pietujre  of  the  con- 
dition of  Italy— especially  south  of  the  Appennines. 
With  the  decay  of  industry,  the  climate  has  degen- 
erated towards  .the  condition  from  which  it  was  first 
rescued  by  the  labor  of  slaves.  There  is  poison  in 
every  man's  veins,  affecting  the  very  springs  of  life, 
dulling  or  extinguishing,  with  the  energies  of  the  body, 
all  energy  of  mind,  and  often  exhibiting  itself  in  the 
most  appalling  forms  of  disease.  From  year  to  year 
the  pestilential  atmosphere  creeps  forward,  narrowing 
the  circles  within  which  it  is  possible  to  sustain  human 
life.  With  disease  and  misery,  industry  still  more 
rapidly  decays,  and  if  the  process  goes  on,  it  seems 
that  Italy  too  will  soon  be  ready  for  another  experi- 
ment in  colonization. 

Yet  once  it  was  not  so,  when  Italy  was  possessed  by 
the  masters  of  slaves ;  when  Rome  contained  her  mil- 
lions, and  Italy  was  a  garden  ;  when  their  iron  energies 
of  body  corresponded  with  the  energies  of  mind  which 
made  them  conquerors  in  every  climate  and  on  every 

•The  author  of  EngUod  and  ▲merlcaihus  speakfl  of  the  Co- 
lomblan  republic: 

"  During  aoroe  years,  tbia  colony  haa  been  an  Independent 
Btate ;  but  the  people  diaperaed  orer  thoae  vaet  and  feTtile  plaina, 
have  almoet  ceaaad  to  culUrate  the  good  land  at  iheir  dlapoaal ; 
they  aubaist  principaUy,  many  of  them  entirely,  on  the  fleah  oi 
wild  caule;  they  hare  lost  most  of  the  arte  of  cl?illsed  life  ;  not 
a  few  of  them  are  in  a  atate  of  deplorable  misery ;  and  if  they 
ahould  condnqe,  as  it  seems  probable  they  will,  to  retrograde  as 
at  present,  the  beautiful  pampaa  of  BuenoB  Ayres  will  soon  be 
flt  for  another  experiment  in  eolonlsatlon.  Slavee,  black  or 
yellow,  would  bare  cultivated  thoae  pleina,  would  hare  kept 
together,  would  have  been  made  to  assist  each  other ;  would, 
by  keeping  together  and  assisting  each  other,  have  raised  a  sor- 
plus  produce  exchangeable  in  diatant  marketa ;  would  have 
kept  their  masters  together  for  ihe  sake  of  narkeia;  would,  by 
combination  of  labor,  have  preserved  among  their  maatere  the 
arts  and  habits  of  civilized  life."  Tat  this  writer,  the  whole 
practical  effect  of  whose  work,  whatever  he  may  have  thought 
or  intended,  is  to  show  the  absolute  necessity,  and  immense  be* 
neflts  of  slavery,  finda  it  necessary  to  add,  I  suppose,  In  defer- 
ence to  the  general  aentimeht  of  his  countrymen,  "  that  alavery 
might  have  done  all  this,  aeems  not  more  plain,  than  that  ao 
much  good  would  have  been  bought  too  dear,  if  its  price  had 
been  slavery.*'  WeH  may  we  say  that  the  word  makes  men 
mad. 

t  Johnson  on  Chaoge  of  Air, 


soil ;  rolled  the  tide  of  conquest,  not  as  ia  later  Ubmi, 
from  the  south  to  the  north ;  extended  their  lavi  and 
their  civilization,  and  created  them  lords  of  tke  eutL 

"  What  conflux  Issuing  forth  or  entarieg  fai ; 
Pnctors,  pro-consuls  to  their  proviDces, 
Hasting,  or  on  return  in  robes  of  stats. 
LIctors  and  rods,  the  ensigns  of  their  power, 
Legions  and  cohorta,  turms  of  horse  and  viDfi : 
Or  embaaaiee  from  regiona  far  remote, 
In  varioua  hablta,  on  the  Appian  road. 
Or  on  th*  Emilian ;  aome  from  fmherest  loitth, 
Syene,  and  where  the  ahadow  both  way  frlli, 
Meroa,  Nilotic  tele,  and  onore  (o  West, 
The  real  ma  of  Bacchua  to  the  BlackmM>r  sea; 
From  th*  Asian  klnga,  and  Parthian  among  tfaeie ; 
From  India  and  the  golden  Chersonese, 
And  utmost  Indian  isle,  Taprobane, 
Duak  faces,  with  white  silken  turbans  wreathed  j 
From  QalUa,  Oadea  and  the  British  West ; 
Germans,  and  Seythlana,  and  SarmaiiaDs,  North 
Beyond  Daoubius  to  the  Taiiric  Pool ! 
All  natlona  now  to  Room  obedience  pay.*> 

Such  was  and  such  is  the  picture  of  Italy.  Oreeei 
preeents  a  contrast  not  less  striking.  What  is  the 
cause  of  the  great  change?  Many  caoaei,  no  doolK, 
have  occurred ;  but  though 

"War,  fkmhie,  peatilence,  and  flood  and  fire 
Have  dealt  upon  the  seven-hiiled  city *i  pride,** 

I  will  venture  to  say  that  nothing  has  dealt  spoo  it 
more  heavily  than  the  loss  of  domestic  slavery,  li  DOt 
this  evident  7  If  they  bad  slaves,  with  an  eoergetie  aril 
government,  would  the  deadly  miasma  be  permitted  to 
overspread  the  Campagna  and  invade  Rome  heneifT 
Would  ^ot  the  soil  be  cultivated,  and  the  vaiiei  n- 
daimed  7  A  late  traveller*  mentions  a  Gaoal,  cut  for 
miles  through  rock  and  mountain,  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  off  the  waters  of  the  lake  of  Celeno,  on  vhieh 
thirty  thousand  Roman  slaves  were  employed  for  elereo 
yean,  and  which  remains  almost  peifbct  to  the  present 
day.  This,  the  government  of  Naples  wai  ten  yeui 
in  repairing  with  an  hundred  workmen.  The  inper* 
ishable  works  of  Rome  which  remain  to  the  preieot 
day,  were  for  the  most  part  executed  byslavea  How 
diffiirent  would  be  the  condition  of  Naples,  if  fiv  ber 
wretched  lascaroni  were  substituted  negro  slaTC^  en- 
ployed  in  rendering  productive  the  plains  whoeefertiblf 
now  serves  only  to  infect  the  air! 

To  us,  on  whom  this  institutbn  is  fastened,  and  wh» 
could  not  shake  it  off,  even  if  we  desired  to  do  s)^  the 
great  republics  of  antiquity  ofier  instruction  of  inoth 
mable  value.  They  teach  us  that  slavery  is  competiUe 
with  the  freedom,  stability  and  long  duration  of  eivil 
government,  with  densenessttf  population,  great  pover, 
and  the  highest  oivilisation.  And  in  vbtt  roped 
does  this  modem  Europe,  which  claims  to  give  opioion 
to  the  world,  so  far  excel  them--notwithstandio^  ike 
immense  advantages  of  the  christian  religion  and  the 
discovery  of  the  art  of  printing?  They  are  not  mn 
free,  nor  have  performed  more  glorious  actions,  nor  die* 
played  more  exalted  virtue.  In  the  higher  departmeeti 
of  intollect— in  all  that  relates  to  tsste  and  imsgiiu- 
tion— they  will  hardly  venture  to  claim  equality. 
Where  they  have  gone  beyond  them  in  the  results  of 
mechanical  philosophy,  or  discoveries  which  contribute 

•  Eight  days  In  the  Abruszi.-B2sdhoMd*t  Magtaae,  »^» 
bCff  1836. 
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to  the  wants  and  enjoyments  of  physical  lifsy  they  have 
done  so  by  the  help  of  means  with  which  they  were 
furnished  by  the  Greeian  miod--the  mother  of  ciTilin- 
tion— «nd  only  pursued  a  little  further  the  track  which 
that  had  already  pointed  out.  In  the  deTelopment  of 
tntellectoal  power,  they  will  hardly  bear  comparison. 
Those  noble  republics  in  the  pride  of  their  strength  and 
greatness,  may' have  anticipated  for  themseWecH—as 
some  of  their  poets  did  for  them — an  eTerlasting  duration 
and  predominance.  But  they  could  not  ba?e  antici- 
pated, that  when  they  had  fiillen  under  barbarous  arms, 
that  when  arts  and  civilization  were  lost,  and  the  whole 
earth  inTolted  in  darkness^the  first  light  should  break 
from  their  tombs--that  in  a  renewed  world,  unconnect- 
ed with  them  by  ties  of  locality,  language  or  descent, 
they  should  still  beheld  the  models  of  all  that  is  profound 
in  science,  or  elegant  in  literature,— all  that  is  great  in 
character,  or  elevated  in  imagination.  And  perhaps 
when  England  herself,  who  now  leads  the  war  with 
which  we  are  on  all  sides  threatened,  shall  have  fulfil- 
led her  mission,  and  like  the  other  glorious  things  of  the 
earth,  shall  have  passed  away;  when  she  shall  have 
diffused  her  noble  race  and  noble  language,  her  laws, 
her  literature  and  her  civilization,  over  all  quarters  of  the 
earth,  and  shall  perhaps  be  overrun  by  some  northern 
horde~-«unk  into  an  ignoble  and  anarchical  democra- 
cy,^ or  subdued  to  the  dominion  of  some  CaBsar>— 
demagogue  and  despot,— then,  in  southern  regions, 
there  may  be  found  many  republics,  triumphing  in 
Grecian  aru  and  civilization,  and  worthy  of  British 
descent  and  Roman  institutions. 

If  after  a  time,  when  the  mind  and  almost  the  memo- 
ry of  the  republic  wer6  lost,  Romans  degenerated,  they 
Aimish  conclusive  evidence  that  this  was  owing  not  to 
their  domestic,  but  to  their  political  slavery.  The 
name  thing  is  obeecyed  over  all  the  eastern  monarchies ; 
and  so  it  must  be,  wherever  property  is  insecure;  and 
it  is  dangerous  for  a  man  to  raise  himself  to  such  emi> 
nence,  by  intellectual  or  moral  excellence,  as  would 
give  him  influence  over  his  society.  So  it  is  in  Egypt, 
and  the  other  regions  bordering  the  Mediterranean, 
which  once  comprehended  the  civilization  of  the  world ; 
where  Carthage,  Tyre  and  Phienecia  flourished.  In 
short,  the  uncontradicted  experience  of  the  world  is, 
that  in  southern  States  where  good  government  and 
predial  and  domestic  slavery  are  found,  there  are  pros- 
perity and  greatness ;  where  either  of  these  conditions 
is  wanUng,  degeneracy  and  barbarism.  The  former 
however  is  equally  essential  in  all  climates  and  under 
all  institutions.  And  can  we  suppose  it  to  be  the 
design  of  the  Creator,  that  these  regions,  constituting 
half  of  the  earth's  surface,  and  the  more  fertile  half,  and 
more  capable  of  sustaining  life,  should  be  abandoned 
forever  to  depopulation  and  barbarism?  Certain  it  is 
that  they  will  never  be  reclaimed  by  the  labor  of  free- 
men. In  our  own  country,  look  at  the  lower  valley  of 
the  Mississippi,  which  is  capable  of  being  made  a  far 
greater  Egypt.  In  our  own  State,  there  are  extensive 
traeu of  the  most  ftrtile  soil,  which  are  capableof  be- 
ing made  to  swarm  with  life.  These  are  at  present 
pestilential  swamps,  and  yalueless,  because  there  is 
abundance  of  other  fertile  soil  in  more  favorable  situa- 

*  I  do  noc  use  the  word  democracy  In  the  Athenfan  eenae,  but 
to  deecribe  the  gOTemment  In  which  the  alare  and  bis  master 
hare  an  jsqoal  voice  is  pubUe  affairs. 


tions,  which  demand  all  and  more  than  all  the  labor 
which  our  country  can  supply.  Are  these  regions  of 
fertility  to  be  abandoned  at  once  and  forever  to  the 
alligator  and  tortoise— with  here  and  there  perhaps  a 
miserable,  shivering,  crouching  fru  black  savage? 
Does  not  the  finger  of  heaven  itself  seem  to  point  to  a 
■race  of  men — not  to  be  enslaved  by  us  but  already  en- 
slaved, and  who  will  be  in  every  way  benefitted  by  the 
change  of  masters — to  whom  such  climate  is  not  uncon- 
genial, who  though  disposed  to  indolence  are  yet  {satient 
and  capable  of  labor;  on  whose  whole  features,  mind 
and  chaitecter,  nature  has  indelibly  written— slave  ;— 
and  indicate  that  we  should  avail  ourselves  of  these  in 
fulfiUing  the  first  great  command  to  subdue  and  replen* 
ish  the  earth  7 

It  is  true  that  this  labor  will  be  dearer  than  that  of 
northern  countries,  where  under  the  name  of  freedom, 
they  obtain  cheaper  and  perhajas  better  slaves.  Yet 
it  is  the  best  we  can  have,  and  this  too  has  its  compen^i 
sation.  We  see  it  compensated  at  present  by  the  supe- 
rior value  of  our  agricultural  productSi  And  this  su- 
perior value  they  roust  probably  always  have.  The 
southern  climate  admits  <^  a  greater  variety  of  produc- 
tions. Whatever  is  produced  in  northern  climates,  the 
same  thing,  or  something  equivalent,  may  be  produced 
in  the  southern.  But  the  northern  have  no  equivalent 
for  the  products  of  southern  climates.  The  conse* 
quence  will  be,  that  the  products  of  southern  regions 
will  be  demanded  all  over  the  civilized  world.  The 
agricultural  products  of  northern  regions  are  chiefly  for 
their  own  consumption.  They  must  therefore  apply 
themselves  to  the  manufacturing  of  articles  of  luxury, 
elegance,  convenience  or  necessity, — ^which  requires 
cheap  labor— fiM*  the  purpose  of  ezehangmg  them  with 
their  southern  neighbors.  Thus  nature  herself  indicates 
that  agriculture  should  be  the  predominating  employ- 
ment in  southern  countries,  and  manufactures  in  north* 
em.  Commerce  is  necessary  to  both— but  less  indispen- 
sable to  the  southern,  which  produce  within  themselves 
a  greater  variety  of  things  desirable  to  life.  They  will 
therefore  have  somewhat  less  of  the  commercial  spirit. 
We  must  avail  ourselves  of  such  labor  as  we  can  com- 
mand. The  slave  must  labor  and  is  inured  to  it ;  while 
the  necessity  of  energy  in  his  government,  of  watchful- 
ness, and  of  preparation  and  power  to  8up|>ress  insur- 
rection, added  to  the  moral  force  derived  from  the  habit 
of  command,  may  help  to  prevent  the  degeneracy  of 
the  master. 

The  task  of  keeping  down  insurrection  is  commonly 
supposed,  by  those  who  are  strangen  to  our  institutions, 
to  be  a  very  formidable  one.  Even  among  ourselvee^ 
accustomed  as  we  have  been  to  take  our  opinions  on 
this  as  on  every  other  subject,  ready  formed  from  those 
whom  we  regarded  as  instructors,  in  the  teeth  of  our 
own  observation  and  experience ;  fean  have  been  en- 
tertained which  are  absolutely  ludicrous.  We  have 
been  supisosed  to  be  nightly  reposing  over  a  mine, 
which  may  at  any  instant  explode  to  our  destruction. 
The  first  thought  of  a  foreigner  sojourning  in  one  of 
our  cities,  who  is  awakened  by  any  nightly  alarm,  is  of 
servile  ihsurrection  and  massacre.  Yet  if  any  thing  is 
certain  in  human  affairs,  it  is  certaih  and  from  the  most 
obvious  considerations,  that  we  are  more  secure  in  this 
respect  than  any  civilized  and  fully  peopled  society 
upon  the  face  of  the  earth.    In  every  such  society, 
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there  in  a  much  larger  proportion  than  with  ua,  of  pei^ 
sons  who  have  more  to  gain  than  to  lose  by  the  over- 
throw of  government,  and  the  embroiling  of  aocial 
order.  It  ia  in  such  a  state  of  things  that  thorn  who 
were  before  at  the  bottom  of  society,  rise  to  the  surface. 
From  causes  already  considered,  they  are  peculiarly 
apt  to  consider  their  sufferings  the  result  of  injustice 
and  misgovemment,  and  to  be  rancorous  and  embittered 
aocordingly.  They  have  every  excitement  therefore  of 
resentful  passion,  and  every  temptation  which  the  hope 
of  increased  opulence,  or  power  or  consideration  can 
hold  out,  to  urge  them  to  innovation  and  revolt.  Sup* 
posing  the  same  disposition  to  exist  in  equal  degree 
among  our  slaves,  what  are  their  eomparative  means  or 
prospect  of  gratifying  it?  The  poor  of  other  countries 
are  called  free.  They  have,  at  least,  no  one  interested 
to  exercise  a  daily  and  nightly  superintendence  and 
control  over  their  conduct  and  actions.  Emissaries  of 
their  class  may  traverse,  unchecked,  every  portion  of 
the  country,  for  the  purpose  of  oiganizing  insurrection. 
From  their  greater  intelligence,  they  have  greater  means 
of  communicating  with  each  other.  They  may  procure 
and  secrete  arms.  It  is  not  alone  the  ignorant,  or  those 
who  are  commonly  called  the  poor,  that  will  be  tempted 
to  revolution.  There  will  be  many  disappointed  men, 
and  men  of  desperate  fortune — men  perhaps  of  talent  and 
daring— to  combine  with  them  and  direct  their  energies. 
Even  those  in  the  higher  ranks  of  society,  who  contem- 
plate no  such  result,  will  contribute  to  it,  by  declaiming 
on  their  hardships  and  rights. 

With  us,  it  is  almost  physically  impossible,  that  there 
should  be  any  very  extensive  combination  among  the 
slaves.  It  is  absolutely  impossible  that  they  should 
procure  and  conceal  efficient  arms.  Their  emissaries 
traveming  the  country,  would  carry  their  commission 
on  their  foreheads.  If  we  suppose  among  them  an  in- 
dividual of  sufficient  talent  and  energy  to  qualify  him 
for  a  revolutionary  leader,  he  could  not  be  so  exten- 
sively known  as  to  command  the  confidence,  which 
would  be  necessary  to  enable  him  to  combine  and  di- 
rect them.  Of  the  class  of  freemen,  there  would  be 
no  individual  so  poor  or  degraded  (with  the  exception 
perhaps  of  here  and  th^re  a  reckless  and  desperate 
outlaw  and  felon)  who  would  not  have  much  to  lose  by 
the  success  of  such  an  attempt ;  every  one  therefore 
would  be  vigilant  and  active  to  detect  and  suppress  It 
Of  all  impossible  things,  one  of  the  most  impossible 
would  be  a  successful  insurrection  of  our  slaves,  ori- 
ginating with  themselves. 

Attempts  at  insurrection  have  rodeed  been  made — 
excited,  as  we  believe,  by  the  agitation  of  the  aboli- 
tionists and  declaimers  on  slavery ;  but  these  have  been 
in  every  instance  promptly  suppressed.  We  fear  not 
to  compare  the  riots,  disorder,  revolt  and  bloodshed 
which  have  been  conunitted  in  our  own,  with  those  of 
any  other  civilized  communities,  daring  the  same  lapse 
of  time.  And  let  it  be  observed  under  what  extraordi- 
nary circumstances  our  peace  has  been  preserved.  For 
the  last  half  century,  one  half  of  our  population  has 
been  admonished  in  terms  the  most  calculated  to  mad- 
den and  excite,  that  they  are  the  victims  of  the  most 
grinding  and  cruel  injustice  and  oppression.  We  know 
that  these  exhortations  continually  reach  them,  through 
a  thousand  channels  which  we  cannot  detect,  as  if 
carried  by  the  birds  of  the  air-— and  what  human  being, 


especially  when  unfavorably  distinguished  by  oaivani 
circumstances,  is  not  ready  to  give  credit  when  he  ii 
told  that  he  is  the  victim  of  injustice  and  oppreHioo? 
In  effect,  if  not  in  terms^  they  have  been  cootinoally 
exhorted  to  insurrection.  The  master  has  been  painied 
a  criminal,  tyrant  and  robber,  justly  obnoxious  to  the 
vengeance  of  God  and  man,  and  they  have  been  as- 
sured of  the  countenanoe  and  sympathy,  if  not  of  the 
active  assistance  of  all  the  rest  of  the  world.  Weoa> 
selves  have  in  some  measure  pleaded  guilty  to  the  im- 
peachment It  is  not  long  since  a  great  majoritf  of 
our  free  population,  aervile  to  the  opinions  of  those 
whose  opinions  they  had  been  accustomed  to  ftJiov, 
would  have  admitted  slavery  to  be  a  great  evil,  QDJBit 
and  indefensible  in  principle,  and  only  to  be  vindictted 
by  the  stern  necessity  which  was  imposed  upoo  os. 
Thus  stimulated  by  every  motive  and  passion  vhidi 
ordinarily  actuate  human  being»— not  as  to  s  erimintl 
enterprise,  but  as  to  something  generous  and  beroi&- 
what  has  been  the  result  ?  A  few  imbecile  and  anoom- 
bined  plots— in  every  instance  detected  before  they 
broke  out  into  action,  and  which  perhaps  if  uodeteeled 
woukl  never  have  broken  into  action.  One  or  two 
sudden,  unpremeditated  attempts,  frantic  in  their  dia- 
racter,  if  not  prompted  by  actual  insanity,  and  these 
instantly  crushed.  As  it  is,  we  are  not  less  aesored  of 
safety,  order  and  internal  peace,  than  any  other  people; 
and  but  for  the  pertinacious  and  fanatical  agitatkn  of 
the  subject,  would  be  much  more  so. 

This  experience  of  security,  however,  sboDldsdno- 
nisb  us  of  the  folly  and  wickedness  of  those  who  hive 
sometimes  taken  upon  themselves  to  supersede  the  re- 
gular course  of  law^  and  by  raikh  and  violent  sets  to 
punish  supposed  disturbers  of  the  peace  of  society. 
This  can  admit  of  no  justification  or  palliation  what^ 
ever.  Burke  I  think  somewhere  rensarks  something  to 
this  effect,— that  when  society  is  in  the  last  stage  of 
depravity — ^when  all  parties  are  alike  corrspt,  and  alike 
wicked  and  unjustifiable  in  their  measures  and  objta^ 
a  good  man  may  content  himself  with  standing  neater, 
a  sad  and  disheartened  spectator  of  the  conflietbetvteo 
the  rival  vices.  But  are  we  in  this  wretched  condition? 
It  is  fearful  to  see  with  what  avidity  the  worst  and  noet 
dangerous  characters  of  society  seize  on  the  oecasion  of 
obtaining  the  countenance  of  better  men,  for  the  par- 
pose  of  throwing  off  the  restraints  of  the  law.  It's 
always  these  who  are  most  zealous  and  forward  in 
constituting  themselves  the  protectors  of  the  poUie 
peace.  To  such  men-^roen  without  reputation  or  prin- 
ciple, or  stake  in  society— disorder  is  the  natonl  ete- 
ment  In  that,  desperate  fortunes  and  the  want  of  bD 
moral  principle  and  moral  feeling  constitute  power. 
They  are  eager  to  avenge  themselves  upon  sodeiy. 
Anarchy  is  not  so  much  the  absence  of  government  ei 
the  government  of  the  worst— not  aristocracy  hot 
kakistocraey— «  state  of  things,  which  to  the  honor  of 
our  nature,  has  seldom  obtained  amongst  men,  and 
which  perhaps  was  only  fully  exemplified  during  the 
worst  times  of  the  French  revolution,  when  that  horrid 
hell  burnt  with  its  most  lurid  flame.  In  such  a  slate  of 
things,  to  be  accused  is  to  be  condemned— to  protect 
the  innocent  is  to  be  guilty;  and  what  perhaps  is  i^« 
worst  effect,  even  men  of  better  nature,  to  whom  their 
own  deeds  are  abhorrent,  are  goaded  by  tennor  to  be 
forward  and  emulous  in  deeds  of  guilt  and  violeoce. 
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The  seeiMS  of  iawlen  violence  which  have  been  acted 
in  aome  portiona  of  our  country,  rare  and  reatricted  a« 
they  haTc  been,  have  done  more  to  tamiah  ita  repotation 
than  a  thooaand  libels.  They  have  done  more  to  dia- 
eredit,  and  if  any  thing  could,  to  endanger,  not  only 
our  domestic,  but  our  republican  institutions,  than  the 
abolitiooista  themselves.  Men  can  never  be  perma- 
nently and  efiectually  disgraced  but  by  themselves^ 
and  rarely  endangered  but  by  their  own  injudicious 
conduct,  giving  advantage  to  the  enemy.  Better,  far 
better,  would  it  be  to  encounter  the  dangers  with  which 
we  are  auppoaed  to  be  threatened,  than  to  employ  such 
means  for  averting  them.  But  the  truth  is,  that  in  re- 
lation to  thia  matter,  so  far  as  respects  actual  insurrec- 
tion, when  alarm  is  once  excited,  danger  ta  abaolutely 
at  an  end.  Society  can  then  employ  legitimate  and 
more  efiectual  measures  for  its  own  protection.  The 
Tery  commission  of  such  deeds,  is  proof  that  they  are 
unneeeaMry.  Let  those  who  attempt  them  then,  or 
make  any  demonstration  towards  them,  understand 
that  they  will  meet  only  the  discountenance  and  abbor^ 
rence  of  all  good  men,  and  the  just  punishment  of  the 
laws  they  have  dated  to  outrage. 

It  has  common ly  been  supposed,  that  thia  institution 
will  prove  a  source  of  weakness  in  relation  to  military 
defence  against  a  foreign  enemy.  I  will  venture  to 
■ay  that  in  a  slave  holding  community,  a  larger  military 
ibrce  may  be  maintained  permanently  in  the  fieM,  than 
io  any  State  where  there  are  not  slaves.  It  is  plain 
that  almost  the  whole  of  the  able  bodied  free  male 
population,  making  half  of  the  entire  able  bodied 
male  population,  may  be  maintained  in  the  field,  and 
thia  without  taking  in  any  material  degree  from  the 
labor  and  resources  of  the  country.  In  general  the 
labor  of  our  country  is  performed  by  slaves.  In  other 
oountries,  it  is  their  laborers  that  form  the  material  of 
their  armiea.  What  proportion  of  theae  can  be  taken 
away  without  fatally  crippling  their  indaatry  and  re- 
aooross?  In  the  war  of  the  revolution,  though  the 
strength  of  our  Sute  was  waated  and  paralyzed  by  the 
unfortunate  divisions  which  existed  among  ouraelveai, 
yet  it  may  be  said  with  general  truth,  that  every  citixen 
waa  in  the  field  and  acquired  much  of  the  qualities  of 
the  aoldier. 

It  is  true  that  this  advantage  will  be  attended  with 
its  compensating  evils  and  disadvantages ;  to  which  we 
must  learo  to  submit,  if  we  are  determined  on  the  main- 
tenance of  our  inatitutiona.  We  are,  as  yet,  hardly  at 
all  aware  how  little  the  maxims  and  practices  of  modern 
civilised  govemmenu  will  apply  to  ua.  Standing  ar- 
miesy  as  they  are  elsewhere  constituted,  we  cannot 
have  i  for  we  have  not,  and  for  generations  cannot  have, 
the  materials  out  of  which  they  are  to  be  formed.  If 
we  abould  be  involved  io  serious  wars,  I  have  no  doubt 
but  that  aome  sort  of  conscription,  requiring  the  services 
of  all  citizens  for  a  considerable  term,  will  be  necessary. 
Like  the  people  of  Athens,  it  will  be  necessary  that 
every  citizen  ahould  be  a  soldier,  and  qualified  to  dia- 
charge  efficiently  the  duties  of  a  soldier.  It  may  aeem 
a  melancholy  consideration,  that  an  army  ao  made  up 
ahould  be  opposed  to  the  disciplined  mercenaries  of 
fere»gn  nations.  But  we  must  learn  to  know  our  true 
situation.  But  may  we  not  hope,  that  made  up  of  su- 
perior materials,  of  men  having  home  and  country  to 
defend ;  inspired  by  higher  pride  of  character,  of  greater 


intelligence,  and  trained  by  an  efiective,  though  honor- 
able discipline,  such  an  army  will  be  more  than  a  match 
for  meroenariea  7  The  efficiency  of  an  army  is  deter- 
mined by  the  qualitiea  of  its  officers,  and  may  we  not 
ezpeet  to  have  a  greater  proportion  of  men  better  quali- 
fied fbr  officers,  and  possessing  the  true  spirit  of  military 
command  ?  And  let  it  be  recollected  that  if  there  were 
otherwise  reason  to  apprehend  danger  from  insurrection, 
there  will  be  the  greatest  security  when  there  is  the 
largest  force  on  foot  within  the  country.  Then  it  is 
that  any  such  attempt  would  be  most  instantly  and 
eflTectoally  crushed. 

And  perhaps  a  wise  foresight  should  induce  our 
State  to  provide,  that  it  ahould  have  within  itself  such 
military  knowledge  and  skill  as  may  be  sufficient  to 
organize,  diacipline  and  oommand  armies,  by  establish- 
ing a  military  academy  or  school  of  discipline.  The 
school  of  the  militia  will  not  do  for  this.  From  the  ge- 
neral opinion  of  our  weakness,  if  our  country  should  at 
any  time  come  into  hostile  collision,  we  shall  be  selected 
for  the  point  of  attack ;  making  us,  according^  to  Mr* 
Adams*  anticipation,  the  Flandera  of  the  United  iStates. 
Come  from  what  quarter  it  may,  the  storm  will  fall  upon 
ua  It  is  known  that  lately  when  there  was  apprehen- 
sion  oi  hostility  with  France,  the  scheme  was  instantly 
devised  of  invading  the  southern  Sutes  and  oiganizing 
insurrection.  In  a  popular  English  periodical  work,  I 
have  aeen  the  plan  suggested  by  an  officer  of  high  rank 
and  reputation  in  the  British  army,  of  invading  the 
southern  States  at  various  points  and  operating  by  the 
same  meana.  He  is  said  to  be  a  gallant  officer,  and 
certainly  had  no  conception  that  he  was  devising  atro* 
cious  crime,  as  alien  to  the  true  spirit  of  civilized  war- 
fiire,  as  the  poisoning  of  streams  and  fbuntaina.  But  the 
folly  of  such  schemes  is  no  less  evident  than  their  wick- 
edness. Apart  from  the  consideration  of  that  which 
experience  has  most  fully  proved  to  be  tme^that  in 
general  their  attachment  and  fidelity  to  their  mastera 
ia  not  to  be  shaken,  and  that  from  sympathy  with  the 
feelings  of  those  by  whom  they  are  surrounded,  and 
finom  whom  they  derive  their  impressions,  they  contract 
no  less  terror  and  aversion  towards  an  invading  enemy; 
it  is  manifest  that  this  resource  would  be  an  hundred  fold 
more  available  to  us  than  to  auch  an  enemy.  They  are 
already  in  our  poasession,  and  we  might  at  will  arm  and 
organize  them  in  any  number  that  we  might  think  proper. 
TheHek>ts  werearegularcoostituentpartof  iheSparUn 
armiea.  Thoroughly  acquainted  with  their  chtractera 
and  accuatoraed  to  command  them,  we  might  use  any 
strictness  of  discipline  which  would  be  necessary  to  ren- 
der them  effective,  and  fVom  their  habiu  of  subordination 
ahready  formed,  thia  would  be  a  task  of  less  difficulty* 
Though  morally  most  timid,  they  are  by  no  means 
wanting  in  physical  strength  of  nerve.  They  are  ex- 
citable by  praise;  and,  directed  by  those  in  whom  they 
have  confidence,  would  rush  fearlessly  and  unquestion- 
ing upon  any  sort  of  danger.  With  white  officera  and 
accompanied  by  a  strong  white  cavalry,  there  are  no 
troops  in  the  world  firom  whom  there  wouM  be  so  little 
reason  to  apprehend  insubordination  or  mutiny. 

Thia  I  admit  might  be  a  dangeroua  resource,  and  one 
not  to  be  resorted  to  but  in  great  extremity.  But  I  am 
supposing  the  case  of  our  being  driven  to  extremity.  It 
might  be  dangerous  to  disband  such  an  army,  and  re- 
duce them  with  the  habits  of  soldiers,  to  their  former 
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condition  of  laborers.  It  mtgfat  be  found  neoeanry, 
when  once  embodied  to  keep  them  io,  and  eobjeet  to 
military  discipline — a  permanent  standing  army.  This 
in  time  of  peace  would  be  ezpenatTe,  if  not  dangerous. 
Or  if  at  any  time  we  should  be  engaged  in  hostilities 
with  our  neighbor*,  and  it  were  thought  adrisable  to 
send  such  an  army  abroad  to  conquer  settlements  for 
themselves,  the  invaded  regions  might  have  occasion  to 
think  that  the  scourge  of  God  was  again  let  loose  to 
afflict  the  earth. 

President  Dew  has  very  fully  shown  how  utterly 
vain  are  the  fears  of  those,  who  though  there  may  be  no 
danger  for  the  present,  yet  apprehend  great  danger  for 
the  future,  when  the  number  of  slaves  shall  be  greatly 
increased.  He  has  shown  that  the  larger  and  more 
condensed  the  society  becomes,  the  easier  it  will  be  to 
maintain  subordination,  supposing  the  relative  numbera 
of  the  different  classes  to  remain  the  same— or  even  if 
there  should  be  a  very  disproportionate  inenase  of  the 
enslaved  class.  Of  all  vain  things,  the  vainest  and  that 
in  which  man  most  shows  his  impotence  and  folly,  is 
the  taking  upon  himself  to  provide  for  a  very  distant 
future — at  all  events  by  any  material  sacrifice  of  the 
present.  Though  experience  has  shown  that  revolu- 
tions and  political  movements— unless  when  they  have 
been  conducted  with  the  most  guarded  caution  and  mo- 
deration— have  generally  terminated  in  results  just  the 
opposite  of  what  was  expected  from  them :  the  angry 
ape  will  still  play  his  fantastic  tricks,  and  put  in  motion 
roachinsry,  the  action  of  which  he  no  more  oompre* 
hends  or  foresees  than  he  comprehends  the  mjrsteries  of 
infinity.  The  insect  that  is  borne  upon  the  liurrent, 
will  fancy  that  he  directs  its  course.  Besides  the  fear 
of  insurrection  and  servile  war,  there  is  also  alarm  lest 
when  their  numbera  sliall  be  greatly  increased,  their 
labor  will  become  utterly  unprofiuble,  so  that  it  will  be 
equally  difficult  for  the  master  to  retain  and  support 
them,  or  to  get  rid  of  them.  But  at  what  age  of  the 
world  is  this  likely  to  happen  7  At  present,  it  may  be 
said  that  almost  the  whole  of  the  southern  portion  of 
this  continent  is  to  be  subdued  to  cultivation ;  and  in 
the  order  of  Providence,  this  is  the  task  allotted  to  them. 
For  this  purpose,  more  labor  will  be  required  for  gene- 
rations to  come  than  they  will  be  able  to  supply.  When 
that  task  is  accomplished,  there  will  be  many  objects  to 
which  their  labor  may  be  directed. 

At  present  they  are  employed  in  accumulating  indi- 
vidual wealth,  and  this  in  one  way,  to  wit,  as  agricul- 
tural laborers— and  this  is  perhaps  the  most  useful  pur- 
pose to  which  their  labor  can  be  applied.  The  effect 
of  slavery  has  not  been  to  counteract  the  tendency  to 
dispersion,  which  seems  epidemical  among  our  country- 
men, invited  by  the  unbounded  extent  of  fertile  and 
unexhausted  soil,  though  it  counteracts  many  of  the 
evils  of  dispersioni  All  the  customary  trades,  profes- 
sions and  employments,  except  the  agricultural,  require 
a  condensed  population  lor  their  profitable  exercise. 
The  agriculturist  who  can  command  no  labor  but  that 
of  his  own  hands  or  that  of  his  family,  must  remain 
comparatively  poor  and  rude.  He  who  acquires  wealth 
by  the  labor  of  slaves,  has  the  means  of  improvement 
for  himself  and  his  children.  He  may  have  a  more  ex- 
tended intercourse,  and  consequently  means  of  informa- 
tion and  refinement,  and  may  seek  education  for  his 
children  where  it  may  be  found.    I  say,  what  is  obvi- 


ously true,  that  he  has  the  means  of  obtaining  those 
advantages;  but  I  say  nothing  to  palliato  or  excuse  the 
conduct  of  him,  who  having  such  means  neglects  to 
avail  himself  of  theoL 

I  believe  it  to  be  true,  that  in  consequence  of  our  dis- 
persion, though  individual  wealth  is  acquired,  the  hot 
of  the  country  is  less  adorned  and  improved  by  usefnl 
and  ornamental  public  works,  than  in  other  societies  of 
more  condensed  population,  where  there  is  less  wealth. 
But  this  is  an  effect  of  that,  which  constitutes  perhaps 
our  most  conspicuous  advantage.  Where  populatioB 
is  condensed,  they  must  have  the  evils  of  condensed 
popu]atk>n,  and  among  these  is  the  difficulty  of  finding 
profitable  empkiyroent  for  capital  He  who  has  accu- 
mulated even  an  inconsiderable  sum,  is  often  puzzled  to 
know  what  use  to  make  of  it.  Ingenuity  is  therefore 
tasked  to  cast  about  for  every  enterprise  which  may  af- 
ford a  chance  of  profitable  investmenu  Works  useftil 
and  ornamental  to  the  country,  are  thus  undertaken 
and  accomplished,  and  though  the  proprielora  may  foil 
of  profit,  the  community  no  less  receives  the  baefit 
Among  us,  there  is  no  such  difi&culty.  A  safe  and 
profitable  method  of  investment  is  oftred  to  every  one 
who  has  capital  to  dispose  o^  which  is  further  recom- 
mended to  his  feelings  by  the  sense  of  iodependenes 
and  the  comparative  leisure,  which  the  employment  sP 
fords  to  the  proprietor  engaged  in  it  It  is  for  this  rea- 
son that  few  of  our  citizens  engage  in  the  pursuits  of 
commerce.  Though  theso  may  be  more  profitable,  they 
are  also  more  hazardous  and  more  laborious. 

When  the  demand  for  agricultural  labor  shall  be  folly 
supplied,  then  of  coarse  the  labor  of  slaves  will  be  di- 
rected to  other  employments  and  enterprises.  Already 
it  begins  to  be  found,  that  in  some  instances  it  nay  be 
used  as  profitably  in  works  of  public  improvement. 
As  it  becomes  cheaper  and  cheaper,  it  will  be  applied 
to  more  various  purposes  and  combined  in  larger  masses. 
It  may  be  commanded  and  combined  with  more  fodlity 
than  any  other  sort  of  labor ;  and  the  laborer,  kept  in 
stricter  subordination,  will  be  less  dangerous  to  the  se- 
curity of  society  than  in  any  other  country,  whidi  is 
crowded  and  overetocked  with  a  class  of  what  are  csUed 
firee  laborers.  Let  it  be  remembered^hat  all  the  great 
and  enduring  monuments  of  human  art  and  indus- 
try—the wondera  of  Egypt— the  everlasting  vrorks  of 
Rome— were  created  by  the  labor  of  slaves.  There 
will  come  a  stage  in  our  progreas  when  we  shall  have 
fiHulities  for  executing  works  as  great  as  any  of  these— 
more  useful  than  the  pyramids— not  less  magnificent 
than  the  sea  of  Meveri&  What  the  end  ofall  is  to  be; 
what  mutations  Ke  hid  in  the  womb  of  the  distant  fu- 
ture ;  to  what  convulsions  our  societies  may  be  ex- 
posed—whether the  master,  finding  it  impossible  to 
live  with  his  slaves,  may  not  be  compelled  to  abandos 
the  country  to  them— of  all  this  it  were  presumptnoos 
and  vain  to  speculate. 

I  have  hitherto,  as  I  proposed,  considered  it  as  a 
naked,  abstract  question  of  the  oompsrative  good  and 
evil  of  the  institution  of  slavery.  Yery  far  difierent  in- 
deed is  the  practical  question  presented  to  us,  when  it 
is  proposed  to  get  rid  of  an  institution  which  has  inter- 
woven its^f  with  every  fibre  of  the  body  polltie ;  which 
has  formed  the  habits  of  our  society,  and  is  consecrated 
by  the  usage  of  generations.  If  this  be  not  a  videos 
prescription,  which  the  lawsof  Gh)d  forbid  to  ripen  into 
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right,  it  has  a  juat  claim  to  be  reapecied  by  all  tribunala 
of  man.  If  the  negroes  were  now  free  and  it  were  pro- 
posed to  enaUTe  them,  then  it  would  be  incumbent  on 
thoee  who  proposed  the  measure,  to  show  clearly  that 
their  liberty  was  incompatible  with  the  public  security. 
When  it  is  proposed  to  innovate  on  the  established  stale 
of  things,  the  burden  is  on  those  who  propose  the  inno- 
▼aijon,  to  show  that  advantage  will  be  goined  from  it 
There  is  no  reform,  however  necessary,  wholesome  or 
moderate,  which  will  not  be  accompanied  with  some 
degree  of  inconvenience,  risque  or  suffering..  Those 
who  acquiesce  in  the  slate  of  things  which  they  found 
existing,  can  .hardly  be  thought  criminal.  But  most 
deeply  criminal  are  they,  who  give  rise  to  the  enormous 
evil  with  which  great  revolutions  in  society  are  always 
attended,  without  the  fullest  assurance  of  the  greater 
good  to  be  ultimately  obtained.  But  if  it  can  be  made 
to  appear,  even  probably,  that  no  good  will  be  obtained, 
but  that  the  results  will  be  evil  and  calamitous  as  the 
process,  what  can  justify  such  innovations  ?  No  human 
being  can  be  so  mischievous — if  acting  consciously, 
none  can  be  so  wicked — as  those  who  finding  evil  in.ez- 
isiing  institutions,  rush  blindly  upon  change,  unforesee- 
ing  and  reckless  of  consequences,  and  leaving  it  to 
chance  or  fate  to  determine  whether  tlie  end  shall  be 
improvement,  or  greater  and  more  intolerable  evil. 
Certainly  the  insiincu  of  nature  prompt  us  to  resist 
intolerable  oppression.  For  this  resistance  no  rule  can 
be  prescribed,  but  it  must  be  left  to  the  instincts  of 
nature.  To  justify  it,  however,  the  insurrectionists 
should  at  least  have  a  reasonable  probability  of  success, 
and  be  assured  that  their  condition  will  be  improved  by 
SQCcess.  But  most  extraordinary  is  it,  when  those  who 
complain  and  clamor,  are  not  those  who  are  supposed  to 
feel  the  oppression,  but  persons  at  a  distance  from  them, 
and  who  can  hardly  at  all  appreciate  the  good  or  evil  of 
their  situation.  It  is  the  unalterable  condition  of  hu- 
manity, ihat  men  must  achieve  civil  liberty  for  them- 
selves. The  assistance  of  allies  haS  sometimes  ena- 
bled nations  to  repel  the  attacks  of  foreign  power; 
never  to  conquer  liberty  as  against  their  owir  internal 
government. 

In  one  thing  I  concur  with  the  abolitionists;  that  if 
emancipation  is  to  be  brought  about,  it  is  better  that  it 
should  be  immediate  and  total.  But  let  us  suppose  it 
to  be  brought  about  in  any  manner,  and  then  inquire 
what  wouki  be  the  effect  a 

The  first  and  most  obvious  effect,  would  be  to  put  an 
end  to  the  cultivation  of  our  great  southern  staples.  And 
this  would  be  equally  the  result,  if  we  suppose  the 
emancipated  negroes  to  be  in  no  way  distinguished  from 
the  free  laborers  of  other  countries,  and  that  their 
labor  wouM  be  equally  effective.  In  that  case,  they 
would  soon  cease  to  be  laborers  for  hire,  but  would 
scatter  themselves  over  our  unbounded  territory,  to 
become  independent  land  owners  themselves.  The 
cultivation  of  the  soil  on  an  extensive  scale,  can  only 
be  carried  on  where  there  are  slaves,  or  in  countries 
saperabounding  with  free  labor.  No  such  operations 
are  carried  on  in  any  portions  of  our  own  country 
where  there  are  not  slavea.  Sucti  are  carried  on  in 
England,  where  there  is  an  overflowing  population  and 
intense  competition  for  employ  menu  And  cwr  insti- 
tutions seem  suited  to  the  exigencies  of  our  respective 
situations.    There,  a  much  greater  number  of  laborers 


is  required  at  one  season  of  the  year  than  at  another, 
and  the  farmer  may  enlarge  or  diminish  the  quantity  of 
labor  he  employs,  as  circumstances  may  require.  Here, 
about  the  same  quantity  of  labor  is  required  at  every 
season,  and  the  planter  suflers  no  inconvenience  from 
retaining  his  laborers  throughout  the  year.  Imagine  an 
extensive  rice  or  cotton  plantation  cu'tirated  by  free 
laborers,  who  might  perhaps  tirike  for  an  increase  of 
wages,  at  a  season  when  the  neglect  of  a  few  days 
would  insure  the  destruction  of  the  whole  crop.  Even. 
if  it  were  possible  to  procure  laborers  at  all,  what  plan- 
ter would  venture  to  carry  on  his  operations  under 
such  circumstances  7  .1  need  hardly  say  that  these  sta- 
ples cannot  be  produced  to  any  extent,  where  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  soil  cultivates  it  with  his  own  hands.  He 
can  do  little  more  than  produce  the  necessary  food  for 
himself  and  his  family. 

And  what  would  be  the  effect  of  putting  an  end  to 
the  cultivation  of  these  staples,  and  thus  annihilating  at 
s  blow,  two-thirds  or  three-fourths  of  our  foreign  com- 
merce ?  Can  any  sane  mind  contemplate  such  a  result 
without  terror  7  1  speak  not  of  the  utter  poverty  and 
misery  to  which  we  ourselves  would  be  reduced,  and 
the  desolation  which  would  overspread  our  own  portion 
of  the  country.  Our  slavery  has  not  only  given  existencs 
to  millions  of  slaves  within  our  own  territories;  it  has 
given  the  means  of  subsistence  and  therefore  existence 
to  npilliona  of  freemen  in  our  confederate  States,  enabling 
tliem  tosend  forth  theirswarms,  to  overspread  the  plains 
and  forests  of  the  west,  and  appear  as  the  harbingers 
of  civilization.  The  producu  of  the  industry  of  those 
States,  are,  in  general,  similiar  to  those  of  the  rest 
of  the  civilized  world,  and  are  little  demanded  in  their 
markets.  By  exchanging  them  for  ours,  which  are 
every  where  sought  for,  the  people  of  these  States 
are  enabled  to  acquire  all  the  products  of  art  and  Indus* 
try,  all  that  contributes  to  convenience  or  luxury,  or 
gratifies  the  taste  or  the  intellect,  which  the  rest  of  the 
world  can  supply.  Not  only  on  our  own  continent,  but 
on  the  other,  they  have  given  existence  to  hundreds  of 
thousands,  and  the  means  of  comfortable  subsistence  to 
millions.  A  distinguished  citizen  of  our  own  State, 
than  whom  none  can  be  better  qualified  to  form  an 
opinion,  has  lately  stated  that  our  great  ataple,  cotton, 
has  contributed  more  than  any  thing  else  of  later  times 
to  the  progress  of  civilization.  By  enabling  the  poor  to 
obuin  cheap  and  becoming  clothing,  it  has  inspired  a 
taste  for  comfort,  the  fii^t  stimulus  to  civilizHtion.  Does 
not  self  defence  then  demand  of  us,  steadily  to  resist  the 
abrogation  of  that  which  is  productive  of  so  much  good  7 
It  is  more  than  self  defence.  It  is  to  defend  millions  of 
bun)an  beings,  who  are  far  removed  from  us,  from  the 
intensest  suffering,  if  not  from  being  struck  out  of  exis* 
tence.    It  is  the  defence  of  human  civilization. 

But  this  is  but  a  small  part  of  the  evil  which  wouM 
be  occasioned.  After  President  Dew,  it  is  unnecessary 
to  say  a  single  word  on  the  practicability  of  colonizing 
our  slaves.  The  two  races,  so  widely  separated  from 
each  other  by  the  impress  of  nature,  must  remain 
together  in  the  same  coimtry.  Whether  it  be  accounted 
the  result  of  prejudice  or  reason,  it  is  certain  that  the 
two  races  will  not  be  blended  together,  so  as  to  form  a 
homogeneous  population.  To  one  who  knows  any 
thing  of  the  nature  of  man  and  human  society,  it  would 
be  unnecessary  to  aigne  that  this  state  of  things  cannot 
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continue  ;  but  thai  one  race  must  be  driven  out  by  the 
other,  or  exterminated,  or  ag;ain  enslaved.  I  ha?r 
argued  on  the  supposition  that  the  emancipated  negroes 
would  be  as  efficient  as  other  free  laborers.  But  what- 
ever  theorists,  who  know  nothing  of  the  matter,  may 
think  proper  to  assume,  we  well  know  that  this  would 
not  be  so«  We  know  that  nothing  but  the  coercion  or 
siHvery  can  overcome  their  propensity  to  indolence,  and 
that  not  one  in  ten  would  be  an  efficient  laborer.  Even 
if  this  disposition  were  not  grounded  in  their  nature,  it 
would  be  a  result  of  their  position.  I  hava  somewhere 
seen  it  observed,  that  to  be  degraded  by  opinion,  is  a 
thousand  fold  worse,  so  far  as  the  feelings  of  the  mdi- 
▼idual  are  concerrted,  than  to  be  degraded  by  the  laws. 
They  would  be  thus  degraded,  and  this  feeling  is  incom* 
paiible  with  habits  of  order  and  industry.  Half  our 
population  would  at  once  be  paupers.  Let  an  inhabit- 
ant of  New  York  or  Philadelphia  conceive  of  the  situa- 
tion of  their  respective  States,  if  one  half  of  their 
population  consisted  of  free  negroes.  The  tie  which 
now  connects  them,  being  broken,  the  different  races 
would  be  estranged  from  each  other,  and  hoetiliiy  would 
grow  up  between  them.  Having  the  command  of  their 
own  time  and  actions,  they  could  more  effectually  com- 
bine insurrection,  and  provide  the  means  of  rendering 
it  formidable.  Released  from  the  vigilant  superinten- 
dence which  now  restrains  them,  they  would  infallibly 
be  led  from  petty  to  greater  crimes,  until  all  life  and 
property  would  be  rendered  insecure.  Aggression 
would  beget  retaliation,  until  open  war — and  thut  a 
war  of  extermination — were  established.  From  the 
still  remaining  superiority  of  the  white  race,  it  is  proba- 
ble that  thry  would  be  the  victors,  and  if  they  did  not 
exterminate,  they  must  again  reduce  the  others  to 
slavery — when  they  cduld  bo  no  longer  fit  to  be  either 
slaves  or  freemen.  It  is  not  only  in  self  defence,  in 
defence  of  our  country  and  of  all  that  is  dear  to  us,  but 
in  defisnce  of  the  slaves  themselves,  that  we  refuse  to 
emancipate  them. 

If  we  suppose  them  to  bave  political  privileges,  and  to 
be  admitted  to  the  elective  franchise,  still  worse  results 
may  be  expected.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  any 
thing  to  what  has  been  said  by  Mr.  Paulding  on  this 
subject,  who  has  treated  it  fully.  It  is  already  known, 
that  if  there  be  a  class  unfavorably  distinguished  by 
any  peculiarity  from  the  rest  of  society,  this  distinction 
forms  a  tie  which  binds  them  to  act  in  concert,  and  they 
exercise  more  than  their  due  share  of  political  power  and 
influence — and  stiU  more,  as  they  are  of  inferior  charac- 
ter and  looser  moral  principle.  Such  a  class  form  the 
rery  material  for  demagogues  to  work  with.  Other 
parties  court  them  and  concede  to  them.  80  it  would 
be  with  the  free  blacks  in  the  ease  supposed.  They 
would  be  used  by  unprincipled  politicians  of  irregular 
ambition,  for  the  advancement  of  tbeir  schemes,  until 
they  should  give  them  political  power  and  importance 
beyond  even  their  own  intentions.  They  wodd  be 
courted  by  excited  parties  in  their  contests  witfi  each 
other.  At  some  time,  they  may  perhaps  attain  politi- 
cal ssoendancy,  and  this  is  more  probable,  as  we  may 
suppose  that  there  will  have  been  a  gi«at  emigration  of 
whites  fhmi  the  country.  Imagine  the  government  of 
such  legislators.  Imagine  then  the  sort  of  laws  that  w  il  I 
be  passed,  to  confound  the  invidious  distinction  which 
has  been  so  kmg  asscinied  OTer  them,  and  if  possible  to 


obliterate  the  every  memory  of  it  These  will  be  re- 
sisted. ^  The  blacks  wiU  be  tempted  to  avenge  iheai. 
selves  by  oppression  and  proscription  of  the  white  lace, 
for  their  long  superiority.  Thus  matters  will  go  os, 
until  universal  anarchy,  or  kakistoerscy,  the  goveni' 
ment  of  the  worst,  is  fVilly  established.  I  am  persuaded 
that  if  the  spirit  of  evil  should  devise  to  send  ibraad 
upon  the  earth  all  possible  misery,  discord,  honDr  and 
atrocity,  be  could  contrive  no  scheme  so  effectual  as  the 
emancipation  of  negro  slaves  within  our  countiy. 

The  most  feasible  scheme  of  emancipation,  and  thai 
which  i  verily  believe  would  involve  the  least  danger 
and  sacrifice,  would  be  that  the  entire  white  popalatioa 
should  emigrate,  and  abandon  the  country  to  their 
slaves.  Here  would  be  triumph  to  philanthropy.  Thii 
wide  and  fertile  region  would  be  aeain  restored  to  an- 
cient barbarism->-Ho  the  worst  of  all  barbarism— barba- 
rism corrupted  and  depraved  by  intercourse  withdviii- 
zation.  And  this  is  the  consummation  to  be  viabcd, 
upon  a  apeenfoffon,  that  in  some  distant  future  age,  they 
may  become  so  enlightened  and  impieved,  as  to  lie 
capable  of  sustaining  a  position  amon;;  the  drilizai 
races  of  the  earth.  But  I  believe  moralists  iJbw  nes 
10  defend  their  homes  and  their  country,  even  at  ik 
expense  of  the  lives  and  liberties  of  others. 

Will  any  philanthropist  say  that  the  eTi!^  of  which 
I  have  spoken,  would  be  brought  about  only  by  thi 
obduracy,  prejudices  and  overweening  self  estimatioD 
of  the  whites  in  refusing  to  blend  the  rsces  by  marriage, 
and  so  create  an  homogeneoira  population.  Batvhat 
if  It  be  not  prejudice,  but  truth,  and  naiurr,  and  right 
reason,  and  just  moral  feeling  7  As  1  have  before  said, 
throughout  the  whole  of  nature,  likeattracu  like, and 
that  which  is  unlike  repels.  What  is  it  that  makes » 
unspeakably  loathsome,  crimes  not  to  be  named,  and 
hardly  alluded  to  ?  Even  among  the  nations  of  Europe, 
so  nearly  homogeneous,  there  are  some  peeuliaritietof 
form  and  feature,  mind  and  character,  which  nay  be 
generally  distinguished  by  those  accustomed  to  obserre 
them.  Though  the  exceptions  are  numerous,  1  viU 
venture  to  say  that  not  in  one  instance  in  a  bandred, » 
the  man  of  sound  and  unsophisticated  tastes  and  pro- 
pensities so  likely  to  be  attracted  by  the  female  of  a 
foreign  stock,  as  by  one  of  his  own,  who  is  more  nearly 
conformed  to  himself.  Shakspeare  spoke  Ihe  langsage 
of  nature,  when  he  made  the  Venetian  senator  attribaie 
to  the  eflTect  of  witchcraft,  Desderoona's  pasaioB  for 
Othello— though,  as  Coleridge  has  said,  we  are  iofl»- 
ceive  of  him  not  jas  a  negro,  but  as  a  high  bred, 
Moorish  chief. 

If  the  negro  race,  as  I  have  contended,  be  inferior  tt 
our  own  in  mind  and  character,  marked  by  infierionty 
of  form  and  features,  then  ours  wouW  suffer  deterion- 
tion  from  such  intermixture.  What  would  be  tboqgbl 
of  the  moral  conduct  of  the  parent  who  shouW  whi"'*" 
rily  transmit  disease,  or  fatuity,  or  deformity  »o  his  of- 
spring?  If  man  be  the  most  perfect  work  of  the  Crea- 
tor, and  the  civilized  European  man  the  moat  perfe* 
variety  of  the  human  race,  is  he  not  criminal  who  »«•« 
desecrate  and  deface  God's  fairest  work;  estisngnf 
it  further  from  the  image  of  himself,  and  confonwng '» 
more  neariy  te  that  of  the  brute  7  I  bave  beard  it  sikI, 
as  if  it  afforded  an  argument,  that  the  African  is  as  arel 
satisfied  of  the  superiority  of  his  own  complexioB,  »■ 
and  features,  as  we  can  be  of  oof*   IflhiswweW 
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as  it  is  not,  would  any  one  be  so  recreani  lo  his  own 
ciTilization,  ss  to  say  that  bis  opinion  ought  to  weigh 
•gainst  ours — that  there  is  no  universal  standard  of 
truth  and  grace  and  beauty — that  the  Hottentot  Venus 
may  perchnnce  possess  as  great  perfection  of  form  as 
the  Medicean?  It  ia  true,  the  licentious  passions  of 
men  overcAroe  the  nntural  repugnance,  and  find  tran- 
sient gratification  in  intercourse  with  females  of  the 
other  race.  But  this  is  a  Tery  different  thing  from 
making  her  the  associate  of  life,  the  companion  of  the 
bosom  and  ths  hearth.  Him  who  would  contemplaCe 
such  an  alimnce  for  himself,  or  regard  it  with  patience, 
when  proposed  for  a  son,  or  daughter,  or  sister,  we 
should  esteem  a  degraded  wretch — with  justice,  cer- 
tainly, if  he  were  found  among  ourselves— and  the  esti- 
mate  would  not  be  very  diflferent  if  he  were  found  in 
ESurope.  It  is  not  only  in  defence  of  ourselves,  of  our 
country  and  of  our  own  generation,  that  we  refuse  to 
emancipate  our  slaves,  but  to  defend  our  posterity  and 
race  from  degeneracy  and  degradation. 

Are  we  not  justified  then  in  regarding  as  criminals, 
the  fanatical  sgitators  whose  efforts  are  intended  to 
brine:  about  the  evilsl  have  described  7  It  is  sometimes 
said  that  their  zeal  is  generous  and  disinterested,  and  that 
their  motives  may  be  praised,  though  their  conduct  be 
condemned.  But  I  have  little  faith  in  the  good  motives 
of  those  who  pursue  bad  ends.  It  is  not  for  us  to  scru- 
tiniee  the  hearts  of  men,  and  we  can  only  judge  of  them 
by  the  tendency  of  their  actions.  There  is  much  truth 
in  what  was  said  by  Coleridge  t  "  I  have  never  known 
a  trader  in  philanthropy  who  was  not  wrong  in  heart 
somehow  or  other.  Individuals  so  distinguished,  are 
usually  unhappy  in  their  family  relations — men  not 
benevolent  or  beneficent  to  individuals,  but  alitiost  hos- 
tile to  them,  yet  lavishing  money  and  labor  and  lime 
on  the  race — the  abstract  notion."  The  prurient  love 
of  notoriety  actuates  some.  There  is  much  luxury  in 
sentiment,  especially  if  it  can  be  indulged  at  the  ex* 
pense  of  others ;  and  it.  there  be  added  some  share  of 
snvy  or  malignHy,  the  temptation  to  indulgence  is 
almost  irresistible.  But  certainly  they  may  be  justly 
regarded  as  criminal,  who  obstinately  shut  their  eyes 
and  close  their  ears  to  all  instruction  with  respect  to 
the  true  nature  of  (heir  actions. 

It  must  be  manifest  to  every  man  of  sane  mind,  that 
it  is  impossible  for  them  to  achieve  ultimate  success ; 
even  if  every  individual  in  our  country,  out  of  the  limits 
of  the  slave  holding  Slates,  were  united  in  their  purpo- 
aes.  They  cannot  have  even,  ihe  miserable  triumph  of 
Sl  Domingo— of  advancing  through  scenes  of  atrocity, 
blood  and  massacre,  to  the  restoration  of  barbarism. 
They  may  agitate  and  perplex  the  world  for  a  time. 
They  may  excite  to  desperate  attempts  and  part.icular 
acts  of  cruelty  and  horror,  but  these  will  always  be 
suppressed  or  avenged  at  the  expense  of  the  objects  of 
their  truculent  philanthropy.  But  short  of  this,  they 
can  hardly  be  aware  ai  the  extent  of  the  mischief  ihey 
perpetrate.  As  I  have  said,  their  opinions,  by  means 
to  as  inscrutable,  do  very  generally  reach  our  slave  po- 
pulation. What  human  being,  if  unfavorably  distin- 
guished by  outward  circumstances,  is  not  ready  to  be- 
lieve, when  he  is  told,  ihat  he  is  the  victim  of  injustice? 
Is  it  not  cruelty  to  make  men  restless  and  dissatisfied  in 
their  coixlition,  when  noeffart  of  theirs  can  alter  it? 
The  greatest  injury  is  done  to  their  character^  as  well 


as  to  their  happiness.  £ven  if  no  such  feelings  or  de- 
signs should  be  entertained  or  conceived  by  the  slave, 
they  will  be  attributed  to  him  by  the  master,  and  all  his 
conduct  scanned  with  a  severe  and  jealous  scrutiny. 
Thus  distrust  and  aversion  are  established,  where,  but 
for  mischievous  interference,  there  would  be  confidence 
and  good  will,  and  a  sterner  control  is  exercised  over 
the  slave  who  tlius  becomes  the  victim  of  his  cruel  ad- 
vocates. 

.  An  eflect  is  sometimes  produced  on  the  minds  of 
slave  holders,  by  the  publications  of  the  self  styled 
philanthropists,  and  their  judgments  staggered  and 
consciences  alarmed.  It  is  natural  that  the  oppressed 
should  hate  the  oppressor.  It  is  still  more  natural  that 
the  oppressor  should  hate  bis  victim.  Convince  the 
master  that  he  is  doing  injustice  to  his  slave,  and  he  at 
once  begins  to  regard  him  with  distrust  and  malignity. 
It  ia  a  part  of  the  constitution  of  the  human  mind,  that 
when  circumstances  of  necessity  or  temptation  induce 
men  to  continue  in  the  practice  of  what  they  believe  to 
be  wrong,  they  become  desperate  and  reckless  of  the 
degree  of  wrong.  I  have  formerly  heard  of  a  master 
who  accounted  for  his  practising  much  severity  upon  his 
slaves,  and  exacting  from  them  an  unusual  degree  of 
labor,  by  saying  that  the  thing  (slavery)  was  altoge- 
ther wrong,  and  therefore  it  was  well  to  make  the 
greatest  possible  advantage  out  of  it.  This  agitation 
occasions  some  slave  holders  to  hang  more  loosely  on 
their  country.  Regarding  the  institution  as  of  ques- 
tionable character,  cbndemned  by  the  general  opinion 
of  the  world,  and  one  which  must  shortly  come  to  an 
end,  they  hold  themselves  in  readiness  to  make  their 
escape  from  the  evil  which  they  anticipate.  Some  sell 
their  slaves  to  new  masters  (always  a  misfortune  to  the 
slave)  and  remove  themselves  to  other  societies,  of 
manners  and  habits  uncongenial  to  their  own.  And 
though  we  may  suppose  that  it  is  only  the  weak  and 
the  timid,  who  are  liable  to  be  thus  affected,  still  it  is  no 
less  an  injury  and  public  misfortune.  Society  is  kept 
in  an  unquiet  and  restless  state,  and  every  sort  of  im- 
provement is  retarded. 

Some  projectors  suggest  the  education  of  slaves,  with 
A  view  to  prepare  them  for  freedom — as  if  there  were 
any  method  of  a  man's  being  educated  to  freedom,  but 
by  himself.  The  truth  is,  however,  that  supposing  that 
they  are  shortly  to  be  emancipated,  and  that  they  have 
the  capacities  of  any  other  race,  they  are  undergoing 
the<very  best  education  which  it  is  possible  to  give. 
They  are  in  the  course  of  being  taught  habits  of  regular 
and  patient  industry,  and  this  is  the  first  lesson  which 
ia  required.  I  suppose,  thai  their  most  zealous  advo- 
cates wouM  not  desire  that  they  should  be  placed  in  the 
high  places  of  society  immediately  upon  their  epaaci- 
pation,  but  that  they  should  begin  their  course  of  free- 
dom af  laborers,  and  raise  themselves  afterwards  as 
their  capacities  and  characters  might  enable  them.  But 
how  little  would  what  are  commonly  called  the  rudi- 
ments of  edueation^  add  to  their  qualificatkms  as  labor- 
ers? But  for  the  agitation  which  exists,  however, 
their  education  would  be  extended  further  than  this. 
There  is  a  epnstant  tendency  in  our  society  to  extend 
the  sphere  of  their  employments,  and- consequently 
to  give  them  the  information  vithich  is  necessary 
to  the  discharge  of  those  employments.  And  this  for 
the  most  obvious  reason ;  it  promotes  the  master's  inle- 
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resL  How  much  would  it  add  to  the  ?alae  of  a  slare, 
that  he  should  be  capable  of  being  employed  as  a  clerk, 
or  be  able  to  make  calcuiationa  as  a  mechanic?  In 
consequence,  however,  of  the  fanatical  spirit  which  has 
been  excited,  it  has  been  thought  necessary  to  repress 
this  tendency  by  legislation,  and  to  prevent  their  ac- 
quiring the  knowledge  of  which  they  might  make  a 
dangerous  use.  If  this  spirit  were  put  down,  and  we 
restored  to  the  consciousness  of  security,  this  would  be 
no  longer  necessary,  and  the  process  of  which  I  have 
spoken  would  be  accelerated.  Whenever  indications 
of  superior  capacity  appeared  in  a  slave,  it  would  be 
cultivated ;  gradual  improvement  would  take  piece, 
until  they  might  be  engaged  in  as  various  employments 
as  they  were  among  the  ancients — perhape  even  liberal 
ones.  Thus,  if  in  the  adorable  providence  of  God,  at  a 
time  and  in  a  manner  which  we  can  neither  foresee  nor 
conjecture,  they  are  to  be  rendered  capable  of  fre«iiom, 
and  to  enjoy  it,  they  would  be  prepared  for  it  in  the 
best  and  most  effectual,  because  in  the  most  natural  and 
gradual  manner.  But  fanaticism  hurries  to  its  effect  at 
once.  I  have  heard  it  said,  Qod  does  good,  but  it  is  by 
imperceptible  degrees;  the  Devil  is  permitted  to  do 
evil,  and  he  does  it  in  a  hurry.  The  beneficent  pro- 
cesses of  nature  are  not  apparent  to  the  senses.  You 
cannot  see  the  pfant  grow  or  the  flower  expand.  The 
volcano,  the  earthquake  and  the  hurricane,  do  their 
work  of  desolation  in  a  moment.  Such  would  be  the 
desolation,  if  the  schemes  of  funajiics  were  permitted  to 
have  fffecL  They  do  all  that  in  them  lies,  to  thwart 
the  beneficent  purposes  of  Providence.  The  whole  ten- 
dency of  their  efforu  is  to  aggravate  present  suffering, 
and  to  cut  off  the  chance  of  future  improvement;  and 
in  all  their  bearings  and  results,  they  have  produced, 
and  are  likely  to  produce,  nothing  but  "pure,  unmixed, 
dephleirmaied,  defecated  evil.** 

If  Wilberfbnce  or  Clarkson  were  living,  and  it  were 
inquired  of  them  '*Can  you  be  «ure  that  you  have  pro- 
moted the  happiness  of  a  single  human  being  t**  I 
imagine  tiiat,  if  they  coneidered  conseieniioasty,  they 
would  find  ii  difficult  to  answer  in  the  afirmatfve.  If 
it  were  asked  "Can  ^ou  be  sure  that  you  have  not 
been  the  cause  of  suffering,  misery  end  death  to  thou- 
sands 7**— when  we  recollect  that  they  probably  stimu- 
lated the  exertions  of  the  amis  dta  nabn  in  France,  and 
that  throujfh  the  efforts  of  these,  the  horrors  of  St.  Do- 
mingo were  perpetrated,  I  think  they  must  hesitate 
lonj^  to  return  a  decided  negative.  It  might  seem  cruel, 
if  we  could,  to  convince  a  roan  who  has  devoted  his 
life  to  what  he  esteemed  a  good  and  generous  purpose, 
that  he  has  been  doing  only  evil— 4hat  he  has  been 
worshipping  a  horrid  fiend,  in  the  place  of  the  true  God. 
But  fauHticism  is  in  no  danger  of  being  convinced.  It 
is  one  of  the  mysteries  of  our  nature,  end  of  the  divine 
government,  how  utterly  disproportioned  to  each  other, 
are  the  powers  of  <ioing  evil  and  of  doing  good.  The 
poorest  and  most  abject  instrument,  that  is  utterly  im- 
beeiie  for  sny  purpose  of  good,  seeme  sonrveiimes  endow- 
ed with  almost  the  powers  of  omnipotence  for  mischief. 
A  mole  may  inundate  a  province-^a  spark  from  a  forge 
may  conflagrate  a  city— >a  whisper  may  separate  friends ; 
a  rumor  may  convulse  an  empire— but  when  we  would 
do  benefit  to  our  race  or  country,  the  purest  and  most 
chastened  motives,  the  moet  patient  thought  and  Jabor, 
with  the  humblest  self  distf  ust,  bm  hurdly  suiScient  to 


assure  us  that  the  results  may  not  disappoint  our  expec- 
tations, and  that  we  may  not  do  evil  instead  of  good. 
But  are  we  therefore  to  refrain  from  eflR>rts  to  benefit 
our  race  and  country  ?  By  no  means :  but  these  mo- 
tives, this  labor  and  self  distrust,  are  the  only  coodittoos 
upon  which  we  are  permitted  to  hope  for  success.  Very 
differ^t  indeed  is  the  course  of  those,  whose  precipiuie 
and  ignorant  zeal  would  overturn  the  fuodamenial  in- 
stitutions of  society,  uproar  iu  peace,  and  endanger  iu 
security,  in  pursuit  of  a  distant  and  shadowy  good,  of 
which  they  themselves  have  formed  no  definite  concep- 
tion— whose  atrocious  philosophy  would  sacrifice  a  ge- 
neration—and more  than  one  goneration-^for  an  hypo- 
thesis. 


ODDS   AND   ENDS. 

To  Mr.  T.  W.  WHITE, 

Edttar  •/  the  SMUkem  LUenry  Memenger, 
1  have  been,  for  many  months  past,  *'  in  a  peck  of 
troubles,"  lest  my  non-appearance  among  your  corres- 
pondents might  realize,  in  my  own  case,  the  old  adage, 
**  out  a/  sight  out  of  nUndJ*  But  no  man  above  the 
grade  of  a  brute  beast  is  willing  to  be  forgotten  by  his 
fellow  men,— Especially  by  that  portion  of  them  with 
whom  he  has  long  maintained  friendly  intercourse.  I 
hope,  therefore,  that  thia  natural  feeling  will  plead  my 
excuse  for  knocking  once  more  at  your  door  for  ad- 
mittance. This  would  have  been  done  long  ag«s  bat  I 
was  so  thrown  *'  all  a-back*'  on  the  last  occasion,  by  the 
fearful  anathemas  of  certain  popes  of  the  press,  (as  our 
modem  newspaper  editora  msy  justly  be  called,)  for 
being  "too  old  Jfaahioned,^  tliat  I  have  hardly  yet  re- 
covered sufficient  courage  to  show  ray  antiquated 
phiz  again,  among  your  numerous  fashionable  Tisiiora 
Some  short  time  ago,  however,  I  was  just  beginning, 
once  more,  to  excogitate  a  few  addenda  to  my  fiimer 
"  Odds  and  Ends,**  when  I  was  startled  by  the  sight  of 
my  own  name,  in  your  Messenger.  Not  even  imagin- 
ing that  any  other  person  would  so  fall  in  love  with  it 
as  to  counterfeit  the  signature,  and  being  most  deplo- 
rably foigetful,  I  begsn  to  ask  myself,  ^*  Is  it  I  ?  Caa  I 
already  have  done  and  forgotten  what  I  supposed  I  was 
just  about to^ do;  or  am  I  dreaming?'*  The  ihooght 
suddenly  flashed  across  my  mind,  that  Cogia  Hasssn, 
or  **  the  sleeper  awakened,'*  when  in  a  somewhat  wmi- 
lar  predicament,  as  recorded  in  the  ^* Arabian  Nights 
Entertainments,"  had  severely  pinched  biraself  to  make 
sure  of  his  pefeonal  identity.  1  resorted  inatanter  to 
the  same  rousing  process,  and  immediately  discovered 
upon  beginning  to  read,  tliat  "a  fresh  hand  bad  ukeo 
hold  of  the  bellows."  The  perusal  of  a  few  lines  only, 
convinced  me  thoroughly  of  his  blowing  it  far  belter 
than  I  had  ever  done,  or  couM  do ;  and  I  was  oo  the 
point  of  publicly  surrendering  my  name  in  hie  behalf 
and  praying  for  an  act  of  our  legislature  to  sanction  the 
transfer,  (as  the  law  requires,)  when  it  occurred  to  ne, 
that  I  owed  it  to  myself,  before  such  petition  to  oar 
beneficent  law-makera,  at  least  to  attempt  some  self- 
vindication  against  the  alarming  charge  of  being  **feoaU 
fashkned.**  This,  however,  is  no  easy  task,  in  the  en- 
tire absence  of  all  those  specifications  which  the  law  re- 
4|uires  in  every  case  of  indictnoent,  shoving  the  km  and 
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the  wherdn  the  alleged  oflTetice  bns  lieen  ouinmitted,  and 
moreoTer,  in  a  caM  where-  the  accused  has  scarcely  a 
chance  of  bein^  tried  by  a  jary  of  his  peers.  The  only 
plan  1  can  think  of  to  effect  my  object,  if  possible,  is, 
by  contrasting  many  old  fashions  with  new  ones,  in  re- 
lation to  similar  things;  and  if  all  fails,  to  throw  my-, 
self  on  the  mercy  of  .your  court  Even  then,  unless 
half  at  least  of  its  members  are  sexagenarians  and  pasi 
that  age,  I  cannot  cherish  much  hope  of  acquittal. 
But  the  charge  against  me  is  still  recorded  in  your  Mes- 
senger, and  not  a  word  have  I  yet  offered  in  my  dufence. 
AV10  then,  or  tutrr,  let  me  offer  it,  unless  I  am  barred 
by  your  act  of  limitation. 

Eiefore  T  begin  my  contrasts  of  old  and  new  fashions, 
I  must  tell  you  what  a  quandary  I  have  been  in, relative 
to  the  proper  application  of  the  term  fukUm*  After 
half  an  hour's  hard  study  in  Mr.  Crabb*s  admirable 
work  on  English  synonymes,  to  determine  when  1 
should  use  that  term,  or  CNslom,  or  procfiee,  or  habit,  1 
gave  the  rttatter  up  in  despair,  and  resolved,  "meo 
perienlo,^  to  make  fuhwn  act  as  a  sort  of  omnium  ga- 
therum for  every  meaning  of  which  Mr.  Crabb  had 
constituted  the  four  terms,  distributees.  Against  his 
apportionment  i  have  not  a  word  to  say ;  for  I  plead 
incompetence  clearly  to  understand  his  rules  of  choice ; 
and  I  make  this  confession  in  hope  of  propitiating,  in 
some  degree,  our  neVvspaper-popes,  of  whom  I  am  in 
such  morul  dread ;  and  whose  next  anathema,  I  fear, 
may  he  against  my  style.  With  this  propitiatory  offer- 
ing to  their  aGknowiedged  eupremncy  in  giving  the  law 
on  at]  matters  of  taste,  of  science,  arts,  morals,  politics 
and  religion;  in  short,  on  all  subjects  about  which 
printers'  ink  can  be  shed,  I  proceed  to  my  array  of  old 
fashions  against  new  ones :  and  first,  on  the  score  of 
•cenomy,  in  which  a  greater  minuteness  of  detail  will 
be  neeessary,  than  1  would  enter  into,  if  I  could  well 
aToid  it. 

In  by-gone  times,  our  families  generally,  could  ad- 
just their  Kmbs  much  to  their  own  comfort  and  satis^ 
Action,  in  what  were  familiarly  and  figuratively  called 
**  ilag-chairai"  These  cost  from  two  shillings  and  six- 
pence, to  three  shillings,  while  those  of  a  more  patrician 
order,  and  specially  intended  for  company,  were  only  a 
few  shillings  more  costly.  But  to  compensate,  in  some 
degree,  for  this  extra  expense,  they  were  covered  with 
good  substantial  leather,  quite  strong  enough  for  chil- 
dren's shoes,  or  dancing  pumps ;  when  the  then  fashion- 
able siyleof  **chicken-flutter  and  cross-shuflle,''  required 
quadruple  the  strength  which  similar  articles  now  do, 
under  the  'Maokadaistcal  system,"  of  practising  this 
exhilarating  amusement,  which,  (by  the  way,)  seems 
entirely  to  have  changed  its  nature  by  becoming  most 
decidedly  soporific  I  n  these  days,  a  large  portion  of  us, 
haTe  become  so  very  delicate  and  sensitive  in  our 
members,  that  it  is  indispensable  to  their  repose  from  the 
weariaomeness  of  existence,  to  deposit e  them  gen- 
erally,  upon  rocking  chairs  with  spring  bottoms,  cost- 
ing  from  fifteen  to  forty  dollars  each ;  or  on  sofas 
equally  elastic,  and  covered  with  expensive  materials, 
at  thirty,  forty,  fifty  times  the  price  of  the  old  fashioned 
receptacles  for  our  basement  stories,  which  formerly 
supported  their  superstructures  quite  as  well,  quoad  all 
the  purposes  of  health  snd  comfort,  as  their  modern 
successors  do,  and  at  one-eighth  or  tenth  of  the  expense. 
For  tiM  moral  of  this  lact  1  refer  you  and  your  readers 


to  the  maxima  of  Dr.  Franklin's  Poor  Riclmrd,  uhere 
they  will  find  it  stated  as  an  axiom,  t hat  "olfter  people's 
eyu  coil  ut  more  than  our  oion.**  And  between  ourselves, 
[  must  think,  that  this  most  silly  and  ridiculous  passion 
for  show,  which  I  verily  believe  has  existed  ever  since 
the  Devil  tempted  our  mother  Eve  to  eat  the  apple  of 
knowledge,  is  far  more  virulent  in  these  days  of  perfec- 
tibility, than  in  those  by.gone  days  which  I  am  laboring 
lOTindicaitf  against  the  anathemas  of  our  newspaper 
popes. 

As  to  our  daily  meats,  either  with  or  without  compa- 
ny, the  cheap,  homely  tables  oiiee  used  for  them,  would 
now  go  near  to  destroy  all  appetite  among  the  fashiona- 
bles of  the  present  race;  whilst  the  substantial  viands 
which  they  formerly  held,  and  which  every  body  knows 
as  familiarly  as  household  words,  have  been  banished, 
in  a  great  measure,  especially  from  our  large  towns  and 
cities,  the  established  arbiters  and  dictators  of  all  fash- 
ions to  the  country.  The  successors  of  these  viands 
are  certain  Frenchified  kickshaws,  the  very  names  and 
substances  of  which  are  culinary  mysteries,  necessarily 
requiring  some  explanation  before  old-times-people  can 
venture  to  eat  any  thing:  unless,  indeed,  when  simul- 
taneously pressed  by  resistless  hunger  and  the  fear  of 
betraying  their  rusticity,  they  could  content  themselves 
to  follow  the  laudable  example  of  an  old  country- 
gentleman,  once  at  President  Jefferson's  table,  who,  (as 
report  says,)  incontinently  made  his  dinner, — **  etUirely 
of  baked  Irioh  pofaCoer!"  they  being  the  only  old  ac- 
quaintance he  could  recognise  among  the  sophisticated 
host  of  materials  most  abundantly  spread  before  him. 
But  this  mystification  of  eatables,  is  not  the  worst  of  it, 
since  they  must  be  served  op,  for  consistency  sake,  on 
very  costly  tables,  and  in  sets  of  fine  china,  cut-glass, 
and  sometimes  silver,  the  first  cost  alone  of  which  would 
purchase  a  full  year's  allowance  of  bacon  for  the  largest 
Virginia'  family.  Add  to  all  this,  and,  likewise,  for 
eentiotetuyeake,  those  dishes  so  numerous,  so  varie^ted, 
so  exquisitely  foreign  in  composition,  taste,  and  titles, 
must,  '*ex  necessitate  rei,**  be  well  washed  down  with 
equally  exquisite  foreign  potations,  maugre  the  cost! — 
provided,  always,  that  eredU  enmtghto  buy  them^  can 
once  be  established.  Hence  the  former  comparatively 
cheap  drinks,  which  were  used  in  **  the  olden  time,"  at 
the  tables  of  what  u  ere  then  called,  ( par  excellence]  "the 
gentry,"^  have  been  nearly  excluded,  to  make  way  for 
such  a  motley  multitude  of  French,  Spanish,  Portu- 
guese, German,  and  other  foreign  wines,  that  I  can  no 
more  recollect,  even  M'etr  names  and  titles  than  I  could 
remember  and  repeat  all  the  names  and  genealogies  re- 
corded in  the  book  of  Genesis.  Yet  the  many  silly  ad- 
Tenturers  in  the  still  more  silly  race  after  gentHily^  dash 
through  them  all,  as  if  they  belonged  to  their  mother- 
tongue,  although  they  make  quite  as  sad  havoc  among 
them,  as  the  cost  of  these  foreign  wines  does  among  their 
purses.  This  latter  havoc  is,  not  unfrequently  such,  in 
a  single  day,  if  the  party  be  given  by  a  planter  or 
farmer,  (whose  only  return  probably,  will  -be  ridieule 
for  hisfoUy,)  as  to  require  some  months  of  hard  agri- 
cultural labor  to  pay  for  it.  But,  if  such  parties  be  fre- 
quent, the  inevitable  end  of  this  tragi-cumic  farce  is, 
that  the  performers  must  very  soon  exchange  all  the 
comforts,  luxuries,  and  social  intercourse  which  they 
enjoyed  in  the  old  States,  for  the  coarsest  fare,  incessant 
drudgery,  and  the  constant  risk  of  dirks  or  Bowie  knives 
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being  thrust  inu>  their  Titaia,  in  ihe  new  States  and 
terriLories,  if  they  only  crook  their  fingers  at  any 
one  out  of  their  own  family.  Here,  if  theory  con 
be  deiermined  by  practice,  Uberiy  means  that  every 
man  shall  do  as  be  pleases  to  the  full  extent  of  bis 
physical  powers,  to  indulge  his  brutish  or  any  other  pro- 
pensities. That  there  are  hundreds  and  thousands  of 
men  in  these  parts  of  our  country,  who  deeply  deplore 
such  a  Slate  of  things,  1  have  not  the  smsllest  doubt ; 
for  I  have  several  personal  friends  among  them,  who 
have  assured  me  of  the  facL  But  dl  their  communica- 
tions contribute  to  ronfirm  what  I  have  just  said  ;  and 
that  they^  for  the  time  being,  are  suffering  a  sort  of 
moral  martyrdom  for  the  sacrifices  which  they  formerly 
made,  in  some  one  or  other  of  the  ok)  United  States,  to 
obtain  the  mere  soap-suds- bubble  of  superior  fashion 
and  gentility.  Most  of  the  competitors  in  tliis  prepos- 
terous,— may  I  not  say,  immoral  race, — have  been 
taught  by  the  morbid  public  sentiment  on  this  subject, 
to  lavish  their  money  for  thai  which  all  the  money  in 
the  world  cannot  purchase.  They  have  been  most  fa- 
tally led  to  believe,  that  the  greatest  spendthrift  among 
them  will  always  gain  the  prize  of  gentility,  in  pre- 
ference to  the  noen  most  distinguished  for  their  good 
morals,  manners,  and  mental  endowments — qualities 
which  the  wise  and  the  good,  whether  poor  or  rich,  and 
from  time  immemorial,  have  always  deiermined  can 
alone  constitute  any  just  title  to  the  character  of  a 
real  ec'Ulcman.  Those  who  are  truly  entitled  to  this 
highly  honorable  distinction,  may  adopt  different  exter- 
nal modes,  (all  of  which  may  be  good,)  at  distant  pe- 
riods, of  evincing  their  claims,  and  therefore  I  shall 
not  now  attempt  to  compare  the  present  with  the  for- 
mer fashions,  any  farther  than  to  say,  that  it  is  much 
easier  now,  than  in  the  oldtn  ftme,  to  counterfeit  the 
gentleman,  since  in  these  UveUmg-downward  daifs,  fit 
subjecu  for  a  penitentiary  not  unfrequently  smuggle 
themselves  into  the  genteelest  society,  under  the  spe- 
cious disguise  of  a  good  suit  of  clothes  and  fashionable 
manners.  In  by-gone  days,  such  an  occurrence  was 
hardly  possible,  for  infinitely  greater  pains  were  taken 
to  guard  against  such  Impostors.  To  aspire  to  the 
character  of  a  true  gentleman  is  certainly  both  honora- 
ble and  highly  improving  in  every  point  of  view ; 

"  EmoIIlt  mores,  nee  ilnlt  ease  feroe  {** 

But  to  rest  our  pretensions  on  the  success  of  the 
struggle,  who  shall  squander  (he  most  money  in  the 
Tain  pursuit,  is  quite  as  great  a  folly,  to  say  nothing  of, 
the  sin,  as  we  can  possibly  commiu  In  this,  as  in  nu- 
merous other  popular  fHllacies,  we  may  rest  perfealy 
assured,  that  *Uhe  race  ia  not  dwmfi  to  the  not/t,  nor  the 
hattU  to  the  strong,** 

Take  another  contrast  Fifty  years  ago,  indeed  still 
later,  a  gentleman's  summer  dress,  especially  in. the 
country,  usually  consisted  of  a  home-made  straw-hat, 
worth  perhaps  twenty-five  cents;  a  single  change  of 
coats  of  some  cheap  material ;  a  few  pair  of  nankeen 
breeehee  (if  I  may  be  pardoned  for  using  so  vulgar  a 
term  in  these  days  of  exquisite  refinement;)  and  as 
many  pair  of  thread  or  cotton  stockings,  protected, 
when  he  rode  on  horseback,  by  what  were  called 
"/fg/ftns,"  of  check  or  "  brown  holland."  The  afore- 
said breeches,  (by  the  way,)  were  made,  during  the 
revolutionary  war,  of  what  is  now  called  "  par  excel- 


lence*'  '*  the  Foreyihe  atUen ;"  then  as  comnmn  u 

any  other  kind,  under  the  title  of  "n«iiieai.co(liiL" 
although  usually  so  mottled,  that  the  arnottcHlyevii 
generally  used  to  produce  uniformity  of  color;  after 
which,  a  country  congregation  of  males,  (has  eqaipptd 
for  Sunday  exhibition,  lookedat  alittledlsiBDceforatltlie 
world  like  an  assemblage  of  the  tropical  biidi,-H»lled 
FUmingot,  Happy  then,  the  country  beau  whose 
breeches  bad  moat  of  this  Flamingo  hue ;  and  still  hap- 
pier the  house- wife  who  had  succeeded  best  in  coib> 
pounding  the  arnotto-dye  to  adorn  the  lower  exueoi. 
ties  of  her  husband,  son,  or  brother,  as  the  caie 
"  mought"  be.  But  this  is  a  digression  (to  which  I  an 
moat  unfortunately,  and  I  fear  incurably,  addjcted;) 
let  me,  therefore,  add  to  the  above,  two  pair  of  shoes; 
one  for  every  day,  the  other  for  Sundays,  with  one 
Sunday  coat,— and  the  summer  wardrobe  for  an  old- 
times'  gentleman  was  complete.  His  external  babili> 
menu  for  winter,  were,  a  good  "beaver  hat,*'  made,  not 
like  Petei  Pindar's  rasors  "oniy  to  sei/,"  but  to  last  uo- 
til  he  was  tired  of  it,  and  long  after;  a  plain,  oesl, 
broadcloth  coat,  rarely  if  ever  costing  more  than  thirty 
shillings  or  thirty-six  shillings  a  yard,  with  the  eoaiof 
the  previous  year,  for  daily  use, — except  Soodaj, 
when  the  best  was  put  on  as  a  matter  of  coune.  The 
breeches,  or  **  tnexpresstUes*' — as  it  became  the  modest 
fashran  to  call  them,  before  the  beaux,  who  bad  no 
calves  to  their  *'  spindle-ahanks,*'  succeeded  in  their  fiasl 
expulsion — seldom  exceeded  two  pair,  neither  of  ibeo 
verycoatiy;  hie  ahoes  were  the  same  in  naaiber,  bat 
more  water  proof;  and  with  them  he  asaociaied  a  single 
pair  of  alout  boots^-worn  only  upon  grand  occasions*- 
auchas  musters,  county  courts,  and  elections.  Mon- 
over,  these  said  boots  were  made  of  leather  so  strMS 
and  durable  that  no  fair  play  could  wettr  them  oat  ia 
much  less  than  three  or  four  years :  for  be  it  rrme» 
bered  that  boots  were  not  then  as  now,  the  wear  for 
every  day  in  the  year.  To  finish  the  winter  wardrobe, 
and  furnish  a  defence  against  rain  or  snow,  (formeie 
cold  was  little  regarded  in  those  days,  even  bf  ladies,) 
one  great  cnat  was  kept,  of  some  very  strong  doth, 
costing  from  ten  to  twenty  shillings  a  yard,and  soisit- 
ing  as  to  perform  most  effectual  services  through  scTenl 
winter  campaigns. 

But  now,  what  do  we  find  to  be  deemed  sQ  essential 
in  forming  a  gentleman's  wardrobe,  for  both  sets«Mt 
Not  only  an  entire  change  of  form— against  which  i 
shall  say  nothing,— 'but  a  moat  striking  one  in  thenon- 
her,  materials,  and  coal  of  the  articles ;-- to  an  amoont 
more  than  triple  what  it  formerly  was,  while  indifidual 
income,  especially  from  agriculture,  the  paymaitw- 
general,  has  diminished  in  nearly  an  equal  ratio. 

In  by-gone  days,  we  deemed  our  heads  quite  bsn 
enough,  if  protected  by  a  hat  with  some  brim  around  ii, 
to  encounter  any  degree  of  summer  heal,  without  tw 
smallest  risk  to  our  brains  of  being  cither  addled,  be»» 
or  roasted.  .Voto,  our  craniums  have  become  so  ex* 
ceedingly  tender,  and  the  consequent  basard  of  wct 
disaster  so  imminent,  as  to  render  fur  caps  and  band- 
box hats  for  winter,  with  non-descript  noddle  coferi » 
silk,  for  summer,— but  umbrellaa  also— articles  of  »iu»' 
necessity,  and  thereby  adding  two  or  three  bundrw 
per  cent  to  what  may  well  be  called  our  aelf-imp«™ 
ekuU  tax,  for  both  seasons.  Even  tije  beaux  and  belles 
amoog  our  darkies  have  adopted  the  fcshion,  a«i  ^ 
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learned  lo  iluuribhti^Ar  umbrellas,  (numberiilas,  as  they 
call  ibein,)  quite  as  stylishly  as  their  masters  and  mis- 
tnsses,  except  when  they  first  put  tbemselTes  into 
training;  during:  which  time  their  extreme  awkward- 
ness in  handling  these  skull  protectors,  forms  a  most 
ludicrous  burlesque  of  the  higher  powers.  A  corres- 
pondent change  in  the  summer-coTcring  of  our  limhs 
and  bodies,  has  been  deemed  equally  essential  (o  suit 
their  diminished  power  of  enduring  summer-heat;  so 
that  the  old  fashioned,  cheap  pair  of  coats  are  now 
thought  far  too  heavy,  hot,  and  what  is  much  worse,  loo 
ungenieel,  to  be  sustained  by  those  who  ^n  hardly  sur- 
▼i^e  the  dog-days  in  any  thing  but  the  thinnest  and 
lightest  of  those  costly  gossamer  fabrics,  at  present 
used  for  gentlemen's  summer  apparel.  Our  foot  tax, 
also,  for  both  seasons,  contributes  its  AiH  share  (o  widen 
the  diflTerence  between  old  fashioned  and  new  fashioned 
expenditures:  for  most  of  us — especially  our  youth— 
must  now  have  have  at  least  two  pair  of  thin  boots  for 
summer — two  of  more  substance  for  wipter,  (although 
none  of  them  are  made  to  keep  out  water,)  besides 
slippers,  pumps,  bootees,  Jefferson  shoes,  &c.,  %uu,  the 
total  number  and  cost  of  which,  for  one  man,  would 
formerly  have  kept  a  whole  family  in  boots  and  shoes 
for  douMe  the  period. 

When  we  compare  the  dd  with  the  new  outfit  for  a 
winter  campaign,  the  contrast  is  still  more  striking, 
still  more  illustrative  of  what  I  am  trying  to  prove. 
AO10,  after  a  modern  gentleman  has  ensconced  himself 
in  all  imaginable  envelopes  deemed  essential  to  his  com- 
fort and  preservation  wUkin  doariy  at  greatly  increased 
cost,  compared  with  former  times,  he  has,  alas!  to 
guard  himself  with  more  than  double  diligence,  against 
what  the  amiable  Sancho  Panza  used  to  call,  **IA< 
tneUnuneiet  t^  the  HemenM,**  To  do  this  most  effectu- 
ally in  the  olden  time,  eVery  man  firmly  believed,  that 
a  single,  substantial  great  coat  was  amply  sufficient, 
and  his  practice  accorded  with  his  faith.  JV*oio,  should 
the  thermonteter  sink  only  a  few  •degrees  below  thirty- 
two,  not  less  than  two  over  coats,  (for  gnat  coats  they 
can  no  longer  be  called,  being  much  more  like  gun-cases 
io  tightness,)  with  a  cloak  to  make  sssurance  doubly 
sure,  must  be  added,  to  guard  at  least  against  being 
frost-bitten,  if  not  frozen  to  death.  This  triple  pre- 
vision against  the  horrors  of  congelation  is  particularly 
remarkable  in  a  large  portion  of  those  truly  unfortu- 
nate victims  of  parental  neglect  just  airiving  at  that 
much  enmedf  1  wish  I  could  say  enviaUe  age,  when  so 
many  of  them  become  their  own  masters,  who  are  utp 
terly  unfit  to  be  masters  of  any  thing.  But  far  be  it 
from  me  to  blame  tkem  so  much  for  it.  Their  paremU 
are  the  greet  criminals  in  these  cases:  for  lA<y  n^ight 
have  given  their  sons,  by  a  proper  phftkal  eAccation, 
constitutions  too  hardy  to  require  such  unmanly  indul- 
gences ;  and  by  a  correct  mariu  edueaiien,  principles  and 
sentiments  which  would  have  led  them  to  aspire  to  ftir 
higher,  much  nobler  distinction,  than  notoriety  for  dan- 
dyism, and  effeminacy. 

On  this  vital  subject  of  education  for  our  sons,  I 
have  much  more  to  say,  than  my  present  purpose  will 
allow  me.  But  if  you  will  pardon  a  short  digression,  I 
will  here  state  as  briefly  as  I  can,  what  it  should  not  6«, 
leaving  the  all  important  inquiry,  what  it  akoidd  6e,  for 
a  few  concluding  remarks :  since  I  deem  it  demonstra- 
ble, that  every  thing  censurable  in  the  present  thnes 


results  from  false  education.  Would  you  guard  then 
against  this  greatest  of  all  curses,  both  lo  individuals 
and  nations,  the  education  of  our  sons  should  not  be 
either  by  inculcation  or  mere  sufittrance,  to  spend  more 
of  the  family  property  than  their  parents  allow  them. 
It  should  not  be  to  dictate  to  their  fathers  or  mothers, 
either  in  opinions,  manners,  morals,  or  domestic  duties. 
It  should  notbe  txy  think  that  very  expensive  dress  and 
costly  living  constitute  either  the  man  or  the  gentleman. 
It  should  fid  be  to  become  the  most  frequent,  roistering, 
arrogant,  and  boisterous  attendants  at  tavern  bars,  grog 
shops,  and  eating  houses  :^-nol  fo  eonsidir  proftinity, 
gambling,  hard  drinking  and  lewdness,  altogetlier  the 
most  genteel  accomplishments  they  can  acquire:— not  lo 
deem  the  effort  to  become  of  somewhat  greater  use  in  the 
work),  than  merely  **  to  consume  the  fruits  of  the  earth,** 
either  needless  or  derogatory  to  their  stations:— not  to 
run  up  bills  with  their  tailors  and  with  tavern  keepers^ 
during  their  minority,  which  afterwards  will  require 
their  whole  income,  for  some  years,  to  pay : — not  to 
deem  it  penurious  to  keep  accurate  accounts  of  their  re- 
ceipts and  expenditures — a  habit  (by  the  way)  never  to 
be  acquired,  unless  commenced  in  early  life: — not  to 
become  critics  in  the  sublime  art  of  cookery,  nor  first  rate 
judges  of  every  variety  of  intoxicating  liquors :— not  to 
betUoe  their  young  stomachs  even  so  early  as  their 
tenth  or  twelfth  year,  incapable  of  performing  all  their 
healthful  functions  without  the  smoke  or  juice  of  that 
poisonous  narcotic^  tobacco ; — not  to  feed  their  young 
brains  with  snuff,  as  if  that  were  the  only  food  they 
are  capable  of  receiving.  And  lastly,  it  should  not  be 
to  assume  to  be  men,  before  they  have  qualified  them* 
$elves  to  act  as  such. 

Could  modern  parents  only  be  prevailed  on  to  exert 
their  whole  authority,  aided  both  by  wise  precepts  and 
virtuous  example,  to  correct  the  numerous  hearusicken- 
ing  evils  in  modem  education ; — to  exert  it  too,  but  for 
a  few  years,  without  either  cold  or  hot  fiu  in  spplying 
it ;  and  the  whole  generation  of  idlers,  drones,  dandies, 
and  profligates,  would  be  swept  from  the  face  of  the 
earth,  to  be  replaced  by  a  band  of  hardy,  active,  in- 
dustrious, intelligent  and  moral  young  men — the  pride 
Ofthetr  parent's  hearts,  and  an  honor  above  all  price, 
both  to  themselves  and  to  their  country.  Do  not,  I 
beaeech  you,  understand  me  to  say,  or  even  to  tkhk, 
that  we  have  no  such  young  men,  among  the  present 
generation.  No, — God  forbid ;  for  it  rejoiceth  my  old 
heart — now'almost  worn  out — to  feel,  with  absolute  cer- 
tainty, that  our  good  mother,  Viigiaia,  has  many  such 
to  sustain  her  waning  fortunes.  But  the  misfortune  is, 
that  their  number  is  small,  when  compared  with  those 
of  opposite  charaeter,  and  consequently  it  requires  far 
more  moral  courage  than  young  people— even  the  most 
Intelligent,  virtuousand  best  educated — ^usually  possess, 
to  resist  the  ridicule  and  innumerable  artful  devices 
always  used  to  drive  or  to  lure  them  from  the  paths  of 
rectitude.  The  youths  who,  in  these  thnes,  can  siic- 
cessfiilly  resist  such  baneful,  deadly  enemies,  deserve 
all  the  praise,  all  the  honors,  all  the  rewards  that  a 
grateful  and  generous  country  can  confer. 

In  pursuing  my  contrasts  between  past  and  present 
times,  relative  to  expense,  I  was  about  to  say  something 
of  todJet*  dreeeee ;  but  on  further  reflection,  I  deem  them 
quite  too  mysterious  mattets  for  us  old  men  to  talk 
about,  with  no  better  infonnatran  than  ovr  modern 
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exquisites  and  rocn-mi  Hi  tiers  can  give  us.  I  wiil  ihere- 
fore  be  admonished  on  this  delicate  and  recondite  sub- 
ject by  the  good  old  proverb^  "  least  aaid  is  soonest 
mended.*'  There  are,  however,  some  differences  be- 
tween their  former  and  present  edueations^both  phy- 
sical and  moral,  which  require  animadversion.  To 
them,  therefore,  I  will  request  your  attention  for  a  few 
minutes. 

In  old  times  a  degree  of  skiH  in  k€Ui€w^er$  was  es- 
teemed an  imporunt,  aUbougb  by  no  means  the  most 
essential  acquirement  for  most  ladies ;  since  the  great- 
er part  of  their  lives  would  probably  be  devoted  to 
such  domestic  duties  as  wives  and  mothers  should  al- 
ways be  wall  qualified  to  fulfil—at  least  such  wrves  and 
mothers  as  were  Uught  to  believe  themselves  under  a 
sacred  obligation  to  become  real  kdpmties  to  their 
busbands— devoted,  fiiithful,  affectionate,  ever  watchful 
giiordisfu  of  iheir  children.  In  those  by-gone  days,  it 
had  never  entered  into  the  mimls  even  of  the  most  im- 
aginative, the  hop-step-and-jump  racers  after  human 
perfectibility— of  which  we  bad  none  before  philoso- 
pher Godwin's  day — that  the  entire  emancipation  of 
mankind  from  all  moral  and  religious  restraints  was 
to  be  attempted,  much  less  achieved,  by  rtformen  m 
jMMicosli — nor  that  /cmslet  utterly  regardless  of  all  the 
general  sentiments  of  mankind,  relative  to  their  appro- 
priate occupations  and  duties,  should  become  itinerant 
public  lecturers— or  teachers  of  sny  lAmg.  The  univer^ 
sal  opinion,  in  the  olden  time,  was,  that  woman's 
'most  sacred  duty,  her  greatest  praise  and  highest  honor, 
consisted  in  the  zealous,  untiring,  faithful  and  judicious 
discharge  of  all  those  arduous,  but  delightful  duties, 
(where  they  succeed,)  which  naturally  devolve  upon 
the  mifflreftef  offamUiet.  May  Qod,  in  the  plenitude  of 
his  mercy,  forever  bless  them  all,  both  in  this  world  and 
the  next ;  for  pajnful  indeed,  msfl  pab^  is  oAen  their 
lot;  complicated,  laborious,  and  frequently  revolting, 
their  necessary  occupations ;  distressing  in  the  highest 
degree,  the  scenes  wherein  they  are  the  chief,  the  only 
actors ;  whilst  they,  roost  generous,  most  tiobie  souls ! 
ask  no  other  reward  in  this  world,  than  the  love  and  de- 
voted affection  of  busbands  and  children — the  sincere 
friendship  and  lasting  attachment  of  other  relatives 
and  friends;  yet  too  seldom,  alas  I  do  they  meet  this 
reward,  highly  as  they  deserve  it,  and  easy  as  it  is  to 
be&iow.  Pardon  me,  Mr.  Editor,  should  you  think  I 
dwell  more  on  this  subject  than  is  due  Co  iu  Intrinsic 
merits;  but  my  mind  and  my  heart  are  full  of  it,  and  I 
plead,  in  justification,  the  old  adage,  that  "  out  of  the 
heart  the  mouth  speaketh."  Our  surfrons,  our  imslrtMeff 
qf/amiiiei,  not  only  gives  tone  to  society,  butcontri- 
buie  (unobtrusively  as  they  work,)  more  than  all  other 
causes  put  together,  to  form  the  nstional  teste,  opinions, 
principles  and  ntorals ;  how  vitelly  essential  then  is  it 
that  all  possible  attention  should  be  paid  to  their  educa- 
tKKi.  Our  children  derive  from  ibem  their  firet  lesmms 
in  every  thing.  Should  they  be  incapable  of  giving 
them  to  good  purpose,  all  their  pupils  will  probably 
become  instrumente  of  evil  rather  than  of  good,  and 
curses  instead  of  blessings  to  society.  Yet,  for  every 
dollar  now  spent  towards  qualifying  our  daughters  to 
discharge  those  sll  importent  duties  for  which  nature's 
God  designed  them— duties  which  men  are  physically 
as  well  as  morally,  incapable  of  performing— hundreds 
and  thousands  of  dollars  are  worse  than  thrown  away 


in  attempts,  often  utterly  abortive,  to  tesch  ibem  co^ 
lain  things  called  "  aecomptUhmtuii/'  for  which  a  very 
large  portkm  of  these  truly  pitiable  victims  of  pans, 
tel  folly  and  vanity,  have  neither  tasts  nor  ulenU;  aoi 
coroplisbments,  too,  of  which  they  make  not  the  ieiii 
use,  after  once  gaining  the  liberty  to  neglect  ihsm.  Nay, 
why  should  they  iiof  neglect  them,  since  a  mere  anat- 
lering  is  the  sum  totel  of  all  their  most  costly,  isbori- 
ous,  and  reluctent  acquisitions? — acquisitions  moROTer, 
which,  if  made  at  all,  require  almost  constant  gaddiog 
about  from  home  to  display  them  1 

The  parente  of  former  days  were  not  entirely  guiltlea 
of  this  preposterous  shameful  waste  and  minpplica- 
tion  of  time  and  money,  in  educating  Uctr  daughters 
Although  housewifery,  a  term  nearly  obsolete  io  theB 
perfoctibility-daya,  always  lAeaheld  s  conspicoottniDk 
among  the  things  to  be  teught ;  yet  tfimutt  ni  ia]» 
ehordi,  (the  ftshionaUe  insrrumenu  of  those  tina,) 
were  often  made  household  gods,  where  so  trae  wor- 
shippers could  be  either  found  or  made,  even  by  the 
most  laborious  and  costly  efforts.  These  inHnHNfiii, 
however,  were  rare,  comparsttvely  spoHkin;;  tod 
when  kept  at  all,  were  looked  upon  as  a  kind  of  hei^ 
looms  to  last  for  some  generationa  There  is  now  one 
of  these  remembrances  of  by-gone  tines  in  s  hnndi 
of  my  own  family,  but  an  alien  bought  for  otbciV  ise, 
which  seems  destined— after  indocuioating  three  or  foir 
generations  of  *'  ne  plus  ultra"  strummers  io  the  nuiad 
art — ^to  sound  ite  last  expiring  notes  in  myowBCoaety. 
'*  Requiescat  in  pace,"  is  my  most  earnest  with  for  it; 
but  if  it  coukl  speak,  while  rennembering  all  it  has w^ 
fered  in  being  forced  to  attempt  impossibiliuea,  I  hire 
not  s  shadow  of  doubt  it  would  exclaim,  "let  mereum 
to  my  original  dust,  for  I  have  had  no  peace,  no  piee* 
svre  on  earth,  during  nine-tenths  of  my  eiisience." 
Look  Mt  the  preeent  fm$humi»thh  mattn  ^  miAmm, 
if  you  MA  do  it  with  im|)nriial  eyes,  and  what  wiliyM 
see  7  Not  only  must  oU  be  forced  to  learn,  "noleos  ro- 
lens,"  and  often  to  the  entire. exclusion  of  every  itilly 
useful  branch  of  knowledge,  whatever  inierdici  oawre 
or  circumstences  may  have  interposed;  but  both  la" 
ture  and  art  must  be  tortured  to  perform  what  tiim 
has  forbid,  and  the  other  is  incapable  of  achiering. 
•AToio,  at  least  one  piano,  (pyanoees,  as  some  ef  the 
illiterate  aspirantecall  them,)  must  be  kept  in  ainxst 
every  house,  whatever  the  condition  and  circomatace 
of  the  owners  msy  be,  as  a  stending  and  oeeeswy 
article  of  furniture,  for  visitors,  ss  well  as  the  fcsata 
of  the  family  to  strum  upon ;  but  another  moreroaly, 
must  be  given  as  an  essential  part  of  the  wedding  pai*' 
pharnalia,  to  every  daughter  who  has  gained  a  hiabaoi 
(God  help  him  I )  by  her  fingen.  It  once  happened  to 
me,  that  in  passing  along  the  main  street  of  a  tovn, 
I  counted  in  less  \hi\n  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  some  ei|n 
or  ten  of  these  instrumente  on  which  the  diligent  pe^ 
formers  were  murdenng  certain  marches  and  waioe^ 
although  nearly  as  easy  to  execute  as  the  once  popokf 
old  tune  of  "  Poor  Betty  Martin,  lip  toe  fine,"  *ith  M 
much  uniformity,  as  if  it  had  been  a  matter  of  prcfiow 
agreemenL  I  cannot  afiirm  that  there  was  in  either  caie 
the  "  malice  prepense"  required  by  law  to  consiiwtt 
the  crime  of  murder  in  the  first  degree;  bst  if  that 
had  been,  the  heinous  act  could  not  have  been  ooce 
effectually  perpetrated. 

Permit  me  to  exhibit  another  still  more  ttriking  «► 
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trast,  in  regard  to  expense,  between  paist  and  present 
tknes.  Formerly  our  wives  and  daughters  usually  rode 
on  horseback,  and  greatly  to  the  imprOTement  and 
preservation  of  their  constitutions  and  general  health. 
Now,  in  these  boastfiil  days  of  human  perfectibility, 
when  we  hear  and  read  so  much  silly  Terbiage  about 
**  the  march  of  mind,*'  and  witness  so  few  proofs  of  its 
being  really  progressive,  the  horseback  mode  of  con- 
Teyanee  is  no  longer  endurable  for  women  or  girls,  and 
scarcely  for  men  or  boys,— especially  to  takt  a  journey. 
Of  late  years,  ott,  at  least  among  the  real  and  quasi 
gentry,  hare  grown  so  exceedingly  delicate  and  refined; 
so  lackadaisical  and  dyspectic ;  (a  term  formerly  unin- 
telligible except  by  the  doctors,)  so  disqualified  for 
labor  either  of  body  or  mind  ;  so  fearful  <^  melting  or 
freezing  from  heat  or  cold,  that  to  transport  our  ladies 
only  a  few  miles,  the  costly  barouche  or  tandem  must  be 
substituted  for  the  cheap  pontes  and  side-saddles; 
while  the  gentlemen,  both  M  and  young,  with  very 
lew  exceptions,  cannot  trust  thebr  locomotion  to  any 
thing  less  expensiye  than  sulkies,  gigs  and  buggies; 
the  etymology  of  all  which  terms,  by  the  way,  is 
quite  as  untraceable  as  that  of  any  terms  in  the  Goolah 
negro  dialecL  But  this  is  fiur  from  being  the  most  eflfeo- 
tiTe  cause  in  augmenting  the  extraTsgance  of  the 
present  times,  beyond  any  thing  known  or  practised 
during  the  period  which  is  now  so  derisively  called 
**ofd  fashion.**  Once  a  year  regularly,  nearly  our 
whole  white  population  are  seized  with  a  new  disease, 
for  which  the  doctors  hitherto  have  found  neither  name 
nor  cure  in  the  whole  materia  medica.  Its  first  symp- 
toms always  appear  early  in  June,  but  the  malady  never 
assumes  its  most  aggravated  form,  until  about  the  full 
moon  in  AugusL  That  it  is  caused  by  the  increased 
effeminacy,  luxury,  and  dissipation  of  our  people,  seems 
perfectly  certain  ;  for  our  climate  is  not  worse  than  it 
was  sixty  or  seventy  years  ago ;  yet  our  physicians 
both  diplomatized  and  self* created,  have  multiplied  at 
least  twenty  or  thirty  fold.  With  permission  of  these 
learned  gentlemen,  I  will  (Sail  this  wide-sweeping,  de- 
vastating epedemic,  the  AyAn^mssio,  or  water-drinking 
lunacy ;  for  it  sets  all  who  are  afflicted  with  it  to  scam- 
pering in  every  direction,  after  mineral  springs,  where, 
without  any  knowledge,  even  approaching  to  certainty 
of  their  specific  qualities,  they  guzzle  the  water  day 
and  night— ^s  if  for  a  wager— whose  stomach  could 
hold  the  most,  and  in  full  faith  that  each  spring  has 
perfect  power  to  cure  every  disease  under  heaven.  **  To 
rmiot  the  wind"  for  these  very  expensive  excursions, 
AMtnerly  so  seldom  taken  in  our  state  as  scarcely  to  be 
known,  it  is  not  now  uncommon,  especially  for  our 
fanners  and  planters,  to  obtain  large  loans  from  banks, 
in  anticipation  of  their  crops,  the  proceeds  of  which, 
when  thus  neglected  for  one*fourth  of  the  busiest  time 
of  the  year,  rarely  fail  to  come  fiir  short  of  the  money 
borrowed.  And  no  wonder,  since  their  farms  are  left 
during  the  whole  of  this  water-guzzling  campaign,  to 
the  tender  merey  of  men  whose  pecuniary  interest  it  is 
to  exhaust  them  for  their  own  benefit,  at  the  expense 
of  their  absentee  proprietors.  Similar  anticipations  of 
income,*  for  similar  purposes,  are  now  common  among 
all  other  trades,  professions,  and  callings,  and  with  like 
resalts.  Multitudes  of  Ikr  less  innocent  persons  than 
imaginary  invalids,  congregate  at  these  mineral  springs, 
to  the  great  demorilization  of  society  in  general,  and 


the  certain  ruin  of  many  innocent  families.  At  the 
head  of  these  must  be  ranked  the  entire  tribe  of  gam- 
blers, now,  in  these  much  vaunted  times,  formed  into  a 
regular  systematic  profession,  and  by  far  the  most 
showy,  dashing,  and  prodigal  amongst  us.  Like  so 
many  vultures  or  prowling  wolves,  they  are  ever  on  the 
watch  for  their  prey,  and  rarely  indeed  are  they  dis- 
appointed !  For,  the  keepers  of  all  our  watering  places, 
with  few  if  any  exceptions,  rent  to  them  rooms,  at 
enormous  prices,  for  the  special  purpose  of  carrying  on 
their  nefarious  business;  and  no  President  of  the 
United  States  has  ever  had  more  crowded  levees,  than 
the  master  spirits  of  these  haunts  ("  A^,'*  as  they  are 
very  properly  called,)  of  criminal  cunning  and  fraud; 
plundering,  under  a  pretence  of  fair  plsy,  the  unsus- 
pecting, the  ignorant,  the  guilty  victims  of  the  gam- 
bling passion. 

At  all  our  mineral  springs,  but  particularly  at  those 
most  celebrated  as  places  of  "fashionable  resort,**  there 
may  always  be  found  hundreds  of  persons  led  thither 
by  the  mere  love  of  show  ;  of  its  inseparable  compa- 
nion—adding about ;  and  of  almost  every  imaginable 
means  of  killing  their  great  and  inexorable  enemy, 
timf !  Here  you  may  often  see,  in  heart-sickening 
crowds,  fathers  and  sons,  either  gaming,  drinking,  or 
wasting  their  hours  together  in  utter  idleness, — ^which 
they  call  heathful  reereoHm :  young  ladies— the  future 
mothers  and  first  teachers  of  the  next  generation-^ 
diligently  preparing  themselves  for  this  most  momen- 
tous, moot  sacred  duty,  by  husband-hunting  among  the 
exquisites  of  our  sex, — ^Very  many  of  whom  would 
probably  not  sell  for  ten  dollars  a  dozen,  if  brought 
into  a  fair  market:  while  the  doting  mothers  of  these 
pitiable  victims  of  fiilse  education,  find  full  empbyment 
in  looking  on  with  fond  anticipation  of  the  great  matri- 
monial speculations  which  their  fingers  and  toes  are  to 
achieve  for  them ;  since  far  more  care  and  expense  is 
now  lavished  upon  their  instruction,  than  on  any  indoc- 
trination of  the  head  and  the  heart  that  man  or  woman 
either  can  possibly  bestow. 

Let  me  entreat  you,  Mr.  Editor,  not  to  suppose  fi^r 
one  moment,  that  any  of  my  remarks  are  designed  for 
those  who  are  really  afflicted  with  such  bodily  diseases^ 
as  good  phjTsicians  hftve  pronounced  curable  by  the  use 
of  mineral  waters;  or,  for  the  numerous  and  highly 
estimable  persons,  in  good  health,  who  may  be  found 
occasionally,  at  all  of  them ;  and  who  visit  them  from 
motives  which  none  would  condemn.  They  are  aimed 
at  those  alone  who  labor  under  the  maladies— incurable 
either  by  medicine  or  medicinal  waters— of  idleness, 
indolence,  licentiousness,  prodigality,  and,  voaiiy,  the 
greatest  spendthrift  of  them  all !  And  I  am  perfectly 
willing  to  submit  it  to  impartial  judges,  if  any  such 
can  be  found,  to  decide  whether  the  old  or  the  new 
fiishioned  times  have  produced  the  greatest  number  of 
these  nuisances  to  society.  One  great  cause  of  their 
rapid  increase  of  late  years,  did  not  formerly  exist :  it 
is  the  wonderfully  increased  JueUiHee  of  IrsseL  These, 
notwithstanding  their  vast  and  innumerable  advantages 
to  mankind,  certainly  hold  out  to  the  vicious,  so  many 
more  temptations  to  the  indulgence  of  all  their  worst 
passions,  thet  it  is  no  wonder  they  should  multiply 
enormously.  Variety,  despatch,  secrecy,  and  quick 
escape  from  punishment,  are  constantly  luring  them 
on ;  While  no  moml  nor  religious  restraint  holds  them 
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back.  Even  on  the  Tirtuons  portion  of  our  race, 
these  facilities  of  travel,  truly  valuable  as  they  are, 
have  bad  a  baneful  influence,  by  impairing;  most  mcuii- 
festly,  that  fondness  for  domestic  life,  that  love  of 
**home,  tweet  home,'"  without  which,  especially  in 
females,  neither  family  prosperity  nor  family  happi- 
ness can  possibly  exist,  in  any  degree  comparable  to 
that  which  characterised,  in  the  olden  time,  a  very 
large  portion  of  what  was  then  called  the  best  so- 
ciety. The  temptations  to  leave  our  homes  having 
mulii plied  a  thousand  fold,  it  follows,  naturally,  that 
the  numbers  who  yield  to  them  will  augment  in  a  cor- 
responding ratio. 

In  the  foTQgoing  contrasts  between  old  fibshioned  and 
new  &shionsd  people,  I  hove  confined  my  remarks 
chiefly  to  matters  of  expense.  Let  us  now  see,  more 
particularly,  how  they  will  compare  in  regard  to  moral 
and  physical  education.  In  the  olden  time,  almost 
every  parent,  whether  religious  or  not,  taught  their 
children  to  say  their  prayers,  at  least  anee  in  every 
twenty-four  hours ;  a  practice,  which  however  ioeflS- 
dent  of  itself,  gave  them,  if  nothing  more,  some  idea 
of  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments ;  some 
notion  of  their  accountability  to  a  supreme  being; 
which,  if  modern  children  in  general  acquire  at  all,  it 
must  be  by  their  own  seeking,  rather  than  by  parental 
inculcation.  Formerly,  they  were  always  taught  im- 
plicit obedience  in  all  mattera  which  they  were  too 
young  to  underetand.  Now,  they  must  be  reasoned 
into  it,  even  while  yet  in  their  nurse's  arms ;  often  too, 
by  mothere  whose  own  reason  has  never  been  trained 
for  any  such  duty,  as  that  of  early  education.  For- 
merly they  were  Uught,  both  by  precept  and  example, 
to  love  home ;  to  aid  their  parents  in  such  little  domestic 
labore  as  they  were  capable  of  performing ;  to  avoid  pub- 
lic houses  as  they  would  the  devil ;  to  abstain  from  drink- 
ing ardent  spirits,  as  a  practice  that  would  be  followed 
by  condign  punishment;  to  treat  old  age  with  the 
utmost  deference  and  respect;  and  to  consider  the 
whole  period  of  their  minority  not  a  proper  time  for 
playing  the  parts  of  men,  but  to  make  all  suitable  pre- 
parations for  it.  Jibw,  they  must  be  breeched  nearly 
as  soon  as  they  can  walk ;  must  be  dressed  like  men  by 
the  time  they  get  into  their  "  teens  ;*'  and,  long  before 
they  get  beards,  mustachios  and  whiskers,  must  be 
suffered,  for  fear  of  cramping  tbeir  geniuses,  to  strut 
about  taverns  in  all  the  fancied  dignity  of  manhood, 
inuring  and  case-hardening  their  yet  unvitiated  sto- 
machs to  alcohol,  in  all  its  innumerable  combinations ; 
and,  to  cap  the  climax,  of  precocious  health — destruc- 
tive indulgencies,  finishing  off  their  manly  education 
by  becoming,  per  tottfcm,  perfect  judges  in  regard  to 
the  true  gusto  and  furodi  of  segara  and  chewing  to- 
bacco!—articles,  by  the  way,  in  the  use  of  which  a 
youth  of  the  olden  time  would  have  been  quite  as  much 
ashamed  of  being  caught,  as  with  a  stolen  sheep  on  hie 
back.  Moreover,  our  children  of  the  present  day 
must  often  be  taken  from  school  to  be  introduced  into 
general  society,— lest  the  girls  should  be  too  awkward 
to  substitute  the  mistress  of  the  family,  should  accident 
take  her  out  of  the  way,  and  the  boys  become  quite 
too  bashful  for  the  practice  of  medicine,  law^or  politics, 
which  they  are  aU  destined  to  commence  as  soon  as 
possible,  in  spite,  often,  of  nature's  most  manifiest  in- 
terdict,—for,  the  legalised  creatora  of  such  professional 


charactera  have  only  to  pronounce  the  omnipotent  Jiaf, 
*'  let  A,  B,  and  C,  be  a  doctor, — an  attorney  at  law,  or 
a  politician  and  statesman,'*  according  as  he  may  peti- 
tion to  be ;  and  each  aspirant,  in  the  twinkling  of  an 
eye,  becomes,  ''au  fait,"  up  to  every  thing  in  his 
selected  line,  although  he  may  be  scarcely  able  to  read 
or  write  his  own  language,  or  have  common  sense 
enough  to  acquire  skill,  even  in  the  least  intellectual  of 
all  the  various  trades^  professions  and  callings  essential 
to  the  wel^being  of  society.  Should  any  doubt  tbii^ 
at  the  first  glance,  let  them  ask  themselves  to  what 
proportion  of  young  men  with  medical  diplomas  in 
their  pockets,  they  would  be  willing  to  trust  tbeir  lives? 
To  how  many  out  of  ten  young  attorneys  at  law,  they 
wouM  confide  a  cause  Involving  as  much  money  over 
the  fifteen  shilling  fee,  as  would  pay  for  dinner  and 
horse-feed,  at  a  county  court  7  Or  lastly,  and  above  all, 
(in  every  case,  however,  premising  that  the  aelf-ques- 
tionere  shall  be  in  their  sober  senses,)  let  them  ask 
themselves  to  what  proportion  of  legislatora  and  rulen 
in  our  state  and  federal  governments,  created,  *'»feeUU 
graUtf^  by  "  the  sovereign  people,"  they  would  feel 
safe  in  trusting  their  lives,  liberty  and  property?  Let 
them  farther  ask  themselves,  in  regard  to  many  of  these 
hap-hazard  deputies  of  the  said  sovereigns,  if  thoe 
could  be  any  other  rational  answer  given  to  the  ques- 
tion, **for  whtU  purpote  were  they  made  7"  than,  "aiere^ 
to  fill  up  the  ttteoTtmeni  of  humon  fretngt."  Was  tha  the 
case  in  old  fashioned  times,  or  was  it  notl  I  answer  io 
the  negative,  although  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  submit 
the  question  to  the  arbitrament  of  better  judges  than 
myself, — ^provided,  that  half  the  number  be  oU  and 
half  new  fashioned  people,  pledging  their  honor  to  try 
the  cause  acoording  to  the  evidence.  Bot,  to  proceed 
with  my  contrasts  between  moral  and  religious  educa- 
tion, in  past  and  present  times.  Formerly,  parems  in 
general  deemed  it  an  essential  part  of  their  duty,  at 
least  to  attempt,  (however  feebly  and  imperfectly,)  the 
imbuing  the  minds  of  their  ofl^pring,  with  the  great 
leading  principles  oi  morality,  and  with  some  idea  of 
religion.  AVw,  it  seems,  at  least  to  the  new  fashioned 
people,  that  all  these  perplexing,  anti-sensual  noatters^ 
can  be  far  better4aught  (if  at  all,)  in  our  public  oeade- 
mies-^aa  schools  of  every  grade  are  now  called — for, 
in  every  one  of  these,  tha  formal  pledge  is  coostantly 
given,  that,  evert^poasible  attenUonskoU  aUoajft  be  pmd  tothe 
morals  (^f  the  ptqtUs  ;  and  this  seems  to  be  considered  by 
a  very  large  portion  of  the  patrons  and  patronesses  of 
these  bettering  hospitals,  as  a  eomplete  ezoneratioa 
from  all  farther  domestic  attention  to  their  children, 
than  merely  to  feed  and  clothe  tbeir  bodies ;  tbeir  in- 
tellects from  seven  or  eight  yeara  of  age,  being  left 
entirely  to  those  who  make  a  public  profession  of  direct- 
ing and  guiding  what,  in  modern  times,  has  bees 
called,— (God  save  the  mark,)  "  the  march  of  nmUP 
Not  that  I  ntean  to  disparage,  in  the  slightest  degree, 
either  the  true  morcA,  or  any  of  the  well  qualified  con- 
dttctora  of  it — ^for  they  form  a  highly  usefi^,  meet  meri- 
torious, ill-requited  class — ^but  merely  to  maintain,  that 
far  too  much  is  left  for  them  to  do,  which  it  is  the 
sacred  duty,  of  parents  themselves  to  perform.  Sacred ! 
aye,  most  sacred !  but  whether  better  performed  now, 
than  formerly,  may  perhaps  be  inferred,  with  some 
approximation  to  truth,  by  contrasting  certain  wicked 
practices,  springing  from  the  same  evil  pasitions,  as 
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they  bavtt  manifMted  thttmseWes,  daring  the  two  pe- 
riods I  have  undertaken  to  compare. 

In  bjr^gone  times  the  prevalent  fashion  for  working 
off  the  spirit  of  **  eomboHoeneis;**  (as  certain  modern 
philosophers  call  it,)  was,  to  take  a  bout  or  two  at  **fi»- 
tkuffk ;"  an  exercise  which  cost  nothing  for  the  outfit, 
and  rarely  resulted  in  any  greater  damage  to  the  belli- 
gerents, than  the  temporary  obfuscation  of  an  eye, 
seldom  used  for  beneficent  purposes;  the  change  of 
locality  in  a  tooth,  or  an  unsightly  derangement  of  the 
facial  angles.  But  in  these  modern  days  of  vaunted 
amelioration  and  refinement,  the  most  fashionable  and 
approved  style  of  evaporating  this  combative  spirit,  is, 
by  fritioUng  or  sttAHng,  acoordtng  to  the  fancy  of  the 
operator,  (both  berog  equally  genteel,)  but  both  must 
be  performed  With  very  nice  and  costly  implements ; 
and  such  are  the  skill  and  dexterity  of  the  adepts  in 
these  modern  accomplishments,  that  the  death  of  one 
or  both  of  the  parties  is  almost  sure  to  finish  the  sport 
Our  newspapers— (those  most  veracious  transmitters 
of  news,)— report,  that  one  of  the  Bowie  knife  adepts 
lately  gave  the  quietus  to  two  men  within  the  incon- 
ceivably short  period  of  foyr  or  five  minutes,— a  sur- 
gical operation,  by  the  way,  as  far  surpassing  all  praise, 
as  it  exceeds  any  idea  that  an  old  man  like  myself  can 
possibly  form  of  the  skill  of  these  death-giving  gen- 
try, without  ocular  demonstration,  which  God,  in  his 
mercy  forbid.  So  fond  indeed,  have  the  modems 
grown  of  these  fashionable  amusements,  utterly  un- 
known in  my  younger  days,  that  it  is  not  now  uncom- 
mon, in  some  portions  of  our  country,  for  men  to  ride  a 
hundred  or  more  miles,  solely  for  the  pleasure  of  shoot- 
ing or  dirking  others  in  their  own  houses,  or  abroad,  as 
may  be  most  convenient ;  and  if  the  victims  happen  to 
have  wives  and  children  reduced  to  beggary  by  this 
most  fdshionable  mode  of  committing  murder,  so  much 
the  better :  it  greatly  enhances  the  enjoyment  of  the 
operators.  A  most  notable  instance  of  the  increasing 
popularity  of  this  fashion,  which  has  all  the  advantage 
of  public  oYer  pri»aU  assassination,  lately  occurred  in  a 
legislative  hall,  during  the  hours  of  business,  where, 
even  the  speaker  of  the  body  deliberately  left  his  seat  to 
murder  one  of  the  members^  for  the  heinous  ofifence,  the 
outrage  inexpiable  but  by  the  death  of  the  oflfender,  for 
wardt  jpoJkea  /  thinga  which,  in  former  times,  were  met 
either  by  other  words  of  similar  character,  or  by  fisticuff 
argument.  It  is  true  he  was  arrested,  and  tried,  but  it 
is  equally  true,  and  still  more  astonishing  than  true,  that 
the  verdict  in  the  case  was  juiUfiabU  Aemtcufe.  Which 
fashion  is  best,  the  old  or  the  new,  let  others  decide- 
Very  promising  symptoms  of  the  prevalence  of  the 
modern  fashion,  are  beginning  to  appear  elsewhere  in 
the  highest  class  of  society,  (if  jMi6£ic  men  can  justly  be 
so  ranked,)  but  I  forbear  to  comment  upon  this  most 
foul,  national  disgrace ;  for  all  my  principles,  all  my 
fiielings,  utteriy  revolt  at  it.  Yet,  I  must  take  the 
liberty  to  remark,  that  unless  it  can  be  put  down  by 
the  strong  arm  of  the  law,  a  domicil  among-  the  most 
savage  and  barbarous  people  upon  earth  could  hardly 
be  worse  tl)an  one  in  those  parts  of  our  country  wherein 
the  practice  1s  most  countenanced.  But  lest  this  mur- 
derous spirit  should  not  beeorae,  by  its  own  workings, 
sufficiently  common  to  keep  psce  with  the  grand  intel- 
leetual  progress  of  the  present  generation,  we  are 
beginning  to  import  from  our  mother  country,  animals 


in  human  shape,  that  certainly  belong  to  our  race, 
who  are  fashionably  styled  **  ^egfotM  of  the  ptgUitiie 
aH,"  and  who  are  greatly  encouraged  in  training  some 
of  our  own  congenial  native  breeds  for  this  noble  pur- 
pose. These  adepts  moreover,  have  so  marvellously 
improved  upon  the  old  fiishioned  manipulations  in  pei^ 
sonat  conflicts  with  the  naked  fiat,  that  the  master-artist 
can  not  only  very  soon  render  (according  to  their 
own  slang,)  each  others  '^magards  perfectly  vninteUigi^ 
Me,"  but  can  actually  inflict  death  by  the  unarmed 
hand.  Another  improvementi  as  the  moderns  must 
deem  it,  is,  that  this  practice  of  crippling  and  killing 
"secundum  artem,'*  is  usually  performed  for  money, 
not  from  anger.  On  the  contrary,  the  performance  is 
always  prefaced  by  as  polite  bows  and  apparently  cor- 
dial shakhfig  of  hands,  as  if  the  parties  were  old  friends 
met  for  some  convivial  purppse.  Whether  the  modem 
iashioos  in  these  matters  are  better  than  the  old,  lei 
your  readers  decide. 

Take  another  contrast.  In  by-gone  times,  when  a 
married  pair  discovered  that  they  had  made  a  misuke 
in  choosing  each  other  **  for  better  for  worse,"  and  that 
the  latter  part  only  of  the  alternative  was  verified,  they 
usually  passed  through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  war  and 
occasional  suspension  of  hostilities,  during  life,  rather 
than  break  the  solemn  compact  to  cleave  together 
"until  death  did  them  paru"  AVto,  instead  of  waiting 
for  this  universal  peace-maker,  they  have  grown  so 
Fanny- Wrightish  as  oAen  to  part  before  the  year  is  out, 
either  voluntarily,  or  by  the  running  away  of  one  of 
the  parties,  or.  by  the  more  formal  process  of  divorce. 
This  latter  mode  enables  them  to  make  another  matri- 
monial experiment,  (for  marriage  has  not  yet  gone  en* 
tirety  out  of  fashion,)  and  exempts  them  from  the  penal- 
ty inflicted  by  the  law,  for  bigamy.  And  such  is  the 
wonderful  liberality  of  our  modern  legislators,  quoad 
divorces,  compared  with  our  old  fashioned  law-makers, 
that  the  nuDober  of  these  legalised  separations  have 
increased  probably  fifty  fold.  Which  of  these  fashions 
is  best,  let  our  popes  of  the  press  decide. 

There  is  another  contrast  which  I  would  fain  offer, 
but  must  do  it,  in  much  fear  and  trembling,  for  it  relates 
to  these  said  popes  themselves.  For  a  long  period,  in 
the  younger  days  of  our  commonwealth,  the  entire  van, 
centre  and  rear  of  our  whole  editorial  corps  in  Virginia, 
consisted  of  two  individuals,  called  Dixon  and  Purdy 
oc^-*Purdle,  I  forget  which.  Theirs  was  the  only 
newspaper  in  the  State ;  and  so  very  chary  were  these 
editors  of  their  own  remarks  upon  any  subject  what- 
ever, that  nothing  was  so  rare  in  their  paper,  as  an 
editorial  article.  We  have  now  no  means  of  judging 
whether  this  forbearance  proceeded  from  ignorance,  la- 
ziness, or  modesty ;  a  term  by  the  way,  neariy  obso- 
lete as  applicable  to  men,  and  not  in  the  best  odor  even 
among  our  fashionables  of  the  other  sex.  But  such 
was  the  state  of  the  press  and  the  conduct  of  its  mana- 
gers in  the  olden  time ;  and  no  more  remarkable  con- 
trast can  be  found  in  the  world,  between  past  and 
present  times,  than  that  which  is  exhibited  by  the  fol- 
lowers of  these  men:  for  whether  old  or  young, 
learned  or  uhlearned,  wise  or  foolish,  virtuous  or 
vicious,  they  act  (with  very  few  exceptions  compara- 
tively speaking,)  as  if  they  verily  believed,  that  the 
mere  ownership  and  publication  of  a  newspaper  quali- 
fied them  instanter  and  em^erred  the  abaolote  right  to 
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iodocirinate  the  public  on  ail  imaginable  rabjectay 
whether  of  art,  acience,  or  general  literature.  Nay, 
more,  that  ehould  any  person  dare  publicly  to  question 
their  high  behests,  however  modestly  it  may  be  done, 
they  are  bound  in  duty  to  their  own  dignity,  to  treat 
such  offenders  with  unmeasurable  severity.  Formerly 
too,  what  was  called  "  the  liberig  ^  Vu  pfMt,*'  was 
never  imagined,  even  by  its  wildest  asserters,  to  be 
nearly  synonymous,  as  it  now  is,  with  the  liberty  of 
tearing  to  pieces  private  character,  for  no  better  cause, 
than  political  hostility ;  or  indeed,  for  my  cause  other 
than  notorious,  well  ascertained  criminality.  JVW, 
this  tearing  and  rending  has  not  only  beoome  the  con- 
stant business  of  hundreds  of  our  newspaper  popei, 
but  he  who  sets  up  a  paper,  and  will  neiUter  take  a 
hand  at  the  game  himself,  nor  suffer  others  to  do  it 
therein,  is  very  soon  compelled  to  shut  up  shop,  or  to 
apply  all  his  powers  to  eclipse  every  other  competitor 
in  the  lacerating  process.  Here,  again,  I  call  for  a  fair 
trial  and  judgment  between  the  old  and  the  nets  fkshion. 

My  last  contrast  shall  be  a  few  remarks,  which,  I 
find,  that  I  have  omitted,  in  regard  to  the  physical 
training  of  children  in  the  two  periods.  Formerly  it 
was  universally  believed,  that  the  best  way  to  procure 
for  our  children  sound  mindf,  was  first  to  give  them,  if 
possible,  joimd  hodUt.  Hence  the  constant,  instinctive 
desire  manifested  by  them  for  locomotion,  was  freely 
indulged,  at  all  times,  by  suffering  them  generally  to 
choose  and  to  take  their  own  gambols  in  the  open  air, 
at  every  season,  and  frequently  every  day.  Many 
times  have  I  seen  the  little  urchins  playing  barefoot, 
even  in  the  snow.  These  gambols  they  called,  and 
felt  to  be,  sport;  for  they  were  all  oo/imtery.  In  these 
times  they  must  even  p%,  if  allowed  to  do  it  at  all, 
hjf  ruU  and  nutuure ;  for  instead  of  being  allowed  to 
harden  and  invigorate  their  bodies  by  the  promptings 
of  nature,  they,  especially  the  poor  girls,  are  cooped 
up  like  chickens  under  the  fattening  process,  until  their 
constitutions  in  thousands  of  instances  are  irretrieva- 
bly ruined ;  or,  in  eases  wherein  the  destruction  has 
not  been  quite  completed,  they  are  sent  to  be  patched 
up  by  the  compulsory  gymnastics,  callisthenics,  and 
various  other  "  nicks"  and  "  sticks**  of  modem  inven- 
tion—the bare  names  of  which  I  hsTe  neither  Latin 
nor  Greek  enough  to  remember,  and  still  less  to  under- 
stand. 

Fearing  that  your  patience'  is,  by  this  time  i^uite 
exhausted,  I  hasten  to  apprise  you  that  my  **  odds  and 
ends**  are  all  run  out,  except  the  few  brief  remarks 
with  which  I  promised  to  conclude  relative  to  what 
education  should  be.  If  then,  an  old  man  who  has  had 
much  to  do  with  the  education  of  both  sexes,  taay  be 
permitted  to  offer  an  opinion,  without  too  great  hazard 
of  incurring  another  newspaper  anathema  for  being  too 
old  fiuhioned,  I  will  say  that  education  §hmild  6e,  firet 
and  above  all,  to  teach,  not  only  by  words,  but  by 
the  most  exemplary  practice,  one  ounce  of  which  is 
worth  a  ton  of  mere  precept,  both  in  parents  and  other 
instructers,  that  the  truths  of  Christianity  are  quite  as 
demonstrable  as  mathematioal  truth  ;  that  it  is  a  duty 
most  sacred,  most  indispensable,  not  only  to  prize  the 
knowledge  of  it,  very  far  above  all  other  knowledge,  but 
to  love  it,  or  rather  its  divine  author,  with  all  our  heart, 
and  mind  and  soul  and  strength.  Secondly,  it  sKoM  6e, 
thoroughly  to  convince  the  young  aspirants,  that  what 


are  called  the  duties  to  ourselves  and  to  society,  §11 
emanate  from,  and  are  imperatively  enjoioed  by  ihii 
same  cbristianityt  under  a  penalty  too,  of  evertutiag 
misery  in  the  world  to  come,  for  an  habitual  Tiolaiion 
of  them.  And  lastly,  education  tkmdd  ^  to  impiw  on 
the  youthful  heart  and  mind,  in  characters  is  disUoei 
and  durable  as  if  cut  in  brass  or  marble,  that,  doty  to 
ourselves,  constats  in  bringing  to  their  highest  italsof 
attainable  perfection,  all  our  powers  both  of  roiod  and 
body ;  that  the  great  object  of  our  ever  beneficent 
maker  in  bestowing  them,  was,  to  enable  vs  to  insre 
our  own  happiness  in  both  worlds,  by  rendering  tlieae 
powera  as  conducive  as  we  possibly  could,  to  the  eter- 
nal as  well  as  temporal  happiness  of  the  whole  hmmi 
race ;  and  that  man's  highest  honor  here,  ai  well  u  bii 
sole  chance  of  felidty  Aereo^cr,  are  utterly  unatlunble 
by  any  other  conceivable  means.  Let  such  be  the 
basis,  the  sure  foundation  of  yoathfal  education,  aad 
the  teaching  of  every  useful  art,  sctenoe,  language,  and 
desirable  accomplishment,  will  then  become  a  inaik  of 
comparative  ease^nay,  of  indescribable  pteamre  and 
enjoyment-^which,  that  it  may  soon  be,  ia  the  daily 
wish,  the  nightly  dream,  the  constant  prayer  of  yov 
old  fhshioned  friend 

OUVBE  OLMCHOOI. 
£m«z,  Jane  llth,  1838, 


LETTER   PROM  MALTA. 

(TV  (Ac  Editer  ^f  the  SoulMem  IMenr^  Mene»itr.) 

Depannre  from  Valecta ;  Ciifa  Yaechia  $  Beg gan ;  Cttuoabit 
Sc  Faal^  Cave ;  Statue  of  SuPeol ;  Hand  ofSLJohaiiMfr- 
dote  of  Bonaparte }  Tarkiah  hlMory ;  Bajaset;  Znt»i  thi 
Grand  Maater  D'Aubusson. 

At  an  early  hour  on  the  morning  after  oor  arriial  et 
Valetta,  we  had  a  cicerone  at  our  doors,  to  aeeoiBpaBy 
us  to  Gitta  Vecchia.  These  idle  fellows  wOl  at  ail 
hours  be  found  in  these  southern  countries,  in  the  in- 
mediate  vicinities  of  the  beat  hotels,  to  ofier  their  wri- 
ces  to  strangers,  and  to  gain  a  couple  of  abilliagi  hf 
their  attendance.  The  wind  was  at  the  weal,  which  in 
this  climate  is  saying  that  the  weather  was  miU  and 
beautiful.  Qetting  into  our  one-horse  carriage,  which 
from  iU  fashion,  we  thought  might,  like  a  **  landed  pnt* 
perty,"  have  descended  from  father  to  sod,  fortheltft 
two  hundred  years,  we  were  driven  at  a  rateoffiw 
miles  the  hour,  to  tlie  foot  of  the  hill,  on  the  samfliit  d 
which  the  ancient  city  was  built.  The  driver  newrfci 
a  moment  was  seated,  but  was  at  all  times  visible,  !«• 
ning  alongside  of  our  hone,  with  his  right  hand  on  ihi 
shaft  and  a  small  cord  in  his  left,  with  which  he  goided 
the  animal,  until  we  had  arrived  at  the  end  of  our  jaoat, 
which  had  been,  according  to  our  watcher  of  an  hoB 
and  a  half's  duratk>n. 

The  moment  a  atranger  is  observed  flnom  the  neigh' 
boring  heights  to  be  approaching  the  catacomha,  it 
would  appear  from  the  number  of  miserable  objectiwho 
congregate  around  the  entrance,  as  if  all  the  io 
the 
ooti 

here  noticed  among  the  crowd  those  who  were  1 
blind,  and  dumb;  while  a  litUe  apart  from  the  e* 
and  in  a  more  conspieooiis  aitnation  i 


(  hospitals,  and  alms  houses,  both  withio  and  »**• 
L  the  walls,  had  been  let  loose  to  annoy  him.  We 

•»  nnfii««w1    «mnn9  rk*  rmwd  thoBB  whO  WCTe  hnNi 
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wretched  beingi^  who»  more  than  any  of  their  fellows, 
senred  to  excite  our  commiseration,  and  claim  that  pit- 
tance, which  we  had  carried  solely  for  the  objects  of 
charity.  The  one  was  a  boy  afflicted  with  leproey, 
and  the  other  a  maniac,  who  required  the  utmost  atten- 
tion of  his  keepers  to  prevent  his  escape,  and  who  was 
retained  by  them,  as  we  were  informed,  as  a  sort  of 
■how-^they,  doubtless,  appropriating  the  alms,  which 
were  intended  by  the  donors  for  him  whom  they  had  in 
custody,  for  their  own  priyate  benefit  and  support. 
With  »hame  be  it  told^  that  this  nuisance  was  permitted 
by  the  authorities ;  hoibing  being  allowed  to  those  who 
have  chaige  of  the  insane,  for  their  attention  and  ex- 
penee,  save  only  what  they  could  procure  by  exciting 
the  pity  and  consequently  trusting  to  the  generosity 
oC  those  who  might  chance  to  visit  the  place.  After 
passing  through  several  clean  and  narrow  lanes,  we 
were  stopped  by  our  guide  opposite  to  a  small  door, 
through  which,  when  opened,  we  descended  some  nine 
or  ten  stepe ;  the  walls  on  either  side  being  damp,  and 
covered  with  ivy,  when  we  landed  on  a  platform,  on 
which,  standing  for  a  time,  to  enable  a  person  to  light 
oar  torches,  we  had  exposed  to  our  view  a  low  entry, 
at  the  end  of  which  the  excavations  were  commenced. 
The  wind,  which  was  blowing  freshly,  the  moment  we 
entered  was  unheard ;  the  light  from  the  sun  could  only 
be  seen  at  different  distances,  through  the  small  aper- 
tures which  had  evidently  been  cut  through  the  stone  to 
serve  as  chimnies,  having  been  made  directly  over  those 
places  which  had  been  need  for  the  baking  of  breed  and 
the  cooking  of  food. 

The  silence,  in  these  cells  remains  uninterrupted 
throughout  the  year,  save  only  when  broken  by  the 
▼oioea  of  thoee  who  wander  through  the  different  aisles 
and  cells  to  witness  the  singularities  of  the  place.  As 
we  continued  our  way,  the  utmost  care  was  required, 
being  one  moment  where  the  passage  wes  five  feet  high, 
and  the  next  where  we  were  obliged  almoet  to  creep  on 
cor  hands  and  knees,  to  avoid  bringing  our  heads  in 
contact  with  the  eraggy  ceiling  above.  The  priest  who 
has  served  for  years  as  a  guide  in  these  catacombs^  was 
▼ery  anxious  to  explain  for  whfit  purposes  he  supposed, 
daring  the  u'me  of  the  Saracens,  the  different  cells  were 
used.  One  place,  and  that  immediately  on  our  entrance, 
appeared  to  have  been  adapted  for  those  who  had  been 
engsged  in  the  setive  duties  of  life.  Here  was  the  oil 
preas^  the  ovens,  and  the  seats  of  the  workmen ;  while 
a  little  farther  onward,  was  the  church,  the  pillars  of 
whiefa,  to  the  present  day,  are  in  a  good  state  of  preser* 
▼ationi  The  altar,  at  the  northern  part,  is  somewhat 
de&eed ;  having  been  broken  st  different  times,  as  we 
thought,  either  to  gratify  the  wish  of  some  distant  firiend, 
or  to  be  placed  in  the  cabinet  of  some  curious  traveller. 
The  whole  front  was  covered  with  the  pencillings  of 
those  who  have  visited  and.  scribbled  upon  it.  In  a 
place  for  distant  from  the  writings  of  others,  we  observ- 
ed the  name  of  ^  Byron"«-whether  this  was  placed 
there  by  the  noble  lord  himself,  or  Was  the  idle  act  of 
another,  which  we  were  the  more  inclined  to  believe, 
we  had  not  the  means  of  knowing — certain,  however,  it 
is^  that  the  name  of  this  British  peer  and  distinguished 
poet,  has  been  in  that  place  for  years^  and  will  probably 
remain  undisturbed  for  a  long  period  yet  to  come, 
serving  as  it  does  a  double  purpose— to  interest  the 
stranger  and  reward  the  guide.    On  a  friend**  express- 


ing a  wish  to  place  his  name  on  this  curious  tablet,  I 
could  not  but  be  amused  to  see  how  readily  our  clerical 
companion  scraped  a  clean  place,  most  clearly  solving 
the  question  which  had  been  but  the  moment  before 
asked,  why  all  the  names  and  visits  were  of  so  modern 
a  date.  Surely,  therefore,  no  one  can  expect  to  be  im- 
mortalized by  penning  a  line,  the  subject  of  which, 
doubtless,  would  be  his  own  name,  with  the  day  and 
year  of  his  visit,  and  placing  the  same  on  what  was  in 
by*gone  ages  the  altar  of  the  Saracens,  in  the  catacombs 
of  Citts  Yecchia.  It  is  an  idle  and  useless  practice,  and 
one  in  which  no  foreigner,  save  the  English  and  Ameri- 
cans, are  ever  found  to  indulge.  We  observed  that  the 
stone  was  so  soft,  that  with  our  penknives  we  could 
easily  penetrate  it  the  whole  length  of  the  blade,  and 
so  porous  that  the  water  was  continually  dropping  upon 
us,  caused  by  the  heavy  rains  of  the  fow  previous  days. 
In  different  places  and  at  different  distances  small  tun- 
nels were  to  be  seen,  which  had  evidently  been  used  in 
former  times  to  carry  the  water  without  the  cells  of  this 
once  extended  and.  populous  subterranean  city. 

Our  guide  was  particular  in  pointing  out  one  path- 
way, which  had,  by  order  of  the  English  governor  been 
recently  blocked  up.  Report  says,  that  some  years 
since  a  Sicilian  schoolmaster  entered,  with  his  scholars, 
this  narrow  passage.  E^ery  precaution  was  taken  at 
the  time,  for  their  safe  return ;  each  one  of  the  party 
having  been  furnished  with  a  rope,  a  torch,  and  a  lan- 
tern. No  one,  however,  of  those  who  went  in  at  that 
time,  ever  returned ;  and  it  remains  to  this  day  unex- 
plained in  what  manner  this  party,  to  a  person,  perish- 
ed. Within  the  recollection  of  the  present  inhabitants, 
a  Maltese  fomily  was  lost  in  these  intricate  windings, 
and  for  some  days  after  their  disappearance,  persons 
were  accustomed  to  enter  with  torches  and  drums, 
hoping  by  the  light  to  discover  their  remains,  or  by  the 
sound  to  hear  their  moans  in  return ;  but  all  to  no  pur- 
pose—their fate  is  yeiled  in  mystery.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  many  have  lost  their  lives  in  these  places, 
who  have  incautiously  ventured  too  for ;  and  it  was 
very  right  that  a  necessary  precaution  should  have  been 
taken,  to  prevent  the  too  curious  traveller  from  entering 
those  parts  from  which  he  would  have  found  it  diffi- 
cult to  have  extricated  himself,  even  with  the  assistance 
of  a  lantern  or  a  guide.  There  is  a  tradition  which  I 
have  heard  from  good  authority,  that  a  drove  of  pigs 
was  once,  driven  into  these  passages  as  far  as  the  driver 
dared  to  venture ;  that  after  the  lapse  of  several  days, 
and  very  much  to  the  surprise  of  the  good  inhabitants 
of  Burgo,  these  same  animals  came  grunting  from  a  small 
hole  at  the  edge  of  the  water,  and  at  a  distance  of  a 
couple  of  leagues  from  where  they  were  so  cruelly  im- 
mured. It  is  said,  and  I  think  with  some  truth,  that 
these  catacombs  extend  for  miles,  and  indeed  in  making 
some  excavations,  a  short  time  since  at  Pieta,  an  ave- 
nue was  discovered  which  it  was  thought  might  have 
had  some  connection  with  these  subterranean  passages 
from  Medina,  or  the  ancient  city.  The  farther  onward 
we  went,  the  more  narrow  and  intricate  the  several 
windings  appeared,  while  the  confined  stste  of  the  air, 
rendered  the  more  oppressive  and  unhealthy  from  the  pre- 
valence of  a  sirocco,  the  wind  having  changed,  caused, 
with  some  of  our  companions,  a  nauseous  and  fainting 
sensation,  which  obliged  us  to  return  hastily  to  the  door 
from  which  we  had  entered.    Retracing  our  steps  by  a 
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different  path,  we  saw  the  lon^r,  low  ranges  of  tombs, 
some  of  which  were  for  single  persons,  some  for  groups 
of  children,  while  others  senred  for  fiimiJies.  Some  of 
these  incloaures  remain  to  this  day  unopened,  and  from 
DOt  having  been  exposed  to  the  weather,  the  appearance 
of  them  was,  as  if  the  persons  who-  had  slept  there  for 
ages,  had  been  entombed  but  yesterday.  Several  writers 
have  remarked,  but  more  particularly  Boisgelin,  whose 
words  I  quote :  '*  That  the  stone  from  which  those  cata- 
combs are  dug,  is  of  so  soft  a  nature  that  vegetables 
and  shrubs  grow  in  them  ;  the  roots  of  many  of  the 
latter,  in  the  upper  sur&ce,  have  pierced  through  the 
rock  without  splitting  it ;  these  appear  to  grow  natu- 
rally, even  to  the  height  of  twelve  or  fourteen  feet,  and 
are  two,  three,  and  sometimes  more,  lines  in  diameter. 
It  is  remarkable  that  the  roots  of  the  shrubs  thus 
growing  in  the  heart  of  the  rock,  should  be  as  lafge 
as  if  exposed  to  the  open  air;  for  it  is  natural  to 
suppose  that  so  confined  a  situation  would  impede  their 
growth." 

Indeed  it  would  be  most  remarkable  were  it  true,  as  is 
above  stated,  that  shrubs  would  take  root  on  these  cata- 
combs, and  shoot  up  a  height  of  twelve  or  fifteen  feet. 
Never  as  yet  have  I  been  able  to  discover,  in  the  vicinity 
of  these  excavations,  a  shrub  which  would  live  at  all — 
and  certainly  in  a  place  where  there  is  not  a  sufficient 
toil  for  a  weed  to  exist,  you  will  not  be  very  apt  to  find 
a  countryman  collating  his  crops  of  potatoes,  peas,  or 
corn,  in  their  season.  Often  have  I  visited  the  s'pot 
above  mentioned,  both  alone  and  with  friends,  and  can- 
not at  this  day  find  any  thing  of  the  kind ;  neither  do 
the  inhabitants,  who  are  well  acqusinted  with  Boisgelin, 
recollect  the  circumstance,  and  who,  when  informed  of 
this  assertion,  say,  that  on  this  subject,  if  no  other,  the 
ideas  of  the  worthy  knight  were  vague  arid  erroneous. 
It  is  true  that  trees  will  jut  out  where  there  is  a  soil 
between  two  rocks,  and  as  the  roots  increase,  they  will 
imbed  themselves  in  the  stone.  This  is  found  to  occur 
in  all  parts  of  Malta ;  the  rock  being  of  the  same  soft- 
ness throughout  The  Maltese  are  inclined  to  believe 
any  thing  which  might  occur  in  the  vicinity  of  the  resi- 
dence of  St.  Paul,  bat  this  statement  carries  with  it  too 
much  of  the  marvellous,  and  is  pronounced  by  them, 
without  hesitation,  as  being  most  singularly  incorrect; 
or,  indeed,  that  it  is  an  assertidn  for  which  there  never 
has  or  never  can  be  the  least  foundation. 

At  the  moment  of  our  leaving  the  catacombs,  we  were 
fortunate  in  mealing  the  Canonico  Grecb,  who  bad  for 
fiAy  years  been  performing  divine  service  in  the  small 
but  ancient  chapel  which  covers  the  entrance  of  the 
grotto  of  St.  Paul.  U  chanced  to  be  on  the  afternoon  of 
the  grand  festa  of  the  saint  after  whom  the  cave  was 
named,  and  of  all  seasons  of  the  year  the  best  adapted 
for  a  stranger's  visiL  This  small  place  was  beautifully 
decorated ;  the  whole  walls  being  lined  with  tapestry 
of  the  richest  and  most  splendid  description.  The  nu- 
merous priests  were  seated  around  the  altar,  each  one 
being  clad  in  his  best  garments,  and  decorated  with  a 
gold  chain,  on  which  was  suspended  a  crucifix,  with  the 
image  of  our  Saviour  engraven  upon  it.  To  enter  the 
grotto  of  Sl  Paul,  we  descended  some  twenty  stone 
steps,  proceeded  a  few  yards  to  the  right,  and  entered 
a  cave,  which  might  contain  some  forty  persona,  in  the 
centre  of  which  stands  a  sutue  of  the  apostle,  in  white 
marble,  and  as  large  as  liie,  with  one  hand  extended, 


the  fingers  of  which  bad  been  recently  broken  off  by 
some  inebriated  youog  officer  of  Her  Msjetly*8  miTy. 

This  circumstance  was  much  to  be  regretted  by  the 
Maltese,  who,  from  Tarioos  associauons  and  traditioM^ 
almost  venerated  the  image,  and  by  sll  others  for  in 
antiquity,  and  as  a  good  specimen  of  ancient  BCQlptoit 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  the  priests  have  penuaded 
the  inhabitants  of  Citta  Yeccbia  to  believe,  that  let  the 
quantity  of  stone  be  as  large  ss  it  may,  which  the  bo* 
merotts  yearly  yisiters  may  carry  with  them  fitwi  thii 
place,  yet  that  the  grotto  will  never  be  enlarged-that 
the  stone  increases  as  fiut  as  it  may  be  removed.  The 
dust  of  this  place  is  thought  to  be  very  efficadoot  in  all 
febrile  complaints ;  and  at  various  times  crowds  of  fieo> 
pie  have  been  seen  to  congregate  anrond  the  eotreiKe, 
to  ask  permission  to  gather  a  little,  as  the  latt  and 
surest  remedy  for  a  sick  relative  who  may  be  lying  iQ 
in  a  distant  casal.  This  request  is  never  refined ;  and, 
frequently  in  a  stormy  night,  a  priest  has  entered  with 
the  applicant,  thinking  that  should  he  refuse,  and  the 
ill  man  die  before  the  morning,  his  death  woaldbeoa 
his  hands.  Much  indeed  there  is  in  faith,  and  jtoftea 
happens  that  when  the  sick  recover,iti8C0Dsidenda 
miracle;  and  when  not,  it  is  said  to  have  been  6(xh 
will  it  should  prove  otherwise.  Therefore,  let  the  re> 
suit  be  as  it  nnay,  it  cannot  be  other  than  right— «  moit 
sure  and  pleasing  way  of  reasoning  to  the  igrionatand 
bigotted  applicanL  This  small  pisce  ia  one  of  the  most 
interesting  spots  on  the  island,  from  the  fact  of  ita  har- 
ing  been  used  by  the  primitive  christians  as  a  diapel 
in  which  to  worship,  and  also  from  its  having  aiibtded 
to  St.  Paul  a  temporary  shelter,  when  persecuted  fat 
preaching  the  cause  of  Chrisu  This  cave  is  also  noted 
for  having  been,  about  the  year  fifteen  hundred,  die 
residence  of  a  celebrated  Sicilian  hermit,  who,  ffon  bk 
austere  method  of  living,  and  oratorical  powen,  drew 
around  him  crowds  of  people  from  all  pans  of  Malta, 
and  even  from  the  neighboring  islacds  of  Sicily  aad 
Gh>zo.  It  has  also  served,  in  times  past,  for  the  refuge 
of  criminals,  who,  when  they  had  committed  moider, 
and  fled  for  safety  to  this  grotto,  could  never  be  reooved 
for  trial  and  puniahment.  It  was  only  neceaa^  to 
fast  such  a  number  of  days,  and  oftentimes  to  ask  fer* 
giveness  on  their  bended  knees,  at  the  statoe,  to  be 
acquitted  of  any  crime,  in  its  nature  however  rerolt* 
ing,  in  its  termination  however  diabolical.  Withihane 
be  it  told,  and  with  disgrace  be  it  recorded,  thatdoiiag 
the  whole  period  of  the  administration  of  tbelDtightt, 
and  indeed  until  very  recently,  this  was  the  only  piaa 
which  would  afford  such  villains  protection  again*  the 
laws  which  they  had  Tio^ed,  and  the  mnrden  they 
had  committed.  The  revered  Howard,  on  his  vial » 
the  principal  hall  of  the  hospiul  (de  St.  Jeande  JefS- 
salem)  at  Malta,  in  April,  1786,  wrote  as  fcUow- 
"  The  number  of  patients  was  from  five  hunditd  and 
ten  to  five  hundred  and  thirty-two.  These  were  serred 
by  the  roost  ragged,  dirty  and  unfeeling  persons,!  e«r 
saw.  I  once  found  eight  or  nine  of  them  highly  into- 
rested  with  a  delirious  dying  patienL  The  goienw 
told  me  that  they  had  only  twenty-two  serranta,  and 
that  many  of  them  were  debtors  and  fislons,  who  had 
fled  thither  for  refuge.  Even  a  muriirer  cannot  be 
taken  if  found  in  this  hall.  Every  church  in  Malta, 
where  the  sacrament  is  administered,  is  a  i""*^ 
for  debtors  and  felons ;  in  that  of  the  Dominieaii^  tnd 
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aim  ci  the  Augustines,  there  were  one  or  two  persons." 
What  protection  was  there  for  a  man*8  life,  if  an  assas- 
BO  had  only  to  remain  on  the  steps  of  a  church  to  com- 
mit a  fiend-like  deed  7  What  consolation  was  it  to  an 
aged  father,  when  following  the  remains  of  his  mur- 
dered son,  to  know  that  the  murderer  lived  7  Or  what 
temptation  could  there  be  to  pray  in  a  church,  the  altar 
of  which  was  stained  by  the  blood  from  an  assassin's 
hand?  Very  recently,  during  the  time  of  Sir  Thomas 
Maitland,  a  man  who  had  committed  murder  in  a  dis-. 
taot  casal,  fled  to  the  altar  for  protection ;  he  was,  how- 
ever, by  the  command  of  the  spirited  governor,  quickly 
removed,  carried  to  prison,  after  a  few  days  tried,  found 
guilty,  condemned,  and  executed.  This  is  the  last 
instance  which  has  ever  occurred,  or  which  it  is  to  be 
hoped  ever  will  occur,  where  a  criminal  will  be  found  so 
ignorant  as  to  expect  to  find  safety  in  a  sacred  place, 
when  his  deserta  should  be  his  death.  On  the  same 
platform  with  the  entrance  of  this  grotto^  and  in  a 
small  recess  in  the  wall,  stands  a  wooden  image  of  our 
Saviour,  which  from  the  circumstance  of  its  having  been 
brought  from  Rhodes  by  the  knights,  at  the  time  of 
their  removal,  is  worthy  of  a  passing  notice.  One  of 
the  arms  is  wanting,  the  feet  are  mostly  decayed,  and 
the  legs  and  body  are,  by  time  alone,  of  a  spongy 
nature;  in  their  appearance  resembling  a  honeycomb. 
It  is  indeed  a  most  precious  relic  of  antiquity,  and  as 
SDch  highly  prized  ;  of^en  havo  large  sums  been  ofiTered 
for  it,  and  as  often  been  refused.  Retracing  our  steps 
a  few  feet,  we  observed  an  iron  railing,  serving  as  a 
door- way,  through  which  we  passed,  and  entered  into 
a  small  apartment,  in  which  there  was  an  altar,  and  on 
which  stood,  amidst  vases  of  freshly  plucked  flowers^ 
another  and  truly  beautiful  statue  of  St.  Paul,  the 
work  of  Qaffa,  a  Maltese  sculptor,  who  flourished  at 
Rome  in  the  fifteenth  century.  This  is  also  of  white 
marble,  and  nearly  as  large  as  life ;  the  face,  arms  and 
fingers  are  perfect,  and  decidedly,  without  exception, 
the  finest  specimen  of  sculpture  on  the  island.  With 
common  care,  this  statue  will  remain  for  ages,  as  a 
lasting  memento  of  the  talent  displayed  by  a  native  in 
the  line  of  his  profession,  so  honorable  to  himself  and 
so  creditable  to  his  countrymen.  The  grand  master, 
when  this  statae  was  received,  gave  orders  that  prayers 
should  be  returned  in  the  church  for  so  valuable  a  pre- 
sent; and  on  the  anniversary  of  the  decease  of  the 
sculptor,  it  was  decreed  that  a  mass  should  be  observed 
as  a  requiem  for  bis  soul.  It  is  not  at  all  surprising, 
when  it  is  known  that  Qafia  is  the  only  Maltese  who 
has  ever  distinguished  himself  in  this  art,  that  the  ciii* 
sens  of  his  native  village  should  have  yearly  subscribed 
a  small  sum,  to  have  his  name  handed  down  to  poste- 
rity, serving  a  double  purpose,  of  testifying  their  res- 
pect for  his  memory^  and  also  to  induce  others  to  culti- 
vate their  talent  in  a  profession  which  is,  of  all  in  the 
old  worki,  the  most  admired  by  the  better  class,  and, 
if  I  may  use  the  word,  adored  by  the  ignoranL 

Previous  to  my  taking  leave  of  this  place,  I  must 
not  neglect  to  mention  respecting  the  golden  hand  and 
arm  of  St,  Paul,  which  was  also  on  the  altar— «nd 
which  is  but  once  during  the  year;  and  that  it  is  on  the 
annifersary  of  the  day  when  the  apostle  converted  the 
inhabitants  of  the  island  from  being  the  worshippers  of 
idols,  to  be  the  followers  of  Christ,  that  this  valuable 
relic  is  exposed  to  the  public  gaze.    My  worthy  friend 


and  companion,  iheCanonico  Grech,  on  my  expressing 
a  wish,  removed  the  hand  from  the  altar,  and  with  the 
assistance  of  a  small  wax  candle,  with  which  all  visit- 
ers are  furnished,  I  was  enabled  to  see  enclosed  with- 
in, a  bone,  said  to  be  the  remains  of  the  hand  of  the 
apostle ;  and  also  to  observe,  in  the  small  glass  case  in 
which  the  same  is  placed,  the  insignia  of  the  duke  of 
Mantua,  whose  property  and  gift  it  was.  Respecting 
the  modem  history  of  another  hand,  that  of  Su  John, 
which  was  for  more  prized  by  the  order,  I  would  state 
an  anecdote,  which  occurred  at  the  time  Bonaparte 
was  passing  through  the  island  on  his  way  to  EgypL 
It  was  customary  also,  at  that  period,  on  St.  John's 
day,  to.expoee  this  hand  to  the  gaze  and  admiration  of 
the  people,  on  a  finger  of  which  was  a  valuable  ring, 
with  a  large  diamond  in  the  centre,  the  gift  of  one  of 
the  order:  by  touching  a  spring  this  brilliant  would 
open,  and  present  a  decapitated  image  of  the  apostle  to 
the  view  of  the  beholder.  It  may  be  unnecessary  to 
add,  that  the  first  consul  was  much  pleased  with  the 
ingenuity  which  had  been  shown  in  the  mechanism  of 
the  ring,  and  placing  it  on  his  own  finger,  pointedly 
remarked,  that  it  could  not  be  of  any  possible  service 
to  let  it  remain  for  ages  to  come,  as  it  had  for  centuries 
past,  to  be  concealed  amidst  the  treasures  of  the 
church ;  but  to  him,  who  was  on  his  way  to  conquer 
the  Egyptians,  and  introduce  Christianity  among  the 
wandering  tribes  of  Arabs  in  Africa,  it  might  be  of  the 
Utmost  service,  as  he  doubted  not  but  that  the  influence 
of  the  apostle,  or  in  other  words,  that  the  charm  which 
the  ring  possessed,  would  preserve  him  from  dangers  to 
which  otherwise  he  would  have  been  necessarily  ex- 
posed. The  French  ofiioers  were  pleased  with  the  rea- 
soning, and  admired  the  wit  of  their  general,  while 
the  canons  in  attendance  gave  their  consent  only  in 
their  silence,  deeming  it  most  politic,  as  it  certainly 
was  most  prudent,  to  yield  the  ring  without  murmuring, 
than,  by  complaining,  to  have  it  followed  by  the  golden 
hand,  and  the  preeioui  bones  therein  contained. 

It  will  to  the  reader  doubtless  appear  a  most  curious 
circumstance,  that  one  of  the  Ottoman  emperors,  who 
obtained  possession  of  this  relic  at  the  conquest  of  Con- 
stantinople, and  who,  during  his  long  reign,  distinguish- 
ed himself  for  his  enmity  to  the  christians,  should  have 
presented  so  valuable  a  token  to  the  grand  master  of  a 
band  of  soldiers,  who  styled  themselves  as  the  bulwark 
of  Christendom,  and  on  whose  admittance  as  one  of 
the  order,  it  was  necessary  an  oath  should  be  taken, 
testifying  their  eternal  hoetility  to  the  followers  of 
Mahommed,  and  signifying  their  readiness  at  any  time 
to  sacrifice  their  lives  in  defence  of  their  religion.  This 
mystery  is,  however,  explained  in  the  Turkish  history 
of  that  period,  into  which  I  shall  enter  most  fully.  On 
the  death  of  "  Mahomet  the  Qreat,"  at  Genisen,  a  city 
of  Bythinia,  Anno  Domini  iburteeii  hundred  and  eighty 
one,  his  two  sons,  Bajaret  the  elder,  and  Zirimus,  made 
pretensions  to  the  Ottoman  throne,  the  former  by  right 
of  birth,  which  the  latter  disputed,  stating  that  although 
being  the  younger,  he  was  born  when  his  father  was 
reigning  over  the  Ottoman  empire,  a  plea  his  brother 
could  not  make,  and  which  was  a  sufiicient  reason, 
in  his  opinion,  to  authorise  his  making  any  attempt  te 
claim  his  rightful  succession  ;  and  stating  also,  that  he 
was  supported  in  his  demands  by  many  of  the  most 
powerful  chieft  in  the  Turkish  dominions.    After  van- 
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ous  intriguea  and  skirmishes,  with  as  ▼arious  sueeess  to 
each  of  the  contending  parties,  the  matter  of  dispata 
was  terminated,  by  the  result  of  which  it  was  proTed, 
after  a  bard  fou^t  battle,  and  with  great  slaughter  on 
both  sides,  that  the  fortune  of  Bajaret,  conducted  by 
the  policy  of  Ach metes,  who  was  the  best  general  in 
the  Turkish  army,  and  who  was  greatly  belored  by 
the  soldiers,  had  prevailed  against  Zirimut— he  haring 
been  compelled  to  fly  first  to  Iconium,  and  afterwards 
to  Oairo,  where  he  begged  the  protection  of  Caytheiosi 
who  was  at  that  period  the  powerful  sultan  of  Syria 
and  Egypt.  On  coming  before  the  emperor,  Zirimus, 
or  as  he  was  more  generally  known,  Zemes,  made  one 
of  the  most  pathetic  and  powerful  speeches  narrated  in 
the  page  of  Ottoman  history, — wherein,  after  describ- 
ing his  ill-fortune,  and  staihf)g  that  his  brother  would 
rather  have  him  his  enemy  than  his  friend — would 
rather  drive  him  into  exile  than  make  him  a  partaker 
in  his  counsels— he  desired  the  sultan  to  send  ambas- 
sadors to  Bajaret,  to  request  him  to  grant  his  brother  a 
small  portion  of  his  dominions  to  rule  over,  and  which 
request,  he  said,  if  refused,  to  quote  his  own  words,  he 
'*  would  go  with  fire,  sword  and  slaughter,  by  secret 
and  open  force,  by  right  and  wrong,  and  hatred,  will 
Tex  my  hateful  brt>ther  by  all  manner  of  mischief, 
by  all  manner  of  revenge.  Neither  will  I  make  an 
end  of  confounding  of  all,  until  I  either  be  received 
into  a  part  of  the  empire,  or  else,  together  with  my 
life,  will  leave  those  desperate  and  lost  things  for  him 
alone  to  enjoy.  For  I  deem  it  much  better  quickly  to 
die,  than,  with  disgrace  and  infamy,  to  protract  a  lin- 
gering, loathed  life.** 

By  permission  of  the  sultan.  Zeroes  employed  the 
period  which  must  elapse  for  the  conclusion  of  this 
embassy,  in  making  a  pilgrimage  into  Arabia,  for  the 
purpose  of  worshipping  in  the  temple  of  Mahomet 
at  Mecca,  and  visiting  the  place  of  his  sepulture  at 
Medina.  It  was  all,  however,  to  no  purpose,  as  on 
his  return  to  Cairo,  be  found  that  the  answer  which 
had  been  received  from  Constantinople,  was  any  thing 
but  agreeable  to  his  wishes  or  favorable  to  his  designs. 
The  king  of  Caramania  having  been  made  acquainted 
with  the  result  of  this  embassy,  and  eonceiving  it  a 
favorable  opportunity  to  attempt  a  recovery  of  a  por- 
tion of  his  dominions,  which  had  been  seized  upon  by 
Mahomet  the  Great,  made  proposals  to  Zemes  to  join 
his  forces,  and  to  declare  war  against  BajareL  The 
terms  were  readily  accepted,  and  their  respective  ar- 
mies united.  Bajaret  having  collected  a  force  of  two 
hundred  thousand  men,  soon  scattered  his  eoemies,  and 
compelled  his  brother  to  fly  to  the  coast  of  Silieia, 
where  he  embarked  in  a  Turkish  galley,  and  sailed  for 
Rhodes:  arriving  safely  at  that  island,  he  was  well 
received  by  D'Aubusson,  who  was  at  that  time  the 
grand  master — ^was  promised  the  protection  of  the  or^ 
der,  and  a  favorable  mention  of  his'cause  to  the  other 
great  kings  and  princes  of  Christendom. 

Zemes,  at  the  moment  of  his  departure  from  Siricia, 
shot  an  arrow  on  shore,  to  which  the  following  note 
was  attached,  and  which  on  its  receipt  by  the  emperor, 
caused  to  him  much  fear  and  uneasiness,  when  in  afler 
life  *  trouble  bent  him  to  the  earth.'  *'  Thou  knowest, 
most  unkind  and  cruel  brother,  thot  I  fly  not  unto  the 
christians— the  mortal  enemies  of  the  Ottoman  ftmily — 
for  no  hatred  of  my  religion  or  nation ;  but  enforced 


thereunto  by  thy  injurious  declining,  and  the  dangerous 
pnttices  which  thou  incessantly  attemptcst  against 
roe,  yea  even  in  my  extreme  misery.  But  this  assured 
hope  I  carry  with  me,  that  the  time  will  come,  when 
thou,  the  author  of  so.  great  wrong,  or  thy  chiUren, 
shall  receive  the  just  guerdon  of  this  thy  present  ty* 
ranny  against  thy  brother."  Tbe  sultan,  not  wishing 
that  bis  brother  should  Iremain  on  so  friendly  terms 
with  such  a  distinguished  band  of  warriors,  sent  am- 
bassadors laden  with  presents^  and  among  others  with 
this  identical  hand  of  the  apostle,  and  a  large  sum  of 
money,  to  request  that  Zemes  might  be  delivered  into 
their  hands;  this  being  refused,  a  treaty  was  formed, 
by  which  it  was  stipulated  that  the  Turkish  prince 
should  remain  in  honorable  captivity ;  that  he  sfaooM 
not  be  permitted  to  league  with  tbe  powers  of  Europe, 
against  his  lawful  sovereign ;  and  for  this  coosideratioo, 
on  the  first  of  August,  a  yearly  sum  of  thirty  thousand 
ducats  ''  was  to  be  pakl  into  the  treasury  of  the  Rho- 
dian  knights."  Zemes,  after  a  long  captivity  at 
Rhodes,  was  delivered  into  the  hands  of  Innocentius, 
Bishop  of  Rome,  A.  D.  148&  For  this  political  ser- 
vice, the  grand  master  was  made  a  eaidina),  receiving 
ail  the  honors  and  emoluments  consonant  with  socfa  a 
title.  On  the  death  of  Innocentius,  Alexander,  his 
sucoenor,  fearing  the  power  of  Philip  VIII,  who  had 
invaded  Italy  with  a  large  army,  leagued  with  Alpbooao 
of  Naples,  against  whom  the  F^nch  king  hoddcdared 
war;  and,  sending  ambassadors  to  Constantinople, 
asked  the  assistance  of  the  sultan.  Bajaret,  by  his 
minister,  Dautius,  intimated  that  on  certain  considera- 
tions he  would  grant  all  the  relief  in  his  power— eend- 
ing  at  the  same  times  letter  written  in  Gh^eek, in  which 
he  desired  Innocentius  to  poison  his  brother,  saying 
that  he  was  of  a  different  religion  from  him,  and  add- 
ing, that  Zemes  might  escape  from  his  confinement 
and  cause  much  trouble  in  his  empire.  '^For  tlie  per- 
formance of  this  request,  he  promised  foithfully  to  pay 
unto  the  bishop,  two  hundred  thousand  docato,  and 
never  after,  as  long  as  be  lived,  to  take  up  anns  against 
the  christians." 

Welt  may  the  christian  Umb,  when  he  is  informed 
that  this  Roman  prelate,  not  only  gave  his  consent  to 
this  base  proposition,  but  did,  with  his  own  hands, 
poison  this  Turkish  prince,  with  a  white  powder  of  a 
pleasant  taste,  which  was  by  the  bbhop  mixed  with 
the  sugar  which  Zemes  was  accustomed  to  mingte 
with  "the  water  which  he  commonly  drank !"  This 
occurred  in  the  year  1486,  and  on  the  seveBih  year  of 
his  confinement  at  Rome. 

Many  historians  have  condemned,  and  wa  think 
justly,  the  conduct  of  D'Aubusson  for  having  received 
this  Turkish  fugitive,  if  he  could  not  protect  him.  He 
should  certainly  have  permitted  him  to  have  left,  as 
unshackled  by  his  Rhodian  prison,  as  freely  as  he  eaina 
to  its  gates— and  not,  for  the  hand  of  St.  Paul,  and  a 
yearly  stipend,  have  consented  to  act  as  a  jailer  to  the 
sultan,  which,  as  has  been  remarked,  ''  i»  the  foulest 
stain  which  lies  upon  the  fame  of  the  order."  For  his 
delivery  of  Zemes,  one  writer  observes,  that  the  grand 
master  lost  all  the  renown  he  had  won  in  that  memo- 
rable siege,  in  which  he  proved  the  victor,  and  in  whkh 
he  so  lavishly  shed  bis  blood,  by  the  mercenary  policy 
which  induced  him  to  yiolate  the  rights  of  hos|iitality, 
and  consign  the  wanderer  to  a  cruel  durance.    Some 
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liistoriana,  boweVer,  have  attempted  to  excase  the  con- 
duct of  IVAubasaon  to  his  royal  guesL  "  William 
de  Jalignani  avers  that  the  grand  master  never  gua- 
ranteed safe  conduct  to  the  fugitive,  nor  even  passed 
his  word  that  the  order  would  stand  between  him  and 
his  brother's  wrath."  We  cannot  see  the  point  of  this 
author's  argument.  The  knights  were,  by  their  po- 
ntion  and  their  oaths,  bound  to  protect  all  who  might 
flee  to  them  for  protection-*but  more  particularly  one 
who  had  left  the  fiiith  of  his  fathers ;  so  deadly  a  sin 
in  a  Musselman's  eye^"  was  a  prince  of  a  noble  soul — 
.  deeply. versed  in  oriental  literature— master  of  several 
languages,  and  famous  for  his  deeds  in  war." 

If  the  knights,  who  were  thought  by  the  christian 
world  to  be  always  at  war  with  the  sultan,  could  only 
maintain  their  position,  by  acting  as  his  jailors,  and 
afterwards  turning  traitors  to  him,  who,  trusting  to 
their  raputation,  had  placed  himself  in  their  hands,  it 
would  have  been  fieur  better  for  them  to  have  sooner 
resigned  their  fortifications  and  maintained  their  honor. 
William  de  Oadrusin,  another  writer,  argues  that  the 
grand  master  *'had  no  alternative  but  to  accede  to 
this  base  proposition,  or  bring  dowii  the  implacable 
Tengeance  of  Bajazet  on  Rhodes."  In  our  opinion,  let 
the  consequences  have  been  what  they  might,  a  Mus- 
selman*s  friendship  ought  never  X6  have  been  pur- 
chased by  christians  at  the  price  of  injustice,  imprison-: 
ment,  and  poison.  With  regard  to  the  two  Roman 
bishops^  Innocenttus  and  Alexander,  for  their  conduct 
nothini^  can  be  said  in  extenuation.  The  one  purchased 
his  prisoner,  the  other  poisoned  him — "his  murderer 
having  received  from  Bajazet  three  hundred  thousand 
ducats  as  the  price  of  his  blood." 

Having  given  this  portion  of  Turkish  history,  inti- 
mately epnnaeted  as  it  is  with  thb  sacred  relic  of  Baint 
John,  and  also  with  the  actions  of  those  warlike  priests- 
several  of  whom  were,  not  many  years'  after,  driven 
from  Rhodes,  and  established  at  Malta — it  may  not  be 
uninteresting  briefly  to  narrate  the  flite  of  those  illus- 
trious persons,  who  first  or  last  wera  acton  in  this 
treacherous  and  cruel  scene.  The  vengeance  of  heaven 
appeared  in  a  singular  manner  to  pursue  all  who  had, 
by  thought,  word,  or  deed,  injured  the  unfortunate 
Zemes.  Indeed,  bed  he  lived,  this  Turkish  prince 
could  not  have  meted  to  his  enemies  a  severer  punish- 
ment than  each  in  his  turn  received.  Achmet,  by  vtfaose 
bravery,  military  tact,  and  great  popularity,  the  army 
of  Zemes  was  routed,  was,  on  the  second  attempt,  stran* 
gled  by  the  command  of  the  sultan,  who  feared  his 
power,  and  unjustly  looked  upon  him  rather  as  a  rival 
than  as  a  brave  and  faithful  general,  to  whom  in  a 
great  measure  he  was  indebted  for  his  seat  on  the  Otto- 
man throne. 

Bajazet,  in  1518,  and  after  a  fortunate  reign  for  the 
Turkish  empire  of  nearly  thirty  years — (during  which 
he  bad  been  at  war  with  five  kings  of  England,  Edward 
IV  and  y,  Richard  III,  and  Henry  YII  and  YUI ;  with 
three  of  France,  Louis  XI,  Charles  YlII,  and  Louis 
XII ;  with  two  of  Scotland,  James  III  and  lY,)  met 
that  cruel  fate  at  Adrianople,  and  at  the  instigation  of 
hia  own  son,  which  he  himself  had  allotted  to  his  bro^ 
tfaer  Zemes.  How,  to  the  letter,  was  the  prophecy 
Terified  ?  Hamon,  his  Jew  physician,  having  commit- 
ted thia  treacherous  act,  returned  to  Constantinople, 
to  receive  ten  ducata  a  day,  promised  by  Selymus.    He 


was,  however,  never  afterwards  seen ;  having,  as  was 
generally  supposed,  received,  by  his  speedy  execution, 
the  just  reward  of  his  labors. 

Of  D'Aubusson  it  is  said,  **  that  horror  and  shame 
humbled  his  grey  hairs  to  the  dust,  when  he  learned 
the  tragical  termination  of  his  victim's  (Zemes)  life ; 
and  the  circumstance  of  his  being  compelled  to  con- 
ceal his  detestation  of  the  murderous  act,  gave  addi- 
tional poignancy  to  his  grief.  At  eighty  years  of  age, 
Peter  D'Aubusson  died,  and  notwithstanding  these 
shades. on  his  otherwise  illustrious  character,  the  teara 
of  his  knighu  followed  the  saviour  of  Rhodes  and  the 
buckler  of  Christendom  to  his  grave.'* 

During  the  same  year  in  which  D'Aubusson  died, 
1503,  Pope  Alexander  YI  was  also  deceased  ;  "a  mon- 
ster who  had  too  long  harassed  the  world  with  his 
crimes ;  having  perished  by  inadvertantly  quaffing  the 
contents  of  a  poisoned  goblet,  which  he  had  drugged 
for  the  purpose  o^  shortening  the  life  of  one  of  his 
friends." 

Before  closing  with  this  notice  of  the  hand  ef  Saint 
John,  we  would  state,  for  the  information  of  ftiture 
travellers,  that  we  have  heard  that  the  true  sacred 
bone  of  the  apoetle  is  now  in  the  collection  of  the  late 
emperor  Paul  of  Russia,  having  been  sent  to  him  by 
Hompesch,  the  last  grand  master,  at  the  expulsion  of 
the  knights  from  Malta.  The  one  shown  at  the  pre- 
sent day,  and  so  much  valued  by  the  Maltese,  is  a  foe 
simile,  and  may  answer  the  purpose  for  which  it  is 
used,  as  well  as  the  original.* 

In  my  next  I  shall  make  further  mention  of  Citta 
Yecchia,  and  of  bur  clerical  companion,  the  Canonieo 
Qrech.  W. 

•  There  Is  nothing  which  In  the  tjt  of  a  ProceiUnc  wonld 
make  this  relic  sacred,  eare  that  h  waa  with  the  christians 
when  SumlMnl  waa  a  chriatian  citj.  The  chequered  acena 
through  Which  It  has  paaaed,  carrlea  with  it,  in  my  opinion,  the 
only  idea  of  aanotitj,  with  whieh  iu  hiatory  ia  in  any  way  con- 
neded.  Sotob  dtlea  have  been  named  in  ancient  tlmea  aa  each 
beinit  the  bhth-place  of  Homer,  and  five  hands  will  now  be 
ahown  In  Europe  In  aa  mnny  churchea,  and  all  are  the  tree  ones 
of  the  apoatle,  If  a  atrangor  wouM  believe  the  prieata  who 
show  them,  k  ia,  howerar,  cenain,  that  the  emperor  Paul, 
who  waa  appointed  graad  master  of  the  order*  on  the  receipt  of 
thia  relic,  pot  ao  much  faith  in  tea  hiatory,  aa  to  erect  orer  it  a 
church  at  St.  Petersburgh  which  still  goes  by  the  name  of  8t. 
John,  from  the  cbcumacance  of  thia  hand  bslog  placed  on  lie 
altar. 


LINES 

To  the  Memory  of  Mrs.  Anne  O.  DaTis,  of  Natcbss,  Miaaiaaippi. 

There  floats  upon  the  still  and  starlit  air 
A,  wail  of  anguish,  borne  from  breaking  hearts 
For  the  lost  idol  of  their  house:  the  loT*d, 
The  gentle  one,  who  in  past  years  of  dear 
And  tender  intercourse,  had  so  entwined 
Her  soul  with  theii*s,  that  Hope  could  uke  no  hue 
Of  brightness,  which  did  not  wreathe  its  halo 
Round  that  fair  and  sbadeless  brow. 

And  thou  art  gone  f  to  that  far  land, 
Where  fiided  hopes,  norwith'ring  fears, 

May  throw  their  shadows  o'er  the  band 
Of  serapha  from  this  vale  of  tears. 
Vol.  IV.-62 
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Why  Bhoald  we  mourn  thy  earty  doom  ? 

Thy  spirit  was  for  earth  too  bright ; 
And  Hope  can  throw  around  thy  tomb 

An  Angel's  robe  of  dazzling  ligbu 

Oh  lore!  a  mockery  thou  art  I 
The  mightiest  passion  cannot  claim 

The  power  to  thrill  the  pulseless  heart. 
And  bid  it  wake  to  life  again. 

Sweet  spirit  of  the  early  dead. 
Still  linger  'round  thy  lonely  hearth, 

And  shed  upon  one  earth-bowM  head 
That  Hope  which  had  in  Heaven  its  birth. 


THE  MOURNER  COMFORTED. 

BT  MRS.  L.  H.  BIOOUANftT. 

"  My  boy  was  beautiful ;  and  he  is  dead ! 
Ask  me  no  more ;  for  I  would  be  alone — 
Alone,  to  weep." 

Long  flowed  that  mourner's  tear ; 
And  then,  beside  the  Bible,  she  knelt  down. 
Laying  her  cheek  upon  it's  hallow'd  pag0| 
And  said,  "  God  emu/vt  me  /»» 

And  as  she  clos'd 
The  fenrent  prayer,  methought  a  still,  small  Toice, 
Bade  the  swoln  surges  of  her  soul,  be  atitl ; 
That  He,  who  walk'd  upon  Tiberia's  lake^ 
Ruling  the  midnight  storm,  might  thither  come, 
And  save  from  shipwreck. 

'    Then,  with  pang  snbdued. 
Memory  went  wandering  to  the  lov'd  one*s  grave, 
Marking  in  every  bud  that  blossomM  there- 
in every  joyous  butterfly,  that  spread 
Its  radiant  wing  amid  the  flowers— a  type 
Of  glorious  resurrection.    Every  drop 
Of  dew,  that  sparkled  on  that  turf-clad  mound, 
Was  holy  to  her.    Even  the  bitter  grief 
That  made  the  parting  hour  so  desolate, 
Put  on  the  robe  of  humble  faith,  and  said 
'<  'Tis  well,  my  Lord,— well  with  the  little  one 
Who  dwells  with  thee.'* 

And  then,  methought,  she  heard 
Swebt  sound  of  heavenly  harptngs, — and  behold. 
Celestial  gleamings  of  cherubic  wings, 
And  *mid  the  chant  of  ransom'd  infiincy 
Unto  its  Saviour,  caught  the  tuneful  voice 
Of  her  own  cherkhed  nursling. 

So,  her  lip 
Join'd  in  the  praise.    For  how  could  she  forbear 
To  thank  her  God  for  him,  who  ne'er  should  taste 
Of  trouble  more. 

Was  it  the  tender  tone 
Of  him,  so  often  cradled  on  her  breast, 
That  whisper'd,  as  she  lay  that  night,  in  dreams  7 
"  Oh  mother,  weep  no  more ! — but  with  a  heart 
Of  holy  love,  hold  on  yon  shining  path. 
And  come  to  me.    For  He,  who  took  on  earth, 
Young  children  to  his  arms,  will  bid  in  Heaven 
The  mother  find  her  babe.    So,  keep  thine  eye 
Clear  from  the  grief-cloud— for  the  time  is  short— 
The  way  is  plain.    Dear  mother,  come  to  me." 


BANCO: 
OR,  THE  TENANT  OP  THE  SPRING: 

▲  LKOBXD  OP  THE  WHIT*  SDLFHUR.* 


PARTL 

Many  Summers  have  passed  away. 
In  merry  mirth  and  roundelay, 
And  Springs  and  Autumns,  closing  on 
The  seaaon's  change,  have  come  and  gone 
And  countless  days,  in  rapid  flight. 
Have  waned  away  their  morning  light. 
In  that  lair  vale  4hey  call  the  bless'd  i 
Where  smiling  Nature  loves  to  rest. 
Where  all  her  witching  beauties  reign. 
In  glory  o'er  the  bright  domain ; 
And  where  she  leads  on  every  stream. 
The  ripples  dance  in  playful  beam. 

Where  gushing  streams  of  silver  lave 
The  bending  trees,  whose  tresses  wave 
In  rich  and  fragrant  verdure  bright. 
Of  spreading  leaves;  which  sliade  the  ligfa^ 
Of  midday  suns:  while  sparkling  rills 
Leap  o'er  the  thousand  varied  hills ; 
Whose  diadems  of  verdant  green. 
Like  distant  trophies  of  the  scene, 
O'erlook  the  shining  plains  beneath, — 
Of  golden  fruits  and  blooming  heath. 

It  was  a  land  where  all  was  bright — 

It  seemed  as  nothing  there  could  frde : 
So  full  of  promise  and  delight. 

By  Angels  or  by  magic  made. 
The  woods  and  vales,  and  rocks  among, — 
With  richest  jewelries  were  hung. 
Of  crystal  gems  of  t^ry  hue. 
All  moulded  from  ihe  ev'ning  dew. 
The  flowers  were  of  fairest  bloom. 

And  every  breeze  that  wafted  by. 
Was  freighted  with  a  sweet  perfume, 

As  fhigrant  as  from  Araby. 

A  limpid  lake,  whose  silent  stream 
Was  quiet  as  an  infant's  dream, 
Tlow'd  by»  unruffled  in  its  bed. 
To  other  vales  ,•  but  where  it  led 
None  ever  knew :  for  those  who  tried 

To  track  its  course— came  back  no  more. 
To  tell  t|ieir  tale :  they  may  have  died. 

Or  landed  on  some  distant  shores 

Who  dwells  within  this  Paradise  7 

Where  are  the  spirits  of,  the  land. 
Who  warm  beneath  its  summer  skies? 

What  Gtueen  or  Beauty  has  command? 

No  sound  of  music  wakens  there — 
Save  from  the  carols  in  the  air. 
Of  singing  birds  on  gayest  wing ; 
And  none  can  see  an  earthly  thing. 

*  Tbifl  beautiful  little  poem,  eeot  to  ue  by  a  friend,  was  writ- 
ten by  a  genaeman  at  the  White  Sulphur  Springe,  at  th«  re- 
quest of  a  lady,  who  wondered  why  so  celebrated  a  regkMi  had 
nerer  produced  a  romance.  U  wae  wrltceh  In  the  couim  of  two 
eveulnge,  In  answer  to  the  challenge.— (ftfiter  &  Lit  Met. 
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No  Toice  of  life— DO  lit Ing 
Is  seen  of  all  the  mortal  race, 
If  such  they  be,  within  this 
Of  whom  tnutition  has  the  tale. 

For  ages  long,  in  iaded  time, 
There  Jiv'd  within  this  sanny  clime, 
A  fairer  race,  than  erer  earth, 
Tis  said,  since  then  has  given  birth. 
In  days  whose  CTer-constant  wing 

Of  pleasure,  if  they  even  changed ; 
Bat  Taried,  new  delights  to  bring, — 

In  joys  they  lightly,  freely,  ranged^ 
Without  a  care  to  mar  with  strife 
One  moment  of  their  rosy  life. 

But,  like  the  world,  if  nothing  less. 
Than  bliss  was  ova's;  or  pleasure  true; 
'  WeM  murmur  at  our  happiness. 
And  look  around  for  something  new. 

The  legend  runs— it  was  their  creed—  . 

Some  magie  spell  their  souls  confined. 
And  from  the  charm  they  would  be  freed, 

If  in  the  valley  they  could  find 
The  stream  of  life !— whose  crystal  flow, 
Was  brighter  than  the  silver's  glow  t 
Whose  pearly  drops  of  liquid  white. 
To  pleasure  would  give  fresh  delight  .* 
Whose  virtues,  fairy  ban  would  se^er,— 
And  00  who  drank,  would  live  forever. 


PART  D. 

It  was  a  soft  and  gentle  night— 
The  moon  was  streaming  forth  her  light, 
And  so  resplendent  in  her  ray, 
It  seem*d  as  if  it  still  were  day. 

The  air  was  stilt— no  sound  was  heard. 
Save  frcmi  the  hum  of  houri  bird. 
Returning  late  on  restless  wing, 
From  some  feathery  gathering. 
And  now  and  then  the  whirling  by— - 
Of  insect  bee  or  the  fire-fly. 

When,  on  a  high  and  greenwood  steep, 
Which  overhung  a  ravine  deep— 
(So  dark  and  drear,  that  gloomy  dell, 
It  had  the  name  of  "Witches'  Well*') 
A  female  form !  serenely  bright, 
Was  seen  beneath  the  pale  moonlight ; 
In  gesture  wild,  and  stranger  mood, 
And  sighing  in  the  solitude. 

Whatever  she  be,  of  earth  or  airi— > 
Her  features  are  divinely  fair.  . 
Her  hair  looks  made  of  golden  strings, 

With  here  and  there  an  azure  one ; 
And  head-dress  form*d  of  blue-birds'  wings, 

She  seems  some  Seraph  of  the  sun ! 

She  sleeps — she  dreams-^or  seeming  dreams: 
What  magic  light  about  her  streams? 
It  plays  in  circles  'round  her  brow. 
And  there,  in  fire,  it  settles  now. 


A  voice,  as  from  the  ''Witches'  Well," 
In  tones  of  not  an  earthly  strain, 

Then  on  her  ear  thus  deeply  fell ; 
And  thrice  it  sounded  o'er  again  t 

'*  Light  of  the  Sylphs!  we've  heard  thy  sigh, 
"  It  tiame  upon  die  rainbow  high : 
"  We've  tried  it  with  the  sacred  dew, 
"  And  find  thy  wish  is  pure  and  true. 
**  But  all  the  sighs  that  ever  fell— 

"  From  Sylph !  or  Maid !  or  £astem  gale! 
"  If  pure  as  e'en  the  green-fern  bell, 

<'  Would  nothing  now,  thy  wish  avail 

"  Thy  kindred  from  the  land  have  gone. 

"  In  fruitless  hope  and  endless  toil, 
"  For  anxious  years  they  wandered  on  ; 

"  And  now  are  wasted  from  the  soiL 

**  They  «11  went  forth  to  seek  the  stream— 

"  Whose  vision  often  in  thy  dream, 

*'  In  all  its  fancy-colored  light, 

*'  Has  broke  upon  thy  raptur'd  sight 

*'  Some  went  up,  by  the  silent  lake, 

"  And  some  wenl  'round  the  mountain's  side, 
"  Through  dreary  wHd,  and  forest  brake; 

"  Bat  none  came  back — they  all  have  died ! 
*'  Many  had  gainM  the  wish'd-for  site  f 
**  But,  faint  with  terror  and  affright, 
**  All,  one  by  one,  they  perished  there — 
*'  And  left  you  here — sole  Bride  of  Air  I 

"  It  was  decreed — it  was  their  doom — 
'*  They  would  have  faded  soon  or  late : 

"  (The  fruits  and  trees  no  more  will  bloom 
"*  Within  the  vale  for  them :)  for  Fate 

"  Had  number'd  every  happy  day, 

"  That  wing'd  their  moments  here  away. 

''One  measure  of  the  fabled  stream, 

"  Would  soon  have  broke  their  happy  dream, 

"  Of  sweet  existence ;  and  the  cares 

"  And  strifes  of  mortals,  had  been  their's ; 

'f  But  none  have  quaff 'd  the  stream,  while  each, 

"  Who  sought  it,  went  within  its  reach ! 

"  If  thou  would^t  seek  and  thou  would'st  know, 

"  Still  more  of  all  this  tale  of  wo ; 

"  And,  knowing  all,  still  sigh  to  gain— 

'<  The  fount !  thy  wish  will  not  be  vain. 

"  'Tis  written — *  In  the  cycle's  wane 

"  'The  last  of«n  the  Sylphs  shall  gain 

"  *The  sacred  wand,  and  break  the  spell^-^ 

"  'That  binds  the  waters  in  the  dell.' 

"  The  monster  Banco  keeps  the  spring  j 
"  He  walks  around  the  magic  ring, 
"  Where  there  within  the  waters  wait 
"  To  break  from  out  their  restless  state. 
"  A  savage  wolf!  his  horrid  yell, 
"  Wakes  up  the  mountains  of  the  dell. 
"  Bound  by  a  spell,  he  cannot  move, 
"Nor  from  without  the  circle  rove. 
"  Whilst  thousands  of  thy  better  race, 
"  Have  ceas'd  to  live  within  that  space ! 
"  Have  been  for  him,  his  sole  repast-* 
"  The  fiurest  were  devoor'd  the  last 
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**  And  Banco  I  sleeps  but  once  a  year : 

'*  His  sleeping  time  is  drawing  near. 

**  And  now  he's  famishing  for  food, 

**  For  none  have  broke  his  solitude 

<*  For  three  whole  days, — and  he  longs  for  more 

'*  Of  his  fav'rite  Sylphs,  and  hungers  sore. 

"  If  thou  wilt  seek,  now  Sylph  awake ! 
"  And  haste,  and  speed  thee  up  the  lake. 
<' A  skiff,  made  of  the  light  yew-tree! 
<<  Is  waiting  there,  to  carry  thee, 
'<  With  the  speed  of  light,  thro'  elfin  dells, 
**  To  the  fabled  fount,  where  Banco  dwells.** 

The  Sylph  awakes— the  toice  is  gone. 

Was  it  a  fairy,  elf,  or  sprite. 
Or  old  witch,  who  hurried  her  on  7 

The  Sylph  awakes— but  not  in  fright ; 
For  she  was  glad :  and  it  pleased  her  so, 
That  the  time  had  come,  when  she  could  gOi, 
To  that  talley  far  I  which  sh«  doubted  no^~ 
Was,  of  all  the  world,  the  sweetest  spot. 


PA&Tm. 

The  moon  is  shining  lovely  still — 
Her  beams  are  playing  on  each  rill : 
She's  sleeping  quiet  on  the  lake. 
And  peeping  thro'  each  wood  and  brake» 


On  the  lake  a  shadow  is  t 
Skimming  on  as  the  heron  flies ; 

And  wJiere  a  ruffle  ne'er  had  been, 
The  curling  waves  now  fast  arise. 

The  shadow  is  the  yew-tree  skiff. 
Bearing  along  the  Sylph  so  ftist-^ 

While  every  highland  rock  and  clifi^ 
Like  lightning  streaking  by,  is  pass'd. 

She  passes  by  the  dead-tree  brake. 
Where  waning  forms,  thrown  o'er  the  lake. 
Appear,  when  shaken  by  the  storm, 
Like  skeletons  of  human  form^ 
She  passes  by  the  fern-sward  heath-^ 
High  up  the  lake ;  and  there,  beneath 
The  maple  trees,  in  silver  sheen, 
The  elft  9re  dancing  on  the  green. 

And  as  she  speeds,  for  miles  along, 

She  faintly  hears  their  notes  of  song;. 

''  Come,  dance  around  the  green  yev  tree, 

"  And  let  the  dance  go  merrily  ; 

*'  The  Sylphs  are  wasting  firom  the  lea,— 

**  And  morning's  dawn  no  Sylph  will  see  I" 

The  bark  has  stopp'd— with  lightsoms  l^p, 
The  Sylph  is  on  the  highest  steep; 
And  there,  bewiider'd  with  ama<e. 
She  pauses  for  awhile  to  gaze. 

And  Banco  sleeps  I— he  little  dreams—^ 

How delicatea  Sylph  is  near : 
He's  dreaming  fast  of  other  streams, 

He'd  rather  watch,  than  famish  her«. 


The  Sylph  has  gain'd  the  innDOSt  ring. 
And  there  beholds  the  glist'uing  spring, 
"  The  stream  of  life,"  at  joysome  play — 
And  oozing  in  it's  wonted  way. 
Beneath  the  clear  transparent  vase. 
That  holds  it,  at  the  mountain's  base. 

With  eager  Joy,  her  willing  hand, 
Has  seized  the  white  and  mystic  wand,    . 
And  with  a  light  and  gentle  stroke, 
The  spell  that  bound  the  waters  broke. 

There  comes  no  stream  so  soft  and  bright, 
Whose  promise  made  the  Sylphs  delight. 

But  breaking  forth,  with  startling  roar, 
And  rushing  down  the  mountain  side. 

The  waters  now  in  torrents  pour, 
To  flood  the  valley  far  and  wkle. 

Wher^s  Banco?  sleeping t— No!  the  sound 
Has  freed  his  spell— and  with  one  bound 
Of  desp'rate  strength,  he's  cleared  the  steep; 
While  closing  on— the  waters  sweeps 
In  ocean  streams,  o'er  lake  and  vale  t 
When  thro*  the  air  is  heard  a  wail— 
A  howling  wail— 4ind  fearful  cry- 
While  rolling  thunders  break  the  sky. 

And  Banco  seeks  the  mountain's  brow, 
(The  monster  wolf  is  swimming  now,) 
He's  failing  fast— his  strength  is  gone-^ 
And  by  the  tide  is  carried  on. 

The  wolf  has  reachM  the  summit  hill — 

He  looks  around :  before  his  eyes— 
Upon  the  waters,  gaining  still— > 

A  thousand  flitting  spectres  rise. 
And  there  his  troubled  vision  sees 

A  murdered  Sylph !  with  torch  on  high. 
On  every  wave :  which  last  the  breese 

)s  urging  on,  and  bringing  by. 

The  wolf  is  stricken  with  despair — 
He  crouches  like  a  monk  at  pray*r ; 
And  while  the  waters  'round  him  swell. 
He  sends  on  high  his  horrid  yelL 

But,  fiendish  wolf!  the  waters  roll 
In  swelling  surges  o'er  his  head ; 

And  Banco!  with  his  troubled  soul— 
Now  yells  among  the  restless  dead* 


Long  years  have  passed — a  merry  ring 
Is  ever  seen  around  that  spring. 
Of  mortals,  length'ning  out  their  dream 
Of  life's  enchantment,  at  the  stream — 
(That  stream  of  life,  whoee  crystal  flow. 
Is  brighter  than  the  silver's  glow.) 

From  every  clime — ^from  far  and  near— 
They  come  to  make  their  homage  here. 

Old  Age,  he  comes — ^his  gladden'd  eye 
Anew  with  lustre  sparkles  high ; 
And  while  he  quAffs,  his  heart  again 
Gtoes  back  to  youth— foigets  his  pain. 
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And  Beamy  eome^,  with  face  so  bright  I 
She  driDka,  and  smiles  with  new  delight ; 
And  cheeks  that  have  grown  brown  with  care^ 
The  pearly  stream  makes  wond'nms  fair. 

And  oft  a  tear  is  thehe  let  fall— 
For  that  fair  Sylph  I  who  perilled  all : 
Who  gave  a  life,  made  up  of  bliss — 
. '  To  freshen  oua's— with  joys  like  this. 

And  then  again — remerober'd  still — 
Where  Banco  sleeps  is  now  "  Wolf  Hill." 

And  many  a  boy,  by  the  mountain's  side, 
There  tells  the  tale  how  the  old  wolf  died. 
White  Sulphur  Springs,  August  10, 1886. 


THE   COPY-BOOK. 

NO.  IV. 
Bt  C.  C****»**,  or  PBTiasBtrao,  Va. 

MY  CQUSIN  BOa 

I  took  it  into  my  head  oace,  to  pay  a  risit  to  my 
coosin  Bob.  1  am  afraid  he  drank  too  much,  though  1 
never  saw  him  intoxicated.  However  that  may  be,  his 
boose  wore  «  neglected  air— broken  window^^usty 
iooking-glajBcs  torn  curtains.  The  cows  had  broken 
down  the  hadge^the  garden  fence  was  decayed— and 
the  gate  choked  up  with  grass;  Lean,  gaunt,  hungry 
hounds,  wero  docing  in  the  sun. 

Cousin  Bob  bad  never  been  farther  from  home  than 
to  Richmond,  and  seldom  extended  bis  thoughu  fiir 
from  home.  As  insects  assume  the  color  of  the  leaf 
they  feed  on,  so  he  borrowed  the  complexion  of  his 
politics  from  his  newspaper ;  and  reading  only  one  side 
of  the  question,  he  became  dogmatical  in  his  opinions, 
and  seemed  to  feel  pity  for  a  man  who  should  be  so 
ignorant  as  to  difkr  frdm  him.  His  library  was  neither 
Isfge  nor  select,  consisting  of  some  odd  volumes  of 
Shakspeare,  Addison,  Goldsmith,  Scott^s  novels  and 
Miss  Porter's,  Riley's  Narrative,  Mason's  Farrier, 
Buchan*s  Family  Medicine,  Scott's  Lessons,  and  the 
Almanack,  whfch  last  was  the  only  one  he  ever  opened, 
and  he  frequently  mentioned  that  there  was  some  very 
good  reading  in  it.  With  this  relative  of  mine  I  passed 
some  days  in  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  blank. 
The  Incidents  of  my  stay  were  few  and  simple,  as  will 
appear  in  the  succeeding  chapters. 

WARWICK. 
There  are  no  antiquities  in  Virginia  except  some  of 
the  old  maids ;  but  Warwick  is  an  old  fashioned  struo- 
tore,  of  perhaps  the  reign  of  William  III,  of  happy 
memory.  Rooms  oak-panoelled — inside  folding  win- 
dow-shutters— the  house  quite  ruinous  and  deserted — 
martins  build  their  nests  in  the  walls — the  dinjng  room 
is  occupied  by  an  overseer  and  hia  family— the  rest  of 
the  mansion,  naked  and  untenanted — unhinged  doors 
snd  broken  windows — a  sad  picture  of  decay.  The 
fiunily  portraits,  the  hereditary  heirlooms,  were  gone* 
a  few  fine  olil  Bngtish  prints  survived ;  but  time  has 


no  doubt  ere  this  consigned  them  also  to  the  tomb  of 
the  Capulets.  I  observed  an  antiquarian  looking*glas8 
on  the  wall,  soraioumed  by  an  eagle,  wboae  head  bad 
been  knocked  off,  no  doubt  by  some  old  tory. 

Around  the  house  spreads  a  sn^oolh  lawn — a  clump 
of  patriarchal  oaks  fanning  their  leaves  in  the  breeze. 
Under  these,  perhaps,  the  naked  Indian  has  reposed  his 
limbs,  wearied  with  the  chase ;  and  the  chtklren  that 
played  under  their  shade,  have  grown  up  and  been 
scattered,  and  many,  perhaps,  descended  to  the  dust, 
while  these  old  trees  still  lift  their  heads  to  the  winds 
and  defy  the  storm. 

In  front  of  the  house  a  river  meandered  lazily  through 
broad,  flat  meadows  of  tall  grass,  in  which  csttle  were 
wading  for  pasture.  The  roses  of  waning  were  fading 
in  the  western  sky,  when,  mounting  my  horse,  I  bade 
adieu  to  Warwick,  whose  present  state  seemed  an 
emblem  of  life— the  gaiety  and  pomp  of  wealth  had 
yielded  '*  to  dumb  oblivion  and  decay."  The  coach- 
man, the  footfnan,  the  butler  had  disappeared,  and  the 
hunter's  horn  had  ceased  to  rouse  the  early  dawn.  These 
scenes  are  forgotten,  or  recollected  only  by  some  super- 
annuated slave,  or  some  small  antiquary  like  myself. 

OLD  DUNMORE. 

After  we  had  finished  our  tea,  cousin  Bob  moved  an 
adjournment  to  the  porch,  where,  he  observed,  we  should 
enjoy  the  twofold  advantage  of  moonlight  and  mosqui- 
toes. My  kinsman,  leaning  back  in  his  chair,  threw 
his  legs  over  the  railing,  and  having  thus  brought  his 
head  and  his  heels  nesrly  to  a  leVel,  he  called  for  his 
pipe.  In  the  course  of  the  evening,  our  conversation 
happened  to  take  a  genealogical  turn,  and  I  learned 
several  new  particulars  of  my  forefathers. 

Cousin  Bob,  finding  me  quite  interested  in  these 
reminiscences,  sent  for  old  Dunmore.  He  shortly  made 
his  appearance — a  tall,  erect  mulatto  of  about  seventy, 
or  according  to  his  chronology,  for  slaves  always  exag- 
gerate their  age,  eighty  large  odd.  He  lodged,  as  it 
appeared,  in  a  cabin  in  the  orchard,  by  himself,  with 
no  companion  but  a  cat,  to  which  he  had  taken'  a  sort 
of  Robinson  Crusoe  fancy.  As  the  priestess  of  Delphi 
would  never  utter  her  oracles  until  an  ofiering  of  gold 
Was  made  to  Apollo,  so  an  old  negro  will  never  spin 
long  yarns  about  old  times  without  a  dram :  a  dram  in 
all  such  cases  is  a  sine  qva  non*  Cousin  Bob  gate  the 
old  fellow  a  glass  of  whiskey,  adding,  '*  Now  he  will 
tell  yon  lies  enough  to  shingle  a  barn."  Dunmore 
being  thus  put  upon  his  wir  dire^  underwent  a  cross- 
examination  on  his  genealogical  reminiscences,  which 
being  ended,  his  master  dismissed  him  with  another 
dram  of  whiskey  and  the  parting  compliment  of  "  It's 
all  a  pack  of  lies."  When  he  had  shut  the  gate  after 
him,  my  kinsman  remarked,  that  there  was  some  truth 
in  the  old  man's  story.  After  all,  the  ancestral  develop- 
ments of  Dunmore  and  his  master  did  not  prove  to  be 
of  any  great  consequence,  as  will  more  clearly  appear 
in  (he  next  chapter. 

GENEALOGY. 

The  first  stock  of  our  family  we  take  to  be  Adam 
and  Eve.  Not  caring,  however,  to  push  matters  so  fhr 
back,  we  are  content  to  begin  with  a  worthy  gentleman 
who  came  over,  about  the  year  1700,  from  England. 
He  located  several  thousand  acres  of  land  on  the  river 
bt^ie  mentioned ;  and  by  the  culture  of  tobaeoo  and 
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indigo,  he  came  to  be  the  master  of  a  large  fortune  and 
a  great  number  of  slaves.  He  built  Warwick*hou8e, 
an4  SBveral  others  on  the  river  and ;  his  tombstone  and 
that  of  his  wife  I  found  half  oovered  with  sand  in  the 
garden.  About  the  time  of  the  siege  of  York,  Lafay- 
.  ette  encamped  at  Warwick  with  a  division  of  the 
American  army.  Lafiiyette,  with  his  staff  and  suite, 
had  his  head-quarters  at  the  great-house.  Dumnore 
had  the  honor  to  brush  the  general's  boots-ngokl  and 
silver  being  very  plenty,  he  got  a  guinea  for  his  share. 
Laftiyette  had  with  him  two  servants,  a  negro  and  a 
Frenchman.  The  head  of  Warwick-house  at  that 
time,  the  great  grandfather  of  cousin  Bob  an<|  me,  was 
a  good  whig,  but  his  wife,  who  happened  to  be  the 
daughter  of  a  former  governor  of  the  colony,  unfuried 
a  tory  banner.  The  merits  of  the  revolution  was  fre- 
quent matter  of  debate  at  table  and  by  the  fireside,  the 
family  upon  such  occasions  forming  a  sort  of  domestic 
eommittee  of  the  whole  house  upon  the  sute  of  the 
colonies.  My  great  grandmother,  dear  old  lady,  was 
remarkably  eloquent  upon  these  occasions,  (the  oppo- 
sition always  is,)  and  seldom  failed  to  have  the  last 
word ;  but,  in  spite  of  her  efforts,  she  was  pretty  gene- 
rally thrown  into  a  minority.  In  one  tff  these  political 
condaves  it  was  moved  and  carried,  my  great  grand- 
mother contradicente,  to  discontinue  the  use  of  tea. 
The  old  lady  entered  a  formal  protest  against  the 
whole  proceeding,  declaring  that  she  would  drink  her 
cup  of  tea  in  spite  of  general  Washington,  congress, 
and  the  continental  army  to  boot  She  kept  her  word, 
drank  her  dish  of  tea  in  her  closet,  and,  after  the  war, 
declared  that  nothing  could  add  such  a  flavor  to  the 
herb  as  to  think  it  was  treason  to  drink  it. 

HAEEWOOD. 

By  this  name  I  shall  distinguish  one  of  the  old  plan- 
tations on  the  James  River.  The  river  is  three  miles 
wide  there,  and  from  the  opposite  side  the  front  of 
Harewood  appears  to  be  white— the  effsct^f  the  white 
pillars  of  the  porticoes — ^but  on  a  nearer  approach,  it 
proves  to  be  a  heavy  square  edifice  of  brick,  with  a 
sharp  roof,  and  rows  of  dormant  windows,  as  old,  per- 
haps, as  the  time  of  Charles  the  Second.  Well  buih 
store-houses  and  offices  of  brick  shew  that  this  was  a 
plantation  of  consequence  in  the  old  colonial  times.  In 
the  hall  may  be  seen  the  family  coat  of  arms,  and 
several  portraits,  one  of  them  of  the  founder  of  the 
house,  a  youth  in  robe  and  sandals.  In  the  dining 
room  also  are  a  number  of  portraits,  some  of  them,  per- 
haps, from  the  pencil  of  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller ;  and  over 
the  mantel  is  carved  the  family  escutcheon,  under 
which  hangs  a  design  from  Hogarth.  In  the  drawing 
room  is  a  full  length  portrait  of  General  Washington, 
standing  by  a  brass  cannon,  thoughtful ;  a  servant  hold- 
ing his  borso^in  the  back  ground  is  Princeton  College, 
and  a  party  of  British  prisoners,  of  war.  A  print  of 
Bunker  Hill  battle,  and  the  fall  of  Montgomery  at  due- 
bee  ;  and  a  series  of  illustrations  of  Homer, 

"  Tidet  Iliacas  ex  ordine  pugnas 
Atridas,  Priamum — que  et  soevum  ambobus  Achillem.'' 

Portraits,  prints,  chessmen,  books,  battledores  and  an 
antiquated  harpsichord,  complete  the  catalogue. 

My  favorite  part  of  the  house  was  the  blue  room,  up 
stairs,  to  which  belonged  two  closeu  full  of  bQok»-*a 


misoellaneous  mass  accumulated  daring  several  genera- 
tions—containing a  little  of  every  thing,  from  Plato  to 
Peter  Porcupine. 

From  the  windows  of  this  room  the  James  lay  in  foil 
view ;  sometimes  smooth  and  clear— purple  clouds  re- 
flected in  its  glassy  bosom — or  swollen  and  turbid, 
bearing  on  its  foamy  tide  hay-stacks,  timber  trees, 
heaps  of  cornstalks  and  floating  brushwood ;  and  again 
a  stormy  day  would  toss  the  white  caps,  and  curl  the 
green  and  ridgy  waves.  Ships  lie  at  anchor,  taking  in 
tobacco  and  6otton ;  and  the  cry  of  the  sailors  at  work, 
is  heard  across  the  water ;  and  occasionally  a  steamer 
passes  by,  the  parted  waters  heaving  a  rippling  surge 
to  the  shore. 

In  spring,  the  fhiit  trees  shower  their  bloasoma,  the 
flowers  bloom,  and  the  bee,  humming,  **  quaffs  his  nee- 
tar  from  the  cups  of  gold."  The  mocking-bird,  perch- 
ed on  the  top  of  a  cherry  tree,  repeats  his  mimic  red- 
titavo,  while  the  oriel,  like  a  bolt  of  fire,  darts  warbling 
through  the  foliage,  and  the  butterfly  revels  in  the  son- 
shine,  or  reposes  amid  beds  of  flowers.  A  broad  wheat- 
field  waves,  its  bearded  stalks  bending  to  the  breeze ; 
and  a  corn-fiekl  hangs  its  silver  tassels  in  the  sun,  and 
luxuriant  clover  spreads  its  rich  carpet.  Here  and 
there  a  beech  tree  or  an  oak  has  been  spared  for  its 
beauty  or  its  shade.  The  negroes  are  at  work  in  the 
field ;  the  overseer  seated  hard  by  on  the  fenee^  whit* 
ling  a  stick. 

Oceasionaliy  the  uniformity  of  a  country  life  is  va- 
ried by  a  dinner  party — a  dinner,  a  hum-dram  affiur,  a 
nuisance,  a  bore.  After  the  first  glass  of  wine  goes 
round,  the  ladies  retire,  cigars  are  now  introduced,  the 
decanter  circulates^  conversation  proceeds  in  an  easy, 
sllp^od  mood — politics,  horses,  crops.  The  ladies  in 
the  meanwhile  in  the  drawing  room;  some  play  at 
battledore,  or  strum  on  the  old  harpsichord,  or  look 
over  a  book  of  prints— and  others  discourse  of  wea* 
ther,  health,  children,  fashions,  sermons,  flowers,  new 
novels,  &C. 

The  sun  is  now  descending  the  western  sky— ooaefaes 
are  wheeled  up  to  the  door ;  silks  rvstle ;  adieoa  are 
exchanged ;  and  EUirewood  is  left  to  its  aocnsttomed 
solitude. 

AN  ESSAY. 

PythsgOFSS,  it  is  said,  imposed  absolute  ailenoe  oa 
bis  disciples  for  a  number  of  yearsL  We  may  presume 
to  doubt  whether  this  philosopher  ever  carried  his 
scheme  into  efiect  However  that  may  be,  the  singular 
system  of  Pythagoras  was  undoubtedly  based  on  a  great 
truth.  Suppose  a  man  of  liberal  education  should  sud- 
denly find  himself  immured  In  a  naked,  unfurnished 
room,  without  books,  or  society,  or  any  single  external 
resource  left  him.  Imagine  that  he  could  endure  a  life 
of  this  desolate  sort  for  a  considerable  length  of  time, 
supplied  wiih  food  by  an  unseen  hand,  and  that  ha 
shouM  have  the  fortitude  to  retain  a  firm  and  oonstanX 
mind  in  this  lonely  apartment?  Perhaps  the  case  just 
hypothetically  presented,  has  in  all  sMbstantial  points 
oceurred,  (and  not  unfrequently  too,)  in  real  life ;  as 
when  Raleigh  was  the  second  time,  (after  his  unsue- 
cessfVil  expedition  to  Guiana,)  closely  confined  in  the 
tower  of  London ;  or  Galileo^  when  imprisoned  in  Italy, 
or  Cervantes  in  Spain.  As  far  as  the  gloom  of  confine- 
ment would  permit,  an  energetic  mind  would  sot  wait 
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long  before  it  would  begin  to  inquire  what  Btock  of 
TCflOUTcea  it  still  bad  left  within  itself;  deprived  now  of 
all  extraneous  helps,  it  must  bang  "  suis  ponderibus 
librata,"  on  its  own  centre,  poised.  Objects  of  sensation 
being  now  narrowed  down  to  a  small  number,  the 
mind  is  almost  wholly  occupied  by  reflection, 

**  £t  sola  in  siccA  MCom.fpaUatar  aieoflU** 

The  first  subject  which  would  engage  his  thoughts, 
would,  no  doubt,  be  his  confinement,  its  causes,  the 
persons  who  had  brought  it  about,  its  probable  dura- 
tion, and  the  likeii    When  this  matter  was  settled  in 
his  mind,  so  that  no  fiirther  action  of  the  mind  could 
possibly  result  in  deductions  more  satisfiictory  than 
those  already  attained,  he  would  naturally,  turn  the 
current  of  bis  reflections  into  some  other  channeL    He 
would   recollect  the  various  events  of  his  life,  from 
his  childhood  to  the  present  hour.     The  scenes  of 
past  life  would  probably  come  into  his  mind,  discon- 
nectedly, at  difierent  times,  and  without  reference  to 
chronological  order.    Incidents  would  turn  .up  in  the 
mind,  when  least  looked  for,  and  most  remote  from  the 
thoughts  immediately  preceding^  by  an  involuntary 
process  of  memory.    He  will  recall  the  books  he  has 
read ;.  fiuniliar  passages  will  recur — he  will  remember 
precisely  the  page  or  the  part  of  the  page  where  they 
are  found.    He  will  no  doubt  muster  up  such  pieces  of 
prose  or  verae  as  he  may  know  by  heart ;  and  reciting 
them  aloud,  contrive  to  vary,  by  the  sound  of  his  own 
voice,  the  gloomy  silence  of  his  prison.    In  his  mind's 
eye  he  would  revisit  the  countries  in  which  he  has  tra- 
velled, the. habitations  in  which  he  has  lived,  the  school 
house,  the  village  church,  the  play  ground,  the  scene  of 
his  youthful   loves,  all  associated  with  his  earliest 
thoughts  and  tenderest  feelings.    As  the  fancy  of  Mil- 
ton seems  to  have  soared  to  a  more  heavenly  pitch, 
after  the  world  was  shut  out  by  toss  of  sight ;  so,  per- 
haps, the  conception  of  the  person  we  have  supposed 
will  assume  a  new  vigor  in  his  confinement,  atid  images 
win  stand  out  from  the  canvass,  in  a  bold  and  palpable 
basso  relievo,  hitherto  unknown.  After  a  time,  such  an 
one  will  have  surveyed  the  whole  circumference  of  his 
mind,  and  sounded  all  its  depths ;  and  he  will  then  dis- 
oof  er  with  surprise,  perhaps^  how  small  a  stock  of  know- 
ledge is  really  his  own,  appropriated,  inherent,  and 
absolute.    He  now  retains  no  definite,  available  idea  of 
subjects,  which  before  he  had  always  supposed  to  be 
completely  within  his  grasp.    He  has  now  no.  friend  or 
book  to  refer  to»  and  what  he  cannot  find  in  his  mind, 
he  is  conscious  he  is  ignorant  of.    He  can  now  form  a 
just  estimate  of  his  own  intellectual  caJibre,  and  strike 
a  balance  between  his  suppositious  knowledge  and  the 
genuine;  the  chaff  being'  bk>wn  away,  he  can  now 
leisurely  measure  the  grain  that  remains.    The  mists 
which  at  once  obscure  and  magnify,  being  dispelled 
from  the  mind,  it  would  appear  in  its  true  light;  the 
circle  of  mental  action  would  be  contracted  to  its  just 
extent — ^but  what  might  seem  lost  in  bulk,  would  be 
found  to  be  more  than  made  up  in  density.  An  humble 
estimate  of  our  powers  is  not  only  consistent  with,  but, 
perhaps,  indicative  of  mental  faculties  of  a  superior 
order.    Sir  Isaac  Newton  said  that  he  was  "  only  a 
child  on  the  margin  of  an  ocean,  gathering  here  a  peb- 
ble and  there  a  sbeli." 


TO  A  BACHELOR  OF  ARTS, 

ON  HIS   MARRIAOE. 

BT  A  BROTHER  A.  B. 

I  did  not  think,  when  last  we  met. 

My  well  remembered  crony. 
Thy  heart  so  soon  would  pay  its  debt 

To  love  and  matrimony. 
But  truth  was  ever  prone  to  vie, 

With  fiction's  strangest  hue ; 
And  Byron^s  words  are  proved  no  lie, 

John  S  n,  by  you. 

How  could  you,  John,  how  could  you  tear 

Those  laurels  from  thy  head. 
The  which  have  cost  as  much  to  wear, 

As  Jacob  paid — to  wed. 
'Tis  not  a  thing  to  be  despised — 

A  Bachelor's  degree ; 
And  though  by  you  His  lightly  prized, 

I'll  keep  it  long  by  me. 

Mayhap,  howe'er,  I  put  the  case 

Unfairly^-let  us  see : 
Wishing,  perhaps,  to  prove  your  grace 

Entitled  to  A.  R, 
You  built  the  syllogism  on 

Your  skill  in  sieging  hearts ; 
Thinking  success  would  doubly  crown 

You— Bachek>r  of  ^rto. 

Alas!  we  read  in  Holy  Writ, 

When  Samson  tried  to  show 
His  strength  diminished  not  a  bit, 

He  died  to  let  us  know: 
And  thus,  to  prove  how  seemly  peered 

Your  brow  the  laurel  under. 
You  left  its  freshness  waste  and  seared. 

And  tore  the  wreath  asunder. 

Go!  like  a  leper— crowned  with  shame! 

No  more  presume  to  fix 
The  honor  to  thy  recreant  name, 

Of  eighteen  thirty-six.; 
And  should  again  thy  comrades  tread 

Our  old  fiimiliar  hall. 
We'll  drink  to  thee,  as  to  the  dead, 

And  blush  to  own  thy  fall. 

What  tho'  with  minstrelsy  imbued. 

She  sings,  as  if  the  tree 
Of  Cashmere's  vale  had  been  her  food. 

Whose  juice  is  melody  ? 
A  difierent  warble  waits  thine  ear — 

No  zephyr's  gentle  sigh — 
Which  will,  as  year  succeeds  to  year, 

"Increase and  multiply." 

Oh !  worst  of  evils  'neath  the  sun ! 

Styled,  truly,  dear  delights ; 
Who  tax,  for  all  they  giye  of  fun 

By  day,  our  sleep  o'  nights. 
What  shape  of  ill — what  mortal  strife — 

So  direful  as  their  squall  7 
A  smoky  house — a  scolding  wife — 

Or  both— 'tis  worse  than  all ! 
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Tbrice  happy,  happy  is  the  wight. 

Who  such  a  doom  escapes : 
Yet  even  now,  methinks,  you  cite 

The  fox  and  sour  grapes. 
We  often  sKght  what  enters  not 

The  circle  of  our  gains, 
And  deem  unworthy  to  be  sought 

The  bliss  beyond  our  pains. 

Well— if,  indeed,  from  Hymen's  lane. 

We  pluck  so  rich  a  boon, — 
A  nameless  rapture,  that  will  wane 

Not  with  the  honey-moon — 
Then  be  it  thine ;  but  ever  mind, 

Thy  state  extremes  ^re  given ; 
'Tis  wo  complete,  or  Joy  refined— 

A  taste  of  Hell— or  Heaven. 

And  she,  whose  k>ve's  unvaried  flow 

Is  constant  as  a  river ; 
Thy  moon  in  weal— thy  sun  in  wo— 

Thine,  only  and  forever— 
Oh !  cherish,  love,  and  honor  her ! 

Yet  why  this  charge  to  thee  ? 
As  Isaac  and  Rebecca  were. 

My  prsyer  is — ye  may  be. 

And  SUM  I  am,  that  with  a  heart. 

Faithful,  like  thine,  and  true, 
God's  blessing,  until  death  do  part, 

Will  rest  upon  you  two: 
And  if  the  first  of  woes  to  fall 

On  thee,  should  be  a  son, 
I  charge  thee,  by  my  ditty  call 

Him —  Wilbur  HuNTiKoroif. 

Canden,  0.  (X 


And  what  is  human  bliss,  my  heart  I 
A  Fsinbow— beauteous,  ftir : 

A  shadow  which  will  soon  depart ; 
Its  dwelling  place  nowhere. 


THE  WIDOWER'S  SOULOaUY. 

She*8  gone!  and  I  am  left  alone ! 

How  sad  the  moments  fly. 
IVe  heard  the  doleful  turtle  moan ; 

And,  as  she  mourns— so  I. 

Unhappy  bird !  I  sympathize 

Most  deeply  in  thy  wo ; 
And  while  I  listen  to  thy  cries, 

My  tnu^ord  sorrows  flow. 

Thy  mate  perchance  you'll  see  again ; 

E'en  in  thy  worst  distress : 
But,  ah  I  that  hope  to  me  is  vain — 

With  angels  now  she.rests. 

I've  seen  the  childless  mother  weep, 

With  bitterness  untold, 
To  see  her  husband's  image  sleep 

In  death,  so  pale  and  cold. 

Her  pangs  I  easily  could  bear. 

And  ten-fold  more  if  need — 
If  my  Eliza  still  were  here, 

To  see  my  bosom  bleed. 


THE  EVENING  PRIMROSE. 

Twas  the  beautiful  thought  of  a  sage  of  old. 
That  o^er  each  springing  flower  and  plant 

A  juardian  angel  reign'd  and  watch'd, 
Forever  vigilanL 

For  now  I  may  look  on  the  simplest  flower 

That  opens  its  eye  in  sun  or  in  shsde. 
And  think  that  its  angel  hovers  around, 
'    Until  that  flower  shaU  fade. 

I  have  been  watching,  as  night  came  un. 
The  yellow  cups  of  the  evening  rose. 

Which  gently  bloom  when  all  other  things 
Have  gone  to  their  repose ; 

As  if  with  the  stars,  and  the  evening  brecse^ 
It's  angel  had  come  to  that  alee|»ng  flower, 

And  warn'd  it,  by  an  unseen  touch. 
Of  the  dewy  twilight  hour. 

And  as  if  it  had  started  from  its  sleep. 

And  felt  its  silent  energies, 
As,  one  by  one,  unfolding  ftst, 

Each  petal  greets  our  eyes; 

And,  as  if  entranc'd  in  silent  prayer. 
It  k>ok'd  up  to  the  stars  all  night, 

While  fall  their  rays  into  a  heart 
That  asks  no  fuller  light. 

The  evening  dews  upon  it  rest; 

The  night  wind  whispers  in  its  ear ; 
And  it  sends  its  delicate  fragrance  out. 

For  all  who  wander  near. 

Sweet  flower !  to  the  holy  star-light  dear ; 

A  lovely  type  to  me  thou  art. 
Of  many  a  grace  and  virtue  hid 

In  the  depths  of  the  good  man's  hearL 

FoiCA— that  trustingly  comes  Ibrth, 
And  blooms  amid  the  darkest  hour, 

And  yields  most  fragrance  when  unseen — 
Is  like  thee,  fearless  flower ! 

Bi^pe— that  through  the  long  sultry  day, 
For  the  eve  of  life  waiu  patiently, 

And  brightens  as  the  night  comes  down. 
Sweet  flower— is  likest  thee ! 

And  Love— what  a  type  thou  art  of  Love ; 

Giving  to  all  thy  odor  and  hue : 
And  Resignation'^ooking  up 

From  a  tear-like  drop  of  dew  ; 

And  rapt  DeuoMon— kindling  as 

The  stars  come  out  in  the  smiling  heaven, 
And  feeling  an  answer  to  its  prsyer, 

In  the  falling  dew  of  even ; 
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And  Jtfcdbieft— purify  of  aoai^ 
Omtoil— and  tweet  Humiiiiy-^ 

And  mriw$i  many  more  than  thete, 
May  find  theooflelves  in  thee. 

Oh !  if  an  angel  attends  thy  form, 
And  writes  soch  lessons  of  truth  on  thetf 

Will  not  some  pitying  spirit  come 
And  minister  to  im  ? 

And  make  me  speak,  through  all  my  life, 

A  true,  consistent  lesson  too ; 
That  I  may  teach  my  fellow  men 

Their  Father's  will  to  do  7 

For  life,  though  like  a  flower  at  best^ 
Can  yet,  like  flowers,  instruction  give : 

O !  may  some  angel,  sent  from  Heaven^ 
Teach  me  like  them  to  li^e ! 


REMARKS, 

Ob  the  Eswy  ratkM  ^'WltBhingtm  mmd  tk§  PtOrioi  Arm§, 
pobllshcd  In  tbe  Aiigiiit  No.  of  the  8.  L.  Meewogtr. 

The  author  of  the  above  article  holds  this  lan- 
guage— **  I  deny  that  that  army  were  ready  to 
clothe  any  man  with  tbe  imperial  purple :  I  repu- 
diate the  idea  that  luch  was  for  a  moment  their 
intentioa.'* 

To  this  bold  assertion,  the  biographer  of  Chase 
replies  thus,  and  relies  on  Sparks'  Washington, 
Tol.  I,  p.  381  to  383,  Hhere  it  is  thus  written : 

"The  ditoontents  of  the  officers  and  soldiers, 
respecting  the  arrearages  of  their  pay,  had  for 
some  time  increased;  aod,  there  being*  now 
prospect,  that  the  army  would  ultimately  be  dis- 
banded, without  an  adequate  provision  by  Congress 
for  meeting  the  claims  of  the  troops,  these  discon- 
tents manifested  themselves  in  audible  murmurs 
ind  complaints,  which  foreboded  serious  conse- 
quences. But  a  spirit  still  more  to  be  dreaded. 
Was  secretly  at  work.  In  reflecting  on  tbe  limited 
powers  of  Congress,  and  on  the  backwardness  of 
the  states  to  comply  with  tbe  most  essential  requi- 
sitions, even  in  support  of  their  own  interests, 
many  of  the  officers  were  led  to  look  for  the  cause 
in  the  form  of  government,  and  to  distrust  the  sta- 
bility of  republican  institutions.  So  far  were  they 
carried  by  their  fears  and  speculations,  that  they 
meditated  the  establishment  of  a  new  and  more 
energetic  system.  A  colonel  in  the  tirmy,  of  a 
highly  respectable  character,  and  somewhat  ad- 
tanced  in  life,  was  made  the  organ  for  communi- 
cating their  sentiments  to  the  commander-in-chief. 
la  a  letter  elaborately  and  skilfully  written,  after 
describing  the  gloomy  state  of  affiiirs,  the  financial 
difficulties,  and  the  innumerable  embarrassments 
in  which  the  country  had  been  involved  during  the 
war,  on  account  of  its  defective  political  organlza- 
ikm^  the  writer  adds-^VTbis  must  have  shown  to 


00,  and  to  m^Utaary  men  in  particular,  the  weak- 
ness of  republics,  and  tbe  exertions  the  army  have 
been  able  to  make  by  being  under  a  proper  head. 
Therefore  I  little  doubt,  that,  when  the  benefits  of 
a  mixed  government  are  pointed  out,  and  duly, 
considered,  such  will  be  readily  adopted.  In  this 
it  will,  I  believe,  be  uncontroverted,  that  the 
same  abilities,  which  have  led  us  through  difficul- 
ties, apparently  insurmountable  by  human  power, 
to  victory  and  glory — those  qualities,  that  have 
merited  and  obtained  the  universal  esteem  and 
veneration  of  an  army — would  be  most  likely  to 
conduct  and  direct  us  in  the  smoother  paths  of 
peace.  Some  people  have  so  connected  the  ideas 
of  tyranny  and  monarchy,  as  to  find  it  very  diffi- 
cult to  separate  them.  It  may  therefbre  be  re- 
quisite to  give  the  head  of  such  a  constitution  as 
I  propose,  some  title, apparently  moi^  moderate; 
but,  if  all  other  things  were  once  adjusted,  I  believe 
strong  arguments  might  be  produced  for  admit* 
ting  tbe  title  of  Kino,  which  I  conceive  would  be 
attended  with  some  material  advantages.' 

**  To  this  communication,  as  unexpected  as  it 
was  extraordinary  m  its  contents,  Washington 
replied  as  follows : 

^^Newhurg,  May  522, 1782. 
"  Sir  :  With  a  mixture  of  great  surprise  and 
astonishment^  I  have  read  with  attention  the  sen- 
timents you  have  submitted  to  my  perusal.  Be 
assured,  sir,  that  no  occurrence  in  the  course  of 
tbe  war  has  given  me  more  painful  sensations, 
than  your  mfbrmation,  of  there  being  such  ideas 
ixiating  in  the  army,  as  you  have  expressed,  and  I 
must  view  with  abhorrence  and  reprehend  with 
severity.  For  the  present,  the  communication  of 
them  will  rest  in  my  own  bosom,  unless  some  fur- 
ther agitation  of  the  matter  shaH  make  a  disclo- 
sure necessary.  I  am  much  at  a  loss  to  conceive 
what  port  of  my  conduct  could  have  given  encou- 
ragement to  an  address,  which  to  me  seems  big 
with  the  greatest  mischiefs,  that  can  befall  my 
country.  If  I  am  not  deceived  in  the  knowledge 
of  myself,  you  could  not  have  found  a  person  to 
whom  your  schemes  are  more  disagreeable.  At 
tbe  same  time,  in  justice  to  my  own  feelings,  I 
must  add,  that  no  man  possesses  a  more  sincere 
wish  to  see  ample  justice  done  to  tbe  army  than  I 
do;  and  as  far  as  my  powers  and  influence,  in  a 
constitutional  way,  extend,  they  shall  be  employed 
to  tbe  utmost  of  my  abilities  to  effect  it,  should 
there  be  any  occasion.  Let  me  conjure  you,  then, 
if  you  have  any  regard  for  your  country,  concern 
for  yourself  or  posterity,  or  respect  for  me,  to 
banish  these  thoughts  from  your  mind,  and  never 
communicate,  as  from  yourself,  or  any  one  else, 
a  sentiment  of  the  like  nature. 
"  I  am,  sir,  lie. 

''GftOKOB  WASAIirGTOir. 

"  Such  was  the  language  of  Washington,  when, 
at  the  head  of  his  army,  and  at  Ih^height  of  his 
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power  and  popularity,  it  was  propoaed  to  him  to 
beooroe  a  king.  Ader  this  indignant  reply  and 
ttem  rebuke,  it  is  not  probable  that  any  further 
advances  were  made  to  him  on  the  subject" 

Does  the  writer  now  repudiate  the  idea  that 
such  for  a  moment  was  their  intention?  Will  he 
believe  the  father  of  his  country,  when  he  produ- 
ces the  very  original  document  itself  containing 
the  proposition  ?  With  this  historical  fiict  before 
his  eyes,  it  is  clear  that  the  essayist  does  not 
belong  to  "  The  Old  Maryland  Line,"  but  rather 
to  the  militia ;  rashly  plunging  in  the  most  heed- 
less manner,  into  a  contest,  from  which  no  valor 
can  extricate  him.  I  leave  him  to  aettle  this 
part  of  the  case  as  he  may,  after  perusing  the 
above  extracts. 

Second.  "  Look  (says  he)  at  the  great  charter  of 
our  liberties — '  He  has  affected  to  render  the 
military  independent  of,  and  superior  to  the  civil 
power,'  ihertfore  it  is  not  correct,  (as  maintained 
by  the  author  of  the  sketch  of  Judge  Chase,)  that 
such  an  offer  was  ever  made  to  Washington."  A 
non  sequitur,  sir.  That  very  Congress  who  pro- 
claimed the  above  sentiment,  on  the  4th  July,  '76, 
before  an  admiring  and  awe-stricken  world,  did,  in 
the  latter  part  of  December,  of  the  same  year,  invest 
Washington  with  absolute  and  diciatorial  powers. 
Sparks,  1st  vol.,  p.  223  to  225,  after  enumerating 
the  unprecedented  powers  with  which  he  was  now 
clothed  by  a  formal  resolve  of  Congress,  says, 
"  These  |)owers  constituted  him  in  all  respects  a 
military  dictator.  They  were  to  continue  six 
months,  and  in  his  exercise  of  them,  he  fully  justi- 
fied the  confidence  of  Congress,  as  expressed  in 
the  preamble  to  the  resolve,  in  which  it  is  said 
they  were  granted,  in  consequence  of  a  perfect 
reliance  on  his  wisdom,  vigor  and  uprightness." 
Here  then,  the  military  was  made  independent  of, 
and  superior  to  the  civil  power,  for  a  limited  time, 
by  the  solemn  and  deliberate  act  of  that  august 
body  of  patriots,  who  had,  five  months  before, 
sworn  on  the  altar  of  their  country,  to  make  war 
on  the  king  of  England,  because  among  other 
violations  of  law  he  had  elevated  the  military^ 
above  the  civil  power !  Yet  no  one  ever  doubted 
the  patriotism  of  that  Congress ;  nor  is  the  virtue 
of  our  army  to  be  doubted,  because  of  the  offer  to 
make  their  chief  a  King.  History  tells  us  that 
the  fact  exists ;  and  that  Washington  did  really 
exercise  the  powers  6f  dictatorship  so  granted, 
notwithstanding  the  previous  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence, on  which  the  essayist  relieff.  His  posi- 
tion is  thus  shown  to  be  untenable. 

Third.  It  is  said  that  the  halo  of  glory  which 
surrounded  the  head  of  Washington,  is  not  in- 
creased in  splendor  or  extent,  by  his  refusal  of  the 
offer  of  imperial  power,  at  New  burg.  Why  not  ? 
"  Because  the  measure  of  his  fame  was  already 
full."  I  answer,  if  any  act  was  yet  wanting,  to 
finish  the  illustrious  character  of  tliat  unequalled 


man,  it  was  this  very  refusal.  Why  did  he  reject 
the  proposition  with  unmitigated  scorn?  He 
looked  not  back  on  his  well  spent  life,  which  wu 
"  without  spot,  or  wrinkle,  or  any  such  thing ;" 
nor  did  he  repose,  for  a  moment,  on  the  unbiddeD 
admiration  of  a  world,  astonished  by  the  splendor 
of  his  deeds ;  on  the  eulogiums  of  orators  and 
statesmen^  or  the  high  toned  and  chi?alric  feelisg 
of  his  troops,  who,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye, 
would  have  drawn  ten  thousand  swords  to  avenge 
even  a  look  that  threatened  him  with  insult  All 
these  were  of  no  avail  with  him,  when  he  wrote 
the  letter  of  May  22,  1782.  Love  of  coontry 
alone  animated  his  heart  on  this  as  on  all  other 
occasions :  glory  had  no  concern  with  it  He 
was  never  before  placed  in  so  awful  a  situalioD, 
yet  did  he  poise  himself  on  his  own  k>fty  integrity, 
and  declared  to  the  army,  that  be  was  "at a  k» 
to  conceive  what  part  of  his  conduct  could  have 
prompted  the  address."  ft  seems  then,  from  his 
own  testimony,  that  his  character  had  been  mis- 
understood by  his  soldiers.  It  was,  therefore, 
necessary  to  undeceire  them  in  this  particular— 
to  develope  the  truth,  that  he  could  not  be  reached 
by  such  an  offer,  and  therefore  his  fame  vst 
increased  by  the  rejection.  The  measure  of  his 
glory  was  not  full  prior  to  this  event ;  or  why  did 
the  chief  preserve  the  correspondence  at  all,  if  it 
were  a  matter  of  so  little  moment  as  the  Annapolis 
reviewer  supposes?  Cincinnatus  had  aquired 
boundless  fame,  before  the  purple  was  ofiered  to 
him  at  his  plough,  yet  who  will  say  that  such  in 
act  does  not  constitute  the  highest  gem  in  the 
crown  of  his  glory  .^  Why  should  not  Washingtoa 
receive  equal  praise  as  the  amiable  Roman,  for 
a  similar  deed?  Had  Napoleon  been  at  New- 
burg,  would  he  have  replied  to  the  army,  ai  did 
the  American  chief,  conceding  that  he  had  acted 
on  the  same  theatre  with  Washington?  No, no! 
Look  at  his  brilliant  career,  from  the  bridge  of 
Lodi  to  the  plains  of  Waterloo,  and  no  one  act  of 
his  life,  can  induce  us  to  believe,  that  he  would 
have  rebuked  the  soldiery  in  the  terms  of  the  letter 
before  quoted.  Why?  Because  ambition  alooe 
ruled  all  his  plans  and  actions.  Did  it  not  tha 
elevate  Washington  to  the  loftiest  pinnacle  of 
fame,  when  he  thus  demonstrated  that  cmWton 
formed  no  part  of  hie  character  ?  True  it  is,  that 
during  his  presidency  there  were  not  wanting 
political  foes,  who  endeavored  to  detract  from  hii 
character,  by  charging  him  with  aristocratic  and 
monarchical  views.  How  proudly  could  he  hare 
pointed  to  tlie  letter  of  May  22, 1782,  in  vindica- 
tion of  his  honor !  To  me,  it  is  evident,  that  this 
very  document  would,  per  «e,  have  put  to  flight 
the  foul  accusation,  and  so  was  necessary  to  the 
preservation  of  his  glory >  while  it  evinced  its  exal- 
tation. 

Lastly.    The  authority  of  Lafey^tte  is  invoked 
to  susUin  the  essayist.   No  man  admires  that  disin- 
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terested  and  patriotic  soldier  more  than  the  biogra- 
pher of  Judge  Chase.  He  loved  him  from  the  cra- 
dle to  this  hour.  It  is  said,  that  Hb  denied  the  &ct 
in  an  address,  which  he  delivered  on  the  spot,  when 
paying  his  last  visit  to  America ;  and,  therefore, 
the  reviewer  says  it  is  certainly  incorrect,  and  of 
course  becomes  an  undesigned  imputation  on  the 
patriotism  of  his  fellow-soldiers.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
the  testimony  of  Washington  cannot  be  set  aside; 
the  very  letter  of  the  highly  respectable  cokmel, 
acting  on  behalf  of  his  constituents,  is  before  our 
eyes — it  contains  the  distinct  proposition,  which  is 
rejected  by  the  ftither  of  his  country  in  most 
decisive  terms.  The  case  is  closed.  These  docu- 
ments—canonized by  the  lapse  of  more  than  fifty- 
fix  years— sent  down  to  posterity,  by  him  whom 
the  nations  of  the  earth  universally  call  great,  as 
abiding  proof  of  his  lofty  and  incorruptible  integ- 
rity and  patriotism — cannot  be  nullified  by  the 
unsupported  assertion  even  of  the  excellent  and 
noble  Lafiiyette.    Ife  was  mistaken :  no  more. 

THE  SIOGRAPHKR.OF  JVDAB  GHASI. 

Fnderitk,  Jhiguit,  1888. 


THE   DYING  CHILD. 

BT  C.  H.  F.  DEEMS. 

It  was  the  holy  hour  of  evening : 
The  sun  had  set  behind  the  western  hilla, 
Yet  daylight,  lingering,  kissed  their  lofty  topa^ 
And  bathed  their  summits  with  Its  mellowed  light 
Tiie  earth  sent  up  to  Heaven  its  vesper  hymn, 
Upon  the  pinions  of  the  evening  breese :    . 
The  little  streamlet  gently  rippled  on, 
As  tho'  it  would  not  break  the  harmony, 
Whose  modulations  hung  around  its  course. 
It  cannot  be  that  such  sweet  melody 
Would  make  a  discord  in  the  other  world, 
Where  angels  tune  their  golden  harps  to  praise. 
The  softness  of  its  notes  would  mingle  with 
The  hallowed  sounds  that  float  amid  the  groves 
Of  Paradise,  but  as  a  younger  sister. 

It  was  at  such  a  holy  hour  as  this, 
That  a  fond  mother  bent  her  o'er  the  coach 
Which  held  the  body  of  her  dying  child. 
If  on  this  earth  there  be  a  loye  so  holy, 
That  'twould  not  stain  a  sainted  soul  in  Heaven, 
It  is  the  deep  defotion  of  the  heart 
Of  a  fond  mother  for  her  ilrst-born  child. 

There  lay  the  infant  in  the  arms  of  death. 
It  did  not  seem  as  though  ^the  mortal  change 
That  tears  the  fair  inhabitant  of  this 
Poor,  wasting  clay,  from  its  frail  tenement, 
And  leaves  it  desolate,  had  come  upon  it 
It  seemed  as  though  a  mild  and  gentle  sleep 
Had  thrown  iu  thin  veil  o'er  its  infant  form. 
And  the  light  images  of  some  sweet  dream 
Were  sporting  in  their  fairy  revelry. 
The  veins  that  coursed  their  purple  streams  across 
Its  little  temple,  seemed  the  shadow  of 
A  gosMmer's  web  upon  the  lily's  leaf; 


And  its  thin  eye-lids  fell  so  gently  o'er 

Those  deep  blue  orbs  of  vision,  one  would  have  said 

That  the  sweet  babe  was  listening  to  the  notes 

Of  sweetest  modulation,  failing  from 

The  lyres  of  cherub  bands,  that  waited  there. 

To  waft  its  pore,  unspotted  soul  to  Heaven. 

Its  tender  arms  were  twined  around  iU  mother's^ 

As  if  there  were  one  tie  the  spirit  felt 

Too  strong  to  sever  in  a  moment's  space : 

Bat  as  the  light  of  life  grew  dimmer  still, 

Its  little  arms  relaxed  their  hold,  and  fell 

Upon  its  breast 

The  mother  lowly  bowed. 
To  catch  the  last  breath  of  her  dying  child. 
It  oped  its  glazed  eye  to  gaze  again 
Upon  the  visage  whose  sweet  smiles  had  been 
The  sunshine  of  its  life.    There  came  again 
A  heavy  sigh,  and  the  dear  babe  wot  dcerf  / 

The  mother  gazed  upon  her  lifeless  child : 
Her  fondest  hopes  had  just  begun  to  bud ; 
But  the  cold  breath  of  icy  Death  had  swept 
In  desolation  o'er  them.    The  lone  tear 
That  trickled  down  her  cheek,  and  the  deep  sigh 
That  seemed  to  rend  her  heart,  most  eloqnently  told 
Of  grief  we  name,  but  never  can  describe. 

October,  1898. 


NOTES  ON  THE  WESTERN  STATES ; 

CoDtalniDg  Deacriptlre  SkaCchee  of  their  SoU,  Climate,  Recoor- 
cee  and  Bceoery.  By  Jamea  Hall,  author  of  "Border  Talea,*> 
Sic.    Philadelphia:  1888. 

By  for  the  greater  part  of  the  region  of  country,  of 
which  this  work  is  descriptive,  once  belonged  to  Yir* 
ginia.  This  single  foct,  wouki  of  itself  impart  an 
interest  to  this  volume,  among  the  inhabitants  of  the 
'*  Old  Dominion."  But  there  are  other  considerations 
of  deeper  import,  which  give  an  importance  to  all  that 
relates  to  the  west.  It  is  there,  that  in  little  more  than 
half  a  century,  an  empire  has  sprung,  not  only  into 
existence,  but  a  vigorous  manhood.  The  west  can 
hardly  be  said  to  have  had  a  youth.  Within  a  period, 
less  than  is  usually  required  to  take  the  first  steps  in 
planting  a  colony,  an  extended  region  has  been  peopled 
with  millions  of  inhabitants,  free,  enterprising  and  inde^ 
pendent.  An  immense  tnalanehe  of  human  beings, 
gathered  from  the  Atlantic  states  and  from  Europe,  has 
been  gravitated  upon  the  valley  of  the  lakes,  the  Ohio 
and  the  Mississippi,  carrying  with  them  the  intelli- 
gence, the  arts  and  the  social  comforts  of  communities^ 
highly  elevated  in  the  seals  of  civilization.  If  the  agri* 
cultare,  commerce  and  manufactures— the  systems  of 
education,  moral  and  intellectual— the  roads,  canals, 
and  numerical  strength  of  this  region,  be  viewed  in 
connection  with  the  period  that  has  elapsed  since  the 
smoke  of  the  lone  wigwam  proclaimed  that  its  soil  was 
pressed  by  none  but  a  savage  foot,  the  mind  is  lost  in 
amazement.  In  vain  may  the  history  of  nations  be 
searched  for  a  parallel  case :  the  record  of  the  world 
contains  nothing  that  may  be  compared  to  it  More 
than  this  need  not  be  said,  to  invest  every  attempt  to 
depict  the  great  and  growing  west,  with  a  deep  and 
abiding  interest. 
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The  work  before  ua,  U  embnoed  in  one  toIubm  of 
300  pages.  It  makes  no  claim  to  present  a  sdeniifk 
ezpoeiiion  of  the  geography,  history,  or  physical  condi- 
tion of  the  country  which  it  describes.  Its  chapters 
constitute  a  series  of  familiar  sketches  of  the  soil,  cli- 
mate, resources,  scenery  and  business  of  the  west, 
drawn  principally  from  personal  obeervation-^the  au- 
thor having,  we  are  informed,  resided  in  different  parts 
of  the  west,  for  near  a  quarter  of  a  century.  These 
sketches,  written  with  that  spirit  and  gracefulness  of 
manner,  which  are  characteristic  of  the  author's  pen, 
abound  with  Just  that  kind  of  information  which  is 
acceptable  to  the  general  reader,  and  especially  impor- 
tant to  thosc'^the  number,  we  are  compelled  lo  say,  is 
lar  from  being  a  small  one — who,  uking  leaTe  of  other 
lands,  ara  pushing  their  barks  into  the  great  tkie  of 
western  emigration,  and  seeking,  in  the  fair  and  fertile 
plains  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois  and  Michigan,  a  new 
^nd  more  inviting  ield  of  active  enterprise.  We  shall 
endeavor  to  sustain  our  opinion  of  the  value  of  the 
work,  by  such  short  extracts  as  may  properly  be 
crowded  into  an  article  for  a  monthly  magatine.  In 
speaking  of  the  soil  and  mineral  resources  of  this  regiont 
the  author  says : 

"  Neither  it  there  any  enpMmacural  fertility  In  our  soil, 
which  yields  lu  rich  returne  only  under  the  operation  orcarerul 
and  laborioof  tillage.  It  la  the  great  breadth  and  continuity  of 
our  fertile  earface,  which  gives  to  the  west  Its  superior  adTan- 
tages.  b  is  the  accumulation  within  one  wkie  and  connected 
plain,  of  the  moat  vast  resources  of  agricultural  and  commercial 
wealth ;  and  the  facilities  afforded  by  our  country,  for  concen- 
trating and  using  an  unlimited  amount  of  wealth,  and  bringing 
Into  combined  action  the  energies  of  mllliona  of  industrious 
human  beings,  on  which  are  based  the  broad  fbondatlons  of  our 
greatness.  With  the  breadth  of  an  empire,  we  have  all  the 
facilities  of  intercourse  and  trade,  which  could  ba  enjoyed  with 
more  limited  boundaries.  Our  natural  wealth  la  not  weakened 
by  extension,  nor  our  vigor  impaired  by  division.  The  riches 
of  soil,  timber  and  minerals,  are  so  diffused  as  to  be  everywhere 
abundant ;  and  the  communication-  becwaeo  distant  points  Is  aa 
easy,  aa  to  render  the  whole  avallaMa.  The  products  of  the 
industry  of  millions,  may  be  here  Interchanged  with  unparalleled 
ease  and  rapidity  $  and  when  our  broad  lands  shall  be  settled, 
there  will  be  a  commuoUy  of  Interest,  and  an  Intimacy  of  Inter- 
coarss,  between  myriads  of  man,  such  aa  were  never  before 
brought  under  the  operation  of  a  common  sysisip  of  social  and 
pivU  Ues.»» 

A  passage,  descriptive  of  the  upper  portions  of  the 
Ohio  river,  will  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  graphic 
manner  in  which  our  author  portrays  natural  scenery. 

"  The  river  Ohio,  lor  some  distance  below  Pituhurg,  Is  rapid, 
and  the  navigation  Interrupted  in  low  water  by  chains  of  rocks, 
extending  acroas  the  bed  of  the  river.  The  scenery  is  emi- 
nently beautlAil,  though  deficient  in  grandeur,  and  exhibiting 
great  aameneas.  The  hills,  two  or  three  hundred  feet  in  height, 
approach  the  river  and  confine  It  chweiy  on  either  aUa.  Their 
tops  have  usually  a  rounded  and  graceflil  form,  and  are  corered 
with  the  verdure  of  an  almost  unbroken  foreet.  Sometimes  the 
forest  trees  are  so  thinly  scauered  as  to  afford  gibnpses  of  the 
soil,  with  here  and  there  a  mass,  or  a  perpendicular  precipice  of 
gray  sandstone,  or  compact  limestone,  ths  prevailing  rocks  of 
thla  region.  The  hille  are  usually  covered  on  all  sidss  with  a 
soil,  which,  though  not  deep.  Is  rich.  Approaching  towards 
Cincinnati,  the  scenery  becomes  more  monotonous.  The  hills 
recede  from  the  river,  and  are  less  elevated.  The  bottom 
lands  begin  to  spread  out  from  the  margin  of  the  wafer.  Heary 
forests  cover  the  banks  and  Ihnk  the  prospect :  but  the  wood-- 
land  is  arrayed  in  a  splendor  of  beauty,  which  renders  it  the 
chief  objea  of  auraction.  Nothing  can  be  more  beautiful  than 
the  first  appearance  of  the  vegetation  In  the  spring,  when  the 
woods  ara  seen  rapidly  discarding  the  dark  and  dusky  hahlll- 


mania  of  wlDiar»  and  aasamhig  chair  vernal  robea.  The  gum 
tree  is  clad  In  the  richest  green  i  the  dogwood  and  red-bod  ara 
laden  whh  flowers  of  the  purest  white  and  deepest  scarlet ;  tha 
buckeye  banda  under  tha  weight  of  Its  exoberani  bloaaoma* 
Tha  oak,  tha  aim,  iha  walnut,  tha  aycamore,  tha  beach,  tha 
hickory,  and  the  maple,  which  here  tower  to  a  great  height, 
have  yielded  to  the  sunbeams,  and  display  their  borating  bods 
and  expanding  fiowara.  The  tuHp  free  waves  lla  long  branches 
ami  lia  yellow  fiowara  high  In  the  air.  Tha  wild  raae,  the  awed^ 
briar,  and  the  vine,  ara  shooting  Into  verdure ;  and,  clinging  to 
their  sturdy  nsighbors,  modestly  prefer  their  claims  to  admi- 
ration, while  they  alRMd  dallghtnil  promlaa  of  frak  and  fra- 


In  depicting  the  surfaoe  of  the  country,  we  find  the 
lblk>wing  general  remarks  t 

"  The  traveller  who  visits  our  valley  for  the  first  lime,  ad- 
vancing fh>m  the  east  to  the  Ohio  river,  and  thence  pmceedhig 
westward,  la  struck  wkh  tha  magnificence  of  the  vcgaiailoa, 
which  ciothaa  tha  whole  aurface.  The  vast  and  gloomy  gran- 
deur of  the  forest  •,  the  gigantic  else  and  renarable  antiqoity  of 
the  trees ;  theranknesa  of  the  weeds ;  the  luxurisnce  am!  variety 
of  tha  underhruah ;  tha  k>ng  vlnea  that  climb  to  tha  tope  of  the 
tallest  branchaa ;  the  parasltee  that  hang  in  duaiera  from  tha 
bougha ;  the  brilliancy  of  the  foliage,  and  the  exuberance  of  the 
fruit,  all  show  a  land  teeming  with  vegetable  Ufa.  The  foreit 
la  aeen  in  lla  majesty ;  the  pomp  and  pride  of  the  wilderacss  is 
here.  Hera  la  nature  unapolled,  and  silence  undisturbed.  ▲ 
few  years  sgo,  this  impression  waa  more  striking  than  at  pre- 
sent ;  for  now  farms,  vHlages,  and  even  a  few  large  towns  are 
scauered  over  ihia  region,  diversifying  ha  lasidacapea,  sod 
breaking  In  upon  the  characteristic  wlldneas  of  im  sesooy* 
Still  there  are  wide  tracu  remaining  in  a  amm  of  nature,  aad 
diaplaylng  all  the  savage  luxuriance  which  first  anracted  the 
pioneer ;  and  upon  a  general  survey.  Its  features  present,  at  this 
day,  to  one  accustomed  only  m  thickly  populated  oountriea,  the 
same  freshness  of  beauty,  and  the  aame  ImmeDsity,  though 
rudanasa  of  outline,  which  we  have  always  been  accusvwied  m 
associate  with  the  Mea  of  a  western  landscape.  I  know  of 
nothing  more  splendid  than  a  forest  of  the  west,  standing  in  ha 
original  integrity,  adorned  with  the  exuberant  beauties  of  a 
powerful  vegetaUon,  and  crowned  with  the  honors  of  a  veiMra* 
hie  age.  There  is  a  grandeur  m  the  Immeaae  sise  of  the  gicai 
trees  a  rlchneaa  of  coloring  In  the  fellage,  suparitii  to  any  ihlag 
that  Is  known  In  corresponding  latitudea^n  wUdnesa,  and  aa 
unbroken  atillneas  that  attest  the  absence  of  man^above  an, 
there  is  a  vastness,  a  boundless  extent,  an  uninterrupted  corid^ 
nuity  of  ahade,  which  prevents  the  anentlon  feora  being  dl»> 
tracted,  and  allows  tha  mind  to  fill  haeif,  and  the  lisagiDaiioa  m 
realise  the  actual  praaence,  and  true  character,  of  that  which 
had  burst  upon  it,  liks  a  vivid  dream.'*. 

The  flfUi,  sixth,  seventh,  eighth  chapters  treat  of  the 
prairies  of  Uie  west,  which  certainly  present  one  of  the 
meet  striking  features  in  the  formation  and  aspect  of 
the  country.  The  author  goes  somewhat  at  large  into 
the  theory  of  the  prairies,  examining  the  snppositioBS  of 
▼arious  writera  upon  the  subject,  and  advancing  his 
own  upon  their  formation.  WiUiout  entering  upon 
this  mooted  question,  we  may  quote  the  latter. 

"  The  pratriea  afford  a  aubjeet  of  curioua  Inquiry  to  every 
traveller  who  visits  these  regions.  Their  appearance  la  nevd 
and  imposing ;  and  he  who  beholds  It  for  the  first  time  expe- 
riences a  aenaation  similar  to  that  which  filla  the  imaglnatioB  at 
the  first  sight  of  the  ocean.  The  wide  aikd  unlimited  proepeot, 
calls  up  perceptions  of  the  aublime  aad  beautiful ;  Im  pecntiariiy 
awakens  a  train  of  Inquisitive  thought.  Upon  the  mind  of  an 
American  eapeclaily,  accustomed  to  see  new  land  clothed  with 
timber,  and  to  associate  the  idea  of  a  ailent  and  tangled  fercs^ 
with  that  of  a  wilderness,  the  appearance  of  sunny  plafaw,  and 
a  dlvenified  laitdacape,  untenanted  by  man,  and  unfanprovcd  by 
art,  is  singular  and  striking.  Perhapa,  If  our  Imagiaatloa  vcia 
divested  of  the  impressions  created  by  memory,  the  snbjea 
would  present  less  difllculty ;  and  If  we  could  reaaon  abrtractiy. 
It  might  be  aa  easy  to  a^unt  ibr  tha  origin  of  a  prairie  aa  fer 
that  of  a  foraat. 
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"  b  ii  Mtiml  CO  loppoM  ih«i  the  ttnt  ooT«riQff  of  tbe  Mitb 
wovM  b«  compoMd  of  fuch  planbi  as  arrlrt  ac  mativlcy  In  iht 
•honast  time.  Annuel  plants  would  ripen  and  acauer  their 
aeoda,  manj  timea,  before  treea  and  ahriiba  would  acquire  the 
power  of  reprodueing  their  own  apedea.  In  the  meantime,  the 
propagaiioD  of  tbe  latter  wonhl  be  liable  to  be  retarded  bj  a 
irarletj  of  accldenta— the  froot  would  nip  their  tender  ateme  in 
tbe  winter—Are  would  conaume,  or  the  blast  ahatter  them— and 
the  wild  grazing  animala  would  bite  them  off,  or  tread  them 
under  foot ;  while  many  of  their  aeeda,  particularly  auch  aa 
•aanme  the  lorm  of  nuta  or  (Vuit,  would  be  deroured  by  ani- 
mala. Tbe  graaaea,  which  are  propagated  both  by  the  root  and 
by  aeed,  are  exempt  from  the  operation  of  almoat  all  tbeae 
caaaaliiea.  Proridence  has,  with  unerring  wiaUomy  fitted  erery 
production  of  nature  to  sustain  itself  against  the  accidents  to 
which  k  Is  moat  exposed,  and  haa  giren  to  those  plants  which 
eonstltota  the  food  of  animals  a  remaricable  tenacity  of  life  $  ao 
that  although  biueh  off  and  trodden,  and  eren  burned,  they  still 
retain  tbe  vital  principle.  That  treea  haTe  aalmilai  power  Of  aeif 
protection,  if  we  may  so  express  It,  is  evident  from  their  present 
existence  in  a  state  of  nature.  We  only  assume,  that  in  the 
•nrHasc  suge  of  being,  the  grasses  wonld  have  the  advantage 
over  plania  lesa  hardy  and  or  alower  growth ;  and  that  when 
both  are  struggling  together  Ibr  the  possession  of  the  soil,  the 
former  would  at  first  gain  the  ascendency ;  although  the  latter, 
in  eonaequence  of  their  superior  size  and  strength,  would  finally, 
If  they  aboold  ever  get  possession  of  any  portion  of  the  soil, 
tndnlj  overahadow  and  destroy  their  humble  rivala.*' 

The  grasses,  as  ovr  author  sapposa%  haying  origi- 
Daily  the  asoendency  over  the  trees,  would  maintain  it, 
by  the  fires  which  annually  sweep  orer  Ihem  destroy 
ing  all  the  young  timber  within  their  range.  The  ftet 
that  along  the  small  streams  which  run  through  the 
prairies^  trees  are  found,  is  explained  on  the  supposi- 
tion that  the  herbage  in  such  places  remains  green  until 
lata  in  the  fall,  and  the  soil  being  wet,  the  fire  is  pre- 
vented from  taking  effect.  Thus  the  shrubs  and  young 
trees  would  escape  from  year  to  year,  and  finally  the 
marigins  of  the  streams  would  become  fringed  with 
thickets  of  trees  that  would  eventually  destroy  the 
grass,  and  thus  grow  up  into  forests. 

Those  of  our  readers  who  have  never  seen  a  prairie, 
will  be  pleased  with  the  following  description,  whUe 
flSieh  as  have  revelled  amid  their  thick  grass  and  bril- 
liaat  flowers,  wiU  be  struck  with  the  fiuthfulness  of  the 
{NCCure  here  given. 

'*  The  scenery  of  the  prairie  country  excites  a  different  feel- 
ing. The  novelty  is  scrliclng,  and  never  faila  to  cause  an  ex- 
elamation  of  aorpriae.  The  extent  of  the  prospect  is  exhilarat- 
ing. The  outline  of  the  landscape  la  aloplng  and  graosfoL 
The  verdure  and  the  floweri  are  bsautlful ;  and  the  abaence  of 
•hade,  and  consequent  sppearance  of  a  profuaion  of  light,  pro- 
duces a  gaiety  which  animates  the  beholder.  It  Is  necessary  to 
explain  that  theae  ptaina,  although  preaerving  a  general  level  in 
napact  to  tbe  whole  country,  are  yet  in  themaelves  not  JUt,  but 
exhibit  a  gracafoliy  waving  aarfaca,  awalllng  and  alnkbig  with 
an  eaay  alope,  and  a  Atll,  rounded  outline,  equally  avoiding  the 
unnaoaning  horizontal  surface,  and  the  faiterruptlon  of  abrupt 
or  angular  elevations,  k  is  that  surface,  which  in  the  expres* 
■ive  language  of  the  country.  Is  called  rW/ingr,  and  which  has 
been  said  to  reaemble  tbs  long  hsavy  awell  of  the  ocean,  wheh 
ka  wavea  ara  aubaiding  to  raat  alter  the  agitation  of  a  storm,  k 
Is  to  be  remarked  alao,  that  the  prairie  is  almoat  always  ele- 
vatad  in  tbe  centre,  ao  thst  in  advancing  Into  it  from  either  side, 
yon  nee  before  you  only  the  plain,  with  its  curved  outline  marked 
upon  the  aky,  and  forming  the  horizon ;  but  on  reaching  the 
faighaat  point,  you  look  around  upon  the  whole  of  tbe  vast 
aeene.  The  attraaioo  of  the  prsirie  conaista  In  its  extent,  its 
carpet  of  verdure  and  flowers,  its  undulating  surface,  Ita  grovea, 
and  the  fringe  of  timber  by  w  hich  it  ia  surrounded.  Of  al  I  these, 
the  latter  is  the  most  expressive  feature— it  is  that  which  gives 
character  to  the  landscape,  whkh  imparts  the  shape,  and  marks 
iha  boundary  of  tbe  plain.    If  ths  prairls  baamall,  tta  grsaiaat 


beauty  conaista  In  the  vicinity  of  the  surronndlng  margin  of 
woodland,  which  reaemblea  the  ahore  of  a  laks,  Indented  with 
deep  vistas,  like  bays  and  Inleu,  and  throwing  out  long  pointa, 
like  capes  and  headlanda ;  while  occaaionally  these  points  sp* 
proaeb  ao  cloae  on  either  hand,  that  the  traveller  paaaee  through 
a  narrow  avanne  or  sirsit,  where  tbe  ehadows  ot  tbe  woodlsnd 
Ihll  upon  his  path,  and  then  again  emergea  info  another  prai- 
rie. When  the  plain  is  large,  tbe  forest  outline  ie  seen  in  the 
flur  perspective,  like  the  dim  shore  when  beheld  at  a  distance 
from  the  octon.  The  eye  aometimes  roama  over  the  green 
meadow,  without  diaeovering  a  tree,  a  ahrub,  or  any  object  In 
the  immenae  expanse,  but  the  wlldemess  of  grass  and  flowers ; 
while,  at  another  time,  the  proepect  Is  enlivened  by  grovea, 
whlc^  are  aeen  hnlarspersed  like  Islands,  or  the  solitary  u>ee, 
which  stands  alone  in  the  blooming  desen.  If  It  be  I n  the  spring 
of  the  year,  and  the  young  grass  has  Joat  covered  the  ground 
with  a  carpet  of  delicate  green,  and  especially  if  the  sun  Is 
riaiog  from  behind  a  distant  swell  of  the  plain,  and  glittering 
npon  the  dew-drops,  no  scene  can  be  more  lOveiy  to  the  eye. 
The  deer  is  seen  grazing  quietly  upon  the  plain ;  the  bee  is  on 
the  wing ;  the  wolf,  with  his  tail  drooped,  to  aneaking  away  to 
hto  covert  with  the  felon  tread  of  one  who  to  eoneetous  that  ho 
haadisturbsd  the  peace  of  nature}  and  the  grouse, feeding  In 
floclBa,  or  In  pairs,  iiks  ths  domestic  fowl,  cover  the  whole  sur- 
face—the males  strutting  and  erecting  their  plumage,  like  the 
peacock,  and  uttering  a  long,  loud,  mournful  note,  aometbing 
like  the  coofasg  of  the  dove,  butreaembling  still  more  tbe  sound 
produced  by  paasing  a  rough  finger  boldly  over  the  surlkce  of  a 
tambourine. 

"  When  the  eye  roves  off  from  the  green  plain,  to  the  groves 
or  points  of  timber,  these  alao,  are  foand  to  be  at  this  season, 
robed  In  the  most  attracUve  hnea.  The  ikh  undergrowth  Is  in 
full  bloom.  The  red-bud,  the  dogwood,  the  crab-apple,  the  wild 
plum,  the  cherry,  the  wild  rose,  are  abundant  in  all  the  rich  lands ; 
and  the  grape  vine,  though  liablosaom  to  unseen,  fills  tbe  air  with 
fVagranee.  The  variety  of  the  wild  fruit,  and  flowering  shrubs, 
Is  so  great,  and  such  the  profusion  of  the  blossoms  with  which 
tbey  are  bowed  down,  that  the  eye  to  regaled  almoat  to  aatiety. 
The  gaiety  of  the  prairie.  Its  embellishments,  and  the  aheence  of 
the  gloom  and  savage  wlldneaa  of  the  foreat,  all  contribote  4o 
dispel  the  feeling  of  lonesoroeness,  which  usually  creepe  over 
the  mind  of  die  solitary  traveller  in  the  wihSemeas.  Though  ha 
msy  not  sse  a  house,  nor  a  human  being,  and  is  conscious  that 
he  la  fkr  from  the  habiutlons  of  men,  he  can  acarcely  divest 
himself  of  the  Idea  that  he  is  travelling  through  acenes  embel- 
Itohed  by  the  hand  of  art.  The  flowers  so  fragile,  so  delicate, 
and  so  ornamental,  eeem  to  have  been  taateAilly  disposed  to 
adorn  the  acene.  The  grovea  and  clumps  of  uses  appear  to 
have  been  scattered  over  the  lawn  to  beautify  the  landscape ; 
and  it  Is  not  easy  to  avoid  the  illusion  of  the  fancy,  which  per- 
suades the  beholder  that  such  scenery  has  been  created  to  gratify 
the  refined  uste  of  dvillsed  man.  Europeans  are  often  re- 
minded of  the  resembiaace  of  thla  acenery  to  that  of  the  exten* 
sive  parks  of  noblemen,  whk:h  they  have  been  accusionied  to 
sdmire.  In  the  old  world ;  the  lawn,  the  avenue,  tbe  grove,  the 
copee,  which  are  there  produced  by  art,  are  here  prepared  by 
nature }  a  eplcndid  specimen  of  massy  architecture,  and  the 
distant  view  of  vUlagea,  are  alone  wanting  to  render  tbe  simiii* 
tnde  complete. 

**  In  the  eummer,  the  prairie  is  corered  with  long,  coarse 
grass,  which  soon  assumes  a  golden  hue,  and  waves  In  the 
wind  like  a  ripe  harveet.  Thoee  who  have  not  a  personal 
knowledge  of  the  aubjecc,  would  be  deceived  by  the  aceonnta 
which  are  pubUsbed  of  the  height  of  the  grass.  It  to  seldom  aa 
tall  as  travellers  have  represented,  nor  does  it  aualn  its  highest 
growth  in  the  richest  soil.  In  the  low  wet  prairies,  where  the 
substratum  of  clay  Ilea  near  the  surface,  the  centre  or  main 
stem  of  thte  grass,  which  beara  the  seed,  acquirea  great  thick- 
ness, and  shoott  up  to  the  height  of  eight  or  nine  feet,  throw- 
ing out  a  few  long,  coarse  leaves  or  blades ;  and  the  traveller 
often  finds  it  higher  than  his  head  as  lie  rides  through  it  on 
horseback.  The  plants,  although  numeroua  and  standing 
cloae  together,  appear  to  grow  singly  and  unconnected,  the 
whole  force  of  the  vegeutive  power  expanding  itaalf  upwarda. 
But  in  the  rich  undulating  prairies,  the  grass  is  finer,  wkb  less 
of  stalk,  and  a  greater  profusion  of  leaves.  The  roots  spread 
and  Interweave  so  as  to  form  a  compact,  even  sod,  and  the  bladea 
expand  into  a  close  thkk  sward,  which  is  seldom  more  than 
alghceen  Inchaa  M|h,  and  ofUo  lesa,  vntil  late  In  the  aatson. 
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wh«n  the  fMd-bearlnc  m»in  shooto  up.  The  lint  cou  of  graw 
is  mingled  with  ■mftll  flowers }  the  riolet,  tbs  bloom  ofthoMraw- 
berry,  and  oiiien  of  the  moet  minute  and  delicate  texture.  Aa 
the  gnraee  Increaeea  In  alzc,  these  disappear,  and  others,  uller 
and  more  gaud  j,  display  their  brilliant  colon  upon  the  green 
surface ;  and  still  later,  a  larger  and  coarser  succossloo  rises 
with  the  rising  tide  of  rerdun.  A  fanciful  writer  asserts  that  the 
pnralent  color  of  the  prairie  flowera,  Is  in  the  spring,  a  bluish 
purple }  lo  midsummer  red ;  and  in  the  autumn  yellow.  This  Is 
one  of  the  notiamt  that  people  get,  who  study  nature  by  the  fire- 
side. The  truth  is,  that  the  whole  of  the  surface  of  these  beau- 
tiful  plains.  Is  clad  throughout  the  season  of  rerdun,  with  every 
imaginable  variety  of  color,  from  <  grave  to  gay.*  It  la  Impos* 
sible  to  conceive  a  mon  infinite  diversity,  or  a  richer  profusion 
of  hues,  or  to  detect  any  predominating  tint,  except  the  green, 
which  forms  the  beautiful  ground,  and  relieves  the  exquisite 
brilliancy  of  all  the  others.  The  only  changes  of  color,  obser- 
ved at  the  different  seasons,  arise  from  the  circamstance,  that 
in  the  spring  the  flowen  are  small,  and  the  colon  delicate ;  as 
the  heat  becomes  more  ardent,  a  hardier  race  appears,  the  flow- 
en  attain  a  gnater  size,  and  the  hue  deepens ;  and  still  later  a 
succession  of  coarser  planu  rise  above  the  ull  grass,  throwing 
out  larger  and  gaudier  flowers.  As  the  season  advances  from 
spring  to  midsummer,  the  Individual  flower  becomes  less  beauti- 
ful when  eloeely  inspected,  but  the  landscape  Is  far  mon  varie- 
gated, rich  and  glowing. 

<*  In  winter,  the  prairies  present  a  gloomy  and  desolate  scene. 
The  fire  has  passed  over  them,  and  consumed  every  vegetable 
substance,  leaving  the  soil  bare,  and  the  surface  perfectly  black. 
That  gracefully  waring  outline,  which  was  so  attractive  to  the 
eye  wlien  clad  in  green,  Is  now  disrobed  of  all  lis  ornaments.  Its 
fragrance,  lis  notes  of  >oy,  and  the  graces  of  its  landscape  have 
all  vanished,  and  the  bosom  of  the  cold  eaith,  scorched  and  die- 
colond.  Is  alone  visible.  The  wind  sighs  mournfully  over  the 
black  plain ;  but  there  is  no  obtject  to  be  moved  by  its  Influence-' 
not  a  tree  (o  wave  its  long  arms  in  the  blast,  nor  a  reed  to  bend 
lis  fragile  stem—not  a  leaf,  nor  even  a  blade  of  grass  lo  tremble 
in  the  breese.  There  is  nothing  to  be  seen  but  the  cold  dead 
earth  and  the  bare  mound,  which  move  not— and  the  traveller, 
with  a  singular  sensation,  almost  of  awe,  feels  the  blast  rushing 
over  him,  while  not  an  object  visible  to  the  eye.  Is  seen  to  stir. 
Accustomed  as  the  mind  is  to  associate  with  the  aaion  of  the 
wind  lu  operation  upon  surrounding  objects,  and  to  see  nature 
bowing  and  tnmbling,  and  the  fngments  of  matter  mounting 
upon  the  wind,  as  the  storm  passes,  there  is  a  novel  effiact  pro- 
duced on  the  mind  of  one  who  feels  the  current  of  air  rolling 
heavily  over  him,  while  nothing  moves  around." 

The  author  examines  in  detail,  the  soil,  water  and 
timber  of  the  prairies,  and  the  question  how  far  the 
want  of  the  latter  is  likely  to  interfere  with  the  agri- 
cultural occupancy  of  these  treeless  plains.  The  chap- 
ters upon  the  wild  and  domestic  animals,  the  binis,  rep- 
tiles, agricultural  products,  fruits  and  vegetables,  possess 
much  valuable  information,  and  present  many  facts 
well  calculated  to  invite  immigration  to  that  region. 
One  of  the  longest  and  most  elaborated  chapters  in  the 
book,  is  that  which  treats  of  the  public  domain,  by 
which  is  meant  the  lands  belonging  to  the  general 
government.  This  subject  is  embraced  under  these 
two  heads — the  title  of  the  United  States  to  the  public 
lands,  and  the  policy  pursued  in  disposing  of  them. 
The  intelligent  reader  must  be  already  fkmiliar  with  all 
that  relates  to  the  history  of  the  former.  The  proper 
disposition  of  these  lands  is  a  matter  of  much  impor- 
tance, and  for  several  years  past  has  occupied  the 
attention  of  Congress,  where  it  has  caused  much  angry 
debate,  and  elicited  many  conflicting  opinions.  Judge 
Hall  favors  the  plan  of  Colonel  Benton,  to  graduate  the 
price  of  the  public  lands,  by  offering  them  periodically 
at  reduced  prices — the  highest  being  one  dollar  and 
twenty -five  cents  per  acre — and  the  lowest  twenty-five 
cents ;  but  he  does  not  favor  the  proposition  to  cede  to 
the  states^  respectively,  the  lands  lying  within  their 


boundaries,  nor  to  divide  the  proceeds  of  the  sates  of 
these  lands  among  the  state  governments. 

The  twelfth  chapter,  which  treats  of  western  steam- 
boats, presents,  perhaps,  as  forcible  an  illustration  of 
the  wonderful  growth  of  the  west,  as  any  other  in  the 
book.  In  1794,  four  keel  boats,  carrying  twenty  tons 
each,  were  sufiicient  for  the  trade  between  Pittsburg 
and  Cincinnati.  These  had  an  armed  force  on  board  to 
defend  them,  and  were  pushed  up  the  stream  by  poles. 
Down  to  the  year  1817,  nearly  all  the  business  oo  the 
western  waters,  was  carried  on  in  keel  boats  and  barges. 
At  that  period  '*  about  twenty  of  the  latter,  averaging 
one  hundred  ions  each,  comprised  the  whole  commer- 
cial facilities  for  transporting  merchandize  from  New 
Orleans  to  the  'upper  country;*  each  of  these  per- 
formed one  trip  down  and  up  again  to  Louisrille  and 
Cincinnati  within  the  year.  The  number  of  keel  boats 
employed  on  tlie  upper  Ohio  cannot  be  ascertained,  but 
it  is  presumed,  that  a  hundred  and  fifty,  is  a  sufficiently 
large  calculation  to  embrace  the  whole  number.  These 
aversged  thirty  tons  each,  and  employed  one  month  to 
make  the  voyage  from  Louisville  to  Pittsburg,  while 
the  more  dignified  barge  of  the  Mississippi  made  her 
trip  in  the  space  of  one  hundred  days,  if  no  extraordi- 
nary accident  happened  to  check  her  progress." 

There  are  now,  1838,  not  less  than  Fomt  HUSDaaD 
steamboats  navigating  the  western  waters!  Comraeat 
is  unnecessary^  The  mind  is  lost  in  astonishment  at 
the  wonderful  revolution  that  has  takea  place  in  twenty 
years,  throughout  the  valley  of  the  Missisoppi.  The 
thirteenth  and  last  chapter  of  the  work,  relates  to  the 
trade  and  commerce  of  the  west,  embracing  the  exports 
and  imports  for  a  series  of  years— a  list  of  the  banks  in 
Ohio,  Kentucky,  Indiana  and  Illinois — some  statistics 
of  the  Miami  canal,  and  a  list  of  the  steamboats  navi- 
gating the  Louisville  and  Portland  canal  daring  the 
year  1837,  amounting  to  four  hundred  and  twelve,  and 
passing  in  the  aggregate,  during  that  year,  fifteen  hun- 
dred times  through  the  same;  another  fact  illustiative 
of  the  vast  resources  and  business  of  the  west. 

The  length  of  our  extracts  from  this  interesting  and 
valuable  book,  leave  us  no  room  for  further  notices  of  it. 
Although  not  in  point  of  literary  merit  equal  to  some 
other  of  the  author's  works^  it  is  written  with  .sufficient 
accuracy  and  care  for  a  series  of  poptdar  sketches  of  the 
region  which  it  describes.  It  beiurs  its  own  evidence  of 
coming  from  the  same  pen  which  conducted  the  Iltinois 
Magazine,  and  wrote  the  "Legends  of  the  West,^ 
''Harper's  Head,"  and  "The  Border  Tales;"  all  of 
which  have  been  widely  circulated  in  the  United 
States,  and  have  placed  the  author  among  the  raosi 
spirited  and  popular  writers  of  the  day.  It  wouM 
seem,  by  the  bye,  that  Judge  Hall  is  most  inde&iiga- 
ble  with  his  pen.  He  has  been  for  some  time,  and  still 
is,  'engaged,  in  conjunction  with  Col.  McKenny,  in 
writing  the  biographical  sketches,  which  accompany 
that  splendid  gallery  of  Indian  portraits,  now  in  pro- 
gress  of  publication  in  Philadelphia ;  and  yet,  in  the 
midst  of  all  his  literary  labors,  he  is  performing  the 
duties  of  cashier  of  one  of  the  principal  banking  institu- 
tions of  Cincinnati.  It  would  appear,  indeed,  as  if  the 
men  of  letters  in  the  United  States,  were  resolved  upon 
convincing  the  world  that  literature  and  the  evcry-day 
business  of  life  are  not  antagonist  professions^  Pauki« 
ing  is  at  the  head  of  the  Navy— Bryant  is  engaged  in 
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that  most  unpoetical  of  all  humaii  pursuila,  the  editing 
of  a  violent  politico-partizan  newspaper — Halleck  is 
still  in  the  ''sugar  and  the  cotton  line,"  fboting  np 
accounts  for  John  Jacob  Astor — Kennedy  is  making 
out  briefs^  and  looking  after  the  President's  sub-treasury 
bill  in  Congress— Pay  is  playing  Secretary  of  Legation 
at  the  Court  of  St.  James— and  Hall  is  signing  bank 
notes  and  drawing  bills  of  exchange  in  Cincinnati. 
Verily,  the  time  cometb,  and  now  is,  when  the  foolish 
popular  prejudice,  which  has  obtained  some  currency 
in  this  country,  that  the  cultivation  of  a  literary  taste, 
unfits  a  man  for  the  fomm,  the  desk,  or  the  counting- 
room,  must  be  added  to  the  "receptacle  of  things  lost 
upon  earth." 


BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES 

OF  LiyiNO  AMEHICAN  POETS  AND  NOVELISTS. 
No.  V. 

GEORGE  P.  MORRIS,  ESQ. 

It  is  the  lot  of  the  American  poet  tq  be  cradled 
in  the  lap  of  the  tublimest  scenery  q||  the  globe. 
From  infiincy  to  manhood,  his  path  is  beside  illi- 
mitable lakes  and  miyefitic  rivers,  whose  shores 
are  granite  mountains,  and  he  hunts  his  game 
along  hillsides  wboie  summits  are  resting  places 
for  the  thunder-cloud.  If  all  that  is  grand  and 
magnificent,  or  soft  and  beautiful  in  nature,  has 
power  to  expand  the  human  heart,  enlarge  the  in- 
tellect, strengthen  the  imagination,  refine  and 
spiritualize  the  fancy,  and  fire  the  whole  man  with 
the  loftiest  and  purest'poetical  images — if  the  con- 
templation of  the  poetry  of  the  universe,  will  make 
poetry  to  spring  up  in  the  heart,  then  should 
America  be  the  Eden  of  poetry,  and  her  poets 
princes  in  tfae  empire  of  song. 

But  from  the  study  of  natural  acenery  alone^  the 
poet  cannot  derive  inspiration ;  it  were  the  con- 
templation of  the  statue  of  Prometheus  before 
animated  with  celestial  fire — the  arch  of  the  rain- 
bow without  its  colors.  There  must  be  perched 
on  the  ragged  pinnacle,  hovering  on  the  mountain's 
brow,  suspended  from  every  crag,  and  dwdling  in 
glen  and  fountain,  the  magical  charm  of  past-time 
associations,  around  which  the  memory  can  lin- 
ger— there  must  be  a  genius  loci  every  where 
present,  for  natural  scenery,  however  grand  and 
picturesque  in  itself,  to  produce  its  natural  and  le- 
gitimate poetical  effect  on  the  mind. 

This  genius  of  the  place  is  wanting  to  American 
tcenery  :  the  blood-stirring  border  song;  the  wild 
traditionary  legend  of  love  and  chivalry;  the  won- 
drous tale  of  superstition  and  fairy,  and  the  thou- 
sand romantic  associations,  that  hover  like  ghosts 
from  the  spiritual  land  of  minstrelsy,  about  the 
vallies  and  mountains  of  the  old  world,  inspiring 
bis  tuneful  sons,  are  wanting  as  auxiliaries  to  the 
A  merlcan  muse :  without  these,  the  wand  of  poesy 


is  nearly  powerless ;  its  harp  tuneless ;  its  spirit 
tame  ;  its  wing  unfitted  to  sustain  either  a  long  or 
bold  flight  into  the  regions  of  the  imagination : 
without  these,  poetry,  like  too  much  of  our  native 
poetry,  becomes,  of  necessity,  a  mere  assemblage 
of  agreeable  words  and  pleasant  sounds;  a  wilder- 
ness of  beautiful  verbiage;  piles  of  fern  and  flow- 
ers destitute  of  fragrance — ^the  mere  abstract  only 
of  all  that  is  beautiful  in  nature,  wherewith  the 
imagination  is  pleased,  without  being  improved, 
while  the  heart  remains  untouched. 

It  is  from  a  consciousness  of  this  deficiency  of 
historical  and  traditionary  interest,  that  some  of 
our  best  poets  have  imitated  or  assumed  the  Eng- 
lish and  Italian  school,  not  only  in  the  direction 
and  application  of  their  powers,  but  also,  (which 
herein  need  not  have  been)  in  their  natural  images. 
How  often  and  familiarly  are  the  nightingale,  the 
field  daisy,  the  sky  lark,  the  harvest  moon,  the 
turtle  dove,  with  castle,  knight,  and  troubadour, 
drawn  into  the  service  of  what  is  meant  to  be  le- 
gitimate American  verse,  when  they  are  exclu- 
sively foreign  figures  and  subjects ;  and  how  fre- 
quently is  the  "  olden  ballad"  the  prideful  theme 
of  our  native  poets  ! 

If  America  is  ever  to  rank  high  as  a  land  of 
poesy,  (which  from  an  inspection  of  its  elements 
we  do  not  believe  it  ever  will  do,)  and  should 
cultivate  the  native  muse,  pruned  from  foreign 
shoots  and  grafts,  it  is  in  moral  and  didactic,  rustic 
and  lyric  poetry,  she  will  found  her  claims  to  dis- 
tinction. The  lofty  epic,  and  the  legitimate  bal- 
lad, have  no  place  in  her  native  muse :  the  former 
is  now  found  only  in  the  pages  of  the  historical 
novelist;  the  latter  being,  genuinely,  a  metrical 
relation  of  some  ancient  tradition,  can  have  no  place 
in  a  land  yet  too  young  for  gray  tradition  and 
hoary  legend.  In  the  progress  of  these  sketches, 
we  shall  enter  more  fully  into  this  subject;  at 
present,  lyrical  poetry,  the  last  of  the  four  just 
named,  alone  comes  under  our  consideration  in 
this  paper. 

To  lyric  poets,  and  lyric  poetry,  America  is 
mainly  indebted  for  much  of  her  existing  hme. 
We  have  neither  space  nor  leisure,  here  to  support 
by  the  fiicts  that  are  by  us,  this  bold  assertion ;  but 
any  one  who  will  impartially  review  the  history  of 
our  imaginative  literature  for  the  last  half  cen- 
tury, will  find  the  proofs  numerous  and  satisfactory. 
Since  Moore's  elegant  and  graceful  muse  has  ele- 
vated modem  lyrics  to  a  dignity  in  literature,  they 
had  not  enjoyed  from  the  days  of  the  troubadours, 
poets,  tuning  their  lyre  to  song,  have  sprung  up 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  One  among  the 
few  in  the  United  States,  whose  verses  are  house- 
hold words,  and  wliose  numbers  have  become  a 
part  of  the  language,  is  the  gentleman  whose  name 
we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this  sketch. 

Col.  Morris  has  long  been  connected  with 
I  American  literature,  u  editor  of  the  New  York 
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Mirror,  and  a  frequent  contributor  not  only  to  its 
columns,  but  alto  to  the  pages  of  cotemporary 
magazines.  So  early  as  his  seventeenth  year,  he 
wrote  seyeral  fragmentary  pieces,  which  he  pub- 
lished anonymously,  and  which  attracted,  at  the 
time,  much  attention.  One  of  the  earliest  of  these 
juvenile  productions,  and  the  only  one  that  be  has 
preserved,  in  a  volume  of  poems  recently  pub- 
lished, is  called,  '*The  Miniature."  This  we 
shall  copy,  when  we  come  to  notice  the  book  in 
question.  In  1822,  his  name  first  became  known 
to  the  public  through  the  Mirror,  which,  this  year 
he  commenced,  under  circumstances,  every  way 
discouraging  to  the  success  of  this  species  of  literary 
property.  At  this  perk)d,  beside  one  or  two  reviews, 
there  was  not  a  periodical  in  the  United  States 
devoted  to  light  literature.  The  "  Port  Folios," 
the  "  Athenaums,"  the ''  Olios"  of  the  day,  whose 
pages  %vere  loaded  with  heavy  political  and  philo- 
sophical essays,  and  devoted  to  the  discussion  of 
puzzling  queries  in  science,  and  the  dismember- 
ment of  metaphysical  subtleties,  whose  poetical 
department  shone  with  elegies,  ditties,  sonnets, 
and  acrostics,  and  whose  '*  amusing  head,"  de- 
lighted readers  with  riddles,  conundrums,  apho- 
risms, and  stale  anecdotes  of  the  court  of  Charles 
II — periodicals  to  which  we  cannot  now  turn 
without  a  smile — had  had  their  day,  and  were 
Ibrgotten.  They  were  followed  by  other  ephemera, 
which  likewise  lived  their  day — and  died.  When 
the  New  York  Mirror  was  established,  perkidical 
literature  in  the  United  States  was  such  only  in 
name.  To  Col.  Morris  is  due  the  honor  of  being 
the  pioneer  in  almost  every  thing  relating  to  this 
species  of  literature.  He  was  the  first  to  foster 
and  encourage  American  genius,  and  to  him  we 
believe,  we  are  indebted  ibr  several  of  our  younger 
literary  men,  who  in  all  probability  would  never 
have  written,  or,  at  least,  would  have  laid  down 
their  pens,  but  for  this  vehicle  for  their  fugitive 
compositions,  and  for  the  kind  encouragement  of- 
fered them  by  its  editor.  One  of  these  instances 
IS  Theodore  Fay,  Esq.,  who,  in  his  dedication  of 
the  "Dreams  and  Reveries  of  a  Quiet  Man,"  which 
is  addressed  to  the  subject  of  this  biography,  says, 
''  I  can  never  forget,  that  but  for  your  encourage- 
ment and  liberality,  these  light  sketohes  never 
would  have  been  written.  Many  indeed,  wor- 
thier than  I,  have  experienced  the  benefit  of  your 
unwavering  exertions  to  employ  talent  already 
established,  and  to  infuse  confidence  into  the  timid 
and  inexperienced." 

At  the  time  the  New  York  Mirror  was  estab- 
lished, there  were  not  ten  men  in  tlie  United  States 
who  lived  by  their  pens.  At  the  time  we  write, 
their  name  is  *'  legion."  At  that  period  Samuel 
Woodworth,  Esq.  then  more  )K>pularly  known  as 
the  author  of  the  **  Champions  of  Freedom,"  was 
th€  American  poet.  In  a  recently  printed  book, 
entitled  "  Specimens  of  American  Poetry,"  before 


me,  the  author  records  more  than  one  hundred 
names,  against  which  he  has  written  jfnieriean 
poet!  Posterity  may  draw  on  this  capital  only  a 
very  small  dividend  perhaps,  but  still  they  all 
belong  to  the  present  day,  and  their  names  are  fa- 
miliar to  every  one  at  all  conversant  with  light 
literature.  How  far  the  establishment  of  the 
New  York  Mirror,  has  gone  toward  producing 
this  result,  it  is  difficult  to  say,  but  that  it  has 
contributed  very  materially  to  this  increase  in  the 
ranks  of  literature,  will  not  be  denied  even  by 
the  most  cavilling.  It  is  not  oar  purpose  to  go 
into  a  history  of  the  establishment  o^ the  Mirror  : 
we  have  alluded  to  it  as  a  work  that  has  done 
much  for  the  poetical  literature  of  the  country, 
and  which  for  ten  years  was  under  the  sale  edito- 
rial directkm  of  Col.  Morris.  Recently  he  has 
resigned  its  editorship,  successively  to  John  In- 
man,  Charles  F.  Hoffman  and  Epes  Sargent, 
Esq's,  contenting  himself  with  remaining  an  occa- 
sional contributor  to  ite  oolumnsL  The  laat  of  the 
above  named  gentlemen,  now  fills  the  editorial 
chair,  and  the  later  numbers  of  this  Taluable  pe- 
riodical, show,  that  although  so  long  identified  with 
the  name  of  Col.  Morris,  (whose  good  sense  and 
modesty,  will  not  be  offended  with  what  follows,) 
it  possesses  the  seeds  of  perpetuity  uritkoui  it 

In  1827,  Col.  Morris,  wrote  a  drama,  in  five 
acts,  founded  on  events  of  the  revolutionary  war, 
called  "  Brier  Cliff."  This  piece  was  a  great  fa- 
Torite  with  the  public,  and  at  the  Chatham  Thea- 
tre, then  a  playhouse,  of  no  mean  celebrity,  it 
was  produced  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Wallack, 
and  bad  a  run  of  about  forty  nights.  At  one  time 
during  its  triumphant  career,  it  was  performed 
on  one  and  the  same  night,  at  four  theatres  in  New 
York,  namely,  the  Park,  the  Bowery,  the  liafty- 
ette,  and  the  Chatham  theatres ;  a  thing  unprece- 
dented in  the  theatrical  annals  of  this  country. 
The  piece  was  attributed  to  Noah,  Halleck, 
Woodworth,  and  the  other  popular  dramatic  wri- 
ters and  poets,  of  that  time ;  and  more  than  one 
aspiring  gentleman  ''who  would  win  fame,  without 
work  or  wit,"  confident  in  the  preservation  of  the 
author's  incognito,  came  fbrward,  and  boldly  claim- 
ed the  authorship.  It  is  with  pleasure,  therefore, 
that  we  are  able  to  state  that  Col.  Morris,  is  the 
sole,  and  unassisted  author,  of ''  Brier  Cliff:" — 
for  on  one  occasion  we  remember  his  sitying  to 
some  friends  at  table,  who  rallied  him  on  the  sub- 
ject, "  Grentlemen,  that  play  is  entirety  my  own ; 
I  am  not  indebted  to  any  one  for  a  single  line  or 
comma,  if  I  except  Mrs.  Caroline  Matilda  Thayer,* 
on  whose  story  it  is  founded.  If  it  belongs  to  any 
one  else,  however,  I  wish  he  would  come  forward, 
prove  property,  pay  charges,  and  take  it  away." 

Besides  "  Brier  Cliff,"  which  ha»  never  been 

•  ODe  of  the  earliaft  contributon  to  the  New  Toi^  Ifirrer,  ted 
now,  and  for  aoooe  yean  paat,  principal  of  a  female  i 
in  Clinton,  MlulMlppI. 
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publisbed^  Col.-Morrit  has  written  much  and  suc- 
oemAiIly  for  the  stage^  io  the  shape  of  odes,  ad- 
dressss,  epiiogues,  &c.  PiiriDg  the  visit  of  La&y- 
eite  to  this  country,  he  composed  a  popular  ode, 
which  was  sung  eighteen  nights  successively  at 
the  theatres  in.  New  York,  by  all  the  company  in 
appropriate  costume.  There  is  an  on  dit,  that 
general  Lafayette  was  so  delighted  with  the  lines, 
that  he  himself  was  in  the  habit  of  humming  them 
whenever  occasion  offered.  In  the  composition  of 
soogs  adapted  to  pbpular  airs,  Col.  Morris  has 
shown  himself  exceedingly  happy.  He  wrote 
songs  and  addresses,  from  time  to  time,  ka^  Mrs. 
£ntwi8tle,  Kean,  and  other  well  known  perform- 
ers, all  of  which  possessed  an  enviable  popularity 
and  are  embodied  with  the  musical  literature  of 
the  day.  Of  these  we  shall  speak  when  we  come 
to  notice  the  volume  of  poems  he  has  recently 
published. 

Ab  a  prose,  writer^  he  has  repeatedly  distin* 
gttished  himself,  holding  a  flowing,  graceful  and 
humorous  pen.  His  "  Sketches  from  the  Springs," 
in  "The  Atlantic  Club  Book,"  of  which  also  he 
was  editor,  are  in  a  vein  of  admirable  humor. 
We  give  an  extract  to  illustrate  the  style, to  which 
we  allude. 

THE  LITTLE!  FRENCHMAN. 

Ah,  ha!  my  little  FrenchD()an !  That  fellow  is 
a  character.  I  will  tell  you  a  story  about  him.  I 
stopped  at  West  Point,  not  long  since,  and  found 
the  hotel  crowded  with  visitors.  It  was  late  in 
the  evening  when  I  arrived,  and  being  almost  worn 
out  with  the  fatigue  of  the  journey — for  I  had  been 
the  inmate  of  stages,  rail  road  cars  and  canal  boatd, 
without  closing  my  eyes  for  the  last  two  days — I 
repaired  with  all  convenient  haste,  to  the  solitary 
couch  that  Lad  been  assigned  me  in  the  basement 
story,  in  the  hope  of  passing  a  few  comfortable 
hours  in  "the  arms  of  Morpheus."  But  one 
glance  at  the  "  blue  chamber,"  convinced  me  pf 
the  utter  iblly  of  any  such  expectations.  I  found 
it  nearly  crammed  with  ray  fellow  lodgers,  who, 
if  I  might  judge  from  the  melancholy  display-  of 
hats,  boots,  socks,  and  other  articles  of  wearing 
apparel,  scattered  over  the  floor  in  most  *'  admired 
disorder,"  had  evidently  retired  with  unbecoming 
eagerness  to  secure  their  places  to  themselves,  and 
thereby  guard  them  against  the  possibility  of  in- 
trusion from  ethers,  doubtless  believing,  that  in 
this,  as  well  as  similar  cases,  possession  is  nine- 
tenths  of  the  law.  As  the  apartment  was  very 
confined,  and  all  the  inhabitants  wide  awake,  I 
thought  1  might  as  well  spend  an  hour  or  two  in  the 
open  air, before  going  to  bed,  and  was  about  to  retire 
for  tliat  purpose,  when  a  voice  called, "  If  you  do 
not  wish  to  lose  your  berth,  you  had  better  turn 
in."  Observing  that  nearly  all  the  cots,  fofas, 
settees,  chairs,  &c.,were  occupied,  and  hearing 
that  several  of  my  follow  passengers  were  sleeping 


on  the  housetop,  and  in.  the  halls,  I  deemed  it  pru- 
dent to  follow  the  advice  Just  given  to  me,  ^o  at 
once  commenced  disrobing,  and  was  soon,  stowed 
away  in  a  snug  comer,  and  it  was  not  long  before 
I  found  myself  gradually  and  imperceptibly  sink- 
ing under  the  power  of  the  gentle  god.  I  began 
to  congratulate  myself-— to  commiserate  the  un- 
happy condition  of  my  less  fortunate  companions, 
and  to  bid  good  night  to  all  my  cares,  when  that 
short,  thin,  merry  little  Frenchman,  came  dancing 
into  the  room,  and  after  cutting  a  pigeon  wing  or 
two,  humming  a  passage  frocb  a  popular  opera, 
and  skipping  once  or  twice  around  the  vacant  beds, 
sat  himself  upon  the  most  commodious,  with  the 
exdam&tion, ''  Ah,  ha !  I  find  him— this  is  him— 
number  ten,-^magnifique!  Now  I  shall  get  some 
little  sleeps  at  Ust."  Again  humming  part  of  a 
tune,  he  proceeded  to  prepare  himself  for  bed. 
After  divesting  himself  of  his  apparel,  and  care- 
fully depositing  his  trinkets  and  watch  under  his 
pillow,  he  fastened  a  red  bandanna  handkerchief 
around  his  head,  and  slid  beneath  the  counterpane, 
as  gay  and  lively  as  a  cricket.  *'  It  is  superb," 
he  once  more  exclaimed  aloud.  "  I  have  not  had 
some  rest  for  six  dozen  days,  certainment — and 
now  I  shall  have  some  little  sleeps.  But,  waiter ! " 
bawled  he,  suddenly  recollecting  himself.  John 
came  at  the  call.    "What  is  it  o'clock,  eh  ?" 

"  Nearly  ten,  sir." 

"  What  tfime  de  boat  arrive  ?" 

"  About  twa" 

"  When  he  do  come,  you  shall  wake  me  some 
little  'minute,  before  ? " 

'''Yes,  sir."^ 

"And  you  shall  get  some  de  Champaign  and 
oysters  all  ready  for  my  suppare  ?" 

"Very  well,  sir ;  you  may  depend  upon  me,  sir," 
said  John,  as  he  shut  the  door,. and  made  his  exit. 

"Ah!  tr^  bien,  now  for  de  little  sleeps." 
Uttering  which,  he  threw  himself  upon  the  pillow, 
and  in  a  few  seconds  was  in  a  delightful  doze. 

The  foregoing  manoeuvres  and  conversation  had 
attracted  the  attention  of  all,  and  aroused  me 
completely. 

"  D n  that  Frenchman,"  growled  a  blufi'old 

follownext  him,  as  he  turned  on  the  other  side, 
and  went  to  sleep.  Most  of  the  other  gentlemen, 
however,  raised  their  heads  for  a  moment,  to  see 
what  WAS  going  on,  and  then  deposited  them  as 
before,  in  silent  resignation.  .  But  one  individual, 
with  more  nerves  than  fortitude,  bounced  out  of 
bed,  swore  there  was  no  such  thing  as  sleeping 
there,  dressed  himself  in  a  passion,  and  went  out 
of  the  room  in  a  huff.  This  exploit  had  an  elec- 
tric efiect  on  the  melancholy  spectators;  and  a 
general  laugh,  which  awoke  all  the  basement,  was 
the  result.  For  some  minutes  afterward^  the 
merriment  was  truly  appalling.  Jokes,  mingled 
with  execrations,  were  heard  in  every  direction, 
and  the  uproar  soon  became  universal.  Silence, 
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however,  was  at  len^h  restored  ;  but  all  symp- 
toms of  repose  had  Tanished  With  the  delusion  tluit 
gave  them  birth.  The  poor  Frenchman,  however, 
whose  slumbers  had  been  sadly  broken  by  the 
nervous  man,  had  actually  ^ne  to  sleep  once 
more !  He  began  to  breathe  hard,  and,  finally,  to 
snore — and  8ueh  a  snore ! — it  was  enough  to  have 
awakened  the  dead !  There  was  no  «uch  thing  as 
standing  that.  The  equanimity  of  his  immediate 
neighbor — a  drowsy  fellow,  who,  on  first  lying 
down,  said  he  "was  resolved  to  sleep  in  spite  of 
thunder,''  was  the  first  to  give  way.  He  sprang 
bolt  upright,  hastily  clapped  both  hands  over  his 
ears,  and  called  out  at  the  top  of  his  compass,  for 
the  Frenchman  to  discontinue  '<  that  diabolical 
and  dreadful  sound."  Up  jumped  the  red  night- 
cap, rubbing  its  eyes  in  mute  astonishment. 
After  hearing  the  heavy  charge  against  it,  with 
'*  a  countenance  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger," 
and  making  every  apology  in  its  power  for  the 
unintentional  outrage  it  had  committed,  down 
it  sunk  once  more  upon  the  pillow,  and  glided 
away  into  the  land  of  Nod.  fiut  new  annoyances 
awaited  my  poor  Frenchman;  for  scarcely  had 
this  event  happened,  when  the  door  was  fiung  open 
and  in  came  a  genlJeman  from  Cahawba,  with  a 
fierce-looking  broad  brimmed  hat  upon  hi.s  pericra- 
nium, that  attracted  general  attention,  and  struck 
awe  and  consternation  to  the  hearts  of  all  beholders. 
He  straddled  himself  into  the  middle  of  the  floor, 
thrust  both  hands  into  his  breeches  pockets, 
pressed  his  lips  firmly  together,  and  cast  his  eyes 
deliberately  around  the  apartment,  with  the  ex- 
pression of  one  who  intended  to  insist  upon  his 
rights.  "Which  Is  number  ten?"  he  demand- 
ed, in  a  tone  which  startled  all  the  tenants  of  the 
basement  story.  "  Ah !  I  perceive,"  continued 
he,  approaching  the  Frenchman,  and  laying  vio- 
lent hands  upon  him.  "There's  some  mistake 
here.  A  man  in  my  bed,  bey  ?  Well,  let  us  see 
what  he  is  made  of.  Look  here,  stranger,  you're 
in  the  wrong  box !  You've  tumbled  into  my  bed-^ 
so  you  must  shifl  your  quarters."  Who  shall 
depict  the  Frenchman's  countenance,  as  he  slowly 
raised  his  head,  half-opened  his  droq[>ing  organs  of 
vision,  and  took  an  oblique  squint  at  the  gentleman 
from  Cahawba  {  **  You  are  in  the  wrong  bed," 
repeated  he  of  the  hat — "number  ten  is  my  proper- 
ty; yonder  is  your's;  so  have  the  politeness  just  to 
hop  out. "  The  Frenchman  resigned  himself  to  his 
fate,  and  gathering  his  limbs  together,  transported 
his  lengthy  person  to  the  vacant  bed,  without  the 
slightest  resistance,  and  in  "eloquent  silence.  It 
was  very  evident  to  himj  as  well  as  the  rest  of  us, 
that  there  was  no  withstanding  the  persuasions  of 
his  new  acquaintance,  who  had  a  fist  like  a  mallet, 
and  who  swore  that  he  always  carried  loaded 
pistola  in  his  pocket,  to  be  ready  for  any  emergen- 
cy. The  inhabitants  of  the  basement,  would  have , 
scream^  outright  this  time,  but  for  prudential 


considerations ;  for  the  gentleman  from  Cabawba, 
realized  the  description  of  the  "  determined  dog,' ' 
mentioned  in  the  comedy,  who  "  lived  next  door 
to  a  churchyard,  killed  a  man  a  day  and  buried 
his  own  dead"  Was  this  then  a  man  to  be  trifled 
with  ?  Certainly  not  Better  to  cram  the  sheets 
down  your  throat,  and  run  the  risk  of  suflEbcatioa 
from  suppressed  laughter,  than  to  encounter  the 
displeasure  of  a  person  who  wears  mtch  a  bat 
They  are  always  to  be  avoided. 

But  to  return  to  the  Frenchman.  He  was  no 
sooner  in  his  resting-place,  than  John  came  to  in- 
form him  that  his  champaign  and  oysters  were 
ready.  Like  one  in  a  dream,  he  aroee^  sat  upon  the 
side  of  the  bed,  and  slowly  dressed  himself,  with- 
out a  single  murmur  at  his^reat  disappointment 
He  had  hardly  finished,  when  the  steamboat  bell 
sounded  among  the  highlands,  and  he  received  the 
gratifymg  intelligence  that  in  consequence  of  the 
time  he  had  lost  inilressing,  he  had  none  lefl  to  eat 
his  supper— and  that  If  he  did  not  hurry,  he  wouhi 
be  too  late  for  the  boat!  At  this  he  arose— 
yawned — ^stretched  his  person  out  at  full  length, 
and  with  the  ejaculation — "  1  shall  get  some  little 
sleeps,  nevare" — bid  us  good  night  vkd  slowly 
took  his  leave. 

The  prose  writings  of  Col.  Morris,  if  collected, 
would  make  several  volumes,  and  we  trust  that, 
for  the  ebtertainment  of  the  public  and  in  justice 
to  his  own  reputation,  all  unambitious  of  author- 
ship as  he  may  foe,  he  will,  at  no  distant  day  pub- 
lish them  in  this  shape.  The  tale  entitled  the 
"  Monopoly  and  the  People's  Line,"  and  the  raqr 
jeu  d'esprii  called  "  The  Little  Frenchman  and  his 
Water-Lots,"  are  two  of  the  prose  sketches  from 
his  pen,  which  are  fresh  in  the  memory  of  every 
reader.  There  is  nothing  superior  for  wit  and 
humor,  to  these  two  tales,  in  the  works  of  any 
American  writer.  Their  universal  acceptation 
by  the  press  on  both  sides  of  the  water,  speak  de- 
cidedly in  favor  of  their  intrinsic  merit 

Our  author's  miscellaneous  literary  histmy, 
must  be  one  of  intense  interest,  associated  as  he  has 
been,  by  his  station,  for  so  long  a  period,  as  editor 
of  a  leading  literary  periodical,  with  most  of  the 
literary  men  of  this  country,  and  also  many  of 
those  of  England,  who  have,  from  time  to  time, 
visited  America,  all  of  whom  have  frequently 
borne  testimony  to  his  genius  and  worth.  For 
the  drama  and  its  professors,  for  literature  and 
those  who.  pursue  it,  he  has  doubtless  done  as 
much  as  any  other  American  living;  and  we  see 
that  Mr.  Dunlap  in  his  "  History  of  the  Arts  and 
Artists,"  has  t>estowed  on  him  unqualified  com- 
mendation for  what  he  has  done  for  the  fine  arts. 
These  facts  %ve  can  only  allude  to  in  passing,  it 
being  our  object  throughout  the  remainder  of  this 
article,  to  view  Col.  Morris  alone  as  a  poet 

"  The  Deserted  Bride,  and  other  Poems^,**  is  an 
elegant  thin  octavo  volume  put  forth  by  our  author 
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early  the  present  year ;  and  though  bis  name  hat 
long  t)een  &miliar,  his  songs  sung  from  Louisiana 
to  farther  Maine,  it  is  the  first  time  he  has  come 
bodily  belbre  the  public,  in  a  "  bounden  booke." 
In  putting  this  book  together,  he  appears  to  have 
been  governed  more  by  the  quality  than  the  quan- 
tity of  his  pieces.  His  numerous  poetical  effusions 
written  within  the  last  sixteen  years,  doubtiess 
would  have  made  six  such  volumes  as  the  present 
Many  of  these  fugitive  pieces  are  beautiful,  and 
we  regret  that  his  fastidiousness  of  tfiste  should 
hare  led  him  to  deny  a  place  among  them,  to  seve- 
ral popular  songs  that  bear  the  stamp  of  the  genu- 
ine spirit  of  minstrelsy,  and  which  should  have, 
been  preserved  as  valuable  additions  to  this  vo- 
lume. We  observe  that  nearly  all  th|it  he  has  seen 
fit  to  sanction  in  the  book  before  us^  have  been 
stamped  by  the  public  approbation. 

The  volume  contains  only  thirty  poems;  but  as 
the  poet  has  seen  fit  to  found  his  claims,  as  such, 
altogether  on  these,  we  shall  not  gp  out  of  the  way 
to  look  after  any  thing  he  has  rejected,  whaterer 
might  be  its  merit,- but  firom  what  he  has  given  us 
under  his. name,  alone  decide  upon  his  claims  to 
poetic  rank.  Although  the  "  Deserted  Bride'* 
liolds  tbe  first  place  in  the  volume,  it  is  surpassed 
by  four  or  Ave  other  pieces,  in  the  lyrical  grace 
and  delicacy  of  sentiment. (though  not  in  harmony 
of  numbers,)  that  are  the  marked  features  of  our 
poet's  productions.  The  exquisite  passage  in  Sheri- 
dan Knowles' ''  Hunchback,"  where  Julia  (whose 
coquetisfa  indiscretion  .has  caused  her  betrothed 
husband  Sir  Thomas  Clifford,  to  desert  her,)  so- 
liloquises on  his  conduct,  suggMs  the  poem. 

'*  Love  me? 
He  never  lov'd  me  I    If  he  had,  he  ne^er 
Had  given  me  up  t  Xjove's  not  a  spider's  web 
But  fit  to  mesh  a  fly— that  you  can  break 
By  only  blowing  on 't !    He  never  lov'd  me ! 
He  knows  n6t  what  love  is — or  if  he  does. 
He  has  not  been  o'er  chary  of  his  peace ; 
And  that  he'll  find  when  I'm  another's  wife. 
Lost  !-->loet  to  him  forever !    Tears  again ! 

what  have  I  to  do  with  tears?" 

Kfunoks, 

The  poem  founded  on  this  passage  is  too  long  for 
transcription,  nor,  compared  with  many  other 
pieces  in  the  volume,  does  It  merit  it.  If  prece- 
dence were  regulated  by  intrinsic  worth,  the 
"  Indian  Poem"  should  have  taken  the  lead. 
There  are  herein,  nevertheless,  some  fine  lines, 
and  one  or  two  entire  stanzas  of  great  beauty* 
We  extract  two  verses,  which  are  characteristic 
of  the  musical  cadence  that  gives  a  peculiar  charm 
to  almost  every  thing  from  the  pen  of  this  poet.' 

"Wrecked  and  wretched,  lost  and  lonely, 
Crush'd  by  griefs  oppressive  weight. 

With  a  prayer  for  Clifibrd  only, 
I  resign  me  to  my  fiite. 

Chains  that  bind  the  soul  I've  proven 

Strong  as  they  were  hron- woven. 


.  «  Deep  the'  wo  that  last  is  sending 

From  my  cheek  its  healthful  bloom; 
Sad  my  thoughto  as  willows  bending 

O'er  the  borders  of  the  tomb. 
Without  Clifibrd  not  a  blessing 
,  In  the  World  is  worth  possessing." 

We  quote  one  more  stanza,  which  has  just  struck 
us  with  the  harmony  of  its  numbers,  the  womanly 
aqd  spirited  tone  that  he  has  given  to  every  line. 

*' Titles,  lands,  and  broad  dominion, 

Widi  himself  to  me  he  gave ; 
Stoop'd  to  earth  bis  spirit's  pinion, 

And  became  my  willing  slave  t 
E!nelt  and  pray'd  until  he  won  me^ 
Looks  he  coldly  now  upon  me?" 

The  second  article,  is  a  short  poem  entitled 
"  Woman."  It  is  a  just,  manly  and  deserved 
compliment,  to  the  sex.  What  a  touching  and 
beautifiil  thought  is  that  when  the  heart  turns  back 
to  departed  mother  or  sister,  and  finds  both  to 
Jive  again  in  the  wife ! 

'*  But  when  I  look  upon  my  «e(/e, 
My  heart-blood  gives  a  sudden  rush. 
And  all  my  fond  afiections  blend 
In  mother-— sisters— wife  and  friend  J" 

There  are  some  co^njinon-plAce  expressions  in  the 
poem,  but  a  liquid  ease  gives  a  polish  even  to  the 
tritest  phrases.  The  concluding  stanzas  redeem 
it,  however,  from  mediocrity  or  tameness : 

•*Were  I  the  monarch  of  the  earth, 

Or  master  of  the  swelling  sea, 
I  would  not  estimate  their  worth, 

Dear  woman !  half  the  price  of  thee !" 

Our  poet  has  the  graceful  talent  necessary  to  the 
succesaof  all  lyric  writers,  of  expressing  the  com- 
monest and  most  ^miliar  thoughts,  in  a  way  that 
shall  make  Ihem  touch  the  heart,  and  hang  long 
afterward  about  the  memory.  His  lines  are  al- 
ways poetical,  though  exceedingly  simple  in  their 
construction,  and  are  almost  always  either  playful 
or  touching,  and  aimed  at  the  &elings  rather  than 
the  fimcy.  It  is  talents  like  these  that  constitute 
the  lyric  poet.  His  pen  is  in  poetry  what  the  harp 
is  in  music, — gentle  and  soothing,  light  and  grace- 
ful, shedduig  a  twilight  over  the  soul,  rather  than 
dazzling  it  with  the  splendor  of  sunlight. 

*'  LlN^S,  AFTffR  THIQ  MaNITKR  OF  THB  Ol- 

DKK-TiHE,"  is  the  third  article  in  the  volume. 
It  is  an  exquisite  poem  throughout.  In  justice  to 
the  poet  it  should  either  be  copied  here  entire,  or 
left  unmutilated.  We  will,  nevertheless,  that 
some  further  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  style, 
quote  a  few  passages.  The  thoughts  and  often  the 
language,  are  of  the  olden  time :  if  the  antiquated 
orthography  were  also  assumed,  the  illusion  would 
be  successfbJ,  and  one  might  believe  he  was  peru'- 
sing  a  '' newly-discovered  manuscript  poem"  of 
Chaucer  or  Spenser : 
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"Xjove  Tibrates  in  the  wind-harp*8  tunoi 
With  fays  and  fairies  lingers  he — 

Gleams  in  the  ring  of  th'  watery  moon, 
Or  treads  the  pebbles  of  the  sea: 

Love  enters  '  court  and  camp  and  grove  \* 

Oh,  every  where  we  meet  thee,  Love ! 

*'  And  every  where  he  welcome  finds, 
To  cottage-door,  or  palace»poreh — 

Love  enters  free  as  spicy  winds, 
With  purple  wings  and  lighted  torch ; 

With  tripping  feet  and  silvery  tongue, 

And  bow  and  darts  behind  him  slung  I 

'*  He  tinkles  in  the  shepherd's  bell. 
And  charms  the  village  maiden's  ear ; 

By  lattice  high  he  weaves  his  spell 
For  ladye-fair  and  cavalier. 

As  sunbeams  melt  the  mountain  snow, 

So  melts  Love's  rays  the  high  and  low. 

"  Oh,  boy -god.  Love !— an  archer  thou— 
Thy  utmost  skill  I  feign  would  test ; 

One  arrow  aim  at  Leila  now, 
And  let  thy  target  be  her  breast! 

Around  her  heart,  oh  fling  thy  chain. 

Or  give  me  back  my  own  again !" 

Id  the  third  stanza  above  quoted,  several  figures 
are  introduced,  (appropriately  here  in  imitatioD 
of  an  old  ballad)  which  serve  to  illustrate  the  use 
of  foreign  images,  alluded  to  in  the  commencement 
of  this  article ;  these  are,  namely,  "  shepherd's 
bell,"  "lattice,"  and  "cavalier,"  (and  perhaps 
"lady-love,")  when  neither  are  known  in  the 
United  States.  We  are  surprised  to  discover  in 
the  writings  of  one  usiially  so  accurate  as  our  au- 
thor, in  the  second  line  of  the  last  stanza  the  use  of 
the  verb  "  feign,"  for  the  adverb  "  lain,"  which 
means  gladly,  and  is  the  word  that  is  wanted  here. 
We  are  not  given  to  hypercrilicism,  and  should 
have  passed  this  instance  by  unnoticed,  were  not 
this  a  very  common  error,  among  both  American 
prose  and  poetic  writers. 

The  next  article  in  the  book,  is  the  popular 
song  entitled  "Thk  Oak."  It  was  suggested 
by  a  touching  incident,  which  the  poet  relates  in 
the  "  notes,"  which  form  entertaining  and  humor- 
ous addenda  to  the  volume.  A  friend  of  the  wri- 
ter returned  in  after  life  to  visit  his  paternal  abode, 
now  passed  into  stranger  hands.  It  was  shaded 
by  an  aged  "  roof-tree,"  under  which  he  had  played 
in  childhood.  Just  as  he  came  in  sight  of  it,  the 
owner  was  sharpening  his  axe,  preparatory  to  cut- 
ting it  down.  "  Why  do  you  do  this  ?"  he  gasped. 
"  I  am  getting  old,  the  woods  are  far  off,  and  the 
tree  is  of  some  value  to  me  to  burn."  "  What  is 
it  worth  for  fire  wood?"  "About  ten  dollars." 
"If  I  give  you  that,  will  you  let  it  stand?" 
"Yes."  "Then  give  me  a  bond  to  that  effect." 
The  paper  was  drawn  up,  it  was  witnessed  by  his 
daughter,  the  money  was  paid,  and  he  left  the 
place  with  an  assurance  from  the  young  girl,  "who 
looked  as  smiling  and  beautiful  as  a  Hebe,"  that 


the  tr«e  should  stand'  as  long  as  she  lived.  We 
would,  if  our  limits  permitted,  here  quote  the  ex- 
quisitely touching  ballad  this  incident  suggested. 
Under  the  title  of  "Woodman,  Spare  that  Tree," 
it  can,  however,  be  found  in  every  music-store 
and  on  almost  every  pjano  in  the  country.  No 
American  song,  we  believe,  has  ever  been  received 
with  such  approbation,  as  this  has  universally  met 
with.  It  has  been  repeatedly  parodied  here  and 
in  England,  which  is  one4>f  the  strongest  tests  of 
unequi^'ocal  popularity.  On  this  delightful  little 
lyric,  and  two  or  three  others,  will  Col.  Morris's 
reputation  as  a  lyric  poet  principally  rest 

"  Rosabel,"  is  next  in  order,  after  the  '*  Oak." 
It  is  a  graceful  production,  but  neither  remarkable 
for  originality  or  that  concentration  of  thought 
and  conciseness  of  expression,  which  lyrics  call  for. 
There  is  repetition  and  "  profiiseness  of  wordiness" 
in  it,  a  tissue  of  pleasing  numbers,  gratify'ing  the 
ear,  but  seldom  interesting  the  feelings.  We  quote 
what  we  consider  the  best  stanza.  It  is  marked 
with  that  sweetness  of  versification  which  never 
deserts  the  poet,  which  smoothness,  though  desi- 
rable in  odes  and  ballads,  where  strength  and  en- 
ergy of  expression  are  misplaced,  in  sterner  themes 
it  must  be  exceedingly  difficult  for  the  author  to 
divest  himself  of,  that  he  may  give  the  necessary 
vigor  to  the  subject. 

**  I  miss  thee  every  where,  beloved, 

I  miss  thee  every  where ; 
Both  night  and  day  wear  dull  away. 

And  leave  me  in  despair. 
The  banquet-hall,  the  play,  the  ball, 

And  childhood's  gladsome  glee, 
Have  lost  their  charms  for  me,  beloved 

My  soul  is  full  of  thee ! 

♦  ♦  ♦  «  «  « 

A  sad  and  weary  lot  is  mine. 

To  love  and  be  forgot, 
A  sad  and  weary  lot,  beloved, 

A  sad  and  weary  lot." 

In  the  last  stanza,  which  is  the  last  one  of  tlie 
poem,  the  second  and  fourth  lines  should  change 
places,  to  give  force  and  finish  to  the  whole ;  thus : 

"  A  sad  and  weary  lot,  beloved. 
To  love  and  befoigoL" 

Instances  of  this  inattention  to  sounding  his 
\-erse8,  are,  however,  rare  in  this  author;  and 
from  their  in  frequency  strike  us  more  forcibly 
when  they  do  occur.  An  ode  "  On  thb  Death 
OF  Gkveb  AL  Deleyan,"  is  martial  and  spirited 
and  highly  creditable  to  the  head  and  heart  of  the 
poet  As  a  poem,  its  unity  and  purity  are  des> 
troyed  by  the  introduction  of  the  name  of  the 
deceased — always,  in  such  cases,  brought  in  with 
very  questionable  taste.  Consequently,  the  two 
concluding  lines. 

Thy  epitaph,  oh  Delevan ! 

God's  noblest  work— an  honest  man ! 

are  tl)e  two  weakest  in  the  poein.     Willis  has 
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ayoided  this  in  bit  noble  ode  on  the  burial  of  his 
classmate,  "  Arnold,"  and  thereby  made  univer- 
sal the  thoughts  which  otherwise  must  have  borne 
a  limited  and  inferior  signification. 

The  next  poem  is  one  that  Ties  in  popularity 
with  *'  The  Oak,**  while  it  equals  it  in  harmony 
of  numbers  and  elegance  of  diction.  In  a  note  the 
poet  says,  ''  those  who  have  heanl  the  exquisite 
manner  in  which  Miss  Horton  renders  Mr.  Horn's 
adaptation  of  this  plaintive  and  touching  air^  scarce- 
ly^ recognise  a  &r  famed  negro  melody,*  with 
which  the  hills,  vallies  and  streams  of  the  west 
have  been  vocal  these  many  years."  We  trans- 
cribe this  song  entire,  while  we  present  our  thanks 
to  the  poet  for  clothing,  in  such  graceful  drapery, 
so  sweet  an  air.  We  believe  it  was  Mr.  Wesley 
who  sagaciously  adapted  religious  words  to  the 
licentious  airs  of  his  time,  and  introduced  them 
iQto  his  church,  in  lieu  of  the  lugubrious  melodies 
that  had  descended  from  the  sad  visaged  round- 
beads,  saying  that  "  If  he  could  help  it,  the  Devil 
should  not  have  all  the  best  tunes  in  the  kingdom." 
To  Col.  Morris  we  would  say,  let  not  the  African 
minstrel  monopolize  the  sweetest,  simplest,  lind 
most  touching  airs  that  are  extant :  this  which  you 
have  rescued,  is  but  one  of  many  that  cheer  the 
boatman,  as'  he  rows  his  laden  barge  beneath  the 
southern  moon-^he  ploughman,  as  he  treads  his 
furrow — the  woodman,  as  he  wields  his  axe — each 
making  water,  field,  and  forest,  vocal  with'  wild 
and  touching  melody. 

«*  A  SOUTHERN  REFRAIN. 

*'  Near  the  Itikt  where  droop*d  the  willow, 

Long  time  ago ! 
Where  the  rock  threw  back  the  billow, 

Brighter  than  snow ; 
Dwelt  a  maid,  beloved  and  cherished, 

By  high  and  low; 
Baty  with  autumn's  leaf  she  perished, 

Long  time  ago ! 

"  Rock  and  tree  and  flowing  water, 

Long  time  ago ! 
Bee  and  bird  and  blossom  taught  her 

Love's  spell  to  know !  . 
While  to  my  fond  words  she  listened, 

Murmuring  low, 
Tenderly  her  dove-eyes  glisten'd 

Lrf>ng  time  ago ! 

"  Mingled  were  our  hearts  for  ever  1 

Long  time  ago ! 
Can  I  now  forget  her  ?— Never  !— 

No,  lost  one,  no ! 
To  her  grave  these  tears  are  given, 

Ever  to  flow ; 
She's  the  star  I  miss'd  from  Heayen, 

Long  time  ago  !"* 

*  The  poet  doubUeM  alludw  to  iho  clanlcal  lyric  commencing, 

"  As  I  wu  gwine  down  Shinbone  alley^ 

Long  time  ago ! 
Pere  I  meat  ole  cousin  Salty, 

Jonpin*  Jim  Crow." 


For  touching  pathos,  gentle  versification,  deli- 
cacy and  purity  of  fancy,  this  little  lyrical  gem  is 
not  surpassed  by  any  thing  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic:  even  by  the  divine  Moore  himself. 
This  is  one  of  the  greenest  leaves  in  our  poet's 
garland. 

The  *' Annivbrsary  Hymit,"  (Fourth  of 
July,^  is  a  bolder  effusion  than  we  have  yet  met 
with  in  the  volume.  Its  ease  and  spirit  will  be 
shown  by  the  concluding  stanza,  as  well  as  afibrd 
an  exhibition  of  the  poet's  powers  in  a  different  vein 
than  his  wont — for  it  is  of  "  tlie  boy-god.  Love," 
and  "  lovely  woman ,'^'  he  most  delights  to  dis- 
course— twenty  out  of  the  thirty  pieces  in  the  vo- 
lume, having  love  and  ladies  for  their  theme — a 
theme  which  has  enlisted  the  most  gifted  geniuses 
since  Apollo  first  made  the  groves  vocal  with  his 
lyre,  and  which,  through  his  Laura,  gave  Petrarch 
an  immortality  to  which  otherwise  his  name  could 
never  have  descended.  We  quote  the  last  stanza 
of  the  hymn  which  sug^gested  these  remarks : 

**  Heirs  of  an  immortal  sire. 

Let  his  deeds  your  hearts  inspire ; 

Weaye  the  strain  and  wake  the  lyre 

Where  your  altars  stand  1 
Hail  with  pride  and  loud  hurrahs, 
Streaming  Jrmn  a  thousand  ^pars, 
Freedom^ s  rainbow  Jlag  of  stars ! 

Symbol  of  our  land ! " 

"  Liirics  FOR  Music,"  are  very  musical  lines, 
but  contain  no  very  striking  passages  that  would 
bear  us  out  in  an  extract.  It  is  too  long  for  a  song 
and  is  wanting  in  that  closeness  of  thought  and  a 
certain  concise  vigor,  without  impairing  its  grace, 
necessary  in  the  lyric,  in  which  a  new  change 
should  be  rung  on  every  line.  Here  a  chord  is 
boldly  struck  at  the  outset  of  a  stanza,  which  is 
made  up  of  its  subsequent  vibrations  that  die  faintly 
away  in  the  last  line. 

"Starlight  Rbcollcctiohb,"  contain  se- 
veral of  the  light  and  gleeful  passages  that  charac- 
terize our  poet  : 

**  Your  love  on  my  heart  gently  fell 
As  the  dew  on  the  flowers  at  eve. 

Whose  bosoms  with  gratitude  swell, 
A  blessing  to  give  and  reoeiye." 

It  has  been  wedded  to  the  most  delicious  har- 
mony by  Charles  E.  Horn. 

"  Rhymb  aitd  Reason,"  is  an  apologue,  in 
which  philosophy  and  fancy  are  combined  in  de- 
lightfiii  verse.  It  reminds  us  of  Collins,  and  is 
not  unworthy  of  any  body.  The  story  is  that 
Rhyme  and  Reason  were  twin-boys,  and  grew  up 
together  playmates.    By  and  by — 


- "  the  boys 


Left  their  native  soil — 
Rhyme's  pursuit  was  idle  joys. 

Reason's  manly  toil : 
Soon  Rhyme  was  starving  in  a  ditch, 
While  Reason  grew  exceeding  rich. 
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**  Since  that  dark  and  fatal  tioiir, 

When  the  brothers  parted, 
Reason  has  bad  wealth  and  power— 

Rhyme*s  poor  and  broken*hearted ! 
And  now,  or  bright  or  stormy  weather, 
They  twain  are  seldom  seen  together !" 

"Wearies  my  Love  of  Letters,"  "  When  other 
Friends  are  round  Thee/'  "My  Mountain  Bride/' 
and  "  Silent  Grief,"  are  the  titles  of  well  known 
•ongs,  set  to  music  by  Horn.  They  are  all  cha- 
racterised by  the  lyrical  ease  of  the  poet  That 
commencing 

^When  other  friends  are  round  thee," 
is  fully  equal  to  any  thing  from  his  pen.  "  Bessy 
Bell,"  "  Love  Thee,  Dearest !"  (set  to  music  by 
Horn,  and  sent  to  a  friend  on  the  day  of  his  mar- 
riage,) **The  Day  is  now  Dawning,  Love,"  are  all 
neatly  turned  songs.  The  versification  and  sylla- 
bic flow  of  the  latter  is  remarkably  harmonious. 

"  Tub  Miniatubb,"  is  in  the  best  vein  of  the 
poet  The  epigrammatic  turn,  with  which  it  closes, 
is  one  of  the  neatest  in  the  language,  and  is  only 
equalled  by  the  grace  and  skill  with  which  the 
thought  is  executed.  This  little  piece  has  travelled 
all  over  Europe,  and  been  translated  into  the 
Spanish,  French,  German,  and  Italian  languages. 
It  was  supposed  to  be  the  production  of  Moore, 
until  claimed  by  the  author. 

"THE  MINIATURE. 
"  William  was  holding  in  his  hand 

The  likeness  of  his  wife — 
Fresh,  as  if  tooched  by  fairy  wand. 

With  beauty,  grace  and  life. 
He  almost  thought  it  spoke : 

He  gazed  upon  the  tnasare  still. 
Absorbed,  delighted  and  amazed, 

To  view  the  artist's  skill 

**  *  This  picture  is  yourself,  dear  Jane, 

'Tis  drawn  to  nature  true : 
I*ve  kissed  it  o*er  and  o*er  again, 

It  is  so  much  like  you.' 
'  And  has  it  kissed  you  back,  my  dear  V 

*  Why — ^no— my  love,'  said  he. 
'  Then,  William,  it  is  very  clear, 

'ri«  nol  of  ott  LIKE  vb!'" 

^'Thk  Retort,"  is  in  the  same  vein.  We  quote 
it  to  show  the  versatility  of  the  author's  powers  : 

"THE  RETORT. 
"  Old  Nick,  who  taught  the  village  school, 

Wedded  a  maid  of  homespun  habit ; 
He  was  as  stubborn  as  a  mule, 

And  she  was  playful  as  a  rabbit* 

"  Poor  Jane  had  scarce  become  a  wife. 
Before  her  husband  sought  to  make  her 

The  pink  of  country-polished  life. 
And  prim  and  formal  as  a  quaker. 

"  One  day  the  tutor  went  abroad. 
And  simple  Jenny  sadly  miss'd  him  ; 

When  he  returned,  behind  her  lord 
She  slyly  stole  and  fondly  ktss'd  him ! 


"  The  husband's  anger  rose ! — and  red 
And  white  his  fiice  alternate  grew ! 

'  Less  freedom,  ma'am !' — ^Jane  sigfa'd  and  said, 
Oh^dtar!  J dicTiit  bum 'toot  |M /"' 

The  fragments  of  an  "IirDiAirPoEtt/'eTchibit 
our  poet's  trying  his  muse  in  a  new  field.  Some 
of  the  passages  are  vigorous  and  highly  poetic,  but 
the  full  vigor  of  many  lines  is  lessened  by  a  lyrical 
polish  which  has  become  habitual  to  his  pen.  We 
will  quote  the  second  stanza : 

"  See  their  glittering  files  advancing, 
See  upon  the  free  winds  dancing 

Pennon  proud  and  gaudy  plume : 
The  strangers  come  in  evil  hour. 
In  pomp  and  panoply  and  power. 
To  plant  a  weed  where  bkxm'd  a  flower. 
Where  sun^ine  broke  to  spread  a  shower, 
And,  while  upon  our  tribes  they  lower, 
Think  they  our  manly  hearts  will  cower. 

To  meet  a  warrior's  doom  7" 

"  Links  to  a  Poet,"  are  good,  and  marked 
for  the  smoothness  of  its  verse.  It  was  originally 
addressed  to  Prosper  M.  Wetmore,  and  (whkh 
goes  to  illustrate  what  we  have  before  said  in  re- 
ference to  the  introductkn  of  sir-names  into  a 
poem,)  began, 

**  Prosper  Montgomery  Wetmore ! 
There's  music  in  the  name." 

The  poet  himself  has  borne  testimony  to  the 
equivocal  taste  of  this,  by  rejecting,  in  his  later 
edition  of  the  poem,  the  first  two  lines,  and  substi- 
tuting the  following: 

*'  How  sweet  the  cadence  of  thy  lyre ! 

What  melody  of  words ! 
They  strike  a  pulse  witliin  the  heart 

Like  songs  of  forest  birds. 
Or  tinkling  of  the  shepherd's  bell 

Among  the  mountain  herds." 

The  last  stanza  is  very  fine : 

«  Then  blessings  on  thee,  minstrel — * 

Thy  faulu  let  others  scan  : 
There  may  foe  spots  upon  the  sun. 

Which  those  may  view  that  can ; 
I  see  them  not— yet  know  thee  well 

•^  poet  and  a  mm  r 

A  playful  sonnet,  a  humorous  tragi-comic  efla- 
sion,  entitled  "  The  Dismissed,"  which  is  tafli- 
ciently  expressive  of  its  character,  and  a  grac^iii 
song,  beginning,  *'  What  can  it  Mean?"  clote  the 
lyrical  portion  of  the  volume.  We  give  the  first 
and  last  stanza  of  this : 

"  I'm  much  too  young  to  marry, 

For  I'm  only  seventeen ; 
Why  think  I  then  of  Harry  7 

What  can  it  mean--what  can  it  mean  ? 

4>  *  4t  #  % 

*  Orlgioally  wrlttan  "Wetmore,*'  for  *'  mlnefr*]." 
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'M'm  hot  in  lots! — Oh  smother 

Such  a  thought  at  seTeoteeo  ; 
I'll  go  and  ask  my  mother 

What  it  can  mean — what  it  can  mean  ?'» 

Three  addresses,  for  the  benefit  of  William 
Dunlap,  James  Sberidao  Knowles,  and  Henry 
Placide,  Esq's,  conclude,  with  the  addition  of  a 
few  pages  of  entertaining  notes,  the  vol  ume.  These 
addresses  are  humorous,  epigrammattcal,  and  ex- 
ceedingly appropriate.  They  contain  many  pas- 
sages of  high  poetic  merit.  We  quote  a  portion 
of  the  address  written  for  Placide,  that  we  may 
exhibit  the  poet  under  a  new  phase : 

"  Oh  ye,  who  oome  the  laggard  hours  to  while, 

And  with  the  laugh-provoking  muse  to  smile, 

Remember  this !  the  mirth  that  cheers  you  so. 

Shows  but  the  surface— not  the  depths  below ! 

Then  judge  not  lightly  of  the  actor's  art, 

Who  smiles  to  please  you,  with  a  breaking  heart  1 

Neglect  him  not  in  his  hill-cIimbing  course. 

Not  treat  him  with  less  kindness  than  your  horse : 

Up  hill  indulge  him— down  the  steep  descent 

Spare—and  don't  urge  him  when  his  strength  is  spent; 

Impel  him  briskly  o'er  the  level  earth. 

But  in  the  stable  don't  forget  his  worth ! 

So  with  the  actoi^— while  you  work  him  hard, 

Be  mindful  of  his  claims  to  your  regard." 

The  beauty  of  this  passage  is  self-evident  The 
last  four  lines,  but  two,  clothing  in  new  language 
an  old  adage,  have  recently  been  adopted  by  an 
English  sporting  journal  for  its  motto,  than  which 
nothing  can  be  more  appropriate. 

We  have  now,  as  far  as  our  limits  would  per- 
mit, shown  on  what  foundation  Col.  Morris  lays 
claim  to  rank  among  American  poets.  That  he 
holds  the  first  rank  among  them,  we  neither  assert 
nor  believe;  but  that  he  is  entitled  to  a  distin- 
guished place  among  the  few  who  have  been  'Hried 
and  found  worthy,"  will  not  be  questioned  by  any 
one  who  has  impartially  read  this  article,  and  seen 
fit  to  exercise  his  judgment  with  regard  to  the 
merits  of  the  poet 

The  characteristics  of  Col.  Morris's  poetry,  are 
delicacy  of  perception,  elegance  of  expression,  li- 
quid flow  of  syllables,  and  pervading  smoothness 
of  versification.  The  characteristic  feature  of  the 
poet's  mind,  seems  to  be  gentleness,  tenderness  of 
feeling,  playful  humor,  and  a  fimcy,  warm  but 
chaste,  that  delights  in  picturing  Love  under  his 
thousand  varied  and  beautiful  shapes,  in  dallying 
with  his  locks,  in  sporting  with  his  bow  and  arrows, 
and  with  graceful  reverence  adoring  him  in  his 
own  fair  temple — woman — flinging  upon  her  heart, 
his  altar,  the  votive  offerings  of  his  gentle  muse. 
He  is  not  a  poet  of  nature,  but  of  the  heart !  As  a 
man  of  the  world,  he  displays  an  acute  and  humor- 
ous insight  into  character,  an  instinctive  percep- 
tion of  the  ludicrous.  He  tells  an  admirable  story 
and  possesses  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  amusing 
anecdote.    His  wit  does  not  sparkle^  but  glows 


and  warms  the  heart  with  its  genial  and  langh- 
exciting  influence.  As  a  member  of  society,  few 
men  are  more  beloved  or  universally  esteemed; 
and  his  amiability  of  heart  and  kindness  of  man- 
ners, have  drawn  round  him  numerous  and  attach- 
ed friends.  As  a  literary  man,  he  is  without  pro- 
fessional envy,  and  we  regret  to  say,  also  without 
sufficient  ambition  to  urge  him  to  labor  for  the 
name  which  his  genius  and  talents,  if  industriously 
exercised  and  properly  directed,  should  win  for 
him.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  that  disburthened  of  the 
cares  of  editorshipv  he  will  devote  his  literary  lei- 
sure to  the  production  of  something  more  elaborate 
than  he  has  yet  attempted,  which  will  give  him  a 
substantial  place  in  the  foremost  line  of  American 
poets.  Col.  Morris,  as  well  as  a  literary,  has  long 
been  a  military  man.  After  passing  through  the 
several  grades  of  rank,  he  has  recently  been  ap- 
pointed general  of  a  New  York  brigade  of  artil- 
lery. When  colonel,  he  was  of  essential  service 
in  quelling  the  formidable  riots  of  1834. 

Colonel,  now  general  Morris,  is  a  little  under 
the  medium  height,  his  person  inclined  to  portli- 
ness, his  face  full,  his  complexion  ruddy,  his  eyes 
dark  and  exceedingly  fine,  with  a  laughing  ex- 
pression, indicative  of  the  humor  that  constitutes  a 
prominent  trait  in  his  character.  His  forehead  is 
high,  fair  and  well  shaped,  showing,  phrenologi- 
cally,  prominent  developments  of  the  imaginative 
and  inventive  powers ;  the  organs  of  thought  and 
reflection  being  less  apparent.  Though  somew hat 
heavy,  his  head  is  decidedly  intellectual :  altoge- 
ther, our  poet  would  be  called  a  '^handsome,  dark- 
complexioned,  stout  gentleman,"  thirty-eight  years 
of  age,  or  thereabout  He  has  been  married  twelve 
years,  and  resides  at  a  delightful,  seat,  called  "  Un- 
dercliff,"  among  the  highlands,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Hudson,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  grandest  sce- 
nery in  America,  where  he  enjoys,  we  trust,  that 
''otium  cum  dignitate,"  so  congenial  with  the 
feelings  of  the  poet. 


THE  WORLD. 


The  world  presents  an  infinity  of  aspects.  Shaks- 
peare  called  it  a  stage,  and  men  and  women  the  players. 
The  merchant  regards  it  a  great  bazaar,  in  which  every 
thing  is  an  article  of  trade— the  physician  deems  it  a 
great  hospital,  the  preacher  looks  at  it  as  a  church, 
mine-host  fancies  it  a  tavern  on  the  great  highway 
from  nothing  to  eternity,  and  to  the  black-leg  life  seems 
a  game,  in  which  death  holds  all  the  aces  and  trumps 
and  takes  whomsoever  he  pleases.  It  is  a  school-house 
to  the  pedagogue,  a  ball-room  to  the  dancing-master, 
and  a  prison  to  the  turnkey.  The  sportsman  views  it 
as  a  great  field,  on  which  Death  is  the  wily  Nimrod  and 
men  and  women  his  game ;  while  the  theological  pisca- 
tor  deemeth  it  a  wide  fish  pond,  in  which  all,  from  the 
whales  to  the  minnows,  are  nibbling  and  biting  at  the 
gikied  baiu  which  the  Devil  throws  'm,—lHeaperlm, 
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The  following  tribute  of  affectionate  remembranoe 
and  sympathizing  friendship,  has  been  delayed  to  this 
late  period  by  family  afflictions  and  the  protracted  in- 
disposition of  the  authoress.  In  transmitting  the  lines 
the  writer  accompanied  them  with  a  request  that  the 
obituary  notice  inserted  in  the  **S€uihtm  Religieus  Tele- 
gn^A,"  a  few  days  after  the  afflictiFC  dispensation, 
should  be  republished  with  them  in  the  Mkssknokr. 
We  could  have  no  hesitation  in  complying  with  this 
touching  and  reasonable  requesL  Indeed  the  Messen- 
ger would  kave  been  a  most  appropriate  place  for  this 
deaenred  tribute  to  the  memory  of  one  whose  worth  and 
excellence  could  only  be  fully  knoVn  and  appreciated 
by  her  sunriving  partner,  and  his  bereaved  family.  Bat 
he  shrunk  from  obtruding  his  griefs  on  his  readers, 
knowing  that  nothing  but  the  sustaining  hand  of  Pro- 
vidence, and  the  prospect  of  an  endless  reunion,  could 
impart  consolation  to  his  lacerated  feelings.  Time  may 
alleviate  or  mitigate  his  sorrow,  but  cannot  banish  from 
his  remembrance  one  who  was  emphatically  his  compa- 
nion, his  counsellor — ever  ready  to  console  and  support 
him  in  the  hour  of  adversity—and  a  faithful  and  devo- 
ted partner  in  sorrow  and  in  joy. 

LINES  IN  MEMORY  OF 

MRS.  MAR6AR£T  ANN  WHITE, 

Who  died  in  Rtekmond,  Va.,  D$eanher  11, 18S7— of  e4  4S  yegr$. 

Oh,  holy  is  the  place 
Where  rest  the  ashes  of  the  sainted  dead ; 

Angels  of  grace. 
Their  viewless  wings  in  ceaseless  vigils  spread ; — 
Most  holy  is  the  place— there,  lightly,  lightly  tread ! 

Hope  cheers  their  k>ng  repose ; 
There  spirit-minstrels  chant  celestial  lays 

To  Him  who  rose, 
And  by  His  power  their  slumbering  charge  shall  raise. 
And  cause  the  grave's  seal'd  depths  to  burst  with  soogs 

of  praise. 

And  she,  whom  now  we  mourn, — 
That  angel-one  to  whom  the  grace  was  given, 

While  pains  were  borne. 
And  nature  rent  and  soul  from  body  riven. 
The  symphonies  to  catch,  and  sing  the  strains  of  Heaven ; 

She,  too,  with  songs  shall  wake, 
And  that,  now  nerveless  hand — its  torpor  o'el^- 

The  harp  shall  take. 
And  from  its  tuneful  strings  such  sweetness  pour. 
As  only  they  can  wake  who  sing  ''earth's  sorrows  o'er." 

Till  then,  thou  blest  one,  sleep ! 
And  lingering  love,  by  that  green  grave  of  thine, 

Long,  long  shall  weep, 
And  myrtle  wreaths  with  rosy  garlands  twine— 
Emblem  of  fadeless  love— to  grace  that  sacred  shrine. 

And  with  the  mourning  band 
Who  to  that  hallowed  haunt  their  offerings  bring, 

A  stranger-hand 
Would  o'er  her  urn  a  simple  tribute  fling ; 
Tho^  but  a  forest-rose — frail,  fading  thing ! 
Love  consecrates  the  gifi,— 'tis  friendship's  offering. 
Jtfoine. 


From  the  Smtthtm  ReHgiouM  Teiegt^k. 

Bled,  St  her  reeldenee,  on  Sliockoe  Hill,  Decetober  11,  lOT, 
lire.  MARGARET  ANN  WHITE,  In  the  forty-thiid  jw  of 
her  age,  wife  of  Mr.  Thomas  W.  White,  Edhor  and  Propridtf 
of  the  Southern  Liierarf  Meaeenger. 

The  deceaeed  had  been  twenty -seven  yean  In  married  life  aad 
wag  boned  on  her  marriage  day,  the  19th  December. 

She  had  become  a  member  of  the  vioible  ehureh  in  tUi  dtj, 
and  it  Utmore  thorn  hoped,  of  the  invWMe  church,  about itziMi 
yean  ago,  under  the  minietry  of  the  lamented  Dr.  John  n.Rke, 
then  Pastor  of  the  first  Presbyterian  church,  Ricbmood,  and 
afterwards  Profeasor  of  Christian  Theology  lo  the  Uoloo  Tbeo* 
logical  Seariaary.  Doubtless  a  happy  meeting  has  taken  plict 
In  the  upper  sanctuary  between  the  Pastor,  and  this  laiob  of 
his  flock,  and  this  too  In  the  prteeoee  of  the  master  Sbepberd 

Her  religious  awakening  was  of  a  yery  strongly  nuzktd 
character,  and  her  distress  on  account  of  sis  was  perhapt  rati, 
sually  deep  and  long  continued  ;  but  when  she  feit  the  principk 
of  rebellion  and  unbelief  subdued,  and  found  peace  with  Ged 
through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  her  religious  eajoymcat  vn 
equally  marked  and  decided. 

Occasional  doubts  she  had  in  the  earlier  periods  of  her  cbrii> 
Uan  experience,  but  lliey  were  all  gradually  dispelled,  and  dis- 
appeared In  the  course  of  a  prolonged  ezperience  of  growdi  io 
grace ;  and  long  beibre  ber  spirit  took  iu  upward  flifiit,  her 
faith  could  say  "  abba,  father,"  with  as  sUnple  a  certiiBtrai 
her  natural  memory  could  recall  the  pareots  of  her  yosik. 
"  He  that  io  begotten  oj  Ood  keepeth  himselt;  and  thot  wkhi 
onetouehethhimnoti  and  we  Anow  that  fee  on  tj  GodfUdf^ 
whole  world  lieth  in  wickedness." 

During  the  risitallon  of  the  cholera,  in  the  iall  of  1919, 
she  was  called  to  the  painfbl  trial  of  surreoderio;  ber  nij 
surrlring  son,  a  promislnjr  young  man  of  nioeteeD  jnn,  u 
which  aflllctlon  she  was  jrreally  supported,  and  to  which  ihi 
was  greatly  reconciled,  not  onlj  by  the  reflection  ifati  diii  tu 
her  heuTenlj  Father*s  will,  but  also  by  the  food  hope  ihsiiUi 
was  his  chosen  mode  of  calling  some  of  ber  loTed  tronieholii 
to  a  saying  acquaiotanee  with  himself.  The  feelhiff  she  sfesd 
to  cherish  was,  "  here,  Lord,  am  I,  and  the  chUdreo  wfaesi  iboi 
hastgWen  me." 

One  year  ago  last  August,  an  Inquiry  into  the  causes  of  b« 
daslining  health,  and  peculiar  sufferings,  satisfied  her  phjei- 
clans  and  herself  that  rocorery  was  hopeleai  j  and  that  ebi 
must  gather  In  her  strength  and  fortitude,  and  call  all  ber  pi«9 
to  the  Usk  of  patiently  enduring  th^  slow  torture,  aod  fiosOj 
becoming  the  subject  of  the  certain  triumph  of  sa  mtend  ess- 
eer.  Blessed  be  Ood— this  was  not  the  comueBoeiiieat  of  ber 
acquaintance  with  him.  She  knew  Him  long  befeie-aod  Inet 
Him  to  be  «  s  very  preoeni  help  {rT  iro^U." 

She  was  resigned  from  ih«  first— her  mind  was  delifhifollj 
exercised—"  her  peace  was  like  ariyer."  Her  sofferrDg  caoe 
daily  like  the  person  and  eountenance  of  death  io  her  cbaobir, 
but  her  earthly  phyaldan  came  falthAilly  whh  hisskilfal  alle- 
Tiations,  and  then  her  heavenly  physician  was  nerer  eheenr, 
making  her  daily  more  happy  than  the  daughter!  of  heakbaBd 
bloom,  and  "  giving  her  oongo  in  the  nighV* 

Her  decline  was  uninterrupted,  though  onezpectedlj  Am: 
ber  bodily  sufferings  apparently  on  the  conaliDt  increBee,ai 
was  also  her  experience  of  that  "  peace  wiiieh  pessetfa  aH 
understanding.*'  It  was  always  good  to  Tisit  her  sick  rooa, « 
least  in  the  experience  of  all  thoee  wholove  to  bntthe  (hi 
atmosphere  of  heavenly  communion }  antfioDg  will  ber  peh 
and  smiling  face,  and  the  quiet  aparlmeot  where  she  Itj,  be  tbi 
plaure  of  hallowed  recollections. 

Towards  the  lost,  her  spasms  amounted  to  conrulnooi,  a^ 
they  followed  in  such  rapkl  succession,  that  only  et  short  iole^ 
Tals,  and  far  between,  was  she  able,  apparently,  to  commd 
her  thoughts  at  all.  For  two  weeks  before  she  breathed  ber  IU, 
her  body  seemed  to  be  given  Into  the  hands  of  her  disease,  vbkh 
kept  k  unceasingly  upon  the  rack :  but  there  Is  no  neceesiiy  fn> 
this  CO  believe  that  her  spirit  (the  link  of  sympathy  belsf  joi- 
tially  broken,)  was  not  the  meanwhile  in  quiet  amicipaiiin  r^ 
posing  on  the  bosom  of  Its  heavenly  friend.  A  lodd  ioiemlvp 
allowed  her  to  give  the  affectionate  ftrewell  embrace  to  bw  bee- 
band  and  her  daughters  and  servants.  Her  death  et  lai(«t* 
apparently  but  a  soft  and  easy  cessation  of  the  labor  ot  Ii^»f- 
**  Blessed  are  the  dead  who  die  In  the  Lord.  Theyrtafirov 
their  labor.** 
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PAYMENTS  TO  SOUTHERN  LITERARY  MESSENGER, 

FROM   THB  20th   OW  AUGUST,  TO  THE  13tH   OF  BBPTBMBKR,  1838. 

All  pereons  who  have  made  payments  early  enough  to  be  entered,  and  whose  names  do  not  appear  in  tkU 
published  receipt  hst,  or  in  that  oftfu  next  number,  are  requested  to  give  notice  of  the  omission  immediateir 
after  receiving  the  November  number,  in  order  that  the  correction  may  be  forthwith  made. 

Adie,  Sanrael  r Richmond.... voIaS,  4 

Armlaiead,  Surke North  Carolina toM 

Alston,  William  M W  H  W. . .  .N.  Carolina. . .  .Tola a,  8 
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Speed,  Dr.  RufusK B  FR.... N.Carolina. .vols 9,  8,  4 

Suunton  Lyceum Staunton vol  4 

Treadway,  Mrs.  S.  B New  York vol  4 

Tate,  Mrs.  Jane  C.  H MisslsaippI vol  4 

Timberlake,  Edward  J Alabama vol  4 

Thomas,  Levis  S Alabama vol4 

Taylor,  Robert  D R  N. . . . Portsmouth, Va vol  4 

Warrington,  Com.  Lewis R  N Norfolk. . .  .vols  8,  4 

William,  Dr.  Thomas. . .  .R  N Portsmouth,  Va vol  4 

Williamson,  Dr.  W.  H. .($15,  Aug  97,). .N.  Carolina pes 4 

W&ikina,  Dr.  E.  F Mississippi vol  8 

Whittle,  L.N JLO, pn Georgia. vol 4 

WI  n  n ,  Rich  ard  D Georg  la. ... .  vols  8, 4 

Walker,  Samuel  J H  ltD....Oakville,  Va vol  4 

Yarbrough,John Richmond vols 

Zennivan,  Hiram  H Georgia. vol4 


AT   MANSFIELD,  NEAR  PETERSBURG,  VIRGINIA. 

Having  opened  a  School  at  this  place  for  the  education  of  our  daughters,  we  are  desirous  of  having  a  few 
others  as  com|}Bnioii8  in  their  studies.  The  number,  however,  shall  in  no  case  exceed  twenty,  experience 
having  taught  us  that  much  evil  arises  from  the  collection  of  young  females  into  large  boarding  schools.  We 
have  observed  that  jealousies,  rivalries,  evil  speaking,  and  all  the  wiclced  tempers  of  the  heart,  will  arise  even 
where  there  are  a  few  together ;  and,  to  keep  them  down,  there  must  be  a  constant  and  watchful  supervision, 
which  cannot  be  exjaect^  in  lar^  seminaries. 

We  have  no  public  examinations,  (holdino^  them  to  be  deceptive,  and  injurious  to  solid  improvement,  and  the 
ooCftsions  on  which  bold  ij^norance  and  fool-hardiness  most  generally  outstrip  and  bear  the  palm  from  the  best, 
thoaorh  raodest  and  bashful  scholar,)  but  try  to  educe  study  from  the  pleasure  of  learning  and  the  love  of 
knowledge. 

We  utterly  discard  the  foolish  and  destructive  practice,  followed  only  to  flatter  parents,  of  attempting  (o 
teach  every  thing,  even  the  abstrusest  sciences,  in  a  few  weeks,  to  tender  and  immature  minds,  scarcely  able  to 
endure  the  labor  of  the  plainest  studies.  Our  object  is  to  give  a  thorough  and  expanded  instruction  in  the  main 
branches  of  a  liberal  education.  When  this  is  accomplish^  the  pupil  may  advance  with  some  chance  of  success 
and  some  pleasure,  into  the  languages  and  higher  branches  of  science,  which  we  instruct  them  in  so  soon  as  they 
are  prepared  to  attend  to  them. 

EXPEJfSES  (half  in  adt»m«e,  the  baianee  at  the  end  office  months,)  fir  the  Mchoiastie  year  qf  ten  months,  comtnai- 
eing  the  first  of  October  and  ending  the  Slst  of  July. 

Boai-d,  incladine  all  expenses, w .  .0120  00 

Taition  in  English  branches, 30  00 

Do.         PrenS «0  00 

Idp*  Music  will  be  taught  by  a  master  from  Petersburg,  at  the  usual  price.  Use  of  Piano  Forte  01  per 
month.  HUGH  A.  QARLAND,  Late  qf  MuUtnburg,  Va. 

yy  Saving  placed  one  of  my  daughters  the  laet  five  months  wUh  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Garland,  H  affords  roe  pleasure  to  embrace 
Ibis  opportunity  oftestifylne  to  ihelr  ability  and  faiihrulness  as  instructors,  and  to  the  parental  care  exercised  over  those  entrusted 
to  tbeir  charge.  I  paid  Mansfield  several  visits  during  the  session,  and  always  fuood  mv  child  entirely  contented.  Indeed 
I  bare  never  seen  a  beuer  regulated  family.  All  the  young  ladies,  (and  there  were  ten  or  twelve  beskJes  Mrs.  Garland's  daugh- 
ters,) seemed  perfectly  at  home— to  be  as  it  were  a  H&mlly  among  themselves— and  as  cheerful  and  happy  as  they  well  could  be. 

The  improvement  of  my  daughter  was  fully  as  great  as  I  either  expected  or  calculated  oa.  __ 

UiciSund,  .angusth,  Idk  THOMAS  W.  WHITE. 


IV. 
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OOLLEGB  TtiFTBMLABY,  RICHMOND,  VA. 

Charity,  we  will  append  extractB  from  letten  receired  fraoi  the 
moBt  respectable  and  influential  members  of  the  Medical  7ro- 
feeaion,  who  have  seen  the  system  In  successftil  operadoB. 
JOHN  C0LL£N.  M.  D. 


From  the  Riehtnond  Compiler,  Sept.  14,  ISSS. 
SC^Ths  Faculty  of  our  Medical  College  aaaounce  the  opeo- 
Ing  of  their  Inflrmary  by  advertisement  ia  our  to-day*s  paper. 
We  refer  the  reader  to  their  notice  in  our  advertising  columns. 
The  opening  of  this  Infirmary,  in  connection  with  the  College, 
admirably  fitted  out  as  H  is,  with  its  excellent  regulations  and 
competent  superfmendents,  we  look  upon  as  an  event  not  among 
the  least  important  in  the  advancements  and  improvements  of 
our  city.  Already,  before  the  public  announcement  of  its  rea- 
diness for  patients,  its  mllity  and  public  benefit  is  proved  in  the 
numbers  which  have  been  forced  upon  it,  in  consequence  of 
the  want  of  comfortable  apartments,  or  of  that  careful  attention 
and  nursing  requisite  in  slclcness,  and  In  many  cases  from  both 
these  causes.  The  anticipations  of  the  Faculty  have  indeed 
been  far  exceeded  by  the  patronage  they  have  received.  We 
trust  their  praiseworthy  enterprize  may  continue  to  meet  the 
encouragement  it  merits—conscious  that  it  will  be  a  great  pub- 
lic convenience,  while  it  will  contribute  lu  full  share  In  ndti* 
gating  the  sufferings  of  humanity. 

COLLEGE  INFIRMARY. 

The  undersicrned,  Professors  in  the  Medical  College  of  Rich* 
mond,  have  fitted  up  an  Infirmary,  (capable  of  containing  two 
hundred  patients,)  and  are  preparea  to  receive  persons  laboring 
tinder  all  diseases,  not  contagiou*.  The  plan  of  the  Institution 
being  novel  in  this  city,  they  will  briefly  deuil  the  advantages 
whicn  must  result  from  it,  to  the  community  generally,  but  more 
especially  to  the  ownert  and  hirers  of  Slaves.  The  Importance 
of  judicious  and  careful  nursing  is  apparent  to  every  one  ;  for 
upon  it,  the  success  of  medical  treatment  not  unfrequently  de* 
peniiii.  To  supply  this  important  auxiliary,  the  Sisters  of 
Charity  have  been  obtained,  and  their  unwearied  devotion  to 
the  siclc  in  many  of  the  Infirmaries  and  Hospitals  of  Europe, 
and  in  this  country,  is  a  guaranty  that  whatever  attentive  ana 
judicious  nursing  can  effect,  may  be  confidently  expected.  To 
them  will  be  conflded  the  administration  of  medicines  and  diet, 
while  the  Infirmary  will  be  regularly  attended  by  one  of  the 
Professors ;  and  in  all  cases  requiring  it,  consultation  will  be 
promptly  had. 

In  the  Infirmary,  the  sick  will  be  furnished  with  well  venti- 
lated apartments,  bedding,  nursing^  dte(,  medicines,  physician^t 
attendance,  and  all  necessary  services,  (as  for  instance,  bleeding, 
cupping,  or  leeching,)  for./?re  dollars  per  ueek;  a  sum  very 
considerably  less  than  the  ordinary  charge  for  the  physician's 
attendance,  exclusive  of  medicines,  nursing,  diet,  kc.,  while 
in  their  own  dwellings.  Separate  apartments  have  been  re- 
served for  private  patients,  who  may  resort  to  the  Institution  for 
'  Surgical  or  Medical  Treatment,  under  the  care  of  one  of  the 
Physicians  of  the  Institution. 

The  Infirmary  commends  Itself  to  the  ottner§  and  hirers  of 
Sltvres,  from  the  fidelity  with  which  the  sick  will  be  nursed,—- 
the  regularity  of  the  administration  of  medicines  and  judicious 
diet,  at  the  smallest  possible  expense. 

The  Infirmary  is  now  ready  for  the  reception  of  patients ;  and 
the  citizens  generally  are  Invited  to  inspect  the  house  and 
accommodations. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  have  not  witnessed  the  beneficial 
operation  of  such  an  Institution,  and  are  not  aware  of  the  high 
estimate  which  is  justly  set  upon  the  services  of  the  Sisters  of 


R.  L.  BOHANNAN,  M.  D. 
L.  W.  CHAMBERLATNE.  M.  D. 
AUG.  L.  WARNER,  M.  B. 
TH :  JOHNSON,  M.  D. 
SOCRATES  MAUPDr,  M.  D. 

Extract  from  Dr.  R.  6.  Stuart's  Letter ; 

BaUsnun-e,  Juiv  96, 18M, 
Dear  Sir, --It  affords  me  much  pleasure  to  have  H  in  my  powtf 
to  answer  you  most  favorably  in  relation  to  the  Siatefa  of  Charity: 
thev  have  been  at  the  Maryland  Uosfriial  four  yean  and  a  hair; 
and  every  day  has  Increased  my  confidence  in,  and  reHaaee 
upon  them ;  Indeed  1  would  not  be  willing  to  condncitUa  latfi- 
luiion  on  any  other  pian—they  conduct  the  domestic  coDceru  of 
the  house  with  great  economy,  and  the  patients  nntfenniy  fec^ 
come  attached  to  them.  In  mj  opinion  von  will  do  wteiyts 
select  these  ladies  to  condua  your  institution— ibey  are  Ihe  o«ly 
nurses  I  have  ever  seen,  to  be  depended  upon. 
With  much  regard,  very  truly,  yours, 

R,  8.  STUART,  U.  D. 
President  of  the  Maryland  HoapinL 
Dr.  Aug.  L.  Warner. 

Extract  from  Prof.  Punglison's  Letter: 

PhiUtde^ihn,  Juhf  SS,  1818. 
My  Dear  Sir— On  the  subject  of  your  proposed  Infiimaxy  at- 
tended by  Sisters  of  Charity,  I  have  nothing  ftut  what  Is  &v«np 
ble  to  remark.  My  experience  elsewhere  Is  very  much  In  fimc 
of  such  a  scheme.  I  have  seen  no  drawback,  relignwa  or  mo- 
ral, to  the  association ;  whilst  every  consideratk>n  coooeoed 
with  faithful  discharge  of  duties,  and  the  exardse  of  thekiai- 
Uest  sympathies,  is  In  favor  of  lu 

Whatever  prejudice  may  exist  at  first,  and  I  hope  in  yoor  o- 
lightened  community  It  will  ht  i$ifinite*isnal,  caaoM  imto  Ade 
and  to  vanish  before  the  results  of  experience. 

Believe  me,  my  dear  sir,  very  trnly,  yoorSf 

ROBLET  DUNOLISOX,  IL  B. 
Prof.  Warner. 

Extract  fh)m  Prof.  Hall's  Letter; 

Bahimare,  JU^  98, 13K. 
Dear  Sir — ^I  can  reply  to  your  favor  of  the  34ih  foec  wkfa  cretC 
pleasure.  The  Sisters  of  Charity,  by  their  vows  devote  tmm- 
selves  to  duties  of  active  benevolence.  They  ere  tlw  moit 
valuable  ladies,  and  beyond  price,  as  the  saperioieiidaniB  ofSos- 
pitals  and  Infirmaries,  in  both  of  which  tosdtutioBa,  they  ka« 
nave  the  care  of  the  sick. 

Yours,  very  respectfully  and  tmly, 

RICHARD  W.  HALL,  K.  D. 
Dr.  A.  L.  Warner. 

Extract  of  a  Letter  ftom  Prot  Potter  t 

Balthnurt^  BtpL^lOA. 
Dear  Sir— As  regards  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  rbey  oie  cer- 
tainly to  be  preferred  to  all  other  nuraee— they  mokat  bo  one. 
The  prejudice,  if  any  exlst8|Will  pass  away,  when  their  <fian- 
terestod  usefulness  Is  seen.  They  work  for  the  other  world,  aad 
not  for  this,  or  themselves.  They  are  always  <Aicdieu  m  Iks 
medical  auendants,  and  consider  themselree  bound  to  cany 
their  orders  into  effect 

Dear  sir,  very  respectfully,  youre, 

NATH*L  POTTER,  SL  D. 
Prof.  A.  L.  Warner. 


West  End  of  Main  Street— Norfolk,  Virginia. 

This  well  known  house  having  been  newly  fitted  up  and  greatly  improtred,  is  now  occapied  bj 
the  subscriber,  who  offers  its  accommodations  and  his  own  best  services  to  travellers^  whose  &¥onUe 
opinion  of  his  establishment  it  will  be  the  height  of  bis  ambition  to  secure. 

Families  can  be  accommodated  in  a  neat  and  comfortable  style. 

Qc^  The  Mail  Stage  for  Elizabeth  City,  Hertford  and  Edenton,  leaves  the  Exchange  Hold  tvery 
other  day.  »    «   iirATnnE^oc 

September  1, 1838.  *"  ^'  WAL.TJs.KS. 

THOMAS  SEMMES,  Counsel  and  Attorney  at  Law, 

Practices  in  the  local  Courts  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  tht  , 
United  States  at  Washington  City.     Office  at  Alexandria,  D.  C. 

WILLIAM  F.  RITCHIE,  late  of  Riclimond,  Virsinia^ 

Attorney  at  Law,  Vicksburg,  Mississippi. 
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FIVE  DOLLARS  PER  ANHUU. 


THE  ITALIAN   OPERA.* 

One  of  the  greatest  enjoyments  of  a  European  resi- 
dence, to  a  person  of  natural  or  cultivated  taste,  is 
derived  from  the  opportunity  which  it  affords,  of  hear- 
ing the  best  music,  by  the  best  performers.  Without 
pretending  to  the  exquisite  ear  or  exalted  passion,  of 
a  professed  dideUmle^  I  can  Uuly  say  that  I  deemed 
this  one  of  the  greatest  of  my  privileges  and  plea- 
sures. It  was  in  Paris,  where  I  resided  during  the 
first  years  of  adolescence,  that  I  chiefly  enjoyed  the 
gratification  of  which  I  speak.  The  Italian  opera  there 
is  constantly  supplied  with  the  most  eminent  artists, 
and  was  during  the  greater  part  of  my  time,  under  the 
direction  of  the  celebrated  Mautro  Rossini  himself. 
He  was  not  exactly  the  manager,  the  Unprttwrio  as  the 
Italians  phrase  it ;  but  a  sort  of  general  superintendent 
who  directed  the  choice  and  the  getting  up  of  the  per- 
formances, which  were  composed,  chiefly,  of  his  own 
pieces.  This  was  obviously  a  great  and  rare  advan- 
tage. It  was  like  Shakspeare  or  Moliere,  superintend- 
ing the  production  of  his  own  immortal  works.  It  may 
not  be  a  little  curious  to  know,  that  so  far  from  pre- 
senting the  refined  or  intellectual  appearance  which  we 
would  be  apt  to  attribute  to  him,  the  great  composer  is 
of  a  rubicund,  jolly  countenance,  and  of  gross  corporeal 
proportions.  His  tastes  and  habits  are  in  accordance, 
lor  he  has  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  greatest 
epicures  or  rather  gtatronomta  of  the  day.  In  the 
quaint  language  of  Charles  Lamb,  he  is  a  great  lover  of 
**  the  delicious  juices  of  meaU  and  fishes."  It  dimin- 
ishes our  interest  in  eminent  musicians,  to  learn  that 
their  minds  and  habits  are,  generally,  but  little  in  har- 
mony with  the  etberial  character  of  their  pursuits. 
They  are  certainly  with  many  honorable  exceptions, 
opt  to  be  intemperate,  and  are  rarely  intellectual,  though 
I  am  not  disposed  to  judge  them  so  harshly  as  Dr.  John- 
son, who  observed,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  that  Dr.  Bur- 
ney  was  the  only  musician  he  ever  knew,  who  was  not 
a  fool.  The  former  unfortunate  propensity  may,  per- 
haps, be  explained  by  the  necessary  conviviality  of  their 
habits,  and  the  latter  defect  attributed  to  the  absorbing 
character  of  their  studies.  When  alone,  a  musician, 
instead  of  thinking,  hums  an  air,  or  sings  with  his  mind, 
to  employ  with  some  modification  a  celebrated  figure  of 
Milton,  who  says  "  the  hand  sang  with  the  voice." 

To  return  to  the  Italian  opera  in  Paris,  the  celebrated 
female  performers  in  my  time,  were  Pasta,  Sontag, 
Malibran,  Pisaroni,  and  Cinti ;  of  the  other  sex,  the 

*  Wtt  ar*  IndebtMl  to  a  diotlnguished  lUsrary  gentleman,  now 
a  resident  of  Waahlngton  city,  for  these  truly  intereetlng  and 
brilliant  recollections  of  the  Italian  Opera.  Bot,  in  the  store  from 
which  these  strains  proceed,  there  must  be  a  thousand  others, 
and  of  every  description,  lingering  behind.  Sach  a  memory 
noflt  be  a  treasure,  that  abounds  in  riches  of  various  sorts.  Give 
■a  reminiscences  of  scenes  and  persons,  of  literature  and  art— 
the  Slock  cannot  be  easily  exhausted,  and  the  favor  he  will  coa- 
ler upon  the  public  cannot  be  too  highly  appreciated.  We  ask 
It  for  ow«elvM~we  ask  It  for  ochers.~£tf.  5e.  lAL  Meuenger^ 


moot  distinguished  were  Rubini,  Ghilli,  Tamburini, 
Garcia  and  ZuchellL  There  were  many  other  secondary 
performers  of  great  merit  who  would  have  ranked  in 
the  first  class  elsewhere,  but  whose  talents  were  here 
eclipsed  by  superior  luminaries.  The  edifice,  appro- 
priated to  the  opera,  (which  was  burnt  to  the  ground 
the  other  day,  when  the  acting  manager,  Severint,  lost 
his  life,)  was  of  moderate  dimensions,  constructed 
chiefly  with  a  view  to  musical  effect,  and  ornamented 
with  taste  and  characteristic  propriety.  It  was  the 
resort  of  the  best  company  of  the  metropolis,  who 
always  made  their  appearance  en  gronde  toiUUe,  which 
is  not  the  custom  in  French  theatres,  except  at  the  first 
representation  of  new  pieces,  and  on  benefit  nights. 
This  promotes  the  enjoyment  and  profit  of  theatrical 
entertainments  not  a  little,  by  the  alraence  of  restraint, 
and  by  obviating  the  necessity  of  tedious  or  expensive 
preparation.  The  spectacle  presented  by  the  audience 
of  the  Italian  opera,  was  always  exceedingly  striking 
and  attractive.  The  UUe  of  Parisian  society,  not  to 
Sfieak  of  distinguished  strangers,  was  always  to  be 
seen  assembled  there.  There  was  something  exceed- 
ingly fascinating,  nay,  intoxicating,  in  the  spectacle  of 
so  much  distinction,  beauty  and  fashion,  heightened  by 
the  etherial  strains  of  music, 

*'  Which  Into  souls  doth  creep, 
Like  to  a  breeze  from  heaven." 

Some  of  the  most  beautiful  women,  both  French  and 
foreign,  I  ever  beheld,  frequented  the  StdU  Ibvorf,  as  it 
was  called,  and  contributed  much  to  the  gratification  of 
the  audience.  Among  these,  two  Spanish  ladies,  Anda- 
lusians  I  believe,  always  attracted  much  attention.  They 
were  "  high  damas,"  of  stately  form  and  rather  mas- 
sive proportions,  with  the  raven  hair,  proudly  flashing 
eyes,  and  soft  brunette  complexion  of  their  country,  and 
an  almost  imperceptible  down,  slightly  shading  the 
upper  lip,  as  1  have  often  observed  in  Spanish  women, 
which  adds  to  the  imposing  character  of  their  faces. 
But  the  ''observed  of  all  observers"  was  a  young 
English  lady  of  rare  beauty.  She  generally  made  her 
appearance  late,  in  company  with  a  fine  looking  mar- 
ried sister,  and  her  entrance  was  always  announced  by 
a  murmur  of  .applause  from  the  whole  assembly;  an 
involuntary,  but  respectful  homage,  to  the  power  of 
beauty.  Fair,  with  the  fresh,  yet  delicate  complexion 
and  slightly  expanded  form  of  her  countrywomen,  she 
possessed  that  indescribable  refinement  or  rather  purity 
of  air,  which  imparts  something  angelical  to  the  whole 
person.  She  was  always  attired  with  simple  elegance, 
timpUx  nrnndUU^  and  wore  her  hair,  which  was  almoat 
of  the  hue  and  transparency  of  amber,  (the  JUnus  of 
the  ancients,  the  copelU  ^oro  of  the  Italians,)  parted  d 
la  Madonna  upon  the  forehead,  on  which  was  placed,  in 
accordance  with  the  fiuhion  of  the  day,  a  gem  of  antique 
fashion,  supported  by  a  single  strand  of  those  delicate 
Venetian  diaios,  light  and  exquisite  as  frostwork.  As  I 
gazed,  enchanted,  upon  this  beautiful  creature,  how 
often  did  I  wish  for  the  "  art  that  can  immortalize"  of  a 
Vol.  IV.— 86 
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Titian  or  a  Lawrence — ^but  I  haTC  her  portrait  vividly 
painted  upon  my  mind,  I  cannot  say  my  heart,  for  I 
did  not  know  her,  and  worshipped  her  only  as  a  Chal- 
dean would  a  star.    She  was  to  me  a  cynosure. 

Among  the  company  which  frequented  the  opera 
were  always  to  be  distinguished  the  professed  amateurs, 
or  dUettaiUi,  as  the  Italians  call  them.  These  persons 
are  invariable  attendants,  occupying  always  the  same 
places,  from  which  they  could  scarcely  be  missed  with- 
out a  loss  of  atate  or  reputation.  They  are  character- 
ized by  an  air  of  intense,  yet  chastened  enjoyment, 
which  rarely  exhibits  itself  in  boisterous  applause.  The 
chariness  of  their  praise  renders  it  the  more  acceptable 
to  the  performers,  whose  reputation  and  success  de- 
pend very  much  upon  the  fiat  of  these  gentlemen,  who 
are  "  nothing  if  not  critical"  They  are,  for  the  most 
part,  Italians,  who,  all  the  world  over,  are  recognized 
as  arbiters  in  such  matters.  Byron  has  a  very  amusing 
description  of  one  of  these  judicial  gentlemen,  in  the 
following  lines  from  Beppo,  the  happiest  specimen  of 
the  seriocomical  or  Pulci  verse  in  the  English  language, 
if  we  except  the  Rape  of  the  Lock,  which,  however,  is 
rather  a  poem  of  the  mock  heroic  order. 

He  was  a  critic  upon  operM,  too. 

And  knew  all  niceties  of  tlio  eock  and  bnakln ; 
And  no  Venetian  audience  could  endure  a 
Song,  icene,  or  air.  when  he  cried  "  aeccatura." 

Hie  "  braTo"  waa  decisiTe,  Tor  that  iound 
Hu«h*d  *'academla'*  sigh*d  in  Bllant  awe ; 

The  fiddlera  trembled  a«  he  looked  around, 
For  fear  of  some  falee  note*e  detected  flaw. 

The  **  prima  donna's"  tuneful  heart  would  bound. 
Dreading  the  deep  damnation  of  his  "  bah  !** 

Soprano,  basso,  even  the  contra*alto, 

Wkh'd  him  fire  fathom  under  the  Rialto. 

Distinguished  from  these  again  are  the  enthusiasts ; 
the  passionate  admirers,  who  are  very  aptly  termed 
musical  fanatics, /ano(W  per  la  munco.  They  make  up 
by  intensity  of  enjoyment  for  the  less  fastidious  delicacy 
of  their  taste,  and  are  more  anxious,  or  capable,  of  feeling 
a  great  deal,  than  of  judging  with  extreme  nicety.  Their 
habit  is  to  go  into  ecstasies  at  every  touching  note  or 
brilliant  passage,  and  to  exhibit  the  varying,  impas- 
sioned efiects,  attributed,  by  Dryden,  to  the  divine 
Timotheua.  Their  delight  seems  to  be  absolutely  con- 
Tulsive,  and  their  sensibility  to  music  the  true  hy$terica 
paaaio.  One  elderly  gentleman  of  this  class,  used  to 
amuse  me,  particularly.  His  appearance  was  distin- 
guished  by  nothing  but  a  singularly  long,  flexible  nose, 
which  seemed  to  be  the  receptacle  of  a  vast  quantity  of 
snu£  This  Slaukenbergius  redevimu  of  most  un roman- 
tic aspect,  regularly  accompanied  the  prima  donna  with 
the  tap  of  his  hand  upon  the  box,  increasing  constantly 
in  vehemence  as  she  proceeded,  until  he  lost  all  control 
of  himself,  and  would  throw  his  body  backward  and  for- 
ward and  laterally,  like  a  person  with  St.  Vitus'  dance; 
and  then  at  length,  absolutely  overcome  by  the  violence 
of  his  sensations,  would  fall  back,  and  explode  in  a  storm 
of  brava  braoissimaSj  gradually  dying  away  in  faint  mur- 
uiurs  of  palpitating  emotion,  like  one  tickled  into  a  fiL 

When  I  arrived  in  Paris  tlie  celebrated  Pasta  was 
the  reigning  prima  donito.  But  first,  let  me  tell  what  a 
prima  donna  is.  A  prima  donna,  then,  is  the  high  priestess 
of  music ;  a  sort  of  profane  Su  Cecilia,  who  is  absolutely 
deified  and  worship|)ed  by  the  devotees  to  the  <*  concord 
of  sweet  sounds.**    If  she  be  handsome,  which  is  gene- 


rally the  case,  for  it  requires  a  rare  combination  of  ad- 
vantages to  assume  this  exalted  position,  the  enthuMasm 
with  which  she  inspires  her  admirers,  is  unbounded. 
She  is  the  favorite  of  kings  and  princes ;  she  has  the 
nobles  of  the  land  in  her  train ;  she  never  appears,  unless 
thronged  by  a  crowd  of  impassioned  devotees.  Wealth 
is  jMured  at  her  feet  like  water;  the  roost  costly  pre- 
sents, from  every  source,  are  heaped  upon  her ;  jewels 
without  number,  "  pearls  and  barbaric  gold**  are  lite- 
rally showered  upon  her  laurelled  head.*  Her  attend- 
ant is  a  prince ;  her  humblest  servant  some  haughty 
ambassador.  She  feeds  upon  the  perfumed  bnsath  of 
applause,  and  lives  and  moves  and  has  ber  being;  in  the 
*<  purple  light  of  love.'*  Duels  are  fought  for  her ;  sui- 
cides are  committed  on  her  account ;  she  has  her  factioo 
which  divides  the  state,  with  the  zeal  and  bitterness  of 
Whig  and  Tory,  Democrat  and  FederalisL  Beware, 
in  a  mixed  company  how  you  disparage  her  merits,  or 
exalt  her  rival :  you  may  receive  a  cartel  upon  the  spot, 
and  the  dawning  light  of  the  morrow  shine  through  your 
body.  Such  a  life  must  indeed  be  a  fascinating  one^  to 
a  proud  and  beautiful  woman,  but  it  has  its  drawbacks 
and  disadvantages  like  the  humblest  condition.  It  is 
difficult  to  maintain  a  position  of  such  giddy  height, 
and  the  necessity  of  sooner  or  later  descending  from  the 
jsedestal,  and  retreating  again  among  the  undistin- 
guished multitude,  must  be  humiliating,  not  only  to 
submit  to,  but  even  to  think  of.  This  was  the  iiiie  of 
the  distinguished  Fodor,  shortly  before  the  period  of 
which  I  speak,  who  was  deprived  of  the  powers  of  ber 
voice,  which,  not  even  a  residence  in  the  pure  and 
balmy  air  of  Parthenope,  could  restore. 

To  return  to  Pasta,  though  not  precisely  handsome, 
she  was  a  woman  of  most  noble  face  and  figure,  formed 
by  nature  to  personate  the  queenly  characters  which 
were  generally  allotted  to  her.  She  was  considered,  by 
many,  the  first  tragic  actress  of  the  age,  nor  was  there 
much  exaggeration  in  the  estimate.  There  was  some- 
thing high  and  majestica!  in  her  air,  and  it  might  be 
said  of  her,  as  of  Venus,  by  Virgil  "iacessupstett  De^^— > 
her  gait  bespoke  the  goddess.  Her  Toice,  which,  if  I 
recollect  right,  was  what  is  called  a  mexxo  joprsiu,  that 
is,  one  embracing  the  intermediate  portion  of  the  fe- 
male scale,  was  of  great  volume,  force  and  flexibility, 
though  in  its  lower  notes  a  little  husky  (vebte)  which 
very  defect,  however,  she  was  skilful  to  turn  to  dra- 
matic efiecL  Never  shall  I  forget  her  personation  of 
the  queen  in  Rossini's  noble  opera  of  SemtramMc,  the 
finest,  in  my  humble  opinion,  of  his  serious  workiL 
Pride,  ambition,  love,  remorse,  despair,  were  depicted, 
as  if  felt,  in  turn,  with  a  fervor  and  force,  to  which  mu- 
sic seemed  to  add  tenfold  expression  and  power.  So 
highly  was  she  esteemed  by  her  admirers,  that  they 
gave  her  the  title  of  la  diva,  the  divine,  which  became 
the  customary  prefix  to  her  name.  This  recalls  to  my 
mind,  the  profane  enthusiasm  of  the  admirers  of  a  greet 
singer,  who  were  in  the  habit  of  exclaiming  **one  God, 
one  Farinelli  !*'  In  the  sublime  opera  of  Jdosi  in  EgiUa, 
I  once  had  the  rare  good  fortune  to  hear  Pasta,  in  com- 

*  I  think  it  waa  Bontag,  who,  befbre  bar  marrlafe,  exposed  M 
sale  the  rarioua  preaenu  she  had  recelvwl  during  her  ahoft,  im 
brilliant  career.  The  quantity  of  jewels,  watebas,  rings,  chaias, 
necklaces,  he  he. ;  of  cashmeres,  and  boas,  and  embroidered 
handkerchiefs,  and  ermlned  cloaks,  and  boxes  of  coscliesi  psr- 
fumes,  and  packages  of  glovaa  whhout  nuaaber,  ke.  kc.  was 
Ineradible. 
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pany  with  Cinti,  Rubioi,  Galli,  ZuchelU  and  other 
artists  of  distinction,  a  combination  of  talent  which 
made  an  impression  not  easy  to  bo  effaced. 

Cinti,  whom  I  bare  just  named,  was  a  beautiful  Ita- 
lian, of  rather  diminutive  height,  yet  slightly  massire 
proportions,  whose  dear,  melodious  and  graceful  toprano 
was  alwa3rs  listened  to  with  delight.  In  the  French 
opera  of  Le  Roatignol^  in  which  she  *<  trilled  her  thick 
warbled  notes"  in  emulation  of  the  nightingale,  her  per- 
formance rose  to  the  highest  grade  of  arL 

I  shall  never  cease  to  remember,  the  first  appearance, 
in  Paris,  of  the  inimitable  Sontag,  whose  early  retire- 
ment from  the  stage,  to  quote  with  slight  modification 
Johnson's  remark  upon  Garrick,  eclipsed  the  gaiety  of 
the  musical  work!.    It  was  the  day  before  I  set  out 
upon  a  tour  to  Italy,  and  I  made  no  small  effort  to  be 
present,  upon    the  eventful  occasion,  the  **  dramatic 
solemnity,"  as  the  French  phrase  it    She  came,  pre- 
ceded, indeed,  by  a  brilliant  reputation,  but  which  had 
not  yet  undergone  the  severe  test  of  a  Parisian  audi- 
ence, composed,  as  it  is,  of  distinguished  eonnousntrg, 
from  all  parts  of  Europe.    The  opera  chosen  for  her 
dMU,  was  la  Cenerentela,  in  which,  as  is  well  known, 
the  heroine  makes  her  first  appearance  in  a  rustic  dressy 
to  which  and  to  domestic  drudgery,  she  has  been  con- 
demned by  her  proud,  unfeeling  sisters.    The  first 
tones  which  streamed  from  her  lips,  clear,  brilliant  and 
dashing,  electrified  the  house,  and  at  once  insured  a 
success,  which  went  on  increasing,  until  she  quitted  the 
scene  of  her  uninterrupted  triumphs.    Her  voice  cannot 
easily  be  defined,  or  even  described.    It  was  one  of 
unrivalled  power  and  compass ;  clear,  full  and  sweet ; 
of  rare  flexibility  and  wonderful  precision.  Her  slaecaio 
notes  were  particularly  striking  and  came  sparkling 
out,  with  the  clearness  and  brilliancy  of  the  diamond. 
The  management  oi  her  voice  was  admirable.    She 
would  run  up  and  down  the  chromatic  scale  with  won- 
derful rapidity  and  distinctness ;  dashing  in  quick  tran- 
sition between  the  most  distant  notes ;  jumping  whole 
octaves  at  a  leap,  yet  lighting  upon  the  most  remote 
points,  with  an  agility  and  accuracy  which  seemed  to 
be  the  effect  of  magic    Her  execution  of  the  variations 
of  Rode,  in  the  piano  scene  of  the  Barber,  was  a  rare 
tour  de  /orecj  a  perfect  legerdtmain  of  the  Toice.    She 
was,  withal,  a  lovely  woman,  with  the  simplicity,  yet 
not  tbe  coarseness,  perhaps  erroneously  attributed  to 
the  fair  of  Germany ;  of  sweet  manners,  modest  deport- 
ment and  perfect  propriety  of  life.    These  attractive 
qoaltttes,  proved  a  general  misfortune,  for  they  won 
her  the  hand  of  the  young  Count  Rossi,  Piedmontese 
minister,  I  believe,  at  the  court  of  Berlin,  which  she  is 
said  to  adorn  by  her  talents,  beauty  and  virtue.    This 
marriage,  which  was  for  a  long  time  kept  secret,  at  one 
time  threw  a  cloud   upon   her  character,  as  she  was 
compelled  to  retire  for  some  months  from  the  scene,  for 
a  reason  which  nothing  but  matrimony  can  justify. 
The  scandal,  however,  was  at  length  happily  cleared 
up,  by  the  avowal  of  the  honorable  connection.   I  never 
fail  to  smile,  when  I  recollect  a  conversation,  which  I 
had  with  a  Frenchman,  who  sat  next  to  me,  at  her 
reappearance  afUr  this  event,  and  before  the  idairciB$e- 
ment.    He  applauded  her  with  peculiar  vehemence,  as 
be  told  me,  for  that  very  cause,  because  it  would  secure 
her  services  to  the  public,  as  long  as  the  duration  of 
her  delightliU  talent.    He  maintained  with  true  French 


philosophy,  that  virtue  was  a  vice  in  an  actress  j  as  it 
rendered  her  liable  to  be  married  by  some  man  of  rank 
or  opulence,  to  whose  private  gratification  the  pleasures 
of  nations  were  thus  sacrificed.  **  Cest  U  j^us  tffrtuxdta 
mmiopoleSf**  **  it  is  the  most  detestable  of  monopolies," 
he  exclaimed,  citing  to  me  at  the  same  time,  the  instance 
of  the  singer  Naldi,  who  married  the  Count  de  Sparre, 
and  that  of  the  beautiful  dancer,  Mercandotti,  the  Tag- 
iioni  of  her  day,  who  became  the  wife  of  the  rich  Ball 
Hughes,  or  Hughes  Ball,  I  forget  which,  more  generally 
known  as  Golden  Ball ;  not  to  mention  other  examples. 
It  was  my  good  fortune  to  hear  Sontag,  several 
times  in  company  with  Malibran,  whose  organ  was 
perhaps,  not  so  extraordinary,  but,  who  excelled  her 
distinguished  rival,  in  passion,  expression  and  dramatic 
talent.  She  made  her  d^MU  in  Anierica,  with  great 
applause,  and  fleshed  her  maiden  sword,  if  I  may  be 
allowed  the  figure,  upon  the  boards  of  New  York. 
Here  she  was  induced  to  contract  a  marriage  with 
an  old  French  merchant,  who  proved  a  bankrupt,  a  few 
days  after  the  completion  of  this  ill-starred  and  ill* 
assorted  union.  Availing  herself  of  some  informality 
in  the  procedure,  she  succeeded  in  getting  the  marriage 
annulled  by  the  French  tribunals,  when  she  bestowed 
her  band  freely,  upon  de  Beriot  the  violinist,  who  was 
so  much  censured,  by  the  English  public,  though  per- 
haps unjustly,  for  his  alleged  insensibility  after  her 
melancholy  death.  Her  first  appearance  in  Paris, 
though  indicating  great  talent,  was  not  decidedly  suc- 
cessful. She  had  the  good  sense  to  retire  for  a  season, 
and  improve  her  wonderful  faculties  by  thorough  train* 
ing,  the  consequence  of  which  was,  that  at  her  reap- 
pearance, she  at  once  captivated  all  ears  and  hearts, 
and  placed  herself  in  the  front  rank  of  performers.  She 
was  indeed  a  genius  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word. 
All  the  powere  and  effects  of  her  voice  seemed  to 
emanate  from  the  soul  within.  Every  thing  which  she 
did,  appeared  to  come  from  inspiration;  like  the  Pytho- 
ness, she  seemed,  agitated,  rapt,  possessed.  When 
kindled  by  the  enthusiasm  of  her  nature  or  the  pas- 
sions which  she  represented,  she  would  often  produce 
effects  as  surprising  to  herself  as  to  others,  and  which 
seemed  ever  new  and  inexhaustible.  She  seemed  to 
give  herself  up,  se  U&ner  piUr^  to  the  illusion  of  the 
moment,  and  really,  feel  all  and  more  than  she  repre- 
sented. She  had  all  the  qualities  of  soul  and  person  to 
make  a  great  actress.  She  was  literally  consumed  by 
enthusiasm,  and  the  hareh  treatment  of  her  father, 
together  with  the  events  of  her  early  life,  had  made 
her  deeply  familiar  with  tragic  emotions.  Her  ambi- 
tion, too,  was  so  great,  that  she  would  sometimes 
actually  faint  upon  the  scene,  from  the  earnestness  of 
her  efforts  and  the  intensity  of  her  feelings.  Her  face 
was  faultlessly  classical,  with  a  chiselled  defioiteness 
of  outline,  and  her  figure  chaste  and  graceful  as  those 
sometimes  seen  upon  an  antique  vase.  Every  year 
added  to  the  talent  and  reputation  of  this  unsurpassed 
queen  of  song,  until  she  perished  at  length,  amidst  the 
smoke  and  steam  of  Beotian  Manchester,  in  the  full 
blaze  of  her  fame,  a  victim  to  the  euthusiasm  of  her 
temperament  and  her  devotion  to  the  sublime  art  of 
which  she  was  so  illustrious  a  votary.  '*  Whom  the 
gods  love  die  young."  Melancholy  consolation !  May 
flowere  of  softest  hue  and  sweetest  fragrance  spring 
from  the  duet  of  her  who  was  the  pride  and  delight  of 
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nations!  Fit  emblem  and  mourner,  may  the  night 
iogale  warble  sadly  among  the  branches  which  shade 
a  tomb,  BO  often  moistened  with  *'roelodioua  tears." 
Alas,  poor  Malibran  I 

I  must  not  omit  to  mention  Pisaroni,  the  most  cele* 
brated  cofUraUo  of  her  day.  Her  voice,  which  was 
full,  strong,  and  solemn,  might  not  be  unaptly  called  a 
female  bass,  and  she  generally  appeared  in  male  cha* 
meters,  many  of  which  were  written  expressly  for 
her.  She  was  as  remarkable  for  ugliness  aa  talent. 
Her  face,  which  was  broad,  coarse  and  swart,  and  dis- 
torted by  the  most  horrible  grimaces  when  singing,  was 
in  Iceeping  with  her  low  squat  figure— whose  attitudes, 
to  make  use  of  an  inelegant  comparison,  reminded  one 
of  those  of  a  cow.  There  could  not  be  greater  evidence 
of  her  talent  than  the  high  gratification  which  she  uni< 
formly  afforded,  notwithstanding  such  repulsive  disad- 
vantages.  She  had  much  inielligence~-«ombined  with 
sensibility,  which  qualities  were  exhibited  with  the  great- 
est effect  in  the  fine  character  of  ^ra^e,  in  the  opera  of 
Semirttmidef  to  which  I  have  already  alluded,  and  in 
which  I  several  times  heard  her  sing  with  Pasta,  The 
unfeminine  character  of  her  low,  rich,  sonorous  voice^  no 
doubt  contributed  not  a  little,  to  her  success.  I  cannot 
forbear  to  relate  an  anecdote  regarding  her,  which  I 
bad,  but  the  other  day,  from  the  person  who  is  the 
principal  subject  of  it  An  American  gentleman  who 
fills  with  distinguished  ability  an  honorable  station  in 
his  native  state,  was  travelling  a  few  years  since,  from 
Bologna  to  Venice.  Upon  entering  the  coach,  at  the 
former  place,  ho  observed  among  the  passengers,  a 
lady,  whose  singular  ugliness  made  a  very  disagreeable 
impression  upon  him.  The  purity  of  her  accent  and 
elegance  of  her  conversation  combined  with  her  en- 
gaging manners,  soon  however  reconciled  him  to  her 
appearance,  and  they  were  not  long  together  ere  she 
became  quite  a  favorite  with  him.  To  while  away 
the  tedium  of  the  route,  my  friend,  among  other  expe- 
dients, proposed  singing,  to  which  the  lady,  after  some 
hesitation  consented,  archly,  however,  making  it  a  con 
dition  that  he  should  take  the  first  turn.  Mutual  press- 
ing and  bantering  ensued,  and  the  worthy  Virginian, 
who  probably  did  not  know  b  from  a  bull's  foot^  in 
music,  (as  the  schoolboys  say,)  was  upon  the  point  of 
favoring  the  company  with  a  specimen  of  transatlantic 
vocalization,  when  fortunately  for  himself  and  the  musi- 
cal reputation  of  our  country,  the  coach  reached  the 
bank  of  the  Po,  where  it  was  detained  a  few  moments 
by  the  preparations  for  passing  the  ferry.  Here  the 
accidental  sight  of  her  passport,  revealed  to  the  asto- 
nished Virginian,  that  it  was  the  famous  Pisaroni, 
whom  he  was  about  to  favor  with  a  song  by  way  of 
encouragement  I  Upon  re-entering  the  coach,  he  ex- 
pressed to  her  his  gratification  at  the  good  fortune 
which  had  thrown  him  into  the  company  of  so  cele- 
brated a  person,  good-humoredly  upbraiding  her,  at 
the  same  time,  for  the  ridiculous  position  in  which 
she  had  nearly  placed  him.  She  acknowledged  his 
complimento  with  becoming  politeness,  observing  that 
she  preferred  maintaining  her  meognito  in  travelling,  as 
it  saved  her  from  much  embarrassment,  and  the  preju- 
dices of  those  who  had  no  tolerance  for  her  vocation. 

A  little  incident  of  harmless  scandal  may  not  be 
out  of  place  here*  Emulous  of  the  success  of  Sontag,  a 
countrywoman,   Mademoiselle   Hotnefetter,  came   to 


Paris,  having  eloped  from  the  court  of  the  Grand  Dake 
of  Hesse  Cassel,  to  whose  chapel  she  had  been  attached. 
She  was  a  remarkably  fine,  luxuriant  looking  peraoo, 
which  circumstance,  though  she  possessed  considerable 
professional  cleverness,  gave  her  for  a  short  time,  a 
success,  to  which  perhaps  the  order  of  her  talent  did 
not  entitle  her.  But  what  excited  the  public  strongly 
in  her  favor,  was  the  circumstance,  that  the  Giand 
Duke  caused  his  resident  in  Paris  to  insert  a  publica- 
tion in  the  papers,  complaining  in  no  measured  terms 
of  the  treachery  of  her  escapade,  and  it  was  even  hint- 
ed that  a  formal  demand  for  her,  was  to  be  made  to 
the  governmenu  The  French,  who  immediately  sus- 
pected, that  the  regrets  of  his  Highness  proceeded 
from  a  cause  more  tender  than  her  voice,  (whether 
excited  by  retrospect  or  anticipation,  it  was  hard  to 
say,)  made  themselves  very  merry  at  the  expense  of 
the  petty  Gkrman  prince,  and  swoie  stoutly  that  he 
should  not  have  her  back  without  her  consent.  "  (?e 
n^en  patUtwM  qffmre  du  reumi  dt  la  ^plomatie/'  **  This 
is  not  a  diplomatic  matter,"  they  exclaimed; "  his  Serene 
Highness  is  very  ridiculous  in  endeavoring  to  captivate 
a  lady  by  such  meana."  What  became  of  her,  I  do  not 
know.  Not  having  met  with  success  equal  to  her 
expectation,  I  think  it  probable  that  she  finally  listened 
to  the  solicitations  of  the  Duke,  and  returned  to  delight 
the  stately  court  of  Hesse  Cassel  and  its  susceptible 
master. 

Of  the  gentlemen  I  will  not  speak  particulariy. 
Tamburini,  whose  name  is  a  very  appropriate  one,  is 
the  first  bass  of  his  age,  if  Lablache  whom  I  have  not 
heard,  be  excepted,  and  Rubini  without  comparison, 
the  best  tenor. 

It  was  indeed  a  privilege,  a  rich  banquet  for  the  soul, 
to  hear  the  graceful  melody  of  CimonoM,  the  touching 
notes  of  PouteUo,  the  unearthly  strains  of  Jtfosort,  and 
the  rich,  various  and  brilliant  music  oTRoumi,  executed 
by  such  accomplished  artists.  Often  when  exhausted 
by  excitement,  or  vexed  by  the  turmoil  and  cares  oi 
life,  have  I  soothed  my  rufi9ed  feelings,  and  recruited 
ray  jaded  spirits,  by  a  resort  to  this  highest  and  most 
intellectual  of  the  pleasures  of  the  sense,  if  music  can 
be  so  called.  Of  all  my  enjoyments  abroad,  (1  speak 
of  mere  enjoyments,)  that  which  I  best  remember^  and 
most  regret,  is  the  one  I  have  just  described. 

Before  I  close,  though  not  strictly  in  aocordanee  with 
my  subject,  I  must  say  a  few  words  about  the  eelebra- 
ted  Paganini,  who  has  attracted  so  much  attention  in 
the  last  few  years.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  bearing  him 
before  he  left  Italy,  aod  can  truly  say,  he  is  the  most 
wonderful  person  I  ever  met  with.  I  cannot  mistrust 
the  impression  he  produced  upon  me,  because  it  was 
made  before  I  had  heard  of  his  reputation  or  even  his 
name.  During  a  short  residence  in  Florence,  with 
boyish  curiosity,  I  managed  to  obtain  admission  to 
the  morning  rehearsals  at  the  opera.  On  one  of 
these  occasions,  Paganini  who,  as  I  saki  before,  was 
entirely  unknown  tome,  presided  at  the  repetition  of  a 
concert,  which  he  was  to  give  in  the  evening.  I  think  I 
was  the  sole  auditor,  besides  the  performers,  vocal  and 
instrumental.  The  instant  he  touched  the  violin,  I  felt 
the  effect  of  his  wonderful  talent.  I  have  heard  the 
most  celebrated  violinisu  in  Europe,  but  he  is  beyond 
all  comparison  with  thenu  In  his  hands  the  instrument 
becomes  something  else  and  more.     The  manner  in 
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whieh  be  places  it  under  his  chin  and  left  ear,  (which 
aaems  to  listen  intensely  to  its  softest  breathings,)  and 
grasps  it  with  his  long,  bony  fingers,  is  very  peculiar. 
He  draws  the  bow  over  the  springs  with  long  sweeps, 
sometimes  very  gently,  and  at  others  as  if  he  would 
crush  ail  beneath  it.  The  effects  which  he  produces 
are  as  various  as  they  are  extraordinary.  Now  exqui- 
sitely delicate  and  soft ;  then  brilliant,  animated  and 
graceful ;  and  at  times  wild,  thrilling  and  unearthly ; 
he  passes  in  rapid  transition  from  one  to  the  other. 
Sometimes  you  seem  to  hear  the  soft  breathings  6(  an 
Eolian  harp ;  then,  the  gay  notes  of  a  merry  company  \ 
anon  waftings  of  heavenly  music  that  call  to  mind, 

"  That  undtatnrbed  son;  of  pure  eoneeot 
Aye  sung  before  the  sapphlre-coIorM  throne  ;** 

terminating  at  last  in 

"  I««mentatloo  loud 
Hoard  on  the  rueful  atream,*' 

such  wailing  sounds  as  startled  the  ear  of  Dante^  when 
he  approached  the  gates  of  eternal  misery. 

Q«M  aoapiri,  plant!  ed  alti  gual 

Riaonavan  per  l>aer  aonza  etelle, 

Perch  Mo  al  cominclar  ne  lagrimal, 

Blrerae  iingue,  orribili  fa^elle. 

Parole  di  doiore,  aceentl  d'f  ra, 

Voci  alte  e  fioche,  e  auon  di  man  eon  elle, 

Facevano  un  tunurilo.     HaiUe^li^enM:  CunL  IIL* 

So  clear  and  round  are  Paganini*s  tones  that  they  seem 
to  proceed  from  an  instrument  stringed  with  glass. 
Independently  of  his  execution,  he  possesses  genius  in 
the  highest  degree,  which  seems  to  master  and  tyran* 
nize  over  his  soul.  He  is  the  mere  instrument  of  the 
spirit  within.  When  executing  his  musical  improvisa- 
tions, the  expression  of  his  eye  becomes  intense  and  fit- 
ful, bis  frame  shudders,  and  his  arms  and  fingers  act 
with  an  apparently  convulsive  motion.  He  has  then 
the  air  of  a  galvanized  corpse.  It  is  at  these  moments, 
he  produces  tliose  wild,  thrilling  and  tempestuous 
effects,  which  cannot  be  listened  to  without  emotion  too 
intense  to  be  agreeable.  A  fierce  demon  seems  to  agi- 
tate his  frame,  and  it  is  when  in  this  condition,  that  his 
instrument  has  been  compared  to  a  wild  beast,  which 
gnawing  his  vital?,  draws  from  him  those  wailing 
and  agonizing  sounds.  His  appearance  adds,  not  a 
little,  to  the  effect  of  his  extraordinary  powers.  Tall 
and  gaunt,  with  a  cadaverous  face,  sunken  eyes  of  hec- 
tic transparency,  hollow  cheeks,  and  long,  lank,  dark 
locks,  falling  down  to  his  shoulders,  he  is  an  admirable 
personification  of  that  enthusiasm  of  which  he  is  the 
yictim.  He  is,  or  was,  very  much  like  the  portraits  I 
have  seen  of  Irving,  the  mad  Scotch  preacher,  who  set 
all  London  in  a  ferment,  some  years  ago.  It  is  said 
that  such  is  the  effect  of  his  performance  upon  his  ner^ 
▼ous,  excitable  temperament,  that  it  often  incapaci- 
tates him  for  some  days  after.  There  is  no  affectation 
about  him,  but  rather  an  awkward  stiffness,  and  bis 
bow  is  so  constrained  and  uncouth,  that  it  has  been 
facetiously  observed  to  be  Just  such  a  reverence  as  a 


•  Here  alfha  wHh  laroentationa  and  ioud  i 
Resounded  through  the  air  pierc*d  by  no  star. 
That  e*en  I  wept  at  entering.    Various  tongues, 
Honlble  languages,  outcries  of  woe, 
Accents  of  anger,  voices  deep  and  hoarse 
With  hands  together  smote  that  swelled  the  sounds 
Mads  up  ainmQlty  Ike. 


lobster  might  be  supposed  to  make.  His  performance 
on  one  string,  I  look  upon  as  a  mere  tour  de  force,  an 
object  of  vulgar  curiosity,  and  would  not  mention  it, 
but  for  the  story  by  which  it  is  generally  explained.  It 
was  reported  and  generally  believed,  that  he  had  suf- 
fered a  long  imprisonment  for  having  assassinated  his 
wife.  His  sole  resource  was  his  violin,  and  having  but 
a  small  supply  of  catgut,  as  the  story  goes,  in  order  to 
economize  it,  he  learned  to  dispense  with  three  of  the 
usual  number  of  strings.  This  melo-dramatic  tale, 
added  much  to  the  curiosity  and  interest  which  he  in- 
spired* People  looked  upon  him  with  a  mysterious 
dread,  as  a  sort  of  demon  incarnate.  He  was  perhaps  the 
devil  who  played  for  the  sleeping  Tartini.  The  magic 
artist  never  deigned  to  contradict  the  story,  until  walking 
one  day,  on  the  bouUvards  of  Paris,  he  saw  in  a  shop 
window,  a  picture  representing  himself  with  a  fiend-like 
countenance,  plunging  a  dagger  into  the  bosom  of  the 
imploring  Mrs.  Paganini.  He  could  not  stand  the 
joke  carried  thus  far,  and  accordingly  addressed  a  letter 
to  one  of  the  public  journals,  declaring  that  there  was 
not  the  slightest  foundation  for  the  tale,  and  appealing 
to  respectable  persons,  who  had  known  him  from 
infancy,  for  the  truth  of  his  avermenL  From  this  let- 
ter, it  appeared  that  he  bad  been  a  musical  prodigy 
from  his  infancy,  and  that  his  whole  life  had  been 
devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  his  divine  art.  In  fact,  he 
had  never  been  married.  Little  Miss  Watson,  who 
eloped  with  or  rather  to  him,  does  not  seem  to  have 
regarded  him  as  a  monster.  The  story  however  is 
founded  upon  a  fact,  which  occurred  in  Italy,  partially 
as  represented,  more  than  a  century  ago.  I  heard 
Paganini  several  times  in  Florence  in  the  presence  of 
the  court  and  brilliant  audiences,  upon  which  he  always 
produced  the  most  extraordinary  impression. 

There  is  nothing  more  remarkable  than  the  difference 
in  the  musical  talent  and  passion  of  nations.  The 
English  are  perhaps  the  most  unmusical  of  civilized 
people.  The  French  have  more  passion  for  music,  but 
the  national  Uste  is  a  vicious  one,  and  their  language 
worse  adapted  to  it  than  any  other  cultivated  tongue. 
The  Germans,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  have  a  pro- 
found musical  passion  and  they  excel  all  other  nations  in 
instrumental  skill.  Their  music  is  tender,  romantic, 
rich  and  solemn.  Mozart,  Beethoven,  Weber,  and  a 
host  of  others,  are  composers  of  unsurpassed  excellence. 
But  Italy  is  the  yery  seat  and  throne  of  the  musical 
empire.  There,  are  found  the  greatest  number  of  cele- 
brated composers,  and  thence  come  nearly  all  the  great 
singers.  There  must  be  something  in  the  climate  and 
air  very  favorable  to  the  voice,  for  when  impaired  in 
other  countries,  it  is  often  restored  by  a  short  residence 
in  the  mild  region  of  Ausonia.  Music,  there,  is  a  uni- 
versal passion,  and  even  the  common  people  excel  in  iL 
I  have  ofUn,  in  a  moonlight  night,  followed  groups  of 
laborers,  who  were  executing  with  fine  taste,  and  admi- 
rable unison,  passages  from  the  popular  operas.  I  shall 
never  forget  the  agreeable  surprise  I  once  experienced 
upon  entering  a  silk  manufactory  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  royal  residence  of  Caserta  near  Naples,  at  finding, 
perhaps  a  hundred  neatly  dressed  peasant  girls,  seated 
in  rows  in  a  large  airy  hall,  all  singing  at  their  work,  in 
harmonious  chorus,  under  the  direction  of  a  leader  of 
their  own  sex.  It  was  a  most  charming  spectacle,  and 
strongly  expressive  of  the  national  taste  and  passion. 
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But  I  most  stop,  ere  I  have  exhausted  my  subjeet, 
for  fear  of  wearying  my  readers,  if  I  hare  not  done  so 
already.  These  reminiscences  roust  be  pardoned  for 
their  vagueness  and  inaccuracy,  as  years  have  elapsed 
since  the  impressions  were  made,  and  I  have  no  notes 
to  aid  my  mehoory.  I  must  also  crave  indulgence  for 
any  erroneous  use  of  technical  terms,  into  which  I  may 
have  fallen,  as  I  do  not  pretend  to  be  a  eoftnoineur. 

J.  L.   M. 


THE  LAND  FAR  AWAY. 

BY  ELOBJl. 

There  are  bright  homes  mid  bowers  of  deathless  glory, 
There  are  blue  skies  o*erbending  them  in  love ; 

Sweet  winds  that  never  sighed  round  ruins  hoary, 
Or  sung  the  Autumn  requiem  of  the  grove. 

There  are  fair  flowers  by  crystal  waters  springing, 
That  never  bore  the  semblance  of  decay. 

On  the  soA  air  their  perfumed  incense  flinging, 
In  a  land  far  away ! 

There  on  the  mounuin  tops,  the  day  declining, 
Hath  never  caused  a  twilight  shade  to  rest ! 

Each  height,  an  altar  to  Jehovah,  shining 
With  sunlike  brightness  o'er  the  vallies  blesL 

And  there  are  dwellers  in  those  scenes  of  gladness. 
O'er  whose  pure  being  death  can  have  no  sway, 

Whose  voices  utter  not  a  note  of  sadness, 
In  a  land  far  away  I 

Cherub  and  seraphim  of  glory,  bending 
With  holy  raptures  at  a  throne  of  light ; 

Angels  and  saints  their  songs  of  triumph  blending ; 
Tfuse  are  the  dwellers  in  that  region  bright. 

And  some  have  walked  with  lu  the  path  of  sorrow, 
And  felt  the  storms  of  many  a  wintry  day  ;- 

But,  oh !  they  wakened  on  a  blissful  morrow. 
In  a  land  far  away ! 

And  shall  we  weep  for  those  to  joy  departed? 

Or  shall  we  mourn  that  they  shall  grieve  no  more  ? 
Sick  as  we  are,  and  sad  and  weary -hearted. 

Shall  we  recall  them  from  that  blessed  shore? 
See  where  they  dwell — the  forms  we  loved  and  cherished; 

From  age,  dim-eyed  with  hair  of  silver  gray. 
To  the  fair  babe  that  like  a  blossom  perished — 
In  a  land  far  away ! 

Thou,  best  and  dearest — ever-gentle  mother. 
Who  soothed  me  in  thy  circling  arms  to  rest. 

Stilling  the  cries  which  would  have  vexed  another, 
By  folding  me  with  love  upon  thy  breast — 

Green  o'er  thy  grave  for  years  the  long  grass  sighing. 
Hath  seemed  to  mourn  above  the  mouldering  clay, 

But  well  I  know  thy  spirit  dwells  undying. 
In  a  land  far  away  ! 

And  He  whose  brightness  suns  and  stars  ere  veiling. 

Whose  form  once  seen  would  blind  our  mortal  eyes — 
With  Him  who  bore  unmoved  the  scoffers'  railing, 

And  died  to  give  us  entrance  to  the  skies — 
Father  and  Son  and  ever-blessed  Spirit, 

There  with  their  presence  make  eternal  day  ! 
Oh !  glorious  are  the  homes  the  good  inherit 
In  a  land  far  away ! 

PhiUdelpMaj  October,  1888. 


TOUCHING  TREES  &  TREE  TOPICS. 

"  Nobis  placeant  ante  omnia  ■yWae.'*— -FTrgt?. 

Since  my  last  article  was  written,  where  can  any  one 
have  lived  in  comfort,  whp  had  not  trees  to  fly  to  for  shel* 
ter,  against  such  heats  as  have  prevailed  ?  Oakwood  has 
been  Eden  all  the  while — Eden  without  a  tempter :  yet 
unlike  the  sacred  garden,  became  decay-stricken,  like 
every  thing  else  decreed  to  man  by  Omnipotence.  Even 
now  we  see  around  us,  as  we  course  through  the  wood- 
lanes,  on  our  evening  and  morning  rides,  a  crimson  oak 
leaf  here,  and  there  a  yellowing  maple.  But  what  de- 
licious sun-sets,  and  what  heaven-sent  breezes  come 
in  with  this  change  of  season  I  And  then  the  fruits, — 
that  ripen  by  the  same  influences  which  make  sere  the 
foliage  and  gild  the  wavy  corn-rigs, — the  downy  peach, 
the  purple  plum,  the  blushing  nectarine,  the  crisp 
water-melon,  and  luscious  cantelope.  Is  it  not  true 
that  Thomson,  the  seasons'  poet,  hath  said, 

**  These  are  but  the  varied  God  ?" 

Come,  then,  at  the  springing,  the  verdant,  or  the  fall- 
ing leaf,  and  you  shall  have  a  welcome  in  these  woods. 
What  matters  it  when  ?    What  saiih  Pliny  7 

«  Fratetis  et  arboribus  dllapsa  folia." 

And  here,  you  can  readily  realize  what  he  means.  Yet 
is  the  fall  only  incipient  as  yeL  The  leaves  dilapse  but 
here  and  there ;  the  leaf  of  the  lemon-clingstone  is  yel- 
lowing faster  than  the  fruitage,  and  more  brown  oak 
leaves  fall  than  ripening  acorns.  The  sycamore  is  early 
dying,  and  its  foliage  comes  earthward  with  its  loosen- 
ing bark ;  the  seed-vessels  of  the  acacia  grow  daily  a 
deeper  brQwn,  and  the  white  stems  of  the  slender  birches 
shine  more  silverly  among  their  yellow  masses.  An- 
other month,  and  what  wood-glory  will  be  here !  But 
I  will  not  anticipate  iL  When  the  time  comes,  I  will 
tell  you  of  the  gorgeous  change ;  though  I  may  see  it 
painted  in  the  forests  of  a  more  northern  slate.  It  will 
yet  be  the  same  in  ell  its  features :  and  Nature  is  Na- 
ture still,  with  all  her  thousand  charms,  view  her  where 
and  when,  and  whence  you  may. 

Two  months  only  would  I  gladly  spend  in  the  city. 
I  am  not  so  sylvan  as  to  eschew  every  thing  urban,  and 
forever.  But  I  should  sooner  tire  of  town  than  country, 
and  am  of  the  mind  of  Tacitus  in  this :  "  Neroora  vero, 
(says  he,)  et  luci,  et  secretum  ipsum,  tantam  mihi  afie- 
runt  voluptatem,  ut  inter  precipuos  carminum  fructus 
numerem,  quod  nee  in  strepitu  componuntur." 

The  forgetful ness  of  the  noisy  world,  which  the  lover 
of  retirement  soon  finds  occasion  to  experience, — I  mean 
the  oblivion  into  which  he»  not  the  world,  passes,  when 
he  secludes  himself  from  the  latter, — is  with  msny  a 
great  bug- bear  to  scare  him  from  the  indulgence  of  a 
sylvan  taste.  He  gains  the  greater  good,  howeTer, 
who  gives  up  the  town,  and,  with  Horace, 

**  Inter  sylvas  academi  quaeret  verum.** 

How  beautiful  Beattie  expresses  this  preference,  while 
choosing  a  spot  for  his  last  pillow ! 

'  Let  vanity  adorn  the  marble  tomb 
With  trophies,  rhymes,  and  acateheoDS  of  renown ; 
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Id  the  deep  dunfi;eon  of  some  Qothic  dome, 
Where  Night  and  Desolation  ever  frown ! 

JlfiiM  be  the  breezy  hill  that  skirts  the  dowOy 
Where  a  green  grassy  turf  is  all  I  crave, 

With  here  and  there  a  violet  bestrown. 
Fast  by  a  brook,  or  fountain's  murmuring  wave : 

And  many  an  evening  sun  shine  sweetly  on  my  grave  !** 

Virgil,  in  his  second  Georgick,  has  the  same  idea. 
Listen  to  the  liquid  flow  of  the  language  in  which  it  is 
conveyed : 

"  Rura  mihi  ec  rigni  plaeeant  in  vallibus  amnes^ 
Flumina  amem,  sylvasque  inglorias — 

Oh  qui  me  gelidis  in  vallibus  Hcemi 

Sistat,  et  ingenti  ramonim  protegat  umbrlL'* 

Sotheby  has  made  four  fine  lines  out  of  this,^but  oh, 
how  far  short  come  they  of  the  original  I  The  "syl- 
vasque inglorias,"  and  "  gelidis  in  vallibus  Hsmi,"— 
where  are  they  7    Here  is  the  translation : 

"  Oh  may  I  yet,  by  fame  forgotten,  dwell 
By  gushing  founts,  wild  woods,  and  shadowy  dell  I 
Hide  me,  some  god  I  where  Hcemus'  vales  extend, 
And  boundless  shade  and  solitude  defend  P* 

But  neither  in  foreign  nor  in  mother  tonguoi  neither  in 
time  of  eld,  nor  by  modern  muse  inspired,  has  any  thing 
in  this  vein  been  written,  like  that  which  I  am  now 
about  to  transcribe,  from  a  rare  but  rich  old  volume^ 
(that  I  will  not  lend  1)  worth  twice  its  weight  in  virgin 
gokL  It  is  called  *'  The  Vow  for  Retirement,"  and 
is  from  the  pen  of  Anne,  Countess  of  Winchelsea,  who 
lived  late  in  the  seventeenth  century.  This  exquisite 
effusion  was  written  in  the  year  1695. 

*'  Grant  roe,  O  indulgent  Fate ! 

Grant  me  yet,  before  I  die, 
A  sweet,  but  absolute  retreat, 

'Mongst  paths  so  lost,  and  trees  so  high, 

That  my  unbroken  liberty 
Never  may  the  world  invade. 
Through  such  windings,  and  such  shade ! 

Here  let  there  reign  a  soft  twilight ; 

A  something  betwixt  day  and  night ; 
Amid  these  thick -grown  shades  be  found  i 

While  here  and  thei'e  a  piercing  beam 
ScatUrs  faint  sun-ljght  on  the  ground, 
Spangling  with  diamond-points  the  gloom  around^ 

A  holy,  pleasing,  melancholy  gleam  ! 
And  never  may  the  world  invade 
Through  such  windings  and  such  shade  I 

"  Let  no  intruders  hither  come, 

Who  visit  but  to  be  from  home, 
None  who  their  vain  moments  pass. 
Only  studious  of  their  glass. 

News,  that  charm  to  idle  ears. 

That  fiUse  alarm  to  hopes  and  fears^ 
That  common  theme  for  every  fop. 
From  the  grave  statesman  to  the  shop, 

In  these  coverts  ne'er  be  spread, 

Where  the  heart  to  peace  is  wed. 
No,  never  let  the  world  invade 
Through  such  windings  and  such  shade  I 

••  Courteous  Pale !  afford  me  there 
A  table  spread  without  my  care, 


With  what  my  garden  can  impart ; 

Whose  cleanliness  be  all  its  art. 
When  of  old,  the  kid  was  dress'd, 
(Though  to  make  an  angel's  feast,) 

In  the  plain  unstudied  sauce. 

Nor  truffle  nor  morilUa  was, 
Nor  could  the  mighty  patriarch's  board. 
One  far-fetched  ortolan  afford. 

Courteous  Fate!  nay,  give  me  there 

Only  plain  and  wholesome  fare : 
Fruits  may  kindly  Heaven  bestow, 
All  that  did  in  Eklen  grow  ; 

All — but  the  forbidden  tree, — 

Would  be  coveted  by  me  ; 
Grapes,  with  juice  so  crowded  up. 
As  breaking  through  the  native  cup. 

Figs,  yet  growing,  candied  o'er, 

By  the  sun,  a  tempting  store. 
Cherries,  with  the  downy  peach, 
All  within  my  easy  reach  ; 

While,  creeping  near  the  humble  ground, 

Should  (he  strawberry  be  found. 
Springing  wheresoe'er  I  stray'd 
Through  those  windings  and  that  shade. 

'*  Give  me  there — since  Heaven  has  shown 
•Twas  not  good  to  be  alone — 

A  partner  suited  to  my  mind. 

Solitary,  pleas'd,  and  kind  ; 
Who,  partially,  may  something  see, 
Preferred  to  all  the  world  in  me ; 

Slighting,  by  my  noiseless  side. 

Fame  and  splendor,  wealth  and  pride. 
When  but  two  the  earth  possess'd. 
Then  were  happiest  days  and  best ; 

Nor  by  business,  nor  by  wars. 

Nor  by  aught  that  quiet  mars. 
From  each  other  were  they  drawn  ; 
But  in  some  grove  or  flowery  lawn, 

Spent  the  swiflly.flying  time; 

Spent  their  own  and  Nature's  prime, 
In  love — that  only  passion  given. 
To  smooths  the  rugged  path  to  Heaven. 

When  comes,  at  length,  the  closing  hour, 

Here  may  it  find  us  in  this  bower, 
Without  one  anxious  fear  or  sigh, 
Pleas'd  to  live  on-^prepar'd  to  die ; 

And  be  the  debt  of  nature  paid 

Amid  these  windings  and  this  shade  !" 

I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  that  that  is  as  good, 
at  least,  as  the  average  of  the  original  poetical  contribu- 
tions to  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger. 

In  my  last  article,  I  took  occasion  to  describe  to  you 
the  scathing  of  a  fine  old  oak  by  lightning,  in  the  imme- 
diate neighborhood  of  Oakwood.  1  had  not  then  met 
with  the  following  beautiful  lines,  or  I  should  have 
given  them  as  appropriate  to  the  subject.  They  are 
from  a  pen  accustomed  to  coarser  work, — that  of  no 
greater  and  more  respectable,  and,  at  the  same  time,  no 
less  notorious,  a  personage,  than  old  "  Dennis  the  Cri- 
tic," and  were  written  in  the  year  1695.  The  idea  is 
noble  and  admirably  sustained. 

"  Ages  had  seen  yon  deep-soathed  oaks  remain, 
The  ornament  and  shelter  of  the  plain : 
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With  their  aspiring  heads  they  dared  the  sky; 
While  their  huge  arms  the  load  winds  could  defy :— » 
The  tempest  saw  (Aetr  strength,  and,  sigktng^  passed  them  6y/ 
'Till  Jove,  unwilling  they  should  more  aspire, 
Launched  on  their  giant  heads  his  forked  fire, 
Then,  from  their  trunks,  their  mangled  arms  are  torn, 
And,  from  their  tops,  their  scattered  glories  borne. 
Now,  on  the  heath,  they  blasted  stand,  and  bare, 
And  swains,  whom  erst  they  sheltered,  now  they  scare !" 
Adieu,  for  another  month ! 
Oahootd,  r«.,  S^.  1, 1818.  J.  V.  O. 


THE  CURSE  OP  THE  FORSAKEN. 

Go!  and  when  o*er  thy  faithless  heart, 
Thou  traitor  to  thy  vows  and  me, 

Joy  flashes  with  a  phantom's  art. 
Like  lightnings  on  a  raging  sea— 

Then  turn  and  cast  a  burning  thought 

On  her  whose  wrongs  thy  doom  have  wrought 

Forgive  thee !  yes !  who  stoops  to  hate 

The  viper  that  infests  his  path  7 
Its  venom  may  our  veins  dilate. 

But  cannot  swell  our  souls  to  wrath : 
Thou  wert  the  viper  to  my  rest ; 
Thy  fioig — not  malice— goads  my  breast. 

Forgive  thee!  yes!  but  never  can 
Self  pardon  self,  for  yielding  trust 

To  one  whose  semblance  was  of  man, 
But  yet  whose  spirit  was  of  dust ; 

Here ! — take  my  pardon— let  it  fall, 

The  wormwood  to  thy  cup  of  gall. 

Forget  thee !  would  I  could  forget ! 

Alas,  oblivion  has  no  stream. 
Like  storied  Leth^,  where  to  wet 

The  heart,  and  it  from  shame  redeem : 
It  is,  when  woman  once  has  fell, 

Her  curse  to  need  no  afler  helL 

But,  thanks  to  memory's  roadd'ning  torch, 
The  flame  that  mocks  rae  with  the  past 
Can  pierce  the  future's  misty  porch, 
'  And  tells  a  doom  for  thee  at  last ; 
While  Qod  upholds  in  Heaven  his  sway, 
Sin  stalks  not  here  a  thornless  way. 

Go !  seek  oblivion's  iron  hand, 
On  earth's  remotest  shore — in  vain ! 

Forever  wilt  thou  bear  the  brand 
That  seared  the  heart  and  brow  of  Cain : 

But  Cain's  remorse  can  never  bow 

The  soul  of  one  so  hard  as  thou. 

I  will  not  die — ^but  cherish  life. 
As  vestals  watched  their  holy  flame. 

Till  it  shall  soothe  my  frenzied  strifo 
To  see  mine  buried  in  thy  shame : 

Then  sink — 'twill  be  the  sling  of  hell 

That  we  together  there  must  dwell. 
Camden,  8.  C,  B.  W.  H. 


MEMORY. 
ADDRESSED  TO  STUDENTS. 

Memmria  excoUndo  augetur. 

In  limine,  we  beg  of  the  youthful  reader  of  the  Mes- 
senger, who  for  the  sake  of  pleasure  rambles  tbroi^ 
its  pages,  which  like  a  pleasant  parterre  are  strown 
with  the  choicest  flowers  of  iiteratuipe,  not  to  start  back 
from  the  perusal  of  this  article  under  the  apprehensioii 
that  it  is  to  be  very  analytical  or  metaphysical ;  on  Uie 
contrary,  evenjf  we  were  endowed  with  the  power 
of  analysis,  we  would,  for  the  sake  of  utility,  make 
our  observations  of  a  practical  character. 

We  are  «o  advocates  of  a  6am  equality  of  mind,  or 
rather,  in  more  correct  language,  as  we  think,  of  an 
•quality  of  mental  susceptibility  at  hirth,  chiefly  be- 
cause We  nerer  yet  saw  a  mother  who  beliered  it,  and 
her  opinion  is  entitled  to  as  much  weight,  as  that  of 
the  mere  speculative  philosopher,  since  she  is  capable 
of  letting  herself  down,  of  becoming  herself  once  more 
a  child,  for  the  purpose  of'con versing  with  and  amu- 
sing the  nascent  mind  of  the  infant  pratler.  Theseajo 
are  the  conductors  of  ideas  to  the  mind,  and  without 
their  extstence  there  could  be  no  ideas;  bat  the  senses 
do  not  act  until  birth ;  therefore  anterior  to  birth  there 
is  no  mind,  or  rather  no  ideas  as  yet  impressed  upon  it, 
and  as  the  major  includes  the  minor,  or  the  whole  the 
part,  of  course  no  memory;  but  the  inferenoe  that 
is  sometimes  drawn  from  .this,  that  every  infant  starts 
in  life  with  a  mental  apparatus  equally  qualified  for 
success,  and  ibat  with  the  same  syston  of  eohare  it 
will  always  remain  the  same  in  every  individual,  is  not 
a  lair  Inference,  for  each  individual  may  commeDce 
his  education  with  a  different  degree  of  susceptibility, 
and  it  is  immaterial  to  our  purpose  whether  this  differ- 
ence dates  its  existence  anterior  to,  at,  or  subsequent 
to  birth.  Dr.  Franklin  and  others,  have  compared  the 
mind,  befbre  the  reception  of  ideas,  to  a  blank  piece  of 
paper ;  now,  it  is  evident  that  one  individual  may  have 
a  broader  sheet  or  tablet  than  another,  or,  to  use  the 
technical  language  of  the  printera'  art,  one  may  hare  a 
more  reeeptioe,  another  a  more  tenacious  paper.  Again, 
in  farther  illustration,  take  two  measures,  one  a  bushel 
and  the  other  a  half  bushel  measure,  both  empty ; 
though  they  be  empty,  they  are  nevertheless  measures, 
and  no  person  will  say  that  because  they  are  empty, 
they  have  the  same  eaptteity. 

However  strong  the  argument  may  be  against  any 
existence,  or  at  least  any  exercise  of  mind  belbre  birth, 
it  applies  with  siili  stronger  force  to  the  memory,  for 
memory  relates  to  things  past,  and  implies  experience: 
how  then  can  there  be  a  memery  of  that  which  has 
been  neither  heard,  seen,  touched,  tasted  nor  cmel)ed  7 
There  seems  also  to  be  less  disparity  in  the  eusoepti- 
bility  or'capability  of  memory,  in  different  indiridn- 
als,  than  in  any  other  mental  function ;  this  appears 
probable  from  its  very  great  degree  of  teaekabUnesSy 
its  quality  of  receiving  mechmUcti  or  arhitranf  heips, 
which  indicate  that  it  is  less  dependent  on  original  con- 
stitution for  excellence,  than  its  sister  functions  of  mind. 
It  is  related  of  Woodfail,  the  publisher  of  the  LetCera 
of  Junius,  that  about  the  last  quarter  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  he  reported  the  speeches  delivered  io  the  Bri- 
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tish  Pariiament,  from  memory  only.  Mere  auditors 
have  frequeDtly  been  known  to  repeat  correctly  from 
memory  long  speeehee,  some  time  after  they  had  heard 
them.  In  Germany,  a  young  Jew  has  brought  his 
memory  to  such  a  degree  of  eicellence,  that  he  is  now 
astonishing  seyeral  of  the  European  capitals  by  reci- 
Ung  from  it  the  seven  folio  ▼olumes  of  the  Talmud, 
from  beginning  to  end,  and  afterwards  from  end  to  be- 
ginning. Indeed,  whatever  may  be  the  speculations  of 
mankind  on  this  subject,  they  eel  as  if  they  believed 
the  truth  inferred  from  the  preceding  paragraph,  for 
whilst  they  resent,  as  an  insulting  imputation,  any  reflec- 
tion on  their  other  mental  powers,  because  it  would  im- 
ply that  God  had  giren  them  less  of  these  qualities 
than  to  other  men,  they  not  only  receive  good  humor- 
ediy  any  impeachment  of  their  memory,  but  even 
sometimes  uke  a  delight  in  railing  against  it  themselves. 
We  infer  from  the  premises,  that  if  memory  do  not 
exist  anterior  to  birth ;  if  the  degree  of  its  suscepti- 
bility or  impressibility  be  the  same  or  nearly  the  same 
in  different  individuals ;  if  it  b^  doeiU  beyond  the  other 
Unities,  no  person  need  despair  of  making  his  memory 
ail  that  is  desirable. 

We  now  proceed  to  vindicate  the  dignity  and  import 
tance  of  memory  in  the  intellectual  system.  It  is  not 
our  intention  to  resolve  all  or  several  of  the  compo- 
nents of  mind  into  memory,  but  adopting  the  admitted 
truth  that  all  the  divisions  of  the  states  of  which  mind 
is  capable,  are  closely  connected  with  and  dependent 
upon  each  other,  to  show  that  if  it  be  not  the  foundation 
atone,  or  the  sustaining  arch,  it  is  something  more  than 
an  embellishment  of  the  mental  fabric,  and  as  such  can 
not  be  neglected  without  greatly  weakening  that  recip- 
rocal and  blended  strength  and  beauty  which  the  se- 
Teral  parts  receive  from  each  other.  The  prejudice 
against  the  importance  of  memory,  and  even  the 
belief  that  a  high  degree  of  it  is  inconsistent  with  the 
strength  of  the  kindred  feculties,  are  not  confined  to 
the  ignorant,  but  have  sometimes  made  their  appeaiv 
anoa  in  books  of  merit.  The  wise  ancients  thought 
not  thus.  They  made  Mnemosyne,  or  Memory,  the 
mother  of  the  Nine  Muses,  or  the  arts,  of  which  they 
are  the  presiding  deities — the  severe  one  of  history, 
the  stately  one  of  the  epic,  the  laughing  one  of  comedy, 
and  the  weeping  one  of  tragedy. 

Felicesqae  vocat  parlter  studuqfle  lodqae 
Mnemonldas.  (Md,  Lib.  F.,  Fmk.  FT, 

Plato  seems  to  make  all  knowledge  consist  in  remem- 
brance, and  Diodorus  Siculus  ascribes  to  memory  the 
art  of  reasoning.  An  Examination  of  the  process  of 
rauocination  will  show  thst  there  is  some  truth  as  well 
as  poetry  in  this  latter  opinion,  viz :  the  reasoner  pro- 
poses to  proTe  something  which  is  commonly  distant 
from  his  premises,  and  to  do  it  by  a  series  of  arguments, 
which,  as  they  are  mutually  connected  and  dependent, 
are  compared  to  the  links  of  a  chain.  The  danger  is, 
that,  in  the  ardor  or  confusion  of  the  proeess,  he  may 
omit,  transpose,  or  repeat  some  of  the  links  ^  from  this 
nothing  can  protect  him  bat  memory,  which  sits  by,  a 
faithful  prompter,  and  preserves  to  him  the  collocation 
which  he  has  elaborated  in  his  closet,  or  other  circum- 
atances  of  leisure. 

If  meoiory  be  so  necessary  to  the  mathematical  or 
philosophical  inquirer,  it  is  still  more  so  to  the  orator; 


for,  besides  its  use  in  eliminating  his  argument,  it  has 
to  him  still  additional  and  important  uses.  Reason, 
stem. and  severe,  perhaps  acu  the  more  important  part  i 
she  presides  at  the  helm ;  but  memory  stands  by,  a 
faithfiil  servitor,  and  hands  over  to  her  the  stubborn 
statistici^  the  apposite  quotation,  and  beautiful  allusion ; 
she  never  deserts  her  post,  not  even  when  he  is  in  the 
most  inflamed  state  of  feeling  or  highest  degree  of 
mental  exaltation,  of  which  his  mind  is  capable.  She 
kindles  and  strengthens  with  the  orator's  rising  ardor, 
until  she  seems  to  embrace  upon  her  chart  the  whole 
broad  expanse  of  the  past ;  and,  gathering  up  almost 
in  one  monnent  of  inspiration  the  garnered  wisdom  of 
more  than  six  thousand  yeara  of  experience,  she  pre- 
sents it,  to  be  wielded  in  the  cause  of  truth  and  justice. 
Hence  it  is  evident  that  of  two  orators,  eeUria  paribue, 
the  one  who  has  the  readier  and  better  stored  memory, 
will  possess  an  immense  advantage.  InnumeraUe  ex- 
amples might  be  adduced  illustrative  of  this  position ; 
we  will,  however,  only  refer  to  the  case  of  an  ex-presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  who  frequently  overthrows 
a  finely  constructed  aigument,  or  breaks  the  force  of 
an  eloquent  appeal,  by  the  quotation  of  a  formidable 
array  of  authorities  and  stubborn  (ShcXb  from  that  inex- 
haustible treasury— his  memory. 

It  is  a  thought  which  we  do  not  remember  to  have 
seen  prominently  set  forth,  and  one  which  may  aid  us 
in  placing  a  proper  estimate  upon  this  noble  faculty, 
that  it  snatches  from  annihilation  one  third  of  the  ds- 
mabu  of  time— the  poet ;  but  for  it,  we  should  be  left 
with  the  unsatisfying  present,  and  the  ioexplorable 
future.  It  is  to  this  wonderful  capability  of  the  human 
mind,  that  we  are  indebted  for  whatever  of  wisdom  or 
warning,  virtue  or  valor,  is  afforded  in  the  history  of 
the  past,  and  which  without  it  would  have  perished  in 
the  very  moment  of  their  exertion.  In  vain  for  «#, 
would  the  inspired  bard  of  '*Scio*s  rocky  isle"  have 
arranged  his  thoughts  in  beauty,  and  uttered  them  in 
music— in  vain  would  the  noble  Socrates,  the  ken  of 
whose  mind  almost  supplied  the  want  of  revelation, 
have  inTited  us  to  virtue  by  his  matchless  colloquial  elo- 
quence, and  the  sweetly  attractive  current  of  bis  life— 
in  vain  for  us,  would  the-firet  Brutus,  standing  over  the 
corpse  of  beauty  and  chastity,  for  his  aitar,  have  utter- 
ed the  first  vow,  and  struck  the  firet  blow  for  rational 
and  regulated  liberty — ^if  tradition,  the  dependent  off- 
spring, or  rather  another  name  for  memory,  had  not 
preserved  the  recollection  of  these  events,  until  a  writer 
arose,  received  the  precious  chaige,  and  bequeathed  it,  in 
perpetuity  of  possession,  to  all  coming  time.  But  for 
this  converaion,  this  reproduction  of  the  past,  ias  the 
wants  of  the  present,  it  is  evident  we  should  be  con- 
demned to  a  stationary  state }  but  by  its  help,  each  suo- 
ceedtng  generation  stands  upon  the  heads  of  the  prece- 
ding, and  by  the  elevation  of  their  statkm  command  a 
mora  extended  horison,  and  see  as  much  farther  down 
the  stream  of  time,  as  the  one  is  higher  than  ihe  other. 
As  the  means  of  preserving  materials  for  history,  are  so 
abundant  at  the  prtient  day,  in  exhibiting  the  connection 
between  tradition  and  memory,  it  is  not  intended  to  claim 
for  the  former,  that  degree  c€  importance  which  it  had  in 
the  it^fmeff  of  society,  when  it  was  the  most  common  and 
useful  source  of  history.  In  tracing  onl  this  connectioni 
it  is  hoped  we  have  avoided  the  inference  of  perfect 
identity  of  the  two.    There  seem  to  be  several  circum- 
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stances  which  distinguish  them.  Memory  relates  to 
indimdudt,  tradition  to  the  aggregation  of  mankind 
into  generations — there  can  be  memory  without  tradi- 
tion, but  no  tradition  without  memory.  In  nations 
destitute  of  the  means  of  presenring  records,  the  memo- 
ry of  one  generation,  handed  down  to  the  succeeding, 
becomes  tradition. 

Memory  assumes  no  less  importance,  considered  in  its 
connection  with  experience.  Such  is  the  high  estimate 
placed  upon  this  mental  possession,  that  it  has  been 
caUed  the  mother  of  wisdom.  We  defino  experience 
to  be  the  memory  of  past  occurrences,  mixed  with  (hat 
power  of  turning  them  to  advantage,  which  arises  from 
a  careful  observation  and  collation  of  them.  This  pow- 
er of  careful  observation  and  comparison  is  wanting  in 
many  persons— from  which  it  would  appear  that  there 
may  be  memory  without  experience,  but  no  experience 
without  memory. 

If  the  young  enthusiast  after  knowledge,  has  accom- 
panied us  thus  far,  we  hope  that,  like  ourselves,  he  has 
been  impressed  with  a  desire  to  improve  this  noble 
faculty.  Obviously  the  best  mode  of  improving  the 
memory,  is  by  properly  exercising  the  attention,  on 
which  it  mainly  depends,  and  the  strong  or  weak  exer- 
tion of  which  accounts  for  the  various  degrees  of  memo- 
ry which  we  observe  in  different  individuals,  rather  than 
any  difference  of  susceptibility  at  birth.  When  we 
bear  that  everlasting  complaint  of  the  young,  "I  have  a 
bad  memory — I  have  no  inducement  to  study  any  thing, 
for  I  cannot  remember  it,'*  we  are  apt  to  inquire  into 
their  habits  of  attention — which  inquiry  commonly  re- 
sults in  the  knowledge,  that  attention  is  considered  as 
an  affection  of  the  mind,  that  is  scarcely  worthy  of 
education. 

We  will  now,  after  the  fashion  of  nostrum  venders, 
give  a  sovereign  recipe  for  the  formation  of  a  good 
memory,  and  the  cure  of  a  bad  one :— Direct  the  atten- 
tion upon  the  beginning,  and  continue  it  throughout  the 
delivery  of  every  sermon,  speech,  lecture,  and  recita- 
tion, made  in  your  presence,  however  abetruse  the 
subject,  or  dull  and  uninteresting  its  expounder.  It  is 
objected  that  a  discourse  of  the  nature  supposed  in  tho 
apodixis  of  the  foregoing  sentence,  produces  an  insup- 
portable irksomeness ;  well,  we  do  from  the  bottom  of 
our  heart  pity  the  luckless  wight  who  is  doomed  to  the 
merciless  infliction  of  some  articulate  savage,  who  re- 
deems his  cruelty  with  no  perspicuity  of  reasoning, 
no  eloquence  of  diction,  no  flash  of  (ancy,  or  sparkling 
of  wiL  But  into  such  bloody  hands  every  one  is  liable 
to  fall,  and  is  not  compliance  with  the  advice  just  given 
the  best  salve?  For  when  the  mind  is  closely  engaged  in 
the  subject,  it  cannot  suffer  greatly,  whatever  may  be 
the  faults  of  him  who  handles  it ;  besides,  perseveraue  in 
the  course  recommended,  gradually  diminishes  the  neces- 
sity of  painful  effort,  until  it  results  into  habit  of  atten- 
tion ;  and  it  is  to  us  one  of  the  kindest  arrangements  of 
the  benevolent  Being,  that  our  habits  beguile  much  of 
our  toil  and  minister  to  our  virtuous  pleasures.  Labor 
ipse  voluptof.  Authorities,  no  less  than  reason^  sustain 
the  views  taken  of  attention.  Many  of  the  luminaries 
of  the  world  have  left  it  on  record  for  the  benefit  of 
youth,  that  much  of  the  superiority  which  is  attributed 
to  genius,  belongs  to  a  proper  exercise  of  the  power  of 
attention.  The  mind  of  the  man  who  has  acquired  the 
power  of  fixing  it  at  all  times  and  places,  and  under  all 


circumstances,  never  flags— it  becomes  the  slave  of  the 
possessor ;  let  him  will  it  any  particubir  duty,  and  tbe 
performance  easily  foltows  the  act  of  volition.  Wilit 
such  a  mind,  he  can  turn  his  thoughu  inward,  coneeB- 
trate  his  ideas,  shut  out  the  external  work),  or,  at  least 
be  but  little  affected  by  its  distractions,  marshal  hie 
powers  for  action,  and  bring  them  to  bear  like  a  Maee- 
donian  phalanx  upon  the  positions  of  his  adversary. 
There  is  no  error  more  common  or  injurious  than  thia 
of  the  young  student,  who  supposes  that  when  he  has 
prepared  the  subject  of  a  recitation  or  lecture,  he  has  do 
farther  interest  in  giving  his  attention  to  tbe  iaetractor 
in  his  elucidation  of  it  to  others  Hence  results  the  ina- 
bility in  after  life  to  accompany  a  dose  piece  of  reason- 
ing through  all  iu  stages,  and  a  wretched  imbecility 
and  servile  dependence  of  mind.  It  follows  from  the 
rule  just  given,  that  all  translations  and  nigh  cute  to  the 
lesson  must  be  avoided,  since  these  render  dose  and 
long  continued  attention  unnecessary. 

The  connection  of  several  of  the  states  of  the  mind 
with  memory,  and  their  partial  dependence  upon  it, 
have  been  traced.  We  will  now  dose  with  a  few  ob- 
servatk>ns  upon  the  pUatwea  of  memory,  and,  under 
this  head,  iU  connection  with  some  of  the  monrf  emo- 
tions will  be  pointed  out.  The  exercise  of  eomaeiaue 
implies  a  recollection  of  our  past  acta,  with  a  feeling  of 
approval  or  disapproval  of  them,  in  proportion  as  they 
are  conformable  or  unconformable  to  the  atandard  of 
right:  how  then  could  there  be  this  review  and  judg- 
ment upon  our  past  acts,  if  they  found  no  abiding 
place  in  the  memory  7  If  they  did  not,  we  could  not 
preserve  the  **  mena  eonsda  HH  rscK,"  which,  as  a  good 
angel,  enables  a  man  to  bear  up  under  the  abandonment 
of  friends  and  fortune,  the  impeachment  of  his  motives, 
and  the  assault  of  his  character.  This  is  the  only 
reward  which  thousands  of  the  unappreciated  and  un- 
requited virtuous  ever  obtain.  The  bad  man  eonsklen 
it  a  poor  reomneration,  but  it  is  a  richer  possessioo  than 
Alexander  or  Bonaparte  ever  knew,  since  the  resulting 
happiness  is  extended  through  this  life  and  renewed  in 
eternity.  It  is  true,  another  oflice  of  conscience  is  pros- 
pective in  its  operation,  as  when  we  say,  "my  oon- 
sdence  will  not  let  me  do  so  and  so."  But  still  this 
enlightenment  of  consdence,  which  enables  us  to  de- 
cide correctly  on  the  propriety  or  impropriety  of  a 
contemplated  action,  has  been  taught  or  at  least  im- 
proved by  the  feeling  of  condemnation  or  approbation 
consequent  on  our  past  acts :  ex.  gnu  a  money  lender 
lends  a  sum  for  usury^  without  any  conviction  of  im- 
propriety at  the  Hnui  but  a  sense  of  guilt  subwe^fuenthf 
arises ;  and  when  a  proposition  is  again  made  to  lend 
money  on  similar  terms,  his  consdence,  as  men  say, 
will  not  let  him  do  it.  In  this  restraining  conscieDoe, 
nothing  more  is  discerned  than  a  painful  reeaUetUm  of 
the  first  transaction  acting  on  his  virtuous  sensibilities. 

Gratitude,  the  least  alloyed  of  human  virtues,  equally 
with  conscience,  seems  to  have  a  dependant  connectioa 
with  memory.  Indeed,  gratitude  has  been  beautifully 
called  the  mtnury  of  the  heart;  but,  in  more  correct 
language,  it  is  a  vivid  recollection  of  past  kindness, 
with  an  emotion  of  love  to  its  author,  as  its  consequenc 
It  is  memory,  then,  which  preserves  this  heavenly, 
pure  feeling— frequently  the  only  requital  which  the 
destitute  can  make  to  the  dotber  of  bis  Bakednecs, 
the  feeder  of  his  hunger,  and  the  enlighcener  of  his 
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ignorance.  But  for  this  the  recipient  might  be  de- 
preaBed  by  an  overwhelming  sense  of  the  irrepayable 
weight  of  his  obligation ;  but  with  this  emotion  gash- 
ing in  perennial  streams  from  the  fountains  of  the 
heart,  he  feels  that  he  is  not  altogether  unworthy  or 
destitute  of  every  power  of  requital.  A  good  man  will 
never  desire  any  other  reward  forhisalms^  and  thus  it  is 
that  charity  bleaseth  him  who  gives  and  him  who  tftkea 

The  pleasures  of  hope  have  often  been  analyzed  by 
the  philosopher  and  sung  by  the  poet,  whilst  the  more 
chastened  and  unobtrusive  pleasures  of  memory  have 
seldom  been  a  theme ;  but  hope  was  not  the  only  boon 
that  remained  behind  in  Pandora's  box :  the  domain  of 
memory^the  past — ^is  more  emphatically  ours,  than 
that  of  hope—the  future. 

Who  that  is  contending  with  a  slanderous  and  en- 
vious world,  does  not  feel  that  it  is  his  purest  pleasure 
to  send  his  mind  back  along  the  track  which  he  has 
thus  far  described  in  his  pilgrimage  7  In  this  retro- 
speetive  journey,  each  retraced  step  shows  more  lovely 
and  bright  than  the  position  which  has  just  been  left ; 
all  along  the  path  of  retrogression  arises  some  remem- 
bered and  innocent  joy,- until  the  mental  traveller  ar- 
rives at  the  only  elysium  known  on  earth — the  virtuous 
home  of  childhood.  Here  then  the  weary  wrestler  has 
arrived  at  a  point,  when  love  and  hatred  and  ambition 
liad  never  agitated  his  breast — nor  selfishness  and  de- 
ception poisoned  his  philanthropy — when  he  scarcely 
suspected  the  existence  of  vice  in  the  world,  because 
he  found  none  in  his  own  home.  Here  he  fondly  but 
dimly  calls  up  the  beloved  forms  of  the  hoary  sire— 
the  care-worn  mother^-the  laughing  sister,  and  the 
fond  brother.  None  but  he  who  is  incapable  of  such  a 
retrospectran  dare  say,  that  memory  is  not  a  firiend  to 
-virtue,  and,  therefore,  to  happiness.  Even  the  recollec- 
tion of  those  sad  events,  which  have  been  engraven  on 
oar  mental  tablets  with  the  iron  Hyhu  qf  affliction,  is 
softened  and  mellowed  by  the  lapse  of  time,  as  distance 
of  space  takes  away  from  objects  their  rugged  points 
and  revolting  features.  Of  all  our  mental  faculties,  it 
is  probable,  that  we  shall  carry  memory  with  us  in  the 
greatest  perfection  into  the  eternal  world.  Hope  will 
be  swallowed  up  in  fruition — for,  how  can  there  be  any 
hope  where  such  is  the  fulness  of  glory  and  happiness 
that  nothing  is  leA  to  be  desired  ?  We  have  imagined 
that,  when  this  earth  shalt  have  been  rendered  once 
more  without  form  and  void,  the  beatified  spirit  will 
delight,  by  the  help  of  memory,  to  revisit  the  scene  of  its 
probation,  remembering  each  drop  of  water  that  it  put 
to  the  parched  lip,  and  each  wanderer  that  it  pointed  to 
the  road  of  bliss. — Haee  dbn  meminiise  jwahii, 
Unlrertlty  of  North  Carolina. 


SOLITUDE. 


I  know  not  why  I  often  feel 

A  pang  of  lonely  sadness  steal 

Into  my  heart,  'midst  crowds  and  mirth, 

And  then  I  feel  alone  on  earth — 

As  if  there  were  no  sympathy 

In  any,  breathing  life,  for  me ; 

Then  quick  the  unbidden  tear-drops  spring 

Forth  from  the  source  such  feelings  wring. 

Until  I  force  them  back  again, 


And  bind  them  in  their  sad  domain ; 
And  strive  to  wear  a  smiling  mein, 
From  careless  eyes  my  grief  to  screen. 
I  look  around  and  see  no  trace 
Of  care  on  others'  brow,  or  face ; 
They  all  confide  in  some  loved  heart ; 
Their  vows  are  pledged  '*  till  death  shall  part" 
And  they  are  happy — for  they  know, 
Should  sorrow  come,  or  want,  or  wo, 
To  tried  aflfection  they  may  cling, 
Which  draws  from  grief  its  fatal  sting; 
Their  tenderness  can  banish  care. 
And  sunshine  bring  e'en  to  despair. 
But,  there  are  none  whom  I  can  cheer. 
None  who  for  me  would  shed  a  tear. 
I  meet  with  civil  words  and  smiles. 
But  little  these  the  heart  beguiles. 
I  may  not  meet  the  truth  and  love, 
Which  nobler  natures  only  prove ; 
And  though  such  thoughts  I  strive  to  flee, 
Alone  my  heart  must  ever  be. 
But  oft  I  chide  this  selfish  mood, 
So  framed  of  dark  ingratitude, 
And  though  by  sympathy  unblest, 
I  strive  to  feel — not  feign— at  rest — 
Yet  oft  the  thought  will  still  return, 
"  No  heart  to  thine  shall  ever  yearn — 
No  sympathetic  love  be  known  I" 
And  then  I  weep— alone— alone.  i.  h. 

Tennetne,  Nov.  1, 1838. 


THE  EMIGRANT  TO  HIMSELF. 

I  left  my  native  land  to  toil  for  gold. 

And  I  have  won  it    Years  have  o'er  me  fled. 
And  never  more  on  earth  shall  I  behold 

Some  that  I  loved,  yet  left !  for  they  are  dead ! 
It  was  not  mine  to  hear  the  last  request. 

In  the  faint  murmurs  of  their  dying  breath ; 
With  one  fond  parting  farewell  to  the  blessed. 

Or  with  my  presence  soothe  their  bed  of  death. 
And  years  are  lost  to  me,  with  those  who  live. 

Of  sweet  communion.    Is  the  voice  I  heard 
In  childhood's  happy  days,  no  more  to  give 

Its  music  to  my  ear,  even  in  one  word  ? 
My  own  loved  brother !  are  our  sports  forgot? 

Those  sports  our  infancy  and  manhood  shared : 
I  view  with  memory's  eye  each  well-known  spot, 

By  thoughts  of  thee-and  of  thy  love  endeared. 
I  had  no  feeling  which  thou  didst  not  know ; 

Love,  anger,  joy,  unfolded  were  to  thee ; 
In  the  same  channel  did  our  wishes  flow — 

Dost  thou  recall  all  this  in  thoughts  of  me  7 
Vast  plains  and  pathless  forests  part  us  now : 

Thy  children  know  me  not— my  hand,  the  chain 
Of  intercourse  hath  broken.    Man  may  bow 

At  fortune's  shrine  for  bliss,  but  all  in  vain. 
Can  wealth  repay  me  all  I  left  behind  7 

Friends,  brothers,  sisters— every  hallowed  tie 
That  life  first  knows,  when  the  young  heart  and  mind 

Are  warm  with  hopes,  the  ardent  and  the  high  7 
It  cannot — would  it  might !  for  I  am  gray. 

And  time  none  may  recall    My  parents  Ue 
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WJiere  thm  gnm  wiJIowt  weqi^  fiv,  Ivaway ; 

And  thm  woaU  I  braulM  fortli  nj  kiMi 
Bal  h«r«— with  few  of  thoM  I  \ow%  10  poor 

Th«  tears  ofMrnm  on  017  I01MI7  lomb^ 
Hm  nut  I  die,  for  wealth  cui  M-er  rMtora 

Yoon^y«n,Bor  oak  gild  the  ipim^rfoM. 
It  eaaaot  briiiff  agaJn  km  toeiaJ  bom ; 


It  cannot  aooche  one  gritf  that  naf  ba  oon, 
Or  fi f e  M  back  one  hiMiiai  o^  oor  youth. 

Thui  mused  the  eoiigriot,  as  twiIi|Hit's  shadea 
Fell  o»er  his  wide  domain.    Aroond  his  heart 
Bad  images  had  (athered—thoachu  of  soma 
Long,  long  unseen,  now  sleeping  where  no  sigh 
Or  tear  is  their's— within  the  quiet  tomb  I 
And  some  stiU  left  in  life,  whose  smiles  no  mora 
Shall  beam  for  him.    Health  is  not  now  his  awn. 
And  weary  travel  he  may  not  endure. 
Beside  him,  silent  sat  his  pensive  wife. 
With  head  reclined  and  gsxing  on  the  skieau 
Thooghts  throng  her  mind  of  bright  and  eariy  days  • 
Offriendsand  kindred  she  can  ne'er  fonoi^  ' 


Isc  Haa  Vkgiaim  s«h  a  Hammu^nvk 
'^T' nrmissT 

M.  Aia  the  means  within  her  mA^d^m^ 
beruMbgcaoaa  liiaratonf 

3d.  WoaU  tha  beaefiia  ef  Utentm  nfujkk 
tte  UM  and  azpease  which  weald  bs  inaMii 


LITERATURE  OP  VIBGINU. 

TO  PEOFEtSOE  TUCECE  Or  THE  UNiyEEflRT. 
The  caption  of  this  letter  has  been  assumed,  not  be- 
cause  the  writer  cherishes  invidioos  feelings  towards 
the  northern  or  eastern  section  of  the  United  States. 
He  rejoices,  that  letters  hsTe  been  culuvated  on  the 
banks  (^  the  Hudson,  and  that  Irting,  PauWingLand 
Bands,  have  anticipated  the  southern  people  in  eloYatinr 
the  mental  character  of  their  country,  both  at  home 
and  abroad.  The  works  of  Chaooing  and  Mrs.  S«oor. 
ney,  have  met  with  some  measure  of  approbation,  even 
from  English  critics;  and  whilst  writers  in  foreign  coon- 
tries  have  welcomed  their  productions,  it  is  not  probable 
that  in  any  part  of  America,  such  productiona  weaM  be 
received  with  disdain.    Nor  is  it  my  intention  to  ex- 
clude from  our  warmest  wishes,  those  portions  of  the 
wunlry  which  may  lie  more  to  the  south  than  Vif»inia. 
Wo  are  sensible  of  the  fact,  that  Dr.  Ramsay  ds^ot^ 
his  life  not  only  to  condensing  information  eootained  in 
voluminous  writers,  but  partially  to  original  works  in 
historical   hteraiure.     The   intelleciual   character  of 

[!?      """J"!*  ""^"^  "^  ^"**'  ^^^^  ««^  the 
conductors  of  the  Southern  Review  will  not  soon  be 

'z*?*^  ^"  erudiUon.  The  psriiamentary  speakers 
of  South  Carolina  have  been  equalled  only  by  men 
of  the  first  Older  and  her  soldiers  were  early  in  the 
field  when  oor  independence  was  to  be  achieved  The 
question  then  can  be  promptly  answered,  why  a'tiUe  to 
this  letter  has  been  fixed  on,  so  sectional  in  its  nator^ 
It  has  been  cho^jn  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  give 
distinctness  to  our  views,  to  prevenroeedless  deiflZ 

aS  ""w^  r'"^  ".  •'>'^  ''''  ^^-^  -^  -»^»^  we 
aim.  W  th  these  preliminary  remarks,  permit  me. 
^.pectfuUy,  to  engage  your  atlentiou  for  a  fVn  mbu^ 
on  the  illuatrauoo  of  the  foUowIng  poinu : 


Ob  thairaiqQeatioB,thejK«tiaaBaaHdh 
Iha&atois  aaderohl^atkaistopomiifcwai 
iha  b^hasc  grade ;  and  apon  thissMnB|NioBikf» 
^Biiisi  be  answered  In  the  Bcgstivs.  Ho.m» 
ttf jr  ing  the  confessioa,  tmth  dsdaics  tbi  v<  kn  1 
■tt^Utetatare.    Wh«iasssaliedbriwv«^« 
"Mghi  beindacad  toaoAen  thessperiijcrtkrifi 
aentaUona  by  «,y  ciioimatoBeas  tint  nickaii 
e««iaaiaourneglig««,;  bat  snosg  oaalwii 
■oWa  to  acknowledge  oar  shcrtHnaiifi.  liii 
intended,  however,  to  aay— that  nisd  tmatki 
MliveiA  this  State— that  bencficeoiwabidii 
^««MC  been  undertakeabyibBiw- 
Jhai  jurtspradence  has  not  beso  asdiriHtak 
haighia  of  poUucal  w  isdom  have  not  bm  mU-i 
•wry  department  of  profesaiooal  liiekaMhia^ 
tably  iJled— that  afadrmiea,  coUega,  asd  Bmm 
h»»«  not  been  founded  and  eadoaei  TVam 
»^  are  capable  of  proc<  and  aot eat  i.  Ik* 
hood  of  oor  eonledefacy  haa  excelled  Vi^Jaa  ■  ^ 
acqairamant,  in  political  tact,  or  ia  fomaeaf^ 
ataqueaoe.    We  are  evidently  ia  theiiaa^i 
htmry  eBon,  and  laiige  calcalatiwisnity  besHii^tf 
■Mguine  hopes  may  ba  indulged,  ftom  U»haih«« 
have  begaa  to  disperse  widely  the  eiea»tiirie» 
uon.    Bu^  at  the  present,  nothing  ess  htmm. 
demonstrated  than  the  position  asaamed;  ferw^s, 
without  the  danger  of  being  contiididal.ik<*" 
«  not  m  existence  a  history  of  Vii^iiiii  wortkyrf* 
name.    Uis  true  that  "Saiitfa'sH^,"BSi«i«l 
to  aUwho  like  to  eontemplate  an  in&iiltBlaj,! 
courage,  when  brought  into  contact  villi  an^i^ 
or  adventure  and  enterprise  equal  to  any  ia  iki^ 
of  chivalry.    lu  minute  and  lopograpliieal  daai?* 
are  valuable;  but  important  eyenu  bara  Uiafdi 
two  hundred  years,  to  which  justice  baa  id  j<  ha 
done.    The  same  estimate  in  some  rcapaeis  viliffiF 
to  Suth,  Beveriey,  and  Burk,  each  of  wboai>«M» 
record  of  eveau  which  had  ukeo  place  Id  oaSwi 
The  documenta  forniahed  by  Maiaball  are  indy  ■*» 
We ;  but  as  the  Chief  Justice  was  witbort  da** 
most  eminent  jurist  in  America,  it  coold  aeaitdyk* 
pccted  that  heshouM  have  been  at  tbaaunetiocii 
most  conspicuous  historian.    But  it  has  been  ai^tkrt 
the  historians  have  done  all  that  hy  in  thdr  pe« 
with  the  evenu ;  and  that  when  impoaii«CTeiti*l 
be  furnished,  they  wiU  be  recorded  io  an  im|w«¥«f- 
That  august  actions  serve  to  iaspireihewriw»bi» 
employed  in  their  contemplation,  we  bold  to  berf 
evident;  nor  is  it  possible  that  evesu, disiiBBtin i 
themselves,  can  become  great  by  theBMUMriBiii* 
they  are  represented.    It  ia  the  province  of  tlaeia*- 
ist  to  play  with  those  on-dits  which  ao  ofteo  i*» 
superficial  society,  to  depict  the  caprices  of  6«lii(»»«^ 
10  catch  the  lights  and  shades  which  glide  omcte bo- 
ners  of  the  people.    But  the  pencU  of  ibe  haw* 
encircles  the  commonwealth,  and  finds  dilUuKeiasBtf 
work  among  diversified  jMsaiona^  whilst  tbecaaeiK' 
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eoaaeqoenees  demand  dignity  of  description.  Is  it 
(I  reduced  to  a  certainty,  that  our  commonwealth  is 
^*^*ily  deetiitite  of  materials  euited  to  one  of  tboee 
1^**  «ring  historical  memorials,  from  tiie  perusal  of  which 
""^"^  legiaiaUNrs,  jurists,  and  planters,  might  rise  with 
'"'^^meoted  wisdom?  80  far  from  this,  we  seriously 
*-  bt  whether  Livy,  ia  describing  the  foundations  of 
'^P>u>M,  was  possessed  of  materials  better  adapted  to 
'■■k^ftory^  than  those  which  have  long  been  inviting  the 
ipitisimtioo  of  our  men  of  letters.  Our  origin  is  not  ob- 
hamvey  We  are  not  dependent  on  marvellous  circuoft- 
lolhtaaees  to  excite  the  wonder  of  the  multitude.  It 
mt  Iktfande  no  credulity  from  the  people ;  but,  as  the 
■iaiMiJans  believed  that  the  Spaniards  who  first  visited 
If  am*  continent,  came  from  the  sun,  so  our  origin,  histori- 
mtf^if  speaking,  is  transparent  as  the  lighc  Our  settle-^ 
Mtot^^  ^^^  ■*  interwoven  with  the  history  of  England ; 
m^.tip.  no  writer  of  Virginia  has  ever  explored  with  minute- 
■te«^  the  causes,  which  were  at  work  in  the  parent  coun- 
sabB  ^  produce  the  colonization  of  America.  But  though 
ynait  connection  between  England  and  Virgtnia  be  so 
i^g^^^mate,  it  is  clear  that  no  one  but  a  native  of  our  soil 
fg^^M  be  competent  to  write  our  annala  The  fiioe  of 
\,j^^  oonntry  is  differenu  The  modes  of  society— our 
y^giiiestic  relations—our  civic  arrangements— our  Itfn- 
^ .  ^ige,  and  our  laws,  though  derived  from  England, 
.,__,/e  been  modified  by  circumstances  which  have  intro- 

.  ced  a  contrast.  But  especially  in  treating  of  those 
f '^^mts  in  which  we  were  brought  into  conflict  with  the 
'^ "  kher  country,  we  could  not  look  for  impartiality  from 
"^  y  historian  whose  mind  was  biased  by  foreign  polili- 
f^  i  institations.  Ex-president  Jefferson  was  of  opinion 
^"u  Botta's  History  of  the  Revolution  was  the  best 
^F^  licb  had  been  written.  Botta  certainly  adopted  the 
"^^  issical  writers  in  this  department  as  his  models,  and 
V^^[  admired  the  Italian  republics;  but  his  style  is 
siiif' .oiarfcabiy  iHcsome.  But  a1k>wing  this  to  be  the  best 
iti'^'eord  yet  given  of  the  revolution,  this  by  no  means 
B  f<^'oves  it  to  be  the  best  which  may  be  given,  or  which 
oi^'^ight  to  be  given.  The  field  of  competition  is  still 
etef^^yen,  and  that  Virginian  will  deserve  the  laurel  crown 
^f^^ho  shaft  first  celebiate  the  national  deeds  of  which  our 
sptf'^late  waa  the  cradle,  in  that  kind  of  melodious  language 
^ifdd.^hich  the  muse  of  history  is  wont  to  inspire.  He  will 
^■^eserVe  a  plaudit  as  warm  as  patriotism  has  power  to 
udM^tter,  ivbo  will  display,  in  its  true  lights,  the  character 
^^^ff  JasBee  I.  of  England,  of  Powhatan,  of  Opechan- 
i^ifi^nougb,  and  Pocahontas.  That  females  have  filled  a 
^/^'krge  space  in  history,  is  evident  from  the  bare  mention 
^^^  Zenobia,  Boadieea,  Cleopatra,  Christina,  Elisabeth, 
Ij^K^ifary  €tueen  of  Scots,  the  Maid  of  Orleans,  and  Lady 
^  )i^ane  Grey.  Some  of  these  individuals,  however,  have 
^^piotn  stained  with  crimes  at  which  the  heart  revolta 
^i06ut  a  purer  and  more  disinterested  character  does  not 
..  ^/sxist  in  history,  than  our  own  Indian  princess;  and  to 

,i^r  benignity  are  we  indebted  for  those  broad  lands 
^ftwhich  we  oceopy^-for  those  rivers  on  which  are  seated 
^^^the  marts  of  our  commerce— and  for  those  homes  which 

.yiare  chained  in  serene  captivity  to  mountains,  which 
'r^^ere  once  the  barriersof  her  own  imperial  principality. 
\^^But  it  is  not  my  intention  so  much  to  descant  on  the 
''^/variety  of  our  materials,  as  to  remark  that  those  mate- 
^^' rials  are  at  present  in  an  imnuiture  state.  In  the  same 
^  ^  crude  condition,  precisely,  were  the  facts  and  documents 
^J'^  which  relata  to  the  discovery  of  America,  until  Irving 


collated  and  arranged  them,  and  threw  over  them  the 
iascination  of  his  style.  The  author  of  the  British  Spy 
contemplated  at  one  time  the  preparing  of  a  Virgtnia 
Plutarch.  This  work,  though  biographical,  would, 
firom  the  lives  of  those  entitled  to  a  place  in  it,  have  ' 
partaken  'very  much  of  the  nature  of  a  political  history. 
And,  indeed,  from  the  present  attitude  of  things  in  our 
State,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  some  time  will  ekipse  before 
politics  and  literature  will  be  divorced.  We  mean  to 
say  that  politicians  may,  to  some  partial  extent,  be  men 
of  letters ;  but  that  there  is  no  necessity  why  men  of 
letters  should  desecrate  their  calling  by  becoming  poll- 
ticians.  The  talent  displayed  in  the  ''Letters  of  Curtius*' 
might  have  been  turned  to  an  important  account,  in 
some  other  department  than  politics;  but,  in  that 
department,  the  feelings  of  the  author  became  absorbed 
in  the  ardor  and  exaggeration  of  the  partisan.  Politics 
are  so  much  in  vogue  among  us,  that  if  an  individual  is 
to  be  chosen, on  any  occasion,  to  address  our  colleges  or 
universities,  the  uniform  inquiry  is,  has  he  been  a  mem- 
ber of  congress,  or  a  foreign  ambassador,  or  a  secretary 
of  state  7  If  so,  he  will  answer  our  purpose  exactly ; 
when,  at  the  same  time,  the  retired  scholar  who  makes 
academical  learning  an  object  of  generous  pursuit, 
might  be  much  more  apt  to  confer  honor  on  the  instito* 
tioD  to  which  the  appointing  power  appertaina  We 
further  take  occasion  to  say,  that  in  our  colleges  belles- 
lettres  chairs  are  either  not  founded,  or,  if  founded,  are 
considered  as  subordinate  to  those  of  political  economy. 
The  object  of  the  belles-lettres^  however,  is  not  to 
reduce  strong  sense,  but  to  give  it  the  amount  of  polish 
which  it  may  be  able  to  sustain,  and  to  adapt  the  style 
of  mental  execution  to  that  fieU  of  intellect,  in  which 
we  may  be  called  to  act,  whether  parliamentary,  or 
forensic,  or  in  ecclesiastical  and  popular  assemblies. 
Goldsmith  has  remarked  of  himself,  that  his  taste  was 
literary  rather  than  scientific ;  but  this  statement  may 
be  reversed  in  application  to  Virginia,  for  hitherto  our 
taste  has  been  utilitarian  rather  than  omamentaL  It  is 
a  question,  however,  whether  we  have  thought  suffi- 
ciently of  the  various  uses  to  which  elegant  literature 
may  be  applied.  We  are  aware,  that  many  have  spo- 
ken In  disparaging  terms  of  this  species  of  attainment, 
and  no  one  more  contemptuously  than  the  late  Robert 
Hall  of  England.  As  a  counterpoise,  however,  to  such 
distinguished  authority,  permit  me  to  say  that  the  mind 
of  Hall  was  decidedly  classical  and  mathematical  He 
could  not,  therefore,  be  a  competent  judge,  because  he 
was  a  stranger  to  that  luxuriant  literature  which  aroee 
out  of  the  middle  ages.  In  this  department  he  was 
satisfied  with  gleanings,  and  cannot,  for  this  reason,  be 
ranked  among  sturdy  reapers.  His  opinions,  conse- 
quently, are  of  no  more  account  than  the  opinions  of 
any  other  would  be,  about  the  complex  figures  and  the 
beautiful  diagrams  of  the  mathematics,  who  had  never 
advanced  beyond  the  knowledge  of  fractiooa  Polite 
literature  is  not  at  all  inferior  to  science,  in  the  point  of 
its  infinitude.  It  has  a  multitude  of  vales— the  flowers 
of  which  wave  in  the  inspiration  of  the  muses  and  a 
nraltitude  of  heights,  on  which  imagination  is  burning 
at  all  times  its  fragrant  and  inexhaustible  incense. 

It  wooM  be  needless  to  prosecute  inquiry  into  other 
departments  of  our  literature.  If  history  has  not  advan- 
ced beyond  the  simplest  annals,  it  is  not  probable  that 
other  branches  have  been  more  extensively  or  1 
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Where  the  green  willows  weep,  fer,  f«r  away ; 

And  there  would  I  breathe  forth  my  lateai  tigh. 
Bat  here^with  few  of  thoee  I  love,  to  poor 

The  tears  of  sorrow  on  my  lonely  tomb— 
Here  must  I  die,  for  wealth  can  ne'er  restore 

Young  years,  nor  can  it  gild  the  spirit's  gloo«i« 
It  cannot  bring  again  lost  social  hours ; 

The  heart's  best  treasures— friendship,  love  and  truth; 
It  cannot  soothe  one  grief  that  may  be  ours, 

Or  give  us  back  one  blessing  of  our  youth. 

Thus  mused  the  emigrant,  as  twilight's  shades 
Fell  o'er  his  wide  domain.    Around  his  heart 
Sad  images  had  gathered — thoughts  of  some 
Long,  long  unseen,  now  sleeping  where  no  sigh 
Or  tear  is  their's— within  the  quiet  tomb ! 
And  some  still  left  in  life,  whose  smiles  no  mora 
Shall  beam  for  him.    Health  is  not  now  his  own, 
And  weary  travel  he  may  not  endure. 
Beside  him,  silent  sat  his  pensive  wife. 
With  head  reclined  and  gazing  on  the  skies. 
Though u  throng  her  mind  of  bright  and  early  days ; 
Of  friends  and  kindred  she  can  ne'er  forget— 
Jifo  golden  idols  fill  thiir  place  to  ker.  B.A.a. 

Novsmbar,  18S8. 


LITERATURE  OP  VIRGINIA. 

TO  P&OFE8SOK  TUCKER  OF  THE  UNiyERSITT. 

The  caption  of  this  letter  has  been  assumed,  not  be- 
cause the  writer  cherishes  invidious  feelings  towards 
the  northern  or  eastern  section  of  the  United  States. 
He  rejoices,  that  letters  have  been  cultivated  on  the 
banks  of  the  Hudson,  and  that  Irving,  Paulding^  and 
Sands,  have  anticipated  the  southern  people  in  elevating 
the  mental  character  of  their  country,  both  at  home 
and  abroad.  The  works  of  Channing  and  Mrs.  Sigour- 
ney,  have  met  with  some  measure  of  approbation,  even 
from  English  critics ;  and  whilst  writers  in  foreign  coun- 
Iries  have  welcomed  their  productions^  it  is  not  probable 
that  in  any  part  of  America,  such  productions  would  be 
leceived  with  disdain.  Nor  is  it  my  intention  to  ex- 
clude from  our  warmest  wishes^  those  portions  of  the 
eountry  which  may  lie  more  to  the  south  than  Virginia. 
Wo  are  sensible  of  the  fact,  that  Dr.  Ramsay  devoied 
his  life  not  only  to  condensing  information  contained  in 
voluminous  writers,  but  partially  to  original  works  in 
historical  literature.  The  intellectual  charaeier  of 
Grimke  was  one  which  the  writer  esteemed,  and  the 
conductors  of  the  Southern  Review  will  not  soon  be 
surpassed  in  erudition.  The  parliamentary  speakers 
of  South  Carolina  have  been  equalled  only  by  men 
of  the  first  order,  and  her  soldiers  were  early  in  the 
field  when  our  independence  was  to  be  achieved.  The 
question  then  can  be  promptly  answered,  why  a  title  to 
this  letter  has  been  fixed  on,  so  sectional  in  its  nature. 
It  has  been  chosen  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  give 
distinctness  to  our  views,  to  prevent  needless  details, 
and  to  keep  steadily  in  sight  the  object  at  which  we 
aim.  With  these  preliminary  remarks,  psrmit  me, 
respectfully,  to  engage  your  attention  for  a  few  miDutas 
on  the  illustration  of  the  following  points : 


1st  Has  Virginia  such  a  literature  as  she  ia  under 
obligations  to  possess  7 

9d.  Are  the  means  within  her  reach,  of  improving 
her  indigenous  literature  ? 

3d.  Would  the  benefits  of  literature  repay  her  for 
the  (ime  and  expense  which  would  be  involved  in  iu 
attainment? 

On  tha  first  question,  the  position  is  assumed  that 
the  State  ia  under  obligations  to  possess  a  literature  of 
the  highest  grade ;  and  upon  thia  assumption  the  ques- 
tion must  be  answered  in  the  nagative.  However  mor- 
tifying the  confession,  truth  declares  that  we  have  no 
such  literature.  When  assaulted  by  foreign  crilica,  we 
might  be  induced  to  aoAen  the  asperity  of  their  repre- 
sentations by  any  circumstances  that  might  serve  to 
extenuate  our  negligence ;  but  among  ourselves  it  is 
noble  to  acknowledge  our  shortcomings.  It  is  not 
intended,  however,  to  say— that  mind  has  not  been 
sctive  in  this  Sute— that  beneficent  works  and  useful 
scheoias  have  not  been  undertaken  by  iu  influence- 
that  jurisprudence  has  not  been  studied^that  the 
heighu  of  political  wiadom  have  not  been  scaled— that 
every  department  of  professional  life  has  not  been  repu- 
tably filled— that  acaidemies,  colleges,  and  universities, 
have  not  been  founded  and  endowed.  These  state- 
ments are  capable  of  proo^  and  not  one  io  the  tittftp- 
hood  of  our  confederacy  has  excelled  Viiginia  ia  legal 
acquirement,  in  political  tact,  or  in  fbrenaic  or  pulpit 
eloquence.  We  are  evidently  in  the  firat  stages  of 
literary  efiTort,  and  large  calculations  may  be  made,  and 
aanguine  hopea  may  be  indulged,  firora  the  iaet  that  we 
have  begun  to  disperse  widely  the  elements  of  educa- 
tion. But,  at  the  present,  nothing  can  be  more  easily 
demonstrated  than  the  position  assumed ;  for  we  assert, 
without  the  danger  of  being  contradicted,  that  there 
is  not  in  existence  a  history  of  Virginia  worthy  of  the 
name.  It  is  true  that  " Smith's  History,"  ia  intareMiqg 
to  all  who  like  to  contemplate  an  infant  colony,  or 
courage,  when  brought  into  contact  with  savage  hordei^ 
or  adventure  and  enterprise  equal  to  any  in  the  annals 
of  chivalry.  Iu  minute  and  topographical  descriptions 
are  valuable ;  but  imporunt  evenu  have  transpired  ia 
two  hundred  years,  to  which  justice  has  not  yet  been 
done.  The  same  estiroau  in  some  respecu  will  apply 
to  Stith,  Beverley,  and  Burk,  each  of  whom  undertook  a 
record  of  eveoU  which  had  uken  place  in  our  Sut& 
The  documepU  furnished  by  Marshall  are  truly  valua- 
ble ;  but  as  the  Chief  Justice  was  without  doubt  the 
most  eminent  jurist  in  America,  it  oooki  scarcely  be  ex- 
pected that  he  should  have  been  at  the  same  time  the 
most  conspicuous  historian.  But  it  has  been  ssid,  that 
the  historians  have  done  all  that  lay  in  their  power 
with  the  evenu ;  and  that  when  imposing  evenu  shall 
be  furnished,  they  will  be  recorded  in  an  imposing  way. 
That  august  actions  serve  to  inspire  the  wriur  who  is 
employed  in  their  conumplation,  we  hold  to  be  self- 
evident  ;  nor  is  it  possible  that  events,  diminutive  in 
themselves,  can  become  great  by  the  manner  in  which 
they  are  represented.  It  ia  the  province  of  the  esssy- 
ist  to  play  with  those  on-diu  which  so  often  raffle  a 
superficial  society,  to  depict  the  caprices  of  fashion,  and 
to  catch  the  ligbu  and  shades  which  glide  over  the  man- 
ners of  the  people.  But  the  pencil  of  the  historian 
encircles  the  commonwealth,  and  finds  distant  causes  at 
work  among  diversified  pasnoni^  whilst  the  < 
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the  oooaequenees  demand  dignity  of  description.  Is  it 
then  reduced  to  a  certainty,  that  oar  commonwealth  is 
totally  destitipte  of  materiale  euited  to  one  of  those 
glowing  historical  memorials,  from  the  perusal  of  which 
oar  legislators,  jurists,  and  planters,  might  rise  with 
augmented  wisdom?  80  fiir  from  this,  we  seriously 
doubt  whether  Livy,  io  describing  the  foundations  of 
Roooe,  was  possessed  of  materials  better  adapted  to 
history,  than  those  which  have  long  been  inWting  the 
attention  of  our  men  of  letters.  Our  origin  is  Dot  ob- 
scure* We  are  not  dependent  on  manrellous  cinnim- 
staoces  to  excite  the  wonder  of  the  multitude.  It 
demands  no  eredulity  from' the  people;  but,  as  the 
Indians  believed  that  the  Spaniards  who  first  visited 
this  continent,  came  from  the  sun,  so  our  origin,  historic 
cally  speaking,  is  transparent  as  the  light.  Our  settle^ 
ment  here  is  interwoven  with  the  history  of  England ; 
but  no  writer  of  Virginia  has  ever  explored  with  minute- 
neas  the  causes,  which  were  at  work  in  the  parent  coun- 
try to  produce  the  colonization  of  America.  But  though 
the  connection  between  England  and  Virginia  be  so 
intimate,  it  is  dear  that  no  one  but  a  native  of  our  soil 
would  be  competent  to  write  our  annals.  The  fiioe  of 
the  country  is  differenL  The  modes  of  society— our 
domestic  relations — our  civic  arrangements — our  ltfn> 
guage,  and  our  laws,  though  derived  from  England, 
have  been  modified  by  circumstances  which  have  Intro* 
duced  a  contrast.  But  especially  in  treating  of  those 
events  in  which  we  were  brought  into  conflict  with  the 
mother  country,  we  could  not  look  for  impartiality  from 
any  historian  whose  mind  was  biased  by  foreign  politi- 
cal institutions.  Ex- president  Jefferson  was  of  opinion 
that  Botla's  History  of  the  Revolution  was  the  best 
which  had  been  written.  Botta  certainly  adopted  the 
classical  writers  in  this  department  as  his  models,  and 
he  admired  the  Italian  republics;  but  his  style  is 
remarkably  irksome.  Bat  alk>wing  this  to  be  the  best 
record  yet  given  of  the  revelation,  this  by  no  means 
proves  it  to  be  the  best  which  may  be  given,  or  which 
ought  to  be  given.  The  field  of  competition  is  still 
open,  and  that  Virginian  will  deserve  the  laurel  crown 
vrho  shall  first  celebrate  the  national  deeds  of  which  our 
State  was  the  cradle,  in  that  kind  of  melodious  language 
which  the  muse  of  history  is  wont  to  inspire.  He  will 
desefVe  a  plaudit  as  warm  as  patriotism  hae  power  to 
utter,  who  will  display,  in  its  true  lights,  the  character 
of  James  I.  of  England,  of  Powhatan,  of  Opechan- 
canoogh,  and  Pocahontas.  That  females  have  filled  a 
large  space  in  history,  is  evident  from  the  bare  mention 
of  Zenobia,  Boadicea,  Cleopatra,  Christina,  Elizabeth, 
Mary  Clueen  of  Scots,  the  Maid  of  Orleans,  and  Lady 
Jane  Grey.  Some  of  these  individaals,  however,  have 
been  stained  with  crimes  at  which  the  heart  revoUa 
But  a  purer  and  more  disinterested  character  does  not 
exist  in  history,  than  our  own  Indian  princess;  and  to 
her  benignity  are  we  indebted  for  those  broad  lands 
which  we  occupy— for  those  rivers  on  which  are  seated 
the  maru  of  our  commerce— and  for  those  homes  which 
are  chained  in  serene  captivity  to  mountains,  which 
were  once  the  barriers  of  her  own  imperial  principality. 
But  it  is  not  my  intention  so  much  to  descant  on  the 
▼ariety  of  our  materials,  as  to  remark  that  thoee  mate- 
rials are  at  present  in  an  immature  state.  In  the  same 
crude  condition,  precisely,  were  the  facts  and  documents 
which  relato  to  the  discovery  of  America,  until  Irving 


collated  and  arranged  them,  and  threw  over  them  the 
fiiscinatton  of  his  style.  The  author  of  the  British  Spy 
contemplated  at  one  time  the  preparing  of  a  Viiginia 
Plutarch.  This  work,  though  biogrsphical,  would, 
from  the  lives  of  those  entitled  to  a  place  in  it,  have  ' 
partaken  Tery  much  of  the  nature  of  a  political  history. 
And,  indeed,  from  the  present  attitude  of  things  in  our 
State,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  aome  time  will  ekipse  befi>re 
politics  and  literature  will  be  divorced.  We  mean  to 
say  that  politicians  may,  to  some  partial  extent,  be  men 
of  letters ;  but  that  there  js  no  necessity  why  men  of 
letters  should  desecrate  their  calling  by  becoming  poli- 
ticians. The  talent  displayed  In  the  **Letters  of  Curtius'' 
might  have  been  turned  to  an  important  account,  in 
some  other  department  than  politics;  but,  in  that 
department,  the  feelings  of  the  author  became  absorbed 
in  the  ardor  and  exaggeration  of  the  partisan.  Politics 
are  so  much  in  vogue  among  us,  that  if  an  individual  is 
to  be  choeen,on  any  occasion,  to  address  our  colleges  or 
universiiies,  the  uniform  inquiry  is,  has  he  been  a  mem- 
ber of  congress,  or  a  foreign  ambassador,  or  a  secretary 
of  state  7  If  so,  he  will  answer  our  purpose  exactly ; 
when,  at  the  same  time,  the  retired  scholar  who  miakes 
academical  learning  an  object  of  generous  pursuit, 
might  be  much  more  apt  to  confer  honor  on  the  institu- 
tion to  which  the  appointing  power  appertains.  We 
further  take  occasion  to  say,  that  in  our  colleges  belles- 
lettres  chairs  are  either  not  founded,  or,  if  founded,  are 
considered  as  subordinate  to  those  of  political  economy. 
The  object  of  the  belles-lettres,  however,  is  not  to 
reduce  strong  sense,  but  to  give  it  the  amount  of  polish 
which  it  may  be  able  to  sustain,  and  to  adapt  the  style 
of  mental  execution  to  that  field  of  intellect,  in  which 
we  may  be  called  to  act,  whether  parliamentary,  or 
forensic,  or  in  ecclesiastical  and  popular  assemblies. 
Goldsmith  has  remarked  of  himself,  that  his  taste  was 
literary  rather  than  scientific ;  but  this  statement  may 
be  reversed  in  application  to  Virginia,  for  hitherto  our 
taste  has  been  utilitarian  rather  than  ornamental.  It  is 
a  question,  however,  whether  we  have  thought  suffi- 
ciently of  the  various  uses  to  which  elegant  literature 
may  be  applied.  We  are  aware,  that  many  have  spo- 
ken in  disparaging  terms  of  this  species  of  attainment, 
and  no  one  more  contemptuously  than  the  late  Robert 
Hall  of  England.  As  a  counterpoise,  however,  to  such 
distinguished  authority,  permit  me  to  say  that  the  mind 
of  Hall  was  decidedly  classical  and  mathematical.  He 
could  not,  therefore,  be  a  competent  judge,  because  he 
was  a  stranger  to  that  luxuriant  literature  which  arose 
out  of  the  middle  ages.  In  this  department  he  was 
satisfied  with  gleanings,  and  cannot,  for  this  reason,  be 
ranked  among  sturdy  reapers.  His  opinions,  conse- 
quently, are  of  no  more  account  than  the  opinions  of 
any  other  would  be,  about  the  complex  figures  and  the 
beautifbl  diagrams  of  the  mathematics,  who  had  never 
advanced  beyond  the  knowledge  of  fractions.  Polite 
literature  is  not  at  all  inferior  to  science,  in  the  point  of 
ita  infinitude.  It  has  a  multitude  of  vales—the  flowera 
of  which  wave  in  the  inspiration  of  the  muses— and  a 
multitude  of  heights,  on  which  imagination  is  burning 
at  all  times  ita  fragrant  and  inexhaustible  incense. 

It  wouki  be  needless  to  prosecute  inquiry  into  other 
departmenis  of  our  literature.  If  history  has  not  advan- 
ced beyond  the  simplest  annals,  it  is  not  probable  that 
other  branches  have  been  more  extensively  or  suocesa- 
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fully  pursued.  It  is  tiothing  but  justice,  however,  to 
■ay  that  several  works  have  been  written  by  Virginians, 
which  have  no  special  connection  with  the  State.  **  Lee's 
Memoirs  of  the  War  in  the  Southern  Department,"  can 
interest  Virginia  very  little  more  than  as  she  it  a  mem- 
ber of  our  confederacy.  Had  it  been  left  in  a  finished 
form,  it  is  certain  that  *'Lee*s  Life  of  Napoleon,"  would 
have  been  the  ..'St  work  of  the  kind  ever  written  by  a 
Virginian.  Your  views  and  mine  coincide  precisely  in 
the  estimate  you  have  given  of  this  history,  in  your 
treatise  on  "American  Literature ;"  but  the  work  is  dis- 
figured by  attempts  to  seek  points  of  unessential  dis- 
crepancy with  Sir  Walter  Scott.  It  would  seem  as  if 
he  thought  that  the  baronet  stood  in  his  way,  and  that  it 
was  necessary  to  kill  him,  on  the  same  principle  that 
some  Indian  chief  must  be  sacrificed,  that  his  antagonist 
may  become  possessed  of  the  ornaments  which  made 
his  rival  so  conspicuous.  But  Henry  Lee  was  not  the 
man  to  fall  heir  to  the  mental  wealth  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott.  In  his  controversy  with  ex*president  Jefferson 
we  can  overlook  acrimony,  because  it  seems  to  be  an 
ingredient  in  political  excitement ;  but  in  literature  it  is 
impoftant  to  keep  clear  of  feuds.  The  feuds  between 
Pope  and  Addison,  Byron,  Bowles,  and  Southey,  have 
created  a  blemish  in  their  lives.  But  in  these  remarks 
let  no  one  indulge  the  suspicion  that  we  intend  to 
depreciate  Virginia.  She  has  been  the  parent  of  great 
men.  The  qualities  of  Lycurgus  and  Alfred  were 
more  than  oombined  in  the  father  of  this  country — and 
we  have  seen  Sir  Matthew  Hale  in  the  person  of  Chief 
Justice  Marshall— and  the  sage  of  Montpelier  may 
wall  be  compared  with  any  of  the  ancient  lawgivers* 
But  it  is  in  vain  we  inquire  for  our  Miltons,  and  Ba- 
cons, and  Spensers,  and  Johnsons,  and  Addiaons,  and 
Petrarehs,  and  Dantes. 

"  We  maj  call  spirits  from  the  vasty  deep— 
But  win  they  come  when  you  do  call  for  them  ?** 

They  will  not — and  the  reason  is  obvious,  because 
they  have  never  been  here ;  and  illustrious  shades  are 
not  accustomed  to  appear  even  under  the  spells  of  the 
imagination,  unless  they  come  to  receive  the  award 
bestowed  by  posterity  on  their  works.  It  must  be  con- 
ceded, however,  that  the  people  of  Virginia  have  had  a 
huge  wilderness  to  reclaim,  and  men  are  not  apt  to  be- 
take themselves  to  refined  pursuits,  whilst  engaged  in 
executing  works  of  utility.  Two  centuries  ago,  and 
that  which  is  now  Virginia  was  the  land  of  Powhatan. 
Between  our  colonization  and  the  present  time  has 
intervened  the  revolution,  which  agitated  to  an  unusual 
degree  the  minds  of  men.  This  was  a  period  in  which 
philosophical  and  literary  leisure  yielded  to  that  gigan- 
tic action  which  was  necessary,  before  glades  could  be 
hewed  out  in  the  wilderness,  to  be  filled  by  the  large 
and  brilliant  forms  of  civi^  political,  and  religious 
liberty.  But  in  relation  to  our  literature,  the  prospect 
may  be  more  pleasing  than  the  retrospect. 

We  shall  proceed  to  a  few  suggestions  on  the  second 
interrogatory:  Has  Virginia  the  means  within  her 
reach  of  improving  her  indigenous  literature?  To  this 
question  we  shall  return  an  afiirmative  answer.  The 
Virginians  have  hitherto  been  lovers  of  English  litera- 
ture, and  it  was  perfectly  natural  that  their  Uste  should 
have  taken  this  direction.  English  history,  jurispru- 
dence! politics  and  manners,  have  been  subjects  of  study 


for  more  than  two  centuries.  The  influence  of  HmK 
has  been  astonishing  in  forming  the  opinions  of  young 
men,  especially  barristers,  throughout  this  State ;  and 
this  is  the  more  Co  be  wondered  at,  when  vre  reoollefli 
that  republican  views  of  government  have  been  anive^ 
sal.  It  has  arisen  doubtless  from  a  predilection  for 
every  thing  appertaining  to  the  country  from  vrhich  we 
have  so  legitimately  derived  our  descent.  Attempcs 
have  been  made  to  introduce  a  preference  for  the  autbon 
of  France ;  but  they  have  pre-eminently  failed.  The 
English  literature  is  easy  of  attainment ;  it  is  highly 
comuoopian  in  its  nature,  and  blends  itself  DatoraHy 
with  all  our  mental  associations.  And  if  we  most  relin- 
quish the  hope  of  raising  a  literature  of  tmr  own,  we 
know  of  no  country  that  could  supply  us  with  better 
models  than  England.  There  are  gaps  in  the  line  of 
her  kings,  but  there  are  none  in  the  line  of  her  poets; 
and  the  muses  were  more  propitious  when  CromweD 
ruled,  than  when  Alfred  reigned.  Then  Milion  pr»> 
sided  over  the  national  lyre ;  and  firom  the  volume  of 
melody  which  his  hand  dispersed  among  the  natioos, 
eventually  descended  the  fonn  of  freedom  to  ransom  ia 
our  deserts  the  captives  of  the  English  monarchy.  'As 
Virginians^  we  care  but  little  for  the  vulgar  greatncsB 
of  any  English  king ;  but  we  cherish  a  filial  reverence 
for  England,  because  she  has  been  the  mother  of  arts,  of 
law,  of  learning,  of  statesmen,  philoeophov,  and  poet& 
It  would  be  superfluous  to  speak  of  her  philosophen, 
and  what  they  have  accomplished — or  of  her  siatesmes, 
and  of  that  wide  arena  on  which  they  have  so  oftea 
contended;  or  of  her  artists,  and  those  prodoctwns 
which  they  have  suspended  in  the  gallery  of  the  worid. 
The  fountain  of  poetry  excavated  by  Chaueer,  and 
colored  with  Italian  hues,  has  flowed  amoQg  all  her 
shires,  gladdening  her  obecurest  hamlets,  and  ennobling 
her  imperial  cities.  But  the  perfection  of  Engilish  lite- 
rature should  not  divert  attention  from  the  incipieot 
state  of  our  own,  and  to  that  point  we  will  return. 

It  has  been  made  a  question,  whether  men  of  letters 
ought  to  select  subjects  at  home  or  subjects  abroad. 
At  first,  Milton  thought  that  his  own  country  woukl 
have  yielded  him  a  theme  for  that  song  which  he  had 
promised  to  distant  ages,  but  the  muses  overruled  his 
determination.  They  saw,  that  even  the  best  materials 
of  English  history  could  furnish  no  foundation  broad 
enough  to  sustain  the  superstruaure  he  designed  to 
rear.  For  this  reason  they  transferred  his  mediutions 
to  the  vicinity  of  the  Persian  gulf,  where  they  opened 
to  bis  fooUteps  the  leaved  gates  of  ELden,  and  there  he 
completed  a  picture,  to  the  perfection  of  which  the  worid 
contributed  its  multitude  of  rural  sights. 

It  is  one  of  the  fables  of  antiquity  that  the  city  of 
Thebes,  from  rude  materials,  was  charmed  into  propor- 
tion by  the  lyre  of  Orpheus;  but  it  is  no  ftible,  that 
from  the  leaves  and  herbs,  the  rills  and  minerals  of 
Eklen,  Milton  reared  a  temple  in  which  innocence  m^bt 
worsliip.  Among  the  elementary  disclosures  of  the 
book  of  Genesis,  his  imagination  planted  its  watch- 
tower  ;  and  he  drew  around  him  the  rarest  objectt  to 
augment  the  beauty  of  Paradne.  Every  rural  sound 
known  to  the  ear  of  earth,  murmured  among  the  chords 
of  his  harp ;  whilst  before  the  tide  of  its  glowing  elo- 
quence, all  trees  and  herbs  became  warm  with  anima- 
tion. The  plants  that  shiver  in  the  Arctic  zone  were 
obedient  to  its  call,  as  well  as  those  goiseoas  flowets 
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with  which  the  bud  enwreatbs  the  waist  of  oar  world. 
It  is  equally  certain,  that  Camoens  and  Taaso  aought 
distant  materials  for  the  stnicture  of  their  immortal 
works.    But  then  the  human  mind  had  taken  an  orien- 
tal direction  in  consequence  of  the  crusades ;  and  the 
imagination  of  the  poet  saw  camels  winding  in  the 
meadows  of  the  west,  and  Persian  gazelles  ranging  in 
English  parks,  and  the  palm-tree  surmounting  the  oaks 
of  Britain.    In  consequence  of  the  commercial  inter* 
course  of  nations,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  settle  any 
standard  on  this  subject ;  but  one  thing  is  certain,  that 
all  distant  materials  lie  as  near  to  the  imagination  of  the 
Virginian,  as  to  that  of  the  Briton,  the  Frank,  or  the 
Italian.    There  is,  however,  a  species  of  home-litera- 
ture, which  is  highly  to  be  valued,  though  it  may  de- 
scend from  that  epic  heaven,  to  which  we  are  elevated 
by  Milton,  Camoens  and   Dante.    In  this  kind,   the 
English  Parnassus  is  redolent  from  the  Canterbury 
Tales  of  Chaucer,  to  the  Task  of  Cowper ;  whilst  this 
long,  intervening  space,  is  filled  with  specimens  too 
numerous  to  be  mentioned.    The  wits  in  the  reign  of 
Ctueen  Anne,  for  the  roost  part,  chose  their  materials 
on  English  ground,  and  many  are  the  pictures  of  English 
life,  which  they  executed,  in   that  familiar  style,  of 
which  Addison  was  the  Coryphceus.     Virginia  has 
received,  with  a  smile  of  approbation,  all  those  works 
which  have  a  reference  to  her  own  scenery,  manners, or 
institutions.  This  is  true  of  *' Jefferson's  Notes  ;**  for  that 
work,  with  the  exception  of  its  religious  views,  contri- 
buted to  the  popularity  of  its  author  in  the  state.    It  is 
true  of  the  «*British  Spy,»»  and  of  the  "Old  Bachelor,**  and 
of  the  "  Life  of  Patrick  Henry .»»  It  is  true  of  "Swallow 
Bam,"  of  "Letter^  from  the  South,"  of  the  "Mountain- 
eer," of  "Greorge  Balcombe,"  and  of  the  writings  of  Presi- 
dent Dew.  It  is  true  of  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger, 
and  of  many  other  productions.    It  is  pre-eminently 
true  of  the  ballad  entitled  "The  Waggoner,"  which,  in 
the  judgment  of  the  writer,  is  the  best  piece  of  poetry 
ever  written  south  of  the  Potomac    There  is  in  it  a 
graphic  power,  and  a  cheerful,  contented,  and  buoyant 
gaiety,  which  Wordsworth  would  not  disdain  to  owa. 
It  is  to  be  remarked,  however,  that  Wirt  was  unequal 
in  his  performances,  and  the  difference  arose  from  the 
mixed  nature  of  his  pursuits.    His  Spy,  constituted  him 
the  father  of  polite  literature  in  Virginia.    We  may 
say  of  him  what  Johnson  said  of  Gray — had  he  always 
written  thus,  be  might  have  bade  defiance  to  criticism* 
This  charming  work  is  Virginian    in  its  structure. 
But  in  the  Life  of  Henry,  his  attempts  to  vindicate  the 
title  of  the  orator  to  greatness,  have  led  many  to  doubt 
that  greatness  who  never  disputed  it  before.     The 
defect  of  the  work  lies  in  the  glare  of  the  words,  and  in 
the  confusion  of  its  figures.    We  cannot  help  believing, 
from  the  success  which  attended  the  Spy,  that  Virginia 
is  admirably  adapted  to  the  production  of  that  domestic 
literature  which    corresponds   with  a   comparatively 
infant  state  of  society.    The  seclusion  in  which  many 
of  her  inhabitants  live — the  rites  of  hospitality  so  gene- 
lously  exercised — English  customs  still  lingering  in  our 
booca — the  fidelity  of  our  servants — are  enough  to 
inspire  Irving  to  depict  scenes  like  those  in  his  "  Brace- 
bridge  Halk"    Men  may  become  tired  of  epic  gran- 
deur, but  there  is  no  sense  of  weariness  in  this  kind  of 
literature.     The  descriptions  of  life  and  manners  in  the 
works  of  Ramsay,  are  as  fresh  as  ever  to  the  native  of 


Scotland;  and  such  a  literature  may  be  formed  among 
us  as  rapidly  as  among  the  people  of  North  Britain. 
In  history,  Hume,  Robertson  and  Russell,  simulta- 
neously appeared ;  in  philosophy,  Reid,  Stuart,  Beattie, 
and  Brown ;  in  poetry,  Orabame,  Burner  and  the  Et- 
trick  Shepherd  ;  and,  in  fiaion,  McKenzie,  Wilson  and 
Sir  Walter  Scotu 

If  the  face  of  a  country  has  any  influence  in  the  for- 
mation of  taste,  then  Virginia  has  a  right  to  look  for 
this  quality  in  her  children :  for,  where  shall  we  find 
more  natural  curiosities  or  such  redundant  scenery  as 
lies  along  the  Blue  Ridge.  That  mountain  seems 
always  as  if  it  were  a  long  drawn  line  of  poetry,  which 
the  Creator  had  inserted  into  the  otherwise  prosaic  vo- 
lume of  the  State.  Our  climate,  too,  is  soft  as  the  most 
sensitive  could  demand.  We  are  aware  of  its  being  a 
disputed  point  whether  climate  has  much  effect  on  lite- 
rature. The  question  might  be  argued  abstraaly; 
but  an  appeal  to  facts  would  warrant  the  belief  that  its 
infloence  is  but  slight  Sismondi  has  traced  the  flight 
of  the  muses  from  the  Mondego  to  the  iEgean  sea ;  but 
the  Russian  poets  have  excelled  all  others  m  subliine 
views  of  the  Deity.  PluUrch,  Pindar,  and  Epaminon- 
das,  rose  from  among  the  mists  of  B<eotia.  Literature 
has  opened  iu  wells  to  the  peasants  of  Iceland,  as  well 
as  to  the  caravans  of  Arabia.  The  haunts  of  the  muses 
have  embraced  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  from  the 
Arctic  to  the  Antarctic  circle ;  but  if  there  be  any  advan* 
tage  in  climate,  then  ours  is  not  one 

<*  Where  genios  •fckeDs,  and  where  fancy  dies.** 

It  is  probable,  that  our  literary  men  will  be  obliged 
to  draw  some  portion  of  their  materiols  from  those 
Indian  tribes  that  had  pre-occupancy  here  before  1607. 
The  "  Last  of  the  Mohicans,"  by  Cooper,  **  Traits  of 
the  Aborigines,"  by  Mrs.  Sigourney,  and  "  Yamoyden," 
by  Sands,  are  works  founded  on  our  connection  with 
these  tribes.  Soutliey,  at  one  time,  gave  us  the  promise 
of  making  our  country  the  scene  of  a  work ;  but  as  he 
has  outlived  all  his  republicaa  notions^  it  is  probable 
that  we  shall  not  be  honored  by  his  muse.  Campbell, 
however,  has  more  than  supplied,  the  desideratum,  by 
a  poem  as  remarkable  for  pathos  as  any  within  the 
range  of  leUers.  But  the  wigwsms  of  Viiginia  have 
scarcely  been  entered  by  our  writers,  and  yet  we  know 
not  whether  they  be  best  suited  to  the  researches  of  the 
philoeopher,  or  to  the  investigation  of  the  poet*  The 
mysterious  origin  of  these  tribe»— their  mounds,  fortifi- 
cations, and  cemeteries— have  perplexed  the  most  pro* 
found  philosophers;  whilst  their  costume,  their  orna- 
ments, their  relentless  passions,  their  feuds,  their  devo- 
tedness  to  war  and  the  chase,  might  entertain  the  most 
fastidious  of  our  bards:  and  thus  these  tribes  might 
become  to  our  men  of  letters,  what  the  highland  clans 
have  been  to  the  writers  of  Scotland.  But  the  field  in 
the  didactic,  historical,  and  philosophical  departments, 
is  just  as  open  to  us,  as  to  any  other  people.  Among 
the  ancients,  husbandry  has  been  taught  through  the 
medium  of  poetry,  and  large  portions  of  history  have 
been  distributed  among  the  people  thrpugh  the  medium 
of  verse.  Through  the  same  channel,  Armstrong  has 
instructed  us  in  the  art  of  health,  and  Falconer  in  that 
of  navigation.  In  the  same  way  we  have  been  taught 
the  pleasures  of  the  imagination,  of  hope,  of  memory, 
of  temper,  and  of  religion.    But  the  most  important 
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inquiry,  as  connected  with  this  lubject,  relates  to  the 
way  in  which  oar  men  of  letters  are  to  be  supported. 
We  have  no  king  to  bestow  bounties  on  the  indigent 
scholar.  We  have  no  pensioned  men  among  us,  like 
the  tragedians  of  France,  or  the  English  essayists,  or 
the  Italian  phikMophers,  or  the  Qerman  critics,  or  the 
Flemish  artists,  or  the  Hindoo  brahmins,  orihe  Chinese 
mandarins.  The  forlorn  scholar  contends  against  wind 
and  tide,  and  finds  that  without  the  discovery  of  a  lite- 
rary steam-power,  his  skiff  is  not  likely  to  reach  any 
haven  with  veWet  shores.  It  is  not  probable  that  lite< 
rature  for  a  long  time  will  constitute  one  of  the  divisions 
of  labor,  though  the  wealth  of  the  State  might  be  aug- 
mented, by  raising  such  a  department  of  mental  indue* 
try.  In  this  dilemma,  Oolerklge  advises  all  men  of 
letters  lo  study  a  profession,  and  most  sadly  did  he  feel 
the  want  of  some  calling  to  supply  his  family  with 
bread.  The  muses  fed  him  on  nectar,  but  it  was  not  so 
well  adapted  to  subsistence,  in  a  world  where  the  sweet- 
est flowers  are  overwhelmed  by  the  bitterness  of  nox- 
ious weeds.  The  same  theory,  in  svbsuinee,  is  advo- 
cated by  Gulian  G.  Verplanck,  in  his  ^'American 
Scholar;**  and  it  must  be  confessed  that  his  reasons  are 
weighty,  why  men  of  letters  in  this  country  should 
become  utilitarians.  Thus,  Burke,  and  Fox,  and  She- 
ridan, Brougham,  Mcintosh,  and  Jeffrey,  may  be 
regarded  as  specimens  created  on  this  scheme.  But  the 
professional  character  will  invariably  absorb  the  literary, 
or  the  literary  will  produce  the  same  effect  on  the  pro- 
iessionaU  There  will  be  a  master  passion,  aod  litera- 
ture demands  devotedness  in  order  to  reach  excellence. 
Homer,  Milton,  Camoens,  Tasso,  and  Dante,  were 
beggars ;  and  Virgil  would  have  been  in  the  same  pre- 
dicament except  for  the  munificence  of  the  Caesars. 
These  bards  might  have  been  utilitarians;  but  then 
they  would  never  have  scaled  the  summits  of  Parnas- 
sus, and  been  hidden  from  the  approach  of  vulgar  men, 
in  that  distance  which  they  have  created  between  them- 
selves and  the  species  to  which  they  belonged.  But  to 
the  cultivation  of  letters,  Virginia  has  it  in  her  power 
to  apply  some  incentives,  and  if  her  legislators  will 
decree  that  the  first  Petrareh  who  may  arise,  shall  be 
crowned  in  her  capitol,  she  will  not  long  be  destitute  of 
Petrarehs  worthy  of  the  coronation. 

The  third  interrogatory,  whether  Literature  will  re- 
pay the  State  for  the  time  and  expense  involved  in  its 
attainment,  will  now  claim  a  moment's  attention. 

This  question  is  rather  formally  stated,  for  we  con- 
tend that  Virginia  would  be  repaid  a  thousand  fold  for 
all  her  liberality  in  the  cause  of  letters.  Literature 
has  created  a  difference  among  nations ;  and  to  see  the 
contrast,  nothing  more  is  necessary  than  to  inspect 
the  map  of  the  world.  The  map  of  the  world  may  re- 
ceive  the  same  gloss  from  the  hand  of  the  artist ;  but 
the  lights  of  knowledge  and  the  shades  of  ignorance  in- 
troduce points  of  discrepancy  not  to  be  misunderstood. 
The  student  can  single  out  Egypt  and  the  northern 
shores  of  Africa,  and  contemplate  them  with  emotions 
different  from  those  with  which  he  looks  into  the  in- 
terior of  that  peninsular  continent.  He  can  contrast 
the  dignity  of  the  Carthagenian  senate  with  undisci- 
plined hordes  that  roam  destitute  of  the  arts  of  life. 
It  is  true  he  meets  with  proofs  of  fallen  greatness.  The 
pyramids  are  defaced.  The  astronomer  plies  not  now, 
as  formerly,  his  nightly  task :  nor  does  his  mind  join 
itself  in  communion  with  the  stars,  as  they  meet  in 


caravans  among  the  mazes  of  a  wilderness  oompowd 
of  moons,  and  rings,  and  suns,  and  systenu. 

But  we  must  look  toother  causes  for  ihedownftUof 
nations,  than  to  that  literature  which  led  them  fonk 
from  barbarism  to  refinement,  (heeee  has  lived  may 
centuries  on  her  ancient  renown.  Her  booki,  ha 
exploits,  and  .her  sculpture,  have  been  diasemioaitd 
through  the  world.  The  forms  of  free  govenuncat 
have  passed  away  from  her ;  but  they  have  been  re- 
vived in  other  lands.  Her  statuary,  and  all  the  orna- 
ments of  Pericles,  have  decayed ;  but  the  mindi  of 
her  citizens  have  become  immortal  in  their  vorki. 
When  invaded  by  Persian  hordes,  her  bards  chanted 
those  odes,  the  influence  of  which  led  her  armies  to 
victory,  and  the  last  voice  for  freedom  was  lifted  op  ia 
the  tones  of  her  thundering  eloqaenee.  Eraimoa  is 
said  to  have  introduced  the  study  of  Greek  into  (bt 
Univenity  of  Oxford ;  and  in  this  way  (ireece  hat  not 
been  without  influence  in  moulding  the  politlca  of 
British  youth,  who  have  gone  forth  from  beneath  the 
monastic  towere  of  that  institatioii.  It  is  tme,  Eng- 
land retains  the  appendages  of  monaiehy;  botaheii 
essentially  free.  It  seems  to  us  YiigiaiaBs  a  mjttaj, 
how  men  like  Brougham  and  Wellington  can  be  raled 
by  Queen  Victoria;  but  it  is  probable,  thataiiehmai 
pay  her  homage  only  as  she  turns  over  the  sibjili&c 
leaves  of  the  constitution,  or  as  she  waits  with  reatal 
watchfulness  around  the  altars  of  freedom.  Boi  d» 
king  of  England  is  a  cypher,  and  her  forms  of  goreni- 
ment  comparatively  immateriaL  The  fonndatiooi  of 
her  happiness  were  laid  in  her  schools,  her  college^ 
and  universities.  Her  universities,  indeed,  have  oever 
produced  such  a  dramatist  as  Shskspeare,  orio prac- 
tical a  linguist  as  Dr.  Carey,  or  such  a  preacher  as 
Baxter,  or  siich  an  essayist  as  Groldamith,  or  such  a 
novelist  as  Sir  Walter  Scott.  But  these  men  rosefrom 
among  the  people,  and  are  deviations  from  established 
laws.  It  seems  to  be  one  of  these  laws  that  mind  eball 
incite  mind,  when  the  intellecmal  powers  are  brought 
into  contact,  and  from  these  seats  of  learning  han 
gone  forth  men  who  have  become  the  pillan  of  the 
English  government — the  ornaments  of  laa^-tbe  pa- 
trons of  popular  education— and  the  ligbtt  of  the 
world.  From  one  of  them  Sir  William  Jones  vest 
forth  to  establish  English  law  in  India;  aadthoogh 
we  wish  the  Hindoos  to  be  free,  yet  if  they  moat  be 
slaves,  we  would  rather  they  should  be  slaves  to  Eng- 
land than  to  the  Russisn  autocrat.  To  those  nsiw- 
sities  we  owe  all  the  light  which  Newton,  snd  Lod», 
and  Bacon,  and  Butler,  have  shed  on  the  framework  of 
nature — on  the  arcana  of  science— on  the  stmcWrt  « 
the  mind,  or  on  our  moral  relations.  The  declenaws 
of  Greece  can  form  no  objection  lo  her  Uteratmt,  be- 
cause her  literature  is  living,  though  its  parent  be  d^ 
ceased.  She  no  longer  nurses  on  her  lap  those  beroei 
who  threw  lustre  over  her  marble  mountains  and  her 
olive  vales ;  but  her  example  produced  those  hen» 
who  wrought  out  our  independence,  and  gave  nwto 
such  patriots  as  Macomb  and  Scott,  McDonoagh  and 
Perry,  whose  deeds  constitute  the  raw  material ootof 
which  the  muse  of  history  will  weave  a  robe  of  gwy 


beyond  the  power  of  time  to  consume. 


Tbeasndali 


worn  by  Lord  Bywm  in  his  pilgrimage  through  Grew^ 
at  every  footstep  sunk  deeper  snd  deeper  into  her 
ashes-- whilst  the  bard  felt  the  obUgsrion  of  prorii^ 
in  his  own  poetry,  an  um  in  which  those  ssbesnugs 
be  embalmed. 
The  literature  of  Italy  was  the  truest  reflection  ever 
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made  by  tb«  mirror  of  Greece.  It  was  eonsidered  a 
iiig'h  eflbrt  oC  genius,  when  an  ancient  artist  so  depict^ 
ed  fruit  that  birds  mistook  the  imitation  for  realitj; 
and  in  the  mental  fruits  that  grew  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tiber,  there  was  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  rhetoric, 
the  philosophy,  and  the  poetry  of  Greece.  Rome,  from 
a  few  huts,  inhabited  by  barbarians,  became  an  impe- 
rial power,  taking  in  the  deserts  of  Gaul,  the  forests  of 
Germany,  the  sands  of  Numidia,  and  the  clifts  of  Al- 
bion, and  passing  over  the  Pyrenees  and  the  heights 
of  the  Caucasus.  The  downfall  of  this  power  was  not 
eflected  by  literature,  for  it  was  among  the  last  offices 
which  literature  performed,  to  scourge,  as  with  a  whip 
of  scorpions,  the  growing  vices  of  the  empire.  The 
empire  fell  by  its  own  weight ;  and  it  was  the  voice  of 
its  own  ruins,  at  the  twilight  hour,  which  admonished 
Gibbon  that  the  sun,  which  had  set  forever,  needed  an 
historian  to  record  his  race.  But  when  Rome  was 
overwhelmed  by  barbarians,  her  literature  was  even- 
tually transferred  to  Spain,  to  France,  and  Switser- 
land.  It  was  subsequently  revived  on  the  soil  where 
it  had  first  taken  root,  and  free  governments  arose  in 
time  from  its  influence. 

Literary  men  may  accomplish  much  for  the  preser- 
vation of  liberty,  though  devoted  for  the  most  part  to 
peaceful  employments.  Some  of  them,  it  is  true,  have 
obeyed  the  summons,  when  called  to  the  defence  of 
their  country.  This  may  be  affirmed  of  the  Greek 
tragedians,  of  the  Welsh  bards,  of  the  writers  of  Spain 
in  the  Moorish  wars,  and  of  some  of  the  Polish  poets 
in  the  aggressions  of  Russia.  But,  for  the  most  part, 
their  attention  has  been  directed  to  whatever  can  soften 
the  manners-^refine  the  taste — subdue  the  passions, 
and  augment  bur  social  pleasures.  When  Napoleon 
was  subjugating  continental  Europe,  the  scholars  of 
France  and  Grermany  were  in  retirement.  Chatcau- 
Ibriand  was  in  America ;  the  Baroness  De  Stael  was  a 
prisoner  at  Gopet,  on  the  Lake  of  Geneva;  Cuvier 
was  silently  enlarging  the  empire  of  man  over  the 
birds  of  the  air,  and  over  the  shells  of  the  sea;  Goethe 
and  Schiller  were  waiting  anxiously  for  the  flowering 
of  the  olive  tree  of  peace,  that  the  nations  might  par- 
take in  its  shade,  of  tb6  mental  repast  which  they  had 
provided.  The  pursuit  of  letters  is  necessary  to  coun- 
terpoise the  fierce  passions  of  men,  and  the  value  of 
poeu  cannot  be  calculated  on  the  score  of  attaching  a 
peaceful  peasantry  to  their  homes.  Had  Bums  ful- 
filled his  intention  of  emigrating  to  the  West  Indies 
before  enriching  his  country  with  his  works,  then 
Cuba  or  Hispaniola  might  have  gained  all  that  8cot<- 
land  would  have  lost  He  would  have  left  a  blank  on 
the  face  of  his  country,  that  is  now  filled  up  with  all 
the  humor — the  tenderness — the  rural  contentment — 
and  the  mortd  sublimity  of  Scotland.  And  why  may 
not  men  arise,  who  shall  endear  to  Virginians  their 
native  state,  a  land  which  the  writer  loves ; 

'*  Although  no  son  of  thine  I 
Tet  I  have  climbed  thy  muuiuains,  not  alone^ 
And  made  the  wonders  of  thy  Tallies  mine." 

We  have  adopted  a  form  of  government  unparalleled 
by  any  nation  in  the  history  of  man.  The  defects 
which  are  visible  in  the  republics  of  Greece,  of  Car- 
thage and  Rome,  of  Italy,  Holland  and  Switzerland, 
have  been  avoided,  whilst  their  excellencies  have  been 
eombined  in  our  confedersoy.  It  was  owing  to  the 
light  and  intelligence  of  the  people,  that  our  states 
have  met  together  as  hannoniously  as  a  galaxy  of 


stars  takes  its  position  in  the  world  of  nature.  Among 
the  bonds  which  are  to  hold  together  a  constellation 
so  imposing,  the  chain  of  a  common  language  and 
literature  will  prove  one  of  the  strongest,  and  we  be- 
lieve that  Virginia  will  be  prompt  to  create  a. multitude 
of  its  firmest  tflxd  brightest  links. 

To  these  views  might  be  added  some  remarks  on  the 
aids  which  morals  and  religion  have  received  from 
literature:  but  such  a  discussion  would  lead  to  an 
article  as  long  as  that  which  we  are  about  to  close.  But 
we  cannot  consent  to  conclude  before  observing,  that 
should  any  reader  suppose  that  the  writer  arrogates  to 
himself  any  literary  pretensions,  he  would  entertain  a 
suspicion  altogether  unfounded.  The  title  of  a  man 
of  letters  would  be  a  misnomer  indeed,  applied  to  an 
individual  whose  professional  studies  are  vastly  more 
than  a  match  both  for  his  bodily  and  mental  powers. 
But  the  writer  has  volunteered  in  this  cause,  because 
his  client  has  often  been  unjustly  arraigned,  and  occa- 
sionally by  some  of  his  own  sacred  vocation.  An 
Athenian  orator  once  undertook  to  appear  for  a  female, 
but  his  pleas  could  make  no  impression  on  her  obdu- 
rate judges ;  he  became  dumls  however,  and  simply 
pointed  to  the  assemblage  of  her  charms,  and  his  silent 
eloquence  prevailed  to  her  acquittal.  The  writer  deems 
himself  to  be  engaged  in  studies,  that  will  end  in  re- 
sults far  more  important  than  any  that  will  ever  be 
found  on  the  milky  way  of  science,  or  on  those  paths 
of  literature  that  wind  around  all  the  mental  beauty, 
with  which  the  imagination  in  all  ages  has  been  redo- 
lent. We  think  it  is  Coleridge  who  remarks,  that  he 
relinquished  the  dreams  of  Plato  for  the  realities  of 
Paul— and,  may  we  nqt  add,  for  the  songs  of  the  patri- 
archs—for the  raptures  of  the  prophets — ^fbr  the  me- 
lody of  Hebrew  bards,  and  harps  chorded  by  celestial 
choirs  ?  ♦  B. 

*  Oar  author  has  struck  the  vein  with  a  master^s  hand.  Can- 
not we  prevail  upon  him  toprotecute  hie  labors,  to  open  up  the 
mine  of  literature,  to  develope  more  or  he  treasures,  and  to  ani- 
mate other  laborers  in  the  same  goodly  work  ? 

JBii.  So,  Lii.  Meaunger. 


CHON-NE-LAR, 

THE   CRKBK  MAIDEN — WHO  REFUSED   TO   EMIGRATE. 

By  Henry  Thompson,  A.  M. 
Child  of  the  Eagle  Chief  I  why  lingeresf  thou  here? 
No  lov'd  one  is  with  thee — no  warrior  is  near. 
Like  a  bird  from  i^ts  flock,  that  is  soaring  alone. 
With  plumage  unsullied,  o'er  mountains  its  own, 
Thou  wand'rest  dejected,  all  lonely  dost  roam, 
Heart-broken  to  answer—**  /»m  an  exUe  at  homeP* 

And  wretched,  forsaken  I  I  would  be  forgiven, 
And  repose  in  the  earth  decreed  us  by  heaven, 
And  part  not  forever  from  the  home  I  revere ; 
But  roam  till  I  perish  o'er  the  graves  that  are  here. 
For  a  brother  now  sleeps  in  this  hallowed  spot  I 
A  son  of  the  forest !    O  awaken  him  not ! 
O  awaken  him  not—nor  his  lov*d  one  despoil. 
Or  thy  blood,  E'Sta-hat-ke;*  will  crimson  the  soil. 
For  the  Creek  is  abroad !  ah  I  yet  unsubdued, 
And  the  eye  of  the  eagle  is  still  on  his  brood. 

By  yon  lake,  now  thine  own,  from  which  we  are  wean'd, 
Our  fathers  in  council,  have  often  convened ; 

*  Whke  man— pronounced  East-tu-hat-ks. 
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Bat  the  torchlight  is  out— and  the  war-flong  is  o'etl 

To  the  voice  of  Ma-na-wa*  we  listen  bo  more. 

But  the  whoop,  and  the  yell,  and  the  games  of  the  hill| 

Are  lingering  too  sadly-  in  memory  still  1 

But  the  young  hird  I  lov*d,  from  his  eyrie  hath  flown, 

And  left  his  Chon-ne-lari  to  wander  alone ! 

Never  more  to  return  to  the  land  of  his  birth, 

Nor  to  tread  the  green  haunts  of  this  beauteous  earth ; 

Nor  oome  with  the  Wampam,t  affection  arrayed. 

To  lean  on  his  rifle— when  Chon>ne-lar  is  laid 

With  her  dead,  by  the  stream,  where  the  waters  will  curl 

Their  murmuring  eddies  o'er  the  desolate  girl, 

Who  wanders  dejected  in  the  land  of  the  Creek, 

'Mid  a  language  discordant,  her  tongue  cannot  speak ! 

But  'tis  well  1  she  is  here  in  her  own  native  place, 

And  forsaken,  will  perish— <Ae  last  qf  ficr  race  I 

*  Head  Chlef-^pronounced  MIn-nor-way. 

t  A  irorksd  belt :  a  maiden's  gift  to  her  warrior  lover. 


THE  CnaAVE  IN  THE  FOREST.* 

By  the  aathor  of  "Atalantli,'*  kc 

"We  had  ridden  about  twenty-three  miles,  having 
left  the  Indian  hoTel  where  we  slept,  by  daylight,  and 
our  path  for  the  better  part  of  this  route  had  lain  over 
a  single  horM- track,  and  through  a  dense  forest  which 
had  never  been  dishonored  by  the  axe  of  the  pioneer, 
The  day  began  to  grow  exceedingly  sultry  towards 
noon,  and  my  father  proposed  that  wo  should  ride  some 
few  hundred  yards  into  the  wood,  where  the  trees  were 
loftier,  and  the  underwood  less  dense  and  tangled.  Among 
some  of  the  long  vistas  which  gleamed  upon  us  continu- 
ally on  either  hand,  we  did  not  doubt  that  we  should 
find  a  pleasant  breeze  stirring,  which  we  could  not 
hope  for,  where  the  trees  were  8roal!,and  the  shrubbery 
thick,  and  almost  matted  together  by  the  rank  growth 
of  that  fertile  region.  A  little  hill,  on  the  right  hand, 
particularly  invited  our  attention.  It  was  covered  with 
pines  of  the  largest  size,  and  so  closely  set  that  the 
mingling  branches  at  the  top  almost  entirely  excluded 
the  sun ;  this  probably  being  the  reason  of  the  deficient 
undergrowth  below.  Little  glimmerings  of  his  light 
alone  appeared,  dispersed  and  fleeting  among  the  far 
recesses,  giving  a  most  spiritual  aspect  to  the  spot,  and 
inviting  the  fancy  to  that  sport  which  it  so  much  loves, 
among  vistas  seemingly  interminable.  The  cool  sha- 
dow wooed  usy  and  we  were  glad  to  break  through  the 
bushes  which  environed  our  path,  and  ride  quickly  up 
the  gradual  ascent  into  its  shelter.  Once  there,  the 
heat  no  longer  oppressed  us,  but  the  stillness  of  the 
scene,  its  moral  desolateness,  and  the  constant  whisper  of 
the  breeze,  as  it  fitfully  rested  upon  the  tops  of  the  pines, 
which  yielded  and  bent  beneath  its  passing  pressure, 
induced  that  desire  for  repose  which  the  previous  heat 
and  our  fatigue  rendered  eminently  grateful  We  let 
our  horses  free  to  crop  the  tender  herbage,  not  caring 
to  fiisten  an  animal  that  seems  quite  as  conscious,  when 
in  strange  places,  of  his  dependence  upon  his  master,  as 
the  latter  can  possibly  be  upon  him ;  and  seeing  them 

*  From  <*  Southern  Paesagee  and  Pictures,**  a  volume  !o  pre- 
paration by  the  author  of  *'AUlantit,"  devoted  to  the  llluttradon 
of  traiu,  aceaee,  and  traditions  of  the  aouth. 


engaged  to  their  satisfactkm  in  the  midst  of  a  plat  of 
towering  grass,  we  throw  ourselves  down  tooarowa 
repose.  I  was  scarcely  conscious  of  having  slept  at  all, 
when  my  father  awakened  me  with  an  intimation  that  it 
was  time  to  renew  our  journey.  We  had  rested  foil 
two  hours,  and  the  wigwam  of  a  Choctaw  half  breed, 
fully  twenty  miles  off,  was  our  destined  resting  place  for 
the  night,  and  the  only  one  within  possible  reach. 

"  You  have  slept  soundly,"  said  my  father,  aOer  I 
had  risen—"  more  so,  I  think,  than  if  you  had  known 
where  you  had  made  your  couch." 

I  turned,  at  these  words,  and  discovered,  for  the  first 
time,  that  my  place  of  rest  was  the  hillock  of  a  grave. 
The  shape  of  it  was  still  ficrfect,  though  a  pine  tree 
had  grown  up  at  the  foot,  one  of  the  roots  of  which  ran 
out  of  the  mouldy  and  partially  along  upon  tbeaorfius 
of  the  grave. 

<*An  Indian's— some  Choctaw  ehie(  periMps^"  was 
my  remark. 

"  No !  a  christian's.  The  Indiana  seldom  make  indi- 
vidual  graves  so  conspicuous,  unless  they  bury  in  the 
tumulus  of  the  tribe — they  are  more  apt  to  conceal  the 
burial  place  than  ostentatiously  to  reveal  it.  I  am  not 
satisfied  that  any  of  the  American  tumuli  belong  to  the 
ancestors  of  the  present  race.  They  certainly  do  not 
to  themselves.  But  this  grave  is  that  of  a  white  man 
and  a  christian.  While  you  slept,  I  drew  up  the  stake 
which  was  at  the  head  of  it,  and  partially  concealed 
beneath  the  long  grass.  It  lies  at  your  feet.  It  was 
once  a  cross.  The  arms  of  the  cross  are  wanting,  but 
you  may  see  where  the  groove  has  been  made  with  a 
hatchet  to  receive,  and  where  the  nail  has  lastened  iL 
The  nail  has  been  eaten  out  with  rust,  and  the  cross 
has  fallen  down  in  consequence.  But  the  groove  and 
hole  are  there ;  and  there  is  yet  other  evidence.  Look-* 
your  eyes  are  younger  than  mine — look,  and  see  if 
there  is  not  a  letter  upon  the  head  of  the  stake.  It 
seems  to  me  that  there  is,  or  was.  Can  you  make  it 
out?" 

^  It  is  either  an  M  or  an  H,  but  which?  The  two 
columns  are  there  necessary  to  both  letters,  bot  the  con- 
necting strokes  are  too  imperfect  for  detecuon." 

''It  matters  not— we  should  know  nothing,  even  if  we 
knew  all ;  and  yet  our  desire  to  know  is  natural  enough. 
But  if  we  knew  the  name  of  the  inmate,  it  would  not 
content  us ;  we  should  be  for  asking  more  questiona. 
His  family,  his  fortunes?  Where  was  he  bom— whither 
was  he  journeying — ^by  what  means  did  he  come  to  his 
end  ?  Your  own  blood  may  have  circled  in  his  beait, 
for  all  we  shall  ever  know  of  the  matter." 

**  True,  sir,— yet  these  are  only  a  few  of  the  ques- 
tions which  a  very  natural  curiosity  would  ask,  with- 
out even  hoping  for  reply.  Was  he  young  or  oki — 
happy  or  miserable — did  he  long  for  life,  in  the  momeat 
when  it  was  taken  from  him— was  he  prepared  fat 
death  when  he  found  it  inevitable?  What,  next,  is  the 
feeling  of  his  connections  in  his  absence — was  his  fate 
ever  known  to  them?  Perhapa,  even  now,  there  ia  a 
fond  mother,  or  a  devoted  wife,  that  k>oks  for  him  day 
by  day,  and  still  wonders  that  he  does  not  come.** 

**  Perhaps— these  are  inquiries  which  may  be  made 
every  day  in  tracing  out  the  histories  of  our  weetem 
pioneers.  A  nd  yet  the  probable  fortones  of  the  sleeper 
here,  may  be  conjectured  from  his  place  of  borial.  He 
was  a  discontent,  or  he  would  not  have  been  here; 
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most  certainly,  one  of  those  restlesa,  impatient  knortals^ 
•oniethinj;  like  myeelf^  who  are  forever  blaEing  trees 
and  making:  tracks  for  their  neighbors.  He  hiu  diit- 
tnisted  the  world— wronged  it,  perhaps;  or— which  is 
woree,  and  however  strange  you  may  think  it,  far  more 
common— has  been  wronged  by  it,  in  its  ignorance  of  his 
claims  or  its  recklessness  of  his  rights,  and  been  driven 
by  it  into  exile.  When  you  grow  a  little  older  in  the 
world,  you  will  meet  with  this  history  at  every  step. 
It  is,  perhaps,  no  unfitting  termination  to  the  fortunes 
of  such  an  one,  that  way-farers  should  find  his  body  by 
the  roadside,  and  scooping  out  for.  him  a  shallow  grave, 
have  laid  him  in  it,  and  hurried  away  from  the  spot, 
seeking  solitudes  yet  wilder,  and  a  destiny  quite  as  sad." 
As  these  words  were  spoken,  my  father  led  the  way 
to  the  horses,  his  manner  evidently  indicating  a  desire 
to  escape  from  the  subject  But  I  was  young  and  had 
no  such  dread  of  it.  The  evils  of  life  were  the  convic- 
tions of  his  experience ;  to  me,  they  were,  as  yet,  only 
topics  for  imagination ;  and,  long  after  my  father  had 
ceased  to  speak  of  this  little  incident,  I  was  revolving  it 
in  my  mind  in  conneaion  with  a  thousand  foneies  not 
the  less  sweet,  becalise  they  were  unavoidably  serious. 
In  this  manner  I  strove  to  search  out,  and  to  trace  the 
probable  history  of  the  occupant  €^  that  lonely  grave 
in  the  unbroken  forests.  Who  were  his  fKends  and 
fMirents?  Doubtlessly,  there  was  a  time  when  he  had 
been  blessed  with  the  love  of  both.  Childhood  had 
surely  brought  with  it  many  sweet  fellowships.  Did 
tbcy  cease  to  be  sacred — ^had  the  pledges  of  either  been 
Tiolated  7  Prom  his  playmates  in  boyhood  he  had  sport 
and  sympathy.  How  melancholy  was  the  thought 
that  manhood  had  preserved  no  testimonies  of  youth — 
that  neither  friends,  nor  playmates,  nor  parents,  may 
have  been  beside  him  in  the  las  tsad  agony  1  There 
was  something  terrible  in  this  conviction,  and  I  strove  to 
drive  it  from  my  mind.  Could  it  be,  that,  when  the 
earth  seemed  to  reel  beneath  him — when  the  skies  grew 
suddenly  dark,  and  the  light  be^n  to  fade ;  and  the 
impatient  death,  whom  he  could  baffle  no  longer,  grap- 
pled with  him. in  all  his  terrors,  and  hurled  him,  stiflen- 
ing  as  he  fell,  to  the  unfeeling  earth — could  it  be  that 
there  were  none  of  all  those  whom  he  had  known  in 
boyhood,  to  compose  his  distorted  frame^to  smooth  his 
agnized  features,  and  wrap  him  decently  in  the  conceal- 
ing  pall  for  his  final  slumber?  Were  they  strange  men, 
whom  he  had  never  before  seen  or  known,  to  whom  his 
cruel  fortunes  surrendered  this  sacred  ofiice?  Was  it 
a  passing  way-farer  like  himself,  who  happened  at 
nightfall  upon  his  insensible  body,  lying  across  the  road ; 
and  who  with  a  bald  humanity,  gave  it  a  shallow  grave 
by  the  wayside ;  thinking  of  his  own  probable  need 
while  he  did  so,  and  otherwise,  utterly  unmoved  by 
any  feeling  for  his  brother  ?  This  was  the  suggestion  of 
my  fother,  and  according  to  his  experience  it  was  doubt- 
lessly true.  Such  is  the  every-day  history  of  thousands 
who  wander  off  into  the  solitude,  far  away  from  man, 
and  too  frequently,  perhaps,  seeking  to  escape  from 
God.  But  1  could  not  bring  myself  to  believe,  that 
such  was  the  case  in  the  present  instance.  There  had 
been  some  care  manifested  in  preparing  the  rude  me- 
morial of  the  sleeper,  by  which  we  knew  that  friends 
roust  have  buried  him-*that  friends  must  have  been 
with  him  in  his  last  moments.  The  rude  cross,  and  the 
imperfect  initial  were  prooft  of  this.    He  was  neitber 


alon^  nor  without  commiseration  when  he  died.  This 
conviction  secure,  my  fancy  proceeded  to  other  proofs  in 
tracing  out  this  history.  There  must  have  been  one 
who  strove  for  his  recovery— who  brought  hioi  the  cool* 
ing  draught,  and  the  sedative  medicine— who  cheered 
him  by  accents  of  comfort  through  the  long  and  weary 
night  of  grief  and  sickness  I  I  felt  assured  too,  that 
this  fond  attendant  must  have  been  a  woman.  Such 
duties  are  seldom  well  done  by  men.  I  fancied  that  I 
beheld  her  as  she  smoothed  down  his  pillow,  and  bathed 
his  head  with  an  officious  zeal  that  brought  a  smile 
into  the  patient's  eye,  and  a  pleasure  to  his  heart,  even 
though  he  may  have  felt  all  the  while,  how  utterly  una- 
vailing was  all  such  attendance  to  save.  Then  came 
the  crisis — the  parting  agony;  and  the  shriek  which  an- 
nounced her  desolation,  seemed  almost  to  Sound  within 
my  ears.  The  next  movement  of  my  fancy  brought  with 
it  a  terror.  Where  was  she—- the  survivor?  What 
was  her  fate  ?  I  turned  hastily  from  the  scene  and  the 
subject.  I  feared  lest  I  should .  find  for  her,  a  destiny 
even  more  dreadful  than  that  which  my  imaginatk>n 
had  traced  out  for  him.'* 

Frmm  M8."  Pencnal  mnd  Lilenry  Memariah,** 


THE  SAME  SUBJECT. 

[The  reflections  above  written  forced  themselves  fre- 
quently upon  me  in  after-days,  when  more  various 
wanderings  had  led  my  footsteps  to  other  graves,  and 
were  at  length  embodied  in  the  verses  which  follow.] 

Death  takes  not  his  abode,  alone,  where  crowds 
Gather  for  many  purposes — where  pride 
Erects  his  habitation,  and  the  rout 
Of  spirits,  schooled  against  austerity, 
Meet  in  licentious  revel; — but  even  here, 
Where  the  deer  stalks  in  safety,  and  the  wild, 
Unrifled  of  its  rich  virginity, 
Is  ruled  by «ov' reign  nature  as  at  first — 
Here  Death  hath  built  his  melancholy  shrine, 
And  the  small  mound  of  turf  that  now  extends, 
Defacing  the  plane  surface  at  our  feet, 
Hath  proof  that  he  hath  claimed  his  sacrlflee, 
And,  monarch  of  all  time  and  every  place, 
Hath  made  life  render  up  his  trembling  stMS, 
And,  like  some  outlaw,  reckless  of  accompt, 
Hath  eased  him  of  his  burden. 

Shall  we  ask— 
What  were  thy  fortunes,  sleeper?— who  wast  thou? — 
What  were  thy  name  and  lineage  ?  In  what  part, 
Foreign  or  native,  of  earth^s  wilderness. 
Didst  thou  begin  thy  journey  ?    Was  thy  life, 
Honor'd  by  gifu  of  goodness—smear'd  by  guilt; 
Bafiled  by  fortune— bard  beset  with  foes, 
Or,  cast  away  in  thy  own  recklessness, 
By  profligate  waste  of  days  ? 

All  in  vain, 
This  idle  quest — yet  not  to  virtue  vain, 
If  from  thy  grave,  an  upward  voice  might  rise, 
To  give  us  answer.    Nothing  may  we  know 
From  thy  sealed  lips  and  silent  dwelling  place ! — 
My  own  blood  may  have  circled  in  thy  heart, 
Yet  know  I  naught  of  thee,  and  cannot  know. 

Yet  may  tbe  general  aspect  of  thy  lot 

Be  traced  in  this  thy  sepulohie  I    Thy  thought, 
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Wu  one  that  kept  thee  sleepleta.    Thou  hast  hoped, 

With  an  unyieldiiig',  yezing  diaconteDt, 

For  wealth  or  honors ;  those  delusive  gaud% 

That  dazzle  the  hest  ejes,  and  still  defeat 

The  wisest  aims  of  greatness  1— or  hast  sinned, 

Beyond  foxgiveneis  of  thy  fellow.    Gbd, 

The  prince  of  infinite  power,  if  thou  hast  prayed, 

Will  grant  what  man  denies  thee.    Thou  hast  sinned 

Against  tby  neighbor's  greatness.    Thou  hast  dared 

Be  bold  against  him,  when  the  power  was  his 

To  crush  thee  with  a  finger.    Thou  hast  fled 

His  keen  pursuit  of  vengeance,  and  the  doom 

Of  exile  has  been  writ  against  thy  name, 

Being  thy  moral  death:  The  rest  is  here ! 

I  read  the  story  of  thy  folly  here — 
Tby  folly,  or  thy  fortunes.    Thou  hast  wronged 
Thy  fellow,  in  denying  him  thy  trust ! — 
Thy  nature  asked  for  confidence — its  laws 
Commanded  thy  dependance.    Thou  wast  bade. 
Be  humble  in  thy  aim,  and  love  thy  kind, 
Even  when  it  wronged  thee.    Hast  thou  yielded  love, 
Or  trust,  to  him  that  sought  it?    Didst  thou  yield 
Meet  deference  to  tby  better— »to  the  wise, 
Having  the  nation's  rulel'   Or  didst  thoa  shake 
Thy  bold  hand  in  defiance,  and  depart. 
Calling  down  vengeance  in  red  bolts  from  heaven, 
To  do  thee  justice  in  consuming  flame  1 
Wouldst  thou  could  answer  I    It  may  be,  thy  tale 
Were  of  the  world's  injustice — the  worse  wrong, 
That  of  the  many  striving  'gainst  the  one. 
Thou  couldst  unfuld  a  grievance  which  should  bring 
A  pang  to  hearts  of  honor*>a  damp  sweat 
On  brows,  that  feel  thy  argument  was  theirs-^ 
Thy  cause,  the  cause  of  freedom.    He  who  stands. 
As  I,  above  thy  forest-sheltered  sleep, 
May  lead  thy  story  in  thy  dwelling  place. 
Thy  steps  were  from  thy  home  of  many  hours, 
From  time  of  youth's  first  blossoiAing.   Thy  grief-*- 
The  grief  which  stretched  thee  on  thy  bed  of  death- 
Came  with  thy  exile.    Thou  wast  banished  all, 
And  death,  that  met  thee,  was  a  eomforter. 
To  guide  thee  to  a  dwelling,  and  prepare 
A  couch,  and  give  thee  shelter  from  the  night, 
Fast  coming  on;  and  storm  that  followed  close; 
Pursuing  thee,  as  still  the  storm  pursues 
The  banished  and  unfriended.    Thou  hast  sunk 
To  thy  last  sleep,  untroubled  by  the  oares 
That  throng  about  the  city  bed  of  death— 
No  idle  tramp  of  men  has  followed  thee : 
A  hurried  hand— perchance,  a  thoughtless  heart-— 
Hath  scooped  thee  out  a  grave  some  three  feet  deep, 
And  left  thee  in  the  solitude  to  Qod  I 

The  heart  hath  better  hopes.    Humanity 

Springs  up  beside  the  wayside,  like  a  flower. 

That  takes  the  waateness  from  the  wilderness. 

And  sweetens  its  bleak  waters.    I  have  hope 

Thou  wert  not  all  untonded  at  the  last. 

Some  hand  hath  smoothed  thy  pillow,  when  disease 

Kept  thee  awake  through  the  long,  dreary  night. 

Thy  birth  had  friends  and  parents.    Childhood  came, 

And  brought  with  it  a  livelier  fellowship ; 

And  boyhood  gave  thee  sympathy  and  sport. 

And  were  there  none  of  all  thy  fcllowahips— 

Was  there  no  parent  in  thy  last  sad  hour, 

Nor  she  thou  lov'dst  in  childhood->nor  the  boy. 

Who  niAted  out  with  thee  in  roguish  play. 


The  measure  of  thy  laughing  pranks  eiewhile. 

Beside  thee  when  thou  groand'st  in  agony  1 

And  in  the  trying  moment,  when  earth  rsePd 

About  thee,  and  the  skies  began  to  fade. 

And  darkness  fill'd  thy  chamber,  and  gaunt  Death 

Dragg'd  thee  about  and  wrestled  with  thy  firanae, 

Already  overborne— and  hurVd  thee  down 

Never  to  rise — was  it  a  friend  long  tried 

Who  decently  composed  thy  stiflened  limbs. 

And  spread  thy  paU  above  thee;  or  strange  men. 

Whom  thou  hadst  never  seen,  and  couldst  not  see, 

To  whom  thy  fortune,  most  unnatural, 

Gave  up  this  mournful  office  1    Did  they  take 

Thy  frame,  and  scooping  out  a  shallow  bed, 

That  gave  thee  scarce  a  shelter  from  the  rain. 

Consign  thee,  with  a  word,  unto  thy  tomb — 

With  vague  conjecture,  scanning  all  the  while. 

Thy  hopes,  tby  fortune,  and  thy  loneliness  1 

Had  all  deserted  thee  that  loved  before? 

Or  wast  that  thou,  in  wilfulness  of  mood, 

Self-banish'd,  fled  the  many  who  had  loved. 

Deplore  thy  error  still,  and  weep  thy  loss  1 

Did  none  come  near  to  give  thee  medicine. 

Or  smooth  thy  pillow  down,  support  thy  head, 

Watoh  by  thy  midnight  couch,  and  still  attend. 

With  an  officious  tenderness  and  seal. 

Which  makes  the  patient  smile  through  every  pang. 

And  bless  the  dialady,  however  deep. 

That  brings  along  with  it  such  pleasant  cares  1 

And  all  that  infancy  and  boyhood  brought — 

Mother  and  mistress— schoolmate,  brother,  frien<^— 

Thy  manhood  took  from  thee,  even  in  the  hour, 

When  most  their  cares  had  help'd  thee !  'Twas  not  thus 

Thy  feeling,  when  in  manhood's  health  and  strength. 

Thou  fledst  from  the  proud  eity,  with  a  pride. 

That  made  thy  errors  look  like  nobleness, 

And  kept  thee  in  them.    In  that  hour  of  death. 

Feeble  and  prostrate,  what  a  mockery  seem'd, 

That  spirit-exulting  which  had  led  thee  forth, 

Into  self-written  exile.    Thy  faint  heart 

Pray'd  then  for  that  humility— that  hope 

It  then  rejected  in  thy  hour  of  strength; 

And  thou  hadst  given  the  torturing  pride  of  years, 

That  fed  upon  thy  heart,  and  all  its  hopes, 

For  one  poor  hour  of  love — for  those  sweet  smiles. 

Of  her,  whose  heart  looked  out  from  tearful  eyes, 

Still  hoping  for  tby  soon  return,  yet  sad 

As  with  a  mournful  presage  of  thy  fate. 

That  fate,  perchance  she  shared.    She  fled  with  thee^ 

Blind  to  tby  vices,  to  thy  errors  blind, 

Flying  from  aH  beside,  and  glad  to  own, 

A  dwelling  in  thy  heart, — alone  abode, 

Where  thou  couldst  love  her.  Thou  didst  build  her  coli 

Beside  yon  thicket,  near  yon  rippling  brook. 

And  reared  the  jasmine  round  her  cottage  door. 

And  trained  the  wild  vine  o'er  it.    Thou  wast  blest. 

Deep  in  the  forest,  happy  in  the  all, 

Rich  in  the  little  spoil  thou  robb'st  from  man. 

And  where  is  she?    Thy  dwelling  place  is  lone— 
Thy  eot  in  ruins,  and  the  tangled  vine, 
A  thicket  where  the  yellow  serpent  glides, 
And  the  green  lizard  creeps.    Where  is  the  bud, 
That  made  thy  cottage  beautiful — that  soothed 
The  desert  to  thine  eye,  and  fili'd  thy  heart 
With  such  abundance  of  her  treasured  sweet. 
That  man's  hate  was  forgotten  in  her  love  1 
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She  answers  noL    Her  voice  like  thine  is  stilly 
In  these  wild  solitudes  I    What  deeper  shade, 
Conceals  the  grief  it  n^ver  may  subdue  1 
Her  fate — if  such  it  be — is  worse  than  thine — 
To  live  beyond  the  loved— outliving'  all 
Those  choice  plants  of  affection,  which  the  eyes, 
That  brightened  while  they  watch'd  them, wet  with  tears, 
And,  trained  too  well,  forebore  not  flowing  Still, 
Though  all  had  withered  they  had  cherish'd  long. 

She  did  not  perish  when  she  saw  thee  die, 
£lse  had  they  made  ber  grave  where  thou  art  laid, 
And  that  were  merciful.    No  flower  is  here 
Which  she  has  planted ;  and  the  weeds  have  grown, 
Untended,  like  thy  fortunes,  thorny  and  wild, 
Meet  emblem  of  thy  fate.    Methinks, 
If  there  was  nothing  sweet  to  bless  thy  days,— 
If  youth  had  no  enjoyment — childhood  no  friend, — 
Jf  anhood  no  home — the  love  of  country  nought, 
To  make  a  venerated  shrine  a  charm, 
More  sweet  to  age  than  all  the  joys  of  youth— 
If  but  affliction  dung. to  thee  through  all, — 
It  had  not  been  a  misplaced  charity. 
Of  her,  or  the  sad  seasons,  to  have  left 
One  flower  above  thy  grave,  poor  desolate ! 


AN  ADDRESS 

Delivered  before  the  Franklin  LiUrmry  Society  of  Randolph 
Macon  College,  YlrgiDia,  Juoe  19th,  1888,  by  D.  L,  Corral^ 
D.  B.,  President  of  Hampdea  Sidney  College. 

Sach  is  the  title  page  of  a  pamphlet  of  very  neat  ez- 
lerior,  just  thrown  upon  our  Uble.  On  the  second  page 
we  are  apprised  of  the  subject  matter  of  the  address, 
Ihus^'*  In  what  more  appropriate  way  can  I  occupy 
your  time,  on  this  occasion,  than  by  pointing  out  to  you 
some  things  in  our  condition,  as  a  nation,  which  show 
that  we  are  yet  to  have  a  literature  ^f  our  oion ;  and 
then  specifying  some  of  the  duties  of  educated  men 
on  this  subject  7** 

The  circumstances  instanced  are  these : 

ItC  The  inteUechiat  eharaeter  of  the  men  who  fiimded 
thU  nation^  and  the  ir\ftuenee  qf  the  inatitutums  whieh  they 
eUmbiished, 

Sd.  The  hoU  and  diversified  natural  scenery  of  our  kind. 

3dL  The  vast  physical  resources  lathis  nation. 

4th.  The  increased  interett^  now  taken  in  the  cause  qf 
fopuUar  education. 

5th.  The  peculiar  exeitiAiHty  qf  Jimeriean  mind^  and 
Us  suseeptihitity  of  being  turned  to  account  in  the  for- 
tnation  of  an  Jimeriean  literature. 

The  duties,  of  educated  men  at  such  a  time  are  deline- 
ated under  the  following  heads. 

First — To  give  impulse  and  direction  to  the  existing 
movement  of  Jimeriean  mind  on  this  subject. 

Second-*-To  cherish  enlarged  and  liberal  views  respecting 
the  literary  institutiens  of  our  country. 

Third — By  their  own  acquisitions  and  example  to  eUvale 
the  standard  qf  intellectual  eareettence— and 

Lastly— To  bring  the  wifluenee  of  the  Bible  to  bewr,on 
the  formation  qf  our  literature. 

Dr.  Carroll  \b  one  of  oor  fine  writers,  and  although  the 
address  before  us,  bears  but  few  marks  of  deep  research, 
or  hard  thinking,  it  is  nevertheless  a  happy  and  well- 
timed  contribution  to  the  great  cause  it  espouses — ^the  ad- 
Yancement  of  a  literary  ambition  in  our  American  youth. 


There  is  something  handsome  in  the  two  neighbor  in* 
stitutions, '  Randolph  Maoon*  and  'Hampden  Sidney/ 
looking  so  neighborly.  The  President  of  the  one,  ad- 
dressing by  invitation  the  young  men  <^  the  other,  and 
they  providing  the  reading  rooms  of  both  institutions^ 
and  the  reading  public,  their  common  patron,  with  so 
neat  an  edition  of  the  address. 

We  hope  this  mutual  confidence  and  good  feeling 
will  long  continue.  Most  heartily  also  do  we  wish  suc- 
cess to  the  patriotic  work  of  the  formation  of  an 
American  literature,  whether  that  be  an  independent 
literature,  elaborated  out  of  pure  American  materi* 
als— or  merely  a  general  and  generous  literature  te 
•/fmeries— the  oflspring  of  an  American  literati,  honon^ 
ble  and  eminent  in  the  sight  of  all  lands. 

But  absolutely,  it  is  right  humiliating  that  as  yet  in 
the  Old  Dominion,  the  literary  shepherd  of  oor  youth 
has  to  goad  the  popular  patriotism,  by  telling  them  of 
the  ridiculousness  of  '*  an  edifice  of  brick  and  roorter, 
put  together  in  the  coarsest  manner,  and  ooTering  an 
area  of  a  few  feet— a  fragmentery  collection  of  shatter- 
ed apparatus,  a  few  old  Tolumes,  receiyed  by  donation, 
as  a  library,  a  few  varieties  of  limestone  and  quartz 
rock,  as  a  cabinet  of  minerals,  and  then  a  faculty  gath- 
ered fortuitously  from  the  walks  of  business  or  of  ordi- 
nary professional  life,"  and  all  this  "  constituting  the 
beau  ideal  of  a  college."  Tell  it  not  in  Europe,  publish 
it  not  in  the  streets  of  foreign  cities,  &c 

But  every  thing  like  a  national  literature  is  the  work 
of  time.  '  Perhaps  we  are  a  little  too  young  yet  as  a  na* 
tion.  Our  warriors,  patriots,  stetesmen,  and  divines, 
are  not  mean  in  the  comparison  with  those  of  any 
other  age  or  clime.  But  "  distence  lends  enchantment 
to  the  view*'  of  human  characters,  as  well  as  of  moun- 

na  Our  emigrant  forefathers  are  worthy  enough  of 
immortal  verse,  but  they  are  men  as  it  were  of  yester^ 
day.  Our  institutions  are  excellent,  but  without  the 
sanctity  of  age.  Our  nation's  birth  was  subsequent  to 
that  of  gun-powder,  of  course  we  have  no  walled  towns, 
and  the  story  of  a  siege  is  not  likely  to  be  laid  in  this 
land.  American  states  came  into  being  under  the  light 
of  Christianity — of  course,  we  have  no  old  heathen  tem- 
ples among  us,  tumbling  into  ruins.  Our  architecture  is 
all  the  creation  of  ordinary,  social  necessity,  and  rather 
of  hurry  than  otherwise ;  of  course,  we  have  no  huge 
castles,  pillars,  or  pyramids,  or  such  like ;  and  our  little 
displays  of  architecture  in  ite  yarious  orders,  Corin- 
thian, Ionic,  Doric,  Gothic,  Ate,  are  rather  small  scale 
displays  of  pedantic  servility,  than  any  thing  magnifi- 
cent and  original.  Our  history  is  all  the  story  of  a  noon- 
day scene ;  there  are  not  many  lighte  and  shades  about 
it;  no  obscurity,  unless  it  be  the  work  of  slanderous  ri- 
valry of  inventive  disputetion.  It  does  not  eitend  back 
into  the  dark  ages.  It  has  no  mythology  worthy  of  the 
name-^no  rdins  to  form  the  sterling  place  of  conjecture; 
of  course,  poeu  pine  and  sterve  here,  even  if  like  fairies, 
they  demanded  nothing  but  superstitious  and  wondering 
attention.  We  are  in. the  light  of  the  Baconian  era. 
This  is  an  age  of  utility— ours  is  a  nation  of  business, 
(if  we  can  overlook  the  broad  blots  of  mere  idleness 
and  yice.)  The  unclassic  western  maxim,  **  go  ahead,** 
is  gilded  on  the  head  of  the  flag-steff  of  this  people. 
These  are  fundamental  facts  that  must  lie  at  the  foun- 
dation of  our  literature ;  and  the  simple  superstructure 
I  must  go  up  upon  them— the  absolutely  peculiar  mono- 
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meiit  of  American  originality.  We  have  come  upon 
the  stace  of  thia  world  um,  as  a  nation,  under  the  dy< 
naaty  of  acience.  Attrology  was  the  delusion  of  other 
days  and  of  distant  lands.  Our  youth  are  learnin^r  ibe 
matter-of-fact  science  of  astronomy.  Alchemy  was  the 
hallucination  of  the  eastern  cloister,  in  a  barbarous  age. 
We  have  the  universe  of  matter  before  us,  under  the 
alow  and  small  beginnings  of  chemical  experiment.  Ne- 
cromancy, soothsaying,  witchcraft  and  fable  at  large,  alt 
in  their  turn  marred  the  incipiency  of  the  literature  of 
other  days  and  other  nations,  but  they  were  all  exploded 
before  our  oldest  college  edifices  were  built,  or  charters 
enacted,  and  our  literature  dates  since  their  death. 
Light  and  immortality,  come  to  light  by  the  gospel, 
shone  upon  the  wildemess  when  our  forefothers  land- 
ed. Here  then  is  the  pedestal  of  American  aociety, 
government,  genius,  literature,  diaracter,  and  finme. 
The  obstructions  in  the  way  of  all,  are  manifest  enough. 
We  have  too  much  public  domain  still  unappropriated. 
The  waves  of  emigrstion  roll  too  conspicuously  toward 
the  wilderness.  Wealth  is  too  near  under  the  gaxe  of 
every  body,  as  a  bait  to  exertion.  We  have  loo  many 
long  rivers  to  navigate.  We  have  rather  loo  sparse  a 
population  every  where  as  yet,  and  too  little  division  of 
labor  in  all  departments ;  too  mueh  bustle,  and  too  lit- 
tle leisure — and,  more  than  all,  as  a  people  we  are  not 
much  more  Americans  as  jret,  than  we  are  an  assem- 
blage of  emigranu  and  their  children  from  other  nations. 
In  AmericM.  If  sonM  power  of  heaven,  or  earth,  or  hoth, 
had  come  and  civilised  the  red  men  of  the  foreat,  ga- 
thered them  into  friendly  society,  organized  them  into 
states,  gave  them  religion,  and  warmed  their  minds  and 
bosoms  into  that  fruitfulness  of  thought  and  feeling  and 
invention,  out  of  which  a  literature  springs— if  institu- 
tions had  sprung  up  thence  from  the  seeds  of  truth,  and 
under  the  bountiesof  heaven— that  would  have  been  all 
and  purely  American.  As  it  is,  it  will  no  doubt  be  a 
long  time  before  any  thing  that  is  American  will  be 
entirely  original. 

But  let  the  question  of  originality  take  care  of  itself— 
we  need  not  vex  ourselves  about  it.  The  point  really 
important  is  the  intellectual  and  moral  advancement  of 
our  population.  This  is  a  field  as  open  before  us,  as 
the  skies  above,  or  the  wilderness  westward.  And  he 
is  a  benefactor  of  our  race,  and  the  nation's  friend,  who 
does  any  thing  towards  this  object,  whether  it  be  in 
thought,  word  or  deed. 

But,  in  conclusion  of  these  hasty  observations,  we  must 
be  contented  to  select  one  consideration  from  the  many 
that  rise  to  yiew,  and  that  one,  of  course,  ought  to  be  the 
most  important  one  of  all.  It  is  this— rcftgion  is  in* 
dispensable  to  a  dignified,  uniform  and  permanent  lite- 
eraidre.  On  this  point  let  every  national  literature 
that  the  annals  of  time  bear,  be  produced  as  witness — 
God  and  nature  can  not  be  obscured  nor  divorced  from 
each  other.  Oftbis  the  bosom  of  every  man,  not  yet  a 
demon,  is  conscious.  Give  the  people  religion,  and 
give  it  to  them  eariy,  and  give  it  to  them  always.  It 
will  make  them  orderiy,  moral,  thoughtful,  intelligent,  as- 
piring, enterprising  and  "  ready  unto  every  good  work." 
Then  schools  will  arise  and  learning  will  advance.  Every 
nation  has  a  soil  of  iu  own,  and  an  atmosphere  and  n  sky 
somewhat  peculiar  to  itself,  but  God  has  given  one  Bible 
to  the  race ;  and,  in  the  language  of  an  old  heathen  poet, 
quoted  by  the  Apostle  Paul,  <*  we  are  all  his  oflsprtng." 


On  this  main  point,  let  Dr.  Carroll  speaks — 

"  It  would  b«  doioff  Injoarioe  to  this  Miferject  not  to  notice  briefly 
In  eoncloaton,  the  duty  of  educated  men  to  kring  the  n^fbumce  tf 
the  BWe  to  hear  an  the  /ammfian  o/  ew  literahtre.  An  anrmpi 
has  beon  made  in  our  own  country,  on  a  small  scale,  to  break 
the  alliance  between  religion  and  leamlbff,  and_to  divorce  tbe 


Bible  from  our  academic  inathutiona.    It  la  difficult  to  < 
whether  aucfa  an  atiempi  offenda  moot  aninac  aoond  pbllosnphy. 
food  uate  or  correct  morale.    Colerioge,  a  profonod  meotai 

fihiloeopber  and  a  good  poet,  baa  aomewbere  eaid  that  'as 
ntenae  etudv  of  the  Bible  wir*  prevent  any  writer  from  beiag 
vulgar  In  point  of  atyle.*  He  perhapa  never  uuered  a  ecmeiiea, 
that  gave  hlra  a  better  claim  to  philoeopbtcal  discriminaiion  tbaa 
thia.  To  illuatrate  the  beauty  and  •ubiimhy  of  the  holy  acri|h 
turea,  and  to  ahow  tbeir  aalutary  Influence  on  the  Ibrmadon  ef 
a  national  literature,  would  demand  Umlta  Tar  more  extaaalva 
than  the  preaent  aodreaa  will  allow.  Beeidea  giving  oa  as 
authentic  account  of  that  tremendooa  moral  overthrow  lo  Eden, 
which  haa  ao  deeply  InflueMted  the  phenomena  of  o«r  fgeeeat 
condition,  the  Bible  preaenta  the  moat  louchina  and  tender  oecoea 
of  the  diaplav  of  the  domeatic  affeciioDa-<-the  onsophledcaied 
frfendahlpa  oi  the  earlleet  and  aimpleat  alagea  of  human  aodety— 
thoae  acltaiing  extremea  of  elevaiion  and  depreaaion  of  fMnua, 
In  the  hietory  of  real  life,  which  far  exceed,  in  hlfcb-wrmiKht 
and  tragic  Inieraat,  the  plot  and  the  cataatrophe  of  the  drama  er 
ihe  romance ;  It  preaenta  an  analyeia  of  moral  cbaracier  tba 
moat  critically  exact,  and  fumishea  the  most  perfect  rnodeU  of 
true  greelne$$  J  it  containa  poema  pervaded  with  an  imagery 
that  famlllarlsea  the  mind  to  thoae  general  forma  of  beastifa] 
nature  which  are  unfadinc  and  immortal ;  and  it  diKloeea  the 
•tupendoiia  realltiea  of  wl  future  world,  amidet  a  aunlighc  arid  a 
acenery  aufficlently  reaplendent  and  sublime  to  be  the  mtwe  ish 


mediate  reaidence  of  the  Deity.  Now  theae  are  objecu  of  iaafk- 
ration  and  of  claaalc  aliuaion,  that  Infinitely  tranacaod  the  enin 
machinery  of  pagan  mythology,  and  all  the  incidenie  of  profane 


hlatory.  The  source  from  which  the  Nazareoe  and  the  Jewish 
fishermen  derived  their  Imperishable  code  of  morality,  iar  ex- 
ceeds in  riches  and  depth,  and  will  more  amply  repky  modem 
Inveatigatlon,  than  that  fVom  which  Plato  and  Socrmtea  collected 
their  aplendid  fracmanta.  Aiul  who  can  doubt  but  that  tlie  fooa- 
uln  from  which  Darld  and  Isaiah  drank,  contains  waters  mete 
calm,  and  clear,  and  deep,  imaging  the  axure  above,  and 
reflecting  the  pearls  beneath,  on  which  they  sleep,  more  brightly 
than  the  Pierian  spring  or  the  CattaHan  fount  of  claaslc  memory: 
Doea  not  *  Mount  (ZIon  above,*  whoee  aummit  ia  gilded  with 
the  beams  of  an  unseulng  sun,  and  whose  foot  ia  lared  I7  '  the 
pure  river  of  the  water  of  life,  clear  as  crystal,*  with  *  the  trees 
of  life,  on  either  bank,'  In  their  perennial  green,  and  their 
golden  fruit,  afford  richer  and  more  ample  materials  for  the 
muse,  than  can  be  fVtmlshed  by  the  fabled  Pamsans,  pei^led 
with  every  form  of  beauty  with  which  the  tmaasiatfd  imagioailDa 
can  Invest  it? 

Whoever  will  examine  the  adapution  of  the  objecta  diadooed 
In  revelation  to  the  original  auaceptibilitiea  of  our  mental  consti- 
tution, can  aee,  without  prophetic  prescience,  the  pway  which 
the  Bible  ia  destined  to  have  over  the  iniellectiial  character  ff 
our  race.  True,  as  yet  there  la  scarcely  an  approximatkm  to  a 
ChrUtian  literature  In  the  most  refined  naiiona  of  the  earth. 
But  H  will  not  o/troyt  be  sa  The  triumphs  which  tlie  Bible  will 
yet  gain  over  the  human  intellect,  and  tia  power  to  lead  captirs 
at  Its  chariot  wheels  the  genius  and  the  learnina  of  tlie  »orM, 
are  aa  certain  aa  those  splendid  conquests  which  it  baa  heron  id 
make,  and  is  pledged  to  complete  over  the  moral  nature  of  man. 

Who  can  compute  the  Influence  which  it  may  yet  exert  on  the 
literature  of  nations,  or  how  much  has  been  loat  by  the  absence 
of  that  Influence  on  the  ages  that  have  passed  away  ?  How  dif- 
(brent  would  have  been  the  literature  of  the  A  uraatan  period, 
had  it  been  pervaded  by  the  spirit  of  the  Bible  I  The  monnnimtt 
of  pagan  geniua  and  taste  of  that  era,  have  inde<sl  sroo  the 
admiration  of  the  world ;  but  it  la  thai  kind  of  admiration  which 
we  feel  in  contemplating  the  proportions  and  aymmeiry  and 
beauty  of  the  statue,  with  the  concurrent  conviction  that  still  it  is 
eotd  and  Ufele§§,  The  body  of  the  intellectual  products  of  that 
age,  haa  th^  stature  and  the  proporciona  of  manbood^  bat  it 
wanted  inmintian  to  *  breathe  into  Its  nostrils  the  breath  of 
life,*  that  it  might  *  become  a  Utftng  eeuU  This  the  BibIs  is 
destined  to  do  for  the  literature  of  future  times.  Whether  our 
educated  men  will  avail  themselves  of  its  influence  in  the  forma- 
tion of  ours,  or  not,  divine  revelation  will  yet  trsnsfoae  its  light 
and  puriiv  and  vivifying  spirit  through  the  literatnre  of  all  oa- 
tlons.  The  sacred  volume  will  not  alwsya  be  excluded  from  the 
empire  of  mind.  Genius  shall  yet  pay  its  homai^  aikd  reverently 
worship  at  the  shrioe  of  the  holv  oracles.  And  when  tliis  worM 
shall  have  completed  that  grand  moral  cycle,  in  the  calculatJoos 
of  prophecy,  which  Is  to  bring  it  nearer  lo  the  central  lithiof 
heaven,  all  naiiona  will  have  a  literature,  pore  and  chaste  and 
sparkling  with  the  dews  and  the  sunbeania  of  the  milleflnial 
morning.** 


CHARITY. 


It  ia  the  duty  of  a  man  to  love  his  greatest  foe. 
And  ahleld  the  arm  that  late  waa  raiaed  to  work  his  direal  wo: 
Juac  ao  the  acentiMl  aandal  tree,  in  all  ita  pride  and  bloom, 
Shads  on  ths  axe  that  lays  It  low  a  awaai  and  ricb  parfbna. 
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DESULTORY  SPECULATOa 

LIFE. 

I  look  upon  life  as  a  sickly  and  feverish  dream.  Its 
highest  enjoyments  are  transient  and  flactuatingi  and 
its  realities  painfcil  and  vapid.  The  poet  of  naiare  has 
with  great  truth  exclaimed,  **How  dull,  stale,  flat,  and 
unprofitable,  are  all  the  uses  of  this  life."  To  him  who 
has  passed  ita  meridian,  and  descended  into  the  vale  of 
years,  its  uses  will  indeed  appear  '*  dull  and  unprofita- 
ble." He  looks  back  upon  the  irregular  and  devious 
path  he  has  trodden,  and  perhaps  remembers  with  re* 
gret,  the  few  flowers  he  has  culled  ar^il  left  to  perish, 
and  looks  forward  to  the  barren  waste  that  lies  before 
him.  He  may  recall  the  joyous  feelings  of  his  youth, 
when  fancy  dipped  her  pinions  in  the  rainbow  hues  of 
hope — when  all  the  breathing  scenes,  and  gorgeous  and 
living  pictures  of  this  world,  were  **  beauty  to  his  eye 
and  music  to  his  ear ;"  but,'  while  he  remembers  them, 
he  sickens  at  the  thought  that  they  were  but  the  "  base- 
less fabrics  of  a  vision'*-^the  glittering  and  evanescent 
baables  of  fleeting  enjoyment— which  have 

**  Oone  glimmering  through  the  dreams  of  things  that  were.*> 

And  what  is  life? 

"  A  8iimmer*i  day  ! 

That  dawns  bedew«d  with  icy  tears  i 
Touth  glitters  like- the  orient  r&y, 

Till  bosj,  toilsome  noon  appears : 
Then  as  the  sultry  sun  descends, 

Tlie  dim  horizon  shadowy  grows, 
While  nought  but  gloom  and  care  remain, 

To  veil  the  scene  at  erening's  close." 

But  what  is  life  7  To  the  great  majority  of  mankind 
it  is,  after  all,  but  a  mere  struggle  for  existence — a  con- 
stant effort  to  procure  a  modicum  of  food  and  raimenL 
To  this  end,  man  labors  through  life— passes  off,  and 
is  succeeded  by  others,  who  pursue  the  same  dull  and 
beaten  path.  In  civilized,  as  well  as  savage  life,  man 
is  proi>elled  by  the  same  impulses,  and  struggles  after 
the  same  object.  They,  indeed,  who  are  bom  to  opu- 
lenoe,  are  not  governed  by  the  same  necessity ;  but  are 
stioiulated  to  action  by  another  motive— the  love  of 
pleasure,  power,  or  fame.  But  action  of  some  sort  is 
essential.  To  all,  the  great  Creator  has  issued  his  man- 
date, that  virtuous  action  is  indisjDensable  to  human 
happiness.  The  motionless  and  unagitated  lake,  may 
please  the  eye  by  its  apparent  placidity  and  repose, 
while  its  waters  are  putrid  and  its  particles  pregnant 
with  the  seeds  of  pestilence  and  death.  He  who  labors 
for  mere  subsistence,  gives  strength  and  activity  to  his 
body,  and  consequent  energy  to  his  mind ;  and  he  who 
seeks  fame,  or  wealth,  or  power,  must  be  intellectually, 
if  oot  physically  employed.  He  feels  the  stimulus 
which  gives  him  pleasure,  and  he  bounds  forward  from 
cliff  to  cliff,  in  his  ascent,  till  death  closes  all  his  exer- 
tions, toils,  and  hopes.  Disappointment  does  not  always 
arrest  his  career,  but  sometimes  adds  new  ardor  to  his 
pursuit  and  fresh  vigor  to  his  efforts. 

**  Man  never  U,  bat  always  te  be  hiessed." 

He  lives  and  acts  in  the  anticipatuNi  of  future  good ;  and 
when  all  the  sickly  realities  of  huoian  lift  have  been  en- 


joyed, and  have  passed  away,  he  still  looks  forward  to 
more  aubstantial  and  enduring  happiness  beyond  the 
grave.  All  human  pursuit  and  human  exertk>n  termi- 
nate in  this  common  boundary. 

"  The  paths  of  glory  lead  but  to  the  grave." 

And  when,  at  the  close  of  life,  and  he  is  about  to  plunge 
into  the  fathomless  ocean  of  eternity,  he  oasts  back  his 
eye  upon  the  varied  scenes  through  which  he  has  pass- 
ed—the toilsome  and  painful  march  he  has  accomplish- 
ed—the unsubstantial  pageants  he  haa  aighed  for,  and 
the  melancholy  ruins  of  blasted  hope  or  of  wild  ambi- 
tion, he  must  exclaim,  in  the  language  of  Pindar,  "  We 
are  shadows,  and  the  dreams  of  shadows  are  all  our  fan- 
cies conceive  I"  Abdulraman,  the  third  Caliph  of  Cor- 
dova, had  full  experience  of  the  vanity  of  the  world, 
when  he  pronounced  the  memorable  summary  of  the 
days  of  happiness  he  had  enjoyed:  "  I  have  now  reign- 
ed above  fifty  years  in  victory  or  peace,  beloved  by  my 
subjects,  dreaded  by  my  enemies,  and  respected  by  my 
allies— riches  and  honors,  power  and  pleasure  have 
waited  on  my  call— nor  does  any  earthly  blessing  ap- 
pear to  have  beefi  wanting  to  my  felicity.  In  this  situ- 
ation I  have  diligently  numbered  the  days  of  pure  and 
genuine  happiness  which  have  fallen  to  my  lot :  they 
amoupt  to  FOURTEEN  !r-Oh,  man  I  place  not  thy  confi- 
dence in  this  present  world."  How  very  few  can  say 
even  thia.  Fourteen  days-  of  happiness  out  of  fifty 
years  of  existence,  are  more  than  fall  to  .the  share  of  the 
great  mass  of  mankind.  What  is  life  after  all  ?  A  fitftil 
dream  or  a  painful  reality.  Miafortunes  embitter,  miso* 
ries  sour,  and  guilt  poisons  its  enjoyment.  Who  would 
wish  to  live  over  the  years  he  has  numbered  7  To  pass 
along  the  same  path — ^to  feel  the  same  emotions-^to 
witness  the  same  sickly  pageants,  and  to  experience 
the  same  ingratitude,  contumely,  oppression,  and  wrong? 
It  is  made  op  of  moments  that  are  wasted— of  days 
that  are  misspent^and  of  years  that  only  fill  up  ths 
brief  span  of  life,  and  leave  but  the  aiemory  of  the  past 
behind. 

**  To-morrow  and  to.fflorrow  and  to>mom>w. 
Creeps  in  this  petty  pace  from  day  to  day. 
To  the  last  syllable  of  recorded  time ; 
And  all  oar  yesterdays  have  lighted  fools 
The  way  to  dosty  death.** 

Let  man  then  regard  this  world  merely  as  a  preparatory 
stage  to  a  future  and  eternal  state  of  existence.  Let 
him  consider  his  misfortunes,  sufferings,  and  miseries, 
as  intended  to  prepare  him  the  better  for  a  world  of  un- 
dying glory  and  happiness,  and  let  him  persevere  in  a 
course  of  virtue  and  usefulness,  in  contempt  of  the  ma- 
lignity of  his  enemies,  and  the  storms  of  adversity  that 
beat  around  him,  and  he  will  infallibly  attain  to  that 
perfection  and  happiness  hereafter,  which  should  consti- 
tute th«  only  true  end  and  aim  of  all  human  exertion 
and  pursuit. 

*'  Lllh*8  little  stage  Is  a  soaall  emiaeaea. 
Inch  high  the  grave  above,  *  that  home  of  man, 
Where  dwells  the  multitade  :*  we  gaxe  around. 
We  read  their  monuments ;  we  sigh ;  and  while 
We  sigh,  we  sink ;  and  are  what  we  deplond : 
-  Lasaentlng,  or  lamantsd,  all  oar  lot.** 
WMkimgion  Cil^,  O.  W. 
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CROSS  READING. 

On«  of  the  first  specimens  of  cross  reading  was  given  by  the  celebrated  Cardinal  Richelieu,  in  a  letter  to 
the  French  Ambassador  at  Rome,  dated  the  S3d  m  NoTomber,  1638,  in  which  he  ^ives  a  true  character  of  a 
person  who  had  been  soliciting  him  for  some  time,  for  a  reooromendation  to  that  functionary.    It  is  aa  follows— 


friar  of  the  order  of  St.  Benedict, 
the  notification  communicated  by  me  in 
discreet,  the  wisest,  and  the  least 
among  all  thai  I  have  conversed  with : 
to  write  to  you  in  his  favor,  and 
together  with  a  letter  of  credence ; 
his  merit  rather  than  to 
he  deserves  infinitely  your  esteem  ;  and 
wanting  in  serving  him,  from  being 
I  should  be  afflicted  if  you  were  so^ 
on  that  score ;  but  now  esteem  him 
Wherefore,  and  from  no  other  motive, 
that  you  are  most  particularly  obliged 
to  show  him  all  the  respect  imaginable, 
that  may  either  offend  or  displease  him, 
truly  say,  I  love  him  as  myself,  and 
convincing  argument  of  a  mean  and 
than  to  be  base  enough  to  injure  him ; 
are  made  sensible  of  his  virtues,  and 
will  love  him  aa  well  as  I  do,  and 
The  assurance  I  entertain  of  your 
urging  this  matter  on  you  further,  or 
I  am,  sir,  your  affectionate  friend, 

RICHELIEU." 

I  wonder  if  our  present  worthy  President  has  ever  thought  of  this  scheme.  It  would  have  been  useful  to  him 
in  the  palmy  state  of  his  popularity. 

While  on  this  subject  I  must  not  omit  another  specimen  of  this  species  of  ingenious  deception.  It  is  taken 
firom  an  old  history  of  popery,  published  in  1679,  and  called  the  Jesuits'  creed  in  England,  and  will  suit  either 
catholic  or  protestant. 


**  Master  Campt,  a  Savoyard  by  birth, 
is  the  man  who  will  present  to  you 
this  letter.    He  is  one  of  the  most 
vicious  persons  that  I  ever  knew ; 
he  has  long  and  earnestly  solicited  me 
to  give  him  a  suitable  character, 
which  I  have  accordingly  granted  to 
his  importunity ;  for,  believe  me,  sir, 
I  would  be  sorry  that  you  should  be 
mistaken  in  not  knowing  him  well, 
as  some  worthy  people  have  been, 
and  those  among  the  best  of  my  friends. 
I  think  it  my  duty  to  advise  you, 
to  take  especial  care  of  this  man  ; 
nor  venture  to  say  any  thing  befora  him, 
in  any  sorL    For  I  may  and  really  do 
assure  you,  there  cannot  be  a  more 
unworthy  person  in  the  whole  world, 
I  well  know  that  as  soon  as  ever  you 
shall  become  acquainted  with  him,  you 
will  thank  me  for  this  my  advice. 
Civility  obliges  me  to  desist  from 
saying  any  more  upon  the  subjecL 


"  Pro  flde  teneo  sana  Qii«  docat  Anglicana, 

Afflrmat  qua)  Romans         VMeotur  mihl  vana, 
Bapremiw  quando  r&z  est  Turn  plebo  «st  fortunaut, 
Erraticui  tain  Orex  eat     Cum  caput  fiat  pupa. 


Altari  cum  ornatur 
Populns  turn  beatur 
Aulni  noman  memk 
Iflsaam  qui  daaerulL 
Wk»hbigt»n  CUy, 


Communio  fit  ioania, 
Cunimenoa  vlna  panls. 
Hune  morom  qui  non  captt, 
Calholicas  est  at  aapk.** 


I  bold  for  Ahh  What  England'a  ehurcli  aHowa ; 

What  Rome*a  church  aaith;  My  conaclenca  diaarowa. 
Wbara  tha  king  la  baad,  Tha  flock  ean  uUte  aoabame. 


Tha  flock*amialad, 
Whare  iha  akar'a  dreat, 
Thepaopla'ablaat, 

Haiaanaas 

Who  ahuDs  (he  maaa, 


Who  hold  the  popacuprane. 
Tha  worahip'a  acarca  dlrine, 
Whoaa  iable*a  bread  and  wioa. 
Who  their  communioB  fliea, 
lacalhoUcandwiae. 

O.W. 


GOD. 

BT  C.  M.  F.  DEEMS. 

HU power! — a  word,  and  from  the  deep 

This  earth,  with  beauty  rife. 
Shook  off  the  incubus  of  sleep. 

And  started  into  life. 

He  spake :  and  radiant  floods  of  light 
Came  streaming  o'er  its  gloom. 

And  sweetest  flowera  spread  to  the  sight 
The  richness  of  their  bloonu 

It  measured  out  the  billowy  sea, 

It  piled  the  mountain  high ; 
His  power  has  caused  the  stars  to  be— 

*Tis  written  on  the  sky. 

HU  voice  ! — when  gently  breathes  the  mom. 

The  voice  of  God  is  there  ; 
Its  accents,  too,  are  soflly  borne 

Upon  the  evening  air. 


The  deep-toned  cadence  of  its  wrath. 

Speaks  in  the  thunder's  roar. 
When  strides  the  storm-sprite  o'er  his  path. 

And  shakes  the  trembling  shore. 

But,  oh !  its  deepest  melody 

Breaks  on  the  troubled  soul. 
When  first  it  sets  the  spirit  free. 

And  noakes  the  wounded  whole. 

JBiproHnetl-^it  there  were  a  spot 

Of  earth  on  which  we  dwell, 
Where  it  were  said  that  God  is  not. 

That  spot  wouki  be  a  hell. 

His  presence  fiUs  the  heaven  of  heaven 

With  its  supreme  delight, 
And  from  his  dazzling  throne  is  given 

The  glory  of  iu  lighL 

Creation  quakes  beneath  His  frowi»y 

Worlds  fiy  before  his  nod; 
The  boundless  universe  must  own 

The  presence  of  its  God. 
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FRANCIS  ARMINE— A  ROMANCE. 
BY  A  NOVICE. 

CHAPTER  yn. 

*Ti8  a  time 
For  memoiy  and  for  tears.    Within  the  deep 
Siill  chamber  of  the  heart,  a  epectre  lifta 
The  eoffla-Ud  of  Hope  and  J07  and  Lore, 
And  bendioff  mournfoUy  abore  the  pale 
Sweet  forma  that  elumber  there,  ecaiters  dead  flowers 
O'er  what  has  passed  to  nothingness.      Geo.  D,  PraUict* 

Why  tarns  her  brow  so  pale^whj  starts  to  life 

That  languid  eye?  What  form,  before  unseen, 

With  all  the  /^ells  of  hallowed  memory  rife. 

Now  rises  00  her  risioh  ?  Jhion, 

How  mournful  is  it  to  realize  the  truth  that  Death, 
the  slayer,  has  laid  his  cold  finger  upon  the  young  and 
beautiful,  and  swept  them  from  the  earth  forever.  It  is 
mournful  at  all  times !  but  when  his  dread  wing  has 
been  flapped  over  those  with  whom  we  were  associated 
by  the  deep  feelings  of  natural  affection,  or  the  tender 
ties  of  lore,  it  is  doubly  mournful !  How  mournful  and 
how  bitter  is  it  to  enter  the  darkened  chamber,  and 
msrk  the  awful  change  that  has  passed  over  forms 
which,  perchance,  on  yesterday  mored  gaily  and  hap- 
pily down  the  great  stream  of  life— to  behold  the  Upon 
whose  words  we  lingered,  mute  and  still— the  heart, 
whose  beatings  were  all  in  unison  with  our  own,  mo- 
tiooless  and  calm— the  hand,  with  whose  every  touch 
we  were  fiunillar,  dull  and  heavy— the  pulse  that 
swelled  in  warmth  and  freedom,  throbbing  no  more— 
the  eye,  whose  glance  had  often  met  our  own,  glazed 
and  fixed — ^the  smile  that  once  interpreted  our  lightest 
wish,  departed — the  brow  cold— the  breath  choked,  and 
the  finune  pressed  la  the  mouldering  cofiin,  where  the 
worm  will  feed  upon  it,  and  where  the  cold  damp  earth 
will  toi  and  decay  it. 

There  was  sorrow  and  death  in  the  dwelling  of  Mor- 
ton. It  was  a  strange  contrast  between  the  joy  and 
brightness  of  the  outward  scene,  and  the  gloom  and 
sadness  of  that  house  of  mourning.  Sweetly  and  beauti- 
fbliy  had  the  light  of  another  dAy  trembled  from  the 
distant  portals  of  the  east  upon  the  earth.  That  light 
streamed  through  the  dosed  curtains  of  the  chamber, 
and  fell  upon  a  bed  on  which  lay  the  unconscious 
dead— the  father  and  the  child.  Though  the  death  of 
the  ibnner  had  been  a  violent  one,  he  seemed  to  have 
pasaed  away  without  much  pain.  His  ibatures  were 
calm  and  settled — the  hands,  that  had  performed  many 
kind  deeds^  hong  heavily  at  his  side«-the  eyes,  that  had 
looked  lore  and  affection,  were  dull  and  rayles»— the 
fi)no,  that  had  moved  among  the  living  but  a  few  hours 
previous,  in  manly  pride,  had  returned  to  senseless 
clay:  end  the  young  girl,  that  Francis  Armine  had 
ianoeently  robbed  of  life  and  sent  to  her  long  resting 
plaoe  ere  the  world  had  withered  her  affections,  seemed 
as  though  she  had  follen  into  a  gentle  slumber.  How 
many  sweet  thoughts  went  down  with  that  beautiful 
child  to  the  voiceless  grave  I  Thoughts  of  home— of 
happinesa— of  joy,  and  peace,— thoughts,  that  may  not 
yet  have  burst  forth,  and  awaited  but  some  genial 
tooch,  to  maJce  them  flow  like  cooling  waters  firom  the 
roek  of  t>ld,— thoughto  of  love  and  affection,  that  had 
not  yet  clustered  around  that  pure  mind— and  that,  alas ! 


will  know  no  voice  until  awakened  in  a  brighter  world. 
Peace  tp  that  young  heartr— rest  to  that  fair  form  I 

The  wife  and  the  mother  sat  there.  She  was  so 
no  longer.  Many  trials  had  she  gone  through—? 
these  were  the  heaviest,— many  afilictions  had  she 
passed  by — these  were  the  bitterest.  The  window  at 
which  Mrs*  Moiton  sat,  commanded  a  view,  which  at 
that  hour  might  well  have  attracted  her  attention. 
But  her  thoughu  flowed  in  a  far  difierent  channel  The 
themes  on. which  she  mused,  were  dark  and  melan- 
choiy ;  and  as  they,  one  by  one,  glided  before  her,  and 
gave  way  but  to  new  doubts  and  fears,  the  tears  of 
affliction  gushed  from  her  eyes,  and  swept,  drop  by 
drop,  down  her  pale  cheeks.  There  comes  an  hour  to 
all,  when  hope,  though  an  evergreen,  blooms  in  vain— or 
blooming,  as  it  springs  up  it  withered  by  the  hot  winds 
of  despair  I 

It  was  the  morning  of  the  day  on  which  she  was  to 
witness  the  remains  of  her  husband  and  her  daughter 
placed  in  the  grave.  Many  were  ahready  gathered 
around  the  house.  As  she  sat  in  the  recess  of  the  low 
window  of  the  room,  and  looked  forth  upon  the  people 
beneath,  their  words  reached  her  ears.  They  were 
speaking  of  the  child's  death,  and  alluding  to  its  guilt- 
less murderer. 

"  Of  what  country  was  he  7^  inquued  one. 

''An  Italian,*'  was  the  answer. 

**  What  was  his  name?"  asked  another. 
•  ''Francis  Armine,"  was  the  immediate  reply  of 
many. 

Mrs.  Morton  heard  no  more.  At  the  mention  of 
that  name,  a  sudden  dizziness  came  ov«r  her,  and  she 
swooned  away. 

The  ftineral  procession  swept  on.  First  came  the 
bier,  drawn  by  two  black  horses,  and  surmounted  by 
dark  and  gloomy  plumes ;  then  followed  the  principal 
mourner,  with  the  relatives  of  the  deceased.  The 
venerable  clergy,  with  whom  Morton  bad  been  asso- 
ciated,  came  next,  with  slow  and  measured  tread. 
Next  came  a  great  number  of  little  children,  the  ac- 
quaintances and  schoolmates  of  the  deceased  daughter, 
chanting,  as  they  walked  along,  a  fow  and  plaintive 
song,  and  at  moments  changing  the  air  toone  thriUingly 
sweet  and  touching,  which  sounded  like  tones  of  hope 
bursting  on  the  despairing  mind ;  then  could  be  seen 
an  immense  multitude  of  citizens  drawn  together  in 
sympathy  for  the  survivor. 

And  thus  the  procession  moved  on.  It  had  swept 
through  the  streets  cf  Paris— thronged  with  awe- 
stricken  spectators^-^nd  wherever  it  moved,  the  gay 
laugh  of  life  was  stilled,  and  the  hum  of  business  was 
hushed.  Ahneady  had  it  passed  through  the  city  and 
reached  the  heights  of  Charron,  on  which  is  situated 
that  quiet  resting  place— the  last  and  silent  home  of  the 
iUustrious  and  noble  dead— Pere  la  Chaise. 

That  funeral  train  was  a  melancholy  speetade.  The 
dreary  bier  with  its  death-liko  plume*— the  mourners— 
the  cleigy— the  children,  and  the  long  line  of  cithcens^ 
as  wdl  as  the  perfect  silence  that  reigned  around,  ren- 
dered it  sacred  and  solemn  to  the  most  unfeeling  spec- 
tator. The  song  of  the  children  had  ceased— the  cry  of 
the  mourners  could  not  be  heard,  and  the  whisperings 
of  the  assembled  multitude  were  hushed.  AQ  was 
stUl--«wiul!y  stilt^within  the  city  of  the  dead.    The 
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mourners  iCood  around  the  graves — the  coffins  were 
lowered — the  earth  was^  dropped  upon  them,  Ih^  its 
hollow  sound  could  scarce  be  beard  amid  the  loud  and 
piercing  lament  that  then  went  up  as  if  from  every  lip. 

And  now  the  vast  crowd  of  carriages  and  fbot  pas- 
sengers moved  homewards^stream  upon  stream  rushed 
from  the  heighu  of  Charron,  down  towards  Paris,  and 
in  a  short  time  nearly  all  of  that  dense  and  serried 
crowd  had  disappeared. 

But  Mrs.  Morton,  overoonfie  with  fiitigue  and  sorrow, 
Mt  in  her  carriage  alone,  and  moved  slowly  towards 
the  city.  She  seemed  lingerii^  to  gaze  upon  that  spot 
to  which  the  living  never  turn  save  in  sadness.  At 
this  time  a  change  came  over  the  scene.  The  clouds 
that  had  before  passed  along  silent  and  unnoticed,  now 
•wept  swiftly  over  the  southern  part  of  the  sky.  A 
low  yet  distant  thunder  was  heard — the  air,  before 
fefreshing,  now  became  sultry  and  oppressive— and 
then  suddenly  the  bending  pines  gave  warning  that  the 
tempest  would  follow.  And  it  did  come.  Masses  of 
thickened  clouds  rushed  in  gloomy  ranks  up  the  hea- 
T6ns,and  oonunded,  like  giant  gladiators,  in  the  savage 
•nd  convulsive  struggle — nearer  and  nearer  shouted 
the  thunder— swifter  and  swifter  flashed  the  many- 
forked  lightning,  and  darkness  mantled  the  outstretched 
wall  of  heaven — above  and  about  the  earth  it  de- 
scended in  one  far-spreading  intense  banner  of  gloom-- 
when  the  spirit  of  the  tempest  moved  abroad,  and  shook 
oat  his  rainy  shroud  upon  the  earth,  and  fiist  and  fiercely 
it  poured  and  fell  It  lasted  but  for  a  short  time,  and 
•re  it  came  again,  a  horseman  dashed  by  the  carriage 
ef  Mrs.  Morton.  As  he  passed,  the  whole  earth  was 
lighted  up  with  an  intense  and  brilliant  glare.  That 
light  enabled  Mrs.  Morton  clearly  to  see  the  horse* 
man.  As  she  did  so,  a  gladness  beamed  upon  her 
melancholy  countenance.  Her  heart  was  in  her  eyes ; 
and  as  they  gazed,  the  warm  tears  of  joy  fell  uncon- 
sciously from  them.  '*  Do  I  dream  7  No— no  1  It  is 
him !  That  form,  I  could  never  forget  itl  Would  that 
lie  were  nearer  1  Would  that  I  could  again  hear  his 
▼oicel    I  will  1—1  will!" 

At  that  instant  the  carriage  struck  violently  against 
a  huge  rock  in  the  road, -and  suddenly  overset.  The 
boy  driver^ escaping  unhurt  from  the  vehicle,  hastened 
to  assist  Mrs.  Morton,  and  found  her  thrown  some  dis- 
tance from  tha  seat  and  senseless. 


CHAPT£B  Vni. 

My  mind  mUglvei 
Some  coDseqmnca,  yet  hanging  in  the  icars, 
Shall  bitterly  begfai  this  Aar  Ail  date. 

Sioce  I  came  hither  I  hare  heard  atraoge  news. 

Ring  Lear. 

**  SofUy,  soAly-^ere  approachss  thecaptain.  Should 
he  witness  your  mutinous  amn  raised  so  high,  be  sure 
he'd  tear  it  off  and  beat  you  to  death  with  the  bloody 
atump,"  said  a  little  SDan,  evidently  of  the  lowest  order, 
to  one  of  the  same  stamp,  as  they  stood  in  the  door  of 
a  small  houae  on  the  road  side,  near  Paris. 

''Hist!**  returned  the  companion,  looking  at  the 
captain,  who  was  near  the  house;  and  sinking  his  voice, 
"Allen,  you  sly  dog,  the  captain  may  be  tymnnicaJ,  but 


he  would*nt  make  such  a  sorry  spectacle  of  a  friend  who 
has  served  him  like  a  brave  fellow  through  all  his  little 
sprees,  and  so  forth,  on  the  road.** 

'*  He  would  though.  To  be  sure  he  was  very  easy, 
when  our  company  first  selected  him ;  but  splice  me  if 
he  has*nt  become  the  tightest  rogue  that  erer  backed  a 
horse  in  the  glance  of  old  Oliver.*  He  shot  that  great 
preacher  the  other  night  who  was  buried  to-day ;  and, 
Vm  told,  has  said  that  he  intended  to  quit  us.  Franoe 
is  getting  too  hot  for  him,  and  he'd  better  leave  iL" 

The  robbers  became  silent,  for  the  person  of  whom 
ihey  were  speaking,  had  joined  them.  He  was  about 
the  middle  height,  of  a  sinewy  frame,  and  presented 
altogether  a  brave  and  chivalric  bearing,  well  calcalated 
for  the  situatk>n  of  captain  of  the  followers  of  Robia 
Hood. 

**Ha!  Captain  MonUnvers.** 

"  Well,  my  merry  men,  how  fares  the  lady  since  I 
left  her  7" 

**  Better,  far  better,  captain,*'  replied  Allen. 

"  Hush !  hush,  man^not  so  loud.  Go  you  Allen  to 
the  common  yonder,  and  inform  me  when  any  travel- 
ler comes  in  sight  I  have  suspicions  that  some  one  has 
blabbed  on  us — go  you— quick.'* 

And  he  departed,  chanting  such  rude  ditties  as  Ihiik 
as  he  walked  along— 

«  Much  aweeier  than  honey 
Is  other  men's  money  !** 

Some  time  elapsed  ere  Mrs.  Morton  was  oonseioatof 
her  situation.  During  the  night  she  had  tolked  and 
raved  and  sufifered— she  had,  in  her  delirium,  spoken  of 
events  and  named  names,  which  none  but  the  captain 
of  whom  we  have  sjMken  knew^  and  which  ot  eoorse 
none  but  him  understood.  When  she  awoke,  daylight 
was  streaming  into  the  window  of  a  room  of  which  she 
was  the  only  occufNint.  She  looked  around,  and  won- 
dered where  she  was,  and  then  her  recollection  retomed, 
and  all  the  grief  that  had  weighed  upon  her  spirit  again 
came  rushing  back  like  the  chilling  waters  of  some 
mighty  stream. 

**  Where  am  17"  cried  she,  rising  from  the  bed. 
*'My  brother— my  brother— surely  I  have  seen  him. 
No! — it  was  but  a  dream !" 

A  man  entered — it  was  Allen. 

**  Your  service,  madam,**  said  he,  bowing  low.  The 
captain  asked  me  to  thank  yon  for  your  ooodescension 
in  honoring  his  humble  roof,  and  says  your  carriage  is 
now  at  the  door,  which,  thinking  you  might  wish  to 
return  to  your  home  early,  he  had  sent  to  the  village  and 
repaired.** 

**  Thanks— many  thanks— it  is  already  late,  and  I 
will  start  immediately.  To  whom  do  I  owe  this  hospi- 
tality." 

**  Why,  madam,  it  was  nothing  but  right— seeing 
that  the  night  was  dark  and  stormy,  and  your  carriage 
broke  down.  I  hope  your  ladyship  was  not  hart, 
although  you  looked  awful  fmle  when  we  found  yoiL 
This  is  captain  Montanvers*  house,  and  I  am  sure  that 
any  one  in  distress  is  welcome  here.** 

'*  Could  I  see  that  gentleman,  and  thank  him  person- 
ally for  hie  kindness?"  asked  she. 

*'Oh  r  no,  madam :  the  captain  is— is  unwell ;"  and 
as  he  spoke  he  walked  towards  the  door.  The  lady  feU 
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lowed,  and  was  aoon  in  her  carriage  and  on  her  way 
backtoParia. 

Montanvers  Blood  in  a  aide  door  where  he  oould  not 
be  seen,  and  watched  the  receding  form  of  his  guesti 
until  the  carriage  moved  away. 

"I  would  not  see  her,**  muttered  he,  *' fearful  that 
•he  would  know  me.  Now  for  Paris.  My  brave  men," 
■aid  he,  addressing  some  dozen  men  who  were  lolling 
on  the  green  sward  before  him,  "I  am  about  leaving 
you  for  a  short  time,  and  when  I  again  join  you  1  trust 
that  all  suspicions^  which  have  arisen  of  late  from  our 
bold  manoeuvres,  may  be  lulled,  and  that  I  may  retam, 
lavored  by  that  fortune  which  always  favors  the  brave 
and  the  bold."  So  saying,  he  took  up  his  way  towards 
Iho  city. 


CHAPTER  nC. 

Then  might  mj  breaat  be  read  within, 

A  thouMDd  Tolumei  would  be  written  there. 

Eari  of  Sterling, 

There  hph  arisen  betwixt  us 

An  immortality  of  hate.    Old  Time 

Shall  fiok  to  douge  and  forget  himielf. 

And  pity  cling  unto  an  ueurer's  breast. 

Ere  he  and  I  grow  Arienda.  JBsrry  CamwalL 

Heard  you  that  ? 
What  prodigy  of  horror  is  discloiing  ?  Xt/Ze. 

Behold  Montanvers  in  the  full  flush  of  Parisian  life ! 
Full  of  crimes  and  vices  be  had  again  been  elevated  to 
that  statioil  which  he  had  before  forfeited.  His 
brightest  hopes  had  been  realized,  and  encased  as  was 
bis  conscience  in  a  hardy  stoicism,  which  even  the  sharp 
tooth  of  remorse  sometimes  fails  to  penetrate,  he  again 
moved  among  the  great  herd  and  seemed  above  them. 
Again  in  the  society  of  the  refined — respected  by  the 
men— sought  after  by  the  women,  we  turn  to  eontem- 
plate  him. 

And  some  will  ask,  did  none  of  those  crimes  that 
stood  out  boldly  on  the  pages  of  the  past-berimes  of 
manifold  natures,  which  the  mind  would  shudder  to 
contemplate-^  id  they  never  arise  before  him  to  cheek 
the  full  tide  of  his  longings,  or  sweep  away  the  aspira* 
Uons  of  a  reckless  and  a  darkened  heart,  and  a  ray  less 
and  perverted  mind  7  They  did !  Vice  is,  has  been,  and 
ever  wiU  be,  pursued  by  that  un  pi  tying  monitor,  me- 
mory, or  haunted  by  that  scourging  avenger,  oon- 
science.  When  we  err  for  once,  we  err  forever.  When 
wo  commit  one  dark  crime,  we  secure  to  ourselves  a 
doom  more  terrible,  a  fate  more  awful  than  he  who 
signed  the  death-bond  with  his.  reeking  blood.  And 
why  is  this  7  Because  the  memory  is  undying,  and  the 
images  which  it  brings  dp^  for  good  or  for  evil,  sre  its 
only  "  still  small  voices'*  to  comfort  or  to  damn  the  pos- 
sessor—to the  one,  it  brings  sweet  incense— on  the 
other,  it  inscribes  in  every  lineament,  as  with  the  fangs 
of  scorpions—"  ^efsore.'*  Montanvers  had  passed  the 
Rubicon  of  crime,  with  a  bold  and  daring  stride,  and 
was  DOW  an  outlaw  of  virtue,  to  be  shunned  by  man- 
kind, as  the  brave  mountaineer  shuns  the  evil  shape  of 
the  omened  wraith. 

Henry  Montanvers  had  been  reared  in  the  midst  of 
opulence.  He  was  an  only  child,  and  was  remarkable, 
when  a  boy,  for  quickness  of  invention  and  oonsummate 


hypocrisy.  At  that  age,  when  the  flower  of  the  heart 
hadoiot  been  cropped  by  the  influence  of  debased  ssso- 
ciatss,  he  had  displsyed  a  cunning,  which  at  achool 
won  for  him  a  reputation  among  his  classmates,  which^ 
with  the  natural  bent  of  his  mind,  tended  to  unfit  him 
in  after  life  for  that  strsight  path  which  alone  leads  lo 
happiness  and  peace.  Was  there  sn  orchard  to  rob,  or 
a  bird's  nest  to  plunder,  or  an  "afiair"  to  manage, 
Uenry  was  the  chosen  one.  In  his  eye  was  the  subtle 
fire-^in  his  tongue  was  the  oily  eloquence--and  in  his 
arm  was  the  ready  movement,  which  suited  well  the 
leader  of  a  band  of  reckless  schoolboys.  At  twenty- 
one  he  had  grown  prodigiously  vain — swore  that  youth 
was  the  time  for  pleasure— old  age  the  time  for  repent* 
ance  and  soberness— that  England  was  \po  small  fiw 
an  ambitious  gentleman'— that  the  worid — the  great  and 
boundless  world,  was  the  fit  arena  for  any  out  a  coat" 
lees  curate,  or  a  simple  squire ;  for  such  as  him,  the 
drawing-room  of  the  world,  and  the  huzzas  of  erowds^ 
the  only  scene,  and  the  only  triumph.  He  accordingly 
scorned  all  occupations,  wherewith  to  gain  an  honest 
independence,  and  travelled.  As  a  matter  of  course  his 
purse  grew  as  light  as  his  conscience,  both  of  which  were 
melting  away  vtry  fast.  In  a  little  time  he  was  seeo 
in  Florence,  without  money,  and  of  oourss,  from  his 
former  habits,  without  friends. 

Every  day  his  situation  was  becoming  more  unplea* 
sent.  He  was  in  the  midst  of  plenty,  and  lived  from 
hand  to  mouth,  until  starvation  stared  htm  in  the  face. 
One  evening,  at  the  solicitatbn  of  his  only  remaining 
acquaintance,  (the  rest  had  cut  him— Oh,  money,  thou 
god!)  he  was  induced  to  enter  a  well  known  rmtUlte 
club  in  Florence.  He  sat  down,  and  lost  and  lost  sgain ; 
and  borrowed  and  lost  again.  He  was  now  in  debt 
several  hundred  pounds.  To  extricate  himself  he  bor- 
rowed again,  and  again  lost.  He  was  not  only  bank- 
nipt;  he  was  deeply  involved,  and  in  a  strange  and 
friendless  oity.  What  was  he  to  do  7  He  looked 
around  the  room  and  all  shunned  him.  Delirious  from 
bis  many  losses  he  left  the  dob,  sought  his  own  room, 
and  opening  his  pistol  case,  loaded  one,  with  which  he 
was  about  to  blow  out  his  brains,  when  it  was  wrested 
from  his  hands.  He  turned,  and  beheld  in  the  intruder, 
his  acquaintance  of  the  club. 

"  Montanvers,*'  said  he,  **  I  have  come  to  relieve  you. 
You  are  deeply  in  debt—- you  want  money.  An  old 
gentleman  of  wealth  has  just  been  informed  of  his 
wife's  illness  in  a  neighboring  town,  and  starts  to-night 
to  see  her.  He  carries  a  large  quantity  of  money  with 
him— the  night  is  dark." 

He  consented  to  accompany  him,  and  share  the 
spoils.  He  went — the  robbery  was  committed — the 
old  man,  who  had  once  been  an  intimate  friend  of  his^ 
recognized  him,  and  threatened  him  with  exposure-^it 
cost  him  his  life ;  and  with^  that  deed  commenced  a  long 
series  of  crimes  too  appalling  for  narration. 

And  now  behold  him  moving  among  the  polished 
and  the. refined.  Success  had  Crowned  his  viManies, 
and  he  was  again  enabled  to  throw  aside  the  costume 
of  the  outlaw  robber,  and  assume  that  of  the  humble 
citizen — his  former  mode  of  life  unknown  and  unsus- 
pected, save  by  one — and  to  silence  that  one,  was  one 
of  the  objects  of  his  present  disguise. 

On  the  day  succeeding  the  date  of  our  last  chapter, 
Henry  Montanvers  (we  will  not  trouble  the  rcpder 
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with  his  Tarioos  aliasia,)  was  to  be  seen  moving 
throagh  the  meet  eolitary  part  of  the  snburbe  of  Paria. 
The  path  which  he  had  eeleeted  was  priTate  and  aedu- 
ded,  and  paaied  throagh  a  thick  and  dark  wood.  He 
had  itroiled  alone  for  tome  time,  with  seeming  careleaa- 
nesi,  and  was  then  near  the  centre  of  the  wood,  when 
he  espied  a  hat  hanging  on  a  bush — ^be  approached 
with  a  slow  and  noiseless  tread,  and  beheld  through 
the  thick  olustering  trees  the  object  of  his  search, 
Lucien  Andeli,  laying  on  the  graas,  in  so  deep  a  study 
aa  not  to  notice  his  approach. 

Andeli  was  akme,  and  was  unconscious  of  erery  thing 
but  his  own  thoughts,  wheil  suddenly  a  ball  aiined  by 
an  unseen  hand,  whirled  by  him  and  lodged  in  the 
trunk  of  a  tree  by  his  side.  He  turned  to  the  plaee 
from  which  he  heard  the  report  of  the  pistol,  as  it  was 
discharged  at  him,  and  beheld  a  tall  athletic  figure,  but 
the  place  was  so  dsrk  that  he  could  not  recognize  the 
leatures,  and  could  scarcely  see  the  face  of  his  foe.  He 
did  not  wait  for  a  deadlier  aim,  but  sprang  forward, 
and  in  another  instant  that  foe  staggered  from  the 
eflbets  of  a  heavy  and  well  directed  blow,^  and  fell  to  the 
earth.  A  glance  sufficed  to  show  Andeli  that  he  atood 
before  MontanTcrs. 

*'  I  spare  you,  sir,**  said  Andeli,  in  a  tone  that  went 
to  the  heart  of  his  foe — **  I  spare  you,  sir,  as  much  as 
you  deserve  death,  to  reflect,  ers  you  sgain  stain  your 
hands  with  blood.  From  me  you  have  nothing  to  fear ; 
but  I  warn  you  now  to  urge  me  no  more  to  arrogate  to 
myself  that  diviner  power  which  sooner  or  later  must 
overUke  you.  Great  Heavens  I  I  pray  that  this  un* 
hsppy  man  may  have  atoned  for  his  many  errors  and 
crimes,  ere  he  enters  the  presence  of  an  awftil  but  a 
just  OoD !  Go,  Montanvers  I  go,  and  ssareh  the  dark 
tebyrinths  of  crime  and  sin,  through  which  you  have 
already  passed,  and  pause  amid  the  desolation  and  the 
ruin  that  you  have  wrought,  and  be  warned  by  one 
who  was  once  your  best  friend,  of  the  miserable  doom 
that  awaits  you  in  another  world.  Pause  and  reflect, 
if  but  for  an  instant,  and  you  are  saved  I"  - 

**  Lucien  Andeli,"  was  his  only  reply,  spoken  in  a 
harsh  and  hoarse  voice, as  he  glared  upon  him, "I  have 
fldled  this  once,  but  your  doom  is  fixed !  Look^look  1 
I  swear  it !»» 

Montanvers  had  arisen,  and  was  retracing  his  steps 
firom  the  wood,  when  he  turned  and  gazed  in  the  fece  of 
Andeli. 

"Remember,  Lucien  Andeli,**  he  said,  in  a  voice 
almost  choked  with  passion,  **  your  doom  is  fixed.  By 
Hell !  I  will  have  your  heart's  best  blood  I  I  have 
sworn  itl" 

And  he  moved  away.  His  hatred  towards  Andeli 
had  not  been  of  a  moment's  growth.  They  had  in 
early  life  been  rivals,  and  Andeli  the  successful.  It 
was  a  hatred  that  one  day  will  not  bring  forth,  but  like 
the  poisonous  flower  that  grows  in  the  east  in  the  dark- 
est caves,  requiring  years  to  unfold,  slowly,  but  sorely, 
its  deadly  leaves.  It  had  aprang  up  in  the  lonely 
recesses  of  a  morbid  heart,  and  was  kept  there  uncon- 
sun^ed  and  nourished  in  the  general  wreck,  as  the 
mother  might  nourish  her  youngest  idol  in  the  darkness 
of  a  remorseless  pestilence,  Andeli  knew  this,  and 
despite  his  bravery  almost  shuddered  as  he  heard  that 
voice. 

The  day  was  drawing  to  its  close  when  Montanvers 


proceeded  back  to  Paris.  Who  can  tell  the  foarfol 
thoughts  that  came  over  that  stem  man,  aa  he  threaded 
his  way  through  the  strseu  of  that  city  7  Who  can  say 
what  were  the  elements  thst  then  straggled  In  that 
fierce  heart  7  Who  can  paint  the  terrible  paaaioDa  that 
nerved  that  fore-dooming  hand?  None  ahoold  try  it 
Those  fiery  and  savage  passions  were  raging  within, 
concealed  by  a  mighty  efiTort,  and  traced  not  on  a 
haughty  brow  and  a  reckless  lip. 

**Andeli,  Andeli  !>*  muttered  he,  as  he  walked  akxig. 
'^Curses  on  him  1  He  knows  me  wall,  and  has  already 
upbrakled  me.  Ever  since  that  fearful  deed,  that  be 
akme  knows  o(  that  accursed  name  has  been  a  dark 
cloud  upon  my  life— the  blighter  of  my  uwteUA 
dream^^the  destroyer  of  my  brightest  aspirings.  An- 
deli 1  how  the  very  name  festers  upon  my  tom^pe— it 
rings  in  my  ear  like  a  death  knell !  It  must  not  be.  He 
dies  I  Another,  and  yet  another,  to  the  long  list,  and  I 
can  live  undisturbed.  To  kill  him — to  take  with  his 
own  another's  life—psha !  it  were  easier  to— down,  con- 
science 1  He  must  die !  Will  I  do  the  deed  7  And  sA»— 
ha !  I  will  have  most  sweet  rovenge !  If  he  lives  I  am 
forfeited  to  eternal  disgrace.  Pll  crush  him— but  the 
means— the  means.'* 

He  entered  one  of  the  news-rooms,  to  be  met  vrith  in 
almoat  every  street  of  Paris,  and  had  scarcely  aeated 
himself,  when  the  Evening  Ccurier,  one  of  the  bett 
papers  of  that  day,  was  thrown  into  the  door.  He 
snatched  the  paper  op^in  those  times  as  in  the  present, 
newspapers  were  the  only  link  that  connected  mankind 
with  the  great,  tumultuous,  ever-changing  world  and 
had  glanced  over  the  columns,  when  the  folkming  words 
met  his  eye: 

<* Arrival  or  Francis  Armikb. 

"  Most  of  our  readers  are,  perhaps,  aware  that  this 
distlnguishiM)  gentleman  has  arrived  in  our  city.  For  a 
mora  complete  notice  of  his  arrival,  we  refer  them  to  an 
editorial  in  yesterday*to  paper,  detailing  all  the  dream- 
stances  that  oocurreid  to  him,  as  well  as  the  aoeideat 
near  L*Etoi1,  which,  at  that  time,  created  the  deepest 
sensation  amongst  our  citizens.  We  are,  however, 
happy  to  learn,  that  the  excitement  then  evinced  has 
passed  away,  and  sincerely  trust  that  it  shall  not 
become  our  painful  duty  to  notice,  as  public  journali^ 
any  farther  outbreak  of  our  citizens  agamat  the  mno- 
oent  oflfender,  whom,  with  a  complete  knowledge  of  all 
the  circumstances  of  the  accident,  we  do  not  heailaie  to 
pronounce  entirely  guiltless. 

'*Poi(fertpf.  Since  the  above  was  in  type,  we  have 
learned  from  a  secret  source  that  the  object  of  the  pie- 
sent  visit  of  this  Ulented  gentleman  is,  if  possible,  to 
hear  of  a  sister  whose  mysterious  disappeannoe  from 
her  home  we  recorded  some  five  years  since.  It  wan 
then  supposed  by  some  that  she  had  been  murdered, 
and  that  measures  had  been  taken  to  thwart  all  cadea* 
vors  to  find  out  her  fete.  We  trust,  hofwevar,  that 
those  suppositions  were  incorrect,  and  that  the  brother 
and  the  sister  may  yet  be  united." 

MoaUnvers  read  this  over  several  times^  and  with 
the  names  and  events  spoken  of  by  Mrs.  Mocton, 
during  her  delirium  at  his  house,  revolved  over,  be  arose 
from  his  seat.  When  he  did  so  it  waa  with  a  prouder 
trsad.  A  sudden  hope  had  flaahed  across  him— the 
dark  frown  departed  from  his  brow,  and   his  whok 
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«oantenaaed  was  aninuited  with  a  glow  of  trionpb. 
Fate  did  indoed  befrieiid  hUn ! 

**  Ha  !  well  counselled,'*  thooglit  he,  gUding  from  the 
nxmi  into  the  open  streets  again.  ''The  means  1  haye. 
Aodelt,  from  yon  I  will  indeed  have  nothing  to  fear.  I 
crush  that  one,  and  the  vine  that  has  twined  iu  tendrils 
around  it,  foils  too.  Tremble  thou,  Andeli,  for  now 
thou  art  doomed/* 

Plot  on — plot  on— dark  man  I  Weave  jthe  web  around 
the  innocent,  bat  be  sure  that  thou  art  not  thyself  caught  I 
Fly  swiftly  on  the  wings  of  mighty  mischief!  Make 
sure  thy  fiwCitepson  the  topmost  crag  of  the  pnGi|Moe ; 
for  if  thou  fallMt,  farewell  ye  lauieln^  and  a  long  foie> 
wen  ye  myrtles! 


CHAPTER  Z. 

They  met,  aU  innocence  -aad  hope— and  yootli : 
And  all  their  worde  were  thoughts,— their  thoughts  pure  cmth : 
Every  oew  day  that  pase'd,  paes*d  them  (he  fleeter, 
And  hour*  though  sweet,  were  chased  by  hours  sdll  sweeter : 
LoTe  had  adopted  them.  ne  €hrdm  of  FlamitM, 

A  tale  of  thine,  fair  Italie ! 

*  *  *  * 

A  tale  of  sorrows— for  e'en  on  thy  bright  soli 
Orier  has  its  shadow,-  and  care  has  hs  toll.  L.  E.  L. 

It  was  a  lovely  evening.  On  the  velvet  turf,  and 
spangled  with  the  dew  of  evening,  lay  the  manifold 
flowers  of  every  hue  and  fragrance,  with  which  the 
rich  bottom  lands  of  the  Seine  abound.  The  tall  trees 
were  clad  in  summer's  brightest  foliage— among  whioh 
the  bland  air  stole— 

**  Makbig  sweet  music  while  the  young  leaves  danced  ;*• 

and  those  greeoi  green  leaves,  were  vocal  with  the 
hum  of  insects  and  the  song  of  birds.  Far,  far  away, 
opened  one  of  the  richest  landscapes  of  that  lovely 
dime,  valley  and  |dain,  and  woods  and  waters,  bounded 
by  a  faint,  blue  outline  of  numerous  vine-clad  hills^ 
which  lay  in  quiet  relief  against  a  most  brilliant  sky. 
And  that  sky«  that  unrivalled,  deep  blue  sky,  was 
without  a  mist  or  color— save  where  in  the  for  west  it 
Coached  a  bed  of  clear  and  limpid  water— an^  there  it 
was  glowing  with  those  purple  and  golden  tints,  which, 
reflected  over  that  enchanted  earth,  add  much  to  the 
beauty  and  lovelineis  of  a  sweet  summer  evening. 

On  such  an  evening  Meta  sat  with  Andeli  in  their 
eottage.  The  little  fountain  still  threw  up  its  sparkling 
waten^  that  fell  in  showers  upon  the  rich  and  odorous 
turf  near  the  door  of  the  cottage,  and  the  bright  stream 
Mill  swept  through  woods  and  vales,  and  groves^  and 
wending  gracefully  around  the  home  of  the  lovers— as 
if  it  too  desired  to  sweeten  the  nnoments  of  such  pure 
and  hallowed  loves— wandered  on  to  yield  its  tribute  of 
waters  to  the  imperial  Seine. 

Her  lover  sat  at  Meto*a  feet,  and  gazed  up  to  that 
sweet  and  child- like  foce,  whose  every  foatnre  seemed 
yet  breathing  the  song,  which  a  voice  marvelk>usly 
clear  and  sweet,  had  just  warbled  to  the  accompani- 
ment of  a  harp.  Ah!  those  were  happy,  hsppy 
mooaentsl  They  were  both  young— both  the  children 
of  the  summer.  And  that  ftir,  bright  creature,  how 
deeply,  how  fbndly  she  loved— how  breathlessly  she 
bunion  every  tone  of  that  voice  I  Nevei^-oh,  never  I 


too^  had  he  kved  so  wildly  as  he  did  now^never,  as 
the  young  painter-boy,  had  he  dreamed  over  a  gentler 
or  a  warmer  feeling  than  that  which  now  intozicatsd 
himl 

*<Mine  own  Meta— my  beautifol-Hfny  adored," 
whispered  Andeli,  drawing  her  small  and  snowy  hand 
within  his  own.  "  Your  song  is  sweeter  than  when 
jrou  sang  it  in  the  golden  past." 

**  Why  should  it  not  be?  It  is  sung  to  you— and 
saving  you  I  have  none  to  cling  to  in  the  wide  worid." 

**  None— none  I    Tour's  may  be  a  bitter  fote^  MeU." 

**  Not  while  you  are  with  me.** 

"And  have  you  never  tired  of  me?** 

''Ask  the  dower  if  it  wearies  of  the  yght." 

"I  am  happy  indeed." 

''And  I  am  doubly  so." 

"  But  come,  dearest,  let's  lo  yon  shadowy  banks  and 
enjoy  the  hour." 

And  they  sallied  to  the  spot  that  Andeli  had  re- 
marked. The  sun  was  sinking  in  the  west,  and  poured 
its  golden  light  along  the  tops  of  the  tall  and  noble  tiees^ 
leaving  the  mossy  turf  beneath  shadowy  and  plfffnnt 

"What  a  delightful  evening  is  this!" said  Andeli, 
"  how  calm— how  lovely !  There — there,  by  that  light 
you  look  younger  than  ever."  They  had  seated  them* 
selves  on  the  ftesh  turf  under  the  shadow  of  the  old 
trees.  Before  them  was  the  little  white  cottage— the 
cottage  of  love.  Ah !  if  those  walls  had  tonguee^  how 
sweet  the  tales  they'd  telL  Around  them  erase  the 
murmur  of  nature,  sweeter  than  love's  first  whispered 
tones— the  breath  of  leaves— the  tinkling  sigh  of  the 
sparkling  waves— what  music  for  the  young  lovers  was 
herel 

"  Meta,"  said  Andeli,  drawing  that  slight  and  beau- 
tiful fbrm  nearer  to  him,  "  I  remember  that  on  such 
an  evening  as  this,  some  two  months  gone^  you  pro- 
mised me  your  history— I  foin  would  hear  it  now, 
sweetest." 

"Yes,  Lucien,  yes  I  it  is  right  that  you  should  hear  it," 
replied  Meta,  "and  new,  even  on  this  lovely  spot,  and 
by  this  softened  light,  Til  tell  you.  I  will  not  dwell  long, 
dear  Lucien,  upon  such  painild  memories— my  life  is 
all  sunshine  now." 

She  looked  sweetly  up  from  the  breast  of  her  lover, 
on  which  she  had  cast  herMlf,  and  thus  began : 
Mbta's  History. 

"  I  was  bom  on  the  borders  of  Tuscany.  You  might 
have. traversed  all  Italy  for  a  more  beautiful  spot  in 
vain.  Nature  seems  to  have  enriched  that  region  with 
the  loveliest  objects  in  her  great  store-house— bright, 
green  earth— perfumed  air— transparent  water— dream- 
like skies. 

"After  a  youth  spent  in  travel  and  dissipation,  my 
father  returned  to  his  home,  and  married  the  daughter 
of  a  noble  house,  whoee  lands  adjoined  his  own.  Some 
two  years  after  their  marriage  they  left  their  first  resi- 
dence, and  chose  for  their  retreat  the  spot  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Tuscany,  where  I  was  born.  At  my  birth  my 
mother  died,  and  my  father— who  desired  that  the  first 
of  his  children  should  be  of  his  own  sex,  and  enter- 
tained, from  the  moment  that  I  saw  the  light,  the  most 
bitter  feelings  for  me— was  plunged  still  deeper  in  his 
dislike  by  her  death.  Never  after  that  event  did  he 
wed  another,  but  living  in  seclusion  and  privacy,  strove 
to  foiget  that  world  in  which  he  had  once  mingled  as 
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one  of  its  gayest  and  happiest  dticeiis.  There  comes 
to  some  an  old  age  of  the  heart,  darker  and  more  deso* 
late  than  the  real  winter  of  a  long  life! 

"  I  pass  over  my  childhood.  1  was  educated  by  an 
old  tutor  at  my  home,  which  I  scarcely  OTer  left,  but 
spent  what  should  have  been  the  happiest  hours  of 
my  existence,  in  idle  study  or  endesTors  to  win  that 
love  from  my  father  which  he  wrongly  withheld  from 
me.  All  was  in  Tain.  Every  eflbrt  that  I  made  was 
repulsed,  and  often,  often  have  I,  when  I  left  him,  retired 
to  my  own  room,  and  lifted  up  my  Toioe  to  Heaven  to 
reconcile  him  to  me — to  grant  me  his  friendship,  if  not 
his  love.  Such  are  some  of  the  memories  that  come 
upon  me  as  I  turn  to  survey  that  childhood.  I  hasten 
over  them.  At  the  urgent  solicitation  of  the  relatives 
of  my  lather  we  removed  to  Florence.  I  was  at  that 
time  fifteen,  and  an  heiress.  The  latter  consideration 
was  enough  of  itself  to  attract  the  butterflies  that  swarm 
in  that  fair  city.  I  was,  however,  cold  to  their  homage, 
and  heartily  despised  the  eommon-plaoe  afiections  of 
those  who  aspired  to  my  hand.  It  will  seem  strange 
that  one  in  my  isolated  situation  should  be  so  indiffer- 
ent to  the  love  of  others.  It  was  still  stranger  to  mark 
the  carelessness  with  which  I  received  offen  of  mar- 
riage, and  the  cool  indifferance  with  which  I  rejected 
them.  It  must  be  that  my  dark  and  desolate  condition 
caused  me  to  throw  aside  the  flowera  that  wera  strewed 
ahmg  my  path,  and  dream  of  the  roses  of  that  el]rstum 
of  love  in  which  I  now  repoee !  At  length  came  one 
rich  and  noble — ^he  poured  fbrth  his  adoration-— he  fol- 
lowed me  wherever  I  went — at  the  opera,  in  the 
dance,  and  in  the  parlor,  on  every  occasion,  for  months, 
he  proffered  his  suit.  He  too  was  rejected.  On  the 
day  that  I  rejected  him,  a  note  from  my  father,  stating 
that  he  had  watched  my  course  and  had  disapproved 
of  it--told  me  that  I  was  the  betrothed  bride  of  Sir 
Henry  Montanvers.** 

"  Sir  Henry  MontauTere !"  echoed  Lucien. 

'^You  start^yott  shudder!"  cried  Meta.  '^Touknow 
jiioi-.^oyottnot?'' 

**  Qo  on— go  on,  Meta.>* 

**l  was  the  promised  bride  of  one  whom  I  had  never 
seen  and  could  not  love.  I  struggled  to  break  the 
unhallowed  pledge  that  my  father  had  given,  and  I  was 
laughed  at.  I  threatened  my  own  life  rather  than 
leave  the  alur  as  his  wife— he  smiled,  and  told  me  to 
prepare  to  meet  Montanvere.  ^nd  I  did  pnjmre  to  meet 
hiSm,  I  prepared  to  meet  him  as  a  legitimate  daughter 
of  Italy  shoukl  meet  tlie  man  she  hated.  Lovely, 
lovely  Italy!  And  thou  loveliest  portion  of  Italy,  beau- 
tiful Tuscany— ye  gave  me  the  glowing  feelings— the 
restless  imagination,  and  the  ardent  and  fiery  spirit. 
Fatal— fatal  gifts !  Montanvera  came.  I  threw  off  all 
hypocrisy  at  once,  and  repulsed  him.  It  would  not  do. 
He  urged  my  father's  vow.  My  hatred  grew  stronger, 
and  in  its  greatest  extremity  I  abhorred,  and  almost 
cureed  that  fiither.  No,  no!  I  oouM  not-*!  did  not 
curse  him.  Although  he  had  taken  away  hope  and 
happiness-^although  he  had  crushed  all  my  desires — 
frustrated  all  my  wishes,  I  still  endeavored  to  look 
beyond  the  clouds  that  surrounded  me,  and  trace  a 
calmer,  perhaps  a  brighter  scene  for  the  future.  I  was 
seated  one  evening  in  a  bower  in  a  distant  part  of  our 
garden,  musing  upon  the  troubles  under  which  I  la- 
bored, when  on  hearing  a  alight  rustling  among  the 


leayes  near  me,  I  turned,  and  Sir  Henry  MonUAT«n 
stood  before  me.  My  first  impulse  was  to  fly,  tntii 
was  impossible. 

**  *  Mela,  dear  Meta,'  he  said, '  hear  me  for  this  oQeiL 
Tou  have  wronged  me  deeply.  Why  do  yoo  kale- 
why  do  you  despise  me  ?  Again,  I  ask  you  to  hear  me: 
and  if  you  can,  against  the  wishes  and  prayen  of  yoor 
father,  reject  me  again,  do  sa* 

'**8ir  Henry  Montanvera,*  I  repTied,  *yoa  \an 
stooped  to  actions  beneath  the  dignity  of  any  gentle- 
man. Do  not  Ibree  me  to  speak  more  freely  to  you. 
Why  do  you  again  proffer  the  hated  salt  that  I  hm 
more  than  once  sworn  never  to  accept  7* 

*' '  But  you  may  change.' 

** '  No,  sir,  never  1  I  have  said  it  !* 

** '  Proud  girl,  you  shall  be  mine !'  he  retoned,  wiifat 
smile  of  triumph,  which  I  shall  never  foi^get  'T« 
shall  be  mine^  or  you  are  both  houseless  beggan.  Tour 
lather's  estates  are  mortgaged  to  me  for  debtk  eoa- 
tracted  no  matter  how,  before  bis  marriage.  To  liqa- 
dste  which  debu  he  has  pledged  yourself.  Meta,! 
know  that  you  despise  me— you  shall  do  so  no  mm 
with  impunity — you  shall  be  mine !' 

"*Nomore — no  more,  sir,' I  replied.  *Yoarwofdi 
convince  me  how  base  and  contemptible  yoa  are.  I  haie 
said  that  I  wouM  never  wed  you,  and  I  now  swear  thit 
no  cireumstances  will  ever  induce  me  to  change  thit 
resolution.    Out  of  my  sight,  sir." 

«**I  go,  haughty  gnrl,'  he  said,  'I  go,  but  what  Ihiw 
said  shall  be  fufiiled,'  and  he  disappeared.  I  beard  bs 
retreating  stepe  no  more,  ere  I  sought  my  own  rwa. 
Pale  and  breathless— stunned  by  the  intelligence  I  hsd 
received— overwhelmed  by  the  meanness  of  try  pre- 
tended lover,  and  the  baseness  of  my  unnatural  Atber, 
I  threw  myself  on  the  firat  seat  I  mcL  I  had  sat  there 
perhaps  an  hour  when  the  door  of  my  room  was  geoily 
opened,  and  a  too  well  known  manner  told  me  that  ny 
father  stood  befijre  me.  I  shall  never  forget  tiesiem. 
ness  of  his  countenance,  when,  for  the  first  lime  anre 
our  removal  to  Florence,  he  entered  my  chamber.  Bi 
seated  himself  by  my  side,  and  spoke  in  tones  of  !«• 
demess  that  I  had  never  before  received  from  him.  He 
urged  me,  as  I  valued  my  happiness  and  his  feeling*,  t» 
forget  the  hatred  which  I  entertained  for  Montaawf^ 
and  accept  his  suit.    He  urged,  but  it  was  to  a  cold  ea^ 

«« *  Father !'  I  said,  *  your  request  cannot  be  coopW 
with— I  will  not  wed  Sir  Henry  Montanveis.' 

" « Then  hear  my  commands  I'  were  his  wonh,  •!»■ 
ken  in  an  agitated  and  passionate  voice.  *Yoa  haw 
withered  my  hopes— you  have  blighted  my  prospect»- 
you  have  been  despised  since  your  birth.  Our  bow 
has  fallen— our  home,  mine  no  longer.  I  amanex* 
and  you  are  the  destroyer.  May  the  fountain  rfyow 
life  be  tainted— may  you  wander  alone,  and  despi» 
on  the  earth— may  the  ruin  which  you  have  wf«Hgh^ 
forever  haunt  you.  I,  your  fiither,  invoke  this  en* 
upon  your  head.  Forget  your  relation  to  me-«nd  thai 
devote  you  to  a  life  more  terrible  than  death.  l»n 
me— leave  me  immediately  and  forever!  1  will  wj 
spare,  and  may  I  never  more  see  you.  Away-«war 

"With  that  curse  still  quivering  on  his  lipa,  1  Wib'"* 
I  had  dreamed  of  hope,  and  now  my  dream  was  bjoW. 
Convineed  of  the  deeply  rooted  hatred  of  my  WWi 
without  considering  of  the  future,  I  resolved  » <rj" 
command  never  to  see  him  more.   At  doak,  whao 
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one  would  be  mofing  &broad,  was  ibe  selected  lime  to 
put  that  resoluiioD  into  execatioD.  I  was  afraid  that 
MontanYers  might  obserTe,  and  frustrate  my  plan,  and 
therefore  chose  that  hour.  Accordingly,  when  it  caoiei 
I  noiselessly  left  my  room — descended  the  stairs— and 
was  soon  beyond  the  outer  gate— standing  alone  in  the 
ailent  streeu  of  Florence.  I  had  walked  som«  distance 
in  safety,  when  I  heard  a  Toice  well  calculated  to  ter- 
rify me— it  was  that  of  Montanvers. 

"  *  Why,  how  now,  my  young  rover;  whither  do  you 
horry  at  this  hour  7  I'll  be  sworn  thera's  some  intrigue 
on  foot,'  he  said,  as  he  approached  me.  I  turned  to 
escape — H  was  too  late.  His  attendants  OTertook  me, 
and  were  tearing  aside  my  veil  as  be  came  upb 

'"Ha!  sweet  fortune,  at  last  you  befriend  me. 
Hush,  fellows!  We  have  a  rich  prize.  Away  with 
this  girl  to  the  ootuge  on  the  Appenines.'  From  that 
instant  I.heard  no  more. 

*  *  «  «  * 

**  How  long  I  wfetf  unconscious  I  know  not  When 
I  awoke,  I  looked  around.  It  was  night,  and  the  sur^ 
rounding  objects  were  scarcely  perceptible.  I  was  in 
the '  cottage  of  the  Appenines,'  as  he  had  called  iL  It 
was  an  antiquated  building,  and  rather  dilapidated. 
The  room  in  which  I  had  slept  was  covered  with  tapes- 
try, and  the  walls  with  shining  arms  and  rude  dresses. 
An  immense  oak  table,  with  some  huge  chairs,  were  its 
only  fiirniture.  A  pine  torch  was  burning  on  the 
hearth,  but  it  gave  but  little  light,  and  as  I  was.  looking 
at  it  a  gust  of  wind  put  it  ouu  All  was  darkness.  I  arose 
and  went  to  the  casement  of  the  cottage.  A  glorious 
landscape  was  stretched  out  beneath  me.  The  dark 
and  tall  Appenines  threw  up  their  sky-cleaving  peaks 
on  high,  and  ever  and  anon  I  could  hear  the  rush  of 
distant  mountain  streams  sweeping  through  ravines 
and  over  precipices.  There  was  something  magical  in 
tbe  sight  that  caused  me  for  a  time  to  forget  my  true 
situation.  I  was  thus  gazing  on  that  strange  and  ma- 
jestic scene,  when  I  heard  a  tread  near  me  which 
caused  my  very  blood  to  stand.    It  was  Montanvers. 

** '  Bd eta,'  he  exclaimed, '  I  have  said  you  should  be 
mine.  Lo!  you  are.  Yoo  have  heard — who  has  not — 
of  Lovett,  the  terror  of  all  Italy — the  very  recital  of 
whose  daring  exploits  has  so  recently  alarmed  you. 
Before  you  stands  that  robber  chief— around  you  behold 
his  faithful  band  sleeping  within  their  own  fortress-^ 
above  yoo  gaze  upon  his  well-tried  sentinels,  the  eter- 
nal A  ppeninesi' 

"These  word»— the  place— the  hour— the  silence 
around — all  conspired  against  me.  I  trembled  before 
the  man  whom  I  now  despised. 

"*  Now,' said  be,  with  his  usual  smile,  'now  thou 
art  mine.  What  a  companion  thou  wilt  be  to  roam 
with  along  those  mountain  sides.  What  an  eye  thou 
hast — let  it  laugh  on — it  will  encounter  many  a  lovely 
sight.  And  that  form— what  a  form  to  contemplate  in 
the  clear  watere  of  yon  star-lit  stream !  Farewell — my 
bride — ferewell!  I  will  return  ere  day  shines  over  yon 
mountain's  peak.' 

**  Waiting  for  no  answer,  he  passed  on,  closed  the 
door  and  locked  it.  1  was  a  prisoner  in  the  robbers' 
bauni,  with  that  impassable  harrier,  the  Appenines, 
like  evil  omens  between  me  and  hope.  But  I  did  not 
despair.  I  have  said  that  the  walls  were  covered  with 
rude  dreasea.    Hastily  I  tried  them  on,  and  fousid  one 


to  fit.  In  a  moment  almost  I  was  dressed  in  the  garb 
of  the  robbers.  From  the  many  arms  that  lay  around 
me  1  selected  two  pistols,  fearing  that  I  might  be  forced 
to  use  them,  and  being  determined  to  escape,  or  at  least 
never  sgain  enter  that  house.  A  rope  ladder  was  near. 
Every  thing  favored  my  escape.  I  jumped  into  the 
window,  flew  down  the  bdder,  and  had  approached 
within  about  twenty  feet  of  the  ground,  and  found  that 
I  had  reached  the  end  of  the  ladder.  Here  I  was  at  a 
loss  what  to  do— but  resolved  lo  escape,  I  consigned 
mjraelf  to  the  care  of  Ood,  and  let  go  my  hold.  I  was 
for  some  moments  stunned  by  the  fell,  but  reco?ering» 
looked  around  me.  I  had  alighted  on  a  gloomy  and 
rugged  spou  A  horse  was  loose  near  me— I  sprang 
with  a  single  leap  on  his  back. 

*"  Seize  her,  my  men !  Seize  her !'  shouted  a  man, 
starting  from  a  thicket  of  densely  massed  trees;  and,  in 
another  instant,  I  discovered  four  or  five  dark  forms  in 
the  back  ground.  I  had  scarcely  time  to  breathe  again 
ere  the  men  rushed  up^  but  the  horse  saved  me;  for 
becoming  frightened,  away  he  flew  like  the  lightning. 
A  ball — another  and  another  whirled  by  me — but  at 
every  leap  my  horse  gained  additional  speed,  and  I  was 
soon  beyond  the  further  pursuit  of  tbe  robbers.  On, 
on,  we  flew.  Suddenly  the  horse  quivered  and  snorted, 
and  again  the  feithful  courser  quivered  dreadfully  with 
fest  failing  limbs  and  glassy  eye.  Again  it  sprang 
fiercely  onward— spurned  the  ground  with  conscious 
pride — staggered  from  exhaustion,  and  dropped  down 
dead.  I  was  alone,  and  leaning  over  the  once  stately 
steed,  when  I  heard  the  sound  of  approaching  scepsi  I 
was  certain  that  they  were  those  of  the  pursuing~rob- 
bers.  I  was  then  on  a  peak  of  the  Appenines— a  deep 
nvine  was  beneath  me — this  was  my  only  chance  of 
escape.  I  had  no  one  to  sigh  for  me  in  this  workl,  and 
death  I  thought  preferable  to  a  life  of  misery.  Tbe 
footsteps  came  still  nearer.  1  knelt  down  in  that  scene 
of  solitude,  and  oflfered  up  a  weak  prayer— jn  that  mag- 
nificent temple  of  worship,  with  the  outstretched  Appe- 
nines as  its  altar — the  surrounding  firs  iu  groups  of 
kneeling  worshippers — the  tall  white  cataracts,  thun- 
clering  from  their  deep  and  invisible  depths,  iu  mighty 
organs — the  cry  of  eagles  and  strange  wild  birds — the 
shriek  of  the  jackall  and  fox — the  roar  of  the  fell  ava« 
lanche— iu  solemn  choir— and  all  the  stars  of  heaven 
iu  sacred  and  perpetual  lamps. 

*' Nearer  and  nearer  came  the  fooUteps;  and  bidding 
an  eternal  ferewell  to  this  beautiful  spot  of  earth,  en- 
chanting Tuscany,  I  leaped  forward  I  A  dizzy  recol- 
lection of  chasms  and  ravines  came  over  me — my  brain 
spun  around- my  eyes  closed.    1  fell.< 

♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

**A  musical  and  thrilling  voice  awoke  me.  It  yet 
sounds  in  my  enraptured  ear!  Amid  the  gloom  of  the 
wilderness  a  light  broke  forth!  In  the  night  a  star 
had  arisen !  I  kived,  I  loved  from  the  moment  that  I 
awoke.  Yes,  my  deliverer,  my  benefector,  from  the 
moment  that  I  awoke,  through  joy  and  through  sorrow 
I  have  foved  but  lAct,  AndelL  It  was  my  /irs^— it 
will  be  my  hut  love.    My  history  is  told." 

She  ceased,  and  Andeli  then  knew  in  his  heart,  if  he 
had  ever  doubted  it  before,  that  he  was  befoved. 

Ah  I  ye  young  lovers,  if  your  historian  psuses  for  an 
instant  on  your  past  history,  it  is  that  he  knows  the 
future  has  no  bright  fates  in  store  for  ye  1  If  he  lin- 
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gem— and  it  has  been  but  for  a  moment  on  your  un- 
earthly lores— it  if  beoanee  he  knows  such  beautiful 
auctions  hath  but  a  little  abiding  place  on  this  thorny 
and  troubled  earth,  ere  they  wander  to  the  peaceful 
heavens.  He  turns  from  the  ideal  to  the  real— he  turns 
from  the  quiet  Tales  and  the  unclouded  skies,  to  the 
cloud,  the  mountain,  and  the  avalanche  I  and  yet  he 
would  ikin  listen  to  the  gushings  of  your  young  hearts, 
ere  he  portrays  the  harsher  and  the  sterner  pasiions  of 
this  noisy  workl.  In  bitterness^  and  in  loneliness,  be 
turns  from  ye,  and  lain  would  longer  dwell  on  that  rare 
and  gentle  afiectioo,  which,  when  it  bums  no  longer, 
will  cause  every  nightingale  to  pine,  and  every  angel 
toweepi 


STANZAS. 

u 
A  dark-eyed  flower  with  leaflet  pale, 
I  found  it  in  a  shady  vale. 
Afar  from  vulgar  gaze  it  grtw^ 
And  I,  alone,  the  pathway  knew. 

u. 
A  quiet  sky  its  shelter  made. 
And  gadding  vines  its  home  arrayed ; 
And  near  iu  realm  of  bower  and  tree, 
Were  mansions  of  the  burd  and  bee. 


These,  when  the  sommer  sun  was  bright, 
Had  lays  of  love,  and  plumes  of  light— 
And  songs  were  ever  in  the  vale. 
And  sweetneas  on  the  swelling  gale; 

IV. 

Yet  not  for  kive  of  these  I  sought, 
The  sacred  and  the  shelter'd  spot^ 
I  heard  no  song  of  bird  or  bee. 
Unless  that  flowYet  heard  with  me. 

V. 

From  worldly  toils  and  worldly  view, 
To  seek  that  flower  my  ftet  withdrew ; 
And,  day  by  day,  a  wanderer  still, 
I  swam  the  stream  and  crossed  the  hill. 

VI. 

It  was  a  worriiip  led  me  there, 

For  love  is  still  a  thing  of  prayer — 

And  thoughts  of  truth,  and  hopes  of  Heaven, 

Are  to  its  humblest  fancies  given. 

VIL 

And  in  my  soOl  that  dark-eyed  flower 
PossessM  a  spell  of  sacred  power, 
Nor  had  I  pluckM  it  from  iu  rest 
Unless  to  shrine  it  in  my  breast. 

vin. 
Nor  had  I  placed  it  there  to  gain 
A  simple  healing  for  my  pain, 
Unless,  with  purpose,  pure  as  true. 
To  make  it  whole  and  happy  too. 

iz. 
And  still  1  came,  but  dared  not  speak; 
My  heart  was  full,  my  tongue  was  weak*- 
I  came  to  worship — to  implore, 
Yet  left  her,  silent  as  before. 


Yet  wand'ring  for  mid  crowds  of  men. 
My  spirit  was  not  absent  then — 
My  thought  was  in  that  vale — my  heart 
Found,  in  its  meanest  leaf,  a  part. 

XI. 


And  with  that  worship,  as  I  bum*d. 
Back  to  the  flower,  my  footsteps  tamed — 
Btitl  bright  and  beautiful  it  grew. 
As  when  at  flrst  it  met  my  view. 

zn. 
Then  cane  a  power  upon  my  soul 
That  would  not  bear  nor  brook  control ; 
I  folt  no  more  the  sweet  alarm, 
A  Are  was  in  my  heart  to  warm. 

ZIIL 

No  longer  could  I  keep  the  flame 
Closs  hidden,  which  I  did  not  nam»— 
I  bent  my  knee — ^I  burst  the  thraO, 
My  tongue  was  loosed-^I  told  her  alL 
auv. 


And  she— Heaven  bless  the  maid ! — all 
And  wept,  until  my  heart  grew  wild— 
Her  hand  was  in  my  own— her  waiat. 
Within  my  fokUng  arms  embraeed — 

XV. 

And  then  she  tpokt^  and  I  was  Uest ! 
Ah !  wherefore  need  I  tell  the  rest — 
That  dark-eyed  flower  is  mine,  yet 
Of  all  that  lovely  vale  is  gone. 

zvi. 
There  still  the  bird  and  bee  are  gay 
With  gleesome  music  all  the  day, 
And  if  they  pause,  'tis  but  to  hear, 
A  sweeter  voice  upon  the  air. 


POPULAR  ERRORS. 

1.  That  a  oontraet,  made  on  Sunday,  is  not  binding. 

8.  That  those  who  are  loudest  or  most  unceasing  in 
their  professions  of  regard  for  the  People,  are  the  Peo- 
ple's truest  friends. 

S.  That  genuine  courage  is  shown  by  vaporing  or 
bravada 

4.  That  it  is  consistent  with  the  character  of  a  gen- 
tleman, to  smoke  in  a  stage-coach. 

5.  That  green,  or  unseasoned  wood,  is  as  good  kr 
making  fires,  as  dry,  or  seasoned  wood. 

6.  That,  in  order  to  exclude  a  child  from  a  share  in 
his  father's  estate,  the  father^  will  must  give  him  some- 
thing, however  small ;  or  mention  him,  in  any  manner* 

7.  That  hot  bread,  or  any  bread  less  than  twenty- 
fimr  hours  old,  is  wholesome. 

&  That  excessive  familiarity  is  not  dangerous  to 
friendship.  When  I  hear  two  men,  whose  intimacy 
does  not  date  from  childhood,  calling  each  other  **  Tom,** 
and  "  Nat,"  I  look  for  a  speedy,  and  perhaps  a  violent 
death  to  their  friendship.  True  friendship  is  not  onlj 
shown,  but  strengthened,  by  mutual  respect. 

9.  That  a  lawyer,  to  sacoeed  in  his  proTessioQ,  is 
obliged  to  utter  falsehoods: 

10.  That  those  who  are  constantly  talking  of  the 
dishonesty  of  other  people,  are  themselves  honest. 
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11.  That  >he  citation  of  many  books,  or  the  use  of 
laarned  words,  is  a  sign  of  learning. 

18.  That  persons  who  clamor  for  praeHee  as  better 
than  lAMry,  and  are  celebrated  by  themseWes  and  their 
friends  as  practical  men,  are  always  more  trustworthy 
than  those  whom  they  deride  as  ^  theorists."  The  fbr^ 
mer  have  ustmlly  no  guide  but  their  own  (oflen  narrow) 
experience  f  the  latter  sometimes  hi^ve  the  lights  gath- 
ered by  a  thousand  clear  and  active  minds,  during  ages 
of  diligent  and  enlarged  observation.  A  properly  con- 
structed theory  is  the  methodised,  the  digested  result, 
of  what  has  been  seen  and  done  byhundfeds  of  "  prac- 
tical rtien." 

13.  That  B.fir$t  Uve  u  necessarily  purer,  or  stronger, 
than  a  second,  or  third,  or  fourth  love. 

14  That  keeping  the  door  open  in  cold  weather, is 
conducive  to  health. 

15.  That  other  people  haye  not  as  many,  or  as  great 
causes  ofunhappiness,  as  ourselves.  . 

16.  That  any  eimpleton  will  do  for  a  legislator. 

17.  That  a  roan,  whom  his  neighbors  would  not  trust 
with  a  hundred  dollars  of  their  own  money,  is  fit  to  be 
trusted  with  the  most  important  public  interests. 

18.  That  BDVCATION  consista  only  in  being  sent  to 
school ;  orjn  book  learning. 

Id.  That  political  consistency  is  showA  by  adhering 
coDstaiitly  to  the  same  men,  through  alKtheir  changes  of 
conduct  and  opinion. 

SO.  That  it  is  inconsistbhct,  to  think  with  one 
party  on  some  points,  and  with  an  opposite  party  on 
other  points.  M.^ 


'TWILL  SOOTHE  WHEN  I  AM  GONE. 


'Twill  soothe  when  I  am  gone. 

And  sad  my  sl^pless  lot,. 
To  know,  though  but  by  on^i 

That  I  4m  unforgot— 
That  one  remembers  yet, 
^    Though  fiir  and  fast  I  flee, 
And  it  shall  chase  each  sad  regret. 

If  thou  art  she. 

II. 
Give  me  thy  lingering  tliought, 

Give  me  thy  latest  prayer ; 
Oh  I  let  thy.heart  be  taught. 

To  hold  mine  ever  dear. 
Watch  o'er  me  in  thy  dreams, 

A  guardian  spirit  prove, 
And  bless  my  fbrtune  with  the  beama 

Of  thy  true  love. 

III. 
As  with  thee  in  thy  bowers, 

Oh  I  let  thy  hand  entwine. 
For  roe,  the  guardian  flowers. 

More  beautiful  as  thine: 
And  bid  their  fragrance  bloom 

To  cheerour  lonely  lot, 
.  Still  sweetly  whisp'ring,  through  life's  gk)om 

'*Foigetmenotr 

a 


A  LECTURE 

Delivertd  before  the  RlehiDond  Lyeeum,  on  Friday  evenlsg, 
July  IS,  1838->b7  Jamet  £.  Heath,' 

Mr,  President,' and  Gentlemen  qflhe  Lyceum : 

Had  I  taken  counsel  of  prudence,  I  should  probably 
have  declined  the  honor  of  now  addressing  you.  My 
pursuits  in  life  for  some  years  past,  have  not  qualified 
^me  for  occasions  of  public  display ;  and  I  am  altogether 
unpractised  in  the  arts,  of  oratory.  You  have  informed 
me,  however,  that  the  design  of  your  institution,  is  to 
encourage  literature,  science,  and  general  morals ;  and 
I  feel  that  I  should  be  recreant  to  duty,  to  refuse  my 
humble  contribution  to  so  noble  a  cause. 

You  were  pleased  to  refer  to  my  own  judgment,  the 
selection  of  a  suitable  topic  upon  which  to  address  you, 
i<nd  I  have  chosen  one,  which,  without  possessing  the 
charm  of  novelty,  is  at  least  interesting  to  us  all.  I 
propose  to  call  your  attcQtion  to  the  paEssNT.coNpiTioN 

OP  OUR  COUNTRY,  AND  ITS  PROBABLB  FUTURE  DESTINIES  ; 

to  point  out  the  dangers,  which  await  us,  md  the 

ONLY   PROBABLE  MEANS  BT  WHICH  THOSE  DANGERS  MAT 

BE  AVOIDED.  This,  you  will  perceive,  is  a  boundless 
field  of  investigation ;  one,  which  has  often  been  ejc* 
plored  by  philosophers  and  statesmen  ;  and,  if  I  cannot 
hope  to  present  to  you  aiiy  of  those  ripe  and  ezciellent 
fruits  which  have  been  gathered  by  them,  I  may  per- 
haps be  fortunate  enough  to  pluck  here  and  there  an 
fdle  flower,  or  to  point  out  some  sunny  or  shaded  spot 
in  the  landscape,  which  may  not  have  attracted  the  ob- 
servation of  more  adventurous  spirits. 

In  describing  the  present  condition  of  our  country,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  notice  some  of  the  more  striking 
peculiarities  which  distinguish  it  from  other  civilized 
naUons.  It  is  foreign  to  my  purpose,  however,  and 
would  occupy  far  too  much  time,  to  compare  it  with 
those  great  classic  states  of  anUqiiity,  familiariy,  but  I 
think  erroneously,  styled  the  Roman  and  Grecian  Jte- 
publics.  Such  a  comparison  would  be  the  more  un- 
profitable, since  the  extraordinary  changes  wrought  in 
the  structure  of  human  society,  have  left  between  those 
nations  and  ourselves  few  points  of  resemblance.  The 
sublime  dispensation  of  the  chrisuan  religion, — the 
conquests  and  settlement  of  the  Gothic  nations  in  Eu- 
rope— the  introduction  of  the  feudal  system, — the  re- 
formation in  the  16th  century,  which  emancipated  the 
human  mind  from  a  long  night  of  bondage, — the  dis- 
covery of  the  art  of  printing,  and  the  use  of  the  mariner's 
com[)ass,— with  the  important  consequences  which  fol* 
^wed  each  of  these  events,  have  effected  a  mighty 
revolution  in  the  moral,  political,  and  social  condition 
of  man. 

It  is  not  without  its  benefit  however,  on  every  suitable 
occasion,  to  study  the  history  of  those  extraordinary 

«  Wo  trust  that  our  readers  will  flpd  In  the  merles  of  thia  dis- 
Gonne,  an  abuBdaot  jpeUAcatloD  Ibr  He  repobUcatioD ;  though 
It  ba«  been  circalated  already,  by  the  newapaper  preeo.  Its 
chaate  and  perepicaooi  style  is  a  ik  vehicle  for  the  valuable 
truths  It  conveys  :  and  a  happy  augury  may  be  formed,  of  the 
fbtare  usefulness  of  Ifae  young' association  which  haseltclted  a 
prddaetioD  so  muel^caleulaud  to  ezdte  thought,  and  to  prompt 
virtuous  effort.  In  mentioning  the  novelists  of  America,  Mr. 
Haath  of  course  omits  khnulf:  but  what  modesty  forbade  him  to 
do,  justice  exacts  of  us— namely,  to  remind  our  readers  that  ha 
is  the  author  of  *£4geiUa,*— ranked  by  Professor  Tbcker>  In  his 
address,  (Ibr  which  see  our  lest  February  No.)  among  the  best  of 
Aroarkan  aovels.— (Eld.  8;.LU»mrpMenemger, 
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naiiona  to  which  I  ba?e  refemd.  They  ahine  so  oon- 
•picuoiuly  ie  the  twilighi  of  ancient  ■tory-^they  were 
•0  remarkable  ki  their  origin,  progreat,  and  moumrul 
decline,  that  we  cannot  foil  to  deduce  from  them  highly 
uaeful  ienooa,  if  properly  conaidered  and  applied 
Their  example  leaches  us  at  least  one  great  truth,— the 
mutability  of  all  human  things,  and  the  emptiness  of  all 
worldly  grandeur.  Gbeece,  which  though  surrounded 
by  barbarism  and  ignorance,  sprung  suddenly  like  her 
fiibled  Minerra,  into  the  maturity  of  wisdom  and  pow- 
er,—Greece,  whose  volatile  and  ingenious  people,  by  a 
•ort  of  inspiration,  carried  the  fine  arts,  in  a  short  period 
of  time,  to  the  fuplttfuttrs  of  perfection;  Greece,so  re- 
nowned for  her  sages,  heroes,  poets  and  philosophers, 
what  is  she  now  ?  Awakened  it  la  true — reooTored 
somewhat  from  the  stupefaction  of  centuries  of  slavery 
and  degradation,— but  no  longer  the  land  of  Homer  and 
Demosthenes,— of  Aristides  and  Phocion.  Where  now 
is  the  once  powerful  Carthage,  the  deacendant  of  an- 
cient Tyre,  whose  dominion  is  said  to  have  extended 
8,000  miles  into  Africa,— whose  commercial  spirit  pene- 
trated every  known  region ;  and  whose  power  and 
riches  attracted  the  envy  and  hatred  of  imperial  Rome? 
Where  is  Carthage  7  So  utterly  extinct,  that  even  the 
curious  antiquary  is  puzzled  to  trace  the  spot  where  that 
proud  and  magnificent  city  once  stood.  And  what  is 
Rome,  imperial,  gigantic  Rome? — that  haughty  and 
luxurious  nation,  which  once  beatrode  the  earth  like  a 
Colossus,  and  carried  iu  'victorioMS  eagles  into  every 
land  and  anK>ng  every  people  who  dared  to  resist  its 
lordly  edicts  7  That  great  nation— at  once  so  renown- 
ed for  virtue  and  infamy,  wisdom  and  folly,  splendor 
and  misery,  has  passed  from  the  earth  Kke  a  shadow, 
leaving  behind  her,  it  is  true,  a  mighty  name— and  im- 
pressing modern  society  with  her  laws,  language  and 
literature.  A  new  Rome  Indeed  sprung  up  after  the 
empire  of  the  Cauars,  which,  arrayed  in  its  bknxly  tiara, 
and  sustained  by  the  thunders  of  the  Vatican,  exerted 
a  powerful  influence  on  the  destinies  of  mankind  :  but 
behold  her  now— a  feeble  and  tottering  state— almost 
shorn  of  her  spiritual  as  well  as  temporal  power ;  the 
resort  it  is  true  of  the  classical  and  feshlonable  tourist, 
but  immersed  in  sensuality  and  crime,  scourged  by  a 
desolating  malaria,  and  exhibiting  all  the  symptoms  of 
a  speedy  decline.    Sic  tnmtU  gloria  mmdi  ! 

We  turn  to  a  far  more  refreshing  picture,  in  the  con< 
templation  of  our  own  favored  land.  The  first  thing 
which  strikes  an  obaei'ver,  in  glandng  at  the  map  of  the 
United  States,  is  its  inMnense  territorial  extent.  Stretch- 
ing from  the  British  possenions,  and  the  great  lakea  of 
the  north  to  the.extreme  southern  cape  of  Florida,  and 
extending  from  the  Atlantic  coast  to  the  territory  of 
Oregon,  it  presents  a  frontier  line  of  nearly  10,000 
miles,  and  comprehends  an  area  of  about  a  twentieth 
part  of  the  habitable  globe.  Equal  in  dimensions  with 
Russia  in  Europe,  this  great  dooiain  is  ten  times  jmore 
extensive  than  the  kingdom  of  France,  and  sixteen 
times  larger  than  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  It  in- 
cludes within  its  boundaries  every  variety  of  soil,  and 
aknoat  every  degree  of  temperature  in  climate ;  and  iu 
surfece  is  variegated  by  magnificent  forests  and  beauti- 
fnl  prairies,  and  intersected  by  noble  rivers  and  majes- 
tic chains  of  mountains.  Its  mineral  resources  too,  are 
inexhaustible  in  amount,  and  incalculable  in  vahie. 
But,  remarkable  as  are  tl^e  natural  riches  and  prodigious 


extentof  our  country— no  lees  wonderful  has  been  its 
progress  since  the  days  of  colonial  dependence,  in  evecT- 
thing  that  oonsUtutes  the  greatncM  «nd  power  of  a  na- 
tion. Its  population,  which  may  now  be  anqoealioiia^ 
Uy  estimated  at  seventeen  milikMis,  has  toon  than 
quadrupled  in  fifty  years*  Itt  oommaree  and  navv 
gation,  which  for  several  years  after  the  revoliitionaiy 
war,  were  very  inconsiderable,  have  reached  an  anoont 
in  imperii,  exporu  and  tonnage,  not  exceeded  by  any 
other  natk>n  on  earth.  Great  Britain  only  excepted. 
Whatseaa  or4)ceans  h&ve  not  been  furroved  by  the 
keels  of  our  daring  navigators?  What  region  cziauints 
which  the  geniua  of  American  oommeice  has  n^i  pene* 
trated,  whether  from  Greenknd  to  Cape  Horn,  or  from 
China  to  California?  Nothing  is  more  oomoMHi  aofw 
than  to  see  an  American  ship  strike  into  the  path  of  the 
setting  sun,  and  fblktwiog  that  burning  luminary,  as  it 
dips  its  **  glowing  axle"  in  the  wave  of  the  Pacific,  lim 
finally  on  the  eastern  horizon,  after  having  drcamaa* 
vigated  the  globe.  What  nation  can  bonat  a  body  of 
men  more  bold  and  haidy,  iMxe  akHfol,  enierpriHng 
and  patient  under  sufiering,  than  the  eonth  aea  vrhakis? 
What  country  in  the  world,  without  exaficenOioMt  ^es 
fUrnished  a  marine,  both  naval  and  oommePBial,  aurs 
adventurous,  intelligent  and  patriotic^  than  thai  of 
America  ? 

The  rapid  advance  of  our  oountry  in  the  frhanic 
arts  and  manufectures,  is  no  less  extiwirdinary.  It  was 
the  selfish  policy  of  England,  when  she  held  as  in  colo- 
nial subjeeUon,  to  oonflne  our  labors  to  agiienitars. 
Our  workshops  were  on  the  ether  side  of  the  Allantac:  in 
Sbefliekl,  Birmingham  and  Manchester ;  and  it  was  Che 
boast  of  her  statesmen,  that  not  a  hob-nail  dionU  be 
manufectured  in  America.  Our  planters  and  faimcn^ 
of  that  day,  were  compelled  to  despatch  their  orders  to 
the  mother  country  for  the  plainest  articles  of  dothisg, 
and  even  for  the  common  implements  of  agrienlture ; 
and  their  wives  and  daughters  were  decked  alsoost  ex- 
clusively from  foreign  looms.  But  mark  the  extraordi- 
nary results  which  have  been  produced  by  eoatimercisl 
as  well  as  political  independence!  The  inventive  inge- 
nuity, and  untiring  industry  of  oor  eoontrymen,  havs 
raised  us  to  a  rank  which  not  only  threatens  formidable 
rivalry,  but  aboolute  supremacy  over  our  ancient  mis- 
treis.  If  it  be  not  invidious  to  discriminate,  we  may  t^ 
member  with  pride,  that  Whitney,  the  inventor  of  the 
cotton  gin,  (worth  millions  to  the  cultivators  of  that  ar- 
ticle,) and  Fulton,  who  first  soccessfnUy  applied  "aR* 
conquering  steam**  to  the  uses  of  navigation,  were  both 
citizens  of  the  United  States.  The  products  of  our  loosas 
and  spindles,  not  only  supply  materially  oor  home  con- 
sumption, but  are  wafted  on  the  wings  of  commeroe  to 
the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth.  We  exchange^  them 
for  the  silks  and  teas  of  China,  the  preoious  metals  and 
costly  gems  of  South  America,  and  the  fragirant  qiices 
of  the  Indies.  Our  natural  waterfeUs,  which  in  the 
solitude  of  past  ages,  might  have  been  the  fovorite 
haunu  of  the  Naiads,  have  yielded  their  detightful  mor- 
mon to  the  more  usefbl,  but  less  mdodioua^  hvm  of 
countless  manufhetories: — despite  political  and  see- 
tjonal  hostility,  that  great  branch  of  national  inda»> 
try  has  been  stepidily  advancing,  and  has  now  reach* 
ed  a  degree  of  perfection,  whether  we  regard -the 
quality  or  value  of  its  febrios^  whidt  woaM  be  otterly 
astonishing  to  those  who  are  not  familiar  with  the  do* 
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tails.  It  would  ooiMume  &r  loo  much  of  your  time,  to 
dwell  upon  those  details ;  but  it  is  worthy  of  remark, 
that  Mr.  Webster,  in  a  speeeb  reeently  delivered  ia  the 
United  States  Senate,  estimates^  upon  satiafiictory  data, 
the  annual  vaJue  of  the  manu&otures  of  Masssehusetu 
alone,  at  upwards  of  one  hundred  millions  ojf  dollars. 
If  this  be  true,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  it,  what 
■urprising  ptoof  does  it  exhibit  of  the  creative  powers 
of  American  industry ! 

Next  in  ordec,  may  very  properly  be  considered  the 
almoet  magical  eflfocts  which  a  few  years  have  pr6duced 
in  the  condition  of  the  oouotry,  and  in  the  facilities  of 
intercommunication  by  means  of  railways  and  canals, 
and  the  employment  of  steam  power  in  navigation. 
Scarcely  thirty  years  have  elapsed  since  the  first  steam- 
boat was  launched  upon  our  waters,  and  now,  of  oui' 
numberless  rivers,  bays  and  lakes,  where  is  there  one, 
which  docs  not  bear  upon  iu  bosom  these  winged  mes- 
aengersof  conwieroe  7  A  lew  years  ago,  and  a  railway 
was  hot  even  known  by  name  to  one  in  ten  thousand,— 
now,  it  ia  estimated  that  there  are  nearly  one  hundred, 
either  finished  or  in  a  course  of  completion,  besides 
nearly  three  thousand  miles  of  canal  navigation  in  the 
whole  Union.  States  and  cities,  which  were  once  far 
asunder,  and  kne'w  each  other  only  by  report,  are  now 
brought  into  constant  and  easy  intercourse.  Barriers 
and  obstructions,  apparently  insurmountable,  have 
been  levelled  and  removed.  The  anient,  and  almost 
profiuie,  wish  of  the  lover,  th&t  time  and  space  might  be 
annihilated,  in  order  that  he  should  be  brought  to  the 
object  of  his  idolatry,  seems  not  so  extravi^nt  as  for- 
nerly ;  and  the  famous  carpet  of  oriental  &ble^  on 
which,  he  who  stood,  might  be  suddenly  transported  to 
distant  regions^  without  any  other  effort  than  simple 
volition,  appeara  not  96  much  the  figment  of  romance, 
ss  it  did  in  the  days  of  childhood.      - 

What  mighty  elforu  have  been  made,  particularly 
in  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  in  the  cause  of  Ameri- 
can educadon,  science  and  literature?  At  the  era  of  in- 
dependence, '  there  were  not  more  than  six  or  seven 
universities  and  eolleges  in  the  United  States^--now, 
there  are  at  least  tSij,  At  that  time  education  was 
abnost  ezclosively  confined  to  the  wealthy,-^now,  it  is 
diffused  in  a  thousand  channels  by  meanaof  academies 
and  primal^  schools,  and  sheds  its  influence  alike  upon 
the  cottage  And  the  palace.  In  New  England  alone, 
with  a  population  of  about  one-aizth  of  the  Union,  there 
are  no  less  than  ten  thousand  free  schools  in  active 
operation. 

Next  to  the  pulpit  and  the  school-room,  the  newspaper 
and  periodical  press  may  be  said  to  exercise  an  all  pow- 
erful infioence  on  the  feelings  and  opinions  of  men. 
Daring  the  revohition,  it  is  ascertained  that  there  were 
only  thirty-seven  newspapers  published  in  the  United 
States,  whilst,  at  this  time,  the  lowest  estimate  would 
reach  two  thousand.  In  periodical  literature,  our  pro- 
gress baa  been  equally  remarkable.  A  century  has 
not  passed  since  Benjamin  Franklin  attempted  to  estab- 
lish a  magazine  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia ;  but  even 
wider  that  great  man'a  auspices,  it  lingered  through 
a  leeble  six  monihiP  existence.  Even  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  present  oentary  there  was  scarcely  a  publi- 
cation of  the  kind  deserving  the  name;  whilst  now,  in 
the  various  states  of  the  Union,  there  are  a  hundred  at 
laMt,  and  innny  of  them  libenDy  sustained,  ahd  con* 


ducted  with  great  ability.  Our  own  Commonwealth, 
so  long  neglectful  of  ornamental  literature,  may  now 
boast  of  a  periodical,  which  has  concentrated  the  rays 
of  some  of  the  finest  intellects  in  th^  country.  Of  the 
multiplication  of  American  books  and  authors,  It  wonld 
Im  tedious  to  speak.  Some  years  since,  it  was  taunt* 
ingly  asked  by  the  Edinburg  Review,  **  Who  reads 
an  American  book  V*  That  question  was  propounded, 
however,  in  the  apmt  of  petulance,  and  not  in  the  sin- 
cerity of  truth.  There  is  not  a  department  in  science 
or  literature,  in  which  our  young  and  vigorous  republic 
has  not  produced  her  competitors  for  fame.  In  Meta* 
physics  and  Divinity,  the  liame  of  Jonathan  Edwards 
alone  is  a  tower  of  strength.  In  Philosophy,  who  has 
not  heard  of  Franklin  and  Rittenhouse,  and  of  Godfrey, 
the  inventor  of  the  quadrant,  to  say  nothing  of  othersi 
both  living  and  dead,  who  have  won  distinction?  In 
Jurisprudence,  the  opinions  of  Chief  Justice  Marshall, 
and  the  legal  disquisitions  of  Story  and  Kent  alone, 
(if  these  were  all  the  illustrious  names  in  that  depart«' 
ment,)  would  be  sufficient  to  redeem  us  from  reproach. 
In  History  and  Biography,  a  long  catalogue  of  distin- 
guished authors  might  easily  be  adduced  if  necessary. 
The  Life  of  Washington,  by  Jared  Sparks,  is  one  of 
the  meet  pure  and  beautiful  specimens  of  biographical 
writing,  ever  produced  in  any  age  or  country ;  and 
Prescott's  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  will  be  read  with  ad* 
miration  even  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  thcEdinbuig 
Review.  The  various  departments  of  Natural  History, 
have  been  explored  with  undring  zeal  and  talent,  by 
native  Americans,  and  Audubon  alone,  by  his  great 
work  on  Ornithology,  has  placed  himself  side  by  side, 
with  the  beet  naturalists  in  Europe.  In  the  field  of 
Romantic  Fiction,  if  it  be  true^  that  we  have  produced 
no  one  writer  who  can  dispute  the  palm  with  Sir  Wat- 
Ur  Seott— none  who  can  rival  the  masteriy  sketches  of 
character — the  loftiness— pathos— and  inexhausUble  fer- 
tility of  that  Shakspeare  of  novelists ;— we  may,  never- 
theless, boast  of  names  which  have  won  golden  opinions 
even  from  the  British  public  The  graphic  pictures  of 
Cooper  and  Blennedjr^the  polished  style  of  Irving^— 
the  humor  and  truth  of  Paplding,  and  the  simple  but 
pathetic  morality  of  our  country  women  Miss  Sedg- 
wick and  Mrs.  Sigoumey,  have,  each  in  turn,  been  ap* 
plauded  by  the  literary  world ;  nor  should  the  name  of 
Bird  by  any  means  be  omitted,  wboee  historical  novels, 
descriptive  of  pie  conquest  and  scenery  of  Mexico^  have 
certainly  never  been  surpassed  in  this  country,  nor  pro- 
bably, by  the  grMt  Scottish  msgician  fiimselfl  In  Poe- 
try too,  who  can  deny  but  that  some  of  our  bards  have 
evinced  decided  excellence  7  Which  of  you  have  not 
been  occasionally  soothed  by  the  pensive  muse  of  Bry- 
ant, or  thrilled  by  the  splendid  lyrics  of  Halleck,  or 
charmed  by  the  sparkling  effusions  of  WiHis  7  It  is  true, 
that  America  never  has,  and  probably  never  will  pro* 
duce  a  Homer,  a  Shakspeare,  or  a  Milton ;  but  these 
were  mighty  men  who  stand  alone  in  creation,  luminaries 
of  genius,  around  whom  leeser  orbs  are  destined  forever 
to  revolve. 

With  respect  to  the  growth  of  the  fine  arts,  in  a  soil 
BO  long  supposed  to  be  uncongenial,  let  those  who  are 
curious  to  inquire  into  details,  read  the  lives  and  labors 
of  American  artists,  as  depicted  in  the  volumeaof  Dun* 
lap.  England  owes  much  of  her  own  reputation,  as  n 
patroness  of  (be  arts^  to  the  genius  and  peraeveranoe  of 
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our  Benjamin  West;  and  the  young  Briti^  Ctaeen  we 
are  recently  informed,  has  not  disdained  to  hare  her  fea- 
tures transferred  to  the  canvass  by  our  countryman  Sulty. 
But  it  is  in  eloquence,  in  iu  nioet  comprehensive 
sense, — in  the  powers  of  oratory,  as  displayed  in  the 
pulpit,  at  the  bar,  and  in  the  senate— *that  divine  art, 
which  carries  captive  the  passions,  and  enchains  the 
reason  of  men — that  magical  spell  which  enabled  De- 
mosthenes 

"  To  witid  A  will  the  flerc«  democracy.**^ 

that  wonderful  faculty,  by  which  the  immortal  Tully 
persuaded  and  controlled  an  empire,  or  by  which  Henry 
dispelled  the  illusion  of  British  invinctbility^t  is  in 
eloquence,  that  America,  by  her  free  institutions,  has 
acquired  an  undisputed  pre-eminence.  The  hired  emis- 
saries of  E^ngland,  who,  after  enjoying  our  hospitality,' 
have  returned  home  to  revile  our  institutions  and  ridi- 
cule our  manners,  have  some  of  them  had  tlie  candor  to 
acknowledge  that  American  orators  were  almost  equal 
to  the  same  class  of  men  in  Westminster  Hall  and  the 
two  Houses  of  Parliament  They  think  thatour  Clay, 
Webster  and  Preston,  ore  not  altogether  contemptible ; 
and  this  is  an  important  concession,  coming  from  that 
quarter. 

But  whatever  opinions  may  be  entertained  here,  or  in 
civilized  Europe,  of  the  merits  of  our  orators  and  states- 
men, our  poets  and  philosophers— all  will  concede,  that 
America  has  produced  one  man,  whose  equal,  in  every 
respect,  has  never  been  recorded  in  the  annals  of  time. 
Of  him,  it  might  be  said,  without  poetical  exaggeration, 
that  he  was 

M  A  combination,  and  a  fonn  iodoed, 
Where  every  god  did  eeem  to  set  hie  leal, 
To  give  the  world  aMurance  of  a  man." 

Of  him,  it  may  with  truth  be  said,  that  human  nature, 
uninspired  of  Heaven,  oould  not  have  reached  a  higher 
degree  of  excellence.  If  his  fame  was  not  so  brilliant 
as  that  of  Alexander,  Csesar  or  Napoleon,  he  had  a 
title  to  greatness  which  they  did  not  possess,  in  a  life  so 
spotless,  that  even  suspicion  has  never  tarnished  its 
purity*  How  pre-eminent  indeed  must  have  be^  the 
character  of  Wasbin OTolir,  who,  though  he  had  wrested 
firom  England  the  fairest  jewel  in  her  crown,  extorted 
from  British  statenmen  the  tribute  of  admiration !  In  the 
language  of  the  illustrious  Fox,  "he  derived  honor  less 
from  the  splendor  of  his  situation,  than  from  the  dignity, 
of  his  mind ;  before  him  all  borrowed  greatness  sunk 
into  insignificance,  and  all  the  potentates  of  Europe 
became  little  and  contemptible.** 

Such  then,  gentlemen,  is  the  rather  imperfect  sketch 
which  I  have  endeavored  to  present  to  you,  of  the  coo- 
ditioQ  of  our  country  up  to  its  present  period  of  exist- 
ence. Before  I  attempt  tO'  lift  the  veil  of  the  future,  or 
venture  a  prediction  of  what  we  shall  be,  even  in  the 
lifetime  of  some  of  the  youngest  of  my  hearers,  permit 
me  to  point  out  some  of  the  more  striking  peculiarities 
by  which  we  are  distinguished  from  modern  civiliEed 
nations. 

And,  Ist  Our  institutions  differ  essentially  from  those 
of  Europe,  in  the  principle  of  self-government,  or  popu- 
lar sovereignty.  The  right  of  the  people  to  build  up, 
modify,  or  totally  destroy  the  political  fabric,  is  here  re- 
cognised as  a  part  of  the  organic  law.    It  is  true,  that  in 


ail  agea  and  countries,  the  multitude  have  oeeaaionally 
exercised  the  right  of  dethroning  their  rulers^  and  over- 
taming  their  govemmeDU,  but  this  has  generally  been 
attended  by  violence  and  bloodshed ;  whilst  here,  on  the 
eoatrmry,  the  people,  if  they  choose,  may  poll  down 
their  government,  as  a  man  may  demolish  his  house; 
and,  indeed,  with  no  better  reason ;  for  the  power  is 
the  same,  whether  it  is  thought  that  the  foundations  are 
rotten,  or  the  architecture  merely  distastefiiL 

8d.  In  the  principle  of  perfect  politfcal  equality,  by 
which  we  mean,  not  that  equality  that  fiinatics  and  vi- 
sionaries have  iniagined  to^xist,  but  the  equal  partid- 
pation  in  legal  and  constitutional  rights.  In  GreU 
Britain,  where  there  is  far  more  political  freedom  than 
in  the  rest  of  Europe,  there  are,  nevertheless,  odious 
distinctions  in  rank  and  privilege,  which  doom  one  por- 
tion of  society  to  perpetual  inferiority. 

3d.  In  perfect  religious  liberty,  and  the  entire  aepara- 
tion  of  church  and  state.  In  some  parts  of  Europe^ 
there  exisU  what  is  called  toleration  ;  but  this  is  in  &et 
not  the  opposite,  but  the  counterfeit  of  hitoleraoce.  To 
permit  the  existenee  of  what  are  called  heterodox  creeds^ 
impHes  a' pretended  right  to  enforce  uniformity,  when 
required  by  state  policy  or  caprice.  In  America,  we 
reject  all  right  of  interferenos  whatsoever  by  the  civil 
magistrate  in  matters  of  conscience. 

4th.  We  differ  from  Europe,  including  Great  Britain, 
in  the  almost  unlimited  freedom  aecured  to  the  press 
and  to  private  individuals,  in  animadvertiAg  upon  the 
conduct  of  our  rulers.  .  We  hold  the  doctrine  thai  envr 
of  opinion  may  be  tolerated,  when  reason  is  left  free  to 
combat  it  Free  as  England  is,  a  publication  there,  in- 
tended to  bring  monarchical  government  into  contempt, 
would  be  treated  and  punished  as  a  libel ;  whilst  in 
America,  we  may  if  we  choose,  hurl  the  thunders  of  the 
press  against  republicanism  itself,  with  perfeet  impunity. 

5th.  This  country  is  particularly  distingutsbed  by  the 
freedom  it  allows  in  private  pursuiu  and  professions, 
and  by  abolishing  all  distinctions  in  the  transmission  of 
property.  Even  in  Great  Britain  there  are  regulations 
innumerable  which  shackle  the  efforts  of  industry ;  and 
their  laws  of  property  devolve  the  estate  upon  the  eMeat 
son,  though  an  idbt,  in  exeluaion  of  younger  broihcn 
and  sisters. 

I  now  eall  your  attention  to  the  prMUe  fidvt  destf* 
ma  qfthii  nsltan,  and  the  danger*  whick  mamU  vs.  What 
shall  w«  be  at  the  end  of  the  next  half  century — a  mere 
span  in  the  Hfe  of  a  nation?  Can  we  penetrate  the 
mysterious  veil  which  hides  from  us  the  future  T  Can 
we  unroll  the  sibylline  leaves,  and  read  the  history  of 
unborn  generations  7  There  are  some  things,  undoubt- 
edly, which,  without  the  aid  of  propheey,  may  be  tenii- 
ed  the  predictions  of  reason  and  experience  ;  and  these^ 
if  they  do  not  reach,  nearly  arrive  at  absolute  certainty. 
Prom  the  well  known  augmenting  principle  of  popula- 
tion, for  example,  in  a  country  whose  capacity  lo  pro- 
duce the  means  of  subsistence  is  aloiost  unlimited,  ve 
may  safely  conjecture,  that  at  the  end  of  fifty  years 
from  the  present  time,  our  boundaries  will  ccmtain  at 
least  seventy  millions  of  people.  Reasoning  either  from 
the  past,  or  from  well  established  principles  of  political 
economy,  there  is  every  probability  of  sooh  a  result.  It 
in  almost  morally  certain  that  our  increase  in  wealth 
will  be  commensurate  with  the  march  of  pofMilation. 
AgricuUttre  will  improve,  mod  bring  finrth  her  immeam- 
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iMt  products  for  ibe  Bustenahce  and  cony^nience  of 
man.  Commerce  will  expand  ite  power  and  reaourcee, 
and  pour  into  our  lap  the  richeaand  lusuriee  of  every 
clime.  Mannfactures  will  go  on -extending  and  multi- 
plying their  pow«r8of  production,  and  adding  .materi- 
ally to  the  national  wealth.  The  varioMS  portions  of 
the  country  will  be  linked  together  by  railways,  iind 
canals,  or  by  some  other  as  yet  undiscoTered  means  of 
connection,  in  a  degree,  which  may  be  easily  inferred 
from  the  hitherto  rapid  progress  of  internal  improve- 
ment. Palaces  will  rise  oti  the  borders  of  the  great 
northern  lakes,  and  flourishing  cities  will  lift  their 
spires  in  the  now  pathless  wilds  of  Iowa  and  Oregon. 
Richmond  will  be  larger  than  Baltimore  now  is ;  Balti- 
more will  .swell  to  the  dimensions  of  Philadelphia,  and 
Philadelphia  and  New  York  will  surpass  London  and 
Paris  in  wealth  find  population.  These  are  not  idle 
reveries,  but  sober  sobstantiiEil  calculations.  We  shall 
also,  undoubtedly,  increase  in  knowledge;  for  whilst  I 
do  not  belong  to  that  Utopian  school,  which  believes 
that  there  are  no  limits  to  human  improvement,  it  is 
clear  that  the  vast  regions  of  science  are  not  yet  fully 
explore.  The  inventive  ingenuity  of  oar  country- 
men—especially  in  applying  the  principles  of  philoso- 
phy to  the  4iseful  and  mechanic  arts— "will  as  much  sur- 
prise succeeding  ages,  as  we  hi^ve  been  surprised  at  its 
past  rapid  development.  Ft  is  also  beyond  all  question, 
that  if  effects  which  flow  from  their  natural  causes  are 
not  counteracted  by  some  strong  antagonist. principle, 
the  increase  of  power  and  riches  will  be  followed  by 
an  increase  of  luxury,  and  its  train  of  attendant  evils. 

"  iDcresM  of  power  iMgati  IncreaM  of  wssUh ; 
Wealth,  luxury,  and  luxury  excess ; 
Excew— the  ecrofuloua  and  itchy  plague,. 
That  eeisee  lint  the  opulent— deacenda 
To  the  next  rank  conta^foue,  and  In  time 
Taints  downward  all  the  graduated  seale 
or  order—from  the  chariot  to  the  plough." 

It  is  a  lamenuble  truth,  that  in  the  constitution  of 
man,  the  blessings  by. which  he  is  surrounded  are  caiaa- 
ble,  if  misused,  of  being  turoed  into  the  bittercQt  curses. 
In  the  natural  world,  we  perceive  that  the  elements 
which  susuin  life  and  enjoyment,  may  become  the  ac- 
tive agents  of  destruction.  The«un  itself,  the  fountain 
of  light  and  heat<^T-the  very  atmosphere  we  breathe — 
the  gentle  breezes  of  summer — may  become  the  sources 
of  pestilence.  So  in  the  moral  worki— the  choicest 
gifia  of  Heaven,  if  ignOrantly  or  wickedly  perverted, 
are  frequently  changed  from  healthful  aliment  into  con- 
suming poison.  What,  for  example,  can  be  a  more 
precious  boon  to  man  than  liberty ; 

"  »Tta.llberty 
Which  gives  the  flower  of  life  its  lustre  and  perfume, 
And  we  are  weeds  without  iL** 

And  yet  how  thin  is  that  partition-wall  which  divides 
rational  freedom  from  licentiousness  and  anarchy,  and 
how  quick  is  the  transition  from  anarchy  to  despotism ! 
Jjook  at  that  "  chartered  libertine,'*  the  press,  whose 
exemption  from  all  restraint  is  considered  as  at  the 
foundation  of  Republkain  GovemmenL  With  all  its 
purifying  and  enlightening  tendencies,  how  often  does 
it  cast  a  malignant  and  disastrous  influence  upon  so- 
ciety 7  If,  when  conducted  by  honorablo  and  .virtuous 
men,  it  maiotaiuB  the  eaoae  of  truth,  and  fearleealy  ar- 


raigns the  powerful  transgressor  j  we  find  it  also,  when 
in  evil  hands,  the  frightful  engine  of  falsehood  and  coi^ 
ruption — scattering  abroad  its  envenomed  shafts,  and 
shedding  its  blighting  mildew  on  the  fairest  reputations. 
Even  learning— another  name  for  wisdom — philoso- 
phy— science — even  that  has  been  sometimes  perverted 
to  the  worst  of  purposes.  Assuming  the  specious 
guidance  of  untrammelled  .reason,  it  has  frequently  de- 
throned reason,  itself,  and  inculcated  principles  totally 
subversive  of  human  society  aiid  morals.  So  far  from 
being,  as  it  should  be,  the  "vital  fluid  of  organized  lib- 
erty," it  has  sometimes  become  its  deadliest  bane,  by 
enlisting  in  the  unholy  cause  of  infidelity.  It  has  not 
only  been  employed  as  the  instrument  for  severing  the 
social  bond,  but  of  weakening  that  adamantine  chain 
which  binds  the  soul  of  man  to  its  Creator. 

1  know  it  is  thought  by  some,  that  there  are  certain 
unmixed  benefits  which,  are  neither  attended  nor  fol- 
lowed by  evil.  The  easy,  extended,  and  general  inter- 
course, for  example,  which  in  progress  of  time,  will 
prevail,  between  wide^spread  portions  of  the  Union,  by 
means  of  internal  improvement,  has  been  considered 
as  promising  unadulterated  good,  I  cannot  entirely 
concur  in  this  opinion.  Great  and  obvious  advantages 
will  doubtless  be  the  result.  Asperities  and  prejudices 
which  now  exist  in  different  sections  of  the  Union,  will 
be  softened  down'and  subdued.  The  comforts,  neces- 
saries, and  luxuries  of  life  will  be  more  generally  dif- 
fused, and  the  stock  of  useful  and  practical  knowledge 
will  be  greatly  increased.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
are  evils  to  be  Jintici paled  from  the  perpetual  locomotion 
and  friction  of  <  society,  which  will  probably  counter- 
balance all  Che  advantages.  It  will  engender  a  rest- 
lessness of  spirit— a  constant  desire  of  change — ^habits 
of  expense  disproportionate  to  means— an  aversion  to 
labop-^nd  especially  agricultural  labor,  which  repays 
so  tardily.  It  will  introduce  strange  fashions  and  new 
vices  into  regions  which  are  now  untainted,  by  reason 
of  their  seclusion.  It  will„  perhaps,  rob  domestic  life — 
"The  only  bHss 
Of  paradise  that  has  surviTsd  the  fair*— 

of  much  of  its  quiet,  security  and  repose. 

From  what  has  been  said,  you  will  probably  infer, 
thatl  consider  the  continued  existence  of  our  Republic 
as  uncertain.  I  do.  I  cannot  subscribe  to  the  oft- 
repeated  dogma,  that  it  is  treason  to  despair  qf  our  free 
insUtutions ;  on  the  contrary,  I  think  it  is  folly  to  ex- 
pect that  they  will  escape  the  common  destiny  of 
created  things.  It  is  far  better  indeed  for  their  imme- 
diate security  and  preservation,  to  consider  (paradoxi- 
cal as  it  may  seem)  that  they  piust  ultimately  perish. 
Individual  man,  is  conscious  of  his  own  mortality,  and 
why  therefore  should  he  think  that  the  mere  work  of 
his  hands  is  immortal?  The  knowledge  that  the  term 
of  natural  life  is  limited,  obliges  us  to  adopt  all  the 
means  and  precautions  which  usuallyNu>nduce  to  lon- 
gevity. So  ought  it  to  be  with  the  political  body.  A 
conviction  that  the  Republic  will  sooner  or  later  perish, 
will,  if  any  thing  will,  stimulate  us  to  the  use  of  all 
those  powerful  means  and  cheeks  which  are  likely  to 
prolong  its  existence.  The  merest  tyro  in  history  and 
politics,  knows  that  a  people  can  only  continue  fre^, 
so  long  as  they  continue  virtuous;  and  the  experience 
of  mankind  fully  demonstrates,  that  nations,  as  well  as 
individuals,  have  sometimes  passed  from  a  stale  of 
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oompantive  innocence,  to  the  oppoeite  extreme,  with  a 
d^;ree  of  rapidity,  which  haa  bailBed  all  human  calen- 
Ifttion. 

That  a  Republic,  baaed  upon  the  union  of  law  and 
liberty,  is  the  best  goYernment  for  man,  aeema  an  und^ 
triable  truism.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  because  it  is 
most  condttciye  to  our  real  interests  and  happiness^  it 
is  therefore  the  roost  permanent  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  universal  prcTalence  of  the  ehristian  religion, 
would  convert  the  earth  into  a  perftct  Eden.  Order, 
peace,  justice,  charity,  and  the  long  train  of  moral  vir- 
tnes,  would  prerail  over  fraud,  injustice,  outrage,  and 
the  e(|uaHy  long  and  hideous  catalogue  of  human  vices. 
Even  government  itself  might  be  abolished  as  useless 
and  cumbrous,  if  men  were  inclined  to  yield  voluntary 
obedience  to  the  precepu  of  christian  morality.  But 
who  is  credulous  enough  to  believe,  that  on  this  side 
of  the  promised  millennium,  such  beautiful  visions  will 
ever  be  realized.  Who  does  not  know  that  so  long  as 
man  exists  in  his  present  state,  his  passbns  and  follies 
will  too  often  prevail  over  the  dictates  of  reason  and 
justice.  It  is,  in  truth,  a  gross,  though  common  error, 
to  suppose  that  Republican  govemoMnt  is,  of  allotihera, 
the  most  simple  and  natuml  in  iu  structure.  On  the 
contrary,  I  consider  it  the  meet  wonderful  and  com* 
plicated  of  all  human  contrivances.  A  watch  is  appa- 
rently a  very  simple  machine,  and  yet  if  examined^  we 
shall  find  that  its  parts  are  exquisitely  adapted,  and 
fitted  together  by  the  highest  mechanical  skill.  Happy 
would  it  be  far  us,  if  the  mechanism  of  oar  free  institu- 
tions, when  Tiolently  thrown  out  of  order,  eould  be  as 
easily  repaired  aaoar  watches;  but  there  are  no  me« 
chanical  principles  which  can  be  applied  to  the  regular 
tion  of  human  conduct.  Man,  as  a  moral  beinf^  is  not 
subject  to  the  .same  lawa  which  govern  inanimate 
matter.  There  is  no  philosophy  which  can  provide  for 
the  ever-shifting  circumstances  in  which  he  is  plaoed, 
or  which  can  scrutinize  the  subtle  phenomena  of  his 
motives,  propensities  and  passions. 

Is  there  no  rational  scheme  then,  by  which  the  exist- 
ence of  our  great  Republic,  tha  world's  last  hope,  can 
be  prolonged  7  No  practicable  plan  by  which  the  dan- 
gers that  await  us,  if  not  entirely  overcome,  may  «t 
least  be  poatponed  7  I  answer,  that  much  may  be  done 
by  powerful,  united  and  persevering  efibrt;  and  this 
brings  me  to  the  last  subdivision  of  my  subject,  already 
1  fear,  spun  out  too  much  for  the  patience  of  my  hear- 
ers. Whilst  I  solemnly  believe  that  Divine  Providence 
is  as  active,  if  not  as  visible,  in  the  afiTairs  of  nations, 
now,  as  in  the  days  of  the  Jewish  theocracy,  when  the 
children  of  Israel  were  led  through  the  deaert  by  the 
pillar  of  cloud  and  fire ;  yet,  I  also  believe,  that  human 
agency  in  every  genemtion,  is  employed  by  that  same 
Providence  to  mould  and  imprsss  the  character,  institu- 
ftions  and  morals  of  those  who  come  after  them.  It  is, 
in  truth,  an  unwavering  trust  in  the  Supreme  Being, 
and  a  profound  conviction  of  moral  accountability, 
which  constitute  the  strongest  cement  of  free  institu- 
tions. It  was,  undoubtedly,'  the  prevalence  of  the 
Atheistical  dotiuines  of  Epicurus,  which  led  to  the  rapid 
subversion  of  the  Roman  empire ;  and  the  reign  of  ter- 
ror and  bloodshed,  in  revolutionary  France,  was  not 
consummated,  until  infidel  Jacobinism  had  demolished 
the  altara  of  religion,  and  proclaimed  that  the  grave 
was  the  place  of  eternal  rest.    Free,  voluntary,  imd 


general  support,  therefore,  of  religious  iDstitwtions,  is 
absolutely  essential  to  public  and  private  Tirtae;  and* 
without  these,  Repnbliean  government  eannot  possibly 
exist.     In  the  language  of  Cowper,  whom  I  bavej 
already  quoted — 

''The  polpk (hi  the  sober  nie 
Of  hi  Isflilniate,  peoiUtr  powws,) 
Moit  fcaiKl  acknowledged,  while  the  world  shall  staad. 

The  moet  important  and  effectual  guard, 
SappoTf,  and  ornemeat  of  Tinue*8  canee.** 

Next  to  the  maintenance  of  religious  institutions,  tA 
adoption  of  wise  systems  of  education,  and  populsr 
instruction,  will  be  greatly  beneficial ;  and  there  ia  no 
part  of  education,  which»  traced  to  iu  ultimate  eonse- 
quences,  is  of  higher  utility  than  the  eariy  and  carefol 
culture  of  the  female  mind.  It  is  one  of  the  happie* 
characteristics  of  the  present  age,  that  woman  ia  allowed 
to  assert  her  just  claims  to  intellectual  improvemeiit^ 
Man,  indeed,  has  found  it  to  his  own  true  advantage, 
to  emancipau  her  from  that  inferior  condition  to.  which 
his  pride  and  tyranny  once  doomed  her ;  for  whoi  shs 
has  psssed  through  the  blooming  period  of  g;irihood, 
and  assumes  the  important  and  responsible  character 
of  a  matron,  it  is  then  that  she  becomes  herself  an  in- 
structress, and  exercjses  a  powerful  influence  oo  the 
rising  generation.  It  is  the  voice  of  a  mother  which 
first  electrifies  the  infiuit  heart ;  and  if  that  voice  is 
attuned  as  it  should  be,  to  the  accents  of  truth  and 
virtue,  its  impressions  are  almost  indelible.  On  the 
other  hand,  unless  she  who  ministers  at  the  domestic 
altar  be  qualified  for  the  sacred  cbaii^  it  ia  impossible 
to  estimate  the  mischief  which  may  follow.  The 
tender  plant  of  the  nursery  requires  incessant  watch- 
fulness and  care  j  for,  in  the  language  of  the  inmoital 
bard  of  Avon, 

***Tie  In  the  mom  and  llqiild  dew  of  youth, 
Cootagloiie  blaetmenti  are  moet  Immloeac.** 

The  general  dififusion  of  sound  popular  instraetioo  is  • 
indispensable  to  our  existenoe  as  a  free  nation ;  and  it 
is  far  more  important  than  appears  at  first  view,  that 
correct  opinions  of  human  nature  should  be  inculcated 
as  the  foundation  of  all  4iseftil  knowledge.  BAan  is/ 
neither  the  perfect  nor  perfectable  being,  which  poets 
and  political  ihapsodists  sometimes  represent  him )  on 
the  contrary,  though  j^oasassed  of  many  noble  qoalitieib 
he  has  some  which  continually  tend  to  his  debasemenu 
If  he  knows  much,  he  is  ^orant  of  more ;  his  strength 
is  blended  with  weakness,  and  good  and  eiil  flow  from 
the  same  fountain  of  his  heart.  If  the  mass  of  aodety 
were  wiser  and  better,  the  demagogue  would  not  ven- 
ture to  flatter  their  Tiees,  or  inflame  their  |inBniiwiir 
Extravagant  adulation  is  as  false  and  ridiculous,  when 
applied  to  the  crowd,  as  to  monarchs  on  their  thrones. 
Wise  legislation  may  also  aocomplish.a  great  aaaount 
of  goo4  There  ia  no  maxim  more  common  or  mors 
pernicious,  than  that  a  legislator  sboukl  be  a  nsere  pas- 
sive agent,  to  be  moved  only  by  popular  impulse  or 
caprice«  On  the  contrary,  he  should  study  the  peculiar 
genius  and  character  of  .those  who  clothe  hhii  with 
authority.  He  should  endeavor  to  promote  every  good 
tendency,  and  counteract  every  propensity  to  eviL  If 
he  be  wise  and  virtuous,  he  will  enlighten  and  improve 
society  by  the  spirit  and  elevation  of  his  Tiewa,  and 
will  be  just  as  likely  to  impart  as  to  receive  i 
If  he  perceives  amoiig  hia  countrymen  a  keen» 
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ing  «Dd  sordid  sppeiite  for  wealth— ift  growing  desire 
tta  Uaury  and  ostentatioa— an  ineidinaie  cmving  for 
lensaal,  in  prefereoce  to  moral  or  mental  enjoyment— 
an  habitaai  disregard  of  social  and  religioas  dut)r— a 
tendency  to  faction  and  to  violent  extremes^  whether 
of  relentless  hatred  or  idolatrous  admiration  of  public 
men ;  if  he  sees  any  or  all  these  things,  he  will  endesp 
I  vor  to  counteract  them  by  every  jost  and  reasonable 
meani^  not  incompatible  with  rational  freedom. 

But  with  all  the  labors  of  the  Divine,  the  Moralist, 
>  and  the  Legislator,  if  the  people  of  this  country  wish 
to  preserve  their  freedom,  they  must  take  care  how 
they  elevate  to  office  ignorant  and  vicious  men.  If 
sttch  ~B  practice  shonld  unhappily  prevail,  there  will  be 
no  more  certain  .prelude  to  political  corruption  and 
death.  If  profligacy  and  crime  be  rewarded  by  popu- 
lar fiivor,  virtue  must  either  sink  appalled  into  retirer 
meotyor  listen  herself  to  the  seducing  whispers  of  inte- 
rest and^embition.  If  ignorance  shall  usarp  the  seats  of 
wisdom;  the  schoolmaster's  lessons  will  be  needless^  and 
the  halls  of  learning  will  become  desolate^ 

Indeed  almost  every  man  and  woman  In  the  Republic, 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  has  some  share  in  the  res- 
ponsibility of  preserving  it ;  and  there  is  no  rank  or 
eondition  in  society  which  has  not  its  peculiar  Katies  to 
perform  in  order  to  promote  that  object.  The  rich  and 
educated  classes  especially,  are  bound  by  every  obliga- 
tion, to  aid  in  the  elevation  of  those  who  are  leas  fortu- 
nate. Society  must  be  improved  and  equalized,  not  by 
the  agrarian  process*  of  reducing  to  the  lowest,  but  by 
rusing  tio  the  highest  level.  States,  as  well  as  indivi- 
duals, must  practise  justice,  cultivate  harmony,  encour- 
age knowledge  and  virtue,  suppress  vice,  and  recom- 
mend simplicity  and  economy  by  example. 

That  our  political  annals  should,  occasionally,  exhibit 
instances . of  grossdepaiture  from  these  sacred  principles 
is  deeply  to  be  lamented ;  and  among  them  all  there  is 
not  one  which  will  fix  k  more  lasting  stigma  upon  the 
American  name,  than  the  course  pursued  by  our  gov- 
ernment towards  the  Cherokee  nation.  The  conspiracy 
of  kings,  which  led  to  the  partition  and  ruin  of  Poland, 
was  scarcely  a  mora  execrable  outrage  upon  human 
right,  than  the  miscalled  treaty  of  New  Behoca,  which 
was  ratilied  by  an  American  Senate,  and  by  which,  an 
unofiending  and  peaceful  people,  were  sacrificed  to  the 
rapacity  of  a  band  of  speculatora. 

it  is  hardly  less  to  be  wondered  at,  that  that  same  il- 
lustrious body,  (the  United  States  Senate,)  Aould  still 
more  recently  have  refused  the  grant  of  an  acre  of 
ground,  for  the  erection  of  a  monument  to  the  father  of 
his  country.  The  lofty  pyramid,  it  was  thoagfat,^ottld 
obstruct  the  prospect  fromthe capitol, — as  if  an  Anysri* 
can  Congress  eeulcl  have  eonstantly  before  them,  an^ob- 
jeet  tnore  likely  to  purify  and  inspire  their  deliberations. 
Notwithstanding  this  slight  to  the  memory  of  one  who 
was  "  fint  in  war,  first  in  peace,  and  firat  in  the  hearts 
of  his  countrymen,"!  would  earnestly  recommend  to  all 
who  bear  me,  to  study  diligently  the  life  and  writings 
of  that  incomparable  man.i  A  visit  to  the  falls  of  Nia- 
gara may  awaken  sublime  emotions,  but  a  pilgrimage 
to  the  shades  of  Mount  Vernon  will  rekindle  the  emben 
of  patriotism  when  almost  extinct 

Finally,  gentlemen  of  the  Lyceum,  if  my  humUe 
voice  can  encourage  you  in  your  useful  labors,  I  beg  you 
to  persevere.    Tour  Society  is  a  part  of  the  great  plAn 


for  perpetuating  our  free  institutions;  and  it  is  honorable 
to  you  to  have  set  so  excellent  an  example  to  the  youth 
of  this  city.  We,  Virginians,  though  somewhat  social 
in  our  hi^bits,  and  fond  of  conversation,  arci  not  remark- 
able for  associations  exclusively  literary.  Clubs,  we 
have  innumerable ;  some  to  promote  the  pleasures  of 
the  table ;  some  for  acquiring  the  dexterous  art  of 
throwing  the  discus;  and  others,  for  improving  the 
breed  of  that  noble  animal,  the  horse.  Our  o^n  im- 
provement we  generally  leave  eiUier  to  solitary  effort 
or  the  chances  of  fortune.  Notwithstanding  such  dis^ 
couraging  examples,  you  have  laid  the  foundation  of  a 
Society,  which  I  trust  will  fully  reward  you  by  its  bene- 
fits. In  process  of  time,  you  will  communicate  a  por- 
tion of  your  own  ardor,  to  those  who  are  now  cold  and 
indifierent;  and  it  is  not  among  the  least  gratifying 
subjects  of  remark,  that  your  proceedings  have  ahready 
inspired  an  interest  In  the  minds  of  the  gentler  se;c 
Qo  on  then  in  the  path  in  which  you  have  been  tread- 
ing. Your  example  will  kindle  an  honorable  emulation 
in  others,  and  we  may  hope  that  the  day  is  not  far  dis- 
tant, when  our  beautiful  metropolis  will  abound  in  insti- 
tutions, h&ving  for  tiieir  object  the  intellectual  advance- 
ment, true  glory,  arid  real  happiness  of  our  people. 


MUSIC. 


Mysterious  Music  1  o'er  the  realms  of  feeling 
'Tis  thine  to  reign  supreme :  thy  witching  voice 

On  the  charmed  ear,  melodiously  stealing, 
Cap  melt  to  tears,  or  bid  the  heart  rejoiced 

Some  strains  there  are**may  they  be  mute  forever ! 

I  would  not  hear  them — it  would  seem  profane ; 
They  bring  to  mind  the  loved,  the  lost,  who  never 

Shall  in  this  world  breathe  sounds  of  song  again. 

With  their  soft  notef^  awakened  mem'ries  gleaming 
With  hues  too  strangely  blended — sad,  yet  sweetr* 

Before  me  rise,  of  eyes  once  bright  and  beaming ; 
Eyes  that  on  earth  mine  never  more  shall  meet. 

Tones  of  sweet  voices  hushed ;  the  kindly  greeting 
Of  hands  once  clasped  in  mine ;  soft  cheeks  pf  bloom ; 

Hours  full  of  bliss,  pure,  exquisite  and  fleeting, 
Now  with  the  silent  past,  and  in  the  tomb. 

Thou  bast,  oh  Music !  aira  the  deep,  the  thrilling, 
Meet  for  the  spirit-stirring  trump  and  drum ; 

With  pride  and  hope  each  soldier's  bosom  filling. 
That  bid  hini  to  the  combat  foariess  come. 

And  the  slow  dirge  above  that  slain  one,  seeming 
Fit  requiem  for  the  breve ;  though  mournful,  grand ; 

That  broEithes  of  noble  deeds,  of  bannera  streaming 
0*er  those  who  died  for  their  loved  native  land. 

When  the  dark,  crimson  tide  of  war  is  pouring. 

His  country's  battle,-cry  is  ip  his  ear. 
With  clash  of  swords  and  thundering  cannon's  roaring, 

And  death  or  conquest  only  can  be  dear ; 

The  warrior  feels  the  shrill-toned  bugle  swelling- 
Its  martial  numbers,  fires  his  gallant  heart ; 

Before  his  vision  floats  his  own  loved  dweinng^ 
His  arm  is  steel— that  strain  hath  done  iu  part* 
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Tis  thine  the  bliss  of  youthful  hearU  to  heightefi, 
With  lyre  attuned  to  mirth's  inspiring  lay ; 

The  radiant  tjts  of  beauty  thou  canst  brighten — 
Make  the  dull  cheerful,  and  delight  the  gay. 

And  thou  canst  o'er  the  soul,  shed  gleams  of  glory, 
In  sacred  sounds  that  bear  the  spirits  high 

Beyond  the  earth ;  and  to  the  gray,  the  hoary, 
Bring  promise  of  a  youth  that  shall  not  die. 

Thy  spells  bring  bade  sweet  thoughts,  young  hopes,  yet 
sadness 

Blends  with  my  joy,  and  most  of  all  I  love 
Those  holy  anthems,  that  in  solemn  gladness 

Arise  in  praises  to  the  throne  abore. 

Still,  Music,  be  it  thine  to  wake  devolion. 
To  stir  each  Yirluous  feeling  of  the  souW— 

All  generous  thougbu  and  every  pure  emotion. 
Be  subject,  power  divine,  to  thy  eontrol ! 
November,  1698,  E.  A.  S. 


POTOMAC  RIVER. 

**  Dsar  native  acrefcm  !  like  peace,  00  placidy 
Sflioothhig  throagh  fertile  flelde  ihy  current  meek  ! 

Bcenes  of  my  youth !  the  aekfaif  eye  je  leave. 
Like  70a  bright  hQestbat  paint  the  cloiide  of  eve.*> 

Coleridge. 

Let  us  essay  to  discourse  somewhat  of  the  noble 
river  which  laves  our  shores,  albeit  we  know  it  will  be 
a  feeble  effort  I  ndeed,  we  never  pass  up  and  down  the 
Potomac,  (which  is,  happily,  oAen  our  wont,)  without 
being  strongly  urged  by  our  feelings  to  "utter  its 
praisea."  With  its  limpid  sources  in  the  highlands* 
its  turmoil  with  the  rocks— and  its  victory  over  tlie 
mountains,  we  are  not  famUUar^  though  it  has  been  our 
fortune  to  sUnd  on  Jefferson's  Rock  at  Harper'a  Ferry, 
and  spend  hours  at  the  Great  Falls— both  possessing, 
in  their  scenery,  as  much  of  the  grandeur  of  nature,  as, 
perhaps,  any  other  two  placeson  the  continent — ^Niagara 
hardly  excepted.  ^  But,  when  old  Potomac  (eaves  the 
bills,  and  ceasing  to  be  obstructed  by  the  obstacles  which 
impede  his  course  and  lash  him  into  foam,  quietly 
expands  into  a  broad  and  tranquil  stream  affected  only 
by  the  winds  and  tides,  almost  until  he,  as  quietly, 
falls  into  the  ocean's  bosom,  Ac  ti  our  awn ! 

If  any  one  fond  of  nature*s4>eautie8— quiet  beauties — 
wishes  to  indulge  his  taste,  let  him  00  some  pleasant 
day  in  summer,  when  there  is  breeze  enough  to  fan  th^ 
waters  and  fill  the  sails  of  the  vessels,  ensconce  himself 
on  board  one  of  the  fine  steamboats  that  continually 
plough  the  waves  of  this  river,  and  there,  taking  his 
seat  under  the  awning  of  the  promenade  deck,  as  he 
glides  past  the  shores,  "drink  in  with  his  eyes,"  all  that 
he  sees  around,  below,  and  above  him,  until  his  soul 
overflows  with  thankfulness  to  the  Giver  of  so  much 
that  is  calculated  to  soften,  refine,  and  delight  him  I 
'  There  is  no  very  bold  and  rugged  scenery  on  the 
river,  from  the  Anacostia  down  to  its  mouth, — but  the 
general  regular  slope  of  the  shores,  both  on  the  Mary- 
land and  Virginia  sides,  is  agreeably  diversified,  at 
intervals,  with  lofty  cliffy  and  promontories,  wooded  to 


tJbe  water's  edge,  and  casting  their  deep  diadowi  ftr 
out,  so  that  you  often  sail  along  for  a  mile,  with  the 
umbrageous  green  of  the  trees  keeping  the  san'a  nyi, 
from  your  head,  while  jpst  beyond  they  glance  aid 
sparkla  in  the  waves.  The  Bluff  above  Fort  Waihiiig. 
ton — the  woody  heigbu  of  Mount  YenKM— the  U^ 
banks  at  Liberty— the  cliffs  at  Stratlord,  and  dhj 
other  points,  present  commanding  views.  Betvea 
these  and  similar  ranges  of  hills  lie  extended  formiia 
and  miles,  the  fields  gently  sloping,  as  we  have  jaa 
said,  to  the  water's  edge,  crowned  during  the  aanuaer 
season,  with  the  **  abundant  harvest"— plantation  rf 
wheat,  com,  and  tobaccor-looking  rich  and  fall,  ud 
betokening  a  land  where  nature  has  been  kind  aad 
bounteous— and  man  not  iaactive— but  when  nnch  yet 
remains  to  be  done. 

^o  river  in  the  country  pObsesses  finer  or  more  eiMi> 
roanding  sites  for  country  seats  on  iu  bsnka,  thaotk 
Potomac.  These  have  often,  with  much  good  taae, 
been  occupied,  and  adorned  with  mansions,  wJMrtbof- 
pitality  is  dispensed  wilh  a  liberal  and  generonibifld. 
The. tall  and  elegant  Lombardy  Poplar  wiiroAenBuk 
these  sites,  where  the  houses  themselves  are  screened 
from  view  by  the  other  trees  with  which  they  are  so^ 
rounded.  It  is  a  Juxury,  indeed,  to  sit  m  the  portieoei 
of  these  mansions— how  often  have  we  enjoyed  it!- 
with  the  '  sun  wheeling  on  its  broad  disk  behind  the7v- 
ginia  htlls'—^ind  the  fresh  breeze  blowing  right  franik 
ocean*-lo  look  up  and  down,  the  river  roliingat  your 
feet,  as  iar  as  the  eye  can  reach— your  view  limited  ooly 
on  the  one  side  by  the  niountains  which  700  can  (aindy 
distinguish  like  stationary  clouds  in  thehoricon,aiM)(n 
the  other,  never  ending  till  the  clouds  and  water  nen 
10  unite  and  mingle  together,  and  the  vision  en  jHeite 
no  farther  I 

The  Potoinac  is  a  tortuous  river,  and  iti  chaonelii 
more  sinuous  and  winding  than  its  coarse.  SosMflM 
you  strike  out  into  a  broad  bay,  where  navies  might  lide 
with  ease,  the  shores  looking  dim  and  hazy  hi  the  db- 
tanee ;  then  you  approach  a  point,  and  donblins  tt 
shofti  you  run  into  deep  water  within  a  few  yards  of  ike 
beach,  ak>ng  which  you  sail,  until  again  yonabootaflW 
the  stream  and  reach  the  opposite  ahore.  The  akiiM 
pilot  'threads  his  way,*  boldly— for  he,  genenlly.hii 
•  ample  space  and  verge  enough.'  The  *  Reaches' of  d» 
river,  too,  as  they  are  (ialled,  are  among  iU  grestert 
beautiea— such  as  Washington's  Reach— NaBJ«»»7 
Reach,  kc  Afar  off  the  land  appears  to  'VKk* « 
either  side,  and  you  would  think  the  river  afaisptiy 
terminated  at  th^  foot  of  a  range  of  htHa-  Appi«(^ 
ing  nearer  you  find  it  gracefully  curving  a  pn^edioe 
bank,  rounding  which,  another  expanse  of  water  opesi 
to  your  view,  and  appears  again  to  end  in  a  sioBif 
manner.  It  is  thus  that  the  view  is  continoally  vary- 
Jng— *  still  beginning,  never  ending'— diveiaified  widi 
all  that  can  please  the  eye  or  gratify  our  sansa  of ssts- 
ral  beauty. 

The  river  is  not  a  solitary  highway,  wboe  nsly*- 
earionatty  the  cars  of  commerce  move  in  their  wcktes 
path.  There  are  no  prettier  vessels  any  where,  ih«» 
the  craft  that  dot  the  surface  of  the  PotoBasc,  Bid  s» 
^een  skimming  along,  with  their  white  aails  '^^ 
the  wind,  wherever  the  eye  wanderfc  Cheerily  w 
sound  of  tho  craftnaan's  song  is  heard  across  the  water, 
and  often  he  beguilea  his  silent  Watches  with  ihe  nun* 
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of  the  violin,  which,  though  rode,  sounds  not  unplea- 
aantly  to  the  ear  as  it  comes  mellowed  by  distance. — 
These  little  vessels  you  meet  constantly— yon  see  them 
stealing  out  from  the  creeks  that  run  far  inland,  and 
boTering  about  the  shores  as  if  afraid  to  venture  out— 
and  then  you  may  follow  them  pushing  boldly  into  the 
middle  of  the  stream,  spreading  their  canvass  to  catch 
the  breeze,  and  often  careening  under  its  power,  until 
they  turn  their  very  keels  to  view.  Moving  majesti- 
cally in  a  fleet  of  these,  you  will  meet  the  stately  ship^ 
heavily  laden,  returning  to  port,  or  departing  on  hervoy- 
age — a  '*  Triton  among  the  minnows^— or  oftener  still, 
the  sea  vessels  of  a  smaller  size,  but  yet  far  larger  than 
the  craft,  wending  their  way  through  this  great  tho- 
nmghfare  ibrmed  by  nature. 

Of  the  hundreds  of  beautiful  creeks— many  of  them 
larger  than  the  streams  that  are  dignified  with  the  name 
of  rivers  in  Europe — that  empty  themselves  into  the 
Potomac,  and  add  to  its  grandeui^-though  we  have 
explored  not  a  few— we  design  not  to  speak.  Let  our 
experience  in  *' crabbing  and  fishing,**  in  the  shelter- 
ed nooks  they  fbrm,  be  "unwritten."  But  Cameron, 
Pohick,  Aquia,  Occoqoan,  ChoUmk!  we  know  you 
ftJl-^we  love  you  all— (Ae  UiH  nof  ^we— nor,  though 
not  on  our  native  shores,  are  we  altogether  igno- 
rant of  Mattawoman,  Piscataway,  Nanjemoy,  and 
their  fellow  tributaries,  from  Maryland  to  the  great 
Potomac 

When  we  write  about  this  river,  we  ''speak  that  we 
do  know."  We  have  seen  Potomac  in  ail  his  moods  and 
tempers — ^furious  and  boisterous— placid  and  gentle — 
clear  and  still— turgid  and  rapid— and  in  all  there  is 
grandeur  and  beauty.  We  have  stood  where  the  wide 
river  stretches  oat  into  a  miniature  sea — five  or  six  miles 
across  from  shore  to  shore — and  listened  to  the  waves  as 
they  gently  rolled  in  and  broke  upon  the  beach,  with  a 
low  and  soft  murmur,  that  seemed  to  lull  them  to  rest— 
and,  again,  upon  the  same  spot,  we  have  heard  the  loud 
roar  of  the  waters,  as  they  rushed,  white  capped,  upon 
ihe  banks,  shooting  far  up  their  surf  and  spray,  and 
retiring  with  a  like  mad  impetuosity,  as  if  angry  at 
being  baulked  in  their  purpose  of  e&croaching  upon  the 
land. 

And  O !  the  glorious  sunsets  that  we  have  seen  whilst 
passing  up  the  river  1  Once  we  remember,  just  as  we 
reached  Mount  Vernon,  hallowed  spot !  a  flood  of  glory 
was  thrown  over  the  scene  which  made  it  enchanting. 
The  day  expired  in  splendor.  Wood  and  water  were 
dyed  a  thousand  hue^  and  the  venerable  mansion  of  the 
father  of  his  country,  stood  out,  as  it  were,  from  the 
heights,  in  the  strong  yet  chastened  light,  with  a  dis- 
tinctness unusual  Every  eye  was  turned  to  it,  A  deep 
silence  reigned ;  but  we  all  stood  uncovered,  and  even 
the  sailors,  catching  the  inspiration  of  the  moment,  lean- 
ed over  the  side  of  the  vessel,  and  gazed  in  admiration 
at  the  scene.  Slowly  and  gradually  as  we  receded  from 
the  shores,  the  brilliant  colore  of  the  setting  sun  were 
lost  in  the  approaching  shades  of  night,  and  Mount  Ver- 
non became  indistinct  in  the  distance. 

But  enough  of  Potomac,  for  this  once.  Hereafter  we 
may,  if  this  is  not  too  much  of  our  "bald,  disjointed 
chat,"  flu  another  page,  on  the  same  theme. 


LUCIUS: 

A  NOVELETTE. 

By  the  AmhorMs  of  <<  The  Cuite.'* 


CHAPTEE  Vn. 

Of(l(io.-Ah,in7llfe, 
Flowers  are  all  the  jewels  I  can  give  thee ; 
I  hate  00  castle  in  whose  stately  htlls 
y  anate  or  klnsoMO  wait  to  welcome  thee. 

JbM*«.~Oh  I  love  asks  nothlog  but  the  heart. 


E.  8. 


JOtxtmOria^  D,  C,  SepL,  18W. 


L.C.L. 

Lbttsr  vbom  Gkbt  to  Lucilb. 

"  Many,  many  weary  weeks  have  elapsed,  dear  Lu- 
cile,  since  we  last  met.  In  vain  have  I  haunted  thy 
abode.  I  have  watched  for  thee  with  a  feverad  heart, 
and  when  by  accident  I  obtained  a  glimpse  of  thee^ 
Victor  was  beside  thee.  I  have  seen,  my  beloved,  that 
thy  cheek  is  pale,  and  the  tears  were  glittering  in  thy 
dark  eyes,  even  when  he  was  wooing  thee  to  fonake 
thy  chosen  one  and  share  the  brilliant  destiny  which 
he  otEdn  to  thy  acceptance.  Ah,  Lucile  I  my  heart  it 
sorrowftil  for  thy  sufferinga,  but  8tiU.it  thrills  with  joy 
to  think  that  the  eye  dimmed  with  teara  cannot  be  daz- 
zled by  the  splendor  of  the  future,  to  which  he  oalla 
thy  onward  gaze.  He  may  bid  thee  send  forth  thy 
spirit  over  the  dark  watera  of  life,  but  like  the  dove  of 
old  it  wiU  find  no  land  of  promise  whereon  to  ibid  the 
weary  wing,  and  it  will  bring  back  no  symbol  of  peace 
to  thy  sorrowful  souL  And  do  I  not  love  thee  mora 
deeply,  more  dearly  for  thy  unswerving  faith?  Are  not 
our  souls  knit  together  by  a  deeper,  holier  tie,  than 
thoee  whose  Heaven  is  all  sunshine?  whoee  heart* 
ne'er  knew  what  a  hallowed  thing  unwavering  love 
may  become  7  My  soul  is  filled  with  thee— ^Thy  glori* 
ous  beauty,  and  thy  gentle  nature  have  woven  a  spell 
around  me,  that  is  on  my  whole  being.  There  is  not 
an  hour  that  thou  art  not  ever  with  me  in  my  thoughts. 
I  have  been  painting  a  likeness  of  the  mother  and  in* 
fant  Jesus,  and>  in  the  heavenly  brow  of  that  madona 
I  recognize  a  resemblanoe  to  thee,  my  heart's  ideal; 
and  again  in  the  smiling  mouth  of  the  sleeping  cherub 
thy  expression  breaks  on  me.  I  sit  for  houre  before  it, 
my  hand  hanging  listless  by  my  side,  gazing  on  that 
smile,  and  dreaming  of  thee.  E(,ow  is  this  to  end  ?  To 
lose  thee  will  be  to  loee  the  beseon  light  that  guides 
me  on  to  fame^-to  tear  the  mantle  of  geniiw  firom 
my  soul,  and  trample  it  in  the  dust  and  mire.  To 
win  thee  from  thy  home,  to  foUow  my  weary  pil* 
grimage,  is  to  ask  of  thee  to  sacrifice  the  elpganciei^ 
almost  the  necessaries  of  life,  to  brighten  my  other* 
wise  desolate  tot.  And  thy  obdunts  father:  though 
he  has  no  sympathy  for  me,  or  even  for  thee,  his 
own,  his  only  child,  1  cannot  think  of  his  desolation, 
deprived  of  thee,  without  shuddering  at  the  thought 
of  his  lonely  age^^his  solitary  dwelling ;  yet  the  choice 
will  be  his  to  receive  his  lost  treasure  t>ack  again  with 
pardon,  or  yield  her  to  the  protection  of  as  true  and 
loving  a  heart  as  ever  was  offered  at  the  shrine  of 
woman. 

'*  I  can  no  longer  endure  this  life,  Lueiie.  It  unfits  me 
for  every  thing,  and  I  know  that  thou  art  not  less  un- 
happy than  myself.  End  this  suspense— decide  thy 
fate  and  mine.    In  a  few  days  I  sail  for  America— the 
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home  of  my  forefathers:  I  have  an  uncle  there— a  poor 
but  a  good  man—he  has  written  for  me  to  come  to  him, 
and  the  little  property  that  he  possesses  shall  eTentually 
become  mine. 

<  A  ship  ie  floftUog  In  the  hartwr  now, 
A  wind  to  hOT^ng  o'«  the  monntnln*!  brow 
m         «        «         *         «         *        * 
The  halcyou  brood  sroaod  the  foamlesf  leles ; 
The  tnacheroue  ocean  hae  fonwom  Its  wtlee ; 
The  merrj  mariners  we  bold  end  fVee, 
Say,  D7  heart**  idd^  wUt  tboa  eail  wl(h  me  .'* 
**  Answer  me,  adored  Lucile:  weigh  all  thy  present 
adTantages  against  the  vigilant  affection  which  will 
suffer  no  sorrow,  that  love  may  avert,  to  &11  on  thy 
gentle  heart;  which  will  view  thee  as  the  shrined  di- 
vinity of  my  home— an  angel  presiding  over  my  house- 
hold   gods— and  then  ehooee  thy  destiny.     I  have 
health,  eneiyy,  and  hope;  why  then  shall  I  not  be 
enabled  to  win  for  thee  a  home  in  that  far  land  to 
which  I  hasten,  which  if  lees  splendid  than  thy  native 
one,  will  be  thrice  blessed  by  the  undying  love  which 
will  brighten  our  lowly  lot.    Meet  roe  to-morrow  even- 
ing.    I  shall  be  in  the  pavilion  when  the  moon  is 
rising.    Come  to  me  with  thy  heart  full  of  love,  and 
thy  soul  nerved  to  endure  the  separation  from  thy  early 
home— the  severing  of  thy  early  ties  for  one  which  shall 
replace  them  alL    Forgive  my  seeming  presumption — 
I  doubt  thee  not,  because  n^  heart  has  taught  me  the 
fitiih  of  thine.    Adieu.  a  G.** 

''And  how  have  I  deserved  this  trust 7**  murmured 
the  unhappy  girl,  clasping  her  hands  over  her  pallid 
brow."  I,  who  even  now  am  expecting  each  moment 
the  entrance  of  him  to  whom  a  few  more  days  will 
give  a  husband's  claim  to  my  love.  I  have  been  weak ; 
wavering  where  I  should  have  been  most  firm.  I  will 
make  one  more  appeal,  and  if  'tis  fruitless,  I  can  but 
lie  down  and  die ;  for  let  me  turn  whither  I  will,  there 
is  no  hope  for  me.  On  one  hand  the  curse  of  a  fiither 
hangs  suspended  over  my  head ;  and  on  the  other,  the 
madness  of  sufiering  Sidney  to  believe  me  false  as 
weak." 

She  arose  and  paced  the  room  wildly.  In  a  few 
moments  Victor  entered.  He  looked  at  her  an  insunt 
in  surprise.  "  Well,  my  fiur  cousin,  I  am  happy  to 
see  that  you  are  at  last  wearied  with  your  listless  de- 
meanor, and  have  concluded  not  to  look  as  if  hope  was 
ibrever  banished  from  your  heart.  Why,  what  has 
thus  excited  you,  my  beautiful  ?"  he  inquired,  plajrfuUy 
touching  her  cheek,  on  which  a  spot  of  deep  erimson 
glowed.  She  drew  back  haughtily--then  suddenly 
throwing  herself  before  him  she  exclaimed : 

"  Victor,  behoM  me  a  suppliant  at  your  feet :  If  you 
would  notice  me  die  here— if  yon  have  one  spark  Of 
generosity  or  human  feeling  in  your  heart,  be  not  cal- 
lous to  my  appeaL  Read  this  letter— it  reached  me  by 
accident,  for  the  irily  priest  dropped  it,  without  intend' 
ing  it,  when  he  came  to  rae  with  a  message  from  my 
lather.  I  am  your  plighted  bride ;  but  you  well  know 
that  I  was  teiiified  into  becoming  so,  by  the  violence 
of  my  father.  Oh,  Victor !  save  me  from  becoming  a 
loveless  wife,  or  an  aocursed  child." 

Victor  appeared  afiRjcted,  as  he  raised  her  from  the 

floor,  and  placed  her  on  a  seat.    "  Dear  Lucile,  why 

make  such  an  apjseal  to  me  7  You  know  full  well  that 

1  have  no  power  to  turn  your  father  from  his  purpose." 

"Do  not  make  so  pitiful  an  evasion,*'  said  Lucile, 


SQomfuUy.  **  There  is  at  least  one  way  of  releasing 
me  from  this  detestable  bondage:  by  withdrawing 
yourself  from  this  place,  you  can  £ree  me  from  the  mar- 
riage, and  your  own  presence  at  the  same  time.** 

"You  are  flattering,  my  pretty  co*;  bat  in  truth 
you  ask  too  much,  when  you  expea  me  to  withdraw 
myself  from  your  presence  or  to  ofiend  my  ancle  by 
declining  an  alliance  on  which  his  heart  is  set ;  but, 
truth  to  toll,  not  half  so  much  as  my  own.  Grey  can- 
not  tove  you  better  than  I,  and  the  balance  will  be  much 
in  your  favor  by  remaining  under  your  &thei*s  root 
Excuse  me,  Lucile,  but  your  pale  cheek,  and  chilling 
reserve,  since  I  have  been  taught  to  look  on  you  as  my 
affianced  bride,  have  wearied  me;  and  if  I  appear  hardi 
or  unfeeling,  it  is  because  I  use  the  language  of  pbin 
common  sense ;  yet  there  is  not  the  leas  of  deep  and 
true  affection  in  my  heart  for  you.  I  have  too  high  a 
regard  for  your  happiness,  to  permit  you  to  wed  Grey. 
If  I  do  not  marry  you  myself,  your  father  will  be  of- 
fended, and  cast  me  off  You  will  eventually  elope 
with  this  painter,  and  leave  me  to  wear  the  wiUow." 

"  You  speak  lightly,  sir— as  if  happiness  were  a  jest, 
and  affection  transferable  at  wilL" 

**If  I  do  speak  lightly,  Lucile,"  said  be  earnestly, 
''  Gh)d  knows  I  feel  deeply.  Do  you  suppose  that  your 
evident  shrinking  has  not  cut  me  to  the  heart  ?  or  that 
I  have  watched  your  struggles  of  feeling  without  bitter- 
ness 7  No — ^I  should  have  been  more  or  lees  than  man 
could  I  have  done  so.  Addrsss  your  appeal  to  your 
father— if  his  consent  can  be  won,  I  will  resign  you  at 
once  to  my  more  fortunate  rival,  thougih  in  ao  doing  I 
destroy  my  own  hopes  of  happiness.  At  this  moment 
I  more  deeply  envy  Sidney  Grey,  in  his  poverty  and 
friendiessness,  than  I  ever  dreamed  I  should  envy  any 
man.  Take  back  your  letter,  Lucile — ^I  do  not  wish  to 
read  it— my  course  Is  decided.  Yet  I  pray  you  do  not 
think  me  intentionally  unkind."  He  threw  the  letter  on 
her  lap,  and  hastily  left  the  room. 

"Oh,  Heaven  1  what  will  become  of  me?"  she  ex- 
claimed. "Is  there  no  avenue  of  escape  for  roe?  Cruel! 
cruel  Victor !  to  exact  the  fulfilment  of  the  bond !  C^ 
Qtod  I  be  thou  my  friend,  for  hope  has  deserted  me." 

*'  Lady,  you  have  a  friend,  if  you  have  the  courage  to 
embrace  his  proposal,"  said  a  low  voice  at  her  side. 
She  turned  and  beheld  the  priesL 

''What  is  it 7"  inquirsd  she,  scarcely  conscioos  ai 
what  she  was  uttering. 

''To  fly  from  tyranny,  and  reward  the  noble  heart 
which  would  shed  the  last  drop  of  bk>od  that  gives  hie 
to  it  for  your  sake.  The  letter  was  iiol  dropped  by 
accident.  I  promised  that  it  should  reach  jrou,  and  yoa 
have  iL  Can  yon  hesitate  when  you  love  him,  and  he 
woos  you  to  become  his  bride?  Another  week  will 
leave  you  no  power  to  choose  between  the  evil  of  hope- 
Joss  love,  or  a  heartless  marriage." 

"And  my  father?" 

"Leave  him  to  his  own  devices,"  returned  the  priest, 
with  a  scornful  laugh.  "If  you  are  the  light  of  his  life— 
the  Joy  of  his  eyes — he  will  recall  you ;  if  not,  why  let 
him  live  on  in  the  solitude  to  whidi  his  stubborn  pride 
will  doom  him,  while  you  bring  joy  to  the  heart  that  is 
devoted  to  yon.  Say  but  the  word,  lady,  and  before 
your  bridal  day  all  things  shall  be  in  readineas  lor  your 
flight.  Read  that  letter  once  more,  and  lAea  make  your 
decision." 
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*'  It  needs  it  not— toy  decision  is  already  made,"  said 
LiQcile,  with  a  calmne^  that  surprised  herself.  ''Any 
destiny,  however  dark,  w-ere  preferable  to  a  separation 
from  him.  Repeat  my  words  to  him,  and  say  that  to- 
morrow evening  will  find  me  at  the  payilion,  without 
fait,  ready  to  forsake  alt  and  follow  him  in  exile  or 
death." 

The  priest  bowed  low  and  left  her.  ''The  die  is 
cast,"  she  murmured.  '^A  few  more  hours  and  my  poor 
old  father  Will  be  desolate.  Tet  he  has  driven  me  to 
it«  Had  he  continued  the  same  to  me  that  he  once  was, 
I  could  never  have  abandoned  him — not  even  for  Sid- 
ney, truly  as  I  love  him." 

Her  once  indulgent  parent  had  indeed  changed.  Lat- 
ierly  she  almost  feared  to  go  into  his  presence :  he 
%  received  her  with  frowns,  and  his  lips  seklom  unclosed 
but  to  utter  some  sarcasm  against  her  faded  looks,  or 
express  bitter  contempt  for  her  absent  lover.  The 
kindlier  feelings  of  his  nature  appeared  to  be  embittered 
against  all  around  him,  and  her  consent  to  wed  her 
cousin  had  been  wrung  fVom  her  in  a  moment  of  frantic 
passion,  when  the  curse  of  an  ofiended  parent  was 
tremblihg  on  his  lip.  The  consent  had  no  sooner  been 
given,  than  her  father  insisted  on  the  marriage  taking 
place,  so  soon  as  preparations  could  bo  made  to  celebrate 
it  on  the  magnificent  scale  he  desired.  Already  was 
the  mansion  crowded  with  their  "  troops  of  friends," 
who  had  gathered  around  them  for  the  joyful  occasion, 
and  nuiny  were  the  comments  made  on  the  depresaon 
and  languor  of  the  &ir  bride.  The  younger  portion  of 
the  guests  looked  on. the  superb  triMuem  of  their  com- 
panion, and  marvelled  that  the  possessor  of  so  much 
splendor,  and  the  betrothed  of  the  handsome  Victor, 
should  wear  so  joyless  an  expression.  They  little 
dreamed  that  a  thrill  of  silent  agony  shot  through  that 
wearied  heart,  at  every  fresh  proof  of  her  father's  osten- 
tation, in  thus  decking  the  victim  of  his  pride,  while  he 
refiised  to  her  even  a  few  short  weeks  in  which  to 
reconcile  herself  to  the  new  destiny  that  awaited  her. 

Victor  would  willingly  have  delayed  the  marriage 
until  his  cousin  became  less  repugnant  to  it ;  but  the 
imperious  &ther  had  so  long  reigned  over  his  household 
with  despotic  sway,  that  any  hint  of  a  proposal  of  the 
kind  elicited  such  a  storm  of  passion,  that,  fearing  to 
offend  him,  and  thus  forfeit  not  only  his  cousin,  but  all 
hope  of  future  assistance  firom  him,  he  became  the  pas- 
sive instrument  of  the  irascible  old  man. 

Victor  was  the  only  child  of  a  younger  brother,  who 
had  dissipated  his  slender  patrimony  long  before  his 
death,  and  from  infancy  he  had  been  dependent  on  his 
uncle.  General  Montressor  had  spared  no  expense  in 
giving  him  a  fitting  education  ;  and  while  the  two  chil- 
dren were  yet  in  their  cradles,  their  future  destiny  had 
been  decided  in  hn  own  mind.  His  own  observations 
had  taught  him  that  those  who  are  reared  together  sel- 
donti  become  attached  with  other  than  the  love  of  kin- 
dred, and  to  guard  against  this  he  had  sufiTered  his 
nephew  to  be  educated  in  his  native  land,  while  his 
daughter  grew  in  loveliness  beneath  his  own  rooC  On 
the  death  of  both  his  parents,  within  a  few  hours  of 
each  other,  Sidney  Grey  had  been  adopted  into  his 
family,  and  it  never  occurred  to  the  old  soldier  that  the 
two  bright  creatures  who  played  around  him  in  infancy, 
should  ever  dream  of  being  more  to  each  other  than 
lm>tber  and  sister. 


All  the  pride  of  his  haughty  nature  centered  in  his 
daughter.  She  was  the  Peri  of  his  house — ^the  inheri- 
tor of  her  mother's  matchless  beauty ;  the  heiress  of  his 
vast  wealth,  his  unsullied  name.  He  might  have  said 
in  the  tender  and  exquisite  words  of  the  poet : 

*  *  Her*B  was  the  voice  that  eoothed  my  home ; 

She  was  my  world,  my  Jife,  my  light; 

The  care,  the  charm  that  bleesed  my  eyes. 

That  filled  the  day,  and  filled  the  night 
^  *  m  *  * 

Her  image  mirrored  back  my  heart;  - 

M(y  Uft*B  beat  days  were  on  her  brow. 

One  conetaoi  light  of  happiness.** 

Yet  with  all  this  love  for  his  child,  he  saw  her  fading 
before  his  eyes,  without  entertaining  a  thought  of  sacri- 
ficing the  cherished  aim  of  his  life.  Conscious  that  he 
was  inflicting  misery  where  he  desired  to  bestow  hap- 
piness; he  became  morose  and  embittered  toward  every 
one.  He  had  not  sufiicient  self-command  to  repress 
his  harshness,  yet  when  he  saw  the  tears  his  daughter 
vainly  endeavored  to  conceal,  he  would  have  relented, 
had  not  his  unbending  nature  impelled  him  to  persevere 
in  what  he  had  once  undertaken. 

^  Men  have  died,  and  worms  have  ate  them,  but  not 
for  love,**  muttered  he ;  "  aye,  and  women  too— their 
hearts  are  made  of  sterner  stuff*  than  to  break  for  a  trifle. 
She  will  fret  a  little  now,  but  soon  the  rose  will  come 
to  her  cheek,  and  those  soft  eyes  will  look  with  renewed 
joy  on  this  beautiful  world.  She  shall  never  miss  the 
love  I  have  denied  her:  my  care  shall  be  so  unwearied, 
and  Victor  will  be  so  devoted.  Ah,  no!  she  cannot 
long  grieve  for  what  is  unattainable."  And  thus  he 
silenced  the  ''still  small  voice"  that  was  whispering  to 
him  of  a  broken  heart,  and  an  early  grave. 


CHAPTER  YUL 

My  noble  father, 
I  do  perceive  here  a  divided  duty : 
*  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

But  here*!  my  husband ; 
And  so  much  duty  as  my  mother  showed 
To  you,  preferring  you  before  her  father. 
So  mudi  I  challenge  that  I  may  profess 
Due  to  the  Moor,  my  lord.  Oiheilo. 

The  bridal  evening  came.  It  was  as  glorious  a  night 
as  ever  a  bright  moon  shone  on.  The  mansion  flashed 
with  a  thousand  lights,  and  the  mingled  sounds  of  mu- 
sic, and  words  of  welcome,  were  borne  forth  on  the  still 
air  of  night,  Bia  group  after  group  arrived  at  the  door, 
and  received  the  hearty  greeting  of  their  host 

Lucile  was  in  her  dressing-room,  surrounded  by  a 
bevy  of  dark-eyed  Aourtt,  who  were  to  act  as  bride- 
maids  to  her. 

«« Well,  Lucile,"  said  one,  "I  believe  your  own  taste 
is  purest  after  all  Those  simple  orange  flowers 
wreathed  in  your  raven  hair,  are  more  beautiful  than 
jewels ;  and  that  robe  of  embroidered  muslin  is  certainly 
more  elegant  than  this  of  lace  and  satin ;  but  then  yoa 
are  so  beautiful  that  you  need  not  the  '  foreign  aM  of 
omamenu*  What  will  your  father  say  to  your  simple 
toilette,  when  his  wish  was  to  see  you  not  only  the 
fairest,  but  the  most  sumptuously  attired  bride,  that  our 
island  could  produce." 

*'  He  will  not  have  much  thought  to  bestow  on  my 
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&na»f  fttid  a  few  boun  beace,  I  fbu,  it  will  matter  little 
to  him  what  I  may  wear  or  how  appear.  A  few  more 
brief  momeots  and  my  deatiny  will  be  decided,"  she 
marmwed  in  a  low  tone.  *'  Oh,  Qod !  in  mercy  soften 
my  father's  heart  in  my  foTor." 

Half  an  hour  later  a  gay  burst  of  music  swept  through 
the  wide  halls :  the  folding  doors  were  thrown  open  to 
admit  the  bridal  party,  and  to  the  surprise  of  every  one 
the  bridegroom  alone  appeared,  with  a  face  of  the  hue 
of  death,  and  hastily  advancing  to  General  Montressor 
whispered  something  in  his  ear.  He  sank  on  a  seat 
overpowered  by  his  emotions;  but  instantly  starting 
up,  left  the  room  and  proceeded  with  hasty  strides  to 
the  chamber  of  his  daughter.  At  the  door  he  met  the 
terrified  Agnes. 

**  Speak^teli  me  the  truth,  on  peril  of  your  Hie,"  said 
be,  eatching  the  giri  by  the  arm.  <*  Where  is  my 
daughter?  your  young  mistress?  Guide  me  to  her  this 
instanL*' 

**  'Deed,  sir*-master— I  doesnH  know.  She  sent  me 
out  and  ajed  the  ladies  to  leave  her  ak)oe  a  few  momeots 
*' until  Mas' Victor  came  {"said  the  trembling  negro. 
**  'Deed,  I  doesn't  know  where  she  went  Uv" 

"  Liar,"  aaid  the  esciled  fiither ;  bending  his  white 
lips  to  the  ear  of  the  giri,  he  continued,  *'  I  know  you 
are  in  her  coniidence*-tell  me  where  I  ean  find  her,  and 
freedom  is  your's-^ye,  freedom"— think  of  ii— think  of 
it  Refuse,  and  by  the  Eternal  I  will  kill  you  where 
you  stand." 

The  eyes  of  Agnes  rolled  in  wild  tenor,  and  for  an 
instant  she  seemed  undecided,  but  her  master  tightened 
his  grasp  on  her  arm,  and  said  in  a  low  hissing  tone, 
"  Decide-<-fkeedom,  or—you  know  the  alternative." 

She  pointed  to  the  garden.  Dashing  her  from  him, 
with  hasty  steps,  he  threaded  his  way  through  the  tor- 
tuous pathway  leading  to  the  pavilion,  preceded  by 
Victor,  who  had  no  sooner  heard,  the  words  of  the  girl 
than  he  rushed  forward  with  the  speed  of  a  maniac 

*' Thank  Heaven,  I  am  armed,"  muttered  he ;  "and 
twill  be  hard,  but  I  wrest  her  from  him.  To  lose  her 
now~-to  be  the  scoff  of  witlings  and  fools,  were  worse 
than  death.  Mine  she  most  be  at  any  expense."  And 
grinding  his  teeth  with  rage,  he  sped  on  with  renewed 
activity. 

The  pavilion  was  not  yet  vacated  by  those  who 
riiould  have  been  far  away.  The  moonlight  was  stream- 
ing through  the  windows  on  two  figures,  and  a  third 
one  stood  withooL  A  white-robed  girl  supported  by 
the  wieathing  clasp  of  her  lover,  as  if  about  to  move 
forward,  and  a  stout  heavy  built  man,  who  stood  as 
sentinel  at  the  door,  appeared  accoutred  for  the  road. 
Tapping  on  the  stops  with  his  whip,  he  said— 

"You  had  best  hurry,  86no^— the  carriage  is  waiting 
at  the  end  of  the  avenue." 

"Let  us  be  going,  dearest,"  said  Sidney.  "Your 
absence  most  soon  be  discovered." 

"Ah,  let  me  take  one  more  look  at  my  forsaken 
home.  Before  I  leave  it,  perhaps  ibrever,  suffer  me  to 
waft  back  one  more  blessing  to  my  old  father — aban- 
doned in  his  latter  days  by  his  only  child.  Ah,  Sid- 
ney, were  not  my  love  as  strong  as  death,  as  deeply 
seated  as  the  foundations  of  my  very  being,  I  could  not 
leave  him  thus." 

"Put  your  trust  in  me,  Lucile,"  murmured  Sidney, 
in  tones  of  such  thrilling  tenderness,  that  she  Celt  at  that 


moment  it  were  easier  far  to  yield  a  world  than  the 
love  of  that  noble  heart. 

"  I  do,  fondly,  fiiithfully,  impliddy."  She  turned  her 
farewell  glance  on  the  home  she  had  left,  gleaming 
through  the  trees  like  a  fairy  palace.  A  strain  of  mu- 
sic came  on  the  wind.  "Hark!  'tis  the  triumphal 
march  with  which  the  bridal  party  were  to  enter  the 
saloon,  and  I  am  hereb  We  must  hasAen  hence  or  be 
discovered,"  and  with  a  long,  struggling  sigfa,  she  turned 
from  her  home  I 

They  had  proceeded  but  few  steps  from  the  door, 
when  with  one  wild  bound,  Victor  sprang  in  the  midst 
of  the  group,  and  dashing  the  servant  aside,  endeavored 
to  wrench  Lucile  from  the  grasp  of  her  lover,  while  be 
presented  a  pistol  to  his  breasL 

"  Yield  her  or  die !"  said  he,  as  Sidney  struck  the 
weapon  up  with  one  hand,  and  with  the  other  defended 
Lucile  from  his  violence. 

**  Never— so  help  me  Heaverw  Back,  foolish  boy, 
and  seek  not  to  stain  your  soul  with  the  crime  of  mur- 
der." 

Victor  ground  his  teeth  with  fury,  and  drew  a  second 
pistol  from  his  breast — 

"Hold,"  exclaimed  Lucile,  "  'tis  too  late  to  claim  me 
now.  i  am  his  in  the  sight  of  HeaveOy  as  in  the  fervor 
of  my  own  love." 

"'TIS  net  too  late  to  sever  the  bond,"  said  Victor, 
firing  as  she  spoke.  The  arm  that  supported  her  relaxed 
its  hold,  and  Sidney  staggered  back  against  a  tree. 

"Oh,  God— oh,  God!  what  have  I  done  to  bring  on 
me  such  extremity  of  wretchedness,"  shrieked  the  un- 
happy Lucile.  "  Back— back-r4ouch  me  not  thou 
demon  of  my  fate.  Till  ym  came,  I  was  happy— and 
hear  me  now  swear  before  theXSod  of  my  fathers,  that 
if  Sidney  is  the  victim  to  your  insane  fury,  I  poor  on 
you  the  curse  of  a  stricken  hearL  Leave  me,  before 
madness  comes  and  darkens  the  soul  you  have  lain 
desolate."  The  roused  soul  that  flashed  from  her  dila- 
ted eyes,  and  lightened  over  her  whole  countenance, 
awed  her  cousin  into  silence. 

"Lucile,  dearest  Lucile!  calm  your  agony,"  said 
Sidney,  recovering  from  the  shock  he  had  received,  "I 
am  not  wounded.  Your  dear  image  has  been  my  guar- 
dian angel  to  save  me  from  the  weapon  of  yon  mad- 
man. Look,"  and  he  drew  from  his  bosom  a  miniature 
which  had  been  shattered.  The  gokl  setting  bad  been 
a  shield  against  the  bullet  of  her  kinsman,  which  but  for 
it,  had  stretched  him  lifeless  at  her  feet. 

"  Oh,  God !  I  thank  thee !  any  wretchedness  I  can 
bear  but  his  loss,"  murmured  Lucile,  raising  her  clasped 
hands  to  Heaven,  and  bursting  into  a  violent  passion  of 
tears. 

For  some  moments  General  Montressor  bad  stood  a 
mute  witness  of  the  scene.  He  now  broke  silence,  and 
in  a  voice  which  had  lost  none  of  its  sternness  said- 
Tears  well  become  you,  and  if  they  sprang  frooa  the 
right  source,  I  might  yet  have  some  hope  of  recaltii^ 
you  to  the  sphere  you  have  wilfuDy  abandoned.  Spea]^ 
degenerate  daughter  of  my  house— choose  your  fiiie— 
'tis  the  last  moment  of  hope— abandon  him  to  whoos 
you  ding— return  to  your  home,  and  all  shall  be  for- 
given. Follow  his  fortunes,  and  I  will  neTer  see  yoa 
more — the  pall  of  forgetfuloeas  shall  shroud  your  very 
being  from  my  knowledge.  Speak— decide." 
"  Oh,  father!  is-there  no  hope  ?  Yoa  will  not OMt  ass 
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off  atterly— I  am  his  wedded  wife— -forgiTe-^forgire 
me,  Aoher.** 

**  Never— but  on  one  condition.  Tboee  ties  may  be 
broken.  Snfier  tbem  to  become  as  though  they  were 
not,  and  I  can  clasp  you  to  my  breast  once  more  as  my 
daughter— but  as  ida  wife,  nerer.'* 

Lucile  raised  her  bowed  head,  and  her  fair  cheek 
glowed  with  emotion,  as  she  placed  her  hand  in  that  of 
Sidney,  and  said — 

**  Then  is  my  fate  decided.  I  should  be  unworthy 
the  name  of  woman — unworthy  of  the  love  which  he 
bears  me,  could  I  forsake  my  husband.  No,  fhther : 
though  you  are  Io?ed  deeply,  dearly,  my  choice  is  made. 
I  go  forth  to  the  world,  to  struggle,  perchance,  with 
difficulties  of  which  I  have  not  dreamed,  but  they  will 
be  sweetened  by  love,  and  may  you  not  be  haunted  by 
remorse  for  the  course  you  have  pursued  toward  the 
child  of  her  who  lies  in  her  silent  grave.    Adieu'* 

"  Hear  me  a  nloment,  before  we  part,**  said  Grey. 
*^  General  Montressor,  you  have  treated  me  in  this 
matter,  as  though  I  possessed  not  the  feelings  of  a  man, 
yet  I  fbrgife  and  I  pity  you ;  for  you  k>ve  your  daughter 
better  than  your  life,  though  your  pride  refuses  to 
yield  to  her  entreaties.  If  yon  can  live  without  her,  let 
your  heart  be  at  rest  on  her  account.  Her  happiness 
shall  be  my^  first  care,  and' though  you  hau  spumed  my 
allianee,  you  know  that  you  may  confide  her  to  my 
love  with  implicit  faith.** 

They  turned  away,  and  a  turn  in  the  walk  soon  hid 
them  from  view. 

'*Stop,  we  part  not  thus,"  shouted  Victor,  maddened 
by  the  triumph  of  his  rival. 

y  Forbear,**  said  his  uncle,  in  a  stern  tone,  at  the  same 
time  laying  a  nervous  grasp  on  the  arm  of  his  nephew. 
"Rather  thank  Heaven  that  you  have  not  a  human 
life  to  answer  (or.  Let  them  go:  a  pair  of  love-sick 
fiwla — the  dream  will  soon  be  over,  and  then  you  will 
be  annply  avenged." 

*^  No— «  few  appeals  and  you  will  forgive  Uiem— re- 
ceive them  again,  and  all  will  be  forgotten,"  said  Victor. 

'*  By  my  fiuth,  no^"  replied  the  old  man  with  bitter- 
nen.  **  What  /,  who  have  so  worshipped  her,  to  be  thus 
deeeived,  and  forgive?  Never  was  a  father  so  devoted 
to  a  chikl.  At  night  my  last  thought  was  of  her ;  my 
last  murmured  word  a  blessing  on  that  heart  which  has 
become  estranged  from  me.  When  I  awoke,  it  was 
with  the  glad  thought  that  I  shouM  see  her  bright  face 
smiling  on  me.  I  have  followed  her  lithe  and  lovely 
figure  with  my  eyes  dimmed  with  the  tears  of  affection 
and  pride.  She  knew  that  she  was  the  life  of  my  life — 
the  pulse  of  my  heairt-^yet  she  has  forsaken  me.  Can 
I  forgive  such  base  ingratitude  7  Never— never !" 

Utterly  overcome  by  his  emotions,  ho  sat  down  on 
the  marble  steps  which  led  into  the  pavilion,  and  wept. 
A  few  words  spoken  at  that  moment  in  favor  of  his 
child,  might  have  restored  her  to  his  arms  as  dearly 
cherished  as  ever,  but  the  priest  suddenly  appeared. 

''The  company  are  still  in  silent  wonder  at  your 
protracted  absence,'*  said  he,  and  lowering  his  voice 
he  muttered  something  in  the  ear  of  his  patron,  which 
appeared  to  chafe  his  spirit  anew.  He  arose,  and  after 
a  brief  struggle,  regained  his  composure. 

"  Retire  to  your  own  room,  Victor.  That  lowering 
brow  is  unfit  for  a  scene  of  ftaHMtg.  For  me,  my  duty 
to  myself  calls  on  me  to  sustain  my  cbaraeter  before 


those  among  whom  I  have  dwelt  for  so  many  years." 
In  silence  Victor  obeyed—and  stilling  the  mighty  emo* 
tions  that  were  wringing  his  heart,  by  the  ezeroise  of 
a  pride,  which  by  indulgence  had  become  the  master 
passion  of  his  soul,  he  proceeded  to  the  house.    . 

*'  My  fi-iends,"  said  he  in  a  husky  tone,  ''you  behold 
in  me  a  forsaken  father.  My  daughter  has  chosen  to 
follow  the  fortunes  of  Sidney  Grey.  Henceforth  I 
have  no  child.  My  nephew  shall  be  unto  me  as  a  son, 
but  the  name  of  Lucile  shall  from  this  hour  be  an  inter* 
dieted  word.  Let  those  who  love  me,  or  value  my 
friendship,  aid  me  in  forgetting  that  1  have  a  child. 
Our  revels  must  not  bo  interrupted  by  this  untoward 
occurrence.    Let  us  have  music." 

And  the  sounds  of  revelry  came  from  those  walls, 
which,  if  nature  had  been  allowed  free  course^  would 
have  echoed  hack  the  waitings  of  anguish  for  the  toss  of 
their  youthful  heiress.  A  hollow  and  unreal  pageant 
was  throwing  its  mockery  over  the  aching  heart,  and 
burning  brain,  as  if  the  sounds  of  mirth  oouJd  bring 
the  reality,  or  the  spirit  of  mek)dy  ooukl  breathe  into 
the  soul  its  divine  essence,  ^nd  bid  the  warring  passions 
cease— the  sorrowful  heart  be  joyful 

The  priest,  that  dark  and  strange  man,  was  standing 
under  the  shadow  of  the  trees,  and  a  mocking  smile  was 
on  his  pale  lips  as  he  stopped  and  listened  to  the  min- 
gled sounds  which  fioated  on  the  evening  air. 

"Aye— laugh— dance — ring  out  your  joyous  mea- 
sures, but  each  note  falls  on  Ats  heart  as  a  knelL  OM 
dotard !  to  be  played  on  thus,  and  by  mo— tR<f  his 
dependent,  his  apirUud  director— ha  I  ha !  ha !  1  can 
laugh  to  think  how  completely  this  man,  who  lords  it 
o'er  his  hundreds  of  slaves— who  bows  not  his  head  to 
any  man — ^is  under  my  dominion :  and  if  he  knew  whom 
he^thus  humbles  himself  before.  Holy  Mother!  would 
there  not  be  a  reckoning  between  us!  And  1 — what 
have  I  bound  myself  to  his  side  for?  Chained,  Prome* 
theus-like,  with  the  vulture  of  the  jwtl  preying  on  my 
soul.  Heart  of  mine  thou  knowest  I  *bide  my  time,* 
and  'twill  come  ere  long.  /  urged  him  to  the  unnatn- 
ral  course  he  has  pursued  toward  his  daughter.  / 
played  on  tha  feelings  of  Victor,  and  used  him  aa  my 
tooL  /  performed  the  solemn  rite  which  weds  his 
child  to  poverty,  and  will  bring  him  with  sorrow 
and  remorso  to  his  gravCi  for  he  shall  not  relenL  I 
will  yet  shew  him  who  has  done  this,  and  why  I  have 
pursued  him  with  relentless  hate.  Perseverance — 
perseverance— ha !  ha !  ha  I  what  can  it  not  accomplish? 
And  now  I  go  to  view  yon  hollow  pageant— to  see  the 
childless  father  throw  over  him  the  nuintle  of  pride, 
which  he  fancies  conceals  the  contortions  of  agony  that 
convulse  his  soul ;  but  he  cannot  deceive  mc"  And 
assuming  his  usual  meek  and  quiet  demeanor^  he  glided 
among  the  guests. 

CHAPTBR  OC. 

Gentle  I&dj, 
When  I  did  flnM  Imput  my  loTe  to  you, 
I  fTMly  told  you,  all  the  wealth  I  had 
Ban  la  my  felas;  I  was  a g enOemant 
And  then  I  toM  you  true. 

Are  we  not  one  ?  Are  wo  not  Joined  by  Heaven  ? 
E  ach  loterwo veo  with  the  other's  ftte  ?       Fdr 

Grey  and  his  fair  bride  were  detained  in  Havana 
some  digrii  before  the  ship  wfaieh  wti  to  bear  them  to 
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thflir  new  homa^  ww  ready  to  nlL  In  the  meaiitiiiM 
Locile  had  written  aeveral  times  to  her  father,  bat  her 
letters  were  returned  unopened.  Her  efforts  to  see 
him  were  also  unevailing. 

General  Montressor  had  liberated  the  girl  who  had 
been  reared  with  his  daughter,  with  the  secret  hope 
that  the  affection  of  Agnes  for  her  young  mistreM 
would  induce  her  to  follow  her  fortunes.  In  this  he 
was  not  mistaken.  Agnes  was  the  daughter  of  Lucile's 
nurse,  and  the  affection  and  fidelity  of  the  colored 
slaves,  toward  those  whom  they  have  watched  oyer  in 
infancy,  is  frequently  as  remarkable  as  that  shown  by 
the  Highlanders  to  their  foster  children.  The  first 
thought  of  the  old  wouian,  when  her  daughter  pro- 
claimed her  fireedom  to  her,  was,  that  she  could  now 
accompany  her  beloyed  child  in  her  exile  from  her  na- 
tive land. 

"  Now  'member,"  said  ihe,  "  if  you  is  free  fiom  mas- 
ter, you  is  still  de  bounden  slave  of  Miss  Lucile.  I 
blonged  to  her  mother  'fore  she  was  ever  married,  and 
if  it  wem't  for  dat  will  leavin'  de  property  to  master  as 
long  as  he  lives,  she  would'nt  be  turned  out  of  her  Ci- 
ther's house  now,  wid  nothin'  to  bless  herself  wid  i  so 
if  you  wants  me  to  die  easy  in  my  bed,  you'll  go  wid 
her,  wait  on  her,  do  ebeiy  thing  dat  I'd  do  if  I  was  free 
to  go  wi'  her  too.    Does  you  hear  me,  Aggy,  child  1" 

"  Yes,  mammy,  and  I  is  gwine  to  do  so  too.  Miss 
Lucile's  always  been  kind  to  me,  and  I  is'nt  gwine  to 
forget  it  now,  when  her  own  father  turns  his  back  on 
her."    That  night  Agnes  joined  her  young  mistress. 

The  wardrobe  of  Lucile  was  forwarded  from  her  la- 
ther's, and  on  opening  her  jewel  box,  she  found  in  it 
gold  pieces  to  the  amount  of  several  hundred  doHars. 
A  slip  of  paper  was  fastened  to  it  on  which  her  father 
had  written  **  Make  the  most  of  this,  for  'tis  all  you  will 
ever  receive  firem  me." 

That  evening  they  embarked,  and  Lucile  stood  on 
the  deck  of  the  ship  until  the  last  tint  of  daylight  faded 
from  the  sky,  straining  her  vision  toward  the  dim  line 
on  the  horiaon's  edge^  which  showed  where  that  isle  of 
beauty  lay  i  and  when  she  could  no  longer  see  the  land 
of  her  birth,  she  sat  down  and  wept  such  tears  as  are 
only  wrung  from  a  young  heart  mourning  over  its  first 
deep  griet 

Grey  sat  beside  her,  and  sought  to  draw  her  from 
the  contemplation  of  the  past,  to  view  that  future  which 
was  opening  before  them ;  and  as  she  listened  to  the 
tones  of  that  beloved  voice,  they  brought  comfort  to 
her  soul,  and  gradually  her  tears  became  less  passion- 
ate—soon they  bad  ceased  to  flow. 

"  I  have  never  told  you  the  history  of  my  parents," 
said  he,  as  they  leaned  together  over  the  side  of  the 
ship,  and  looked  into  the  clear  depths  below,  in  which 
the  Heavens,  with  each  bright  and  glorious  star,  were 
mirrored. 

"  No— I  have  never  heard  you  speak  of  your  relatives, 
except  as  children,  when  we  went  hand  in  hand  to 
deck  the  graves  of  our  mothers  with  flowers :  and  do 
you  remember,  Sidney,  how  I  cried  because  the  mar- 
ble tablet  over  my  mother's  grave  prevented  me  from 
placing  the  flowers  on  the  earth  which  covered  her,  as 
you  did  on  the  more  humble  resting  place  of  your 
mother  1  That  iivoident  has  made  a  busting  impres- 
sion on  me :  I  would  not  be  buried  under  one  of  those 
cold,  dismal  looking  stones,  if  my  own  wishes  could 
prevent  it  No— let  the  sun  shine  on  my  grave,  the 
dews  moisten  it,  and  the  green  grass  wave  above  my  last 
resting  place.    Marble  well  represents  the  repose,  the 


eoldness  of  death,  but  earth's  flowen,  spriagin^fno 
the  dust  to  which  we  have  returned,  are  typei  of  Out 
other  life  to  which  we  are  Uught  to  look  with  thitbve 
and  faith  which  casteth  out  fear.  I  lememlMr  pv 
mother ;  and  you  are  strikingly  like  her.  I  c«a  He  her 
pale,  subdued  countenance  before  me  now,  u  ihe  eata 
her  sewing,  with  those  long,  slender  fingers  plying  ber 
needle  with  unwearied  industry.  I  remember  her  denl^ 
and  the  prayer  of  my  own  gentle  parent  that  yon  might 
be  henceforth  considered  as  the  child  of  her  adoptioD." 

**  And  I  well  recollect  all  her  kindness  to  my  oipfan 
boyhood.  My  mother  was  not  bom  to  the  station  is 
which  you  first  knew  her.  She  was  the  dangfater  of  i 
Tirginia  planter,  and,  while  her  Oather  lived,  enjoyed 
every  advantage  which  competence  could  commaiBd. 
At  his  death  she  was  left  destitute.  Security  debts  to 
a  large  amount  attested  at  once  his  own  good  nattne 
and  the  villainy  of  those  in  whose  honor  he  had  cob- 
fided.  Her  father  resided  near  the  Virginia  Uniw 
sity,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  she  wasbetiodwdio 
one  of  the  students.  He  possessed  a  small  iodepoh 
dence,  and  no  sooner  heard  of  my  mother's  uneipeeted 
change  of  circumstances,  than  he  insisted  on  being 
united  to  her  at  once.  He  had  no  near  relatiTea  to  eon- 
trol  his  wishes,  and  she  became  his  bride. 

"He  left  the  University  immediately,  andproeeeded 
to  his  native  place  to  prosecute  the  study  of  medidae. 
I  will  lightly  pass  over  what  followed,  for  it  is  too  pm* 
ful  for  a  son  to  dwell  on.  In  — —  he  became  en- 
tangled with  a  set  of  dissipated  young  men,  and,  ibi- 
getful  of  the  new  tie  which  bound  him,  he  gave  himaelf 
op  to  the] reckless  enjoyment  of  the  passing  momesti 

"The  consequences  were  utter  ruin,  a  broken  conati- 
tution,  and  to  my  mother  an  almost  broken  heart  fle 

left and  went  to  a  distant  village,  bat  codd  get 

no  employment,  and  for  several  years  they  endured 
the  extreme  of  poverty.  Many  times,  to  lose  the  Benae 
of  his  degradation  and  suffering,  he  would  retom  to 
the  first  cause  of  his  misfortunes,  and  for  da^s  vonld 
lie  in  utter  oblivion  of  aU  around  him. 

"He  had  one  brother,  many  years  his  senior,  vho 
resided  in  PhUadelphia,  and  but  for  his  occasional  ai- 
shitance  rendered  to  my  mother  in  the  shape  of  sDaO 
sums  of  money,  sent  as  he  could  spare  them,  they  nvt 
have  perished  in  spile  of  my  mother's  industry.  She 
many  times  denied  herself  the  rest  which  ezfaanited 
nature  almost  demsnded,  that  she  might  continue  a 
few  more  houra  at  her  needle.  At  length  myonde 
wrote  that  all  his  hopes  of  reformation  oa  the  part  of 
my  father  had  been  abandoned;  but  he  woold  Kill 
offer  him  an  employment  which  would  make  no  call  on 
the  intellect,  that  had  been  obscured,  almost  deatroyed 
by  his  course  of  life.  A  wealthy  planter,  residing  ia 
one  of  the  West  India  Islands,  had  commissioned  hia 
to  procure  an  overseer,  and  he  offered  the  situatioa  to 
my  father. 

"The  prospect  of  employment,  which  would  brinj 
him  a  comfortable  support  for  hia  wife  and  child,  re- 
stored him  in  some  measure  to  his  former  self-respaet 
From  that  hour  he  drank  no  more;  but  the  remem' 
brance  of  what  he  was,  and  what  he  had  once  to 
prospects  of  becoming,  embittered  every  moment  of 
his  life.  He  was  ever  kind  to  my  mother;  but  for 
hours  have  I  seen  him  walk  the  floor  of  our  huaWj 
abode,  and  tears  would  stand  in  his  eyes  as  be  looW 
on  her  and  called  her  his  suffering  angeL  Herdaied 
to  me  what  I  have  now  told  you,  and  made  «^«^^ 
to  impress  pn  my  young  mind  a  horror  of  eTeiytbfflf 
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•pproaching  to  diimpfttion.  He  bade  me  think  of  the 
moral  degradation  which  he  had  undergone— the  hn- 
miliating'  conaciouanesa  that  a  highly  endowed  mind 
and  cultivated  intellect  had  been  bowed  before  the  de- 
baaing  influence  of  diaaipation,  until  he  waa  the  mere 
wreck  of  hia  former  aelt  *  Think  my  aon,'  he  would 
■ay,  ^what  I  muat  have  undergone,  when  I,  who  had 
been  nurtured  among  the  refinementa  of  poliahed  ao^ 
oiety,  could  accept  the  employment  of  alavenlriver  to 
aay  man,  and  feel  thankful  that  bodily  atrength  ia  left 
me  to  attend  to  mydutiea  faithfully.' 

"  We  had  been  in  Cuba  but  two  yeaia  when  he  died, 
and  waa  followed  within  a  few  houra  by  my  mother. 
My  uncle  ia  a  humoriat— he  haa  managed  in  a  money- 
making  country  to  keep  dear  of  the  mania  of  trade 
or  apeculation.  He  Uvea  on  the  email  property  which 
he  inherited  from  hia  father— it  aufficea  for  hia  few 
iranta;  and  he  haa  invited  me  to  come  and  reeide  with 
him.  You  will  be  a  daughter  to  him,  my  aweet  Lu- 
cile,  while  I  will  endeavor  to  ahow  my  gratitude  by 
every  meana  in  my  power,  for  enabling  me  to  win  you 
from  your  loftier  proapecte  to  share  my  deatiny." 

'*Be  aaaured  that  no  effort  ahall  be  wanting  on  my 
part  to  contribute  to  the  happineaa  of  your  uncle^"  aaid 
Lucile :  "I  will  be  aa  a  daughter  to  him  in  duty  and 
affection." 


"AndforthefrloTM? 
Behold  the  leal  to  on  them  !» 

*<  Did  1  but  poipoMto  embark  wfch  thee 
On  the  smooth  eorface  of  the  eommer  tea  ?" 

Their  voyage  waa  proaperoua,  and  they  safely  landed 
in  Philadelphia.  After  eatabliahing  Lucile  and  her 
attendant  at  a  hotel.  Grey  proceeded  to  look  fof  the 
abode  of  hia  uncle.^  It  waa  soon  found,  aa  the  metho- 
dical old  gentleman  had  given  him  the  moat  partiAnlar 
information  as  to  hia  *whereabouta'  in  the  city,  but  on 
inquiring  at  the  door  for  Mr.  Martin  GKrey,  to  hia  great 
concern  he  waa  informed  that  hia  uncle  had  been 
aeiaed  with  a  fit  of  apoplexy  a  few  daya  before^  which 
had  proved  fatal,  and  he  had  that  morning  been  con< 
aigned  to  the  dust.  Hia.  informant  added,  that  aom< 
erentlemen  were  now  in  hia  room,  reading  hia  will  and 
putting  aeida  on  hia  pioperty. 

"Ck>  ^  and  inform  them,  if  you  pleaae,  that  hia 
nephew  haa  juat  arrived  from  Cuba,  and  would  be  glad 
to  bepreaent  at  the  opening  of  the  will." 

The  woman  went  in,  and  immediately  returned  with 
a  gentleman  who  introduced  himaelf  aa  Mr.  McFile, 
the  legal  adviaer  of  hia  deceaaed  relative.  He  invited 
Grey  to  follow  him,  and  in  a  few  momenta  they  were 
in  hia  late  unde'a  apartment,  which  waa  occupied  by 
three  other  gentlemen. 

They  all  wore  the  moat  lugubrious  expreaaion  of 
countenance  aa  they  shook  the  nephew  of  their  lost 
friend  by  the  hand,  with  the  moM  aympathetic  exprea- 
aiona  on  the  great  loss  the  country,  and  they  in  particu- 
lar, had  auatained  in  the  defunct  Mr.  Grey. 

"A  man  of  ten  thousand,"  murmured  one. 

**  Ah  yea — ao  benevolent— ao  kind-hearted,"  chimed 
in  another.  "  The  voice  of  diatreaa  waa  never  unheed- 
ed." And  thua  they  choruaed  the  praiaea  of  their 
loat  friend,  until  Sidney  became  impatient  for  them  to 
proceed  to  basineaa,  for  however  gratifying  the  high 


estimation  in  which  hia  deceased  uncle  had  been  held, 
he  could  not  atill  the  fearful  whisper  which  came  to 
hia  heart,  that  thia  relative  whom  he.  had  never  known 
might  in  hia  laat  daya  have  repented  of  his  intended 
generosity,  and  left  him  destitute.  Hia  forebodings 
were  too  quickly  verified. 

The  will  waa  at  last  opened,  and  to  hia  utter  conater- 
nation  the  slow,  monotonous  voice  of  the  lawyer  read 
over  an  inatrument,  dated  but  a  few  daya  back,  by 
which  he  bequeathed  all  hia  poaseaaiona  to  a  certain 
benevolent  aociety,  to  be  appropriated  to  the  erection 
of  a  church  for  the  uae  of  the  German  emigranta  to 
the  United  Sutea. 

"There  are  a  few  linea  below,  written  by  my  friend'a 
own  hand,  which  concern  you,  Mr.  Grey.  Shall  I  read 
them  to  you  1" 

"If  you  pleaae,  air,"  aaid  Sidney  bowing. 

He  then  read  the  following  worda.  **  To  my  nephew, 
Sidney  Grey,  I  had  intended  to  bequeath  all  my  pro^ 
party;  but  learning  from  himaelf  that  he  waa  about  to 
commit  the  romantic  absurdity  of  marrying  a  girl  who 
has  been  reared  in  idleneae  and  extravagance,  merely 
because  ahe  haa  the  moat  fleeting  of  all  charma,  beauty ; 
and  at  the  aame  time  robbing  hia  patron  of  hia  daught- 
er; to  ahow  my  utter  diaapprobation  of  such  a  pro- 
ceeding, I  hereby  cut  him  off  with  one  abilling,  with 
which  he  may  go  and  buy  a  rope  wherewith  to  hang 
himaelf  for  the  mad  freak  of  which  he  haa  been  guilty 
will  aoon  leave  him  no  other  alternative." 

There  was  a  pauae  of  aome  seconds,  which  Grey  in- 
terrupted by  rising  and  bowing  to  the  gentlemen  aa  he 
aaid- 

"  Aa  there  can  be  no  farther  need  of  my  preaence 
here^  gentlemen,  I  will  bid  yon  a  good  morning.  I 
had  anticipated  a  very  different  meeting  here  to-day, 
but  fate  has  otherwise  ordered  it,  and  I  must  submit. 
I  shall  not  interfere  in  any  way  with  the  settlement  of 
the  estate.    Good  morning  to  you." 

**  A  clever  young  fellow,"  remarked  one,  aa  the  door 
closed  on  him;  "and  uncommonly  fine-looking.  Well 
Fm  aorry  for  his  disappointment  and  think  our  friend 
had  better  have  lefi  aomething  to  the  poor  young  thinga 
to  commence  housekeeping  with.  It's  likely  he's  very 
poor,  for  I've  heard  my  late  respected  friend  aay  that 
he  waa  educated  by  that  West  India  planter,  whose 
daughter  has  eloped  with  him.  Well,  if  charity  did  not 
begin  at  home,  I  believe  I  could  find  it  in  my  heart  to 
hunt  him  vp,  and  try  and  find  aomething  for  him  to 
do." 

"Do  not  give  yourself  that  trouble,  I  beg,"  aaid  a 
tall,  noble  looking  man,  with  a  alight  inflexion  of  con- 
tempt in  hia  voice.  "-If  Mr.  Gbey'a  appearance  doea 
not  belie  hia  character,  he  shall  not  want  a  friend  while 
I  can  aaaist  him.  I  regret  exceedingly  that  I  neglected 
to  aak  him  for  hia  address.  I  ahall  seek  him  before 
night,  and  offer  him  such  services  aa  one  atranger  may 
without  offence  proffer  to  another." 

"  Well— well— let  it  be  so— yon  can  afofd  to  be  gene- 
roua." 

The  man  who  thua  spoke  waa  a  bachelor,  with  a  clear 
income  of  aome  thooaands,  but  without  one  apark  of 
generoaity,  except  at  the  expenae  of  othera,  in  hia  heart. 
The  second  apeaker  waa  one  of  the  moat  aucceaafnl 
merohanta  in  the  city,  and  had  riaen  to  the  atadon  he 
occupied  by  hia  own  energy  and  integrity:  -  hia  real- 
dence  waa  one  of  the  most  aplendid  on  Cheanut  street, 
and  he  was  surrounded  by  a  young  and  lovely  family  ^ 
bat  amid  hia  present  prosperity  he  did  not  foiget  hia 
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own  early  •tnigg'lea,  and  the  promptings  of  benevo- 
lence were  never  unheeded. 

He  had  been  de^ly  interested  by  the  appearance  of 
Grey,  and  his  imagination  rapidly  sketched  the  pro- 
bable sufferings  which  would  result  from  the  disap- 
pointment he  had  that  morning  experienced ;  his  wish 
was  to  obviate  them  as  far  as  possible,  but  his  benevo- 
lent intentions  were  frustrated.  He  spent  the  remain- 
der of  the  day  in  driving  from  hotels  to  boarding- 
houses  in  vain.  There  had  been  such  a  gentleman  at 
the  United  Sutes  Hotel  for  a  few  hours  in  the  morning, 
but  he  had  departed  at  twelve  o'clock  no  one  knew 
whither;  and  baffled  in  his  search,  Mr.  Edmonds  was 
compelled  to  return  home  without  aooompUshing  his 
benevolent  intentions. 

Stunned,  bewildered  by  the  unexpected  occurrences 
of  the  morning,  Sidney  mechanically  retraced  his  steps 
to  the  hotel,  though  when  there  be  shrank  firom  com- 
municating to  Lucile  the  misfortunes  which  bad  met 
him  in  the  very  outset  of  his  career.  All  the  accumu- 
lated difficulties  of  his  situation  stood  in  vivid  array 
before  him, — a  stranger  in  a  strange  land,  with  but  few 
dollars  left  after  his  travelling  expenses  wereaU  paid — 
with  no  knowledge  of  business — possessing  only  a  tew 
paintings,  whose  merit  he  well  knew  was  not  sufficient- 
ly striking  to  attract  purchasers— with  a  newly  wedded 
wife^  dependent  on  him  for  support.  He  felt  that  her 
brief  sunshine  of  happiness  was  over — the  darkened 
days  had  already  commenced. 

His  intention  had  been  to  accept  the  home  offered 
him  by  his  uncle,  while  he  diligently  pursued  the  cul- 
tivation of  his  art,  and  by  the  study  of  the  few  fine 
paintings  within  his  reach,  correct  as  far  as  possible 
the  defects  of  a  self-formed  and  imperfect  style.  In 
the  meantime,  a  portion  of  his  attention  he  designed 
to  give  to  portrait  painting;  and  the  resources  thus 
obtained  were  to  be  devoted  to  the  puipose  of  raising 
a  fund  to  convey  him  to  Italy^the  land  of  his  dreams — 
the  wished  for  haven  to  which  all  the  aspirations  of  his 
soul  pointed.  After  a  struggle  for  composure,  he  en- 
tered the  room  where  Lucile  was  eagerly  expecting 
him. 

"Here  you  are  at  last,  dear  Sidney~I  thought  you 
would  never  return,  my  impatience  has  been  so  great 
to  hear  from  your  uncle.  How  is  he  ?  What  said  he  1 
Was  he  pleased  to  see  you  1  Tell  me  all  in  a  word." 

*'It  is  soon  told,"  said  Sidney  mournfully.  "The 
old  man  is  dead,  and  we  are  friendless."  He  then  pro- 
ceeded to  relate  what  he  had  learned.  Lucile  listened 
in  silence :  she  saw  at  a  glance  the  full  extent  of  the 
calamity  which  had  befallen  them — though  he  con- 
cealed Irom  her  that  he  owed  the  loss  of  his  uncle's 
property  to  her  consent  to  become  his  bride ;  but  her 
spirit  rose  to  meet  the  evil,  and  she  looked  on  the  fu- 
ture with  an  unquailing  eye. 

**  Poverty  is  not  the  worst  of  ills,  dear  Sidney,  as  I 
well  know,"  said  she.  "We  are  now  entirely  depen- 
dent on  our  own  resources,  and  no  false  pride  should 
prevent  either  of  us  from  doing  what  is  necessary  to 
secure  an  independence  however  humble.  I  have 
contemplated  the  possibility  of  disapppointment,  and 
weighed  the  probable  consequences  of  an  union  with 
you  before  I  consented  to  link  my  fate  with  yours — 
therefore,  my  mind  is  not  entirely  unprepared  for  the 
difficulties  which  we  are  likely  to  encounter.  Let  us 
calmly  examine  our  situation,  and  the  extent  of  our 
resources^— then  decide  our  future  course." 

"I  have  but  fifty  dollars  in  the  world,  and  some  half 


doaen  paintings  not  entirely  completed,  which  can- 
not bring  me  into  notice  without  patronage  of  s«Be 
kind." 

"Tourgeniqs  shall  raise  you  up  friends  and  patioBa 
when  you  least  expect  it,"  said  she  playfully ;  ^'  for  the 
present,  I  am  fortunately  richer  than  you,  and  our  uni- 
ted funds  will  support  us  very  respectably  until  yoa 
have  time  to  beooine  known  and  appreciated.  *  Faint 
heart  never  won  fair  lady,'  as  the  old  adage  goee — so 

"  'Pritbee  look  no  more  so  pele, 
Bat  list  a  new  ktpt  whoa  tbo  old  doch  faiL*  ** 

"  Who  would  refuse  to  listen  to  the  whispers  of  hope 
when  breathed  in  such  a  voice  as  thine,  and  enforced 
with  such  a  smile  1" 

Lucile  opened  the  dressing  case  and  gave  him  the 
gold,  which  had  been  her  father's  last  gift 

"Here,'' she  continued,  "are  my  jewels.  They  are 
not  of  great  value,  considering  that  I  was  the  heiress 
to  such  vast  wealth  as  my  father  possessed;  but  such 
as  they  are,  they  may  become  a  resource  to  ub  if  re- 
duced to  the  necessity  of  parting  with  them." 

"  May  heaven  avert  such  distress  as  that  would  por- 
tend," said  Grey  fervently.  "  No,  dearest — ^your  jewels 
must  remain  untouched  so  long  as  any  other  means  of 
subsistence  are  within  my  reach.  In  the  meantime  the 
sum  before  us  will  suffice  until  I  become  acqnainffid 
heie." 

"  As  you  please,"  replied  LucUe.  "  We  must  seek 
boarding  in  a  less  expensive  house  than  this,  and  per- 
haps the  keeper  of  the  house  will  employ  Agnes,  and 
thus  allow  her  to  gain  a  support  for  herself  without 
being  separated  from  me  1" 

"You  cannot  do  without  her  services,  my  love. 
What  would  become  of  you,  with  your  creole  habits^ 
without  some  one  to  wait  on  youl  These  delicate 
hands  do  not  look  as  if  they  could  accomplish  mui^. 
No — no— you  must  not  part  jrith  Agnes." 

"  Oh,  I  can  learn  to  wait  on  myself;  and  I  think  it 
would  be  positive  injustice  to  Agnes  to  keep  her  with 
me,  while  I  am  unable  to  pay  her  the  wages  her  ser- 
vices can  command-^and  I  know  the  faithful  creature 
too  well  to  believe  that  she  would  receive  money  from 
me  which  she  saw  I  needed  myself.  So^  dear  Sidney, 
allow  me  to  arrange  this  matter  if  yon  please.^' 

"  Well— aa  you  will,  my  dear  little  wife.  Why,  from 
whence  did  you  obtain  all  this  stock  of  wisdom,  mm 

Lucile  blushed  and  smiled.  */It  has  been  taught 
me,  I  suppose,  by  my  affection  for  one  who  pcseeswd 
few  of  the  gifts  of  fortune.  I  can  make  any  sanrifice^ 
Sidney,  sooner  than  auffer  you  to  abandon  the  art  to 
which  your  soul  has  so  fondly  clung  from  boyhood,  to 
gain  a  pittance  in  some  other  occupation,  in  order  to 
shield  me  from  a  few  privations  which  my  mind  is  fuQy 
prepared  to  enoounter.  Let  us  not  despond — for  be- 
lieve me,  I  would  not  be  elsewhere  than  by  thy  side; 
and  heaven  never  linked  two  hearts  in  ss  pure  a  bond 
as  ours,  without  pointing  out  to  them  the  pathway  which 
would  lead  them  to  happiness." 

"  Your  faith  is  a  consolatory  one,  Lucile,  and  I  wiB 
e'en  trust  to  it  My  regrets  are  not  for  myseli^  but  for 
you.  I  fondly  anticipated  bringing  you  to  a  comfort- 
able home,  where  noJiarraasing  anxiety  and  uncertainty 
for  the  future  should  dim  a  ray  of  your  beauty,  and 
the  disappointment  is  proportionably  severe." 

"Think  not  of  me.  If  you  could  look  into  my  heart, 
and  see  there  the  happiness  it  gives  me  to  be  near  yon, 
with  the  consciousness  that  death  alone  can  sever  me 
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from  yoar  side,  you  would  indulge  in  no  fears  for  my 
future  peace." 

**  Noble — admirable  girl  I  I  knew  tbee  not  till  now  1 
No  lot  can  be  dark  which  ia  brightened  by  auch  affee- 
tSon." 

With  » light  heart,  Grey  proceeded  to  make  his  ar- 
rangements. He  went  into  the  bar-room,  and  looked 
over  the  numerous  cards  which  adorned  the  walls;  and 
after  making  a  few  inquiries  of  the  bar-:keeper,  his  se- 
lection of  a  boarding-house  was  soon  made.  He  then 
called  for  a  carriage,  and  driving  to  a  retired  street  in 
the  city,  found  the  domicile  of  Mrs.  Patton,  a  neat  and 
unpretending  mansion,  in  which  he  engaged  rooms 
that  promised  to  be  very  pleasant.  Within  two  hours 
from  that  time  Luoile  was  established  in  her  apartment, 
the  windows  of  which  looked  out  on  a  green  and  ahaded 
walk,  which  reminded  her  of  the  verdure  of  her  own 
«anny  land. 


CHAPTER  ZI. 

In  this  wild  wortt  the  fondest  and  the  bast, 

Are  the  most  tried,  most  troabled,.  and  dietrassM. 

Good  heaven !  that  sots  and  knaves  thoald  be  so  vain. 

To  wiab  tbeir  vile  remembrance  may  ramaln  ! 

And  stand  recorded  at  their  own  reqoest, 

To  future  days  a  libel  or  a  jest.  Dry^en. 

Some  months  elapsed,  and  Lucile  would  have  been 
perfectly  happy,  but  (or  the  continued  ailence  of  her 
father.  She  bad  not  believed  it  possible  that  he  could 
remain  ciilloua  to  her  appeals.  She  still  continued  to 
-write  regularly,  though  the  hope  of  forgiveness  had 
almost  faded  from  her  mind :  yet  she  had  not  repented 
her  clandestine  marriage.  How  could  she  repent,  when 
Che  afiection  of  Grey  never  slumbered  ?  If  he  saw  the 
faintest  shadow  on  her  brow,  he  would  not  leave  her 
side  until  it  was  dispelled. 

Grey  had  formed  a  few  acquaintances  among  men 
of  bis  own  profesaion,  and  several  of  them  had  visited 
his  studio.  Their  criticisms  on  the  productions  of  his 
pencil  were  valuable  to  him,  ea  they  enlightened  him 
yet  more  on  the  utter  impossibility  of  a  young  and 
unknown  artist,  imperfectly  trained  in  his  profession, 
making  any  progress  in  public  favor,  until  years  of 
intense  study  and  unwearied  industry  had  given  their 
last  polish  to  his  labors,  and  the  question  frequently 
recurred  to  him,  how  was  he  to  exist  in  the  meantime? 
Already  was  their  pittance  nearly  exhausted,  and  he 
saw  before  him  no  means  of  rej^lenislung  his  little 
store.  In  rain  had  he  placed  a  sign  on  the  most  con- 
spicuous part  of  hift  window  bearing  in  goodly-sized 
letters  the  words,  "Sidney  Grey, Portrait  Painter,*'  and 
filled  up  the  lower  part  of  the  sash  with  two  of  his 
beet  heads.  The  children  and  servants  of  the  neigh- 
borhood admired  and  criticised  them  each  day,  but  they 
brought  no  "  human  face  divine**  to  the  artist,  to  trans- 
,  mit  to  posterity,  in  all  the  glory  which  white  lead  and 
▼ermilbn  can  bestow. 

.  Many  times  did  his  spirit  faint  within  him,  and  his 
hand  fall  nerveless  by  his  side,  as  the  possibility  of 
failing  in  his  efiS>rts  presented  itself  to  his  mind ;  and 
if  such  were  his  doom,  to  what  a  destiny  had  he 
chained  the  being,  whose  aflfeetioD  had  been  the  solitary 
flower  in  his  sterile  path ! 


la  addition  to  his  other  sources  of  uneasiness,  he 
began  to  fear  for  his  health.  Diiring  the  winter  he  had 
suffered  excessively  from  the  cold  weather,  and  a  severe 
pain  in  his  breast  had  frequently  compelled  him  to  lay 
aside  his  pencil  for  days  at  a  time.  Yet  all  this  was 
studiously  concealed  from  Lucile ;  and  when  she  ex* 
pressed  her  fears  that  he  was  not  as  well  as  usual,  he 
would  seek  to  r&>assure  her  by  assuming  an  air  of  gaie- 
ty, and  rallying  her  for  indulging  in  such  fancies. 

Late  in  the  spring  he  completed  a  fancy  piece  repre- 
senting a  gipsy  girl  in  a  storm.  She  was  standing 
under  the  shelter  of  a  tree,  endeavoring  to  regain  her 
bonnet  which  the  wind  had  whirled  among  the  lower 
branches;  and  in  the  oriental  style  of  her  beauty-^-the 
dark  dilating  eyes,  and  lustrous  hair,  might  be  traced 
a  striking  resemblance  to  Lucile.  She  smilingly  re- 
marked iL 

"I  saw  you  once  in  the  same  attitude,**  he  replied, 
**  and  in  truth  that  suggested  to  me  the  idea  of  the 
picture.** 

Through  the  interest  of  one  of  his  friends,  he  pro- 
cured a  place  for  ft  in  the  public  exhibition  of  pictures. 
The  painter,  unknown  to  all,  mingled  in  the  crowd  and 
heard  the  strictures  on  what  he  considered  his  chef 
iPavmre, 

**  What  a  glorious,  head,**  said  a  connoisseur  with  his 
blackened  tube  placed  to  his  eye.  **!  do  not  know  who 
could  have  executed  tL  I  have  never  before  seen  such 
spiritual  beauty  in  any  face.** 

''Ah,**  thought  the  lover  husband,  **  the  original  is  yet 
more  lovely  than  that  ;**  and  he  fancied  the  radiant 
smile  with  which  his  return  would  be  greeted,  and 
menully  repeated  the  celebrated  remark  of  the  English 
statesman,  that  "  the  best  part  of  beauty  is  what  a 
portrait  can  never  express.**  But  his  attention  was 
recalled  to  the  answer  which  was  made  to  the  first 
speaker. 

**  Yes^aa  you  say,  the  head  is  glorious,  but  the  rest 
of  the  picture  is  not  at  all  in  keeping.  It  is  wonderful 
that  the  same  hand  should  have  executed  both.  The 
picture  wants  perspective,  and  the  foreshortening  of 
the  arm  is  defective,  the  hand  is  good  enough— 4iay 
uncommonly  good,  for  a  young  artist,  and  ■  ■  told 
me  Just  now  that  this  picture  was  executed  by  a  young 
man  from  Cuba.  He  possesses  uncommon  genius,  but 
his  faults  are  many  and  glaring.  The  drapery  is  in 
very  bad  taste.** 

*' True— but  those  flowers  growing  at  Uie  feet  of  the 
figure,  and  that  sandalled  foot,  are  exquisite.  The 
painter  has  studied  from  nature  alone,  and  where  he 
has  imitated  her,*  he  is  unrivalled.  A  year  or  two  in 
Italy  would  render  him  master  of  his  art.** 

They  passed  on,  and  another  group  occupied  the 
space  in  front  of  the  gipsy.  "  A  mere  daub,**  drawled 
a  fashionable  exquisite.  ^'Look  at  those  folds — ^there 
is  no  grace — no  elegance  about  them.** 

« But  surely,  there  is  beauty  enough  in  the  face  to 
compensate  for  that  defect,*'  said  a  young  girl,  with  a 
bright  ingenuous  countenance,  who  leaned  on  his  arm. 
"  No, — Miss  Wilmere,  you  mistake.  The  drapery 
of  a  figure  is  to  a  picture  what  fashion  is  to  beauty-— 
without  it  *tis  nothing.  The  man  that  painted  that 
thing  had  better  follow  the  example  of  that-— a — a — 
what*s  his  name— in  the  Disowned  7 — go  and  bum  his 
picture,  brushes  and  all,  and— — ** 
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"And  aAer  giving  up  the  art  to  which  he  has  dedi- 
eated  his  life,  I  suppose  he  may  die  as  the  poor  Wenier 
did,  'unwept,  unbonored,  and  unsung?'  unless  perchance 
he  has  an  old  parent,  or  a  beloved  wife  to  weep  over 
the  fate  of  the  gifted.  Ah,  you  little  know  the  unmiti- 
gated anguish  your  words  might  have  conveyed  to  the 
soul  of  the  artist,  had  he  heard  them  and  believed  you 
to  be  a  true  Mecienas. 

*'  Really  you  are  quite  eloquent** 

"Shall  I  tell  you  the  reason?*'  said  she.  "I  know 
something  of  the  history  of  the  painter— nay  have  seen 
him  once  at  a  distance.  I  am  now  having  my  portrait 
taken,  and  Westfield  is  well  acquainted  with  Mr.  Qrey. 
He  conjectures  that  his  circumstances  are  not  good, 
and  he  describes  him  as  possessing  more  of  the  true 
spirit  of  genius— more  enthusiasm  for  his  art,  than  any 
one  he  has  ever  known.  He  is  very  young,  and  has  a 
wife  whom  all  agree  in  describing  as  the  most  beautiful 
of  women.  I  should  have  called  on  her,  but  was  told 
that  both  appeared  to  shrink  from  society,  and  she  is 
seldom  seen  abroad  until  late  in  the  evening,  when  she 
generally  walks  with  her  husband.  If  my  papa  will 
consent,  I  intend  purchasing  this  picture  with  all  its 
defects.** 

The  gentleman  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "You  will 
soon  have  a  fine  collection,  if  you  intend  listening  to 
Bvery  romantic  story  that  is  told  you  about  these  paints 
ers,  and  patronize  them  because  they  happen  to  be 
poor,  and  have  pretty  wives.** 

"  Those  are  not  exactly  my  intentions,'*  said  the  lady, 
^  but  'tis  useless  to  endeavor  to  make  you  understand 
them  ;  for  they  and  myself,  must  ever  be  to  you  as  a 
sealed  book.**    And  they  passed  on. 

As  various  as  the  characters  who  uttered  them,  were 
the  comments  made  on  the  picture,  and  Grey  returned 
home  wearied  and  out  of  spirits.  The  next  morning 
as  he  sat  beside  his  easel,  with  scarce  resolution  suffi- 
cient to  make  an  effort  at  completing  the  piece  before 
him,  a  knock  at  his  door  aroused  him,  and  an  elderly 
gentleman  entered,  accompanied  by  the  same  young 
lady  he  had  seen  at  the  exhibition  the  day  before. 
The  old  gentleman  presented  his  card. 

"  Mr.  Wilmere — and  this  is  my  daughter,  Mr.  Grey." 

Sidney  bowed;  and  after  examining  and  admiring  the 
various  pieces  that  surrounded  the  room,  Mr.  Wil- 
mere informed  him  that  he  had  called,  at  the  earnest 
request  of  his  daughter,  to  purchase  of  him  the  picture 
of  the  gipsy  girl,  to  which  she  had  taken  a  great  fancy. 
The  price  was  named — the  money  placed  in  his  hands, 
and  both  lather  and  daughter  departed  with  many  ex- 
pressions of  good  will  toward  the  artisL 

"  I  will  never  again  despair,'*  thought  he  as  he  placed 
the  money  in  his  desk.  "  I  must  now  seek  Lucile,  and 
describe  this  noble-hearted  girl  to  her." 

A  few  days  afterward  a  lady  called  on  him  to  paint 
her  portraiL  It  was  the  first  call  of  the  kind,  and  he 
soon  learned  that  he  was  indebted  to  the  same  source 
for  this  patronage. 

"  Miss  Wilmere,"  said  she,  "  has  shown  me  a  fancy 
piece,  painted  by  you,  and  she  assures  me  that  the  ewmi' 
theera  say  the  head  is  quite  the  perfectibility  of  beauty." 

"Mr.  Grey,  I  wish  you,  in  the  first  place,  to  paint 
my  daughtei^-and  I  have  brought  you  a  picture  of  her 
taken  before  she  died.*' 

"  You  merely  wish  a  copy  then,  madam  ?" 


"  No— not  exadhf  a  copy,"  continued  Mrs.  Brown, 
drawing  a  small  picture,  done  in  crayon,  finom  her  reti- 
cule. It  represented  a  girl  of  about  fifteen  with  her  bair 
folded  back  from  her  temples,  simply  twisted  and  oon* 
fined  with  a  small  comb.  The  features  were  very  or- 
dinary, and  Grey  wondered  if  the  mother  expected 
him  to  take  a  correa  likeness  from  the  slight  sketch 
before  him ;  but  he  soon  found  that  she  expected  even 
more  than  that. 

"I  wish  you,  Mr.  Grey,  to  paint  my  child  from  that, 
but  give  her  a  little  more  of  the  look  of  a  woman,  and 
put  her  hair  up  in  the  fashion.  I  cannot  consent  to 
have  It  drawn  back  from  her  forehead  in  that  frightful 
manner.    I  should  like  to  have  it  in  ringlets." 

"But  surely,  madam,  no  picture  can  be  to  you  a 
resemblance  of  your  daughter  that  is  made  to  look 
some  years  older,  and  to  alter  the  whole  cast  of  the 
countenance  by  dressing  the  hair  in  a  different  style.** 

"  Oh,  as  to  that,  I'm  not  particular,  so  it's  a  pretty 
picture,  and  looks  fashionable.  It  looks  well  to  have 
one's  family  portraits,  and  as  my  daughter  died  before 
we  moved  here,  it  doesn't  signify  whether  it's  a  likeneH 
or  not,  so  it's  pretty.  Nobody  *11  be  none  the  wiser 
about  it's  being  a  good  likeness  or  a  bad  one,  except 
ourselves,  and  we  can  keep  our  own  counseL" 

"Very  well,  ma'am.  I  think  I  can  please  you," 
said  Grey. 

"Well,  I'm  glad  to  hear  it,  for  I've  been  hesitatii^ 
about  sending  over  to  London  to  have  both  bet's  and 
mine  properly  painted ;  but  'tis  sucb  a  troobloy  that 
I'm  glad  to  get  it  done  here." 

"Yes,  madam:  a  voyage  across  the  oeean,  merely 
to  have  a  portrait  painted,  would  be  rather  tedioos." 

^* Deary  me — deary  me!  you  don't  suppose  I  was 
going  across  the  seas  myself,  risking  my  life  in  the 
terrible  storms  that  take  place— and  all  for  a  |Hcture 
that  could  be  done  without  me  ?" 

"  I  did  not  understand  you,  madam,"  said  Sidney,  in 
some  surprise.  "  I  thought  you  wished  a  likeness  of 
yourself,  and  of  course  presumed  that  you  would  wish 
to  sit  to  the  artist  that  it  might  be  as  correct  as  possible. 

"  And  so  I  do  want  my  picture,"  said  the  lady,  with 
some  asperity.  "  And  I  guess  it  can  be  imported  as 
well  as  Mr.  Brown's  goods.  It  will  come  to  order,  I 
suppose,  as  his  credit 's  good  on  that  side  of  the  water 
as  well  as  this.  I  can  send  'em  word  what  sort  of  a 
fisioe  I  have,  and  the  color  of  my  eyes  and  hair,  and  they 
can  paint  um,  and  pot  a  dress  on  like  the  print  of  the 
last  fashions,  and  I  shall  be  very  well  satisfied." 

Grey  listened  in  silent  wonder :  he  instantly  perceiv- 
ed the  sort  of  character  he  had  to  deal  with.  Mn. 
Brown  was  one  of  the  vulgar  rich — ^ignorant,  ibnd  of 
show,  and  by  the  acquisition  of  wealth  elevated  to  a 
position  in  society  which  she  bad  not  been  educated  to 
filL  Her  Uonders  were  a  source  of  amusement  to  the 
society  in  which  she  had  been  transplanted ;  and  know- 
ing that  she  was  liberal  in  her  expenditures,  Misa  Wil- 
mere had  suggested  to  her  the  propriety  of  employing 
Grey  to  execute  the  long  talked  of  portraits. 

With  renewed  hope,  Grey  set  to  work  the  following 
morning,  with  Mrs.  Brown  by  his  side,  watching  the 
progress  of  his  pencil ;  but  before  the  pictures  were 
half  completed,  he  felt  that  the  sum  which  was  to  be 
paid  for  them  would  be  hard  earned. 

^er  daughter  she  first  wished  him  to  paint  as  a 
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Hebe.  A  spirited  sketch  was  soon  drawn,  bat  in  ihe 
meantime  the  good  lady  happened  to  meet  with  an 
antiquated  copy  of  the  Children  of  the  Abbey,  and, 
strange  to  relate,  that  romantic  story,  which  has  drawn 
fbuniains  of  tears  from  young  misses  over  the  senti- 
menul  misfortunes  of  Miss  Amanda  Malvina  Fitzallen, 
had  never  before  fallen  into  her  hands.  The  descrip- 
tion of  the  portrait  of  the  heroine's  mother  captivated 
her  fancy,  and  the  Hebe  must  be  changed  to  a  shep- 
herdess so  soon  as  the  brush  of  the  artist  could  ao- 
complish  the  metamorphosis.  After  various  alterations, 
he  succeeded  in  eompletiog  a  very  pretty  fancy  piece, 
the  principal  figure  in  which  resembled  any  one  else  as 
znueh  as  the  person  ibr  whom  it  was  designed* 

However,  the  mother  was  satisfied,  and  it  was  sent 
home  to  adorn  the  walls  of  the  newly  furnished  parlor; 
and  that  of  the  lady  herself  was  commenced.  Here 
Sidney  found  his  difficulties  increased  ten-fold,  for  in 
spite  of  the  evidence  of  her  glass,  Mrs.  Brown  persisted 
in  thinking  that  she  was  still  quite  yottig  enough  to 
make  a  Yery  fine  picture ;  and  her  style  of  dress  was 
fantastic  to  the  last  degree.  In  vain  did  Grey  remon- 
strate— in  vain  did  his  good  taste  revolt  from  painting  a 
figure  tricked  out  in  a  style  which  might  have  rivalled 
the  broadest  caricature  of  the  fiishions:  Mrs.  Brown 
carried  the  day,  and  she  was  represented  seated  on  a 
sofa,  attired  in  a  gown  of  scarlet  velvet,  with  rings, 
chains  and  brooches  innumerable,  disposed  about  her 
comfortable  person. 

He  labored  at  first  to  make  the  likeness  as  striking  as 
possible,  but  in  this  he  was  likewise  bafiled  by  the  vani- 
ty of  the  woman :  "  this  feature  must  be  soft^ed — 
another  more  rounded — the  eyes  lacked  brilliancy — the 
lips  were  a  little  too  thick,"— -in  short  he  found  himself 
compelled  to  make  her  portrait  as  little  like  the  origi- 
nal as  that  of  her  daughter.  The  day  on  which  they 
were  completed  was  a  joyful  one  to  him. 

That  evening  Mrs.  Brown  gave  a  large  party,  and 
the  pietures  were  severely  criticised  by  those  who  pre- 
tended to  know  any  thing  of  painting.  Caroline  Wil- 
mere  was  there,  and  her  praises  excited  the  irritability 
of  an  old  gentleman  who  considered  himself  an  indispu- 
table judge,  as  he  had  once  spent  six  weeks  in  Europe, 
had  visited  the  Parisian  gallery  twice,  and  remained  an 
hour  each  time.- 

'*  That  a  likeness  I  my  dear  Miss  Wilmere,"  said  he, 
scornfully  pointing  to  the  luckless  shepherdess ;  ^  why 
yon  may  as  well  tell  me  the  engraving  on  my  snuffbox 
was  designed  for  you,  as  that  thing  there  for  Kitty,  or  (as 
her  mother  has  refined  the  name)  Miss  Kittina  Brown. 
She  was  Brown  in  color  as  well  as  name— dumpy  and 
pug-nosed.  That  figure  is  graceful,  and  the  face  is  al- 
most beautiful.  Pooh— pooh!  this  proiegi  of  your's 
may  paint  very  pretty  fancy  pieces,  but  a  Hkmets  he 
never  can  accomplish.  If  proof  were  wanting  of  that 
you  need  only  look  at  the  mother,  and  see  what  a 
ridiculous  looking  figure  he  has  made  of  her,  without 
the  slightest  resemblance  to  the  original." 

''Well,  we  will  not  dispute  about  it,"  said  Miss  Wil- 
mere,  good  humoredly  smiling — ''I  am  going  to  the 
springs  to-morrow,  and  shall  be  absent  all  summer,  but 
when  I  return  I  will  have  my  portrait  taken  again  to 
convince  you  that  my  prolegif  as  you  call  him,  can  suc- 
ceed in  taking  a  likeness  of  X>ne  who  is  willing  to 
be  painted  with  only  the  share  of  beauty  which  na- 


ture has  gifted  her.  Depend  on  it  he  was  not  allowed 
to  be  faithful  in  his  delineation  of  our  hostess,  and  I 
should  never  have  recommended  her  to  him  had  I  not 
believed  him  to  be  in  reduced  circumstances,  and 
thought  her  money  would  be  as  acceptable  to  h^n  as 
that  of  any  other  person." 

.  Miss  Wilmere  was  absent  four  months,  and  when  she 
returned,  she  had  not  forgotten  her  promise.  She 
sought  the  abode  of  Grey,  but  was  informed  by  the 
landlady  that  about  a  month  before  that  time,  he  had 
left  her  house,  and  she  could  not  inform  her  whither  he 
had  removed. 

"He got  very  little  to  do,  ma'am,"  said  Mrs.  Patton, 
**  and  Pm  afraid  all  his  money  was  pretty  nigh  exhaust- 
ed before  he  leA  me  ;  for  he  was  very  low-spirited  at 
times.  His  health  wasn't  as  good  as  it  had  been :  the 
cold  weather  last  winter  seemed  to  be  very  hard  on  him, 
for  he  had  a  cough  all  the  time,  and  his  wife,  poor  thing, 
appeared  to  be  miserable  about  him.  Fve  many  a 
time  seen  her  start  and  turn  pale  when  she  beard  that 
hollow  cough,  apd  my  heart  ached  for  her." 

Miss  Wilmere  was  deeply  interested  by  this  recital. 

"  Are  you  sure,  madam,  you  can  obtain  no  clue  to 
their  present  residence?"  she  inquired. 

"I  do  not  thinir  it  will  be  easy  to  do  so,  but  I  can 
make  the  effort.  When  they  came  to  me,  they  had  a 
cobred  girl  with  them,  who  had  been  freed  by  Mrs. 
Grey's  father,  but  she  would  not  consent  to  leave  her 
young  mistress.  I  gave  her  employment  until  about  a 
week  before  they  left  me,  and  she  then  hired  herself  in 
another  part  of  the  city,  though  she  came  every  night  to 
see  Mrs.  Grey.  I  sometimes  see  her,  and  perhaps  she 
will  inform  me  where  they  now  are." 

'*I  shall  be  much  obliged  to  you,  madam,  to  make 
the  inquiry,  as  it  may  be  in  my  power  to  render  some 
services  to  Mr.  Grey  and  his  lady." 

''  Rely  on  me,  my  dear  Miss  Wilmere.  I  will  do  all 
in  my  power  to  discover  them,  for  I  have  never  seen 
strangers  with  whom  I  was  more  pleased." 

All  the  exertions  of  the  good  Mrs.  Patton,  were,  how- 
ever, unavailing.  She  saw  Agnes  no  more ;  and  every 
clue  to  the  'whereabouts'  of  her  late  boarders  appeared 
to  be  forever  losL 

[To  be  concluded  In  the  December  number.] 


TO  CAROLINE. 

WRITTEN  IN  HER  ALBUM. 

I  would  not  say  that  thou  art  fair,  dear  giri. 
Nor  tell  thee  of  thy  graceful,  comely  form, 
(Tho*  in  these  gifts  fond  nature  has  been  kind ;) 
For  they  are  frail  possessions,  and  may  last 
But  the  brief  period  of  the  transient  hour. 
Sorrow,  or  sickness,  or  relentless  time. 
May  waste  that  frame,  or  mar  those  magic  features ; 
But  in  the  precious  virtues  of  the  heart, 
(Where  Iiove  and  Truth  and  Innocence  abide,) 
Thy  worth  consists :  these  are  enduring  charms 
Which  dark  Misfortune  has  no  power  t'  impair, 
But  rather  makes  more  radiant  by  his  frown : 
These  are  the  founts  of  Peace,  and  may  they  flow 
Unhindered  forth  till  life  itself  shall  < 
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HOMEWARD  BOUND-Oa  the  Ghasb; 

A  TALE  OF  TH£  BEA. 

By  th«  author  of  **  The  Spy,**  **  Rod  Ro7«r,>»  kc  Cutjy  Loa  fc 
Blanchard:  FhUadolpbla. 

We  welcome  the  wanderer  back  once  more  to  the 
sea — the  open,  the  grand,  and  stirring  sea.  Mr.  Cooper 
has  of  late  been  traversing  Europe  io  a  stage  coach,  and 
whilst  thus  out  of  his  proper  sphere,  his  genius  has  not 
exercised  itself  in  those  delightful  flights  that  formerly 
bore  the  author  to  eminence,  and  afforded  to  the  public 
a  new  and  graphic  species  of  composition.  We  have 
oflen  wondered  how  a  man  with  an  imagination  so 
powerful,  and  naturally  so  healthy,  could  have  toiled 
up  the  steep  ascent  of  barren  hills,  when  the  broad  and 
accustomed  seas  lay  before  him,  where  he  could  have 
freely  sailed,  the  fearless  and  powerful  describer  of  their 
glory.  Truly  then  do  we  welcome  him  back  to  his  ele- 
ment of  fiction — right  glad  that  he  has  given  his  flag  to 
the  wild  breeze. 

«  Oneo  more  upon  the  waten !  yet  oaeo  more ! 
And  the  waves  bound  beneath  *hinu'  as  a  «eod 
That  knows  hie  rtder.    Welcome  to  the  roar  t 
Swift  be  their  f  uidance,  whereeoe*er  It  lead, 
Though  the  etratned  meet  ahould  qolver  aa  a  reed. 
And  the  rent  canvaaa  llutterlnf  strew  the  gale.** 

We  have  ever  viewed  Mr.  Cooper  as  a  national  wri- 
ter, who  had  borne  in  triumph — conscious  of  the  great 
burthen — the  grand  features  of  his  native  land  to  the 
incredulous  vision  of  Europe ;  and  we  had  hof>ed  that 
these  features  thus  impressed,  his  mind  would  have 
preserved,  pure  and  uncontaminated,  from  the  petty 
Yulgarisms  of  continental  romance  or  sentimentalism. 
The  indiscriminate  praise  that  followed  his  earlier 
efforts,  dazzled  the  quondam  midshipman — and  he 
rushed  along  his  path,  comiscating  like  a  star  that  had 
limit  neither  to  its  brightness  nor  its  orbit ;  and  we  fell 
proud  that  a  light  bad  arisen  over  our  fields,  and  the 
willing  heart  of  the  American  public  was  poured  forth 
in  tribute  to  its  dazzling  rays.  That  star  of  excellence 
shone  in  the  "  Spy,^^  over  the  red  field  of  battle,  where 
lay 

"  Rider  and  hone,  flrlend,  Toe,  In  one  red  burial  blent.** 

And  we  watched  it  in  the  "Pionto^as  it  aAsended  over 
the  snow-capped  mountains,  and  silvered  the  locks 
of  old  Leatherstocking— dear  and  muscular  hunter! 
Afterwards  amid  the  everlasting  but  ever-changing  cau- 
racta  we  hailed  its  light,  and  the  "  Lati  of  tki  Mohi- 
cam"  walked  abroad  under  its  ray  of  magic,  into  the 
leafy  solitude,  and  entranced  our  admiration  by  the 
softened  tread  with  which  he  moved  amid  the  myste- 
rious gloom.  It  was  not  long  after,  that  the  "Pnrfrt*" 
was  lighted  from  the  same  80urce«*-and  who  will  ever 
foi|;et  that  has  read  that  powerful  novel,  the  frightful 
picture  of  Ishmael,  hanging  in  the  windy  night  to  the 
oaken  bough,  hung  there  by  the  stern  patriarch  of  the 
wandering  settlers ?  Again  the  figure  of  Leatherstock- 
ing,  that  exquisitely  wrought  picture,  arises  to  our 
vision.  We  see  him  with  his  favorite  rifle,  and  that 
sinewy  and  solitary  dog,  the  faithful  and  the  free;  and 
we  almost  sigh  for  the  trackless  wastes,  the  shaded 
delLs)  and  the  rushing  deer ;  and  we  muse  joyfully-sad 


upon  the  far  walkings  and  independent  life  of  tlitt 
venerable  henk  It  was  in  those  gbrioas  times  of  frne^ 
ere  yet  his  foot  had  trod  in  love  the  land  of  the  foreigner, 
while  yet  his  heart  lingered  without  spleen  or  Miire 
upon  his  own  free  clime,  that  the  star  of  his  Auiieriitx 
kept  its  warm  place  in  the  glowing  skies.  Why  did 
Mr.  Cooper  ever  abandon  those  sunny  paths?  Why 
did  he  turn  abruptly  to  the  dogmas  and  thedoabtiof 
the  politician  7  Why  leave  the  marble  pavement  of  the 
temple  to  riot  on  the  sanded  floor  of  the  miserable  beer- 
shop  7  These  are  questions  pertinent  to  his  fane,  and 
whicbwe  have  a  right  to  ask.  Mr.  Cooper's  repoia* 
tion  is  identified  with  the  literary  character  of  the 
country,  for  he  has  stamped  the  genius  of  AmerieaB 
naval  and  descriptive  romance  upon  the  age,  iikI  he 
has  opened  a  way  of  fiction  that  many  have  ponoed 
with  varied  soocms.  Mr.  Cooper  is  the  anthor  of  the 
peculiar  marine  style  that  has  often  delighted  ut  id  the 
^*Red  Uooer;'*^  and  when  we  opened  ''Homevird 
Bound,"  we  felt  assured  from  the  title  alone  thai  he 
would  preserve  hi*  repuution.  Standing  at  tbefono' 
tain  head  of  American  fiction,  he  shoukl  have  fdt  like  a 
brave  knight,  with  buckler  on,  and  laoce  is  rest,  ready 
to  assert  the  purity  of  his  ladye-love,  or  io  other  and 
plainer  phrase,  to  have  kept  up  to  the  mark  of  hit 
former  achievements.  We  had  a  right  to  expect  thii  at 
his  hands ;  for,  doabtleas,  he  agrees  with  m  in  the 
opinion  that  romance,  with  moral  ends,  is  a  vast  engine 
of  activity  upon  an  imaginative  people,  (who  alvayt 
have  their  peculiar  sympathies  to  be  aflected  by  a  pecu- 
liar school  of  writers,)  for  it  stirs  up  their  blood  and  fib 
their  big  veins  with  a  noble  enthusiasm,  leadingdinctly 
to  the  firuition  of  honor,  liberty  and  law.  Weoonot 
stop  here  to  lay  before  our  reader  the  reasona  thatha?e 
conducted  us  to  this  opinion.  To  those  wbo  vieU  the 
attributes  of  this  power,  appertain  many  hopes  that  do 
lips  have  yet  expressed,  but  which  many  hearts, ttndioai 
of  philosophic  results,  have  felt  We  confeas  to  thoec 
dim  and  indistinct,  but  no  less  efiective  hopes,  and  ear 
constant  aim  in  the  peculiar  sphere  in  which  wemoft, 
has  been  to  do  honor  to  the  necromancers  of  fieiioo. 

The  public  Journalists  of  this  country  hare  of  hte 
years  been  unkind,  but  not  ungenerous  to  Mr- Cooper. 
He  has  been  lashed  for  his  wasted  manhood;  and  the 
victim  of  disappointment  feeding  upon  vanity,  be  hat 
turned  upon  the  press  and  evoked  the  thunder  npon  lis 
exposed  and  lacerated  shoulders.  This  is  not  as  it 
should  be.  A  sailor,  brave  by  profession,  robost  in  meD- 
tal  resources  by  nature,  he  should  have  stood  likeCcsar^ 
tortoise-shielded  troops,  in  the  fiice  of  a  tbousand  ar 
rows.  The  native  press  has  been  the  means  of  his 
fame,  and  is  yet  willing  to  do  honor  to  its  arch  tradoccr, 
if  he  will  but  abandon  the  tow  and  grovelling  ambicioo 
of  the  politician,  and  plume  himself  for  a  literary  imtw*^ 
tality.  That  much  abused  press  will  aid  the  eagle  of 
our  literature  in  his  flight,  and  when  it  sees  him  peithcd 
upon  "  the  diflicult  mountain  tops,"  tlie  toftiest  alp  rf 
the  world's  applause,  will  cheer  him  with  its  jadgmeot, 
and  assist  him  in  poising  his  reeling  wings  in  an  de- 
ment that  after  all  may  be  uncongenial  to  hie  naiore. 
The  work  before  us  is  full  of  direct  sbose  of  the  prsaa, 
and  we  cannot  find  a  word  in  the  two  voluines  eipre^ 
sive  of  that  gratitude  for  past  favors,  which,fnw  « 
decent  respect  for  the  requisitions  of  society,  heahooW 
have  feigned,  if  he  could  not  have  felt.   Thcmgh  »"• 
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Cooper  k  destiiute  pf  gmdlude,  be  hae  geitias.  We 
did  not  need  the  "  Homeward  Bound^  to  pro? e  thai  to 
at.  The  works  to  which  we  baye  a4]uded,  in  the  open- 
ing  of  these  remarks,  bear  testimony  thlit  a  mind  of 
high  gifts  had  glowed  over  tlieir  pages,  and  that  the 
ereattre  power  had  built  up  in  the  wilderness  of  the 
prairie  a  monument  in  that  behalf. 

The  "Red  RoTer"  was  the  crowning  work  of  Mr. 
Cooper,  and  though  it  is  now  many  years  since  we 
lead  that  glowing  book,  the  impression  of  its  beauties— 
of  the  great  descriptions  scattered  over. its  leaTes— is 
f  ivid  upon  our  mind ;  for,  then  the  author  was  inno- 
cent of  arguments— innocent  of  the  French  mania  for 
politics  and  philosophy,  and  be  swept  the  seas,  and 
aoattered  on  every  Atlantic  ware,  gems  as  brilliant  as 
their  own  pearls.  We  again  thank  him  for  this  evi- 
dence of  a  return  to  his  former  realms,  and  take  it  as  an 
esrnest  of  repentance  for  past  errors,  and  amendment 
for  the  future. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  a  .particular  description  of 
the  work  before  us,  '*  Homeward  Bound,"  and  we  enter 
upon  oar  task  with  the  best  feelings  imaginable  towards 
the  author. 

The  story  of  this  wotk,  is  the  story  of  the  sea,  and 
tempest  and  battle  are  blended  in  the  plot ;  and  wherever 
the  author  has  devoted  himself  to  the  description  of 
these  incidents,  we  recognlae  the  hand  of  our  own  gra- 
phic Cooper. 

A  party  of  travellers,  some  of  whom  had  passed 
through  the  sickly  stages  of  European  ton,  are  returning 
to  the  United  Sutes.  There  are  the  three  Effinghama, 
two  cousins,  and  a  daughter.  Eve  Effingham,  the 
heroiae— Mr.  Sharp  and  Mr.  Blunt  are  incognitos,  the 
one  a  private  gentleman,  the  other  one  a  baronet  of 
England.  Both  these  gentlemen  through  caprice  orne- 
ceMity  have  disguised  themselves,  and  are  quite  neces- 
sary and  interesting  in  the  web  of  the  drama.  Mr. 
Blunt,  especially,  becomes  a  hero  of  no  common  order. 

Mr.  Dodge,  editor  of  an  American  newspaper,  and 
eonsequenily  no  favorite  with  Mr.  Cooper,  is  made  to 
utter  as  much  nonsense  as  should  gratify  Mr.  Cooper's 
spleen  for  the  balance  of  his  life ;  but  Mr.  Cooper  must 
reconcile  the  seeming  incongruity  of  an  editor,  so  igno- 
rant as  he  represents  Dodge  to  be»  travelling  over  Eu- 
rope and  writing  letters  home,  that  are  received  with 
unbounded  praise  by  the  American  press.  The  natu- 
ralness of  the  novel  should  march  onward  pari  patau 
with  its  incidents,  and  with  as  much  regularity  as  the 
progressive  steps  of  history ;  and  Mr.  Cooper  is  culpa- 
ble in  a  high  degree,  for  introducing  characters  in  his 
plot,  that  disgust  by  their  grovelling  ignorance,  and  yet 
puzzle  by  their  md-apropos  brilliancy. 

Captain  Truck  figures  largely,  and  always  appro- 
priately in  the  narrative ;  and  there  are  two  or  three 
others,  mates  first  and  second  of  the  packet  ship  Mon- 
taok,  (in  which  our  heroes  all  are  placed,)  that  help  out 
the  catastrophes,  and  mingle  in  the  procession. 

We  will  not  anticipate  the  reader's  curiosity,  by 
sketching  at  length  the  history  of  the  "Chase,"  for  we 
have  no  right  to  forestall  the  public  curiosity  or  im- 
pede the  sale  of  the  book.  We  are  willing  believers  in 
the  romantic  power,  and  like  to  take  our  own  perusal 
of  all  new  works  of  fiction,  in  pretty  much  the  same 
spirit  that  actuated  the  newspaper  taker,  who  would 
never  read  a  paper  that  had  been  handled  before  himi 


under  the  impression  that  the  news  was  news  no  l6nger« 
The  virgin  leaf  of  a  novel  is  sacred  to  the  true  novel 
reader,  and  jealous  is  he  of  every  type  that  dots  the 
flight  of  the  poetic  mind— our*s  be  then  the  province  to 
glance  at  the  beauties  of  these  volumes,  and  discuss 
with  their  gifted  author  matters  of  taste.  To  praise 
is  our  delight,  though  censure  is  so  common  to  the 
reviewing  tribe,  that  we  shall  hardly  be  forgiven,  if 
we  blend  not  sarcasm  with  approval.  We  will  have 
sufficient  cause  for  both  as  we  proceed. 

In  the  first  place  the  delineation  of  the  heroine.  Eve, 
proves  that  Mr.  Cooper  is  ignorant  of  those  delicate 
conceptions  of  feminine  character,  that  should  distin* 
guish  a  novel  writer;  and  she  moves  before  our  eyes 
the  artificial  boarding«school  girl,  ripened  through  the 
tortuous  avenues  of  afiectation,  into  the  cold  and  stately 
patroness  of  prudery.  She  talks  in  pedantic  sentences, 
and  seldom  or  ever  descends,  save  when  frightened  into 
it,  to  those  soft  and  melting  moods,  in  which  women 
seem  to  us  all  angelic. 

The  story  opens  with  Eve  and  her  father,  leaning 
over  the  side  of  the  packet  ship ;  and  while  they  gaze 
upon  the  broad  seas  foaming  afar,  the  parent  remarks 
to  his  child, "  We  have  seen  nobler  eoasts.  Eve,  but 
after  all  England  will  always  be  fair  to  American 
eyes."  She  replies, "  more  particularly  so,  if  those  eyes 
first  opened  to  the  light  of  the  eighteenth  century , 
father."  The  eighteenth  century  lisped  by  a  young 
giri  in  her  teens  1  Now,  to  our  ideas  of  remark  and 
rejoinder,  in  a  conversation  held  between  parties  so 
united,  the  response  would  have  been  eloquent  with  the 
white  clifi&  and  the  green  fields  of  merry  England — with 
any  thing  but  philosophy— for  there  is  a  philosophy 
and  a  sarcasm  too,  in  the  reply,  that  no  girl  of  Eve's 
age  would  utter  to  a  father,  without  exposing  herself  to 
the  charge  of  egregious  pedantry. 

This  first  remark  of  the  heroine,  does  not  prepare  the 
reader  for  a  very  natural  girl,  speaking  honestly  and 
openly,  and  as  a  girl  of  the  nineteenth  century  should 
speak. 

''I  have  been  educated,  as  it  is  termed,  (''as  it  is 
termed!*' what  else  could  it  be  termed?)  in  so  many 
different  places  and  countries,'*  returned  Eve,  smiling^ 
"  that  I  sometimes  fiincy  I  was  born  a  woman,  like  my 
great  predecessor  and  namesake,  the  mother  of  Abel* 
If  a  congress  of  nations,"  continues  the  philosophic  he- 
roine, '*  in  the  way  of  masters,  can  make  one  indepen- 
dent of  prejudice,  I  may  claim  to  possess  the  advan- 
tage. My  greatest  fear  is,  that  in  acquiring  liberality, 
I  have  acquired  nothing  else."  Now  the  iron  of  dislike 
has  entered  into  our  heart,  and  we  cannot  study  the 
character  of  Eve  with  any  degree  of  pleasure,  and  we 
turn  away  constantly  from  the  cold  and  marble  surface 
of  her  nature,  that  thus  seeks  every  occasion  to  bewiU 
der  our  senses,  with  far-fetched  references  to  a  congress 
of  nations  assembled  on  purpose  to  veto  prejudice  in  a 
young  girPs  noddle,  and  to  mother  Eve,  progenitrix  of 
Abel,  and  why  not  of  Cain,  who  was  after  all  the  hero 
of  that  mental  reference? 

Many  pages  are  subsequendy  occupied  by  doll  and 
heavy  dialogues  between  the  Effinghams — for  we  can- 
not call  them  conversations — a  term  implying  an  easy 
and  unstudied  flow  of  language  and  natural  interchange 
of  opinions--but  dialogues,  in  which  each  party  speaks 
as  if  by  rote ;  and  we  regret  to  see  that  here  Mr.  Coop> 
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er'8  evil  geniat  thinM  forth  fearfully  biUer.  Ill  na 
ture,  a  yioJent  and  savage  hatted  of  the  preea,  consti 
tnte  the  rooBomaniac  features  of  Mr.  Cooper's  mind  in 
certain  stages ;  and  we  turn,  with  a  feeling  of  sickness, 
from  the  formal  abuse  of  a  literary  man,  uttered  against 
his  country,  and  against  the  cherished  engine  of  liberty — 
the  public,  independent  and  unshackled  press. 

Passing  from  these  heavy  portions  of  the  work,  we 
approach  a  graphic  and  highly  finished  scene— the 
search  among  the  crew  and  emigrant  passengers;  of 
the  latter  a  large  number  were  on  board — by  a  police 
officer,  and  a  lawyer  from  Liverpool,  for  a  man  who 
had  married  a  girl  against  the  consent  of  her  uncle. 
The  author  has  managed  this  scene  admirably.  We 
sympathize  with  the  lovers,  and  enter  into  the  full  spirit 
of  free-masonry  that  actuates  the  crew  to  conceal  the 
parties.  Every  body  aboard  knows  who  they  are,  but 
yet  not  a  finger  is  raised  to  point  them  out  to  the  greedy 
ministers  of  the  law.  A  little  boy  is  asked  by  the  cun- 
ning attorney  if  he  knows  '*  Robert  DavisP'  the  bride- 
groom, and  the  answer  of  the  curly-haired  urchin 
relieves  the  fear  we  felt,  lest  the  flying  lovers  might 
then  be  handed  up  to  the  rapacity  of  the  girl's  uncle. 
But  though  bribed,  the  child  denies  all  knowledge,  and 
the  little  Spartan  has  our  sincere  respect  ibr  his  forti- 
tude. 

It  is  at  this  point  that  the  story  commences  to  corres- 
pond with  the  title,  and  the  regular  fabric  of  the  tale 
opens  itself  to  the  reader.  The  whole  history  of  that 
long  chase  grows  out  of  the  stubbornness  of  captain 
Truck,  in  refusing  to  yield  to  the  civil  authorities  of 
Qreat  Britain  the  bride  and  the  groom.  There  are 
other  causes,  that  as  yet  operate  darkly  to  hasten  the 
captain  of  the  packet  into  a  course,  that  draws  along 
with  it  the  catastrophe  of  long  sailing,  through  peril- 
ous seas,  even  to  the  '^far  Afric**  While  captain 
Truck  is  manceuvering  so  as  to  balk  the  pursuit  for 
the  "  lovers  twain,"  a  man-of-war's  cutter  is  seen  ap- 
proaching over  the  waters,  and  the  captain  supposing 
her  to  be  connected  in  some  way  or  other  with  the  civil 
search,  sets  his  teeth  hard,  and  with  VaUd  in  hts  left 
hand,  and  his  trumpet  in  the  right,  American-like, 
pats  every  energy  to  work  to  outdo  the  ''British." 
The  cutter  in  vain  attempts  to  overhaul  the  Montauk, 
and  returns  to  the  ''man-of-war."  Then  comes  the 
sullen  boom  of  the  signal  cannon  to  the  ears  of  the  Mon- 
tauk people,  and  her  captain  begins  to  suspect  that  a 
storm  is  brewing  over  the  track  of  his  return  pas- 
sage. After  consulting  with  Vattel  upon  the  laws  of 
nations,  the  gallant  Yankee  tightens  his  ropes,  and  sets 
his  canvass  for  a  swift  run,  and  is  ofiT  for  the  new 
world,  catch  him  who  can.  It  is  on  such  themes  ss  those 
connected  with  the  excitement  of  a  naval  adventure, 
that  our  author  displays  his  power.  We  see  at  once 
the  relative  position  of  the  man-of-war  and  the  Mon- 
tauk, and  we  hear  the  rush  of  each  through  the  con- 
tending billows.  Beautiful  sight!  Two  dark  and 
mighty  vessels  sailing  through  the  far-surging  spray, 
and  ploughing  in  hot  haste  the  eternal  and  engulphing 
ocean. 

In  the  conversations  held  between  the  passengers  on 
the  propriety  of  captain  Truck's  course,  in  fleeing  from 
pursuit,  Mr.  Cooper  introduces  a  considerable  quantum 
of  political  balderdash,  and  compliments  Mr.  Dodge  I 
with  its  paternity.    Now  we  are  willing  to  wager  a  box  I 


of  segars  with  Mr.  Cooper,  that  there  la  do  man  in 
America,  particularly  no  American  editor,  who  couU 
utter  sentiments  so  perfectly  ridiculous,  as  those  attri- 
buted to  that  unfortunate  representative  of  our  calling 
brother  Dodge!  The  common  laborer  of  the  land 
knows  better,  for  he  can  read  the  Ahnanac,  and  knows 
his  right  hand  from  his  left;  and  the  educated  mechanic 
of  the  free  schools,  would  never,  unless  drunk,  utter 
sentiments  so  false  and  foolish ;  and  the  more  enlight- 
ened class  are  too  well  informed  to  commit  the  egre- 
gious errors  that  Mr.  Cooper  would  malidooaly  have 
us  believe  appertain  by  virtue  of  their  Tocatioo  to 
American  editors.  The  reader  of  "  Homeward  Bound" 
will  not  be  surprised  at  the  severity  of  this  laognsge, 
which,  if  it  be  severe,  is  so  because  it  is  just,  when  he 
will  reach  that  part  of  the  work  to  which  we  reficr. 

A  committee,  at  the  ridiculous  instigation  of  editor 
Dodge,  is  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  pooitioD  assum- 
ed by  captain  Truck,  and  they  retire  to  deliberate  npoa 
the  matters  entrusted  to  their  diarge — and  we  leave  them 
to  their  silly  ofliee,  with  feelings  of  not  over  warm  admi- 
ration, for  that  genius,  which  is  forced  to  resort  to  means 
so  outrageous  to  common  sense  and  common  probability, 
to  spin  out  his  pages  into  a  regular  two-volumed  work, 
or  for  a  purpose  more  malignant,  to  cast  ridicule 
upon  his  literary  brethren  of  the  press.  We  wosM 
quote  passages  from  the  work,  but  that  it  would  occupy 
too  much  space  in  a  periodical  not  wholly  of  a  review 
character,  and  deprive  the  readers  of  the  Messenger  of 
many  of  those  effusions  that  from  time  to  time  orna- 
ment its  pages,  and  throw  a  charm  over  the  litentnre 
of  the  south. 

The  ships,  for  many  days,  continue  their  ooone 
across  the  Atlantic— the  man-of-war,  her  Britannic  ma- 
jesty's ship,  the  Foam,  hovering  like  an  eagle  by  the 
side  of  the  fleeing  packeL  In  descriptions  of  the  wild 
and  grand  ocean--the  rushing  waves— the  foam  toss- 
ing itself  for  over  the  decks— the  tightened  cordage, 
and  the  extended  sails— and  all  the  glorious  excitement 
attendant  on  a  ship,  we  hail  Mr.  Cooper  as  the  most 
perfect  and  graphic  of  masters.  No  other  writer  of  such 
matters  can  approach  him  in  the  activity  that  he  im- 
parts to  these  noble  pictures.  Marryatt  is  good  at  the 
coarse  and  the  ludicrous,  but  he  wants  that  courage  of 
mind,  that  sublimity  of  purpose,  that  bears  Mr.  Cooper 
forth,  when  the  thunder  and  the  lightning  are  howling 
and  flashing  in  the  hurricane  and  tempest 

Day  after  day  departs,  and  the  captain  of  the  Mon- 
tauk steers  onward  without  one  token  of  submissieo, 
and  the  Foam  follows  greedy  for  its  prey.  But  sud- 
denly the  Foam  is  lost  sight  of  in  a  storm.  We  wish 
that  we  could  here  depart  from  our  rule,  and  quote  the 
account  of  that  gathering  tempesL  The  ship  with  her 
white  canvass  rides  upon  the  sultry  sea — blackness 
mingled  with  foam  beneath,  and  clouds,  thick  and 
murky,  gather  above  their  heads.  Suddenly,  over  the 
distant  seas,  is  seen  the  wing  of  the  wind,  crushing 
the  high  waves — then  is  heard  the  ropes  rattling  like 
volleys  of  musketry,  and  in  are  all  the  sails,  and  with 
a  plunge  like  a  wounded  barb,  the  vessel  springs  madly 
forth  upon  her  fearful  track.  Our  mind  was  filled  with 
tremendous  and  beautiful  imag^  created  by  this  woo- 
derful  describer— and  when  the  Foam  again  is  seen,  a 
thrill  of  horror  shook  our  very  heart  Right  in  Uie 
wake  of  the  Montauk,  dashing  with  resistless  speed, 
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she  adfances !  Upon  the  crowding  events  of  a  second 
depends  the  fate  of  both  crews.  The  sternest  hold  their 
breath,  and  captain  Truck,  with  his  gray  hair  stream- 
ing in  the  tempest,  utters  his  orders.  That  voice  of  the 
Tsteran,  fiiroiliar  of  storms,  is  heard  above  the  roar  of 
the  elements,  and  once  more  the  vessels  steer  apart! 
The  scenes  growing  out  of  this  "  blow  in  the  tropics,'' 
are,  beyond  comparison,  the  finest  in  the  work ;  and  we- 
feel  as  if.  the  same  master  hand  that  we  so  proudly 
recognized  in  the  "  Red  Rover,"  was  visible  in  the  ma- 
chinery of  this  stirring  narrative. 

During  the  long  run  that  ensues,  Mr.  Cooper  fills  up 
the  vacuum  with  dialogues ;  and  how  utterly  does  he 
fail  in  describing  the  high-toned,  yet  easy  intercourse, 
Chat  generally  takes  place  between  persons  in  an  ele- 
Taled  sphere  of  life.  His  characters  are  caricatures  of 
the  originals,  either  stilting  in  the  air,  or  grovelling  in 
the  dust;  and  even  Eve  is  still  unloved  by  the  reader. 
To  our  imagination  she  seems  a  fine  young  woman, 
with  an  aquiline  nose,  muscular  and  spirited,  standing 
amid  a  group  of  men,  with  politics  or  morals,  national 
prejudices  and  governmental  dogmas  for  her  themes. 
There  is  no  delicate  play,  no  delightful  badinage,  to 
distinguish  the  beautiful  daughter  of  fortune ;  but  a 
haughtiness,  which  seems  the  only  feeling  noluraf  to  her, 
distinguishes  this  masculine  heroine  of  the  story.  The 
atmosphere  in  which  she  moves  and  has  her  being,  is 
unnatural  and  rigid,  as  if  she  kept  her  tenderness  at 
home  in  an  ice-house,  and  subject  only  to  the  mighty 
incanutions  of  terr(>r  in  fearful  seasons  of  personal 
peril  She  is  the  spoilt  child  of  a  doating  father,  to 
whom  she  imparts  her  ideas  of  liberty,  law  and  govern- 
ment, in  remuneration  for  his  kindness.  We  refer  our 
readers  to  pages  76,  78,  and  79,  in  the  first  volume, 
and  225  and  243,  in  the  second  volume,  for  our  justifi- 
cation and  Mr.  Cooper's  censure. 

Not  to  be  able  to  sketch  the  glorious  amplitude  of 
woman's  nature,  sweet  and  beautiful,  is  not  to  be  a 
poet.  Of  all  the  flowers  that  spring  up  for  the  enthusi- 
asm of  the  novelist,  none  are  so  deserving  of  his  care  as 
that  which  Qod  calls  woman,  and  which  man  worships 
as  angel.  The  deficiency  of  this  power  is  the  strongest 
proof  of  the  uninspired  mind,  and  we  lament  with  great 
sincerity  that  our  native  author  is  subject  to  reproof 
io  this  important  particular.  To  be  sure  there  are 
some  scenes  in  which  Eve  figures  splendidly,  and 
draws  upon  us  for  our  warmest  admiration,  but  it  is  the 
situation  that  produces  the  effect,  and  not  Eve ;  for,  were 
the  humblest  and  most  uninteresting  waiting-maid 
placed  as  Eve  is,  with  her  rude  parents,  in  the  midst  of 
shipwreck,  our  tears  would  flow  freely  for  her  vulgar 
griefs,  sublimated  for  the  moment  into  the  grandeur  of 
despair.  We  have,  during  our  whole  acquaintance, 
seen  her  artificial,  haughty,  and  sometimes  prudish, 
(that  deadliest  of  all  ofifences  against  modesty,)  that  we 
sympathize  with  her  only  when  the  terrible  mingles 
with  her  &te,  and  bows  her  spirit  down  to  agony  and 
tears. 

The  plot  of  the  story,  which  we  have  thought  best  to 
eonceal  from  our  readers,  is  as  yet  unrevealed.  Two 
mofB  forthcoming  volumes  are  necessary  to  complete 
the  catastrophe,  and  what  that  catastrophe  will  be  can 
easily  be  seen,  for  it  must  result  naturally  from  the 
events  that  have  been  already  recorded.  It  is  not  for 
us  to  turn  the  sibylline  leaves  to  the  world,  for  then  the 


charm  would  be  broken,  and  Mr.  Cooper  would  little 
thank  us.  for  our  ofiiciousness.  The  plot,  so  far  as 
we  can  see,. is  simple  as  a  village  story,  filled  up  like 
an  illuminated  book  of  the  fifteenth  century,  with 
brilliant  capitals  and  gorgeous  flourishes.  The  book 
is  glorious  in  many  parts,  and  dull  oflener  than  we  ex- 
pected, though  not  oflener  than  we  feared  it  would  be, 
for  Mr.  Cooper  has  been  estranged  from  the  use  of  the 
delicate  and  imaginative  pen,  having  of  late  so  much 
worried  both  himself  and  a  victimized  public  with 
political  tracts,  the  efifusions  of  his  most  intractable 
spleen. 

Mr.  Cooper  has  been  called  the  Walter  Scott  of  Ame* 
rica.  It  could  not  have  been,  because  their  styles  were 
similar,  but  because  they  were  both  master  novelists  of 
their  country.  Scott's  delineations  of  women  are  magi- 
cal beyond  parallel,  and  his  conversations  from  the 
lord  and  lady  of  the  castle,  to  the  gardener  and  the 
groom,  seem  as  things  that  we  have  actually  heard  in 
some  of  the  dim  and  indistinct  periods  of  our  Uvea 
Cooper  is  a  writer  who  serves  the  cause  of  courage,  of 
harddiips,  of  the  wilderness,  of  the  deep  dell,  and  the 
stupendous  steppes  of  the  American  prairiea  He  robes 
himself  in  a  buffalo  skin,  and  rifle  in  hand,  he  traverses 
the  whole  animal  region,  familiar  with  the  beasts  and 
birds,  and  fills  our  imaginstions  with  ideasof  bold  enter- 
prises and  sturdy  deeda  He  is  the  very  embodiment 
of  mental  fortitude,  and  he  is  only  at  home  when  he  is 
in  the  voiceless  solitudes  of  the  lands  or  seaa  In  the 
latter,  he  steers  his  barque  with  unerring  hand,  even 
amid  the  spear-pointed  breakers  of  the  foaming  beach. 
We  recognize  the  hand  of  a  Prospero,  when  clouds  pall 
the  heavens,  and  all  the  minute  and  general  signs  of 
tempest  are  upon  the  flashing  face  of  the  ocean.  Then 
we  yield  to  the  tremendous  powers  of  the  natural 
painter,  and  he  conjures  up  the  giant  billow,  dark  and 
white,  like  a  hi^e  warrior  with  his  iron  mail  and  snowy 
plume,  rising  in  his  stirrups  amid  a  bk)ody  fray.  We 
hear  the  big  voices  of  the  winds,  and  when  ploughing  her 
way  up  over  those  magnificent  waters,  lo !'  the  vessel, 
under  reefed  topsails,  rushes  in  grandeur  upon  the  scene. 

How  much  romance  there  is  attached  to  a  ship !— and 
it  was  ever  so.  In  ancient  times  Ulysses  traversed, 
wife*searching,  the  Kmited  seas  of  those  times,  in  a  high 
peaked  barque ;  and  a  mysterious  interest  invests  any 
fabric  that  tramps  upon  the  earth,  or  ploughs  the  waters, 
as  if  the  instincts  of  life  were  active  within  its  vast  ma- 
chinery. People  stop  in  crowds  to  gaze  upon  the  thun- 
dering car,  that  swiftly  passes  before  their  vision, 
miracle  as  it  is ;  but  a  ship,  steering  and  turning,  tack- 
ing, and  fleeing  up  and  down,  straight  forward  and 
across,  like  a  playful  bird,  without  any  visible  cause 
why  those  huge  sheets  of  canvass  shoukl  so  work,  is 
indeed  a  thing  of  beauty  and  of  wonder.  Then  can  we 
be  surprised,  that  genius  has  uken  it  in  keeping,  and 
poured  forth  its  eloquence  upon  its  journey  ings?  The 
sailor's  life  is  full  of  incident,  and  his  '*  yams"  are  pro- 
verbiaL  Who  will  forget  the  *'  Rhyme  of  the  Ancient 
Mariner"  of  Coleridge,  dread  tale  of  supernatural  and 
hellish  sublimity  7  It  is  the  dreariest  and  vastest  story 
of  the  sea  that  ever  fell  inspired  from  the  pen ;  and  it 
swept  over  us  like  a  ghastly  visitant  from  deeps 
unknown,  pale  realms  of  awe  and  terror,  and  has  its 
monument  of  praise  amid  our  frightened  dispositiona 
Mr.  Cooper  is  an  American  writer  by  feeling,  and  we 
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would  intreat  him  never  again  to  leave,  as  a  mean  of 
inspiraiion,  the  land  of  his  birih.  We  know  at  once 
and  always,  that  he  is  at  his  forte  in  describing  the 
rough  seaman,  the  squatter  of  the  west,  the  hunter,  and 
the  Indian.  All  the  speeches  of  those  persons  are  natu- 
ral, because  they  suit  the  bold  and  roo^  mind  that 
gives  them  life  and  muscle ;  but  when  he  attempu  the 
description  of  the  finished  gentleman,  or  the  sensitive 
lady,  he  gives  us  pedantry  for  learning,  and  pride  for 
reBnement,  For  the  present  we  take  our  farewell  of 
Mr.  Cooper. 


AJiOTHER  REVIEW   OF  "HOMEWARD 
BOUia)." 

[After  the  preceding  irticle  wie  In  type,  we  received  the  fbl- 
lowinf  review  on  the  eeme  work  from  another  hand  Although 
ilia  a  somewhat  anomalooa  circnmetaDce  lo  pobllah  two  re- 
viewa  of  the  aame  work,  fkom  dUEMreoc  pena.  In  the  aame 
periodical,  yet  ii  nay  not  be  altogether  wichoot  Ita  advantagea. 
It  exhibit!  the  different  llghia  in  which  the  eame  iubject  preaenta 
liaeir  to  different  minda.  Thli  very  diversity  too  ta  calculated 
to  arouse  the  attention  of  the  reader  himself  to  the  merlta  of  the 
work,  and  to  aet  then  off  better  by  the  force  of  comparieon.  It 
la  like  two  portralta  of  the  aame  IndiTidttal.with  critical  remarks 
attached.  The  yariety  of  lighu,  lo  which  it  la  exhibited,  brings 
out  in  more  striking  colors  the  Teatures  of  the  original. 

It  ia  unnecessary  for  us  to  call  the  reader's  attention  to  the 
nerita  of  the  following  review.  It  will  best  speak  for  Itaelf. 
But  we  may  be  excoaed  for  saying,  thac  if  we  bad  not  been 
deeply  impressed  with  its  beauty  and  force,  we  should  never 
have  rentured  to  Introduce  It  to  our  readers,  particularly  after 
receiving  the  rery  Ingenioua  and  striking  companion-piece  which 
we  now  seod  along  with  iL}— JBd.  As.  LiL  Mess. 

**  To  young  writers,  and  to  general  readers,  who  are 
always  young  in  literature,  a  reviewer  may  ofier  an 
important  instruction  when  he  commences  his  article, 
with  condensing  Che  chief  rules  of  composition  relating 
to  the  work  he  examines."  This  passsge,  taken  from 
the  preface  to  D' Israeli's  "Miscellanies,'*  though  al- 
ready garbled,  needs  farther  modification,  before  we 
can  admit  it  in  explanation  of  our  plan  for  the  present 
article.  We  propose  to  throw  together,  as  a  preface,  a 
few  loose  observations  upon  some  of  the  more  obvious 
characteristics  of  good  novel  writing,  without,  however, 
pretending  to  give  the  chief  rules  of  the  art,  or  to 
bestow  particular  care  upon  method.  Our  main  objeet 
is,  fully  to  explain  some  of  the  opinions  which,  in  the 
sequel,  may  be  given  of  the  work  before  us,  which,  in 
fisict,  has  suggested  most  of  the  following  preparatory 
remarks.  Examples,  where  necessary  to  enforce  the 
rules  laid  down,  will  be  drawn  chiefly  from  this  work, 
and,  indeed,  our  subsequent  more  particular  notice  of 
it  will  be^  in  great  part,  merely  an  extended  illustration 
and  application  of  these  rulest 

It  is  a  prevailing  notion,  but  as  seems  to  us  a  very 
erroneous  one,  that  a  writer  of  fiction  should  follow 
nature,  in  all  respects  as  closely  as  possible,  in  giving 
shape  to  the  creations  of  his  fancy.  To  most  persons 
this  doctrine,  from  long  acquiescence  in  its  authority, 
appears  so  obviously  correct,  that  they  do  not  care  to 
examine  it  or  seek  for  ita  verification.  Yet  we  think 
that  a  few  words  may  sufiice  to  show  ita  error,  and  to 
suggest  a  modification  which  will  fix  the  true  rule. 

Nature  must  certainly  be  copied  and  closely  copied 


by  every  one  pretending  to  success  in  the  department 
of  fiction.  More  than  this,  whenever  she  is  copied  tt 
all,  the  draught  should  be  as  near  like  the  origioal  m 
possible,  and  must  be  very  like  in  order  to  gire  mnltf 
tion  to  the  beholder.  Therefore,  the  more  acute  ob- 
server  of  nature,  other  qualifications  being  equal,  will 
be  the  bettor  novelisL  But  in  some  respects,  uatore 
certainly  ought  not  to  be  followed  as  a  guide.  All  ibe 
wudiruUt  of  fiction  must  be  drawn  from  her  rast  store. 
house ;  but  in  the  mrrangemnU  of  these  roateriaii,  tbe 
writar  is  not  only  alk>wed  considerable  liceuse,  bat 
the  lex  uperia  imposes  on  him  certain  deTiaiions  from 
his  paUem.  The  first  part  of  our  rule  seems  to  adont 
of  no  exception.  A  novel  cannot  deeply  interett  ilw 
reader,  unless  its  substance  be  taken  from  somediiDg 
existing  without  the  author's  fancy.  It  ii  true,  thit 
many  stories,  founded  on  what  are  called  u/prntdmi 
appearances  and  existences,  are  highly  exciiiog;  but, 
though  called  mpematwnA,  these  things  hare  a  beiag 
in  nature—an  ideal  being  in  the  snperstitioas  bdief  or 
impressions  of  mankind.  We  hen  call  aslHrd,  that, 
whether  real  or  imaginary,  with  which  the  reader  ii 
fhmiliar  from  observation,  feeling  or  belief;  and  »• 
nsfurai,  that  which  exiata  nowhere  but  in  tbefaoe7<if 
the  writer. 

The  second  part  of  the  role  we  shall  illntntemore 
at  large,  and  attempt  to  show,  that,  in  the  mmgmai 
of  a  novelist's  materials,  it  is  necessary  that  be  sboold 
often  depart  from  nature,  by  mentioning  aone  of  the 
principal  pointa  of  deviation  ;  preiptsing,  bowiver,  that 
every  such  departure  should  be  skilfully  concealed- 
that  is,  that  the  joinings  between  the  natsial  and  on- 
natural  should  be  so  close  as  to  be  nnpereeptible  to 
ordinary  vision. 

Tbe  deviations  of  which  we  speak  are  neoewry  to 
give  completeness  and  boldness  to  fiction.  Perfaapi 
the  most  important  of  these  lies  in  tbe  selection  and 
consequent  conoentration  of  material  Tbe  evenis  of 
real  life  are  always  mingled,  interesting  and  nninte- 
resting,  important  and  trifling,  in  the  same  train;  and, 
on  thia  aoeount,  produce  little  excitement  in  a  mere 
spectator,  and  often  as  little  even  in  the  busy  actors 
themselves.  The  thread  of  every  story  is  embananed 
and  tangled  with  a  thousand  dtflibrent  threada,  enwsg 
it  in  various  directions,  running  with  it  in  ^t,  or 
hanging  from  it  in  loope  and  end&  These  gin  it  tn 
appearance  of  complication,  which  forbids  any  atieDpt 
to  tmrevel  the  maze ;  and  though  small  portioeaof  the 
plot  may  here  and  there  be  distinctly  visible,  tbe  eon- 
neetion  of  the  whole  is  not  easily  and  at  once  discerned. 
Now  the  novelist  must  strip  his  tale  of  all  uninteresting 
and  unimportant  appendages.  In  other  word^  the 
scenes  which  he  describes  should  be  made  up  of  the 
most  expressive  pictures ;  the  lives  which  he  ic&Hdi 
should  have  no  common- place  incidents.  And,  i£he 
ever  leaves  the  direct  path  of  his  main  nanstiTC,  he 
should  take  care  not  to  wander  so  far  ss  to  make  the 
return  difficult,  or  to  confuse  those  trusting  to  bis  gui- 
dance, in  regard  to  ita  true  course  and  bearings.  And 
as  with  the  events,  so  also  is  it  with  the  peraonsgesw 
real  life.  The  great  mass  of  men  have  little  interesting 
in  their  characters.  It  is  only  here  end  there  that  we 
see  one  distinguished  from  the  common  herd,  by  singu- 
lar excellencies,  great  eccentricity,  or  unbounded  wicl^ 
edneas  j  and  we  never  meet  with  a  number  of  tovoff! 
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marked  characters,  sufficient  to  people  the  scenes  of  a 
well  wrought  fiction,  all  thrown  together,  t^  contribute 
by  their  words  and  actions  to  the  conduct  of  a  sym- 
metrical ploL  Further,  no  mabls  true  disposition  or 
mental  qualities  appear  at  first  sight,  and  in  all  that  he 
says  and  does;  A  lifetime  scarce,  serves  Ailly  to  de- 
Telope  them.  In  fact,  human  nature  is  so  complex,  in 
each  instance  made  up  of  so  many  different  and  even 
conflicting  elements,  that  every  day  spent  in  the  com- 
pany of  our  most  intimate  companions  must  teach  us 
something  new  in  regard  to  their  characters.  All  per<t 
sons,  too,  say  and  do  much  in  every  situation  that  con- 
tributes nothing  to  our  knowledge  of  them.  But  in 
fiction  must  be  congregated,  and  put  in  ham^onious 
action,  a  large  number  of  highly  interesting  and  strongly 
marked  personages.  No  word  or  deed,  not  serving  to 
illustrate  some  one*s  peculiarities,  or  to  carry  on  the 
thread  of  the  story,  should  be  suffered  to  clog  its  course. 
Character  must  be  so  concentrated,  that  the  reader  may 
at  once  comprehend  the  whole,  and  experience,  from 
every  further  exhibition  of  it,  bat  the  strengthening  or 
renewal  of  his  first  impressions.  But  this  cannpt  be 
done,  if  an  author  attempt  to  delineate  mind  in  all  its 
natural  complexity  of  feature  and  expression,  and, 
therefore,  the  most  interesting  characters  are  those  in 
which  some  one  or  a  very  few  striking  peculiarities  are 
personified.  Such  an  one  the  reader  is  able  perfectly 
and  at  once  to  understand,  at  the  same  time  that  he 
feels  a  great  degree  of  self-satisftiction,  with  what  he 
i»  apt  to  consider  bis  own  ready  discernment,  displayed 
ia  this  act  of  comprehension. 

When  a  person  is  acted  upon  by  strong  passions, 
especially  when  they  operate  to  oppress  and  weigh 
down  the  spirit,  it  is  unnatural  for  the  feelings  to  be 
expressed  in  language.  The  stronger  emotions  of  the 
soul,  either  because  the  inadequacy  of  words  is  felt,  or 
because  in  moments  of  extreme  agitation  our  relations 
with  surrounding  humanity  are  forgotten,  or  our  sense 
is  incoherent  and  confused,  are  generally  lost  in  silence, 
or  betrayed  only  by  inarticulate  or  vague  exclamations, 
or  by  mere  bodily  action— such  as  the  working  of  the 
countenance.  But  in  the  drama,  where  the  whole  plot 
is  developed  in  conversation,  it  is  necessary  so  far  to 
deviate  from  nature,  as  to  make  the  deepest  feelings 
and  emotions  find  expression  in  language  exactly  sig- 
nificant and  descriptive;  and  this  is  the  most  difficult 
part  of  the  dramatist'^  task.  The  same  departure 
frona  nature  is  also  frequently  required  in  the  novel. 
For,  conversation  though  not  its  only,  is  its  most  effec- 
tive resource.  An  exhibition  of  mere  dumb  feeling  will 
not  always  be  enough :  a  deeper  interest  may  be  given 
to  the  narrative  by  dramatic  passages^especially  to 
the  delineation  of  character. 

Every  fiction  should  have  a  moral,  not  formally  set 
ibrth  at  the  end,  as  is  customary  in  the  case  of  fables, 
yet,  in  common,  most  fully  developed  and  illustrated 
in  the  conclusion  of  the  narrative*  Vice  ought  usually 
to  be  punished  and  virtue  rewarded.  The  principal 
actors  in  the  varied  scenes  over  which  we  have  looked, 
should  meet  with  the  fiite,  which,  in  a  spirit  of  justice, 
we  have  anu'cipated.  Now,  in  this  world,  rewards 
and  punishments  are  not,  to  our  yiew,  thus  impartially 
apportioned.  On  this  undisputed  fact  has  been  founded 
one  argument  in  favor  of  a  future  state  of  suffering. 
But  it  is  evident  that  the  novel  reader  cannot  be  re- 


ferred to  that  future  state,  in  order  that  his  precon- 
ceived notions  of  justice' should  be  there  vindicated. 
In  this  case,  therefore,  a  deviation  from  nature  is  gene- 
rally necessary.  But  we  need  not  give  any  further 
examples  to  enforce  the  rule  laid  down.  If  the  few 
mentioned  were  the  only  ones  which  could  be  adduced, 
it  would  seem  established  in  the  fullest  sense  of  its 
terms. 

The  style  of  novels  should  be  sprightly  and  piquant, 
racy,  nervousj,  and  easy;  sometimes  imitating  the  grave 
stateliness  of  history,  but  much  oftener  the  light  flow 
of  the  drama.  It  admit^  of  much  varied  ornamenL 
2*he  most  fanciful  images  and  flowers  of  poetry  may, 
with  good  effect,  be  profusely  shed  over  its  plainer 
frame- work.  It  is  in  the  dramatic  or  conversational 
parts  that  the  author's  talent  is  most  severely  tested, 
and  most  frequently  faila  Here  are  to  be  avoided  the 
opposite  fauUs  of  too  close  an  imitation  of  the  collo- 
quial iVeedotn  and  vulgarity  of  real  life,  and  the  mea- 
sured, pompous  style  of  Johnsonian  pbraaeology,  Mr. 
Cooper  most  frequently  sins  in  the  latter  respect,  by 
making  his  characters  of  every  degree  speak  too  much 
aiW  the  fashion  of  books ;  but  Ises,  perhaps,  in  the  vo- 
lumes before  us,  than  in  some  of  bis  previous  fictions. 
The  novelist  must  not  suppose, 

"  Ui  nihil  Intertit.  Dsvusda  loquatur,  et  audax 
PylhiM,  eoHincto  locrala  Bfmone  uleatuoB, 
An  cuscos  famuliuque  del  SUenns  sIubdL** 

But  it  is  in  bad  taste  to  make  every  menial  ^a  sworn 
enemy  of  all  grammatical  rules,  and  every  well  educated 
man,  a  pompous  declaimer.  Indeed  in  the  former  case 
as  might  have  been  mentioned  under  the  last  head, 
nature  should  usually  be  refined  upon:  her  pictures 
are  frequently  too  coarse  and  indelicate  for  eyes  polite. 
But  here  greater  license  may  be  taken,  when  it  is  part 
of  an  an  thorns  plan,  to  represent  the  true  character  and 
manners  of  any  particular  class.  And,  indeed,  the 
style  and  tone  of  conversation  must  always  depend 
muQh  upon  the  object  proposed — whether  the  writer 
aims  merely  at  making  his  story  interesUng,  or  wishes 
also  to  make  it  a  vehicle  for  religious,  moral,  literary, 
or  political  discussion.  Mr.  Cooper  tells  us  that  he 
intends,  in  the  sequel,  to  attempt  a  delineation  of 
American  society,  and  the  execution  of  this  plan  he  has 
commenced  in  the  work  before  us.  Of  course  such  a 
subject  properly  gives  rise  to  much  grave  and  oratorical 
conversation. 

Those  tales  are  the  most  interesting,  in  which  there 
is  no  attempt  to  throw  a  deep  mystery  over  the  issue 
of  every  event,  and  the  character  ^f  each  person  in* 
troduced — to  confound  the  reader  by  great  surprises-" 
results  contradicting  all  his  expectations.  It  is  much 
better  that  he  should  anticipate  something  of  the  sequel, 
if  the  disclosure  be  made  artfully,  so  that  he  may  at- 
tribute much  to  his  own  superior  discemmenu  We 
have  already  hinted  at  the  advanuge  of  keeping  read- 
ers in  a  good  humor  with  themselves.  We  believe 
there  is  nothing  which  contributes  more  to  the  interest 
which  they  take  in  a  work.  When  a  striking  character 
is  introduced,  if  a  person  perusing  the  sketch  has  ever 
had  any,  even  the  most  confused,  crude,  imperfect  con- 
ception of  one  at  all  similar,  this  conception  is  imme- 
diately brought  into  vivid  remembrance,  and,  though 
reflecting  its  Nght  principally  from  the  other,  appears 
often  as  an  original  from  which  that  has  been  copied. 
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At  least,  the  reader  feels  as  if  his  obserTations  had 
been  as  acute  as  those  of  the  author.  And  this  coin- 
cidence of  conception  is  almost  certain  to  take  place, 
whenever  the  picture  presented  is  true,  in  its  substance, 
to  nature.  If  the  reader  can  almost  imafrine  that  he 
himself  is  tracing  out  the  story ;  and,  if,  while  one 
event  after  another  is  slowly  unfolded,  he  seems,  ever 
and  anon,  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  what  yet  remains  hid- 
den to  persons  of  sight  less  quick  and  minds  more  dull 
of  comprehension,  be  takes  a  double  interest  in  his 
occupation. 

A  novel  would  seem  to  depend  for  its  eioellence 
much  less  upon  the  plot  than  is  usuaHy  imagined.  ^ 
ready  invention  is  often  spoken  of  as  the  most  important 
faculty  of  a  writer  of  fiction.  But  we  think  the  sha- 
ding has  more  to  do  with  the  general  effect  than  the 
outline ;  and,  therefore,  that  great  skill  in  mixing  and 
laying  on  the  colore  is  preferable  to  proficiency  in  the 
art  of  drawing ;  though  the  latter  is  by  no  means  of 
amall  importance.  A  plot  may  be  so  meager  that 
nothing  will  supply  the  deficiency;  and  that  every 
effort  to  make  up  for  it  by  a  profusion  of  incident  only 
serves  to  render  it  the  more  apparent.  But  meager- 
ness  of  plot  is  not  one  of  the  most  common  faults  of 
novel  writers.  More  fail  in  the  embellishment  than  in 
the  frame-work  of  their  fictions.  Incompleteness  of 
outline  is  a  still  rarer  defect ;  for  most  authors  form  a 
general  sketch  of  the  whole  at  firet,  to  be  afterwards 
filled  up,  and  extended  to  the  dimensions  of  two  or 
three  volumes.  A  tale  may  be  finished  and  complete 
in  itself  and  yet  be  only  part  of  a  continuous  narra- 
tivo'-^ontinuous  as  regards  some  important  personage 
therein,  or  in  respect  of  the  whole  plot  Of  the  former 
kind  are  three  of  Cooper's  previous  fictions,  in  all 
which  appeara  the  same  character — the  most  interesting 
one  which  they  exhibit— though  in  each  under  a  dif- 
ferent guise :  firet,  as  Leathenloekmg  ;  then,  as  Hmtk- 
eye  ;  and  lastly,  as  the  Trapper,  Tales  of  the  second 
kind  cannot  well  be  as  complete  In  themselves  as  those 
just  mentioned  ;  but  still,  like  Ernest  Jfdtrmere,  may 
conclude  with  a  disposition  of  the  various  actors,  which 
might  be  satisfactory  if  no  sequel  were  promised,  and, 
which  at  any  rate,  makes  a  six  months'  interval  be- 
tween the  two  parts  an  easily  tolerable  state  of  proba- 
tion. 

It  is  scarcely  possible,  and  not  at  all  necessary,  that  a 
continual  and  deeply  ezciUng  interest  should  be  kept 
up  throughout  every  part  of  a  novel :  indeed,  the  read- 
er's feelings  will  hardly  bear  such  prolonged  tension  r 
satiety  and  exhaustion  are  apt  to  be  the  consequence. 

It  has  been  remarked  of  a  late  English  work  of  fiction 

••Tom  Cringle's  Log"— that,  though  on  its  original  pub- 
lication, by  monthly  chapters,  in  the  pages  of  a  maga- 
xine,  it  delighted  all  its  readers,  after  being  compacted 
into  the  form  of  a  book,  the  profusion  of  exciting  inter- 
est which  it  contained,  highly  entertaining  when  doled 
out  in  small  portions,  became  wearisome  and  palled  on 
the  appetite.  The  author  may  sometimes  sleep  in  order 
that  his  readera  shouM  enjoy  occasional  repose. 
" operi  in  loogo  fta  est  obrepere  somnnm,** 

aaith  Horace :  perhaps  he  might  better  have  said  with 
our  own  poet, 

<*  X  prudent  chief  not  always  does  ditplay 
His  powen  in  equal  ranks  and  fair  anay ; 


Bst  with  the  oecaeion  and  the  place  comply ; 
Conceal  hie  force,  naj,  eoDieUmee  eeem  lo  fly. 
Thoee  oft  are  airatagemi  which  erron  eeem. 
Nor  ie  it  Homer  node,  but  we  that  dream.*' 

It  seems  necessary,  on  introducing  a  new  charmcter, 
to  give  some  general  idea  of  the  leading  peculiarities 
personified,  in  order  to  direct  and  concentrate  attention ; 
but,  as  much  an  possible,  the  reader  should  be  left  to 
form  his  own  notion  of  each  one,  from  the  subsequent 
developments  of  words  and  actions.  A  ftingle  well 
drawn  scene  will  impress  upon  him  the  diaractereof  the 
various  actora,  therein,  more  forcibly  than  the  most  la- 
bored description.  We  think  that  Mr.  Cooper  evioeet 
great  tact  in  this  particular.  With  little  preliminary 
form,  all  bis  peisonages  are  placed  before  ua^  to  speak 
and  act  for  themselvea.  The  reader's  idea  of  them  is 
perhaps  the  better  for  not  being  in  every  respect  predsBi 
His  comprehension  should  be  only  so  exact,  that  each 
new  development  should  appear  but  to  atrengthen  firet 
impressions,  having,  at  the  same  time,  a  ceruin  fresh- 
ness and  novelty.  Mere  bodily  attractions  or  acoom- 
pUshments,  however  well  described,  cannot  make  a 
chaneter  interesting.  Even  the  highest  order  of  fe- 
male beauty,  exciting  as  in  the  reality  it  may  be,  cannot 
of  itself,  in  fiction,  though  never  so  glowingly  depicted, 
awaken  those  feelings  akin  to  the  warmest  bve,  which 
novel-readera  often  experience.  Mental  and  moral 
qualifications  are  those  which  strike  moat  forcibly,  and 
they  always  seem  to  draw  after  them,  at  least,  a  vague 
notion  of  bodily  appearance.  We  always  form  an  idea 
of  the  person  and  carriage  of  those  by  whose  endow- 
ments of  mind  and  heart,  however  exhibited,  we  have 
been  interested.  None  can  read  Bulwer^  highly 
wrought  delineation  of  the  brilliant  genius  and  glowing 
soul  of  fhrenee  LaeedUe-'heT  commanding  intellcci  and 
sparkling  wit;  her  proud  self-confidence,  yet  complete 
devotion— without  robing  these  spiritual  aUnbotes  in 
the  fiiirest  drapery  of  earth,  to  whose  bright  tinu  and 
graceful  folds  the  novelist's  description  can  add  scarce 
any  line  of  beauty,  or  delicate  richness  of  hoe.  A 
character,  then,  which  is  to  hold  an  important  place  in 
the  story,  does  not  need  much  formal  explanation,  bat 
should  be  developed  in  action ;  and,  of  course,  one.  In 
which  it  is  not  intended  that  we  should  feel  any  pai^ 
ticular  interest,  needs  no  description  at  all  This  leads 
us  lo  remark,  that,  where  a  character  is  introduced 
merely  en  pssMii,  and  takes  but  a  momentary  part  in 
the  scene,  it  should  not  be  made  interesting  to  the  read- 
er, lest  a  feeling  of  disappointment  follow  its  disappear- 
ance. Such  a  disappointment  we  feel  at  the  speedy 
fate  of 'Brooks,  the  gallant  young  saibr,  who  during 
the  fight  with  the  Arabe  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  greets 
Paul  Powis,  the  hero  of  Cooper's  story,  with  the  recog- 
nition of  a  former  acquaintance  in  sea  service^  and  then  is 
very  coolly  despatched,  and,  afterwards,  not  even  remem- 
bered in  the  recapitulation  of  the  killed  and  wounded. 

A  character,  after  being  once  so  presented  to  the 
reader,  that  he  seems  to  have  gotten  a  general  compre- 
hension of  its  peculiarities,  ought  not  to  change  in  any 
important  particular,  except  where,  at  firet,  a  mask  has 
been  worn  to  hide  the  true  features.  Of  such  a  fault  al- 
so we  have  an  example  in  the  work  before  ua.  John 
Efiingham— the  cold,  sarcastic,  skeptical  witr-becomcs^ 
beside  the  death-bed  of  Mr.  Monday,  a  humane  and 
attentive  nune— a  lender,  warm-hearted  and  benevo- 
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lent  frieod.  The  change  undoubtedly  makes  him  ap- 
pear more  amiable;  but  it  mystifies  and  discourages 
the  reader,  who  had  thought  his  character  perfectly 
well  understood. 

Thus  ends  our  preface,  and  now  we  come  to  the  in- 
troduction— of  Mr.  Cooper  to  our  readers ;  for  we  are 
as  fond  of  formal  introductions  as  Captain  Truck  him- 
self. When  we  first  heard  that  'Homeward-Bound—^ 
A  Tale  of  the  Sea,'  was  in  press,  we  hailed  with  de- 
light the  noYelist's  return  to  his  own  good  ship  and 
ancient  cruising  ground;  for,  with  many  others,  we 
bad  lamented  his  late  rover  life,  and  thought  that  he 
was  gaining  neither  honor  nor  gold  thereby.  And 
when  the  book  made  its  appearance,  in  its  plain,  rather 
slovenly  American  dress,  eagerly  did  we  seek  after  it, 
and,  with  the  most  agreeable  anticipations,  sit  down  to 
the  perusal  of  it,  endeavoring  to  forget  or  o^erktok  the 
last  few  years,  and  to  connect  together  those  longer 
past,  the  present  and  the  future,  in  a  continuous  chain 
of  happy  recollections,  agreeable  sensations,  and  bright- 
ening prospects.  If  we  rose  disappointed  from  the 
task,  commenced  in  such  a  pleasant  frame  of  mind,  it 
was  not  because  the  book  seemed  entirely  devoid  of 
merit;  and  if,  in  the  following  pages,  we  blame  more 
than  we  praise,  as  fin  apology  we  would  say, 
*  lodignor  qoandoque  bonus  dormltat  HoBiems.' 

And  here  should  it  in  justice  be  acknowledged,  that 
the  story  has  interested  us  much,  and  that  we  look, 
with  impatience  for  the  sequel ;  not  however  with  such 
high-wrought  expectation  as  welcomed  the  announce- 
ment of  these  volumes. 

To  begin  at  the  beginning,  we  must  remark  that  Mr. 
Cooper's  preface  seems  to  us  one  of  the  roost  unfortu- 
nate specimens  of  preface- writing,  which  we  remember 
ever  to  have  fallen  upon.  When  we  say  that  it  is  a 
childish  attempt  at  mock  ntSoetif  we  express  in  terms 
hardly  strong  enough  our  own  impression.  With  this 
brief  notice  of  it,  however,  we  pass  to  the  story  itseli; 
of  which,  in  order  that  our  observations  may  be  the 
better  understood,  we  shall  give  a  brief  outline. 

The  scene  is  laid  principally  on  the  ocean,  and  is 
dated  two  years  back.  Mr.  Edward  Effingham,  a  wi- 
dower, with  his  lovely  daughter.  Eve,  and  his  cousin, 
John  Effingham,  set  sail  from  London,  in  the  Montauk 
packet,  of  New  York,  Captain  Truck.  Among  the  pas- 
sengers they  meet  with  two  gentlemen,  Mr.  Blunt  and 
Mr.  Sharp,  whom  they  recognise  as  former  acquaint- 
ances, having  met  them  in  their  rambles  over  the  conti 
nent,  both  of  them  now  travelling  under  false  names ; 
one  from  mere  caprice,  the  other  perhaps  for  a  more 
solid  reason.  Besides  these  are  introduced  to  the  reader, 
Sir  George  Templemore,  a  silly  English  baronet,  de- 
lighting in  a  plenitude  of  costly  clothing,  fine  jewelry, 
and  splendid  "  notions" — particukirly  in  a  set  of  razors, 
a  dressing  case,  and  thirty- six  pair  of  pantaloons ;  Mr. 
Dod^e,  a  Yankee  newspaper  editor,  who  has  paid  a 
flying  visit  of  six  months  to  Europe,  has  "  seen  all  he 
wanUs  to  see,"  and  is  returning  to  resume  his  station 
beside  the  forms  of  "The  Dodgetown  Active  Enquirer," 
and  to  publish  voluminous  notes  of  foreign  travel ;,  and 
Mr.  Monday,  an  itinerant  mercantile  agent.  While  the 
packet  is  getting  under-weigh,  a  police  officer  comes  on 
board  with  a  warrant  for  a  steerage  passenger  named 
Davis,  but,  not  knowiBg^the  face  of  bis  intended  prison- 


er, cannot  point  him  out,  and,  at  last,  after  being  carried 
some  disunce  into  the  channel,  hoping  that  a  boat 
which  pursues,  and  has  on  board  a  person  who  can 
identify  the  man,  may  overtake  the  ship,  is  obliged  to 
leave  her,  much  to  the  joy  of  all  the  passengers,  who 
have  become  greatly  interested  in  Davis  and  his  young 
wife,  though  not  before  the  chase  is  apparently  taken 
up  by  the  Foamy  a  British  corvette,  cruising  on  th^ 
coast.  These  introductory  scenes  are  of  a  highly  inte- 
resting and  stirring  nature,  are  well  depicted,  and,  be- 
sides, give  an  admirable  opportunity,  which  the  author 
skilfully  improves,  to  introduce  the  various  characters 
above  noticed  to  the  reader. 

The  Foam  continues  the  pursuit  day  after  day,  until 
it  can  be  no  longer  doubtful  that  her  object  is  to  over- 
haul the  packeL  Captain  Truck,  fearful  that  some  of 
his  sailors  may  have  been  guilty  of  smuggling  tobacco, 
and  thus  have  made  the  ship  liable  to  seizure,  is  fertile 
in  expedients  for  escape ;  but  every  morning's  dawn 
reveals  the  corvette  still  in  sight  and  in  chase,  despite 
the  manoeuvres  which  the  darkness  has  covered,  until 
the  packet  is  far  out  of  her  course,  and  her  captain  con* 
templates  running  to  the  Capede  Verde  islands  to  gain 
a  neutral  ground.  A  dreadful  gale  ensues ;  both  ves- 
sels, after  lying- to  as  long  as  possible,  are  obliged  to 
scud  before  the  wind.  The  Foam  gains  rapidly  on  her 
chase ;  at  the  morning  dawn  she  appears  in  the  dim 
light  careering  on  close  in  the  Montauk's  wake ;  then 
they  are  beam  and  beam,  and  for  one  fearful  moment 
seem  about  to  come  into  collision ;  but  "  afifrighted,*' 
they  recede ;  the  corvette  bounds  past,  driven  before 
the  gale,  and  poon  disappears  from  the  horizon.  Captain 
Truck  benevolently  conjecturing  that  she  has  found  a 
rocky  bed  on  the  shores  of  Africa.  The  Montauk  after- 
wards IS  dismasted,  and,  another  vessel  bound  to  New 
York  fiiUing  in  with  her,  all  the  passengers,  except  the 
dranuUtM  pertona  of  the  novel,  who,  for  Mr.  Cooper's 
convenience,  prefer  to  remain,  are  transferred  to  the 
latter.  Jury  masts  are  then  erected,  but  soon  **  land, 
ho!''  is  the  cry,  and  they  find  themselves  near  the 
African  coasu  At  a  little  distance,  high  up  on  the  sand, 
lies  a  Danish  vessel  They  visit  her,  and  find  her  to 
have  been  rifled  by  the  Arabs  ;  and  not  far  off  is  dis- 
covered the  body  of  one  of  the  crew  murdered  by  these 
savages.  Captain  Truck  determines  to  possess  him- 
self of  the  Dane's  spars;  he  manages  to  get  his  vessel 
safely  moored  within  the  reefs  lining  the  coast ;  and 
leaving  the  Effinghams,  with  Mr.  Sharp  and  Mr.  Blunt, 
on  board,  takes  all  the  rest,  both  seamen  and  passen- 
gers, to  the  wreck,  which  is  some  leagues  off,  concealed 
from  view  by  an  intervening  point  of  land.  The  sparse 
after  a  bloodless  encounter  with  the  Arabs,  are  unship- 
ped and  formed  into  a  raft;  and,  on  the  second  night, 
the  successful  party  moor  near  the  point  which  hides 
the  Monuuk  from  sighL  In  the  meantime  the  ship  is 
visited  by  the  barbarians;  the  passengers,  under  the 
guidance  of  Mr.  Blunt,  who  proves  an  expert  seaman, 
escape  in  the  long-boat,  after  many  perils,  and,  on  the 
dawn  of  the  next  morning,  fall  in  with  Captain  Truck 
and  his  party.  After  a  desperate  struggle,  and  the  loss 
of  several  lievs,  the  Montauk  is  rescued,  her  new  masts 
are  stepped,  and  she  is  gotten  again  to  sea.  During 
these  adventures,  Mr.  Blunt  becomes  PaulPowis,  and 
Mr.  Sharp,  Sir  Qeorge  Templemore — the  other  passen- 
ger of  that  name  proving  but  a  paeodo-baroneL    Only 
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the  reader,  however,  is  acquainted  with  these  chaoses, 
the  Effinghams  had  known  the  troth  from  the  first,  and 
the  others  remain  in  ignorance.  Soon  after  the  escape 
from  the  Arabs,  Mr.  Monday  dies  on  board,  from 
wounds  received  in  the  fight.  When  at  the  point  of 
death  he  confides  to  Mr.  John  Effingham  and  Mr.  Blunt 
some  sealed  papers,  not  to  be  opened  until  after  his 
decease. 

The  remainder  of  the  voyagre  to  New  Tork  is  proe- 
perous;  but  just  off  Sandy  Hook  appears  the  Foam! 
She  recog>nlses  her  chase,  and  her  commander,  Captain 
Ducie,  asks  permission  to  come  on  board  the  latter, 
where  he  explains  the  object  of  his  pursuit-- a  forger, 
who  has  escaped  from  England  with  a  large  sum  of 
government  money.  The  s^i-disarU  baronet  turns  out 
to  be  the  criminal,  and  is  delivered  up.  Paul  Powis 
also  returns  with  Captain  Ducie,  under  circumstances 
apparently  disagreeable,  but  not  explained  to  the  other 
passengers,  or  to  the  reader.  In  his  hurry,  he  carries 
off  with  him  the  sealed  papers  left  by  Mr.  Monday,  as 
before  mentioned.  The  Effinghams,  Sir  Greorge  Tern* 
plemore,  and  Mr.  Dodge  disembark  safely  on  American 
l^round,  Here  ends  the  story  for  the  present ;  but  a 
sequel  is  promised.    Mr.  Cooper  says  in  his  preface, 

"  In  one  respect,  this  book  is  a  parallel  to  Franklin's 
well-known  apologue  of  the  hatter  and  his  sign.  It 
was  commenced  with  a  sole  view  to  exhibit  the  present 
state  of  society  in  the  United  States,  through  the  agen- 
cy, in  part,  of  a  set  of  characters  with  different  pecu- 
liarities, who  had  freshly  arrived  from  Europe,  and  to 
whom  the  distinctive  features  of  the  country  would  be 
apt  to  present  themselves  with  greater  force,  than  to 
those  who  had  never  lived  beyond  the  influence  of  the 
things  portrayed.  By  the  original  plan,  the  work  was 
to  open  at  the  threshold  of  the  country,  or  with  the 
arrival  of  the  travellers  at  Sandy  Hook,  from  which 
point  the  tale  was  to  have  been  carried  regularly  for- 
ward to  its  conclusion.  But  a  consultation  with  others 
has  left  little  more  of  this  plan  than  the  hatter's  friends 
left  of  his  sign.  As  a  vessel  was  introduced  in  the  first 
chapter,  the  cry  was  for  "  more  ship,"  until  the  work 
had  become  "  all  ship ;"  it  actually  closing  at,  or  near, 
the  spot  where  it  was  originally  intended  it  should 
commence.  Owing  to  this  diversion  from  the  author's 
design — a  design  that  lay  at  the  bottom  of  all  his  pro- 
jeots-^a  necessity  has  been  created  of  running  the  tale 
through  two  separate  works,  or  of  making  a  hurried 
and  insufficient  conclusion.  The  former  scheme  has, 
consequently,  been  adopted." 

Mr.  Cooper's  style  is  as  good  in  Homeward-Bound 
as  in  any  of  his  previous  novels— better  than  in  some 
of  them.  It  is  easy  and  vivacious,  spirited  and  ner- 
vous. We  have  already  commended,  in  general  terms, 
the  conversational  parts,  but  in  narrative  certainly  lies 
his  fort.  To  the  plot  of  this  story  we  take  more  ex- 
ception. The  two  faults  above-mentioned  as  uncom- 
mon one»-^ incompleteness  and  meagerness  of  plot — 
are  here  exemplified.  The  work  appears  to  us  like  the 
few  first  chapters  of  a  novel  spun  out  to  the  sise  of  two 
volumes.  It  might  almost  be  supposed  that  the  author, 
finding  his  introduction  growing  too  long,  had  deter- 
mined, instead  of  curtailing  it,  to  lengthen  it  out,  by 
insertions,  prefixes  and  suffixes,  to  the  dimensions  ne- 
cessary for  a  separate  existence,  A  story  founded  on 
scenes  of  still  life  would  not  perhaps  require  such  ful- 
ness of  plot  as  one  like  the  present,  in  which  more 
stirring  events  are  narrated.    Mr.  Cooper  tells  us,  in 


the  passage  extracted  from  his  preface,  that  a  small 
part  of  his  original  purpose  has  grown  up  into  an  in- 
dependent plan.  It  might  have  been  expected  that  a 
plan  thus  originated  would  lack  completeness  and  eo- 
piousness.  Then  the  conclusion  is  quite  unsaUsfactory. 
The  cadence,  if  we  may  so  call  it,  in  the  story,  is  not 
greater  than  might  properly  finish  a  chapter  midway 
in  a  tale. 

In  the  process  of  stretching  out  his  scanty  materials 
to  the  necessary  limits,  the  author  has  fallen  into  the 
error  of  introducing  entirely  too  much  of  the  techni- 
cal operations  of  seamanship  into  his  tal«.  He  must 
have  intended  it  principally  for  landsmen,  and  yet  bss 
swelled  the  narrative  by  a  minute  description,  some- 
times, indeed,  expressly  suited  to  the  common  reader, 
but  ofiener  incomprehensible  excepting  by  Bailors,  of 
every  movement  of  the  Montauk.  We  have  an  impres- 
sion, though  not  certain,  that  Mr.  Cooper  has  before 
been  accused  of  pretending  to  too  much  nautical  lore, 
and  have  even  heard  his  authority,  on,  at  least,  one 
point  of  seamanship  introduced  into  the  present  vo- 
lume, seriously  questioned.  Perhaps  he  has  had  in 
view  such  a  charge,  and  has  sought  to  vindicate  his 
character  as  an  "old  salt."  But  we  confess  our  igno- 
rance of  all  things  ship-shape,  or  ship-pertaining,  be- 
yond some  few  christian  names  of  masts,  sails  and 
yards.  There  is,  however,  a  something  in  marine  lan- 
guage very  expressive,  though  one  knows  not  exactly 
what'it  means.  We  have,  at  times,  watched  the  novel- 
ist's manoeuvres  with  his  ship,  in  perfect  ignorance  of 
what  was  going  on,  yet  with  intense  interest,  sure  that 
every  movement  was  fast  hsstening  some  important 
result;  or,  perhaps,  aflected  sympathetically,  as  one 
who  smiles  when  another  laughs  in  his  presence,  with- 
out knowing  the  cause  of  his  mirth.  There  is  a  ner- 
vous brevity  in  sea-phrases,  which  typifies  prompt  and 
energetic  action;  In  short,  a  something,  which,  like 
pantomime,  affords  great  play  for  the  imagination. 

Captain  Truck  is  an  admirable  character,  and  a  cha- 
racter of  exactly  that  sort  which  Cooper  can  best  por- 
tray. All  his  novels  illustrate  this  remark.  His  fort 
lies  not  in  the  description  of  refined  and  polished  life. 
Courts  and  drawing  rooms  are  not  his  proper  field.  A 
rough-hewn  son  of  nature,  whether  wandering  through 
trackless  wilds,  a  trapper  or  a  scout,  or  standing  on  a 
ship's  deck  and  raising  his  voice  above  the  tempest,  he 
depicts  as  none  else  with  whom  we  are  acquainted. 
Even  his  well-dressed  personages  appear  to  most  ad- 
vantage, when  thrown  into  circumstances  calling  into 
action  their  more  rude  and  hardy  talents.  Paul  Povis 
is  at  no  time  so  interesting  as  when  commander  of  the 
ship's  launch,  either  for  escape  or  battle.  He  handles 
the  wheel,  or  a  swivel,  or  the  sailor's  lingo,  much  more 
effectively  than  the  polite  parts  of  speech.  As  evidence 
of  the  justice  of  these  remarks,  it  will  be  noticed  that 
almost  every  character  of  the  story,  not  having  some 
rugged  peculiarities  to  support  it,  falls  into  compara- 
tive inanity.  This  is  particularly  observable  in  regard 
to  the  females  introduced :  or  we  should  rather  ose 
the  singular,  as  Eve  is  the  only  prominent  female  char- 
acter. We  are  .told  that  she  is  beautiful,  lovely,  and 
•accomplished.  It  is  sought  to  invest  her  with  varied 
charms  of  mind,  of  person  and  of  dress;  but  the  reader 
is  interested  in  her  chiefly-^ perhaps  solely — as  beloved 
by,  and  loving  Paul  Powis. 

Mr.  Dodge  is  certainly  a  very  amusing,  though  a 
very  unfair  specimen  of  Yankee  newspaper  editors  and 
tourists.    But  his  character  is  overdrawn,  at  least  for 
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the  American  reader;  Englishmen  may  look  at  it  with 
more  allowance.  His  mental  and  moral  peculiarities, 
however,  are  of  a  coarse,  rough  kind;  as  strongly 
marked  and  salient  as  those  of  Captain  Truck,  though  so 
different  in  nature.  The  two  cousins,  Edward  and  John 
Effingham,  excite  little  interest.  The  former,  though 
a  man  of  '^singularly  correct  judgment,"  is  rather 
womanish,  and  takes  little  active  part  even  in  the  quiet 
scenes  of  the  story.  Mr.  Sharp,  who  has  hothing  to 
recommend  him,  but  his  gcntiUty,  though  evidently 
intended  for  a  pleasing  example  of  a  polished  gentle- 
man, leaves  rather  a  disagreeable  impression  on  the 
reader's  mind,  from  the  want  of  force  in  the  delinea- 
tion. Mr.  Monday  is  quite  a  negative  sort  of  charac- 
ter ;  and,  if  the  sealed  papers,  which  he  leaves  behind, 
are  to  disclose  any  thing  very  important  to  the  narrative, 
we  can  only  say  that  this  part  of  the  plot  seems  awk- 
wardly introduced.  If  they  contain  nothing  impor- 
tant, it  bears  an  unmeaning  aspect.  At  any  rate,  a  mys- 
tery is  thrown  over  the  whole  affair,  which  might  better 
have  been  cleared  up,  at  least  so  far,  that  the  connection, 
if  any  there  be,  between  Mr.  Monday  and  the  other  cha- 
racters, might  have  begun  to  appear.  But  perhaps  we 
go  beyond  our  depth  in  criticising  what  may  depend 
on  the  unpublished  sequel  for  its  true  bearing. 

We  shall  not  meddle  with  Mr.  Cooper's  political  opin- 
ions, and  but  little  with  his  notioite  of  American  socie- 
ty—our principal  object  being,  to  examine  into  the  lite- 
rary merits  of  his  work.  We  cannot,  however,  pass  in 
silence  one  prominent  feature  of  the  author's  character, 
which  is  displayed  on  almost  every  page — his  want  of 
patriotic  feeling.  We  before  knew  that  he  often  as- 
sumed a  querulous  tone,  when  dwelling  on  the  requital 
which  his  own  services  to  the  nation  have  met  with ; 
but  did  not  imagine  that  his  soul  had  become  so  com- 
pletely warped,  by  brooding  over  supposed  wrongs. 
Perhaps  Mr.  Cooper's  residence  abroad  has  thus  alien- 
ated his  heart;  or,  as  is  more  likely,  has  led  him  into 
a  whimsical  affectation  of  what  he  calls  "cosmopolit- 
ism." He  would  doubtless  say,  in  answer  to  a  charge 
of  his  wanting  nationality  of  feeling,  that  a  person 
may  be  patriotic,  and  yet  see  clearly  all  the  faults  of 
bis  countrymen;  that  blindness  to  these  arises  from 
illiberal  prejudice.  Ves,  the  true  patriot,  in  heart  as 
well  as  principle,  may  see  faults,  but  not  faults  only  or 
chiefly;  and  he  will  naturally  love  to  dwell  on  his 
country's  honor  rather  than  her  reproach.  He  will 
not  exaggerate  her  weak  points,  or  expose  them  wan- 
tonly to  the  ridicule  of  foreigners,  who  gloat  over  every 
ludicrous  representation  of  American  character.  In 
fact,  no  man  of  truly  warm,  ardent  patriotism  can  free 
himself  entirley  from  prejudice  in  favor  of  his  own  land. 
All  varieties  of  the  emotion  of  love  produce  a  degree  of 
blindness  to  the  loved  object's  imperfections.  But 
there  is  something  more  than  love  in  true  patriotism. 
There  is  in  it  a  pride,  mingled  with  affection,  which 
identifies  the  citizen,  in  his  own  feelings,  with  the  na- 
tion ;  which  makes  him  bear,  as  a  personal  reproach, 
every  stain  upon  his  country's  honor.  "CosmopolitiBm" 
is  as  inconsistent  with  patriotism,  as  omnipresence  is 
with  finite  being.  Mr.  Cooper  seems  anxious  to  repel 
the  least  suspicion  of  prejudice  in  favor  of  the  United 
States,  and  he  does  it  by  exhibiting  violent  prejudices, 
thinly  clad  indeed  in  a  mock  garb  of  impartiality, 
against  his  countrymen.  If  the  book  had  been  writ- 
ten purposely  to  tickle  the  depraved  appetite  of  those 
Englishmen,  who,  the  last  to  acknowledge  any  Ameri- 
can book  worth  reading,  are  the  fint  to  lavish  enco- 


miums upon  every  printed  defamation  of  American 
character,  coming  from  this  side  the  water,  and  to  deem 
oracular  every  prediction  unfavorable  to  American  in. 
stitutioDS,  it  could  hardly  have  displayed  more  illiberal 
feelings  toward  that  character  and  those  institutions. 
Mr.  Dodge  is  not  only  a  caricature,  but  a  gross  libel 
on  the  newspaper  editors  of  our  country ;  not  because 
there  are  none  of  that  profession  equally  despicable, 
but  because  he  is  held  up  as  a  fair  representative  of  the 
whole  class,  and  the  author's  declared  object  is  the  cor- 
rect delineation  of  the  state  of  American  society. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  foreign  travel  rightly  im- 
proved, may  be  of  great  advanUge  to  the  traveller  in 
many  respects,  and  not  least  in  polishing  and  refining 
his  manners.  We  are  also  free  to  confess,  that  we 
think  Americans,  generally,  rather  deficient  in  point  of 
good  manners.  If,  as  Lord  Chesterfield  asserts,  courts 
are  the  only  places  where  the  laws  of  social  etiquette 
can  be  successfully  studied,  then  may  our  countrymen 
never  improve  in  this  science.  But  we  think  other- 
wise. The  general  rules  of  gxK>d-breeding  are  all 
founded  on  knowledge  of  the  world  and  of  human  na- 
ture ;  this  knowledge  may  be  acquired  under  any  one 
kind  of  institutions  as  well  as  under  another.  Then 
practice  must  fix  these  rules  in  the  memory  and  the 
habit;  and  surely  we  have  enough  of  good  society  in 
the  United  States  to  afford  practice  in  the  forms  of  po- 
liteness. True  we  have  in  force  among  us  fewer  of  the 
mere  conventional  taws  of  good-manners,  than  they 
have  in  the  old  nations  of  Europe;  but  he  that  observes 
the  general  rules  before  mentioned,  which  are  of  uni- 
versal authority,  and  those  arbitrary  laws  which  the 
fashion  of  his  own  country  has  introduced,  is  a  well-bred 
man;  and  if  such  an  one  travels  in  a  foreign  land,  he 
seldom  fails  to  discover  and  obey  the  peculiar  legem 
locL  The  difficulty  with  us  is  not  that  our  institutions 
are  inconsistent  with  good-manners,  or  even  unfriend- 
ly to  them,  though,  certainly,  monarchial  and  aristo- 
cratic establishments  are  more  favorable  to  them  than 
ours.  But  good- breeding,  for  reasons  which  we  need 
not  here  particularise,  is  not  sufficiently  prized  by  the 
great  mass  of  our  countrymen,  and,  therefore,  is  not 
made  such  an  essential  part  of  education  among  us,  as 
with  the  more  wealthy  and  luxurious  nations  of  Eu- 
rope. But  to  assert  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
well-bred  American,  unless  where  the .  manners  have 
been  formed  by  education,  residence,  or  travel,  abroad, 
as  Mr.  Cooper  virtually  asserts,  is  to  caricature  the 
state  of  society  among  us  very  broadly. 

During  his  sojourn  in  Europe  our  author  had  several 
interviews  with  Sir  Walter  Scott;  and,  in  his  "  Glean- 
ings," has  given  an  ample  account  of  one  of  these 
meetings,  which  Scott  thus  mentions  in  his  diary : — 
"To-day"  (we  quote  IVom  memory)  "met  Mr.  Cooper 
the  American  novelist.  He  has  the  manners,  or  rather 
want  of  manners,  common  to  his  countrymen."  This 
passage  has,  no  doubt,  inflicted  a  sore  wound  on  Mr. 
Cooper's  pride ;  and  it  is  said,  though  we  can  hardly 
credit  the  story — it  has  not,  however,  to  our  knowledge^ 
been  contradicted — that  he  asserts  openly  that  Scott 
died  a  drunkard!  At  any  rate,  he  seems  to  labor  hard 
in  the  work  before  us,  to  disprove  Sir  Walter's  accu- 
sation, by  demonstrating  his  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  science  of  manners.  His  countrymen  he 
leaves  to  vindicate  their  own  honor,  and,  in  fact,  adds 
his  voice  in  their  condemnation,  but  would  prove  kim^ 
self  a  paragon  of  politeness.  How  he  supports  this 
eharaoter  we  will  not  pretend  to  say,  for  fear  of  expo- 
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fling  our  Amerioan  ignorance ;  bat  certainly  we  were 
"  taken  aback" — to  nae  what  we  believe  ia  a  well-ac- 
credited sea-phrase— when  Paul  Powis,  on  parting  with 
Eve  Effingham  and  her  Ckther,  whose  lives  he  had  saved 
on  the  coast  of  Africa,  by  his  bravery  and  skill,  poUUly 
remarked, 

* "  Chance  has  several  times  thrown  me  into  your 
society,  Mr.  Effingham — Miss  Effingham — ^and,  should 
the  same  good  fortune  ever  again  occur,  I  hope  I  may 
be  permitted  to  address  you  at  once  as  an  old  acquaint- 
ance."' 

Probably  Mr.  Cooper  had  found  in  his  well-thambed 
copy  of  the  "Laws  of  Etiquette,"  with  which  he  is, 
doubtless,  as  familiar  as  Captain  Truck  with  his  favorite 
author,  Vattel,  that  passing  acquaintances,  formed  at 
places  of  public  resort,  and  in  journeying  by  sea  and 
land  are  not  to  be  renewed,  as  of  course,  at  after  meet- 
ings ! 

Mr.  Cooper  is  soon  to  give  us  the  sequel  of  his  story, 
in  which  he  will  attempt  a  complete  delineation  of 
American  society.  We  predict  thai  this  attempt  will 
prove  a  signal  fakure.  His  cosmopolitism,  or  so-called 
freedom  from  prejudice,  will  be  greatly  in  the  way  of  a 
fair  representation  of  our  national  characteristics.  Be- 
sides, as  we  have  before  remarked,  his  fort  does  not  lie 
in  the  description  of  refined  and  polished  life : — now 
we  think  that  there  is  enough  refinement  and  polish  in 
the  United  Sutes,  to  put  him  at  fault  in  the  endeavor 
to  personify  them  in  a  fictitious  charaoter.  We  pre- 
dict that  he  will  fail;  yet  with  all  our  hearts — ^for  his 
country's  honor,  his  own  reputation,  and  our  enteruin- 
ment— wish  him,  even  at  the  expense  of  the  prophet's 
disgrace,  the  most  abundant  success. 


A  TALE  OF  THE  HUGUENOTS, 

OB,    THE  HKMOIRS  OF  A  FRBMCB  RKFUOBB   FAMILT, 

Translated  aod  compiled  from  the  origloal  maniMcripCs  of  Jamee 
Fontaine,  by  one  of  hie  deecendaota.  John  8.  Taylor:  If  aw 
York.    1838. 

Ao  enteruining  little  ttory,  plainly  told,  of  one  of 
the  most  interesting  periods  in  European  history.  The 
fuAftii  with  which  Mr.  Fontaine,  in  his  old  age,  sits 
down  to  entertain  his  Huguenot  children  with  a  family 
tale*-the  simple  manner  in  which  he  relates  the  stir- 
ring incidents  and  hair-breadth  escapes  of  his  adven- 
turous life— carries  the  mind  irresistibly  back  to  the 
winter  evening  ules  of  childhood,  and  forcibly  reminds 
us  of  the  absorbing  interest  with  which  we  used  to 
devour  the  legends  of  the  nursery. 

Though  it  purports  to  be  the  tale  of  a  family,  the 
work  before  us  is  the  story  of  thousands.  Varying  the 
detail,  with  slight  alterations,  many,  besides  his  two 
thousand  descendants,  may  read  their  family  history  in 
the  auto-biography  of  Mr.  Fontaine.  The  persecutions 
and  oppressions  which  drove  him  from  his  beUe  France, 
drove  our  ancestors  to  the  rock  of  Plymouth,  and  peo- 
pled the  wilds  of  a  new  world  with  the  champions  of 
civil  and  religious  liberty.  The  protestanu  of  Ger- 
many, the  Huguenots  of  France,  with  the  dissenters  and 
congregationalisU  of  England  and  Scotland,  fled  from 
their/atAer/ond,  to  seek  a  place  in  an  unexplored  wil- 
derness, where  they  might  worship  God,  according  to 
conscience  and  to  reason. 

The  early  protestants  were  dragooned  from  place  to 
place  in  Catholic  Europe^  and  hunted  down  like  beasu 


of  the  forest.  Steadfast  in  their  faith,  they  considered 
persecution  a  privilege ;  torture,  beatitude ;  and  mar- 
tyrdom, glory ;  with  apirits  which  oppression  eoold  not 
crush,  nor  cruelty  tame,  they  had  learned  in  the  school 
of  adversity,  the  worth  of  that  freedom  they  could  not 
enjoy.  They  it  was  who  brought  to  the  western  he- 
misphere the  germ  of  liberty,  out  of  which  the  indepen- 
dence of  theae  United  States  was  unfolded  to  the  world. 

Though  history  proper  makes  us  acquainted  with 
the  granid  features  and  general  outline  of  those  times, 
by  revealing  to  us  the  persecutions  and  sufferings,  and 
heroism  of  the  noted  few,  we  cannot  catch  from  her 
formal  manner,  the  spirit  of  the  times.  It  is  such  works 
as  the  present,  that  complete  the  picture.  Mr.  Fon- 
taine takes  us  familiarly  by  the  hand,  leads  us  to  hii 
home,  pointa  us  to  the  ruins  of  his  church,  which  bigo- 
try had  razed,  and  where  persecution  forbade  him  to 
minbter.  He  conducts  us  thence  with  his  neighbors  to 
secret  worship  in  the  wood.  And  entering  into  their 
feelings,  we  follow  him  and  them  to  prison,  where  we 
witness  the  sufferings,  and  are  made  fully  acquainted 
with  the  condition  of  a  Huguenot  of  the  17th  century. 

Mr.  Fontaine  commences  the  annals  of  his  femily 
from  his  great  grandfather,  John  de  la  Fontaine,  who 
bore  a  commission  in  "  Les  ordonaoces  du  Roy,"  in  the 
household  of  Francis  I.  He  conducted  himself  so 
honorably  and  uprightly,  that  even  afler  his  father  aod 
himself  had  embraced  protestantism  at  ita  first  preach- 
ing in  1535,  he  remained  in  his  office,  and  continued  in 
it  during  the  reigns  of  Henry  II,  Francis  II,  and  nntil 
the  second  year  of  Charlea  VSL 

At  the  edict  of  Pacification,  called  the  January 
Edict,  granted  in  156S,  the  protestants  were  lulled  into 
false  securiiy,  and  induced  to  lay  down  their  arms. 
John  de  la  Fontaine  trusting  to  the  immunities  guaran- 
tied to  them,  deemed  himself  secure  whhoot  the  protec- 
tion afibrded  by  his  office,  and  threw  up  his  commissioo. 
But,  continues  our  biographer,  "Some  of  the  sworn 
enemies  of  God  and  his  gospel,  who  had  long  watched 
John  de  la  Fontaine,  and  conceived  a  deep  hatred 
against  him,  thought  the  time  had  now  arrived  when 
they  might  safely  put  him  out  of  the  way ;  and  socb 
a  man  being  got  rid  of,  it  would  be  comparatively 
easy  to  disperse  the  rest  of  the  congregation  u>  which 
he  belonged. 

"  It  was  in  the  year  1563  that  some  of  these  ndSsM 
were  despatched  from  the  city  of  Le  Mans  in  search  of 
him ;  and  in  the  night  time,  when  he  least  eipected 
such  a  fate,  he  was  dragged  out  of  doors,  and  his  throat 
cut;  his  wife,  within  a  few  weeks  of  her  confinement, 
had  followed  him,  hoping  by  her  entreaties,  to  save  hii 
life ;  but  she  shared  the  same  fate. 

"  James  de  la  Fontaine,  my  grandfather,  then  thir- 
teen or  fourteen  years  old,  with  Abraham,  two  yean 
his  junior,  and  another  brother  still  younger,  fied  from 
the  bloody  scene,  full  of  horror  and  consternation,  with- 
out a  guide  save  the  providence  of  God,  and  no  aim  hat 
to  get  as  far  as  possible  from  the  barbarians,  who  had 
in  one  moment  deprived  them  of  both  father  and  mother. 
They  did  not  stop  until  they  reached  Rochelle,  then  a 
very  safe  place  for  protestants,  containing  as  it  did, 
within  its  walls,  many  faithful  servants  of  the  living 
God.  These  poor  lada  were  aaoally  b^ging  their 
bread  when  they  arrived  there,  and  were  without  any 
recommendation  save  Iheir  appearance.    A  charitable 
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sboemakftr,  who  feared  Qod,  and  was  in  easy  circam- 
stances,  received  Jamea  into  hia  house,  and  into  his 
affections  also^  and  taught  him  his  trade.  They  all 
three  lived  poorly  enough,  until  James  reached  man- 
hood ;  he  then  entered  upon  conraierdal  pursuits,  and 
his  career  aAerwards  was  comparatively  prosperous. 
In  the  year  1603,  he  married,  and  had  two  daughters 
and  one  son,  (James^)  my  father.  He  married  again, 
but  had  no  addition  to*  his  family ;  and  belter  would 
it  have  been  for  him  had  be  remained  a  widower,  for 
his  last  wife  attempted  to  poison  him ;  and  though  un- 
successful, the  affair  became  too  notorious  to  be  hushed 
up.  She  was  carried  to  prison,  tried,  and  condemned  to 
death.  It  so  happened  that  Henry  IV  was  then  at 
Rocbelle,  and  application  was  made  to  him  for  pardon ; 
he  said  before  he  granted  it,  he  must  see  the  husband 
she  had  been  so  anxious  to  get  rid  of.  When  my 
grandfather  appeared  before  him,  be  cried  out, '  Let  her 
be  hanged,  let  her  be  hanged,  venire  eaini  grie !  he  is  the 
handsomest  man  in  my  kingdom.'  I  have  seen  his  pic- 
ture, and  it  certainly  did  represent  him  as  a  handsome 
man.  *  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

"I  now  proceed  to  my  own  father,  who  at  an  early 
a^  discoYcred  great  aptitude  for  study,  and  a  very 
serious  turn  of  mind.  I  was  the  youngest  child  of  my 
parents,  and  have  but  little  personal  recollection  of  your 
grandfather,  being  only  eight  years  old  when  he  died. 
He  was  a  man  of  fine  figure,  clear  complexion,  pure 
red  and  white,  and  of  so  dignified  a  deportment,  that 
be  commanded  the  respect  of  all  with  whom  he  came 
in  contact.  He  absented  himself  on  festive  occasions, 
but  never  failed  to  visit  every  family  in  his  flock  twice 
a  year.  The  sick  and  afflicted  were  visited  as  soon  as 
their  affliction  was  made  known  to  him.  When  it  was 
understood  that  be  was  praying  with  the  siek,  crowds 
would  flock  to  hear  him,  filling  the  house — for  you  must 
know  that  in  that  district  all  were  protestants,  save 
four  or  five  families.  He  was  most  zealous  and  afieo- 
tiooate,  and  employed  all  his  knowledge,  his  talents,  and 
his  studies  in  the  service  of  God.  He  had  great  learn- 
ing, quick  and  ready  wit,  clear  and  sonorous  voice, 
natural  and  agreeable  action,  and  he  always  made  use 
of  the  most  chaste  and  elegant  language ;  and  genuine 
humility,  crowning  the  whole,  gave  such  a  charm  to  his 
discourses,  that  he  delighted  all  who  heard  him.  *  *  * 

"  I  now  return  to  my  own  history.  I  went  to  Saintes 
to  reside,  in  order  to  have  the  assistance  of  two  able  and 
pious  ministers,  Mr.  Mainard  and  Mr.  Boriilak,  in 
pursuing  my  theological  studies.  After  awhile  they 
also  were  cast  into  prison,  and  I  returned  home. 

"My  brother  Peter  had  been  minister  of  my  ftither's 
parish  ever  since  his  death,  and  about  this  time  he  was 
seized  under  a '  lettre  de  cachet,'  and  confined  in  the 
castle  of  Oleron.  The  church  at  Vaux  was  levelled  to 
the  ground,  and  most  of  the  churches  in  our  province 
shared  the  same  fate ;  thus  my  neighbors  could  not  reach 
a  place  of  worship  without  great  fatigue ;  and  feeling 
compassion  for  them,  as  sheep  without  a  shepherd,  I  felt 
myself  called  on  to  invite  them  to  join  me  in  my  family 
devotions.  The  number  who  came  soon  increased  to 
one  hundred  and  fifty,  and  I  then  recommended  to  them 
not  to  come  daily  as  heretofore.  I  frequently  changed 
the  days  of  assembling,  giving  previous  notice  to  the 
people ;  and  we  continued  this  endearing  intercourse 
uninterruptedly  during  the  whole  winter. 


'*A  rumor  prevailed  that  there  were  meetings  in  our 
parish,  and  that  I  was  the  preacher ;  but  we  bad  no  trai- 
tor in  our  ranks,  and  the  papists  were  unable  to  disco- 
ver any  thing  with  sufficient  certainty  to  make  a  handle 
of.  Our  holy  intercourse  continued  without  any  draw- 
back till  Palm  Sunday,  1684.  On  that  day  some  of  my 
neighbors  came  to  my  house  as  usual,  and  not  finding 
me  there  they  retired  to  the  wood  behind  my  bouse,  and 
one  of  their  number,  a  mason  by  trade,  who  reeul  very 
well,  officiated  as  their  pastor.  He  read  several  chap- 
ters from  the  Bible,  the  prayers  of  the  church,  a  sermon, 
and  they  sang  psalms.  This  meeting  having  been 
open,  it  was  noised  abroad,  and  on  Holy  Thursday 
from  seven  to  eight  hundred  persons  assembled  on  the 
same  spot,  the  mason  again  their  pastor ;  and  on  Easter 
day  the  number  increased  to  a  thousand.  *  *  *  * 

** Warrants  were  issued;  and  the  Grand  Provost 
and  his  archers  were  in  search  of  us.  I  was  absent ; 
the  country  people,  having  had  timely  notice,  hid  them- 
selves in  the  wood,  and  after  scouring  the  country,  the 
archers  found  no  one  but  the  poor  mason,  who  had  offi- 
ciated ;  him  they  took,  fastened  to  a  horse's  tail,  and 
dragged  to  Saintes,  a  distance  of  fifteen  miles.  They 
threatened  him  in  all  kinds  of  ways,  and  assured  him 
that  he  would  be  hanged  as  soon  as  they  reached  the 
capital.  It  was  late  when  they  arrived — too  late,  they 
told  him  for  him  to  be  hanged  that  night,  and  that  one 
solitary  chance  for  life  yet  remained  to  him,  and  that 
was  to  recant  without  delay ;  for  if  he  once  got  within 
the  walls  of  the  prison,  a  hundred  religions  would  not 
save  him  from  death." 

Mr.  Fontaine  was  also  thrown  into  prison ;  and  here 
commences  the  adventurous  life  of  this  singular  man. 

At  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  afler  he 
had  failed  in  the  council  of  elders  and  ministers,  to 
prevail  on  that  body  to  resist  persecution,  and  call  on 
the  protestants  to  take  up  arms  in  defence  of  their  reli- 
gion, their  lives,  and  their  property,  be  found  himself  no 
longer  useful  as  a  minister,  and  fled  from  France,  he  and 
his  ladye-Iove,  in  an  open  boat,  and  passed  as  drunken 
fishermen,  under  the  guns  of  a  man-of-war  that  guarded 
the  coast  agai nst  the  esca pe  of  protestant  refugees.  He 
landed  pennyless  in  England ;  mortgaged  the  jewelry 
of  his  intended ;  engaged  in  commerce ;  married ;  be- 
came a  schoolmaster;  then  a  preacher;  afterwards  a 
weaver ;  then  a  manufacturer  of  calimancos,  and  a  gro- 
cer. His  skill  and  success  in  the  two  last  excited  the 
admiration,  and  soon  the  envy  and  jealousy,  of  those 
around  him. 

From  England  he  retired  to  Cork,  where  he  became 
a  dyer  and  a  manufacturer  of  broadcloths.  Here  he 
distinguished  himself  as  a  preacher,  and  was  presented 
with  the  freedom  of  the  city.  But  preaching  from  the 
decalogue,  his  sermon  on  the  eighth  commandment, 
**  thou  shalt  not  steal,"  applied  with  so  much  force  to 
some  of  his  congregation,  exciting  them  against  him, 
that  he  deemed  it  expedient  to  resign  his  charge  as 
minister.  He  again  engaged  in  commerce;  entered 
into  the  tobacco  trade  of  Virginia ;  removed  to  Bear 
Haven ;  turned  fisherman ;  became  a  justice  of  the 
peace ;  was  attacked  by  a  French  corsair ;  he,  assisted 
by  his  wife  and  children,  defended  themselves  against 
great  odds ;  drove  off  the  privateer,  who  recruited ;  re- 
newed the  attack ;  battered  down  the  house ;  capitu- 
'  lated  and  carried  his  son  off  as  a  hostage.    And  he 
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himself  became  a  pensbner  of  ihe  Britiah  goTemmenL 
He  retired  from  Bear  Baven,  always  a  poor  roan,  and 
again  became  a  schoolmaster. 

Amidst  all  his  misfortunes,  he  contrived  to  give  his 
children  good  educations.  His  Bons,  James,  Peter  and 
Francis,  and  his  son-in-law,  Matthew  Maury,  emigra- 
ted to  Virginia  about  1717;  from  whom  have  descended 
the  Maurys  and  Fontaines  of  this  country. 

Mr.  Fontaine's  grandson,  the  Rev.  James  Maury  of 
Albemarle  county,  was  the  tutor  of  our  Jefferson  and 
Madison,  and  the  father  of  Mr.  Maury  of  New  York,  well 
known  in  Virginia  as  the  **  Old  Consul."  Many  years 
ago,  when  in  Europe,  this  last  gentleman  wishing  to 
trace  the  relationship  between  his  branch  of  the  family, 
and  the  celebrated  Abb^  Maury,  opened  a  correspon- 
dence with  that  dignitary,  from  which  we  venture  the 
following  extracts. 

"ParU,  Sept.  8,  1777. 

"  I  have  just  received  the  letter,  sir,  with  which  you 
have  honored  me,  and  I  hasten  to  thank  you  for  the 
many  polite  things  you  are  so  kind  as  to  say  of  me,  as 
well  as  for  the  desire  you  express  to  know  whether  we 
belong  to  the  same  family.  From  the  details  into  which 
you  enter,  it  would  appear  we  have  a  common  origin ; 
and  in  order  that  you  may  form  your  own  opinion,  I 
think  I  ought  to  tell  you  at  once  all  I  know  of  the 
name  I  bear. 

''My  family,  down  to  my  father  mcUuhe,  was  origi- 
nally from  Arnagon,  a  small  village  in  Lower  Dau- 
phiny,  where  they  possessed  several  manors,  and  where 
they  had  professed  the  protestant  religion  for  nearly 
two  centuries.  At  the  time  of  the  refocation  of  the 
Edict  of  Nantes,  my  grandfather,  who  had  eleven  older 
brothers — ^himself  too  young  to  leave  home  with  them — 
was  brought  up  by  one  of  bis  maternal  relatives  in 
another  Yillage,  called  P^age,  three  leagues  distant  from 
Arnagon ;  he  married  there,  and  abjured  ;  and  at  the 
commencement  of  the  present  century  be  settled  at 
Valais,  a  town  in  the  county  of  Avignon,  where  my 
father  died,  after  having  re-established  his  fortune  by 
commerce  and  an  advantageous  marriage.  Thanks  to 
his  good  example,  and  the  education  he  gave  his  chil- 
dren, they  have  done  well,  and  ho  had  the  satisfaction 
of  living  to  witness  my  advancement  Having  given 
you  this  history  of  the  branch  from  which  I  spring,  I 
will  proceed  to  relate  what  I  have  heard  of  the  others 
whom  I  have  never  known. 

<*  Immediately  afXer  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes,  all  our  property  was  confiscated.  The  eleven 
brothers  of  my  grandfather  entered  the  king's  service ; 
three  were  killed  at  Mai  Piaquet ;  another  made  his  for- 
tune, and  died  in  1762— he  was  a  brigadier  in  the  Royal 
Life  Guards ;  another  settled  on  the  confines  of  Peri- 
gord,  orOuienne:  but  we  have  never  had  any  inter- 
course with  him,  because  of  my  grandfather  having  left 
his  native  place,  and  his  chiklren  becoming  orphans  at 
an  early  age.  We  are  in  total  ignorance  of  what  has 
become  of  the  remainder  of  the  family. 

"  You  see,  sir,  that  in  supposing  yourself  a  descend- 
ant of  one  of  these  dispersed  children,  you  will  find  no 
illustrious  titles :  we  have  little  to  boast  of  but  the  honor, 
the  virtues,  and  the  reputation  for  honesty  and  upright- 
ness, which  our  ancestors  always  enjoyed  in  the  neigh- 
borhood where  they  lived.    Let  us  cherish  the  remem 


bra  nee,  so  that  we  may  never  degenerate  fironi  ikoie  j 
dest  and  estimable  privileges.    Let  their  eianple  i 
us  instead  of  the  distinctions  tbey  could  not  tmnw 

'*  The  conformity  of  name  appears  to  indicate  idn^ 
tity  of  race.  I  wish  with  all  my  heart  we  coqU  diio^ 
ver  the  proof  of  it.  For  if  we  do  spring  from  ooe  atM^ 
the  separation  cannot  be  far  distanL  It  woold  be  vof 
agreeable  to  me  to  be  related  to  a  man  who  inbndaai 
himself  with  so  much  kindness  as  you  do.  But  if  I  j 
may  not  be  by  blood,  it  shall  at  any  rate  be  by  cma^ 
and  the  consideratipn  and  sincerity  with  whicfa  I  bn 
the  honor  to  be,  sir,  your  most  obedient  and  very  ta» 
ble  servant,  «'  MAURY,  {Jem  St/rdsJ 

"Abb^  de  I'acadamie  des  arcades  de  Rome  is  lift. 

Commend utaire  de  la  Frenade,  Cbanotne,  VieiM 

G6nini  qui  official  de  Lombez  qui  Prddieatev* 

dinaire  du  RoL 
*'  To  Jambs  Mavet,  of  Vii^ginia." 

"P«rif,Jtffls  12,177a 

''I  am  no  more  in  the  habit,  JWnuieMr, of  bdnB  ^ 
slave  of  ceremony  than  you  are.  Your  letters  beqwka 
man  amiable,  educated,  and  well-bred,  and  fiv  ta 
finding  any  fault  with  yoor  conduct  towards  nw,  I  a 
on  the  contrary  much  flattered.  Do  more  jitidn  li 
yourself  and  to  me  also,  and  above  all  make  noa]wk|f 
when  I  alone  am  to  blame.  *  *  *  * 

"  You  are  then  on  the  eve  of  returning  to  Vi^pMk 
I  wish  you  all  kinds  of  gtod  fciefc.  I  shall  he  on^^  . 
if  I  can  be  of  any  service  to  you  in  Paris  dnriiYyoV  ( 
residence  in  America.  You  should  not  doubt  of  19  ' 
wish  to  hear  from  you  as  soon  as  you  arrive.  Beriitt 
the  ties  of  blood,  which  perhaps  unite  us,  those  cfiUeid* 
ship  are  sufilcient  to  inspire  roe  with  a  lively  intenL  t 
entreat  you  to  believe  that  I  can  never  be  indiftrest « 
the  success  of  a  man  who  makes  himself  knowo  wjihtt.^ 
much  merit  as  you  do.  Tell  yoor  countrymen  that  tbey 
are  dear  to  all  France;  that  we  wish  for  ibeir  piw 
perity ;  that  we  glory  in  their  triumphs;  that  wesdniis 
their  courage,  and  respect  their  virtues;  and  that «i 
could  not  feel  more  interested  in  a  French  anny,  tba 
we  are  with  the  troops  of  Congress.  Notbiog  is  talNd 
of  here  but  the  brave  Americans ;  and  we  DUit  B^ 
knowledge  that  for  three  years  past,  they  have  mlli- 
plied  actions  calculated  to  keep  up  our  adamaiioa. 
This  people  is  destined  to  play  a  grand  part  M  lbs 
theatre  of  the  world;  but  to  whatever  pitch  efgkiy 
your  descendants  may  rise,  they  will  sever  ftiget  the 
present  generation,  and  the  liberators  of  Anierieavil 
live  forever  in  the  memory  of  man.  ♦  *  ♦  ♦ 

"I  pray  you  to  accept  roy  wishes  for  your  wdfirtii 
the  moment  of  your  departure ;  and  be  assured  of  Ai 
distinguislied  consideration  with  which  I  have  thebooor 
to  be,  sir,  your  most  obedient  and  very  hmnble  ktvi^  , 

"MAURY, 
"Abbdde  la  Frenade,  4fc  to, 

"  Jambs  Maukt,  of  Virginia.'' 

The  merit  of  rescuing  this  interesung  little  Mifr 
from  the  dusty  shelf,  where  it  had  remained  {»0^ 
than  a  hundred  years,  belongs  to  a  lady.  In  dw^A* 
of  translator  and  compiler,  she  has  acquitted  beraelf» 
much  grace,  and  deserves  the  thanks  of  die  isediv 
public,  no  less  than  of  her  two  thousand  kinsfolk  tt 
whom  ha  work  is  dedkated* 
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George  W.  Baynard,  Clinton,  Louisiana. 

Joseph  W.  Carroll,  Columbus,  MissiasippL 

Thompson  &  Peters,  Montgomery,  Alaoanui. 

Thomas  Booth,  La  Grange,  Tenn. 
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Richard  i^orthington,  Norfolk,  ra. 
J.  O.  Murreli,  P,  M.  Lynchburg,  Va. 
Wesley  Sicvenaon,  Baltimore,  Md. 
CoL  James  Page,  P.  M.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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,    ^•Jp*>«'"»berlayne,  Atty.  at  Law,  CarroUton,  Ala. 
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.^DJOimKO  TH£  BANK  OF  VIRGINIA,  AND  N£2T  DOOR  ABOVE  THE  OFFICE  OF  THE  RICHMOND  ENQUI 

BY  MRS.  ELLEN  S.  CLAIBORNE, 
ASSISTED  BY  HER  HUSBAND,  CAPTAIN  WILLIAM  CLAIBORNE. 

Tms  establishment,  recently  opened,  now  deludes  the  whole  of  those  spacious  double  tenements  formin 
eastern  win^^  of  Bank  square,  (the  store  and  counting-room  lately  occupied  by  the  Messrs.  Warwick,  hi 
been  united  vrith  it,  and  converted  into  elegant  and  commodious  sitting  rooms,  &c)  and  is  certainly  a  raoi 
sirable  house,  in  every  respect,  for  the  accommodation  of  transient  or  permanent  boarders.  Its  locHtion 
Che  very  centre  of  business,  being  surrounded  by  the  Banks,  the  Capitol,  the  Post-Office,  and  the  Basin 
contiguous  to  the  warehouses,  auctions,  and  the  chief  business  of  the  city.  The  accommodations  are  ver 
tensive  and  particularly  pleasant.  The  porches  and  piazzas  in  the  rear,  command  a  charming  view  of  J 
Itiver  and  Chesterfield,  for  many  miles,  up  and  down,  while  the  pure  southern  breezes  sweep  directly  thi 
the  house,  rendering  it  cool  and  comfortable  in  the  warmest  weather. 

The  table,  beds,  and  lodging  rooms,  the  cuisine,  the  attention  of  servants,  and  the  efforts  of  Mr.  and 
Claiborne,  to  give  entire  satisfaction,  it  is  conHdenily  believed,  will  leave  the  most  festidious  nothing  to  find 
with  and  that  those  who  have  the  true  relish  for  the  genuine  old  Virginia  fare  and  comforts,  will  find  thems 
ot  home,  in  the  KIarshall  liousB.  Member  1,  18 


MEDICAL  NLLEeE,  IN  RICHMOND,  VIR6INIA. 

l-^.^s>«j<|j^  'W'inter  Term  of  Lectures  in  the  Medical  Department  of  Hampden  Sidney  College,  at  Ricfan 
■^■'^  ^jll  commence  on  Monday,  November  5,  1838,  and  continue  until  the  last  week  in  March. 

AvQ  L  WARNEa*  M.  D.,  (late  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Surgery  in  the  University  of  Va.)  Professor  of  Sur, 
JoHM  CoLLBN    M.  I>.,  Professor  of  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine. 
Th!  Johnsok/M.  D.,  (formerly  Professor  of  Anatomy  in  the  University  of  Virginia,)  Professor  of  Ana 

R.  L.  BoHANKAN,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Obstetrics  and  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children. 

5^  i«.  chambbrlayne,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics. 

^ornATBS  Macfin,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Pharmacy. 

Th    facilities  furnished  by  this  city  for  Clinical  and  Anatomical  instruction  are  not  surpassed  in  our  coui 
tht  while  the  student  is  becoming  familiar  with  the  diseases  incident  to  a  Southern  climate,  he  is  enabi 

ao  inat      ".      ^y^ii  knowledge  of  the  Anatomy  of  the  human  body ;  the  art  of  modelling  and  making  ana 

acquire  *  ";.     ^^^pd  the  use  of  Surgical  instruments,  by  practising  upon  the  dead  subject, 
rrh^^lj^ee  I  nfirmary,  capable  of  containing  two  hundred  patients,  has  recently  been  opened,  and  has  d 


course  of  lectures  in  this  institution, 
obtained  in  this  city  for  three  dollars  i 


1  tie  ^^"^^  f  natUnts^  presenting  the  student  with  a  variety  of  interesting  cases  for  study.  Clinical  lee 
m  '■^*  "***"  J  ^^ijby  the  attending  physician  and  surgeon,  and  will  be  continued  reguiarly  during  the  w 
are  <*el»v«rea  ««^^^^  Infirmary,  the  student  may  avail  himself  of  the  practice  of  the  City  Hospital 
In  a«a»"®" '^  ^"^„tiar\%  whidi  are  under  the  charge  of  one  of  the  professors, 
inory,  and  ^^^'V'f '^'raduation  will  be  required  to  attend  on«  full  

C»«?"»«^^®J}.;^r  ^  fuel,  lights,  servant's  attendance,  &c,  can  be 
boarding,  »"^'"V     '^'^^.r  week, 
half  to  four  dollars  P,^;:^^*^^*^- 

We  are 
one  in  the 

Transylvania  V^""g^te 'of  South  Carolina.       '  ' 
cal  College  oi  w         a  natoniiy  opened  the  dissecting  rooms  of  the  College  on  the  first  of  October. 

The  Professor  of  Au^^    y    j-  g  ^ARNER,  M.  D.  Detm  of  the  Faa, 

October,  1838- 

i^^HOAIAS  8EMMES.  Counsel  and  Attorney  at  Liaw, 

Tfc      ♦•/>ta  in  the  local  Courts  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  in  the  Supreme  Court  oi 
Practices        ^xr^Mncrtnn  CMxr     Office  at  Alexandria,  D.  0. 


Uni^S^t^B-^  Washington  Ci.y. 
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,  Tbouf  htfl  on  Blaverj.  Bj  a  Sonttitoa.  Addmsed  to 
Ihs  Hon.  Hugh  %,  Lpgar^  of  Booth  Ciu^Mn^  Main- 
tElnJn^  ihe  prapoBiduna  :  Ut,  Tlint  SlftTerj-  ifl  coeral 
with  tadelji  oeceHEkry  Tor  iU  R>rniAiioii  ao^  gifovrih, 
and  wiu  ]n  the  prlmiitvd  a^et  a  naturnl  coodldon  of  a 
large  portton  oTi he  human  fao^K^.  3d,  Thut  H  \u  uni% 
iKTsa:,  aad  hii  «£Jst£d  In  all  mgei.  ad^  Thai  It  li  nei- 
ther pro  habited  by  ch«  m^rW  ncir  thv  Jjpiik  bw .  4lh] 
That  chri«3inUr  aJont,  bj  Ui  Bxaking^  inllflent#,  and 
bj  ttfl  peaceful  and  gradual  operuion^  can  abotlfh  It. 
dlh,  ThAt  lid  a  Lid  J  en  abotUJon  by  nnj  people,  ekhor 
by  a  fanatical  petTBraion  of  th*  mild  prlint^ipki  of 
cbrlitianity,  or  liy  any  luLemperatc  agency ^  muit  be 
neceuarlE;  itc^odftd  with  rdglnfu]  BDcisI  and  political 
rcTuliJona,  doalructivD  alDtedJ  the  bciniJ  and  frud.,,.  Vfl 
1^0 w  Vieff  of  Uie  Tides.  Tbai  ibe  auti  throwi  ofl"  iha 
plantu,  and  tha  ptaneu  ibelr  aatej  liiejf  av  one  msf net 
tkrowa  off  aaoiher.  That  tbisj  re^lalance  belwoon  tha 
auR  and  the  eartbt  affld  the  earth  and  mckm,  ffii^ea  rlaa 
or  rather  prod ucea  that  pheaameaDi]  we  call  the  tHAt. 
Tb«tih«  winda  do  EtotaUractthe  water.  That  the  ennon 
ra^Mta  tidea  In  th^  name  way  tbal  ibe  winds  do,  by  da- 
prasalng  the  conTM  aorfice  of  tha  vrater  anJer  her. .  7*7 

,  Benevnicncc  and  Modealy.  Ao  I^aay.  By  the  author 
of  *^  Ad^emuraa  of  a  Bflch<jlor."  A  laaioo  wUti  a  ran- 

geance  .....,......>.,,'. ,_........<>.. TAl 

LucU^—  A  NoTe)  atie.  B  y  tht  authorvaa  of  the*'  CofM. " 

Chapter!  XJT,  Xlll,  IIV,  XV.  (Concludtd,) 7fl3 

Orethude— lie  power  In  a  haari  of  BPiiaibjIlty  j  its  co- 
locHence  with  tha  IncllaMioOt  and  its  charm*-  (S«- 

JedsdO - -.--  7*0 

ADiaeouru  on  IheOflniiw  of  the  FederatiTa  Syatum  of 
the  Unileil  3taiea.  By  Frofenor  BeT-erley  Tuckerj  of 

Wllliaai  and  Mary  Ck»l]eg« , 7flt 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


"The  F«U$  oj  Baih-piMh,  or  the  Eegfe^e  Ntti^**  from  the  pea 
•f  one  axDODg  the  moei  accompllBfaed,  ueeful,  and  practical  wri- 
ters in  this  country,  shall  grace  the  pages  of  our  next  number. 

The  verj  masierlj  review  of  "W.  8.  W.  Roscbenberger's 
Voyage  round  the  World,  Including  an  Embassy  to  Muscat  and 
8iam,  in  1835-36-97,"  is  again  reluctantly  laid  oyer  till  our  Janu- 
ary number. 

"The  DenUtary  SpeeuUUor,  ITo.  III."  by  O.  W.  of  Washing- 
ton City.  We  regret  the  necessity  which  compels  us  to  Ky  over 
till  our  next  number  the  very  graphic  article  under  this  bead, 
ft  treats  of  "Actors  ;**  and  the  historical  remarks  on  the  drama, 
ftom  the  earliest  ages  to  the  present  time,  together  with  an  ac- 
count of  the  prominent  actors,  dramatic  artists,  Sic.,  will,  we 
have  no  doubt,  be  highly  entertaining  to  our  readers. 

We  have  received  from  Henry  Ruffner,  D.D.  President  of 
Washington  College,  his  very  Interesting  MB.  "Notes  of  a  Tour 
Itom  Virginia  to  Tennessee,  in  the  monthe  of  July  and  August, 
18S8,"  which  we  will  give  place  ift  with  great  pleasure.  The 
tour  is  In  four  chapters ;  and  as  each  chapter  is  complete  In  it- 
self, we  shall  give  one  in  each  successive  Messenger,  beginning 
with  the  January  number. 

We  shall  also  Insert  In  the  January  number,  If  possible,  a  MS. 
handed  to  us  by  a  disUngulshed  friend,  copled.from  the  Royal 
M99.  of  the  British  Museum,  which  purports  to  be  "a  true 
relation  of  the  Bute  of  Virginia  in  the  17ih  century,  by  John 
Rolfe,"  the  husband  of  the  celebrated  Pocahontas.  We  have 
BO  doubt  of  its  genuineness  and  authenticity. 

The  able  and  eloquent  paper  sstting  forth  the  "h^fiaienee  of 
Chrittianity  o»  Siaverjf,"  shall  appear  so  soon  as  It  Is  possible 
for  us  to  bring  it  out.  Its  ulenied  author  will,  we  are  sure,  have 
ne  objection  to  this.  It  Is  we  who  have  oause  to  regret  being 
obliged  to  keep  back  so  rich  a  banquet  from  our  readers.  So 
soon,  however,  as  we  dispose  of  some  half  a  do>en  or  more 
papers,  all  of  merit,  which  have  been  lying  by  us  for  mouths, 
then  we  will  serve  up  our  friend's  excellent  article. 

The  members  of  the  "two  Literary  Societies  of  Randolph 
Macon  College,"  are  respectfully  Informed  that  we  will  comply 
with  their  request,  and  publish  in  our  next  number  the  Address 
delivered  before  their  bodies,  by  the  Hon.  John  Tyler,  on  the 
I9th  June,  1838. 

"  Dotcom  Lindsay ;  or  TheBaehelorH  Writing  Desk:"  by  the 
author  of  the  "  Bachelor's  Death-Bed,"— is  again  reluctantly 


laid  oTsr  till  Jannary->poss!bIy  till  February.  "  Dorcas  Liad- 
say,"  though  properly  a  sequel  to  the  "Bachelors  Deaih-Bcd,*' 
is.  In  itself,  a  complete  story.— We  design  giving  the  whole  tale 
in  one  number. 

3,  H.  Ingraham,  Esq.,  author  of  "Lafitte,  Sooth- West,  Bar- 
ton," 3cc.,  has  favored  us  with  an  interesting  tale  from  his  pea, 
which  we  are  obliged,  most  reluctantly,  to  lay  over. 

Tho  first  three  chapters  of  a  tala  called  "dS/iee  Rieimmi," 
from  the  pen  of  an  unknown  but  ablr  writer,  have  been  received 
and  read  by  us  with  great  Interest.  If  the  remaining  < 
are  equal  to  these,  we  shall  take  great  pleasure  in  I 
the  story— and  will  endeavor  to  give  the  whole  of  U  in  oae 
number. 

We  shall  commence  in  our  March  number,  the  poblicalSoa 
of  an  interesting  manuscript,  communicated  by  a  literary  friend 
in  Philadelphia ;  being  an  authentic  narrative  of  a  toor  a 
the  American  continent,  from  the  North  Pacific  to  the  i 
OceaDt  in  a  more  southern  latitude  than  any  previously  i 
ed— performed  In  the  years  1809  and  1810  by  Baptist  Viaceac 
Lavall.  We  shall  have  some  remarks  to  offer  upon  this  MB. 
in  the  same  number.  We  doubt  not.  It  will  be  very  acceptable  lo 
our  readers. 

From  our  valuable  correspondent  at  Malta,  we  have  received 
three  more  papers— one  treating  of  Prince  Packler  Muskaw,  Us 
arrival  at  Malta,  brief  sketch  of  his  life,  reception  by  the  Eeg- 
lish— notice  of  his  "Tutti  Fruui."  The  second,  gives  a deaerip- 
tion  of  the  church-yards  of  Malta,  epitaphs,  monument  le  Sir 
H.  Hotham,  tombs  of  deceased  Americans.  The  third  paper, 
treats  of  the  opera  and  opera-house  at  Malta,  Ice  We  promise 
to  give  place  to  the  series  as  soon  as  we  can. 

Our  Paris  correspondent  must  not  suppose  he  Is  ekhsr  forgot- 
ten, or  slighted.  Highly  entertaining  as  his  "Nocee  and  Aasc- 
dotes"  certainly  are,  we  most  let  them  lie  over  for  a  skoct  time 
longer.    So  say  we  to  our  Petersbui^  friend. 

We  are  much  pressed  with  the  favors  of  our  frisads,  and  oar 
table  ie  literally  groaning  with  magaxines,  pamphJets,  reriews, 
literary  works,  orations,  3cc.  kc.  Ibc,  in  many  of  which  we 
have  perceived  so  much  merit,  that  we  should  delight  to  he  ia- 
atrumental  In  attracting  public  attention  towards  them.  We 
hope,  however,  that  doe  patience  and  compasaon  win  be  exer- 
cised In  respect  to  our  own  dilatory  recognition  of  oar  friends 
and  correspondents. 


TO  DELINaUENT  SUBSCRIBERS. 

The  present  number  of  the  Messenger  completes  its  fourth  year  and  fourth  volume.  We  have  near  $4,000 
subscription  money  due  to  us.  We  once  more  ask  those  who  are  in  arrear,  to  forward  to  us  the  balances  du&. 
The  mail  is  the  most  expeditious  mode  for  them  to  transmit  by.  Bank  notes,  cwrretU  in  any  of  the  States^  will  be 
received. 

We  shall  erase  every  subscriber's  name  from  our  books,  from  this  number,  who  owe  us  $15  and  over, — and 
may,  in  addition,  "for  good  and  si^icient  reasons^'"  feel  it  our  duty  to  give  to  the  public  through  the  pages  of  the 
Messenger,  the  names  of  certain  individuals  who  have  "thut  palronised^^  our  work  from  its  commencemeo  t. 


CONDITIONS  OF  THE  SOUTHERN  UTERARY  MESSENGER. 


1.  The  Southern  Litbrart  Messbnoer  is  pub- 
lished in  monthly  numbers.  Each  number  contains  not 
less  than  64  large  superoyal  pages,  printed  on  good 
type,  and  in  the  best  manner,  and  on  paper  of  the  most 
tieautiful  and  expensive  quality. 

2.  The  "Messenger'*  hereafter  will  be  mailed  on  or 
about  the  first  day  of  every  month  in  the  year.  Twelve 
numbers  make  a  volume, — and  the  price  of  subscrip- 
tion is  $5  per  volume,  payable  in  advance  j-'^nor  will  die 
work  hereafter  be  sent  to  any  one,  unless  the  order  for 
it  is  accompanied  with  the  cash.  The  year  commences 
with  the  January  number.  No  subscription  received 
for  less  than  the  year.  A  single  number  of  the  Mes- 
emger  will  not  be  sold  to  any  person  for  less  than  the 
price  of  a  year's  subscription. 

3.  Theriskoftransmitting  subscriptions  by  mail  will 
be  assumed  by  the  proprietor.    But  every  subscriber 


thus  transmitting  payment,  is  requested  (besides  taking 
proper  evidence  of  the  fact  and  date  of  mailing)  to  re- 
tain a  memorandum  of  the  number  and  particular  marks 
of  the  note  sent. 

4.  If  a  subscription  is  not  directed  to  be  discontinued 
before  the  first  number  of  a  volume  has  been  published, 
it  will  be  taken  as  a  continuance  for  another  year. 

5.  Any  one  enclosing  a  $20  current  bill,  at  one  time, 
with  the  names  of  five  new  subscribers,  shall  receive 
rivE  copies  of  the  Messenger  for  one  year. 

5.  The  mutual  obligations  of  the  publisher  and  sub- 
scriber, for  the  year,  are  fully  incurred  as  soon  as  the 
first  number  of  the  volume  is  issued :  and  after  that  time^ 
no  discontinuance  of  a  subscription  will  be  permitted. 
Nor  will  any  sufa^ription  be  discontinued  while  anv- 
thing  remains  due  thereon,  unless  at  the  optioD  of  tie 
editor. 

Richmond,  JVoo.  1%,  1838. 
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THOUGHTS  ON  SLAVERY. 

BY  A  SOUTHRON. 
Jidireised  to  the  Hon.  Hugh  S.  Legari  of  South  CoroUno. 

"Tnith  is  the  supreme  good,  the  first  aliment  of  the 
soul.  To  search  after  truth,  is  the  only  employment 
correspondent  with  the  high  destinies  of  man.  Bat  like 
the  Egyptian  Isis,  truth  is  a  mystic  divinity  covered 
^ith  a  veil,  which  the  wise  and  the  virtuous  of  all  ages 
have  labored  to  raise,  but  which  no  one  can  entirely 
remove.**  To  attain  truth,  is  to  see  and  to  know  Qod, 
lor  God  alone  is  truth.  In  the  merciful  dispensations 
of  Providence,  the  mind  of  roan  is  made  inquisitive,  and 
its  powers  elastic  and  expansive ;  and  while  to  the 
faithful  and  persevering  worshipper  the  light  of  truth 
is  slowly  revealed  from  the  depths  of  the  sanctuary,  it 
can  never  burst  upon  him  in  the  fulness  of  its  glory,  for 
none  can  look  upon  it  and  live.  It  is  only  when  this 
corruption  shall  have  put  on  incorruption,  when  this 
mortal  shall  have  been  clothed  with  immortality,  that 
truth  can  be  fully  revealed.  Such  is  the  divine  excel- 
lence of  truth,  and  such  is  the  inquisitive  character  of 
the  human  mind,  that  although  truth  be  unattainable  in 
this  life,  the  soul  of  man,  in  its  progress  towards  this 
hidden  divinity,  is  so  refreshed  and  illumined  by  every 
emanation,  that  he  is  irresistibly  attracted,  and  his 
thirst  for  further  knowledge  increases  with  every  ray  of 
light.  This  occupation,  then,  is  the  proudest  and  most 
beneficial  exercise  of  the  energies  of  man.  To  the  con- 
templative mind  there  is  a  striking  similitude  between 
the  institution  of  the  natural,  and  the  correction  and 
enlargement  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  world.  It 
was  the  exertion  of  the  loftiest  attribute  of  the  Ancient 
of  Time  that  imposed  order  on  element,  and  gave  to 
early  confusion  and  commixture  the  impress  of  charac- 
ter, and  the  form  and  figure  of  action.  To  power  thus 
exercised,  and  to  benevolence  so  directed,  there  can  be 
no  homage  so  meet  as  that  which  proceeds  from  the 
family  reflecting  his  image ;  and  there  can  be  no  tribute 
more  correspondent  or  acceptable  than  the  cultivation 
and  refinement  of  that  intellect,  which,  emanating  from 
himself  lifts  the  creature  man  from  the  degradation  of 
the  dost,  and  places  him  in  the  scale  of  creation  near  to 
the  ministering  angel.  The  intellect  of  man  is  the  germ 
of  truth.  It  is  a  spark  struck  from  the  eternal  rock  of 
ages,  and  its  proper  destination  is  the  bosom  of  the 
parent  Let  us  remember  that  we  have  been  endowed 
I  with  talents  to  be  usefoli  and  that  the  end  of  wisdom  is 

I  troth.    In  all  the  vicissitudes  of  our  earthly  pilgrimage 

let  us  reflect,  that,  although  the  fulness  of  truth  is 
unattainable  here,  there  is  a  realm  beyond  the  skies, 
where  the  chaste  and  virtuous  mind  will  exult  in  a  ful- 
^  ness  of  vision,  to  which  space  will  object  no  limit,  and 
to  which  time  can  oppose  no  barrier.  It  is  this  reflec* 
tion,  which  shottld  incite  us  to  untiring  exertion  in  this 
k>Ay  and  legitimate  pursuit  of  the  understanding.  In 
sccordftDce  with  these  principles,  tmtb  is  the  sole  object 


of  our  travail  in  the  discussion  of  the  perplexing  ques- 
tion, which  we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article. 

Sternly  fixed  in  our  conviction  that  the  best  interests 
and  the  ultimate  destiny  of  this  people  are  inseparably 
connected  with  the  maintenance  of  the  bond  of  union ; 
with  no  prejudices  or  prepossessions  for  or  against  any 
sectional  division  of  the  confederacy ;  looking  neither  to 
the  North,  nor  the  South,  to  the  East,  nor  to  the  West, 
but  filled  with  a  holy  love  for  our  common  country ; 
thoroughly  assured  that  the  perpetuity  of  our  institu- 
tions mainly  depends  upon  a  calm  and  dispassionate 
consideration  of  the  exciting  question  of  slavery ;  we 
have  boldly  resolved  to  unfold  those  views  which  have 
been  the  result  of  much  reading  and  reflection. 

IVe  maintain  the  following  propositions : 

1.  That  slavery  is  coeval  with  society,  necessary  for 
its  formation  and  growth,  and  was  in  the  primitive  ages 
a  natural  condition  of  a  large  portion  of  the  human 
fhmily. 

2.  That  it  is  univerad^  and  has  existed  in  all  ages. 

3.  That  it  is  neither  prohibited  by  the  moral  nor  the 
DiTiNB  law. 

4.  That  Christianity  alone,  by  its  exalting  influence, 
and  by  its  peaceful  and  gradual  operation,  can  abolish  it. 

5.  That  its  sudden  abolition  by  any  people,  either  by 
a  fanatical  perversion  of  the  mild  principles  of  Chris- 
tianity, or  by  any  intemperate  agency,  must  be  neces- 
sarily attended  with  frightful  sodal,  and  political  revul- 
sions, destructive  alike  to  the  bond  and  free. 

In  the  discussion  of  this  interesting  question,  we  do 
not  design  to  treat  each  of  these  propositions  separately, 
or  in  the  precise  order  in  which  they  are  announced  ; 
for,  many  of  the  evidences  and  illustrations,  which  mul- 
tiply around  us  as  the  stars  of  the  firmament,  will  throw 
their  rays  over  the  whole  field  we  traverse.  Before  we 
proceed  to  show  that  slavery  derives  its  origin  from  the 
very  nature  and  condition  of  primitive  man,  it  will  be 
proper  to  form  a  correct  idea  of  slavery  itself.  In  treat- 
ing of  the  origin  of  slavery,  we  must  carefully  avoid  the 
common  error  of  forming  our  opinions  upon  the  present 
state  of  things,  or  of  permitting  them  to  be  influenced 
by  the  existing  state  of  servitude ;  but  we  must  ascend 
at  once  to  the  primitive  ages,  and  calmly  observe  the 
condition  of  the  early  settlers  of  the  world. 

Of  all  the  theories  of  the  origin  of  slavery  proposed 
by  modern  writers — especially  by  those  who  immediately 
preceded  or  followed  the  French  revolution,  when  the 
attributes  of  the  Deity  himself  were  made  to  bow  before 
the  insolent  assertion  of  the  "  Rights  of  Man*' — there 
are  few  which  more  feebly  oppose  the  austere  rules  of 
sound  reason  than  those  of  M.  de  Montesquieu.  "  Sla- 
very," says  this  far-famed  writer, "  slavery,  properly 
so  called,  is  the  establishment  of  a  right,  which  gives  to 
one  man  such  a  power  over  another,  as  renders  him 
absolute  master  of  his  life  and  fortcme.**  And  assuming 
this  position,  he  declares  that  'Uhe  state  of  slavery 
is  in  its  own  nature  bad  ;  that  it  is  neither  useful  to  the 
master  nor  to  the  slave;  not  to  the  slave,  because  he 
can  do  nothifig  through  a  motive  of  virtue,  nor  to  the 
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master,  because  by  having  an  unlimited  authority  over 
his  slaves,  he  insensibly  accustoms  himself  to  the  want 
of  all  moral  virtues,  and  becomes  fierce,  hasty,  choleric, 
voluptuous,  and  cruel."  This  is  not  slavery  as  it  exists 
in  this  country,  where  it  is  protected  by  the  laws,  and 
is  by  the  fundamental  compact  made  an  integral  portion 
of  the  basis  of  federal  representation.  It  is  the  abuse  of 
daoery  which  is  thus  defined.  And  indeed  the  judicious 
observer  will  readily  perceive,  that  the  denunciations  of 
slavery  in  all  the  writers  upon  natural  law,  apply  only 
to  the  flagrant  abuse  of  this  institution,  and  have  no 
reference  to  the  qualified  slavery  or  domestic  servitude 
of  the  southern  states. 

M.  de  Montesquieu  proceeds  to  state  the  various 
theories  which  have  prevailed  in  relation  to  the  origin 
of  slavery,  and  condemns  them  all.  But  we  will  soon 
discover  that  iu  true  origin  has  escaped  bis  observation, 
and  that  it  neither  originated  in  despotism,  nor  tyranny, 
nor  contract,  nor  war,  nor  conquest,  nor  by  captivity. 
Its  origin  will  be  traced  to  the  infancy  of  social  institu- 
tions, and  the  necessities  and  condition  of  the  human 
family  in  those  primitive  ages,  when  the  whole  world 
was  an  unsubdued  wilderness,  and  the  labor  of  the 
whole  human  fkndily  was  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
erection  of  the  first  establishments  of  man  upon  the  face 
of  the  earth.  If  this  be  the  true  origm  of  slavery,  then 
all  other  theories  are  false,  and  this  condition  is  founded 
in  the  nature  of  man ;  and  Montesquieu  himself  declares, 
that  "  slavery  ought  to  be  founded  in  the  nature  of 
things." 

Elevating  our  minds  then  above  the  prejudices  of  the 
age  in  which  we  live,  let  us  ascend  to  the  early  ages, 
and  with  a  docile  and  sober  spirit,  seek  for  information 
of  those  primitive  races  by  whom  slavery  was  introdu- 
ced, among  whom  it  was  firmly  established,  and  from 
whom  it  has  descended  to  us. 

The  inquisitive  author  of  the  Spirit  of  Laws  says,  that 
"Aristotle  endeavors  to  prove  that  there  are  naiurol 
troves,  but  what  he  says  is  far  from  proving  iU"  To 
Aristotle,  one  of  the  most  profound  of  the  philosophers 
of  antiquity,  we  confidently  appeal,  and  with  the  more 
confidence,  because  in  this  iron  age  of  utilitarianism,  his 
material  philosophy,  fortified  with  all  the  powers  of  the 
'*  greatest,  wisest,  meanest  of  mankind,"  has  been  pre- 
ferred to  the  spiritual  sublimity  of  the  divine  Plato. 
Aristotle  has  expressly  declared,  that  "  in  the  natural 
ttaU  qf  man,  from  the  origin  of  things,  a  portion  of  the 
human  family  must  comnumd,  and  the  remainder  ot«y; 
that  the  distinction  which  exists  between  matter  and 
itrwmt  is  a  distinction  at  once  natural  and  inasffenaable; 
-and  that  when  we  find  existing  among  men yv-eemen  and 
Mkmes,  it  is  not  man,  but  nature  herself,  who  has  ordained 
the  distinction."  **  A*af  urA  pktra  qua  imptrent,  et  qua  pa- 
rent; naturadUerhenUtOlUerttrynu;  eue  igitur  naturd, 
hos  quidem  Uberoe,  has  vera  aenos,  t^ertum  est/*  And 
Montesquieu  himself,  while,  in  blind  obedience  to  the 
spirit  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  he  denies  the  force 
of  Aristotle's  reasoning,  boldly  afilrms  that  slavery  did 
not  originate  in  the  abuses  of  despotism,  nor  by  con- 
ventional compact,  nor  by  human  institution,  but  that 
it  must  be  derived  from  the  very  nature  of  things— "de 
la  nature  mime,**  And  this  enunciation  of  the  natural 
origin  of  slavery,  so  revolting  to  the  friends  of  the  rights 
of  man,  so  directly  opposed  to  the  prevailing  notions  of 
freethinkers,  was  made  by  Aristotle,  in  a  period  of 


unmitigated  slavery,  without  fear  of  contradiction.  He 
proclaimed  it  at  the  head  of  the  wisest  pbilosophen  of 
antiquity,  who  lived  in  the  midst  of  slavery;  in  the  face  of 
all  Qreece,  which  concurred  in  his  opinion ;  he  declared 
it  to  the  nations  of  the  earth,  which,  as  well  as  Greece, 
possessed  multitudes  of  intelligent  slaves  deeply  inter- 
ested in  its  refutation ;  it  was  advanced  as  an  unques- 
tionable fact,  open  to  the  observation  of  the  whole  worM, 
which  none  could  question,  because  it  was  the  delibe- 
rate opinion  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  Now,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  an  assertion  so  positive,  pro- 
claimed without  contradiction  among  a  free  people  in  an 
age  of  slavery,  in  the  midst  of  a  multitude  of  nations 
who  held  in  slavery  men  who  were  learned  in  all  the 
philosophy  of  the  schools,  and  imbued  with  all  the  wis- 
dom of  the  times,  many  of  whom  were  distinguished 
writers,  deeply  interested  in  its  denial, — that  such  an 
assertion,  fortified  with  such  testimony,  is  not  without 
much  weight  in  the  investigation  of  the  subject  we  dis- 


Having  thus  considered  the  force  of  this  dedaratioa 
of  Aristotle,  let  us  inquire  whether  we  shall  rejea  the 
testimony  of  all  antiquity  in  its  (avor,  and  whether  we 
can  concur  with  M.  de  Montesquieu  in  the  opinion, 
that  the  reasoning  of  the  Stagy  rite  is  inconclusive. 

An  attentive  perusal  of  the  first  six  chapters  of  Aris- 
totle's political  treatise  will  show,  that  this  great  phi- 
losopher has  revealed  the  true  cause  of  the  necessity  of 
slavery  in  the  first  ages  of  man.  The  first  step  of  the 
primitive  men  in  their  march  towards  civilization,  their 
first  efifort  to  subdue  nature,  was  in  the  erection  of  a 
domestic  establishment.  And  for  that  purpose,  in  that 
rude  age,  when  nature  herself  was  wild  and  unsnbdued, 
were  required  multitudes  of  men,  beasu  of  burden,  and 
instruments  and  provisions  of  many  kinds.  In  the  very 
words  of  the  philosopher:  *' Instrumentorum  autem 
httc  sunt  inanima,  haee  autem  animata;  mansuetaani- 
mantia  propter  cibum  et  propter  usum,  fera:  autem 
cibi,  et  aliomm  adminiculorum  causa."  Now,  at  the 
origin  of  things,  in  the  infancy  of  man,  when  the  first 
establishment  was  formed,  to  whom  would  neoessanly 
appertain  the  right  of  controlling  and  directing  these 
necessary  agents?  To  the  younger  bom— or  to  the 
father  of  the  fmnily  alone  7  And  while  there  was  yet 
upon  earth  but  a  single  esteblishment,  the  descendants 
of  this  family  were  compelled  to  remain  with  the  parent, 
since  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  establish  themselves 
elsewhere,  the  labor  of  all  being  required  to  complete 
and  maintain  the  first,  before  other  establishments  could 
be  made.  The  authority  exercised  by  the  parent  must 
necessarily  have  been  absolute,  and  the  nature  of  the 
services  required  of  his  descendants  essentially  senriU* 
So  that  whatever  the  French  philosophists  of  modem 
times  may  say  of  the  natural  condition  of  a  people,  it  is 
evident  that  in  the  earliest  state  of  society,  the  slavery  of 
the  after-born  necessarily  existed,  and  originated  in  the 
very  nature  of  things,  and  in  the  primitive  condition  of 
man.  Notwithstanding  the  objection  of  M. de  Montes- 
quieu to  this  declaration  of  Aristotle,  we  find  in  various 
passages  of  the  Spirit  of  Laws,  the  cause  of  the  indispen- 
sable necessity  of  slavery  clearly  indicated.  In  the 
thirtieth  book  we  find  this  unquestionable  and  histori- 
cal faet  openly  proclaimed :  "  que  dans  les  premiers  tems 
Us  enfans  restaient  dans  la  nudson  du  phe^  et  s^y  cfoUtf- 
sawnT— that  in  the  earliest  times  the  deacendanti 
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remained  and  settled  ihemseWes  in  the  establishnoent 
of  their  parent  And  why  did  they  so  settle  them- 
selfesT  From  the  very  necessities  of  their  situation,  for 
Montesquieu  himself  states,  that  in  those  rude  and 
early  ages,  all  nature  being  yet  an  unsubdued  wilder- 
ness, the  "  great  labor  necessary  to  clear  the  face  of  the 
earth  required  beaueoup  de  f«/j"— a  multitude  of  9Ume$. 
Now  as  in  those  primitive  times  the  earth  was  wild  and 
unproductive,  and  as  in  that  rude  age  unaided  by  the 
arts  and  sciences,  the  subjection  of  the  earth  to  tillage 
required  the  whole  labor  of  the  whole  human  fiimily, 
and  as  this  labor  was  of  the  most  servile  kind,  and  must 
necessarily  have  been  that  of  the  descendants  directed 
and  governed  by  the  father  of  the  family  ;  it  follows 
that  slavery,  as  it  now  exists,  and  as  it  has  existed  in 
every  age  of  the  world,  is  coeval  with  the  first  social 
institutions,  and  originated  in  the  nature  and  necessities 
of  man.  But  even  If  Aristotle  had  never  proclaimed, 
and  Montesquieu  had  never  denied  the  true  origin  of 
slavery ;  if  all  the  revolutionary  writers  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, in  their  wild  speculations  upon  the  nature  and 
rights  of  man,  had  been  silent  on  this  subject ;  reason 
alone  would  have  fully  established  this  truth,  fortified 
as  it  is  by  the  whole  current  of  history.  All  will  admit 
that  in  the  earliest  times  the  descendants  of  the  first 
fiimily  must  have  remained  a  long  time  under  the  au- 
thority and  in  the  dwelling  of  the  father,  before  they 
could  erect  a  separate  establishment;  that  Moses, 
notwithstanding  his  distinguished  abilities  and  mental 
superiority,  watched  for  many  years  the  flocks  of  Jethro, 
his  father-in-law ;  that  Jacob,  even  after  his  marriage, 
remained  a  long  time  in  the  service  of  Laban ;  and  that 
the  twelve  sons  of  Jacob  continued  long  in  the  service 
of  their  father,  before  they  were  able  to  erect  separate 
establishmentsL  And  why  were  they  unable  to  erect 
these  separate  establishments?  Because  in  that  rude 
age,  and  in  the  unsubdued  and  unproductive  state  of 
the  earth  at  that  time,  immense  power  and  resources 
were  requisite  for  the  erection  of  a  new  establishment ; 
and  because  the  parent  himself,  however  anxious  to 
erect  separate  establishments,  was  unable  to  do  so^  since 
men  multiplied  on  the  face  of  the  earth  much  more 
rapidly  than  those  establishments  possibly  could.  And 
if  there  were  such  difficulty  in  the  erection  of  new 
establishments  in  those  early  ages  among  a  pastoral 
people,  who  required  only  tents  for  their  dwellings, 
how  much  more  slowly  must  they  have  progressed 
among  the  tillers  of  the  earth,  whose  establishments 
must  have  been  so  much  more  expensive  and  laborious? 
And  if  the  father  of  the  family,  invested  with  supreme 
authority  and  possessed  of  such  extensive  means,  found 
it  for  a  long  time  so  entirely  impossible  to  establish 
independently  his  immediate  ofispring,  who  wouki  natu- 
rally occupy  his  first  attention,  how  could  he  emanci- 
pate the  remoter  generations  and  their  descendants? 
Reason  itself  teaches  this  impossibility.  And  as  these 
descendants  and  their  generations  thus  subjected  to 
servile  employment,  could  neither  live  independently  of 
their  parent,  nor  labor  for  themselves,  it  follows  that 
Aristotle  is  right  when  he  asserts,  that  in  the  primitive 
condition  of  the  human  family,  slavery  was  necessarily 
the  natural  state  of  the  people :  "  esse  igiiur  niUura, 
ko8  quidem  Uberos,  hos  vera  servos^  aperhtm  est,** 

In  discussing  the  state  of  society  among  the  primitive 


which  we  derive  from  the  present  state  of  things.  We 
must  discard  the  social  contract  of  Rousseau,  the  bewil- 
dering sophisms  of  philosophists,  and  the  delirious 
ravings  of  the  Jacobins.  With  the  social  and  political 
rights  of  man  in  the  eighteenth  century,  we  have  at 
present  no  concern.  We  desire  to  ascend  to  the  dawn 
of  civilization,  to  the  first  races  of  men,  and  contem- 
plate them,  not  with  relation  to  subsequent  theories, 
but  simply  as  we  find  them  when  they  first  walk  forth 
to  tame  and  to  subdue  the  wiUerness.  We  are  not 
to  speak  of  wild  and  uncultivated  nature  as  of  a  settled 
and  productive  clime^-of  the  earth,  before  man  erected 
upon  its  face  his  first  dwelling,  as  of  a  land  covered  with 
habitations  and  cities.  In  our  age,  when  the  whole 
earth  is  subdued,  and  arts  and  sciences,  trades  and 
manufactures,  agriculture  and  commerce,  have  attained 
a  high  degree  of  excellence,  a  parent  finds  little  diffi- 
culty la  establishing  bis  children  independently  as  soon 
as  they  attain  the  age  of  manhood.  But  in  (he  first 
ages  of  man  this  was  evidently  impossible.  Let  us 
revert  to  the  primitive  age,  and  contemplate  the  first 
occupant  who  enters  upon  a  waste  and  uncultivated 
territory.  To  subdue  it,  he  will  require  the  constant 
labor  of  a  numerous  progeny — he  must  have  beasts  of 
burden,  flocks,  and  all  necessary  provisions;  he  has 
neither  tents,  nor  houses,  nor  manniactures,  nor  miUS| 
nor  granaries,  nor  enclosures,  nor  arms,  nor  ploughs. 
But  to  erect  the  first  habitation  he  must  have  many  of 
these,  and  numberless  other  necessary  agents.  And 
can  the  modern  philosopher  tell,  how  many  ages  of  toil 
and  improvement  will  be  required  to  erect  this  first 
establishment  among  this  primitive  and  unlettered  peo- 
ple? We  know  that  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  divest 
our  reason  and  reflection  of  all  the  circumstances  which 
surround  us  in  this  age  of  civilization  and  refinement, 
and  to  contemplate  with  a  calm  and  philosophic  mind 
the  rudiments  of  society.  Yet  such  discipline  is  re- 
quired, before  we  can  arrive  at  truth.  It  forms  no  part 
of  our  design  to  trace  the  gradual  improvement  of  the 
races  of  the  human  family,  and  the  slow  degrees  with 
which  they  advanced  to  that  state,  when  the  rigorous 
bonds  of  primitive  slavery  were  relaxed,  and  their 
descendants  were  emancipated. 

Much  has  been  said  by  modem  philosophists  about 
the  state  of  nature,  or  the  savage  state  of  man,  unso- 
phisticated, unrefined,  and  uncultivated.  "All  men  are 
by  nature  bom  free  and  equal,"  is  their  motto.  And 
yet,  slavery  is  no  where  so  oppressive  as  among  the 
savages  in  their  state  of  nature.  There  are  no  people 
upon  the  face  of  the  earth  among  whom  the  chiefs  are 
more  despotic,  the  rulers  more  crael,  or  the  heads  of 
families  more  exacting,  the  lower  classes  more  debased, 
or  the  women  more  miserable.  Indeed,  such  is  the  ser- 
vile degradation  of  these  latter,  that  mothers  not  unfre- 
quently  destroy  their  female  children  as  soon  as  they 
are  bom,  to  relieve  them  from  this  horrible  destiny. 
Such  is  the  tendency  of  the  human  understanding  to 
be  influenced  and  warped  by  the  circumstances  which 
surround  us,  that  whenever,  in  our  fertile  territories, 
where  every  thing  is  cleared  and  improved,  sUnery  is 
tolerated,  we  denounce  it  as  a  tyrannical  usurpation  of 
power,  and  demand  in  the  pride  of  our  hearts,  (f  sum 
was  bom  to  be  a  sUne  7  To  this  voice  of  ungovernable 
pride,  we  would  reply,  that  in  the  primitive  state  vi 


races  of  men,  we  must  carefully  avoid  all  impressions  |  society  it  could  not  in  the  nature  of  things  have  been 
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others  186.  From  the  subjection  and  sla  very  of  the  first 
men,  have  sprung  all  those  improvements,  have  been 
developed  the  germs  of  all  those  resources,  which  have 
since  enabled  their  descendanu  to  ameliorate  thecondi* 
tion  of  the  serf,  and  not  unfrequently  to  admit  him  to  a 
fraternity  of  freedom.  It  is  not  by  the  declamations 
and  theories  and  systems  of  philosophists,  reasoning 
from  the  present  state  of  things,  that  an  uncultivated 
and  waste  desert  can  be  subdued  and  peopled  with 
cities.  Society  could  not  have  originated  in  any  other 
manner  than  we  have  shown,  neither  could  slavery  have 
had  any  other  origin  than  in  the  nature  of  things  and  the 
primitive  condition  of  man.  And  if,  in  the  present  ad- 
▼anced  state  of  society,  it  requires  so  much  time  and 
labor,  and  expense,  to  esublish  firmly  a  few  colonies  on 
the  coast  of  Africa,  although  their  founders  are  armed 
with  ail  the  powers  and  resources  of  the  most  refined 
nations  of  the  earth,  and  are  stimulated  by  all  the  en- 
thusiasm of  philanthropy,  and  all  the  hopes  of  religion, 
how  much  and  how  great  labor  was  necessary  in  the 
primitive  and  rude  age  of  man,  to  lay  so  broadly  and 
deeply  the  foundations  of  that  society  which  now  flour- 
ishes npon  the  face  of  the  earth  7 

If  the  position  which  we  have  taken  be  correct,  and 
the  labor  of  the  whole  family  at  the  first  institution  of 
society  was  absolutely  necessary  for  the  erection  of  the 
first  establishment,  and  that  until  its  completion  no  fur- 
ther establishment  could  be  made,  then  were  they  all 
deeply  interested  in  its  completion,  and  each  of  those 
engaged  in  it  must  have  known,  that  a  premature  liber- 
ty, fiir  from  being  useful  or  desirable,  would  have  been 
for  them  the  most  helpless  and  miserable  of  all  condi- 
tions. Let  us  suppose  some  one  of  our  modern  philoso- 
phists, filled  with  enthusiasm  for  the  natural  rights  of 
man,  should  find  himself  cast  by  a  tempest  among  a 
people  thus  occupied  in  the  first  rodimenU  of  society, 
and  impelled  by  hunger,  sliould  present  himself  at  the 
door  of  this  first  establishment,  and  after  having  been 
refreshed,  should  arise,  full  of  indignation  at  the  subjec- 
tion of  the  multitude  around  him,  and  thus  address  them 
*'  Senseless  creatures !  why  do  you,  who  compose  so 
vast  a  multitude,  thus  tamely  submit  to  the  tyranny  of 
a  single  man  ?  Remember  that  in  a  state  of  nature  all 
men  are  bom  free  and  equal.  Fire  this  habiution ;  burn 
it  to  the  earth  !  Arise  in  your  strength— break  asunder 
your  fetters  on  the  head  of  your  oppressor!  A  wake- 
arise  from  your  enslaved  condition,  and  resume  your 
natural  rights !"  &c.  &c  How  would  this  harangue  be 
received  by  this  people  7  They  would  reply ;  '*  You 
speak  of  primitive  men  and  natural  rights.  You  behold 
them  in  us,  since  there  have  been  none  before  us.  You 
exhort  us  to  fire  this  common  dwelling,  which  contains 
all  our  property,  the  fruit  of  all  our  labors,  and  afibrds 
us  shelter  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather.  It  con- 
tains all  the  wealth  of  the  past,  and  constitutes  our  only 
hope  for  the  future*  And  when  every  thing  shall  have 
been  consumed,  what  will  be  our  condition?"  ''You 
will  live,"  he  replies,  '^upon  wild  roots  and  berries; 
you  can  roam  the  forest  in  the  freedom  of  nature ;  you 
will  be  free  and  you  will  be  happy."  <* If  that  life  be  so 
happy ,»*  they  respond,  **  wherefore  have  you  come 
among  us  seeking  the  necessaries  of  life  ?"  And  they 
would  drive  this  madman  forth  from  among  them  to 
preach  his  freedom  to  the  bears.  In  these  primitive  ages, 
■o  far  from  regarding  this  prematwre  freedom  as  a  bieM- 


ing,  these  slaves  considered  it  as  one  of  the  moat  ter- 
rible chastisements,  which  their  masters  could  infiict 
upon  them.  Thus,  when  to  appease  the  jealousy  of 
Sarah,  Abraham  was  compelled  to  send  forth  his  bond- 
woman, Hagar,  into  the  wilderness,  how  emphatically 
does  the  sacred  historian  express  the  affliction  of  Abra- 
ham and  Hagar,  of  the  wutiler  and  the  ske«  ?  *' And 
the  thing  was  ^ery  grievous  in  Abraham*s  sight,  be- 
cause of  his  son.  And  Abraham  rose  up  early  in  the 
morning,  and  took  bread  and  a  bottle  of  water,  and 
gave  it  unto  Hagar,  and  the  child,  and  sent  her  away ; 
and  she  departed  and  wandered  in  the  wilderness  of 
Beer-Sheba.  And  the  water  was  spent  in  the  botti^ 
and  she  cast  the  child  under  one  of  the  shrubs.  And 
she  went,  and  sat  her  down  over  against  him,  a  good 
way  off,  as  it  were  a  bow-shot ;  for  she  ssid,  let  me  not 
see  the  death  of  the  chikl.  And  she  sat  over  agaiosi 
him,  and  lifted  up  her  voice,  and  wept.  And  God 
heard  the  voice  of  the  lad ;  and  the  angel  of  the  Lord 
called  to  Hagar  out  of  heaven,  and  said  unto  her,  what 
aileth  thee,  Hagar?  Fear  not,  for  Ghxi  hath  heard  the 
voice  of  the  lad  where  he  is.  Arise,  lift  up  the  lad, 
and  hold  him  in  thy  hand,  for  I  will  make  him  a  gieal 
nation." 

In  the  first  establishment,  common  to  all,  they  pos- 
sessed every  necesssry  of  life ;  beyond  it  there  wo 
nothing,  not  even  the  necessary  instramenu  of  labor, 
and  for  supporting  life.  In  imposing  upon  the  primi- 
tive race  the  stem  necessity  of  union,  the  Author  o( 
nature  could  have  proposed  to  himself  nothing  but 
their  happiness.  If  on  the  contrary,  in  the  origin  of 
society,  he  had  permitted  th^m  lo  exercise  this  much 
boasted  natural  right  of  wandering  away  from  their 
father's  house  in  search  of  this  ideal  freedom—the  bond 
of  society  would  hsve  been  raptured,  the  father  would 
have  refused  to  toil  for  the  son,  and  the  son  for  the 
father,  the  first  generation  for  the  second,  and  the  se- 
cond for  the  third,  because  their  labora  being  liable  to 
interruption,  could  never  be  completed.  And  this  ele- 
ment of  confusion,  this  principle  of  freedom,  would 
have  prevented  the  reduction  of  the  earth,  or  the  civili- 
zation of  man  j  and  as  the  first  habitation  could  never 
have  been  completed,  the  foundations  of  social  institu- 
tions could  never  have  been  laid.  It  is  fortunate  for 
mankind,  that  the  philosophy  of  the  eighteenth  century 
was  not  broached,  until  society  was  so  firmly  built,  that 
it  could  only  shake  the  edifice.  Slavery,  then,  com- 
menced with  the  social  institutions  of  man,  and  it  ori- 
ginated in  the  great  and  united  labor  of  the  human 
family  requisite  to  subdue  the  earth.  And  although 
in  the  subsequent  ages,  men  may  have  been  reduced 
to  slavery  by  debt,  despotism,  and  conquest,  yet  sla- 
very originated  in  none  of  these,  but  preceded  them 
all 

But  to  the  authority  of  Aristotle,  to  the  testimony  of 
history,  we  superadd  a  still  more  convincing  proof  of 
the  existence  of  slavery  in  the  earliest  ages  of  man.  Ljet 

OS  ASK  OV  OUR  OPPONBNTS  TO  LOOK  BACK  IMTO  THK 
PAST,  AND  TBLL  US  IN  WHAT  ACB  AKD  AMONG  WHAT 
PBOPLB  IT  ORIGINATED.  UnTIL  THIS  QUBSTIOH  JS 
FAIRLT  AN8WBRBD,  IT  IS  CONCLUSIVE  OF  TBB  CONTRO- 
VERSY. Did  it  originate  with  the  slave  trade  on  the 
coast  of  Africa?  with  the  Romans,  in  the  age  when 
their  slaves  bad  become  so  numerous,  that  under  Sparta- 
GUi^  their  leader,  they  eauMd  Rome  to  tremble  in  the 
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midst  of  her  sefen  hills?  in  republican  Qreece,  when 
the  HeloU  oatnambered  the  Spartans,  and  were  peri- 
odically jnassacred,  to  prevent  their  multiplication  7  or, 
in  Athena,  when  they  so  far  outnumbered  her  citizena  ? 
Did  it  originate  under  the  Jewish  dispensation,  when 
Mosea  proclaimed,  that  "If  a  man  smite  his  sermnt,  or 
his  maid,  with  a  rod,  and  he  die  under  hia  hand,  he 
shall  be  surely  punished ;  notwithstanding  if  he  linger 
for  a  day  or  two,  he  shall  not  be  punished— /or  lu  it  hit 

As  the  Hebrew  people  are  the  first  of  whom  we  hsYC 
any  authentic  record,  and  slavery,  in  its  severest  form, 
existed  among  them ;  as  we  find  bondmen  among  the 
patriarchs,  and  discover  that  slavery  itself,  in  the  earliest 
history  of  the  first  people  known  to  us,  was  made  a 
special  object  of  the  legislatioB  prescribed  by  the  Deity 
himself  for  the  government  of  his  chosen  people,  it  must 
have  existed  before  these  earliest  records,  since  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  legislation  must  have  existed  before  the 
code  which  regulates  it. 

Having  traced  the  origin  of  slavery  to  the  earliest 
ages  of  man,  and  to  the  first  germs  of  society ;  having 
ahown  that  it  originated  in  the  very  nature  of  things, 
and  in  the  necessities  of  the  human  family,  we  will  ad- 
vance one  step  farther,  and  inquire  into  its  morautt. 
Slavery  is  either  moral  or  immoral  in  itself,  unaflTected 
by  the  passions  or  the  prejudices  of  any  age  or  clime. 
If  immoral  now,  it  has  always  been  so,  for  the  canons  of 
morality  and  virtue  are  permanent,  uniform  and  univer> 
aaL  All  morality  and  virtue  proceed  from  and  have 
relation  to  God,  and  his  ordinances  and  institutions  are 
essentially  moral,  otherwise  he  would  cease  to  be  Ood. 
Man  was  created  a  social  being,  and  God  is  the  author 
of  society,  and  ho  is  the  author  of  all  its  constituent 
branches.  But  we  have  seen  that  in  the  very  infancy 
of  society,  at  its  first  institution,  or  at  least  in  the  first 
authentic  hiatory  we  have  of  its  existence,  slavery  exist- 
ed as  an  integral  partof  the  social  establishment.  Again, 
the  Supreme  Ruler  of  the  universe  in  establishing  a  code 
lor  the  government  of  his  chosen  people,  could  neither 
introduce,  nor  approve,  nor  tolerate  any  institution 
essentially  immoral.  Yet  we  find  in  almost  every  page 
of  the  Old  Testament  rules  for  the  government  of  slaves, 
a  milder  law  for  the  Jewish  servants,  and  a  rigorous  law 
for  the  bondsmen.  If  slavery  be  immoral,  or  a  crime, 
then  not  only  the  wisest  and  best  of  the  Greeks  and  of 
the  Romans,  of  the  Egyptians  and  of  the  Arabians,  of 
the  Persians  and  of  the  Indians,  of  the  Chinese  and  of 
the  Germans,  of  the  English  and  of  the  Americans, 
but  the  great  Creator  himself,  has  tolerated,  approved, 
aystematised,  and  regulated  this  abomination  of  modern 
pbilosophists. 

Slavery  not  only  existed  in  the  most  remote  antiquity, 
but  it  is  the  destiny  of  many  among  a  multitude  of  peo- 
ple of  modern  times,  who  are  imperfectly  known  to  us. 
In  Poland,  in  Russia,  in  Tartary,  in  Africa,  there  are  a 
multitude  of  slaves,  who  were  not  enslaved  by  any  right 
of  conquest.  Among  many  nations  parenu  sell  their 
children,  lords  their  vassals,  and  sovereigns  their  sub- 
jects ;  and  in  India  and  America  there  are  still  slaves. 
If  we  interrogate  historians,  geographers,  voyagers,  and 
juris-consult»— if  we  survey  all  the  monumenu  of  na- 
tions— if  we  appeal  to  the  testimony  of  the  various  na- 
tions of  the  earth,  Asiatics,  Africans,  Americans,  or  Eu- 
ropeans, civilized  or  barbarous^  hunters  or  tillers  of  the 


earth,  all  proclaim  that  their  primitive  state  was  a  state 
of  slavery ;  neither  is  there  a  nation  on  the  globe,  how- 
ever free  at  this  day,  that  does  not  bear  the  mark  of  its 
former  chains.  The  celebrated  voyager.  Cook,  tells  us 
that  he  found  among  the  different  islands  of  the  South 
Sea  a  state  of  things  similar  to  that  of  the  iWudal  sys- 
tem, and  a  more  grinding  slavery  never  existed  on 
earth  than  was  exercised  under  the  rigor  of  the  feudal 
law.  The  rigor  of  the  feudal  law  gradually  yielded  to 
the  advancing  intelligence  of  the  people,  and  the  mild 
precepts  of  Christianity  restrained  the  abuses  and  ame- 
liorated the  condition  of  slavery.  If  we  follow  Mon- 
tesquieu closely,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the 
Spirit  of  Laws,  we  wijl  find  that  he  maintains  with 
Condorcet,  "  that  the  feudal  system  did  not  commence 
with  the  irruption  of  the  northern  hordes  into  the  Ro- 
man empire ;  that  it  existed  a  long  time  before  amon|^ 
the  barbarians  themselves  in  the  fastnesses^of  their  fo- 
rests ;  that  the  feudal  rights  are  of  higher  antiquity, 
than  is  generally  supposed  ;  that  the  domination  of  the 
feudal  lords  was  not  acquired  by  usurpation,  but  was 
derived  from  the  primitive  establishments  of  their  peo- 
ple. They  maintained  in  opposition  to  the  Abb6  Du 
Bosj  that  there  were  ttrfi  among  the  Franks,  and  that 

SLAVERY  DATES  ITS  ORIGUT  AMONG  THE  NATIONS  OF  THE 
EARTH  VROM   AIX  AMTiqVITT."      But  let  US  tum  tO  the 

Enctclopedia  itself,  that  text  book  of  the  revolution- 
ists, and  we  will  find,  that  in  despite  of  the  bold  asser- 
tion that  all  men  are  born  free  and  equal,  it  declares  the 
umsersoitty  oftiavtry,  *'  There  is  not  a  page  of  sacred 
history**— (we  quote  from  the  Encyclopedia,)—"  there 
is  not  a  page  of  sacred  history  upon  which  we  do  not 
discover  traces  of  tltntry.  And  profane  history  like- 
wise, that  of  the  Greeks  and  of  the  Romans,  and  of  all 
the  most  polished  people  of  the  world,  is  an  enduring 
monument  of  that  ancient  injustice  exercised  with  more 
or  less  brutality  over  the  surface  of  the  globe,  in  all 
times,  in  all  places,  and  among  all  nations."  The  uni- 
vtrtditff  of  stoMry,  then,  is  unquestionable,  attested  by 
all  the  evidences  of  history,  sacred  and  profane,  and 
admitted  by  the  pbilosophists  and  agitators  themseltes. 
But  if  the  converse  of  our  proposition  be  true,  as  these 
enthusiasts  contend,  and  the  prmUive  condition  of  a 
people  be  a  state  of  tnd«p«ndenee,  how  has  it  happened 
that  they  have  sq  universally  fallen  into  a  state  of  slave- 
ry? Was  it  voluntarily  and  by  compact  7  But  how  can 
we  comprehend  the  fact  of  such  a  multitude  of  men,  in- 
dependent by  nature,  voluntarily  degraded  to  the  low- 
est and  basest  condition?  Was  it  effected  by  force? 
How  can  we  conceive  that  five  hundred  have  been  more 
feeble  than  a  single  individual,  and  that  one  man  shoukl 
have  the  power  to  subdue  such  a  multitude,  and  that 
over  the  whole  face  of  the  earth,  in  every  nation  and  in 
every  clime  ?  From  the  universality  of  slavery — from 
the  fact  that  iu  origin  may  be  traced  beyond  the  earliest 
period  of  authentic  narrative — from  its  necessity  in  the 
nature  of  things,  and  for  the  formation  of  society — from 
the  divine  origin  of  society,  of  which,  in  the  early 
ages,  it  was  a  constituent  and  necessary  branch — firom 
its  approval  and  regulation  by  the  Deity  himself,  and 
from  its  freedom  from  rebuke  among  the  most  virtuous 
and  intelligent  nations  and  individuals,  from  the  days 
of  Abraham,  tlie  father  of  the  patriarchs,  down  to  Vol- 

Itaire,  the  leader  of  the  pbilosophists  and  agitators  of  the 
eighteenth  century— we  are  led  irresistibly  to  the  con- 
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cltnioQ  that  what  has  exiated  in  all  ages  and  in  all 
climea,  without  the  reprobation  of  the  wise  and  great— 
what  the  Deity  himself  has  approred,  and  governed,  and 
ordained— cannot  of  itself  be  immoral.  With  its  aba- 
ses we  have  no  concern :  it  has  been  abused  in  every 
age,  by  every  people. 

Admitting  the  universality  of  slavery,  and  acknow- 
ledging the  agency  of  the  Creator  himselCI  the  great 
founder  of  society,  in  its  institution,  the  well  ordered 
understanding  is  startled  with  the  revolutionary  and 
anti-social  speculations  of  modem  philoiophista.  It  has 
been  repeated,  until  the  frequency  and  vehemence  of 
the  repetition  has  almost  thrown  the  judgment  from 
its  balance,  that  "  slavery  is  one  of  the  odious  insti- 
tutions of  man,  and  that  it  is  opposed  to  the  natural 
rights  of  man,"  &c,  &c.  It  is  not  true,  as  we  have  seen, 
that  slavery  is  of  human  institution,  since  these  very 
writers  have  admitted  that  it  originated  in  the  necessi- 
ties of  society  in  the  primitive  sges ;  it  is  not  opposed 
to  natural  right,  since  slavery  had  its  origin  in  the  very 
nature  of  things,  has  been  approved  and  regulated  by 
the  Author  of  nature,  and  sprung  from  the  natural  con- 
dition of  man. 

If  it  be  true  now,  that  men  have  a  right  to  resist  even 
unto  the  infliction  of  death  those  who  claim  their  servi- 
ces in  a  state  of  bondage,  and  all  men  are  born  free  and 
equal,  it  must  have  been  true  in  all  ages  from  the  begin* 
ning  of  time.  And  if  this  doctrine  were  true  in  the 
early  ages  of  society,  the  fathere  of  the  primitive  fami- 
lies would  have  been  assassinated  by  their  descendants 
whom  they  held  in  bondage — ^masters  by  their  servants, 
lords  by  their  vassals,  sovereigns  by  their  subjects ;  the 
foundations  of  society  would  have  been  broken  up  before 
the  social  edifice  was  erected,  and  the  earth  would  never 
have  been  subdued  or  colonized. 

This  philosophy  was  the  natural  offspring  of  the 
French  revolution  and  of  the  school  of  unbelievers ;  it 
is  a  doctrine  of  blood  and  pillage,  and  utterly  subversive 
of  that  order,  which  forms  the  bond  of  social  institutions. 
False  as  it  is,  when  shall  we  cease  to  teach  and  to  believe 
it  7  Shall  we  continue  to  dismember  and  overturn,  by 
inculcating  a  theory  which  has  already  corrupted  many 
of  the  most  gifted  of  the  sons  of  men,  which  has  anrayed 
people  against  their  rulere,  which  has  covered  the  earth 
with  the  ruins  of  the  social  fabric,  and  which  has  turned 
loose  upon  the  face  of  the  earth  a  spirit  of  licentiousness, 
insubordination,  and  riot,  that  continue  to  shake  to  their 
deepest  foundations  all  existing  establishments? 

Let  us  concede  the  stern  but  unwelcome  truth,  that 
the  existence  as  well  as  the  universality  of  slavery  is  to 
be  attributed  to  the  labor  required  in  the  infancy  of  man 
to  subdue  the  earth,  from  which  he  has  been  doomed  to 
reap  fruit  in  the  sweat  of  his  brow — that  it  was  wisely 
ordained  by  the  Author  of  nature  himself,  and  is  there- 
fore founded  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  and  of  man. 
It  is  only  when  we  have  lost  sight  of  this  sublime  truth, 
that  we  proclaim  our  absurd  systems  of  equality,  in  a 
state  of  nature. 

In  con«idering  this  question,  it  is  essentially  necessary 
that  we  should  accurately  distinguish  between  the  natural 
condition  of  man,  and  those  principles  of  political  equali- 
ty, upon  which  free  civil  institutions  repose,  and  which 
like  those  of  this  country  are  regulated  by  a  social  com- 
pact. A  nd  the  most  conci  usive  evidence  of  the  propriety 
of  this  distioctioii  is  exhibited  in  the  formation  of  our 


federal  compact,  which  declares  all  men  to  be  free  and 
equal,  and  yet  expressly  recognizes  the  existence  of  sla- 
very, maintains  and  protects  the  natural  right  of  the  msa- 
ter  over  the  slave,  and  makes  the  slave  himself  a  eon* 
stituent  part  of  the  basis  of  representation.  All  the 
parties  to  this  contract  are  free  and  equal ;  bat  no  one 
will  be  so  frantic  as  to  contend,  that  by  this  declaratioo 
of  the  fundamental  principle  which  governs  oar  politi- 
cal compact,  it  was  designed  to  deny  the  right  of  slavery 
either  in  this  free  country  or  elsewhere.  The  charter 
itself  legalizes,  defends,  maintains,  and  protects  slavery. 
It  is  the  confusion  of  ideas,  which  springs  from  this  in- 
termingling of  conventional  and  political  equality  with 
the  natural  rights  of  man,  that  deludes  us.  It  wiH 
scarcely  be  affirmed  that  Thomas  Jefferson,  the  author 
of  the  declaration  of  independence,  the  great  aposde  of 
democracy,  and  the  strenuous  advocate  of  popular  rights^ 
deeply  imbued  as  be  was  with  the  philosophtsm  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  designed  to  repudiate  slavery  when 
he  declared  all  men  to  be  free  and  equaL  To  his  under- 
standing, the  distinction  was  clear  between  the  oonves- 
tional  or  political  and  the  natural  rigbta  of  man ;  and 
he  well  understood  that  in  the  formation  of  a  poiiticai 
compact,  the  slave,  from  his  inability  to  contract,  coold 
be  no  party. 

We  have  traced  slavery  as  far  back  as  the  days  of  the 
patriarchs;  we  have  shown,  that  it  originated  in  the  na- 
ture of  things  and  the  condition  of  primitive  noan ;  we 
have  observed  the  rules  prescribed  by  Jehovah  in  the 
Jewish  dispensation  for  ito  government ;  we  will  now 
advance  to  another  link  in  the  chain  of  testimony. 

It  is  not  unfrequently  objected  to  evidences  derived 
from  the  Old  Tesument  on  this  subject,  that  the  code  of 
laws  prescribed  for  the  government  of  the  Jewish  peo- 
pie  was  pecttliariy  accommodated  to  the  gross  pereepiiona 
of  that  sensual  race,  and  was  never  designed  to  be  rigor- 
ously perfect  in  iu  morality.  The  obvious  reply  to 
this  is,  that  a  law  prescribed  by  a  Supreme  Being  for  the 
guidance  of  his  people  must  be  essentially  moral,  and 
that  although  such  institutions  may  not  have  been  pei^ 
feet  in  themselves,  yet  it  is  impossible  that  any  portion 
of  that  law  should  have  been  immoral ;  for,  this  would  be 
to  make  God  the  author  of  crime.  But  admitting  this 
objecUon  in  its  full  force,  we  have  still  an  ailment  re- 
maining which  is  conclusive  on  this  question,  hei  us 
suppose,  that  the  old  law  was  imperfect  in  its  character 
and  operation,  still  it  will  not  be  denied  that  when  the 
ancient  types  and  figures  were  realized,  when  the  Re- 
deemer^ appeared  on  earth  to  ransom  a  lost  worid,  he 
fulfilled  the  object  of  his  mission  by  perfecting  the  Um, 
The  code  which  he  established  was  clearly  the  peribo- 
tion  and  fulfilment  of  the  old  law.  He  would  be  a 
bold  roan  indeed,  who  would  contend,  that  the  chris- 
tian code  under  the  new  dispensation,  as  revealed  and 
established  by  the  Saviour,  is  not  perfect  in  its  morality. 
He  came  to  establish  the  law,  and  to  rebuke  vice  where- 
ever  it  appeared.  At  no  period  in  the  history  of  man, 
did  slavery  prevail  to  b.  greater  extent  or  with  more 
rigor,  than  in  the  days  of  the  redemption  of  man.  A 
submissive  world  bowed  at  the  footstool  of  the  Ccsars, 
and  in  every  province  of  the  empire,  slavery  was  estab- 
lished. Even  in  Judea,  where  the  Redeemer  himself 
taught,  man  was  the  property  of  his  fellow  man.  And 
yet,  when  the  princes  of  the  earth  are  loudly  rebuked, 
when  the  hypocrisy  of  the  Scribes  and  the  Pharisees  is 
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exposed,  when  vice  and  immorality  in  all  their  forms  and 
observances  are  denounced,  He,  who  came  to  perfect 
the  law,  is  silent  on  the  subject  of  slavery.  Are  we  to 
be  told,  that  it  formed  no  part  of  the  plan  of  the  Saviour 
to  interfere  with  the  civil  institutions  of  the  nations  of 
the  earth,  and  that  slavery  was  protected  by  the  civil 
code  of  the  Roman  empire?  We  deny  the  truth  of 
this  assertion,  and  maintain  that  while  the  reformation 
of  forms  of  government  apnstituted  no  part  of  the  scheme 
of  redemption,  yet,  in  the  fulfilment  of  the  law,  in  the 
perfection  of  that  moral  code  which  the  Redeemer  came 
to  establish,  there  was  no  civil  institution,  however  for- 
tified by  the  municipal  law,  which  was  immoral  in 
itself,  that  was  not  openly  condemned.  Let  us  contem- 
plate for  a  moment  the  civil  institution  of  marriage  as  it 
existed  in  the  Roman  empire,  which  was  a  species  of 
domestic  tervUude  regulated  by  the  civil  code,  and  we 
will  find,  that  the  law  of  the  New  Testament  designed 
lor  the  government  of  the  whole  human  family,  radically 
reformed  that  institution  as  it  existed  among  the  nations 
of  the  earth.  To  maintain,  that  slavery,  as  it  existed 
under  the  Roman  empire,  was  immoral  in  itself,  and  to 
admit  that  He  who  came  to  perfect  the  moral  code  failed 
to  condemn  it,  is  to  assail  the  whole  fabric  of  Christianity. 
As  the  new  dispensation  was  the  labor  of  infinite  wis- 
dom, prompted  by  infinite  goodness,  and  as  it  was  clearly 
designed  to  be  the  fulfilment  and  perfection  of  the  law 
and  the  prophets,  it  is  preposterous,  if  not  impious,  to 
suppose,  that  any  immoral  institution  could  be  tolerated 
or  pass  unrebuked  by  the  new  law,  however  strongly  for- 
tified it  might  be  by  the  prejudices  of  the  age  or  the  laws 
of  the  land.  But  the  Saviour  of  men,  he  whose  heart 
yearned  with  compassion  for  the  poor  and  the  needy, 
and  the  oppressed  of  the  children  of  men,  found  upon 
the  earth  existing  in  full  rigor  the  institution  of  slavery, 
and  he  has  no  where  condemned  it  If  slavery  be  im- 
moral, why  is  it  the  only  vice  which  is  not  strictly  pro- 
hibited ?  It  was  not  condemned,  because  as  it  origina- 
ted in  the  very  nature  of  thinqs,  and  as  it  was  of 
divine  institution  in  the  infancy  of  man,  the  God  of 
MATURK  could  not  condemn  it. 

But  it  will  be  objected  to  us,  that  the  mere  silence  of 
the  Redeemer  on  this  subject  is  scarcely  sufficient  to 
justify  the  exercise  of  so  high  a  privilege,  as  that  of 
holding  a  fellow-creature  in  bondage.  We  cannot 
admit  the  force  of  this  objection,  because  the  new  dis- 
pensation was  merely  a  fulfilment,  not  a  repeal  of  the 
old  law.  The  types  and  emblems  of  the  old  law  were 
merged  in  the  new  revelation,  its  rites  and  observances 
were  superseded,  but  the  decalogue  and  moral  force 
of  that  law  still  prevail.  Now,  having  clearly  estab- 
lished the  recognition  and  approval  of  slavery  under 
the  Jewish  dispensation  by  the  Creator  himself,  and 
having  shown  that  it  was  not  abrogated  by  the  Saviour 
under  the  new  law,  the  testimony  is  conclusive  in  its 
fiivor.  But  pretermitting  this  argument,  let  us  consult 
the  disciples  of  the  Redeemer  himself,  who  proclaimed 
this  law  to  Jew  and  Gkntile.  And  in  citing  the  testi- 
mony of  these  disciples  we  will  not  confine  ourselves 
to  the  four  first  centuries  of  the  christian  era,  those 
four  centuries  during  which  the  men  of  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries  have  allowed  the  Creator  to 
maintain  his  church  in  its  primitive  truth.  Let  us  com- 
mence with  the  apostles.  In  the  epistle  of  Paul  to 
Philemon  we  find  these  words :  "  1  beseech  thee  for 


my  son  Onesimus,  whom  1  have  begotten  in  my  bonds: 
which  in  time  past  was  unprofitable  to  thee,  but  now 
profitable  to  thee  and  to  me :  whom  I  have  sent  again : 
whom  I  would  have  retained  with  me,  but  without  thy 
mind  would  I  do  nothing :  that  thy  benefit  should  not 
be  as  it  were  of  necessity,  but  willingly."  Onesimus 
was  the  slave  of  Philemon,  whom  he  had  robbed,  and 
from  whom  he  had  escaped.  He  was  found  and  con- 
verted to  Christianity  by  the  apostle,  and  afterwards 
became  an  eminent  dignitary  in  the  church.  But  be- 
sides the  recognition  of  the  lawfulness  of  slavery 
under  the  christian  dispensation,  there  are  two  impor- 
tant lessons  which,  the  reverend  agitatora  of  the  present 
day  may  derive  from  this  beautiful  epistle.  The  firat 
is,  in  the  language  of  Jerome,  in  his  commentary  upon 
this  text,  that  *'  not  even  under  the  pretence  of  seeking 
religious  instruction  are  slaves  permitted  to  escape  from 
the  lawful  dominion  of  their  masters."  And  the  second 
is,  that  the  apostle  himself  felt  bound  to  sustain  the  au- 
thority of  the  master  over  the  slave,  and  therefore  sent 
him  back  to  his  master,  although  ho  was  exceedingly 
anxious  to  retain  him  for  the  ministry,  which  he  de- 
clares he  could  not  do  without  the  consent  of  the  master. 
Contrast  the  christian  piety  and  justice  of  this  apostle, 
with  the  conduct  of  the  reverend  agitatora  of  the  north- 
ern states  whenever  a  slave  escapes  from  his  southern 
master,  and  the  difference  between  true  religion  and 
fanaticism  is  at  once  perceived.  In  commenting  upon 
this  text,  Jerome  further  observes,  that  "  although  the 
apostle  wished  to  retain  Onesimus  to  minister  unto  him 
in  prison,  yet  he  restored  him  to  his  master,  that  he 
might  show  that  in  right  and  justice  fugitive  slaves 
should  be  returned  to  their  mastera" — **ut98Undat  str* 
vosfugUrooajurejuatUia  hserit  niis  esse  resiUuendosJ" 

And  in  the  epistle  of  the  same  apostle  to  Titus  he 
thus  defines  the  duties  of  servants :  "  Exhort  servants 
to  be  obedient  unto  their  own  mastera,  and  to  please 
them  well  in  all  things,  not  answering  again,  not  pur- 
loining, but  showing  all  good  fidelity,  thai  they  ^luy 
adorn  ihe  doctrine  of  Ood  our  Samaur  in  all  UungsJ* 
Upon  this  passage  Chrysostom  remarks,  *'  the  apostle 
thus  admonishes  servants  to  be  faithful  to  their  masters, 
in  order  to  refute  the  calumny  against  the  christian 
religion,  that  slaves  were  taught  by  that  creed  that 
after  their  convereion  to  Christianity,  it  was  unlawful 
to  serve  their  heathen  masters."  Again,  in  the  sixth 
chapter  of  the  Epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Ephesians  we 
find  these  words :  "  Servants,  be  obedient  to  them  that 
are  your  mastera  according  to  the  flesh,  with  fear  and 
trembling,  in  singleness  of  heart,  as  unto  Christ; 
knowing  that  whatsoever  good  thing  any  man  doeth, 
the  same  shall  he  receive  of  the  Lord,  whether  he  be 
BOND  OR  FRBR."  Upou  this  passago  Jerome  says,  that 
"  in  the  firat  age  of  Christianity  many  supposed,  that 
when  they  were  made  christians,  they  were  loosed  from 
the  bonds  of  slavery."  And  in  refutation  of  the  error 
it  was  decreed  by  one  of  the  eouncils  of  the  church : 
**  that  if  any  teach  that  by  virtue  of  religion  or  chris- 
tian instruction  that  the  slave  may  despise  his  master, 
or  may  withhold  his  service,  or  that  be  shall  not  serve 
his  master  with  good  faith  and  reverence,  let  him  be 
anathema."  The  same  error  prevailed  in  relation  to 
the  subjection  of  wives  to  their  Gentile  husbands,  which 
this  apostle  expressly  condemns  in  the  seventh  chapter 
of  his  firat  epistle  to  the  Conothians. 
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But,  we  will  descend  from  the  apoeiles  to  the  next 
generation  of  christian  teachers,  for  further  eyjdence  of 
the  lawfulness  and  morality  of  slavery.  Ignatius, 
bishop  of  Antioch,  who  is  supposed  to  have  seen  the 
apostles,  thus  writes  to  Polycarp,  bishop  of  Smyrna: 
"Let  not  the  widows  be  neglected.  Despise  not  the 
slopes,  neither  suffer  them  to  be  puffed  up  \  but  io  the 
glory  <(f  Ood  Id  them  serve  with  greater  diUgevue,  that 
they  may  obtain  qf  God  a  better  Uberty.  Let  them  not 
deeire  that  their  Uberty  be  purchated  or  jtrocurtdfor  them 
by  the  eongregaHon^  lest  they  fail  under  the  etmery  qf  their 
own  paetUms.**  Thus  it  is  clearly  established  from  the 
old  and  from  the  new  law,  in  the  infancy  as  well  as  in 
the  advanced  suges  of  society,  in  every  age  and  in 
every  clime,  that  slavery  has  always  existed,  and  has 
been  approved,  and  regulated  by  the  laws  of  God  and 
man.  Slavery  therefore  cannot  be  immoral  in  itself, 
although  like  other  social  institutions  it  may  be  shame- 
fully abused.  We  have  then  clearly  demonstrated  the 
propositions  at  the  head  of  this  article : 

1.  That  slavery  is  coeval  with  society,  and  that  it 
originated  in  the  nature  of  things  and  the  necessities  of 
man. 

S.  That  it  is  univeraal,  and  has  existed  in  all  nations 
and  climes. 

3»  That  it  is  neither  prohibited  by  the  moral  nor 
divine  law. 

There  remains  to  be  established  the  single  proposi- 
tion, that  "  Christianity  alone  by  its  exalting  influence 
and  peaceful  and  gradual  operation  can  abolish  slavery 
among  any  people,  and  that  its  sudden  abolition  by 
any  other  agency,  must  necessarily  be  attended  with 
frightful  political  revulsions,  destructive  alike  to  the 
bond  and  free."  Christianity  is  the  great  agent  of 
civilization  and  refinement;  and  its  action  would  be 
far  more  rapid  and  effectual,  bat  for  the  passions  and 
vices  of  mankind.  lu  ennobling  influences  tend  to 
qualify  the  slave  for  freedom,  and  its  gentle  spirit  of 
brotherly  love  disposes  the  master  to  kindness;  and 
by  its  quiet  and  peaceful  operation  in  the  course  of 
time,  with  the  full  consent  of  bond  and  fi-ee,  when  so- 
ciety shall  have  attained  that  elevation  and  refinement 
which  a  christian  discipline  induces,  slavery  may  be 
abolished  without  the  aid  of  the  enthusiast  and  fanatic, 
and  without  agitation  or  commotion. 

It  was  the  peculiar  folly  of  the  philosophists  of  the 
last  century,  to  judge  every  thing  by  the  rigor  of  abstract 
rules,  without  regard  to  the  salutary  lessons  of  expert- 
encOi  Hence  Rousseau  commences  his  Social  Contract 
with  this  startling  maxim :  **  Man  is  born  free,  and  is 
everywhere  in  chains."  He  certainly  does  not  speak  of 
man*s  being  born  free  asa/ocl,  because  in  the  same  sen- 
tence, he  declares  that  he  is  everywhere  in  chains.  He 
must  intend  to  speak  of  the  fight,  and  this  it  will  be 
somewhat  difiicult  to  establish  in  opposition  to  the  fact. 
It  is  not  true,  that  **man  is  bom  free."  In  all  times  and 
in  all  places,  down  to  the  establi8hm«nt  of  Christianity, 
slavery  has  always  been  considered  as  a  necessary  in- 
stitution in  the  government  and  polity  of  nations,  in 
republics  as  well  as  monarchies,  and  no  phikwopher  or 
legislator  ever  dreamed  of  condemning  it,  or  of  assail- 
ing it  by  the  spirit  of  the  laws.  Aristotle,  one  of  the 
most  profound  of  the  ancient  philosopherv,  has  declared 
that  there  were  men  in  the  early  ages  of  the  world  who 
were  born  slaves.    We  well  know  that  this  doctrine 


has  maddened  the  whole  school  of  modern  demagogues, 
but  it  is  easier  to  denounce  than  to  disprove  iL  His 
proposition  is  sustained  by  the  whole  current  of  his- 
tory, which  is  political  experience,  and  is  founded  io 
the  nature  of  man,  whose  action  is  history.  Indeed, 
slavery  was  so  generally  believed  to  have  ita  origin  sod 
foundation  in  the  nature  and  necessities  of  man,  that 
the  good  sense  of  all  mankind  perceived  it  clearly,  and 
until  within  the  latter  centuries,  it  has  never  been  at- 
tacked by  reason  or  the  laws.  The  number  of  freemen 
in  the  states  of  antiquity  was  much  inferior  to  that  of 
the  slaves.  When  Athens  numbered  twenty  tbooaand 
citizens,  she  had  four  hundred  thousand  slaves.  When 
the  population  of  Rome  towards  the  dose  of  the  Re- 
public was  upwards  of  a  million,  there  were  but  two 
thousand  property  holders,  which  alone  shows  the 
multitude  of  slaves.  Indeed,  among  this  people  a  sin- 
gle individual  was  frequently  possessed  of  many  thou- 
sand slaves ;  and  their  number  was  so  great  that  the 
Roman  senate  refused  to  prescribe  for  them  a  pecafisr 
dress,  from  an  apprehension  that  it  would  stimulate  the 
slaves  to  rebellion  by  teaching  them  their  strength. 

But  it  is  idle  to  multiply  evidences  of  a  fact  so  appa- 
rent and  so  generally  admitted,  as  that  from  the  earli- 
est ages  of  the  world  slavery  has  prevailed  throughout 
the  globe,  and  has  never  been  condemned  by  any  legis- 
lator, human  or  divine.  But  at  length  the  divine  law 
appeared  upon  the  earth,  and  the  heart  of  man  became 
softened  and  refined  to  such  a  degree  as  to  excite  the 
admiration  of  every  impartial  observer.  Religion  by 
its  chaste  and  holy  influence  tended  gradaally  to  the 
amelioration  of  the  state  of  slavery,  not  by  asserting  the 
violated  rights  of  the  slave  or  the  injustice  of  the  master, 
but  by  the  infusion  of  a  spirit  of  brotherly  love  and  cha- 
rily. It  was  reserved  for  true  religion  alone  to  alleviate 
the  burdens  of  the  bondman ;  for,  no  other  religion,  no 
legislator,  no  philosopher,  bad  previously  attempted 
this  beneficent  labor;  neither  did  they  pretend  to  cen- 
sure the  roost  rigorous  servitude.  Shivery,  under  the 
Jewish  dispensation,  had  been  too  deeply  rooted,  and 
was  perhaps  too  essential  for  the  welfare  of  the  Israd- 
ites,  to  be  entirely  abolished;  and  thus  we  find  the 
Jewish  lawgiver,  though  supported  by  the  whole  power 
of  the  Deity,  laboring  not  to  condemn  or  to  suppress 
this  institution  among  his  people,  bat  to  inculcate  kind- 
ness and  mercy.  '^  And  if  thy  brother  that  dweOeth  by 
thee,  be  waxen  poor,  and  be  sold  unto  thee,  thou  riiaU 
not  compel  him  to  serve  as  a  bond  servant,  but  as  a 
hired  servant,  and  as  a  sojourner  he  ^all  be  with  thee^ 
and  shall  serve  thee  unto  the  year  of  jubilee.  And  then 
he  shall  depart  from  thee,  both  he  and  his  children  with 
htm ;  for  they  are  my  servants,  which  1  brought  forth 
out  of  the  land  of  Egypt :  they  shall  not  be  sold  as 
bondmen.  Thou  shalt  not  rule  over  him  with  rigor, 
but  shalt  fear  thy  God.  Both  thy  bondmen  and  thy 
bondmaids,  whidi  thou  shalt  have,  shall  be  of  the  hea- 
then that  are  round  about  you ;  of  them  shall  ye  hoy 
bondmen  and  bondmaids.  And  ye  shall  take  them  as 
an  inheritanee  fojr  your  children  after  you,  to  inherit 
them  for  a  poaeessUm;  they  shall  be  your  bondmen  Jer- 
ever/*  We  have  referred  to  this  passage  of  Leviticoa^ 
not  only  to  exhibit  the  kindly  solicitude  of  religion  to 
ameliorate  the  condition  of  servitude  among  the  Jews — 
among  whom  servants  were  treated  more  benignantly 
than  by  any  other  people  of  the  olden  time — but  for  the 
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further  purpose  of  proving  the  existence  of  unqualified 
slavery  among  the  earliest  people  of  which  we  ha?e  au- 
thentic history,  and  of  its  express  sanction  and  approval 
by  the  Deity  himself  *'  Both  thy  bondmen  and  bond* 
maids  which  thou  shalt  have,  shall  be  of  the  heathen  that 
are  round  about  you ;  and  ye  shall  take  them  as  an  in- 
iierUanee  for  your  children  after  you,  to  inherit  them  for  a 
pesheasUm  ;  they  shall  be  your  bondmen  forever.^*  But 
cfarisiianity,  which  is  governed  by  a  divine  spirit,  is 
therefore  temperate  in  its  agency ;  and  all  its  wholesome 
operations  of  every  kind  are  gentle  and  insensible. 
And  wherever  we  find,  either  in  relation  to  the  aboli- 
tion of  slavery  or  any  other  subject,  turbulence,  vio- 
lence, impetuosity  or  vehemence,  we  may  feel  well 
assured  that  it  is  the  work  of  crime  or  folly.  Subordi- 
nation is  essentially  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of 
any  form  of  governmeoL  The  popular  will  must  be 
controlled,  under  arbitrary  governments,  by  the  strong 
arm  of  unbridled  authority,  and  in  free  institutions  by 
the  intelligence  and  virtue  of  the  people  themselves. 
To  emancipate  suddenly  a  large  body  of  slaves  among 
any  people,  before  those  slaves  are  duly  qualified  to  re- 
ceive the  boon — to  surrender  them  up  to  the  guidance  of 
their  unrestrained  will,  without  any  salutary  check— is 
the  most  fatal  blow  which  can  be  aimed  ai  the  institu- 
tions of  such  a  nation.  If  they  are  to  be  no  longer  re- 
strained by  authority,  there  must  be  some  substitute  lo 
control  them.  Religion  alone  can  either  qualify  them 
for  freedom,  or  restrain  them  in  the  exercise  of  its  esti- 
mable privileges.  But  the  agency  of  religion  is  sk>w 
and  imperceptible ;  it  does  not  assert  any  right  of  free- 
dom in  the  slave  or  act  upon  him  alone,  but  its  holy 
influence  pervades  every  class  of  society ;  it  elevates  the 
bondman  to  the  dignity  of  his  nature ;  it  refines  the 
master,  and  by  an  insensible  operation  it  effects  a 
vrbolesome  fraternity  of  rights,  privileges  and  immuni- 
ties. But  to  efiect  this  desirable  end,  Christianity  must 
be  left  to  its  own  celestial  agency,  to  its  own  heavenly 
guidance.  When  men  attempt  to  wield  this  supernatu- 
ral agent,  they  transcend  their  privilege,  and  the  effects 
which  they  produce  are  the  fruits  of  fanaticism.  We 
have  already  seen  that  Christianity,  in  its  efforts  to  ame- 
liorate the  condition  of  subject  classes,  commenced  by  a 
wholesome  reformation  of  the  state  of  marriage,  which  is 
tbe  most  important  branch  of  domestic  servitude.  Sla- 
very is  the  grossest  and  most  absolute  state  of  servitude, 
but  it  is  not  the  only  one.  Predial  and  domestic  servi- 
tode  have  always  accompanied  unqualified  servitude, 
or  slavery ;  and  the  former  conditions  have  been  the 
stepping  stones,  by  which  the  slave  has  advanced  in 
many  nations  to  a  paternity  of  freedonu  Among  the 
ancient  Romans,  the  class  of  freedmen  was  the  link 
which  connected  citizenship  with  servitude,  and  the 
gentle  influence  of  literature  and  science  not  unfre- 
quently  elevated  the  slave  to  the  rights  of  qualified  citi- 
zenship. Many  of  the  honors  of  the  republic  were  ac- 
cessible to  the  freedman,  and  he  had  a  deep  interest  in 
the  welfare  of  the  government  and  the  perpetuity  of  its 
lOstitutioDS.  So  among  the  Hebrews ;  tbe  servants,  as 
contra-distinguished  from  the  bondmen,  were  restored 
to  all  their  civil  rights  in  the  year  of  the  jubilee,  and 
the  great  lawgiver  of  this  people  passed  many  ordi- 
nances for  the  protection  of  this  branch  of  servitude. 
Thus  science  among  the  Romans,  and  religion  among 
tbe  Jew8^  instead  of  violent  eANrta  to  lift  the  stave  at 


once  to  freedom,  from  a  state  of  abject  servitude,  before 
he  was  properly  qualified  to  exercise  the  high  privi- 
leges of  this  new  station,  directed  their  whole  attention 
to  the  protection  and  regulation  of  those  middle  states  of 
qualified  or  limited  servitude,  which  were  tbe  only  ave- 
nues to  a  peaceful  and  orderly  enjoyment  of  the  rights 
of  citizenship.  These  middle  states  were  a  school  of 
improvement  and  reformation;  they  were  a  form  of 
probation — a  civil,  political,  and  moral  noviciate — in 
which  the  candidates  for  admission  to  the  privileges  of 
citizenship  were  cautiously  and  slowly  prepared  for  the 
higher  order  to  which  they  aspired.  Thus  under  the 
rigor  of  the  feudal  system  the  lower  blasses  were  origi- 
nally ser&,  attached  to  and  transferable  with  the  domi- 
nion of  the  soiU  But  as  Christianity  shed  its  benign  in- 
fluence over  this  people,  elevating  the  slave  and  refining 
and  soAening  the  master,  these  abject  slaves  became 
first  predial  servants,  and  gradually  by  the  commuta- 
tion of  services,  were  raised  to  the  condition  of  tenants 
of  the  soiL  But  the  most  sedulous  efforts  of  Christianity 
have  constantly  been  directed  to  that  state  of  domestic 
servitude  in  which  man  is  most  deeply  inCerested,  and 
which  exercises  the  most  direct  influence  on  his  morals 
and  happiness.  It  is  for  the  '*  devout  female  sex,"  as 
they  are  affectionately  termed  in  the  liturgy  of  the 
church,  that  Christianity  has  expressed  its  deepest  soli- 
citude. And  the  inordinate  authority  of  man  over  wo- 
man, or  the  undue  subjection  of  the  female  to  the  male, 
tends  to  the  debasement  of  the  morals  of  each.  Woman, 
even  when  invested  with  the  plenitude  of  her  rights, 
and  when  mistress  of  her  own  actions,  is  but  too  often 
the  feeble  victim  of  the  seducements  which  surround 
her.  How  utterly  helpless,  therefore,  is  she  when  her 
will  is  not  her  own  J  The  very  idea  of  resistance  van- 
ishes, vice  becomes  a  duly,  and  man,  gradually  debased 
by  the  facility  with  which  his  irregular  appetites  are 
indulged,  is  plunged  into  Asiatic  luxury.  It  is  unne- 
cessary to  direct  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  the  de« 
gradation  of  tbe  female  sex  in  India,  or  among  barbarous 
nations;  the  fact  is  clearly  established,  that  every  where, 
in  all  nations,  and  among  all  people  beyond  the  pale  of 
Christianity,  woman  is  deplorably  debased.  Woman, 
whose  influence  over  the  heart  of  man  is  resistless, 
whenever  she  is  corrupted  or  debased,  revisits  her  coi^ 
rupUon  upon  man,  and  thus  this  pervading  influence 
of  the  sexes  over  each  other,  by  a  species  of  mutual 
contamination,  moves  from  generation  to  generation 
in  one  "  vicious  circle,"  from  which  they  can  only  be 
delivered  by  the  supernatural  and  refining  agency  of 
Christianity.  Hence  the  simplest  and  most  efiicacious 
means  of  reforming  man,  is  to  exalt  and  to  ennoble  wo- 
man. Behold  the  wisdom  of  this  divine  institution ! 
It  acts  first  upon  woman,  because  from  the  gentleness 
and  tractability  of  her  nature,  she  is  more  susceptible 
of  the  influences  of  this  law  of  purity  and  love.  And 
when  she  is  thus  regenerated,  who  shall  declare  the 
extent  of  her  chastening  influence  over  the  sons  of  the 
children  of  men  ?  Under  the  elevating  and  benign  in- 
fluences of  Christianity,  she  proceeds  to  subdue,  to  re- 
form, to  elevate,  lo  ennoble,  and  to  perfect  every  thing 
around  her ;  and  by  this  supernatural  power,  she  so 
soflens  the  affections  and  refines  the  feelings  of  the 
lords  of  creation,  as  to  dispose  them  to  ameliorate  the 
condition  of  classes  of  bis  fellow  beings  still  more  ab- 
ject.   Thos  Christianity,  by  eomnseneing  with  the  moit 
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moderate  condilion  of  leiTitude,  gradually  and  peace- 
fully prepares  the  way  for  the  elevation  of  the  slave. 
It  is  only  by  means  of  the  spirit  of  charity  and  f»ood 
will,  which  Christianity  infoses  into  the  heart  of  man, 
that  slavery  can  be  abolished  in  any  country.  But  she 
must  be  ltd  to  her  own  supernatural  agency~-to  her 
own  heavenly  guidance— to  her  own  orderly  proces- 
sion ;  commencing  her  amiable  work  with  woman,  the 
least  depressed  and  most  influential  branch  of  domestic 
servitude,  and  gradually  and  imperceptibly  approach- 
in|(  to  unfetter  the  slave. 

Let  US  recapitulate.  Slavery  cannot  be  opposed  to 
the  LAW  OP  MOBALs,  becausc  it  has  existed  in  all  ages; 
because  it  has  been  instituted,  regulated,  and  approved 
in  many  instances  by  the  Author  of  nature  and  morals; 
because  He  who  came  to  perfect  the  old  law  and  the 
moral  code  has  never  condemned  it ;  because  it  pre- 
vailed in  its  most  odious  forms  under  the  Greeisn  and 
Roman  republics,  and  has  never  been  censured  by  any 
of  their  philosophers,  sages,  or  lawgivers;  because  the 
Patriarchs  possessed  slaves,  and  were  never  rebuked 
on  that  account ;  because  Moses,  although  sustained 
by  the  power  and  wisdom  of  the  Deity  in  framing'  the 
Jewish  law,  did  not  attempt  to  abolish,  bat  contented 
himself  with  ameliorating  the  condition  of  slavery ; 
because  the  immediate  disciples  of  our  Saviour  have 
exhorted  the  slaves  not  to  be  too  anxious  for  their  free- 
dom, and  have  advised  the  cong'regationa  of  the  faith- 
ful not  to  be  solicitous  for  the  purchase  of  the  liberty 
of  the  slaves,  lest  perchance  they  should  fall  under  the 
dominion  of  their  sinful  psssions ;  because  from  the 
institution  of  man  to  the  introduction  of  Christianity, 
from  the  advent  of  the  Redeemer  to  the  present  day, 
slavery  has  always  existed;  because  slavery  had  its 
origin  in  the  very  nature  of  man,  in  the  very  nature  of 
things,  and  cannot  be  in  opposition  to  natural  right; 
because  it  was  ordained,  regulated,  and  approved  in 
the  Old  and  in  the  New  Testament  by  the  God  op  Na- 
TVXK  himself. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  well  to  close  this  article  here; 
but  let  us  not  despise  the  prejudices  of  the  infidel  and 
the  philosophist,  but  patiently  inquire  whether  their 
complaints  of  this  violation  of  the  fuUur€d  righU  of 
man  have  any  foundation.  It  is  somewhat  strange, 
that  the  world  should  have  acquiesced  ki  this  state  of 
slsvery  for  six  thousand  years,  and  that  it  should  have 
been  reserved  for  these  latter  ages  of  presumptuous 
man,  to  discover  that  €k>d  had  instituted,  and  the  Sa- 
viour and  his  disciples  had  approved,  this  stupendous 
fraud  upon  the  natural  rights  of  man.  It  is  stranger 
still,  that  the  objections  should  be  urged  by  the  infidel, 
who  strikes  at  the  very  roots  of  revealed  religion,  and 
by  the  revolutionist,  who^  reeling  with  the  drunken  in- 
spiration of  liberty  and  equality,  aims  at  the  subver- 
sion of  all  esUblished  institutions.  And  it  is  yet  more 
strange,  that  the  whole  theory  of  crime  and  folly, 
which  was  bom  of  the  French  revolution,  and  whose 
excesses  we  hoped  had  been  expiated  by  the  torrents 
of  blood  with  which  they  had  been  stained,  should  in 
this  age,  and  in  this  country,  be  revived  and  sustained 
by  many  of  the  Northern  and  Eastern  clergy.  While 
this  destructive  principle  approached  us  in  the  form  of 
Revolution  and  Infidelity,  the  apparition  was  too  hor- 
rible to  be  favorably  received ;  but  when  it  approaches 
under  the  garb  of  Relig^ion,  it  is  high  time  to  examine 
the  claims  of  these  supersanctified  pretenders,  who, 
transcending  the  morality_  of  the^seriptures^  would 


be  more  moxal  than  Gtoo,  mobk  ssligious  tbas 
Cbxist  1 — ^But  let  us  examine  their  complaints  about 
the  violation  of  the  natural  xighiM  of  man.  The  first 
want  of  man  is  life  and  subsistence.  If  to  obtain  these 
he  finds  it  necessary  to  renoanoe  his  freedom,  we  are 
at  a  loss  to  conceive  how  this  can  be  a  erime.  If  a 
master  cannot  without  ruin  to  himself  protect  the  lifc^ 
or  obuin  support  for  the  servant,  except  oa  condition 
of  perpetual  service,  we  cannot  see  the  injustice  of 
requiring  it,  nor  how  a  convention  of  this  kind  offends 
the  natural  rights  of  man.  While  the  &milies  of  max 
were  roving  and  pastoral,  and  before  the  institution  of 
civil  society,  a  slave  could  not  change  his  master  with- 
out expatriating  himaelf,  nor  could  a  master  liberate 
his  slaves  without  ruin  to  his  family.  Slavery  was 
therefore  one  of  those  domestic  institutiona  which 
sprunff  from  the  necessities — from  the  nature  and  con- 
dition of  society  in  its  infancy ;  but  it  was  alleviated 
by  the  protection  and  sustenance  which  that  sodeiy 
afiorded.  It  is  said,  tha;t  contracts  of  servitude  were 
void  for  want  of  consideration;  thus  oommitting  the 
eommon  error  of  regulating  these  primitive  conven- 
tions by  the  artificial  rules  of  modern  eontracta.  Bn^ 
if  an  individual  be  unable  to  obtain  the  fiiat  wants  of 
nature— that  sustenance  which  is  necessary  to  preserve 
life  itself  without  renouncing  his  freedom — surely  there 
is  a  consideration  founded  in  nature  and  necessity* 
And  indeed  the  condition  of  the  slave  in  the  primitive 
ages  was  not  so  utterly  debased  or  hopeless  as  many 
have  imagined,  and  the  avenues  to  freedom  have  never 
been  elosed  upon  him  in  any  age.  A  slave  might,  in  cer- 
tain cases,  inherit  the  whole  property  and  dominion  of 
his  master.  "And  Abram  said,  Lord,  what  wilt  thou  give 
me,  seeing  I  go  childless,  and  the  steward  of  my  house  is 
this  Elieserof  Damascus?  And  Abram  said,  behold  to 
me  thou  hast  given  no  seed ;  and  lo  one  bom  in  my  house 
is  mine  heir.  And  the  Lord  said,  this  man  shall  not  be 
thine  heir;  but  he  that  shall  come  forth  out  of  thine 
own  bowels,  shall  be  thine  heir.*'  Civil  liberty  has 
only  become  this  inestimable  benefit,  since  it  has  been 
protected  and  regulated  by  law,  and  since  the  mesns 
and  facilities  of  subsistence  have  been  infinitely  mul- 
tiplied. Before  that  happy  period,  liberty,  00  far  from 
being  a  blessing,  was  a  positive  evil,  unless  accomp^ 
nied  with  the  means  of  subsistenoe,  servants^  and 
flocks,  and  herds,  and  pastures.  It  is  absurd  to  main- 
tain, that  without  these  means  and  appliances,  domes- 
tic or  predial  slavery  was  a  violation  of  natural  right. 
And  this  neeessary  oondition  was  alleviated  by  all  the 
feelings  of  humanity.  Holy  Job  declares  that  he 
never  failed  to  render  justice  to  his  servants.  **If  I 
did  despise  the  oause  of  my  man  servant  or  of  my 
maid  servant  when  they  contended  with  me,  what 
then  shall  I  do  when  God  riseth  npl  And  when  ha 
visiteth,  what  shall  I  answer  himi  Did  not  he  that 
made  me  in  the  womb  make  him'?  and  did  not  One 
fashion  us  in  the  womb?"  Here  the  just  msn  justi- 
fies slavery  before  God,  and  inculcatea  mercy  and 
justice  in  his  government.  Moses  framed  the  civil 
and  natural  polity  of  the  Hebrew  people,  and  the 
whole  spirit  of  his  code  tended  to  humanize  and  polish 
this  cruel  and  stiff-necked  generation.  Now  we  know, 
that  whatever  changes  for  the  better  have  been  made  in 
the  mode  of  warfare  in  later  times,  in  his  age  it  was 
a  war  of  extermination.  Was  it  cruelty  or  mercy  in 
this  great  lawgiver  to  spare  the  lives  of  his  captives^ 
and  reduce  them  to  slavery)  And  even  in  our  own 
days,  if  we  were  at  war  with  aa  enemy  that  gave  00 
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quarter,  would  not  retributive  Jostioe^  would  not  the 
law  of  retaliation  impel  us  to  revisit  bis  cruelty  upon 
himself?  And  if  instead  of  bloody  reprisals,  we  should 
elect  to  reduce  them  to  captivi^,  would  they  have  any 
justcanse  of  complaint?  Reason  and  relin^ion  tea«h 
us  the  obligation  of  treating  slaves  with  humanity, 
and  to  ameliorate  their  condition  as  far  as  is  compatible 
with  the  maintenance  of  discipline.  This  is  what  has 
been  done  by  the  law  of  Moses  and  I7  the  law  of  the 
New  Testament,  and  this  is  what  has  been  inculcated 
by  the  most  humane  and  wisest  of  the  philosophers  of 
antiquity.  Placed  at  the  head  of  a  nation  which  went 
forth  to  conquer  sword  in  hand,  in  the  midst  of  a  peo- 
ple among  whom  slavery  was  an  established  institu: 
tion,  in  a  state  of  society  in  which  there  was  no  liberty 
but  for  those  who  had  dominion  over  the  land,  Moses 
could  not  abolish  slavery,  but  he  enacted  salutary 
laws  for  the  merciful  exercise  of  the  power  it  con- 
ferred. In  the  twenty-first  chapter  of  Exodus,  and  in 
the  twenty-fifth  chapter  of  Leviticus,  we  find  the 
amelioration  of  the  condition  of  slaves  among  the 
Hebrew  people.  Now  it  is  apparent,  that  under  the 
influence  of  religion,  slavery  was  much  less  rigorous 
and  less  liable  to  abuse  among  the  chosen  of  God, 
than  among  any  other  people  known  to  us ;  and  the 
texts,  to  which  we  have  referred,  clearly  indicate  not 
only  the  lawfulness  and  morality  of  this  condition  of 
a  portion  of  the  human  family,  but  also  prove  that  the 
immediate  dx>lition  of  slavery  is  neither  required  by 
the  sanctions  of  religion,  nor  the  princtples  of  a  well 
ordered  philanthropy.  Armed  with  the  authority  of 
Moses,  what  more  would  have  been  done  by  those 
philosophists  and  avengers  of  the  natural  rights  of 
man,  who  in  their  misguided  zeal,  would  subvert  the 
wisest  regulations,  and  reform  the  institutions  ordained 
by  the  Ood  of  nature  himsell  ?  It  is  absurd  to  declaim 
against  slavery,  as  it  existed  in  the  olden  time,  upon 
those  notions  of  liberty  which  prevail  at  the  present 
day,  for  this  liberty  had  no  existence  previous  to  the 
introduction  of  Christianity.  And  how  ridiculous  is  it, 
to  have  required  of  Moses  to  establish  among  the  Jews 
a  species  of  freedom,  which  was  directly  opposed  to 
the  physical  and  moral  condition  of  the  age  in  which 
he  lived  I  We  turn  in  vain  to  the  refined  and  polished 
nations  of  antiquity,  to  the  institutions  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  for  those  merciful  regulations  of  slavery  which 
were  prescribed  to  the  Hebrew  people. 

Our  northern  brethren  attribute  much  of  the  princi- 
ple of  slavery  in  the  southern  states,  and  of  the  oppo- 
sition to  emancipation,  to  the  prejudice  of  color.  It 
mast  be  admitted,  that  the  color  of  the  African  presents 
«n  insuperable  obstacle  to  his  emancipation  and  ad- 
mission to  the  fraternity  of  social  and  poliUcal  rights. 
The  African  can  never  blend  with  the  Anglo-Saxon, 
until  the  Anglo-Saxon  be  debased  to  a  level  with  the 
slave.  But  let  us  be  careful  how  we  magnify  this  dif- 
ficulty, and  attribute  to  it  effects  springing  from  other 
causes.  At  Atbens,  the  freedmen  were  called  bastard 
citisens;  and  both  the  Athenians  and  the  Romans 
would  have  considered  themselves  dishonored  by  eat- 
ing at  the  same  table  with  their  slaves.  To  admit  them 
to  the  rights  of  hospitality,  they  were  compelled  to 
manumit  them.  There  were  but  three  days  in  the 
year  in  which  the  ancient  Romans  recognized  the 
modem  doctrine  of  fraternity,  liberty,  and  equality ; 
there  were  but  three  days  during  which  the  infidels, 
and  agiutors,  and  disorganisers  of  the  last  and  of  the 
present  century  could  have  desired  to  behold.    For,  it 


was  only  during  the  festival  of  the  Saturnalia,  when 
reason  was  silent,  and  when  revelry,  riot  and  debauch. 
ery  prevailed,  that  the  order  of  society  wfs  disturbed, 
and  the  slave  was  admitted  to  all  the  privileges  of  the 
freeman.  But  if  these  ancient  people  would  have  held 
themselves  dishonored  by  mingling  upon  terms  of 
equality  in  social  intercourse  with  their  slaves,  then  a 
similar  repugnance  in  the  people  of  the  southern 
states  must  spring  from  the  very  nature  of  slavery, 
and  must  be  more  deeply  seated  than  in  the  prejudice 
of  color,  though  this  latter  cause  may  render  the  feel- 
ing more  invincible. 


NEW  VIEW  OF  THE  TIDEa 

Wo  see  and  .we  acknowledge  the  vast  improvements 
which  have  been  made  in  the  arts  and  sciences  within 
the  last  half  century.  In  these  improvements  the 
Americans  have  signally  participated ;  and  can  it  be 
now  said,  with  any  degree  of  propriety,  that  any  one 
has  reached  the  limit  beyond  which  none  can  pene- 
trate into  the  fields  of  improvement  and  discovery? 
Or,  that  all  that  can  be  known,  is  known  ? 

But  the  eaaue  of  the  Tides  is  now  the  question.  I 
will,  however,  here  make  a  short  reply  to  an  objecdon 
made  to  my  «'  Views  of  the  Solar  System."  The  ob- 
jection comes  from  a  distinguish^  source— a  prof»- 
sor  qf  matkenuUicM,  He  says,  "your  views  cannot  be 
correct,  as  no  possible  velocity  of  the  sun  can  be  made 
to  correspond  with  the  d\ff^refU  veloeUiet  of  the  pta- 
nete."  This  is  vety  true,  if  the  velocities  given  to  the 
planets  by  the  European  mathematicians  are  to  be 
made  the  test.  But  these  velocities  my  views  reject. 
We  see  that  the  velocity  of  Jupiter's  moons  corresponds 
exactly  with  the  velocity  of  their  primary,  and  so  it  is 
with  the  planets  in  relation  to  the  sun.  Su|^ose  we 
had  an  additional  moon,  could  either  have  a  greater 
velocity  than  the  other  ?  The  inner  moon,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  greater  amlraetion  qf  iU  orbU^  would 
make  more  revolutions  round  the  earth  than  the  outer 
one,  and  would  appear  to  move  faster,  (like  the  inner 
planets,)  but  it  would  make  no  greater  progress  than  its 
associate.  The  progress  of  the  earth  would  limit  the 
progrress  of  both.  This  is  so  evidently  true,  that  I  felt 
some  surprise  that  any  one  would  attempt  to  accom- 
modate the  heretofore  supposed  different  velocities  of 
the  planets  to  any  given  velocity  of  the  sun.  The  sun 
limits  the  velocity  of  the  [danets,  precisely  as  Jupiter 
limits  the  velocity  of  his  moons.  Some  notice  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  has  existed  for  thousands  of  years,  and 
much  of  the  phenomena  has  been  recorded,  and  there 
has  been  no  variation  in  the  bearing  of  the  solar  sys- 
tem during  that  time^Mercuiy  performing  his  hun- 
dred periods,  while  Saturn  performs  one,—  and  they  are 
now  in  the  same  relative  situation  they  were  at  least  3000 
years  ago.  The  progrtaaive  motion  of  the  sun  at  once 
settles  the  question  as  to  the  different  velocities  given 
the  planets.  But  independently  of  this,  if  we  even 
suppose  the  sun  a  stationary  body,  it  can  be  demon- 
strated from  their  timee^  that  no  one  of  them  has  a 
greater  velocity  than  another.  Am  to  this  question,  a 
travelling  sun,  or  a  stationary  sun,  it  makes  no  differ- 
ence at  alL  They  all  pass  and  repass  the  orbit  of  their 
primary,  as  our  moon  passes  and  repasses  the  orbit  of 
the  Earth,  and  all  describing  orbits  concave  to  the 
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centre,  perhapa,  of  the  anivenc,  just  as  our  moon  de- 
acribea  an  orbit  concave  to  the  aun.  This  description 
of  orbit  eicludea  the  whole  idea  of  centripetal  and 
centrifug^al  forces,  as  now  applied  to  the  planets  and 
their  satellites.  The  planets  move  faster  than  the  sun, 
the  satellites  faster  than  their  primaries — all  being 
electro-magnetieally  bound  together.  The  sun  throws 
off  the  planets,  and  the  planets  their  satellites,  as  one 
magnet  throws  off  another.  This  resiatance  between 
tlie  sun  and  the  earth,  and  the  earth  and  moon,  gives 
rise  or  rather  produeea  that  phenomenon  we  call  the 
Tides.  When  we  observe  one  magnet  throw  off  ano- 
ther, we  aee  that  there  ia  resistance,  and  that  it  ia  evi- 
dently pressure  that  produces  the  effect.  Now  the 
pressure  of  the  moon  upon  the  surface  of  this  globe  is 
less,  AS  the  moon  moves  from  her  conjunction  to  her 
opposition,  and  greater  as  she  moves  from  her  opposi- 
tion to  her  conjunction.  Any  one  acquainted  with  the 
true  nature  of  the  moon*s  path,  will  see  at  once  the 
reason  of  this  difference.  As  the  moon  moves  in  the 
rear  of  the  earth,  from  her  change  to  her  full,  abe  is  in 
fact  following  the  earth ;  but  as  she  moves  from  the 
full  to  the  change,  she  is  forced  ahead  of  the  earth, 
and  both  moving  to  the  same  point  in  the  heavens ;  the 
earth  here  drives  the  moon  out  of  her  way,  and  of 
course,  the  resistance  will  be  increased,  and  hence  the 
tides  will  rise  higher  than  they  do,  when  the  moon  is 
following  the  earth  from  conjunction  to  opposition.  It 
is  the  motion  of  the  sun  that  gives  elliptieity  to  the 
orbits  of  the  planets,  precisely  in  the  same  way  that 
the  motion  of  the  earth  gives  elliptieity  to  the  orbit  of 
the  moon.  The  sun  drives  the  planets  out  of  his  way, 
just  as  the  moon  is  driven  out  of  the  way  of  the  earth. 
This  not  only  increases  the  resistanse  j  it  also  brings 
them  nearer  together  through  the  elasticity  of^tbeir 
respective  electro-magnetic  spheres.  The  little  sys- 
tem which  we  recognise  in  Jupiter  and  hia  moons, 
when  fully  understood,  must  be  our  guide  as  to  the 
mechanism  of  all  other  systems,  whether  great  or  smalL 
A  diagram  representing  truly  the  orbit  of  Jupiter,  and 
the  paths  of  hia  moons  round  him,  will  be,  in  minia- 
ture, a  perfect  representation  of  all  the  systems  in  the 
universe.  No  one  sun,  no  one  planet,  nor  satellite, 
ever  describes  an  orbit  which  returns  into  itself.  They 
all  describe  orbits  coneave  to  the  grand  centre  of  the 
whole. 

As  to  the  story  of  the  apple  falling  from  the  tree  to 
the  earth)  no  just  inferenees  could  have  been  drawn 
from  that  phenomenon,  until  it  was  shown  that  the 
moon  existed  under  the  same  circumstances  in  rela- 
tion to  the  earth  as  did  the  apple.  We  see  that  the 
moon  has  been  acted  upon  by  some  agent  which  has 
given  her  sphericity,  and  we  also  see  that  she  is  not  al- 
together undisturbed  in  her  path.  We  aee  further,  that 
this  disturbance  must  be  the  result  of  action  and  re- 
action, and  just  such  an  action  and  re-action  as  wc  ob- 
serve in  the  electro-magnetic  phenomena. 

It  will  be  admitted,  that  our  circle  of  atmospheric 
air  closely  invests  and  equally  presses  the  whole  sur- 
face of  thia  globe,  and  that  this  air,  when  in  motion, 
raises  tides  as  well  as  the  moon.  But  can  it  raise  tides 
without  rendering  the  pressure  upon  the  convex  sur- 
face of  the  ocean  unequal  ?  The  winda  do  not  attract 
the  water.  Now,  the  moon  raises  tides  in  the  same 
way  that  the  winds  do— by  depressing  the  convex  sur- 
face of  the  water  under  her^and  it  is  well  known,  that 
water  will  yield  to  the  slightest  impulse,  and  of  course, 
they  willawell  up  on  each  side  of  her,  north  and  south, 


and  parallel  with  her  path.  (The  reader  will  here  tm- 
dersund,  that  it  is  the  roUry  motion  of  the  earth  from 
west  to  east,  thai  gives  to  the  moon  the  appearance  of 
moving  from  east  to  west.)  Those  who  are  acquainted 
with  the  sphericity  of  the  earth  and  waters,  with  very 
little  reflection,  will  see  that  such  swellings  or  elevar 
tions  of  the  water  on  each  side  of  the  moon,  canoot  be 
produced  but  by  their  depression  and  diaplaeement 
under  the  moon.  The  whole  of  the  phenomena,  the 
results  of  the  moon's  action  upon  the  convex  surface 
of  the  water,  enters  directly  into  the  denK>n8traiioin  of 
this  one  fact,  that  the  moon  does  depress  the  convexity 
of  the  water  under  her. 

It  is  universally  admitted — it  is  indeed  admitted  in 
the  European  theory  of  the  tides— that  wherever  the 
moon  is  vertical  to  the  oceanic  waters,  they  are  de- 
pressedg  and  it  is  there  low  water,  and  high  water  every 
where  else.  The  far-famed  French  mathematician 
(La  Plaee)  discovered,  that  when  the  moon  is  in  her  po- 
sition south  of  the  equator,  the  water  rise*  higher  ts 
northern  latUudes;  and  when  the  moon  is  north  of 
the  equator,  the  water  rises  higher  in  southern  lati- 
tudes, fie  supposed  Brest,  in  France,  to  be  the 
best  position  on  the  globe  for  observing  the  true  na- 
ture and  the  true  cause  of  the  tides.  Then  it  may  be 
presumed,  that  he  made  this  discovery  at  that  places 
He  knew  also,  that  when  the  moon  is  vertical  to  the 
western  coasts  of  Europe  and  Africa,  it  is  all  along 
these  coasts  low  water ;  and  that  when  the  moon  has 
paased  on  fifteen  or  twenty  degrees  over  the  Atlan- 
tic, then  the  water  rises  on  these  coasts,  and  plainly, 
because  the  moon  had  pressed  down  the  convex  sur- 
face of  the  water,  and  drove  it  north  and  south  of  her 
position ;  but  as  she  passed  on,  the  water  regained  its 
convex  level,  and  of  course,  it  was  again  elevated  up- 
on these  coasts  under  the  pressure,  I  will  here  say,  of 
our  circle  of  atmospheric  air.  Then  La  Place,  as  a 
reasoning  man,  and  as  a  philosopher,  ought  to  have 
given  these  facts  their  true  bearing  upon  the  tidal  phe- 
nomena. But  this  he  could  not  do,  because  it  would 
have  overthrown  at  once  almost  all  that  he  bad  written 
sonserning  gravitation  and  the  mechanism  of  the  hea- 
vens. 

The  European  attractionists  say,  the  moon  draus  vp 
the  water  under  her;  but  a  little  reflection  would  have 
convinced  them  that  such  a  supposed  drawing  up  of  the 
water^  would,  if  true,  have  been  destructive  of  one  of 
their  leading  principles.  They  say  their  attraction  di- 
minishes as  the  distance  increases ;  and  to  say  that  the 
moon  draws  up  the  water  of  our  globe,  is  to  give  to 
the  moon  a  greater  power  over  our  oceans  than  they 
give  to  the  earth  itself.  Some  of  them  say  the  water 
directly  under  the  moonfaUs  toward  the  moon,  and 
this  they  call  gravitation ;  and  that  the  water  in  the 
opposite  hemisphere  recedes  from  the  moon,  her  attras- 
tion  being  less  in  that  hemisphere.  But  to  clear  away 
these  opposing  facts  to  the  truth  of  their  theory,  they 
say  the  water  does  not  rise  immediately  under  the 
moon,  it  requiring  some  time  for  the  aation  of  their 
attraction  and  gravitation — and,  therefore^  the  water 
rises  after  the  moon  has  passed,  and  then  follows  the 
moon  from  east  to  west,  regardless  of  the  fact,  thai  up- 
on their  own  shores,  and  of  which  they  had  oealar 
demonstration,  the  water  was  flowing  Jrom  the  moon, 
and  not  towards  the  moon.  ~  The  truth  is,  the  moon  in- 
fluences the  water  in  the  same  way  that  a  ship  does. 
The  ship  gives  an  impulse  to  the  water  as  she  advance^ 
and  it  is  elevated  in  front  and  on  each  side  of  her  {  and 
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mm  ehe  progresses,  the  water  in  her  rear  closes  in  and 
regralns  its  convexity.  Now,  when  the  moon  depresses 
the  Gonyez  surface  of  the  water  of  the  Atlantic,  the 
swell  will  be  in  the  Pacific ;  and  when  it  depresses  the 
Pamfic,  the  swell  will  be  in  the  Atlantic;  and  really 
there  is  bat  one  tide  each  day.  Bat  our  continents  oh- 
stract  the  flow  of  the  water  from  east  to  west,  and  this 
eircamstance  gives  as  the  appearance  of  two  tides  in 
the  twenty-four  hours,  when  in  fact,  there  would  be 
otherwise  but  one  tide  and  one  ebb  in  the  same  time. 
This  appearance  has  no  doubt  greatly  misled  the  phi- 
losopher in  his  researches  eoncerning  the  true  nature 
of  the  tides. 

If  we  pass  on  to  the  western  coasts  of  America,  we 
shall  there  find  the  same  phenomena  as  exist  on  the 
western  coasts  of  Europe.    When  the  moon  is  over 
this  coast  it  is  also  low  water,  and  does  not  begin  to 
rise  until  she  has  passed  fifteen  or  twenty  degrees  over 
the  Pacific,  and  there  rises  on  each  side  of  her,  flow- 
ing northward  and  southward,  and  which  is  proved  by 
the  fact,  that  the  water  now  runs  through  the  straits  of 
Magellan  into  the  Atlantic,  and  through  the  straiu  of 
Bherring,  so  as  to  reach  the  mouth  of  the  Copper  Mine 
river,  as  reported  by  that  veteran  traveller,  Hearne, 
I  think.    Here  the  tide  or  high  water  is  kept  up  for 
twelve  hours,  and  in  the  straits  of  Magellan  they  have 
high  stationary  water  for  six  hours,  independent  of  the 
flux  and  reflux,  first  from  the  Atlantic  and  then  from 
the  Pacific,  according  as  the  moon  is  over  the  one  or 
the  other.    When  the  moon  is  over  the  Atlantic,  the 
water  runs  for  three  hours  through  these  straits  into 
the  Pacific,  and  when  over  the  Pacific  it  runs  through 
them  three  hours  from  the  Pacific  into  the  Atlantic, 
and  then  remains  six  hours  high  stationary  water. 
Now  I  ask  is  it  possible,  that  if  the  moon  draws  up  the 
water  under  her,  that  she  can  thus  produee  and  sus- 
tain the  phenomena  which  takes  place  at  these  two  po- 
sitions on  the  globe,  as  she  >  passes  over  the  Pacific 
ocean  ?    Then,  as  she  approaches  the  eastern  coasts  of 
Africa  and  Asia,  the  tide  rises  very  high  on  these 
coas ts,  particularly  at  Babel  mandel.    Then  the  highest 
rise  of  the  water  on  these  coasts  must  be  at  least  six 
hours  before  the  arrival  of  the  moon,  as  wherever  the 
moon  is  vertical  to  any  place,  it  is  invariably  low  water. 
Heie  then  wc  have  full  demonstration,  that  the  moon 
not  only  elevates  the  water  on  both  sides  of  her,  but 
devates  it  also  before  her ;  and,  from  the  high  tide  in 
the  bay  of  Panama,  she  must  drive  the  water  back  as 
she  passes  on;  and  when  the  water  ebbs  at  Panama,  it 
will  rise  at  Babelmandel — the  moon  being,  I  may  here 
say,  ninety  degrees  from  each  place.    But  as  the  moon 
sppreaches  the  meridian  of  Babelmandel,  the  water 
will  fall  there,  but  continues  its  elevation  on  each  side, 
as  at  Tenquin,  and  in  the  straits  between  Madagascar 
and  the  African  continent.    The  tide  continuing  so 
long  up  at  Tonquin,  gave  rise  to  the  notion,  very 
strangely  indeed,  that  two  tides  met  at  that  place.    As 
to  the  idea  of  the  moon  drawing  up  the  water  under 
her,  or  drawing  it  after  her,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive 
the  source  or  phenomenon  from  which  such  an  idea 
could  have  been  derived.    I  cannot  discover  in  the 
whole  of  the  oceanic  phenomena,  as  given  to  us  in  any 
theory  of  the  tides,  a  single  fact  that  would  justify  it, 
or  give  the  slightest  support  to  such  an  idea. 

But  with  the  tides  are  connected  the  winds,  or  rather 
the  motion  of  the  tropical  portion  of  our  atmospheric 
air,  with  the  current  of  the  tropical  waters  from  cast 
to  west.    Then,  as  the  fact  has  been  stated,  and  which 


is  admitted,  that  when  the-  moon  has  passed  the  west- 
em  coasts  of  America,  the  water  rises  on  these  coasts — 
the  moon  evidently  driving  the  water  from  her  position 
eastward,  and  it  being  intercepted  by  the  land,  will 
rise  high  on  these  coasts.  But  the  moon  having  passed 
on  ninety  degrees,  the  water  recedes  from  this  coast, 
moving  westward,  as  though  following  the  moon ;  the 
pressure  of  the  moon  being  removed,  the  water  now 
regains  its  natural  convexity.  It  is  very  evident,  then, 
that  this  receding  of  the  water,  following  the  moon 
from  east  to  west,  will  be  continued  very  uniformly 
until  the  moon  has  passed  entirely  over  the  Pacific ; 
and  the  same  state  of  things  will  exist,  as  the  moon 
passes  over  the  Atlantic.  The  convex  surface  of  our 
elastic  circle  of  atmospheric  air,  will  be  depressed  in 
the  same  way,  and  with  the  same  effects  as  is  the  con- 
vex surface  of  the  water— the  elasticity  of  the  one  and 
the  non-elasticity  of  the  other,  constituting  the  differ- 
ence as  to  effect  and  appearance.  There  will,  there- 
fore, be  a  current  of  air  similar  to  that  of  the  wateri 
following  the  moon  from  east  to  west — and  but  a  very 
few  routions  of  the  earth,  under  the  pressing  influ- 
ence of  the  moon,  would  give  a  steady  permanency  to 
both  currents.  But  the  heat  generated  by  the  action 
of  the  sun  upon  the  continents,  which  increases  the 
elasticity  of  the  air,  will  interrupt  the  aerial  current, 
and  produce  adverse  movements.  No  degree  of  heat 
less  than  steaming  will  affect  the  water;  but  a  small 
degree  of  heat  will  greatly  affect  atmospheric  air,  and 
produce  effects  not  readily  calculable.  Instead  of  the 
water  following  the  moon,  as  uught  in  the  books,  it 
is  regaining  its  convexity  under  the  equal  and  direct 
pressure  of  our  sphere  of  elastic  air,  which  convexity 
had  been  broken  down  by  the  pressure  of  the  moon. 
Hence  the  moon  drives  the  water  to  the  east  of  her 
position,  as  seen  on  the  western  coasts  of  America  | 
and  she  drives  the  water  also  to  the  west,  as  is  shown 
on  the  eastern  coasts  of  Asia  and  Africa ;  and  when 
her  influence  is  removed,  the  regular  pressure  of  the 
air  forces  it  into  its  natural  convex  figure,  and  this  ac- 
tion or  pressure  of  the  air  will  continue  round  the 
globe,  driving  the  water  after  the  moon — and  hence  the 
currents  of  air  and  water  westward,  as  noticed  by  navi- 
gators. 

We  know  of  no  other  agents  having  direct  action  or 
pressure  upon  this  globe,  except  those  bands  of  elastic 
matter  by  which  it  is  evidently  invested,  and  the  moon 
which  attends  it.  The  influence  of  the  sun  belongs  to 
other  considerations,  which  are  not  now  to  be  noticed. 
The  moon  breaks  down  and  displaces  the  water  under 
her,  and  when  that  greater  force  or  pressure  is  re- 
moved, the  pressure  of  the  air  again  gives  to  it  its 
natuial  sphericity.  These  are  the  only  agents  en- 
gaged in  producing  the  phenomena  we  call  the  tides ; 
and  that  they  are  abundantly  adequate  to  produce  the 
phenomena,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Then  admit  that  the 
moon  does  actually  press  upon  and  displace  the  water 
under  her,  does  it  not  follow  that  something  more  than 
a  depression  of  the  water's  surface  would  result  ?  .Can 
any  thing  be  more  reasonably  expected,  than  that  the 
rotation  or  axillary  motion  of  the  earth,  so  pressed  up- 
on, would  succeed  to  such  a  pressure'?  And  can  any 
other  reason  be  given,  why  the  earth  should  have  such 
a  rotatory  motion,  as  we  know  she  has,  and  the  moon 
not?  It  is  said,  that  neither  of  Jupiter's  moons  has 
axillary  motion;  and  they  certainly  have  been  re- 
volving round  their  primary  long  enough  to  have  ac- 
quired it,  if  it  could  be  acquired  without  such  a  pres- 
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■are  as  the  eerth  reoeires  from  her  attendant.  The 
more  rapid  motion  of  the  moon  most  nceesaariljr  throw 
the  presaing  force  invariably  upon  the  eastern  section 
of  the  earth,  and  she  must  revolve  in  the  direction  of 
that  force,  from  west  to  easC  This,  a  slight  knowledge 
of  their  orbits  and  different  velocities,  will  be  sufficient 
to  test  the  facts,  and  without  mj  prosecuting  the  in- 
quiry any  further  at  this  time.  I  will,  therefore,  only 
now  remark,  that  some  astronomers  say  Venus  re- 
volves on  her  axis  once  in  24  days,  and  others  once  in 
24  hours ;  but  Herschel  says,  he  could  not  discover  that 
she  had  any  roUtory  motion  at  all— This  is  no  doubt 
the  truth  of  the  ease;  for,  if  she  has  no  moon  to  give 
her  roution,  she  will  revolve  as  the  moon  does,  and 
during  one-half  of  her  period  one  side  will  be  involved 
in  darkness,  and  the  other  half;  the  other  side,  will  be 
subjected  to  the  fuU  blase  of  the  sun.  But  to  show 
the  entire  insufficiency  of  our  astronomers'  gftiia- 
tunu  and  ottractionM  to  produce  such  effecti,  belongs 
to  another  place  and  to  another  time. 

The  Copemican  scheme  or  system,  as  it  has  been 
delineated,  explained  and  defended,  has  greatly  misled 
the  scientific  as  to  its  mechanism,  and  the  mechanism 
of  all  other  systems  throughout  creation.  It  has  been 
treated  as  an  ifuuUUed  system— <A«  tttn  a  ttoHonary 
body,  Down  to  the  time  of  Dr.  Wilson  of  Glasgow, 
ScoUand,  there  appears  to  have  been  not  even  a  hint  that 
the  sun  might  be  a  progrtstive  body.  The  astronomers 
preceding  this  period  seem  to  have  been  exclusively 
engaged  in  hunting  up  forces  suited  to  the  orbits  of 
their  planets  round  a  Mtationary  tttn;  and  when  they 
supposed  they  had  found  such  forces,  then  they  were 
principally  employed  in  defending  them  against  those 
who  could  not  understand  the  modUM  of  the  acUon  of 
such  forces,  until  finally  it  was  agreed  that  the  sys- 
tem itself  was  perfectly  understood,  and  their  forces 
infallibly  demonstrated  to  be  the  true  forces,  and  the 
only  forces  which  could  sustain  and  perpetuate  such  a 
system  as  they  imagined  to  exist;  for  the  system,  as 
Uught  by  Copernicus,  was  not  the  true  system  as  it 
existed  and  as  it  passed  from  the  bands  of  its  Creator. 
They  had  the  system  of  Jupiter  and  his  satellites  be- 
fore them,  though  they  seem  to  have  taken  no  account 
whatever  of  the  nature  of  the  orbits  these  satellites  de- 
scribed round  their  primary.  If  they  had  put  a  pro- 
per estimate  upon  the  phenomena  fully  presented  by 
Jupiter  and  his  retinue  of  little  worlds,  they  would 
certainly  have  discovered,  that  if  their  forces  were 
suited  to  bodies  revolving  round  a  •taiionary  eun  or 
centre,  they  could  not  be  suited  to  bodies  revolving 
round  the  progrewing  Jupiter,  or  our  progressing 
Earth.  Now,  as  to  such  forces  as  our  astronomers  have 
applied  to  orbits  round  a  staiionary  body  returning  in- 
to themselves,  it  is  very  evident  from  their  own  calcu- 
lations and  demonstrations,  that  they  are  suited  only  to 
such  orbits;  theii  there  being  no  such  stationary  body, 
and  of  course  no  such  orbits  in  creation  to  which  they 
could  be  applied,  such  a  stationary  sun,  and  such  or- 
bits, could  have  existed  only  in  their  own  imaginations. 
The  mechanism  of  Jupiter's  little  system  gives  us,  as 
I  have  before  remarked,  a  conclusive  idea  of  the  me- 
chanism, not  only  of  the  greater  system  of  our  sun, 
but  of  all  the  systems  composing  the  universe ;  and  a 
little  refleolinn  will  serve  to  convince  us,  that  if  there 
had  been  no  matter  in  a  state  of  elasticity,  there  never 
could  have  been  any  moiion  regularly  established. 
Our  own  motions  depend  upon  the  elasticity  of  our 
own  muscular  system.    The  very  disturbances  or  per- 


turbaticms  of  the  planets  in  their  path%  show  codcIh- 
sively  that  they  are  influenced  by  matter  in  aatiteof 
high  elasticity,  as  no  planet  can  disturb  its  own  motion, 
unless  it  had  a  mind  v^d  muscles  tfaioogii  whieh  to 
effect  it,  and  also  a  system  of  nerves  for  the  tnonnii- 
sion  of  its  will.  The  same  instramentality  by  wluch 
the  planets  are  moved  in  their  paths,  gives  rise  to  dm 
disturbance  which  has  been  observed  by  the  pnotietl 
astronomer,  when  an  inner  planet  passes  tn  outer  one. 
This  disturbance  is  produced  by  the  interferenee  of 
their  eleetro-magnetie  spheres. 

When  La  Place  bad  ascertained  the  fact,  that  u  tbt 
moon  passed  over  the  Atlantic,  it  was  low  water  oader 
her,  and  the  swell  was  on  each  side  of  her,  north  and 
south,  and  the  farther  from  the  moon  the  greater  the 
swell,  is  it  not  a  little  strange  that  he  should  have  eooie 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  moon  was  drswnij:  ty  the  vfr 
ter  towarda  herself  7  Now,  whether  I  shall  finally  be 
found  either  right  or  wrong,  I  shall  cndearor  to  web  19 
Arncrican  philosophers  from  thebewilderitigefieeisof 
the  opiates  administered  to  the  scientific  world  by  the 
mathematicians  of  the  last  century. 

It  is  evident,  it  cannot  be  questioned,  that  Jupiter^ 
moons  describe  orbiu  round  their  primary,  iorariably 
concave  to  the  sun,  and  it  is  equally  evideot  the  phe- 
nomena demonstrate  it,  and  equally  so  do  the  iDtoi- 
tive  recognitions  of  the  mind,  that  the  planeU  describe 
the  same  kind  of  orbits,  and  equally  concare  tonae 
more  distant  centre,  around  which  the  san  hiinaeif  is 
describing  a  similar  orbiL  Now,  the  only  diffieoltjr 
which  lies  in  the  way  of  aaoertaining  the  tree  dirtance 
of  each  planet  from  the  sun,  eonaisto  in  esoenaioiog 
the  true  distance  of  the  moon  from  the  earth,  or  the 
diameter  of  our  rotating  pUnet,  including  its  bend  of 
elastic  matter  rotating  with  it— the  planet  oewpying 
the  centre  of  this  revolutionary  band,  and  which  arts 
directly  upon  the  planet,  and  not  the  planet  upon  it. 
This  elastic  sphere  of  maUcr  carries  the  planet  io  in 
course  as  it  revolves  round  itself  and  round  the  sou, 
describing  just  such  an  orbit  as  the  moon  descnbes 
round  the  earth.  I  know  I  am  treading  on  unbeaUB 
ground  ;  but  that  is  far  from  being  a  sufficient  reaaon 
why  I  should  not  proceed.  Pioneers  are  aanccttsaiy 
in  science,  as  they  are  in  opening  and  IcTelling  nwds. 
It  is  true  I  am  but  a  volunteer,  and  that  too  without 
any  authority  whatever  from  thoae  who  might,  in  the 
opinion  of  some,  be  considered  as  consututing  a  legiti- 
mate authoritative  source.  It  is  said  ibeplnReU« 
**  ducted  towards  the  sun,  and  the  moons  lowa^ 
their  primaries ;"  but  to  show  how  they  are  rtpdii, 
if  I  may  use  the  word,  and  kepi  at  their  appropniw 
distances,  is  now  the  question.  The  pnjtetmnw 
mathematicians  will  not  do-that  would  baw  thrown 
them  all  together,  and  we  should  have  had  a '  cruiMi 
worlds"  the  first  revoluUon  that  was  made  by  the  pto- 
neta  and  their  satellites. 


WRITERS. 

The  thoughts  of  many  writers  remind  (^^^' 
diea-they  are  extremely  well  dressed,  but  then  m 
have  the  slight  misfortune  to  be  brainless.  ^^^ 
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BENEVOLENCE  AND  MODESTY. 

AN  ESSAY. 

Bj  the  author  of  "Adrentores  of  a  Baehelor.** 

A  modest,  benevolent  face  may  be  compared  to  a 
capboard  without  a  lock— a  repository  for  peculation, 
inTitingly  open  to  erery  greedy  cormorant,  and  as  little 
respected  when  rifled  of  its  contents,  as  a  swine,  trough, 
into  which  the  animal's  snout  is  thrust  at  first,  but  as  the 
contents  diminish,  the  whole  of  iu  body  is  inserted.  A 
modest  man  should  always  be  poor ;  if,  for  no  other 
reason,  only  to  disappoint  the  raTenous  sharks  who  know 
not  the  virtue.  A  mild,  open  countenance  may  aba  be 
compared  to  a  ripe  pear,  hanging  over  the  highway,  a 
mark  for  the  slings  of  every  passer,  and  exposed  to  all 
the  ill  winds  that  blow.  Fie  upon  it!  we  are  taught  to 
cherish  it,  and  find  too  late  that  we  have  nourished  a 
▼iper.  It  might  be  a  valuable  virtue,  if  all,  or  even  a 
respectable  portion  of  mankind  harbored  it  *.  so  would 
there  be  no  necessity  of  closing  our  doors  at  night  if  all 
men  were  honest  These  reflections  were  engendered 
one  fine  sabbath  morning  after  setting  out  for  church. 
It  was  a  most  lovely  day  in  autumn,  inspiring,  even 
in  the  city :  there  had  been  one  or  two  frosts,  that  paled 
the  leaves  on  the  lindens  before  the  door,  and  now  the 
sun  shone  out  clear,  miki  and  invigorating.  It  was  na- 
tural for  a  complaisant  smile  to  rest  on  my  lips,  as  I  de- 
scended the  snow-white  steps  of  my  boarding  house, 
and  joined  the  throng  of  pedestrians,  which  increased 
in  numbers  as  we  approached  the  vicinity  of  the  time- 
honored  edifice.  The  aged  man  tottered  along  the  same 
walk  he  had  traversed  in  childhood  ;  and  the  young  and 
joyful  wended  the  same  road,  whilst  few  of  them,  it 
may  be,  entertained  many  thoughts  of  death  and  the 
grave  hard  by.  Near  one  ot  the  fluted  columns  of  the 
splendid  granite  'Hemple  of  the  Lord,"  seated  on  the  cold 
steps,  with  a  crutch  in  one  hand  and  a  rusty  wool  hat 
in  the  other,  was  stationed  a  cadaverous  old  beggar. 
Now,  thought  I,  will  be  practised  the  holy  charity,  on 
the  threshold  of  the  holy  bouse,  where  the  holy  precept 
is  taught.  As  the  crowd  swept  in  I  found  myself  stand- 
ing before  the  mendicant 

"Well,  my  good  man,"  said  I,  **  you  have  doubtless 
reaped  a  full  harvest,  this  delightful  morning." 

■*  Behold,"  said  he,  **  my  treasure."  I  looked  in,  and 
found  only  some  half  dozen  coppers.  "  But  you,"  con- 
tinued he,  holding  up  the  hat,  "  have  the  right  kind  of 
faee^  and  the  moment  I  saw  you  I  knew  my  little 
store  would  be  increased."  I  am  sure  it  was  a  na- 
tural impulse,  and  not  his  practiced  flattery,  that  in- 
duced me  to  contribute,  for  my  pocket  was  already  deli- 
rered  of  its  little  mite,  set  apart  for  the  church,  before 
he  was  half  done  speaking. 

"  Heaven  bless  your  generous  countenance !"  conti- 
nued the  old  man,  looking  me  steadily  in  the  eye,  ''it 
will  be  a  treasure  for  you  in  heaven,  bat  on  earth  you 
will  find  it  a  curse,  and  I  would  advise  you  to  dispense 
with  it  as  quick  as  possible."  Struck  with  the  singulari- 
ty of  his  remark,  I  was  rivetted  to  the  spot  in  aston- 
ishment 

**  Why  should  you  form  thw  conclusion,  and  tender 
9uch  advice,  my  friend  ?"  I  inquired. 

'*  Were  this  a  fitting  place  I  would  tell  you ;  and  if 
yott  really  wish  to  bear  me,  you  can  do  lo  by  accompa- 


nying me  to  one  of  my  haunts.  I  will  soon  be  compell- 
ed to  leave  here." 

'*!  will  go  with  you,"  said  I,  "and  substitute  your 
lessons  for  the  sermon.  But  what  will  eompd  you  to 
leave  here?"  Just  then  my  remarks  were  abruptly 
broken  off  by  the  intrusion  of  a  red  faced  gentleman, 
who^  with  an  air  of  uncommon  importance,  placed  his 
foot  under  the  mendicant,  and  forced  him  to  rise. 

"Stopt  you  impudent  scoundrel!"  said  I,  interfering, 
on  recognising  the  intruder  to  be  the  sexton. 

"Never  mind,"  said  the  beggar,  laughing,  "I  am 
willing  to  exchange  this  stand  for  any  other,  as  far  as 
profit  is  concerned."  And  when  the  old  fellow  hobbled 
ofli;  I  followed  him. 

"Now,"  said  my  companion,  when  we  were  en- 
sconsed  under  an  awning  on  the  wharf,  where  an  old 
woman,  whom  he  informed  hm  was  deaf  and  dumb, 
kept  cakes  and  apples  for  sale,  sat  dosing  by,  "I  will 
tell  you  why  you  should  dispense  with  your  generous 
and  modest  face.  Genuine  modesty  comprehends  more 
than  mere  inoffensive  diflidcnce :  it  is  the  radiant  m 
pbt8  uUra  of  nature's  alchemy,  fotmed  of  all  the  most 
valuable  particles  of  the  soul,  and  consequently  only  fit 
for  heaven." 

"  My  dear  sir,"  said  I,  "  you  put  it  all  to  the  blush ! 
You  tell  me  to  my  face  that  I  possess  this  rare  com- 
pound." 

"I  do  say  it,"  he  replied,  "and  instead  of  a  grateful 
blush,  a  tear  of  regret  would  be  more  appropriate,  un- 
less you  retire  from  the  workl'  and  live  a  hermit's  life. 
You  would  then  be  beyond  the  influence  of  the  vices  of 
the  world,  and,  instead  of  having  your  virtues  preyed 
upon  by  the  vicious,  you  might  enjoy  the  treasure 
which  Gud  has  endowed  you  with  in  peace.  Vice  and 
virtue  are  antagonist  qualities,  and  as  there  is  ten-fold 
more  of  the  former  on  the  earth,  so  when  they  come  in 
contact  the  victory  is  to  numbere :  therefbre  it  is  wis- 
dom to  keep  them  asunder,  or  if  they  must  mingle,  it  is 
prudence  to  dispense  with  the  semblance  of  the  latter, 
as  a  soldier  does  the  badge  of  his  country,  when  sur- 
rounded by  the  enemy." 
"  This  is  most  extraordinary !"  I  exclaimed. 
"  I  am  peifectly  aware  of  that,"  replied  my  compa- 
nion ;  "  and,  if  you  will  give  me  your  attention,  I  will 
briefly  relate  some  of  the  incidents  of  my  life."  Unhesi- 
tatingly assenting,  and  signifying  great  curiosity  to 
know  his  history,  he  threw  aside  his  crutch,  and  leaning 
beck  against  a  keg  on  which  I  was  desired  to  sit,  he 
thus  began; 

I  was  the  only  child  of  humble  parents,  who  lived 
by  keeping^  a  small  flower  garden  near  the  city.  I  was 
sent  to  school  when  very  young,  and  was  distinguished 
for  my  learning  and  bashfulness.  At  the  age  of  thirteen 
I  was  left  an  orphan — both  my  parents  dying  the  same 
day ;  being  swept  off  by  an  epidemic  I  was  now  the 
inheritor  of  a  few  hundred  dollars,  and  might  have  con- 
tinued my  father's  business  successfully,  had  It  not 
been  for  my  constitutional  infirmity,  modeUjf,  which  ever 
prevented  me  from  bustling  with  my  fellow  men  and 
pushing  my  fortune.  I  hired  myself  to  a  neighboring 
gardener,  and  for  several  yean  led  a  contented  life :  but 
the  fairest  fk>wer,  the  one  with  which  I  was  most  de- 
lighted, was  the  gentle  Rosa,  my  employer's  daughter. 
Long  I  loved  her ;  and  the  passion  was  mutual  She 
delighted  to  descant  in  my  presence  on  the  various  sig- 
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nifications  of  the  plants — and,  at  parting,  she  would  pin 
on  my  breaat  the  one  which  was  the  badge  of  love  and 
consUncy.  Yet  the  curse  of  timidity  hung  o^er  me ! 
When  the  time  arrived  for  me  to  act,  when  it  became 
necessary  for  me  to  declare  my  loTe  in  words,  and  solicit 
her  hand,  my  tongue  refused  iu  office,  and  I  construed 
her  silence  and  coyness  into  a  rejection ;  and  without 
seeking  another  interview,  1  fled  to  the  city.  Here, 
amongst  strangers,  whom  I  had  not  confidence  to  ask 
for  employment,  nor  firmness  to  deny  my  purse  to  any, 
I  was  soon  left  destitute.  When  on  the  borders  of  des- 
pair, and  wishing  that  some  friendly  dispensation  of 
Providence,  would  take  me  from  amongst  the  living,  a 
war  was  declared,  and  I  gladly  shouMered  a  musket  in 
the  defence  of  my  country.  In  the  first  conflict,  urged 
more  by  a  reckless  desire  of  death,  than  impelled  by  a 
sense  of  duty,  it  was  my  fortune  to  distinguish  myself, 
and  receive  the  particular  commendations  of  my  oflker. 
But  in  the  next  action  I  was  made  a  cripple  for  life, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  and  when  I  awoke 
from  a  long  delirium  I  found  myself  in  a  hospital  in 
England.  They  had  evidently  taken  me  for  one  of 
their  own  party,  of  the  same  name,  who,  I  supposed, 
had  perished  in  the  battle.  I  told  them  who  and  what 
I  was,  and  soon  found  myself  abandoned,  in  a  strange 
land,  without  mooey,  and  unable  to  work  for  a  living. 
For  years  I  pursued  the  occupation  of  a  beggar,  hoard- 
ing up  my  savings  to  return  to  my  native  land.  I  now 
thought  of  my  faint-heartedness,  and  felt  certain  that 
Rosa  would  gladly  have  been  mine,  had  I  only  prtued 
my  suit !  Aye,  the  bitterest  sting  of  modesty  is  the  con- 
viction of  calmer  moments,  that  it  has  been  hopelessly 
ill-timed,  and  could  so  easily  and  profitably  have  been 
dispensed  with  1  I  called  several  times  on  our  minister, 
but  paused  at  the  threshold,  and  never  had  the  heart  to 
tee  him,  even  when  he  had  granted  an  audience.  At 
length  a  hunoane  captain  gave  me  a  passage  in  the 
steerage,  and  when  I  again  set  foot  on  this  wharf,  I 
hastened  to  Rosa's  garden,  determined  to  try  my  for- 
tune once  more,  even  under  mora  nnfavorable  cir- 
cumstances than  formerly.  I  saw  her  from  a  thicket 
of  shrubbery,  culling  flowera  as  usual,  but  several  prat- 
tling children  wera  round  her,  calling  to  '  mama  1*  I 
turned,  and  fled  away. 

"  I  learned  that  the  wounded  of  the  late  war  wera 
entitled  to  pensions,  and  I  rapaired  to  the  war  office  to 
assert  my  claims.  The  Ainctionary  looked  at  the  list, 
stared  me  in  the  face,  and  thrust  me  out,  saying  1  had 
httn  fund  only  the  week  before.  In  vain  wera  my  pro- 
tesutions  to  the  contrary.  I  was  shown  my  ninne  (it 
was  that  of  the  Englishman !)  on  the  pension  list,  and 
was  assured  that  I  had  regularly  received  my  pay  for 
yean !  Again  I  fled  back  to  this  city,  and  puraued  the 
mendicant's  occupatbn.  Another  had  usurped  my 
name,  and  taken  my  pay,  and  1  was  a  bashful  outcast — 
brow-beaten  out  of  my  own  identity— a  victim  of  mo- 
desty! 

'*  This,  young  man,  is  a  portion  of  my  history.  My 
profession  has  made  me  a  good  judge  of  faces,  and  I  ad- 
vise you  to  throw  aside  your  benevolent  modesty  as 
soon  as  possible.  To-day  I  singled  you  out  from  hun- 
dreds ;  and,  raly  upon  it,  your  want  of  assurance  may 
prove  the  greatest  curse  of  your  life.  What  have  you 
done  to-day?  Your  yielding  disposiu'on  has  caused 
you  to  be  guilty  of  profanity  and  sacrilege :  with  the 


most  laudable  purpose  you  left  home ;  bat  instead  of 
listening  to  the  pious  admonitions  of  the  parson,  yon 
are  in  the  company  of  swearing  sailora  and  drunken 
ruffians^this  is  profanity.  You  put  aside  a  few  pen- 
nies for  the  support  of  Christianity,  and  they  are  in  my 
hsnd  !**  Hera  my  companion  laughed  and  jingled  the 
money  in  his  hand^-"  And  this,"  he  contiiuied,  "  is  sa- 
crilege." 

'*  Snap,  you're  mad  to  carry  on  so,  new.  Get  rid  of 
him."  This  was  spoken  by  the  old  deaf  and  dmmh  wo- 
man. At  the  same  instant  my  companion  ran  ott,  with 
all  the  nimbleness  imaginable,  leaving  his  crutch  behind ! 
I  was  astounded  and  stnpified.  I  gave  the  old  hag 
who  was  chuckling  at  my  bewilderment,  a  hasty  glance, 
and  set  out  in  a  deep  study  for  my  lodgings.  '*  If  this 
be  madness,  there  is  method  in  it!"  I  involuntarily 
quoted,  when  I  reached  my  lodgings  and  found  myself 
minus  a  fine  gdd  wtdeh  !  Reader,  this  was  a  loson 
with  a  Tengeance  I  Would  it  not  be  well  to  remen- 
bcrit?  J.  J. 
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FROM  ▲  LADY*8  PORT-FOUO. 

Oh  !  ask  me  not  to  breathe  the  strain 

Of  earlier,  happier  days ; 
To  strike  the  long  lost  lyre  again. 

To  gay  and  gladsome  lays. 

For  ah  f  life's  beauty  and  its  pride^ 

Its  freshness  and  its  light. 
Have  fled,  and  liule  left  beside, 

But  weariness  and  blight. 

They  rise,  fond  mem'ries  of  the  past ! 

A  bright  and  hallow'd  train  ; 
And  sadly  o'er  my  pathway  cast 

Their  shadowy  joys  again* 

But  trust  them  not  t  Hope's  wreaths  are  bonnd 

Of  fading,  earthly  flowera ; 
Flowers,  that  alas!  are  only  found 

To  bloom  in  summer  bowers. 

For  winter  comes,  and  o'er  their  skies 

Iu  storms  and  tempests  roll ; — 
Their  bloom  is  fled — but  canker  lies 

Deep  in  the  shrined  souL 

Then  call  not  thou  my  spirit  back 

To  these  frail  things  of  clay, 
To  seek  again  the  wonted  track 

Of  pleasure's  flowery  way. 

But  let  me  rather  tarn  from  all 

That  binds  my  being  here. 
And  bows  it  'neath  the  dreamy  threH 

Of  time's  enslaving  sphere-* 

And  seek  those  never  fiiiling  streams. 

That  faith's  pure  fount  supplies ; 
That  hope  which  o'er  us  kindly  beanu^ 

To  light  us  to  the  skies. 

Then  ask  me  not  to  breathe  the  strain 

Of  earlier,  happier  days ; 
To  strike  the  long  lost  lyre  again. 

To  gay  and  gladsome  lays.  s.  f* 
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LUCILE— A  NOVELETTE: 

BT  THS  ▲UTHOBE88  OF  "THE  CU&8£.» 
(Ooocladed.) 

CHAPTER  XIL 

Pofeity  is  the  onlj  barden  which  growa  hMrler  from  beiof 
•hare<)  with  thoffe  we  love.  ^ 

'  Sengn  from  the  German  of  Jean  JPauL 

''Myrahhfalon^l    . 
What  thou  haat  been  to  me !  Tbie  bitter  world, 
^ThU  coid  ananswering  world,  that  hath  no  roice 
To  greet  the  heavenly  spirit— that  drives  back 
All  Mrde  of  Eden  which  would  sojourn  here 
A  little  while— bow  have  I  turned  awaj 
From  Its  keen  soullewi  air,  and  in  lAy  heart. 
Found  ever  the  sweetest  fbuntoin  of  respottfe,    ■ 
To  quench  mj  thirst  for  homo !" 

Id  the  meantime  what  had  been  the  fate  of  Grey 
and  LHcfle  7  Ah,  what  pen  may  paint  the  eufferings  of 
the  proud  and  shrinkins  spirit  reduced  to  the  necessity 
of  straggling  with  the  debasing,  wearing  cares  of  ex- 
treme ^verty  7  lU  health  had  been  added  to  the  other 
sufferings  which  Gnj  had  to  eneounteir:  negleaed, 
nnappreciated  where  he  had  hoped  for  patronage  and 
support,  his  spirit  was  crushed— the  pride  of  genius 
and  talent  was  bowed  to  the  dust ;  and  he  saw  no  re- 
fuge for  himself  and  the  gentte  being  who  soothed  and 
comforted  him— whose  voice  spoke  of  hope^  when  the 
shadows  of  fate  appeared  to  throw  their  most  sombre 
folds  around  thera-^r  him,  fbr  her,  with  all  her  beauty, 
nobleness,  and  dcTOted  affection,  the  graTe  seemed  th^ 
only  refuge,  and  at  times  his  soul  yearned  for  repose  in 
the  **  green  and  quiet  mother  earth,"  which  offered  the 
only  rest  his  wearied  spirit  might  hope  to  attain. 

"When  I  am  gone, .perhaps  her  father  will  again  take 
her  to  his  heart,  and  in  time  she  will  ieam  to  view  oiir 
past  as  a  hideous  dream,  linked  with  memories  which 
sear  the  heart  and  blast  the  promise  of  youth.  If  not, 
she  must  perish  with  him  whose  bcdeful  Iotc  destroyed 
her,  and  at  kst  our  rest  will  be  unbroken  by  that 
frightful  pbantbm,  want.  Oh,  God!  em  it  be  that  I 
have  brought  her  to  this  !*^  and  with  the  excitement  of 
fever  his  eyes  would  wandcr  over  the  miserable  apart- 
ment they  now  occupied. 

€h-ey  had  gradually  withdrawn  himself  from  all  inter- 
course with  the  few  acquaintances  he  possessed — his 
pride  shrank  from  allowing  them  to  witness  the  poverty 
to  which  he  was  reduced.  The  severity  of  the  dimate 
had  provedr  too  Igreat  for  one  who  had  been  reared  in 
the  tropical  regions,  and  when  th^  second  winter  of 
their  sojourn  in  Philadelphia  SQtin,  his  symptoms  grew 
alarmingly  worse.  As  his  health  declined,  Lucile  saw 
*  the  necessity  of  makiilg  some  exertions  herself,  to  ob- 
tain the  very  means  of  subsistence.  It  was  then  that 
she  felt  most  bitterly  how  utterly  unfitted  she  was  to 
encounter  the  difficulties  which  surrounded  her,  with  a 
hope  of  oveitoming  them.  She  examined  her  own  re- 
8oarees,and  any  heart  less  filled  with  klolatroos  affections 
for  her  husband,  would  have  despaired.  She  had  been 
expensively  but  su|)erficially  educated ;  she  had  been 
taught  to  do  nothing  except  fine  need?e-work — in  that 
she  excelled,  and  she  fondly  hoped  to  obtain  enough  to 
employ  every  moment  of  her  time  that  was  not  devoted 
to  Qrey,    The  winter  was  rergiiig  to  its  dose-^tfaeir 


stock  of  money  iras  entirely  exhausted— 'the  jewels  of 
Lucile  were  already  gone,  and  in  spite  of  her  exertions, 
they  were  getting  in  debt  to  the  jseople  in  whose  house 
they  lived.  Grey  continued  to  paint,  even  when  the 
languor  of  disease  almost  unnerved  his  hand,  add  hia 
bending  figure  appeared  unable  to  supfiort  ilself;  but  it 
was  more  fit>m  the  love  of  his  art,  than  the  ho|)e  of  ob- 
taining any  equivalent  Ibr  his  labors. 

The  faithful  Agnes  had  nt  the  eam^t  request  of  La- 
dle hired  herself  to  an  involid  who  was  about  to  travd 
for  her  health,  and  in  the  whole  world  she- appeared  to 
be  the  only  being  who  had  not  abandoned  her  former 
mistress  to  her  gloomy  fate.  Lucile  was  deeply  touch- 
ed by  receiving  proofs  of  the  continued  devotion  of  th^ 
girl,  who  regularly  got  her  present  employer  to  write  to 
her  dear  young  lady,  enclosing  the  half  of  her  wages,  as 
an  equivalent  for  the  loss  of  her  services.  For  a  long 
time  the  sums  thus  sent  remained  untouched,  to  be  re- 
stored to  their  rightful  owner  on  her  return ;  but  neces. 
sity  at  last  compelled  her  to  use  them,  with  the  determi- 
nation, that  if  fortune  ever  smiled  on  them  again,  they 
should  be  returned  foui^fold  to  her  who  offered  ibem. 

The  day  was  intensely  cold  ;~th6  snow  lay  piled  up 
in  the  streets  where  it  had  been  shovelled  from  the  pave- 
ments. Sidney  was  shivering  over  a  few  embers,  while 
Lucile  with  a  heavy  heart  was  preparing  to  go  out,  and 
tho  poor  girl  sighed  as  she  looked  on  his  wasted  form, 
then  at  the  bare  floors,  and  uncurtained  windows  of 
their  cheertess  abode.  She  thought  of  their  own  sunny 
clime,  and  contrasted  it  with  the  feeble  rays  of  sunshine 
which  struggled  through  the  clouds,  and  occasionally 
lighted  the  desolate  apilrtment  Yet  she  chid  herself 
for  Such  thoughts — "  Rather  should  I  thank  Heaven 
that  even  this  shelter  is  left  to  us,  and  we  are  not  yet 
houseless  in  this  strange  land;"  she  mentally  murmured, 
*'Ob,  my  father!  could  you  see  your  once  adored  child 
now  struggling  with  poverty  and  want,  would  you  not 
relent  and  receive  her  again  1** 

Sidney  turned  and  looked  at  her. 

"  You  are  not  going  out  on  such  a  day  as  this,  Lu- 
cile? My  own  love,  it* is  too  cold:  this  freezing  wind 
will  chill  the  current  of  your  life." 

"  Oh,  1  do  not  fear  it,*'  said  she,  with  a  smile.  *'  I  am 
well  and  strong,  dear  Sidney,  and  this  wind  only  makes 
me  feel  how  invigorating  are  the  fresh  cold  breezes  of 
winter.** 

He  shook  his  head.  "  Is  that  a  form  tb  brave  the 
blasts  of  a  northern  dime  7  Alas,  alas !  to  what  have 
I  brought  you,  beloved  Lucile !  Here  am  I,  helpless, 
powerless,  dying,  while  you  thus  make  a  slave  of  your- 
self, toiling,  suffering  for  me.  Oh  God !  'tis  too  much!'* 
And  he  clasped  his  hands  over  his  eyes  to  conceal  the 
burning  tears  that  fell  on  his  breast. 

He  felt  a  fond  arm  wreathed  around  his  neck,  and  a 
gentle  hand  parting  the  tangled  dusters  of  hair  from 
his  brow.  "Sidney,  my  own— own  love!  why  will 
you  wring  my  heart  by  speaking  thus  7  Would  I  not 
far  rather  be  here,  even  as  we  are— sustaining,  comfort- 
ing you,  as  I  am — than  in  the  proud  halls  of  my  father, 
wedded  to  him  I  loved  not  7  Oh,  speak  not  of  dsrtng— 
I  cannot  bear  it— I  should  then  be  alone— alone,  utterly 
bereft  of  all  that  makes  life  dear.  You  are  ill  now, 
and  melancholy ;  but  spring  will  soon  be  here,  and  its 
balmy  breath  will  restore  you  to  your  wonted  health. 
Speak  not  of  death— separation— '» 
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"  Poor— poor  girl !  can  yoa  delude  yourself  into  the 
belief^  that  spring  will  briag  with  it  health  to  this  worn 
and  feeble  frame  7  Coirid  I  onee  more  sea  the  home  of 
my  childhood,  with  its  bright  sky  above  me,  its  fresh 
green  earth  beneath  my  tread,  methinka  this  deadly 
languor  that  creeps  over  me  daily,  would  be  dispelled. 
Oh  Ladle — ^Lucile!  mine  has  indeed  been  the  life  of  the 
visionary  dreamer :  my  dreams  were  mere  fantasies,  but 
the  bhter  and  stem  realities  of  life  are  killing  noe ;  and 
I  have  dragged  jrou  from  your  home  to  dwell  in  this 
wretched  pbce,  the  peruker  of  my  hapless  lot,  and,  oh, 
my  adored,  its  only  solace :  without  thee^  what  would 
be  my  fate  ?** 

Lucile  was  weeping  bitterly.  AH  the  horrors  of  her 
lot  were  revealed  to  her !  Him  she  had  abandoned  her 
father  to  wed,  was  dying  before  her,  a  victim  to  her 
rashness.  Had  she  remained  with  her  parent,  Sidney 
had  not  met  with  such  a  fate.  He  would  have  remain- 
ed in  bis  adopted  land,  beloved,  assisted  by  her  father; 
but  her  consent  to  become  his,  had  doomed  him  to  die 
among  strangers,  and  amid  the  bitter  struggles  of  penu- 
ry. Yet  if  her*s  was  the  fault,  her's  also  was  the  pun- 
ishntent ;  lor  what  were  his  sufferings  to  those  of  her 
who  watched  over  the  fading  form,  saw  the  eye  each 
day  lose  a  portion  of  its  fire,  the  spirit  of  its  elasticity, 
and  yet  was  denied  the  privilege  of  weeping,  even  when 
the  strong  hand  of  agony  was  laid  on  her  heart.  Hit 
brow  must  be  ever  cheerful,  her  smile  ever  kind,  though 
they  masked  a  heart "  where  sorrow  had  little  left  to 
learn.**  Oh,  woman  f  thine  are  the  triumphs  of  affec- 
tion t  the  loving  heart  empowers  thee  to  subdue  moral 
as  wdll  as  physical  weakness.  Oh  {to  her  would  it  not 
have  been  far  easier  to  die,  than  watch  day  by  day  the 
tinu  of  life  ftuie  from  that  bek)ved  face :  to  hear  the 
hollow  cough  which  sounded  in  her  ears  as  the  death 
knell  of  hope,  and  yet  falter  not  in  her  endoivors  to 
smooth  their  rugged  pathway  to  him  over  whose  fever- 
ish couch  she  watched  and  prayed. 

She  wrote  a  last  appeal  to  her  father,  representing 
the  dying  state  of  him  she  had  forsaken  all  else  for ; 
but  her  heart  was  steeped  in  despair  when  she  recalled 
to  mind  the  time  it  would  Uke  for  her  letter  to  reach 
him,  and  succor  to  be  vouchsafed  to  her  perishing  hus- 
band. He  needed  medical  attendance,  such  as  their 
means  could  not  enable  them  to  procure ;'  and,  laying 
aside  all  thought  of  self,  or  the  humiliation  of  seeking 
employment  from  that  class  to  which  she  had  once  be- 
longed, she  one  morning  set  out  with  the  determination 
to  procure  needle^work,  if  any  one  could  be  found  who 
wouU  entrust  it  to  ber« 


CHAPTER  Zm. 

Dark  and  uneanhly  la  Um  mowI 

That  glares  beneath  his  duekj  cowl ; 

The  llash  of  ihat  dilating  eye 

Eeveala  too  lauch  of  things  gone  bjr.        Bp^m, 

In  the  meantime,  what  had  become  of  the  lonely 
father  7  Had  he  in  reality  cast  off  the  being  who  had 
been  of  his  "  home  the  breathing  sUr  7**  Could  he  aban- 
don the  "  sole  daughter  of  his  house  and  heart,**  with- 
out yearning  to  know  what  fate  had  overtaken  her  7 
Ah,  no  t  stern^  uncompromising  though  he  was,  there 
was  in  his  heart  too  deep  a  ftind  of  tenderness  for  the 


creature  who  had  been  the  sole  companion  and  gentle 
soother  of  many  weary  hours,  to  sufller  him,  after  the 
first  anger  had  passed  away,  to  be  itraceessible  to  ber 
appeals,  had  they  ever  reached  him. 

It  was  the  second  winter  of  Lucile's  exile  from  the 
paternal  roof,  but  it  was  the  mild  and  delicious  winter 
of  a  tropical  climate.  General  Montreseor  was  alone 
in  the  room  which  his  daughter  had  been  wont  to  in- 
habit; and  every  thing  remained  just  as  Lucile  bad  left 
iu  Even  the  marble  vase,  which  she  had  filled  with 
fresh  roses  the  evening  of  her  flight,  was  still  there — the 
faded  flowers  offering  a  sad  memento  to  the  heart  of 
the  father.  "B^z  brow  bore  many  additional  wrinkles, 
and  his  hair  was  white  as  silver :  the  outward  signs 
that  the  proud  spirit  had  not  gone  through  the  ordeal 
unscathed. 

He  walked  up  and  down  the  floor  with  a  troubled 
expression  of  countenance,  then  stopping  beside  a  ta- 
ble, on  which  refreshments  were  placed,  povred  wine 
into  a  goblet,  and  quaffed  it  at  a  single  draughL 

*'Aye,**  said  he,  speaking  half  aloud,  ''let  ne 
drink— drown  thought  in  the  ruby  wine,  for  I  have 
now  no  other  consolation.  Forsaken  by  all — ^by  Hea- 
ven, there*s  not  one  grain  of  gratitude  in  the  whole  hu- 
man race :  and  she,  too— my  child — my  cherished  ooe^ 
to  leave  me,  and  seem  to  forget  that  ber  fiitber  is  in  ex- 
istence !  If  she  had  written  but  once— but  one  line  to 
say  that  she  desired  forgiveness,  I  might — ^yes,  I  might 
have  relented  :  but  she  gave  her  love  to  another,  and 
all  my  past  tendemese  could  not  keep  even  one  comer 
of  her  heart  for  me.  Then  there  is  my  precious  ne- 
phew too— he  has  shown  me  of  what  stuff  his  soul  is 
made — ^urging  roe,  day  after  day,  to  make  my  will — the 
•uncertainty  of  life,  forsooth — I  may  die,  and  my  chihl 
at  last  get  all  my  wealth — ^well,  and  who  has  a  better 
right  to  it?"  His  soliloquy  was  intermpted  by  the 
entrance  of  Victor. 

'*  A  good  evening  to  you,  tincle,"  said  be,gaily ;  **  yon 
seem  moody.    Hast  any  ill  news  to  day  7" 

'*  No,  boy— there  is  no  greater  cause  for  moodiness  to 
day,  than  the  old  and  half^foi^ttea  always  have." 

Victor  turned  away  with  a  half  audible  ezpressioB 
of  impatience,  but  his  good  nature  appeared  to  over- 
come it,  and  when  he  spoke,  it  was  in  a  bland  and 
soothing  tone. 

"Why,  my  dear  sir,  will  you  persist  in  fancying 
yourself  neglected  or  fi)i^tten  7  The  duty  and  afiee- 
tion  of  a  son,  I  am  sure  I  an  always  glad  to  tender  to 
you,  and  M  I  have  seemed  neglectful  of  late,  it  is  be- 
cause my  time  is  taken  up  in  attending  to  the  estate 
you  have  so  kindly  bestowed  on  me." 

A  smile  of  irony  curled  the  thin  lips  of  the  nnde. 

"  That  estate,  if  I  mistake  not,  joins  my  lands  on 
one  aide,  and  those  of  Baptiste  Moreaa  on  the  other; 
yet,  if  I  am  rightly  informed,  Mr.  Victor  Mootressor 
finds  time  to  sit  man^  hours  each  day  with  Ihe  dark- 
hairad  daughter  of  the  old  Frenchman.  Have  a  care^ 
sir,  I  tolerate  low  connexion  in  my  nephew  no  more 
than  1  have  done  in  my  daughter.  This  Moreau  was 
but  few  ye^rs  since  a  barber  in  BLavana,  and  his 
daughter  is  no  match  ibr  you."* 

The  nephew,  laughed,  as  he  answered,  ''Faith, 
uncle,  I  am  sorry  that  your  prejudices  are  so  violent, 
as  to  make  you  illiberal  on  some  subjects.  Beauty  and 
gold  are  sad  levellers^  and  in  truth,  the  gmoes  of  An- 
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oetta  Moreaa  have  won  my  pride  to  her  feeL  I  could 
not  look  oh  her  majestic  brow,  and  fancy  myself  her 
superior,  despite  the  aeeident  of  birth.  She  is  a  quon- 
dam barber's  dau^hter<->l  a  spendthrift's  9on ;  she  has 
beauty  and  wealth  to  bestowal  high  birth,  and  by 
your  munificience,  a  competence  to  offer— so  I  think 
we're  pretty  even,  and  to  speak  troth,  I  oame  this  evo' 
DinfT  to  invite  you  to  my  wedding." 

Victor  had  expected  a  storm  of  passion,  bui  his 
uncle  spoke  calmly,  yet  with  much  sarcastic  erophasla. 

"  I  commend  your  foresight,  nephew.  You  act  on 
the  principle  of  the  old  adage,  I  presume,  that '  a  bird 
in  the  hand  is  worth  two  in  the  bush.'  Welt,  I  cannot 
blame  you,  and  I  am  not  sorry  that  I  have  placed  it 
oat  of  my  power  to  throw  you  off  as  I  did  one  who 
should  have  been  far  dearer  to  me.  You  are  provided 
for,  Victor,  and  I  need  scarcely  say,  that  after  a  mar- 
riage, which  you  knew  would  be  so  displeasing  to  my 
frtjwiku^  if  you  will,  you  need  not  trouble  yourself  to 
call  again,  as  your  bUertH  can  be  no  further  served  by 
doing  80." 

And  thus  they  parted.  With  the  fiKsility  of  a  eom- 
mon^place  character,  in  transferring  his  affections,  Vic- 
tor had  been  easily  won  to  forget  his  passion  for  his 
cousin,  when  she  was  no  longer  near  him ;  and  think- 
ing it  better  to  obtain  a  fortune  by  marriage,  than 
.  depend  on  the  precarious  favor  of  an  old  roan,  who 
had  been  so  severe  toward  his  only  chjtd,.he  wedded 
the  wealthy  Creole :  yet  Victor  was  not  deficient  in 
good  feeling,  and  spite  of  his  uncle's  prohibition,  he 
still  continued  to  visit  him  occasionally. 

The  old  man  passed  the  remainder  of  the  winter  in 
loneliness  and  dejection.  His  spirit  was  quite  broken 
by  what  he  considered  the  desertion  of  his  nephew, 
and  he  was  only  withheld  from  seeking  his  daughter 
by  ignorance  of  her  present  place  of  residence.  He 
had  no  companion  but  the  priest,  who-irritnted  rather 
than  consoled  him,  by  his  constant  allusions  to  the 
ingratitude  of  his  daughter  and  nephew. 

One  evening,  early  in  the  spring,  they  rode  out  to- 
gether. For  the  first  time,  the  pride  of  the  father  per- 
mitted him  to  inquire  of  the  monk,  if  he  had  any  clue 
to  the  residence  of  his  daughter. 

•'None,  whatever,"  said  he  promptly.  '-'In  being 
turned,  from  her  Other's  doors,  the  pride  of  Miss  Mpn- 
tressor  received  too  deep  a  stab  to  be  foigotteo,  or  for- 
given. She  has  G(Micealed  herself  from  all  her  former 
friends." 

General  Montressor  checked  his  horse,  and  looked 
around  him,  and  his  brow  contracted  as  with  a  sudden 
spasm — speaking  as  if  to  himself,  be  said :  *'  What  is 
my  wealth  to  me  7  I  lie  down  with  sorrow  pressing  on 
my  heart,  which  drives  sleep  from  my  pillow — I  rise 
to  drag  through  another  tedious,  miserable  day,  with 
nothing  to  look  forward  to*  Yet  I  deserve  not  sympa- 
thy, for  I  feel  that  I  have  myself  banished  peace  fh>m 
my  heart — sunshine  from  my  heme.  Father,  this  hour 
if  I  knew  what  spot  of  earth  held  my  child,  I  would 
be  willing  to  make  a  pilgrimage  barefoot,^Dd  beg  the 
mpraels'that  sustained  life,  could  1  once  more  dasp  her 
tp  my  heart  in  safety." 

As  the  priest  listened  to  the  words  wrung  from  the 
bitterness  of  his  sorrow,,  there  Was  a  sneer  on  his  lip, 
and  a  flash  of  triumph  ia  his  tye^  which  was  instantly 
changed  to  an  ezprMsion  of  sympaihy,  when  tha  gaze 


of  his  patPM  was  turned  on  his  lace. ,  He  was  about 
to  reply,  when  a  large  snake  glided  across  the  pathway, 
his  horse  reared  and  threw  him  against  the  -body  of 
a  tree.  He  lay  motionless,  with  a  stream  of  blood 
slow  ly  oozing  from  his  temple. 

Dismounting,  and  calling  to  the  hands  in  a  neighbor- 
ing field  for  assistance,  Qeneral  Montressor  had  him 
conveyed  to  the  house,  and  despatched  a  messenger 
for  a  physician. 

It  was  some  hours  before  consciousness  returned  s 
on  opening  his  eyes,  and  encountering  the  fixed  gaze 
of  his  patron,'  he  made  an  effort  to  raise  himself  on  bis 
elbow,  and  motioned  to  the  attendants  to  leave  the 
room.    The  physician  spoke: 

"You  must  be  perfectly  quiet,  father,  or  I  cannot 
answer  for  the  consequences." 

"  Your  skill  cannot  save  me,^  said  he  in  a  hollow 
voice.  "  I  know  that  I  am  dying — another  sun  will 
never  rise  for  me— and  I  have  that  to  communicate  to 
General  Montressor  which  must  be  told.  In  the  hour 
of  my  triumph — long  looked  for-^long  hoped—death 
has  struck  me :  send  out  the  servants,  and  you,  doctor, 
stay  by  me  to  administer  such  restoratives,  as  I  may 
need,  until  my  task  is  finished."* 

The  room  was  soon  cleared,  and  he  then  requested 
the  doctor  to  hand  him  a  letter  box,-  which  was  beneath 
the  head  of  the  bed.  With  slow  and  trembling  fingers 
he  raised  the  lid,  and  took  firom  it  a  numher  of  letters, 
which  be  held  out  to  General  Montressor,  and,  sinking 
back  on  his  pillow,  said— "Read  theai,  while  I  collect 
my  scattered  thoughts,  and  remember  what  else  I  have 
to  say." 

Montressor  took  the  letters  in  silence,  for  he  recog^ 
nized  the  writing  of  his  daughter,  and  he  saw  that  they 
were  addressed  to  him.  The  last  one  in  the  package, 
appeared  to  have  been  written  more  than  two  months : 
it  was  the  last  agonizing  appeal  of  Lucile,  written  with 
the  belief  that  Sidney  wss  dying  before  her, — and 
every  word  went  as  a  dagger  to  his  heart.  He  read  it, 
and  approaching  the  bed  of  the  dying  man,  and  bend« 
ing.his  face  over  him,  distorted  with  anguish,  he  spoke 
in  tones  of  such  concentrated  passion,  that  even  the 
iron  nerves  of  the  priest  for  an  instant  quailed — 

"  Vile — vile  wreteh !  serpent,  that  1  have  nourished, 
that  you  might  sting  ma  to  death,  where  b  my  child  ? 
Have  you  relieved  herwante?  or— horrible  thought ! — 
has  she  perished  in  that  strange  land,  to  which  my  ob- 
duracy exiled  her?  8peak-^-or  I  will  strangle  you  as 
you  lie  there,  too  helpless  to  assist  yourself.  Why 
have  you  acted  so  base  a  part  toward  your  bene* 
factor?" 

The  dark  glittering  eyes  of  the  priest  gleamed  with 
an  expression  of  intense  hatred,  as  be  repeated  the 
last  word,  in  a  tone  so  wild  and  unnatural,  that  his 
listeners  shrank  back  with  a  thrilling  sensation  of  awe. 

*' Benefactor  I  ha!  ha!  ha!  yes  many  and  great  are 
the  4)enefite  you  have  conferred  on  me,  and  I — God  I 
have  I  not  requited  them !"  Raising  himself  with  sud- 
dea  energy,  he  drew,  from  his  bo«om  a  faded  miniature, 
and  holding  it  up,  said — 

"  Gerald  Montressor,  do  you  know  this  ?" 

General  Montressor  strode  a  step  nearer,  and  an 
exclamation  escaped  bis  lips.  '*  It  is— it  is  Marion  I 
and  you  ?  Good  heavens,  is  it  possible  {" 

*^'Ti8  true,"  gasped  the  priest;—*^!  am  ha  whom 
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you  rivalled— and  thedeaolator  of  your  hooaa.  I  have 
not— lived — in  vain.** 

He  tank  back  ezhauated,  and  the  phyaician  hastened 
to  administer  a  restomtive.  He  presently  revived,  and 
motioning  Gen.  Montressor  to  be  silent,  be  continued — 

*'  Let  me  speak  while  strength  is  left  me.  In  an  evil 
hour,  Montressor,  you  won  from  me  the  beloved  of  my 
whole  life ;  and  1  swore  to  be  avenged.  I  sought  your 
bride— I  poured  on  her  all  the  bitteroeas  of  a  spirit 
wrought  to  madness  by  her  perfidy.  I  left  her,  ahd 
burying  my  name  and  existence  under  this  priestly 
garb,  I  caused  the  report  of  my  death  to  be  eireuiated. 
She  died — and  1  stood  beside  her  grave,  and  felt  that 
my  vengeance  was  incomplete  on  him  who  had  wrested 
her  from  me,  so  long  as  her  obild  lived  to  glad  the  heart 
of  its  faiher." 

*' Wretch  r*  said  Montressor,  between  his  closed 
teeth ;  "  and  do  I  also  owe  the  destruction  of  my  son 
to  you  ?*• 

A  smile  of  bitter  meaning  played  over  the  pale  lips 
of  the  dying  man. 

**  No— mjf  revenge  was  more*  refined.  I  doomed 
him— tAy  son,  to  a  life  of  penury,  passed  among  the 
lowest  of  the  earth.  I  bribed  his  nurse  to  inform  you 
of  his  death — I  saw  them  safely  embarked  for  America. 
He  lives  perchance— but  how  7  Vulgar— uneducated — 
ha !  a  fitting  heir  for  your  proud  name  !** 

Montressor  buried  his  face  in  his  bands— and  the 
priest  remained  silent  some  momenu ;  when  he  again 
spoke,  his  voice  was  low  and  feeble. 

*'  Come  nearer  to  me,  Montressor,  for  I  grow  weak, 
and  my  eyes  are  dim— they  cannot  see  that  proud  form 
writhing  with  Agony,  nor  mark  the  workings  of  that 
haughty  spirit,  which  has  placed  you  so  entirely  in  my 
power.  1  followed  you  in  all  your  wanderings,  and  at 
length  fastened  myself  on  you  as  your  household  ebap- 
lain.  You  wedded  a  second  time,  and  a  fair  daughter 
grew  in  beauty  by  your  side.  I  loved  this  child,  spite 
of  my  sterner  nature,  for  she  twined  henalf  unconsci- 
ously about  my  heart ;  and  when  the  hour  came,  when 
1  could  also  rob  you  of  her,  I  shrank  from  the  task,  for 
it  also  involved  her  ruin  x  yet  1  tore  this  feeling  from 
my  heart — 1  worked  on  your  pride,  and  her  affection- 
like  an  evil  spirit  1  whispered  into  the  ear  of  each 
what  hardened  the  heart  against  the  other,  and  the  re- 
sult was  what  I  anticipated.  You  threw  her  from 
your  proteetion,  and  I  withheld  her  letters— taught  you 
to  believe  her  sa  engrossed  in  her  new  ties,  that  she 
cared  no  more  for  you— and— and— *tis  my  conviction, 
that  she  has  gone  down  to  her  grave,  execrating  the 
eoId*hearted  and  obstinate  fkther,  who  withheld  from  her 
the  very  means  of  hfe,  while  he  revelled  in  all  the  luxu- 
ries that  wealth  can  purchase.    I  have  done.** 

"  And  you  think  your  vengeance  is  complete,**  said 
Montressor— his  habitual  self-eommand  enabling  him 
to  speak  with  calmness.  '*  No— prie*t,  or  devil,  which 
ever  you  may  be,  if  there  is  a  God  in  Heaven,  your 
foul  treachery,  your  base  ingratitude  toward  him  who 
has  befriended  and  trusted  you^>who  never  voluntarily 
injured  you,  will  yet  be  baffled.  I  will  seek  both  son 
and  daughter,  trusting  to  that  providence  which  brings 
disappointment  to  the  wicked.  For  you,  I  will  not 
tell  you  to  die  and  Join  him  who  is  your  fitting  compa- 
nion, but  repent,  and  make  your  peace  with  Heaven.*' 

"Repeatl*'  repeated  the  priest,  scornfully.    *<No— 


my  end  is  accomplished,  and  why  should  I  lepent!  I 
die  not  before  my  missioii  is  fulfilled.  I  f^  to  the  rat 
of  a  dreamiest  slumber  that  knows  no  awaktaiog, 
while  you  live  to  unavailing  sorrow  and  reoione;" 

General  Montressor  left  the  room;  and  io  a  few 
more  hours,  the  infidel,  who  for  purposea  of  bit  own, 
had  profaned  the  sanctity  of  the  religious  garb,  brealbed 
his  last,  amid  curses  and  blasphemytoo  bonrible  Sac 
words. 

Within  a  week.  General  Montressor  embarired  for 
the  United  States.  His  objea  wss  to  find  hit  daii|b> 
lei^— alleviate  her  sufierings— and  then  act  every  en> 
gine  in  motion  to  discover  his  son. 


CHAPTER  XIY. 

Then  I  cama  to  a  aolitarj  chamber  in  which  a  glr!,iD  ber  !»• 
darest  youcb,  knelt  by  the  bedaide  In  prayer,  and  ( nv  that  the 
daath-spirk  had  paaaad  over  her,  and  the  blight  was  an  the  lemt 
of  the  roM.  The  rooea  was aciU  asd  huahed:  thaaogri arpn- 
ricj  kept  wacch  there. 


Nearly  fiiinting  with  fiitigue,  a  young  and  delicate 
looking  woman  entered  a  riiop,  in  one  of  the  wot 
faahionable  squarea  in  Philadelphia.  A  hdyof  pitpaa- 
sessing  appearance,  was  examining  aone  ezqoiiitely 
wrought  purses,  one  of  which  she  designed  pwcbasiag 
for  a  bright-haired  bQy,  who  stood  beside  her.  The 
stranger  sat  down  by  the  stove,  for  the  day  vupie^ 
cingly  cold,  and  scarcely  able  to  support  bcneif  in  her 
aeat,  she  leaned  her  bead  on  the  back  of  a  chair  which 
stood  near  her. 

'*  Dear  mamma,''  said  the  boy,  *'  this  one  with  the 
wreath  of  roses  and  blue  forget-me-nots  that  took  n 
beautiful,  shall  be  my  birth-day  gift  to  papa.  ?nj~ 
pray  buy  this.** 

"  Certainly,  my  son,  if  yon  wish  it  Wrap  this  op, 
if  you  please,"  said  she,  laying  the  price  of  the  purse  on 
the  otmnter.  As  sbe  turned  to  leaTe  the  ahop,  the 
figure  of  the  young  stranger  sttrscted  ber  attention. 

"  Do  you  wish  any  thing  here,  young  woman  7*  in* 
quired  the  girl  who  waited  behind  the  counter.  The 
person  addressed  raised  her  head,  and  the  low,  aoftlDoa 
in  which  she  spoke  arrested  the  retiring  ateps  of  (hi 
lady. 

"  Do  you  give  out  work  here  ?*» 

<*Not  to  strangers,"  was  the  reply;  and  the  ^1 
busied  hersdf  in  putting  up  the  Tsnoua  fancy  artidci 
which  lay  scattered  before  her,  heedieas  of  the  elect 
her  answer  had  produced. 

The  apptieant  clasped  her  bands,  end  momvtd 
audibly — 

'*  Then  Heaven  help  me,  for  I  can  do  no  nors!" 

She  arose,  and  the  strange  lady  obtained  a  giiopse 
of  her  colorless  features,  and  was  struck  with  the  us* 
common  beauty  of  the  countenance,  though  lofleringof 
no  ordinary  kind  waa  legibly  imprinted  there.  Sbe 
advanced  a  step  as  if  about  to  spesk,  but  checked  her 
self,  as  if  fearful  of  wounding  where  sbe  desired  to  sa^ 
cor.  With  a  head  reeling  with  weakneas,  and  ftlw^ 
ing  steps,  Lucile  entered  the  stroeu  6l»e  had  hm 
away  some  hours,  and  feared  that  Grey  waseienDOW 
needing  her  attention.  She  did  not  obserre  ihalthe 
strange  Isdy  had  entered  her  csrriage,  which  stood  at 
the  shop  door,  and  was  slowly  Ibllowing  her.  Whefl 
Luoilc  eotend  har  humbla  abode,  tbs  lady  a»de  t 
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memirandam  of  the  street  and  the  number,  then  speak- 
ing to^e  driver,  she  ordered  him  to  go  home  as  speed- 
ily as  foible.  In  a  short  Um^  the  carriage  drew  up 
in  front  of  a  splendid  mansion  in  Cbesnut  street,  and 
lightly  sprih^ng  up  the  steps,  she  encountered  a  gen- 
tleman at  the  boor,  who  laughingly  said— 

**  Why  would  you  not  allow  me  to  exhibit  my  gal  • 
lantry  7  i  was  hastening  to  offer  my  serrices  in  assistr 
ingyou  to  alight,  when  lol  with  iairy4ike  step,  you 
have  reached  the  door,  while  my  more  mundane  body 
was  perambukiting  |he  length  of  the  hall :  but  what 
good  news  bring  you  hither,  fair  lady  of  my  thoughts? 
Your  face  is  radiant  with  tidings  glad,  if  I  read  R 
aright." 

"News  which  you  will  be  plea.sed  to  hear,  dear 
Horace^-80  come  with  me.  Is  OaroUne  in  the  draw- 
iogsroom?'* 

"Yes,  she  has  just  returned,**  replied  the  gentleman, 
throwing  open  the  door.  "Enter,  and  divulge--di- 
Tulge^-my  curiosity  is  on  tip-toe.** 

*' Briefly,  then,!  have  seen  the  original  pf  Caroline's 
Gipsy-— have  traced  her  home,  and  imagine  from  her 
appearance,  and  the  house  m  which  she  lodges^  that 
she  is  in  a  state  of  destitution.*' 

An  exclamation  of  pleasure  escaped  the  gentleman — 
**  What  I  you  have  found  Qrey  out  at  last !  Well,  I  aip 
heartily  rejoiced  to  hear  it." 

"And  I  too,"  said  Miss  Wilmere,  throwing  aside  a 
book,  and  coming  eagerfy  forward.  ^*Wbera?  How 
did  you  find  them?  TeU  us  all" 

The  relation  was  soon  given,  and  the  three  aeat^ 
themselves  around  the  fire,  to  devise  means  of  succor- 
ing the  unfortunate  artist,  without  woundinjg  the  shrink- 
ing pride,  which  had  induced  him  to  withdraw  himself 
from  all  association  with  those  who  had  known  him  in 
better  days. 

The  lady  who  had  so  fortunately  met  Luoile  that 
morning,  was  no  other  than  Mrs.  Edmonds,  the  wife  of 
the  sanoe  gentleman  who  had  been  so  much  interested 
in  Grey's  appearance  the  morning  that,  his  uncle's  will 
was  read.  He  had  made  many  subsequent  inquiries 
after  the  artist,  but  could  obtain  no  information,  and  an 
absence  of  more  than  a  yeHr  in  one  of  the  southern 
cities,  had  almost  obliterated  the  remembrance  of  the 
young  painter  from  his  mind,  when  the  picture  pur- 
chased by  Miss  Wilmere,  and  her  account  of  Grey, 
renewed  his  interest,  and  he  made  every  eflbrt  to  dis- 
cover his  abode.  The  hope  of  aiding  him  had  joSt 
been  abandoned,  when  Mrs.  Edmonds  saw  Lucile,  and 
instantly  recognized  the  resemblance  to  the  picture. 
That  she  beheld  the  wife  of  the  artist,  in  the  delicate 
and  shrinking  form  before  her,  she  did  not  once  doubt, 
and  she  determined  not  to  lose  sight  of  her,  until  she 
had  discovered  her  present  residence*. 

The  fkmily  of  Mr.  Eldmonds  accompanied  him  to  the 
south,  and  only  a  few  months  had  elapsed  since  be  was 
recalled  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Wilmere,  who  was  a  part- 
ner in  the  same  firm  to  which  he  belonged,  and  also  an 
uncle  of  his  wife. 
After  a  long  consultation,  Mrs.  EUlmonds  arose — 
"  Well,  it  shall  be  as  you  wish,  Caroline :  as  you  are 
already  slightly  known  to  Mr.  Grey,  it  will  be  best  to 
suffer  you  to  visit  them  alone,  and  offer  such  services  as 
you  may  think  proper.  I  fear  that  he  is  ill ;  if  so^  insist 
on  having  him  brought  hither,  where  proper  attention 


can  be  bestowed  on  him,  and  on  that  frail,  fair  creature, 
who  is  wearing  herself  out  in  his  service.  I  will  order 
the  carriage  to  be  in  readiness  immediately  after  dinner." 
As  soon  as  possible  Miss  Wilmere  equipped  herself 
for  her  intended  visit 

**  I  shall  return  with  them  both,"  said  she,  as  she 
sprang  into  the  carriage ;  '^  so  be  prepared  to  receive 
them." 

In  half  an  hour,  she  was  safely  set  down  before  the 
d  welling  she  sought.  A  ttracied  by  the  unusual  ci rcum- 
staQces  of  a  fine  carriage  stopping  in  the  neighborhood, 
a  number  of  women  and  children  came  out  of  the 
houses  around  to  see  who  it  contained.  As  Miss  WU-' 
mere  alighted,  a  red  face,  with  a  soiled  cap  above  it, 
was  thrust  through  the  half  opened  door,  and  a  voice 
in  keeping  with  the  countenance,  inquired  who  she 
wanted. 
'*  Does  Mr.  Grey  live  here  7"  jaid  the  young  lady. 
"  Mr.  Grey  ?  What^-the  painter^an  ?  Why,  what 
should  the  likes  of  jqvl  want  w ith  him  ?" 

^  Never  mind,  my  good  woman,  what  I  want;  only 
be  kind  enough  to  direct  roe  to  his  wife's  spartment." 
**  Oh,  that's  easily  done,  tho'  'two*nt  be  his  'partment 
nor  hern  much  longer:  fdks  as  don't  pay  reg'lar  don't 
stay  in  my  house ;  so  I  told  her  this  mornin'  they  might 
tramp  as  Soon  as  ihey  liked,  or  mayhap  a  little  sooner, 
if  tliey  wastt?t  in  a  hurry.    This  way,  ma'am." 

As  she  spoke,  she  led  the  way  up  several  dirty  and 
ill-lighted  flighu  of  steps :  they  ascended  to  the  highest 
story  in  the  house,  and  the  woman  knocked .  several 
times  at  a  low  door«  No  answer  was  given,  and  open- 
ing it  without  ceremony,  she  thrust  her  head  in. 

'*  I  would'nt  wonder  if  the  gentleman  was  dead,  and 
for  the  matter  of  that  his  wife  too,'?  said  she,  as  she 
drew  back  into  the  passage. 

"Heavens  1,1  hope  not  P'  said  Caroline,  and  involun- 
tarily stepping  forward,  she  stood  within  the  room. 

On  a.  low,  miserable  bed,  in  one  comer,  lay  the  atten- 
uated form  of  Grey :  his  hair  clung  in  damp  masses  to 
his  high  and  strongly  marked  brow — his  pale  lips  were 
slightly  parted,  and  bis  thin  hand  grasped  the  bed 
clothes.  Disease,  sorrow,  and  want,  had  laid  the  strong 
tnan  low,  while  the  more  fra^l  being  had  been  supported 
by  the  strength  of  a  love  which  only  woman's  heart  is 
capable  of  feelingr  Beside  the  bed  knelt  Lucile^ 
her  hair  hanging  loosely  around  her,  and  her  head 
buried  in  the  miserable  covering:  she  heard  not  the 
words  of  the  woman,  nor  the  light  footstep  of  her  unex* 
peeled  Tisiter. 

At  a  glance,  Miss  Wilmere  saw  that  it  was  not 
death  on  which  she  looked,  but  the  heavy  slumber 
which  is  brought  to  the  feverish  and  restless  couch  by 
artificial  aid  ;  and  the  phial  of  laudanum,  half  emptied, 
which  stood  on  a  chair  beside  the  bed,  sufficiently  ex* 
plained  the  scene.  She  glanced'  around  the  desolate 
apartment.  The  evening  sun  was  shining  cheerily  on 
the  bare  walls  and  uncarpeted  floor ;  and  his  beams 
had  nearly  extinguished  the  few  coals  which  lay  on  the 
hearth.  Around  the  mom  ranged  in  order  were  the 
paintif^gt  of  the  artist — many  of  them  unfinished— >but 
8 II  placed  in  sueh  a  position,  that  from  his  couch  he 
could  look  on  them. 

"Place  them  so  that  my  dying  eyes  can  rest  on 
ihemi'*  said  he  to  his  wife.  ^  Let  the  glorious  dreams 
that  have  visited  my  fancy,  and  which  I  have  endea- 
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Tored  faintly  to  shadow  forth,  be  around  roe,  in  that 
last  hour  whan  these  foiling  orbs  shall  dose  on  this 
brig;ht  world,  to  be  veiled  in  the  cold— «old  grave.  With 
thy  hand  clasped  in  mine,  and  those  creations  of  my 
pencil  before  me,  I  think  I  can  bear  to  die,  though  I 
leave  no  name  to  other  ages  *.  the  poet's  epitaph — that  of 
that  young  bright  spirit,  crushed  by  the  injustice  of 
others,  will  be  a  fitting  one  for  me :  *  Let  my  name  be 
as  though  Hwere  writ  in  water.'  Ah,  Lucile  I  Lucile  1 1 
have  now  but  one  wish,  and  it  is  for  thy  welfare,  my 
beloved.  When  death  kindly  releases  my  suffering 
spirit,  if  he  would  fold  both  in  the  same  chilling  embrace, 
I  should  be  happy— -for  then  all  cares  would  be  ended, 
and  thy  love  rewarded  by  being  united  even  in  death 
to  him  over  whose  waning  life  you  have  so  tenderly 
watched." 

In  one  comer  was  the  painter's  easel,  and  on  it  was  a 
half-finished  picture  of  a  cliild  at  play ;  and  the  bright 
laughing  face,  sparkling  with  childish  glee,  was  in 
striking  contrast  with  all  around  it. 

Miss  Wilmere  took  in  the  whole  scene  at  a  glance, 
and  hastily  retreating,  she  said  to  the  woman,  '*  You 
may  retire--be  only  sleeps.  I  will  knock  and  aroute 
his  wife." 

The  woman  speedily  disappeared,  and  she  tapped 
■lightly  on  the  door.  Lucile  started  from  her  kneeling 
position,  and  hastily  winding  her  hsir  around  her  head, 
advanced  to  see  who  demanded  admittance. 

*'Mrs.  Grey,  I  believe,"  said  the  graceful  stranger, 
presenting  her  card.  Lucile  bowed,  though  at  a  loss 
to  know  who  Miss  Wilmere  could  be,  and  what  had 
induced  her  to  seek  one,  who  had  abandoned  the  hope 
of  mercy  or  succor  from  any  mortal  hand.  She  silently 
placed  a  scat  for  her  guest,  and  sank  on  another  herself! 
Some  moments  elapsed  before  Miss  Wilmere  com- 
manded herself  sufficiently  to  speak.  She  at  length 
■aid— 

^  Mrs.  Grey,  I  came  hither  partly  on  my  own  behalf, 
and  partly  as  the  ambassador  of  my  cousin,  to— to — ^. 
In  short,  my  dear  madam,  my  intrusion  on  the  sacred- 
nsss  of  your  grief  sufficiently  explains  itself.  I  can 
have  but  one  motive,  which  is  to  be  a  friend,  a  sister  to 
one  who  needs  the  consolations  of  friendship." 

''It  is  too  late,"  replied  Luoile,  pointing,  without 
any  appearance  of  emotion,  to  her  sleeping  bUsbaod. 
'*  Had  the  offer  been  sooner  made,  it  might  have  bene* 
fitted  Mmr— now  I  fear  he  is  past  all  hope.  I  feel-* I 
know  that  he  must  die,  and  1  have  no  wish  to  survive 
him.  Your  succor  comes  too  late,  lady^  there  lies  the 
wreck  of  as  noble  a  spirit  as  eter  breathed ;  broken  by 
want— bitter,  bitter  want ;  and  the  consciousness  that 
he  had  that  within  him  which  would  lead  him  on  to 
greatness,  if  a  little  of  the  sordid  gold  that  nuikes  the 
world's  wealth,  had  not  been  denied  him.  This  morn- 
ing I  left  him,  with  a  faint  hope  that  I  might  be  enabled 
to  gain  a  few  comforts,  such  as  the  sick  need,  by  devot- 
ing the  hours  of  his  sleep  io  my  needle,  but  every  face 
was  turned  from  the  stranger — every  heart  hardened 
against  her.  In  vain  did  I  ask  for  work,  which  might 
save  us  from  perishing,  and  I  returned  home,  if  this 
miserabif}  place  can  be  called  a  home,  to  see  him  stupi- 
fied  by  laudanum:  losing  only  in  such  slumbers  the 
gnawing  sense  of  pain,  which  the  skill  pf  a  physician 
might  alleviate,  but  which  we  are  unable  to  command. 
1  have  knelt  beside  his  couch,  itnd  ihy  own  selfish  heart 


was  at  last  overcome,  and  I  prayed  that  he  might  be 
released  from  his  sufferings^  though  I  shall  then  be- 
how  desolate  T  only  the  searcher  of  all  hearu  may 
know."  There  was  a  meek  and  touching  reaigDaiioo 
in  the  tones  of  the  speaker,  which  went  to  the  heart  ef 
Miss  Wilmere. 

'*  I  have  then  come  in  the  hour  you  most  needed  the 
support  of  sympathy  and  afiection— and,  belieTe  me,  it 
is  not  too  late  to  whisper  hope  for  your  hnaband. 
Change  of  abode,  with  proper  atteotbn,  may  eoiirely 
restore  him>  Mr.  Edmonds^  the  genUeman  io  vhoK 
behalf  I  came  hither,  is  already  acquainted  witb  Bfr. 
Grey,  and,  as  the  friend  of  his  late  uncle,  ofien  him  la 
asylum  in  his  bouse.  The  carriage  ia  walling  at  the 
door,  and  my  cousin  is  prepared  to  receive  you  as  her 
guest :  the  love  you  bear  your  husband  will  doi  pennit 
you  to  refuse :  you  cannot  so  wound  me." 

She  took  the  passive  hand  of  the  pale  sufferer  ia  both 
her  own,  and  overcome  by  the  voice  of  sympathy,  to 
which  she  had  long  been  a  stranger,  Lociie  bunt  ia 
tears.  The  sudden  revulsion  of  feeling,  from  despair 
to.  hope,  was  too  much  for  her  Qverwrot^bt  seosibiiity, 
and  had  not  tears  come  to  her  relief  she  moit  have 
fainted. 

The  arrangements  of  Miss  Wilmere  were  soon  eosh 
pleted,  and  when  Grey  awoke  from  the  stapifyn^ 
effects  of  the  laudsnom,  he  opened  his  eyes  oo  a  veiy 
difibrent  scene  from  that  on  which  they  bad  dosed. 
He  was  in  a  spacious  apartment,  furnisbed  in  the  moat 
luxurious  manner,  and  heated  to  a  temperature  non 
congenial  to  his  feeble  frame,  than  be  had  loag  feJL 
He  looked  sround  him  in  bewildered  aileaoe.  The 
fading  sunlight  was  flickering  through  the  half  diavn 
curtains,  and,  stranger  than  ail,  there  hung  his  beloved 
pictures*  and  there^  too,  in  the  opposite  comer,  stood  the 
easel,  with  the  face  of  childish  beauty,  which  evco  io 
his  illness  he  had  loved  to  look  on,  for  tka  breathed  of 
hope,  where  all  else  was  dark  as  suffering  and  mSot' 
tune  couM  render  it  He  raised  his  band  v>  put  bade 
the  bed  curtain,  and  in  an  rosUnt  Lociie  was  beside 
him.  With  a  half  shriek  of  hysteric  joy,  she  threw 
her  head  on  the  pillow,  and  in  a  voice,  broken  by  stroog 
emotion,  related  to  him  the  change  in  their  situation, 
and  a  prayer  of  thankfulness  arose  from  his  p^M 
heart  to  Him  who  had  raised  up  friends  to  them  in  the 
hour  of  their  greatest  need. 

A  physician  had  been  called  in,  and  a  few  moments 
after  Grey  awoke,  he  arrived.  He  carefully  examiaed 
the  case,  but  declined  giving  a  pofitire  opinion  as  tohii 
chances  of  recovery. 

*'A  few  more  days,  and  I  can  judge  belter,"  said  ha 
"  The  constitution  of  Mr.  Grey  baa  been  much  ahat- 
tered,  and  long  and  unwearied  attention,  aided  by  scQ- 
mate  much  milder  than  the  one  we  inhabit,  maf  evea- 
tually  restore  him.  Of  that,  however,  1  can  better 
judge  some  days  hence.** 

Mrs.  Edmonds  considerately  concealed  from  Lociie, 
that  any  doubts  were  on  the  mind  of  the  physieisn,  tf 
to  his  perfect  restoration  to  health,  and  when  a  milder 
climate  was  spoken  of,  her  husband  inquired  of  her  if 
Italy  would  suit  the  inclinations  of  Mr.  Grey  7 

"  He  can  there  recover  his  hcalih,  and  prosecute  ha 
studies  at  the  same  timc,»»  he  continued;  "and  yoo, 
my  dear  Mrs.  Grey,  roust  overcome  the  loo  scmpolow 
delicacy  which  may  lead  him  to  tdtm  from  me  wdi 
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pecuniary  asmstance  in  the  shape  of  a  loan,  to  be  repaid 
when  wealth  and  fame  have  crowned  his  labors,  as  will 
enable  him  to  reside  abroad,  and  complete  his  sCudies.** 

Lucile  thanked  him,  with  tears  starting  from  her  elo- 
qaent  eyes,  and  yielded  herself  to  the  glad  anticipations 
of  a  future,  blessed  with  health,  competence,  and  the 
companionship  of  him  for  whom  she  had  so  deeply 
sorrowed. 

A  month  passed  by,  and  the  physician  began  to  en- 
tertain hopes  of  Grey's  ultimate  recovery.  All  that 
the  most  refined  and  delicate  attention  could  do  to  make 
them  feel  perfectly  at  their  ease,  was  done  by  the  amia- 
ble family  with  whom  they  were.  A  friendship,  which 
promised  to  end  only  with  their  lives,  had  sprung  up 
between  Grey  and  his  noble-hearted  host.  He  accepted 
the  proffered  loan,  and  preparations  actively  commenced 
for  their  yoyage. 

'*  Why  not  accompany  them?"  said  Mrs.  Edmonda 
The  idea  was  no  sooner  suggested  than  acted  on.  Mr. 
Edmonds  had  long  designed  spending  some  years  in 
Europe,  and  his  business  would  allow  him  to  leave 
home  at  that  time,  as  well  as,  perhaps,  it  ever  would. 
Miss  Wilmere  was  wild  with  joy  at  the  idea,  and  soon 
all  their  thoughts  were  turned  to  classic  Italy. 

"But,  mother,**  said  the  boy,  when  they  were  discus- 
sing their  plans,." we ^:annot  go  without  nurse.  She 
would  break  her  heart  if  you  took  baby  away  from 
hcr.»»    ' 

"  It  IS  strange  that  I  did  not  think  of  that  before, 
Charlie,**  replied  she.  "Nurse  must  thank  you  for 
recalling  her  to  mind  amid  all  this  bustle,  or  I  should 
indeed  have  forgotten  her.  She  shall  accompany  us, 
if  she  prefers  doing  so  to  remaining  behind.** 

**  Who  is  the  nurse  to  whom  you  allude  ?'*  inquired 
Lucile.    "  Not  the  girl  who  attends  to  your  child  ?*' 

'*  No'— no.  She  is  an  old  Irishwoman,  who  nur»ed 
my  husband.  His  history  is  a  strange  one :  this  old 
woman  received  him  from  his  parents,  and  attended  to 
him  faithfully  during  his  infancy.  Both  parents  pe- 
rished in  the  rebellion  in  Ireland,  and  his  father,  belong- 
ing to  the  rebel  party,  his  property  was  confiscated. 
The  old  woman  saved  the  child,  by  passing  it  off  as  her 
own:  she  came  to  America,  and  ei^erted  every  energy 
to  ^ve  the  boy,  thus  thrown  on  her  protection,  a  good 
education.  She  accomplished  it,  though  she  endured 
every  privation  to  do  so.  She  obtained  the  situation 
of  under-clerk  in  my  uncIe*B  store  for  him,  and  flrom  that 
he  has  risen  by  energy  and  integrity  to  the  station  he 
now  occupies.  Nurse  lives  near  us,  on  an  annuity 
allowed  her  by  my  husband :  we  wished  her  to  live 
with  us,  but  her  habits  were  so  dissimilar  thai  she  pre- 
ferred her  present  residence.  My  children  visit  her 
daily,  and  no  mother  could  be  more  devoted  to  them.** 

Chariie  was  despatched  for  nurse,  and  in  a  few  mo- 
ments returned,  leading  a  tall  woman  of  about  fifty-five 
years  of  age. 

••  Well,  honey  dear,  and  ye're  going  to  furrin  parts," 
said  she,  with  as  unsoftened  a  brogjie  as  though  she 
had  only  left  the  Emerald  isle  a  month  before. 

"Yes,  nurse,**  said  Mrs.  Edmonds,  "and  I  haye 
sent  for  you  to  see  if  you  will  not  accompany  us.  My 
sweet  little  Kate,  your  own  namesake,  will  plead  for 
you  to  go  along,**  holding  up,  as  she  spoke,  a  curly- 
headed  child  of  a  year  old,  who  laughed  and  clapped 
her  bands  at  sight  of  the  old  woman. 


"And  does  ye  want  the  ould  nurse  to  go  w  id  yus, 
jewel  of  my  heart  7**  said  she,  taking  the  child  from  iu 
mother. '  "  Och,  but  it*s  a  swate  crSyther  any  way, 
and  I  GOuld*nt  bear  to  see  yus  take  it  away,  and  let  it 
clean  entirely  forget  the  ould  nurse  that  loves  it  so 
deariy  \  and  I  s*pose  Til  have  to  go  to  the  outlandish 
countries  where  they  talk  furrin  lingo  I  don*t  under* 
stand." 

It  was  speedily  seUled  that  she  should  go,  and  the 
evening  before  their  departure,  the.  faithful  Agnes,  in 
obedience  to  the  summons  of  Lucile,  arrived  to  accom- 
pany them  abroad. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

A  jrfteoas,  fearful  sigbc— 
A  noble  vetsel  laboring  with  the  storin.  Bertrwuiu 

Kneel  not  to  me :  MaAtpaere. 

I  cannot  speak,  tears  so  obstruct  my  words. 

And  choke  me  with  unatterable  joy.  Ofway. 

The  weather,' for  the  first  two  days  after  the  embar- 
kation of  our  little  party,  was  delightful ;  but  on  the 
third  night,  a  storm  arose,  which  drifted  the  ship  many 
leagues  south  of  the  course  they  designed  pursuing. 
No  serious  damage  was  suffered  however,  and  the  fol« 
lowing  morning  arose  calm  and  bright.  The  ship  was 
sailing  with  a  steady  breeze,  and  an  awning  had  been 
erected  on  the  deck,  under  which  our  travellers  were 
all  collected.  The  children  had  their  plajr^things — the 
ladies  were  around  a  spyglass  which  Mr.  Eldmonds  was 
superintending,  and  Grey,  with  the  privileged  indolence 
of  an  invalid,  was  reclining  in  a  large  chair,  turning 
over  the  leaves  of  the  last  new  novel :  nurse  was  sitting 
near  him  playing  with  her  little  namesake.  Suddenly 
touching  his  arm,  she  said — 

"  lt*s  a  strange  fancy  in  me,  n^yhap,  but  don*i  ye 
think  now,  Misther  Grey,  that  the  jewel  of  a  young 
leddy,  your  wife,  has  something  in  the  cast  of  her  coun- 
tenance like  my  own  child  as  I  always  call  him,  and 
when  she  speaks  in  a  commandin'  way  like,  she  *minds 
mo  of  him,  and  one  I  used  to  know  a  long  time  agone ; 
I  .wish  I  could  tell  where  he  is  now." 

The  woman  sighed  deeply  as  she  concluded,  and 
Grey  looked  toward  Lucile  and  his  friend :  both  stood 
with  their  profiles  turned  to  him,  and  her  bonnet  having 
fallen  back,  he  was  struck  wHh  the  resemblance  in  the 
outline  of  the  features,  and  the  shape  of  the  head.  At 
that  instant.  Miss  Wilmere,  who  was  looking  through 
the  glass,  exclaimed— 

"A  sail ! — a  sail  1— and,  if  I  mistake  not,  exactly  in 
our  track." 

All  were  eager  to  examine  it;  and  with  the  aid  of  the 
glass,  a  faint  speck  was  just  visible  on  the  yerge  of  the 
horizon. 

"After  (he  blow  we  had  last  night,  it-may  be  a  vessel 
in  distress,"  said  the  captain. 

'  Half  an  hour's  sailing  served  to  bring  them  near 
enough  to  confirm  his  suspicions :  they  approached  the 
hull  of  a  large  ship,  which  was  rapidly  settling  in  the 
water.  Part  of  a  torn  sail  was  flying  from  the  broken 
mast,  as  a  signal  of  distress,  and  three  figures  were 
visible  on  the  deck,  shouting  and  making  gestures  of 
despair.     The  captain  hastily  maimed  his  boat,  and 
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proceeded  to  reseoe  them  from  their  perilous  aitoation. 
On  boarding  her,  he  learned  that  she  was  the  Ellen 
Douglas,  bound  for  Philadelphia,  and  had  beien  wr^ked 
the  preceding  night.  The  crew  had  mutiRied  against 
the  captain,  seized  the  only  boat,  and  left  himself,  and 
an  elderly  gentleman  and  servant,  who  were  passen- 
gers, to  perish  With  the  wreck.  They  were  hourly  ex- 
pecting to  be  engulfed  in  the  wayes,  when  the  approach 
of  a  strange  sail  offered  to  them  the  hope  of  escape. 

The  strangers  were  speedily  transferred  to  the  boat ; 
and  as  it  approached  their  vessel,  Lucile,  with  tt  pale 
and  agitated  countenance,  leaned  forward  to  catch  a 
more  perfect  view  of  the  eldest  of  them.  As  he  stepped 
on  the  deck,  she  sprang  forward,  with  a  cry  of  joy,  and 
throwing  herself  at  his  feet,  exclaimed— 

« ii  ia^it  is  my  father !  In  this  hour  you  cannot 
refuse  to  forgive  roe." 

"No,  my  child,  come  to  my  heart,  dearer  than  even 
in  days  of  yore.  It  was  seeking  you,  when  fortune  so 
providentially  has  thrown  us  together ;  bat  where  is 
Sidney  7  and  how  came  you  here  7^ 

**  Oh,  it  is  a  long  story— come  and  let  me  make  you 
known  to  our  friends:  among  them  you  will  find  Sid- 
ney looking  ill,  but  now  recovering  from  a  kmg  indispo- 
sition.** 

As  Ckneral  Montreasor  approached  the  grtap,  be- 
neath the  awning,  kjoking  eagerly  among  them  for  the 
form  of  Sidney,  an  exclamation  from  the  Irish  woman 
attracted  his  attention. 

**  Blessed  Jasus,  but  it's  himself,**  said  she,  crossing 
herself  devoutly.  He  stopped,  and  fixing  his  falcon 
glance  on  her,  said  sternly— 

*' Woman,  I  hare  found  you  sooner  than  I  antici< 
pated.  Tell  me,  Kate  Khfisey,  as  you  value  your  life, 
what  have  you  done  with  my  son  7  I  know  all  your 
treachery — answer  me  truly  as  you  hope  for  mercy." 

"And  sure  it*s  me  as  would^nt  hurt  a  hair  of  iiis 
head,*'  said  Kate,  falling  on  her  knees, "  for  I  loved  him 
as  if  he  was  my  own,  and  many's  the  hour  the^  hands 
have  toiled  to  give  him  the  lamin'  he  had  a  right  to : 
and  sure  my  own  child  was  under  hiding  for  helpin'  in 
the  rebellion  in  ould  Ireland,  and  the  money  that  divil 
gave  me  was  to  help  him  to  Ameriky,  or  I  would'nt 
have  wronged  him  any  how  at  all— 4it  alL  And  now. 
General  Monthreaaor,  there  he  stands  six  feet  in  his 
shoes,  and  a  jewel  of  a  crayther  he  is,  barrin*  his  like- 
ness to  yourself.** 

Here  let  the  curtain  drop.  The  scene  that  followed 
may  be  left  t6  the  imagination  of  the  reader. 

General  Montressor  accompanied  them  to  Italy;  and 
we  will  merely  add,  that  Grey  is  now  in  England,  and 
we  expect  soon  to  hear  that  he  has  immortalized  him- 
self, by  taking  ttie  best  likeness  which  has  yet  been 
drawn  of  the  peerless  Victoria.  We  say  feerUaa,  for 
she  is  eighteen  and  a  Uueen  !  Who  shall  dispute  her 
title  to  supremacy  over  all  her  sex  7 


GRATITUDE. 

Nothing  can  equal  the  power  of  gratitude  in  a  heart 
of  sensibility;  it  often  coincides  with  the  inclination, 
and  sometimes  possesses  all  the  Garros,  without  the 
fickleness  of  love.— Jhion. 


"SIC  TRANSIT  GLORIA  MUNDL" 


I  saw  upon  the  glassy  sea 

That  gtowed  beneath  the  momisg  sun, 
A  barque  in  dauntless  majesty, 

And  pride  of  place,  move  fleetly  on: 
From  the  skies  auspicbus  gales 
GkntlysweHM  her  snowy  sails, 

And  bore  her  on  with  glee  I 
Alas!  thesuddeq  tempest  roars; 
The  sky  a  storm  of  fury  poure— 

The  sport  of  wind  and  wave, 
Borne  onward  to  the  fttal  shores,  - 

The  vessel  finds  its  grave. 

I  aaw  beneath  the  gentle  ray, 

The  first  of  dawn  upon  the  earth, 
The  purplest  iower  of  infant  May, 

The  moihent  it  had  i>irth. 
The  deep  carnation's  richest  hues 
Were  temperM  by  the  moroing»8  dews^ 

Her  tean  for  rival  worth : 
Alas!  that  fiowerso  soft,  so  bright, 
The  star  and  bknaem  of  the  sight-* 

The  jealous  winter  saw,  and  aped^ 
And  withei»d  by  iu  wing  of  Wight, 

The  lovely  flower  lies  dead 
m. 
I  saw  a  form  that  knew  no  bound, 

Save  that  of  honor,  reason,  right— 
A  godlikei  spirit,  his  was  (bund, 

*Mongst  things  and  thoughts  of  light: 
A  high  ambition,  he  would  break 
The  chains  of  man,  and  nobly  lake 

The  scaler  from  off  his  sight ! 
1 8SW  him  reel  beneath  the  blow. 
The  spirit  crushed,  the  promise  low— 

And  not  the  ship  so  proud  and  free, 

Or  bright  flower  crushed  by  winter's  mov, 

Was  half  so  sad  a  sight  to  see. 

unu. 


PARTING  SONG. 


«« The  world  fai  dl?ided  ipto  two  partK-thtl  whwe  A»'»,vA 
that  where  she  Is  dou"— iZouMeou. 

To-morrow  !  to-morrow !  oh  where  shall  I  he  ? 
My  heart  has  been  light  while  its  home  was  with  tiee! 
When  the  worW  has  frowned  darkly,  thy  fonn  to  my 

sight 
Was  the  bow  of  my  tempest— the  star  of  my  ftigw » 
But  now  must  I  wander,  alone  and  afar,— 
No  ray  to  my  cloud ;  to  my  midnight,  no  star: 
But  welcome  the  storm,  so  it  break  not  on  thee! 
To-morrow !  to-morrow  I  oh,  where  shall  1  be? 

The  stars  Uiat  unfuri  their  pure  glories  on  high, 
In  brightness  shall  melt  on  the  face  of  the  sky  j 
But  the  star  of  my  soul  must  be  shrouded  in  gloom, 
And  borrow  from  darkness  a  paU  and  a  tomb: 
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Alas !  that  we,  ever,  so  soon  need  relief. 
Ere  joyt  are  enjoyed,  from  the  arrows  of  grief  1 
That  we  meet  with  the  loved,  but  new  partings  to  tee! 
To-morrow  I  to-morrow  f  oh,  where  shall  I  be  7 

Thou  know'st  not  the  world^there  are  sweets  on  its  lip, 

Bat  only  the  children  of  gladness  may  sip ; 

There  are  smiles— for  each'  brow  that  can  marshal  a 

smile ; 
And  tears— for  the  tearless,  who  need  not  the  while; 
The  eye  sparkling  with  joy  has  a  spell  to  endear, 
But  the  charm  is  dissolved,  when  it  glows  with  a  tear ; 
From  such  vanities,  dearest,  forever  be  free — 
To-morrow  I  to-morrow  !  oh,  where  shall  I  be  7 

If  my  prayers,  for  myself,  have  been  feeble  and  few, 
Doubly  strong  is  the  tide  I  have  offered  for  you ; 
And  if  thou,  for  thyself,  hast  forgotten  to  plead, 
'Twas  in  pleading  for  me,— and  our  Father  will  heed ; 
The  award  of  his  love  we  shall  equally  share ! 
The  one  for  the  other  will  wrestle  in  prayer ! 
Thrice  blest  is  the  token  faith  offers  to  me — 
To-morrow !  to-morrow !  oh,  where  shall  I  be  ? 

To-morrow  !  to-morrow  !  oh,  where  shall  I  be? 
^y  heart  has  been  light  while  its  home  was  with  thee! 
And  still  its  warm  pulse  shall  bound  lightly  as  air. 
For,  wherever  I  wander,  iu  home  will  be  there  I 
And  while  it  is  absent,  with  thee,  from  my  breast, 
Ita  place  by  the  presence  of  thine  shall  be  blest ; 
And  thine,  in  each  throb  there,  will  whisper  of  thee  I 
To-morrow !  to-morrow  !  oh,  where  shall  I  be? 
Camden,  8,  C,  b.  w.  h. 


A   DISCOURSE 

ON  THE  GENIUS  OF  THE  FEDERATIVE  SYSTEM  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Prepared  to  be  dellrered  by  Profeaaor  Bereriey  Tucker  of  Wil- 
liam k,  Mary  College :  read  before  the  ToQOg  Men's  Society 
of  Lynchburg,  Va.,  Aug.  36, 1888.^ 

I  appear  before  you,  gentlemen,  in  compliance 
with  an  invitation  which  deserves  my  grateful  ac- 
knowledgments. To  have  been  deemed  capable 
of  offering  one  thought  proper  to  guide  your  minds 
in  the  pursuit  of  truth,  is  an  honor,  which  I  beg 
you  to  believe  I  highly  appreciate.  In  proportion 
to  my  sense  of  it,  has  been  my  anxiety  not  to  dis 
appoint  your  favorable  anticipations.  I  have  felt 
that  it  wlis  my  duty  to  give  my  best  thoughts  to 
the  selection  of  some  topic  worthy  of  your  attention. 
In  my  choice,  I  have  been  aided  by  the  obvious 
reflection,  that  you  would  naturally  expect  from 
me  a  discourse  on  some  subject  not  remotely  allied 
to  the  studies  of  the  youth  committed  to  my 
charge.  With  these  you  had  reason  to  suppose 
me  most  familiar;  and  it  became  me  to  believe 

^  Profeeior  Tucker  was  unaroldably  preTeoted  from  delirer- 
Ing  this  addresB  lo  person ;  and  ft  was  read  before  the  society  by 
one  of  Ita  members,  and  unanimously  ordered  lo  be  published 
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that  your  invitation  was  dictated  more  by  a  wish 
to  hear  something  connected  with  them,  than  by 
any  misjudging  partiality  for  myself. 

To  what  theme,  then,  could  I  more  naturally 
turn,  than  to  that  of  the  peculiar  character  and 
structure  of  our  political  institutions?  What  sub- 
ject is  it  so  much,  at  once,  the  interest  and  the  du- 
ty of  every  man  to  study  and  understand?  We 
are  a  free  people;  and  when  we  say  this,  it  be- 
comes us  to  consider  what  we  say,  and  to  form 
adequate  ideas  of  all  the  rights  and  all  the  duties 
implied  in  that  word  freedom.  We  are  emphati* 
cally  a  free  people ;  free  in  theory,  and  free  in  (act. 
By  the  unqualified  acknowledgment  of  all  the 
functionaries  who  minister  in  our  affairs,  they  are 
our  servants,  and  ire  their  masters  and  our  own. 
What  study  then  so  interesting  as  that  of  the  char- 
ter of  our  rights  ? 

Yes,  gentlemen,  we  are  free  ;  and  this,  our 
freedom,  is  our  boast,  for  this  at  least  we  have,  in 
common  with  the  men  whose  history  is  fitme,  and 
whose  deeds  most  nobly  illustrate  the  name  of 
man.  The  beacon-light  which  guided  Miltiades, 
and  Tbemistocles,  and  Cincinnatus,  and  Camillus, 
and  Cato,and  (greatest  of  all)  our  own  illustrious 
Washington,  along  the  path  of  glory,  still  shines 
for  us,  and  to  us  the  same  path  is  still  open.  To 
emulate  their  deeds  and  rival  their  renown  is 
the  task  before  us ;  for  to  be  free,  is  to  have  it  al- 
ways in  our  choice  to  devote  ourselves  to  the  well- 
being  of  our  country  and  the  world. 

Yes,  gentlemen !  The  career  of  these  distin- 
guished men  is  open  to  us;  but  it  is  only  as  the 
career  of  Cyrus  was  open  to  SardanQpolus ;  the 
career  of  Titus  to  Domitian ;  the  career  of  Trajan 
to  Elagabelus;  as  the  career  of  every  monarch, 
illustrious  for  wisdom  and  virtue,  has  been  open 
to  those  scourges  of  the  earth,  whose  life  has  been 
one  wanton  and  tyrannical  abuse  of  powers  con- 
ferred for  the  benefit  of  their  fellow  men. 

Gentlemen :  it  is  in  no  unkind  spirit  that  I  have 
suggested  this  comparison.  It  is  that  1  may  at 
once  startle  you  to  a  sense  of  the  eternal  though 
much  perverted  truth,  "that  liberty  is  power;"  and 
that  all  power,  whether  that  of  a  sovereign  prince 
or  a  sovereign  citizen,  is  alike  a  trust,  delegated  by 
the  same  all- wise  being,  and  enforced  by  the  same 
sanctions; — honor,  the  reward — ^infamy,  the  pun- 
ishment. Do  you  look  with  contempt  and  abhor- 
rence, 

"  On  him  who  sits  amid  the  gaudy  herd 

Of  mute  barbarians  bending  to  his  nod, 

And  says  whhln  himself,  *  I  am  a  king ; 

And  wherefore  sboald  the  clamorovs  ?olce  of  wo 

Intrude  upon  mine  ear  i*  ** 

Well  may  you  do  so;  forgeiful  as  he  is,  that  the 
power  of  which  he  boasts,  was  given  him  that  he 
might  make  the  sorrows  of  his  people  his  own,  and 
succor  their  distress,  and  mitigate  their  calami- 
ties, and  soothe  their  afflictions.  But  have  you  no 
Vol..  IV.— 96 
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kindred  feeling  for  him,  who  says  within  himself, 
*'  I  am  a  freeroanj  and  wherefore  should  the  eye 
of  God  or  man  inspect  my  ways  or  hold  me  an- 
swerable?" Reverse  the  case,  and  the  question 
might  be  more  appropriate.  Were  he  a  slave — 
his  misdeida  might  be  another*8  crimes.  As  it  is, 
he  is  master  of  his  actions  and  his  destiny.  Who 
shall  stand  between  him  and  the  arbitrament  of 
public  opinion?  Who  shall  shelter  him  from 
the  irreversible  condemnation  of  posterity  ?  W  ho 
shall  screen  him  from  the  eye  of  the  judge  of  quick 
and  dead? 

Gentlemen :  if  to  be  thus  free  is  to  be  thus  re- 
sponsible, (and  that  it  is  so,  heaven  and  earth  do 
witness,)  is  it  less  your  duty  than  that  of  the  nurs- 
ling of  royalty,  to  acquaint  yourselves  with  the 
true  character  of  the  government  whose  authority 
you  direct,  and  the  enduring  interests  of  the  coun- 
try whose  destinies  have  been  committed  to  your 
hands? 

You  will  readily  answer,  "  No.**  Yet  some 
may  be  surprised  at  the  earnestness  of  this  ques- 
tion, supposing,  as  so  many  do,  that  nothing  is  so 
easy  as  the  successful  administration  of  the  aOairs 
of  a  free  people.  That  this  idea  is  delusive,  the 
history  of  e?ery  nation  that  ever  tasted  of  freedom 
too  plainly  shows.  Precisely  in  proportion  to  the 
strength  of  this  delusion,  and  the  apparent  simpli- 
city of  free  government,  is  the  difficulty  of  the 
task.  This  it  is  that  renders  men  impatient  under 
the  restraints  of  wholesome  laws.  This  it  is  that 
establishes  a  miscalculating  confidence  in  the  effi- 
cacy of  forms  of  government  and  constitutional  re- 
straints. This  it  is  that  causes  that  confidence  to 
glide  from  the  government  itself  to  those  who  ad- 
minister it,  that  lulls  into  fiital  security  that  jeal- 
ousy, whose  sleepless  watch  is  the  only  safeguard 
of  freedom,  and  commits  the  keys  of  the  fortress  of 
liberty  to  hands  which  convert  it  into  a  dungeon. 
Gentlemen :  freedom,  in  its  simplest,  social 
form,  is  an  affiiir  of  government  The  philosophy 
of  social  freedom  is  the  philosophy  of  self-govern- 
ment. If  this  were  all,  this  alone  were  enough  to 
show  the  difficulty  of  the  problem.  Who  of  us 
is  equal  to  the  task  of  self  government,  even  on 
the  narrow  theatre  of  private  life,  and  in  the  dis- 
charge of  its  simple  duties?  Yet  it  is  in  that  sa- 
cred regard  to  these,  and  all  the  other  duties  of  life, 
which  we  dignify  by  the  name  of  virtue,  that  po- 
litical philosophers  place  the  foundation  of  repub- 
lican government.  "  Men,*'  says  the  wisest  of  all 
observers  on  the  political  history  of  man,  "men 
are  qualified  for  civil  liberty  in  exact  proportion 
to  their  disposition  to  put  moral  chains  upon  their 
own  appetites ;  in  proportion  as  their  love  of  jus- 
tice is  above  their  rapacity ;  in  proportion  as  their 
soundness  and  sobriety  of  understanding  is  above 
their  vanity  and  presumption;  in  proportion  as 
they  are  more  disposed  to  listen  to  the  counsels  of 


k na ?es.  Society  cannot  exist,  unless  a  controlling 
power  upon  will  and  appetite  be  placed  somewhere, 
and  ike  less  of  it  there  is  within,  the  more  there 
must  be  without.  It  is  ordained  in  the  eternal  con- 
stitution of  things  that  men  of  intemperate  minds 
cannot  be  free.    Their  passions  forge  their  fetters." 

Hear  too,  I  pray  you,  the  remarks,  by  which 
the  profound  and  philosophic  Montesquieu  illus- 
trates the  necessity  of  the  controlling  presence  of 
virtue  in  a  republic :  "When  virtue  is  banished," 
says  he,  "  ambition  invades  the  hearts  of  all  who 
are  capable  of  receiving  it,  and  avarice  possesses 
the  whole  community.  They  had  been  free  with 
laws.  Now  they  want  to  be  free  without  them. 
Every  citizen  is  like  a  slave  just  escaped  from  his 
master.  What  once  was  maixm  is  now  called  ri- 
gor :  to  order  they  give  the  name  of  restraint,  and 
that  of  fear  to  prudence.  Fbugalitt,  then, 
and  not  the  thibst  or  gaih,  passes  for  avarice, 
Before,  the  property  of  private  men  constituted  the 
public  treasure ;  but  now,  the  public  treasure  is 
become  private  property.  Then  it  is,  that  the 
members  of  the  commonwealth  riot  on  the  public 
spoils,  and  its  whole  force  is  reduced  to  the  power 
of  the  few  and  the  licentiousness  of  the  many." 

I  am  feariul,  gentlemen,  that  no  suggestion  wiQ 
be  necessary  to  awaken  your  attention  to  the  re- 
semblance, in  some  traits  of  this  striking  picture, 
to  objects  with  which  your  thoughts  are  ikmiliar. 
But  it  has  not  been  presented  for  this  purpose. 
My  design  is  to  bring  before  you  a  high  authcn-itj, 
verified,  in  part,  by  your  own  experience,  in 
proof  of  the  indissoluble  alliance  between  freedom 
and  virtue,  and  tlie  necessity  of  preserving  the  lat- 
ter as  the  only  safeguard  of  the  former.  . 

And  how  shall  public  virtue  be  preserved?  By 
the  same  means  which  are  found  most  efficacious 
to  secure  regard  to  all  the  duties  of  private  life. 
By  strengthening  the  incentives,  and  weakening 
the  dissuasives  to  virtue. 

Foremost  among  the  first  is  the  love  of  country, 
aided  by  the  love  of  honorable  feme.  But  wl^t 
must  be  that  love  of  country,  which  is  to  furnish 
an  ever  present  and  prevailing  motive  of  action, 
intense  enough  to  triumph  o?er  the  seductions  of 
pleasure,  the  temptations  of  avarice,  the  blandish- 
ments of  ambition?  Shall  it  be  a  mere  abstraction, 
and  conversant  only  with  abstractions?  Can  a 
name,  an  imaginary  boundary,  an  arbitrary  asso- 
ciation of  discordant  interests  and  characters,  pos- 
a  charm  of  such  power  ?  What  indeed  is  oar 
country,  but  that  which  embraces  the  objects  of 
all  the  ties  which  bind  man  to  his  kind?  And 
what  is  love  of  country,  but  a  compendium  of  all 
the  natural  affections  of  the  heart-^  blending  of 
"  aUthe  chariiiea  ofaU  to  all  7" 

Is  it  not  obvious,  gentlemen,  that  a  societj,  em- 
bracing all  that  is  dear  to  the  heart  of  any  man, 
must  unite  upon  it  the  strongest  attachment,  of 


the  wise  and  ^ood,  in  preference  to  the  flattery  of]  which  his  particular  nature  is  capable?  Is  it  not 
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aba  cerfain^  though  perhaps  less  obvious,  that  this 
attachment  will  have  less  of  the  fervor  of  passion, 
in  proportion  as  its  object  is  weakened  and  diluted 
bj  being  combined  with  other  objects  which  are 
regarded  with  indifference  and  i^erhaps  aversion? 
£very  man  is  more  deeply  sensible  of  the  ties 
which  bind  him  to  his  own  immediate  ihmily, 
than  of  his  more  extended  relation  to  the  society 
of  which  his  family  is  a  member.  But  let  that 
family  form  but  an  inconceivably  small  part  of  a 
collective  whole,  made  up  of  jarring  opinions,  and 
uncongenial  feelings,  and  incongruous  habits,  and 
adverse  prejudices,  and  conflicting  interests,  and 
there  is  danger  that  the  love  of  family  and  friends, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  love  of  country  on  the 
other,  instead  of  being  identical,  will  become 
antagonist  passions.  The  very  sentiments-— out  of 
whose  delicate  fibre  ib  spun  the  strong  cord  that 
binds  the  heart  of  man  to  his  country — may  they 
not  thus  hold  back  his  affections  from  fastening  on 
that  object?  In  short,  gentlemen,  does  not  a  sound 
view  of  the  philoeophy  of  the  human  mind  point 
to  the  conclusion^  verified  by  all  experience,  that 
it  is  in  small  communities  only,  that  the  love  of 
country  is  found  to  glow,  with  the  intensity  of 
those  passions,  which  account  life  as  worthless,  in 
comparison  with  the  honor  of  a  wife,  th^  purity  of 
a  daughter,  or  even  a  wanton's  whim.  Wlien 
the  countless  hosts  of  Germany  met  at  Auster* 
litz  the  army  of  Bonaparte,  the  pride  of  military 
glory,  the  very  ceriaminis  gavdia  nerved  them  to 
a  short  and  vigorous  struggle,,  and  then  they  scat- 
tered like  chaff  before  the  wind,  and  their  country 
sunk  unresisting  before  the  triumphant  invader. 
But  when  three  hundred  inhabitants  of  a  petty 
Swiss  canton  encountered  at  Mogarten  the  over- 
whelming force  of  Austria,  they  thought  not  of 
victory —they  thought  not  of  glory— they  thought 
not  of  safety.  Their  thoughts  were  only  of  their 
country.  Their  country,  their  v>hoU  country,  was 
spread  out  before  their  eyes,  and  from  every  com- 
manding height  each  soldier  looked  on  the  scenes 
of  his  childhood's  sports,  on  the  fields  his  own  hands 
had  tilled,  on  the  roof  that  sheltered  his  loving  wife 
and  tender  babes.  There  they  stood,  fighting  as 
men  who,  in  the  midst  of  despair,  perform  the  tasks 
of  hope.  There  each  fell  fighting  where  he  stood^ 
and  none  was  lefl  to  tell  the  story  of  that  glorious 
but  disastrous  day.  Such  are  the  deeds  that  tes- 
tify that  the  love  of  country  may  be  a  passion 
which  shall  spurn  at  every  thing  which  might 
frighten  or  allure,  and  which  can  triumph  even 
in  death  by  leaving  the  conqueror  nothing  but  the 
worthless  carcass  of  him  he  would  enslave. 

But,  gentlemen,  it  is  not  through  fear  alone  that 
liberty  is  endangered.  Otlier  passions,  though 
less  abject,  are  more  corrupting;  and  death  itself 
does  not  more  powerfully  influence  the  mind  than 
the  temptations  of  avarice,  and  the  allurements  of 
ambition.    But  what  is  that  ambit  ion,  whose  lof- 


tiest aim  is  the  sovereignty  of  a  petty  canton? 
What  is  that  avarite,  whose  cravings  can  be  satis- 
fied by  the  plunder  of  a  small  and  poor  state  ? 
Weak,  indeed,  must  be  the  love  of  country  which 
would  mot  be  proof  against  such  paltry  tempta- 
tions. Between  the  chief  of  a  community,  whose 
place  can  scarcely  be  distinguished  on  the  map — 
whose  existence  is  hardly  noted  in  the  history  of 
the  world — and  him  who  is  but  eminent  among  his 
neighbors  for  probity,  benevolence  and  wisdom, 
ambition  itself  sees  little  choice.  The  love  of 
power  is  rarely  any  thing  but  the  love  of  money, 
or  the  love  of  fame,  and  weak  must  be  the  temp- 
tation to  seek  a  station  which  promises  little  of  Uie 
one,  and  nothing  of  the  other.  Ambition  is  in- 
deed at  work  every  where ;  in  the  village  as  ia 
the  metropolis;  in  the  canton  as  in  the  mighty 
empire..  "  Little  things  are  great  to  little  men." 
But,  gentlemen,  it  is  not  by  litth  men  that  the 
liberties  of  states  are  overthrown,  and  the  desti- 
nies of  nations  fixed  for  goorl  or  ill.  .  The  evils, 
against  which  we  have  to  guard  on  the  side  of 
ambition,  are  those  which  might  furnish  motives 
of  prevailing  influence  over  men  capable  of  great 
achievements.  Ambition,  in  such  a  man,  when 
his  lot  is  cast  in  an  inconsiderable  community, lifis 
his  aspiring  eye  to  objects  far  above  the  paltry  of- 
fices and  petty  political  distinctions  of  the  state. 
She  reminds  him  that  he  is  a  member  of  the  re- 
public of  letters,  of  the  great  family  of  man,  and 
incites  him 

"To  mal^e  hii  mind  the  mlod  of  other  nen, 

The  enlifhteoer  of  nadona.** 

Hence  the  flood  of  light — the  continued  stream  of 
moral  and  intellectual  influences — that  the  little  re- 
public of  Geneva  has  poured  upon  the  world, 
from  minds,  which  placed  in  mightier  states, 
might  have  shaken  thrones,  and  changed  the  des-^ 
tinies  of  the  earth.  It  is  in  such  states — in  states 
that  figure  in  the  drama  of  the  great  common- 
wealth of  nations,  and  whose  annals  form  a  con- 
spicuous part  in  the  history  of  the  world — here  it 
is  that  ambition  finds  its  natural  aliment,  and  dis- 
plays its  portentous  power. 

Gentlemen :  had  the  task  which  lay  before  our 
Others,  been  nothing  more  than  to  devise  a  go- 
vernment for  the  small,  though  magnanimous  co- 
lony of  Virginia,  adequate  to  her  wants  and  con- 
sistent with  her  free  spirit,  that  task  would  have 
been  comparatively  easy.  Experience  has  shown 
that  the  slight  change  in  her  domestic  polity,  ren- 
dered necessary  by  a  severance  of  her  connexion 
with  the  mother  country,  was  all  sufficient  The 
history  of  the  world  might  be  safely  challenged 
to  produce  an  example  of  a  government  more  ex- 
actly fulfilling  all  its  legitimate  purposes,  and  no 
more,  for  fitly  years  after  that  event.  Do  you  ask 
the  reason  ?  Look  at  the  powers  of  your  public 
fanctionaries !  What  object  was  there  to  provoke 
ambition?    Look  to  the  fiscal  resources  of  the 
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state !  What  wat  there  to  fill  the  rapaciout  man 
of  avarice?  Look  to  the  whole  structure  of  the 
government,  and  then  find  the  roan  who  could 
promise  himself,  from  any  abuse  of  its  powers,  an 
equivalent  for  the  blessings  to  be  enjoyed  under 
itsfiiithful  administration! 

The  extreme  simplicity  and  perfect  efficiency 
of  the  original  constitution  of  Virginia,  so  long  as 
it  was  retained,  may  suggest  to  some  the  thought, 
that,  in  the  problem  of  free  government,  there  is 
less  difficulty  than  I  have  supposed.  But,  alas! 
gentlemen,  there  was,  in  that  constitution,  one 
capital  defect  It  had  not  the  faculty  of  preser- 
Ting  itself;  for  it  provided  no  security  against 
corruptions  from  without,  and  a  consequent  spirit 
of  innovation,  which  first  changed  the  people,  and, 
through  them,  changed  the  constitution. 

But  still  the  question  comes  back  upon  us: 
How  did  it  happen,  that,  through  the  lapse  of  half 
a  century,  the  history  of  Virginia  fully  justifies 
(he  boast  of  one  of  her  noblest  sons— the  boast, 
that  during  all  that  time,  *'  not  only  did  no  instance 
occur,  but  no  charge  was  ever  made,  no  suspicion 
entertained,  of  one  single  act  of  corruption  in  any 
officer  in  legislative,  executive  or  judicial  station : 
that  no  poor  man  had  ever  been  oppressed  with 
impunity;  no  rich  roan  exalted  on  the  mere 
strength  of  wealth  alone ;  and  that  no  commotion, 
no  faction,  no  animosities  bad  ever  arisen  among 
us,  in  relation  to  our  internal  aflairs  of  govern- 
ment." 

The  answer  to  this  bold  challenge  is  to  be  found 
in  considering  how  much  of  the  sources  of  corrup- 
tion and  undue  influence,  how  many  of  the  inren^ 
ttves  to  ambition,  and  lures  to  rapacity  are  found 
in  the  management  of  the  external  relations  of  a 
state.  These  give  rise  to  armies,  and  navies,  and 
foreign  embassies;  and  these  to  commercial  regu- 
lations and  overflowing  revenues;  and  here  it  is 
that  ambition  finds  objects  worthy  of  its  aspira- 
tions, and  the  means  ol  attaining  them  by  the 
corrupting  influence  of  gold. 

From  these  mischiefs,  our  domestic  institutions 
were  happily  exempted,  by  the  arrangement 
which  committed  to  the  federal  government  the 
management  of  all  these  high  and  delicate  concerns. 
Within  itself,  therefore,  the  state  government  car- 
ried no  principle  of  corruption — no  disturbing  in- 
fluence to  unsettle  the  balance  of  its  powers,  and 
the  harmony  of  its  action.  But  it  would  have 
been  unworthy  of  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors  to 
suppose  that  the  evil  was  eradicated,  because  the 
mischief  was  thus  turned  aside.  On  the  contrary, 
it  became  them  to  refleet,  that  if  the  foreign  rela- 
tions of  a  petty  state  might  awaken  ambition  and 
afford  the  means  of  swaying  and  corrupting  her 
public  servants,  the  same  danger  was  more  to  be 
apprehended  from  a  government  wielding  the 
sword  and  the  trident,  and  administering  the  reve- 
nues of  all  this  vast  continent 


The  history  of  the  time  is  full  of  proof  that  tbii 
danger  was  viewed  with  an  anxious  eye.  Tlie 
formation  of  a  vast  reservoir  of  patronage  and  in- 
fluence, which  might  burst  its  bounds,  and  sweep 
before  it  all  the  barriers  of  the  constitutioa,  wai  a 
work  which  demanded  all  the  skill  and  all  the  na- 
tion of  the  able  men  engaged  m  it  The  posibili* 
ty,  that  such  a  destroying  stream  might  t>e  poured 
over  the  land,  was  a  necessary  consequeoce  of  the 
unkx).  To  stay  the  torrent  by  direct  oppotitioB, 
might  be  impracticable.  What  remained,  but  to 
remove^  as  fiir  as  poesible,  from  its  desohtio^ 
course,  the  great  bulwarks  which  defend  the  rights 
of  life,  and  liberty,  and  property,  and  domeitic 
peace,  and  the  blissful  relations  of  private  life? 

To  secure  this  end,  an  attempt  was  made  to  dii- 
aociate,  from  the  command  of  these  sources  of  io- 
fluence,  all  authority  to  legislate  over  the  pririte 
interests  of  men ;  to  accumulate  as  many  as  pos- 
sible of  the  powers  of  government  in  the  hands 
of  state  fiinctionaries,  having  little  of  patrona^ 
to  recommend  misrule  to  the  fevor  of  the  aspiring 
and  greedy ;  and  to  strip  the  dispensers  of  the  enor- 
mous revenues  of  the  union  of  all  pretexts  to  in- 
vade the  sanctuarieis  of  private  rights. 

Another  consideratfon  strongly  recooDmended 
the  same  distribution  of  powers.  It  has  been 
well  and  truly  said,  that  it  is  the  dutyof  erery 
people  to  consider  themselves  as  the  trustees  of 
the  providence  of  God,  in  the  use  and  enjoyment 
of  such  portion  of  his  earth  as  he  has  allotted  to 
them.  Made  for  the  use  of  roan,  it  is  his  office  to 
develope  its  reaourcea,  and  to  task  its  utmost  pow- 
ers for  the  benefit  of  the  human  race.  To  this 
object  his  legislation  should  be  adapted.  Is  he 
blessed  with  a  fertile  soil  and  genial  climate,  that 
he  may  suffer  the  earth  to  waste  its  affluence  in 
wild  luxuriance,  poisoning  the  air  with  rank  and 
unprofitable  vegetation  ?  Will  not  the  cry  of  the 
hungry  orphan  rise  up  to  heaven  against  him, 
who  thus  abuses  the  bounty  of  the  common  fcther 
of  all  ?  Do  the  bowels  of  his  land  teem  with  rich 
ores,  designed  for  man,  and  shall  he  not  draw  them 
forth  from  the  deep  recesses,  where  almighty  wis- 
dom has  deposited  them  for  his  use?  Do  gushing 
streams  pour  down  from  barren  hills  into  unfruit- 
ful vallies,  and  shall  he  fail  to  subdue  to  his  ser- 
vice the  mighty  power,  which,  since  the  world 
began,  has  thus  been  wasting  its  gigantic  strength, 
and  waiting  only  for  the  controlling  hand  of  man 
to  direct  its  energies  to  the  mill,  the  forge,  the 
loom,  and  all  the  infinite  variety  of  machineries, 
by  which  the  comforU  of  life  are  extendetl,  mul- 
tiplied and  diffused  ?  Do  his  insular  situation,and 
safe  and  capacious  harbors,  give  him  peculiar  ad- 
vantages for  commercial  enterprise,  and  shalJ  be 
not  spread  his  sails  to  every  wind  of  heaven,  and 
devote  himself  to  ihe  noble  task  of  communicating 
to  every  part  of  the  earth  all  the  peculiar  adratt- 
tages  of  each  ? 
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That  such  is  the  duty  of  man  to  liis  Maker  and 
his  race,  none  will  deny  ;  and,  so  far  as  legislation 
18  necessary  to  the  fulfilment  of  this  duty,  so  iar 
sbould  it  be  directed  to  that  object.  But  how 
would  this  task  be  performed  by  a  legislative  body, 
supreme  in  all  things,  and  giving  law  in  all  things, 
to  a  country  extending  from  Passamaquoddy  to 
Cape  Florida,  to  the  Gulph  of  Mexico,  and  to  the 
shores  of  the  Pacific ;  a  country  embracing  eyery 
variety  of  soil,  and  climate,  and  production,  and 
including  Tarious  states,  some  exclusiyely  fitted 
foT  agriculture,  some  for  manufactures,  and  some 
for  commerce?  Could  the  system  of  legislation 
ivhich  is  best  for  each,  be  best  for  all  ?  Must  the 
resources  of  all  be  but  partially  and  imperfectly 
<»lled  forth ;  or  must  the  mean  necessary  to  their 
ftill  development  in  one  part,  be  used  to  the  utter 
destruction  of  all  hope  of  a  like  result  in  the  other? 
Gentlemen — we  had  just  seen  the  trial  and  the 
fiailure  of  a  like  experiment  made  on  this  princi- 
ple. The  British  colonies  in  North  America,  so 
long  as  the  parent  government  confined  her  legis* 
lation  to  the  proper  objects  of  mere  commercial 
regulation,  had  grown  and  flourished  in  a  degree 
unexampled  in  the  history  of  man.  But  a  claim 
«va8  set  up  by  the  im|)erial  parliament,  of  a  right 
to  l(«gislate  for  the  colonies  in  all  things ;  by  an 
old  country,  for  a  country  in  its  in&ncy ;  by  a 
eonimercial  and  manufacturing  country,  for  a 
country  almost  exclusively  agricultural.  The 
consequence  of  this  pretension  was  a  severance  of 
the  connexion,  which  our  fathers  saw  roust  be  fiital 
to  the  ultimate  prosperity  of  the  colonies. 

TV  hat  different  result  could  have  been  expected, 
bad  the  general  congress  of  the  United  States 
been  endued  with  powers  to  legislate  in  all  things 
for  the  whole  of  this  vast  continent  ?  How  long 
would  it  have  been  before  a  fixed  local  majority 
would  find  or  create  a  fixed  local  interest,  to  be 
advanced  by  legislation  at  the  expense  of  a  fixed 
local  minority?  What  hope  would  there  have 
been,  tliat  such  a  project,  once  formed,  would  ever 
bave  been  relinquished  ?  In  small  communities, 
the  occasions  for  such  combinations  might  benK)re 
obvious  and  more  frequent.  But  in  such  it  might 
not  always  be  in  vain  to  appeal  to  the  sympathy 
or  magnanimity  of  the  stronger  party.  Such  an 
appeal,  made  in  an  assembly  of  the  people,  ad- 
dressed to  men,  each  acting  for  himself,  and  re- 
sponsible to  none  but  himself,  each  exercising  his 
share  of  legislative  power  in  his  own  person,  and 
for  his  own  behoof;  such  an  appeal,  addressed  to 
men  so  circumstanced,  and  on  behalf  of  friends, 
and  neighbors,  and  kindred,  might  not  uofrequent- 
ly  prevail.  The  unequal  working  of  an  oppres- 
sive system  could  not  be  denied.  Their  own 
senses  would  be  the  witnesses.  The  complaints 
of  the  sufferers  would  sink  into  the  hearts  of  those 
having  daily  before  their  eyes  the  evidence  of  the 
calamities  endured.    But  who  will  expect  a  sacri- 


fice of  interest  to  sympathy  in  favor  of  the  people 
of  a  distant  region,  of  different  manners,  habits, 
opinions,  and  prejudices,  perhaps  of  a  different 
race,  or  deriving  from  their  ancestors  a  far-de- 
scended and  long^cherished  animosity,  both  reli- 
gious and  political  ?  But  even  though,  could  such 
appeals  be  made  to  the  people  directly,  some  mo- 
mentary relentings  might  touch  their  hearts,  what 
advantage  of  this  sort  could  be  expected,  in  a  rs- 
pr$9€ntatwB  assembly,  where  each  roan  acts,  not 
for  himself,  but  for  others,  and  makes  it  a  point  of 
conscience  to  harden  his  heart  against  the  com* 
punctious  visitings  of  nature,  and  to  resist  the  in* 
fluence  of  every  consideration  but  those  that  spring 
from  the  peculiar,  and  even  the  mere  local  inter- 
ests of  his  immediate  constituents? 

Such,  gentlemen,  are  the  evils,  to  which  our 
roasters  in  political  philosophy  allude,  when  they 
warn  us  against  the  consequences  of  consolidation. 
Such  are  the  mischiefs,  against  which  the  authors 
of  our  institutfons  intended  to  guard,  when  distri- 
buting the  powers  of  government  between  the 
functionaries  of  the  states  respectively,  and  those 
of  the  whole  collective  union.  In  the  necessity  of 
devising  some  means  to  place  the  external  rela- 
tions of  all  the  states  on  the  same  footing,  and  to 
unite  the  powers  of  all  for  the  common  defence, 
was  found  the  sole  and  avowed  motive  to  the  adop- 
tion of  the  federal  constitution.  So  far  as  the 
general  government  is  made  instrumental  to  other 
ends  besides  these,  so  far  do  its  administrators  of- 
fend against  the  spirit,  even  when  they  do  not 
transcend  the  letter  of  that  instrument. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  behold  the  state  govern- 
ments in  the  full  exercise  of  that  sovereignty, 
which  holds  at  its  disposal  the  life,  the  liberty,  the 
property  of  every  man  in  the  community ;  yet  so 
restrained  from  any  abuse  of  powers  so  formida- 
ble, that  we  become  almost  unconscious  of  their 
existence.  Yet  there  they  are,  and  so  few  were 
the  limitations  imposed  by  the  original  constitu- 
tion of  this  state  in  particular,  that  theoretical 
politicians  did  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  the  om- 
nipotent legislature  of  Virginia  the  very  6eittt 
ideal  of  a  many -headed  despotism.  Tet  where 
were  its  despotic  acts?  Where  do  we  find  the 
history  of  its  abuse  of  this  seemingly  gigantic 
power?  No  where.  Where  then  do  we  find  the 
principle  which  has  restrained  this  body  from  per- 
verting its  authority  to  any  purpose  of  oppression 
or  injustice? 

We  find  it,  gentlemen,  in  the  total  absence  of 
all  those  sources  of  corrupting  influence,  which 
take  their  rise  in  the  management  of  external  re- 
lations, and  the  disbursement  of  the  vast  revenues 
necessary  for  that  purpose.  Wanting  these,  the 
government  of  Virginia  has  nothing  wherewithal 
to  gild  oppression,  to  varnish  injustice,  to  buy  the 
support  of  the  mercenary,  and  to  engage  the  co- 
operation of  the  ambitious.    Look  at  our  history ! 
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From  what  quarter  of  the  atate  baa  the  Toice  of 
complaint  riaen  up  againit  the  atate  government, 
for  the  alleged  abuae  of  any-  of  ita  powera  ?  W  hat 
public  functionary,  however  armed  with  official 
authority,  however  conapicuoua  for  talent,  how- 
ever illustrioua  for  public  aervice,  haa  dared  to  de- 
fy the  popular  will,  or  profeaiing  to  reapect  it,  haa 
attempted  to  mould  it  to  the  purpoaea  of  his  am- 
bition ?  Look,  gentlemen,  to  the  higheft  office  in 
the  gift  of  the  people  of  this  atate.  Whofoela  tlie 
influence  of  the  incumbent  ?  Reapectable  aa  he 
certainly  ia,  how  many  of  ub  here  preaent  actually 
know  hia  name?  Who  haa  ever  imputed  to  him 
the  power  of  controlling  elections  in  fovor  of  his 
partizana?  What  fawning  minion  can  he  provide 
for  by  means  of  lucrative  aalariea;  passing  him 
on  from  post -to  post,  and  while  hia  unfitneaa  for 
all  alike  is  maniieat  to  the  world,  retaining  him 
atill  in  office  ?  What  female  of  tainted  reputation 
would  he  dare  to  obtrude  on  the  chaste  society  of 
Richmond  ?  On  whom  can  he  cast  the  mantle  of 
hia  authority  ?  W  here  ia  the  man  whom  his  anoint- 
ing hand  can  conaecrate  aa  hia  aucceaaor? 

Nor  do  1  limit  the  application  of  theae  questions 
to  the  present  incumbent  of  that  office.  The  an- 
awera,  which  would  be  true  in  his  case,  will  prove 
equally  true  with  reference  to  the  most  illustrious 
of  his  predecessors.  The  page  of  Virginia's  an- 
nals is  bright  with  the  most  glorious  names  that 
live  in  history.  Among  them  we  find  that  of 
Patrick  Henry.  "  His  breath  was  agitation,  and 
hia  life  a  storm  whereon  he  rode."  But,  in  the 
silent  discharge  of  his  duties  as  governor  of  Vir- 
ginia, that  tempest  was  stilled :  the  word  of  pow- 
er, which  struck  the  sceptre  from  the  tyrant's 
grasp,  was  heard  no  more;  and  his  official  career 
ia  nowiae  distinguishable  by  any  extraordinary 
influence  or  authority,  from  that  of  the  humblest 
of  his  successora.  There  too  we  find  the  name  of 
Thomas  Jefferson.  As  president  of  the  United 
States,  he  has  been  seen  to  exercise  a  power  over 
the  thoughts,  the  affections,  the  will  of  his  coun- 
trymen, without  example  before  his  time.  As 
governor  of  Virginia,  what  was  he,  but  an  offi- 
cial drudge,  bound  down  to  the  literal  execution  of 
his  limited  functions.^  Was  the  chair  of  state  a 
throne  of  power  to  James  Monroe,  or  but  a  step- 
ping-atone  from  which  his  ambition  might  mount 
— yp — to  a  higJter  place — on  the  footstool — of  the 
president  of  the  United  States  ? 

These  questions,  gentlemen,  are  asked  in  no  in* 
vidious  spirit.  They  are  but  meant  to  remind 
you  bow  perfectly  the  great  ends  of  free  govern- 
ment have  been  accomplished  among  ourselves, 
by  cutting  off  from  the  state  authorities  all  the 
sources  of  influence  which  spring  from  armies, 
and  navies,  and  foreign  representation,  and  the 
enormous  revenues  necessary  to  these  objects. 
Deprived  of  these,  the  full  and  unquestioned  au- 
thority to  prescribe  to  us  aH  the  rules  which  are 


to  regulate  our  civil  conduct,  and  to  enforce  them 
by  the  moat  fearful  penalties,  is  powerleaa,  except 
for  good.  In  like  manner,  in  the  regulation  of 
our  domestic  police,  and  of  tlie  rights  of  individa- 
als,  and  in  all  that  pertaina  to  the  general  welfere 
of  the  people  and  atate,  we  find  the  duties  of  equal 
and  exact  justice  to  all  men  enforced  by  a  reapon- 
sibility  to  the  public  will,  from  which  there  is  no 
escape. 

If  these  things  be  so— if  such  be  the  security  to 
private  right  and  public  weal,  resulting  from  the 
denial  of  auch  means  of  influence  to  those  who 
minister  in  our  domestic  relations — ^how  important 
must  it  be,  to  guard  the  barrier  intended  lo  secure 
our  private  interests  and  pursuits  from  the  inva- 
siona  of  an  authority  armed  with  all  the  power 
and  all  the  influence  incident  to  the  management 
of  the  foreign  relations  of  thia  vast  continent !  The 
danger  is  alike  in  both  cases,  but  far  different  in 
degree.  Was  it  unsafe  to  commit  to  the  state 
executive  the  dispensation  of  the  patronage  inci- 
dent to  the  representation  of  the  miniature  aove- 
reigrnty  of  Virginia  among  the  nations  of  the  earth  ; 
and  can  it  be  safe  to  trust  (o  the  government^ 
which  manages  the  whole  foreign  relations  of  all 
the  atatea  collectively  of  this  extensive  confederacy, 
any,  the  least,  right  to  meddle  in  matters  proper- 
ly belonging  to  the  municipal  sovereignty  ?  If  it  be 
unsafe  to  trust  the  trident — the  thunder-bolt — ^the 
olive-branch — to  him  who  presidea  over  the  calm 
relations  of  private  life,  can  it  be  safe  to  permit 
him  who  ia  already  femiliar  with  these  emblems 
of  rule  and  instruments  of  power,  to  touch,  with 
his  heavy  hand,  the  delicate  interests  of  individu- 
als, and  to  bring  his  portentous  authority  to  inter- 
fere in  adjusting  the  domestic  rights  and  relations 
of  men? 

These  thoughts  are  suggested,  gentlemen,  for  the 
purpose  of  presenting  fully  to  your  view  the  ob- 
jects which  the  framers  of  our  institutions  proposed 
to  themselves,  in  dissociating  the  power  to  regu- 
late the  foreign  relations  of  the  confederacy,  from 
the  power  to  manage  the  domestic  concerns,  and 
to  legislate  over  the  peculiar  interests  of  the  states 
respectively.  How  far  their  purposes  were  wise, 
and  their  plan  judicious,  is  well  illustrated  by  the 
operation  of  the  state  governments  in  which  this 
plan  has  done  its  perfect  work.  If  it  baa  feiled 
elsewhere,  it  is  because  the  wise  and  patriotic 
statesmen  of  that  day  had  no  measure  by  which  to 
estimate  with  accuracy  the  force  of  the  untried 
powers  which  they  were  about  to  commit  to  the 
hands  of  the  federal  government  The  history  of 
the  time  shows  that  they  but  imperfectly  foresaw 
the  extent  of  those  powers,  the  magnitude  and  im- 
portance of  the  confederacy,  the  abundance  of  its 
resources,  the  overflowing  affluence  of  its  reve- 
nues, and  the  vast  amount  and  various  character  of 
its  wide-spread  and  all-pervading  patronage.  Had 
they  foreseen  these  things,  they  would  have  heeded 
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th«  warning  voice  of  that  great  stategroan,  whoie 
tomb  is  in  the  midst  of  you,*  admonishing  them 
"  that  a  defect  of  power  may  be  supplied,  but  that 
an  excess  of  power  can  never  be  recalled.'' 

Gentlemen,  in  this  simple  proposition  there  is  at 
once  a  manifest  truth  and  a  self-evident  impor- 
tance, which  startle  us  with  their  pelpable  dis- 
tinctness. We  pause.  We  reflect  We  won- 
der that  men  engaged  in  the  delicate  task  of  devi- 
sing a  form  of  government /or  themaelves,  should 
ever  fail  to  practise  on  this  maxim.  What  so 
simple,  as  to  give,  in  the  first  instance,  powers 
certainly  not  excessive,  and,  guided  by  experience, 
to  add  more  as  events  might  show  that  more  were 
necessary  ?  , 

Gentlemen,  this  is  precisely  the  problem  which 
the  framers  of  our  institutions  proposed  to  work, 
in  adjusting  the  balance  of  power  between  the 
state  and  federal  governments.  With  a  vast  ma- 
jority of  the  men  of  that  day  there  was  a  para- 
mount desire  to  guard  the  sovereignty  of  the 
states,  and  by  no  means  to  arm  the  hands  of  fede- 
ral functionaries  with  any  pretext  for  interfering 
with  the  proper  subjects  of  state  legislation.  But 
it  happened,  unfortunately,  that  while  these  were 
candidly  discussing  the  more  or  less  of  power, 
which  might  be  entrusted  to  the  federal  govern- 
ment without  impairing  the  sovereignty  of  the 
states,  there  were  some  among  them  who  deemed 
any  such  distribution  of  powers  wholly  impracti- 
cable. To  them  the  very  idea  of  state  sovereignty 
was  alternately  an  object  of  dread  and  of  derision. 
To  them  it  seemed  "that  the  rod  of  Aaron  must 
swallow  up  the  rods  of  the  magicians,  or  that  the 
rods  of  the  magicians  would  devour  the  rod  of 
Aaron."  I  here  use  the  language  of  one  of  the 
members  of  the  convention  which  framed  the 
constitution,  as  spoken  in  debate,  and  recorded. by 
the  hand  of  him  who  uttered  it  To  such  gentle- 
men it  seemed  best  to  carry  out  the  parable,  in 
conformity  with  the  scriptural  account,  and  so  to 
give  the  rods  of  the  magicians  to  be  devoured  by 
the  rod  of  Aaron. 

It  is  no  impeachment  of  the  motives  of  such  men 
to  say,  that  in  all  attempts  to  adjust  the  balance  of 
power,  they  were  ever  ready  to  throw  their  weight 
into  tlie  scale  of  the  central  government  Hence 
the  warning  voice  of  Patrick  Henry  was  uttered 
to  unheeding  ears.  The  consequence  has  been  that 
we  have  lived  to  experience  the  truth,  so  simple  in 
its  announcement,  and  in  its  application  so  little 
understood;  and  to  learn  that  a  government,  how- 
ever weak,  having  power  to  assume  more  power, 
has  already  too  much.  Overlooking  this,  we  have 
fallen  into  an  unsuspecting  confidence  in  the  suf- 
ficiency of  the  state  governments  to  control  federal 
usurpations,  until  the  authority  and  name  of  the 
state  governments  hare  sunk  into  contempt,  un- 

^Pfttrick  Henry  lie*  burled  In  the  county  of  CampbeN  in 
which  the  town  of  Lynchburg  le  eituMed. 


der  the  overwhelming  power  of  the  government 
of  the  United  States,  and  all  the  rights  of  a  fixed 
local  minority  are  held  at  the  mercy  of  a  fixed 
local  majority,  interested  to  plunder  and  oppress. 

I  have  said  that  the  error  which  has  led  to  these 
consequences  had  its  rise  in  a  miscalculation  of 
the  force  of  the  untried  powers  conferred  by  the 
constitution  on  the  federal  government.  But  there 
was,  moreover,  a  fatally  mistaken  reliance  on  the 
pride  of  state  sovereignty,  and  the  attachment  of 
the  people  to  the  authority  and  institutions  of  their 
states  respectively. ' 

In  that  day  the  primitive  people  of  the  ancient 
and  respectable  states  of  New  JBngland,  cherish- 
ed, in  a  spirit  of  exclusive  appropriation,  the  ho- 
nor of  their  descent  from  men,  who,  for  conscience 
sake,  had  turned  their  backs  on  all  the  comforts  of 
civilized  life,  on  all  the  dear  delights  of  home,  and 
on  all  the  hallowed  scenes  of  their  father  land,  to 
seek,  in  a  savage  wilderness,  a  sanctuary  of  the 
heart,  where  they  might  worship  God  in  their  own 
way.  This  was  iheiw  peculiar  boast  and  pride.  In 
this  the  other  states  had  no  part.  Far  from  it ; 
ibr  south  of  the  Chesa^ieake  they  saw  tlie  descend- 
ants of  the  very  men,  with  whom  their  ancestors 
had  struggled,  in  their  common  country,  for  mas- 
tery, for  property,  for  freedom,  and  for  life. 

In  that  day,  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  still 
celebrated  in  their  hearts  the  mild  glories  of  their 
pacific  triumphs  over  the  savage  race.  To  them, 
the  success  which  had  crowned  their  labor  of  love, 
and  established  them  the  peaceful  and  prosperous 
masters  of  a  soil  unstained  by  blood,  was  a  source 
of  exultation  all  their  own. 

Interposed  between  these,  the  state  of  New 
Tork  still  retained  many  of  the  features  of  her 
original  character  as  a  Dutch  colony.  The  un- 
couth names,  the  habits,  the  manners,  and,  in  some 
measure,  the  language  of  her  people,  distinguish- 
ed them  from  their  neighbors  on  either  hand. 
Their  traditional  honors  were  those  of  another  and 
a  rival  race.  The  triumphs  of  the  Blakes  and  Bos- 
cawens  of  England,  were  not  tkeir  boast  Their 
glory  was  in  the  achievements  of  De  Ruyter  and 
Van  Tromp,  in  laurels  plucked  from  the  British 
crown,  and  in  the  long  and  doubtful  struggle  main- 
tained with  the  British  flag,  for  the  mastery  of  the 
narrow  seas. 

Proudest  of  all,  in  that  day,  stood  old  Tibgi- 
NiA,  vaunting  her  descent  from  the  gallant  cava- 
liers, who  had  poured  out  their  blood  like  water 
in  loyal  devotion  to  an  undeserving  prince:  who, 
when,  all  was  lost,  found  refuge  here — and  here, 
in  defiance  of  the  parliament  of  England,  offered 
an  asylum  to  his  worthless  and  ungrateful  son. 
She  had  scarce  then  forgotten,  when,  in  the  pro- 
vinces beyond  the  Delaware,  she  saw  none  but 
the  Swede  and  the  Hollander,  and  the  lineal  and 
devoted  inheritor  of  the  far-descended  antipathy 
between  the  Round-head  and  the  Cavalier.  In  that 
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day  Virginia  had  not  forgotten  to  boast  that  the 
love  of  liberty  which  then  animated  her,  was  a 
principle  hardly  more  lofty  and  generous,  than  her 
sleadikst  and  deroted  loyalty  in  earlier  times.  It 
was  her  pride  to  reflect,  that  in  all  her  struggles 
with  power,  no  want  of  fidelity,  no  want  of  grati- 
tude, no  disregard  of  natural  or  covenanted  obliga- 
tions, and  no  defect  of  magnanimity,  could  be  im- 
puted to  her.  When  the  crown  was  turn  from  the 
head  of  Charles  I.  she  had  stood  alone  in  her  loy- 
alty ;  she  was  the  last  to  acknowledge  the  usurper ; 
the  last  to  submit  to  inevitable  necessity,  and  the 
first  to  return  to  her  allegiance,  in  defiance  of  a 
power  before  which  Euro|)e  trembled.  In  the  re- 
cent conflict  she  had  not  dishonored  her  old  renown. 
Though  foremost  in  the  race  of  revolution,  she  liad 
been  the  last  to  renounce  her  alleg^nce ;  and  in 
I  his,  her  resolute  fidelity  to  the  crown,  she  saw  a 
justification  of  her  resistance  to  the  usurpation  of 
parliament,  and  her  final  renunciation  of  that  rela- 
tion to  the  king  himself,  to  which  he,  by  abetting 
that  usur^kation,  had  shown  himself  unfaithful. 
The  men  of  that  day  did  not  need  to  be  told  that 
it  was  not  on  the  fourth  day  of  July,  1776,  that 
Virginia  first  proclaimed  her  independence.  What 
others  then  declared  their  purpose  of  doing,  she  had 
already  done.  It  was  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  the 
preceding  month,  that  she,  by  her  own  separate 
act,  completed  the  organization  of  her  own  sepa- 
rate government,  and,  taking  her  independent 
stand  among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  put  in  ope- 
ration that  constitution  under  which  we  were  born. 
No,  gentlemen !  the  sons  of  Virginia  in  that  day 
needed  not  that  this  proud  chapter  in  her  history 
should  be  read  to  them.  In  that  day  they  looked 
not  abroad  for  topics  of  exultation  and  themes  of 
praise.  Virginia  had  not  then  fbrgotten  to  claim 
the  first  of  men  as  peculiarly  her  own.  The  voice 
of  her  Henry  still  sounded  in  her  ears.  The  wis- 
dom of  her  Mason  still  guided  her  councils.  The 
rising  splendor  of  her  Jefierson  still  shone  for  her 
alone,  and  along  her  vallies  the  last  dying  echoes 
of  the  cannon  of  York -Town  still  reverberated. 
Look  where  she  might,  what  was  there  of  wisdom 
and  greatness  and  virtue,  in  the  history  of  man,  to 
which  her  own  annals  might  not  furnish  a  paral- 
lel }  How  poor  in  comparison  tlie  boast  of  Eng- 
land's poetic  moralist, 

**  That  Chatham*8  language  was  bit  mother  tongue, 
And  Wolfe's  great  name  compatriot  irfch  hie  own  !*' 

Was  this  an  unwholesome  and  distempered  pride  ? 
Ask  your  own  hearts!  Ask  the  history  of  Vir- 
ginia, while  cherishing  these  hallowed  recollec- 
tions, her  sons,  emulous  of  the  example  of  their 
fathers,  secured  to  her — not  by  numbers — not  by 
wealth  ;  but  by  intellectual  pre-eminence — by 
moral  worth — ^by  magnanimous  and  self-renoun- 
cing devotion  to  the  common  weal — the  first  place 
in  this  vast  confederacy  ! 

But,  gentlemen,  with  the  wisdom  or  folly  of 


these  feelings  we  hav  e  nothing  now  to  do.  W  bether 
for  good  or  ill,  they  have  had  their  day.  They 
have  done  their  work,  and  their  place  is  now  amoog 
the  things  that  are  past.  It  is  no  longer  in  our 
choice  to  revive  them  if  we  would.     21uy  are 

gOrU — FOREVER. 

But  these  sentiments,  gentlemen,  were  among 
the  elements  with  which  the  framers  of  our  insti- 
tutions had  to  do.  In  these  they  saw  a  principle 
of  repulsion  between  the  states,  against  which 
they  deemed  it  necessary  to  provide.  In  doing 
this,  they  did  not  miscalculate  the  energy  of  this 
principle  of  state  pride.  They  only  mistook  its 
duration.  They  did  not  deem  it  possible  that  the 
time  should  ever  come,  when,  in  the  eyes  of  her 
own  sons,  Virginia  in  herself  should  be  nothing; 
when  the  memory  of  her  glorious  deeds  should  be 
forgotten,  and  their  anniversaries  pass  by  un- 
heeded ;  when  her  own  proud  banner  should  no 
longer  float  above  her  capitol ;  and  when  all  her 
pride  of  sovereignty  and  independence  should  be 
habitually  derided  as  the  apery  of  childr^i^  doing 
the  honors  of  the  baby-house»  and  mimicking  the 
airs  of  men  and  women. 

These  things  may  be  foolish;  but  they  were 
follies  for  which  wise  men  made  allowance.  Their 
existence  was  taken  into  the  account,  and  the  ba- 
lance of  power  was  adjusted  to  them.  They  thus 
become  an  essential  element  in  the  constitution  it- 
self. They  are  like  the  follies  and  weaknesses 
and  passions  of  man,  which  are  a  part  of  his  na- 
ture, and  to  which  God  himself  conforms  and 
adapts  his  laws.  They  are  as  the  centrifugal  force 
in  the  planetary  system,  which,  duly  restrained 
by  a  counterpollent  energy,  preserves  the  order  of 
the  universe,  and  without  which,  all  must  tumble 
into  shapeless  ruin. 

Is  it  not  then  our  duty  to  cherish  them?  Do 
we  not  owe  it  to  ourselves  and  our  children,  as 
well  as  to  our  ancestors,  to  cherish  the  mennory  of 
their  virtues,  and  their  noble  deeds;  to  keep  fresh 
in  our  minds  the  recollection  of  all  that  is  glorious 
in  the  history  of  Virginia;  to  fim  the  flame  of 
state  pride  in  our  hearts;  to  keep  her  indepen- 
dence and  sovereignty  ever  present  to  our  thought^ 
to  habituate  ourselves  not  only  to  regard  her  as 
one  of  the  bright  stars  of  our  fixieral  constellation, 
but  as,  in  and  of  herself,  a  suit,  sole  and  self- 
poised  in  the  firmament  of  the  commonwealth  of 
nations? 

And  shall  they  who  cherish  these  sentiments, 
be  denounced  as  hostile  to  the  union  of  these 
states?  Trust  me,  gentlemen,  it  is  by  these  alone 
that  the  union  itself  can  be  preserved.  It  is  by 
these  alone. that  union  can  be  prevented  from  de- 
generating into  one  vast  consolidated  des|)Otism. 
There,  as  over  the  wide  expanse  of  the  Russian 
empire,  the  genius  of  arbitrary  sway  shall  brood, 
until  the  free  spirit  of  our  Anglo-Saxon  race  shall 
burst  its  bonds,  and,  by  forcible  disruption,  tear 
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asunder  the  whole  incongruous  mass,  and  cover 
this  continent,  like  that  of  Europe,  with  the  ruins 
of  a  mighty  empire,  broken  up  into  kingdoms  and 
states,  implacable  in  mutual  hate^  embitterad  by 
the  memory  of  former  ties. 

I  repeat  it,  gentlemen ;  if  we  would  avoid  this 
fearful  consummation,  we  must  strive  to  renew  in 
our  minds  the  same  sentiments  which  once  made 
Virginia  glorious,  and  which  made  her  glory  pre- 
cious to  her  sons.  And  said  I,  that  this  attempt 
would  now  be  vain  ?  That  the  spirit  of  our  fe- 
thers  was  no  more  among  us,  but  gone,  with  their 
achievements,  to  the  history  of  the  past?  O !  gen- 
tlemen, can  this  be  so?  Can  you  look  thus  coldly 
on  that  past  ?  Can  we,  in  fancy,  summon  from 
the  tomb  the  forms  of  the  mighty  dead,  and  shall 
not  our  hearts  be  kindled,  and  shall  not  our  spirits 
burn  within  us,  to  emulate  those  who  acted  and 
sufTered,  that  we  might  be  free,  honored  and  pros- 
perQus  ?  Where  do  we  find  the  brave  in  war,  the 
wise  in  council,  and  the  eloquent  in  debate,  and 
Virginia's  sons  are  not  among  the  foremost?  Are 
not  the  names  of  Washington  and  Henry,  and 
Jefforson  and  Madison,  and  Marshall  and  Ran- 
dolph, all  her  property?  Are  not  these  her  jewels; 
and  shall  she,  unlike  the  mother  of  the  Gracchi, 
pine,  because  others  may  outshine  her  in  such 
baubles  as  mere  gold  can  buy  ?  Can  you  consent 
to  throw  these  honors  into  common  stock,  and  to 
share  your  portion  in  Washington  with  the  French 
of  Louisiana,  and  the  Dutch  of  New  York,  and 
the  renegades  from  every  comer  of  the  earth, 
who  swarm  their  great  commercial  cities,  and  call 
themselves  your  eoutUrymen  and  his!  What 
fellowship  have  we  with  thoee  who  change  their 
country  with  their  climate?  The  Virginian  is  a 
Virginian  every  where.  In  the  wilds  of  the  west, 
CO  the  sands  of  Florida,  on  the  shores  of  the  Pa- 
cific—every where  his  heart  turns  to  Virginia — 
every  where  he  worships  with  his  face  toward  the 
temple  of  freedom  erected  here.  To  us,  who  re- 
main, it  belongs  to  minister  at  the  altar — to  feed 
tbe  flame— one/,  if  need  be,  to  supply  the  sacrifice. 
Do  this,  and  Virginia  will  again  be  recognized  as 
tbe  mother  of  nations ;  as  the  guide  and  exemplar 
of  the  states  that  have  sprung  from  her  bosom, 
and  been  nourished  by  her  substance.  False  to 
herself,  and  to  the  honor  of  the  common  origin, 
these  will  desert  and  spurn  her.  True  to  the 
memory  of  the  illustrk>us  dead,  true  to  her  oM 
renown,  her  sons,  from  every  realm,  shall  flock 
to  her  as  to  their  tower  of  strength,  and,  in  her 
hour  of  trial,  if  that  hour  shall  come,  shall  stand 
around  her,  and  guard  her  like  a  wall  of  fire. 


CONSCIENCE. 

Comclenca  If  to  the  moral  nature  what  ooaoion  saiiM  to  to 
the  iotellectual.  When  h  It  lost,  the  tIciIb  of  rice  ki  a  epect- 
men  of  moral  lofaali]r.— Hffperiaw. 


NEW  VIEW  OF  THE  SOLAR  SYSTEM. 

(cOWTmifBD.) 

I  have  said,  that  tbe  distances  of  the  planets  from  the 
mm,  and  the  velocity  they  have  in  their  orbits,  most  be 
Bseertained  from  pkysieel  deia,  very  different  from  the 
means  now  employed.  I  have  also  said,  that  the  pro- 
gressive motion  of  the  8an  most  limit  and  equalize  the 
progreesive  motion  of  tbe  planeik  But  this  has  been 
denied,  and  the  reason  given,  is,  "  that  the  different  ve- 
locities of  tbe  planeU  which  has  been  mathematically 
ascertained  to  exist,  and  about  which  no  one  at  all  ac- 
quainted with  mathematics  will  now  qaestion,  disproves 
your  assertion— and  without  fiirther  proof  on  your  part, 
tbe  sun  cannot  be  considered  a  progressive  body ;  and 
your  notion  about  the  equal  velocity  of  the  planets  must 
be  discarded." 

Now  it  is  quite  immaterial,  as  it  respects  my  views 
of  the  solar  system,  whether  the  Sun  is  a  stationary 
body,  and  the  planets  moving  round  him  in  orbits  re- 
turning into  themselves,  or  he  a  progressive  body,  and 
the  planets  moving  round  him  in  orbits  not  returning 
into  themselves,  as  to  tkti  particular  question.  I  shall, 
therefore,  proceed  at  once  to  show  that  the  planets  must 
hare  the  same  velocity,  even  to  a  second  of  time,  or 
their  periods  would  be  very  different  from  what  they  are. 

The  European  mathematicians  say,  that  Mercury 
performs  one  period  in  eighty-seven  days  twenty-three 
hours — Venus  in  884  days  17  hours.  Then,  for  greater 
convenience,  I  will  reduce  these  days  or  times  to  hours. 
Mercury's  time  will  be  8,1 11  hours,  and  Venus'  5,393. 
Now  divide  the  time  of  Venus  by  tbe  time  of  Mercury : 

8,111)5,393(81,171 

4,888    

8,111 

1,171 

Here  then  we  have  two  periods  for  Mercury  and  nearly 
half  of  another,  while  Venus  makes  one.  This  is  very 
plain,  very  simple,  and  very  easily  understood.  But  I 
will  now  give  to  Mercury  110,000  miles  an  hour  in  his 
path,  and  to  Venus  81,000,  as  it  is  said  to  have  been 
demonstrated,  (and  always  mathematieaUy,  of  course,) 
to  be  the  real  facts,  and  are  so  stated  in  our  books,  and 
so  taught  in  our  schools : 

Mercury  8,111         hours.    Venus  5,393       hours. 
110,000  miles.  81,000  miles. 


838,810,000 


5,383,000 
43,144 


436,833,000 

If  we  divide  the  disUnce  Venus  moves  to  make  one  re- 
volution, by  the  distance  Mercury  moves  to  make  one, 
the  result  shows  the  error  of  the  mathematicians  in 
giving  diflereut  velocities  to  these  two  bodies. 

83,888)000)  436,758  (000  (1,804,538 
838,880 


804,538 


838,880 


By  giving  the  vetoekies  to  these  two  planets,  aocording 
to  our  mathematieal  teaehera,  Mercury  would  make 
but  one  revolution  and  part  of  another  only,  while  Ye* 
nus  makes  one.  Whereas  it  is  well  known  that  Mer- 
cury actually  makes  two  revolutions  and  nearly  half  of 
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another  while  Venus  is  performing  one.  Now,  what  is 
true  of  these  two  planets,  is  true  of  all  the  others ;  and 
whateTer  may  be  the  real  velocity  of  Mereary,  is  cer- 
tainly the  real  velocity  of  all  the  other  planets.  Give 
to  Venus  the  velocity  given  to  Mercury,  and  then  their 
periods  correspond,  and  all  is  harmony ;  but  give  them 
different  velocities,  and  the  results  cannot,  by  any  cor- 
rect mathematical  process,  by  no  conceivable  arrange- 
ment of  figures  or  numbers,  be  made  to  correspond  and 
hahnonise  with  the  real  facts  as  they  exist  in  thia  our 
field  of  ereatioii. 

If  we  take  the  Earth  and  Jupiter,  similar  results  will 
follow.  The  Earth  makes  one  period  in  8,766  hours, 
and  Jupiter  in  103,986.  Then  divide  the  time  of  Jupi- 
ter by  the  time  of  the  Earth  r 

8»766)  103,926  (117,600 

8,766      

8,766 

16,866 
8,766 

7,500 

8,766 

Heie,  also,  we  find  that  the  number  of  the  revolutions 
of  the  Elarth,  corresponds  to  a  second  of  time  to  the  real 
factS)  as  they  exist  in  relation  to  these  two  planets,  in 
the  system,  as  it  came  from  the  hands  of  its  Creator. 
Then  what  will  be  the  result,  if  we  take  the  mathema- 
ticians for  our  guide  7  If  we  give  to  the  Earth  68,000 
miles  an  hour  in  her  path,  she  will  move  in  8,766  hours 
696,088,000  miles  in  making  one  period ;  and  if  we  give 
Jupiter  89,000  miles  an  hour,  he  will  move  in  103,926 
hours  3,014,086,000  miles,  to  complete  one  of  his  pe- 
riods. Then  divide  the  distance  run  by  Jupiter,  by  the 
distance  run  by  the  Earth : 

696,088)000)  3,014,086  (000  (533,646 
8,980,440  696,088 

33,646 


596,088 

According  to  the  mathematicians^  then,  the  Earth  ought 
to  make  but  five  revolutions  and  a  fraction  of  another, 
while  Jupiter  makes  one.  Thus  it  is  with  all  the  other 
planets.  Here  I  might  say  that  the  whole  of  the  phe- 
nomena which  we  observe  among  the  planets,  proves 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  mathematician,  the  infallibility 
of  the  data  I  here  present,  and  that  friongu/oium  is  an 
absolute  absurdity  when  applied  to  the  planetary  bo- 
dies. The  mathematicians  are  not  only  in  error  as  to 
the  distances  of  the  planets  from  the  Sun— they  are 
most  egregiously  so  as  to  the  dififisrent  vdocities  they 
have  given  them  in  their  paths. 

I  have  been  latterly  advised  to  submit  my  views  to 
some  of  the  learned  in  Europe :  but  why  should  I  do 
this  7  Are  we  destitute  of  common  sense  in  the  United 
States  7  Are  we  still  in  leading  strings  7  It  is  true  I  stand 
somewhat  in  relation  to  the  Copernican  system,  as  Co- 
pernicus himself  did  in  relation  to  the  system  of  the 
Egyptian  astrononrar ;  but  with  this  difference,  he  had 
the  ignorance  of  an  unenlightened  age  to  combat ; 
whereas  I  am  free  to  think,  and  in  a  land  where  the 
human  mind  is  unfettered  by  either  religious  or  politi- 
cal despotism.    Then  why  appeal  to  foraignera?    I 


have  said,  the  Earth  is  not  more  than  5,000,000  of  miles 
from  the  Son,  nor  is  Jupiter  more  than  55,000,000,  and 
that  no  one  planet  has  a  greater  velocity  in  its  orbit  than 
another.  This  can  be  proved  or  disproved  in  the  Uni- 
ted States.  There  will  certainly  be  no  necessity  for  us 
to  ask  foreign  aid. 

But  the  four  bodies  which  exist  between  the  orbits  of 
Mars  and  Jupiter,  seem  to  have  excited  a  very  deep 
interest  among  the  mathematicians  of  the  present  age. 
The  phenomena  they  exhibit  to  the  observers  of  their 
positions  and  motions,  are  so  very  different  from  all  the 
other  planets,  that  some  of  them  agree  that  their  mo- 
tions, positions,  and  relative  distances,  together  with 
the  intersection  of  their  orbits,  constitutes  a  state  cf 
things  entirely  "  inexplicable  upon  any  known  princi- 
ples of  science."  Olbers  and  Brewster  suppose  these 
bodies  to  be  fragments  of  an  expk>ded  planet,  which 
occupied  that  region  of  space  at  some  period  of  creation* 
My  view  of  the  solar  system  embraces  this  opinion — 
and  I  think  I  may  safely  say,  that  the  decfrv-eu^iuf 
tAeory,  which  I  shall  now  soon  present  to  the  learned, 
will  clear  up  all  difficulties  respecUng  these  bodies,  by 
showing  mof AemslieoDy  why  their  orbits  mast  necessa- 
rily intersect  each  other,  and  why  their  aphelion  and 
perihelium  distances  are  as  necessarily  so  very  difi^ 
rent  firom  each  other,  and  from  all  the  other  planets.  It 
is  very  certain  that  the  principles  upon  which  the  ms- 
tfaematieians  of  the  last  and  preceding  century  based 
their  system,  as  projection  and  gravitation,  will  never 
solve  the  difiicukies  involved  in  the  phenomena  exhibit- 
ed by  these  bodies. 


MUSINGS  OF  NAPOLEON. 

Some  lines  appeared  several  months  ago  in  the  Me^ 
senger  suggested  by  a  painting  of  Napoleon  meditating 
on  the  rock  of  St.  Helena.  An  engraving  from  the 
same  painting  gave  rise  to  the  following  stanzas : — 

For  three-score  moons,  sepulchral  isle. 
There  lived  in  thee  a  thinking  man— • 

Lived,  though  his  light,  to  fiide  the  while. 
With  the  first  waning  moon  began. 

And  who  was  he,  of  mighty  name  7 
He  wore  the  earth's  imperial  wreath — 

A  spur  of  fire,  a  crest  of  fiame. 
And  sword  that  never  knew  its  aheath. 

Tomb  of  the  bmve !  thy  rock-bound  beach 

Received  a  wreck :  no  other  isle 
His  equal  saw — ^then  thou  can'st  teach 

How  rainbow-like  is  fortune's  smile. 

What  are  his  thoughts,  'twere  vain  to  say — 
That  bov'ring  sea-fowl  cannot  speak ; 

Nor  can  the  clouds  that  roll  all  day. 
Nor  waves  that  chafe  yon  island  bleak. 

But  yet  he  thinks:  does  Egypt's  coast 

Its  Delta  rise,  or  fruitless  sands— 
Aboukir's  bay— or  Turkish  host — 

Or  are  his  thoughts  on  other  lamls  7 
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Perhaps  he  thinka  of  that  proud  steed, 
Who  scorned,  like  him,  the  Alpine  chain, 

And  bore  him,  with  electric  speed, 
Down  to  Marengo's  purple  plain. 

His  thoughts  may  mount  the  Pyreneei^ 
And  range  to  seata  of  Moorish  power— 

Alhambra's  groves  of  orange  treeSi . 
Its  gates  of  brass,  and  marble  tower. 

Or  does  he  muse  of  that  proud  Czar 

Who  'mid  war's  desoIaUng  storm, 
The  green-house  burnt,  from  Gaul  afar, 

That  might  hare  kept  his  chaplet  warm  7 

Or  does  he  think  how  kings  did  try, 
To  rock  his  couch  on  Elba's  steeps, 

Till  trump  and  drum  urg'd  on  the  cry  T 
Ambition  dreams,  but  nerer  sleeps. 

Or  does  he  gaze  on  Belgium's  field. 
Where  England's  rose  blush'd  crimson  deep, 

In  Gallic  blood"--where  chargers  reeled. 
And  Albion's  widows  went  to  weep  ? 

But  thought  may  run  in  softer  moods— 
Of  France,  Rome's  king,  his  empress  queen — 

Of  lilies,  brooks,  or  olive  woods — 
His  old  war  steed  'mid  pastures  green ; 

Or  shepherds'  crook  that  rules  the  glen, 

And  bugle  notes  of  gondolier, 
Of  grain  reap'd  down  by  rural  men. 

Or  pilgrim  songs  of  muleteer. 

Or  he  may  muse  on  cottage  flowers^ 
That  deck  some  Gallic  peasant's  home, 

And  vines  that  curl  in  summer  hours. 
Where  the  proud  Seine  is  wont  to  i 


Each  hero  paints  some  moral  tale, 
From  Nimrod  down  to  Charles  the  Swede; 

Just  as  he  ranks  on  glory's  scale, 
From  India's  floods  to  classic  Tweed. 

But  many  more  to  paint,  'tis  thine, 
Than  eastern  tribes  could  ever  tell. 

From  Baibec's  fame  to  Mecca's  shrine. 
Or  else  from  Greece  to  France  la  belle. 

And  this  shall  last  to  latest  time. 
E'en  when  millennial  flowers  shall  grow, 

And  holy  poets  weave  their  rhyme. 
By  winding  Seine  or  classic  Pa 

And  weary,  sea-sick  limbs  shall  leap. 

To  find  yon  isle  of  deep  repose. 
Where  rests  the  man  whose  sword  could  sweep 

From  India's  strand  to  Lapland's  snows. 

From  Scottish  glens  or  Palestine, 
Shall  pilgrims  come— or  from  Peru — 

And  on  the  mound  of  him  recline. 
Who  hither  came  from  Waterloa 

Can  herds  of  deer  their  huntsman  bind  T 
Can -trembling  fawn  or  swift  gazelle 

Turn  from  the  hills  o'er  which  they  wind, 
And  crush  that  hnntman's  soanding  shell  ? 


Retire,  great  man — muse  o'er  the  past ; 

Kneel  to  the  King  of  Sea  and  Land : 
He  wove  the  chain  that  hoMs  thee  fast ; 

Its  links  are  round  his  viewless  hand. 

At  Waterloo— 'tis  thus  we  read — 
A  ehapel  stands ;  on  that  great  day 

Untouched :  turn  then  devotion's  bead— 
This  fact  might  teach  all  men  to  pray— 

Or  else  thy  blood-red  sun^  goes  down, 
Nor  leaves  one  charm  of  soft  twilight, 

No  orange  bloom,  nor  olive  crown, 
Nor  evening  stai^-but  starless  night! 

Bat  I  forget  (for  fimcy's  spell, 

A  moment's  space  had  made  me  dream,) 
That  death  hath  not  yet  tolled  thy  knell, 

'Mid  ocean's  moan  and  sea-bird's  scream* 


H. 


BENEFITS  OP  KNOWLEDGE 
ON  MORALS. 


(A  coadnaation  of  the  reply  to  the  aiitboref  the  c 
lailuaBoe  of  Morals.") 


ays  on  *<  The 


BT  A  NATITS  OF  GOOCHLAND,  VmOlNIA. 

When  all  was  pure  and  spotless,  the  earth  a  para- 
dise, and  the  character  of  man  unstained,  virtue  with 
an  unflickering  lamp  lighted  the  patb  of  duty.  Now 
all  has  changed.  The  feelings  and  passions  of  the 
human  bosom  are  perverted.  And  whether  we  view 
man  as  a  poor  outcast  in  the  sandy  and  parched  deserts 
of  Arabia — a  wanderer  on  the  inhospitable  shores  of 
Kamtscfaatka — a  solitary  dweller  amidst  the  splendid 
ruins  of  antiquity,  or  a  denizen  of  some  crowded  and 
refined  metropolis,  we  find  him  with  a  disposition  to 
feel,  think,  and  to  act  for  himself.  AU  other  created 
things  follow  their  appointed  order  and  unvarying 
course,  with  no  wandering  from  their  orbits — no  varia* 
tions — no  changes.  The  stars  twinkle,  and  the  flowers 
bud  and  bloom  as  they  did  in  the  earliest  period  of 
time.  Bat  man  has  been  passing  around  the  whole 
-cycle  of  vices,  ignorance  and  change.  If  now  and  then 
the  philoeophers  have  been  sending  forth  their  oracles 
of  wisdom,  as  their  only  means  of  serving  and  enlight- 
ening their  race,  and  or  making  the  dreary  path  of 
man's  pilgrimage  eloquent  with  the  voice  of  truth,  too 
many  have  turned  aside  from  the  refreshing  streams  of 
knowledge,  to  quench '  their  depraved  thirsts  with  the 
muddy  and  unwholesome  waters  of  ignorance  and  error. 

Man  is  both  an  intellectual  and  a  moral  being. 
Gifted  with  the  power  of  acquiring  information  of  the 
character  and  condition  of  eternal  objects,  of  events  and 
fiicts,  and  of  turning  his  thoughts  towards  th^  investi* 
gation  of  the  influences  which  shape  his  own  conduct, 
he  can  also  mark  out  the  connexions  which  exist  be> 
tween  diiferent  states  of  things,  and  -follow  them  to 
their  conclusions.  Minerva  came  aH  armed  and  grown 
up  from  Jupiter's  brain,  and  was  immediately  admitted 
into  the  assembly  of  the  gods,  and  made  one  of  the 
moet  faithful  counsellors  of  her  father.  Unlike  the 
fabulous  goddess  of  wisdom,  mortals  can  only  acquird 
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knowledge  by  incessant  toil  and  labor.  Every  blessing 
is  the  reward  of  exertion.  Only  through  labor  comes 
improvement.  A  thousand  precious  jewels  are  scat- 
tered around  us.  There  is  good  in  every  things  The 
earth,  and  air,  and  sea,  are  rich  with  instructions  to 
those  that  learn.  Much  is  within  the  resch  of  the 
human  intellect,  if  it  will  grasp  after  it  Much  that 
will  raise  it  high  above  the  mouldering  clods  of  earth. 
All  creation,  with  its  thousand  marvejs,  is  before  us; 
and  it  is  only  for  man  to  lift  the  veil,  if  he  would  be  in- 
structed in  a  steady  course  of  wisdom  and  of  virtue. 

But  there  are  some  who  contend,  that  the  flame  of 
knowledge  never  blazes  up  except  amidst  the  ruins  of 
morality  and  virtue.  This  cannot  be  its  character* 
What  b  knowledge  7  Is  it  an  instrument  by  which  man 
is  to  be  enslaved,  and  his  mind  is  to  be  brought  under 
the  subjection  of  wild  and  crude  dogmas?  Is  it  the 
cultivation  of  sentiments,  which  are  at  variance  with 
human  happiness?  or  of  principles  which  run  counter 
to  its  interests?  Does  it  familiarize  the  feelings  to 
scenes  of  vice,  and  teach  the  heart  to  forget  the  inspira. 
tions  of  virtue,  or  to  forego  the  pleasures  of  hope  ?  Does 
it  sing  the  siren's  song^-enchanting  the  hapless  listener 
to  destruction  ?  No!  This  is  not  knowledge.  Qo  to  the 
monuments  of  true  greatness  and  learn  what  it  is. 
Read  its  history  in  the  record  of  illustrious  actions ;  in  the 
works  of  philanthropists ;  in  the  triumphs  of  the  patriot. 
It  has  gone  through  the  world  as  a  mighty  conqueror, 
contending  with  power  and  embattled  hosts;  pulling 
down  long  established  institutions,  overthrowing  dynas- 
ties, rooting  out  from  the  human  bosom  prejudices  and 
bigotry,  loosening  the  bonds  of  the  oppressed,  breaking 
the  wand  of  despotism,  opening  a  vast  and  wide  field  of 
thought  and  of  intellectual  enjoyment*  in  which  thoa- 
sands  have  reaped  unadulterated  happiness,  and  pro- 
pared  themselves  to  benefit  their  race  and  their  ooontry. 
The  tokens  of  its  greatness  are  scattered  every  where. 
The  traces  of  its  glorious  march  are  to  be  seen  on  land 
and  on  sea.  It  has  bound  preen  and  never-fading 
wreaths  around  the  brows  of  Galileo  and  Newton, 
Franklin  and  Fulton,  Locke  and  Bacon,  Howard  and 
Wilberforee.  One  of  the  fathers  of  ancient  philosophy 
beautifully  represented  truth  as  the  body  of  Qod^  and 
light  as  his  shadow.  Knowledge  is  truth.  It  is  light 
issuing  out  of  moral  and  intellectual  darkness ;  a  deve- 
lopment of  the  mysteries  of  nature,  and  of  the  pheno- 
mena which  are  continually  bewildering  the  ignorant, 
and  leading  them  into  errors.  It  illuminates  the  pages 
of  religion,  and  offers  to  the  mind  the  food  whieh  is 
necessary  for  the  growth,  nourishment  and  health  of  its 
faculties.  Without  it,  man,  who  was  made  to  soar 
amongst  the  stars,  or  to  rest  in  the  bosom  of  his  God, 
and  to  act  a  noble  and  exalted  part  in  that  great  drama 
in  which  all  created  things  appear,  whether  beautiful 
flower  or  noxious  weed,  the  machinations  of  vile  insectn, 
or  the  works  of  proud  and  immortal  genius,  whether 
the  little  speck  of  creation  which  is  encotmpassed  by  our 
horizon,  or  the  nuroberiess  worlds  which  roll  far  off  in 
the  wide  expanse  of  the  universe,  will  grovel  in  the 
dust,  and  add  no  illustration  of  the  goodness  and  great- 
ness of  infinite  wisdom,  to  the  praises  which  every  other 
created  being  will  sing.  If  it  be  the  duty  and  province 
of  knowledge  to  refine  and  expand  the  faculties,  and  to 
give  us  right  conceptions  of  the  works  of  the  [Physical 
and  moral  worlds^  what  then  can  be  diacovered  in  it 


which  is  calculated  to  obliterate  the  sacred  image  of  the 
great  Creator,  that,  in  his  munificence,  he  had  impressed 
upon  man  7 

Nothing  can  be  seen  in  our  moral  capacities  and  na- 
tures, that  renders  them  unfit  to  be  brought  under  the 
influence  of  knowledge.  Man  oecopies  a  place  in  a 
great  system  of  moral  government,  in  which  he  bean 
cenain  relations  to  a  moral  governor,  and  certain  others 
to  the  beings  with  whom  he  is  aasoeiated.  Aristpg  out 
of  this  relationship,  there  are  duties  for  him  to  perfitrm. 
He  is  endowed  with  powere  and  feelings,  which,  if 
properly  directed,  will  qualify  him  for  his  task.  The 
will,  however,  is  perverse  and  corrupt,  and  has  a  con- 
trolling power,  in  many  cases,  over  the  feelings  and 
affeaions.  They,  too,  in  their  turn,  have  a  poweriiil 
and  an  overwhelming  e£fect  upon  his  determinations 
and  resolutions.  And  when  the  affections  and  feelings 
are  properly  cultivated  and  directed,  the  will  always 
partakes  of  their  complexion.  The  appetites  and  de- 
sires, though  depraved,  can  be  controlled,  and  the  result 
will  be  seen  in  the  oonduct  And  the  only  inquiry  for 
us  to  make  is,  whether  an  improvement  of  the  inteliee- 
tual  iaeulties^  and  the  knowledge  which  can  be  received 
through  the  powera  of  sensation  and  simple  intellect, 
relating  either  to  external  objecu  or  to  mental  pheno- 
mena, to  our  own  actions,  or  to  those  of  others,  and  the 
conclusions  which  are  drawn  from  our  observations,  by 
the  powers  of  reason,  are  calculated  to  contribute  u> 
man's  purity  as  a  moral  being? 

The  mind,  whether  cultivated  or  not,  has  a  great 
influence  on  the  feelings.  By  our  inullect  we  thiok 
and  we  plan.  It  is  ever  active  and  restless;  now 
ranging  through  the  i^orld  of  realities,  then  sporting  in 
one  of  its  own  creation.  The  feelings  may  prompt  os 
to  act,  but  every  scheme  of  life  most  receive  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  judgment.  For  what  other  purposes  was 
this  wonderful  nmchinery  of  the  human  mind  con- 
structed 7  Was  it  formed  for  nothing?  Is  it  possible 
that  the  most  wonderful,  and  the  most  marvellous  of 
all  the  works  of  creation,  is  a  useless  appendage  to  the 
economy  of  eternal  wisdom  7  Every  creature  has  its 
part  to  perform.  The  meanest  animalcule  fulfils  its 
pre-ordered  destiny.  The  annihilation  of  a  single  atom 
would  violate  the  laws  and  disturb  the  arrangefneots 
of  the  universe.  If  it  were  possible  to  blot  out  the 
human  intellect,  and  to  efface  from  man  that  noble  fea- 
ture of  his  character,  which  enables  him  to  think,  to 
reason,  and  to  acquire  knowledge,  what  imaginatioa 
could  picture  to  itself  the  wretched  condition  to  which 
the  human  family  would  be  reduced  7  Moral  and  ac- 
countable beings,  with  depraved  inclinations  and  unhal- 
lowed passions,  wandering  through  the  workl,  like  the 
maniac,  with  no  torch  of  reason  to  illuminate  their  path 
of  duty,  no  memory  to  bequeath  to  them  happy  recol- 
lections, no  imagination  to  paint  to  them  a  blissful  futu- 
rity !  The  extinction  of  the  light  of  reason  would  not 
alter,  in  the  least,  their  evil  propensities.  But  the  pas- 
sions would  be  no  less  restrained.  The  noblest  works 
of  our  roee  are,  at  best,  poor  and  evanescent.  They 
are  heirs  of  decay  and  change.  The  mouldering  relia 
of  the  tomb  are  the  bitterest  mocks  of  their  futility. 
What  then  would  man's  noblest  achievements  be,  witl^ 
out  the  light  of  knowledge  to  guide  him  ?  Frailer  than 
the  withered  leaf  of  autumn  before  the  chasing  winds; 
frailer  than  a  bubble  floating  on  a  lough  and  boisteRNU 
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ocean.  And,  no  doubt,  tho  writer  on  the  Influence  of 
Morals  would  revolt  at  the  shocking  idea  of  erasing 
from  the  human  constitution  its  intellectual  powers. 
Why  then  pursue  such  a  course  towards  it,  as  is  calcu- 
lated  to  dry  up  its  energies?  It  is  a  law  of  nature  im- 
pressed upon  every  created  thing,  that  it  should  be 
cultivated  and  improved,  if  man  ever  wanu  to  make  it 
subservient  to  his  happiness.  The  earth  most  be 
dressed ;  the  herb  of  the  field  must  receive  the  culture 
of  the  husbandman ;  and  the  moral  feelings  must  be 
trained  up  to  a  course  of  virtue.  Why  are  the  mental 
iaculties  to  be  suffered  to  run  wikl?  Why  are  they  to 
renoain  uncultivated  and  unexpended?  It  would  be  in 
vain  to  search  the  annals  of  the  human  race  for  a  single 
example  of  any  good  resulting  from  the  prostration  of 
the  human  inullect.  It  has  ever  been  an  expedient,  by 
which  tyrants  and  oppressors  have  forced  submission 
to  their  cruel  schemes.  Ambitious  and  aspiring  men 
have  often  taken  advantge  of  the  ignorance  of  the 
people,  to  enable  them  to  fulfil  their  unholy  purposes. 
What  else  enabled  Mahomet  to  establish  his  system  of 
religion,  which  has  for  ages  held  in  bondage  multitudes 
of  human  beinga  ?  Europe  was  sunk  in  the  most  pro- 
found ignorance  and  superstition ;  the  people  committed 
the  most  horrid  crimes  and  disorders;  and  the  ecclesi- 
astics had  gained  the  greatest  ascendency  over  the 
human  mind ;  when  the  crusaders  precipitated  them- 
selves upon  Asia,  and  blackened  the  pages  of  history 
atill  deeper  with  the  records  of  crimes  and  sufferings. 
Many  of  the  greatest  calamities  that  have  iMfiillen  the 
world,  have  been  perpetrated  by  thearUof  (tokision. 

The  sentimenu  which  nations  have  entertained  of 
man,  and  of  all  the  mysteries  of  his  nature,  of  the  worid 
and  all  its  wonderful  phenomena,  as  well  as  of  its  more 
ordinary  and  less  surprising  works,  liave  uniformly 
been  found  to  exert  a  great  and  lasting  influence  on 
their  moral  conduct,  either  for  good  or  evil,  according  as 
these  sentiroenlB  have  been  correct  or  enoneous.  The 
importance  of  every  duty  which  we  have  to  perfimrm,  is 
heightened  by  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  the  material 
universe,  which  are  continually  operating  around  us. 
From  the  meanest  insect  on  which  we  tread,  up  to  the 
planets  revolving  in  their  appointed  orbits,  we  hsve  full 
illustrations  of  the  wisdom  and  utility  of  our  duties. 

Objects  of  sense  always  surround  us ;  and  the  mind 
is  kept  in  a  great  degree  under  the  influence  of  external 
things.  If,  therefore,  we  have  wrong  conceptions  of 
their  characters  and  their  importance,  the  influence 
"will  be  felt  in  shaping  our  conduct.  Hence  sprang  the 
wild  and  injurious  theories  of  astrology.  The  moet 
obvious  impression  of  men,  in  a  state  of  barbarism, 
would  be,  that  the  blue  expanse  was  an  arch  of  immea- 
BuraUe  dimensions,  studded  with  ^rilliant  spots,  and 
erectf  d  as  an  ornament  of  bur  world.  But,  as  the  igoo- 
nnt  alwajrs  ascribe  motion  to  the  immediate  impulse 
given  by  some  living  being,  this  idea  wouM  soon  be 
overturned ;  and  as  the  easiest  and  simplest  solution  of 
the  difliculty  involved  in  every  such  appearance,  they 
suppose  life  to  be  inherent  in  the  body  which  moves. 
The  dialect  of  every  nation  bears  traces  of  this  belief. 
Every  motion  of  the  air  has  been  conceived  to  be  the 
breathing  of  a  spirit  To  every  stream,  and  glen,  and 
hill,  and  to  every  shrub  or  tree,  which  the  spring  has 
clothed  in  beauty,  has  been  allotted  the  vigil  of  a 
nymph.    The  naiad  and  the  ihwn  have  not  only  been 


honored  with  the  poet's  dream,  but  tho  ignorant  pea- 
sants have  offered  them  many  a  lamb  or  kid,  with  liba- 
tions of  wine  and  honey.  It  was  easy  to  observe,  that 
the  sun  exerted  a  great  power  over  the  variations  in 
the  temperature  and  gravity  of  the  atmosphere,  and 
the  fertility  of  the  earth.  Why  should  the  planetary 
bodies  be  excluded  from  a  share  of  the  same  dominion? 
or  why  not  conceive  that  their  influence  is  as  great  over 
the  bodies  and  mindS)  the  actions  and  fortunes  of  men, 
as  the  rule  of  the  greater  lights  is  over  the  vast  king- 
doms of  the  ocean,  the  air,  and  the  earth  ?  And  as  they 
have  no  apparent  connection  with  the  gmd  changes,  it 
may  be  their  exclusive  province  to  preside  over  the 
incidents  which  occur  in  the  minuter  portions  of  the 
world.  The  heavens,  the  ignorant  have  often  consid- 
ered as  a  divine  volume,  in  whose  lucid'  characters  the 
skilful  may  read  the  various  oecurrences  of  human  life. 
And  this  propensity  to  form  wrong  conceptions  of  ex- 
ternal objects,  which  is  so  strong  with  the  ignorant  and 
unlettered,  has  drawn  thousands  off  from  the  rightful 
performance  of  some  of  their  most  important  duties; 
whilst,  if  they  had  sifted  true  knowledge  oi  its  dross, 
light  would  have  been  thrown  around  their  path  and 
dispelled  the  mists  of  error. 

Improvement  of  the  mental  energies,  and  the  cultiva- 
tion of  knowledge,  necessarily  opens  a  wide  field,  not 
only  of  enjoyment,  but  of  incessant  toil  and  labor  also. 
It  affords  a  boundless  fieM  of  active  and  ceaseless  em- 
ployment. And  the  history  of  man  shows,  that  when 
his  reasoning  and  thinking  faculties  are  sufl^red  to 
renwin  idle,  when  his  talents  are  unempk>yed,  he  is 
not  only  unable  to  give  a  good  account  of  his  steward- 
ship, but  also  the  animal  feeKngs  usurp  control,  and  he 
comes  under  the  dominkm  of  the  vilest  and  most  unruly 
passions:  for,  nnn  is  an  active  being.  He  cannot 
remain  stationary.  He  must  either  advance  in  virtue 
and  improvement,  or  he  must  retrograde.  And  where 
knowledge  is  slighted,  vicious  habits  will  be  formed,  to 
fill  up  the  vacant  hours  that  should  have  been  devoted 
to  useful  and  innocent  thoughts.  And  it  is  only  by 
giving  right  directions  to  the  mental  energies,  that  the 
moral  principles  can  recover  that  authority,  which, 
amid  the  contests  of  passions,  had  been  obscured  or 
lost ;  or  that  each  act  of  the  life,  and  each  emotion  of  the 
heart,  is  seen  in  its  relations  to  the  great  dictates  of 
truth,  and  each  pursuit  of  mortals,  in  its  real  bearing 
on  the  great  concerns  of  a  moral  being. 

Virtue  and  correct  morals  are  the  essentials  of  human 
happiness.  Without  them,  man's  proudest  achieve- 
ments are  nothing ;  and  all  of  bis  works  will  wither  up 
Kke  the  herb  of  the  field,  pass  away  like  dew  on  the 
mountain,  and  fade  from  remembrance  like  the  minions 
of  change  and  chance.  But  when  they  are  based  upon 
virtue,  they  are  throned  abore  the  fleeting  things  of 
time,  above  the  bubbles  of  error  and  ignorance,  and  the 
flower  that  perishes ;  above  the  moon  that  waxes  and 
then  waneth  in  her  oouise,  or  the  stars  which  glitter 
and  dazzle  and  then  vanisheth !  Where  the  light  of 
reason  is  obscured,  nations  have  ever  been  found  wan- 
dering down  to  the  dark  and  unfathomable  abysses  of 
crime.  The  lessons  of  the  past  teach  nothing  else.  Of 
all  the  nations  of  antiquity,  those  only  have  left  us  any 
models  of  moral  excellence  worthy  of  imitation,  who 
have  held  up  high  the  torch  of  knowledge.  Thousands 
have  passed  away,  and  no  bright  'page  is  to  be  found 
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in  all  their  annals.  And  the  only  token  they  have  left, 
by  which  future  times  were  to  know  that  they  have 
been,  were  the  inces  of  enormous  crimen  No  mark 
of  intellectoal  or  moml  worth  is  to  be  seen  in  all  their 
borders.  To  what  cemetery  of  the  nations  of  anti- 
quity do  you  go  to  drop  a  tear  OTor  illustrious  merit  T 
Only  to  that  of  the  people  who  cultivated  knowledge. 
It  is  there  that  you  find  the  peaceful  tomb  of  the  patriot 
and  the  philanthropist.  We  look  to  the  birth-places  of 
the. arts  and  sciences,  and  philosophy— to  the  lands  of 
Socrates  and  PlAio,  of  8ok>n  and  Aristides — to  the 
oountry  of  Seneca,  Brutus  and  of  Tully,  not  only  for 
the  monuments  of  learning  and  intellectual  achieve- 
ments, but  also  for  those  of  moral  greatness.  The  lite- 
rature of  these  countries  constitutes  the  greenest  spot 
that  can  be  found  in  the  dreary  history  of  the  past.  It 
teaches  many  an  instinetive  lesson,  and  gives  a  right 
direction  to  many  a  wandering  thought.  The  spirit  it 
breathes  infuses  vigor  and  life  into  many  a  desponding 
fioeling,  and  inspires  many  languid  imaginations.  Pre- 
cepts of  virtue  and  morality  are  ckHhed  in  the  divinest 
beauties  of  poesy,  nuning  those  resplendent  visions  and 
•ubltme  aspirings,  that  are  so  fit  to  lift  us  from  sense 
and  clay.  If  the  disciples  of  Roman  and  Grecian  phi- 
losophy did  not  carry  their  labora  far  enough  to  pre- 
serve them  from  the  follies  of  life,  they  were  greatly 
deterred  from  iu  vices.  -  If  their  speculations  did  not 
enable  them  always  to  arrive  at  truth,  they  imparted 
much  wholesome  instruction,  and  inculcated  many  an 
excellent  moral.  If  the  feeble  glimmerings  of  human 
reason  have  been  unable  to  scatter  all  the  mists  of  error 
and  prejudice,  they  have  been  an  important  guide  to 
adventurous  man.  And  where  now  would  be  many  a 
proud  and  glorious  memento  of  human  greatness  and 
worth,  of  which  humanity  has  often  boasted,  if  all  the 
nations,  that  have  flourished  and  decayed,  had  acted 
npon  the  humiliating  maxim,  that  it  was  unsafe  for  our 
moral  character  and  condition  to  impart  strength  and 
vigor  to  the  intellect?  What  other  incentive,  than  the 
improvement  of  our  rational. and  intellectual  enjoy- 
ments, Goukl  ever  have  aroused  the  little  spark  of  virtue 
which  remained  unsmothered  in  our  ignorant  and  bar- 
barous state  into  a  bright  flame,  that  will  cast  its  light 
down  to  the  remotest  ages,  and  be  forever  the  admira- 
tion of  the  world  I  Where  would  be  the  memory  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  if  they  had  despised  the  cultivation 
of  the  reasoning  faculties  7  There  would  be  nought  to 
tell  that  they  had  been.  Nay!  no  song  would  ever 
have  been  sung  of  the  blessings  of  these  ancient  repub- 
lics. Why  this  declamation  against  reason?  It  is  no 
enemy  of  humane  and  libdfal  institutions.  It  is  not  a 
dangerous  instrument  to  truth.  It  is  no  corrupter  of 
good  morals.  It  is  the  only  means  of  unlocking  the 
treasures  of  religion.  Without  it,  we  can  never  reap 
the  rich  harvests  of  true  virtue.  What  tongue  can 
recount  the  dark  and  hideous  crimes  which  are  now 
perpetrated  by  many  nations  of  the  earth  under  the 
false  and  delusive  hope,  that  they  are  rendering  accep- 
table homage  to  virtue.  Ignorance  is  the  cause ;  and  it 
has  ever  been  the  handmaid  of  vice.  Ignorance  is  the 
opposite  of  knowledge.  One  is  light,  the  other  is  dark- 
ness. Error  is  the  twin«sister  of  bigotry.  Who  can 
stand  on  the  bloody  banks  of  (he  Ganges,  amidst  the 
human  bones  whieh  whiten  on  its  shores—now  witness- 
ing the  cries  of  innocent  sufferere,  then  appalled  by  the 


self-approving  deeds  of .  superstition  and  error  and 
countenance  fbr  a  single  moment  the  belief,  that  the 
light  of  knowledge  would  not  greatly  stay  the  mad 
career  of  crime  ?  Every  where,  among  ignorant  and 
unlettered  nations,  we  can  find  examples  of  the  same 
torch  lighting  the  altar,  and  firing  the  stake  of  persecu- 
tion. Knowledge  enables  us  to  undentand  the  precepts 
of  virtue^  and  to  read  the  pages  of  religion.  Without  a 
discriminating  and  investigating  mind,  how  are  we, 
amidst  the  conflicting  religious  notions  of  the  world,  to 
tell  truth  from  falsehood  ?  It  requhvs  the  refiner's  fur- 
nace to  separate  the  precious  metal  from  the  dross. 
The  virgin  ore  lies  buried  beneath  heaps  of  mbbisfa. 
Without  skill  and  labor  it  is  lost.  Are  we  to  have  mas- 
tere,  whose  business  it  shall  be  to  instruct  us  in  the  way 
in  which  we  should  walk  ?  Ah  I  the  world  has  known 
enough  of  this  sort  of  bondage.  The  aiind  has  been 
chained,  and  the  thoughts  have  been  fettered.  And 
where  is  the  good  that  resulted  ?  Can  we  find  itt  his- 
tory in  legend,  or  in  song?  Where  can  you  find  one 
single  trophy  that  it  achieved  fbr  virtue,  humanity,  or 
religion,  amidst  its  thousand  bloody  and  cruel  triumphs 
over  the  exertions  of  the  patriot,  and  the  aspirations  of 
hope  7  Intelleetual  bondage  never  gathered  one  green 
laurel  to  weave  in  the  chaplei  <^  religion,  bot  has  fos- 
tered error,  superetition,  and  bigotry,  and  given  a  pow- 
erfol  sway  to  men  who  have  dishonored  the  cause  of 
morality,  who  have  thrown  a  foul  stain  upon  the  pages 
which  record  the  history  of  the  human  heart,  and  have 
given  a  desolating  impulse  to  the  wave  of  licentious- 
nesBk  Nor  does  ignorance  teach  humility.  None  are 
so  presumptuous  as  the  ignorant.  It  is  the  narrow  con- 
tracted mind  that  is  unable  to  soar  above  the  clods  which 
surround  it,  or  to  eomprehend  the  great  bearing  of  truthi 
and  that  seizes  hold  of  false  notions  and  dangerous  doc- 
trines, beoomes  ebted  and  arrogant,  and  scorns  to  be 
taught,  and  thus  never  comes  under  that  gentle  and 
soothing  influence  of  knowledge,  which  would  expand 
the  thoughts,  refine  the  foeelings,  and  inculcate  senti- 
ments of  liberality. 

Untutored  men  have  often  been  blessed  with  trans- 
cendent virtues.  Around  the  cottage  of  the  poor  and 
unlearned,  have  bloomed  the  sweet  and  pure  flowers  of 
morality.  David's  harp  breathed  soft  and  heavenly 
melodies.  It  was  strung  by  the  finger  of  heaven,  and 
the  holiest  inspiration  swept  over  every  chord.  The 
peasant  king  was  blessed  above  common  mortals.  And 
the  cireomstances  of  his  life  reflect  not  the  smallest  dis- 
paragement upon  the  importance  of  education.  And 
where  do  you  find  so  many  examples  of  ignorant  men 
being  virtuous  and  useful  citizens,  as  amongst  enligh- 
tened and  refined  nations?  Although  they  do  not  ex- 
perience the  direer,  they  do  the  indirect  influences  of 
knowledge.  Here  is  its  power.  Here  is  one  grand 
secret  of  that  mighty  charm  which  it  possesses,  and 
exerts  over  the  happiness  of  the  worid.  One  exalted 
and  enlightened  intellect  is  clothed  with  power  that 
can  tell  upon  the  fortunes  and  destinies  of  myriads ;  and 
is  capable  of  wielding  a  sceptre  over  error  and  all  of  its 
evil  attendants,  and  of  laying  those  wholesome  restraints 
upon  the  thoughts  of  men,  which  will  save  them  from 
wandering  amidst  the  creations  of  an  impure  and  uncul- 
tivated imagination,  where  all  is  ignorance,  where  there 
is  no  landmark  to  guide  to  the  pure  watere  of  virtue  and 
useful  iastraction^  and  where  the  thinty  and  cravii^ 
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appetites  of  mortals  can  only  be  allayed  by  tasting  of 
the  muddy  and  putrid  streacos  of  vice  and  licentious- 


Many  have  converted  knowledge  into  an  instrument 
of  evil  They  have  cultivated  their  faculties  merely 
that  they  might  be  invested  with  power*  They  have 
•ought  only  for  the  means  of  gratifying  a  wild  and 
ruinous  ambition.  Self-aggrandizement  was  the  sole 
object  of  all  their  labors.  Their,  feelings  were  hardened 
against  all  the  gentler  influences  of  mental  improve- 
znent,  and  they  appear  upon  the  pages  of  history  as 
notable  conquerors,  or  as  vile  and  usurping  despots.  A 
corrupt  heart  urges  them  on  in  despite  of  every  motive 
which  is  addressed  to  it.  Virtue,  religion,  humanity, 
pleads  in  vain.  The  holy  precepts  of  Christianity  are 
scorned.  Nothing  that  is  regarded  as  worthy  of  the 
admiration  of  intelligent  beings,  giveis  gratification  to 
their  corrupt  and  depraved  propensities. 

The  evil  is  not  to  be  attributed  to  the  culture  of  the 
reasoning  powers  of  man.  The  air  we  breathe  often 
carries  disease  and  death  concealed  in  its  bosom.  There 
is  DO  good  that  may  not  be  perverted,  no  blessing  that 
may  not  become  an  engine  of  incalculable  mischief  and 
eviL  If  the  refinements  and  advantages  of  education 
were  entirely  unknown,  the  bad  efiects  which  flow  from 
the  conduct  of  wicked  men  would  be  the  same  as  they 
are  now.  Nay,  the  power  of  shrewd  and  mischievous 
men,  though  unrefined  and  uncultivated,  in  communi- 
ties as  ignorant  as  themselves,  is  far  greater  in  sway- 
ing the  multitude  to  their  purposes,  than  the  power  of 
any  set  of  men  can  possibly  be  in  enlightened  commu- 
nities. The  cultivation  of  letters  makes  a  thinking  and 
reflecting  people.  It  creates  a  spirit  of  investigation. 
Every  action  is  scanned.  The  motives  which  produced 
it  are  analized.  And  the  consequences  which  will 
flow  from  them  are  seen  and  estimated  ;  and,  if  neces- 
sary, guarded  against,  long  before  the  danger  is  inevi- 
table. An  ignorant  people  are  almost  sure  to  invest 
their  heroes  or  aspiring  men  with  the  qualities  of  en- 
chantment— with  supernatural  gifts — with  the  wand  of 
a  magician — or  with  any  dangerous  power  which  they 
may  claim  as  belonging  to  their  character.  Let  their 
object  be  the  gratification  of  a  wanton  ambition,  or  the 
subversion  of  the  liberties  of  their  country,  still  they 
are  looked  upon  as  the  great  champions  of  human  hap- 
piness ;  as  beings  commissioned  by  heaven  to  give  order 
to  our  moral  chaos,  and  to  restore  man  to  his  long  lost 
rights.  It  is  thus  that  the  most  profligate  wretches 
have  been  deified,  and  monuments  have  arisen  to  per* 
petuate  their  names  and  their  deeds  to  future  times, 
and  to  call  forth  the  pious  act  of  devotion  from  poor, 
deluded  human  suflerers.  Men  who  have  been  mighty 
only  for  evil,  whose  only  triumphs  have  been  bloody 
ones  over  the  sacred  cause  of  humanity,  have  been 
remembered  as  the  stern  and  uncompromising  friends 
of  virtue,  and  human  improvement.  So  strong  have 
been  the  efiects  of  such  sentiments  with  some  nations, 
that  it  has  required  ages  of  improvement  and  intellec- 
tual cultivation,  entirely  to  shake  them  ofi*.  The  his- 
tory of  oppression  sustains  us  in  our  position. 

Does  knowledge  become  an  evil  by  the  power  which 
it  gives  bad  men  of  staining  and  corrupting  the  litera- 
ture of  a  country,  and  thereby  polluting  the  fountain  of 
pure  morals?  A  Voltaire  may  propagiite  doctrines, 
alike  subversive  of  morals  and  religion.    A  Bulwer 


may  excite  the  passions  of  those  who  have  loose  and 
unsettled  principles,  and  who  are  ever  eager  to  Qnd  out 
something  that  will  administer  gratification  to  their 
unhallowed  lusts.  For  awhile,  much  evil  may  be  pro- 
duced by  such  perversions  of  talents.  But,  in  free  and 
enlightened  communities,  the  triumph  will  only  be  mo- 
mentary. And  its  ultimate  tendency  will  be,  to  call 
into  exercise  energies  that  will  wipe  the  foul  stain  from 
the  character  of  literature,  blot  out  the  very  remem- 
brance of  it,  and  that  will  vindicate  from  all  aspersions 
the  cause  of  outraged  morals,  and  that  will  deck  the 
holy  sentiments  of  virtue  in  all  the  fascinating  beauties 
of  literature,  in  all  those  heavenly  charms,  which  a  pure 
and  enlightened  imagraation  can  throw  around  a  sub* 
ject  of  such  vital  and  intrinsic  importance.  Profligate 
writers  are  generally  encouraged  in  their  attacks  upon 
the  valuable  institutions  of  society,  by  the  corrupt  man- 
ners and  vitiated  taste  of  the  age  in  which  they  live. 
This  gives  them  being  and  activity.  And  they  take 
literature  as  the  channel,  through  which  the  long  con^ 
fined  and  smothered  up  streams  of  corruption  and  vice 
may  flow  out.  Not  till  then  is  the  nature  of  the  dis- 
ease, which  aflects  the  morals  of  society,  properly 
understood.  All  the  symptoms  are  seen  in  the  litera- 
ture of  the  times.  And  has  not  the  same  channel 
always  been  efiectually  used  to  restore  health,  and  to 
root  out  the  very  seeds  of  the  evil  ?  Literature  reflects 
the  moral  sentiments  of  the  age.  It  is  a  bright  mirror 
in  which  are  imaged  forth,  not  merely  the  mighty  efiforts 
of  some  exalted  intellects,  but  also  the  workings  of  the 
feelings  of  the  mass  of  men.  There  is  a  secret  yet 
powerful  sympathy  between  an  author,  and  every 
emotion  that  stirs  in  the  hearts  of  that  class  of  men, 
whose  plaudits  and  admiration  he  is  ambitious  to  gain. 
Every  sentiment  which  is  inculcated,  that  has  any  prac- 
tical bearing  on  the  moral  conduct,  is  in  unison  with 
theirs,  though  the  beauties  of  composition,  the  bold  and 
vigorous  flights  of  the  imagination,  and  the  soul-stirring 
eloquence  are  his.  A  licentious  author  meets  with 
approbation  from  those,  whose  corrupt  morals  and  dis- 
solute principles  prompted  his  genius.  And  most  of  the 
evil  which  results  from  his  works,  is  felt  by  those  who 
seek  for  them,  that  fuel  may  be  added  to  the  unholy 
flame  of  their  passions.  This  exposition  of  the  feelings 
and  taste  of  society,  enables  the  advocates  of  virtue  to 
direct  all  their  energies  against  the  attempts  which  are 
made  to  undermine  iL  It  points  out  how  the  remedy  is 
to  be  applied,  and  where  the  evil  is  greatest.  And 
unless  every  spark  of  true  morality  and  patriotism  is 
extinguished,  by  the  same  causes  which  called  these 
works  into  being,  the  evil  will  be  promptly  and  effica- 
ciously opposed.  So  far  then  from  literature's  being 
an  engine  which  bad  men  can  convert  into  an  instru- 
ment of  incalculable  harm  and  injury,  it  gives  the  clue 
to  the  dark  and  dangerous  labyrinths  of  error  and  vice, 
in  which  the  ignorant,  the  deluded,  and  the  abandoned, 
may  have  been  locked  up  for  ages.  It  is  the  mutter- 
ings  of  the  volcano,  giving  umely  warning  to  all  to  flee 
for  safety,  before  the  long  repressed  and  smothered  fires 
shall  break  out,  and  the  frightful  wave  of  desolation 
shall  sweep  over  the  land,  destroying  every  thing  that 
is  valuable  in  society,  and  leaving  nothing  but  a  barren 
waste  behind.  In  England,  until  the  commencement  of 
the  revolution,  which  ended  in  the  beheading  of  Charles 
I.,  there  had  been  very  little  freedom  of  thought  or  of 
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conscience.  The  sudden  OTerthrow  of  established  cus- 
toms, and  the  sudden  breaking  of  restraints,  which  had 
long  fettered  the  soarings  of  genius,  and  preTented  the 
consciences  of  men  from  exercising  their  proper  offices, 
naturally  led  mankind  into  the  opposite  extreme,  where 
the  wholesome  boundaries  erected  around  virtue  to  guard 
it  flrom  licentiousness,  were  oyerleaped.  AAer  the  resto- 
ration of  the  monarchy,  the  character  of  Charles  II. 
served  greatly  to  corrupt  the  literature  of  his  time. 
From  these  concurrent  circumstances^  most  of  the  oele^ 
brated  writers  of  this  age  remain  monuments  of  genius, 
perverted  by  indecency  and  bad  taste.  But  this 
wretched  state  of  literature  soon  called  into  exercise  the 
chaste  and  splendid  talents  of  Addison,  Steele,  Rowe, 
Prior,  Akenside,  Thovison,  Pope,  and  of  a  number  of 
others,  who,  in  every  department  of  literature,  mani- 
fested  a  strong  leaning  towards  whatever  could  conduce 
to  purity  of  sentiipent  and  delicacy  of  feeling,  and  whose 
works  have  rendered  essential  service  to  the  cause  of 
virtue  and  religion,  and  gained  for  themselves  and  their 
country  imperishable  renown. 

Social  man  owes  much  of  his  dignity  and  happiness 
to  a  refined  and  chaste  literature.  lu  power  is  more 
wonderful,  than  that  of  kings.  Its  adiievements  are 
mightier,  than  those  of  the  warrior.  The  tokens  of  its 
blessings  will  be  remembered,  when  the  pyramids  which 
stand  as  memorials  of  despotic  oppression,  shall  have 
crumbled  into  dust.  The  green  laurels,  which  wave 
over  the  tombs  of  Homer  and  Virgil,  will  ever  be  culti- 
vated  by  an  admiring  world.  The  effects  of  a  conque- 
ror's triumph  may  be  soon  effaced— the  blessings  it  dis- 
pensed soon  cease  to  be  enjoyed ;  whilst  the  immortal 
effbru  of  Newton  and  Locke,  to  elevate  the  reasoning 
faculties  of  man,  to  give  a  right  direction  to  human 
thoughts,  and  to  increase  the  sources  of  rational  enjoy- 
ment, will  be  seen  shaping  the  characters  of  thousands, 
as  long  as  letters  or  knowledge  shall  endure.  The 
works  of  corrupt  men  may  last,  until  the  excited  pas- 
sions which  produced  them  shall  have  been  counter- 
acted in  their  evil  tendencies,  and  shall  have  subsided. 
If  mankind  are  allowed  to  think,  and  reflect,  and  to  read 
for  themselves,  the  literature  of  any  age  will  be  properly 
sifted ;  and  all  that  is  not  calculated  to  improve  the 
condition  of  humanity,  and  to  contribute  to  the  triumphs 
of  truth  over  error,  and  of  knowledge  over  ignorance 
and  all  its  hurtful  consequences,  will  be  marked  with 
the  seal  of  reprobation.  No  work  tending  to  corrupt 
public  morals — to  debase  virtue,  and  to  trample  upon 
•human  nature — no  matter  how  it  may  have  flourished 
in  the  times  when  it  was  produced,  and  no  matter  what 
amount  of  mischief  it  may  have  efl^ected,  will  meet  with 
admiration  in  after  ages,  if  the  mind  is  left  unfettered. 
No  man,  no  matter  how  prone  he  is  to  taste  the  filthy 
waters  of  the  streams  of  licentiousness,  if  he  is  left  with 
a  judgment  unshackled,  and  capable  of  estimating  the 
value  of  morals  and  social  institutions,  to  the  prosperity 
and  happiness  of  his  country,  but  will  aid  in  consigning 
to  oblivion  every  attempt  to  unsettle  the  foundations  of 
society,  and  of  human  enjoyment.  Virtue  and  religion 
are  clothed  in  a  thousand  charms,  which  will  challenge 
the  respect  and  homage  of  every  enlightened  man,  al- 
though the  promptings  of  a  vitiated  taste  and  depraved 
moral  feelings  may  have  urged  him  into  the  whirlpool  of 
vice.  The  waters  of  Lethe  are  not  thus  sprinkled  on 
the  works  of  Milton,  or  Locke,  or  N^wton^    They 


increase  in  reputation  and  usefulness,  as  time  rolls  on  ; 
gathering  fresh  laurels  ia  each  successive  generation; 
throwing  around  virtue  a  bright  halo  of  glory  ;  gaining 
for  true  and  undefiled  religion  that  honor  and  admira- 
tion which  is  so  justly  its  due ;  and  weaving,  for  the 
cause  of  oppressed  humanity,  a  chaplet  of  never-fading 
reputation. 

Woman  is  no  less  improved  by  the  advancement  of 
knowledge  and  letters,  than  man.  The  ignorance  0f 
barbarism  must  have  yielded  to  the  refinements  of  edu- 
cation, before  she  can  be  elevated  to  her  proper  station 
in  society.  To  calculate  the  immense  value  of  the  pro- 
gress of  education  to  woman,  we  have  merely  to  look  st 
the  history  of  her  sufierings  in  all  those  countries  where - 
freedom  of  thought  and  inquiry  have  been  prohibited. 
Wherever  the  dark  and  gloomy  spirits  of  despotism 
and  ignorance  have  brooded,  there  the  record  of  her 
trials  and  hardships  has  been  wriuen  in  teats  and  blood. 
Wherever  you  can  trace  the  foouteps  of  oppression, 
there  you  can  find  the  vestiges  of  her  wronga  and  her 
crimes.  Mental  cultivation  and  the  progress  ot  litera- 
ture have  always  refined  the  character  of  woman,  and 
thrown  around  it  those  graees  and  ornaments,  which 
have  never  failed  to  command  respect  and  homage.  The 
high  and  excellent  qualities  which  recommend  her  to 
the  admiration  of  every  rational  being,  which  qualify 
her  to  adorn  and  bless  society,  and  coontenanoe  every 
virtuous  sentiment  that  can  tend  to  raise  human  nature  . 
above  the  lowering  efiects  of  vice,  which  enable  her  to 
smooth  the  rugged  path  of  life,  and  to  sooth  all  iu  sor- 
rows, and  which  eminently  fit  her  to  encourage  man  to 
cling  to  every  hope  which  will  inspire  the  best  emotions 
of  fortitude,  patriotism  and  religion,  can  only  have  ihetr 
proper  influence  by  the  expansion  of  her  faculties. 
From  her  very  condition,  when  her  mind  ia  neglected, 
her  energies  are  crippled,  and  the  .only  power  she  has 
of  winning  esteem  and  aflTection  becomes  almost  impo- 
tenU  The  achievements  of  Hannah  More,  Felicia' 
Hemans,  Maria  Edgeworth,  Miss  Sedgwidr,  and  Mrs. 
Sigourney,  in  the  great  causes  of  virtae  and  religion, 
would  never  have  been  performed,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  estimation  in  which  literature  ia  held  by  the  good 
and  reflecting  portk>n  of  mankind;  and  the  incalculable 
benefits,  which  these  immorul  spiriu  have  done  for  the 
world,  would  never  have  been  enjoyed.  The  works  of 
these  exalted  women  have  not  only  gained  for  them  a 
rich  and  precious  reputation,  and  names  that  will  be 
held  in  faithful  remembrance  as  long  as  the  memory 
shall  perform  its  duty,  but  have  also  given  a  tone  to  the 
feelings  of  the  female  part  of  society,  which  will  urge 
them  on  in  a  course  of  usefulness  and  honor,  and  ope- 
rate as  a  beneficial  check  upon  the  licentious  opinions  of 
men,  and  as  an  encouragement  to  whatever  can  adorn 
the  moral  character.  It  may  be,  that  the  tendency  of 
many  literary  eilbrts  has  been  to  lower  our  estimate  of 
female  virtue  and  dignity.  If  every  instance  of  tbn 
sort,  that  can  possibly  be  produced,  were  thoroughly 
investigated,  we  would  perceive,  that  the  literature  of  a 
country  which  had  thus  stooped  from  its  high  vocation, 
to  injure  and  insult  woman,  had  first  been  corropud 
and  polluted  itself,  by  the  powerful  operation  of  causes 
which  had  extended  their  banefol  influences  to  every 
human  institution,  poisoning  every  Ibuntain  of  happi- 
ness, blasting  every  blossom  of  hope,  leaving  nothing 
untouched  and  onwithered.    This  opinion  is  stroi^ 
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supported  by  the  events  of  the  French  revolntion.  For 
a  long  period  the  people  of.  France  had  sufTered  the 
greatest  civil  and  eeclesiasttcal  oppresaion.  The  arm  of 
civil  power  crushed  the  budding  of  liberty,  and  the 
minions  of  the  pope  smothered  all  those  sacred  feelings 
'which  would  render  homage  to  religion.  All  those  who 
dared  to  think  and  act  for  themselves,  suffered  from  the 
sword  of  persecution.  The  principles  of  morality  and 
virtue  were  prostituted  to  vice,  by  the  church  of  Rome. 
The  civil  power,  instead  of  being  the  shield  to  protect^ 
was  the  sword  to  destroy.  Religion,  instead  of  refining 
the  moral  feelings,  was  made  to  pamper  the  passions  of 
a  profligate  priesthood.  The  torments  of  the  inquisi- 
tion were  followed  by  the  most  horrid  massacres,  until, 
finally  Louis  XIV.  revoked  the  sacred  edict  of  Nantes, 
in  consequence  of  which  the  protestant  churches  were 
destroyed  throughout  France ;  the  soldiery  committed 
the  most  scandalous  excesses,  and  after  the  loss  of  an 
almost  innumerable  number,  60,000  of  the  most  valua- 
bly and  industrious  of  her  citiEena  were  forced  into 
exile.  These  bloody  and  disastrous  occurrences  redu- 
ced nearly  to  nothing  the  number  of  those  who  inclined 
to  the  support  of  virtue  and  undefiled  religion.  Those 
who  remained  and  who  did  not  bow  submissively  to  the 
wicked  mandates  of  the  catholic  clergy,  imbibed  tlie 
deadliest  prejudice  and  hatred  towards  religion,  seeing 
what  a  wretched  and  corrupt  thing  it  was,  under  the 
control  and  management  of  a  vast  and  powerful  estab- 
lishment, that  pretended  to  be  the  infallible  guardian 
and  keeper  of  the  consciences  and  souls  of  men.  The 
putrid  condition  of  the  political  and  religious  atmos- 
pheres drove  men  into  the  gloomy  labyrinths  of  anar- 
chy and  of  skepticism.  The  contagion  was  not  slow  in 
spreading.  It  soon  commenced  heaving  asunder  the 
foundations  of  society.  Rousseau,  sickened  with  the 
thraldom  of  ancient  prejudices,  inveterate  abuses,  and 
the  worst  of  slaveries,  conceived  the  absurd  notion  of 
battering  the  condition  of  man  by  throwing  off  the 
restraints  of  civinzed  society.  The  depraved  heart  of 
Voltaire,  rendered  outrageously  wicked  by  the  evils  of 
a  perverted  religion,  lauded  the  errors  of  infidelity.  And 
the  policy  of  the  government  and  of  the  catholic  church 
bad  been  such,  as  to  prevent  any  bold  efiforts  being  made 
to  rescue  the  rising  generation  from  the  contagion  of 
bad  examples,  and  the  influence  of  false  principles. 
France  felt  the  loss  of  those  valuable  citizens,  who  had 
been  driven  away  by  the  tyranny  of  Louis  XIV;  and 
deism  and  infidelity,  though  weak  against  the  plain 
doctrines  of  the  cross  and  the  evidences  of  Christianity, 
were  strong  against  the  fanaticism  of  a  bigoted,  and  the 
Buperstition  of  a  corrupted  church.  The  defence  of 
religion  and  of  social  institutions  fell  into  hands  little 
capable  of  reaping  laurels  in  a  contest  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  good  morals  or  pure  Christianity.  They  were 
utterly  unfit  to  contribute  to  such  virtuous  and  intellec- 
tual triumphs,  as  H^d  cast  a  bright  and  never-fading  lus* 
tre  on  the  names  of  Saurin  and  Massillon.  In  these 
unhallowed  conflicts  of  infidelity  and  superstition,  of 
fanaticism  and  bigotry,  of  anarchy  and  despotism,  it 
was  impossible  for  the  character  of  woman  to  remain 
unassailed  and  uninjured.  It  would  not  have  been 
otherwise,  if  knowledge  and  letters  had  been  neglected ; 
bat  the  evils  of  ignorance  superadded  to  the  frightful 
workings  of  the  worst  passions  of  our  nature,  would 
have  increasedi  beyond  the  oonoeption  of  the  boldest 


imagination,  the  mischievous  results.  It  is  tracing  the 
injury  to  the  wrong  cause,  to  contend  that  literature  has 
degraded  female  excellence.  Woman's  countenance 
never  shines  so  attractively  as  when  it  is  irrradiated 
with  the  light  of  knowledge.  Her  worth  is  only  pro- 
perly appreciated  by  such  as  have  felt  the  softening 
ar)d.  expanding  eflfects  of  education.  And  under  the 
balmy  influences  of  mental  improvement,  and  the 
soothing  consolations  of  religion,  woman  will  shine  as 
cherubimically,  and  sing  as  seraphically,  as  '*any  of 
the  redeemed  on  earth." 

If  female  character  has  not  always  been  exalted,  as 
it  should  be  amongst  cultivated  nations^  it  has  been 
much  less  so  where  ignorance  prevailed.  And  if  even 
knowledge  has  not  secured  to  her  the  enjoyment  of  her 
just  rights  and  privileges,  the  cruel  precepts  of  dark 
and  barbarous  ages  have  taken  them  all  away.  And 
the  history  of  letters  records  not  a  single  triumph  that 
they  ever  gained  over  the  gentler  feelings  of  our  nature, 
but  forms  one  vast  and  splendid  monument  of  the  vio* 
tories  of  morality  and  virtue  over  the  most  hurtful 
passions.  * 

The  warmest  admireraof  the  expansion  of  our  men- 
tal capacities  never  claimed,  for  knowledge  and  human 
letters,  all  those  blessings  and  prerogatives  which  it  is 
the  province  of  religion  only  to  bestow.  They  would 
not,  for  all  the  treasures  of  the  world,  supplant  it  in 
the  afiTectiens  of  the  people.  Its  heavenly  principles 
only  are  adequate  to  raise  man  to  his  primitive  condi- 
tion, to  root  out  those  jarring  and  conflicting  lusts  which 
have  hurled  him  down  into  the  gloomy  abysses  of 
crime,  filled  the  world  with  sufferings,  and  placed  vir- 
tue and  happiness  far  from  the  path  of  his  sinful  pilgri- 
mage. Pure  Christianity  is  the  greatest  blessing  that 
could  have  been  granted  to  mortals.  It  is  the  pathway 
from  earth  to  heaven.  It  leads  from  error  to  truth, 
from  bondage  to  freedom,  from  crime  to  virtue,  from 
despair  to  hope.  Before  its  triumphant  march  the 
works  of  iniquity*  must  crumble  into  dust,  and  the 
raging  of  human  passions  will  become  still.  Religion 
can  pour  the  healing  balm  into  the  corrupted  heart, 
and  administer  the  sweetest  eonsolations.  No !  learn- 
ing does  not  "seek  to  usurp  the  place  of  true  devotion. 
It  bows  reverently  before  the  Bible  and  cries,  ^  thou 
art  worthy  to  receive  all  homage  and  adoration."  Even 
human  wisdom  does  not  teach  infidelity.  Whilst  na- 
ture and  all  her  wonders  and  beauties,  her  green  val- 
liesand  her  rugged  mountains,  the  gentle  ripples  of 
her  streamlets  and  the  roaring  of  her  cataracts,  the 
sofl  zephyr  of  evening  and  the  whirling  tornado,  all, 
all  point  to  the  ruling  hand  of  infinite  goodness,  and 
sing  the  praises  of  their  Creator,  knowledge  decked  in 
a  thousand  fascinating  charms  joins  in  the  universal 
chorus.  Ail  the  power  that  we  contend  for  as  belong- 
ing to  human  learning  is,  that  by  giving  employment 
to  our  restless  mental  fiiculties,  it  will  preserve  ns  in  a 
great  measure  from  the  follies  and  vices  of  life,  restrain- 
ing many  an  evil  prompting,  and  preparing  us  better 
to  appreciate  the  blessings  of  pure  religion  to  make  us 
more  valuable  citizens.  Ignorance  nuiy  be  &vorab1e 
for  the  growth  of  bigotry,  superstition  and  fanaticism, 
but  piety  grows  better  in  the  sunshine  of  knowledge. 
And  if  the  annals  of  the  world  are  impartially  ex- 
amined, we  will  find,  that  the  dear  and  costly  expe- 
rience of  a  thousand  ages  will  teach,  that  it  is  the  duty 
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of  every  patriot  and  good  man,  and  especially  of  every 
christian,  to  use  all  his  powers  in  disseminating  asefiil 
information  among  the  people,  and  to  oppose  every 
thing  that  would  encourage  ignorance. 

The  '*  native  of  Petersburg**  can  find  nothing  bat  poi- 
son in  the  fruit  of  the  tree  of  knowledge.  He  points 
to  the  corruption  of  the  antediluvian  world  as  a  signal 
proof  of  the  unhallowed  effects  of  a  high  degree  of  in- 
telligence, and  of  the  diffusion  of  knowledge.  We  in 
rain  look  for  the  evidences  of  his  positions.  Where 
are  the  facts  from  which  his  conclusions  are  drawn? 
If  the  race  of  men  before  the  flood  were  more  corrupt 
than  the  generations  since,  why  attribute  it  to  their 
superior  understanding?  Where  are  the  monuments 
of  their  exalted  wisdom?  Swept  from  remembrance? 
Or  did  they  only  exist  in  the  visions  of  a  heated  imagi- 
nation? The  inspired  writer  tells  us,  "theta  were 
giants  in  those  days ;  mighty  men  which  wtre  of  oM, 
men  of  renown."  The  learned  Thomas  Scoit  sup- 
poses they  were  men  of  great  stature,  and  celebrated 
for  their  deeds  of  wickedness,  and  their  exploitaas  war- 
riors. There  are  many  causes  which  might  have  con- 
tributed to  their  unparalleled  depravity.  Yet,  we  are 
at  a  loss  to  conceive  the  reason  why  they  should  be 
considered  superior  in  the  powers  of  the  intellect,  to 
any  of  the  other  nations  that  have  flourished  on  our 
earth ;  and  even  admitting  that  they  were,  there  is  no 
rational  ground  for  us  to  believe,  that  knowledge  in- 
creased the  wickedness  of  their  hearts.  It  was  a  de- 
praved heart,  and  not  an  enlightened  understanding, 
which  imbrued  the  hands  of  Cain  in  his  brother's  blood. 
No  voice  of  warning  comes  to  us  from  the  experience 
of  the  ages  beyond  the  flood,  teaching  us  to  shun  the 
consequences  of  education.  The  wreck  of  the  antedi- 
luvian world  was  a  lasting  memorial  of  the  dreadful 
evils  of  ignorance  and  crime.  Man  had  tasted  of  the 
forbidden  fruit  which  had  rendered  bis  will  perverse, 
and  had  poisoned  his  moral  constitutkm :  and  though 
the  same  act  which  had  brought  disease  and  viee  into 
the  world,  had  given  to  man,  by  the  exercise  of  his 
reasoning  and  investigating  powers,  the  means  of  ac- 
quiring knowledge,  and  of  forming  just  conclusions  of 
the  tendency  of  actions,  yet  the  effects  of  his  fallen 
state  were  such  as  to  obscure  his  high  intellectual  illu- 
mination, and  to  render  nerveless  all  the  energies  of 
his  character,  the  development  of  which  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  attainment  of  any  noble  or  exalted 
purpose.  Perverse  moral  feelings  bewildered  and  sta- 
pified  his  menial  qualities,  and  made  them  useless  to 
the  purposes  of  his  beins^,  until  he  was  taught  by  the 
sad  lessons  of  experience,  by  sufferings  and  by  trials, 
to  regard  the  admonitions  of  his  judgments  and  the 
dictates  of  a  sound  understanding.  And  in  the  primi- 
tive ages  the  history  of  man  proves,  that,  through  the 
perversity  of  his  will,  he  disregarded  the  warning 
voice  of  his  own  reason,  as  well  as  the  revelation  of 
heaven. 

The  writar,  whose  sentiments  we  have  been  oppo- 
sing, thinks  he  perceives  in  the  history  of  the  son  of 
David,  to  whom  God  had  given  "  a  wise  and  under- 
standing heart,  so  that  before  him  there  was  none  like 
unto  him,  neither  after  him  was  there  to  arise  any  like 
unto  him,"  the  utter  worthlessness  of  an  enlightened 
understanding  in  exerting  a  salutary  influence  over  the 
will.    The  giver  of  all  good,  who  was  weU  pUned  at 


the  request  of  Solomon,  dkl  not  thus  slightly  value  the 
gifta  which  were  granted  him. 

Considering  man  as  an  intellectual  being,  as  the  work 
of  a  great  Creator  who  had  bestowed  upon  him  facul- 
ties, which  he  must  develope  and  exercise  to  secure  for 
himself  happiness,  and  to  render  himself  useful  tow- 
ciety,  we,  fiir  removed  from  the  prejudices  and  paanoni 
which  accompanied  the  breaking  out  of  the  reforroatioD, 
rejoice  in  the  blessings  which  have  flowed  from  tliat 
remarkable  occurrence.  Amongst  the  thousand  other 
blessings  which  it  has  dispensed,  it  has  given  a  Mie 
footing  to  freedom  of  thought  and  opinion,  and  ihu 
greatly  aided  the  cause  of  human  improvement.  If 
truth  be  the  aliment  of  the  soul,  to  teach  it  error  it  to 
deny  it  the  proper  nourishment.  Error  is  the  gnat 
enemy  of  man,  and  the  malignant  destroyer  of  all  the 
excellences  of  his  nature.  It  withers  up  the  intellect, 
and  man,  whom  it  was  sent  to  enlighten,  rinks  dowa 
to  his  kindred  dust.  For  ages  did  the  Catholic  bierar< 
chy  dictate  what  the  people  were  to  believe,  and  hev 
they  were  to  act ;  confining  the  specolations  of  phi- 
losophy within  the  limlta  of  vulgar  theory,  and  chain- 
ing the  human  mind  down  from  its  noble  fligbu;  at^ 
tempting  to  raise  an  altar  to  Ood  upon  the  nrim  of  the 
temple  of  science ;  and  to  veil  in  deeper  mystery  the 
wonderful  works  of  creation.  The  inquisition,  the 
pretended  guardian  of  the  christian  faith,  denoanoed 
the  immortal  Galileo  as  the  abettor  of  irreli^ioos  opi- 
nions, and  compelled  the  old  astronomer  to  abjare  the 
heresy  of  the  earth's  motion.  What  a  mortifying  pic- 
ture of  atrocious  and  unpardonable  presumption!  A 
venerable  philosopher,  with  his  head  silvered  over  bj 
the  study  of  nature,  forced  to  disavow,  against  reason 
and  conscience,  the  great  truths  which  he  bad  pobli^ed 
to  the  world,  and  which  shone  forth  in  every  part  of 
those  heavens  to  which  he  appealed!  An  assembly  of 
reverend  cardinals,  encireiing  the  old  man  upon  his 
knees,  £xing  the  iawa  and  arrangements  of  nature, 
repressing  the  great  truths  which  she  unfolds,  and  con- 
demning to  punishment,  the  mighty  sage  who  fir*  dis- 
closed to  man  the  unexplored  regions  of  boundless 
space.  We  hope  that  such  attampts  to  check  the  pro- 
gress of  the  human  intellect  were  tlie  eflforU  of  expi- 
ring bigotry.  The  progress  of  religious  and  civil  free- 
dom, since  the  reformation,  has  erected  a  strong  benrier 
against  such  humiliating  oppression.  Religion  and 
knowledge  can  now  advance  side  by  side,  dispensiog 
their  blessings,  elevating  and  exalting  the  oondiiiooof 
humanity. 

Are  we  to  be  told  by  a  Virginian,  by  a  naiiw  of  the 
land  of  Washington  and  Henry,  the  great  chanpioos 
of  civil  and  religious  freedom,  that  tho  reformers  vooU 
have  done  more  essential  service  for  religion  and  msn- 
kind,  by  merely  correcu'ng  the  glaring  abuses  of  the 
''ancient  establishment,"  and  by  perpetuating  itt  do> 
minion,  than  by  breaking  the  sceptre  of  its  power,  and 
leaving  the  mind  free  to  exercise  its  faculties  in  Ending 
out  truth,  and  in  detecting  vice?  Is  it  probable  thalil 
would  be  to  the  advantage  of  religion,  liberty  and  hu- 
manity, if  the  guardian  care  and  protection  of  bis  ho- 
liness, the  pope,  were  extended  to  us?  The  stniggte 
of  the  last  three  hundred  years  cannot  have  been  in 
vain.  The  triumphs  of  freemen  have  not  been  bMf 
victories  over  virtue  and  religion.  Hampden  and  Sid- 
ney, Waahington  and  Lafayette,  did  not  reap  their  nch 
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and  imperishable  rewards  in  contests  for  principles 
which  were  to  corrupt  and  ruin  their  fellow  men.  The 
Toice  of  humanity  has  proclaimed  them  to  be  the  f;reat 
benefactors  of  the  wqrld.  The  flight  of  time,  and  the 
sQCcession  oT  events  throw  no  mists  around  their  names. 
Every  conflict  of  virtue,  knowledge  and  patriotism 
gathers  fresh  flowers,  to  add  to  the  unfading  garland  of 
their  renown.  Their  works  have  left  a  bright  track 
behind  them  for  the  admiration  of  all  coming  time,  and 
are  carrying  light  and  liberty  and  happiness  down  into 
the  dark  regions  of  futurity.  The  final  recompense  for  ail 
their  labor,  and  the  coronal  to  all  the  visions  and  trans- 
ports of  their  patriotism,  is  reserved  Ibr  that  period 
which  is  yet  veiled  in  the  womb  of  coming  events, 
when  the  efibrts  of  patriots  shall  have  completely  van- 
quished the  power  of  despotism  and  slavery,  when 
knowledge  shall  hold  its  triumphant  banner,  proudly 
floating  over  the  last  shattered  forces  of  ignorance  and 
error,  when  the  mild  influences  of  the  gospel  shall  have 
bowed  the  vile  lusts  of  men  and  of  nations  into  the 
dust  at  the  feet  of  Jesus,  and  its  effulgent  beams  of 
light  shall  have  formed  the  never-fading  bow  of  hope 
and  promise,  in  the  last  remnants  of  the  dissipated 
atorm  of  the  passions,  upon  which  mortals  will  gaze 
with  admiration  and  delight  forever. 

It  was  better  to  suffer  persecution  at  the  hands  of 
the  Roman  catholics  for  a  season,  than  to  remain  for- 
ever in  the  lowest  state  of  moral  and  intellectual  degra- 
dation. The  incense  of  a  thousand  different  altars, 
whieh  have  been  erected  by  the  dictates  of  piety,  is 
more  acceptable  than  the  offerings  of  hecatombs  of 
lambs  and  heifers  in  the  ancient  and  stupendous  temple 
of  bigotry,  superstition,  ignorance  and  liemHouMness. 
Men  never  were  designed  to  think  and  feel  exactly 
alike ;  and  all  attempts  to  coerce  them,  have  resulted 
in  crime  and  bloodshed,  and  in  the  promulgation  of  the 
dark  and  destroying  principles  of  infidelity, . 

Freedom  of  thought  leads  to  investigation,  and  in- 
vestigation'brings  to  light  objects  which  tend  to  arouse 
the  energies.  Intellectual  excitement^  then,  is  the 
result  of  the  cultivation  of  knowledge.  Is  this  excite- 
ment  dangerous  to  the  happiness  and  the  social  institu- 
tions of  man  7  It  has  destroyed  many  an  ancient  sys- 
tem, and  turned  into  dust  the  lofty  columns  of  many  a 
proud  fabric  It  has  robbed  ignorance  of  its  enchant- 
Dient,  and  acquired  an  immortality  of  fame  for  nations. 
It  has  led  to  the  discovery  of  truths,  which  have  ex- 
alted the  condition  of  man  as  a  rational  being,  and 
thrown  light  into  the  darkest  corners  of  creation.  It 
led  Newton  to  bequeath  a  rich  and  invaluable  legacy 
to  all  that  should  come  after  him.  It  led  Columbus  to 
discover  the  new  world ;  and  raised  Franklin  to  a  high 
eminence  whence  he  was  enabled  greatly  to  disarm  the 
atorm  of  its  terror,  and  to  confound  the  enemies  of  hu- 
man liberty.  It  led  to  the  gushing  forth  of  those  lofty 
strains  of  Shakspeare,  Homer,  Dante  and  Milton, 
which  flow  on  as  if  beneath  the  touch  of  an  enchanter's 
wand,  breathing  heavenly  melodies,  singing  undying 
songs  to  which  man  will  listen  with  rapture,  profit  and 
ecstasy  forever.  Man  being  a  restless,  improvable 
being,  the  excitement  of  his  rational  faculties  will  urge 
him  on  in  the  pursuit  of  objects  that  will  increase  his 
happiness.  Lethargy  to  him  is  a  fatal  disease.  He 
must  have  aaion,  or  all  his  energies  hasten  at  once  to 
decay.    As  soon  as  the  ease  and  the  refinements  of 


luxury  succeeded  the  ardor  of  patriotism,  the  thirst  of 
military  glory,  the  enthusiasm  of  liberty,  in  the  Gre- 
cian states,  we  no  longer  look  ibr  those  splendid  exam- 
ples of  heroic  virtue  which. we  all  delight  to  contem- 
plate. The  Grecians  were  enervated,  and  their  great- 
ness was  remembered  as  a  thing  that  had  been.  An 
unrestrained  press  and  freedom  of  opinions,  are  not 
liable  in  a  healthy  state  of  society,  to  produce  a  fright- 
ful mental  excitemenL  The  principles  of  the  reforma- 
tion, of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  liberty,  are  more  strongly 
rooted  in  the  American  soil  than  any  where  else.  And 
yet,  no  author  here  has  attempted  to  win  a  lasting 
name  by  injuring  the  institutions  <^  his  country,  or  by 
tearing  down  the  temples  of  morality  and  religion. 
Their  works  will  form  a  bright  and  never-fuding  leaf 
in  the  annals  of  literature.  Virtue  itself  feels  exalted 
because  they  have  written,  and  their  countrymen,  for 
ages  to  come  will  be  proud  of  their  fame. 

National  greatness  and  importance  depend  upon  the 
development  of  the  resources,  and  the  exercise  of  the 
powers  of  the  nation.  The  moral  and  intellectual  worth 
of  a  people,  is  their  most  valuable  treasure,  and  is  the 
richest  inheritance  for  posterity.  Knowledge  opens 
before  them  the  recorded  experience  of  other  figes,  and 
points  to  the  causes  whicli  led  to  the  rise  and  to  the 
fall  of  empires,  and  lifts  a  warning  voice  against  licen- 
tiousness. And  though  poison  is  sometimes  thrown 
into  the  sacred  fountains  of  learning,  shall  they  be 
abandoned,  when  we  have  the  means  of  cleansing  them 
of  the  evil  ?  Every  human  thing  is  liable  to  injury  and 
to  corruption.  All  the  works  of  nature  yield  to  the 
destructive  influence  of  time.  Tlie  mountain  falls,  and 
Cometh  to  nought  The  river  changes  its  course,  and 
the  sea  iu  bed.  The  frail  monuments  of  human  great- 
ness cannot  escape  the  destroyer.  The  most  slupen> 
dous  efforts  of  physical  power  soon  pass  even  from  the 
recollection.  Man's  intellectual  and  moral  struggles 
only,  are  endowed  with  any  force  to  resist  the  encroach- 
ments of  decay.  They  remain  to  tell  the  future  what 
the  past  has  been — to  arouse  the  sleeping  energies  of 
patriotism,  and  to  rekindle  the  fires  of  genius  and  vir- 
tue. If  poor  degraded  Greece  ever  again  rises  above 
the  ruins  of  her  fall,  the  love  of  country,  the  emotions 
of  heroic  fortitude  and  the  aspirations  after  the  rewards 
of  an  honorable  and  useful  life,  will  have  been  im- 
planted in  the  bosom  of  her  sons  by  the  melodies  of 
her  poets  and  the  songs  of  her  minstrels,  by  the  pol- 
ished histories  of  her  ancient  renown,  and  by  the  elo- 
quence of  her  orators.  And  if  the  world  should  ever 
again  relapse  into  the  moral  and  political  darkness  and 
degradation  of  the  middle  ages,  the  feelings  of  the  phi- 
lanthropist and  the  patriot,  imbodied  in  the  works  of 
literature,  would  be  handed  down  to  other  times,  and, 
when  oppression  was  drunken  with  the  brutalizing 
draughts  of  licentiousness,  they  would  raise  up  a  Bruce 
or  a  Tell,  a  Washington  or  a  Lafiiyette,  to  assert  the 
rights  of  outraged  humanity,  and  to  free  the  workl 
from  bondage. 


FAME. 


Fame  is  a  dowerless  virgin,  whom  one  must  wed 
firom  love,  aad  not  from  lacce.--^iMn. 
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LETTER  FROM  MALTA. 

To  Uu  EdUor  of  ike  SaiUhem  UUraqf  Meuenger. 

Malta— Ita  first  MttleiD«Dt  bj  the  Ph»acian«~arterwarda  by  the 
PhcBRlciana,  Oreeka,  CanbagODlaDs,  RcvmaiM,  Vaodaia  and 
Ootha,  Araba,  Normaoa,  Oermana,  FraDch  and  SpaDlarda— 
oeded  by  Charlea  Y.  to  the  knithia— taken  poaaeaaton  of  by 
the  order. 

The  question  has  not  beei  unfrequently  asked,  whe- 
ther Malta  was  situated  in  Europe  or  Africa.  England, 
by  a  vote  of  her  parliament,  and  for  a  political  purpose, 
voted  it  to  be  in  Europe,  while  for  centuries  the  kings 
of  Sicily  always  termed  it  one  of  their  African  posses- 
sions. Geologists  have  each  in  their  turn,  as  might  favor 
their  views,  stated  it  to  have  been  originally  joined 
with  Sicily,  or  Africa;  from  its  proximity,  it  might 
more  naturally  be  said  with  the  former,  as  Cape  Pas- 
saros  lies  distant  to  the  north  only  fifteen  leagues^  while 
Cape  Bon,  the  nearest  land  of  Africa,  runs  in  a  westp 
northwest  direction,  at  a  distance  little  less  than  two 
hundred  miles.  This  is  the  sole  reasoning^  of  those 
who  call  it  an  European  island.  On  the  other  band, 
many  who  have  given  the  subject  their  study,  have  as- 
serted, that  though  it  was  more  distant  from  Africa,  yet 
the  soundings  to  that  continent  were  gradual,  that  it 
was  peopled  in  ancient  times  by  the  Carthagenians, 
that  the  islanders  have  to  this  day  the  Arab  ieaturea, 
and  speak  a  dialect  of  a  language,  by  which  they  make 
themselves  easily  understood  by  their  Arab  neighbors — 
and  lastly,  that  the  stratification  of  the  whole  southern 
border  of  the  island,  exactly  corresponds  with  that  of 
Barbery,  which  runs  in  the  line  of  its  direction.  The 
decision  one  makes  on  this  subject,  is  of  no  trifling  im- 
portance  to  the  better  class  of  islanders ;  for,  if  Malta 
is  in  Europe,  they  are  termed,  in  the  broad  sense  of 
the  word,  Europeans ;  if  in  Africa,  they  are  Arabs. 
Ptolemy  has  placed  it  in  Africa,  while  Pliny  and 
Strabo  have  given  it  a  situation  between  the  islands 
of  Italy. 

Malta  is,  in  its  historical  recollections,  far  more  cele- 
brated than  any  other  island  in  the  Mediterranean.  It 
will  not  compare  with  Sicily  for  fruits,  with  Candia  for 
oil,  with  Scio  for  almonds,  or  Tenedos  for  wines — yet 
in  sacred  history  they  must  all  yield  to  that  of  Malta. 
Some  writers  have  supposed  that  this  island  received 
its  name  from  the  Greeks,  and  that  they  called  it  Meli- 
ta,  by  which  denomination  it  was  known  for  nearly 
two  thousand  years,  from  the  fine  quality  of  honey 
which  to  this  day  it  produces.  This  supposition  is 
most  probably  correcL  Others  have  thought  that  it 
was  called  after  Melita,  the  daughter  of  Nereus  and 
Doris. 

The  most  ancient  writer  who  makes  mention  of  Mal- 
ta is  Homer,  and  in  his  Odyssey,  he  terms  it  the  *'  isle 
of  Hyperia.**  According  to  tradition,  it  was  at  that 
period  inhabited  by  the  Phaeacians,  a  race  of  giants, 
who  have  left  as  their  remains  the  tower  at  Goso,  and 
the  huge  tombs  now  visible  in  the  Benjemma  mountains, 
which  we  may  describe  hereafter.  These  people  colo- 
nized the  island  some  fifteen  hundred  years  before 
Christ,  and  enjoying  as  they  did  the  chief  navigation  of 
this  sea,  it  was  to  them  of  no  little  importance.  They 
worshipped  not  only  their  own  Gods,  but  also  those 
of  Egypt  and  Persia.  They  erected  several  temples, 
one  in  honor  of  Jono,  at  also  others  to  Isis,  Osiris 


and  Mercury.  This  last  was  the  mostrerered,uiii 
was  thought  to  be  the  protector  of  iheir  conuiiera^ 
to  which  ak>ne  the  isle  of  Hy peria  owed  its  wealUi  and 
settlement. 

By  the  Phseacians  the  island  was  called  Ogygia:  it 
was  governed  by  kings ;  and  several  coins,  ss  alao  t*o 
monuments,  are  now  visible  in  the  musenm  of  ibeMal' 
tese  library,  which  ate  of  Punic  origin,  and  ooTcred 
with  their  cfaaFacters.  The  Pbaeacians  bafing  retuncd 
uninterrupted  poasession  of  Ogygia  for  nearly  eight 
hundred  years,  were  at  last  defeated  and  driven  oot  by 
their  Greek  rivals,  who  colonized  in  their  turn,  and  of 
whom  no  traces  now  exist,  save  in  the  ruins  of  a  wall  or 
fort  built  in  honor  of  Phalaris,  the  tyrant,  and  aooe 
small  sepulchral  mounds,  of  which  there  is  much  desk 
whether  they  are,  or  are  not,  of  Grecian  build.  When- 
ever the  Greeks  made  a  conquest  of  a  place,  and  fonied 
a  settlement,  they  always  erected  a  temple  to  Apolio- 
one  was  built  at  Citta  Vecdiia,  the  site  of  which  is  now 
occupied  as  a  public  square,  and  wiH  be  pointed  out  by 
any  Cicerone,  although  not  a  vestige  remains  to  tell  of 
the  ancient  ruins,  which  there  for  ages  existed.  During 
the  period  the  Greeks  had  poasession  of  Malta,  they 
were  first  governed  by  a  high  priest  whom  they  called 
Hierothites,  and  afterwards  by  archons  Tested  with 
similar  powers,  as  those  who  under  the  Mune  name  ooee 
presided  at  Athens.  Through  the  kindness  of  the 
librarian  of  the  Maltese  library,  I  have  seen  sevefal  an- 
tiquities of  these  people,  all  of  which  are  doobtlesi  the 
remains  of  a  much  later  date,  than  that  of  whidi  «e 
are  npw  speaking :  the  most  remarkable,  is  a  anall 
square  altar,  on  which  two  figures  are  sculptured  in  the 
act  of  offering  ap  to  the  goddess  Proserpine  (towhon 
the  same  was  dedicated>  a  small  fish— eiao  a  sUloe  of 
Hercules,  a  naked  figur^  and  of  white  marble,  veU 
executed,  and  in  the  highest  state  of  presemtion ; 
several  medals,  the  most  of  which  have  upon  than  the 
effigy  of  an  Isis,  or  a  Juno,  with  an  ear  of  com,  expits- 
sive  of  the  fertility  of  the  soil :  the  word  MelaisaioB  ii 
found  on  sll  which  were  shown  to  me. 

About  five  hundred  and  twenty-eight  years  befere 
the  christian  era,  the  Carthagenians  made  war  with  the 
Greeks,  and  conquered  them.  Theconqueroispcnnitied 
the  inhabiUnts  to  retain  their  dwellings  and  worship 
their  household  gods.  At  this  tinM,  the  Oreek  tnd 
Phcenician  languages  were  equally  spoken  in  the 
island. 

In  the  first  Punic  war,  Melita  was  attacked  sod 
plundered  by  Attilus  Reguius,  and  seized  upon  bf 
Cornelius.  The  Romans,  however,  did  not  tow:  retain 
it.  Some  two  hundred  and  forty  years  before  Chriet, 
the  Carthagenians  were  again  defeated  by  the  Romany 
and  Malta  a  second  time  fell  into  the  bands  of  itt  former 
masters— it  having  been  stipulated  in  the  treaty  be- 
tween  the  two  powers  that  all  the  islands  between 
Africa  and  Italy  should  be  yielded  to  the  conqneroi* 
Sempronius,  in  the  second  Punic  war,  compleiely  e> 
tablished  the  Roman  power  at  Malta. 

Two  pieces  of  marble  are  the  only  remains  which 
the  Carthagenians  have  Icfk  us,  supposed  to  ba«  beea 
the  base,  and  shaft  of  a  chandelier,  on  each  of  whs* 
there  is  an  inscription  in  the  Greek  and  Ph«oi«leo 
language.  We  are  indebted  to  the  learned  Abbe  Btf- 
thelemy  for  the  only  good  tnnslaiioo,  which  rm  o 
follows: 
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*'  We  Abdaasar  and  Asseremor,  the  sons  of  Assere* 
mor,  the  son  of  Abdassar,  having  made  this  vow  to 
our  Lord  M^lere,  the  tutelar  divinity  of  Tyre,  may 
he  bltM  and  guide  us  in  our  unceruin  way,  Dio- 
nysius  and  Serapion,  of  the  eity  of  Tyre,  the  sons 
of  Serapion  to  Hercules,  sumaroed  ArchegeteSb" 
It  is  thought  that  those  who  made  thiv  vow  were 
seamen,  and  prayed  for  a  continuance  of  prosperous 
voyages. 

The  Romans  soon  became  aware  of  the  importance 
of  the  island,  serving  as  .it  did  to  prevent  the  encroch- 
ments  of  the  infidels,  and  to  afford  an  easy  and  safe 
shelter  to  their  shipping.  They  nrnde  use  of  all  the 
Bieans  in  their  power  to  retain  it,  granting  to  the  Greek 
inhabitants  a  continuance  of  all  their  ancient  customs, 
and  permitting  them  to  be  governed  by  their  own  laws. 
They  particularly  encouraged  commerce  and  manu- 
factures :  linen  cloths  were  brought  to  such  fineness, 
that  they  were  exported  to  Rome,  and  considered  by 
these  enervated  people  as  a  great  article  of  luxury. 
They  beautified  and  adorned  the  temples,  offered  in- 
cense to  the  protecting  gods  of  the  island  and  their 
trade,  and  made  the  altars  of  those  gods  respected.  In 
excavating,  some  twenty  years  ago,  at  the  head  of  the 
great  harbor,  the  Roman  remains' of  a  vast  mole  were 
found,  which  once  bounded  the  fort ;  and  very  latterly, 
indeed  within  the  last  two  months,  while  the  workmen 
were  engaged  in  digging  a  place  to  serve  as  a  founda- 
tion for  the  monument  which  is  now  being  erected  to 
the  memory  of  the  late  respected  Major  Gkneral  Sir 
Frederick  Ponsonby,  they  came  upon  a  pavement  which 
well  answered  their  purpose,  and  which  was  doubtless 
of  Roman  build,  and  perhaps  the  ruins  of  a  temple. 
The  stones  were  laid  in  that  shape,  which  induced  all 
who  saw  them  to  entertain  this  belief.  The  Ro- 
mans have  left  us,  as  evidences  of  their  rule  at  Malta, 
many  medals,  a  few  inscriptions,  and  a  couple  of  sta- 
iues,  the  head  of  Augustus  in  basso  relievo,  and  the  bust 
of  Antonius,  sculptured  from  native  stone.  Their  in- 
scriptions make  mention  only  of  the  repairs  of  the  tem- 
ple of  Proserpine  and  Apollo,  and  the  enlargement  of 
their  theatre.  The  medals  bear  upon  them  the  head  of 
Juno,  the  Latin  word  MHUttunl — while  on  the  reverse 
is  a  triumphal  chain  with  a  Romaic  inscription.  I  had 
almost  neglected  to  mention  an  antiquity  which  is,  of 
oil  the  Roman  remains,  the  most  solemn  and  interest- 
ing— it  is  a  large  sepulchral  lamp,  of  a  singular  shape, 
beautifully  and  curiously  made.  It  was  discovered 
some  two  hundred  years  ago,  and  Is  now  exhibited  in 
the  public  museum. 

The  Roman  empire  being  dismembered,  the  Vandals, 
in  455,  took  possession  of  Malta,  and  retained  it  ten 
years,  when  they  were  driven  out  by  the  Goths,  who 
remained  as  rulers  for  several  centuries :  while  these 
people  governed,  the  temples  were  plundered,  and  the 
commerce  destroyed.  Very  little  is  to  be  met  with  at 
this  day,  which  may  serve  to  bring  to  our  recollection 
of  the  dominion  of  the  Goths ;  a  small  inscription  in 
the  church  of  St.  Agatha  in  the  old  city  is  indeed  their 
only  monument. 

Belisarius,  who  was  sent  by  the  Emperor  Justinian 
to  wrest  Africa  from  the  Vandals,  landed  at  Malta  in 
553,  took  possession,  and  united  it  to  the  Roman  em- 
pire. Under  this  protection,  the  inhabitants  became 
wealthy-^the  emperors,  however,  did  not  allow  to  the 


inhabiunis  the  same  commercial  advantages  which 
they  enjoyed  under  the  ancient  Romans,  and  the  island 
never  became  so  celebrated,  as  it  was  ages  before,  when 
under  the  government  of  the  same  power.  It  is  said 
the  Greeks,  who  at  this  period  divided  the  trade,  were  an 
abandoned  people,  having  none  of  the  virtues  of  their 
ancestors,  but  cursed  with  all  their  pride,  extravagance, 
and  follies:  these  traits  of  character  drew  upon  them 
the  enmity  of  the  other  inhabitants,  who  on  an  oppor- 
tune occasion,  sacrificed  them  to  the  Arabs.  During 
the  long  period  of  three  hundred  years,  froD)  the  time 
of  Justinian  to  the  conquest  of  the  island  by  the  Arabs, 
we  have  only,  as  remains,  a  half  defoced  inscription, 
and  a  small  and  singularly  made  figure  of  bronze :  it 
represents  a  youth  kneeling,  with  his  arms  extended, 
and  in  his  hands  a  small  bowl ;  the  whole  figure  is  co- 
vered with  Greek,  Etruscan,  and  unknown  characters^ 
and  is  prized  by  the  lovers  of  antiquity  as  a  rare,  an 
interesting,  and  a  valuable  curiosity.  The  Greeks, 
after  many  years  of  the  most  servile  oppression,  rose, 
retook  the  island,  and  held  possession  for  thirty-four 
years,  when  they  were  in  their  turn  again  defeated, 
and  by  this  conquest,  their  power  was  most  efiectually 
destroyed.  The  Arabs  killed  all  thoee  who  by  age  were 
capable  of  bearing  arms,  and  dispioeed  of  the  women 
and  chikiren  as  slaves.  These  barbarians  treated  all 
the  other  inhabitants  with  lenity,  paid  a  proper  respect 
to  the  christian  religion,  and  imposed  no  taxes  on  the 
people.  Not  a  long  time  ago,  the  Baron  Zara  had  in 
his  possession  a  large  sepulchral  stone,  which  was 
entirely  covered  with  an  Arabian  inscription,  and  the 
Marquis  Barbara  still  retains  in  his  museum  some  gol- 
den coins  of  Arab  circulation. 

Anno  Domini  one  thousand  and  ninety,  the  Normans 
conquered  the  island,  and  permitted  those  of  the 
Arabs,  who  wished  to  leave,  to  carry  with  them  all 
their  property.  Those  who  remained,  enjoyed  their 
religion  by  the  payment  of  a  small  tribute.  Count 
Roger,  who  made  this  conquest,  has  left  us  some  coins, 
with  his  arms  upon  them :  this  nobleman,  after  making 
a  treaty  with  the  barbarians  that  all  christian  slaves 
captured  at  sea  by  their  corsah^  should  not  be  held  in 
bondage,  returned  to  Sicily,  fn  1S24,  Frederick  II. 
made  a  conquest  of  Celano,  in  Calabria,  and  sent  the 
prisoners  he  made  in  that  province  as  exiles  to  Malta. 
For  seventy-two  years  the  Maltese  were  subjects  of  the 
emperors  of  Germany. 

Fortune  next  threw  the  island  into  the  hands  of 
Charles  of  Anjoo,  who  was  king  of  Sicily ;  it  was  not, 
however,  long  held  in  his  possession,  although  it  r^ 
mained  for  a  few  years  subject  to  the  French  govern- 
ment—the brother  of  Charles  being  at  that  period  Louis 
IX.  king  of  Prance. 

In  1298,  Comeille,  who  commanded  the  French  fleet 
cruising  off  Malta,  was  attacked  by  Roger,  an  Arrago- 
nian  admiral,  defeated  and  killed :  the  victors  landed, 
took  possession  of  the  island,  the  inhabitants  having 
made  no  resistance.  Charles  made  an  attempt  to  re- 
conquer it,  but  his  fleet  was  dispersed,  and  the  empire 
of  his  enemies  firmly  established.  Pious  foundations 
are  the  only  remains,  which  the  Norman,  German,  and 
French  princes  have  left  us  of  their  government  From 
this  time,  and  indeed  for  a  period  of  one  hundred  and 
thiily  years,  little  is  recorded  on  the  page  of  history, 
which  would  be  interesting  for  the  general  reader  to 
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penue— it  mentions  only  of  the  tyranny  praetited  by 
the  niters,  who  were  sent  by  the  kings  of  Arra^n  and 
Castile  to  govern  the  Maltese,  and  of  the  islanders 
haTJng  subscribed,  in  14S8,  thirty  thousand  florins^  to 
have  the  islands  annexed  by  king  Alphonso,  to  the 
kingdom  of  Sicily. 

PART  II. 

In  the  preceding  chapter  we  have  given  a  brief  state- 
ment of  the  history  of  Malta,  from  its  first  settlement, 
some  fifteen  hundred  years  before  Christ,  until  the 
period  when  it  was  permanently  annexed  to  the  king* 
dom  of  Sicily.  While  doing  this,  we  have  hud  recourse 
to  several  works,  all  of  which  are  acknowledged  to  be 
very  imperfect :  it  appears  as  if  each  author,  had  stu- 
died to  contradict  the  statemenu  of  the  other.  Where- 
ever  we  have  observed  any  thing  which  we  thought 
might  be  interesting,  we  have  copied  it ;  and  for  the 
htsiorical  notices  we  are  chiefly  indebted  to  the  volumes 
of  Boisgelin  and  Vertot,  both  of  whom  were  knights, 
and  consequently  in  all  their  feelings  prejudiced  in  ikvor 
of  the  order. 

The  island  of  Malta  is  but  a  rock  of  limestone,  and 
were  it  not  that  veins  of  granite  and  marble  had  been 
found  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Benjemma  hills,  which  ex- 
tend from  Valetla  in  a  north-west  direction,  it  might 
literally  be  said  throughout  its  whole  extent  to  be  of  the 
same  soft  species.  The  soil  has  been  made  by  the 
islanders,  and  nothing  can  be  more  erroneous  than  the 
assertion  given  by  Brydone,  that  the  earth  was  origini- 
nally  brought  from  Sicily.  In  HennenV  topography, 
we  have  noticed  a  long  and  interesting  article  on  the 
manufacture  of  the  soil,  which  we  should  like  to 
quote  entire,  as  given  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  TuUy ; 
we  shall,  however,  content  ourselves  with  briefly  no- 
ticing it  at  present,  and  turn  to  it  again  hereafter: 
we  have  often  witnessed  the  process,  and  can  vouch  for 
its  veracity. 

A  countryman  wishing  to  noake  a  barren  rocky  sur- 
face a  cultivated  plat  of  earth,  commences  by  breaking 
up  the  stones  which  lies  on  the  surface,  and  for  a  depth 
of  some  six  iuches.  This  fine  powder  is  carefiilly  laid 
aside  and  mixed  with  the  calcareous  earth,  which  is  in- 
variably found  under  the  first  layer  of  stone~a  half 
acre,  which  is  the  avarege  size  of  a  field,  cleared  in  this 
way,  is  then  covered  with  this  artificial  soil.  By  the 
assistance  of  manure,  "and  by  its  great  aptitude  in  ite 
new  form  to  the  absorption  of  moisture  from  the  atmos- 
phere, its  balk  very  perceptibly  increases,  and  soon 
forms  a  sort  of  concrete  texture."  Watermelons  and 
cucumbers,  requiring  the  least  nourishment,  are  firat 
raised,  and  will  flourish  the  succeeding  reason — **  corn 
is  the  usual  growth  of  the  third  year;"  and  it  is  by  this, 
and  similar  processes  that  by  far  the  greater  part  of  Mal- 
ta and  Goso  has  been  brought  into  a  state  of  cultivation, 
and  the  soil  been  found  so  rich,  that  although  only  of  a 
few  inches  depth,  it  will  produce  to  the  husbandman  its 
two  and  three  yearly  crops,  as  a  just  reward  for  his 
toil  and  labors.  It  is  a  common  conversation  here 
with  the  countrymen,  of  their  "ever-producing  soil ;" 
and  a  most  happy  thing  it  is  for  the  Maltese,  for  had 
not  nature  ordained  it  so,  many  more  instances  would 
be  noted  of  the  death  of  the  poor  from  absolute  star- 
vation. 


In  the  early  part  of  1585,  when  the  knights  were 
wanderera  in  different  parts  of  Europe,  the  king  of  Si- 
cily proposed,  should  the  inhabitants  consent,  to  yield 
them  Malta  for  their  habitation.  L*lsle  Adam,  the 
celebrated  grand-master  of  Rhodian  memory,  in  June  of 
the  same  year,  sent  eight  commissionera  to  explore  the 
rock,  and  report  on  their  return,  whether  it  would  be  a 
suitable  place  of  residence,  or,  in  other  words,  he  might 
have  said  banishment,  for  it  could  be  but  liule  less  to 
them,  who  had  for  so  many  yeare  been  enjoying  every 
luxury  on  a  fertile  island,  and  dwelling  at  the  same 
time  in  the  beautifully  built  and  strongly  fortified  dty 
of  Rhodes.  The  emissaries  at  this  period  flattered 
themselves,  as  did  the  grand -master,  that  with  the 
promised  assistance  of  galley  slaves  from  France,  of 
money  from  Spain,  and  artillery  from  Elogland,  they 
should  be  enabled  to  make  a  succeasfal  attack  on 
Rhodes,  and  drive  the  infidels  from  the  city.  The  re- 
port which  they  drew  up  was  therefore  any  thing  but 
flauering.  They  stated  that  the  island  of  Malta  was 
merely  a  rock  of  a  soft  sand  stone  ealled  tufa,  about  six 
or  seven  leagues  long,  and  three  or  four  broad ;  that  the 
sur&ce  was  scarcely  covered  with  more  than  three  or 
four  feet  of  earth,  which  was  likewise  siony,  and  very 
unfit  to  grow  corn  and  other  grain,  though  it  produced 
abundance  of  figs,  melons,  and  difi*ereot  fruits;  that  the 
principal  trade  of  the  island  consisted  in  cotton,  and 
cumin,  which  the  inhabitants  exchanged  for  grain ;  that 
except  a  few  springs  in  the  middle  of  the  island,  there 
was  no  running  water,  nor  even  wells — the  want  of 
which  the  inhabitants  supplied  with  cisterns;  thai 
wood  was  so  scarce  as  to  be  soU  by  the  pound — which 
forced  them  to  use  wild  thistles,  for  dressing  food ;  that 
the  island  contained  about  twelve  thousand  inhabi- 
Unts-^f  both  sexes^the  greatest  part  of  whom  were 
poor  and  miserable,  owing  to  the  barrenness  of  the 
soil ;  and,  in  a  word,  that  a  residence  at  Malta  appear- 
ed extremely  disagreeable,  indeed  almost  insupportable, 
especially  in  summer.  Such  was  the  state  of  this 
island,  as  reported  by  these  commtssionere  upwards  of 
three  hundred  yeare  ago.  Indeed,  it  was  so  discouraging 
that  the  L'Isle  Adam  wept  while  giving  a  perusal  to 
the  document,  which  gave  him  the  unwelcome  intelli- 
gence. The  grand-master  found,  that  the  promised 
succore  were  not  forthcoming — his  treasury  empty — the 
strength  of  the  order  greatly  reduced,  by  the  number  of 
those  who  had  fallen  in  fair  fight  against  the  Turk% 
and  by  those  who  were  deceased  from  the  plagte  on 
their  voyage  to  Europe;  with  all  these  accumulated 
misfortunes  on  his  memory,  he  exclaimed  in  full  coun- 
cil, "  must  I  survive  the  loss  of  Rhodes  for  no  other  end 
than  to  be  a  witness,  and  that  at  this  period  <^  my 
life,  of  the  scattering  and  perhaps  the  utter  ruin  of  an 
order,  whose  instiiution  is  of  so  sacred  a  nature,  and 
whose  government  is  confided  to  me  7" 

It  singularly  happened  that  this  illustrious  old  man  had 
hardly  ceased  speaking,  when  the  commander  Bosio,  a 
brave  man,  who  had  been  sent  by  the  grandmaster  to 
Rhodes  to  discover  the  strength  of  the  Turkish  garri- 
son, and  what  chance  there  might  be  of  success  sbouM 
an  attack  be  made,  returned,  and  on  his  entry,  all  pre- 
sent knew  by  his  fallen  countenance,  even  before  he 
spoke,  that  nothing  could  be  hoped  fit>m  his  statement 
to  authorise  the  attempt. 

It  appeared  that  the  project  which  the  { 
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eotertained  had  been  too  long  delflyedj,  and  that  the 
same  having  been  made  known  at  Constantinople,  the 
fpttnd  eeignor  bad  immediately  changed  the  garrison, 
and  put  several  christians  to  death,  in  the  city  whom  he 
suspected  of  having  fovored  the  design.  It  was  with  the 
utmost  difficulty,  and  when  beset  with  dangers,  that  the 
commander  Bosio  himself,  found  means  to  escape  the 
strict  search  which  had  been  made  by  order  of  the  go-' 
▼emor.  The  knights  having  heard  this  report,  with 
common  consent,  abandoned  all  hopes  of  ever  again 
recapturing  Rhodes,  and  turned  their  attention  to  the 
other  places  which  had  been  named,  and  which  by  con- 
quest or  grant  would  be  suitable  for  a  seat  and  resi- 
dence of  the  order. 

Bosio,  who  whs  ever  warm,  and  enterprising  in  those 
things  in  which  the  interests  of  his  order  were  con* 
cerned,  had  been^  on  his  return  from  Rhodes^  to  Modon, 
a  city  of  the  Morea,  where  he  found  two  Greeks  by 
birth,  but  Turks  by  profession,  who  were  filling  the 
highest  places  in  the  town — the  one,  by  name  Cajolan, 
had  command  of  the  fort,  the  other  was  chief  director 
of  the  customs,  and  also  master  of  the  gale  of  the 
mole.  These  renegadoes,  on  being  written  to,  came  at 
night  on  board  the  commander's  ship.  *' Bosio  found 
them  thoroughly  penitent  for  their  fault  in  having 
changed  their  religion,  and  resolved  to  atone  for  it 
though  at  the  expense  of  their  lives.**  After  various 
consultations,  during  which  many  plans  had  been  de* 
▼ised,  it  was  at  last  arranged  as  follows :  On  a  certain 
day  a  number  of  merchant  vessels  should  arrive  in  the 
harbor,  each  containing  some  three  score  of  the  order ; 
that  during  the  night  they  should  all  be  landed,  some 
being  admitted  by  Cajolan  into  the  tower  which  pro- 
tected the  fort,  while  the  others  should  pass  through 
the  marine  gate,  kill  the  guard,  and  enter  the  town. 
While  this  was  going  on,  a  cannon  shot  should  serve  as 
a  signal  for  the  christian  fleet,  which  should  be  at  an- 
chor behind  the  neighboring  island  of  Sapienaa^  to 
approach,  bombard  the  city,  and  send  reinforcements 
to  assist  the  attacking  party.  This  was  a  favorite  pro- 
ject with  the  French  knights,  who  it  appeared  would 
rather  fight  for  Modon  than  take  quiet  possession  of 
the  islands  of  Malta  and  Gosa  L'Isle  Adam,  how> 
ever,  who  was  a  man  of  souqd  judgment,  preferred  a 
certain  settlement,  to  one  which  was  to  be  gained  by 
conquest,  and  proposed — which  after  a  long  discussion 
was  unanimously  agreed  to — that  Bosio  should  be  sent 
as  ambassador  to  Rome,  to  request  the  pope,  who  had 
been  one  of  the  order,  to  exert  his  influence  with  the 
emperor  Charles  V.,  he  having  been  named  by  him,  as 
**  arbitrator  of  the  conditions,  and  terms  of  the  feof- 
ment." 

It  appears  that  the  emperor  did  not  wish  to  yield 
the  islands,  "unless  the  body  of  the  order  wouki  take 
an  oath  of  fidelity  to  him,  in  quality  of  its  sove- 
reign— that  a  new  creation  should  be  made  of  a  second 
bail i fir  of  the  language  of  Castile — that  in  the  admi- 
ral's absence,  none  but  a  knight  of  the  language  of 
Italy  should  command  the  gaJiies — and,  lastly,  that  the 
city  of  Tripoli,  on  the  coast  of  Barbery,  should  be 
taken  possession  of  by  the  order,  and  be  defended  by 
them  against  the  attacks  of  the  infidels.  Bosio  after 
having  fulfilled  his  embassy  to  Rome,  and  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  pope,  continued  on  to  Madrid,  where  on 
fun  arrival  he  called  on  the  emperor,  and  stated  that 


with  the  terms  proposed  by  him  it  was  impossible  for 
the  knighu  to  accept  of  the  islands— giving  as  their 
reasons,  "  that  although  they  were  all  born  subjects  of 
dififerent  powers,  yet  the  order  in  general  by  its  pro- 
fession was  independent  of  any  one ;  that  the  only 
view  of  the  institution  was  to  defend  all  christians 
alike  against  the  incursions  of  the  infidels ;  that  for 
so  many  years  as  the  order  had  existed  with  some  kind 
of  glory,  it  had  never  yet  been  known  to  engage 
against  any  christian  prince  in  favor  of  another— 
and  with  regard  to  Tripoli,  they  stated  that  sending 
knighu  to  defend  so  weak  a  place,  surrounded  as  it 
was  by  barbarians  and  infidels,  was  little  better 
than  sending  them  to  the  slaughter."  The  pope  also 
took  this  occasion  to  recommend  to  the  etnperor, 
in  the  strongest  terms,  the  interests  of  the  order  of 
St.  John — stating  that  ''he  had  been  brought  up  in 
it,  and  considered  it  in  a  manner  as  his  second 
family." 

Though  the  emperor  was  not  easily  caught  with  so- 
licitations, in  which  his  interest  was  not  concerned,  yet 
being  reconciled  with  the  pope,  he  observed  it  was 
impossible  to  refuse  him  any  thing — and  it  is  affirmed 
that  the  house  of  Medicis  and  the  order  of  St-  John, 
owe  their  re-establishment  to  the  exertions  of  Clement, 
who  was  at  that  period  at  the  head  of  the  Romish 
church. 

On  the  twenty-sixth  of  October,  1530,  L'IsIe  Adam, 
with  his  council  and  chief  commanders,  arrived  and 
anchored  in  the  great  harbor  of  Malu.  On  landing, 
they  'Went  immediately  to  the  parochial  church  of  Su 
Lawrence,  in  which  they  performed  divine  service :  this 
ceremony  being  finished,  the  grand- master  entered  the 
town  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  castle  of  SL  Angelo, 
which  was  composed  of  wretched  hovels,  and  tenanted 
by  people  of  the  most  savage  and  rustic  appearance. 
Not  a  house  couM  be  found  suitable  as  a  residence  for 
the  grand-master— -this^  in  connection  with  the  barren- 
ness of  the  soil,  the  poverty  of  the  inhabitants,  the 
want  of  bread,  which  they  could  only  procure  from 
Sicily,  and  no  place  of  defence  in  case  they  should  be 
attacked,  grievoasly  aflaicted  L*isle  Adam,  more  espe- 
cially when  he  thought  of  Rhodes,  so  fruitful  in  com, 
so  rich  by  its  fleets,  and  armaments,  and  moreover  the 
capital  of  six  other  islands,  the  most  inconsiderable  of 
which  was  better  fortified  than  Malta.  Eight  years 
had  expired  from  the  time  the  order  was  driven  from 
Rhodes  to  the  period  when  it  was  established  at  Malta, 
and  during  this  long  term  the  knighu  had  been  resi- 
denta  at  Csndia,  Messina,  Civita  Yecchia,  Yiterbo, 
Nice,  Villa  Franca,  and  Sicily. 

These  continued  movementa  were  attended  with 
much  expense,  and  bad  not  Charles,  the  emperor  of 
Spain  and  king  of  Sicily,  granted  the  islands  of  Malta 
and  Goro  as  opportunely  as  he  did,  as  a  habitation  of 
the  order,  the  probability  is,  that  with  a  drained  trea- 
sury, and  their  spirita  broken,  each  knight  would  have 
returned  to  his  home,  and  as  a  body  that  these  men 
would  never  have  been  more  celebrated  for  their  deeds 
in  arms,  and  for  the  services  which  they  afterwards  so 
eflfectually  rendered  to  the  christian  world,  while  for 
nearly  three  hundred  years  they  waged  an  almost  un- 
ceasing war  with  their  infidel  enemies. 

A. 

Make,  May  aeih,  1888. 
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SCIENTI^   MISCELLANEA —No.  V. 

TENDENCIES. 
We  often  observe  in  the  g^rowth  of  natural 
objects,  a  tendency  towards  a  certain  forin,  which 
they  seldom  if  ever  assume.  In  the  common  lan- 
guage of  natural  history,  they  are  said  "  to  affect 
certain  forms."  I  do  not  know  a  better  illustra- 
tion of  this  remark,  than  is  afforded  in  the  growth 
of  plants.  Plants  affect  a  perfect  regularity  of 
form — a  regularity  which  shall  extend  not  only 
to  the  form  and  position  of  their  leaves  and  boughs, 
but  also  to  the  angles  at  which  they  are  joined 
together.  Could  the  trees  of  the  forest  effect  that 
which  they  only  affect,  instead  of  that  endless  va- 
riety with  which  they  now  delight  the  eye,  they 
would  present  a  stiff  and  monotonous  regularity, 
as  if  jointed  and  morticed  together  by  the  hand  of 
an  artist.  Then  might  a  fanciful  man,  find^  in- 
deed, some  foundation  for  a  figure  used  by  a  cele- 
brated American  botanist,  who  has  spoken  of  trees 
as  "  cities  of  leaves."  This  tendency  of  planta  to 
assume  a  perfect  regularity  in  their  growth,  is 
manifested  in  several  ways.  If  we  examine  one  as 
it  first  springs  firom  the  ground — a  young  peach- 
tree,  for  example — we  will  find  that  it  has  two 
large  fleshy  leaves,  placed  exactly  e^posite  to  each 
other,  and  perfectly  alike  in  color,  structure,  &c 
The  shoot  which  is  to  become  the  future  tree, 
springs  from  between  them  in  a  direction  perpen- 
dicular to  the  earth's  surface.  If  we  wait  until  it 
has  developed  its  leaves,  and  then  again  examine 
it,  we  will  find  the  second  leaf  just  one  quarter  of 
the  way  around  the  stem  from  the  first,  and  mea- 
suring up  the  stem  a  little  more  than  halfway  be- 
tween the  first  and  the  third.  The  same  will  be 
found  to  be  true  respecting  all  the  other  leaves. 
iff  may  be  allowed  the  use  of  such  language,  the 
difference  of  longitude  between  each  two  consecu- 
tive leaves  is  90  degrees ;  whilst  the  difference  of 
latitude  is  a  little  more  than  half  the  distance 
between  the  leaf  below,  and  the  leaf  above  the  one 
from  which  we  measure.  During  the  months  of 
July  and  August,  at  the  point  where  each  leaf  is 
inserted  into  the  stem,  a  bud  is  formed,  the  embryo 
of  a  future  bough.  By  carefully  dissecting  one  of 
these  buds,  and  examining  with  a  microscope,  the 
Mr  hole  of  the  liough,  so  far  as  it  is  destined  to  be 
developed  by  the  next  year's  growth,  may  be  dis- 
covered in  miniature;  each  leaf  carefully  folded 
over  the  one  below  it,  and  all  packed  away  within 
four  hard  scales,  intended  to  afford  them  protection 
from  the  frosts  and  storms  of  winter.  By  care- 
fully examining  this  bud,  we  will  discover  that 
the  same  perfect  regularity  is  provided  for,  in  the 
growth  of  the  next  set  of  branches,  which  charac- 
terised the  first  year's  shoot.  And  yet  this  per- 
fect regularity  is  never  attained.  In  some  trees 
a  nearer  approach  is  made  to  it  than  in  others,  but 
all  present  greater  or  less  irregularities. 


These  irregularities  result  from  the  actkm  of 
what  a  naturalist  calls  "  disturbing  cauMi."  1 
will  mention  and  illustrate  the  action  of  one  or  two 
of  these.  Let  us  suppose  that  the  young  tree  is 
growing  in  a  perfectly  perpendicular  direction- 
its  stem  is  possessed  of  a  certain  degree  of  elaslj. 
city — if  bent  by  a  slight  wind  it  soon  recovers, but 
by  a  stormy  wind  it  may  be  so  far  bent  as  not  to 
be  able  to  restore  itself,  and  thus  a  permaoeot 
crook  may  be  given  to  the  stem.  Again,  ktui 
suppose  that  the  buds  are  all  formed  at  the  proper 
time,  and  in  their  proper  places,  and  that  all  ire 
carefully  wrapped  up  to  defend  them  against  ti» 
indemency  of  winter..  Of  these  buds  it  is  not 
probable  that  more  than  one-half  will  surrive  to 
o})en  at  the  call  of  spring.  The  most  insigniBant 
circumstance  may  determine  which  shall  pertib, 
and  which  survive.  Even  the  insinuation  of  a 
drop  of  water  beneath  its  scaly  covering,  may 
destroy  a  bud,  and  thus  give  rise  to  an  irregu- 
larity in  the  form  of  the  future  tree.  Let  us  lake 
the  case  of  a  shoot  oo  which  eight  buds  had  been 
formed  at  the  close  of  summer,  and  suppose  that 
one-half  of  these  are  destroyed  durmg  the  succeed- 
ing winter;  it  is  a  coincidence  hardlj  to  be  ex- 
pected that  these  should  be  eitlier  the  first,  third, 
fiflh  and  seventh,  or  the  second,  fourth,  sixth  aad 
eighth ;  and  yet  all  this  would  be  necesniy  in 
order  to  preserve  a  perfect  regularity  of  form  to 
the  tree. 

An  insect  may  destroy  a  bud,  or  even  a  whole 
bough.  Many  insects  are  taught  by  instioct  to 
pierce  the  bark  of  certain  plants,  and  there  to  de- 
posite  their  eggs.  Wiiere  this  is  the  case,  the 
part  pierced  swells  up,  and  a  complete  deraRg^ 
ment  ensues.  The  nut-gall,  and  the  common 
green  ball,  seen  on  the  leaves  of  some  species  of 
oak,  are  produced  in  this  way.  If  we  suppose  that 
the  growth  of  the  plant  was  perfectly  regnhr 
before,  and  that  no  deleterious  influence  is  exerted 
upon  the  wounded  part  by  the  sting  of  the  insect, 
yet  as  each  bough  receives  an  equal  portion  of  the 
nourishment  taken  in  by  the  root;  and  as  a  part  of 
that  received  by  the  wounded  branch  is  neceaa- 
rily  employed  in  forming  the  excrescence,  there 
must  be  leas  lefl  for  increasing  the  size  of  that 
bough;  and  thus  an  irregularity  is  produced. 

Many  other  of  these  disturbing  causes  might 
be  mentioned,  but  these  I  deem  sufficient  for  the 
purpose  of  illustration.  By  fer  the  greater  part 
of  them  act  more  powerfully  during  the  whiter 
than  during  the  summer ;  and  bence  perennial 
plants  are  much  more  irregular  in  their  structure, 
than  annuals ;  and  those  which  grow  slowly,  than 
those  which  grow  rapidly.  All  plants,  howercr, 
are  more  or  less  irregular,  not  because  they  oo 
not  affect  perfect  regularity  of  form,  but  because 
they  are  never  exempted  entirely  from  the  opera- 
tion of  disturbing  agencies.  And  yet  their  ideal 
regularity  is  very  seldom  so  far  departed  fron,ai 
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to  unfit  them  for  performing  the  part  assigned 
them  in  the  economy  of  creation.  It  generally 
happens,  that  abou^  ai  many  buds  are  destroyed  on 
one  side  a  tree,  as  on  the  other;  seldom  if  ever  does 
It  become  so  one-sided  as  to  be  broken  off,  and 
fall  by  its  own  weight. 

What  is  particularly  worthy  of  remark  in  this 
matter,  is,  that  with  every  thing  tending  to  a  stiff 
and  formal  regularity,  such  an  infinite  variety 
has  been  made  to  spring  up  and  delight  the  eye,  by 
what  may  be  called  the  incidental  operation  of 
causes,  whose  chief  end  is  to  produce  results  with 
which  the  vegetable  kingdom  is  in  no  way  con- 
nected. This,  I  think,  may  fairly  be  cited  as  an 
instance  of  economy  in  creation.  So  universal  is 
the  operation  of  these  ^'  disturbing  agencies,"  and 
80~  endless  the  variety  of  form  which  results  from 
them,  that  we  might  search  the  world  over  in  vain 
to  find  two  trees  precisely  similar  in  shape.  In 
fact  I  do  not  know  but  that  I  may  say,  without 
laying  myself  open  to  the  charge  of  extravagance, 
that  there  never  have  been  two  such  trees  upon 
the  surface  of  our  globe. 

A  remark  or  two  by  way  .of  applying  this  to 
settle  a  question  of  taste.  A  little  more  than  half 
a  century  since,  it  was  the  fiishion  in  England  to 
trim  trees  in  the  form  of  cubes,  spheres,  pyramids, 
cones,  &c  &c.  If  my  memory  does  not  deceive 
me,  I  have  noticed  in  a  few  instances,  something 
of  this  same  taste  in  this  our  good  state  of  Vir- 
ginia. Such  taste  might,  perhaps,  be  tolerated  in 
the  neighborhood  of  those  mountains  in  China, 
which  on  the  authority  of  Osbeck,  quoted  by  Malte- 
Brun,  we  believe,  to  '*  have  the  forms  of  the  heads 
of  dragons,  tigers,  bears,"  &c. ;  or  even  in  En- 
vionne,  in  th6  Valais,  where  their  principal  moun- 
tain resembles  the  old  French  frizzled  wigs;  but 
in  this  land,  which  nature  has  made  the  depository 
of  many  of  her  grandest  works,  it  is  intolerable. 
For  my  own  part,  I  had  much  rather  see  the  same 
number  of  green  boxes  or  barrels,  mounted  upon 
poles,  than  these  distorted  caricatures  of  trees.  It 
was  a  taste  ef  this  kind  which  Goldsmith  intended 
to  ridicule  in  his  story  of  the  seven  sisters  of  the 
Flamborough  family,  who,  on  having  their  like- 
nesses taken,  each  one  was  painted  smelling  an 
orange.  Should  any  of  my  readers  feel  inclined  to 
ornament  the  outsides  of  their  dwellings  with  trees, 
trimmed  in  the  style  just  mentioned,  I  hope  they 
will  improve  upon  the  hint  given  them  by  Gold- 
smith, and  ornament  the  inside  after  the  manner  of 
the  Flamborough  £imily. 

No.  VL 
SUPERIORITY  CONFERRED  BY  SCIENCE. 

''A  shopkeeper  in  China  sold  to  the  purser  of  a 
ship  a  quantity  of  distilled  spirits  according  to  a 
sample  shown;  but  not  standing  in  awe  of  con- 
science,  he  afterwards^  in  the  privacy  of  his  store- 


house^ added  a  certain  quantity  of  water  to  ea^ 
cask.  The  spirit  having  been  delivered  on  board, 
and  tried  by  the  hydrometer,  was  discovered  to  be 
wanting  in  strength.  When  the  vender  was 
charged  with  the  intended  fraud,  he  at  first  denied 
it,  for  he  knew  of  no  human  means  which  could 
have  made  the  discovery ;  but  on  the  exact  quan- 
tity of  water  which  had  been  mixed,  being  speci- 
fied, a  superstitious  dread  seized  him,  and  having 
confessed  bis  roguery,  he  made  ample  amends." 

The  above  is  one  instance  among  many  which 
might  be  mentioned,  of  the  advantage  which 
scientific  knowledge  gives  its  possessor  over  the 
ignorant  Whilst  the  philosopher  in  his  study  is 
engaged  in  the  laborious  investigation  of  abstract 
(ruths,  the  question  is  oAen  asked  ''cuibono?" 
But  when  the  results  of  his  investigations  are  ap> 
plied  to  the  affairs  of  real  life,  their  benefit  is  at 
once  evident  Perhaps  one  or  two  instances  more 
may  set  this  truth  in  a  stronger  light 

"On  mount  Pilatus,  near  lake  Luzerne,  is  a 
valuable  growth  of  fir  trees,  which  on  account  of 
the  inaccessible  nature  of  the  mountain  had  re- 
mained for  ages  uninjured,  until  within  a  few 
years  a  German  engineer  contrived  to  construct  a 
trough  in  the  form  of  an  inclined  plane,  by  which 
these  trees  are  made  to  descend  by  their  own 
weight,  through  a  space  of  eight  miles,  from  the 
side  of  the  mountain  to  the  margin  of  the  lake. 
Although  the  average  declivity  is  no  more  than 
about  one  foot  in  seventeen,  and  the  route  often  cir- 
cuitous, and  sometimes  horizontal,  yet  so  great  is 
the  acceleration ,  that  a  tree  descends  the  whole 
distance  in  the  short  space  of  six  minutes.  To  the 
spectator  standing  by  the  side  of  the  trough,  at 
first  is  heard,  on  the  approach  of  the  tree,  a  roar- 
ing noise,  becoming  louder  and  loud.er ;  the  tree 
comes  in  sight  at  the  distance  of  half  a  mile,  and 
in  an  instant  afterwards  shoots  past  with  the  noise 
of  thunder,  and  almost  with  the  rapidity  of  an  arrow. 
But  for  the  knowledge  of  the  inclined  plane,  which 
this  German  engineer  had  |H*ef  iously  acquired,  such 
a  work  as  this  would  have  appeared  impossible." 

The  chronometer,  a  species  of  watch  constructed 
to  go  with  great  accuracy,  has  of  late  been  applied 
to  the  purpose  of  determining  longitude  at  sea. 
''After  months  spent  in  a  passage  from  South 
America  to  Asia,"  says  Arnott,  "  our  captain's 
chronometer  announced  that  a  certain  point  of 
land  was  then  bearing  east  from  the  ship  at  a  dis- 
tance of  fifty  miles ;  and  in  an  hour  afterwards, 
when  a  mist  had  cleared  away,  the  looker-out  on 
the  mast  gave  the  joyous  call, '  land  ahead !'  veri- 
fying the  report  of  the  chronometer  almost  to  a 
mile,  afler  a  voyage  of  thousands.  It  is  natural  at 
such  a  moment,  with  the  dangers  and  uncertain- 
ties of  ancient  navigation  before  the  mind,  to  exult 
in  contemplating  what  man  has  now  achieved. 
Had  the  rate  of  the  wonderful  little  instrument  in 
all  that  time  changed  even  a  little,  its  announce- 
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ment  would  have  been  worse  than  useless — but  in 
the  night,  and  in  the  day,  in  storm,  and  in  calm^  in 
heat,  and  in  cold^while  the  persons  around  it  were 
experiencing  every  vicissitude  of  mental  and  bodi- 
ly condition,  its  steady  beat  went  on,  keeping 
exact  account  of  the  rolling  of  the  earth,  and  of  the 
stars ;  and  in  the  midst  of  the  trackless  waves,  it 
was  always  ready  to  tell  its  magic  tale  of  the  very 
spot  of  the  globe  over  which  it  had  arrived.''  In 
one  point  of  view,  this  result  appears  to  arise  from 
the  perfection  of  the  chronometer's  mechanism; 
but  had  not  the  man  of  science  determined  the 
exact  figure  of  the  earth,  and  its  rate  of  motion 
around  both  its  own  axis  and  the  sun,  the  chro- 
nometer could  have  given  no  information  respect- 
ing longitude ;  it  would  have  told  its  tale  indeed, 
but  without  science  as  its  interpreter,  that  tale 
would  have  remained  wrapped  in  the  mystery  of 
an  unknown  tongue.  a.  d.  o. 


DUTY  OF   MOTHERS. 

BT  MRS.  81G0URKBT.* 

Mothers  best  dischai^e  their  duty  to  the  community, 
by  trafninn:  up  those  who  shall  give  it  strength  and 
beauty.  Their  unwearied  labors  should  eoincide  with 
the  aspirations  of  the  Psalmist,  that  their  "  sons  may 
be  as  plants  grown  up  in  their  youth  ;  thsir  daughters, 
as  corner-stones,  polished  atler  the  similitude  of  a 
palace.**  They  would  not  wish  to  leave  to  society, 
where  they  had  themselves  found  protection  and  solace, 
a  bequest  that  would  dishonor  their  memory. 

We,  who  arc  mothers,  ought  to  feel  peculiar  solici- 
tude with  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  our  daughters 
are  reared.  Being  more  constanily  with  us,  and  more 
entirely  under  our  control  than  sons,  they  will  be  natu- 
rally considered  as  our  representatives,  the  truest  tests 
of  our  system,  the  strongest  witnesses  to  a  future  gene* 
ration,  of  our  fidelity  or  neglect 

"Unless  women,**  said  the  venerable  Fellenberg, 
"are  brought  up  with  industrious  and  religious  habits, 
it  is  in  vain  that  we  educate  the  men :  for  they  are  the 
ones  who  keep  the  character  of  men  in  its  proper  eleva- 

•  The  rule  which  we  asually  otwerre,  ieto  lesre  oar  reader*  to 
form  their  own  judgmenis  upon  the  labors  or  our  contrihutore, 
without  comment  or  commendation  (torn  ourselves.  We  shall 
be  justified,  hnwerer,  in  departing  ft-om  this  rule,  in  reference  to 
this  article  from  the  pen  of  Mrs.  Sigourney,  if,  by  so  doing,  it 
shall  arrest  the  attention  of  our  readers  generally.  To  say  noth- 
ing of  its  characteristic  graces  of  style,  the  subject  of  which  it 
treats  is  of  momentous  importance  to  the  happiness  and  well- 
being  of  the  community ;  and,  if  it  were  possible,  it  sbooM  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  every  mother  capable  of  appreciating  the 
beauty  and  originality  of  its  thoughts  and  precepts.  We  own 
ourselves  to  have  been  highly  delighted  with  it,  as  we  usually 
are  with  every  thing  from  the  pen  of  this  highly  gifted  lady.  The 
genius,  taste,  and  morality  of  our  country  are  already  much  in- 
debted to  her,  and  her  fame  as  an  authoress  is  the  public  pro- 
perty ol  the  nation.  We  do  not  know  whether  the  works  of 
Mrs.  Sigourney  have  beeii  as  yet  generally  introduced  into  our 
southern  female  schools ;  If  not,  they  certainly  should  be,  whe- 
ther they  are  regarded  as  chaste  models  of  composition,  or  as 
repositories  of  all  that  is  pure  in  sentiment  and  sublime  in 
morals.— [£d.  So.  Lit,  Ke««. 


lion.**  Our  duty  to  the  community,  which  roost  be 
discharged  by  the  education  of  a  whole  race,  compriies 
many  unobtrusive,  almost  invisible  points,  which  in 
detail  may  seem  trivial,  or  at  least  desultory,  but  which 
are  still  as  important,  as  the  rain-drop  to  thedsiem,or 
the  rill  to  the  broad  stream. 

A  long  period  allotted  to  study;  a  thorough  implan- 
tation of  domestic  tastes,  and  a  vigilant  guardianship 
over  simplicity  of  character,  are  essential  to  the  daogfa* 
ters  of  a  republic  That  it  is  wise  to  give  the  greatest 
possible  extent  to  the  season  of  tutelage,  for  tltose  vho 
have  much  to  learn,  is  a  self-evident  proposiiion.  If 
they  are  to  teach  others,  it  is  doubly  important.  And 
there  is  no  country  on  earth,  where  so  many  femala 
are  employed  in  teaching,  as  in  our  own.  Indeed,  from 
the  position  that  educated  women  here  maintain,  it  might 
not  be  difficult  to  establish  the  point,  that  they  are  all 
teachers^  all  forming  other  beings  upon  the  model  of 
their  own  example,  however  unconscious  of  the  lad. 
To  abridge  the  education  of  the  educator,  is  to  stint  the 
culture  of  a  plant,  whose  *'  leaves  are  for  the  healing  of 
the  nations.** 

1  was  delighted  to  hear  a  young  lady  say,  at  the  age 
of  nineteen,  '*I  cannot  bear  to  think  yet  of  leaving 
school,  1  have  scarcely  begun  to  learn."  With  pro- 
priety might  she  express  this  sentiment,  though  she 
was  eminent  both  in  studies  and  accomplishnieDis,-if 
the  great  Michael  Angelo,  could  adopt  for  hia  motion  in 
his  ninetieth  year — "  omeora  tm/Mtro," — and  '*yet  lam 
learning.'' 

It  has  unfortunately  been  too  much  the  custom  in  our 
country,  not  only  to  shorten  the  period  allotted  to  the 
education  of  our  sex,  but  to  fritter  away  efen  that  brief 
period,  in  contradictory  pursuits  and  pleasures.  Pa- 
rents have  blindly  lent  their  influence  to  thisusagb  To 
reform  it,  they  must  oppose  the  tide  of  ftishion  and  of 
opinion.  Let  them  instruct  their  daughters  to  resist  the 
principle  of  conforming  in  any  respect  to  tbeexampleof 
those  around  them,  unless  it  is  rational  in  itself,  sod 
correctly  applicable  to  them  as  individuals.  A  proper 
expenditure  for  one,  would  be  ruinous  extravagance  in 
another.  So,  if  some  indiscreet  mothers,  permit  their 
youne  daughters  to  waste  in  elaborate  dress  and  fash- 
ionable parties,  the  attention  which  should  be  defoied 
to  study,  need  their  example  be  quoted  as  a  precedent! 
Todoaa  otktn  do^  which  is  the  rule  of  the  unthinking, 
is  often  to  copy  bad  taste  and  erring  judgment.  We 
use  more  discrimination  in  points  of  trifling  import. 
We  pause  and  compare  patterns,  ere  we  purchase  a 
garment  which,  perchance,  lasts  but  for  a  single  season. 
Why  should  we  adopt  with  little  inquiry,— or  on  the 
strength  of  doubtful  precedent,~a  habit,  wbidi  may 
stamp  the  character  of  our  children  forever? 

When  circumstances  require,  the  youngest  girl  should 
be  taught  not  to  fear  to  difier  from  her  companions, 
either  in  costume,  manners,  or  opinion.  Singularity  for 
its  own  sake,  and  every  approach  to  eccentricity,  shouW 
be  deprecated  and  discouraged.  Even  necessary  varia- 
tions from  those  around,  must  be  managed  with  deli- 
cacy, so  as  not  to  wound  feeling,  or  exasperate  prejo* 
dice.  But  she  who  dares  not  to  be  independent,  when 
reaaon  or  duty  dictate,  will  be  in  danger  of  forfeiting 
decision  of  character,  perhaps,  integrity  of  principle. 

Simple  attire,  and  simple  manners,  are  the  natoral 
ornaments  of  those  who  are  obtaining  thair  school  edn- 
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cation.  They  have  ihe  beauty  of  fitness,  and  the  policy 
of  leaving  the  mind  free,  for'  its  precious  pursuits. 
Love  of  display,  every  step  towards  affectation,  are 
destructive  of  the  charms  of  that  sweet  season  of  life. 
Ceremonious  visicing,  where  showy  apparel,  and  late 
hours  prevail,  must  be  avoided.  I  feel  painful  sympa- 
thy for  those  mothers,  who  expose  their  young  daughters 
to  such  excitements,  yet  expect  them  to  return  unim- 
paired and  docile,  to  the  restraints  of  school  discipline. 
**  Those  who  forsake  useful  studies,"  said  an  ancient 
philosopher,  "for  useless  speculations,  are  like  the 
Olympic  gamesters,  who  abstained  from  necessary  la- 
bors, that  they  might  be  fit  for  such  as  were  not  sa" 

Shall  I  allude  to  the  want  of  expediency,  in  ex-hibit- 
ing  very  young  ladies  in  mixed  society  7  Their  faces 
become  familiar  to  the  public  eye.  The  shrinking  deli- 
cacy of  their,  privileged  period  of  life  escapes.  The 
dews  of  the  rooming  are  too  suddenly  exhaled.  They 
get  to  be  accounted  old,  ere  they  are  mature, — more  is 
expected  of  them,  than  their  unformed  characters  can 
yield, — and  if  their  discretion  does  not  sul-pass  their 
years,  they  may  encounter  severe  criticism,  perhaps 
calumny.  When  they  should  be  just  emerging  as  a 
fresh  opened  blossom,  they  are  hackneyed  to  the  com- 
mon gaze,  as  the  last  year's  Souvenir,  which  by  cour- 
tesy or  sufierance,  maintains  a  place  on  the  centre-table, 
though  its  value  has  deteriorated.  Is  not  the  alterna- 
tive either  a  premature  marriage,  or  an  obsolete  con- 
tinuance in  the  arena  bf  fashion,  with  a  somewhat 
mortifying  adherence  to  the  fortunes  of  new  candidates, 
as,  grade  after  grade,  they  assert  their  claims  to, fleeting 
admiration,  or  vapid  flattery  7 

Hoi7  much  more  faithfully  does  the  mother  perform 
her  duty,  who  brings  forth  to  society,  no  crude  or 
superficial  semblance  of  goodness,  but  the  well-ripened 
fruit  of  thorough,  prayeffu!  culture.  Her  daughter, 
associA.ted  with  herself,  in  domestic  cares,  at  the  same 
time  that  she  gathered  the  wealth  of  intellectual  know- 
ledge,  is  now  qualified  to  take  an  active  part  \ti  the 
sphere  which  she  embellishes.  Adorned  with  that 
simplicity  which  attracts  every  eye,  when  combined 
with  good  breeding,  and  a  right  education,  she  is 
arrayed  in  a  belter  panoply  than  the  armor  of  Semira- 
mis,  or  the  wit  and  beauty  of  Cleopatra,  for  whom  the 
Roman  lost  a  world. 

Simplicity  of  language,  ad  well  as  of  garb  and  man- 
ner, is  a  powerful  ingredient  in  that  art  of  pleasing, 
which  the  young  and  lovely  of  our  sex  are  supposed  to 
study.  The  conversation  of  children  Js  rich  in  this 
charm.  Books  intended  for  their  instruction  or  amuse- 
ment, should  consult  their  idiom.  Ought  not  females  to 
excel  in  the  composition  of  elementary  works  for  the 
juvenile  intellect,  associated  as  they  are  with  it,  in  its 
earliest  and  least  constrained  developments  7  The 
talented  and  learned  man  is  prone  to  find  himself  em- 
barrassed by  sucK  a  labor.  The  more  profound  his 
researches  in  science,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  world, 
the  farther  must  he  retrace  his  steps,  to  reaeh  the  level 
of  infantine  simplicity.  Possibly,  he  might  ascend 
among  the  stars,  and  feel  at  home ;  but  to  search  for 
honey-dew  in  the  bells  of  flowers,  and  among  the  moss- 
cups,  needs  the  beak  of  the  humming-bird,  or  the  wing 
of  the  butterfly.  He  must  recall,  with  painful  effort, 
the  far-off  days,  when  he  "  thought  as  a  child,  spake 
as  a  child,  understood  as  r  child."    Fortuoate  will  he 


be,  if  the  "strong  meat"  on  which  he  has  so  long  fed, 
have  not  wholly  indisposed  him  to  relish  the  "milk  of 
babes."  If  he  is  ablelo  arrest  the  thoughts  and  feelings, 
which  charmed  him  when  life  was  new,  he  wilt  still  be 
obliged  to  transfuse  them  into  the  dialect  of  childhood. 
He  must  write  in  a  foreign  idiom,  where,  not  to  be 
ungrammatical  is  praise,  and  not  utterly  to  fiiil,  is  vic- 
tory. Perhaps,  in  the  attempt,  he  may  be  induced  to 
exclaim,  with  the  conscious  majesty  of  Milton — "  my 
mother  bore  me,  a  speaker  of  that,  which  God  made  my 
own,  and  not  a  translator.** 

It  has  been  somewhere  asserted,  that  he  who  would 
agreeably  instruct  children,  must  become  the  pupil  of 
children.  They  are  not,  indeed,  qualified  to  act  as 
guides  among  the  steep  cliffs  of  knowledge  which  they 
have  never  traversed ;  but  they  are  mo«t  skilful  con- 
ductors to  the  green  plats  of  turf,  and  the  wild  flowers 
that  encircle  its  base.  They  best  know  where  the 
violets  and  king-cups  grow,  which  they  have  themselves 
gathered,  and  where  the  clear  brook  makes  mirthful 
music  in  its  pebbly  bed. 

Have  you  ever  listened  to  a  little  girl  telling  a  story 
to  her  younger  brother  or  sister  7  What  adaptation  of 
subject,  circumstance,  and  epithet?  If  she  repeats 
what  she  has  heard,  how  noturally  does  she  simplify 
every  train  of  thoughL  If  she  enters  the  region  of 
invention,  how  wisely  does  she  keep  in  view  the  taste 
and  ciomprehension  of  her  auditor.  Ah,  how  powerful 
is  that  simplicity,  which  so  readily  unlocks  and  rules 
the  heart,  and  which,  "  seeming  to  have  nothing,  pos- 
sesseth  all  things." 

Those  who  are  conversant  with  little  children,  are 
not  always  disposed  sufficiently  to  estimate  them,  or  to 
allow  them  the  high  rank  which  they  really  hold  in  the 
scale  of  being.  In  regarding  the  acorn,  we  forget  that 
it  comprises  within  its  tiny  round  the  future  oak.  It 
is  this  want  of  prospective  wisdom,  which  occasions 
ignorant  persons  often  to  despise  childhood,  and  renders 
some  portions  of  its  early  training  seasons  of  bitter 
bondage.  "  Knowledge  it  an  impressim  of  pUaswre^^ 
said  Lord  Bacon.  They  who  impart  it  to  the  young, 
ought  not  to  interfere  with  its  original  nature,  or  divide 
the  toil  from  the  reward.  Educated  females  ought 
especially  to  keep  bright  the  links  between  knowledge 
and  happiness.  This  is  one  ntode  of  evincing  gratitude 
to  the  age  in  which  they  live,  for  the  generosity  with 
which  it  has  renounced  those  prejudices,  which  in  past 
times  circumscribed  the  intellectual  culture  of  their  sex. 

May  I  be  excused  for  repeatedly  urging  them  to  con- 
vince the  community  that  it  has  lost  nothing  by  this 
liberality?  Let  not  the  other  sex  be  authorised  in 
complaining  that  the  firesides  of  their  fathers  were 
better  regulated  than  their  own.  Give  them  no  chance 
to  throw  odium  upon  knowledge,  from  the  fisiuUs  of  its 
allies  and  disciples.  Rather  let  them  see,  that  by  a 
participation  in  the  blessings  of  education,  you  are 
made  better  in  every  domestic  department,  in  every 
relative  duty— more  ardent  in  every  hallowed  efibrt  of 
benevolence  and  piety. 

I  cannot  believe  that  the  distaste  for  household  indus- 
try, which  some  young  ladies  evince,  is  the  necessary 
effect  of  a  mere  expanded  system  of  education.  Is  it 
not  rather  the  abuse  of  that  system  7  or  may  it  not 
radically  be  the  fault  of  the  mother,  in  neglecting  to 
mingle  day  by  day,  domestic  knowledge  with  intelleo- 
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tual  cultorr?  in  IbrgetUiig  that  the  wmrp  needs  a  woo( 
ere  the  rich  Upcstry  can  be  perfea?  1  am  not  prepared 
to  asaert  that  our  daagfatere  have  too  moch  teammgi 
though  I  may  be  compened  to  concede,  that  it  ia  not 
always  well  balanced,  or  judiciously  used. 

Education  is  not  indeed  confined  to  any  one  point  of 
our  existence,  yet  it  assumes  peculiar  importance  at 
that  period  when  the  mind  is  most  ductile  to  every 
impression.  Just  at  the  dawn  of  that  time,  we  see  the 
mother  watching  for  the  first  faint  tinge  of  intellect, 
''more  than  they  who  watch  for  the  moming.**  At  her 
feet  a  whole  generation  sit  as  pupils.  Let  her  learn  her 
own  value,  as  the  jint  educator,  that  in  proportion  to 
the  measure  of  her  influence,  she  may  acquit  herself  of 
her  immense  responsibilities. 

Her  debt  to  the  community  must  be  paid  through 
her  children,  or  through  others  whom  she  may  rear  up, 
to  dignify  and  adorn  it.  Aristotle  said,  **  the  fate  of 
empires  depended  on  education."  But  that  in  woman, 
dwelt  any  particle  of  that  conservative  power,  escaped 
the  scrutinizing  eye  of  the  philosopher  of  Greece.  The 
far-sighted  statesmen  of  our  times  have  discovered  iL 
A  Prussian  legislator,  at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century,  promulgated  the  principle,  that  "to  the  safety 
and  regeneration  of  a  people,  a  correct  state  of  religious 
opinion  and  practice  was  essential,  which  could  only  be 
effected  by  proper  attention  to  the  early  nurture  of  the 
mind."  He  foresaw  the  influence,  which  the  training 
of  infancy  would  have,  upon  the  welfiue  of  a  nation. 

Let  our  country  go  still  further,  and  recognise  in  the 
nursery,  and  at  the  fireside,  that  hallowed  agency, 
which,  more  than  the  pomp  of  armies,  shall  guard  her 
welfare,  and  preserve  her  liberty.  Trying  as  she  is,  in 
her  own  isolated  sphere,  the  mighty  experiment,  whe- 
ther a  republic  can  ever  be  permanent«-«tanding  in 
need  as  she  does,  of  all  the  checks  which  she  can  com- 
mand, to  curb  faction,  cupidity  and  reckless  competi- 
tion— rich  in  resources,  and  therefore  in  danger  from 
her  own  power— in  danger  from  the  very  excess  of  her 
own  happiness,  from  that  knowledge  which  is  the  birth- 
right of  her  people,  unless  there  go  forth  with  it  a  moral 
purity,  guarding  the  unsheathed  weapon — let  this  our 
dear  country,  not  alight  the  humblest  instrument  that 
may  advance  her  safety,  nor  forget  that  the  mother, 
kneeling  by  the  cradle-bed,  hath  her  hand  upon  the  ark 
of  a  nation^ 

Hartford,  Con.  October  16tb,  18S8. 


GREECE.— A  SONNET. 

Land  of  the  muses,  and  of  mighty  men! 

A  shadowy  grandeur  mantles  thee ;  serene 

As  morning  skies,  thy  pictured  realms  are  seen, 
IVben  ether's  canopy  is  clear,  and  when 
The  very  sephyrs  pause  upon  the  wing 

In  ecstasy,  and  wist  not  where  to  stray. 

Beautiful  Greece .'  more  glorious  in  decay 
Than  other  regions  in  the  flush  of  spring  : 
Thy  palaces  are  tenantless ;  the  Turk 

Hath  quenched  the  embers  of  the  holy  fane ; 

Thy  temples  now  are  crumbling  to  the  plain. 
For  time  hath  sapped,  and  man  hath  helped  the  work. 

All  cannot  perish — thy  immortal  mind 

Remains  a  halo  circling  round  mankind.  [lUacfaoimL 


FALKLAND,  BY  E.  L.  BULWER» 

This  is  a  vblume  which  has  been  for  a  conside- 
rable  time  9ur  U  tapis;  and,  from  the  repatatioo 
of  tiie  author  and  the  subject  of  which  be  tretts, 
has  doubtless  long  since  found  its  way  to  the  ioit- 
doit  of  every  lady,  married  or  single,  who  ii  fond 
oi  fashionable  life,  and  irgo  of  fiishionable  novd 
reading;  for  I  take  it  for  granted,  that  a  troly 
fashionable  lady  has  little  time  to  devote  to  auglit 
else  than  those  works  of  folly  and  foolery  which 
are  daily  and  hourly  poured  forth  from  tbepresi, 
in  the  form,  and  under  the  name  of  novels.  We 
would  not,  however,  be  understood  ai  aiming  to 
rank  the  volume  now  before  us  among  the  pub- 
lications of  the  denomination  just  mentioned.  Far 
from  it ;  we  regard  it  as  meriting  a  much  more 
serious  attention.  We  regard  it  as  possessing  far 
more  than  ordinary  ability  in  the  author,  in  his 
development  of  character  and  his  portraiture  of 
the  pawions.  Yet,  while  we  promptly  award  to 
it  that  meed  of  praise,  which,  as  a  literary  effort,  it 
most  unquestionably  merits,  we  are  far  from  ic- 
Gording  to  it  our  applause  for  the  moral  teodracy, 
which  the  author,  in  his  ingenious  pre&ce,  woaki 
fein  flatter  his  readers,  he  has  been  enabled  to 
infuse  into  its  pages.  We  think,  on  the  conlnrj, 
that  it  contains  sentiments  supported  by  a  reason- 
ing and  eloquence  worthy  of  a  better  cause,  and 
which,  if  suffered  to  pass  unexposed  and  unooo- 
demned,  are  calculated  to  sap  the  very  foundalioni 
of  those  wise  and  salutary  institutions,  upon  which 
virtuous  society,  and  indeed  every  thing  relating  to 
the  moral  government  of  mankind,  must  ulti- 
mately and  inevitably  depend.  To  expose  the 
deleterious  tendency  of  those  sentiments,  and  to 
pass  upon  them  a  loudly -called-for  condemnation, 
is  the  purpose  for  which  we  have  again,  for  a  few 
moments  resumed  our  grey  goose  quill, 
"  That  mifhtj  inBa-ttment  of  liule  men.'* 

We  are  introduced  to  the  hero  of  the  tale  by  a  se- 
ries of  letters  from  him  to  his  friend  Monkton ;  from 
which  we  learn  that  he  is  somewhat  of  a  sdMrtt 
shrouded  in  the  pall  of  melancholy,  and,  in  the 
genuine  spirit  of  a  misanthropist,  ruminating  with 
gloomy  but  bitter  sarcasms  on  the  unsatisfying 
pleasures  of  a  gay  bel  mondo,  in  the  golden  light  of 
whose  flattery  and  applause  he  had  long  moved 
with  glory  and  renown.  He  treats  with  a  proud 
contempt  (and  verily  we  think  justly  too,)  the 
mercenary  motives  which  dictate  the  conduct  and 
call  forth  ih^ frUndship  of  the  generality  of  man- 
kind. "  From  the  height  of  his  philosophy  he 
compassionates"  the  imbecility  of  human  greatnesi, 
and  pours  the  phials  of  his  indignation  upon  the 

*Tbe«e  remarks  upon  Bulwer's  "  Falkland/' were  writtai 
■ereral  years  since.  They  are  now  offered  forpubllaiion  from 
a  belief  in  the  mind  of  the  wrlte>,  that  an  undue  appliiw  1»" 
been  awardod  lo  the  imaginary  productions  of  Ihediaiofvi*^ 
noToUtf. 
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duclility  of  the  fiiwning  sycophants  of  power. 
"He  smiles  at  the  kindness  of  (he  fathers,  Yiho, 
hearing  that  he  was  talented,  and  knowing  that  he 
was  rich,  looked  to  his  support  in  whatever  po- 
litical side  they  had  espoused.     He  saw  in  the 
notes  of  the  mothers  their  anxiety  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  their  daughters,  and  their  respect  for 
his  acres."    In  short,  the  once  gay,  versatile  and 
still  elegant  and  accomplished  Mr.  Falkland,  (and, 
ah!  over  whose  elegance  and  accomplishments 
how  many  married  and  unmarried  female  bosoms 
have  not  heaved  the  sigh  of  a  would-be  aedaisi,') 
appears  depicted  to  our  imagination  In  the  solemn 
I        bearing  of  a  moralist,  and  the  dignified  garb  of  a 
philosopher.    He  presents  to  our  view  that  most 
enviable  picture  which  few  painters  have  been 
enabled  vividly  to  portray,. from  the  extreme  pau- 
\        city  of  the  numbers  of  the  originals  they  are  called 
upon  to  copy — that  of  a  man  thoroughly  disgusted 
I        with  his  kind,  and  enjoying  perfect  contentment 
r        in  the  becalming  gloom  of  a  romantic  solitude. 
I        From  a  view  of  the^  brilliant  career  he  has  passed, 
I       we  are  naturally  led  to  inquire,  if,  in  all  the  gay 
I        and  mercenary  world,  not  one  solitary  being  had 
for  a  moment  arrested  his  triumphant  course^  and 
I        claimed  of  his  heart  the  homage  of  a  sigh.    To 
;        this  inquiry,  we  receive  for  answer,  '*  that  when 
^    .    he  left  Dr. 's,  he  was  sent  to  a  private  tu- 


tor in  D- 


-e.     Here  he  continued  for  about 


two  years.     It  was  during  that  time  that but 

what  then  befell  him  is  for  no  living  ear !  The 
characters  of  that  history  are  engraven  upon  his 
heart  in  letters  of  fire;  but  it  is  a  language  (hat 
none  but  himself  have  the  authority  to  read.  It  is 
enough  for  the  events  of  that  period,  (ha(  they  were 
connected  with  the  first  awakening  of  the  most 

^  pfiwerfui  of  human  passions,  and  that  whatever 
their  commencement,  their  end  was  despair !  and 
she — the  only  object  of  that  love — the  only  being 
in  the  world  who  ever  possessed  the  secret  and  the 
Bpell  of  his  nature — her  life  was  the  bitterness  and 

r  the  fever  of  a  troubled  heart — her  rest  is  the 
grave."    Here  we  find  that  he  has  been  in  love; 

(  but  that  the  unhappy  object  of  his  passion,  from 
some  cause  not  revealed,  had  sunk  to  an  early 
tomb.  We  are  also  reminded  that  that  passion 
was  connected  with  many  sins  and  misfortunes  in 
afler  life.  This  we  regard  as  a  modest  allusion  to 
the  career  of  the  roui,  which  he  so  long  and  so 
triumphantly  led,  and  which  has  invested  his  cha- 
racter with  such  an  absorbing  and  thrilling  inte- 

I  rest  in  the  estimation  of  a  msyority  of  the  female 
readers — God  forbid  we  should  say  a/^— who  have 
80  often,  and  in  such  tremulous  anxiety  and  ten- 

1  derness,  followed  through  the  pages  of  this  little 
volume,  the  incidents  of  his  eventful  life.  That 
he  had  been  highly  educated,  and  was  bom  of  an 
ancient  and  honorable  family — that  he  had  led  a 
successful  career  in  fashionable  life — that  he  loved 
one  sacred  object,  which,  although  dead^  was  still 


unforgotten— (hat  he  had  "  become  a  weary  of  the 
world,"  and  had  withdrawn  forever  from  the  glare 
of  iu  splendor,  and  the  enticements  of  its  follies, 
all  contributed  to  throw  around  him  in  his  state, 
of  what  Rousseau  would  call  loiair  phUosophiqite'^ 
an  air  of  romance,  that  called  forth  our  exalted 
admiration,  while  it  elicited  our  warmest  sympa- 
thy. But,  alas !  "paulo  nu^ora  canamua."  The 
scene  must  now  change. 

He  has  a  fevorite  retreat  in  the  neighboring 
grounds  of  a  Mr.  Mandeville,  who  is  a  member  of 
parliament,  and  married  to  the  daughter  of  the 
Duke  of  Lindvale,  who  is  very  young,  very  beau- 
ful,  very  accomplished,  and  the  mother  of  an  inte- 
resting child.  This  immaculate  being — who  is 
represented  "  as  pure  as  an  enthusiast's  dream  of 
heaven,  yet  bearing  within  the  latent  and  power- 
ful passion,  and  tenderness  of  earth ;  and  mixing 
with  all  a  simplicity  and  innocencey  which  the  ex- 
treme earliness  of  her  marriage,  and  tlie  ascetic 
temper  of  her  husband,  had  tended  less  to  diminish 
than  increase"— has  leA  for  a  season  the  gaieties  of 
London,  and  retired  for  the  benefit  of  her  health, 
naturally  delicate,  to  the  country  mansion  of  her 
husband  at  E .  She  has  heanl  of  Mr.  Falk- 
land from  Lady  Margaret  and  Mrs.  Dalton.  By 
the  one,  she  is  told  that  when  he  wishes  to  please, 
he  is  perfectly  irresistible;  and  by  the  other,  that 
he  is  conceited,  satirical,  and,  in  short,  very  diaa- 
greeable.  Yet  is  she  very  anxious  to  see  him. 
Her  husband  is  absent,  devoting  his  time  to  his 
duties  in  parliament.  Her  little  boy  is  her  con* 
stent  companion,  and  upon  him  she  seems  to  lavish 
all  the  love  and  affection  which  pours  fresh  and 
unobstructed  from  the  perennial  fountain  of  her 
heart.  With  him,  on  a  certain  day,  she  takes  a 
ramble  to  revisit  her  former  and  fiivorite  haunts. 
In  the  course  of  her  rambles,  she  discovers  a  man 
apparently  asleep,  with  a  volume  of  Shakspeare 
by  his  side.  The  boy,  as  other  little  boys  would 
do,  picks  up  the  book.  The  mother,  all  anxiety, 
takes  the  volume  to  replace  it  immediately,  but 
still  takes  time  to  peruse  a  passage  upon  which 
the  child  had  accidentally  opened;  and  often  in 
after  days  recalled  that  passage  as  an  omen.  It 
was  from  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  and  ran  as 
follows : 

"Ah,  me !  for  aught  that  over  I  could  read, 

Could  erer  hear  by  tale  or  history— 

The  eowte  of  frwe  hve  never  did  run  smooth  !" 

"  She  laid  the  book  down,  and  caught  a  glimpse 
of  the  countenance  of  the  sleeper :  never  did  she 
forget  the  expression  which  it  wore — stem,  proud, 
mournful,  even  in  repose !  She  hurried  home,  and 
all  that  day  she  was  silent  and  abstracted :  the  hce 
haunted  her  like  a  dream.  Strange  as  it  may 
seem,  she  spoke  neither  to  Lady  Margaret  nor 
to  Mrs.  Dalton  of  her  adventure.  And  why?" 
emphatically  asks  our  author.    "  Is  there  in  our 
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hearts  any  prescience  of  their  misfortunes  ?"  Now 
who,  with  the  foregoing  description  before  hina, 
can  deny  that  the  pure  and  lovely  being — whom 
he  must  now  regard  as  the  intended  oflfering  at  the 
altar  of  the  guiltiest  of  passions — i»  already  seduced? 
Yea,  even  before  the  sound  of  the  voice  of  the  se- 
ducer has  fiillen  upon  her  ears,  she  has  prepared 
her  heart  to  yield  to  its  solicitations.  The  damning 
propensity  to  commit  that  focbidden  and  most 
unhallowed  deed,  which  it  is  possible  for  human 
depravity  .to  conceive,  is  already  alive  in  that 
bosom,  which  but  a  moment  before  was  all  purity, 
and  glowing  with  all  the  consecrated  ardor  of  ma- 
ternal devotion.  We  profess  to  be  totally  stran- 
gers to  the  credulity  which  has  duped  the  majority 
of  mankind.  We  may  be  in  error;  but  when  we 
boldly  and  confidently  assert,  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  08  eedudion  in  married  life,  we  ask,  we 
seek  no  more  cogent  authority  to  sustain  our  asser- 
tion than  the  volume  now  before  us.  We  have 
little  of  credence  to  yield  to  those  fervid  descants 
so  often  sung  about  tlie  violence  of  passions,  and 
the  weakness  and  helplessness  of  woman.  That  a 
majority  of  them  are  weak,  and  helpless  too,  and 
that  they  possess  a  violence  and  impetuosity  of  pas- 
sion and  feeling,  equal  in  every  respect  to  those  of 


tender  emotions  which  it  was  evident  each  felt  far 
the  other.  "Falkland  did  not  stay  long  after 
dinner,"  says  the  narrative,  "  but  to  Lady  Mar- 
garet he  promised  all  that  she  required  of  future 
length  and  frequency  in  his  visits.  When  be  Idi 
the  room.  Lady  Emily  went  instinctively  to  the 
window  to  watch  him  dejiart ;  and  all  that  night 
bis  low,  soft  voice,  rung  in  her  ear  like  the  moiic 
oTan  indistinct  and  half-remembered  dream." 
Very  delightful  musings,  indeed,  to  occupy  the 
mind  of  a  wife  reposing  on  the  couch  of  herabsoit 
husband,  and  that  too  within  hearing  of  the  soft 
breathings  of  her  innocent  child !  Surely  a  mors 
revolting  picture  of  baseness  and  depravity  can 
hardly  be  presented  to  the  imagination  than  ii 
here  exhibited.  All  our  thoughts  of  virtue,  deli- 
cacy, and  the  sanctity  of  the  matrimonial  bend, 
recoil  in  horror  from  this  voluntary  and  miserable 
prostitution  of  all  that  is  most  sacred  in  the  several 
relationsof  life— all  that  is  softening  and  elevating 
in  character — all  that  is  refined  and  separated  from 
the  dross — the  alloy  of  human  existence — to  the 
gratification  of  worst  than  bestial  sensuality  and 
lechery.  And  all  this  degradation  too,  is  made  to 
spring  from  one^  who  a  moment  before,  is  depk^ted 
by  our  author  '^  as  having  much  that  is  termed 


men,  few,  I  believe,  wholcnow  much  of  the  gene-  gemus — ^its  warmth  of  emotion — its  vividness  of 
ral  features  of  their  characters,  will  consider  at  |  conception — its  admiration  for  the  g^rand — its  af- 
all  problematical.  But,  that  the 'possesskm  of  fection  for  the  good — and  a  dangerous  contempt 
these  ignoble  traits  of  character,  should,  despite  the  .for  what  is  mean  and  worthless,  the  very  indul- 
propter  and  resolute  exercise  of  the  redeeming  and  ,  gence  of  which  is  an  ofience  against  the  habits  of 
counteracting  qualities,  which  the  €rod  of  nature  '  the  world.  Her  tastes  were,  however,  ioofemi-^ 
has  implanted  in  our  breasts  for  virtuous  purposes,  |  nine  and  chaste  ever  to  render  her  eccentric." 
so  far  conquer  the  ennobling  principles  of  the  ^  Verily,  Mr.  Bulwer,  the  ingenuity  of  your  pen 
heart  and  soul,  as  to  suffer  them  to  succumb  to  the  has  failed  in  this  instance,  at  least,  in  giving  that 
promptings  of  depravity  and  crime,  is  a  position  'consistency  to  the attributesof  your  heroine,  which 
in  ethical  philosophy,  from  which  I, for  one,  must  'renders  at  all  necessary,  those  arls^  the  posses- 
beg  leave  most  unequivocally  to  dissent.  And  let  ^  sion  of  which,  in  all  time,  has  so  much  distin- 
those  of  the ''  fair  creation,"  who  may  be  even  now  .  guished  that  elegant  personage  (so  often  worship- 
listening  to  the  syren  voice  of  seduction,  cease  now  ped  and  sighed  for  by  those  delicate  emanations 
and  forever  "  to  lay  the  flattering  unction  to  their  .  from  the  glory  of  heaven,  "  the  lady's  feir,*')  com- 
fouls,"  that  because  of  their  weakness  they  may  :  monly  called  the  roub!  Your  shades  of  charac- 
sin  with  impunity  against  the  thundering  injunc-  |  ter  are  made  to  change  with  the  shiftings  of  eveiy 
tions  of  the  divine  law,  or  the  still  small  voice  of  scene  in  the  drama.  To-day,  she  is  little  less  than 
their  guardian  angel,  forever  invoking  a  devo-  '  an  angel — to-morrow,  she  is  robed  in  the  enticing 


tfonal  adherence  to  the  heavenly  admonitions  of 
virtue.  Let  me  ask  them,  too,  if,  even  in  those 
moments,  when  they  feel  themselves  least  able  to 
cope  with  the  arts  of  the  seducer,  they  are  not 
more  the  victims  of  the  degrading  and  debasing 
feelings,  which  they  themselves  have  rather  nur- 
tured, than  attempted  to  conquer  and  discard,  than 
the  arguments  and  solicitations  of  the  lurer  to  their 
ruin. 

To  return  to  the  heroine.     After  her  adventure 
in  her  walk,  Mr.  Falkland,  at  the  suggestion  of 

Lady  Margaret,  is  invited  to  E to  dinner. 

Here  the  future  lovers  meet  to  speak  for  the  first 
time.  There  was  of  course  a  mutual  admiration, 
And  both  had  promptly  resolved  to  reciprocate  the 


garb  of  the  would-be-adulteress,  panting  for  the 
embraces  of  a  paramour,  ere  he  has  aspired  to  be- 
come one. 

We  will  not  accompany  the  devoted  couple 
through  the  various  scenes  of  the  conflicts  of  fias- 
sion  they  are  called  upon  to  encounter,  before  the 
{perpetration  of  the  deed,  at  the  bare  recital  of 
which,  the  sensibilities  of  the  father  and  husband 
are  tremblingly  aroused  to  the  appalling  conscious- 
ness of  the  frail  and  miserable  tenure  by  which 
matrimonial  bliss  is  enjoyed  in  the  fiishionahle 
and  heartless  world.  The  author  has  taxed  to  the 
uttermost  his  fruitful,  fervid,  and  eloquent  imagi- 
nation, to  elicit  for  the  guilty  pair  the  sympathies 
of  the  reader.     We,  at  least,  must  assure  him  of 
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our  total  repugnance  to  award  them  ours.  Indeed 
we  feel,  throughout  his  glowing  descriptions  of 
what  he  would  have  us  regard  as  the  struggles 
they  underwent,  ere  the  sacred  ties  of  mother  and 
wife  could  be  severed,  such  an  inconsistency  with 
the  estimate  we  had  formed  of  the  character  of 
Lady  Emily,  before  she  is  presented  to  Falkland, 
as  in  our  opinion,  renders  totally  unnecessary  such 
high-wrought  pictures  of  distress  and  suffering. 
We  cannot  feel  that  such  suffering  ever  could 
exist  in  the  bosom  of  one,  who,  like  the  fair  and 
accomplished  adulteress,  seems  to  have  intended 
the  commission  of  the  act.  We  would  almost 
vouch  to  the  author,  that  in  an  action  of  criminal 
conversation,  with  no  more  cogent  evidence  than 
he  himself  has  furnished,  to  make  out  to  the  satis- 
iaction  of  an  honest  jury  a  clear  and  incontro- 
vertible case  of  malice  prepense. 

We  have  gone  through  this  volume,  we  confess, 
with  no  little  interest  We  have  hung  with  lively 
anxiety  over  many  of  the  scenes,  which  all  will 
admit,  are  portrayed  by  the  hand  of  a  master. 
But  we  have  looked  in  vain  for  one  prominent 
redeeming  principle  to  save  the  work,  as  a  whole, 
from  that  sentence  of  condemnation  which  we  do 
not  hesitate  to  pass  upon  it  in  the  most  unqualified 
terms.  As  a  tale  of  seduction,  it  contains  no  les- 
son from  which  the  young  and  unpractised  heart 
can  take  such  warning  as  to  prompt  it  to  avoid  the 
rock  upon  which  many  a  frail  bark,  freighted  with 
domestic  hope  and  happiness,  has  been  unhappily 
wrecked.  It  purports,  indeed,  to  contain  the  pun- 
ishment which  the  crime  deserves.  But  the  moral, 
which  that  punishment  would  otherwise  afford,  is 
entirely  destroyed  by  the  eloquent  and  pathetic 
appeals  so  oflen  made  to  the  sympathies  of  the 
reader.  The  death  and  burial  of  the  adulteress, 
(we  cannot  call  her  the  heroine,')  which  are  de- 
scribed in  the  richest  and  most  touching  style, 
will,  we  venture  to  assert,  elicit  from  the  fair 
perusers  of  this  tale,  in  one  hundred  instances  to 
one  opposing,  the  tears  of  compassion  for  the  guilty 
being  who  has  outraged  all  decency,  and  wilfully 
violated  the  most  sacred  pledges  of  nnoral  respon- 
sibility. The  horror  and  indignation  which  such 
crimes  should  excite  in  the  bosom  of  exalted  vir- 
tue, is  here  aime<1  to  be  supplanted  by  emotions  of 
pity  and  sorrow  for  the  perpetrators  of  a  deed, 
which,  more  than  all  others,  is  calculated  to  under- 
mine the  foundations  of  the  beautiful  temple  in 
which  that  virtue  is  enshrined.  The  author,  how- 
ever, may  console  himself  with  the  reflection,  that 
it  is  not  the  first  instance  in  the  annals  of  crime, 
wherein  the  prerogative  of  eloquence  has  been 
exercised,  to  gain  for  the  criminal  those  tears  of 
sympathy  which  are  due  only  to  the  martyr. 

A  few  general  remarks,  and  we  take  leave  of 
Falkland.  The  writer,  by  the  foregoing  stric- 
tures, expects  not  to  deter  his  female  readers  from 
a  perusal — ^nay,  frequent  perusals  of  the  volume 


before  him.  He  professes  a  too  intimate  know> 
ledge  of  the  female  heart  and  of  female  curiosity, 
to  presume  for  a  moment,  that  his  reasoning,  how- 
ever cogent,  can  have  any  other  effect  than  to 
enkindle  an  increased  desire  to  become  acquainted 
with  its  contents.  His  sole  and  engrossing  object 
has  been  to  warn  them  with  the  solemn  voice  of  a 
sybil,  against  those  sophisms  of  the  author,  which 
a  gorgeous  imagination  has  gilded  with  the  hea- 
venly radiance  of  truth.  He  has  sought  to  hang  a 
veil  over  the  luminary  of  vice,  whose  rays  are 
darting  a  baneful  influence  upon  the  dazzled  vision 
of  incautious  virtue,  in  order  that  that  virtue  itself 
may  behold  and  contemplate  unawed  the  dark 
spots  that  appear  on  its  disk  when  it  is  shorn  of  its 
beams. 

To  you  who  have  found  out  that  you  have 
assumed  rather  too  hastily  the  sacred  and  solemn 
responsibilities  of  the  wife  and  the  mother,  and 
now  pine  in  languid  listlessness  for  the  embraces 
of  the  elegant  and  accomplished  rout,  and  ever 
court  those  embraces,  with  all  the  arts  and  smiles 
with  which  guilty  ingenuity  has  arrayed  you,  I 
have  DOW  only  to  say,  com b,  and  from  this  volume 
derive  all  the  consolation  you  may  need  amid  the 
awful  thunder  in  gs  of  the  Sinai  of  conscience. 
Here  you  will  find  a  justification  for  the  crime 
you  may  be  burning  to  commit,  and  be  cheered  by 
the  soul-inspiring  thought,  that,  though  your  pre- 
mature deaths  may  be  clouded  with  a  shade  of 
melancholy,  yet  the  sacrifice  will  be  made  on  the 
altar  of  lovjd  !  and  your  graves  will  be  bedewed 
with  the  tears  of  sympathetic  sorrow. 

To  the  victorious  roui,  whose  brilliant  career 
has  been  marked  by  a  thousand  conquests,  the 
burning  wheels  of  whose  triumphal  car  have  long 
heedlessly  swept  over  the  ruins  of  domestic  peace 
and  happiness,  and  the  desolated  hopes  of  silently 
imploring  innocence— who  is  even  now  arming 
again  for  the  conflict,  and  the  terror  of  whose 
name  is  an  unerring  harbinger  of  additional  glory — 
to  him,  I  say^  pause  not  in  your  radiant  course. 
Your  crimes  have  found  an  eloquent  defender  in 
the  matchless  pen  of  the  author  of  Falkland, 
and  with  him  you  may  indulge  in  the  magnificent 
contemplation,  that  though  your  lives  may  be 
blackened  with  infamy,  that  infamy  itself  will  be 
eclipsed  by  the  effulgence  of  fame ;  and  the  gloom 
of  the  final  close  of  your  glorious  career,  will  be 
cheered  by  the  consolations  of  an  infidel  philoso- 
phy, more  enticing  far  than  the  enraptured  visions 
of  Chaldean  astrologers,  and  before  whose  enchant- 
ing splendor,  the  little  stars  that  glitter  in  the  fir- 
mament of  the  lowly  follower  of  Jesus,  will  shrink 
away  and  hide  their  dimished  heads.  It  will  prove 
to  you  the  only  goldbn  branch,  whose  magic 
power  will  guide  you  triumphantly  through  the 
shades  of  gloomy  torment  and  despair,  to  the  re- 
gions of  elysian  peace  and  repose. 
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CINCINNATI  ADDRESS, 

Bj  Btnrj  Ruffner,  PreaideDC  of  WashiogtoD  College ;  delirered 
in  the  chapel  of  the  College  on  eommencenentdaj,  June  aSih, 
isas— publlehed  by  "  requeel  ofthe  Studeaia  and  auditory.'* 

Fellow  Citizens  :  It  is  known  to  you  all,  I  presume, 
that  the  Cincinnati  Society  of  Virginia  long  since  re- 
solved to  bestow  their  funds  on  this  college,  for  the 
V  establishment  of  a  sc1mx>I  in  which  certain  branches  of 
military  science  should  be  taught.  If  any  one  should 
inquire  for  the  motive  of  this  donation,  he  needs  only 
to  be  told  that  the  military  associates  of  Washington 
would  readily  follow  bis  example,  and  locate  their 
patronage  and  their  name  where  the  illustrious  Presi- 
dent of  their  society  had  located  his ;  so  that  the  same 
literary  institution  might  serve  as  a  monument  of  all  the 
revolutionary  patriots  of  Virginia,  who  had  "fought 
and  bled  in  freedom's  cause.** 

They  annexed  to  their  donation  the  request,  that  in 
due  time  an  oration  should  be  delivered  here,  for  the 
purpose  of  explaining  the  character  and  views  of  their 
association,  and  of  vindicating  their  memory  from  cer- 
tain charges  that  were  made  against  them  shortly  after 
the  institution  of  their  society.  Thus  when  they  eon- 
lerred  upon  the  college  an  honor  and  a  benefit,  which 
entitle  them  to  our  everlasting  gratitude,  they  asked 
in  return  that  we  should  stand  up  in  defence  of  their 
repuUtion,  when  they  who  had  so  valiantly  defended 
their  country,  should  have  laid  their  venerable  heads  in 
the  dust,  and  have  left  nothing  but  their  glorious  names 
for  calumny  to  fix  her  envious  tooth  upon.  Most  cheer- 
fully do  the  authorities  of  the  college  undertake  the 
office  with  which  the  society  has  honored  them — and 
that  not  for  once  only;  but,  if  our  successors  follow  our 
example,  (as  I  trust  they  will,)  to  all  generations.  One 
declared  object  ofthe  Cincinnati  Society,  was  "  to  pre- 
serve the  memory  of  the  American  Revolution,"  and 
^  to  maintain  the  rights  of  man,"  for  which  they  had 
toiled  and  suffered  so  much.  With  this  view  they 
desired' to  make  their  society,  a  permanent  one  by  trans- 
mitting it  to  their  posterity.  Having  been  compelled 
by  popular  clamor  to  give  up  this  part  of  their  plan, 
they  have  left  it  to  our  college  to  fulfil,  in  some  degree, 
their  patriotic  intention.  They  are  nearly  all  gone ;  and 
soon  the  last  of  our  revolutionary  heroes  will  have  va- 
nished from  the  scene  of  their  achievements;  but  the 
College  of  Washington  and  the  Cincinnati  will  remain 
charged  with  the  noble  duty  of  preserving,  in  their 
name,  the  memory  of  the  American  Revolution,  and  of 
promoting  the  inestimable  rights  of  man,  which  this 
flourishing  republic  enjoys  through  their  instrumen- 
tality. 

It  is  therefore  our  purpose  to  make  "  The  Cincinnati 
Oration"  one  of  the  standing  exercises  at  the  college 
commencements,  and  the  delivery  of  it  one  of  the  hono- 
rary distinctions  of  our  best  scholars.  The  orator  will 
not  deem  it  necessary,  on  every  occasion,  to  detail  the 
history  of  the  sodety  in  whose  honor  he  shall  speak ; 
but  he  will  be  instructed  to  choose  some  patriotic  theme, 
adapted  to  in;<pire  the  youth  of  our  country  with  the 
love  of  oivil  liberty,  and  to  draw  his  illustrations  from  the 
American  Revolution,  and  from  the  examples  of  the 
departed  members  of  the  Cincinnati  Society,  who 
bought  the  liberty  of  these  United  States,  at  tlie  ex- 
pense of  seven  years*  toil  and  bloodshed. 


The  time  has  at  length  arrived,  when  the  Cincbnati 
fund  is  in  a  state  to  become,  in  part,  availabie  to  the 
college.  We  are,  therefore,  now  called  apon  to  fulfil 
all  that  is  practicable  of  the  conditions  upon  which  the 
donation  was  made. 

The  faculty  thought  it  expedient  that  the  first  addrea, 
on  a  subject  so  new  and  important,  should  be  delirend 
by  some  gentleman  of  experience  in  such  eierciaes,  sn! 
whose  attention  had  heretofore  been  turned  to  the  his* 
tory  of  the  society,  and  the  drcumstsnces  and  design  of 
their  valuable  donation  to  the  college.  When  we  faOed 
to  procure  the  services  of  a  distinguished  alumoiuof  tbe 
institution,*  who  is  now  a  member  ofthe  corponiion,  1 
was  induced  by  tbe  solicitation  of  my  colleagoet  lo 
undertake  a  duty,  in  itself,  quite  sgreeable  tomyfeel- 
inga;,  but  perhaps  better  done,  had  it  been  done  by 
another. 

I  ahall  not  attempt  to  exhaust  the  noble  theme.  Tbe 
present  address  is  designed  to  be  merely  an  introdactioo 
to  the  future  series  of  Cincinnati  orations.  A  brief  hii- 
torical  statement,  respecting  the  origin  and  oonstiiatioo 
of  the  society,  with  some  vindicatory  comments  on  the 
charges  formerly  made  against  them,  will  soffice  for  the 
present  occasion. 

At  the  close  of  the  revolutionary  war,  when  the  umj 
was  to  be  disbanded,  the  officers  found  ihefr  approub- 
ing  separation  more  bitter,  than  had  been  even  tbe  loib 
and  dangers  of  their  long  warfare.  Tbeir  sorrow  tt  tbe 
idea  of  parting  was  naturaL  During  seven  loo;  jtm, 
they  had  been  joined  together  in  the  service  of  their 
country,  contending  with  united  zeal  and  patriotisffl  for 
the  righu  of  man.  Devoted  to  a  caose  so  sacred,  for 
which  they  daily  risked  their  lives,  with  one  wish,  one 
hope,  one  determination  of  soul  in  the  enterprise,  ifl 
their  motives,  and  all  their  sympathies,  would  opente 
towards  a  warm  and  brotherly  affection  for  one  soother. 
Many  circumstances  tended  to  strengthen  their  mutoil 
attachment*  Long  separated  from  old  friends  and  rdi- 
tions  in  the  walks  of  civil  life,  they  associated  sliDOst 
exclusively  together.  They  were  together  during  the 
weary  march ;  they  stood  side  by  side  amidst  the  up- 
roar and  the  havoc  of  battle— all  struck  at  the  asme 
foe— the  triumph  of  success,  and  the  mortification  of 
defeat  came  alike  to  all.  When  rest  and  refreshment 
checkered  the  scene  of  their  warfare,  they  were  sull 
boon  companions  at  the  festive  board,  and  on  the  coofb 
of  repose.  This  customary  familiarity  and  intioate 
companionship,  for  so  lonp  a  time,  and  under  such  ci^ 
cumstances,  would  grow  into  a  habitual  and  eoofnned 
attachment,  and  even  into  the  warm  feeling  of  ioscpan- 
ble  brotherhood. 

Thus  it  is,  that  every  army  long  engaged  in  the  sane 
service  and  the  same  field,  becomes  united  by  dBcipliw, 
and  by  sympathy,  into  a  compact  and  almost  indiiisj- 
ble  body,  animated  by  one  spirit,  and  monng  byooe 
impulse.  The  army  of  the  revolution  had,  in  the  caoie 
for  which  they  contended,  the  protracted  sufleringi 
which  they  endured,  and  the  glorious  success  which 
finally  crowned  their  cffijrts,  a  peculiar  bond  of  onloa. 
They  fought  not  for  conquest,  nor  even  for  glory,  to 
for  the  salvation  of  their  country.  They  had,  is  tbe 
fullest  sense,  "staked  -their  lives,  their  fortunes,  asd 
their  sacred  honor"  upon  the  issue.    When  at  lasi,  by 

•  James  McDowell,  ewiaire,  who  hid  prior  ngtitnaai^ 
prevented  bim  from  undertaking  ib 
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their  joint  exertions,  they  had  won  the  prize  of  peace 
and  independence  for  thirteen  states ;  Uie  sublime  joy 
that  swelled  their  bosoms,  at  a  result  so  happily  and  so 
gloriously  achieved,  made  them  feel  more  united  than 
ever.  Together  they  had  struggled  in  the  by-gone 
days  of  adversity  and  gloom — together  they  had  at 
length  wrung  the  plume  of  victory  from  a  mighty  foej 
and  now  together  would  their  names  be  indeliby  in- 
scribed upon  the  roll  of  their  country's  benefactors,  end 
at  the  head  of  the  list,  not  only  in  time  but  in  merit : 
for  what  could  any  future  patriot  do,  more  than  pre- 
serve unimpaired  the  blessings  of  freedom,  which  their 
scarred  breasts  and  toil-worn  hands  had  won?  Such 
thoughts  coming  on  at  the  conclusion  of  peace,  and 
kindling  into  a  brighter  glow  a  friendship  already 
warmed  by  a  seven  years'  fraternity  in  war,  how  natu- 
rally would  the  sad  idea  of  thetr  approaching  separa- 
tion, cast  its  dark  shade  over  their  patriotic  joy ! 

But  their  Country  could  no  longer  retain  them  in  her 
service.  They  must  needs  part,  and  go  each  to  his 
several  abode,  probably  never  more  to  partake  in  the 
companionship  of  the  tented  field,  the  excitement  of  the 
sounding  march,  and  the  tug  of  the  thundering  battle ; 
they  must  retire  to  the  almost  forgotten  scenes  of  peace- 
ful obscurity,  where  the  noise  of  glorious  warfare  might 
never  reach  them  more,  and  they  might  never  again 
even  see  one  another's  loved  and  long-familiar  faces. 
How  naturally,  then,  did  they  cast  about  for  some 
means  of  alleviating  the  sorrows  of  separation,  and  of 
renewing,  occasionally,  the  communion  aod  fellowship, 
so  delightful  and  so  dear  to  their  hearu!  When 
General  Knox  proposed  that  they  should  fbrm  them- 
selves irito  a  society,  as  the  best  means  of  maintaining 
the  feelings  and  the  intercourse  of  friendship,  all 
embraced  the  proposal;  for  it  struck  them  as  appro- 
priate and  unobjectionable,  and  as  furnishing  the  sim- 
plest way  and  the  surest  guarantee,  that  they  would, 
once  in  a  while,  have  the  pleasure  of  communing  together 
and  mingling  reminiscences  of  the  days,  when  they 
wrought  their  perilous  way  through  stormy  scenes  of 
the  revolution. 

But  the  emotions  which  stirred  within  them  de- 
manded something  more  than  the  maintenance  of  their 
personal  friendship.  They  felt  that  they  and  their  com- 
patriots had  just  achieved  the  most  important  po- 
litical work  of  modern  times.  They  had  successfully 
vindicated  the  rights  t>f  man.  They  had  established  a 
system  of  free  republican  government  over  half  a  conti- 
nent They  believed,  and  they  had  reason  to  believe, 
that  they  had  founded  a  new  era  in  the  political  history 
of  mankind ;  and  had  set  an  example  of  resistance  to 
oppression  and  of  the  exercise  of  popular  government, 
which  would  sound  through  ages,  and  through  nations, 
and  would  be  felt  by  all  the  thrones,  dominions,  and 
principalities  of  the  world.  But  to  make  this  example 
effective  in  the  promotion  of  human  rights,  it  was 
necessary  that  the  principles  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion should  be  sacredly  maintained  in  the  United  States : 
and,  that  the  experiment  of  free  government,  now  to  be 
made,  should  be  carried  to  a  successful  issue. 

With  these  views,  they  introduced  some  provisions 
into  the  constitution  of  their  society,  which  would,  they 
believed,  make  it  stand  as  a  perpetual  memorial  and 
bulwark  of  the  principles  for  which  they  had  fought 
and  bled.    They  solemnly  declared  that  their  society 


was  instituted  with  the  design  of  perpetuating  their 
own  friendship— of  preserving  the  memory  of  the  Ame- 
rican Revolution— and  of  promoting  those  rights  of 
man  for  which  they  had  contended.  To  make  their 
institution  more  effectual  for  these  noble  ends,  they 
determined  to  make  it  perpetual,  by  transmitting  it  to 
their  posterity ;  each  member  to  be  succeeded  by  his 
oldest  son ;  or  in  failure  of  male  offspring  by  any  of  his 
collateral  kindred  who  might  be  deemed  worthy.  They 
might  well  presume  that  their  descendants  wouM  im- 
bibe their  own  principles,  and  long  retain  the  spirit  of 
the  American  Revolution;  and  the  more  especially, 
when  they  should  inherit  membership  in  an  association, 
founded  by  their  patriotic  sires,  for  the  express  purpose 
of  keeping  fresh  and  vigorous  the  spirit  and  the  princi- 
ples of  political  freedom. 

They  provided  also  in  their  constitution  for  the 
admission  of  honorary  members,  whose  personal  merit 
and  political  principles  might  make  them  worthy  asso- 
ciates in  the  cause  of  freedom  and  of  patriotism.  But 
lest  this  provision  might  change  the  original  character 
of  the  society,  by  introducing  large  numbers  who  had 
no  connexion  with  the  officers  of  the  revolutionary 
army,  they  limited  the  number  of  honorary  members  to 
one-fourth  of  their  original  number,  and  elected  them 
for  life  without  inheritance  in  their  descendants. 

As  their  first  object  was  a  fraternal  association  among 
themselves,  they  made  it  a  condition  that  each  officer 
should  contribute  a  month's  pay  to  constitute  a  fund  for 
contingent  expenses,  and  especially  for  the  relief  of  any 
of  their  members  who  might  fall  into  distress.  The 
fund  so  raised,  is  that  which,  after  it  answered  its 
original  purpose,  was  bestowed  upon  our  college. 

Finally,  in  the  selection  of  a  name,  they  thought  of  a 
resemblance  between  their  case  and  that  of  the  ancient 
Roman  patriot,  Cincinnatus,  who  was  called  from  the 
plough  to  deliver  his  country  in  a  dangerous  crisis ;  and 
who,  after  accomplishing  the  deliverance,  threw  off  his 
military  habiliments,  and  returned  to  the  plough  again. 
Therefore  they  called  themselves  the  Society  of  Cincin- 
nati. 

No  sooner  was  the  society  organized,  and  its  consti- 
tution published,  than  it  began  to  be  regarded  with 
jealousy,  if  not  with  envy,  by  some  who  professed  to 
consider  it  as  aristocratical  in  its  tendency,  if  not  in 
its  design.  A  Mr.  Burke  of  Charleston  published  a 
pamphlet  to  rouse  the  fears  of  his  countrymen,  end  in 
a  short  time  no  little  dissatisfaction  and  clamor  were 
excited  against  the  society  from  one  end  of  the  country 
to  the  other.  That  upon  which  the  objectors  laid  the 
chief  stress,  was  the  hereditary  membership;  which 
was  thought  to  be  dangerous  to  political  equality 
among  our  citizens,  and  to  squint  ominously  at  the  in- 
troduction of  an  order  of  nobility.  The  provision  to 
admit  a  small  proportion  of  honorary  members,  added 
to  the  perpetuation  of  the  society  by  herediury  suc- 
cession, was  thought  to  make  the  institution  the  more 
dangerous,  inasmuch  atf  it  might  draw  into  its  connex- 
ion the  most  influential  men  of  the  country,  and  thus 
acquire  by  election  a  weight  of  talents  and  influence, 
which  it  might  fail  to  maintain  by  the  operation  of  the 
hereditary  principle. 

So  great  and  so  general  became  the  popular  dissatis- 
faction, that  General  Washington,  president  of  the 
society,  recommended  that  they  should  relinquish  those 
Vol.  IV.— 100 
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provisions  of  their  constilution,  which  were  most  offen- 
sive to  their  countrymen  ;  not  because  he  thought  them 
dangerous  or  objectionable  in  themselves,  but  because 
they  excited  so  much  dissatisfaction,  and  by  making 
the  society  an  object  of  popular  jealousy,  tended  to 
frustrate  the  patriotic  design  of  the  founders.  The 
provisions  for  hereditary  succession  and  for  the  admis* 
sion  of  honorary  members,  were  therefore  repealed, 
and  the  society  was  reduced  to  its  first  simple  design 
of  a  friendly  association  for  life  among  the  officers  of 
the  revolutionary  army. 

Now  when  the  society  is  extinguished  by  the  decease 
of  nearly  all  the  venerable  patriots  who  founded  it, 
and  it  can  no  more  excite  the  sensitive  spirit  of  demo- 
cratical  jealousy  ;  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  frame  an 
elaborate  vindication  of  the  pure  intentions  of  the 
founders  and  the  harmless  nature  of  the  institution, 
even  on  the  enlarged  system  of  its  original  organiza- 
tion. 

Can  any  one  now  suspect,  that  the  officers  of  that 
army  who  "  loved  not  their  lives  to  the  death*'  for  lib- 
erty, would  tarnish  their  laurels  and  belie  all  their  acts 
of  daring  and  of  suffering,  by  a  deliberate  scheme  to 
subvert  the  republican  freedom,  for  which  they  had 
risked  the  loss  of  all  things  7  If  ever  men  gave  invinci- 
ble evidence  of  devotion  to  free  institutions,  it  was  the 
scarred  and  weather-beaten  heroes  of  the  revolution — 
the  Washingtons,  the  Greenes,  the  Waynes,  and  the 
Morgans  of  the  revolution. 

I  apprehend,  however,  that  no  one  was  so  blinded 
by  a  malignant  prejudice,  as  to  suspect  that  the  Cincin- 
nati in  general  harbored  any  anti-republican  design,  or 
were  themselves  aware  of  any  aristocratical  tendency 
in  their  institution.  The  worst  that  was  charged  by 
any  respectable  accuser,  was  probably  this;  that  a 
few  politic  individuals  among  them,  having  no  faitli  in 
democratical  government,  embraced  the  scheme  of  the 
Cincinnati  Society  as  a  feasible  method  of  introducing 
a  distinction  of  ranks  into  the  country,  and  of  prepar- 
ing the  way  for  monarchical  government,  and  that  the 
society,  as  originally  formed,  was  well  adapted  to  this 
purpose. 

Here  we  join  issue,  and  maintain  that  the  Cincin- 
nati Society,  even  with  its  hereditary  succession,  was 
not  qualified  to  produce  any  aristocratical  distinction 
among  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

Aristocracy,  to  be  any  thing  more  than  an  empty 
name,  must  be  endowed  with  some  transcendant  powers 
and  exclusive  privileges.  Its  titles  of  distinction  must 
be  sustained,  either  by  hereditary  and  unalienable 
wealth,  or  permanent  military  command,  or  legislative 
power;  or  by  all  of  these  combined.  The  aristocracy  of 
England  is  sustained  by  its  vast  endowment  of  landed 
property,  and  its  co-ordinate  power  in  the  legislature. 
Were  it  deprived  of  either  of  these  props,  it  would 
fall  into  contempt,  and  be  stripped  even  of  its  vain 
titles  by  the  growing  spirit  of  English  democracy.  So, 
in  every  country  where  the  nobility  maintain  a  sub- 
stantial superiority  over  the  commons,  it  is,  and  it  roust 
be,  by  virtue  of  their  hereditary  possessions,  and  by 
their  pre-eminent  share  of  military  commands  and  civil 
dignities.  By  means  of  these,  they  first  established 
themselves ;  and  by  the  same  means,  they  must  sup- 
port their  claim  to  the  homage,  or  even  to  the  respect, 
of  the  commonalty— especially  in  these  times,  when 


education  and  the  press  are  stripping  antiquated  imti- 
tutions  of  the  gilded  cloud,  which  so  long  dazzled  the 
eyes  of  an  ignorant  multitude. 

But  what  could  have  raised  the  Cincinnati  aboTe  tfae 
common  degree  of  American  citizens?  Not  wealth; 
for,  generally,  they  had  inherited  little  from  their  an- 
cestors ;  universally,  they  accumulated  nothing  io  the 
form  of  pay  and  plunder  in  the  public  service;  and 
poor  and  long-delayed  was  the  reward  which  their 
country  gave  them  for  all  their  deeds  and  sufierings  io 
her  cause.  Had  they  by  any  means  acquired  exiraor- 
dinary  wealth,  they  could  not  have  transmitted  it  bj 
entail  to  the  heirs  of  their  membership  in  the  society. 
Law,  usage,  and  public  sentiment  in  this  coantry,  are 
alike  opposed  to  the  practice  of  entail,  by  which  large 
estates  descend  undivided  through  a  single  line  of  pos- 
terity. On  the  contrary,  the  largest  fortunes  in  tha 
country  are  dissipated  by  division,  and  generally  before 
they  reach  the  third  generation. 

Nor  could  the  members  of  the  Cincinnati  Society 
have  acquired  any  exclusive  privilege  or  official  dig- 
nity, except  by  the  free  gifl  of  their  fellow-ciiizeoi 
They  had  no  wealth  to  buy  political  power,  nor  armiei 
at  command  to  wrest  it  from  an  unwilling  people. 
Their  military  authority  was  laid  aside,  after  baTiog 
been  exercised  only  for  their  country^s  liberty;  they 
retained  only  the  common  station  of  citizens,  and  must 
like  others  win  their  way  to  office  by  popular  suffrage. 
In  the  competition  for  votes,  they  could  not  be  supposed 
to  have  any  advantage  over  their  fellow  citizens,  except 
from  two  sources:  namely,  the  fame  and  merits  of  those 
who  founded  the  society,  and  the  combined  support  of 
the  members  themselves.  But  neither  of  these  could  avail 
much.  The  veteran  officer  who  had  fought  for  hit 
country,  would  have  a  claim  to  popular  favor,  which 
many  would  acknowledge ;  but  this  claim  woold  be 
weakened  in  the  son,  and  dissipated  in  the  grandson. 
This  has  been  proved  by  experience.  What  advan- 
tage in  political  contests,  have  the  sons  and  grandsons 
of  the  Cincinnati  gained  from  the  merit  of  their  ances- 
tors 7  How  few  of  them  have  risen  to  eminent  sutioos 7 
Where  are  the  kindred  of  Putnam,  of  Schuyler,  of 
Greene,  of  Marion,  or  even  of  Washington?  Their 
names  are  scarcely  seen  in  the  official  lists  of  tlie  age. 
A  new  generation  has  sprung  up;  and  though  the 
memory  of  our  revolutionary  patriots  is  embalmed  in 
history,  their  families  have  generally  fallen  into  obscu- 
rity. While  the  Cincinnati  lived  and  kept  their  society 
in.  full  operation,  no  political  effect  was  produced  by 
the  association.  Were  their  intended  successors  yet 
to  meet  and  wear  the  social  badge,  their  voices  woaid 
still  be  unheard  amidst  the  din  of  party  politics;  unless 
their  social  organization  gave  them  a  weight,  which 
their  relation  to  dead  patriots  has  evidently  failed  to 
bestow. 

Whilst  we  fully  acknowledge  that  union  is  strength, 
and  that  a  social  organization  is  adapted  to  promote 
union ;  we  may  well  deny  that  the  Cincinnati  could 
have  acquired,  by  this  means,  any  political  ascendency. 
Composing  with  their  near  connexions,  not  a  hundredth 
part  of  the  voters,  they  could  have  derived  very  incon- 
siderable weight  from  their  numbers,  even  if  they  hid 
acted  in  perfect  union  and  concert.  But  perfect  con- 
cert among  themselves  was  not  to  be  expected.  Living, 
dispersed  among  their  feltow  citizens,  and  meeting  in 
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society  but  once  a  year,  their  members  would  be  more 
subjected  to  the  opposing  influences  which  create  par- 
ties, than  to  the  consolidating  tendency  of  their  social 
organization.  If  this  was  true  of  the  original  Cincin- 
nati, the  veteran  brotherhood  of  the  revolution ;  how 
much  more  would  their  successors,  bound  together  by 
far  weaker  ties,  have  been  rent  by  the  contending  ele- 
ments of  federalism  and  democracy  7  But  had  they 
been  able  to  resist  the  intrusion  of  party  spirit  among 
themselves,  they  could  not  have  prevailed  against  the 
resistance  which  their  very  union  would  have  excited. 
You  have  heard  how  easily  a  few  political  pamphle- 
teers of  inferior  degree,  filled  the  public  mind  with 
suspicion  and  prejudice  against  their  asaociationj  and 
that  too,  immediately  after  they  had  retijed  from  the 
field  of  their  glory,  and  almost  before  they  had  time  to 
heal  their  wounds  and  to  wipe  the  dust  and  the  sweat 
of  the  revolution  from  their  brows.  How  much  more 
easily  could  popular  leaders  have  heaped  odium  upon 
them  in  after  times?  To  accomplish  their  supposed 
aristocratical  designs,  they  must,  in  the  division  of 
parties,  have  embraced  federalism,  or  high  government 
principles ;  and  then  how  utterly  and  irrecoverably 
must  they  have  been  overwhelmed  by  the  surges  of 
democracy,,  which  swept  down  and  dissolved  the  whole 
federal  party !  If  they  were  compelled  at  the  outset, 
when  they  had  every  advantage,  to  pacify  the  public 
mind  by  giving  up  some  parts  of  their  constitution ; 
must  they  not  have  yielded  all,  if  they  had,  as  a  body, 
engaged  in  political  contests,  when  the  wind  and  the 
"waves  of  universal  suffrage  beat  against  their  feeble 
tenement?  of  a  universal  suffrage  swollen  to  turbu- 
lence, by  the  pauperism  and  mobocracy  of  Europe, 
disgorged  upon  our  shores  ? 

I  hold,  therefore,  that  the  fancied  scheme  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati to  make  noblemen  of  themselves  and  their  de- 
scendants was  too  unfeasible  to  be  entertained  by  wise 
men,  such  as  Alexander  Hamilton  and  General  Knox  ; 
and  that  if  it  were  admissible  that  such  a  scheme  was 
conceived  in  the  organization  of  the  society,"  the  result 
has  proved  how  little  ground  there  was  for  the  popular 
apprehension.  No,  fellow-citizens;  aristocracy,  if  it 
ever  invade  our  system  of  political  equality,  will  not 
come  in  that  way ;  but  through  the  anarchy  of  a  law- 
less and  violent  democracy,  disunion  and  civil  war 
among  the  states,  and  their  inevitable  consequence,  a 
resort  to  military  despotism,  as  the  only  remaining 
refuge  for  a  harassed  and  ruined  people. 

Something  may  be  conceded,  however,  without  cast- 
ing the  slightest  shade  upon  the  fair  fame  of  our  revo- 
lutionary patriots.  We  may  admit  that  at  the  close  of 
the  war,  not  a  few  of  the  wisest  and  best  men,  both 
civil  and  military,  had  painful  misgivings  about  the 
issue  of  the  great  political  experiment  which  was  then 
to  be  tried  in  this  country. 

When  they  considered  the  vast  extent  of  our  territo- 
ry, in  which  a  diversity  of  local  interests  and  prejudi- 
ces would  grow  up ;  and  the  imperfect  union  of  the 
states  under  the  old  confederacy  ;  a  union  so  loose  and 
fragile  as  to  be  easily  rent  asunder;  wiih  a  federal 
government  dependant  on  the  co-operation  of  all  the 
stale  governments,  and  incapable  of  commanding  re- 
spect either  at  home  or  abroad — they  could  not  have  full 
confidence  in  the  success  of  the  experiment.  They  had 
seen  and  felt  the  remissness  of  the  states  in  fulfilling 


their  federal  duties,  under  all  the  exigencies  of  the  war 
for  independence;  how  then  would  the  same  states 
fulfil*  them,  when  the  pressure  was  removed,  and  the 
indolence  and  the  selfishness  of  peace  should  have  no 
counterpoise?  There  was  evident  danger,  too,  that  the 
newly  acquired  liberty  would  degenerate  into  licen- 
tiousness ;  and  that  dissensions  and  collisions,  among 
such  ill-compacted  states,  would  lead  to  intestine  blood- 
shed and  mutual  desolation.  Then  their  dearly  bought 
independence  would  prove  a  curse  instead  of  a  blessing, 
for  want  of  a  controlling  power. 

These  apprehensions  were  in  part  realised ;  and  for 
several  years  a  fearful  progress  was  made  towards  the 
consummation  of  all  that  patriotism  dreaded :  when, 
after  great  difficulty  and  by  the  special  mercy  of  heaven, 
the  present  federal  constitution  was  adopted,  and  the 
country  was  saved  at  the  very  crisis  of  its  fate. 

If  then  some  of  (ho  leading  men  of  the  revolution 
doubted  whether  fourteen  democracies,  spread  over 
half  a  continent,  and  containing  in  themselves  the  ele- 
ments of  discord,  could  maintain  good  government 
within  their  respective  limits,  and  move  harmoniously 
together,  these  doubts  were  not  unreasonable — and  if 
they  desired  a  strong  concentrated  government,  to  give 
their  country  peace  at  home  and  respect  abroad,  the 
desire  argues  nothing  against  their  wisdom  or  their 
patriotism:  for  such  a  government,  to  some  extent, 
was  forced  upon  the  states  by  a  few  years  experience 
of  the  utter  impotency  and  wonlilessness  of  the  mere 
league  and  covenant  which  they  had  first  adopted.  I 
wish,  most  devoutly,  that  even  the  present  federal  con- 
stitution may  be  able  to  carry  us  safely  through  the 
shock  of  the  tempest,  that  is  even  now  giving  indica- 
tions of  its  approach.  The  frequent  out-breakings  of 
lawless  violence — the  sympathy  felt  for  all  manner  of 
land-pirates  and  adventurers  who  call  themselves  pct^ 
triots— above  all  the  fanatical  spirit  of  abolition  in  the 
north,  and  the  fiery  threats  of  civil  hostility  and  sepa* 
ration  in  the  south — are  fearful  omens  of  a  trial  at 
hand ;  which  if  not  met  by  the  sound  part  of  our  citi- 
zens with  wisdom  and  firmness,  will  yet  extinguish  all 
our  patriotic  hopes  in  sectional  fends  and  mutual  de- 
struction. We  should  then  feel  how  much  better  it 
was  to  submit  to  a  government,  able  to  control  the  ele- 
ments of  discord,  than  to  suffer  the  terrors  of  mobo- 
cratical  violence,  the  horrors  of  civil  war,  and  the 
furies  of  fanatical  rage  let  loose. 

We  may  admit  also  that  the  founders  of  the  Cincin- 
nati Society,  in  making  provision  for  hereditary  mem- 
bership, desired  to  leave  behind  them  an  institution, 
which  should  stand  as  a  living  monument  of  their 
names  and  their  public  services. 

<*  For  who,  to  dumb  forgetfulnew  a  prey. 

This  pleased  and  anxious  bein;  e*er  resigned  ; 
And  leri  the  preciocts  of  the  cheerful  clay. 
Not  cast  one  longing  lingering  look  behind.** 

Would  they  not  naturally,  and  might  they  not  inno- 
cently, seek  to  preserve  their  posthumous  fame ;  while 
they  sought  to  prolong,  during  life,  the  personal  friend- 
ships formed  in  the  field  of  their  glory  and  their  suffer- 
ings? Say  not,  that  all  anxiety  about  the  honorable 
remembrance  and  unfading,  gratitude  of  their  country- 
men, was  superfluous— that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  could  not  forget  them ;  nor  delay  to  reward 
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them  and  their  children  liberally  for  the  deli?eraDce  of 
their  country.  Public  gratitude  and  justice  are  not  al- 
ways infallible.  Too  often  the  popular  idol  of  to-day, 
eclipses  wholly  to  the  public  eye,  the  hero  or  the  pa- 
triot, who  retired  yesterday  into  the  shade  of  pri?ate 
life.  Some  partial  remuneration  was  indeed  promptly 
bestowed  upon  the  officers  of  the  revolution,  in  the  form 
of  land-titles  and  half-pay.  But  before  this  heavy  debt 
of  justice  was  fully  acknowledged  and  provided  for, 
about  forty  long  years,  and  most  of  them  years  of  un- 
paralleled national  prosperity,  were  suffered  to  pass 
away.  At  last,  when  the  revolutionary  pension- law 
was  enacted,  a  majority  of  the  war-worn  veterans  had 
travelled,  many  of  them  in  poverty  and  despair,  beyond 
tiie  reach  of  human  reward.  It  was  only  a  feeble  rem- 
nant who  lingered  on  the  scene  of  their  campaigns, 
long  enough  to  taste  before  they  died,  the  tardy  justice 
of  their  country. 

Nor  is  this  all.  When  the  revolutionary  Congress 
decreed  monuments  to  the  fallen,  and  honorary  distinc- 
tions for  the  achievements  of  the  living ;  how  long  were 
many  of  these  decrees  leA  unexecuted  7  And  how  few 
honors  of  the  sort,  have  to  this  day  been  bestowed  upon 
the  dead  or  the  living  heroes  of  our  independence !  This 
flourishing  and  mighty  republic,  ought  ere  now  to  have 
adorned  and  glorified  herself  with  a  hundred  magnifi- 
cent structures,  to  commemorate  the  events  of  her  revo- 
lutionary history,  and  the  fame  of  her  patriotic  found- 
ers. Gratitude  called  for  these  tokens  of  respect ;  a 
wise  policy  demanded,  that  the  patriotism  of  the  living 
should  be  stimulated  by  visible  monuments  of  the  glori- 
ous dead.  Saratoga,  should  have  been  marked  to 
every  visitor,  by  her  pyramid  of  everlasting  granite ; 
York-Town  should  have  lifted  her  tall  column  high  over 
the  plains  of  Virginia,  a  land-mark  to  fill  the  navigators 
of  the  Chesapeake  with  inspiring  reminiscences. 

Why  is  not  Trenton  distinguished  by  some  visible 
memento  of  the  S5th  of  December,  1776 ;  when  Wash- 
ington led  his  shoeless  band,  darkling,  through  ice  and 
snow ;  and  turned  that  midnight  of  despair,  into  the 
dawn  of  glorious  victory?  And  why  has  there  not  been 
long  since,  even  a  stone  erected  on  the  plain  of  Prince- 
ton, to  direct  the  traveller's  eye  to  the  spot  where 
Mercer  fell— when  Washington  by  a  second  stroke  of 
consummate  skill,  brightened  the  dawn  of  returning 
victory  into  a  day  of  reviving  confidence  in  his  country's 
cause? 

But  that  which  above  all  justifies  the  apprehension  of 
the  Cincinnati,  respecting  the  grateful  recognition  of 
their  merits,  after  they  should  have  retired  from  the 
field,  is  the  fact,  that  this  nation  has  never  yet  erected  a 
monument  to  Washington ;  or  what  wcuid  be  better,  a 
joint  monument,  at  the  seat  of  government,  to  Wash- 
ington and  his  compatriots.  Yes :  this  nation  has  been 
content,  for  almost  forty  years,  to  let  the  bones  of  her 
chief  hero  and  patriot,  whose  name  is  revered  over  half 
the  globe,  lie  obscurely  under  the  weeping  willow  of 
Mount  Vernon!  While  our  thankful  patriotism  ex- 
pends itself  in  yearly  declamations,  which  cost  nothing, 
and  have  become  stale  by  repetition  t 

What  public  authority  neglected  to  do,  a  private 
association  lately  attempted ;  and  afler  calling  upon 
the  nation  for  voluntary  contributions,  they  at  last  re- 
ported the  paltry  sum  of  thirty  thousand  dollars—to 
erect  a  monument  to  Washington !  Bo  much  did  this 


populous  and  wealthy  republic,  whose  citizens  ipcod 
millions  a  year  for  trifling  gratifications,  agree  to  con- 
tribute, once  for  all,  to  raise  a  monument  to  Waafaing. 
ton,  the  Father  of  their  country. 

Let  this  shameful  neglect  be  repaired.  Letthe  fifteeo 
millions  of  these  six  and  twenty  states,  fiourithiog  in 
peace  and  abundance,  give  due  honor  to  the  heroes  and 
patriots  of  the  departed  generation,  of  two  millbu; 
who  built  the  foundation  of  this  great  republic  with 
their  treasures  and  their  blood.  Build  now  their  mooo- 
ments.  Let  our  citizens  look  upon  them,  and  remem- 
ber the  times  that  tried  the  very  soul  of  patriotiin. 
Rear  in  the  city  of  Washington  the  great  revolotionary 
monument.  Lay  deep  its  foundation  of  rock;  let  art 
and  genius  try  their  utmost  skill  to  raise  it  high  above 
the  dome  of  the  capitol ;  to  adorn  it  with  the  choicest 
sculpture,  and  to  inscribe  on  its  walls  the  story  of  ihe 
revolution,  in  letters  and  emblems  to  be  read  by  a 
hundred  generations.  There,  let  the  chiselled  forms  of 
the  revolutionary  heroes  and  sages  meet  the  Dational 
eye.  There,  let  the  bones  of  Washington  be  entomb- 
ed. There,  in  fine,  let  the  embodied  spirit  of  the  revo- 
lution stand  displayed,  in  the  presence  of  the  natiooal 
government ;  to  admonish  our  representatives,  and  \o 
frown  into  shame  and  silence,  the  paltry  selfiahnesi  of 
the  day,  and  the  impious  threats  of  disunion. 


THE  LAST  TREE  ARTICLE. 

**  Lasticane  of  all,  to  close  this  history." 

Skahpem. 

My  last  paper  was  sent  to  you  from  the  beaoliful 
shades  of  Oakwood, — and  contained  a  promise  of  ano- 
ther, to  be  dated  in  my  own  New  England.  Thai 
promise  it  is  now  my  intention  to  redeem. 

What  a  transition  it  was  from  those  fine  old  oab  in 
Virginia,  to  the  crowded  thorough-fares,  through  wbidi 
I  had  to  pass  on  my  way  hiiherward !  It  was  indeed  a 
change,  and  one,  from  the  consequences  of  which  I 
have  not  yet,  even  now,  recovered. 

"There,  at  the  foot  of  yonder  nodding  beech, 
That  wreathes  its  old  fantastic  roots  so  high, 
His  listless  length,  at  noontide,  would  be  stretch, 
And  pore  upon  the  brook  that  bubbles  by." 

Every  thing  seemed  and  still  seems  new,— and  ita 
novelty  is  harsh.  The  din  of  the  rail-ways,  the  bostle 
of  the  over-crowded  streets,  the  rush  and  riot  of  the 
city's  constant  moving  mass, — how  unlike  the  secoe, 
where,  fbr  weeks  before, 

" at  peep  of  dawn. 

Brushing,  with  hasty  steps,  the  dews  away, 
I've  met  the  sun  upon  tlie  upland  lawn!'* 
Deserted  and  disconsolate  Mab!  She  could  not  shais 
these  reverses  with  him  who  had  made  her  the  partner 
of  almost  all  his  rural  pleasures !  She  Uiruai  her  noae 
over  the  palings,  and  whinnied  forth  a  not  unmuacal 
farewell,  and  as  I  was  whirled  away  towards  the  town, 
she  gazed  wistfully  after  me,  whose  departure  cut  off  so 
many  of  her  innocent  enjoyments.  How  Mab  did  enjoy 
the  peach  season !  She  ate  the  delicious  fruitage  from  the 
weighed-down  boughs  by  bushels,  each  rare-ripe,  cliog- 
stone,  and  melicatodn  separately,  however,— as  a  well- 
bred  lady  should  do :  daintily  detaching,  with  her  deh- 
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cate  lip,  the  juicy  pulp  from  the  rough  stone,  all  as  if 
ahe  were  discussing  her  dessert  with  a  silver  knife. 
Poor  Mab !  to  whom  is  she  now  companion,  among  the 
breezy  hills  of  old  Fairfax  7  Of  course,  she  well  re- 
members yet  her  summer  friend :  methinks  I  see  her 
''soft  expressive  face,"  saying,  as  plainly  as  a  horse 
can  speak, 

"  One  morn,  I  missed  him  on  the  'customed  hill, 
Along  the  heath,  and  near  his  favorite  tree ; 

Another  comes, — not  yet  beside  the  rill, 
Nor  up  the  lawn,  nor  at  the  wood,  is  he  I" 

Excuse  this  digression,  my  dear  reader:  but  men  and 
mares  have  feelings,  you  must  be  aware. 

I  have  been  quoting  freely  from  Gray's  fine  Elegy 
in  a  Country  Church  Yard.  A  beautiful  copy  of  this 
celebrated  poem  lies  before  me,  as  I  write, — a  book  from 
which  it  is  delightful  to  copy.  Each  stanza  is  appro- 
priately illustrated  in  the  most  perfect  manner  by  wood 
engravings,  after  designs  of  Charles  Landseer,  Thomas, 
his  brother,  Wesull,  Slothard,  Cooper,  Callcot,  Cha- 
lon,  Wright,  Cattermole,  Mulready,  Copley,  Fielding, 
and  other  distinguished  artists.  It  is  a  London  book, 
and  has  a  deserved  celebrity.  Each  page  is  a  separate 
gem,  distinctly  and  beautifully  set, — the  touching  tale 
being  told  as  expressively  by  the  painter,  as  by  the 
poet:  and 

" those  rugged  elms,  that  yew-tree's  shade, 

Where  heaves  the  turf  in  many  a  mouldering  heap,*' 

as  well  as 

*'  Full  many  a  flower,  which,  born  to  blush  unseen, 
Still  wastes  its  sweetness  on  th«  desert  air," 

being  depicted  therein  with  the  most  truthful  and  natu- 
ral fidelity. 

How  touchingly  does  this  rare  poem  draw  wood-pic- 
tures! How  breathes  this  stanza  of  the  pure  country 
air! 

"  Ofl  did  the  harvest  to  their  sickle  yield  ; 

Their  furrow  ofl  the  stubborn  glebe  has  broke; 
How  jocund  did  they  drive  their  team  afield  I 
How  bow'd  the  woods  beneath  their  sturdy  stroke !" 

The  custom  of  wood-felling  always  struck  me  as  a 
barbarity.  Reason  has  convinced  me  of  the  necessity 
of  the  case,  but  still  it  smacks  of  cruelty,  as  I  view  the 
matter.  The  trade  of  the  butcher  is  innocent  and  re- 
spectable enough,  so  custom  wills  it  to  be  esteemed : 
but  only  look  at  it  in  detail, — ^knocking  down  a  fine  ox, 
or  cutting  the  throats  of  tender  lambs,  in  cold  blood : 
and  yet  I  know  more  than  one  very  gentlemanly 
butcher, — and  I  have  known  otherwise  very  good  kind 
of  people  to  order  their  oaks  and  maples  felled,  for 
firewood.  You  cannot  imagine  how  paradoxical  all 
this  strikes  me  as  being.  But  1  have  blown  my  blast 
against  wanton  wood-cutters  already,  in  one  Of  the 
earliest  of  these  desultory  papers, — and  will  give  them 
now  a  respite — only  suggesting  to  the  Iegis1ators,whether 
or  not  it  would  be  a  constitutional  enactment,  to  or- 
der that  every  man  who  fells  a  tree  shall  plant  two, 
either  in  its  or  another  place. 

Old  Herrick,  (with  whom  I  have  already  made  quite 
free,  in  these  articles,)  has  an  apposite  thought. 

"  All  things  decay  with  time ;  the  forest  sees 
The  growth  and  downfall  of  her  ancient  trees. 
That  reverend  oak,  which,  threescore  lustres,  stood, 


The  proud  dictator  of  the  slate-like  wood, 
Has  Dowed  at  last  t" 

Here  is  a  beautiful  simile,  drawn  from  a  kindred  sub^ 
ject,  by  Habington,  an  English  poet  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  Speaking  of  an  old  weather-beaten  tar  in 
Greenwich  hospital,  he  says, 

*'  Thus  does  he,  like  some  gallant  pine, 

Famed  for  its  travels  on  the  sea. 
Broken  with  storms  and  age,  decline. 

And  in  some  quiet  creek  unnoticed  rots  away !" 

At  Oakwood,  we  had  all  kinds  of  oaks,  as  I  have 
already  told  you  in  a  former  article.  Among  these, 
the  willow  oak  was  to  me  the  greatest  curiosity.  Mi- 
cbaux  gives  a  very  minute  account  of  this  tree,  which 
seems  to  have  no  great  reputation,  however,  in  the 
places  where  it  grows.  It  is  not  so  useful  as  the  other 
varieties,  and,  as  the  "utile"  is  more  of  a  consideration 
with  our  good  people  than  the  '*  dulce,"  it  is  ranked  in 
every  quarter  as  fkr  beneath  them  all.  It  certainly  is 
a  singular  freak  of  nature,  however,  and  interests  the 
naturalist  who  sees  it  for  the  first  time.  It  bears  an 
acorn,  and  this  alone  distinguishes  it  from  the  marsh 
willow,  excepting  when  it  grows  to  a  larger  size  than 
any  of  this  species  ever  does. 

Apropos  of  willows.  Johnson  describes  this  tree  as 
one,  "whose  branches  are  worn  by  forlorn  lovers:" 
and  Virgil  in  his  Eclogues  tells  us  that  willow  is  a  badge 
of  mourning  for  shepherds,    Byron  has  these  lines : 

"  On  the  ufiUcw  thy  harp  is  suspended. 
Oh  Salem  !  Its  sounds  should  be  free ! 

And  the  hour  when  thy  glory  was  ended. 
But  lefl  me  that  token  of  thee!" 

But  it  was  not  always  an  emblem  of  sadness.  At  the 
feast  of  "first  fruits,"  it  was  borne  in  triumph.  "Ye 
shall  take,  on  the  first  day,"  said  Moses,  in  Xjeviticus, 
"  the  boughs  of  goodly  frees,  branches  of  palm,  and 
boughs  of  thick  leaves,  and  tctUows,— and  so  shall  you 
rejoice !" 

There  is  but  one  poet  worthy  of  a  coronal  of  oak- 
leaf,  as  The  Poet  of  Trees, — and  he  is  our  countryman. 
His  splendid  poem,  entitled  "  Forest  Hymn,"  entitles 
him  to  this  meed.  The  whole  of  it  might  well  be  co- 
pied here,  in  proof:  but  it  is  too  well  known  and  too 
easily  accessible  to  be  allowed  such  space  in  this  closing 
paper  of  my  series  as  it  would  occupy.  Read  it,  reader, 
if  thou  hast  not ;  and,  if  thou  hast,  read  it  yet  once 
more, — blend  it  with  thy  memory's  strongest  associa-* 
tions,  and,  with  the  poet, 

** meditate 

In  those  calm  shades  God  Vglorious  majesty, 
And,  to  the  beautiful  order  of  His  works. 
Learn  to  conform  the  order  of  thy  life  V^'—Bryant, 

Accept  his  invitation, — 

"  Thou,  who  wouldst  see  the  lovely  and  the  wild 

Mingled  in  harmony  on  Nature's  face. 

Ascend  our  Rocky  Mountains.    Thou  shalt  look 

Upon  the  green  and  rolling  forest-tops. 

And  down  into  the  secrets  of  the  glens, 

And  streams,  that,  with  their  bordering  thickets,  strive 

To  hide  their  windings." 

Go  with  him  to  the  glen,  where,  he  tells  you 

"  The  fragrant  birch  above  him  hung 
Her  tassels  in  tlie  sky. 
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And  many  a  Tornal  blosaom  sprung 
And  nodded  careless  by.** 

Folk)w  him,  and 

" know  vhere  the  timid  fawn  abides, 

In  the  depths  of  the  shaded  dell, 
Where  the  leaves  are  broad,  and  the  thicket  hides, 
With  its  many  stems  and  its  tangled  sides, 

From  the  eye  of  the  hunter,  well!" 

What  he  tells  you  is  true :  that, 

"When  our  wide  woods  and  mighty  lawns 

Bloom  to  the  April  skies, 
The  earth  hath  no  more  gorgeous  sight 

To  show  to  human  eyesJ* 

Ha  will  show  you, 


•  tokens 


Of  ages  long  ago, — 
Our  old  oaks  stream  with  mosses^ 

And  sprout  with  mistletoe : 
And  mighty  vines,  like  serpents,  climb 

The  giant  sycamore  j 
And  trunks,  o  erthrown  for  centuries, 

Cumber  the  forest- floor." 

He  will  lead  you  to  the  woodland  fastnesses  of  brave 
Marion's  men,  and  teach  you  their  wild  song ; 

"  Our  fortress  is  the  good  green  wood» 

Our  tent  the  cypress  tree,-r 
We  know  the  forest  round  us, 

As  seamen  know  the  sea ! 
We  know  its  walls  of  thorny  Tines, 

Its  glades  of  reedy  grass, 
Its  safe  and  silent  islands 

Within  the  dark  morass !" 
"  The  woodland  rings  with  laugh  and  shout, 

As  if  a  hunt  were  up : 
And  woodland  flowers  are  gathered. 

To  crown  the  soldier's  cup. 
With  merry  songs  we  mock  the  wind. 

That  in  the  pine-top  grieves. 
And  slumber,  long  and  sweetly. 

On  beds  of  oaken  leaves." 

He  will  tell  you  when  'tis  the  better  time  to  woo : 

" when  autumnal  dyes 

Tinge  the  woody  mountain: 
When  the  drooping  foliage  lies 

In  the  choked  up  fountain." 

And,  as  you  rove  with  him, 

"  Ere,  in  the  northern  gale 
The  summer  tresses  of  the  trees  are  gone, 
The  woods  of  autumn,  all  around  the  vale. 

Have  put  their  glory  on. 

Amid  the  woods  that  crown 
The  upland,  where  the  mingled  splendors  glow. 
Where  the  gay  company  of  trees  look  down. 

On  the  green  fields  below," — 

With  him  you  will  own,  that 

"  'Twere  a  lot  too  blest 
Forever  in  those  colored  shades  to  stray; 
Amidst  the  kisses  of  the  sofl  southwest. 

To  rove  and  dream  for  aye  ; 

And  leave  the  vain  low  strife 
That  makes  men  mad,  the  tug  for  wealth  and  power, 
The  passions  and  the  cares  that  wither  life, 

And  waste  its  little  hour." 

Henry  Longfellow's  is  a  kindred  spirit  with  that  of 
Bryant,  and  breathes,  at  times,  most  eloquently  and 
touchingly,  with  the  true  inspiration  of  the  forest.  He 
describes  the  Spirit  of  Poetry,  as  moving 


''In  the  green  valley,  where  the  silver  brook, 
From  its  full  laver,  pours  the  white  cascade. 
And,  amid  the  silent  majesty  of  the  deep  woods. 
Its  presence  shall  uplift  the  thoughts  from  earth, 
As  to  the  sunshine  and  the  pure  bright  air 
Their  tops  the  green  trees  lifU" 

He  sajrs,  elsewhere,  that  the  old  and 

" gifted  bards 

Have  ever  loved  the  calm  and  quiet  shades. 
For  them  there  was  an  eloquent  voice  in  all 
The  sylvan  pomp  of  woods, — the  golden  sun, — 
The  flowers, — the  leaves, — the  river  on  its  way, — 
Blue  skies, — and  silver  clouds, — and  gentle  winids, 
The  swelling  upland,  where  the  sidelong  sun 
Aslant  the  wooded  slope,  at  evening,  goes," — &c.  &c 

This  is  a  beautiful  picture,  and  brings  back  Oakwood 
scenes  most  vividly.  There  is  a  broad  belt  of  woods 
stretching  far  from  south  to  north,  upon  the  crest  of  a 
green  slope,  behind  which  the  sun  sets  slowly  and  redly 
at  the  close  of  a  hot  aummer  day.  Farther  down  the 
hill  is  a  hedge>roor,  beneath  which  it  was  delightful  to 
sit,  and  watch  the  gradual  decline  of  the  fiery  orb,  even 
after  its  yellow  beams  were  hidden  from  the  view :  for 
the  long  and  regular  shadow  of  the  whole  woody  mass 
seemed  to  come  gradually  creeping  nearer  and  nearer 
to  my  feet,  until  there  was  no  brightness  left  but  that 
reflected  from  the  sunken  sun  upon  the  rich  masses  of 
cloud,  that  hung,  like  curtains  of  purple  and  gold,  over 
the  green  wood-tops.  But  1  was  quoting  Longfellow: 
and  here  is  another  of  his  woodland  pencillings.  How 
touchingly  appropriate  to  the  rich  scene  of  sylvan  beauty 
spread  out  before  me  as  I  write ! 

*'  There  is  a  beautiful  spirit  breathing  now 
Its  mellow  richness  on  the  clustered  trees. 
And,  from  a  beaker  full  of  richest  dyes. 
Pouring  new  ^lory  on  the  autumn  woods. 
And  dipping  in  warm  light  the  pillared  clouds. 
Morn,  on  the  mountain,  like  a  summer  bird. 
Lifts  up  her  purple  wing ;  and,  in  the  vales, 
The  gentle  wind, 

Kisses  the  blushing  leaf,  and  stirs  up  life 
Within  the  solemn  woods  of  ash,  deep  crimsooed. 
And  silver  beech,  and  maple,  yellow  leaved, — 
Where  autumn,  like  a  faint  old  man,  sits  down. 
By  the  wayside,  weary." 

"  Oh  what  a  glory  doth  this  world  put  on 
For  him,  who,  with  a  fervent  heart,  goes  forth 
Under  the  bright  and  glorious  sky,  and  looks 
On  duties  well-performed,  and  days  well  spent ! 
For  him  the  wind,  ay,  the  yellow  leaves, 
Shall  have  a  voice,  and  give  him  eloquent  teachings; 
He  shall  so  hear  the  solemn  hymn,  that  Death 
Has  lifted  up,  for  all,  that  be  shall  go 
To  his  long  resting-place  without  a  tear !" 

Perhaps  after  this  I  ought  to  recall  what  I  said  of  Bry* 
ant,  as  the  only  American  wood-poet : 

**  Let  both  divide  the  crown !" 

Peabody  of  New  England  has  a  truthful  pen,  when 
writing  of  such  subjects. 

"  God  of  the  forest's  solemn  shade ! 

The  grandeur  of  the  lonely  tree 
That  wrestles  singly  with  the  gale, 

Lifts  up  admiring  eyes  to  thee ! 
But  more  majestic  far  they  stand. 

When,  side  by  side,  their  ranks  they  form,-*- 
To  wave  on  high  their  plumes  of  green. 

And  fight  their  battles  with  the  storm !" 

But  I  must  draw  this  lengthening  paper  to  a  dose. 
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A  mass  of  pencilled  passages,  marked  in  my  books, 
lying  around  my  desk,  by  numerous  dog^t-eartt  offer 
themselves  for  quotation,  but  I  must  limit  my  selections. 
I  have  been  writing  in  the  midst  of  all  a  New  England 
autumn's  glory.  October  in  MassachusetU  is  the  most 
picturesque  of  all  the  months.  The  harvest  is  in, — 
the  orchards  are  yielding  up  their  red  and  golden  fruit- 
age,— the  brown  and  polished  chesnuts  are  falling  from 
their  husks, — the  oaks  are  shedding  their  brown  cupped 
acorns,— the  maple,  the  ash,  the  low  sumac  are  putting 
CD  their  brilliant  coloring,  the  hectic  glow  that  tells  of 
speedy  decline,  and  early  death, — and,  as  Bryant  says, 

'*The  melancholy  days  are  come,—the  saddest  of  the  year!" 

Yet  why  are  they  called  "  melancholy"? 

"  What  is  there  saddening  in  the  autumn  leaves? 
Have  they  that  green  and  yellow  melancholy 
That  the  sweet  poet  spoke  of?    Had  he  seen 
Our  variegated  woods,  when  first  the  frost 
Turns  into  beauty  all  October's  charms, 
When  the  storms 

Of  the  wild  Equinox,  with  all  its  wet, 
Has  left  the  land,  as  the  first  deluge  left  it, 
With  a  bright  bow  of  many  colors  hung 
Upon  the  forest-tops, — he  had  not  sighed.*' 

BVittMTdu 

It  is  now  the  time  of  "  The  Hunter's  Moon,»»  and,  to 
quote  this  sweet  poet  once  more, 

"The  moon  stays  longest  for  the  hunter  now, — 
T  he  trees  cast  down  their  fruitage,  and  the  blithe 
And  busy  squirrel  hoards  his  winter  store  : 
'^VhiIe  we  enjoy  the  breeze  that  sweeps  along 
Tiie  bright  blue  skv  above  us,  and  that  bends 
Magnificently  all  the  forest's  pride, 
Or  whispers  through  the  evergreens,  and  asks, 
*  What  u  there  saddening  in  the  autumn  leaves  7' " 

William  Howitt,  the  husband  of  Mary,  that  sweet 
poetess,  in  his  "Book  of  the  Seasons,''  discourses  with 
all  the  fondness  of  a  true  naturalist,  of  woods.  He 
says,  "  Ariosto,  Tasso,  Spenser,  Shakspeare,  and  Mil- 
ton, have  sanctified  them  to  the  hearts  of  all  genera- 
tions. What  a  world  of  magnificent  creations  comes 
swarming  upon  the  memory  as  we  wander  in  woods  1 
The  gallant  knights  and  beautiful  dames,  the  magical 
castles  and  hippogriffs  of  the  Orlando;  the  enchanted 
forest,  the  Armida  and  Erminia  of  the  Gerusalemma 
Liberata;  'Fair  Una,  with  her  milk-white  Iamb,' and 
all  the  satyrs,  Archimagcs,  the  fair  Florimels  and  false 
Daessas  of  the  Faery  Clueene ;  Ariel,  and  Caliban,  Ja- 
ques,  and  the  motley  fool  in  Arden,  the  fairy  troop  of 
the  Midsummer-Night's  Dream,  Oberon,  Titania,  and 
that  pleasantest  of  all  mischief-makers,  ineffable  Puck, 
— the  noble  spirits  of  the  immortal  Comus.  With  such 
company,  woods  are  to  us  any  thing  but  solitudes. 
What  wisdom  do  we  learn  in  the  world,  that  they  do 
not  teach  us  better?  What  music  do  we  hear  like  that 
which  bursts  from  the  pipes  of  universal  Pan,  or  comes 
from  some  viewless  source  with  the  ^olian  melodies  of 
Faery-!and  ?  Whatever  woods  have  been  to  all  ages, 
to  all  descriptions  of  superior  mind,  to  all  the  sages  and 
poets  of  the  past  world,  they  are  to  us.  We  have  Ike 
varied  xokde  of  their  sentiments,  feelings  and  fancies, 
bequeathed  as  an  immortal  legacy,  and  combined  and 
concentrated  for  our  gratification  and  advantage, — be- 
sides the  innumerable  pleasures  which  modern  art  has 
thrown  to  the  accumulated  wealth  of  all  antiquity." 


Again,  he  asks — ''What  can  be  more  beautiful  than 
trees?  Their  lofty  trunks,  august  in  their  simplicity, 
asserting  to  the  noost  inexperienced  eye,  their  infinite 
superiority  over  the  imitative  pillars  of  man'9  pride ; 
their  graceful  play  of  wide-spreading  branches;  and  all 
the  delicate  and  glorious  machinery  of  buds,  leaves, 
flowers,  and  fruit,  that,  with  more  than  magical  effect, 
burst  forth  from  naked  and  rigid  twigs,  with  all  the  rich 
and  brilliant  colors  under  heaven ;  breathing  delectable 
odors,  pure,  fresh,  and  animating ;  pouring  out  spices 
and  medicinal  essences ;  and  making  music,  from  the 
softest  and  most  melancholy  undertones  to  the  full 
organ-peal  of  the  tempest.  I  wonder  not  that  trees 
have  commanded  the  admiration  of  men,  in  all  nations 
and  periods  of  the  world.  What  is  the  richest  country 
without  trees?  Y/hat  barren  and  monotonous  spot 
can  they  not  convert  into  a  paradise  7  Xerxes,  in  the 
midst  of  his  most  ambitious  enterprise,  stopped  his 
vast  army  to  contemplate  the  beauty  of  a  tree,"  &c: 
and  so  he  goes  on  in  a  strain  which  impels  the  wish  on 
my  part  that  Messenger  articles  might  be  extended,  ad 
libUumf  and  that  your  readers  could  have  the  whole  of 
this  delicious  essay  spread  before  them.  One  passage 
more,  beautiful  and  timely,  I  must  transcribe. 

"  It  is  in  this  month,  [October,]  that  woods  may  be 
pronounced  most  beautiful.  Towards  the  end  of  it, 
what  is  called  the  Fading  of  the  Leaf^  [with  us,  TV  JPoU,] 
presents  a  magnificent  spectacle.  Every  species  of 
tree,  so  beautifully  varied  in  its  general  character,  the 
silver-stemmed  and  pensile-branched  birch,  the  tall 
smooth  beech,  the  wide-spreading  oak  and  chesnut, 
each  developes  its  own  florid  hue  of  orange,  red, 
brown,  or  yellow,  which,  mingling  with  the  green  of 
unchanged  trees,  or  the  darkness  of  the  pine,  presents 
a  tout  en«em6ie  rich,  glowing,  and  splendid.  Yet,  fine 
as  our  woods  are  at  this  season,  far  are  they  exceeded 
by  those  of  America ;  the  greater  variety  of  trees^  and 
the  greater  effect  of  climate,  conspiring  to  render  them 
in  decay  gorgeous  and  beautiful  beyond  description." 

Before  this  last  of  my  lucubrations  is  turned  to  type, 
all  this  will  have  experienced  a  yet  more  striking 
change.  The  last  leaf  of  the  trees,  the  foliage  of  which 
falls  at  all,  will  have  been  whirled  from  their  branches 
by  the  cold  wintery  winds,  and  the  gigantic  arms  of 
the  forest  will  be  bared  to  the'howling  blasts  that  will 
shriek  shrilly  among  them.  The  evergreens  will  retain 
a  portion  of  their  verdure,  duller,  however,  than  the 
summer  tinting.  Holly  and  mountain  ash  will  alone 
keep  their  red  berries,  and  some  few  faded  leaves  will 
cling  with  desperate  tenacity  to  their  brown  branches. 
May  the  season  prove  one  of  undiminished  comfort  to 
all  who  have  accompanied  me  in  these  my  woodland 
rambles!  May  the  "Christmas  chimes"  sounding 
merrily  in  their  ears,  welcome  them  to  good  cheer  and 
happy  fireside  enjoyments:  and  among  their  chosen 
topics  of  reflection,  may  the  beauties  and  wonders  of 
nature  find  a  prominent  place.  May  they  cultivate  a 
taste,  which  every  American  should  peculiarly  cherish, 
as  a  sure  source  of  the  richest  enjoyment,  and  the 
highest  mental  and  moral  improvement, — the  taste  for 
forest-trees.  Our  own  Irving,  of  whom  two  worlds 
are  justly  proud,  says  truly  that  "  there  is  something 
simple,  and  noble,  and  pure,  in  such  a  taste."  It  argues 
a  sweet  and  generous  nature  to  have  this  strong  relish 
for  the  beauties  of  vegetation,  and  this  friendship  for 
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the  hardy  and  glorious  sons  of  the  forest.  There  is  a 
grandeur  of  thought  connected  with  this  pan  of  rural 
economy.  It  is,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  figure,  the 
heroic  line  of  husbandry.  It  is  worthy  of  liberal,  and 
freeborn,  and  aspiring  men.  He  who  plants  an  oak, 
looks  forward  to  future  ages,  and  plants  for  posterity. 
Nothing  can  be  less  selfish  than  this.  He  cannot  ex* 
pect  to  sit  in  its  shade,  nor  enjoy  its  shelter:  but  he 
exults  in  the  idea,  that  the  acorn  which  he  has  buried 
in  the  earth  shall  grow  up  into  a  lofty  pile,  and  sfaall 
keep  on  flourishing,  and  increasing,  and  benefitting 
mankind,  long  after  he  shall  have  ceased  to  tread  his 
paternal  fields. 

'*  Indeed,  it  is  the  nature  of  such  occupations  to  lift 
the  thoughts  above  mere  world  liness.  As  the  leayes  of 
trees  are  said  to  absorb  ail  noxious  qualities  of  the  air, 
and  breathe  forth  a  purer  atmosphere,  so,  it  seems  to  me, 
as  if  they  drew  from  us  all  sordid  and  angry  passions, 
and  breathed  forth  peace  and  philanthropy.  There  is 
a  serene  and  settled  majesty  in  woodland  scenery  that 
enters  into  the  soul,  and  dilates,  and  elcTates  it,  and 
fills  it  with  noble  inclinations.'* 

Indulgent  reader,  iarewell !  s,  f.  o. 

J^ewhuryport,  OeL  7tk,  1838. 


BOTANICAL  NOTICES  OF  INTERESTING 
PLANTS. 

DIONiEA  MU8IPULA,  OR  VENUS'  FLT-TRAF. 

This  vegetable  curiosity,  of  which  we  propose  to  give 
a  short  description,  is  peculiar  to  the  southern  states. 
It  grows  in  great  abundance  around  Wilmington,  N.C.; 
extending  as  far  north  as  Newbern,  and  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Cape  Fear  nearly  to  Fayetteville.  Hitherto  the 
observations  of  botanists  have  pointed  out  but  few  lo> 
calities.  Elliott  says,  on  the  authority  of  Gen.  Pinckney, 
that  it  grows  in  South  Carolina  on  the  lower  tributaries 
of  the  Santee.  Audubon  also  found  it  in  Florida  of 
enormous  size.  It  is  therefore  probable  that  it  inhabits 
Uie  savannahs  more  or  less  abundantly,  firom  the  latter 
place  to  Newbern. 

The  leaf,  which  is  the  only  curious  part,  is  radieal, 
and  spreads  upon  the  ground,  or  at  a  little  elevation 
above  it.  It  is  composed  of  a  petioU  or  stem  with  broad 
margins,  from  two  to  four  inches  long,  several  of  which 
surround  the  parent  stalk.  To  the  extremity  of  this 
stem  is  articulated  a  thick,  circular  leaf,  fringed  around 
on  its  edges  with  somewhat  rigid  ci2ta«,  or  long  hairs 
like  eye-lashes.  From  either  side  or  hemisphere  of  the 
leaf,  which  is  a  little  concave  within,  proceed  three  or 
four  delicate,  hair-like  organs,  interlacing  with  each 
other.  These  are  arranged  in  such  an  order  that  an 
insect  can  hardly  traverse  its  surface  without  interfer- 
ing with  the  sensUive  rights  of  one  of  these  faithful  sen- 
tinels, which  instantly  causes  the  two  portions  of  the 
leaf  to  suddenly  collapse,  and  enclose  the  little  intruder 
with  a  force  surpassing  its  efforts  to  escape.  The  irri- 
tability of  the  leaf,  resides  only  in  these  eapiUwry  pr<h 
cesses;  as  it  may  be  touched  in  any  other  part  without 
perceptible  effects.  The  little  prisoner  is  not  immedi- 
ately crushed  and  destroyed,  as  is  sometimes  supposed, 
but  is  held  in  "durance  vile"  until  it  ceases  to  struggle  ; 
after  which  the  two  portions  of  the  leaf  gradually  un- 


fold to  (he  sun,  prepared  to  ensnare  some  olbrroTing 
and  unfortunate  adventurer. 

It  is  probably  beyond  the  bounds  of  our  philowphk 
scrutiny  to  determine  the  final  purpose  of  this  singular 
organization.  Whether  it  is  constructed  to  snsver 
some  important  end  in  the  economy  of  the  plant  iiseir; 
or  made  in  accordance  with  that  Imo  qf  dbertUif  whidi 
is  a  leading  principle  in  all  the  productions  of  nature, 
are  questions  involving  much  close  and  accurate  obser- 
vation for  their  solution. 

The  generic  name  Dioncea,  is  derived  from  Dione, 
one  of  tho  titles  of  Venus,  on  the  account  of  tbe  ele- 
gance and  delicacy  of  its  flowers,  and  its  peculiar  facul. 
ty  of  ensnaring — a  trait  of  character  chargeable  upon 
the  ancient  goddess,  and  not  unfrequently  attended  villi 
a  similar  train  of  fatal  and  hemiboiad  conBequeocc& 

ILEX  TOMITORIA,  OR  B0UTH-8EATEJL 

The  popular  designation  of  this  species  of  Holly  is 
Yaupon  or  Yopon,  a  name  of  Indian  origin.  It  is  also 
sometimes  called  Cassena.  As  not  only  our  colooial, 
but  even  our  hotaniaU  history  is  indebted  for  orach  of  iu 
eriginaUty  and  pecuUar  interest^  to  the  aborigioes  of  oar 
country,  we  will  briefly  trace  the  Indian  source  of  au- 
thority for  the  use  of  the  favorite  Yopon.  "The  sa- 
vages of  Carolina,"  says  Lawson,  an  old  author  of 
much  credit,  ^  have  this  tea  in  veneration  above  all  the 
planu  they  are  acquainted  withal,  and  tell  yon  ibe  dis- 
covery thereof  was  by  an  infirm  Indian,  that  labored 
under  the  burden  of  many  rugged  diatempen,  ai>d 
could  not  be  cured  by  all  their  doctors ;  so,  one  day,  he 
fell  asleep,  and  dreamt  that  if  he  took  a  decociionof 
the  tree  that  grew  at  his  head,  he  wouki  certainly  be 
cured  ;  upon  which  ho  awoke,  and  saw  theYaopon  or 
Cassena  Tree,  which  was  not  there  Vfhen  U  ftU  e^'- 
He  followed  the  direction  of  his  dream,  and  beame 
perfectly  well  in  a  short  time."  This  traditioDal  origin, 
the  intelligent  reader  will  recognise  as  an  ingenious s|k- 
cimen  of  Indian  sagacity,  to  secure  venerated  sanctiofl 
for  the  use  of  a  favorite  article.  In  another  amusing 
relic  of  the  last  century,  (BrickelPs  "Natural  History  of 
North  Carolina,")  the  author  says,  "it  is  the  plant 
whereof  the  tea  is  made,  so  much  in  request  among 
both  the  Indians  and  christians."  It  is  still  used  by  the 
"christians"  or  tohites  wherever  it  grows,  and  is  said  to 
make,  if  well  cured,  a  very  pleasant  beverage--p«fe^ 
red  by  many  even  to  the  "  beloved  tea"  of  China,  and 
you  know — degustihus  non  disptUandum. 

A  BACKWOODSMAN  BOTANIST. 


BAPTIST  VINCENT  LAVAIX-an  Inipdrf 

Mr.  WhiUf—ln  the  year  1909,  the  schooner  Oiler,  CafLTi^ 
on  a  voyage  for  furs  from  England,  lo  the  we«em  coa«  f'^ 
rica,  waa  lost  LmjIow  ihe  mouth  of  Columbia  nT»,Md  "ii  JJ 
board  perished.  Baptlsl  Vinceni  Lavall  and  three  ww'J' ;"' 
were  on  shore  honiinif,  owed  the  prescrTailoo  of  ib«r»iwf» 
this  circumrtance.  Not  being  taken  off,  ihey  '««  oW««  " 
U-avel  to  the  United  Siatee  on  foot,  crossing  ine  B«cij  "« 
tains  and  descending  the  Red  River.  La»»"*»M8.«cenuw« 
their  journey  and  adrcnturea  is  still  in  existence,  and  «w»°^ 
would  prove  interesting  at  this  period,  when  »««'«'<'°  "  £^ 
Ing  directed  to  the  possessions  of  the  United  State*  on  iftenaw 
It  has  however  been  thought  right  first  to  ««cr»«»  *««*; 
Mr.  Lavall  is  still  living,  and  as  your  Messenger  cireuia^  » 
U'nslvelv  through  the  south  western  states,  in  «>neofww«« 
believed  that  Mr.  Lavall  afterwards  settled,  It  has  been  W 
the  fittest  medium  for  inquiring  if  he  is  still  alive,  »n«,"^'^ 
lime  and  place  of  his  decease ;  which  Inqniry  B  a  hop«  «- 
editors  who  may  see  this  note  will  repeat.  « 

Philadelphut,  IS».  Yours  rcspecifolly, 


III. 
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PROSPECTUS   OF  THE 

SOUTHERN  LITERARY  MESSENGER. 


THOMAS  W.  WHITE,  Editor  and  Proprietor. 


This  is  a  monthly  Magazine,  devoted  chieflj 
to  Literature,  bat  occasionally  finding  room 
also  for  articles  that  ftU  within  the  scope  of  Sci- 
ence ;  and  not  professing  an  entire  disdain  of 
tasteful  selections^  though  its  matter  has  been,  as 
it  will  continue  to  be,  in  the  main^  original. 

Party  Politics  and  controversial  Theology,  as 
fer  as  possible,  are  jealously  excluded.  Thej 
are  sometimes  so  blended  with  discussions  in  lite- 
rature or  in  moral  science,  otherwise  unobjection- 
able, as  to  gam  admittance  for  the  sake  of  the 
more  valuable  matter  to  which  they  adhere :  but 
whenever  that  happens,  they  are  incidental^  only ; 
not  primary.  They  are  dross,  tolerated  only  be- 
cause it  cannot  well  be  severed  from  the  ster- 
ling ore  wherewith  it  is  incorporated. 

Reviews,  and  Critical  Notices,  occupy 
their  due  space  in  the  work :  and  it  is  the  Edi- 
tor's aim  that  they  should  have  a  threefold  ten- 
dency— ^to  convey,  in  a  condensed  form,  such 
valuable  truths  or  interesting  incidents  as  are 
embodied  in  the  works  reviewed, — ^lo  direct  the 
reader's  attention  to  books  that  deserve  to  be 
read, — and  to  warn  him  against  wasting  time 
and  money  upon  that  large  number,  which  merit 
only  to  be  burned.  In  this  age,  of  publications 
that  by  their  variety  and  multitude  distract  and 
overwhelm  every  undiscriminating  student,  im- 
partial CRITICISM,  governed  by  the  views  just 
mentioned,  is  one  of  the  most  inestimable  and 
indispensable  of  auxiliaries,  to  him  who  does  wish 
to  discriminate. 

Essays,  and  Tales,  having  in  view  utility  or 
amusement,  or  both — Historical  sketches — 
and  Reminiscences  of  events  too  minute  for 
History,  yet  elucidating  it,. and  heightening  its 
interest, — ^may  be  regarded  as  forming  the  sta- 
ple of  the  work.  And  of  indigenous  Poetry, 
enough  is  published — sometimes  of  no  mean 
strain — ^to  manifest  and  to  cultivate  the  grow- 
ing poetical  taste  and  talents  of  our  country. 

The  times  appear,  for  several  reasons,  to  de- 
mand such  a  work — and  not  one  alone,  but 
many.  Th^  public  mind  is  feverish  and  irri- 
tated still,  from  recent  political  strifes: — The 
soft,  assuasive  influence  of  Literature  is  need- 
ed, to  allay  that  fever,  and  soothe  that  irritation 
Vice  and  folly  are  rioting  abroad : — They  should 
be  driven*by  indignant  rebuke,  or  lashed  by  ridi- 


cule, into  their  fitting  haunts.  Ignorant  br^ 
it  over  an  immense  proportion  of  our  people: — 
Every  spring  should  be  set  in  motion,  to  arouse 
the  enlightened,  and  to  increase  their  number; 
so  that  the  great  enemy  of  popular  govemmeot 
may  no  longer  brood,  like  a  portentous  cloud, 
over  the  destinies  of  our  country.  And  to  ac- 
complish all  these  ends,  what  more  poweifiil 
agent  can  be  employed,  than  a  periodical,  on 
the  plan  of  the  Messenger ;  if  that  plan  be  but 
carried  out  in  practice  ? 

The  South  peculiarlv  requires  such  an  agent 
In  all  the  Union,  soum  of  Washington,  Siere 
are  but  two  Literary  periodicals  1  Northward  of 
that  city,  there  are  probably  at  least  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  I  Is  this  contrast  justified  by  the 
wealth,  the  leisure,  the  native  talent,  or  the  actual 
literary  taste,  of  the  Southern  people^  oomparad 
with  those  of  the  Northern  ?  No ;  for  in  wealth, 
talents,  and  taste,  we  may  justly  claim  at  least 
an  equality  with  our  bretturen ;  and  a  domestic 
institution  exclusively  our  own,  beyond  all  doabt 
affords  us,  if  we  choose,  twice  the  leisure  for 
reading  and  writing,  which  they  enjoy. 

It  was  from  a  deep  sense  c^  this  local  want, 
that  the  word  Southern  was  engrafted  on  the 
name  of  this  periodical :  and  not  with  any  deagn 
to  nourish  local  prejudices,  or  to  advocate  sup- 
posed local  interests.  Far  from  any  such  thought, 
it  is  the  EditcHr's  fervent  wish,  to  see  the  North 
and  South  bound  endearingly  together  foiev^, 
in  the  silken  bands  of  mutual  kindness  and  affec- 
tion. Far  frt>m  meditating  hostility  to  the  north, 
he  has  already  drawn,  and  he  hopes  hereaft^  to 
draw,  much  of  his  choicest  matter  thence :  and 
happy  indeed  will  he  deem  himself)  should  his 
pages,  by  making  each  region  know  the  other 
better,  contribute  in  any  essential  degree  to  dispel 
the  lowering  clouds  that  now  threaten  the  peace 
of  both,  and  to  brighten  and  strengthen  the  sacred 
ties  of  fraternal  love. 

The  Southern  Literary  Messenger  has 
now  completed  its  fourth  volume.  How 
far  it  has  acted  out  the  ideas  here  uttered, 
is  not  for  the  Editor  to  say.  He  believes,  how- 
ever, that  it  falls  not  further  short  of  them,  than 
human  weakness  usually  makes  Practice  M 
short  of  Theory, 

December,  1838. 


WILLIAM  F.  RITCHIE,  late  of  Richmond,  Tirginla, 

ATTORNsr  AT  Law,  VicksbuTg,  Mississippi. 
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